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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 262^, I. 20, read: “Note i” instead of “Note 19” 

P. 264b ^ Art. Harar, Bibhogf add R Passct, Chtottolope d(s fois tie Hatar^ yourn. Asiat.^ 
1914, p 245 Si^q 

P. 265^, 1 8^ read “kaimmakain” instead of “^a^immakam*^ 1 . 33 a. f, read “Makiainl” instead 

of “Makr^nii” 

P 266a, Art. Harba, add- Sch>\ar7lose, /V Wajfen der alien Aiaber^ see Index, 

P. 267=*, 1 iS, read “Baighal” instead of “BarghSP' 

P. 269^, 1 5, read. “125, 1” instead of “125 9”. 

P. 279 1 4, read “d’Alcaudete" instead of “d"Alcand^te'\ 

P. 281b, Biblio^i aph\ ^ 1 14, read ^d' ^/njudeie'' instead of ^d' A/Ltinde/e" ; add Ilerbrugger, Les 
epK^ques niiiiAit/es de la ^fandt A\ib\ltt^ Alger 1857, p. 79 
P 282^, 1 . 17, add Vaudal, Le paiha Bonnn'al^ Pans 18S5, p 52 — 60 
P 280^, 1 . 19, road **M\NAb" instead of “al-man \l-'’ 

P. 288^, I 29, read “Tabarca" instead of “labacco”. 

P 290''. 1 15 a f, add (cf R B.asset, Kotes sut Us MtlU et une Xutis^ in, Aev des Ttadiiions 

pepuidues^ 1S97, p 146 — 152) 

P 290^, 1 7, add The romance was published m Tatar Kizan 1867, 1 15, add Three chapters 

of a Mala\ adaptation of this romance haNC been edited (without indication of MSS ) and 

translated h) P. P. Roorda van E)singa {Tjit ihr a daft pada sci^tan^ b^rnama Hativi Tayt 
in Citi* ekuU uit MaUische GeSi. htedent^sen^ p K, appendix to his MhUislIi cn Xedet- 
duHuh li'oof denbeek, Bata\ia 1S24 — 1825, Dutch transl , in De Ouster Itni;^ *835, i 352 j</^ ; 
cf also I J de Hollander, HariaUtdtng btj de t'eotjening det AfaltiSihe taal- en lettet kufide^ 
Breda 1893, 6*^ ed , p A MS of the M\lay version is found in Pans (A. 

CabatoD, Caial semm d's MSS t/id '-po/\ ttcsiens^ p 227, N® 6i, n), 1 28, add 

cf also K. Basset, Btblio^r. dcs auicuts afubcs^ extr. des AtinaUs urtivtisii. de VAl^ine^ 
sept -dec 1913, p 2. 

P 2958, 1 5 — 6, read Musialafr instead of ^ Mnuaiah" 

P. 299®, Alt Herat, 1 . 6 — 7, read ‘■Mu‘>aIK’ instead of ‘‘Masalla” 

P. 2998, 1 6 read “Kadjar” instead of “Kadjar” 

P. 307^, 1 17 a f, add G Margais, Les Atabts en lu/bc/te^ Constantine X 9 I 3 <» partie, Ch 1. 

P. 312^, 1 20, add de Sac), Memo. re sur dners tVcnemenis de I hutoire des Atabes avant Maho- 
met, Paris 17S5, Prue, Ls'ay toivafds the IIisto)% of A/abta^ I.ondon 1824, 1 35, add 

R Basset, La Qastdah him\arite.^ Alger 1914, 1 38, add cf (jlascr, Mitteil ubet eintge 
sabaische IrisJir . Prague 1886 

P 3*3^1 1 7 a f, add Garcin de lassy, Iltsi. de la litter, htndouu et hindoustanie’^.^ Pans 1807, 

vol i , Intiod 

P 314^. 1 16 — 17. “Mohan Lai instead of “Mohanhal" 

P 320a, 1 15. add see also Max \an Berchem, Voyage en Cairo 1915, p 1 35 sqq 

P. 32oh, 1 6 and 27, read “Wellsted" instead of “\\ ellstcdt” , ult , read “(^rtokids’’ instead 

of “Urtukids". 

P 385h, 1 26, after “iv. 87 — 17S’, add (iv 92 — 94 in Kriedlaender, of. cit) , 1 . 17 a f, add. 

cf also Goldziher. estellun^ der alien islam Oi thodoxie zu den antiken Wissensehaf ten.^ in 

Abh der Kf Preuss Akad der IViss, 1915, phil -hist KI , N® 8, p 27 — 29 
P 391^^, 1 21, add R Basset, Pech bibltogr. sur Us soutccs de la Salouat al-Anfds.^ Algiers 

1905, p 21 

P 3966, 1 29 , add Reside^, the works quoted in the article Barges, Complement de Phis tone 

des Bent Zet%an,^ Pans 1 887, p 205 — 217 

P 397^, 1 . 21, add R Bassct, Notice somrnaire des mss. orten^aux de deux bibliothtques de Lts- 
bonne.^ Lissabon 1894 p 4—6 

P* 399^7 ^ 27 a f, read “35” instead of “55”, ult, add in pail translated in Gayangos, The 

Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain,^ 1, App L, u, App A 
P 400^, 1 3, add cf also Dozy, Recherches’^.^ i. 21 — 40. 

P 40lh, 1. add Franck, Moise Maimontde^ sa vie et sa doc it me (^Etudes orientates,^ Pans 1 86 1, 
p. 317—360). 

P 4ioh, 1 6, add al-'Abbasi, MiLdhtd al-Tansis^,^ p 51 — 57, Baha' al-Din al-'Amili, al-Kai^kul.^ 
p. 58, MS. Pans, Bibl Nat, N®. 3594, f. 77 sqq. 

P, 411^, L 9 add cf J. Tkac, Ober den arab Kommentar des Aveiroes zur Poetik des A) istoteUs.^ 
ID IViener Studten,^ xxiv 70 sqq 

P. 414**, I 2$ a f, add R Basset, Melanges afrtcatns et oftentaux,^ Pa-is 1915, Ch. vii 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


HI 


P. 417^ •) !• 24, read “xvii ” instead of “xviii.”. 

P. 424a, 1 . 29, add: On Ibn al-Tiktak 5 , cf. also the observation by MirzS Muhammad Kazwfni in 
the Persian introduction to his edition of Djuwaini^s Ta^rikh-t Djahan-^usha^ i. (C 7 . M. 5 ., 
XVI ), 34 sq. (see also AT/. ^Umdat al-Taltb ft Ansab Al Abl J'ahb^ Bombay 1318, p. 
159 sq.) According to the same author, tbtd p 14, the proper title of the Kitab al-Fakhrt 
IS Munyat aUhudald^ ft Tawart^ al-Khuiafa^ of which the history of the ^Abbasids by 
Ilindushah b Sandjar, entitled. Kitab Tacf^^nb al-Salaf.^ is an enlarged Persian translation. 
The Hibl. Nat of Pans possesses a defective manuscript of the latter ^^ork (N®. 373 in 
Blochet, Catal des Mss petsans.^ 1 251), but several copies exist in Teheran 
P. 426a, 1 lOj read '^AsafiP' instead of ^Asaftr''\ 

P* 435^1 13 Jouannin, La Turqute.^ p. 243 — 252, La Jonquiere, Htst. de V empire 

ottoman.^ p 311— 313. 

P 436*'*, 1 33 > Harbier de Meynard, Ibrahim fils de Mahdi., in fourn Asiat ^ 1896, Ser. 6, 

xiii , p 201 — 342; Humbert, Arabua analecta inedita^ Pans 1838, p 60 — 72, al-Itidli, 

Flam al-Nas.^ Cairo 1297, p. 144 — 148. 
r. 447“, 1 18 a f, read “Abu ’ 1 -Nadjm” instead of “Abo Nadjm”. 

P. 491^’, 1 10 a. f, read al-Alam^iiiya'''' instead of '^al-AlavigtrV\ 

P 560^^, 1 . 30 a. f . 'Ihe equation is to be read as follows. ^ 

2 97 y 6 + 2 X =1881 = 4.72 X 4 = 18.81 

o 

1' 565^, 1. 18 a. f, read ^ittihad'^ instead of *^//ti/iad^\ 

P 566^^ 1 8 a f., read* “329 ” instead of “322” 

P 590^1 b 24 a. f, read instead of “wa w«r” 

P. 592**, I 17, add (laudefroj-Demombynes, Le pclenniJ<;e a la Mekke.^ Pans 1923 

1* 594 ^T b 24 a f, add L Chantre, Rechci dies antht opologtques au Caucase.^ Lyon 1885—1887. 

' 6oi‘'», I 5, read '^am^har" instead of ^amtar'. 

6o 2‘», I 3 a. f, add H Basset, Essai sur la litteratui e des Berberes.^ Alger 1920. 

I 8 a f, read* “162 sql' instead of “1623”. 

1. 29 a f, read '^des'' instead ot 1 2 a f, read mdluhetd instead of '^sudltche" 

p.aU, 1. 20 a f, read Drnunosted instead of ewfu :ted\ 1 9 a f, read “Winogradow, 

to /iWtonij” instead of “Minogradow, Lcodesxia'". 

Alt Kamii, 1 18, read “voNtel” instead of “consonant’'. 

Art. Kara Dfmz, 1 . 26 sq , read “ed Socicti^ g^ographique de Pans, 1839, marc Ponti 
I quod vulgariter Mare Majus appellant”. 

>87^, 1. 27 al) infra, read ulurd instead of “r/nr/ iilatun'. 

/884‘', 1 . 21 — 22, read “In Novembei 1922 Turkey abolished the Sultanate and on October 30, 
1923, declared itself a Republic”. 

885I’, fm , add Oiientc Moderno.^ Rome 1922 sq 
• 1059^’, I iS, re.id “Koprusu”, instead of “Koprusuja” 


Vol 1, io7ll>, 1 7 sqq ^ read “Do w (D\^^^A^)” inste.\d of “Do^AN (D\n\'an)”, 1 28—30, drop 

“Hamdani mentions, etc ’ . 1 36 — 37, read, “p 8b, 21, 24, 87, xSi ai'’ instead ol 

“178, 25 and 181, is” , b 38, add Sprenger, Du alte Ge^paphte Arahiens 
S§ <254 — 256, 310, 439, \an den Berg, Le Hadh) ammit., p 13, 23 sqq ^ 4a; dc 
(locje, Ke~'ue Cc>ion Intirnat. 18S6, i 106 ^q , 1 andberg, Jladrarncut. see Index. 
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EBU, the Ottoman-Turlvish pronunciation of 
/Vbu [q V , 1 73*' ci seq J 
ECIJA, the* capital of a district in the 
eastern province of Seville in Spain with 
25,000 inhabitants, is picturesquely situate*! on 
Lhe left bank of the lovscr couise of the (jcnil, 
kvhich is navif^ablc below it, in a torrid valley, — 
whence it is called el Saiten dc Espana “the 
bakehouse of Spain”, its streets arc narrow’ and 
its church towers (formeily minarctsj covered with 
izulejos. It IS the ancient Iberian Asti^i of which 
the Aiabs niaile htuija^ I^stuija (rarely hsst Ija in 
this period) w’hcncc is derived the Spanish hcija 
\t > c, as in Basti, liasta. Baza ^ Caesaraugusta, 
sarakosta, Zaragoza, Musta'rab, Mozarab etc , cf 
[Irobcr, Gtuttdnss dtr Romantschtn Phtlolo^tc^ I^, 
0 520) Aftei the battle of Laguna dc la Janda 
in 71 1, the Roman Colonia Julia Augusta hirma, 
3nc of the foui cotiventns jundici of the Provincia 
bactica and the Gothic see of Astigi was forced 

0 conditional surrender by 'lank after a siege of 

1 month, in the history of the Arab period it 
[dayed an important t)art^ particularly as the noitli- 
^vestern stiunghold of the renegade 'Omai Ibn 
llafsun [(] V and the article i.obasiro, 1 736’*] 
m his long icbellion, till the ti)\ 11 was taken in 

b) hnrr ^\bd Allah of koidolia [cf the 
uiiclc CAKMON \, I 829*]. It had alwass a large 
Mo/arib community, was taken in 1240 b) fer- 
linand III of Castile, and re populated with C hn^" 
dans in 1262 by Alfonso \ the Wise after the 
expulsion of the Morcscocs. In 1402 U w is made 
1 city {^itudad^ by Ilenr) III and ihioughout 
the history of the kingdom of Granada it ]>la\s an 
important part as one of the fniiitier fortresses of 
('astile as it did at a later period again in the 
war of the Spanish Succession and the rcnin- 
>.ular war. 

P t f> I to i^r a p h \ \ 5 knt, MtPdjam al-PuIdCin, 

1. 242; Mat Olid al-lttilli', iv 98, Abu ‘l-Fuia, 
Gcoi^^taphy (hrench translation), 1. 58 (wiongly 
speaks of a Nahr Sus, on which Lcija lies, 
ai-though shortly bcfoie he had mentioned 
the shennil = (icml as (lowing past (timada), 
Mado/, Pu I lottat 10 g(oyrdficQ-(sfadnttLC‘/}ttiot na, 
VII 438, Eduardo Saavedra, hstudto sty('re /u 
tttvauon dc ios .hades cn Espana.^ p 77, Dozy, 
Htstotfc dcs Mu^ulmans d I ^pas^ne^ ii. 287 — 
290, Simonct, liistorta dc hs Mozat adcs.^ In- 
dice 935, Varela y Martel, Potqucjc htstot ,io 
dc ia Ctudad dc hcija ^^Lcija 1892), p 352. 

(C. I’. StYBoin) 

EDESSA. [Sec urfa ] 

EDFU (Ui)iC, UifU), a town on the west 
liank of the Nile, the Apollonopolis 
Magna of the Greeks and Romans, about half- 
way between Thebes and the capital of 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, 11 . 


the district of Edfu in the province of Nubia. 
'I'hc name goes back to the b^gyptian Tbut, Coptic 
Atho The place is chiefly celebrated for its temple 
of Ilorus built m the Ptolemaic period but this, 
w'hich in course of time became buried in rums, 
IS rarely mentioned in Muhammadan literature 
.\n archaeological note is given by Maknzi, who 
says that m the vfti*'* century a female figure of 
btone was dug up there, she was represented as 
sitting on a chair with legs crossed and wore a 
kind of net, on the back was a tiblet the in- 
scription on which IS described as Greek — The 
Arab geographers often extol Edfu for its w’ealth 
in palms and describe it as a flourishing city to 
which nuineious villages, estates and islands be- 
long About the year 1400 a. d it comprised 
24,762 /eddatt^ Us taxes amounted to 17.000 dinars, 
according to othei authorities 20,000 The cha- 
racter of the inhabitants is also highly praised. 
In the modern period the chief industry is its 
potteries, lhe inhabitants, the great mrjority Mu- 
hammadans, with a few Copts, number (according 
to Boinet Bey) 4760, including the suburbs 14,261. 

Btltltoy; t np h\ Yakut, Mu'iijam.^ i. 168, 
DimisJiki (ed Mehren), p. 35, 232 ct seq.\ Ibn 
Dukmak, KitTib d-Inttsa?^ v. 29, Ibn al-DjfSn, 
ahTithfa ahsati'na^ p 1 91, Makrizi, Khitaty^ 1 
237, d'Anville, Mioioircs sur VEgyptc atuicnnc 
Ct mederne^ p 209, tjualremere, Memottes^ i 
44, .\H Baiha Mubarak, al^Khitat al'djadida^ 
viii 44 (t uq , Amclineau, Gcoi^raphtc dc 
I'd^vpit^ Boinet Bey, Pti.ttorinatt c ^ec^taphiqtn 
dc P ptc , Masp^ro . f ti ^c/tc A'urist^csi huhtc 

((.icrman cilition i.f '^leindoiff) Baedeker, -Lo/” 
t(fi'\ p 330 (E Grvlfe) 

EDIRNE (Gr Engl Adriwopi.e, 

Fr .\M>RiNoi>Lr, in IdnsI, transl jaubert, n. 3S3 
was taken from the Byzantines in 763 = 
1362 with the surrounding country by the Otto- 
mans under Mur.id 1 The Turkish sources gi\e 
761, 762 and 76; \ H as the date of Us capture 
and the st.Uemcnli tf w’estern winters on the point 
aie equally dnergent and indefinite. Jirccck in his 
GcsJitchte dcf Eu/yaren^ p. 328, deculeti on 1363 
but Muiad r*' letter on his victory of the be- 
ginning of I2hu 1-KaMa 703 = end of .Vugust 
1302 in Fcridun. Sclafirt^ 1 91 <*/ seq 

suggests 763 13(12 IS the date, cf v. Hainmei, 

Gcsih, d. ihtti Rcti/iiS^ 1 163 z/ seq , Zinkcisen, 

i. 218 — 221, Gibbon (^ed Bur\), \i. 31 

lhe city picturesquely situated on an elevation 
at the confluence of the MariUa, Arda and TuudjJ' 
in the centre of a fertile depression, had been 
stronglv fortified against Bulgar in\as!on in the 
later years of tin. Byzantine Empire, Murid 1 
made U the European residence of the 
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EDIRNE. 


Sultans — 768 A. 11. IS the year given During 
the wars of successfon between the sons of Ba- 
yazld L Mir Suleiman Cclebi and, aftei hit. death, 
Musa Celebi continued to use it as such E\en after 
the conquest of Constantinople (1453) it continued 
to be the second residence while Brusa fell com- 
pletely into the background. The Sultans stayed 
there regularly for longer or shorter periods with 
the whole court and government, notably before 
the campaigns against Austria and Poland but 
also for the sake of the hunting there From Ah- 
med I's reign (beginning of the xvu^^ centiiiy) 
Adrianople became the favourite residence of the 
Sultans Mchemraed IV (1648 — 1687) spent the 
grealei part of his reign in Adiianople, in Mus- 
tafa IPs reign (1695 — 1703) the Sultan's leng- 
thened stay in Adrianople led to a revolt of the 
Janissaries and to his deposition. Hcncefoith Adiia- 
nojile was only \isited occasionally by the Sultans 
and in the course of the \viii^'‘ century it was 
gradually abandoned as a royal residence During 
the Russo-Tuikish wars of the xi\'“ century, Adria- 
nople was twice occupied by the Russians, in 
1829 from the August — 20^^' November and 

in 1878 from the 20‘h January to the end of Match 
The go\ eminent of Adrianople was in earlier 
times (till 1826) in the hands of the Bostandji- 
bnshi [q V , I 766] Justice was administered by 
a Mulla Kadi of high rank. After the administrative 
reforms Adnanople became the capital of the wi- 
layct of the same name and in 1911 the head- 
quarters of the Fourth army corps (^kol crdti) On 
the 25‘^' March 1913 the town was captured by 
the Bulgarians after a siege of five months 

Adrianople was for long of great importance 
under Turkish rule not only as a royal residence 
and military centre but also as a commercial town , 
in the xv<li century the original Greek population 
w’as joined by numerous Jewish emigrants from 
Spain, Armenians, Ragusans and other foreigners 
who carried on trade with the west 

The city grew considerably, the old Byzantine 
fortified towrn (the so-called 'ivaroih) remained to 
the Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Franks while 
the Turks settled outside the walls In 1850 there 
were over 30,000 hearths, 1 e about 150,000 in- 
habitants, with the retirement of the Sultans from 
Adrianople began the gradual decline of the city , 
about the time of the Russo-Turkish war of 1828- 
1829 the population was estimated at 80,000 — 
90,000 of whom 50% were Turks, 33% f^reeks 
and Bulgars, and the remainder Jew's, Armenians 
and Franks. The number has since risen to some- 
what over 100,000. 

From the time of the sons of Bayazid to the 
reign of Murad IV (the middle of the xvidi cen- 
tury) and for a brief period again under Mustafa 
II (1675 — 1703)1 Adrianople was one of the mints 
of the Ottoman Empire 

The splendid monuments of architecture 
in the city date from its penod of greatest pros- 
perity in the xv‘h and xvidi centuries. Of Byzan- 
tine buildings there have survived the ruins of a 
church called Aya Sofia. 'Phe ancient quadrangular 
fortress had four huge round towers at the corners 
and twelve square towers in each wall Nine 
gates are mentioned, viz.: Kule Kaptisi^ Top A"., 
Kafes (Kafeslt) A'., also called Mthal K ^ Kcle^tkr 
or Kazan^ilar AT., OgJirtn {^hgrt) A'., Mantas A"., 
Tawk AT., Ine4;ilar or Siamlul A', Orta K (ac- 
cording to EnU aTMusamirin\ cf. Niebuhr, 


111. 164). The numbei of gates and their names 
in Ewliya, ni 428 and v Hammer, Gesch. d. Osm. 
A., vi. 700 differ from these. The Porte Triomphale 
illustrated in Sayger-Desarnod is probably identical 
with the Game K in Djewii, p. 6 et seq» 

The New Imperial Palace on an island 
formed by the TumJja was built by Mehem- 
med II in 1452 and Selim I (1512 — 1520); later 
Sultilns added individual kiosks and other buil- 
dings. By the beginning of the xix^k century it 
had begun to fall into decay, in 1829 the peace 
wdth Russia w'as signed there, on the 171^ January 
1878 the Turkish troops retreating before the 
Russians blew' up the main buildings The outlook 
tower dating fiom the xviii'* ccntuiy still remains. 
We infei from the accounts of European tra- 
vellcis of the xvip>' and beginning of the xviipk 
centuries, that the Serai was similarly planned to the 
Old Serai of lopkapu in Constantinople, cf. the 
last account in v ^loltke, Btiejc aus det Tuflet^ 
ed , p. 150 According to Ewliya the New 
Serai occupied the hunting-ground of the Greek 
emperors as a matter of fact the site does seem 
identic.al with the “meadows of Comnena" on the 
Tiiiidja where in 1337 the wedding of the Biilgar 
Crow'n-Pnnce Michael to a Byzantine princess was 
celebrated (Kantakuzeu, Hist ^ 1. SoS ). — -The Old 
Serai lay near the Selmiiye on the “planetree 
square" (^A'ataai Meidani) and is said to have been 
built by Murid I m 767 A. H (according to otheis 
in 820 A H by Mehemmed 1), it was afterwards 
— according to Ewliya in the reign of Suleiman 
I — adopted as barracks for the 'Adjemoghlan, 
like similar buildings elsewhere (the Galata Scrai, 
the Serai in Brusa, etc) and is known to ha\c 
been used as such to the end of the x\ ii*k century 

The Mosques The old churches were appa- 
rently left to the Chiisiians at the conquest with 
the exception of the Celebi Djami'^, which is con- 
sidered the oldest mosque, another mosque, the 
Ktltsse situated like the preceding wuthin 

the walls, w'lth an ancient consecrated fountain, 
was turned into a mosque by Mehemmed II Gcr- 
lach in 1578 counted 15 Gieek churches. 

The oldest mosque is that of Bayazid \ildinm 
also called Kupeli IJjamC, near the Mihal 
budge on the Maritza, 792 is given by Iladjdji 
Khalifa. Takwim^ as the date of its erection while 
the author of the Lnis al-Musamertn gives 802 
A II , Ewliya says it was completed by Mehem- 
med Celebi 

The second oldest mosque is the “Old DjamC” 
(E s k 1 Dj a m C, formerly also called U 1 u IJj 5 m C), 
begun by Mir Suleiman Celebi, continued by his 
brother Mus5 and completed by Mehemmed I, 
though some authorities say it was only finished 
by Murad II, it was burned down on the 14*^' 
Redljcb 1159 (30*1^ July 1746) and restored the 
following year 

Murad II built three mosques, the largest of 
which was the L6 Sherefcli, so called from the 
three balconies on two of its four minarets; it 
took ten years (841—851 A. ii ) to build {Enif 
al-Musamerin), The same Sultan built the Dilr 
al-HadIth (in 838 a, H.), in the forecourt 

of which 13 the mausoleum of the two princes Hasan 
and Orkhan, sons of Mur5d II, and a year later (839) 
the MurSdlye, onginally a Mewlewi monastery. 

Prom this earlier penod the following mosques 
also date: 

I. Eghe (‘^A^igha) Kadin on the 
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road to Stambul, built in 823 by Sultan, 

daughter of Mehemmed I.; 2 KljSdjfi Elyas al 
the gate Kafeskapu, dating from 825 H., 3. the 
mosque of Mihalbeg on the Tundja, with hos- 
pital a.nd poor-kitchen dating from 825 II.; 4. the 
Beilerbei dating from 832 H., as well 

as the mosque of JJarUdje Pasha, which is 
well-known because the head of the Giand Vizier 
Kara Mustafft who was executed after the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Vienna in 1683, is buried there. 

In the reign of Mehemmed II. there were 
built, the Selim Celebi lijami^ (in 867, or 
873 A II ), the Sultan founded by Sitti 

Sultan, wife of the Sultan, in 877 11 ., the mos- 
que at the Zawiye of Sadi^dcde (882 A H ), and 
the mosque ofDjezerl Kasim Pasha (883 H.) 

Bay a/ id II. built the mosque, which bears 
his name, on the bank of the Tundja during the 
years 889 — 893 (1484 — 1488); it was particularly 
celebrated foi its splendid philanthropic endowments 
(mediese, hospital and asylum, pooi-kitchen) and 
is thciefore sometimes also called Yeni Tmaret 
Djami' Ills Viziei Suleiman Pasha founded 
another mosque near the “New Biidge” In the 
leign of Selim I, Lari Celebi built a mosque 
m 920 A II, Suleiman I built the mosque 
attached to the Zawiya of Shudja*^ and the Tash- 
lik Djami*^, the latter being one of the famous 
Sinan’s woiks 

The most celebrated building in Adiianople, 
the Selim lye mosque was built foi Selim II in 
976 — 982 (1568 — 1574) by the architect Sinan, 
who describes it as his greatest masterpiece by 
which he surpassed even Aya Sofia Situated on 
the highest part of the town with a large cupola 
and four slender pillarlike minarets each with 3 
balconies and as many staiicases, and a spacious 
forecouit, and splendidly ecjuipped in the intciioi, 
it became the court-mosque of the city In Adna- 
nople Sinan also built the mosque of IGiasseki 
Sultan at the New Budge and the mosque of 
Defterdar Mustafa Pasha. 

40 large and small mosques in all aie mentioned 
besides a number of medreses, schools of Tiadition 
(^Da.) al-Hadlth)^ Dcivish monastciic«; andZawuas. 
The Sellmiye is further said to have had a libiary 
containing 5000 volumes. 

dhc be zest ms (warehouses), iaijjii (bazaais) 
and khans (fondachi) of this city arc equ.ally 
celebrated. Ihe “Old Bczestin”, a ivakf of the 
Dar al-IIadith IJjami^ was built by Murad II, the 
other, a ivakf of the “Old mosque” by Sultlln 
Mehemmed I. These are surpassed by "^A 1 1 P a sh a’s 
Bazaar (967 == 1 5 59“ 1560) built by Siniin for 
Semiz All Pa&|ia, and the Shoemakcis’ Bazaar 
{^Kawivaflat Cai shusi^ also called Uzitn Cars]iu\ 
built by Murad III as a Wakf of the Selimlyc 
mosque Among the 18 larger khans may be 
mentioned * the lOi fin Rustem Pashu, built by 
Sinfin, that of Mustafa P a sJi a (^Ikt Kapulu) and 
the laigest of all, the Khfin 'A^ishe Kadin, near 
the mosque of the same name, built in ioi8 
(1609-1610) by Ekmekdjirade Ahmed Pasha, 

The Sciais of the Viziers and Pashas (detailed 
m Ewliyfi, in. 458 ct seq ) weie also very nu- 
meious, they were, like the Imperial Palace, left 
to fall to pieces after Adrianople lost its impor- 
tance as the second royal residence 

The stone budges over the Maiitza and Tundja, 
which in part date from the Byzatotine period, 
deserve special mention. The following are given: 


I. the bridge at the Serr|[dj-khane, built in 
855 (a. H.) by ^ihab al-Din Pasha, collapsed at 
the beginning of the xvii^*' century and was re- 
built; 2 The bridge of Bfiyazid II over the 
Tundja, with 6 arches; 3. the bridge near the 
mosque of Bfiyazid I, dating from the Byzantine 
period and repaired by Suleiman I in 951 A. H ; 
4. a bridge of the year loio A H. at the tomb 
of the saint SefershMi; 5. the Mihal bridge, of 
the Byzantine period, repaired m 823 by Mehem- 
med I and in 1050 A. H. by Kemankesh Mustofa 
Pasha, 6. the New Bridge of Ekmekdjizade 
Ahmed Pasha of the year 1027 A ii 

The aqueducts were built by Suleiman I and 
restored in the beginning of the xviii*^‘ century 
(v. Hammer, Gesch d. Osm Retches^ vii. 66) 

Bibliography The detailed monograph on 
Adiianople compiled by Khibri ^Abd al-Rahman 
of Adiianople in 1046 (1637-1637) under the 
title lulls al-Musamerin (Royal Library of Vienna 
1052) IS extracted in Hfidj^i Khalifa’s Rumeli 
und Bosna^ transl by v. Hammer, Vienna 1812, 
p. I — 15 and in Djcwri’s Chronicle (Stambul 
1291) cf V. Hammer, Gcsch, d. Osm, Retches,^ 
\. 691 el seq , besides the long section in 
Ewliya Celebi, vol 111 , we may quote the des- 
criptions by European travellers in the xviidi 
and xviii^l' centuries (John Covel in the Eaily 
Voyages and Travels in the Levant by Th. 
Bent, London 1893, Antoine Galland, Journal^ 
ed by Ch Schefer, Pans 1881 , E. Chishull, 
Travels in Turkey,^ Lonaon 1747, Letters of 
Lady Montague letters 25 — 34) The decay 
of the city in the beginning of the xix^i century 
IS described by George Kcppel, Narrative of 
a fouiney across the Balcam (London 1831), 
1 , and Moltke, Brief e uber Zustande und Be^ 
gebenkcitcn tn der Turkci^ 6^*‘ ed , p. 150 et 
seq.,^ Nicolas de Nicolay, Navigations etc. gives 
t)pes of the inhabitants in the xvi^l‘ century. 
Views and plans of the mosques and other 
buildings are given by C Sayger et A. Desar 
nod. Album d'un voyage en Tuiqute cn J82Q- 
jSjo (Pans n. d. foi ), Thomas Allom and Robert 
Walsh, Con^tantinopta^ vol. 11 73 and 77, anti 
notably by C Gurlitt, Die Bauten Adrtanopds 
in Ot icntahsches Archh\ v 1 p 1 and 11 (cp. 
wnth Jacob in Da Islam,^ vol. lu 358 — 368) 
(J. H Mordtmann.) 

EDJNEBI, the Turkish pronunciation of the 
Arabic Ad/na^i^ “stranger” [q. v , 1. 14 C']. 

EDREMID, the capital of a Kazfi of the 
Sandjak of Kara si in the Wilfiyet of 
Brusa, wnth a population of Turks and Greeks 
(c. 8cx>o souls in all of whom 2000 aie Greeks, m 
1883 houses j, IS situated 3-6 miles inland from the 
port of A\tAi in the uppeimost corner of the 
Gulf of Edicmid. The rums ol the ancient Adra- 
myttion ('AT/)afxt/r(r)<ov, ^ABpafzvvnov in the B)- 
zantinc authors, m Idiisi) are at Karatash 

on the sea near the Skala of Kemer-Edrcmid. 
Atramyttion w^as destroyed by the Turcoman 
who had established himself in Smyina since 1090, 
and after it had been rebuilt the town again 
suffered at the hands of another lurk Monolykos 
in 1 1 15 (Alcxiasy li. 224, 245, ed. Reifferscheid). 
To defend it against such attacks Manuel 1 forti- 
fied the town (about 1160, Nikctas, p 195). Early 
in the xivd' century Edremid fell into the hands 
of the Karasioghlu of Bergama, after the Genoese 
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of Phocaea had undert^iken the defence of the town 
against the Turks (Pachymeres, u. 557 When 

Sultan OrkhSn dispossessed the Karasioghlu about 
1345, Edremid passed >vith the other lands of this 
dynasty under Ottoman rule In 1403 TlmUrlank’s 
troops on their return march from Brusa to Mag- 
nesia made a raid on Adramyttion, Assus and Per- 
gamon from Bahkesri (Ducas, p 72, compared with 
Sheref al-Dfn) It is not known when the town w'as 
transferred from the sea-coast to the interior. 

Bibliography Tomaschek in the Stlz ~ 
Bcr dtr K. Akad, IVien^ vol 124, viii. 23 et , 
Zeilschr. d. Ges /. Etdkunde zu Berlin^ 1889, 
p 290 ct Siq , Cuinet, La Turqute d'^Asie^ iv. 
273 et seq.\ A Philippson, Reisen u. Forschun- 
gen tm IVestl Kleinasitn^ i. 30 et 

(J. II. Mordtmann.) 

EDRiS. [See idrIs] 

EFENDI, an Ottoman-Turkish word borrowed 
from the Bjzantine Greek >x(pevr)f^ (Du Cange), de- 
rived from the ancient Greek “sir, master”, 

a legal term (used by Phrynicus, Polybius and even 
Euripides with this meaning). This name is given 
to men who have had a liberal education, oidinary 
people and subordinate ofticers are called Agha 
(Aa by elision of the velar) they receive the title 
Efcftdi when they have completed their literary 
education. Efendim (abbreviated familiarly and 
jokingly to Efem\ “Sir”, “madam”. The Kadi of 1 
Constantinople is also called Istambol Eftndtsi, 
The Ra^is^Efendt (for Ra^is al-Kuttdb = “chief 
of the scnbes”) w'as before the reforms the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Sultan also 
holds but not exclusi\ely the title Ffendimtz — “our 
Lord”, the Arabs of Egypt apply the analogous 
expression Efendi-na to the Khedive This term 
IS purely Turkish and has penetrated everywhere 
that Ottoman influence h.as made itself felt 

Bibliography J Psichari, Efendi^ in the 
Melanges Havet^ p 3 ^ 7 — 4^7, A. de Biberstein 
Kazimirski, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais^ 1. 41 , 
Barbierde Meynard, Dictionnaire Turc-Frangats^ 

L 42-43. (Cl. Huart) 

EGERDIR , the capital in a Kaza of 
theSandjaVofHamIdabad in the Wila- 
yet of Koniya, situated on a tongue of land 
at the south end of the lake of Egerdir, with a 
few thousand inhabitants, all Muhammadans, on the 
adjacent island of Nisi (Njjg*/), Turkish Nisin, Nis 
adasi with a monastery live about 1000 Turkish- 
speaking Greeks The town presumably fell into 
the hands of the Saldjuks at the same time as 
the district of Isparta, which Kihdj Arslan III 
conquered (600-601 A. ii ) (see Houtsma, Recuetl 
etc.. Ill 62), its citadel which is now destroyed 
is said to have been built by Kaikubad I After 
the break-up of the Saldjuk empire, Egerdir be- 
came the capital of the Turkoman Hamidoghlu; 
one of the first rulers of this dynasty, Felck al- 
Din (beginning of the xiv^h century) gave it the 
name P'elekb^, or FelekabSd (Abu ’l-Fida, Geo- 
graphy^ transl. by Reinaud, 11. 2, 1 34) In 783 
or 784 A. H. the last Hamido gh lu sold his king- 
dom to Murad I and Egerdir thus passed under 
Ottoman rule. Timurlank conquered the town and 
the fortified island of Nlsadasi on the 17‘h Sha^^bSn 
805 = March 1403, (baM al-Din, according 
to Sheref al-Din on the 171^^ Redjeb) on his march 
through Anatolia and gave them to the Kara- 
mano^lu whom he restored, the latter had to 
return them to the Ottomans in 1425 with the 


district of Hamideli The town has no less than 
30 large and 18 small mosques and also a small 
library with 218 manuscripts; the name was ori- 
ginally pronounced Egndiir (Ibn BatH^a, ii. 267 ; 
Ibn Fadl Allah in Not, et Extr,,^ xiii. 360, 384). 

Bibliography, Sa'^d al-Din, i. 21 1 et seq,\ 
IlSdjdji Khalifa, Dj thannuma,^ p. 640; Sarre, 
Reise tn Kleinasten,^ p 142 seq ; cf. the 
aiticle HAMlDOiUilU. (J. H. MORIirMANN ) 
EGIN, the capital of a KazS containing 
about 60,000 people in the bandjak of Kharput 
in the Wilayet of Ma^^mdrat al-Aziz, occupies a 
picturesque site about 3000 feet above sea-level 
in a wooded hollow', where the river widens, on 
the light bank of the Kaia Su or w'estern Eu- 
phrates, N E. of ^Arab-kir surrounded by a cres- 
cent of hills 1300 feet high, down whose sides 
fall numeious streams The town is believed 
to have been founded in the \pl‘ century by Ar- 
menians fiom Waspurakan (see bt. Martin, 
sur I'Armtme,, i 189) So recent a winter as Von 
Moltke still desciibes it as a stronghold of the 
Armenians, who leave it in their youth for Con- 
stantinople and return with the wealth they have 
amassed Moie recently the population estimated by 
Cuinet at 19,000, by Yorke at 1 5,000, is composed 
one half of Armenians the other of Turks. In 
1S95-1896 there were massacres of Armenians m 
the town. 

Bibltogf ap hy IlSdjdjf Eb^illfa, Dnhdn- 
ntimd (Constantinopel 1145), P ^24, Ritter, 
Erdkunde,^ \ 790 — 792, H. von Moltke, Brief e 
uber Znstande in der Tutket^,^ p. 378 et 
seq , V W Yorke in the Geogr, Joiirn , viii. 
(1896, u ), p. 333 et seq (R Hartmann) 
EGRI, German Erlau, archbishopric and the 
political centre of the Hevesian comitate in Hun- 
gary, was in Turkish hands from 1576 to 1687. 
It IS particularly celebrated for its heroic and 
successful defence under Stephan Doho fiom the 
9''‘ bept to the Oct 1552 against overwhel- 

ming forces under the Vizier Ahmed (Von Ham- 
mar, Gcsch d, Osin Rtuhes,^ 111 307 et seq,,^ 

Jorga, Gesch d Osm Reiehes,^ lu 243) It was 
not till 1596 that the Turks, m the reign of Me- 
hemed III, succeeded in taking it (v Hammer, 
op Lit iv. 262 et seq , Jorga, op cit, in 32 1 et 
seq). In 1687 town surrendered to General 

Caraffa on the death of the commander of its 
garrison, ^Othman Rustem Agha (v. Hammer, op 
cit vi 507, Jorga, op. cit..^ iv. 229). 
EGRI-DAGH [bee Ararat 1 420^] 

EGYPT 

The name Egypt — the etymology is more cor- 
rectly preserved in the German form Agypten — 
IS derived from the Greek A’/yuTTo; of which 
only the abbreviation Ktbt survived into the Mu- 
hammadan period as the name of the inhabitants 
of the country. The land itself is known by the 
old Semitic name the Arabic form of which is Misr , 
from this the colloquial language has made Masr. 
The Muslim conquest began at the end of the 
year 18 = 639. From that year to the present day 
Egypt has been one of the centres of the political, 
cultural and religious development of Islam. No- 
where else has Islam come into such active con- 
tact with modern Europe as in the land of the 
Nile. It is a very difficult task to give a survey 
of the multifarious aspects of Egyptian life in the 
purely Muslim period but with this modern devel- 
opment it becomes well nigh impossible. If in 
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spite of this an attempt is here made to give a 
comprehensive survey, it is only possible by making 
an essential distinction between mediaeval and 
modern Egypt The modern period in Egypt be- 
gins with the French expedition of 1798 and 
with Muhammad 'All. There are many connecting 
links between the old and the new period but it 
is nevcitheless an entirely new Egypt with entirely 
new aspects which must be treated in quite a 
difTerent fashion in such an article as this, that 
arises in the nineteenth century. The invasion of 
the Nile valley by European civilisation has been 
for the latter of immensely greater moment than 
even the rise of Hellenism was. An entirely new 
period begins with the Khedives in contrast to 
which perhaps the whole histoi7 of Egypt and 
certainly the Muslim period forms a distinct unity 
The subject has been divided with reference to 
this distinction. Here we shall only discuss mediaeval 
Muhammadan Egypt (639 — 1798) and refer the 
leader to the article kiildivls for Egypt under 
European influence. 

I. The Historical Development. 

As all the dynasties and important men are 
dealt with in separate articles, the object of this 
aiticle IS only to give a general survey and detail 
the historical aspects and events which cannot or 
ought not to be given in the separate articles 


A. H 

Survey of 

the i u 1 c 1 s of Egypt. 

A. D 

18—21 

Conquest by ^Amr b. al- 



^As. . ... 

639—641 

21—38 

Governors for the Oi- 


thodox Caliphs 

641—658 

38—132 

Governois for the Umai- 



yads . 

658 750 

132—254 

Governors foi the ‘^Abba- 


sids 

750 — 868 

254 — 292 

Dynasty of the Tulunids 

868 — 905 

292—323 

Governors for the ^Abba- 



sids 

905—935 

323—358 

Iksbldid dynasty . . 

935—969 

358-567 

f^alimid Caliphs 

969 — 1171 

567—648 

Aiyabid dynasty 

I 171 — 1250 

648 — 792 

Bahii Mamluks 

1250—1390 

792—923 

Bmdji Mamluks . . . 

1390— 1517 

923 — 1212 

Ottoman Pashas and 



MamlQks . 

'517—1798 

1212 

Napoleon’s Expedition 



Beginning of the mo- 
dern period . 

1798 

The great conquests in Syria and the Trik 

displaced the capital Medina to the 

outskirts of 


the new empire. Byzantine Egypt constantly threa- 
tened the young empire and even Medina itself 
lay peiilously near the Byzantine naval haiboui 
of Klysma (Kulzum, Suez). Egypt with its uch 
coni-supplies must also have appeared a much 
more desirable acquisition to the central govern- 
ment than the more distant Syria or , at 

least a regular traftic in corn to the Hidjaz began 
immediately after the conquest. It is most impro- 
bable therefore that there is any historical foun- 
dation for the Arab story that Egypt was conquered 
against the wish of the Caliph. By the year 18 (639) 
the raiding policy of the early years of the con- 
quest had alieady been abandoned for one of 
permanent occupation. The state of affairs in Egypt 


at that time invited the Arab conquest. The ten 
years of Persian rule had been followed by a 
strong Byzantine reaction after the victories of 
Heraclius. The latter hoped by his ttpyjvtKdv to 
terminate the endless strife between Monophysites 
and Dyophysites and at the same time give the 
lesuscitated empire an united church. But it was 
too late, the Monophysite Egyptians, who appa- 
rently never grasped the Monothelitic proposals 
for compromise, believed that the hated creed of 
Chalcedon was to be forced upon them. As at 
the same time the financial claims of the empire 
on Egypt were veiy great and the administration 
of church and finance were in the same hands, it 
may be imagined that the attachment of the 
Egyptians to Byzantium was not overgreat. In 
631 the emperor Heraclius had sent Cyrus, pre- 
viously Bishop of Phasis in the Caucasus, to Alex- 
andria as Patnaich and at the same time head of 
the civil administration. For ten years this man 
sought by every means in As power to persuade 
the Coptic church to adopt the elptjvixov and at 
the same time to increase the revenues of the 
treasury The portrait of Cyrus is painted blacker 
and blacker by later Coptic tradition, for not 
only did he indirectly pave the w'ay for the Arabs 
but he was the governor of Egypt who concluded 
the most important treaties with the Arabs, It is 
from Cyrus that the essential features of the half- 
legendary character of the Mu^awkis [q. v.] of Arab 
tradition are derived The conqueror of Egypt 
was *^Ami b. al-'As [q. v., i p 334^ seq ] He had 
already distinguished himself in Syria and now 
appeared unexpectedly in December 18 (639) on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt from which the 
troops had been withdiawn and about a month 
later (Muharram I9r=januaiy 640) captured Pe- 
lusium w'lth only 3000 — 4000 men ^Amr could 
not risk a decisive battle till he had been rein- 
forced by about 5000 men under the leadership 
of Zubair, the celebiated comp inion of the Prophet. 
With these he defeated the Byzantines under the 
Augustalis Theodores in the battle of Heliopolis 
(Radjab 19 = July 640), which w^as immediately 
followed up by the occupation of one of the 
suburbs of Babylon [q v , i 550]. The citadel 
of the town held out for some time longer. Cyrus 
w'ho was w'lihin its wails entered into negotiations 
wnth ‘^Amr in spite of considerable opposition in 
his owm camp and then left Egy^pt to have the 
treaty proposed with ^\mr ratified by the Emperor 
Ileiaclius was exceedingly enraged, Cyrus w’as 
accused of treason and banished, soon afterwards 
Heraclius died (23«^1 Safar 20=11'^ February 
j 641) As his death seemed to destroy all hope of 
I relief, the citadel of Babylon capitulated on the 
[ 21*'* Rabf II = 9’*^ April 641. The eastern Delta 
and, as Babylon was the key to the upper Nile 
valley, Upper Egypt also thus fell into "Amr's 
hands. He now crossed the Nile and following 
Its western arm, slowly advanced on Alexandria 
via Nikiu, the see of a bishop, which suriendered 
on the 26’h DjumSda 1 = I3^h May Here he 
met wnth a vigorous resistance and, although able 
to occupy the surrounding country temporarily, saw 
for the time being no hope of actually capturing 
the strongly fortified seaport. We arc not very well 
informed as to the gradual expansion of his pov\ er 
in the rest of Egypt. Meanwhile affairs had taken 
a sudden turn in Constantinople. Cyrus was sent 
back to Egypt to get the most favourable terms 
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possible from ^Amr. Cyrus returned to Alexandria 
on the 2^^ Shawwfil 20 Sept. 641). His 

further course of action is not quite clear In 
contrast to his previous attitude he now assiduously 
courted the support of the Copts and it is not 
improbable that he wanted to establish an Egyptian 
primacy under Arab suzerainty. In autumn he 
concluded, unknoivn to the Alexandrines, the final 
treaty of surrender with '^Amr by which the city 
was to be vacated by the Greeks by the 1 6^*' 
Shawwalai (i7''‘ Sept 642) On payment of a cer- 
tain tribute the inhabitants \icie guaranteed liberty 
of life and property as well as the free exeicise 
of their religion. At first they were ver) indignant 
at this treaty but ultimately boived to necessity 
'Ihe Greeks abandoned the city and it was sui- 
rendeied to the Arabs at the expiry of the ap- 
pointed period Cyrus died before the surrender 
took pi ice To protect his real, ‘^Amr undertook 
an expedition in the following wintei (22 = 642- 
643) against the neighbouring Pentapolis (Barka) 
and thus concluded the conquest of the land It 
was not Alexandria but I'ustat, the cit\ which had 
grown out of the camp before Bab) Ion, that was 
chosen a^ the capital of the coimti) [see the aiticle 
CMRO, 1. p S16 t'/ seij ] Once again the Byzantines 
were stared to activit) In 25-26 (645) a Byzantine 
fleet under Manuel suddenly appeared m the road- 
steads of Alexandria and tlie city rose in rebellion 
and welcomed the Byzantines. At this time \\mr 
was no longer at the head of affaiis in Egypt 
but he had to be summoned there, as his successor 
was not able to cope with this unexpected devel- 
opment His military genius once more tiiumphed, 
in a short time he drove the Byzantines out of 
the country and conquered Alexandria for a second 
and last time — on this occasion by force of 
arms — in 25 (646) 

The last ^tep in the conquest was to render 
secure the southern frontier. Egypt has on the 
whole natural boundaries, the sea in the north, 
the Lybian desert in the east and the Arabian 
desert and the Red sea m the west It was onlv 
the southern frontier that was undefined It was 
defined by an expedition undei VXbdallah b. SaM 
who had replaced ^Ami as governor for a time 
before the second occupation of Alexandria and 
filled the post a second time till shortly before 
the murder of ‘Othman In 31 = 651-652 he 
advanced against the Chiistian kingdom of Nubia, 
south of Assuan, reached Dongola (Dumkula in 
al-Kmdi, ed Guest, p 12 and 13) and m Ramadan 
of the same year concluded a treaty with the 
ruler of the Nubians which has been preserved 
(Khitat^ 1 200, \2 ct seq , cf Zciischr fut Assyr 
xxii. 14 1 et seq') By its terms an official exchange 
of commodities w'lth Nubia was instituted This 
agreement was called bakt [q. v , 1. 608'' et seq ] which 
— it may be added here — is probably denved 
from the Latin pactum Down to the Mamluk 
period Philae (Bilak) formed the southern boundary 
of Egypt The most northerly point in the Nubian 
kingdom was called al-Kasr 

When in the reign of the Caliph Othman quar- 
rels everywhere broke out between the Kiscus 
and the Arab troops, 'Alidallih b. SaM had to 
leave Egypt and it was from Egypt that the 
assassins of ^OLhrnan went to Medina (35 == 656) 
Egypt was next under rule till it was taken 

from him by ‘^Amr b al-L\s, the Anti-cahph 
Mu^awiya’s general (38 = 658) Henceforth it le- 


mamed in the possession of the Umaiyads except 
foi the brief period of the nominal suzerainty of 
the Anti-caliph ‘^AbdallSh b al-Zubaii, who held 
Egypt from 64-65 (683-684) Of the governors of 
this period ‘^Abd al-'^Aziz b. Merwim [q. v., i 
36^*]. the brother of the Caliphs ^Abd al-Malik, 
was of special importance for the country; he 
ruled the land practically independently fiom his 
headquaiters in Helw5n It w^as he who gave the 
administration the character it long maintained. 
Ihe later governois of this period are of more 
impoitance for economic than purely political his- 
tory When the dynasty was overthrown, Egypt 
was the last lefiige of the unhappy MerwSn 11, w'ho 
met his end here. This event made such an im- 
pression on the Coptic Chiistians that it has found 
a place in the Coptic Apocalypse of Daniel where 
Mci Willi appeals as the seventeenth king w^ith the 
number 666 (M-kg-f-p-}-c?-f-i/-J-a |-v = 666) Severus 
of Ashmuuain gives a very remaikable account 
at great length of his eml from the mouth of an 
alleged eyewitness w'hich i^rescnts a marked con- 
trast to the biief statements in the Muhammadan 
chroniclers (ed Evetts, p 119 et ^eq.^ ed Seybold, 
173 it seq , Hamburg text of Scveius, ed Seybold, 
p 165 it Stq) d he Abbrisids hcie appear as 
“Turks” and m the Apocalypse of Daniel the 
conqueror of Meiwdn as Pitoiiigos It is important 
to note these Christian echoes of the tiagedy be- 
cause the pissing of the (Caliphate fiom the Umai- 
yads to the Abbasids seems from the Muhammadan 
historians to have made no particular impression 
on the Egyptians hroin the point of view of 
economic histoiy also this transition was of im- 
portance 

Under the UVbbasids the country was ruled Ijy 
governors, who till the year 242 = 856 wcio 
usually Aiabs In this year the last Arab governor 
left the country which was heiicefoith to be go- 
verned by Turks only till Ahmad b liilrin foun- 
ded the first Tiiikish dv nasty Ma‘mlin was the 
only Caliph to visit the Nile valley and even the 
feudal vassals appointed by MahnUn and his suc- 
cessois between the Caliph and the governors rarely 
visited Egypt The most important historical mo- 
vement which, though in the main completed in 
the pre-d ulunid period, went on down to the Mam- 
lak period, was the spread of Arab culture 
and the Muslim religion in Egypt, ddicse 
were not identical developments for the Egyptians 
who remained Christians soon began to adopt the 
language of the ruling classes also and by the 
fourth = tenth century we find that the (Mptic 
ecclesiastic has to write Arabic if he wishes to l)c 
understood Arab culture was spread by vaiious 
causes d he town-dwxlling Arabs, who were con- 
centrated in the capital hustat, the Arabs who held 
the higher ofliccs in the Coptic speaking provinces 
contributed very little to the propagation of Arab 
influence in the provinces dTc introduction of the 
Arabic language in the government offices said to 
have taken place m 87 (705-706) — in reality both 
Greek and Arabic were used down to the begin- 
ning of the second century — did not affect i^/q 
of the population. The chief factor m the spicad 
of A*-aii, culture which gave it so much greater 
effect than the preceding Hellenism, was the gia- 
dual settlement of the country districts by Arab 
nomads. Unlike the Greeks who were town-dwellers 
and Built up civic communities of great importance 
in the histoiy of civilisation the Arabs had not from 
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the first been dwellers in cities. The men of Mecca 
and Medina like the Arabs of Syria of course quickly 
adapted themselves to the environment of a large 
city, but they required pastures to be maintained for 
them, they wanted their rabf- wa-laban^ and out of 
such a country life permanent settlements fre(iuently 
grew up in the provinces. The numerous Bedouin 
tribes on the other hand who came to Egypt in 
the tram of the picked troops of the regular army 
or were deliberately transported thither as m the 
case of the Kais in 107 = 725 or lastly gradually 
migrated casually and without any settled plan led a 
very nomadic life These tribes and clans gradually 
advanced southwards on the boidcrs of the culti- 
vated country on both sides of the Nile valley Then 
cattle-rcariug was of benelit to the agiaiian popu- 
lation who supplied them u ith corn. Their relations 
however were frequently less peaceful particularly 
as the turbulence of the Bedouins added to the 
extortions of the tieasury became a continual source 
of affliction to the Copts Sections 01 even whole 
tribes gradually succumbed to the advantages of 
a settled life and thus a strong vein of Arab 
blood was constantly being added to the Coptic 
people of the Nile valley. This process of assi- 
milation IS still going on and the government of 
the KJhedives has done much to make these always 
uniuly Bedouins of the frontiers adopt a ‘•cttlcd 
life Fiom the authorities, rare for the early period 
but copious later (cf Kl-Macrizi’s Abhandlung uber 
die in Ai^ypten cingewandertcn Stan'tne^ cd. Wus- 
tcnfeld) It w'ould ajipear that quite a consideiable 
migration took place which even sent offshoots as 
far as the Sudan. How far direct immigration of 
tubes and individuals (tiaders) across the Red Sea 
into Upper Egypt also played a pait has not yet 
been investigated, but Strabo’s description of Coptos 
in Upper Egypt as a half Aiab town is suggestive 
The tradic on ancient tiadc-ioutes was certainly 
douliled aftei Arabia and Egypt had become ])arts 
of one and the same empire These wandeung Aiabs 
weie of course never great caincrs of civilization 
but the ancient civilization of the Nile valley as- 
similated them and only the Arabic language re- 
mained The mixing process must have been greater 
than the anthiopological and moral bimilanty of 
the modern fellah with the peasant of the period 
of the Phaiaohs would lead one to suppose Ihc 
pow'cr of assimilation possessed by the climate of 
the Nile valley which has been observed in animals, 
must certainly have done its w'ork, but without a 
groat deal of mixing it is inexplicable that the 
Coptic peasant in the country with his essentially 
conseivative nature should have adopted another 
language Not only did the Aiabs become nilotiscd 
but the Copts must have been arabicised to a 
greater extent 

Side by side with this adoption of Aiab culture, 
the spread of Islam usually went hand in hand 
but the latter also followed other law's. In leli- 
gion the Aiabs brought the Copts freedom from 
the Byzantine yoke but the latter w'crc not the 
less hostilcly disposed to Islam. At the time of 
the conquest there were two ecclesiastical com- 
munities opposed to one another, the Jacobites 
i e. the Coptic church and the Malkitcs 1. c. the 
orthodox Byzantine church icpicscnted by Cyius. 
As was their custom the Arabs supported the 
heterodox movement, and the Jacobites attained 
unrestricted power, they annexed- quite a number 
of Malkite churches and monasteries and took 


advantage of their good relations wdth the Arab 
rulers to win as many Malkites as possible over 
to their side. For example they succeeded in 
getting a double poll-tax levied on Malkites which 
caused many to become Jacobites. This method 
was afterwards used by Islam against Christians 
of both sects. As the Arabs were at first hailed 
by the Copts as their deliverers from the Byzantine 
yoke. It naturally followed that even in the early 
yeais after the conquest numerous conversions to 
Islam took place, but on the whole active prosely- 
tising was hardly noticeable in the early decades 
after the conquest. Ihe Arab government even 
regularly appointed a patiiaich and ‘^Abd al-’^Aziz 
and otheis allowed the building of new Christian 
churches which was quite contrary to the later prac- 
tice and the SharUa We get the impression from 
Christian Aiabic sources of the time that the Arabs 
were only concerned about the money they ex- 
torted from the Christians but there w'cre of course 
at the same time occasional ^ttacks on their reli- 
gion also, thus, for example, al-Asbagh, the son 
of ‘^Abd al-^AzIz forced the Chiistians to take part 
in the salat dhc Arab go\erDment also found 
itself forced on economic grounds to take steps 
against the monastic system which deprived the 
land of the best of its youthful vigour and it w'as 
natural that the Chiistians had to pay a very 
considerable tribute, w'hich ceased when they 
adopted Islam In spite of official recognition the 
Cliristians were sometimes badly treated by the 
Muhammadan populace All these icasons explain 
the lalhci rapid progicss of Islam in Egypt and 
make it seem remarkable that as late as the 
= \iv^^' century there should ha\c been jo- 
pillar usings on account of the number of Chris- 
tian officials in the DiwSn (Makiizi, Khttat^ li. 
512 el seg) This war on Chnstian officials lasts 
throughout the whole history of Egypt At the 
end of the fust century A H we still find Chris- 
tians m the highest offices in the civil admim- 
stiation. K)mar ll’s attempt to leplace the lower 
officials also by Muslims {Der Islam ^ u 365) w’as 
predestined to failure In the course of centuries 
Christnns were gradually replaced by Muslims 
throughout the public offices but the mechanl^5m 
of administration was so complicated that its ma- 
nagement icmained for centuries a privilege of 
the ChusUan Copts As late as the Falun id period 
we still find Christians and Jews, who at most 
only formall) professed Islam, even in the office of 
w.azTr That the dlwans at this time were full of 
Christian officials is clcai from al-Sairafi’s polemic 
in his account of the Dliratt al-lndul {^Kanun 
DiiKUin al-Ra^a'tl^ p. 94 et scql) The similar state 
of affairs in the Mamluk ^>eriod has already been 
discussed. In all cases one can see that the go- 
vernment for the time being piotected Chiistians 
— piohably for fi:)CaI reasons — but it had occasio- 
nally to make concessions to the fanaticism of the 
mob Individual rulcis also as, for example, the Fati- 
mid al-H.lkim had sometimes the same view's as the 
mob. We can thus obsers e that in course of time 
the demands of the Sharif gradually won greater 
inffucncc in everyday life, for example the ]>rcsciip- 
tion of a distinctive dress for Christians and Jews, 
the inteidiction of riding on hoiseback, of building 
new chuiches etc , but even in times of great 
excitement these orders were only put into exe- 
cution for a brief period, for otherwise popular 
anger against their neglect would not have con- 
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stantly broken out again MakrTzI who deals with 
these matters m several passages of his 
marks two important dates in the progress of 
Islam in Egypt The first of these is the period 
following the great Copt rising in the reign of 
Ma^mOn. The gradually increasing pressure of 
taxation had goaded the Copts to several risings, 
which weie riilhlcssly put down by Ma^nun and 
his generals (see Becker, Bettrage zur Geschichte 
Agyptcns^ p. 1 29 et scq.'). From that time on the 
Copts began to adopt Islam and the Arabs gained 
power in the country districts. At a much later 
period we find the Copts causing a crisis not 
only in the capital but throughout the country in 
the reign of IS^ 5 sir b Kala^un in 720 et seq, — 
1320 et seq. Churches were destroyed, Christians 
tortured and in one of the smaller towns such as 
Kalyub 450 Christians became con\erts to Islam 
in one day (Wustenfeld, Macrizi'’s Geschtchte dtr 
Kopten^ p. 81); this place may be taken as typical 
of the rest of the country. The last resistance of 
the Christians seems thereby to have been broken 
and the advance of Islam reached the stage at 
which we now see it It is only in Old Cairo 
and certain districts of Upper Egypt that Coptic 
communities of any size have survived. According 
to a calculation, in Becker’s Bettrage^ p 113 
based on the yield of the djizyu, the proportion 
of Muslims seems by Saladin’s time to correspond 
to what It IS to day. But this is probably not 
correct, for the average assessment of djizya is 
now know'll from papyri recently discovered to 
be much lower than the amount there taken on 
the authority of the Sfian^a so that the number 
of Christians in Saladin’s reign is to be placed 
at a much higher figure It is not till the later 
Mamluk period that we can say that the process 
of conversion to Islam is concluded although it 
had made great progress as early as the begin- 
ning of the Tulunid period. 

The history of Muhammadan Egypt as an in- 
dependent state begins with the Tulunids [q. v ]. 
Their accession had been preceded by a period 
of decline in the economic prosperity of the land 
as its resources had been recklessly exhausted by 
the government (cf Beitragc^ p 136 ct seq^ The 
governors or the often independent finance-admin- 
istrators were simply tax-farmers The revenues 
of the country went partly to Ba gh dad and partly 
into the pockets of successive governors without 
the country itself benefitting in the slightest there- 
from. This state of affairs was changed on the 
foundation of an independent dynasty. The money 
now remained in the country. When independent 
of the central government, Ahmad b. TulQn [q v.] 
no longer made a point of plundering the country 
but rather tried to make it yield a permanent 
revenue and increase the glory of his dynasty. 
From being a dependency Egypt developed into 
the centre of a great empire, the government im- 
proved, and general prosperity increased as at 
all times when the country has had a strong 
government hor the first time for centuries Syria 
was again ruled from Egypt and the whole history 
of antiquity as of the later Muhammadan period 
shows that the destinies of these two countries 
are closely bound up In this direction lies the 
natural expansion of an independent Egyptian 
kingdom. In one point, however, the TulUnids 
showed themselves true parvenus While the contem- 
porary Persian dynasties were creating a national 


civilization, the TUlUnids were content to be imi- 
tators. Just as at one period the German rulers 
had each to have their little Versailles, the capital 
of Egypt was modelled on Samarra and Baglidad 
This fact has b.een much exaggerated and FustSt- 
Caiio denied any genuine development in art or 
culture (E. Richmond, The Significance of Catro^ 
Journ. Roy Soc ^ P* 23 et seq,'). What 

IS undoubtedly true m this, is that a new period 
in the history of Egypt begins with the TulQnids 
and that Egypt did not escape the geneial de- 
velopment of Muslim civilization. 

In tracing the history of Egyptian civi- 
lization from 18 — 1212 = 639 — 1798 the peiiod 
may be divided into four very distinct periods, 
the Arabic, the Arabo-Persian, the Perso- 
Turkish and the pure Turkish, throughout 
which It must never be forgotten that the back- 
bone of the populace was Arabicised Copts The 
pre-Tulunid period may be described as the Arabic 
The Arabo-Persian period covers the lule of Tu- 
lunids, Il^shldids and Fatimids The influence ot 
Persian culture becomes giadually more and more 
marked. In spite of their Shfite creed the Fatimids 
make no break in the development of culture. A 
new stage only begins at the end of the Fa- 
timid period with Saladin and the AiyUbids. They 
brought the spirit and culture of the great SaldjQk 
empire to Africa also In art and industry, m 
political and intellectual life, indeed even in 
calligraphy the dawn of a new era may be obser- 
ved wdnch we shall discuss in detail below This 
second Perso-Turkish period covers the whole 
Mamluk period as the Mamluks regarded them- 
selves in everything as the successors of the Ai- 
yubids, whose political ambitions and even the 
titles of their court oflicials they inherited and 
maintained The fourth and last period is that of 
Ottoman rule in which Egypt is a Turkish pro- 
vince dhe successors of the Mamluks cieatcd 
nothing of value to civilization. 

hrom the point of view of political history 
we get quite another picture The epochs 18 — 
254 = 639—868 and 923 — 1212 = 1517 — 1798 
serve as prelude and epilude to the great j'leriod 
of Egyptian independence 'khc latter falls into 
three periods of which the Fatimid is the middle 
one. The pre-P'iltimid period is characterised by 
the struggle of the Turkish governors for inde- 
pendence from the central government of the 
Caliphate The independence of the Tuliinids be- 
came possible by the great slave rising after the 
suppression of which the brief glory of the dynasty 
was soon at an end. Ikhshid and his successors 
had to deal with less resistance, the IkhshTdid 
kingdom being a parallel to the Hamdanid and 
Buyid kingdoms, political entities which only be- 
came possible on the dissolution of the ^AbbSsid 
empire This is the period of the struggle for the 
right to exercise suzerainty over the Caliph, 'khe 
two Egyptian dynasties only lasted into the fourth 
century A. ii. They had neither a national nor a 
religious footing in the country. They were based 
on the ability of their founders whose kingdom 
was held together for some time longer after their 
death by the community of interest of those who 
had assisted them. They are ideal examples of 
the wonderful chances in a soldier’s career in 
those days, their rulers were promoted generals 
and yet something different from the Praetorial 
rulers of the MamlQk period. The idea of rightful 
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succession had not yet been quite obscured by 
license and opportunism. Beside the soldiers we 
have a further important factor in the financier. 
A phenomenon like the Madhara^yiln family, whose 
membcis without the slightest military power at 
limes unofficially luled Egypt purely by their econo- 
mic supeiiority, is a characteristic of the period. 
The bureaucracy and the tax-farmer, those inheri- 
tances fiom the ancient world, had not yet lost 
their power before the all-destroying militarism 
of the Mamliik period. The pre-batimid period 
differs markedly from the post-Fatimid in its in- 
ternal structuie as well as in its political attitude 
although the two have many featuies in common. 

Ihe character of the Fatimid period itself is 
quite different For the first time Egypt had a 
dynasty full of vitality founded on a religious 
basis Egypt itself was, however, not ShFite and 
the easy manner, in which Saladin restoied or- 
thodoxy, shows that the creed which had been 
forced upon the countiy had only been formally 
adopted. But the prestige of religion w'as of ines- 
timable value for the preservation of the dynasty 
and controlling the ambition of the generals which 
could only find an outlet by becoming at most 
mayors of the palace MuSzz had not come, like the 
TulOnid and lkhs]ild, as the representative and 
envoy of a legitimate ruler to the country but as 
the autocratic ruler of a poweiful kingdom for 
whom the way had been prepared by his geneials 
The first Egyptian Fatimid bad thus not to gain 
his position gradually by force of arms but came 
w'lth all the piestige of a ruler of Noith Africa 
and sui rounded by the halo of religion and the 
regal splendour of an Imam and Caliph The 
hatimid kingdom was oiganised on the model of 
the ‘^Abbasid oi rather after still oldei Pcisian 
prototypes They had nothing to learn when they 
arrived in Egypt but undeistood perfectly how to 
reconcile the ancient administiative system of the 
countiy with then assumptions of hieraichy Not 
only w'crc they themselves in part excellent rulers 
but they took care to surround themselves w'lth 
statesmen of gicat ability dheir authority offcied 
an almost insui mountable bariiei to the encroach- 
ments of the militaiy In the long run the fate 
of the ‘^Abbasids naturally overtook them also and 
the Mamiuk system arose out of their troops, but 
it was only thiough Saladin and his successois, 
more jiarticulaily through the military fiefs and 
the abolition of the burcauciacy inteimediary be- 
tween the ruleis and the people that the Mamlilks 
became an all-supreme power and a scouigc to 
the citizens. 

The contemporary political problems of the 
Fatimid period also were quite different from those 
of the preceding epoch. It is true that there again 
was a struggle for Syiia — even in the reign of 
the conqueror of Egypt — it w as no longei howevei 
a wai against a poweiful Caliphate but against 
the BOyids and SaldjfiV'' Between the latter and 
the Patimid kingdom lay a number of small, in- 
dependent kingdoms some of which sided with 
the East and some with the West. It w'as a war 
between "Abbasids and Patimids for mention in 
the ULu(ha, It was an insignificant episode from 
the point of view of the history of the world but 
to the Fatimids it was the fulfilment of then 
highest ambition when the ULti{ba was pionounced 
for them and their “holy fathci^’’ foi a brief 
period (449-450 = 1058) even in Baghdad, the 


capital of the 'AbbSsids, by the ephemeral usurper 
Basasiri. At its zenith the P'atimid empire was 
the only great Muhammadan power in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Here we have the historical antago- 
nism of two great powers, — which extended as far 
as Sicily and South Italy — namely that of Byzan- 
tium and Egypt. They cicated the pre-eminence of 
Egypt, which was still further increased by Saladin 
and survived into the Mamiuk period. This golden 
period in Egypt’s history lasted from al-MuSzz to 
al-Mustansir and has been described for us in glow- 
ing colours by the Persian NSsir-i l^usraw, shortly 
before its economic and political collapse m the 
reign of the last-named Caliph. No other land in 
Islam could then compaie with Egypt. It was 
only under the great SaldjQk Sultans that the 
^Irfik regained its premier position. Syria w'as lost 
to the Fatimids before the Saldjuk invasion Had 
It still been held by Egypt , Syria might have 
been able to make a powerful defence against 
the inroads of the CrusadersAw'hich were shortly 
to break in upon it, but an enfeebled Egypt and 
the small Atabeg states could not do this successfully. 

hatimid power began to decline rapidly every- 
where after the famine and rebellions in the reign 
of al-Mustansii Badr al-Djamali [q v., i. p. 560] 
and his son al-Afdal [q v , 1. p 146] could only 
temporarily check its decline. The praetorian go- 
vernment ruined the country , another factor was 
the invasion of the Crusaders and Amalrich stood 
at the gates of Caiio when the star of the Fati- 
mids was about to set This period of retrogres- 
sion takes us to the thud period of Egypt’s pros- 
perity under the Aiyubids [q v , 1. p 221*^ et seq?^ 
and the Mamluks [q v.]. 

Saladin lestoied the glory of Egypt anew. The 
featuies -of the new' epoch outlined above are 
only the expression of a new period in the politi- 
cal history The well-nigh inexhaustible natural 
w’ealth of Fg)pt enabled every new luler to devote 
himself to foicign politics on a large scale, if only 
he knew how to bring Older into domestic affairs. 
The tasks, which wrecked the declining power of 
the Fitimids, the suppression of rebellions at home 
and the icpulse of the Crusaders, w'ere successfully 
accomplished b) the Ai)ubids and their successors 
The struggle between East and West now centres 
round Egypt and the name Damietta [q. v., i. p. 
910’* ct uq ] lecalls many important events in the 
histoiy of the later Crusaders. Relying foi suppoit 
on the religious leaclion of the SaldjfiV period, the 
Aiyubuls were the true Shahids, who recognised 
the puipose of their dynasty in war against the 
enemies of Islam They reunited Syria to Egypt 
and held it for a long period. But this glonous 
dynasty unfortunately lacked any cohesion among 
the members of the family, split up into numerous 
lines, the mam object of the dynasty seemed to 
be extermine itself in internecine warfare. Whoever 
held Egypt had the advantage, as it was the centre 
of the kingdom. Saladin , al-'^Adil and al-Kamil 
were essentially Egyptian rulers. The power of the 
Aiyubids lay m the Ghuzz [q v.]; here lay the 
possibility of an ethnic basis for the dynasty but 
It was destroyed by the rivaliies of the individual 
lines Unity no longer lay in the ruling family 
but m the ethnic relationship of the troops ot 
the kingdom consisting almost entirely of slaves 
(Mamluks). While those who fought under the 
AiyUbid flag were not all Turks but included 
Slavs and Greeks, the Turkish element consider- 
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ably predominated. As they were constantly at 
war w'lth one another, the various membeis of the 
dynasty became more and more dependent on the 
good will of their generals and ultimately became 
mere playthings in the hands of ambitious com- 
manders It thus created no great stir when m 
the end the rulers, whose powei had now become 
purely nominal, disappeaied from the scene and 
those who had for long had the real control of 
the government now openly assumed responsibility 
for their actions 

The idea of a d) nasty slowly disappeared. Al- 
though associations with the Aiyflbids remained 
throughout the wdiole political system and although 
Kala^un, among the Ilahri Mamluks, w-as able to 
found a kind of dynasty, w'lth the Circassian 
Mamluks the government was a military oligarchy 
not only in piinciple, but in practice The de\el- 
opment of the railitai-y fiefs gave an entirely 
military character to the government It was a 
feudal state, based not on the possession of laud 
but on rent, relying for its defence not on free- 
born yeomen with a permanent interest in the 
soil, but on purchased slaves who were afterwards 
set free. The Mamliik aristociacy was a kind of 
stratum above the Egyptian people proper, which 
was at times plundered in the most shameless 
fashion Constantly quarrelling with one another, 
ruling the country as they pleased, ethnically a 
body of foreigners, numerically in no proportion 
to the native Egyptians, their survival for several 
centuries, particularly their energetic heaiing, and 
their great architectural activity, which required 
enormous financial resources, appears at first sight 
a puzzle It should never be forgotten that it was 
the Mamluks, who under Baibars formed the bar- 
rier which checked the advancing tide of Mongol 
invasion The battle of ^Ain I)jalut was no chance 
success, for Kala’un and other Sultans again and 
again repulsed the Mongols (Ilkhans) This is the 
great debt that the world owes to these slave 
Sultans, for they saved Egypt from the fate of 
Trak and it is due to them that the Nile valley 
has had a continuity of development in culture 
and political institutions unlike any other Muslim 
country Beside this great feat the final expulsion 
of the Crusaders seems an insignificant and easy 
success The subjection of Nubia also was of less 
importance for the history of Egypt than for that 
of the Sudan On all sides the same great power 
of expansion can be traced. The Egyptian go- 
vernment stood at the centre of international in- 
terest as a powerful organism Its relations with 
the Golden Horde arose out of their common 
opposition to the Ilkhans, but By zantium and other 
European kingdoms also sought the friendship of the 
powerful Mamliik Sultans During the same period 
one splendid building aro'.e after another in Cairo 
in spite of the fact that the constant wars were con- 
suming immense treasure The old buildings which 
at the present day still give Cairo its characteristic 
appearance are almost all MamlUk. Whence came 
the power and the money to do all this in a 
state with such a precarious constitution^ It was 
probably in the first place the unusual ability of 
a scries of great rulers like Baibars, Kala^un, 
Kasir, Barknk, Kait-Bcy, that brought the land 
this prosperity. In a state organised like that of 
the Mamluks where every one carried a marshall’s 
baton in his knapsack, it was only men of un- 
usual ability that came to the top, there was a 


kind of survival of the fittest in the system. In spite 
of then fondness for quarrelling with one another 
at home, they developed a strong csprit-de-corps 
in face of danger fioin abroad. The Mamluks, 
moreovei, were mainly Turks or Circassians, that 
is to say, unusually powerful members of naturally 
wailike peoples, selected for the slave-maiket. 
The rivalry among the individual amiis furthci 
provided an excellent military training It was 
a clever move of Baibars to offer a home in 
Cairo to the ^AbbSsids, driven out of Baghdad 
by the Mongols The claims of the Mamluk Sul- 
tans to the throne which weic by no means sound, 
vvcie laiscd above all suspicion by this step This 
clever coup raised their piestigc in a way which 
can hardly be undeistood at the present day The 
gieat Mamluks by no means lacked the qualities 
of rulers I'lum time to time something was done 
to improve the state of the countiy, canals weic 
made, oi reforms undertaken I he Arab Bedouin 
clement had become very strong in the countiy 
alongside of the bcllahin and encigctic steps 
lind to be taken against it from time to time so 
that agiiciilture again suffered The splendid cul- 
tuie of this peiiud could not possibly have been 
maintained out of the incv)mc fioni the land alone, 
although the rural population was veiy heavily 
buidencd The great source of the governments 
rc\cnue was the Indian trade which passed 
Ihiough Egypt as will be discussed below When 
it ceased, the doniiiiion of the Mamluks came to 
an end When the Portuguese obtained a footing 
m the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea and diver- 
ted trade with India round the Cape, a blow 
was struck at the very hcait of Egypt’s pros- 
perity. fortune had willed that in the same decades 
the might of the Ottomans began to threaten the 
Nile valley like some incxoiablc fate Egypt thus 
became a '1 urkish piovmce and its golden age 
was over. The whole eastern Metlitciianean be- 
gan to sink into the background by the transfer 
of the world's tiade to different routes and the 
discovery of America The focus of civilization 
had shifted The period 1517 — 1798 is for Egypt 
one of stagnation, the great events in the world’s 
history had their scene elsewhere 

Selim I entered Cairo on the last day of Rabi' I 
of the year 923 (22*^'^ April 1517). dhc last 
Mamluk rulei Tuman Bey had picviously been 
hanged at the Bab Zuwaila Selim and his succes- 
sor Sulaiman organised the constitution of the 
countrv with great caution The holder of the 
new Pasfialik was not to become too jiowerful 
nor was the Mamluk constitution of the imhtaiy 
upper stratum to be completely suppressed The 
Pasha and six bodies of troops under Beys with 
two Diwans or supiemc councils were to hold 
the balance. The Mamluk system thus found new 
scope for its energies Foi about a century the 
Pashas had some real authority and initiative but 
after a few’ unfortunate experiences the Porte be- 
gan to change its representatives every two years 
thereby making it impossible for them to have 
any permanent influence An endless series of 
Pa^Jjas files before our eyes, whose authority gra- 
dually becomes weaker before the power of the 
Beys, mutiny, deposition or assassination became 
daily events and ultimately the Porte was forced 
to send only Paghas, who were acceptable to the 
MamlQks and who soon sunk to be mere figure- 
heads. The SihaiMi al-Balad^ the governor of the 
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city, became the most important figure and next 
to him the second great official was the Amir 
al-Hadjd;. The prosperity of Egypt continued 
steadily to decline. But the yearly tribute, which 
at first had yielded 600,000 piastres, also began 
to decrease until it finally ceased altogcthci. The 
history of these times has been little investigated 
as the monotonous sameness of a provincial his 
tory with its chionicle of petty quariels between 
Beys and Pashas is haidly an inviting task Ihe 
best account is still that of Mai cel in the gieat 
work produced by the Fitnch expedition Egyptian 
troops occasionally took pait in the Persian, Syrian 
and Arab wais of Turkey but the fact that these 
wars have no impoitancc for the histoiy of Egypt 
best shows how' the times had changed We find 
accounts of epidemics and bad harvests, each of 
which w'as w'orse than they had evci been befoie, 
appealing in the annals with equal monotony fiom 
time to time. Once again, for the last time, wc 
have a movement of some imjiortance emerging 
fiom the general turmoil This was Ah Bey’s [<j.v , 
1 p 291'’ ci ] using duiing the Ivusso-Tiirkish 
war in 1182 (1768) Syiia once more became a 
dependency of Egypt and only an evil fate pre- 
vented a development of affairs undei ‘‘All Bey 
such as Egypt later cxpciienced under Muhammad 
^Ali But ‘^Ali Bey, as eaily as 1187 (1773), 
cumlicd to the ticachciy of a faithless friend dhe 
Porte tiled to quell the disoidci that arose by 
sending an army under the Kapulan Pasha Ilassriii 
in 1200 (178G) — it was its first energetic inter- 
feiencc in the affaiis of Egypt since the concjuest — 
but the attempt failed the iingleaders rctiied to 
I ppei Egypt and eomplications with Russia made 
strenuous action impossible llic ringleadcis were 
soon aftei wards able to icturn to ('aiio These 
were Ibiahhn Bey and Muiad Bey who now filled 
the position of Shaikh al-Balad one after the othci 
Then common inteicst in exploiting the population 
had led these tw'o rivals to thiow in then lot 
w'lth one another They vs ere the opponents of 
Napoleon, d he Mamluk system had destiovcd 
Itself When Egypt )ielded to Turkey tlie gicat 
part it had played in history and when the feiti- 
lising stream of international trade ceased to flow, 
the Mamluk system inesitably collapsed bringing 
with it the ruin of Eg)pt 

To this biief sketch of the histoiy of Muham- 
madan Egypt before the intervention of European 
influence wc might add that the Muslim historians 
aie acquainted with a pre-Muhammadan histoiy 
of Egypt in which legend and history aie hope- 
lessly intci mixed Egypt had from the beginning 
had a peculiar intcicst fi'r the Muslim because it 
is several times mentioned in the KoEan. 'Ihe 
celebrated Miry am al-Kibtiya, one of the wives 
of the Prophet, also belonged to Egypt. Jesus’ 
stay in Egypt was v\ell known to Muslim 'firadi- 
tion and even the ancient Hadith has a chaptci 
on the FadZvtl Mtp' vs Inch arc very much ex- 
panded in the Egyptian histoiians 'Phen histones 
did not stop thcic but give a whole system of 
prc-Muslim dynasties in which Coptic tiadilion 
and Gnostic speculation are mixed in an extra- 
ordinary fashion (Makifzl, i 134 

Kall}:ashandr, transl. by Wustenfeld, j). 117 ct 
and the same scholai’s aiticle /ht Ulteste cii^vp- 
tischc Geschichtc ttach den Zatibci - und Wundctcf- 
zdhittngen der Auila in Of tent twd Oicidcnt^ 1 
(1862), p. 326 et seq,). Blochet has recently made 


the first attempt to investigate more closely the 
constituent elements of these cycles of legends 
(/iVz/ deglt Studt Orientally li. (1909), p, 717 et 
seq ; iii (1910), p. 177 et scq,y iv. (1911), p. 47 
et seq. and p. 267 ct seq.). All accounts of cities 
and monuments arc full of such tales whose 
existence only can be mentioned here. 

2. CONSIIIUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 
a. Political Divisions 

In the Arabic geographers and historians we 
find the admimstiative unit in the older period the 
kTiroy a district taking its name from its principal 
town, and in the post-Eatimid jieriod the province 
{^amal or more usually plural cTmal) In the modem 
period the ed'inal have been given the name mu- 
diriya The comparison m Milne, A History of 
Egypt ttndef Roman RulCy p. 216 makes it appear 
that the most important administrative districts of 
a higher and lowei clasb have remained unaltered 
from Roman times to Muhamjpad '^Ali, but closer 
investigation show's that the similaiities between 
ancient and modem times are quite accidental. 
The political configuration of the country has 
undergone considerable alterations in the course 
of centuries Ihe ancient division into nomes was 
followed in the Roman period by that into pagi 
and pagarchics, winch in their turn under the 
By/antines became entiiely remodelled in a more 
complicated fashion with the incieasing influence 
of the great landloids The best account of the 
conditions in this period is to be found in Mathias 
(jelzer, Studien zur byzantinischen Vetwaltung 
Ag\ptens (dcipzigcr Hist Abhandlnngin y xiii.). 
Islam developed the Byzantine 'system as it found 
It The first accurate information is given by the 
Aphiodito papyii of the end of the first (beginning 
of the eighth) centuiy. They yield the follow'ing 
pictuie. Egypt was at this time a province of the 
Caliph’s empire governed by a ^ v/z /Bow Ao { = amir 
Upper and Lower Egypt were separate admini- 
strative divisions but not, as might perhaps be 
expected, so that all subdivisions fell into one 
01 other of these two The heads of hut as y 
which appear as real administrative units and 
corresponded to the Byzantine pagarchies, w'erc 
all directly undei the governor general. The an- 
cient nomos was now purely a geographical term. 
The villages {kai \a) into which the kutas were 
divided, were luled by Tp«rc»c«/a*tT«/, Copt Las- 
hanCy Arab Mazuty plur Ma'tvdzit (for further 
details and bibliography sec Der Islatfiy 11 361 
ct seq) who were undei the government of the 
knia. We have no detailed account of the further 
development of this system and the few notices 
that exist have not yet been systematically studied. 
'I'he division into kiiias remained the basis of the 
administrative system down to the Fatimid period. 
We do howcvei find larger areas containing a num- 
ber of kfiias referred to under a single name, such 
as Asfal al-Ard.^ Lower Egypt, which is sometimes 
also called al-Rtf, Afal al-Aid was divided into 
Batn al-Rif (the land between the two Nile arms) 
and al-Hauf al-Gbatbiy the fertile Delta land 
w'est of the Rosetta arm and al-I/azof al-ytatU 
cast ol the Damictta arm Upper Egypt, al-^^idy 
was divided into Hither and Farther. But all 
these names aie those of geographical rather than 
political divisions, and their denotation varied. 
The kuias themselves were by no means inflexible 
in their boundaiies. They were sometimes broken 
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up or combined with others. Their identification has 
further been rendered much more difficult especially 
in the Delta by the considerable shifting that has 
taken place in the course of the Nile Valuable pre- 
liminary work m this direction has been done by 
A. R. Guest, TAf Delta tn the Mttldle Ages in the 
Journ, D. As. Soc.^ 1912, p 941 et seq The num- 
ber of hunts is variously given and certainly varied 
from time to time. According to MakrizI {Khitat^ 1. 
73, v6) there w’ere 25 — 38 in Lower Egypt, 31 — 
37 according to Guest’s inv-estigations The figures 
for Upper Egypt vary between 28 and 30 Lists 
are given in MakrizI, 1 ^2 et seq ^ ed Wiet, i. 
306 et seq.y Btbl, Geogr. Arah,^ v. 73, vi 81, 
Ml 331, Ibn Du|vmak, iv 128, v 42, Kalka- 
shandl, transl Wustenfeld, p. 92 etseq.^ Yakut, iv. 
549 To these must be added the so-called lunts 
of the hibla on the Red Sea and the Sinai penin- 
sula (Kalkashandr, 1 . c , 100 et seq ) The oases 
see i. p 587b et seq ^ I)\khle, i p 899^^ 

*t seq , and KHARGE] and Barka had a separate 
government. In MakrizI, whose authority is al- 
Kuda^I, the number of karyas in each kura is given. 
\ccording to a statement of the year 345 (956) 
he number of katyas in the whole of Egypt was 
t395 of which 1439 were in Lower and 956 in 
Jpper Egypt 1. 73, Ibn Dukmak, 

43). There were said to have still been over 
[0,000 flourishing karyas a century after the Arab 
‘onquest but this statement seems to be an exag- 
jeration (MakrizI, ed Wiet, i 312) The number 
s said to have afterwards diminished rapidly. 

It is obviously in the steady decline of Egypt’s 
irosperity that we find the reason for the gradual 
ilteration in the political division of the country 
The administrative units were gradually increased 
n size because the decline in revenues and the 
lecrease in population led to the combination of 
Ustnets each of which in a period of more in- 
ensive cultivation required separate arrangements 
or Its administration At the end of the Patimid 
aenod the old kuras were replaced by a mul As 
Vlusabbihi still knew the old arrangement and we 
possess a list of the new a^mal of the end of 
he reign of Mustansir (Abu Salih, ed Evetts, 
ol. 7^, 8^), the new arrangement probably dates 
rom Badr al-Djamall, the reorganiser of the Fatimid 
angdom after its collapse. It is improbable that 
here was any thorough reorganisation of the politi- 
:al divisions of the country at one time, but after 
he catastrophe under Mustansir the great setback 
he land had received made its effects apparent 
with startling suddenness in the admin I'jtrative 
practice of the country also The ^amah which 
s occasionally used as a synonym of kura^ was 
lot a wider denomination than the kurn but its 
jquivalent. In place of the 50 — 70 kit/ as we sud- 
ienly find 26 denial into which Egypt was divided 
i* 72, 26 et seql). Ten of these were in 
L’pper and sixteen in Lower Egypt But the process 
lid not then come to an end, the land continued 
o decline and the administrative units increased 
n extent but decreased in number The celebrated 
;adastral survey of Muhammad b. Kala^un, the 
io>calIed Dok Na^iri of 715 = 1315 mentions 
inly 15 provinces, 9 of which were in Upper 
Egypt ( J ^ itat ^ 1 74, 5; ed. Wiet, 1 312), and 

when Egypt’s prosperity was at its lowest ebb 
index the Ottomans, the number had sunk as low 
IS 12 (t. Hammer, Geschichte des Osman, Retches,^ 
i. 653) 0/ J4 (de Sacy, Institut Royal de France,^ 


i 91), at the time of the French expedition there 
were 16 including Damietta and Rosetta. The 
variation in the niimbei of piovinces is not of 
course always directly connected with the pros- 
perity of the country, for in Lower Egypt we 
find partitions or combinations made quite arbi- 
trarily — for example Ibn Dukmak counts 8 di- 
visions there and Ibn l)jFfln as many as 12, or 
13 with Djizch which he counts in Upper Egypt, 
although he is WTiting after the composition of 
the Rok Nd^tti.^ — but the main reason for the 
replacement of the numerous kuras by a few 
provinces was undoubtedly the economic de- 
cline and desolation of the country. A parallel 
IS offered by the history of the political admi- 
nistration of Egypt in the xix^'^ century. Wilting 
in the 6o’s Alfred von Kremer (Ji^ypten.^ li. 8) 
mentions the combination of several provinces 
called Mudiil)as since the beginning of the Khe- 
dival period, into one “from motives of economy”. 
It is only in quite recent times that these pro- 
vinces have come to mean more than the ancient 
kti/as^ for their subdivisions called t/ta/ kaz corre- 
spond to the ancient kuras and the modem 
are simply the ancient karyas To make a general 
siirve) possible, we have chosen from the numerous 
lists of provinces, that of the Rdk Nd^trl^ that of 
the Napoleonic period and that of the present day 
but It should not bt forgotten that in the intervals 
considerable vaiiations have taken place. The large 
cities of Alexandria and C airo and several fortified 
towns on the fiontiers have always occupied a 
separate position as can only be briefly indicated 
here At the present day the following gouvernc- 
ments {rntthdfiza') still exist Cairo, Alexandria, 
Suez Canal and Suez under the Ministry of the 
Interior and al-L\ris]) i. e the Sinai Peninsula 
under the Ministr> of War (fiom the Dj oghtdfiyd 
J//rr wal-Suddn,^ published by the Egyptian Mi- 
nistry of Public Instruction, 2»d ed , 112 et seq.) 
At an earlier period Burullus, Rosetta, Damietta 
and the seaports on the Red Sea occupied a 


similar position. 

Description 


Rok N «i s i r I 

de PEgypte Present day 

7 * 5 = * 3*5 

1212 = 1798 

* 9*3 

I. Kus 

I. Thebes (Pro-| ' 
Vince de) 1 ^ 

Aswan (Nu- 
bia) 

Kena 

2 Akhmim 

2 Girgch(P.d.) 3. 

(xirgS 

3. AsvQt ) 

4 Manfalut ) 

3. Syout 4. 

AsyUt 

5 AshmQiidin 

4. Minyah 5. 

Minya 

6 Bahnasa 

5 Beny Soueyf 6 

Beni Sucf 

7 Faiyum 

6 Fayoum 7 

Faiyum 

8 Atfih 

7. Atfyeh ) g 

DjI/e 

9 - lijize 

8. Gy/eh } 

10 Kalyub 

9 Qclyoub 9 

Kalyilblya 

IX. Sharklya 

10. Charqyeh lo. 

Sharklya 

12 Ushmflm Ta- 

II. Mansourah II 

Dal^ahllya 

nah with Da- 
Vahllya and 
other depen- 
dencies 

12 Dam let te 


13. Gharblya 

13. Gharbyeh 12, 

Gharblya 

14. ManQflya 

14. Mcnouf 13. 

1 5 Rosette 

Manufiya 

15. Buhaira 

16 Bahyreh 14. 

Buhaira 
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b. Administration and Finance. 

A history of Egyptian administration cannot 
yet be written but a few indications may stimulate 
further work on the subject For no period do 
we have an absolutely clear picture and the Arab 
period is particularly obscure. The organisation 
of finance foimed the centre of the whole ad- 
ininistiation, for punctual and abundant revenue 
from taxation was the mam object for which the 
country was governed. With the money thus ob- 
tained the army and the officials were paid and 
authority maintained. The financial system was 
from the very first exceedingly complicated and 
its administration in detail was only understood 
by Coptic officials who throughout the centuries 
of the history of Muslim Egypt were regarded by 
the fellahin as blood-suckers and by the ruling 
military classes as swindleis In addition to this 
most important class of officials, we find in the 
period of piospeiity under Caliphs and Sultans a 
whole series of court and high central administia- 
tive offices about which we are much better in- 
formed than about the actual mechanism of the 
machinery of government. 

In the eaily centuries of Arab rule two political 
functions were sharply distinguished, the gover- 
norship and the treasury. The governoi, Amir^ 
had contiol ovci the military and police only — 
the latter under a Sahtb al-shut ta — and was 
appointed ^ald 'i~saldt wa U-ma^una. Alongside 
of him was the head of the treasury the ^Amtl 
who was appointed ^ald U-hhai ddj. These two 
officials had to keep a strict w'atch on one another. 
As head of the military and executive the 'Ami/ 
was the first, but they were equal in rank and 
the administratoi of the treasury even had the 
greatei influence as an anecdote in al-Kindi, cd 
Guest, p 109 clearly shows Ihe two offices weie 
only occasionally combined (cf. 11 154). 

Ibn Tulun did not become mastei of the situation 
until he had obtained control of the taxes also 
'Ihis division of authority extended throughout 
the financial system Under the Arab ^Amtl there 
were, down to the beginning of the ^Abbasid 
period, two Copt chief secretaries to the treasury, 
that tula/ who did not, howe\er, for example, 
control the diwSns of Upper and Lower Eg)pt 
respectively but administered both jointly At the 
beginning of the 'Abbasid period we still find tw^o 
officials at the head of the trcasuiy but it seems that 
they administeied the two divisions of the country 
separately (Severus of Ashmilnain, Hamburg text, 
ed. Seybold, 196,15, the vulgate text of Severus 
has a different reading) The receipts for corn 
delivered to the state granaries also were signed 
by tw’o officials {Zeitschr. fur Assyrto/.^ xx. loi). 
This system taken over from the Byzantines sur- 
vived for centuries Even in the hatimid period 
and later W'e still find in addition to the chief of 
the treasury or to a Muihdtif a Nd^tr^ a com}> 
troller, who had to countersign all documents (Ibn 
MammStl, p. 7; an example is given in i. 

82, as). In the first century A ii the old eparchy 
with its dt4x at its head was still retained for 
financial purposes, below the dux w'eie fi/yoo-Taran, 
who remitted payments to Fustat Their duties 
are not quite clear. In particular it is uncertain 
what relation the dux had to the pagarch, ^htb 
al-KUftx ox btoiKviT^(i.\4Q find the governor writing 
to him and demanding the taxes. He had to 
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appear from time to time at the seat of the go- 
vernment to render accounts and had a represen- 
tative (uTOHpta-tdtptoi) permanently there. The mdzUt 
(see above) and the clerks were local officials. 
The collectors of revenues in kind were called 
kabbal (^Papyri Schott-Retnhai dt^ i. 45); they were 
chosen by the community. The Aphrodilo papyri 
(^Papyri Sihott Reinha/dt 1 \ Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum^ Vol. iv.; Zeitschr, fur Assy- 
XX. 68, Der Islam,^ ii 245) contain informa- 
tion about the taxes at the end of the first century 
and at the same tune of the oldest period also. 
The government expected tw'o kinds of taxes from 
the Sahtb al-Kura,^ the biuMbtrioc and the iKvrpabpbivx, 
Both were levied on the subdivisions of the kiira 
by the central authority in accordance with re- 
turns prepared and sent in beforehand, and were 
communicated to them directly in a document 
{kvr^yiov')^ which had, however, to pass through 
the hands of the ^dhib al-Kura, The biifxoa-tx,^ 1. e. 
the regular principal taxes vAxe divided into l) 
XpvxiKk biiizocrtc: = djizya,^ a tax paid in money 
only and 2) oitikU z=. daribat al-tcPdm^ a 

tax paid in kind, wheat or barley. The amount 
of each tax was fixed by the central authority. 
The system of taxation w'as therefore a collective 
one thioughout and it was the business of the 
local officials to distribute these assessments The 
XpxitsiKx were provided for out of a) a land-tax 
(bynJLOirta 7»fc)^ b) a poll-tax (xvbpia-fsoi^ bi&ypot^O)/') 
r) local rates {}x 7 :xvyi) Artisans etc. who did not 
possess land contributed to the land-tax also The 
poll-tax was not at first a general one but it is 
not yet quite clear on what basis it was levied Be- 
sides these taxes in money there was the embola, 
which was, however, occasionally paid in money also 
(^xxxpyvpKTisb^ = thaman) A portion of it was to 
be applied to local purposes in the form of provi- 
sions ifx’KX'/vi) and the remainder sent to the store- 
houses in Babylon or Alexandiia The “extraordi- 
nary” t'lxes wcie quite as regular as the ^tipiotrtx. 
Materials for shipbuilding, tools, or skilled workmen 
and sailors and their pay were demanded from the 
ku/a. The kiira had to prepare and provide these 
and ultimately even to buy them. Substitution by the 
payment of an equivalent in money was not desired 
but probabl) the individual members of the com- 
munity paid their shaie in money All these taxes 
come under the heading of liturgy The state of 
affairs as depicted in the papyri does not agree at 
all well with the statements of the Arab jurists on 
d;izva [q. v., i 105 1 et and UL^f^dj ; the points 

that arise out of this are discussed in these articles. 
In contrast to the interpretations of the jurists an 
old historian quoted by Malcilzi Khttat,^ 1. 77,5 et 
seq , ed Wiet, 1 323 et seq ) gives an excellent ac- 
count of the system, w^hich well illustrates the col- 
lective character of the taxation and is quite recon- 
cilable with the evidence of the papyri. At a later 
period Mul^addasi, (ed. de Goejc, 2"^ ed., p. 212, 14) 
tells us that there really w'as no proper kk^^rddx in 
Egypt, but that the soil belonged to the govern- 
ment and the peasant only tilled it; the rent w*as 
taken in kind by the officials after the harvest and 
the remainder was the peasant’s share. Although 
the word k&^r(u(t regularly appears in Egyptian 
documents of the ‘^Abbasid period with the double 
meaning of tax in general and land-tax in particu- 
lai, Mul^LaddasI’s statements are substantially correct 
because hhflrddj and rent wxre combined in Egypt 
{Zeitsch , /. Assy riot xxi. 3 1 2). 
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To understand the whole agrarian system of 
Arab Egypt it must be remembered that at the 
time when the Arabs assumed authority m Egypt, 
the government was no\%here directly in touch 
with the actual tax-payers, the peasants, but owing 
to the Byzantine system of patrottnium an inter- 
mediary class of powerful fatroni had come into 
existence guaranteeing the taxes and these were 
recognised as land-owners. The peasants themselves 
were bound to the soil and could only change 
their abode after obtaining permission Throughout 
the early period of Islam we find the struggle to 
keep these colonists {dfaltya^ on the 

land It IS not yet quite clear if and in how far 
these great land-owners were replaced by regular 
officials or if they — and this is more piobable — 
remained in existence as private tax-farmeis and 
guarantors till they were graduall) replaced by 
Arabs. In any case the administrative practice 
of the Fatiraid period — and probably we here 
have the survival of a much older system — re- 
cognises three classes of tax-collectors (Ibn Mam- 
matT, 8, l) i. bd-apnana^ i. e people who are 
absolutely trusted to deliver the taxes without 
guarantee, 2. bt-badhl i e. those who claim to be 
able to bring in more than their predecessors and 
who are pledged to pay the amount yielded by 
their predecessors as a minimum, 3 bi-daman^ 1. e. 
those who pledge themselves to pay a fixed sum 
and must make up that amount The latter class, 
probably the most common, had its analogue in 
the public bestowal of estates {kata^r) w^hich w'cre 
granted to private individuals by public auction 
(bjzuyud) on a certain sum being guaranteed as 
rent and taxes, which was practically daman or 
takabbttl and technically known as ikt^ These 
kata^^ originally comprised probably only the go- 
vernment estates and the agri deserti {pia'ioat\ 
but, as far as can he seen, more valuable estates 
were gradually added to them in the long run 
It is still doubtful if the farming out of the katZi i’ 
was separated from the administration of other taxes. 
In any case the difference between an official tax- 
farmer and a private individual, who under the pro- 
tection of the state guarantees taxes on the land he 
rents from the state, was not very great especially 
as the kata^t^ included not simply the soil but the 
men who lived on it also and even w hole villages 
At a later period all the land became tktd'at 
and ikfd^ received the meaning of military fief. 
This process which has already been investigated 
by Silvestre de Sacy (cf. his still important woik 
Sur la Nature et les Revolutions du Droit de 
Proprutc ten ttortale en Egypte^ Institut Royal 
de France^ i., v., vii ), shows several stages Under 
the ‘^Abb^ids and the dynasties of independent 
governors the letting of the estates took place 
annually by a kind of public auction in the ‘^Amr 
and afterwards in the TalQnid Mosque The allot- 
ment was for a jienod of four years to make 
up for failure of harvest and other contingen- 
cies. This rent was the kharaijj. Sums expen- 
ded in improvements, maintenance of canals etc. 
were allowed to be deducted The remainder, often 
very considerable, was the profit of the lessee 
What the relations of the latter with the local 
authorities were is not known. Every 30 years a 
new survey was made {Khi(al , i 82) At the 
beginning of the Fatimid period this system re- 
mained unaltered, and any one could still be a 
candidate, but by the later FStimid period the 


military formed the great majority We read of dty<f 
al-umarcd w'hich yielded good return, and of sol- 
diers’ estates which yielded a poor return ( A'h itaf^ 
1. 83. 4) The tenants w'ere called mukta^. The 
leases were for 30 years. These conditions the 
existence of which in Egypt can be dated 50 1 = 
U07-I108, can be shown to have existed in Ti 5 k 
two centuries previously (v Kremer, Etnnahme- 
budget des Abbasuien-Reiches^ p. 17) In ’^Irak as in 
Egypt the persons of influence — and these were 
in the long run the soldieis — giadually paid less 
and less m taxes and thus these estates in time 
became appanages or military fiefs while the tax 
or rent due on the land came to be looked on 
as reward for service According to Makuzl (A 7 //- 
taty i 95, 2 -) Ni/am al-Mulk took the decisive 
step in this direction (cf also Bondarl, ed. Houtsma, 
p. 58) and from the year 480 = 1087 on his 
example was generally followed. lie probably only 
legalised the actual piactice, A great period of 
prosperity is thus said to have been brought to 
these estates This may be true for the districts 
held m fief by the Emirs but for the countless 
small fiefs this step spelled ruin, hor it was not 
merely a question of a rent which the state had 
confiscated but the individual villages and districts 
passed into the possession of the fief-holders who 
took the place of the treasury in the districts 
concerned. This practice was piobably fiist brought 
to Egypt by Saladin or one of his successors In 
515=1121 one could still trace a clear distinction 
between tax-faiming and military fief {A'hitat^ 
^3-1 'S) troops did not pay, an immense 

debt (bazoalt) had grown up which was remitted 
in that year 'I hese very oazoakt show' it was not yet 
a question of real military fiefs, which soon after- 
wards became (juite usual Of course a large shaie 
of these estates or their yield still remained at 
the disposal of the go\ernmcnt, for the ruling 
power for the time could not entirely give up the 
gieat lents derived from agncuUurc An interesting 
register of distubution is given in the KAdat^ 1 
87 for the Ai>ubKl period aftci Saladin From 
time to time new conditions of allotment arose 
out of new surveys Thus we read in the Mam- 
luk penod of an arrangement by which 4 twenty- 
fourths {khat) of the land to be allotted were 
ieser\cd for the Sultan, lo for the Emirs and 
10 for the soldiers. We are best informed about 
the so-called Rok Nasnl^ the survey of Mu- 
hammad b Kala^un of the year 715 = 1315 
{KJittat^ i 87 et seq) Here the proportion was 
10 to the Sultan and 14 to the appanages. The 
poll-taxes {tJjaivalT) in the country were included 
for the fiist time in the ikta" but a in the large 
towns they were alloted separately. The mukta^ 
became more and more absolute master of his 
fief Ibn i)ji'an’s book gives a much later system 
of division from the end of the MamlQk period. 
In the Ottoman period the multazim developed 
from the muk{(F and he then appears as the direct 
owner, for w'hich see dc Sacy, op at The char- 
ters granting fiefs were called sidjtll in the early 
period and in later times iniihdt 

In MaVrfzi’s time all Egypt was divided into the 
following seven classes of lands {Kht(a(^ 1. 97, ,4). 
I. those which belonged to the privy purse, 
al-KFdU dlwSn replaced the vizierate in the 

reign of Ibn Kala^Qn, KaH^asharidl-WUstenfcld, p. 
157) and appartained to the Dlwan Mufrad (in- 
stituted by Barkalj:, tbtd,^ p. 158); 2. fiefs of the 
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emirs and soldiers, 3. waljifs of the most varied 
description; fiefs could also be made wal^f but 
they often ceased to be so (on this point see Der 
Islam^ i. 95 et seq^^ 4. Ahbas (a particular kind 
of walcf; to be identified with cf Kalka- 

•iliandi, Daw^ a/-Subh^ 250 sub N®. 8, 5. Amliik^ 
estates purchased from the treasury which had 
become private propeity (the rent fiom them again 
became a fief, cf. Kalkaghandi-Wiistcnfeld, 158,1V 
where the Arabic text of the manuscript has atnlak 
for „tieasuiy of the crowndands” , cf. also de Sacy, 
9p at.^ 1 86 et scq.)^ 6 and 7 desert or unirri- 
gated land. This division survived with many inner 
changes down to the hrench period, but it cannot 
be discussed here in all its details Those inte- 
rested may be referred to de Sacy’s work already 
quoted several times and to Lancret, Metnoire sur 
le syst'eme iVtmpositio?i tei ^ itoriale et su) Pad- 
mtnistf atton des provinces de P h^ypte dans les 
detntetes artnees dii ^onverncment des Matnlonks 
^^Description de P hgypte^ Ktat Moderne^ cd , 
xi. 461 et seq')^ Le Comte Esteve, Memoire sui 
Us finances de PDgyptc depnts sa conquete par le 
Sultan Selim ler jusqiPa celle dti geriei al en chef 
Bonapai te (ib , xii. 41 et seql)\ Tallien, Memone 
mr Padmintitratwn de PEgypte a Pepoque de 
^anii'cc des Ftangats lemon es sur PPgypte^ 
III 190) 

After this survey of its agrarian policy we will 
return to the organisation of the state itself. The 
primitive arrangements of the early centuries con- 
inucd with the occasional institution of new diwans 
hrough the period of the Tulunids and Ikhsbidids 
ilso, only with this distinction that in this peiiod 
he chief authoiity centred in the person of the 
ulcr himself It is said of Ibn 1 ulQn that he 
ntroduced a constitution w'hich was not Aiab, 
hat he was the fiist to have a vizier — in deed 
3Ut not yet in name — , Ikhshid, we are told, 
irst introduced the rinvatib^ allowances ( K ht f a t^ 
. 99, nj), we do not know very much about these 
nstitutions however. It is not till the Fatimid 
leriod that we have a good account of the con- 
.titution Accoiding to Maknzi, {KA^at^ i 91, i;) 
he natural division of the diwuri is threefold 
[. Kitabat al- Dj uyush , 2 Kitabat al-Khai Udj and 
5 Kitabat al-lnshiP vial-Mukdtabdt. We find this 
hrcefold division actually in use under the hati- 
nid Wa/aratc Our knowdedge of the Dnoan aP 
IS particulaily accurate, for besides Kht(at^ 
I. 224 et seq and Kalka^andi (ed. Wusten- 
eld), 188 there is a special woik by al-Sairaft 
in the KUnun Dlwan aPRa<lfil (ed ‘^Ali Bahgat, 
"^aiio 1905), an invaluable contempoiaiy docu- 
nent, which was copied by KalVas.bandi in his 
jrcat work K At t du Style^ without its title being 
pven and post-dated. For further information see 
Iccker, Aettfage^ 111. The Dtivan al-Djatsh was 
)f the greatest importance even in the pre-Fatimid 
leriod. In it lay the genesis of the Dlwan system 
it least as far as the Arabs were concerned. The 
nilitai7 Diwan was reorganised four times in the 
•arly period, but it was not till the rise of the Tiir- 
nsh guards and the Bciber and negro troops of the 
^'a^imids that it was placed upon an entiiely new 
lasis. Ma^crizI’s account of this de\clopmcnt 

94) is most instructive. The tioops originally le- 
eived pay i^ct^a) and this went on till the system 
>f military fiefs arose, at all pciiods, however, sa- 
aries in cash and ikpdPat existed sid<rby side in the 
nilitary Dlw&n (I^alljiaahandl-Wiistenfeld, 190 et 


seq,) Herein lay the connection between the mi- 
litary Diw 5 n and the Dawawtn aPAmwal^ or 
finance offices, which are detailed on p igi et 
seq, op, ett The revenues of the state are 
lawful or unlawful with reference to the SA^rfa, 
On the lawful cf. the article bait al-mAl. The 
unlawful were mainly the civic mukus i. e. a vast 
amount of small taxes and all sorts of monopolies. 
The list of the mukiis abolished by Saladin in 
Khttat,^ 1 104,6 gives a good idea of their nature 
in the Fatimid period, it is said that Ibn TulQn 
abolished the mukiis {tbid,,^ 11. 267, 3 <) but even 
Ibn Kala^un had to abolish most oppressive abuses 
of this kind {tbtd 1 . 87, 33 ) Ihe abolition of the 
mukus was a favourite move by powerful rulers 
who wished to be assured of popular favour {Der 
Islam,, i 99) These taxes were called htlali in 
opposition to the kitaradji taxes; the foimer were 
reckoned by the lunar and the latter by the solar 
year. Ibn Mudabbir, the greater antagonist of the 
'I OlOnids IS said to have been t 4 e first to introduce 
this kind of tax into Egypt (cf. Betti age,, 11 144 

et seq ). Accounts of the monopolies and other 
unlawful sources of revenue in the Fatimid period 
are given in Kfitat,, 1. 107 — m; Ibn Mammati, 
10 — 26, Kalkashandl-Wustenfeld, 159 — 171. The 
w'arehouses (of books, weapons, clothes etc ). w^hich 
are detailed m Kalk -Wust , 175 and HJiitat,, 1. 
408, formed an important part of the FaUmid 
Davaunn aPAmwal 

But these olficcs in the Diwans formed only a 
part of the hieraichy of officials in the Fatimid 
period. The latter may be subdivided as follows* 
A. Military Officers (Atbab aPSuyuf) i. Officers 
in the army such as viziei, chambeilain {Sshtb 
aPBdb),, field-marshall {Isfahsalar) etc 2. the 
household with numeious officers in more imme- 
diate attendance on the Caliph. B. civil officers 
{Arbab aPAklTim i the ecclesiastical officers (chief 
kadi, chief da'i, muhtasib, the head of Bait al-M 5 l, 
al-Na^ib, and the Kor^an-readers , 2 the offices in 
the Diw'ans in the threefold division described 
above with numerous subdivisions, 3. the physi- 
cians, 4 the court-poets. All these officials lived 
in the court Other classes were outside like 
the governors Heie we have follow'ed Kalk.- 
Wust , 181 et seq, Foi other officers in the pro- 
vinces sec Ibn Mammati, 7 ct seq. 

The Fatimid system of state and court officials 
developed into the complicated system of Mamluk 
j>eriod which differed in details. Our sources for 
the latter are excellent (cf ii» 204 — 229 

and passim; Kalkagfiandi, Daw^ 234 — 

269, transl Wustenfeld, 157 et seq, and passim; 
^Omari’s chancery-manual, aPTcPttf btPmu^{alah 
aPshatif,, Quatiem^rc, Sultans Mamlouks ,, Khalil 
al-Zahiri, Zubdai KaihJ aPMamaltk,, ed. Ravaisse; 
Ibn I>ils, BadlPP aPZuhut ; van Berchem, Corpus 
In^ci tptwnum At alniarum\ Blochct, Htstone de 
BEgyptc de Makrizl), It is quite impossible here 
to give a detailed account of the elaborate orga- 
nisation of the MamlQk state. We can only mention 
a few characteristic differences between the Mamliik 
and the Fatimid systems. Development proceeded 
along three lines: Persian influence became very 
strong, the number of offices was considerably 
increased and they became more and more the 
prerogatives of the military classes. In place of 
the Dar or KA^^^Mat aPSharM we find the Sha^ 
rablbanuh,, the Khazanat aPEirUsA becomes the 
Etf SiAkA^tMk,^ the Kkananat aPSurUtff the RtkaA- 
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hhafiah and so throughout. The ^htb al-Ma^lts 
becomes Djandar , the ^htb Batt al-Mal the 
KKazindar and so on But the offices also became 
more numerous In place of the ecclesiastical of- 
fices of the FSUmid period fully detailed above 
we find the following ten in the Mamlilk period* 
Chief Mihtai*y Kadi, Mufti Dar al-'^Adl, 

Wakil Bait al-Mal — uho had only to deal with 
purchases and sales by the treasury — Muhtasib, 
NaVib al-ashiSf, Na/ir al-bimSristan, Nazii al-ahb 5 s, 
Shaikh al-shuyulch, Na/ir al-awk 5 f A few of these 
offices still exist and it is interesting to note that 
they first arose in the post-Fatimid period. A 
similar multiplication in the number of offices in 
the army and go\emment must also have taken 
place. The uay in which all offices gradually be- 
come the prerogatives of the army is also remark- 
able The most important was the office of N 5 ^b 
or Vice-Sultan, the holder is called Sultan mnUl' 
iasar in Dau^ al-Subh^ 246, ^ The representative 
of the Sultan was an ecclesiastic in the Fatimid 
period, the Na^ib was at the same tune the intro- 
ducer of ambassadors and thus performed the duties 
of the later Afthmamlar. It was quite in keeping 
with the changes in the constitutional principles 
when under the soldier Sultans only a military man 
could act as representative of the Sultan 1 he 
Kafil — there were also subordinate No' tbs — 
was the highest official in the state but subordinate 
to the Vizier when there was one Ihe Vizier had 
become purely an administrative official and, being 
a civilian, had the title $akib which is explained 
in Kkttat^ ii 223, -o. Even in the Fatimid period, 
however, the number of posts held by military 
officers was very considerable, we have for exam- 
ple already seen that the court consisted almost 
entirely of officers in the army, it strikes one as 
strange for example that such an official as the 
Hamit al-Dawat^ the “Bearer of the Inkpot”, the 
later Daivat-dar [q v, i. 931] should have been 
a soldier. But the alteration in the significance 
of this office clearly shows the new spirit that 
had entered all the old forms. Many offices with 
similar titles changed their character at different 
periods All these interesting questions are still 
quite uninvestigated — Nothing shows more clearly 
how military the constitution of the state had be- 
come in the Mamluk penod than its organisation 
in the Ottoman penod, the most important features 
of which have already been pointed out. On this 
subject, besides Marcel, the reader, may be refer- 
red to de Sacy’s work where important sections 
of the Egyptian K^nun-Namah are published 

3. AgRICUITURE, InDUSTR\ and CoMME’RCL 

Egypt IS dependent on geographical conditions 
for Its economic prosperity. The Nile with its 
regular rise makes it possible in this desert sub- 
tropic land with a scanty rainfall to support a 
large agricultural population which, when streng- 
thened by union into one state, need only fear 
disturbance from foreign influence in the north 
and south. The nver at the same time forms an in- 
com]>arable natural means of communication where- 
by products can be exchanged and trade and in- 
dustry thus secured. In the second place there 
is the favourable situation of Egypt in relation to 
the commerce of the world Egypt was from the 
earliest times the natural market for the exchange 
of goods between Africa, Asia and Europe. The 
land thus not only gained the profits of this 


through-trade but had a splendid opportunity for 
realising its own raw produce and the products 
of its industry. The importance of these geogra- 
phical factors was much more apparent m the 
middle ages than at the present day with the 
levelling influence of intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries and the progress of invention. In the middle 
ages the annual rise of the Nile affected the 
whole life of the country as may be seen from 
the example quoted m Beitrage^ 1. 47 et seq. 
The amount of revenue from taxation depended 
on the Nile and the price of flour and bread 
varied from day to day with its level. In Assuan 
the rise of the Nile is first noticed in the last 
week of June and in Cairo in the beginning of 
July. Ihe flood has half reached its height in 
Cairo about the August and is at its height 

at the end of September. After fourteen days it 
begins to fall, has half sunk by the middle of 
November and reaches its lowest level at the end of 
Ma>. At the present day the difference between the 
highest and lowest level is 23 feet in Assuan and 
m Cairo 16 feet (Baedeker, p. xlvi) In 

the middle ages the level of the Nile was mea- 
sured by Nilometeis {mtkyZis') in ells {dhtr^^') and 
fingcrlengths The Arabs built Nilometers in As- 
suan, Dendeia, Ansinfi, Hulwan and lastly the 
best know'n one on the island of Roda (see i 
p 821) In the early centuries of Isl 5 m 16 ells 
was the height desired while 12 and 18 were 
the critical points below and above; for it was 
possible to have too much even of a blessing; in 
the later middle ages from the ixd’ = xvA^ century 
the level of the land had so risen that x6 ells 
were no longer sufficient but 17-18 ells were the 
noimal and floods rose occasionally as high as 20 
ells (Kalkasliandi-Wustcnfeld, 22 et seq ). When 
It rose the nvei did not simply overflow its fre- 
quently very high banks, but was also led by an 
extensive system of canals which changed consi- 
derably in the course of centuries into the land 
behind Ihe canals weie closed till the Nile had 
reached a certain height. The opening of the 
j^alidj at Cairo was one of the greatest festivals 
of the year and was celebrated w'lth old-timc 
ceremonial and splendour, like all the Nile festi- 
vals which were taken o\er practically unaltered 
by Islam (ib. 209 et siq. , Ibn Taghribirdi , u. 
480 et siq ^ K&ttat^ 1 470 r/ seq). The greatest 
and most important of these canals have been 
described in detail by the writers (Kalk-WUst., 
23 et seq,^ Khitat^ 1 70 et seq ) After the ferti- 
lising water had spread over the whole land it 
was allowed to stand on the fields for some time 
— in a system of tanks — to deposit its ferti- 
lising elements and then run off again. Seed was 
then rolled into the still moist earth in the most 
primitive fashion The harvest was ripened in a 
few months and the land lay fallow' and dry till 
the next flood This utilisation of the flooded 
land once a year was called the winter crop (u/- 
a^naf al-shtiawiya) Its principal products were 
wheat, barley broad beans(/«/), peas, chick-peas, 
lentils, flax, clover, onions, garlic, lupines. The w’ln- 
ter crop is to be distinguished from the summer crop 
{j^atftya) on land permanently irrigable, the latter’s 
products were, sugarcane, melons, lubia, sesame, 
cotton, colocasia, auberge, indigo, radishes, turnips, 
lettuce, cauliflower (from i. 10 1 et seq ; 

Ibn MammfitI, 29 et seq ; cf. also Kalkasbandl- 
WUstenfcld, 33 et seq,^ von Kremer, Agypten^ i. 
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197 et seq). Vines, date palms and a few other 
fiuit-trces also flourished. In certain places with 
a plentiful water-supply, such as the haiyQm, rice 
was also grown. Duira was cultivated m Upper 
Egypt. On permanently watered land as many as 
three crops might be obtained in a year by fol- 
lowing a certain rotation. The Egyptian agricul- 
tural and revenue year was the Coptic solar year 
It began with the month Tut In Maljrl/f, Kht(a(^ 
1. 270 et seq. (transl. Casanova, 54 et seq,) and 
Ibn MammStl, p. 26 et seq there is an instructive 
list shewing what agricultural duties and what 
taxes etc. fall in each mouth. For comparison 
with modern conditions wc may here recommend 
the reader to the Textbook of Egyptian Agriculture^ 
by G P Foaden and F. Fletchei, 2 vols., Cairo 
1908 — 1910, published by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. As the land yielded its harvest by the 
solar year and taxes were paid by the Arab lunar 
year a whole yeai had to be dropped after 33 
lunar years as 32 solar years corresponded ap- 
proximately to 33 lunar years. This equation by 
which no one loj,t or gained anything as it only 
existed on paper, was called tahunl al-Kana 

i. 273 et seq ^ Casanova, p 66 et seq ) 
'the quality of the soil and with it its rent and 
tax-j)aying capacity vaued considerably While in 
the modem period a distinction is only made be- 
tween iai)y the land reached by the flood, and 
shauikJ^ the land not affected by it (von Kremei, 
Aqypten^ i 179), the middle ages distinguished a 
w'holc series of grades ol lands, which are detailed 
by Ibn Mammati, p 28 et seq , Kltj(at^ 1 100, 
Kallc.i^andi-Wustenfeld, p 152. Ihe unit of agri- 
cultural land was the faddan (= acic), which 
was divnled into 400 square kasabas of Ilakim 
(A-Z/z/ti/, i 103, ,6), I square kasaba at the pie- 
sent day--- 16 square yards, i. linear kasaba = 
4 )ards d he cll, (JJitfd' was smaller (at the present 
day 2 feet) On the manner of measuring cf 
Ibn Mammati, p. 32 it seq. The most important 
cubic mcasuie was the Itdabb.^ the ancient Artabe = 

198 litres of 6 uuiibas (i waioa — 33 litres), but 
thcic were Artabes of diflfcient sues. I he standard 
weight was the kipitat (449 kg) of 100 / ///. One 
I itl IS therefore a little less than i ‘U,’ A distinction 
was made between Laiih} and Qiataiol kintars 
(Kalk.-Wust , p. 224). 

Eg>pt IS usually regarded as the typical agri- 
cultural countiy but Mommsen has pointed out 
that in ancient Eg> pt a laige section of the po- 
pulation lived by i n tl u s t r y The industries of 
Egypt were naturally all dependent on agriculture 
foi their raw material, for example the textile in- 
dustiy, the manufacture of oil and ointments, 
which were also exported. Only a few industiics 
depended on iinpoited raw material such as the 
unimportant iron manufactures of the seaport of 
Tinms and Dibls in Central Egypt The silk which 
was frequently employed in the textile industries 
was also impoited (probably from Syria) The 
imports of Icathci were limited to the hides of 
rare animals as the leather tiade of Central Egy’pt 
h.ad Its materials supplied by the land itself 
Weaving was by far the most important industry 
It was only carried on on a large scale in the towns 
which we know to have been centres of the Chris- 
tian population : Tinnls, Damietta, Bahnasll, Ash- 
mQnain, Asylit and Akhmlm. The Arab^ themselves 
had no manufactures. A distinction may be made 
between the manufacture of woollen, cotton and 
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linen goods. Lower Egypt was the centre of the 
linen industry, and to some extent Central Egypt 
also while the manufacture of wool and cotton seems 
to have been confined to Central and Upper Egypt 
Wool was manufactured into veils, garments and 
carpets in numerous factories between Bahnasa 
and Akhmim. Besides the celebrated veils 30 ells 
long which were sold in pairs, imitations of the 
red woollen goods of Armenia were manufactured 
The wool of goats was used for the manufacture 
of camelotto-like stuffs. The woollen goods made 
in Upper Egypt were exported in large quantities 
and were famous as far as Persia. Cotton which 
at the j>resent day is the dominant factor in Egyp- 
tian agriculture, was also grown and manufactured 
in the Arab period and even earlier. BahnasSL was 
the main centre of this industry. In the oases 
garments were made of the cotton grown there 
but here the industry was only prosecuted to 
supply the local demand and Nothing seems to 
have been exported 

By far the most important branch of the Egyp- 
tian textile industry was the weaving of linen, 
the great centre of which lay in the northeast 
and northwest corners of the Delta, in Damietta 
and I mnis in the east and Alexandria in the 
west Its products were carried throughout Europe 
and Asia (Ah Bahg 5 t, Les Manufactures ifEtoffe 
en hgvpte an Moyen Age., Institut Egyptten., 6‘k 
April 1903) We possess very full details of the 
looms of the east Around Damietta and I'lnnis 
there were a number of smaller places in and 
around the modern Lake Menzaleh each of which 
produced its local specialities. Common to them 
all was the manufacture of a fine linen cloth, 
called ^arb of which a single piece cost as much 
as 100 dinars In Damietta it was manufactured 
only in white and in Tinnis only in colours In 
addition the manufacture of brocades and silk ap- 
pli(|ue work flourished in all these places Tinnis 
alone had 5000 looms The men and not the 
women wove as was the case even in the time 
of Hcrodotos This industry was therefore not or- 
ganised in the womens' apartments but in a way 
peculiar to itsell winch can be reconstructed hy 
a caicful examination of the sources It has been 
thought that the whole industiy was a state mo- 
nopoly. This is incorrect We can distinguish 
clearly between state and private enterpiises. To 
understand the gigantic scale of some of these 
state factories it must be rcmeml>ere<l that the 
robes produced there were officially given away 
as presents in large quantities, the whole court 
received new garments twice a year, besides, m 
those da>s robes weie bestowed as orders are at 
the present da), perhaps even oftencr and more 
indiscriminately. Besides a large wardrobe was a 
form of investment not to be despised in a period 
when the hoaiding of objects of value was a 
securer w.ay of saving money than investing capital 
in industry. Such products of the royal looms as 
came into the maiket came from the wardrobes 
thus formed by disgraced nobles. When the robes 
were finished in their place of manufacture they 
were sent to Cairo where those destined for the 
Caliph were fitted in one of the w’omens* apart- 
ments of the palace, where 30 girls worked under 
the supervision of a manageress. This is the only 
trace we find of the B)zanline gynaecaeon. ITie 
private f.\ctorics w’ere organised on quite different 
lines. Outside Damietta on the river bank lay 

a 
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large buildings in the upper stories of were 

woikrooms which the weaveis could hire. It was 
here that the \aliic\ble stufts w’cre prepaicd. Un- 
fortunately w'e do not know who let these rooms, 
whether It was the state or rich private individuals. 
All sales were conducted by brokers licensed by 
the state. They were the only auihoiised middle- 
men But It was probably they also who supplied 
the workers with material. They kept accuiate 
note that each w'orker actually used up the ma- 
terial supplied him for the manufacture of a cei- 
tain garment. What he sa\cd in material was 
deducted fiom the price paid him When the 
garments had been woven their further treatment 
was a highly specialised branch of industiy. Ihe 
fust man folded them, the second wrapped them 
up, the third laid them in baskets and boxes and 
the fourth tied them, each required to be paid 
and made his sign on the box 'Ihcy weie then 
loaded on ships and sent away to be sold 

The other industiies can onl) be bnctly de- 
tailed. Egypt did not ha\e the oli\e tiee, it was 
only grown here and theie as a gaiden tree All 
olive oil had theiefore to be imported and a 
cheap substitute to be found for lamp-oil. The 
Egjptnns prepared the latter even in ancient times 
by pressing certain seeds w hich contain oil 1 he 
following were cultivated for this purpose radish, 
rape, lettuce, sesame, saffron, mustard, flax and 
hemp The manufacture of oil probably never ex- 
ceevled the demands of local requirements. The 
remains of the crushed seeds were used as cattle 
food. The only industrial use of oil was in the 
soap factories which must have been especi- 
ally numerous in Koptos Soap was made in va- 
rious colours and was a popular article of com- 
merce. The manufacture of sugar from the sugar- 
cane was rather more important Sugar-cane must 
have been, as at the present day, very often eaten 
raw but more usually pressed to obtain the sugar 
which was considered such a delicacy We have 
only to read the accounts of various w liters of 
the castles and figures in sugar which were made 
in thousands and sent by the Caliph to all the 
officials, to understand that this was a most im- 
portant industry Sugar was also expoited Al- 
though we know nothing of the organisation of 
these sugar mills, the actual technical processes 
are well known. — In addition to these the most 
important industries there were smaller ones like 
the manufacture of papyrus which disap- 
peared with the introduction of paper in the iv‘^ 
century W'e cannot here go into the great 
number of smaller industries. The individual trades 
were under Shaikhs and organised into guilds. 

Great activity in agriculture and industry pre- 
suppose the development of trade We arc unfor- 
tunately not well informed about the corn trade. 
Like all trade in the produce of the soil it was 
under strict state control but it was probably not 
entirely a state monopoly. Ihc revenues of the 
state in kind were however again sold by the 
state; cf. for example the state traffic called 
[q.v., I. 638]. Corn was exported to Arabia and 
Syria and flour also to the former We know al- 
most nothing of private commerce. We only read 
frequently of rises in prices produced by private 
speculation. But the state also speculated as it 
usually had exactly the same interests as the or- 
ganiser of a private enterprise, flax played a 
certain part aS an article of commerce next to 


wheat. The centre of the flax trade lay above the 
f aiyum in the Nile valley, the Eaiylim itself only 
pioduced nn infeiior quality of flax. The corn 
trade of Upper Egypt had its centre faither south 
at ManfalQt near Asyfit Corn, flax and cotton were 
exported abioad and even to Italy. Foreign trade 
in general may be divided into three well maiked 
fields a. trade to Nubia and the Suddn via As- 
suan and Asyut, /f. the through tiade in Indian 
goods via the harbours of the Red Sea and lastly, 
t. the Mediterranean trade. 

Aiab gold and silver coins were curient up to 
the second cataract and above it the trade was 
carried on entirely by baiter Nubia chiefly ex- 
ported slaves, which after the foundation of black 
legiments (^al>hi) by Ibn TCilQn were required in 
large numbers Theie weie also considerable ex- 
po, ts of gold from the ^MlaVl gold washings. 
'Ihe gold coined at the state mint was obtained 
chiefly from lakrur 1 e. the Sudan. Wc do not 
know how It came to Egypt, possilily via Assuan 
and As)ut Egypt exported to the Sudan in leturn, 
corn and textiles and also glass bead.^, combs and 
corals (cf Assi w, 1. p. 492-493). In the early 
centuries of Islam Assuan was by far the most 
important town in Upper Egypt. In the FaUmid 
period Ku-> giaduall) lo^^e to importance and ultima- 
tely supplanted it, which was piobably due to the 
prosperity of t r a d e w 1 1 h I n d i a. (cf the article 
1. 210') d he development of Indian trade 
was a result of the commercial activity of the 
B'gyptian nobles In the prc-faUmid period the 
renting of land and the usurious trade in corn 
connected with it formed the usual outlet for the 
investment of private capital At all periods shops, 
baths and inns formed a favourite outlet foi pri- 
vate enterprise. But under the Aiyubids and Mam- 
luks Indian trade became the favourite foim of 
investment It lay in the hands of a company 
who called themselves Karamites and had then 
headquarters in Kus and Cairo. 'Ihe etymology 
of the word is uncertain. 'Ihe Karamites had a 
bank which conducted inteinatiunal business on a 
large scale An attempt was made cm one occasion 
under the Mamluks to oust them from their posi- 
tion as intermediaries in the spice (paiticularly 
pepper and cinnamon) trade, but it failed. They 
had at all times to sufTcr from the encioachmcnts 
of the state. All goods passing through Egypt 
were liable to the zakat^ which in Saladm’s time 
was levied at 5-6 places at the rate of 27.2% 
each time. Ihis made a total customs duty of 
15O/0 of the value. In the last year of FStimid 
rule spices to the value of 800,000 dinfirs passed 
through Cairo. '1 his probably did not increase in 
the later period As long as Baghdad flourished, 
Indian trade went via that city; the Jewish “Ra- 
danites”, who at that time traded between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea did not touch 
the Nile valley at all. It was only with the decline 
of Baghdad and especially after its fall that Egypt 
became the gieat centre of exchange until this 
trade lost its importance with the discovery of 
the sea-route to the East and of America. 

Wc have abundant material for the study of 
the Mediterranean trade of Egypt in western 
sources and in the commercial treaties published 
by Amari {Dip/omt Afadf). There are two excel- 
lent works covering the whole field* Ileyd, 6V- 
schichte dcs LtvantehanJels and Schaubc, Handels- 
geschichte dcr Komantschen Volker des Mitielmeer- 
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gebietes, De Goeje has recently published a short 
study entitled, Internattonaal Handclsvet keer tn 
lie Mtddeleetnven (A'. Akademte van Wetcnschappen^ 
4 ^ 1 ^ Keeks, Deel ix ). We further propose to give 
here a few notes on the tariff policy of Egypt and the 
state trade with its monopolies earned on through 
the customhouses of which a clear picture is given 
by Aiabic sources hitherto neglected. It is only 
for the Fatimid and post-FaUmid period that we 
have fairly detailed information, naturally enough 
as intercourse with Europe only began with the 
Crusades. Commerce with the Italian cities must 
have been more important than the trade with 
llyzantium and the >\est in the pre-Fatimid 
period. Customs duties were levied in proportion 
to the value of the goods. In the early jieriod 
the basis of the tax was one tenth, in Saladin’s 
time a fifth of the value, but it vaiied between 
io”/o or less and 35% according to the 

nature and place of origin of the goods. 'I he 
tenth became the favourite levy, for example Pisa 
paid It on wood, iron and pitch 1 e. entirely on 
articles -which Egypt requiicd to impoit. Precious 
metals were for biief periods duty-free but as a 
rule the tax on them was policy 

of the Egyptian tariff system was to attract to 
the country certain raw products which it could 
not do without and were not produced in it 
'Ihesc weic principally wood and iron and all the 
articles ie(piiied for shipbuilding and the muni- 
tions of war Wood, non and pitch recur conti- 
nuall) m all commercial treaties , the Egyptians did 
everything they could to encouiage such imports 
On the other hand Europeans knew that Egypt 
required these ai tides to maintain its military 
efficiency The Popes of the Ciusading period 
therefore repeatedly declared these to be contra- 
band of w'ar Ihe re-export of these articles was 
also forbidden, for the dogana i. e the diwSn, 
the goveiiiment customhouses, bought them up at 
the cut rent price We thus find the state acting 
not only as an inteimcdiary but as the purchaser 
and ihe process w'as as follows* when a merchant 
imported a number of goods, including wood or 
iron, he had fust of all to pay the duties on his 
w hole cargo in wood and iron If he had still a fair 
quantity of the latter left then the government bought 
It from him. But he did not receive the whole 
price III gold but only a third while he had to 
take two thirds in alum. Side by side with the 
buying up of all imj)ortcd wood all forests w*eie 
government property, and on them we have full 
details (Ah Bahgat, I es Poicts cn 
h^yptten 1900, p 141 ct seq') Wood, iron, pitch, 
oakum etc. were state monopolies because they 
were not pioduced in the country and w^cre ne- 
cessities. To keep the price as low as possible 
the government had also a monopoly of such 
valuable native products as were much dcsiied 
by foreign countries, notably alum, natron and 
emeralds, to use them for exchange. Alum was 
dug up in the Eybian dcseit and the oases by 
Bedouins and brought to certain harbouis on the 
Nile notably KOs, AkJimim, AsytJt and BahnasS. 
The government purchased it at these places at 
30 dirhems the cwt., or even cheaper. Private 
trade was forbidden and strictly punished The 
average amount exported by the state thiough 
the dogana was 5000 cwts; it somctinTcs rose to 
13,000 cwls. The market price varied fiom 4 — 6 
dinars per cwt. Only a small proportion of the 


alum lemained in the country, the chief purchasers 
being the dyers as alum is used for red dye; 
but the total disposed of in .Cairo was only 80 
cwts. The Egyptians had to pay a higher price 
than foreigners, viz. 6V2"7V2 dinars a cwt. The 
natron was obtained in Wadi Na^run, on the 
western borders of the Delta. Here the Bedouins 
only acted as carriers. The large industry itself 
was in the hands of a staff of officials and workmen 
appointed by the state. A cwt. cost the state 
about 2 dirhems at the mines and was sold in 
Cairo and Alexandria for 70 dirhems, which show'ed 
a considerable profit in spite of the high cost of 
transport. The latter was not exorbitant as the 
Arabs had to carry one third of every consign- 
ment free. In the working of the emerald mines 
of the Arabian desert the state again appears as a 
monopolist The deposits w'ere in cavities which 
were entered with lights and rojjes. While private 
enterprise was allowed a free hand in the gold 
washing industry of the Bodja country, the state 
maintained full control over the emerald mines 
The workers were paid by the government, w'hich 
also supplied them with tools. The workers were 
only allowed to leave the mines naked so that 
they could not conceal any stones. The stones 
obtained w'ent to the Sultan’s treasury On the 
whole monopolies w*ere a characteristic of the later 
period In the Mamluk period the state claimed 
first right to everything This practice, w'hich w'as 
how'ever known previously, was called tai h ^ 1 e. 
the state claimed for itself exclusively the part of 
middleman This subject has as yet been but little 
investigated M. Sobernheim’s Das 'Au^kermofiopol 
unter Sultan Bat sbey {Zettschr, fur Assy nol 
75tVjtY)isan excellent study of one branch of it. 

The above material will shortly appear in an 
extended form with full references and illustrative 
passages in lUtttagL^ 111. Breliminary articles arc 
to be found in A 7 /t>, ix 2, p. 1 et seq, and Det 
Islaf/i^ i 93 et seq Ibn al-Hadjdj, Madlhal, in. 
gives an uni i vailed account of the details of trade 
and industry With the exception of the woiks 
of the hrcnch expedition no preliminary work 
has been done on the ecDiiomic conditions of the 
Ottoman period. 

4. Inteilectuvl Activity and Art, 

It IS quite impossible to give a full appreciation 
of the intellectual activities of Egypt in the Mus- 
lim period in the space at our disposal here. We 
can only emphasise the fact that in Egypt we 
have an unbroken literary development from the 
beginnings of Islam to the picscnt day. The bearers 
of famous names, who held appointments in mos- 
ques and madrasas, libraiies and hospitals as well 
as m the divvans are innumemble, not to speak of 
popular intellectual movements, the popular ro- 
mances, and the shadow plajs. The architects 
and ai lists to whom the golden age of Egypt 
owed its splendid edifices arc mostly nameless 
and it IS as yet hardly possible to comprehend 
their influence and intcr-connection. Certain it is 
that we have here a vast amount of mental energy 
to which the whole of mediaeval Egypt owes its 
soul. With this wealth of material all that can 
be investigated here is w’hat are the essential and 
what the special features of the intellectual culture 
of Muslim Eeypt. Egypt was in the first place 
the cradle of important schools of Shafi^f and 
MMikl Law. Secondly Sufism as elsewhere here 
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left its special character on external forms of or- 
ganisation. In the third place a love for the Nile 
valley and the splendour of its ancient histoiy 
had created a historical tradition, which was iine- 
qunlled by that of any other Muslim countiy and 
lastly Egypt was the home of the Oriental po- 
pular tale 

'1 he beginnings of intellectual activity in Egypt 
are quite obscuie. It is cleai that the inhabitants 
of the Nile valley played no part in the decisive 
contioiersics of the earliest da)s of Islam, Egypt 
was onlj a province and occupied with other aflairs. 
Maknzi (Khitat^ i. 332) tells us that the \arious 
camps followed the teachings of the ‘‘Companions” 
and Tabi^^un among them Thus the Egyptians 
attached themselves to ^\bd Allah b ‘^Amr, the 
son of the conqueroi and in a later generation 
to Laith b. Sa^d ‘^Abd Allah is said to have 
expounded decisions of the Piophet and eschato- 
logy. Now^ there has actually suivned on papyrus a 
^hJfa of ‘^Abdallah b ^Amr passing under the 
name of Ibn Lahi'a, with traditions which deal 
with the last judgment (Pa/jr/ Sihott-Retuhardt^ 
1 9). 'Ihis Ibn laliPa is one of the best known 
traditionists of Eg)pt of the first half of the se- 
cond century He and Laith are the principal 
authorities of the period. Al-Kindi, ed. Guest, 
provides us with an excellent means of stud)ing 
how the great religious wars of the East, the 
development of ritual and of the Fikh have left 
their traces in Egyptian practice also. A certain 
Maw la, Yazid b Abi Habib, in the time of ^Omar 
II, appears to have been the first actual teacher 
of hikh, who discussed haram and hatal The 
Maw la’s on the whole played a considerable part 
in Egypt The Maliki madhhab attained impor- 
tance at a very early period It is said to have 
been first introduced by Maw la ‘^Abd al-Rahim 
(died 163 = 779) The Maliki ritual reigned su- 
preme till in 198 = 813 al-.^afi i came to Egypt 
and soon attracted a large following He worked 
here till his death in 204 = 820 and his tomb is 
revered to this day. The Hanaf i rite W’as occa- 
sionally represented by a Hanaf i judge sent from 
Baghdad, but its first representative at once met 
with a vigorous opposition, led by Laith h Sa'^d, 
because he wished to abolish the ahbds (al-Kindi, 
371 et stq,^ KAtiai^ ii 334, cf also ib 11 294 

et seq') Ihe M^iki and bhafi'i schools thus re- 
mained predominant till the coming of the Fati- 
mids, who organised everything after the Shf itc- 
Isma'ili fashion It is not generally known that 
the ^i'^ite creed was not something new or un- 
heard of in Egypt, in Khitat^ 11. 334 et s-q we 
have not only a history of the beginnings of the 
Shi^a but a more particular account of its devel- 
opment in Egypt. Fven before the Fatimid period 
there were sanguinary street-nots and the fanatical 
orthodox negro militia used to ask the people for 
their creed: '^man khaluka’''^ Whereupon they 
had to answer “Mu'iwiya” (ib. 340) — a pro- 
ceeding which can only be explained by the pre- 
sence of a strong SbTite opposition The greater 
part of the population was, nevertheless, always 
orthodox and therefore felt it deeply when with 
the FStiroids the Shl^^a of Ismi'^ili type was declared 
the only valid tnadJihab. The well-known addition 
was at once marie to the adhan^ the ^alat was 
pronounced over ‘AIi, Fatima and their children, 
the hasmala had to be uttered aloud , certain 
nrescriotions of the faia^ui were altered, the 


fu^ya and the iatawth abolished in Ramaiidn^ 
the sale of mcluUihiyli^ Mu^Swiya’s favouiite vege- 
table, forbidden and many other changes made. 
Under Hakim they even went so fai as to in- 
troduce the public execration of the oithodox 
Caliphs but popular opinion protested against this 
and other ^i^a prescriptions also weic from time 
to time replaced by orthodox. Dining the brief 
interregnum in 425-426 1033-1034, during which 

the khutba was read for the Imfim Muntazai , 
there were 4 Kadis: an ImSmi, an Ismft'^ili, a 
ShahS and a Maliki The old principal oithodox 
iitiials had thus survived and at once developed 
considerably when at length Saladin lestored the 
orthodox creed to the land which so desired it. 
Even undei the Eatimids intellectual pursuits 
flourished The vizicr Ibn Killis gathered jurists and 
dogmaticians, poets and grammarians around him 
and made great effoits to propagate an Isma^ili hikh 
in Egypt 'Ihe Kami ’ 1 -Nu‘^man, a celebrated fa- 
mily of kSdis during the golden age of the Fali- 
mids, worked with similar aims. (R Gottbcil in 
the Joufft Amer .is So( , xxvii 217—296) 
Endowments began to be set aside for scholars, 
the al-JItktna^ the first Muslim iiniveisity 

was founded [ Kh itat^ 11 342, 4 ), and Kor an- 

leadcrs, jurists, grammarians and physicians ap- 
pointed to It When it was closed, the Da) al-^lhn 
ai-iijadida was opened (ib 1 445,^1) A staff of 
35 lectureis v\as maintained at the Azhar Mosijuc 
(Q ^ * 532 seq) (lb ii 341, ,4) The libia- 
nes of the hatimid Caliphs (ibid , i 407 <t seq ) 
testify to their active interest in intellectual pur- 
suits 'I'his activity did not, hov\evci, leally reach 
Its zenith till the Saldjuk religious reaction entered 
Egypt with Saladin It is a pcculiai feature of 
these warlike times that not only the Aiyubids 
but also the great Mamluks, who were all simple 
soldiers, took the greatest pleasure in and 
richly endowxd intellectual pin suits, more pai- 
ticularly those connected with religion Madra- 
sas and Khankas sprang up like mushrooms 'I he 
material foundations were now prepared on which 
the study of the Fikh and Sufism could flourish. 
Naturally madrasas w'erc at fust built only foi 
the Malikis and Shafid’s But even by this period 
Abu Hanifa’s school had enteied Egypt. 'Ihe 
number of Hanafi madrasas was disproportionately 
gieat This is explained by the fact that Nur al- 
Din was an enthusiastic Hanafi (ib n 343, 

The appointment of kadis for the three principal 
rituals also dates from this period , Baibars al- 
BundukdSri was the first to add the Hanbali as 
a fourth l)ut this ritual never attained great in- 
fluence in Egypt (.SuyUtl, op ett,^ 1 274). The 

internal arrangements of the madrasas presented 
features peculiar to Egypt. Each ritual seems ori- 
ginally to have had its own madrasa; Saladin for 
example, founded madrasas for the three principal 
rituals It soon became common for two rituals to 
unite in one madrasa and in no particular com- 
bination. There were frequently separate chairs 
for HadiLb and Korean reading in addition to the 
hikh But by 641 = 1243 we also find all 4 
madhhahb combined in one madrasa 11 

374, ,); in large madrasas medicine was also taught, 
being the sole secular subject (ib 11. 380, ?). It 
appears particularly remarkable to any one ac- 
quainted with the later relation of the Fil^h to 
Sufism that, from the viiiA' = xiv‘k century on, a 
Fikh and a Sufi school wrrr frcniipntlv rondnritfifl 
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alongside of one another in the same madrasa 
and sometimes even the same Shaikh had charge 
of both (lb. 11. 392, m; 394 i-a) 39*19; 399 i lO- 
It can readily be understood how after Saladin 
the teachings of Ash*^arl in dogmatics were re- 
garded as indispensable by all these teachers. 
This showed itself in the rejection of Ibn Taimlya. 
With the decline of the madrasas and the mis- 
management of the late Mamlflk and Ottoman 
periods the Azhar has moie and more become 
the focus of the intellectual life of Egypt 

In spite of the oflicial patronage of the Ilanafi 
school, it was the old established schools of Malik 
and that made the most remarkable devel- 

opment Even in the eaily period of Islam we 
find hcie among the Sh afi^is al-MuzanI and al- 
Nasa'I, one of the six canonical traditionists, who 
spent a long time in Egypt, of the later jietiod 
^^e may mention the Subkis, Hulkini, /akariya 
al-Ansari, Ibn lladjar al-^Askalani, Suyuti down 
to Sharbini and yiabi amallisi. The most important 
of the ShSfris, however, wcic the two great ShafiS 
authorities al*Ramli (Nt/iaya) and Ibn Hadjai al- 
Ilaithami (^Tuhfa)^ of whom the first was an 
Egyptian , while the second at least began his 
career there The l^thrtsi gives quite a long list 
of names of Egyptian Maliki scholarb of the caily 
pciiod It was from Egypt that the whole of 
North Africa and Spain was w’on for the Maliki 
school hur the latci period special mention should 
be made of Ibn al-Hadjdj, the author of the 
and later still Lakani, Udjhuri, and 
Zarkfini. While all later writers were merely copyists 
of older authorities it was nevertheless they who 
kept alive intellectual interests before the coming 
of Euiopcan influence Their activities were chiefly 
directed to the hatw a, through which alone a cer- 
tain development was possible Ncvcithclcss a 
giadual deadening of the intellectual life was 
going on always. 

No piepar.Uoiy studies have as yet been made 
for the history of Sufism in Egypt , never- 
theless it has always pla)cd an important part 
from the time of the Aiyubids and Mamluks to 
the present day One of the earliest mystics, Ifliu 
’l-Nan [q V , i 963’’ r/ seq ] w'as an Eg) ptian , Ibn al- 
harid, perhaps the gieatest Arab mystic jioct, be- 
longed to the Nile valley and it was from heie 
also that BUsiii’s Buuia set forth on its triumphant 
career thioughout the whole Muslim world The 
Sufiya as an organised body is first mentioned 
in 200— 815, a brotherhood played a certain 
part in some political troubles (al-Kindi,ed Guest, 
p 162) 'Ihe brotherhood system reached its zenith 
under Saladin and his successors, to which the 
long list of Khankahs and Zawi)as in Maknzi’s 
It 414 r/ seq, bears eloquent testimony. 
The first I^hankah was a Dar al-Su'^ada 

ii 415) which was used for other purposes 
in the Eatimid period but made a w'akf by Sa- 
ladin (569 — 1173) It was originally destined 
for fjufis from abroad but soon became the centre 
of Egyptian Sufism. Its Shaikh boie the title 
SJitnkh al-^huyulji<, which was afterwards given 
to all heads of Khanknhs. These Sufis in the 

AiyUbid period took a prominent part in the 

public ritual of the chief mosque The ShJi»kll ' 

appeared under a baldachin and went in cere- j 

monial procession with his adepts on Eiidays to ! 
the mosque where they rc.ad certain lessons befoie | 
and aftci the Salat al-Lhumu''a. TheVc wcie §uft 


settlements of this kind not only for men but 
also for women {Khitat, n. 428, ,), which succoured 
divorced women for example and offered them 
shelter Only a few of these seem to have been 
reserved foi definite brotherhoods (e g. ib., ii. 
432 ; 435 i 10, — for example the ^Adawlya, 

the order of Shaikh ‘^Adi had a settlement here — , 
they weie usually called after a Shai kh or the 
founder. The names of orders so well knowm in Egypt 
later are entirely lacking in this period , Makri/I 
however (ix‘I^r=xv**‘ century) already mentions al- 
Fukara al-Ahmadiya al-Rifa^^iya 11. 428, 25). 

Ihe history of the individual tarikas has not 
yet been written. Ihe development leads in any 
case to the conclusion that the following were 
considered the four gieat Kutbs ‘^Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gilanh Ahmad al-Rifa^i, Ahmad al-Badawi, the 
saint of Tanta and Ibrahim al-Dasukl. Of these 
“pole stars” Badawi and DasUki were Egyptians 
and RifaS also is said to have died in Cairo (ib , 

II 428, 2^) The communities called after these 

saints aic the KadiriyS, wdiich Ij^s no subdivisions 
in Egypt, the Rifabya, which is divided into 3 
buyut but IS governed by one Shaikh (Baziya, 
Malkiya, Ilabiblya), the Ahmadlya, the most po- 
pular order in Egypt, which is divided into 16 
subdiMSions each with its own ^aikh {fuf'if) of 
wdiich the Baiyumiya and the Shinnawiya are the 
best known and lastly the Barahima, the tw^o 
independent branches of which are called Sh aha- 
wiya and ^araniba This scheme which like the 
next IS taken from ^Ml Mubarak ^adtda,^ 

III 129) IS of course not a product of last century 
but has gradually arisen within the period dis- 
cussed in this article Besides these four commu- 
nities attaching themselves to the four Kutbs, the 
Shad hi Us had settled in Egypt at quite an early 
peiiod and they even had an Egyptian eponym 
From the list of Egyptian mystics in SuyulT, Husn 
al-Mtihadat a (Cairo 1299), 1 292 ct seq it might 
be assumed that they were predominant in the 
cailicr period ^Ali Mubarak, ICJiiiat djadida,, iii 
129, gives 13 fu 7 u^ He also mentions the SaMi)a, 
the Nakshibandiya, the Khehvatiya with 4 fuiif 
and lastly the Mirghanlya, which was most jxipular 
among the Berbers. The latter is a comparatively 
modem foundation At the present day all the 
brotherhoods are under the *^hai kh al-Bakri , in 
whose family the blood of the Wafad sharifs 
and the descendants of Abu Bakr. the Siddikis, 
is mingled, hor centuries the Bakris have played a 
prominent part in the spiritual and more parti- 
culaily the mystic life of Egypt. The public ap- 
pearances of the dervishes are now limited to 
accompan)ing the Kiswa and the Mahmal and to 
the feasts of the various Maw lids, particularly 
Maw lid al-Nabi, which w’as formerly celebrated 
with great splendour in the Ezbekiya and now' in 
the ‘^Abluslya It seems as if reforms were to be 
introduced under the present BakrI 

The most important intellectual contribution 
made by Egypt is its historical literature. There 
IS no counliy in the woild which through its 
historical monuments has such a stimulus to the 
study of history as Egypt Nevertheless the Muslims 
never succeeded in getting beyond fables as rcgaids 
the pic-Muhammadan history of the country The 
fullest suivey of this literature (cf. above p. i !•* infra) 
IS given by Ibn Wasif Shah. At a veiy eaily 
period, however, an interest in the Muslim period 
Itself aiose which followed three lines political 
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history, biography of scholars and studies in topo- 
graphy and archaeology, the so-called IGiitat lite- 
rature. The same author frequently cultivated all 
three fields. The oiigins are very obscure A. R. 
Guest has collected all that is to be known about 
the early history of the historical literature that 
has survived in the brilliant introduction to his 
edition of al-Kindi In Ibn ^Abd al-Hakam (died 
257:= 871), the oldest author that has suivived 
to us, the later subdivision into the above thiec 
branchc'' is not yet found. In al-Kmdi (d 350 = 
961), however, we find them tieated in separate sec- 
tions In the field of the history of scholarship 
It was most difficult to preseive local character 
Here two interests combined, that of the criticism 
of tradition and the biographies necessary for it 
and that of pride in local celebiities, among whom 
were early reckoned scholars who had made but 
a tempciorary sojourn in Egypt From al-Kindi 
to Ibn Hadjar al-'^Askalani, from Ibn Yunus to 
Suyuti and Makrizi’s MukaffZi there run unbroken 
senes. Although Egyptian Ijadis or Egyptian scho- 
lars in geneial may be discussed, the principle of 
selection is the connection with Egypt We are 
likewise only refen ing here to those who specialise 
on Egypt among writeis of political history, for 
people like Subki for the history of scholars and 
Nuwaiii for the historical encyclopaedia belong to 
another field What delightful collections of details 
we ow’e to the gossipy Ibn al-D 5 ya for the Tfilu- 
nid period, the versatile Ibn ZulaV, and the diffuse 
chronicler Musabbihi for the Fatimid period. An ap- 
preciation of the whole work of the Fatimid his- 
torians is given m Beitnige^ 1 A chaiactenstic 
distinction from the earlier period, which becomes 
gradually more marked fiom the Fatimid period 
on, is the preponderance of officials who were 
historians. Musabbihi gives a wealth of official 
documents and this becomes the rule with Ibn 
al-Ma^mun and Kadi Fadil The very minute des- 
criptions of etiquette at the Fatimid court m Ibn 
Tuwair seem to be copied from a book of court 
ceremonial. Ibn Mammatl gives from personal 
knowledge rules for the Diwans and later al- 
‘^Omarl a chancery-manual, the most perfect 
work on the latter’s model being Kalkashandl’s. 
In his 7 aV/M al-baiyum al-NabulusI publishes 
an official memorial and m his Lavia^ a thinly 
veiled petition for reinstatement in office. Finally 
wTiters like Ibn Dukmak and Ibn I)jl%n use or 
reproduce bodily recoids of official suiveys 
Of course concurrently with this we have the 
discussion of history proper, we need only men- 
tion Ibn lyas and the numerous authois in 
Syria who at that time embraced both Egypt and 
Syria in their histones of the Empire There is 
no Muslim country that can point to so perfect a 
historical tradition — on its political institutions 
also — as Egypt. 

Lastly the Kbit at literature is quite unique 
In other countries the rudiments of it may, it is true, 
be found but nowhere has this style of literature 
attained such a development as in Egypt Although 
none of these al-Kindl’s and al-KudaTs was a 
Pausanias, yet according to Oriental ideas they 
maintained a high level of accuracy. An unbroken 
chain runs from the above mentioned fathers of 
this literature through Ibn Abi ’I-Barakat, Djaw- 
w 5 nl, Ibn ^Abd al-Z 5 hir and Ibn al-Mutawwadj 
down to Mal^rizi’s Kbjtat^^ an invaluable work in 
spite of all Its faults. It is true that MakrIzI 


meiits i datively little of the credit; foi the book 
IS really the woik of centuries. If it be taken 
with the same author’s Mukajfa and the Su/ilk^ 
we get a fanly good idea of the pre-Ottoman 
peiiod’s contribution to the history of Egypt. 

Our sketch of the intellectual life of Egypt 
would be incomplete without a brief reference to 
the popular literature, whose home was in 
Egypt or which at least icceived its final foim heie 
For the tales of the 1001 Nights the leader may be 
leferred to the article ALF LAILA WA-LAILA (l. 252'^ 
e/ The gieat lomances of Antar, Zahir Baibars, 
Saif b Dhii Yazan and the Banli Ililal have been 
much less studied (^Bthhogiuiphy in Brockelmann, 
Gcsch, ii A fad, 11 62; on the significance 

of the Saif lomance, cf. Dcr Islam,^ 1 \*J 2 et seq.). 
The character of the eccentric Fatimid Hakim 
early became the subject of a romance (Do Sacy, 
Expose iic la Religion ties Dritzes,^ 1.). Of a more 
burlesque nature is the Egyptian shadow'-theatre, 
on the earliest lepiesentative of wdiich, Ibn Daniyal, 
G. Jacob has published numerous studies (6’^- 
schichte ties Schattcntlieaters,^ p 36 et seq , extiacts 
from Ibn Daniyal’s Tatf al-fjajal') Of great im- 
portance for the stiatum of culture depicted in 
these pieces is G Jacob’s Etn agyptischci Jahi- 
ffiarkt trn XIII yahrliundei t {^Bayer, Ak d, 

Sitz Ber 1910,10) 

Ilowcvei difficult It may be to draw a distinc- 
tion between what is common to Islam in geneial 
and what is pcculiai to Egypt in the fields of 
literature and science, in ait it is almost impos- 
sible, for the development of art and culture in 
Egypt is indissolubly connected with that of the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean and the buildings 
of Cano aie only so often quoted as examples 
because they arc easy of access and so well pre- 
set ved owing to favourable histoucal circumstan- 
ces. As mentioned above, some ciitics have gone 
so far as to deny any Egyptian chaiactcr to this 
art of Cairo Ait and science are international 
possessions in Islam But m spite of all intei- 
national influence Egyptian art and architecture 
letaincd a certain indigenous chaiactei , it is quite 
as much at home there as the doctrines of a 
Malik 01 a Shafi^^i In the beginnings of Islam 
Coptic architectuie enjoyed a gieat reputation, foi 
in many foreign buildingR we find Kibt appearing 
as ma‘=ons provided by leiturgia (cf. Der Idam,^ 
111. 403) The earliest buildings of Islam in Egypt 
must thcrefoie have had a Coptic charactei al- 
though even in the oldest mosques the tradition 
which the Arabs had brought with them decided 
their general plan and disposition. We know /cry 
little about these early centuries. The histoiy of 
Muslim art in Egypt begins with the Talunid 
Mosque, on the ornamentation and architectural 
principles of which very lively diflfeiences of opinion 
exist (cf, the articles by Herzfeld and Strzygowski 
in Dcr Islam,^ 1 -11. and ib. 11. 396, with the 
literature given there, more recently Her/feld, 
Erster vorlaiijiger Bertcht uher die Ausgt abungin 
von Samar ra,^ Berlin 1912). Are the ornaments, 
is the principle of pillar and arch construction, 
IS the peculiar form of minaret indigenous 01 
imported from Samarra^ These are the questions 
the settlement of which must be left to the his- 
torians of art. The general character of the TulQnid 
culture IS m favour of the theory of importation 
but It IS also quite possible that only the external 
and obvious elements were brought from the east 
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and then imitated in native architecture and art. 
We meet with similar questions in the Faiimid 
period with its new and strange but pleasing art, 
whose Persian character cannot be denied (pointed 
aiches, innumerable patterns, exuberant Kuflc). 
Here also Herzfeld sees in the ornamentation con- 
tinuations from the Tulunid period, while S. Fluiy 
combats this development {^Dte O7 namente der 
Hakim- utid Ashar Moschce^ 1912). Van Beichem 
was the first to discuss Fatimid ait in the Journ» 
As.^ 1891, p. 41 1 ct seq. and Slrzygowski has 
more lecently dealt with it vaMshatta Amtda, 
The most important aichitectural monuments aic 
detailed in the article Cairo, 1 p. 822 et seq, A new 
period begins with Saladin. It is in keeping with 
the reactionaiy character of his epoch that the 
art of the period also shows a new spirit, which 
finds an external expicssion in the substitution of 
Naskhi as an decorative script in aichitectuic m 
place of the previous cxubciant Kufic. With the new 
requiicments of the period, new kinds of buildings 
like the madiasa, or the khankah arose, which con- 
tinue to develop under the Maniluks The cupola 
style of building which existed imdei the Fatimids, 
gradually becomes pievalent and assumes more and 
nioic markedly eastern forms and we have already 
seen that the whole Mamluk period was characte- 
rised by Peisian influence. The use of stalactites as 
a means of transition from the quadrangular base 
to the springing of the dome, underwent a con- 
stant and iichei development. Another bonowing 
from the Fast is piobably the accentuation of the 
fagade, unknown at an carliei peiiod, which wc 
fust find in the Akmar Mosque of the late Fatimid 
peiiod and attains its artistic zenith in the gran- 
diose gates of the Sultan Hassan-Mosque For fur- 
ther details cf. the articles Cairo, araui sguL, 
MAsiijii) as well as the literature given thcie and 
the following works, Fianz Pascha, Catt 0 ^ Saladin- 
Migeon, Manuel d\A) t Mumhnan ^ Stanley I ane- 
Poole, The Ait of the Sai acens in l^gypt^ IIciz 
V>cy^ Le Musee tuition a I dc V Ai t atahe (Catalogue), 
Gayet, IP Ait aiahc^ Foiiquct, Conti ibutwn a 
V Etude de la Cei antique or ten tale {^Insiitut ifyf- 
tien^ 1900), Aitin Jacoub, Contribution a V Etude 
dll Blason en Oiient. The really scientific study 
of Egyptian architecture and decoiative art is still 
111 its infancy, it has not yet even been satisfac- 
torily explained what is peculiarly Egyptian in it 
A civilization, \\hich excludes foreign influence, 
IS as a rule the result of the establishment of polit- 
ical boundaries. Egypt as a state has only 
from time to time been limited to the valley of 
the Nile. Egypt was at fiist a province of the 
Caliphate and then the centre of an empire in- 
cluding Syria and othei countiies. Theie are fur- 
ther to be considered the cosmopolitanism of Muslim 
civilization and the migiatory tendency of Muslim 
sciences, to be brief the pictuic given above is, 
at least in the fields of intellectual life and art not 
exclusively Egyptian but is characteristic of the 
Muslim civilization of the whole of the Ncaier 
Asia. Egypt, as we have seen, certainly has indi- 
genous chaiactcnstics but it owes its intellectual 
pioductive power mainly to the continual immi- 
gration of powerful intellects, who weie attracted by 
the splendours of Caiio, the city of the Caliphs and 
Sultans. Mediaeval Egypt offeis a brilliant picture 
but the Muslim military constitution already con- 
tained the seeds of decay. It was an exhausted, 
impoverished and desolated land that the French 


expedition found on its arrival. The new Egypt 
is a work of the I^edives and of Europe. As to 
how a modern advancing Egypt has been devel- 
oped from the mediaeval anarchy of the Mamluks, 
cf. the articles devoted to the IHiedlves, Muham- 
mad ^All and his successors. * 

Bt biography The most impoitant works 
have been given in the text Cf. also the articles 
on separate dynasties and rulers. A comprehen- 
sive survey of the ground covered heie has not 
yet been written. Our best authorities are S. 
Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages a.nd ]. Mai eel’s history in the Description de 
VEgypte^ Else Reitemcyer has written a syste- 
matic though not historical Besc/11 eibung Agyp- 
tens tm Mittelalter (Leipzig 1903). 

_ (C. H Becker.) 

EIYUB. [Sec aiyUb, 1 1220 et seq] 
EKREM-BEY, MahmUd, one of the most 
important of modem Turkish lyric 
poets, wrote ballads and romances after Fiench 
models and, by introducing these new forms, im- 
proved the poetry of his nativ^ land. His collec- 
tions of poems Naghamc-t Schet (‘‘Morning Lays”), 
Zcni'-cmc (“Whisperings”) and Gendjhk (“Youth”) 
enjoy a gieat popularity. He also wrote several 
plays, of these the most original is the Wadat 
(1874), the history of a slave who falls in love 
with the youthful son of the house and is there- 
upon sold by hci mistiess The poet was still 
alive in 1902. 

B tbli ogi aphy P. I lorn , Geschichte der 
(uthtsclun Moderne^ p 37 (Cl Huart.) 
ELIAS. [See ilyas ] 

ELISA [See Aiis^^^, 1 p 300^^] 

ELIXIR, Arab al-tksir^ also iksir al-faldsifa^ 
the secret means by which the alchemists be- 
lieved base metals could be transmuted into sil- 
ver and gold, synonymous with “the philosopher’s 
stone”. Although it has not yet been found m the 
oldei Creek alchemical works, it can hardly be 
doubted that the word is derived from the Greek 
“powder for wounds” It is frequently men- 
tioned in the writings of Hjabir b. Haiyan edited 
by Beithelot It enters the metals and permeates 
them like poison in a body , a small quantity 
will transmute a million times its weight in metal 
to gold It can only be kept in vessels of gold, 
silvei or rock-ciystal as it attacks glass. According 
to the definition in the Mafaiih al-Clum the 
iksl) is the diug which transforms molten metal 
into gold or silver when it is boded with it. In 
less credulous circles, how'e\cr, it was also called 
madihur al-ism^ nia^dum al-djism^ famous in name 
but of unknown composition. The w'ord alexir, elixir 
reached the scholastic philosopheis through the 
chemical works of the Aiabs, notably Ibn Sina 
(“Avicenna in Libia dt Anwid'')^ among the 
eailiest may be mentioned Roger Bacon (Opus 
Afinus^ Speculum Alchcmiac etc ) and Albertus 
Magnus in the Mii’h century; in the woiks ascribed 
to Raymundus Lullus, the properties attributed to 
It are vastly increased. Even in Roger Bacon and 
probably in his Arabic sources also w^e find the 
elixir also consideied a means of prolonging life, 
foi since it can make perfect the baser metals 
and heals their “diseases”, it surely could remove 
the impeifcctions of the body, keep it sound and 
prolong life. Such “elixirs of life” were prepared 
for centuiies and are still made out of all sorts 
of ingredients. 
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Bibliography*. H. Kopp, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Chcmie (Braunschweig 1869), 
particularly p. 209 P* 45^ 

(Elixir); do , Die Alchemic in aliet ci und ncnC’- 
rer Zctt (Hcidelbeig 1886), Berthelot, La chimie 
au moyen age.^ Vol in. ; van Vloten, Mafatlh 
al-^Ulum.^ p. 265, Rogei Bacon, Opus mums 
(ed. Biewer); E Wiedemann, Betti age z Gesch, 
d, Naturw , 11. und wiv. , Clildemeister, AL 
chymte.^ in Zettsihr d Deutsch. Morgcnl. Ges 
Vol 30 (1876), p_ 534 et seq (J. Ruska ) 
ELKAS^ MIRZA, the younger brother 
of ^^ah Tahmasp I., who appointed him go- 
vernor of Shirwan after the conquest of this pro- 
vince. ElkSss soon afterw^aids rebelled against Tah- 
masp and after the defeat of his troops fled to 
Constantinople through the Crimea (954=1547). 
Sultan Sulaiman eagerly seized this oppoitunity 
for a new campaign against Persia, gave Elkass 
a splendid reception and then sent him to the 
Persian frontier undei the command of the Ulama- 
Pasha On Elkass’s advice the army marched against 
Tabriz. He took part in the capture of this towm 
and the conquest of Van and advanced as far as 
Isfahan, Kumm and Kashan at the head of a 
body of adventurers, but quarrelled with Sulaiman 
when the latter summoned him to rejoin him 
He sought refuge with the Kurds (956=1549), 
but was taken prisoner by the Kurd prince Suhrab 
and handed over to Tahmasp, who impiisoncd 
him in the fortress of Kahkaha (Alamut) where 
he died in 987 = 1579 According to another 
account he was able to return to Meshhed on 
Tahmasp's death. He wrote several poems. 

Bibliography Pecewl, p 267 et seq , 
Malcolm, Hist of Persia.^ **328,331, Hammer, 
Hist de r empire ottoman., vi 7 et seq , P Horn, 
Denkwurdigkeiten Schah Tahmasp des /, p 38, 
64 et seq , 134, Ch. Schefer, Chi cstomathie 
persaiie., 11. 88 et seq , Rida KOli Kh an, Madjmd 
al - hiuah ^., 1 10 (Cl Huart.) 

ELMALU (Turk Appletowm”), a market- 
town in Asia Minor, the capital of a Ka/a 
of the bandjak of Tekke in the Wilayet of Komya, 
b W. of Adalia, between this town and Dchizlu, 
at the east end of Lake Walan, with about 6000 
inhabitants, mostly Muslim peasants (the Chris- 
tians are merchants and artisans), twenty mosques, 
three Creek and one Armenian chuich and fine 
Turkish Ixiths. The climate is healthy and the 
temperature low The Kaza has about 20,000 in- 
habitants of whom several thousand are nomads 
and includes 75 villages and two Nahiya, Fenike 
and Egerdir-KardR Fenike, the name of which 
reminds one of the Phoenicians, 40 miles south 
of P'lmalu, IS a small seaport with 3000 inhabitants 
mainly Greek Orthodox , near it are Lycian tombs 
and a Phoenician inscription The country is moun- 
tainous and rich in forests and pasture, corn, olives, 
oranges and building-wood 

There arc also three villages of this name in 
Asiatic Turkey, of which one is in the Ka/a of 
Urdu in the Wilayet of Trapezunt, the second is 
on the shore of Lake Van, and the third is in 
the Sandbag of Malatiya, in the Wilayet of Ma*^- 
mliretii ’l-'^AzIz, 

Bibliography*. ‘^Ali DjewSd, Dioghraflya 
Lughatt^ p. 1 18; Salname 132^., p. 784; S5mi- 
Bey, Kdmus aPA^lam.^ li 1025; V Cuinet, 
Turquie d^Aste.^ 1. 864; li. 377. 

(Cl. IIUARf.) 


ELUL, Arabic ailUl, the name of the twelfth 
month in the Syrian Calendar ; see ta^rI kh . 

ELVIRA, fiom the Arabic Ilbira (rarely Le- 
BlRA and YeibIra, this should be read in Yakut, 
i. 348 with Fleischer, v. 40 instead of BelbJra) 
from old Ibeiian Tlfljlbei t Ihberrt.^ also Eh- 
bert.^ Elberrt etc, = New Town, tit town beni 
new (Municipiiim Florentinum Iliberritanum of the 
Romans) was in the later period of the Arab 
conquest and under the Umaiyads the name of the 
province afterwards called Gianada, whose Arab 
capital was at that time Kastlliya or Medinat 
Ilbira.^ only incoiiectly called Ilbira alone, and 
lay 1 1/4 miles N. W. of Granada, N. of the Genii 
between the modern Atarf (Arab al-faif) and 
Pinos Puente at the foot of the southern slopes 
of the Sieira de Elvira which still bears its name 
the name once so cclebiated is still pieserved in 
the Pozos de Elvira, the ‘‘Well of Elvua” and in 
Granada in the Puerta and Calle de Elvira in the 
N W. like the ancient Castilia in the faimpLicc 
cascria., Castilia, Kastlliya — Madinat Ilbiia was 
once the iich and flourishing capital of the pro- 
vince of the Arabs from Syria who settled here; 
but it began to decline steadily in 400 = IO09- 
loio, when as a result of the great Berbei rebel- 
lion in Cdidoba and the provinces the inhabitants 
migiated to the adjoining town of Granada so 
that the town in time fell completely into ruins. 
Its ruins were still considerable in the xiv*** 
centuiy when they w^eic visited by Ibn al-Khatib 
[q v ] The question whether the ancient Iberian 
and Roman Iliher(r)i (cf the first known bpanish 
Council at Elvira in 304 or 305) and the Gothic 
sec lay on the site of the modern (Canada [q. v ] 
or on the site now occupied by the ruins of the 
Arab Elvira, is probably to be decided in favoui 
of Granada The Arabs then, following then usual 
aversion to the capitals of then predecessors, must 
have in this case also moved the site of the 
capital of the province and at fiist retained the 
old name for the province only Kdi at Ilbira 
with the capital Medinat Ilbiia = Kastihya 

Btbliogiaphy the most nnpoitant work 
IS, Dozy, Pcchcrclus sur Pllistoue et la hi- 
terature de I' Espagne pendant le Moyen-age 3, 
1 327 — 335 “Castilia, Ilbiia, Elviia” and 
p. 335 — 340 “Ihberi, Grenade” (but on p. 328 
Yelbira should be read for Balbira, see above, 
and the refeience to MukaddasI, p. 236 1. i 
should be deleted, as Tabira should be read 
there for Libira), Yakut, 1 348, iv. 97 {Kas- 
(ihya').^ 111. 788 (Ghafndta)y Maraitd al-lt(ilal., 
IV. 158, Idiisi,p. 175, 203 (Arab); Kazwlni, 11 
337, Abu ’1-Fida, p. 167, trad, i. 238, Simo- 
net, Descripctbn del Remo de Gianada^ (1872); 
do., Htstorta de los Mozeu abes., Indice s. Elvira; 
Eguilaz, Del lugar donde fue Ilibcrts do.. On- 
gen de las ciudades Garnata e Ilhberrt y de la 
Alhambta in Ilomenaje d Codcra 'Luragoza. 1904), 
P 333 — 338, Oliver y Huitado, Ihbcri y Gra- 
nada (Madrid 1870), Gomez-Moreno, De Iltbei ri 
a Granada Bolettn de la Real Academia de la 
Htstorta.^ 46 (1905, 1), p. 44 — 6 1. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ELWEND, Arwand in the Arab authors and 
graccised as Orontes by classical writers (Achae- 
menid inscription, Semiramis legend), still called 
Erwend or Narwend m the district, a lofty 
granite mountain mass, about 17,560 feet high, a 
spur of the Zagros system, S. W. of Ilamadhan, 
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which owes the fertility of its gardens to its wealth 
in water and snow. The scanty accounts of the 
Arab geographers are mainly confined to in part 
fantastic stones of a well on the top of the moun- 
tain, which Muslim tradition describes as one of 
the wells of Paradise no doubt with reference to 
older religious ideas which clung to the spot, cf. 
Jackson, Po sia Past and Present^ p. 146. 170 — 173. 

Pibliography Yakut, 1. 225 et seq, ^ 
Kazwini (transl by Eth6), p. 312; JonrH, R 
As, 5(C7r , 1902, p 246 and 748, G Le Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate,^ p. 195, Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
IX. 79 — 93 , Spiegel, El antsche Alter thumsktinde,^ 

1 143 seq,,^ Mittctlimgcn dcr k. k. Gcogr 
Ges, fVien^ 1883, p 72 et seq. 

(R. Hartmann) 

EMiN. [See amIn, 1. 343 ] 

EMiN PASHA, a distinguished German 
explorei and colbniscr of Africa. Emin 
whose real name was Kduaid Schnitzer was 
born in Oppeln (Schlesia) on the 28'*' March 
1840 krom 1858 — 1864 he studied medicine and 
science in Breslau, Beilin and Konigsbeig, taking 
his Dr Med degiee in Maich 1863. In autumn 
1864 he went to Antivaii which at that tune was 
still a Turkish possession Here he began to practise 
medicine privately but in the following summer 
he was appointed quarantine and medical officer 
foi the district Schnitzel became a paiticular 
favourite of Isma^il Ilakki Pasha, the governor of 
northern Albania, who resided in Scutari and 
his wife, a native of Transylvania. After Isma'^iPs 
death in 1873 he lived for two yeais with his 
widow, whom he left towaids the end of 1875 to 
go to Khartum. In the middle of April Goidon, 
then governoi of the Equatoiial Provinces appointed 
him goveinment medical officer in Ladd Schnitzel 
took up his duties here on the 7‘*‘ May 1876 and 
adopted the name Emin Efcndi, piofessing to 
be a Turk educated in Geimany. On the 3*^’ June 
he w'as sent as Gordon’s diplomatic agent to king 
Mtesa of Uganda and in 1877-1878 to Kabiega 
of Unyoio and a second time to Mtesa At the 
end of June 1878 Gordon, w’ho had meanwhile 
become Governor-general of the Sudan, appointed 
Emin governor of the Equatorial Piovincc on the 
suggestion of the Russo-Geiman explorer Junker 
Emin, who now' icceived the title Bey, and later 
Pasha, displayed a wondeiful activity in the ad- 
vancement of civilization in his new office He 
controlled the Danakil (a kind of irregular soldieiy) 
who weie always inclined to raiding, fuithered 
trade, agriculture and civilisation in general and 
extended his teriitoiy. When he took over the 
government, the piovince showed a deficit of 
£30,000 annually, but after three yeais a suiplus 
of £ 1200 (cf G Schweitzer, Emm Paseka^ p 220 
et seq,') which at a later period when Emin w'as 
cut off by the Mahdists fiom Egypt was stoicd 
in the form of ivory. When Gordon left the 
province the number of stations in it was 15, 
Emin raised it to 50 At the beginning of the 
MahdPs rising (1881-1882) Emin’s territory sti et- 
ched 400 miles from E. to W. and 300 from N 
to S From the middle of April 1883, Emin in 
consequence of the Mahdist rising was cut off for 
years fiom any connection with the Egyptian 
government. In the spring of 1884 Kai5m Allah, 
the leader of the Mahdist army wdiich had con- 
quered the province of Bahr al-Ghazal, demanded 
his submission. He refused to sunrcfnder and gra- 


dually his position became more difficult. He there- 
fore left Lad6 at the end of April 1885 and 
transferred his headquarteis farther south to Wa- 
delai. On the 2"‘* January 1886, Junker who had 
been with Emin since January 1884, set out for 
the east coast of Africa, which he reached on 
the 14^^ December 1886. Another explorer, the 
Italian Casati remained with Emin from January 
1885 till he was relieved. Early in 1887 Lad6, 
wheie a gaiiison had up till then been maintained, 
had to be entirely abandoned. Emin took up his 
quarters for a brief while in 1886 and for a long 
period in 1887 at Kibiro, his station on the east 
shore of the Albert Nyanza. Meanwhile at the 
instigation of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society a committee of Scottish commercial gen- 
tlemen, perhaps attracted also by the possibilities 
of the country had equipped an expedition to 
relieve Emin Stanley w’as appointed to lead it. He 
reached Emin (but not the Equatorial Province 
proper) in the spring of 1888 Stanley’s cara- 
van had suffcied so much An the route that 
its ai rival was more of embarrasment than use 
to Emin , nor was the attitude of Stanley cal- 
culated to strengthen Emin’s position. When Emin 
announced to his officers the orders of the 
Egyptian goveinment that they should retire with 
Stanley (to the east coast) they mutinied and kept 
Emin a prisoner in Dufil6 from the middle of 
August to the middle of November 1888. On the 
17^*1 February 1889 Emin, who had resolved to 
depart, joined Stanley on the western shore of the 
Albert Nyanza. Their joint expedition reached the 
coast at Bagamoyo in the beginning of December 
1889 Ileie Emin was received with the greatest 
honour but owing to an unfortunate accident w'as 
confined to bed for three months. On his recovery 
Emin (at first piovisionally) entered the foreign 
seivicc of the German Empire. On the 26*^ April 
he left the cast coast w’lth two officers (Stuhlmann 
and I angheld), 3 sergeants, 100 soldiers and 592 
bearers. His object was to secuie for Germany the 
lands south of the Victoria Nyanza. The most im- 
portant events of the expedition w'ere the hoisting 
of the German flag in Tabora and the foundation 
of the station of Bukoba on the w'est coast of the 
Victoria N>anza Both these measures were contrary 
to the w'lll of von Wissmann the governor of Ger- 
man East Africa, but approved by Kail Peters who 
had been sent by a Geiman committee to relieve 
Emin but did not meet him till June 1 890 in 
Mpwapwa Throughout this expedition Emin showed 
himself a bitter enemy to the Arabs, not only in 
his letters to Wissmann, but also m the measures 
he took to suppress the slave-trade. — In the 
second half of March 1891 vague rumours reached 
Emm of fighting between the people he had left 
in the equatorial province and the surrounding 
negioes Although forbidden by Wissmann he now 
ciossed the northern boundaiy of the German 
protectorate to attract his old officers and soldiers 
to his side and march with them wherever possible 
w’cstw'ards via Mombuttu and occupy the hinter- 
lands of Kamerun. This plan proved quite im- 
practicable. On the 28‘h September the retreat 
was begun from Andelabi (on the upper couise 
of the Ituri or Aruwimi) An epidemic of smallpox 
reduced the expedition to a very sad state. On 
the 7tk December, Emin sent Stuhlmann with the 
sound men on to Bukoba, while he remained be- 
hind with the invalids. In the absence of any 
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other possible route of retreat he decided to march 
westwards; he began his journey on the March 
1892, first to Ipoto near Kilonga-longa on the 
Aruwimi. He next went up the Ariiwimi, then in 
a southwesterly direction right acioss the piimeval 
forest with the object of reaching Kibonge^ a sta- 
tion on the upper Congo, but 100 miles fiom 
his goal, in Kinena, Emm was treacherously mur- 
dered on the 23^1! Octobei 1892 by command of 
the prince of Kibonge The Belgian Captain Dhanis 
found one half of Emin’s last diary on entering 
Nyangwe, the capital of the land of Manyuema, 
in February 1893 other half aftei the 

taking of Kassongo, the capital of the notorious 
slave-trader Tippu Tipp, on the 22«tl April 1893. 
Kibonge, the instigator of Emin’s murder, was court- 
martialled and shot on the 9^h Januaiy 1894 
While yet in Tuikey Emin had completely 
adopted the externals at least of a Muslim and 
Turk and retained this attitude aftci he had enteicd 
the service of Egypt also (G Schweitzer, Emtn 
Pasha^ i. 21). This is the only explanation 
of the fact that he was so long able to maintain 
his authority m the Equatorial Province. We have 
already seen that he was not therefore the less 
an enemy to the slave-tiaders. Although he toleiated 
slavery m his own province, it was only because 
he could do nothing without slave-labour At a later 
period, when in Geiman service, he pleaded for 
a complete separation of the land of the negroes 
from the Aiab territory and for the expulsion of 
all Arabs without a fixed abode. lie thought most 
highl) of Roman Catholic among Christian missio- 
naries (although himself a Protestant’) because 
they alone laid out pretty stations and made the 
negroes useful as labouicrs (bchw'citzer, 11 109). 

Emin was on the w'hole rathei pessimistic about 
the possibility of cultivating the negio mind also 
(Schweitzer, 1 124) As an administrator Emin 

was a skilful organiser but hardly a conqueroi — 
a man who made the most of his opportunities but 
took no risks. In science he achieved a reputation 
moie particularly in ornithology and ethnography, 
he was also a brilliant linguist. 

Bibliography G. Schweitzer, ^////// Pasha^ 
hts Life and Works^ 2 vols , London 1898, 
P. Reichard, Emw Pasha ^ Vita Hassan, Die 
Wahrheit nber Emtn Pasha ^ G Casati , Ten 
Years in Eqttaioria and the Return with Emm 
Pasha ^ (London 1891), F. Stuhlmann , Mit 
Emin Pasha ins Herz von Afiika^ C. Peters, 
Die deutsche Emm Pasha-Expcdition , Einin- 
Pasha, June Sammlung zon Rciscbi tefen u s 70^ 
ed. by G. Schweinfuith and ¥. Ratzcl, Emm 
Pasha tn East Africa (London 1898), II M 
Stanley, In Darkest Africa (London 1890) 

(A. SCHAADK ) 

EMIR. [See amIr, 1. 330'».] 

EMIR sultan, 1. e Shams al-DI\ Muilm- 
MED B. '^AlI AL-HusAiNi AL-BtTiQr ARi, also called 
Saiyid Mehemmed Bukhari, Saiyid Emir Sultan, 
Emir Saiyid (SXshikpashazade, p 148, Hamwald’s 
chronicle in Leuncl., Htst,Mus ,p. 541, 543, whence 
Mtfprettnii in Kananos), the great patron saint 
of Brusa, born about 770 a. 11, migrated to 
Asia Minor from Bukhara and settled in Brusa 
where he died of the plague m the odour of 
sanctity in 833 A. H According to tradition Emir 
SultSn was held in high esteem by Bayazid I. 
Yilderim, whose daughter, Khundl SuItSn, he mar- 
ried; when the Sul|an took the field, he had his 


sword girded on by him and the saint’s admoni- 
tions persuaded him to give up the drinking of 
wine (cf. the anecdote in Ewliyil, Travels etc , 
11.25= Tartkhi Sdf 1. 32 et seq,); when Bayazid 
wished to slay Timur’s envoys, Emii Sultan suc- 
cessfully opposed this breach of mtei national law 
(‘^Ali, AT/////, v. 83 et seq.). On the capture of 
Brusa by an advance paity of Timui’s army in 
805 he was taken piisoncr and brought to Timui’s 
camp , Timor set him free and wanted him to 
come to Samarkand, but Emir Sultan preferied 
to return to Brusa (Sa'^d al-Din, 1 188 ; 

Sheief al-Din, 1. v. e. 51). Legend, however, knows 
nothing of this but says that the saint In ought 
about the withdrawal of TiinOr’s tioops fiom 
Brusa by a miracle (Sa‘^d al-Din, 11. 427 , Ewhya, 
11 48) When Murad 11 succeeded to the thione 
in 824 A II , he had his swoid girded on by 
Emir Sultan and the saint is said to have hastened 
by his players the defeat of the false Mustafa, 
who challenged Murad IPs claim to the thione (‘‘Ali, 
1. c , p 195 ct seq , Leuncl., Hist,^ p 493 et seq ). 
In the following year he took part in the siege 
of Constantinople with a tiain of $00 dervishes 
but the fall of the city prophesied by him did 
not take place. Ihe Byzantine diionicler Kananos 
who was present at the siege gives us a full and 
vivid description of Mirsaiyid the “Patriarch of 
the Tuiks” as he calls Emir Sultan (p. 466 ct 
f/v/., 477 ct seq , ed Bonn), while the Ottoman 
histoiians say not a word about this mishap. 

Aftei his death a splendid mausoleum was elected 
over his grave which became one of the most populai 
places of pilgrimage of Islam (Tas^hkopriizade, i 
76, 377, Sa'd al-Din, 1. 188, I.euncl , A/zj/., p 571 
and 816, V Hammer, Umblick etc, p 58 et seq\ 
and legend began to tell of the miracles {Mandktb) 
of the saint. 

Btbliogiaphy 1 ashkopru/ade, 1. 76 it 
seq.^ SaTl al-Din, ii 425 — 427, ^Ali, A'//////, v 
1 12, Guldistci itydzi ^irfdn^ p. 69 — 79 

(J H Mordimann) 

ENIF, 1 e al-Ani* “the nose”, is the name of 
star t of second to third magnitude m Pegasus, 
01 as it is called by the Arabs the larger IIoisc. Kaz- 
wini and Ulugh Beg call this star /<//// /zZ-A/z/v/j- (= 
the horse’s mouth), tlie latter also calls it Dn ih- 
fala al~Earas (= the hoisc’s lip) Al-Battani has 
no special name for it, he calls it “the star which 
IS in its (1 e. the horse’s) mouth”. The name 
Fnif probably passed from the woiks of western 
Arab astronomeis into the Latin translations of 
the middle ages. 

Dibit og r ap hy : al-Battani, Opus as Iron 0- 
mteum (ed. Nallino), 11 154, m. 254, al-Kaz- 
wini, Kosmographie (ed Wustenfeld), 1. 34 — 35, 
L. Ideler, Untet suchungen tiber den Ur spiting 
w. die BcdeuHing dcr Sternnamcn (Berlin 1809), 
p 117, (H. SUIEK.) 

ENNAYER (usually in Arabic texts, Ber- 
ber Iundyer\ the name of the first month 
of the Julian calendar, among the natives 
of North Africa who reckon by solar years and 
have retained the Latin names of the months (cf. 
AWRAS, i. 52 1 also the name of the New Year 
festival celebrated at the beginning of that month 
by Christians and Muslims in North Africa, for 
the Muslims there as a rule take pait in different 
Christian feasts, for example, the feast of the 
summer solstice or the Angara feast [see ansara, 
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1 p 358] which falls on the 24^*^ June of the 
Julian calendar and corresponds to our feast of 
St John, and the feast of the wintei solstice or 
the Diawlid ^Atsa QTsa\ celebrated on the 24**' 
December of the Julian calendar, a feast obviously 
closely connected with our Chiistmas In the Awras 
it IS said to be celebrated a week before the En- 
nayei festival under the name of Bu Int 01 Bun 
hii In Tlemccn a masked tahb makes a col- 
lection for the Ennayei feast just as at one time 
was done in Cairo for the Mawlid 'Isa. this Ta- 
lib IS called Bu Mnant or Bu Bnani^ which is 
undoubtedly to be derived from the Latin bonus 
anjius. The ceremonies which accompany the feast 
of the New Year seem to have been amalgamated 
with those of the winter solstice; in the same 
way we find the Ennayer customs of one district 
transferred to other feasts in other districts such 
as the 'AsbUra^ or Spiing festival or to the feasts 
of Ramadan etc. 

The feast of Ennayer falls on the New Yeai's 
day of the Julian caleiidai January of the 

Giegoiian) and lasts two, thiec or four days ac- 
cording to the local custom 

The day pieceding the feast, 1 c. the last day 
of the year has often the chaiactei of a day of 
mourning. The fare for this day is therefore a 

special one. As a lule the housewife avoids 
attaching the ke^kas to the pot with a piece 

of cloth and is rather content with closing 
the space between the two vessels witli some 

dough. 7 he common custom is to give up 
kuskus for a day 01 two and leplacc it by the 
bci kukc^^ a coaisc kmku^^ cooked not with steam 
but in a meat juice, or by pastry (^mkiatnmsa)^ 

w'hich IS eaten with raisins, honey etc. In vaiious 
places milk only is drunk or dry vegetables such as 
wdieat, beans or chick-peas (dicrdiein^ in Zwawa 
fuzan)^ cooked in water eaten huppei, as used 
to be the case at the Mawlid 'Aisa feast, some- 
times consists of a thick giuel of coarse meal 
prepaied with butter or oil w’hich is also mixed 
with honey (^asufa) In w^estem Tunisia starch floui 
is often added to this pieparation and in Kabilia 
loots of arum. 7 he foimei mixture is called bazln 
enn^a^ the latter abdztn buba^uk and is a dish 
foi women. 

In Hilda the natives two days before Ennayer 
eat a dish called tbikha^ consisting of various 
vegetables and legumes (cock’s combs, spinach, 
green beans, peas and parsley), the pith of the 
dw'arf palm {(k/iemmar) is eaten wuth it. Othei 
noteworthy dishes are. egg rolls, egg cakes, the 
77emcen hartia^ apple fritters, pancakes and all 
kinds of tarts. 

In the towns the head of the family buys all 
kinds of fruits (raisins, diied figs, nuts, dates, 
sweet acorns, and chestnuts), which are mixed 
w’lth the pith of the dwarf palm or confectionery. 
This mixture is called tiaz or kcdikskta etc. and is 
divided among the members of the family. 7'he 
children put a little of it in a small basket which 
IS placed beside the hearth. In the night a fairy 
the „old woman of Ennayei “ comes and puts a 
silver com, a penholder, a piece of paper, or a 
piece of sheep’s wool in the boys’ baskets. The 
objects show that the small owner of the basket 
will, when he grows up, become iich or learned 
or the possessor of flocks of sheep. 77ic fairy 
places pieces of silk, needles etc. in the gills’ 
baskets. 


A portion of the meal prepared the night be- 
fore the Ennayer festival is kept under a dish. 

In some districts it is the custom to strew green 
twigs on the flat roofs of the houses, on the 
stables and on the floors of the tents, on the day 
before Ennayer, so that the new year may be 
“green”, 1. e. lucky. In Laghuat and G^ryville and 
among many Berber tribes, the ashes are swept 
fiom the hearth, new stones placed in it and 
sometimes a new kanun is dug in another place 
in the loom, it is further the custom to replace 

an old aiticle of fuiniture by a new one and put 

It in another position. 

People in disguises collect offerings, such as 
the “fig-ass” and the msth at Nedroma, the Bu 
Bcnnant at 77cmccn and the Bii Redwan in west 
7\inisia, a lion {kef-sid alistra m w'cstern 7'uni- 
sia), a camel etc. are among the disguises adopted. 

77ie day following, the first of January, is a day 
of rejoicing, it is then the custom, in the towms 

of Morocco, to eat the seba^a ^ddrt (seven ve- 

getables) It is an almost iiniv^isal custom to kill 
a fowl, iich people kill a young goat or a sheep; 
in Kabylia, it is sometimes the occasion of a 
sheret^ in some places sheeps’-heads ate eaten 
instead of fowls 

77ie condition in which a man is at the En- 
nayci festival, decides his condition for the whole 
year On this day one ought to be happy, amiable, 
generous and iich. People meeting wish one an- 
other ^ood luck, parents, engaged couples, land- 
lords and tenants, Muslims and Jews exchange 
presents and show little attentions to one another. 
Alms and presents are given and guests enter- 
tained. No borrowed ai tides arc allowed in the 
house and any that have been lent are asked back 
so that there may be as much good fortune in 
the house as possible. 7'he house is not swept 
thioughout the whole length of the festival nor 
are clothes 01 linen changed nor the finger-nails 
tiimmed; in Kabylia, however, this is the day chosen 
for shaving off the first growth of hair on boys. 

7'he country people examine the corn of the ber- 
kukes left over at the meal or the blood of the 
fowls killed for the feast to find out what sort 
of weather will prevail during the early months 
of the year 

Just as used to be the custom in France at 
Chiistmas time the Kabils at the Ennayer festival 
talk to their oxen and goats. 

The housewife places a scorpion below the ves- 
sel in which the milk is to curdle in order to 
obtain as much butter as possible T'o be able to 
see cleaily they smear the edges of the eye-lids 
with collyrium 

During the festival all work ceases and no 
journeys are undertaken ; mats, cari>ets or burnuses 
in pioccss of manufacture arc wound round the 
beams of the loom 01 put out of the way during 
the festival 

Orthodox Muslims naturally try to restrain their 
co-religionists from the celebration of this festival 
as much as possilile and the teachers in the 
Korean schooL for the same reason do not grant 
then pupils holidays for Ennayer. Among the 
Muslim population of the Senegal and Upper 
Nigei, whose conveision to Islam is comparatively 
recent and who take great pride in their ortho- 
doxy, festivals like the Ennayei and Angara are 
unknown. 

Bib liograp hy\ Doutt^, Merrakeck (Paris^ 
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1905) and my article Ennayer in the Revue 
Afrtcaine^ n<». 256, quarter, 1 905 (Algiers). 

(E. Dlstaing.) 

ENOCH. [See idrIs ] 

ENWERI, AL-IlAiijm Sa'duliah, Efench, a 
native of Trebizond, entered the higher Turkish 
civil service as Khodja (superintendent of a diwitn) 
and successively filled the oflice of Teghnfatdji 
(1184 — 1187), Djebedjder K atibi (1187 — 1190), 
Teshrifatdji (1190 — 1196), Mevvlvuf^tdji (1196 — 
1199), Buyuk Tezkerevlji (1*97) and from 1200 to 
his death with several breaks that of an Anadolu 
Muhasebedjisi At the end of 1182 he was also 
given the post of Histonogiapher Royal 
Ntnvts\ which he held till the end of 1197 with 
an interval of 18 months (4^^^ Dhu ’1-KaMa 
1188 — 1190), during which the post was filled by 
Behdjetl and Suleiman Molla (cf Djevvdet, ii 153), 
in 1202, however, when his successor Wa-^if Efendi 
went as ambassador to Spain, he was again given 
the office of official historian and attached to the 
army in the field during the wai with Austiia 
and Russia, while Edib Efendi remained in the 
capital in the same capacity (Djewdct, 111. 426, 
438 , IV. 2 et seq ', and still retained the office 
after his return to the capital in 1206 He died 
on the iiffi or 13^^ Rabf I 1209 (6»f» 01 8^ Ok- 
tober 1794) w'hen ovei 60 years of age 

Enweri left a history of the countiy in 5 parts 
of which he presented the first three to the sultan 
in 1194 ( Djewdet 1 212), they cover the year* 

1183 — 1193, and the following parts cover the 
period to 1206 The fiist two volumes of En- 
weri’s chronicle (1183 — 1188) weie recast by 
Wa'iif Efendi as the second part of his history 
(cf. Wasjf Ta^riHi^ 1. 315 and 11. 3, ed Constan- 
tinople 1219 A H,), Ism.i’il Rahmi (cf Pertsch, 
Verz d, TujI Hdschr zu n^ 208) under- 

took a second recension. Enwerl’s original work, 
which is considered rare, is to be found complete 
m the Imperial Libraiy in Vienna ^^n^. 1117 — 

1 1 19 of Flugel’s Catologue), the Egyptian printed 
edition of Enweri’s chronicle referred to by Rei- 
naud (and following him, Zenker, n^ 940) docs 
not exist. 

Bibliography v Schlechta-Wssehrd, Die 
Osm. Gischichtsschf ether der neueren Zett^ p 3 
et seq. ; v. Hammer, Gesch dcs Osm. Reiches.^ 
IX. 209 et seq.., hlugel, Handschr. d. Hofbiblio- 
thek Wten., 11. 299 et seq , Djemal al-Din, Atnat 
Zui efd (ed. Constantinople 1314), p. 17, 57, 
Djewdet, vi 137 et seq.., Std/tllt ^OtJinia?it^ 1 
440 et seq. (J. H Mordtmann ) 

ENZELI, the harbour of Resht, the capital 
of Gilan in Persia. Enzeli lies on a narrow tongue 
of land, which has been cut by a channel, between 
the Caspian Sea and a freshwater lake called Mur- 
dab h rom Enzeli one goes by boat to Pir-i Bazar on 
the south side of the Murdab, thence by land to 
Resht, whence the high road runs via Kazwin to 
Teheran. In the Russian wars with Persia Enzeli 
played a considerable part. In 1722 Russian troops | 
landed in Pir-i Bazar A Russian demonstration 
at Enzeli in 1804 failed completely on account of 
the impossibility of penetrating the hinterland. In 
spite of its unsheltered roadstead Enzeli is the 
most important harbour in the Caspian provinces 
of Persia (1908-1909: 497, 1909-1910: 620 steam- 
ships). The town only seems to have attained 
particular importance in the latter half of the 
xixffi century. While it had only 300 — 400 houses 


in the early decades of last century according to 
contemporary accounts, the latest English Consular 
reports estimate its population at 9000. 

Bibliography’. Ritter, Erdkutide., viii. 652 
et seq , Mtlgunof, Das sudltehe Ufer dcs kaspt- 
schen Meet es (Leipzig 1868), p. 278 et seq.’., 
Stahl in Petet manus Geogr, Mitt., Eig-H. 118, 
p I , Diplomatic and Consular Reports., n^ 4828 
(1912) (R. Harimann) 

ERBIL, the ancient Arbela, celebrated for 
Alexander’s battle theie (See Pauly- Wissowa, 11. 
407 and vii 861 et seq.)., situated between the 
two Zab on the road fiom Mosul to Baghdad at 
the place where it is joined by tw^o roads from 
the Iranian highlands (cf. Husing, Der Zae^tos., 
p 38 et siq)., the capital of a Kada in the 
Sandjak of ^ehr-i /or in the Wilayct 
of Mosul In the eailier Arab geographers the 
towm IS described as a tassudj of the astan of 
Hulwan in the Sawad {Btbl Geoi^t Aiab,\\ band 
235) Erbil attained its gieatest prospeiity about 
600 = 1200 as the capital of the Begteginids [q.v , 
1 688^> et seq] and is desciibed as having a high, 
strong citadel below which lay an extensive 
town which was the great market foi the sui- 
rounding countiy Yakut says that in the population 
of the district Kurds predominated In the second 
half of the xiii^l^ centuiy undei the Mongols we 
find Erbil in the possession of Kuid Emirs of the 
tribe of Mazendjani {Notices et Extraits, xiii 31 1 
et seq) Even down to the most lecent times the 
affaiis of the towm were more often managed by 
the Kurds of the adjoining mountains than by 
Turkish officials Although Erbil was still able 
to offer considerable resistance to Nadir SJiah in 
1732, It has had no importance of its own for a 
long time and is now a small countiy town with 
3757 inhabitants (Cuinet). 

Bibliography. Yakut, 1. i86 tt stq.., Abu 
’ 1 -Fida, p 412 z/ seq , Dima^iki (ed Mehren), 
p 190, HadjdjI Kh alifa, Dj ihan-Numa (Constan- 
tinople 1145), p. 446, G Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate., p. 92, Ritter, P.rdkunde., ix. 691 et 
seq , Cernik in Petennanns Geogi Mitteilungen., 
Erg.-H. 45, p I et seq , Cuinet, Turqnie dWste, 
11 856 et seq , Sachau, Am Euphrat u Tigiis, 
p 112 t^eq (R Hartmann) 

ERDEL, Hungarian ERDfiY, the old Turkish 
name for Transylvania or Siebcnburgen. 
After the battle of Mohacs (1526) the woiwods of 
this country became to a ceitain extent vassals of 
Turkey until by the Peace of Carlowitz (1699), 
bicbenburgen passed to Austria. 

EREGLI, TO 'HpaxAgw? Kiio-Tpcv des (Theophancs, 

1 482, de Boor, m too 'HpofxAro; K«/zotoA/; of Mi- 
chael Attaliata, p. 136 (ed Bonn), ‘HpaxAe/<* or 
Xoipot rov 'UpotKhsoQ in the epic of Digenis Acritas , 

the llirakla of the Arabs cd. Iloutsma, Re- 

cucil etc. Ill II, IV 5, 249, 260, Turk, ^ 
and occasionally archaised the 

Reclei., hrachta of the Crusaders (Tomaschek, Zur 
histor. Topof^raphie von Kletnasten, p. 84, 88, 92), 
Araclte in Bertrandon de la Broqiiiere, p. 104 et 
seq., ed. Ch. Schefer, was a fortress on the 
Byzantine frontier on the road from Cilicia 
to Iconium and was repeatedly taken by the Arabs, 
notably by IlAilin in Septembei 806 (Tabari, 111. 
709 et seq. = Theophancs, 1 . c ), but remained a 
Byzantine possessian till it was taken from them 
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by the Saldinlj:s of KOnlya (in 484 = 1091, 
according to EwliyS, m. 28) At a later period 
it belonged to the kingdom of the Karamanoghlu 
and with the rest of territory passed to the Otto- 
mans in 1466. The population (about 5000) is 
almost exclusively Muslim; there is a small Ar- 
menian community. 50 yeais ago there were 10 
large and 1 1 small mosques. Among the larger 
mosques there is one which according to the 
Dj thannuma w'as founded by the Karamanoghlu 
Ibrahimbeg (according to the Menastk al-Hadjd; 
by Kihdj Arslan), the caiavanserai built by the 
aichitect Sman in the xvi‘l^ century for Rustem 
Pasha is also mentioned. I.egend says that the 
spiings at Bunaibashi were miiaculously produced 
by the Prophet, on which account the tithes of 
the district were a vvakf of Medina (Dithannuma^ 
Ewliya, cf. SaM al-Din, i 516) Eregli was for- 
merly a station on the route followed by pilgiims 
and since 1908 it has been an important station 
on the Baghdad railway from Koniya, the town 
IS the capital of a V^^za in the sandjak of Koniya 
B i b 1 1 o g t a ph y IladjdjT Khalifa , Dithan- 
mtma^ p 616 ct scq , Ewliya, 111. 28 et seq,^ 
Mena^ik p. 37 et scq , Ritter, Klctti- 

asien^ u 268 ( J H. Mordtmann ) 

ERITREA. The population of the Italian 
colony of Eritiea may be divided into nomadic, 
semi-nomadic and settled tribes. In certain cases 
one section of a tribe leads a nomadic life, a 
second is semi-nomadic and the third settled Ac- 
cording to a tradition generally believed the ear- 
liest settleis in Eritiea were eight tribes who came 
one after the other, but any definite, reliable 
reference to their origin 01 ordei is quite wanting 
This tradition ccitainly shows that the population 
of P^ritica has always been numerous and under- 
going ladical transfoimation, passing fiom a no- 
madic to a settled and fiom a pastoral to an 
agricultural life This was the case in times of 
peace, in time of war, however, the divisions 
among the people which resulted thereby, lead to 
confusion which lasted for centuries, new centres 
giadually aiose in other sites out of the ruins 
and step by step became linked up with the 
moie 01 less pcimanent settlements. 

The present population of Eritrea is foi the 
most part of the Hamitic type, w’hich probably 
showed pure featuies, in many parts of the area 
now forming the Italian colony, in the period of 
Egyptian civilization, but which suffered many 
changes for the reasons above mentioned. In any 
case the traditional numbei, eight, of the peoples 
in it has now been raised by its learned men to 
ten or fifteen, or even more. At the present day 
there aie ceitainly very maiked differences in 
language and customs among the inhabitants of 
Eritiea whether they are descended fiom a common 
ancestor or not 

The Abyssinians, who inhabit the plateau and 
are quite identical with the Tigrina on the other 
side of frontier in the Ethiopian kingdom pre- 
ponderate. The Abyssinians of the colony number 
not quite 110,000 and show traces of a culture 
well organised on a patiiarchal system They all, 
heidsmen as well as agriculturists, form settled 
communities and live in villages, which usually 
adjoin one anothei and aie therefore small; this 
IS due to the poverty of the distnets inhabited by 
them. The aveiage number of people in each Abys- 
sinian settlement is about 125. Dainelli and Mari- 


nelli point out that, although small and very small 
villages preponderate, some have quite a consider- 
able population, apart from those whose develop- 
ment IS due to the Italian occupation. At the 
most, however, it is improbable that any one has 
more than 1000 inhabitants. A similar state of 
affairs probably exists m the Abyssinian provinces, 
which bolder on the colony of Eritrea. 

Two other settled agricultural peoples, who live 
in villages, are the Cunama (somewhat over 13,000) 
and the Dana (about 7000). Tradition says that 
these belonged to Hamitic stocks and are among 
the oldest in the colony. Ihey mix to some extent 
with the Sudanese. While the Abyssinians are 
Christians, the Cunama and Bana are heathen. 

The other peoples in Eritrea are for the most part 
nomadic and pastoral tribes and the majority profess 
Islam. Among the most noteworthy are the Bam 
‘^Amer, who have arisen through the fusion and 
superposition of other peoples ; they live by cattle- 
rearing and alternate their abode between the moun- 
tains and the sea As a rule they speak Bedawye 
[cf the art. Beixia] and form a community of about 
40,000 souls. Next come the Habab and other 
allied tribes who live between the BanI ‘^Amer 
and the sea numbering about 24,000 m all, they 
are wandering herdsmen and speak 'I'lgre* next 
come the Mensa, the Mdria or Marea, the Sabderat, 
the Torhd, the Hash, the Danakil, the Dahalaki, 
Engana etc , all very ancient peoples, originally 
coming from the highlands of Ethiopia but inter- 
spersed with Egyptian and Greek colonists w'ho 
made their way inland fiom the sea The Bilani, 
in the \ alley of Cheren, form an interesting section 
of this gioup, they are divided into Copts, Roman 
Catholics, and Muslims and do not lead quite such 
a nomadic life as the preceding. 

The Bet Taku6 (4000), the Begina (looo) and 
the Mensa are neighbours of the Bilani The As- 
saorta (9000), the Miniferi (5000) and the Hasii 
(1500) are nomads who real cattle and devote 
some attention to agriculture , they profess Islam. 

The inhabitants of the Danakil district belong 
to the Afar type and number about 13,000 in 
Italian territory In all piobability they arc tribes 
who are mixed with Greek and Egyptian colonists, 
the majority are nomads and practically all are 
Muslims. 

The islands are only partially inhabited; their 
total population is about 2500 of various origins, 
who live chiefly by fishing and peail trade. 
About 10,000 people of Semitic origin live on 
the coast of Massawa m imposing villages 

Accoiding to the census of 1905, the Italian 
colony of Eiitiea has a total population of 274,944, 
of whom 152,177 are Muslims, 102,853 Copts, 
12,362 pagans, 7255 Roman Catholics and 297 
Protestants. Ihese figures do not include the white 
population or the DanSkil groups who live within 
the boundaries defined in 1908. If these be in- 
cluded, we get a total of 282,000 and not 300,000 
or moie as has been given m certain unofficial 
works compiled before the census. 

The religions lepresented in the colony are in 
the Older of importance and number of followers: 
Isl&m (in the four sects of the HanaAs, ShSfi^s, 
Malikis, Hanballs) Coptic Christianity, Roman 
Catholic, Evangelical and Greek Christianity, Ju- 
daism and Buddhism. Islam is spreading most 
rapidly and is the most attractive. 

The authority of the government is inforced on 
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the natives by commissioners and residents. For 
this purpose the colony is divided into five com- 
missionerships to which the cential aica belongs 
and five residencies in the bolder disiiicts 

As regards the administration of justice the 
canon of criminal law is that established by royal 
decree on the I4‘*‘ May 1908. Until the publication 
of the code of civil law, any one was consideied 
a subject of the colony, as regards the admini- 
stration of justice, who not being an Italian or 
citizen of a recognised foreign state, was born in 
the colony or belonged to a tube or race of the 
colony Any member of an African or other nation 
of the Red Sea, who regulaily fulfils or has ful- 
filled his obligations to the authorities, 01 lastly 
has lived for two years continuously in the colony, 
is also considered a subject of the colony. A for- 
eigner who belongs to a people that does not 
possess a civilization similar to the Eiiiopean, is 
regarded m the same light 

Among the natives justice is admmisteied in 
the first instance by their princes, the assemblies , 
of elders and nobles, the chiefs of provinces and 
tribes, the Kadis and the commissioners and resi- 
dents, who in cases of appeal deal with the deci- 
sions of the Kadis, heads of provinces, tribes and 
the princes, with the exception of those that come 
within the jurisdiction of the courts The govern- 
ment of the colony is alw'ays endeavouring to 
extend further the authority of the ordinary officials 
of the colony on the basis of a rational regard 
for the ethnic and religious distinctions among the 
various coloured peoples who live in the colony 
Italian statutes are applied to the colony with 
such modifications and alterations as aie rendered 
necessary by the economic conditions, law, eveiy- 
day life, customs and requirements of the land 
Italian law recognises w'lth limitations the most 
important and fundamental customs of coloured 
people m the matter of religion also In the case 
of the Muslims, as far as is compatible with the 
spirit of Italian legislation, they appioximite to 
the traditional law as contained in the Korean 
and expounded by the authoiities recognised by 
each tribe Italian law is administered 111 criminal 
cases and custoniaiy law in civil, but particularly 
m the case of the Muslims and more especially 
in matrimonial cases, m hadana and '^dda The 
exercise of the Muslim religion is freely allowed. 

Bibliography', A. M ulazzani , Geografui 
della Coloma hritrca (Florence), D Odonzzi, 
La Dancalta settentrionaU (Asmara 1909), G. 
Dainclli and O. Mannelii, Risiiltatt scienltfict 
di un viaggio nella Colotiia Erttfea (1912), A, 
Baldacci, La colonte de V Ery three (Brussels 1910), 
G. Damelli, O. Mannelii and A. Mon, Btbllo- 
grafia geog) afica della Coloma Eritrea j 8 c)l — 
iqo 6 (Florence 1907), Mimstero deglt Affar' 
Estert Raccolta dt pnbbltcaziom colomah italiane 
(Rome 1911) and Raccolta cartografica (Rome 
1911) (A. Baldacci) 

ERIWAN, Armenian Hrastan, the capital 
of a gouverncment in Russian Trans- 
caucasia, in 40^^ 14' N. Lat. and 44^38' E. 
Long. (Greenw.), about 3000 feet above sea-level 
on the left bank of the Zanga, a tributary of the 
Araxes with a population of about (1897) 30,000, 
according to other authorities 15,000, has a history 
dating back to remote antiquity according to the 
Armenian sources (see St. Martin, Memoir es sur 
VArmime,^ I, 1 1 6). It is only since the begin- 


ning of the Turkish period that the towm, written 
RewSn by the authorities, has obtained any con- 
sidcinblc importance in the history of IslJm. The 
tradition given by EvvliyS places the foundation 
of Enwan as late as the ixt‘‘ = xv^l» centuiy and 
that of the citadel about 100 yeais later undei 
Sh ah Isma'^il In the leign of Murad III, Eiiwan 
which at first belonged to the Safawids, w'as won 
for the Turks by Ferhad Pasha and foitified, 
Mjah Abbas I regained it in 1604. Aftei a senes 
of battles with vaiying result it was taken by 
Muiad IV m 1635, but soon afterwards fell again 
into the hands of the Persians A brief survey of 
the histuiy of the town may be gained fiom the 
article ARMENIA 1. 442. In 1827 it was taken by the 
Russian geneial Paskcwitch, who received the title 
Enwanski in honour of its captuie. Since the peace 
of 1828 Eiiwan has belonged to Russia. The mos- 
ques, celebiated for their faience and othei important 
buildings, date from the viiitfi century. 

B lb I togr ap hy Hadjtiji IGialifa, Du ham 
Numd (Constantinople 1 145), p. 391, Ewliya 
Efcndi, Trazfcls (transl von Hammer), n 1 50 
et seq,'^ Rindei, An Kid distan,^ p. 25 ct seq,'^ 
Muller-Sirnonis, Du Caiuase an Golfe pcrsique,^ 
p 56 — 65, A V. Williams Jackson, Pei sia past 
and Pi esent (New York 1906), p 17 — 19; 
Sairc, Dinkinalei pcrst^cher Baukunst,^ p. $2 et 
seq and PI. LIII. (R. Harimann ) 

ERMENEK (Armanak), the capital of a 
kada in the sandjak of Ic Hi in the 
wilayct of Adana with 6430 inhabitants 
(Cuinet), built at the junction of the two streams 
that form the G’ok-Su (Calycadnus), is probably 
the ancient Gcimanicopolis in Isauiia (cf Pauly- 
Wisfeowa, vii. 1258) Ihe Oiiental waiters of the 
middle ages locate P>mcnek tw'o days’ journey 
south of Larenda and three from the poit of 
‘^AlaTya A grotto theie with a spring was par- 
ticularly famous In the viP>'-viiid‘ (xiiid’-xivd‘) 
century Ermcnek was one of the principal strong- 
holds and foi a time the capital of the Karaman 
dynasty [q v.] until it was taken by the Turks 
in 1472. 

Bibliography Notuts et Ext/ , xiii. 346 
ct seq.,^ 373, Hadjdji Khalifa, (Con- 

stantinople 1 145), p 61 1 , G I.e Strange, Eastern 
Caliphate^ p 148, Ritter, hrdkunde,^ xix 307; 
Cuinet, Tu/qtiie d'Aste,^ 11. 77; Tomaschek m 
Sitz-Bcr der Wiener Akad 1891, viii. p, 60, 
89, 105 (R. Harimann) 

ERTOGHRUL. i. Son of Sulai man shah 
and father of ‘^Othman I, the founder of the 
dynasty and empire of the Ottomans. According 
to the oldest tradition . w’hich is preserved in 
‘^Ashikpa^hazade, he migrated with 400 nomadic 
Turkoman families from Pasin Owa and Surmcli 
fiukur to Asia Minor where the Saldjnl^ ^AlS al- 
Din allotted him the distiict of Sogud between 
Karadjahisar and Biledjik as winter pastures (^kiEhlci) 
and the hills of Ermenibeli and Domani6 as sum- 
mer pastures (yai/a), Karadjahisar and Biledjik 
still belonged to the Byzantines but they paid 
tribute to ‘^AlS^ al-Dln , ^AllsJiir, the father of 
Germian, ruled the adjoining district of Afiun Ka- 
rahisar. Ertoghrul settled in Sogud and was buried 
there, he never engaged m a war. He had three 
sons, ‘^Olhnian, Gundtiz, and Saruyati (also cal- 
led Sarubali or Sawdji), of whom ^OthmSn suc- 
ceeded him According to Neshrt {Zeitschr, d, D, 
Morgenl, Gescllsch, xiii, iSS— 196) Ertoghrul im- 
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migrated m the reign of 'Ala^ al-Din Kaikubad I 
(616 — 634 A. H. =: 1219 — 1236 A. D.), repeatedly 
fought on the latter’s side against the Tatars, 
conquered Karadjahisar and K'utahia and was still 
alive in ^Ala^ al-Din Kail^ubad II ’s reign (end of 
the seventh century A. H.). The later histoiians 
credit him with fuither conquests (cf. e. g. the 
chronicles tiansl. by Leunclavius, Iltst, Mus.^ 
p. 97 et seq,^ Chalkokondyles, p. 12 ; Phran- 

tzes, p. 68—77, t>ut they take their statements re- 
garding "Epraypou^ii^ from Turkish 

sources). Sa^d al-Din (i. 15, cf. p 65) says that 
he died m 610 A. H. (1281-1282) over ninety 
yeais of age, Leuncl , p. 3., JItst , in.) 

makes him die in 687 A. H. at the age of 93 
while Phrantzes gives anno 6773 mundi = 1264- 
1265 A. D. and his age 77. We may consider 
the following elements m the traditions to be his- 
torical facts VIZ. that Ertoghriil had settled with his 
Tuikoman clan (poy^ in Sogud as one of the fion- 
ticr beys (^Udq begleri) of the Saldjuk Sultans of 
Koniya, that he took pait in the wars of his over- 
lord against the Tatais and occasionally undertook 
raids into Byzantine tcriitory on his account. 

2 The eldest son of Bayazid I, born 778 
A IT. = 1376-1377 (lsma*^il Beligh, Guldcste^ p 
40), was appointed governor of the combined 
districts of Saruhan and Karasi by his father 
(Nesbii, Zeitschr. d. Z). Mora^enl, Ge^ ^ XV, 335); 
I.euncl,, I/ist Mus.^ p. 317, 336 et seq, cf 337 et 
stq ^ according to SaM al-Din, i. 178, of Aidi- 
neli) and died about 798 A. ii (cf. Leuncl. 1. c ), 
ccitainly before the war with Timurlank, he was 
bulled in the mosque built by him in Brusa (Sa^d 
al-Din, 1 125 , G tildes te^ 1. c.) Leuncl , op^ r//., p. 371, 
cf 347, gives a story that he fell in the war against 
Kadi Burhan al-Din of Siwls According to Chal- 
kokondylej., p 145 — 147 he was taken piisoncr by 
Timm at the captuie of Sivsas in 1396 and after- 
wards put to death. (J. H Mordimann) 

ERZERUM, the capital of a wilayct 
in Turkish Armenia, in the plateau about 
6000 feet above sea-level in which uses the 
Kara Sii 01 Western Euphrates, the only natural 
gateway to northern Asia Minor (Si was) from 
Russian Transcaucasia (Kars) and Persia (Tabriz), 
IS at the same time connected by a good road 
with the Black Sea (Trebizond) in the noith and 
I.ake Van in the South. Even m ancient times 
there w’as an important town, the Theodosiopolis 
of the Byzantines, (see Chapot, La Fronttere de 
VEuphtate^ p. 361) at this point so important 
strategically and commeicially, the capital of the 
Armenian district of Karin, Kainoi Kalak, which 
survived 111 the name given to the town and district 
by the Arabs , Kallkala (on this point cf An- 
dreas in M. Hartmann, Bohtan^ p. 144 et seq,\ 
llilbschmann in Indoget m, Lotsch. \vi, 287 ct seq, 
Kalikala w^as taken by Habib b. Maslama in 645- 
646, accoiding to the Arab historians, but ac- 
cording to Armenian souices not till after 653 
(see Ghazarian, Annemen tin ter der arab. Hen- 
schaft^ p. 19, 33 et seq,^ 73). On the wais of the 
Byzantines and the Aiabs with one another and 
the Armenians, which filled the following centu- 
ries, in the course of which Killil^ala often changed 
hands, cf Armenia 1. 437^ et seq. 

The town has only borne its modern name 
since the xi*l» centuiy. In 1049 the SaldjQl^s de- 
stroyed the town of Arzan, not far east of Kaien, 
and its population moved to Theodosiopolis = 


Kalikala and gave this town the name of Arzan 
al-Rum “Arzan of the Romans” which became 
corrupted to Arz al-Rllm and Ard al-Rum “land 
of the Romans”, Shortly afterwards, the SaldjO^s 
finally destroyed Byzantine rjule in Armenia. From 
588 — 627 (1192 — 1230) Arzan al-Rum formed an 
independent Sal^uk kingdom (cf. toghrulshAh). 
In 1241 Erzerum was swept by the Mongol in- 
vasion. Mustawft (in the first half of the xiv'k 
century) speaks of the numerous churches m the 
town It must therefore have been for the most 
part inhabited by Armenians. On the other hand 
Ibn BattQta found Tuikoman tubes prepondera- 
ting and their doings brought about the ruin of 
the town. The district of Erzerum from this time 
on was one of the strongholds of the Ak-Kuyunlu ; 
after the wars with the_ Kara-Kuyunlu that fol- 
lowed Timiiis’ invasion, Uzun Hasan, the greatest 
of the Ak-Kuyunlii, built the citadel of Eizerum, 
but lost It before his death to the Ottoman Me- 
hemmed 11 after the disastrous^attle of Terdjan in 
878=1473. Erzeium then became the centre of 
one of the most important paghaliks in the Otto- 
man dominions, an outpost whose possession was 
often disputed by their Persian rivals, but which 
was always successfully retained by the Turks In 
the domestic history of Turkey it is celebrated for 
the lebellion of Abaza Pasha [q v. 1. 6], which 
was put down in 1627. Since the xix^'^ century 
the fortress has had to defend, with little success 
it must be confessed, the Turkish frontier against 
Russia After the battle of Dewe Boyun (q. v. 
1 951'^ et seq) in 1878 Eizerum was irretrievably 
lost, but was only sui rendered to the Russians 
after the tiuce 

If we may believe the various estimates, the 
population of Eizerum has considerably declined 
m the last century. Although the lack of any 
railway or of a good system of roads militates 
against the importance of Erzerum , the town, 
which Cuinet credits with 38,906 inhabitants, is 
still of importance on strategic grounds as it is a 
border foi tress with modem, if hardly strong enough 
foits, and on commeicial grounds as the centre of 
trade for the wilayet (annual exports about £ 100000 
— mainly products of cattle-reaiing, imports 
£ 400 000 — 450 000) and its hinterland and 

as a centie for tiade with Persia. 

Btbltogiaphy St. Martin, Memott es sur 
BAr/tiente^ 1 66 — 69, Yakut, 1. 206; Abu ’1-Fid5 
(ed. Reinaud), p. 384 et seq , , Ibn Battuta, 11. 
294, Dimashki (cd Mehren), p. 189 et seq ; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj than- Nutria (Constantinople 
1145), p. 422, Ewhya Eftndi, Travels (transl. 
von Hammer), 11 104 et seq,\ G. Le Strange, 

Eastern Caliphate,^ p. I17 et seq,\ Ritter, Erd- 
kunde,^ x. 757 — 768, .Nolde, Retse nach Inner- 
arabien,^ p. 258 ct 5 cq,\ Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports,^ n®. 4734 (1911), Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie^ 
1. 183 et seq, (R. Hartmann.) 

ERZINDJANy the capital of a sandjak, 
with about 23,000 inhabitants in the wilayet 
of Erzerum, lying m a fertile plain on the 
north bank of the Kara-Su between Eizerum and 
Siwas, is said by the Armenian sources to date 
back to pre-Christian times We first obtain definite 
facts about the town in the Saldju^ period [cf. 
the article manguC'ak]. According to Ya^Qt it was 
inhabited mainly by Armenians. In 627 (1230) 
the Khwanzm-Shah lijalal al-Din (q. v., 1. 1004) 
was defeated here by the SaldjUi^ ^Ala al-Din Kai- 
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[ and the Aiyubid al-Ashraf. Mustawft (Le 
, op ctt \ says that the walls of Erzindjan 
stored by Kai-Kubad In 640 (1243) the 
the Saldjulj.s fell befoie the Mongols, 
tered Asia Minor via Erzeriim. In Ibn Bat- 
ime the majority of the population was 
in, but he also found a number of Turkish 
g Muslims The city, which w'as always a 
)ld of the Turkomans, recognised Ottoman 
ty foi a brief period in the reign of Ba- 
in Timur^s time it was in the hands of 
asiif of the Kara-Kuyunla, and then passed 
Hasan of the Ak-KuyunlU This period, 
r that of its greatest prosperity , ended 
^hemmed Il’s victory over Uzlin Ilasan at 
Undei Ottoman rule it has formed a 
the pashalik of Erzerum down to the 
day. Though several times destioyed by 
ike (notably in 1784) the towm has always 
le to recover, thanks to the fertility of the 
ling country. Its chief exports are fruits 
etables As a military station it is one of 
ti defences of the Turkish eastern frontiers 
bliography St Martin, Mhnott es sur 
xente^ 1. 71 et seq,\ Yakut, 1 205; Abu 

1 (ed. Reinaud), p 392 Ibn BattQta, 

3 ei seq*^ Dima^ki, p. 228 , HSdjdji Khalifa, 
n-Numa (Constantinople H45), p. 424, 
a Efendi, Travels (transl. von Hammer), 

2 et seq.y G. Le Sti ange, /; Caliphate^ 

8; Ritter, Etdkundc^ x. 770 — 774,Cuinet, 
xne d'Aste^ 1. 2 1 1. (R. Hartmann.) 

D EFENDI, Ahmed, a Turkish offi- 
ad learned jurist, son of Shaikh al- 
uhammad Salih, was Kadi-'^askar of Anatolia 
(1790-1791), of Rumili in 1208 (1793- 
became Shaikh al-Islam in I2i8 (1803) 

I this office for three years and five months 
his tenure of this office he issued a 

ing the new organisation of the army, 
as Ttjzam-t d^edJd^ proposed by Sultan 

II But the revolution of the Janissaries 
about his deposition and it was with dif- 

liat he escaped with his life in this troubled 
On the accession of Mahmud II in 1223 = 
e again became Shaikh al-Islam but was 
riven out of his office by the revolution- 
ee months later. He died in 1230 = 1815. 
Mtograpky*. Sami- Bey, Kamus al-A^ldm^ 
9, Shami-Zade, Tcdrikh^ ; 45. 

(Cl. Hu art ) 

D EFENDI, Muhammad, a Turkish 
lI and poet, son of the historian SaM 
jorn in 978 (1570), became Kadi of Adria- 
md m 1004 (1595-1596) Kadi-'^asker of 
, in 1012 (1603-1604) of RUmili, made 
nmage to Mecca in 1023 (1614) and after 
n succeeded his brother Celebi Muhammad 
who had just died, as Shaikh al-Islam. 
d this high office for seven years under 
Ahmad I, MustafS I and Othman II; the 
ive him his daughter in marriage He soon 
ds left office because of the troubles that 
ken out, hut in 1032 (1623) he was called 
' Murad IV to resume the post, which he 
till his death in 1034 (1625) 1 1 is tomb 
yub. He left a Diwan of poems in Arabic, 
and Turkish. 

b It o gr ap hy . ^AtaT, JQhail al-Skaka^tk^ 
o; Na^ima, Td'rlkh^ 1. 141, 234, 264. 

, (Cl. IIuart.) 


ES^AD EFENDI, Muhammad, a Turkish 
official and historian, son of Mufti AbG 
Ishak IsmftTl, boin m Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 1096 (Oct. 
1685), filled several judicial offices in the life- 
time of his father, accompanied the Turkish army 
to Belgrade in 1152 (1739), became Kadl-'asker 
of Rtlmih in Muhariam 1157 (Febi 1744) and 
succeeded Mufti Ak-Mahmiid-ZSde in office on the 
24*^ Radjab 1161 (20^*‘ July 1748). He was the 
author of a Lehdjet al-Lugha (Arabic-Persian Dic- 
tionary, printed in Constantinople 12IX = 1795), 
a Jhilbul-name (“Book of the Nightingale”) a 
TctlliKir c-i Kh^^'ancitdegan (“collection of biogra- 
phies of singers”), and Aiabic and Turkish poems, 
he also wrote a TakJimJs to four celebrated poems 
in praise of the Prophet (A'//; da^ Hamzlya^ Dtfn- 
yatjyd and Mttdariya') and a metrical translation 
of Zamakh sharps Atwak al-Dhahab, He was a good 
musician and founded several schools and me- 
dreses. 

After being deprived of his office for no reason 
on the accusation of ^Abd Allah Pasha, Sultan 
Mahmud I’s giand vizier, in Sha^ban 1162 (July 
1749) he went to Gallipoli and then to Indjii-K’oi, 
near Constantinople, where he died on the lohi 
ShawwM 1166 (22*^ Aug 1753). 

Jy tb It o gr a p h y Wasif, Mahastn al^AthUr^ 
1 1 1 ; J. von Plammei, Htst de T empire otto- 

tnan^ xv. 176, 198, 261, Gesch d Osm. Ret- 
ches^ Index , do., Gesch, der osm Dichtkunst,^ 
IV 1 71, Sami-bey, /Camus al-A^lam,, ii. 908. 

(Cl IIUAur.) 

ES^AD EFENDI, Muhammfd, nicknamed HindI- 
Molla, a Purkish official, son of Shaikh al- 
Islam *^Abd Allah Wassaf, boin m 1119 (1707), 
was imprisoned in Brusa with his fathei in 1168 
(1754-1755), became Kadi-^asker of Anatolia in 
1182 (1768-1769), of Runiili in 1 186 (1772) and 
1190 (1776) Shaikh al-Islam, but was deposed 
eight months later and died in 1192 (1778). 

B lb I to g f ap h V Saml-Bey, Kamus al-A^lam,^ 
11. 908 (Cl Huart ) 

ES^AD EFENDI, wS\iYiD Muhammfd, called 
Sahhaf-Zadl (“son of the bookseller”), a Tur- 
kish official and historian, son of al-Il 5 djdj 
Ahmad, who was Mudairis and at the same time 
a bookseller and later Kadi of Jerusalem and 
Cairo, born m Constantinople neai the Aya Ssfia 
on the RabY I 1204 (6di Dec 1790), adopted 
his father’s profession and leceived the position 
of a judge in Adnanople and Scutaii in Albania 
without actually filling the offices. On the death 
of ShGni-Zade in 1241 (1825) he was appointed 
Historiographer Royal He held this office for 
thirteen years, and in addition in 1247 (1831) 
w'as appointed editor of an official gazette, the 
I'akzvim-i Waka/t, In 1 2 50 (1834) he was sent 
to Persia to congratulate Muhammad Shah, son 
of Fath ^All Shah, on his accession to the thione. 
He died in 1263 (1847) while holding the office 
of President of the Upper Council of Public In- 
struction. 

He composed numerous chronograms ( Ta^rikll) 
on various events and wrote a biief account of 
the dissolution of the corps of Janissaries by Sultan 
Mahmud II, entitled Uss-t Zafer (“foundation of 
victory”) which has been translated into French by 
Caussin de Perceval (Pans 1833). 

Bibliography', v. Hammer, Gesch, der 
Osman, Dichtknnst,^ iv. 463 ; Saml-Bey, Knmns 
al-A^ldm^ 11. 909. (Cl . Huart.) 
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ESKI (t.) “old”, frequent in place-names like 
Eski Shehr “Old-town” [q. v.], Eski Hisar “Old- 
citadel”, a name borne by the ancient Dakibyra 
(see Tomaschek m SitzrBer. der Wiener Akad.^ 
i88i, viii. 6) and I.aodicea ad Eycum (see ue- 
i. 939) amongst others. Eollowing a very 
common custom the Tuiks usually call ancient 
ruined sites by the name of some adjacent laige 
town with the prefix e. g. Bski S/mm “Old 

Damascus”, Bosia (q. v., 1. 765), Mdful^ 

the ancient Balad (see Le Strange, Eastern Cali- 
phate^ p 99), on Eski Baghdad, see 1 5 ^ 4 ^ 

and 926^ 

ESKISHEHIR, on the Pursak-cai, the capital 
of the taza of the same name in the sandjak 
of K'utahia, in the piovmce of Biusa, with about 
25,000 inhabitants, chiefly Muslims, is celebrated 
for Its hot springs and the meeischaum pits near 
It (see Reinhaidt in Eete> manns Mitteilungen ^ 
1911, 11 251 et seql) and has very recently at- 

tained considerable impoitance as a junction on 
the Constantinople-Koniya and Constantinople- 
Angora lailuays, of the ii mosques one dates 
from the SaldjClk period, and anothei was built 
by Kara Mustafa Pasha Eski^ehr is the successor 
of the Byzantine D o i y 1 a e o n (the of the 

Arabs) while the ancient town of that name was 
two miles to the north at the modern Shai- 0 yuk. 
In the Byzantine period the Emperor’s armies as- 
sembled m the plain of Dorylaeum before the eastern 
campaign against the Arabs and Saldjuks (cf Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, ed. de Goeje, p 109) In 89 = TO% 
al-'^Abbas b. al-Walid conquered Dorylaeum (Tabari, 
11 1197, cf. Theophanes, 1. 376, ed de Boor) and 
Hasan b Kahtaba advanced as fai as this town 
in 162 = 178 (Fabaii, in 493 , Theophanes, 1. 
452) The Empeior Manuel Komnenos in 1175 
again fortified the town which had been dcstioved 
by the Saldjnks and drove out the Yuiuks who 
led a nomadic life in the neighbourhood (Kinna- 
mos, p 294, 297 , Niketas, p 236 et seq , 246), but 
by the next year after the unsuccessful war against 
Kilidj Arslan I, he had to agree to destroy the 
fortifications and a short tune afterwards the town 
must have been definitely occupied by the Saldjuks. 
In the xiipti century Ertoghiul settled near Eski- 
shehir m the district of Sultan uyugi (Sultan onu), 
Neshii, Zcitschr. d. D Morgenl Ges.^ xiii. 198), 
m the apocryphal letter of investiture (tnen^ur^ 
of ‘^Ala^ al-Diii b Faramaiz of the beginning of 
Shawwal 688 for Othman I (Fciidun, 1 56 of 

the second edition) the distiict of Eskishehi is 
granted to Othman as a sandjak (cf. Leuncl. Hist, 
Mus ,, p 125, 126 et seq.),, at a later peiiod it was 
the residence of the bandjakbeg of Inonu and a 
station on the pilgrims’ route. 

Bibliography Ewliya, hi 12; HadjdjI 
Khalifa, Dj ihatmuma.^ p. 632 , [Mehemmed Edib], 
Menas tk ul-Hadjipj., p 2% et seq.,, Salname of 
the wilayet Brusa, 1302 A. H., p. 447 et seq , 
Oberhummer u. Zimmercr, Dun/i Synen u. 
Kleinasien., p 375 seq , Monogiaph by Radet 
in the Nouv. Archives dts Miss. Scientif,., vi. 
491 — 513; cf. p. 428 et seq. 

(J. H. Mordtmann) 

ESNE (Egyptian Te-snet, Coptic Sne, Aiabic 
Isna, Greek Latopolis from the fish Latos wor- 
shipped there) a town in Upper Egypt, lying 
on the left bank of the Nile halfway between 
Luxor and Edfu. It was for a time the capital of 

The Encyclopaedia of IslSm, II. 


a Miidirlyc, now Markaz in the Mudirlye of KenH, 
with 19,103 inhabitants, celebrated for the rums 
of the temple of the God Chnum, which dates 
from the Ptolemaic period, m which a number of 
Roman emperors are depicted m the garb of the 
Phaiaohs. In the Muslim period Esne was a flour- 
ishing provincial town. According to Edfuwl quoted 
by MakrizI the town had 10,000 houses, and pro- 
duced annually 40,000 irdabb of dates and 10,000 
iidabb of zabib. 

Bibliography Yakut, 1. 265 et seq.\ Ma- 
krizI, Khitat., 1 237, Am^lineau, Geographic de 
PEgypte., 172, A Boinet Bey, Dictionnaii e geo- 
gtaphique de VEgypte (Cairo 1899), p 183. 
The most detailed account and one which takes 
account of economic conditions also is ^All 
Mubarak, Khitat Di edlde. viii. 59; Baedekei, 
Egypt (H. Ritter.) 

EUPHRATES. [See AL-tURAr] 

EUTYCHIUS, Patriarch of Alexandria 
321 — 328 (933 — 939) known inAArabic as Sa^Id 
B al-BitrIk, born at Fustat m 263 (876) was 
the author of several medical and historical works. 
The best known in his Arabic chronicle, Nazm 
al-Djawhar.^ published by Pococke at Oxford in 
1658-1659, which was afterwards continued by 
Yahya b Sa'^id al-Antaki [cf. 1 359®]* The frag- 
ment of a histoiy of Sicily contained in a fa- 
mous Cambridge manuscript (cf Browne, Hand- 
list of Moham Mss,., p 27, N°. 170) used to be 
wrongly ascribed to Eutychius [on this point cf. 
Vasihew, Vizantia i Arabi., i^^, 79 et seq and the 
woiks cited by him) In the same library at Cam- 
biidge (Biowne, op cit p 281, N®, 1317) there 
is also a theological pamphlet against Eutychius 
written by Severus b al-Mukaffa*^ 

Bibliography Ibn Abi Usaibi^^a (ed. Mul- 
ler), 11 86, Leclerc, Hist de la Medicine Arabe., 
1 405, Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Littera- 
tiir., i. 148 

EWLIYA 6ELEBI, or as he repeatedly calls 
himself, Ewliya Mehemmed b DerwIsh, the 

“globe-trotter” Seiyah-i ^Alem) was born m Con- 
stantinople in 1020 (16H-1612) and died soon 
after 1090 (1679), in the course of forty years 
he made a series of long journeys within the 
Turkish empiie and took part in the campaigns 
against Crete, Hungaiy, Austria etc. under Ibrahim 
and Mehemmed IV and published his observations 
and experiences in war and peace under the title 
Tcdflkht Seiyah,, the ‘Traveller’s Chronicle’ (Vienna 
Mss., Fliigel, N®. 1281, the Stambul printed edition 
has Siydhat-Hame\ an elaboiate work in ten parts. 
For information about himself and his life we are 
limited to his own statements. According to them 
his father DerwIsh Mehemmed (i. 218; iii. 

442, 443 of the Stambul ed , cf. 1. 244) had gone 
with Sultan SuleimSn I to Belgrade, Rhodes, Buda- 
pest, Stuhlweissenburg and Szigeth (1 106,111.444), 
had been present at the siege of Cyprus (iii. 443) 
and taken part in Mehemmed Ill’s campaign against 
Erlau (ill. 444); he was also “court-jeweller” {Zer- 
kert dergidht ^all or Huyum(lqtba4^i) and had 
served ten Sultans from buleiman I to Ibrahim 
(ill 442; 1. 258), he died in 1058 A. H. (11. 458), 
at the age of 117 (111 444). His paternal grand- 
father, Demirdji Oghlu Kara Ahmedbeg, Mehem- 
med IPs standard-bearer, had taken part in the 
capture of Constantinople and attained the age of 
147 (lii. 444), his maternal grand-father, Yawuz 

3 
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Ozbeg had also been standard-bearer to the con- 
queror (i. 94), his mother was a sister of Melek 
Ahmed Pasha, who was Grand Vizier fiom ^a‘^ban 
1060 to Ramadan 1061 and died in 1073. Ewliya 
decided to devote himself to scholarship and made a 
beginning in Ramadan 1045 hafiz in Ay a Sofia, 
while heie he attracted the attention of Sultan 
Murad IV, who gave him a post as Musahib at 
the palace, which he left however two years after- 
wards as a regular Sipahi (11. 244 — 258). Hence- 
forth he gave himself up to his love of tiavel and 
we find him on long journeys in the piovinces 
or on campaigns, sometimes independently some- 
times in the tram of some high official, notably 
his uncle Melek Ahmed Pasha, till he settled 
down about 1083 (1672-1673) Details are given 
in the following survey of his travels. Part I. 
contains the description of the capital and its 
environs which he explored in 1041 and the 
years following. Part II Journey to Brusa (Mo- 
harram 1050= April — May 1640) — Excuision 
to Nikomedia. — Journey to Batum, Trebizond, 
Abkhazia (Djuniada I. 1050 — bha^ban 1054 = Aug. 
1640 — Oct. 1644). — Campaign against Crete 
(1055 = 1645) — Journey to Erzerum , Adhai- 

baidjan, Georgia etc (Radjab 1056 — end of Dju- 
mada II 1058 = Aug 1646 — end of May 1648), 
Part III. Journey to Damascus, Syria, Palestine, 
Urumiya, Siwas, Kurdistan, Armenia etc (Sha'^ban 
1058 — middle of Radjab 1060 = Sept. 1648 — ^July 
1650, m 1059 the author performed the pilgrimage 
(cf 1 288) which he describes in a separate part) 
— Journey to Rumelia (Bulgaria, Dohrudja etc ) 
1061-1062 (1651-1652), Part IV (ouiney to Wan, 
Tebriz, Baghdad, Basi a etc. in the years 1065-10C6 
(1655-1656), Part V Conclusion of the jouiney 
to Wan-Basra — Journey to Oczakow, campaign 
against Rakoczy, raid into Russia, 1266 — 1268 
(1656 — 1658), — Campaign against the rebels in 
Anatolia, return fiom Brusa via the Dardanelles to 
Adrianople, Radjab 1069 — beginning ofSafar 1070 
(March — October 1659). — Mission to the Moldaii, 
m the same year. — Campaign against Transyl- 
vania, mission to Bosnia, Campaign against Dal- 
matia, return to Sofia, from the middle of Sha'^ban 

1070 — Rabi^ I. 1071 (April — November 1660), 
Part VI: Campaign against Transylvania, mission 
to Albania, return to Constantinople, Dhu ’1-KaTla 

1071 — Ra^ab 1072 (July 1661 — Febr. 1662) — 

Campaign against Hungaiy, siege of Uiwar (Ncii- 
hausel), raid made by the author through Austria, 
Germany and Holland to the North Sea with 
40,000 Tatars (’’), conquest of Uiwar and other 
fortresses, return to winter-quarters in Belgiadc, 
Sha^ban 1073 — end of Ramadan 1074 (March 
1663 — March 1664) Mission to Herzegovina, 
journey to Ragusa, campaign against Montenegro, 
Kaniia, Croatia. — The contents of the other 
parts can only be surmised from the casual statements 
on p vi of the preface to the first volume of 
the new Stambul edition; according to these Part 
VII deals with Austria, the Crimea, the lands of 
the Caucasus and Astrakhan; Part VIII with the 
Crimea, Crete, Salonika and Rumelia, Part IX 
with the pilgrimage and X with Egypt In part 
VII EwliyS presumably describes his journey to 
Vienna and Central Europe on which he went as 
for as Dunkirk (cf. Travels^ i I, 42 J^^.); he 

probably accompanied Kara Mehemmed Pa^a, the 
ambassador of the Porte (in 1075 = end of 1664), 
and then continued his journey alone from Vienna 


and after travelling for 3Y2 yeais letuined to the 
Ciimca, via Sweden, Poland and Russia (1. 300); 
m 1080 (1669) he accompanied the campaign 
against Crete and the later one against the Mai- 
notes , part VIII deals with this. Part IX and 
part X deal specially with his pilgrimage in 1059 
and Egypt respectively (cf. i 288 and 5^7)* The 
last date that appeals in the parts of the Ta'rlkhri 
Seiyah as yet known is the yeai 1089(1678-1679), 
see 1. 301 

Ewliya Celebi was an imaginative wniter with 
a decided fancy foi the maivellous and adventu- 
rous, he prefers legend to diy historical facts, 
delights m exaggeration and does not hesitate at 
times to draw the long bow. Apart from this, his 
work is a perfect treasure-house of information on 
points of social life, folklore and geography, whose 
value IS still further increased by simple and un- 
affected style in which they are vividly desciibed. 
He laiely quotes from literal y sources although 
a few are referred to (e g the chionicles of Muhyi 
’l-Dln and Djevvii), he himself has been much 
used by later writers, unfortunately — • as e g 
by \on Hammer — usually without any attempt 
at criticism. 

Only the fiist SIX jiaits of Ewliya’s woiks have 
yet been printed, Stambul 1316 — 1318; the Mun- 
takhabati hwhya Celeb i (Constantinople 1259 
H = 1843) contain extracts from Pait I, v. Ham- 
mer translated Parts I — III under the title Na)- 
} atwe of Tra 7 <els tn Fuiope^ Asia and Africa by 
Evhya Efcndi (I ondon 1846 — 1850, Vol I and 
II), after giving m the second volume of his Des 
Osm, Rctihs StaatsveifaiSUHiT etc , p. 455 — 47° a 
detailed account of the contents ol the fust foui 
parts The only manusciipts of the Ta^rikh-t Sii- 
yah in Euiopa are in Vienna and in the British 
Museum. (J. H Mordtmann) 

EWRENOS , the descendants of E w 1 c n o s 
in ‘^Ashikpashazade and Neshri 
*AI?pxve^}ig in Dukas, m Manuel Pakicol , 

Chron, breve and Chion Epii Bpevs^^i; in Chal- 
kokondyles and Phrantzes, Avianes in Barle- 
tius) form with the Mihaloghlu, Malkodjoghlu and 
the sons of Turakhan the four ancient families of 
the Ottoman nobility. (Ramberti, Cose de Tun hi ^ 
133'' 1543^ cf I.euncl , Pand ^ c 27) 

Tradition mentions Ghazi Ewrenosbeg among 
the begs of the Karasioghlu who on the dispos- 
session of tins dynasty by Sultan Oikhan in 735 
A H cnteied the service of SuleinUn Pasha, son 
of Oikhan. He ciossed the Hellespont with Su- 
leiman Pasha (in 759^ or 760^) and was instal- 
led by Murad I as ndybefi (frontier-beg) in the 
Rumelian territory In this capacity he conquered 
Keshan, Ipsala, Gumuldjma (763) Fere (774), 
Pori, Xanthi, Maronea (775), Serres (784 or 787), 
Monastir, Yenidjc Waidar and laid the foundations 
of Ottoman power in western Thrace and Mace- 
donia. After making the pilgi image he took part 
in the battle of Kossova (June 1389), conquered 
Kitros and Wodena, and repeatedly led Turkish 
armies against Albania (1398 and beginning of 
1396) and the Morea (1391 and 1395) He then 
fought in the battle of Nikopolis (Sept. 1396) 
against the Hungarians and accompanied Bayazid 
I on his raid into Wallachia. Finally he fought 
in the battle of Angora in the war against Ti- 
mur. Under Mir Suleiman he took part in the 
war against the Karamanoghlu and besieged the 
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latter in Aksarai. He aftervvaids went over to 
Musa Celeb! (in 813 a. H ) and finally in 816 A. H. 
to Mehenamed I and fought on the latter’s side 
in the battle of Camurli. He seems to have died 
soon afterwaids (according to Sidiill-x^Othmam in 
819 or 820 A. II ). If, as the Ottoman historians 
say, Ewienos had been a beg under the last Ka- 
rasioghlu, he must have been over 100 when he 
died, theie is apparently a confusion between 
two diffeient peisons. Even in Murad I ’s reign 
Ewrenos was one of the richest vassals, and his 
estates were so laige that tiadition lelates that the 
Sultan had gianted him as much land as a swift 
steed would carry him round in 24 hours (^All 
Ktinh^ V, 75, Beaujour, Tableau dti Cornmerce de 
la Grece^ 1. 1 1 1 et seq ) He expended a great 
part of his riches in pious endowments which are 
still controlled by his descendants and to the 
present day aie free from state inspection by 
special privilege {Dtistur^ iv. 400). 

On the death of Mehemmed I in 824 A. H. 
the sons of (Ihazi Ewrenos took the side of the 
false Mustafa, who even had his headquarteis 
for a peiiod m Yenidjc before advancing against 
Murad H, and remained faithful to the pietender 
after his othei followeis had foisaken him, they 
afteiw'ards went over to MuiJd H. Among them 
'Alibeg and ‘^Isabeg were paiticidarly distinguished 
as brave and skilful generals, they led the Ru- 
mclian sipahis and akmdshis (iriegulars) in Mu- 
rad H’s campaigns against Albania, the Morea, 
and notably against Hungaiy. ^Alibeg was, ac- 
coiding to Ducas, executed by Mehemmed 11 on 
his accession in 1451 A. D after stiangling the 
Sulpii’s youngei brothei by his orders, accoiding 
to anothci stoiy (in Beaujoui, / < ) he had lun 
against Murad 11 in the game of djat'ul and the 
Sultan eniaged oidered the aged Ewrenos to 


put his son to death with his own hands. Of the 
other sons of QhazI Ewrenos Barakbeg (BdpxKOf^ 
Bup^yxoQ in Chalkokondyles) and Ahmedbeg are 
mentioned; the latter took part 'in the Wallachian 
campaign of 1462 A D. and in the siege of ^ko- 
dra in 1478. The two Ewrenosoghlu , ‘^IsS and 
Suleiman, who fell in battle against the Egyptians in 
1488, must have been grandsons of Ewrenos. Hence- 
forth the Ewienosoghlu begin to lose their impor- 
tant position, although we still find them from time 
to time acting as provincial governors for the 
Porte Nevertheless they remained the most pro- 
minent family in the land chiefly on account of 
their extensive estates, while the descendants of 
the other three ancient Cfhazi families have re- 
tained nothing of the glory of their ancestors ex- 
cept their name 

The celebrated firman, which MurSd I is said 
to have granted to Qhazi Ewrenos (published by 
v. Diez, Denkwurdigk^cn von Asien 1 loi — 
132 and in Feridun’s Munihialt Salatin^ i. 87 el 
seq. in the second edition) has been doubted as 
apociyphal by v. Hammer, but is acknowledged 
by the Porte as genuine. Beaujour (Joe. eil.) saw 
a manuscript history of the Ewrenosoghlu and 
gave several stones from it Ihe biographies of 
Ghazi Ewienos and his son ^\libeg m the collec- 
tion Mcshahir-i Islam (Constantinople, 1301 ah) 
contain valuable material. Von Hammer’s account 
of the Ewrenosoghlu in his Gesch. d. Osm Tet- 
ekes., Vol 1, and 11, is only to be used with great 
caution (J H. Mordtmann). 

EZEKIEL. [See hizkIl.] 

EZELI The name given to those Babl’s [q. v. 
1. 548 et ] who followed Miiztl Yahya, called 
Subh-i Ezel [q v ], aftei the death of the Bab. 
EZRA [See ^uzair.] 


F. 


FA\ the tw'cntieth Icttei of the Arabic alpha- 
bet (nuinciical value 80, cf the article abjojad 
1. 68'> et scq^. On the evolution of the chaiactei see 
the article arauia, araiuc ianuu\gi«, 1 . 383I’. 

IS pronounced at the present day as it w'as in old 
Arabic, viz. as a voiceless labio-dental aspirate. Cf 
A Schaade, Slbawat/tls Lautlehre.^ Index 

(A Schaade ) 

FADAK (Demin Fudaik), a town in Arabia 
not far from l^aibar [q v.] and like the latter 
inhabited by Jews. In the year 6 = 627 Muham- 
med sent ^All, afterwards Caliph, against Fadak 
as he had learned that the people of the lattei 
town were going to support the Jews in Khaibar. 
When Khaibar was taken in the following year, 
the Jews of Padak also submitted and agreed to 
give up half of their possessions. Muhaiyisa b. 
Mas^^ud conducted the negotiations between the 
Prophet and the people of Fadak and was re- 
warded by Muhammad for his services On the 
death of the Prophet, his daughter Fatima de- 
manded that Khaibar and Fadak should be given 
her as her father’s inheritance. But Abu Bakr re- 
fused to give up these towns and referred her to 
the words of the Prophet: “No one shall be my 
heir ; what I leave behind me belongs to the poor”, 
Bibliography', al-fiekii, Geographtsches 
Worterhuch (ed. Wilstenfeld), p. 8, 144, 333, 


814, Yakut, Mildjam (ed Wustenfeld), 11. 823, 
111 308, 855 — 858, Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje), 

p. 30 ct scq..^ Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 
>55^1 ^ 5 ^ 3 , 1589, 1*1- 1342, Ibn Hisham, 
Sh a (cd. Wustenfeld), p. 764, 773, 776; Rit- 
ter, Eidkunde.^ xii. 59, 61 — 62, xiii 402, Muir, 
The Life of Mahomet (London 1858), iv. 73, 
291 — 292, 338, Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
THistotre f/rr Jiabes avant L Islamtsme (Pans 
1847-1848), 111. 201, 338—339 and Index s. v. 

__ _ (J. SCHLFIFER ) 

al-FADALI, Muh\mmad b. ShafFi al-^afFi, 
a Cairene Shaikh born at Munyat P'adala near 
Samannud in the Delta ( Kh itat dyadida.^ ix. p. 2; 
xvi. p. 80, Badjurl, Tahltk al-makam \ila kifayat 
alLaivamm^ p 9 of ed. of Cairo, 1315) who died 
in A.H. 1236 (Cat. of Khtdiv. Library.^ li p. 39) = 
a. p. 1821. He appeals to be known only as the 
author of the Kifayat al-aivdmm min ^ilm aU 
kalam and the teacher of the more fertile BadjQri 
[q v.] who added the gloss, mentioned above, to 
his master’s work. Text and hashtya seem always 
to go together in the Mss and editions. A trans- 
lation of the text is given in D B. Macdonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology ctc..^ p. 31$ — 351. 

Bibliography*. Brockelmann, 11. p. 489; 
Ahlwardt’s Berlin Cat, iv. p. 459, N®. 5148; 
Ellis, Cat. of At . Printed Books in British Mu- 
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seum^ under Muhammad ibn Shafi'l aUFaddali\ 
but the msba according to the Khtt^ d/ad, is 
as above. (D. B Macdonald.) 

FADDAN (a), an Arabic uord dciived from 
the Aramaic (cf Frankel, Dte Aram Fremdwor- 
ter^ p. 129), properly a yoke of oxen for ploughing 
a piece of ground, an Egyptian measure 
of area, varying in size with time and place. 
According to Lane the faddan a few years before 
his stay in Egypt (1833 — 1835) measured about 
I I acies, while during his stay there it was less 
than an acie It was divided into 24 ktrat and 
contained 333 Ya square kasaba^ the Ijasaba (lood) 
being first reckoned at 24 and later at 22 kabda. 
In the time of the French expedition there were 
three different faddan in use the faddan in use 
on the banks of the Nile (i 336 aipents), that m 
use away from the Nile (2.375 arpents) and the 
faddan of Damietta (2.012 arpents), Upper Egypt 
(1670 arpents = 5724 sq metres) and the Copts 
(5253 sq metres) had each their own faddan besides 
Decourdemanche estimates the ancient faddan 
of 400 square kasaba (the )^asaba being reckoned 
at the length fixed by al-Hakim bi-amrill5h of 6 
long Hakimite or Babylonian ells), at 5883.5 
square metres and the modern faddan of 333 V3 
kasaba at 4200 83 square metres 

In Syria faddan also means a single ox, as a 
measure of area it is 333 square kasaba. 

Btb biography E W Lane, Model n Egyp- 
tians^^ 11 377, S. de Sacy, Relation de V Egypte 
par Abda/latif p 90, J A. Decourdemanche, 
Folds et Mesures des Peuples anciens et des Arabes 
(Pans, 1909), p 90, II Sauvaiie, Mitrologie 
Musulmane {Journ. As,^ Ser VIII, Vol. VIII, 
1886), p. 516 et seq, (Cl Huarf) 

FA DH LAKA (a ) “sum, total” from fadhalika 
“and this makes”, at the end of an addition. 
FApiL [See fazil] 

FADJR (a.) “Daybreak”, the title of Sara 
LXXXIX. 

AL-FApL B. al-RabI^, al-A min’s vizier 
A descendant of a Syrian slave manumitted 
by the Caliph Othman, al-Fadl proved himself 
thoroughly Arab in his attitude and constantly 
championed the Arab spirit in opposition to the 
numerous Iranian elements in the ^Abbasid empire 
Ills father al-Rabl^ b. Yunus had played a part 
in history as vizier to the two Caliphs al-Mansur 
and al-Mahdr When Harun on his accession gave 
the Barmecides preferment, al-Fadl felt himself 
slighted and became filled with hatred and jealousy 
of them. On Khaizarun’s death in 173 (789-790) 
he was appointed vizier by Ilarun and filled this 
office till 178 (794-795) when Yahya b. Khalid 
al-Barmaki became the real ruler. Al-Fadl then 
did his best to bring about the fall of the 
Barmecides and succeeded m once more obtain- 
ing the vizierate which he retained under Haiun’s 
son and successor al-Amln. Just as his namesake 
al-hadl b. Sahl ruled al-Amin’s brother, afterwards 
Caliph al-Ma^mOn, almost absolutely, al-Fadl exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence over al-Amln. 
When liarUn died suddenly m ^orasan in I2ju- 
mSdS II. 193 (March 809), while on a campaign 
against the rebel Rafi^ b Laith, al-Fadl ordered 
the whole army destined for KhorasSn back to 
Baghdad, by command of al-Amin but in direct 
violation of the dead Caliph’s last wish, a pro- 
ceeding which al-Ma^miin, who was then governor 
of KhorSsan and at once paid homage to his 


brother, could not prevent. As al-Fadl feared al- 
Ma'^mun’s vengeance, if the latter should ever 
become Caliph , he exerted all his influence to 
incite al-Amin against his brothei As early as 
the year 194 (809-810) at the instigation of al- 
Fadl and ‘All b ‘^IsS, a former governor of Kho- 
rasan, the Caliph had his son Mus5 mentioned in 
public prayer which was clear evidence of his 
intention to declare him his successor In conse- 
quence al-Ma^mUn broke off all relations with his 
biother, in Radjab 196 (Match — Apiil 812) the 
latter was taken prisoner and declared deposed, 
and, although he was soon set fiee and raised to 
the throne again , al-Fadl thought it advisable 
to retire 

In 201 (816-817) he came forth again fiom his 
retirement. The tioops in the capital rose against 
al-Ma^nUn’s governor, al-Hasan b Sahl The com- 
mander theie, Muhammad b Abi Khalid, was 
successful at fiist, but when he quarrelled with 
al-MaYniin’s other generals, he w'ent ovei to the 
rebels himself. Al-Fadl now' took Muhammad’s 
side, the latter attacked Hasan b. Sahl but was 
defeated and died of his wounds Al-Fadl then 
lived in retiiement till his death. On the intei- 
cession of Tahir b al-IIusain, governor of Kho- 
rasan he was pardoned by al-Ma^mun. He died 
m RabI 11. or in Dhu ’1-Ka"da 208 (823-824). 

Bibliography, Tabari (ed de Goeje), 111., 
Index, Ibn al-Aihir (ed Tornberg), vi. 35 — 
274, Ya'kubI (ed Houtsma), 11 49 1 et seq , 
Ibn Khallikau (ed Wustenfeld), n'^ 539 (de 

Slane’s transl. 11 468 et seq,)^ Weil, Gesc/i der 
Chahfen^ 11 135 et seq.^ Muir, The Caliphate^ 

its Ktse^ Decline and Ball (3*^^ ed ), p. 489 tt 
seq (K V. ZKTiERsrf^EN) 

al-FADL b Sahl, al-Ma^mun’s viziei 
Al-Fadl was a native of Persia and did not adopt 
Islam till 190 (805-806). His family had been 
strongly lecommended to Harun by the Baiinecides 
and al-Fadl b, al-Rabi, their implacable opponent, 
theicfoie became a personal enemy of Ibn Sahl 
As the foimer was of Arab oiigin, the latter w'as 
also opposed to him as the repiesentative of the 
Iranian element, and just as Ibn al-Rabi'^ control- 
led the one brother, al-Amin, the othei, al-Ma^mun, 
was simply a tool in the hands of Ibn Sahl 'Ihe 
struggle that arose between the two sons of Harun 
was thus also a struggle between their viziers or 
between Arab and Persian culture As al-Fadl b. 
al-Sahl feared that al-Amin would on Ilariin’s 
death disiegard the anangements for the succes- 
sion made by the latter, he persuaded al-Ma^mun 
to try to accompany Harun to Khorasan in 192(808) 
In the following yeai the Caliph died and when 
al-Amin recalled the aimy sent against Khorasan 
and al-Ma^mun was thinking of hurrying after 
the troops and reminding them of their duty, Ibn 
Sahl persuaded him against this Instead of al- 
Ma^mun an envoy was sent to the army, but he 
could do nothing with them and was icccivcd 
with insults and the army continued its march to 
Baghdad. In the period following, al-Fadl remained 
the prince’s faithful friend and adviser and con- 
stantly urged him in all things to insist on his 
own rights against his brothei. It was due to the 
cunning intrigues of Ibn Sahl that al-Amln al- 
lowed himself to be led into trusting the command 
of the army, which he was sending against al- 
Ma^mun in 195 (81 1) to the incapable ‘^Ali b 
Ts 5. ^All was defeated by Tahir b. al-Husain ; he 
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himself fell m the battle and his troops were 
scattered in flight. After this success al-Ma^mUn 
gave Ibn Sahl the government of the eastern pro- 
vinces and at the same time gave him the title 
Dh u U-Ri^asatiun (“lord of the two highest offices” 
1. e, of viner and commander in chief). When the 
aged general Harthama b. A^yan, who had rendered 
such services to Hariin, was appointed governor 
of Arabia and Syria, he decided to go to al- 
Ma^mUn in Merv to give him an account of the 
condition of various parts of the empire The 
Caliph commanded him to go to Damascus, but 
when Hartjhama in spite of this appeared in Kho- 
rasan, he was represented by Ibn Sahl as a rebel. 
The Caliph therefore had him thrown into prison 
where he was put to death a few days later by 
Ibn Sahl Al-Ma^'mun, however, finally found out 
that the latter did not always tell him the truth 
and therefore had his former favourite murdered 
in the bath in Sarakhs in 202 (818) or 203 (819). 
B tb I to r ap hy Tabari (ed de Goeje), 111, 
sec Index, Ibn al-Atlih (ed Tornberg), vi 
134 — 324, Ya'kQbl (ed Iloutsma), 11. 531 et 
stq,^ Ibn Khallikan (ed Wustcnfeld), n<^ 540 
(dc Slane’s tiansl. 11. 472 ct scq)^ Weil, Gesch 
der Chahfeti^ 11. 140 et seq , Muir, The Cah- 
phafi\ Its Ktse^ Duhne ami Rail (3*^ ed ), p 
489 et ^eq. (K V ZETTLRSrf;.KN ) 

al-FADL b. Yahya, a Barmakid, born m 
Dhu ’1-ilidjdja 148 (Fcbiuary 766), governor of 
Djurdjan, TabaristJn, al-Raiy etc 176 — 180(792 — 
796-797) and of Khorasan 178-179 (794-795 — 
795-796) On the fall of the Barmakids in 187 
(803) he was thrown into prison. He died in con- 
finement in al-Kakka in Ramadan 192 or Miiharram 
193 (808) Tor further details see above 1. 665 ‘ 
(article uakmakids) (K. V. /hi iLKsri.hN.) 

FADL ALLAH, a family of officials in 
Cairo under the Mamlfiks who traced their des- 
cent fiom the Caliph '^Omai I. so that the indivi- 
dual membcis are also known by the msba al- 
“^Omari. Ihe founder of the family was hadl AlLlh 
Djamal al-Din Abu ’1-Ma’athir b ‘^Irz al-Din, one 
of his sons, ^araf al-I)in ^Abd al-Wahhab (died 
717 = 1317), was private secietary under Kalawun, 
anothci son, Muhyi ’l-Din Yahya (died 738 = 1337), 
was likewise piivatc secretaiy under al-Nasii in 
Damascus, but moved to Cairo in 733(1332-1333). 
The latter had a son, Shihab al-Din Abu ’l-*^ Abbas 
Ahmed (bom 700= 1301), who first became kadi, 
then secietary of state, but is best known for his 
literary works lie compiled a comprehensive, 
encyclopaedic woik entitled Masai tk al-Ab^at ft 
Maviahk al'Am(ar^ as well as an official letter- 
wntei al-Ta^iif bt U-Mu^Jalah al-Shailf^ which 
however contains much other valuable material and 
was printed in Cano in 1312 (1894-1895) Other 
works by the same author are detailed by Brockel- 
mann, Gesch d. Arab, Litt,,^ 11. 141. Shihab al- 
Din, or as he is usually called, Ibn Fadl Allah, 
died of the plague in Damascus in 748 (134^) 
Bibliography in Brockelmann, op, cit,,^ to 
which may be added that Tiesenhauscn gives 
extracts from both the above woiks in his AV- 
cuetl de Matcriaux rel h Tlnstoire de la Hotde 
d^Of,^ p. 204 — 251. Cf also Makilzi, Kittat,^ 
11. 56 f?/ seq, 

FADL ALLAH, surnamed IIURUtl, founder 
of the Hurufi sect, born in Astarabad in 740 
(1339), was a deivish who .shared the religious 
opinions of the KarmaUans. He actually seems to 


have borrowed the system, which develops a whole 
theology out of the calculation of the numerical 
value of the Arabic letters, to which he added 
the four additional letters of the Persian alphabet 
[cf bektAsh, 1 et seq."] from the Isma'ilis. He 
was executed in Shirwan in 796 (1393) by Mlran- 
shah, son of Timur. One of his pupils, ^Ali al-ATa, 
went to Asia Minor, was received into a BektSshl 
monastery and began to preach Fadl Allah’s doc- 
trines, which he gave out to be the teaching of 
Hadjdijl Bektash. Fadl Allah considered himself an 
incarnation of the Deity and impressed this belief 
on his pupils, [on his teaching cf. the article 
hurUfIya]. He IS the author of Diawidana Kabtr,^ 
composed half in Persian and half in the dialect 
of Astarabad, also of a religious poem, which was 
probably called Iskandar-nama,^ of another poem 
called ^Arsh-nama “book of the throne” and of a 
treatise called Makabbat-nama “book of love”. 

Bibliograp hy Edw. G. Browne, Journ, 
of the Royal As SoCg^ 1898 and 1907, Catalo- 
gue of pel s Mss, Cambridge,^ p. 69 — 86 , Hand- 
list,^ p. 56, G. Jacob, Beitrage zur Kenntms der 
Bekta^chts,^ p 41, n i , do , Die Bektaschtjje 
im Verhaltms zu verwandten Erscheinungen 
(Munich, 1909), Ishak-Efendi, Kaditf al- As rar,^ 
p 157, CT. Hiiart, Textes persons relatifs a 
la secte dcs Houroufis {Gibb Memorial Series, 
Vol. IX), p. MU, Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber 
den Islam,^ P_252 (Cl. Huart.) 

FADL ALLAH [See rashTd al-dIn.] 

FADLl (Fodi i , Futhali) , the dynastic 
name of a group of tribes in South 
Arabia. Besides this name wc also find 'Othmani 
('Uthmani), as the founder of the dynasty, Fadl, 
IS said to have been of Turkish origin 'they are 
a branch of the Yafi*^ and formerly bore their 
name also 

The land of the Fadli lies between 45® 10' 
and 46® 30' E. Lat. (Gicenw.) and has an breadth 
of 20 — 30 miles. It IS bounded on the south by 
the Arabian Sea, in the west by Lahedj, in the 
noith by Yafi^ and in the east by the land of 
the '^Awdhilla and Dalhina. In the west there is 
the large valley of Abyan, with the Wadis Bona 
(Bana, Bena) and Hasan, both of fair size, which 
are filled with water during the summer rams. 
Ihe Djebel Nakha'i with the W. Sala'^ may be 
mentioned among the hills in the east. The soil 
is feitile only in the west (district of Abyan), its 
chief product heie is cotton, llie east is mainly 
steppe-country The capital of the country and 
residence of the Sultan is the town of Seriya, five 
miles from the coast, wuth about 400 inhabitants, 
a large mosque and the fortrcsslike palace of the 
Sultan. The only seaport or commercial town is 
Shugra (Sbukra), with about loo inhabitants and 
a palace of the Sultan, who lives here two months 
of the year. Jews live here only during the trading 
season, which lasts only a few months in the year. 
Among the towms in Abyan w^e may mention : 
‘^Asala, with about 500 inhabitants (a fifth of 
wdiom are Jews, who have a large synagogue here), 
at one lime a flourishing seaport, now much de- 
clined, MaV on the W Hasan with about 300 in- 
habitants (including many Jews), a large mosque 
and a hereditary governor of the dy- 

nasty, and Na*^ab with about 300 inhabitants (in- 
cluding many families of Jews) and a hereditary 
governor, who bears the title “Sultfin”. 

The people of the Fadli country are ShSfi^is 
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and devout Muslims. They stiictly observe fasting 
in Ramadan, the prescribed prayers, the prohibi- 
tion of wine and other prescriptions of the Koi'^an. 
The Murakisha and Ahl ‘■Elah are the most im- 
portant of the ttibes who inhabit the country. 
They aie as a rule free and independent 
The people of Abyan and the Jews aie on the 
other hand subject to the Sultan (ra^Tye)^ he 
levies taxes on them at will and admmisteis justice. 
If a ra^iye commits a murder he is stabbed to 
death uith the knives of the Sultan’s soldiers at 
the murdered man’s grave When a thief is caught, 
for a first offence he is beaten before the Sultan 
and forced to give back the stolen article, on a 
second offence his hand is cut off, if he commits 
the offence again he is thrown into the sea in 
a loaded sack. Religious transgressions such as 
the breaking of a fast are punished by imprison- 
ment in chains. Adultery is held equal to mui- 
der. If a murderer cannot be found, the so-called 
“test by fire” is tried (ordeal) This is cairied out 
in the presence of the Sultan by the “fire-judge” 
who places a red-hot knife on the tongue of the 
suspect The decision then rests with the fne-judge 
The Fadli at one time belonged to the Yafi^^ 
and passed with them under the rule of the Imams 
of Yemen from whom they afterwaids made them- 
selves independent. They latev became enemies of 
the Yafi^ and in the fourth decade of last century 
took from them the fertile district of Abyan Ihey 
live at heieditary enmity with the ‘^Abadil of 
Lahedj and the ‘^Awalik, to which lattei their 
district of Dathina became tributaiy On the other 
hand they are on friendly terms with the Wahidl, 
Rassas, and ‘^Akarib. Their relations with England 
dowm to 1865 were strained In this ^ear England 
made war on them and inflicted a seveie defeat 
on them at ^Asala, whercupen they made peace. 
Since that time they have been on friendly rela- 
tions with England 

The dynasty of Fadl is of great phjsiological 
interest because of its possession of six fingers. 
The Sultan as well as his nearest relatives have 
a fingcrlike gristly growth beside the little finger 
of each hand and the little toe of each foot, which 
IS regarded as a sign of cxtraordinaiy strength 
among the Southern Arabians as among the Se- 
mites geneially. 

Bibliography Maltzan, Ret sc nach Slid- 
arabten (Biaunschweig 1873), p 252 — 268, Rit- 
ter, Erdktinde^ xii. p. 659 — 662, Bent, Explo- 
ration i?i the Jafei and dadhli Count tits in 
Geogr, /ourn,^ xii. (London 1898), p 41 — 63. 

_ (J SciiLLii-yR ) 

FAGHFUR (avestan bagha-puthra “son of 
God”) an expression brought to Persia through 
Farghana (P. Horn, AsadVs Lughat-i Inti p. 56) 
is the designation of the Empeior of China and 
the translation of the Chinese tien-tso “Son of 
heaven” (Ibn al-Athir, vii. 221, ult.). The Arabs 
have preserved the form baghbur^ which is more 
a western form, but fagh fur is also found notably 
in the Arabic inscription in the cemetery at /ai- 
tvln (Ts’iuan-chou), of the year 723 (1323) which 
has been discussed by M. van Berchem, in Marco 
Polo (ed. Yule and Cordier, 11, 145) the name is 
applied to the last Sung Emperor, and as the 
Mongol Emperors bore the title kilan (MLokati) 
it IS probable that the title fagh fur refers to Chi- 
nese sovereigns of native dynasties before the con- 
quest of the country by foreigners. 


Bibliography E. Blochet, Introduction a 
VHistoire des Mongols {Gibb Memorial Series^ 
Vol. Xll), p. 76, n. 1 , Greg. Arndiz and Max 
van Bcrchem, Mctnoire sui les Antiquites Mu- 
siilmaucf de Tl' luan-tcheou in T^oung-Pao^ Vol 
XII, p. 724, Ibn Khordadhbih (ed. de Goeje), 
p, 16, H. Coidicr, in Melanges H, Derenbourg^ 
p 434, al-BirunI, Chronology^ p 109, Cana 
de Vaux, Abi ege des Mervalles^ p. 118, Mas'udi, 
Mmudj^ 1 306 (Cl. Huart.) 

FAHL or Fihl, among the Jews Phl, called 
Pella by the Greeks in allusion to the name of 
the Macedonian town, at the present day the ruins 
of Fahil on the western slopes of the land east 
of Jordan. It belonged to the Decapolis and is 
particulaily celebrated because the Christians went 
thither on leaving Jerusalem before its destruction, 
it aftei wards belonged to Palaestina Secunda and 
was the see of a bishop About six months after 
the battle of Adjnadain in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka^da of the year 
13 (January 635) the Muslims attacked the Byzan- 
tines w'ho had assembled in the land east of 
Jordan, at Fahl The Byzantines had broken the 
dams at Baisan and turned the plain into a maish 
but the Arabs crossed the Jordan without mishap 
and put the enemy to flight whereupon the town 
sui rendered Tlie battle is also called “the Day 
of the Swamps” 

The geographers mention Fahl among the towns 
of the province of Uidunn. Accoiding to Ya^kiil)! 
the population as usual in this part of the w^orld 
was half Arab and half (beek. 

B tbl I o g 1 ap h y Neubauer, Geographic dti 
Talmud^ 274, bchurci, Ge^ch, d. jud Volkes 
tm Zeitaltcr fesu ChrtUt*^ 11. 173 — 176, Be- 
lajhon (ed, de Ciocje), I15, Tabari, Annalcr^ 
1. 2146, 2155, de Goeje, Menton e sur la Cou- 
quete de la Syitc^ 55 et seq , Wellhauscn, Sktz- 
zen und Vorai beiten^ vi 58 jcr/. , Caetani, 
Annah delP Islain^ 111 187 — 219, Ibn al-hakih 
in Bibl Geogr. At ab ^ v 116, Ibn al-Khui- 
dadjibih, ibid, vi. 78, Ya^kubi, ibid, vii. 327, 
Y.ikat, al-MiPdjam^ 111. 853, Robinson, Ntuete 
bibltsche dot sthungen^ p 420 — 426, Gucim, 
lilee^ 1 288 et seq , Schumachci, Pella in PaL 
Explor Fund^ 1888 (hR Buhl) 

FAF By this word Muslim scholars in general 
understand all things which may be taken 
from the unbelievers “without fighting” 
and further very often the lands in conquered 
territories. The name fai^ is explained from 
the peculiar expiession m the Koran, lix, verses 6 
and 7 “What God has allowed to return to his 
apostle” {ma af<Pa 'lldhu ^ald rasulthi) The pos- 
sessions of the unbelievers which arc “returned” 
to the Muslims form the faP, 

Verses lix , 6, 8 and 10 of the Korean weic 
icvcaled, according to Muslim tradition, when 
Muhammad had resolved not to divide the fields 
and orchards left by the Banu ’ 1 -Nadir, who had 
been driven out of the country, as booty of war 
among those who had taken part m the siege, 
but to give them to the Muhadjus exclusively. 
He justified this action by arguing that these were 
really obtained not by fighting but in a peaceful 
fashion, by surrender. 

After the conquest of Khaibar and Fadak also 
the lands of the Jews there were not wholly di- 
vided among the troops as booty but in part 
placed at the Prophet’s disposal It was probably 
on this occasion that Korean hx. 7 was revealed. 
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“What God hath granted his apostle as fat^ from 
the people of the towns, belongs to God — to 
his apostle, to his family, to the orphan, to the 
poor and to the traveller — ; what the apostle of 
God gives you, accept, but what be forbids you, 
abstain from’” What could not properly be re- 
garded as booty, was to be managed by the Pro- 
phet himself as state propeity and the proceeds 
therefrom as well as the fifth of the Ghanima [q. v ] 
were to be applied to the general good 

At a later peiiod '^Umar I in consonance with 
the view of his advisers of the Sahaba thought 
that this principle should be applied to the newly 
conquered territories also He oidered that only 
movable property captured should be divided among 
the Arab conquerors but not the land. The land 
was to be applied not for the advantage of the 
generation then living but as fat" belonging for 
all time to the whole community for the benefit 
of all future generations of Muslims also. It was 
also feared at that time that if the Arabs de- 
voted themselves to agriculture they would be- 
come less capable fighters. As a rule therefore, 
only the native population was to till the ground 
and deliver a certain portion of the yield as tri- 
bute to the Muslim treasury. This payment {kha~ 
radj') was to be bound up with the possession of 
the land for all time. It was therefore decreed 
that the inhabitants who cultivated fai^ estates, 
even if they adopted Islam, should continue to be 
bound to pay the kharadj,. As the payment of 
Miaradj. was regarded as a sign of subjection, 
the Aiabs at first felt themselves prevented from 
acquiring land fiom an estate that was fat^ ^ for 
they would thus have put themselves in a position 
whcie they would have to pay kha)Tuii themsel- 
ves. 1 he only exception was those districts, whose 
inhabitants had voluntaiily surrendered on the 
approach of the Arab army on condition that they 
were allowed to retain possession of their lands 
In such districts (the so-called Da? al-Sulh q v 
i. 919) the land did not belong to the fai^ 

When in the course of the fust century, the 
people of the conquered lands adopted Islam, they 
began, in spite of all mcasuies of tlie Muslim au- 
thoiities, to avoid the payment of khatTnij and 
only gave the zakat of the yield of their fields 
like the Arab Muslims 'J he lan<l in the con- 
quered provinces thus gradually ceased to be le- 
garded as fai\ 

The views of later Muslim scholars on this point 
differ, the lands and estates in recently conqueied 
provinces are, according to the Shafihs, always to 
be divided among the conquerors as ^<7- 
according to the Malikis on the other hand, 
they aie to be consideied the propeity of all 
Muslims, 1. e. as fai^^ while the Ilanafis would 
place them at the tmam\ disposal so that he 
may administer them either as fat" for the com- 
mon good or divide them as ^ka/jtma among 
the troops according as the cause of Islam may 
be best advanced. 

Besides the land, the ViaiTujj^ the djizya and 
all other tiibutc to be paid by unbelievers, as 
for example the duties they have to pay on their 
goods in Older to be allowed to trade m Muslim 
countries, are included in fa^ . According to 
teaching a fifth part of the fai^ must be 
set aside and applied m five equal portions to 
the same five purposes as^ the fifth part of the 
^anima\ the other four fifths of the fat^ are, 


according to the same school, to be used for th 
payment of the regular troops, the maintenanc 
of mosques, roads and bridges and for other ol 
jects of general utility to Muslims. On the othe 
hand the other Filj:h schools hold that the Ima^ 
should always apply the fckt^ in its entiret 
for the good of the Muslim community as circun 
stances require it. 

Bibliography', In addition to the chapb 
on djithad in the yf^//-books * the works on kki 
radj! by Abu Yusuf and Yahya Ibn Adair 
MSwardi, al-Ahkam alSultaniya (ed. M. Enge 
Bonn 1853), p 217 et seq,,^ 237 et seq,^ 29 
et Dimi^ki, Rahmat al-Umma fj'khiilc 

ai-A'tmma (Bulak 1 300), p 151 seq,\ an 
the literature cited in the Handbuch des tslan 
Gesetzes by the author of this article (Leide 
1910), p. 344 et seq, (Th. W Juynboll.) 
FA^IL. (a. properly “agent”), a technical term i 
Arabic grammar == the subject of the verbj: 
sentence, but only of the active ver 
(like Zaid'*’!^ la the seilTence Zatd^^^ — Zai 

came), while that of the passive (like Zatd>***^ 1 
durtba = Z was beaten) is called al-inaf^t 

alladhl lam yusamma fci'tluhu,^ = the “patieni 
whose agent is not mentioned” (in Sibawaihi, C 
8 et seq. other expressions are also given). 

The fail can be a word only, not a senten< 
(this IS given as a teaching of Sibaw'aihi’s in a 
Mubarrad, Kamtf i. 289, 14—15) It must folio 
its //V (verb) and is placed by it in the nom 
native. 

In the older grammarians, as, for examph 
seveial times in Sibawaihi and A' amt I (i 634, 
f uHl also means the active participle, which 
later called tsm al-fd'th 

Bibliography, al-Zama khsh ari, Mufas^a 
p. 10 seq,,^ Muhammed A'^lS, Dictionary t 
Technical Terms (ed Sprenger etc ), 11, 1148 
seq,,^ Fleischer, Klctnct e Schriftcn,^ \, 80. 

(A. SCHAADE.) 

FAILASUF, philosopher hewhost 
dies f a 1 s a f a [q. v. p. 48 et seq ] ; thence frequent 
used as an epithet for deep thinkers The An 
philologists know the literal meaning of this woi 
as muhibb al-hikma (lover of wisdom). Al-Kin 
[q. V.] >vas prefciably known as the failasiif a 
^Aiab (philosopher of the Arabs), presumab 
because he was a philosopher of genuine Arj: 
origin in contrast to most Muslim philosophers wl 
belonged to non-Arab nations. (Cf. the correct e 
planation of this name given to al-Kmdi by T. 
de Boer m the Archtv, fur Gesch, der Thth 
[1899], Mil 154 et scql) al-Djahiz in quoting 
wise saying of '^Ali b. Abi Talib describes him , 
Juiilamf al-^Aiab (in Ma\^a^d^, Afanthur al^Htkaf 
ms Eandberg, now m the Yale University, fc 
45 S Djahi/s work fiom which the quotation 
taken is not named). This is quite m keepir 
with the character which his devotees give 
in philosophical (or rather kalUni) matters {Zeitsch 
d, Deutsch, Afofgenl Ges , liii. 382). The acc 
racy of MSwardi’s quotation is rendered suspicio 
because in it Djahiz speaks of himself as keep 
of Ilarun al-Rashid’s library. 

In modern times the Turks have given tl 
name Failasuf Rtza to the contemporary Stamb 
scholar Rizfi Tewfilj: who has published a stuc 
of the Huruft Sect (Gibb Memorial Series,^ V< 
IX.), on account of his work on philosophical lit 
rature. In popular language fatlasuf is applied 
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an uncomplimentary sense to free thinkers 
or unbelievers. Even the Jewish king Jero- 
boam IS called failasiif m this sense {Revue dcs 
Etudes yutves^ xxx, 23 ult ). An idea of contempt 
is associated with the foi ms failafus^ fulfus (also 
falafsun^ Syr.), plur. falufls^ current in the popu- 
lar language, this is applied to frivolous, impru- 
dent people, good-for-nothings and charlatans 
(examples in Zettschr, d, Deutsch Morgenl Ges , 
xxxviii. 681), Vollers, (ibid. li. 300, 4) gives fuR 
fu{, — The verbal form yufaljis {Bastm le for- 
ger on^ ed Land berg, 38, 5) is also connected with 
this “he could not wriggle out”. 

(I. Goldziher ) 

FAISAL [See ibn sa^^Ud.] 

al-FAIYUM. The district of FaiyHm is a de- 
pression on the eastern boiders of the Libyan 
desert in the form of an irregular triangle with 
the apex to the south. It measuies about 35 
miles from N to S. and about 49 fiom E. to 
W. The depression slopes from S. to N. and 
N. W., at first gradually to the railway line from 
Abuksa to Sanures (30 feet above sea-level), then 
very rapidly to the Birket Karun (140 feet below 
sea-level) 

This hollow was formed in the Tertiary period 
through collapses in the earth’s crust (as did the 
Nile valley also) Traces of human activity in the 
pie-historic period, such as have been found in the 
diluvial strata of the Nile valley, have not been 
discovered m the Faiyum, although neolithic flint 
woi kings have been unearthed on the northern 
margin. 

In the diluvial period, when the Nile fust ap- 
peared in Its bed, an arm branched off fiom it 
in the neigbouihood of Asyut, the modern Ilahr 
Yusuf, which entered the Faiyum basin aftei a 
course of 272 miles along the western border of 
the valley through a bieach which it possibly 
made itself in the edge of the labyan plateau 
In course of time it filled the basin so that a 
great freshwater lake arose which in the noith 
and West of the baiyum stretched further than 
the present cultivated land. Pharaoh Amencmhat and 
his successors of the xiihi dynasty, built a dam 
or sluice at the place wheie the aim of the 
Nile entered the Paiyum with a view to stop- 
ping further influx of water and gaining arable 
land. The shallower stretches in the S and S E. 
were laid bare through the great evaporation and se 
cured by dykes A small strip of land which ran 
out to the middle of this area, with the modern 
towns of Medine, ‘^Agamijin and Ebshawaih formed 
the “lake-province”, te^e^ later phtd?n of the an- 
cient Egyptians, whose capital w'as ^etet, the 
Crocodilopohs of the Greeks 

Tlie dams and sluices at Illahun, which in 
course of time were made more and more effi- 
cient, made it possible for the lake (Egypt mwere^ 
whence the Mc/p/c of the Gieeks) to be dammed 
when the Nile was in flood and afterwards run 
off; the lake thus became of great importance 
for the irrigation of the Nile valley There can 
be no shadow of doubt that the Lake Moiris 
of the Greeks must have been the lake covering 
the whole of the Faiyum with the exception of the 
strip already mentioned. It used to be located 
in the southern extremity of the distiict where 
near the village of Shedmu strong walls several 
miles long are still standing, which can only have 
been the embankment of an immense reset voir. 


When in later centuiies the influx of water to 
the lake began to diminish for unknown reasons 
and with the increasing dessication its shore re- 
treated farther to the north, it had finally to 
cease to act as a regulator of the water-supply. 
When this took place has not yet been ascer- 
tained, possibly in the Persian 01 perhaps not 
till the beginning of the Ptolemaic period (Flm- 
deis Petrie, Hauat Btahmu and Arsmoe) At 
this period the dry land had extended as far as 
the railway line from Abuksa to SanUies. A fuither 
contraction in the lake took place in the Greek 
period under Ptolemy Philadelphus in the middle 
of the third century B C. Whether it reached its 
present dimensions as early as this must be doubted, 
for m the deepest parts (140 feet below sealevel) 
no traces of buildings of the Greek peiiod are 
found; Kasr Kardn is at a depth of only 65 feet. 

It is not absolutely impossible that the deepest 
parts at least did not emerge from the watei till 
after the beginning of the Chiistian era; an in- 
vestigation of the tombs on the south side of 
the island in the lake might possibly throw light 
on this point It was not till then that the lake 
assumed the form and dimensions that it has at 
present, a length of 25 miles with a maximum 
breadth of about 6 miles and an area of loosquaie 
miles Its greatest known depth which is m the 
centre is barely 16 feet but there are said to be 
deepei places in the western pait. Its transforma- 
tion from a freshwater lake to a salt has like- 
wise most probably only taken place in the last 
peiiod of its formation In spite of the strong 
and in recent years increased influx of watci 
no peimanent rise in the level may be noticed 
although there is a slight fluctuation. 'The great 
evaporation of the suiface on account of its low- 
lying position is, however, not sufficient to ex- 
plain the disappearance of such vast quantities 
of watei It is not improbable the water escapes 
by one or more subtciranean passages, naturally 
to the N. and not to the S into the Wadi Raiyan. 
The cui rents which aie sometimes apparent in 
it would be thus explained Besides, this has been 
suggested before ]\lakilzl, KJiitat 1 249, sug- 

gests that the lake was diained undcrgiound to 
hiwa (bantarlyc) The gieat wealth in fiffics, no- 
tably in the two kinds biilti and lefedi with eels 
and large sheat-fish in smaller numbers, which 
the lake possessed in ancient times, still remains, 
although It will soon dimmish with the vast 
amount of fishing in which some hundreds of boats 
arc engaged. 

When the channel that fed the Faiyum ceased 
to act as an aqueduct when Lake Moiris ceased 
to be a reservoir, it was divided into a number 
(8) of canals at its end near the capital Cio- 
codilopolis, which spread ovci the country prin- 
cipally to the N W., aftei three had been led off 
to the N. and two to the S. before it reached 
the capital In addition three other canals weie 
led off from the aqueduct immediately after its 
entiance into the F'aiyiim, piobably even in an- 
cient times, one to the S to irrigate the basin of 
Gharak (al-SuItHnl) and two to the north, that of 
Sala (or Sala, written siyala or say ala or sala in 
Arabic) and that of al-Bats (originally perhaps 
Batsh), the latter, which is cut through the lime- 
stone for a considerable stretch in rising ground 
about 100 yaids broad and 40 feet deep, shows 
the scientific skill of the engineers of those days. 
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The superfluous water not required for irrigation, | 
fiom these canals flowed into the lake. It was 
this irrigation of the ancient lake-bed, which of 
course was not equally pioductive all over, which 
gained the Faiyliin the prosperity for which it was 
at all times celebrated, which, combined with the 
climate, made the district the most valuable pro- 
vince in Egypt. 

The waterworks of the Faiyum were at quite 
an eaily peiiod ascribed by Muslim tradition, pro- 
bably under Jewish influence, to the Joseph of 
the Bible but only at a later period called after 
him. When vizier of king RaiySn he caused the 
channel which brought the water to the FaiyQm 
to be dug, the Faiyum which had previously been 
called al-jDjauba, was a basin into which were 
drained the supeifluous waters of the Nile from 
Upper Egypt. Throughout the whole mediaeval 
peuod the stream was called al-Bahr ai-munha 
(not fiianht)^ it is only in modem times (first in 
ihabarti^) that the name Bahr Yusuf appears. The 
sluices of Illahlin, which tradition also ci edits to 
him, weie called al-IIadjar al-Lahtini in the 
middle ages, and only towards their close do we 
find the name al-Hadjar al-Yusufi. Smallei sluices 
were called Ahvab Yusuf tya ^ canals Makastm 
kadima Yumfiya (Makilzl) He also dug the ca- 
nals of Wardan and Ohaiak and finally, founded 
the town of Faiyum in which there was a Djami*^ 
Yusuft in the vii^^ centuiy A H. 

A further personage m the KoUan, the fabulously 
wealthy Karun (Siiia xxviii 76) was likewise im- 
mortalised by tiadition m the Faiyum and held 
to be the builder of the temple in the late Greek 
town of Dionysias at the western end of the lake. 
As caily as the xiii'i^ centuiy centuiy these luins 
wcie called Kasr Kdiuii and weic highly esteemed 
by tieasuie-scekeis i^Kttah al~ciu) ) al-)uaknTtz by 

Ahmed Karn.il p. The name Karun 

was only tiansfeircd from them to the lake m 
recent times, foi as late as the end of the middle 
ages it was still called simply al-Buka or al- 
Bit ka al-^Uzina (Makrizi, Khitat^ 1 249) 

The Faiyum has never played any great loll m 
the political histoiy of Egypt 1 he tiansition fiom 
the old Oiicntal rule, Egyptian or Peisian, to the 
Euiopcan of the Greeks and Romans brought the 
land the greatest matciial and intellectual pros- 
perity that It even attained in antiijuity The ca- 
pital of the district had then over 100,000 inha- 
bitants, the modern town has nothing like half 
that numbci In 639 followed the Muslim inva- 
sion and a decline set in, which lasted over a 
thousand years and reached its lowest level undei 
Turkish rule. The causes of this decline are on 
the whole the same as in other Muslim lands, 
notably in the very similar countiy of Babylonia. 
It IS true that the Faiyflm was less afflicted by 
the civil wars that ruined Babylonia, but the leli- 
gious fanaticism of the new rulers which increased 
as time went on and the oppression of the Chris- 
tian populace, of which the papyii give a detailed 
account for the early cen tunes and which is testi- 
fied to by the wholesale destruction of C hnstian 
churches .and monasteries by the Muhammadan 
mob for the later period (vi'^* — viiiA' centuries 
A, n.) — there were still 35 monasteries m the 
Faiylim in 1210 (Aba Sftlih p. 53), and oniy 13 
m 1244 (‘^Othnian, Fatyilitt ^ p. 22) — were al- 
ways worse in Egypt than in other countries But 


particularly it was the incapability of all th 
Muslim dynasties to manage the internal affaii 
of the country in an orderly fashion, notably th 
finance , or where attempts were made in thi 
diiection the incapability of m'amtainmg good g( 
vernment for any length of time. Lastly as 1 
Babylonia there w'as the immigration of Bedoui 
tubes, a plague which the rulers of Egypt ha 
been striving to ward off for thousands of year 
but to which the gates were now opened. TI 
entrance and passage through of Arab, afterwarc 
also of Berber tribes and the fighting with the 
lasted down to the Fatimid period (al-Kindl, J 
al-Wulat wa ''l-Kudat^ ed. Guest), which favourc 
the immigration of the Berbers One Berber trib 
the Lawata, settled in the Faiyum. In the viP*'- 
xiii'^h century its population was predominant 
Bedouin; the remnants of the ancient agricultur 
population had to place themselves under tl 
protection of the immigrants. According to tl 
account of Emir Othm^n (p. 12 — 14) these B 
douins belonged to three great tribes 

I The largest in numbers of genuine Arab dc 
cent the “sons of the dog”, Banu Kilab, held tl 
largest portion of the land, the north-west ai 
centre to Tatun (also written Tatun, the Gre< 
Teptunis) in the south. 

2. Ihe Banu 'EdjlSn, likewise Arabs, inhabiti 
the eastern part as far as Sandres, the mode 
place-name Ilawaret E^lan near Illahun shows th 
they settled there also. 

3 The Beiber l.awJlta in the b E. as far 
the province of Bahnasa (Makrizi) 

'1 hese Bedouin tribes in couisc of time bccan 
settled and have amalgamated with the remnan 
of the ancient population But to the present d, 
the inhabitants of many villages still call thei 
selves Bedouins although they may have be 
peasants or fishermen for generations, possib 
only to escape military seivicc. 

Ihe decline of the Faiyum m the Muslim \ 
iiod may be best illustrated by the lapid dimin 
tioii in the yield fiom taxation It seems that t 
land w'as still tolerably prosperous in the ‘^Umaiy 
and early ^Abbasid period in spite of the mala 
ministnition which began in the second centu 
A H . although we have no definite figures 
oui disposal Oui earliest figures date from t 
iv’b century A H., 111 the time of Kafur al-Ik 
shidi (355 AbD Salih, 356 Makiizi, following 11 
Zulak) 11)11 ^J'arklian v\ho was governor then w 
still able to raise 620,000 dinais in taxes. Und 
the batimids, how^ever, probably especially in t 
reign of al-Mustansir which unfortunately for t 
countiy lasted half a century, it must have 1 
pidly declined At the end of the Faiimid pern 
the levenuc had sunk to 145,162 dinars in t 
year 576 (Abu Salih), for 585 152,703 is giv 
(Makrizi, following Kadi al-FadiFs /C Mutadja 
dadat al-HawaditJC), Saladm’s granting of the v 
lages of the Faiyum in fief to his Turkish a 
Kurdish officers scarcely contributed to the pr 
perity of the district. How the administration 
the piovinces was conducted under him may 
judged from the following example * When I 
Emir SSrim al-Din Khutlubogha was sent as j 
veinor to the Faiyum in 577, he could fi 
nothing better to do than confiscate all the h 
vest of the country. He was then recalled a 
the Faiyum placed under the Minister of Mar 
\Piwan al-Ustill\ (Makrizi, Histoire de t'Egy 
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ed. Blochet, p. 142, 144, where Khoutlottbo gha 
should be read for Khoutlouba Two years later 
Saladm granted the FaiyOm with BHsh and al-^Ayat 
(not ‘^AnSt • Blochet) to his nephew TakI al-Din 
'Umar ShahSnshah, who usually resided in HamS. 
In the last quarter of this century severe famine 
raged several times on account of the lowness of 
the Nile, and in each of these there was great 
loss of life, one lasted for three years, 59^ — 598. 

We have a touching lament on the decline of 
the land in the 'Aiyubid period in the book of 
Emir 'Othman, who was appointed governor in 
641 A. H. In consequence of the silting up of the 
Bahr al-Munha water could only flow into the 
Faiyum during four months of the year when the 
Nile was at its height. The smaller canals in the 
country were also neglected so that parts of it 
became swamps and infested with miasma The 
population was indolent without any intellectual 
interest; even the upper classes had dubious no- 
tions of cleanliness. 

But Its condition was to become much worse. 
As long as Egypt had rulers, who lived in the 
country itself, they still took some interest in the 
maintenance of the irrigation works. Thus we 
are told of al-Malik al-Nasir in 74 1 that he built 
a Gtsr (dam or sluices). Makrlzi is able even in 
his time (beginning of the ix**‘ = xv‘*‘ century) to 
give a detailed account of the canals and then 
work in the different months of the agricultural 
year Sultan Kait Bai (end of this centuiy) vis- 
ited the FaiyQm no less than three times and 
built a mosque in the capital, in his leign the 
revenues even rose a trifle, to 164,050 dinars 
(Ibn Dji an, Tuhfa^ p, 5) but many places had 
fallen into ruins 01 become swamps {tbtd p 150 — 
158) His successor al-Nasir Muhammed in 903 
built a mosque (Ibn lyas. 111 , 342). Sultan lu- 
man Bai found time during the few months he 
reigned to take a personal interest in the restor- 
ation of a gtsr destroyed by the flood and to 
complete the work in spite of the great expense 
(30,000 dinars) (tbid iv. 6, 9, 13, 14, 32, 37). 

But with the fall of the Mamluks and the trans- 
ition to Turkish rule the fortunes of the Faiyum 
sank to their lowest ebb As the Ottoman go- 
vernors were changed on principle almost every 
year and their powers were very limited, they 
could do nothing themselves even with the best 
intentions, their activities were mainly confined 
to extorting as much as possible out of the more 
and more impoverished land, as a matter of fact 
It was no longer ‘^rauch”. An account of the year 
*634 (^Memorial de V Esiat d'‘ hgypte in Revue 
d'Egypte^ ed. Gaillardot Bey, iii. 1896) tells us 
that the Faiyam could at that time still yield 
200 purses to the Sultan and 30 (in all about 
12,000 dinars) to his representatives in Cairo 
By the beginning of the xviiith century the i 
whole tribute of Egypt to the Porte had sunk to 
1200 purses = about 300,000 dinars). In Sep- 
tember 1806 the town of Faiyum was occupied 
and destroyed by the Mamluk Bey Y5siii and its 
inhabitants almost all massacred as they had 
taken Muhammad 'Ali Pasha’s side; the latter 
was not able to regain the town till July 1810 
(jQjabarti), 

The Faiyum was long in sharing the revival of 
Egypt’s prosperity in the xix‘fi century. It is true 
that under Muhammad 'Alt the Bahr YUsuf, the 
life-giving artery of the land, was cleaned out 


I and the ancient sluices of Illahnn pulled down 
i and rebuilt by French engineers. But modern 
means of transit did not come to open up the 
land until quite late for it was only m 1874 that 
the lailway reached it. In the same year the area 
of the province was estimated at 23579^^ 
dan and the number of inhabitants at 146,588 
(Muhammad Amin Fikil, Geogr von Agypten^ 1290 
A H, p 1 1 7) It was only under English lule that 
a steady revival m prosperity became marked. The 
irrigation works were first of all put into good 
order and then good roads and railways were 
made To the lines to Abuksa and Sanures already 
in existence there have been added since 1902 a 
senes of private light railways, which radiate 
from the capital across the country in all direc- 
tions. It is only with the introduction of this 
means of tiansport that it has been possible to 
extend the cultivation of cotton, which has brought 
the land its present great prosperity The modern 
province of Faiyum comprises 412,982 feddan 
(and is the third laigest in Upper-Egypt, Minye 
has 463,579 Asyut 473,864) or roughly 7000 
squaie miles, of which 800 are undei cultivation 
(Beadnell, The Topography., of the Faytim 
Province,^ p. ii) In spite of the advance made 
by agriculture in the last 20 years, however, the 
area under cultivation is not yet as large as in 
the Greek and Roman periods. Large stretches of 
land in the west and notably in the north are 
still covered with sand but it is only a question 
of time till they are regained for the plough. 

According to the last census (1907), not veiy 
reliable it must be confessed, the population was 
371,000, the capital had 33,069 inhabitants but 
has probably 40,000 by now, among them the 
Greek element is beginning to play an important 
part There were 85 towns and large villages and 
1031 small villages {kuftir and ^ezab). 

Very few memoiials, and least of all buddings, 
have survived from the long history of the Paiyum 
The most celebrated w^ork of antiquity, which 
however lay only on the edge of the district, the 
Labyrinth, has uttcily disappeared hiom the an- 
cient Egyptian period there have only survived 
a small pyramid in the S. E , a round „obelisk” 
of Badji^ (in the middle ages Babidj) 45 feet 
long, and the pedestals, now also demolished, of 
the two colossal statues of Amcnemhat at Biahum, 
which were still in existence with then insciip- 
tions in the xiid^ centuiy. From the Ciieek period 
there have survived the ruins of the towns and 
temples on the borders of the district, Kasi Ka- 
run, Dime, Kasr al-Saga etc , but nothing in the 
lowlying parts. Bractically nothing has survived 
from the Arab period The mosque of Kait Bai 
in Medine which dates from the end of the middle 
ages has been absolutely rebuilt in the usual pro- 
cess of conseivation The few chuichcs and monas- 
teries that suivivc have not yet been invest- 
igated, It IS hoped that valuable finds, particularly 
of manuscripts may be found in them, but many 
have unfortunately been destroyed for ever with 
the increase m the area under agriculture 

hianuscript records of the past have, however, 
come to light in much greater quantities with the 
finds of papyri, which were first made in the 
winter of 1877-1878 and next from 1884 on in the 
ruined mounds several miles wide of the ancient 
capital, and later in other parts of the country. 
As these cover a period of almost 3000 years 
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and are written in about ten different alphabets 
and almost as many languages, they form a hand- 
some compensation to the study of antiquity for 
the monuments that have disappeared The Aiabic 
papyri, which have come principally to Vienna 
but also to Heidelberg and Cairo, are especially 
valuable because a consideiable number of them 
date from the period of the Arab conquest and 
these, apart from their histoiical value, are the 
oldest documents of the Arabic language and al- 
phabet. It IS safe to suppose that these treasures 
are not yet by any means exhausted and fur- 
thei finds may be expected with certainty 
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The Disposition of the I.ake Moens in Arch 
Repo) t ^ Egypt Explo? Pund^ Schw'einfurth, 
Retse in das Depi essionsgehut tm Umktetse des 
Payum in the Zettsehr^ d Ges. f, Etdkunde zu 
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Emir *^Othman, Ta^ribaidi (B MoRiTZ ) 
FAIZABAD, properly Faidabad, the name 
of two modern towns in Central Asia, 
on haizabad in Buldiarl cf. the aiticle AmU-dakyA, 
^ 340*1 and on haizabad in Badakhsban see 

this aiticle 1 552^^ (where it is erroneously 

called Faidhabad) Faizabad in BukhSia, lying in 
a fcilile valley with green pastures throughout 
the year, is now a town wnth about 3000 inhabi- 
tants, the residence of the tax-collector {amlakdar^ 
ot the Beg of Ilisar, the citadel is m rums 
hai/abad in Badakhshan lies on the right bank 
of the Kokca, which is here ciossed by a wooden 
bridge, the town is a mile or tw'o long and only 
a quaiter of mile bioad. Cf. E. Kostenko, Tu»- 
kistanskij krai^ u. 149, 204 et seq , D Logofet, 
BulJta) sko' e Uianstvo^ 1, 186 and 248, J Minajew, 
Swjedjcnija o sttanakh po vet Ihovjam AmU’Day yi 
(St Pctcisbuig 1879), Index Faizabad is also the 
name of a village neai Buldiara, at thf* tomb of 
Khodja Baha^ al-Din Nakshband 

(W. Bvkthold) 

PAIZABAD (hWABAD), a town, division 
and district in Oudh (British India) The 
town of haizabad lies on the left bank of the 
river Gogra near Ayodhya, the ancient capital of 
Oudh, and wuth this town has a population of 
75,085 of whom 17,674 aie Muslims (1901) The 
town was founded by Sa^adat Khan and first re- 
ceived its name Fai/abad in the leign of Safdar 
lijang, but the early Naww’.abs only raiely resided 
in the capital , vMiudja' al-Dawda, son of Safdar 
lij’ing (1753 — 1775)1 was the fiist to make it his 
headquaiters aftei his defeat by the English at 
Buxar in 1764 and elected a numbei of buildings 
there. Ills tomb still stands theie as well as the 
larger and more beautiful one of his widow Bahu 
Bcgam The division of Faizabad compiiscs the 
districts of Faizabad, Bahiaich, Gonda, SuUanpur 
Bartabyarh, and Baia Banki and has an aica of 
12,113 square miles and a population of 6,855,991 
inhabitants of whom are Muhammadan. 

Btbliograp hy 5 Impel lal Gazetteer XII , 
108 et seq, 

at.-FA^IZ bi Nasr All^h, a F a ^ i m i d Caliph. 
Born in 544 (1149), he was the son of the Caliph 


al-Zafir and his real name was Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim ^ 
After the assassination of his father (30^^^ Mul] 
ram 549=16^1 April 1154) he was carried 
the vizier ^Abbas out on his shoulders and pla 
on the throne, being then only fine years < 
The gruesome scenes of those days, particuh 
the sight of his uncles Yusuf and Djabril slam 
the orders of ‘^AbbSs, are said to have so worl 
on the mind of the unfortunate boy that he 
constantly afflicted with fits till his early de. 
During the six years of his Caliphate the gove 
ment was in the hands of TalaV b. Ruzzik [q. 
Within this period fall the death of ^AbbSs 
the execution of his son Nasr, the actual assa 
of al-Zafir, and the visitation of Damietta, Tin 
Rosetta and Alexandria by a Sicilian fleet (I 
mada II 550 = August 1155) Al-Fahz died 
the 17‘h Radjab 555 =23^^^^ July I160 at 
age of 1 1 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Alhir (ed. Tornbe 
XI. 127 et seq.,^ 168, Makrlzi, ^ 

357 1 11 30 5 Wusrfenfeld, Geschichte der P 

imdenchalifen,^ p. 32 1 et seq.\ S. Lane-Pc 
A JJistoi y of Egypt in the Middle Ages^ p. 
et seq. (E. Graefe 

FAIZI SHAIKH Ills original name was . 
’ 1 -Faiz, and he was the son of Mubarak Sh a 
and the elder brother of Abu ’l-h'azl the histor 
He was born at Agra in 1547, during the r< 
of Selim Shah. He was a poet, and Akbar g 
him the title of ‘‘King of Poets”. He was at 
tioiis of rivalling Nizami, and wrote five epic 
imitation of his Quintet He appears to I 
known Sanskiit, as well as Arabic, and he tr 
lated the Lilavatl,^ a work on Indian anthrai 
and also the Mahdbh'arata He likewise wrol 
commentary on the Korean, in which he affe< 
to use no dotted letters. (BadA^unl, Lowe’s tr 
lation, p 407) In 1579 be was appointed tuto 
Akbar’s second son Prince Murad. In his ve 
inserted in the Akharnama.^ {^Bib, Ind..^ ed. ii. 3 
FaizT describes himself as having been tuto 
all the three princes. See translation, p. 459 
the same poem he lefers to his having bee 
one of Akbar’s disciples, that is, a member of 
“Divine Paith” body. In 1 591 he went as 
bassador to the Dakhan, and returned in the 
lowing year. He was a kind and charitable 
and less set upon self-advancement than 
younger brother. He however was also a flatt( 
and was accused by the Muhammadans of ha' 
seduced Akbar from the true haith. When Bo 
uni was ill and m disgrace, Fai/i wrote a very ] 
letter about him to Akbar. This letter has \ 
preserved by Bada^unl, Bib. Ind. ed. , iii, < 
and in the s.ame work will be found a very i 
but veiy caustic cuticism of FaizPs character 
genius. Bada'uni says, Faizi’s technique is a< 
rablc, but his poetry wants grit and of his n 
thousand lines, none is cherished in the mem 
This cuticism seems correct. His verses are fh 
conceits and strained expressions, and it is 
occasionally, as in his elegy on his friend i 
Allah that he shows leal feeling. (See Blochma 
translation of the A'ln-t Akbarh p. 33, note 
p. 490 and 548). According to BadiSL^ni he < 
posed a palinode in the year before his d 
in which he uttered praises of Muhammad. Ir 
same poem, 1. c. 307, he explains why he chai 
his pen-name from FaizI to FaiySzI. He die 
asthma in Agra on 5^^ October 1595, (Badi 
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Lowe’s translation, p. 420) Theie is a long notice 
of him in the Darbaii Akbarl^ (Lahore 1898), 
p. 359, and another in the Umara^ ii. 

584. He was a voluminous writer and is said to 
have written loi books. He formed an extensive 
library which was taken possession of by Akbar. 

Bibliography. Faizi’s Letters are in MS. 
in the British Museum . Rieu, Cat.^ pp. 792 and 
984. His version of Bhaskara, LUavati was pu- 
blished at Calcutta in 1828, where also the Sans- 
krit original was published in 1832. An English 
translation of the Sanskrit was published at 
Bombay in 1816 by John Taylor. Theie is also 
one by Colebrooke. (One of these translations 
is quoted by Longfellow m his Kavanagh'). 
Faizi’s best known poem, the Nal Daman.^ was 
published at Calcutta in 1831, and there is a 
later edition by the Newal Kishoie Press, Luck- 
now. For notices of Faizi’s poems, see Hammer, 
Redekunste.^ Vienna, 1818, Ouseley, Btograph. 
Notices.^ Blochmann, A^ln-t Aga Ahmad, 

Haft Asman (Calcutta 1873, the Markaz Adwar 
only), Beale, O/, Diet and the Catalogues of 
Rieu and Eth6. (Beveriixje) 

FAI?ULLAH Efendi (al-Saiyid Mehemmld), 
son of ^ail^ Mehemmed, Mufti of ErzerUm, 
came to Constantinople on the completion of his 
theological studies, where he married a daughter 
of the celebrated Miaikh al-Islam Warn Efendi. 
Introduced by his father-in-law to the court of 
bultan Mehemmed IV he w'as appointed tutor to 
Prince Mustafa m 1080 and to Prince Ahmed in 
1089 and filled this office till 1097 On the de- 
position of Mehemmed IV he became ShaiUi al- 
Islam under his successor Suleiman II on the 
I2‘h Rabi'^ I. 1099 (i6'li Januaiy 1688) but was 
deposed on the 28*^^ Djumada II. (30^^ April) 
and banished to Eizerum When Mustafa II came 
to the throne he recalled his former tutoi fiom 
exile and appointed him Shaikh al-Islam on the 
iCh ghawwal 1106 May 1695), m this 

capacity he completely ruled the weak bultan, 
and amongst other things saw to it that the offices 
of Nakib al-Ashraf and the Ka/i^asker of Rumclia 
and of Anatolia were given to his sons and fuilher 
that the eldest of them was designated his suc- 
cessor. He became universally hated for his love 
of power and as a kizilbash — he traced his 
descent fiom ^ams al-13in Tabrizi — and finally 
fell a victim to the rising against the Sultan in 
1115 A. H (1703 A d), he was deposed on the 
13‘h Rabi^ I (2 7^h July) and aftci wards handed 
over to the rebels who tortured him for several 
days before putting him to death (lo^h Rabf II 
23nd Aug.), his corpse was dragged through the 
streets of Adnanoplc, where these events took 
place, and thrown into the Tundja, a Greek priest 
was forced to officiate in full canonicals as pari 
of Uk; proceedings 

Bibliography Mustakimzade, Duhat at- 
Mesh^thlk-^ p 74 ^l Stdjilli Osmanl.^ vi. 
33 et seq , on the death of F. . de la Mottraye, 
332 el seq , Kantemir, p 736 et seq..^ 
Na'ima (ed, 1147 II.), n, at the end, Rashid, 11. 
I9r et seq , v. Hammer, Gcsch. des Osm Reiches.^ 
vii. 89; Chishull, Travels.^ p. 69 et seq. 

(J H. Mordtmann) 

FASIiKili the name of a wfidi not far 
from Mecca, where Husain b. 'All b. al-Hasan 
with many other ^Alids met their death on the 
8^fi Phu ’1-Hidjdja 169 (iitH June 786), wherefore 


the day of Fakhkh, like that of Kerbelfi w'as ob- 
served by the Shfe as a day of mourning and it 
was the custom among them to talk of the martyrs 
of Fakhkh Husain had homage paid to him 
a short time before in Medina, collected a few 
followers and set out for Mecca. In Fakhkh he 
met the ‘^Abbasid tioops, who scattered his little 
body of followers and slew him. The place where 
he and his men fell and were buried, now called 
al-^uhada, is regarded as sacred by the people 
of Mecca, who hold an annual festival there on 
the 141^1 Safai. Among those who escaped the 
massacie was the '^Alid Idris b ‘^Abd Allah b. 
Hasan, who fled to the Maghrib and became the 
ancestor of the Idiisids. 

Bibliography. Yalj.ut, Mdifjam.^ 111 854; 

Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 111 552 et seq , al-Ya%ubi 

(cd Houtsma), li 488; Wustcnfeld, Chi ontkett 

d Stadt Mekka.^ 111 212, Snouck Hurgronje, 

Mekka^ 1 41 , 11. 55 seq. 

FA KH R (a ) “glory”, a frequent component of 
titles of honour dakhr al-Dawla “glory of the 
dynasty”, the name of a BUyid (sec below ) and 
of Ibn Djahir [q v.] , P\ikhr al-Dln “glory of the 
faith”, a name of al-Razi [q v ] and of the Druze 
chief mentioned below, Fakhr al-Mitlk “glory of 
the kingdom”, a name of Ibn ‘^Ammai [q. v ], of 
Muhammad b. ‘^Ali [q. v ] and of Tutush’s mzici 
( see below p. 45 ’^) 

FAKHR al-DAWLA Abu ’l-Hasan "AlI b. 
Rukn ai-Dawia, a Biiyid governor After 
the death of his father in Muhairam 366 (Sep- 
tember 976), Fakhr al-Dawla, who was then alioiit 
25 yeais old, received the governorship of Media 
under the suzerainty of his eldci brother ^Adud 
al-Dawla with the exception of Isfahan and all 
that w'ent wnth it, which went to a third biothci 
Mii^aiyid al-Dawla But while the latter was fol- 
lowing out terms of his father’s will, hakhr al- 
Dawla wanted to set himself up as an independent 
rulci and allowed himself to be tempted by his 
cousin Bakhtiyar b Mu'^izz to intrigue against 
^Adud al-Dawla Bakhtiyar was slain however and 
in 369 (979-980) 'Adud al-Dawla sent several 
bodies of tioops against his brother. When they 
entered llamadhan, the latter had to take to flight 
and seek help in Djurdjan fiom his father-in-law 
Kabus b Washmgii, while the w'hole of his pro- 
vince fell into the hands of Mu’aiyid al-Dawla. 
The iattci was appointed governor of them and 
pioseciitcd the wai with great success. In 37 1 
(981-982) he defeated Kabus at Astarabad, where- 
upon Kabus and halvhr al-Dawla fled to Ilusam 
al-Dawla, the Samanid govcinor of Khorasan An 
expedition against Djurdjaii, undertaken by the 
Khorasan lans under Ilusam al-Dawla, Kabus and 
Fakhr al-Dawla, was unsuccessful. Mu^aiyid al-Dawla 
was, it IS true, suiiounded, but when he had fought 
a way through the enemy, one section of the 
KhorSsan army, which he had previously won 
over to his side, took to flight and the allies had 
to return to Khorasan without accomplishing their 
object. On the death of Mu^aiyid al-Dawla in 373 
(983"9^4) Fakhr al-Dawla was recalled from Nisabur 
and remained in possession of the provinces of 
Media, Tabarist5n and lj|jurdj5n till his death. 
^Adud al-Dawla had died m 372 (983) and after 
his death hostilities bioke out among his sons 
From the war that ensued Baha al-Dawla b. ^Adud 
al-Dawla emerged victorious, but when in 379 
(989-990) he was recognised as Amir al-UmarSi^, 
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his uncle Fakhr al-Dawla attempted to seize the 
whole of the ^IiSk and with this object in view 
made an alliance with the Kurdish chief Badr 
b. Hasanawaih. The allies advanced on Baghdad 
by diffeient routes, but when Baha’ al-Dawla sent 
an army against them and Fakhr al-Dawla’s 
tioops were disheartened by an inundation, the 
plan had to be given up. According to the usual 
statement Fakhr al-Dawla died in Sha^ban 387 
(August 997), according to otheis he died earlier, 
in 385 (995)- 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornbergj, 
viii., IX., Ibn Khaldun, iv. 454 et seq \ 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Ka7wmi, Ta^fJhk-t Gn- 
zuia (ed Browne), 1. 417 — 426, Wilken, Gesch 
der StiUane aav d. Gesthl Biijeh iiach Mirchond^ 
Kap. VIII, Weil, Gesch, d Chahfen,^ iii 30 el 
seq. (K. V. ZLTTEKSltEN). 

fakhr al-DIN b. Korkmas, the chief of | 
the Druzes, called Facardin, Fekkerdin, Fechrr- 
din, hicaidin etc, by European authors, of the 
tube of Banii Ma^n [q v ], born in 980 (1572), 
was recognised by the Sublime Porte as Emir of 
the Druzes on the death of his father m 994 | 
(1586). In the beginning of his reign the manage- 
ment of affaiis was m the hands of his uncle 
YUsuf and his mother, called Set neseb (Sitt Nasiba^) 
by Mariti, who as long as she lived — till 1633 — 
exercised a great influence over her son. As soon 
as he had taken the reins of government into his 
own hands, he devoted his energies to stiengthening | 
his power, collected a numeious coips of Segban 
around him and icbuilt and fortified Bairut, the 
foimei residence of his father, which had suffered 
considerably in the wars with Ibrahim Pasha He 
particiilaily endeavoured to attract European mei- 
chants thithei and through them to enter into 
alliances with the Christian ruleis of Europe who 
could be of use to him in the st»*uggle with the 
Turkish government. At first he remained quiet, 
paid the tribute demanded by the Poite regularly 
and meanwhile was gradually extending his author- 
ity over all the lands from Bairut to Mount Car- 
mel. But his ambition soared highei , he hoped 
with the support of the Christians in Syria and 
Palestine to found an independent dynasty and 
thercfoie made an alliance in 1017 (1C08) with 
Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

When the growing povvei of the Druze Emir 
began to aiouse the Porte’s suspicions, Ahmed 
Pa^a Hafiz, governor of Damascus, was oidercd 
to bring him to tcims The latter could do little 
in these almost inaccessible mountains with their 
nurncious foiticsscs but, when in 1022 (1613) a 
Turkish fleet appeared of the Syrian coast, Fakhr 
al-Din escaped to Livorno in a ship and was 
received by the Giand Duke Cosmo II with great 
honour. But his hope of soon retuining reinforced 
by Chiistian troops and putting an end to Tuikish 
rule m Syria was not fulfilled. Not even his claim 
that the l^ruzes were descended from a Christian 
Comte de Dicux and that he himself was a des- 
cendant of Godficy de Bouillon, moved the Chiis- 
tians to a new Crusade. In the meanwhile Fakhr 
al-Din’s son, ^Ali, whom he had left as his lepiescn- 
tative in Syiia and the othei members of his family 
had been successfully forced by Ahmed Pasha to 
submit to the Porte and it w'as not till 1027 
(1618), w'hcn Ahmed Pasha was recalled from 
Damascus, that Fakhr al-4)in daied return to Syiia. 
But he did not retuin ns Emli, foi this rank had 


passed to 'All, but managed the government busi- 
ness for the latter, notably military affairs. He 
fought fierce wars with the Banii Sifa (Saifa), 
governors of Tripolis, his followers captured Mus- 
tafa Pasha, then governor of Damascus, but he was 
soon set free again by Fakhr al-Din as he did 
not wish to bring about an open breach with the 
Porte , on the contrary he endeavoured to influence 
the government in his favour by bribing influen- 
tial Turks He did this successfully for a period 
but finally the eyes of the Turkish authorities 
were opened and they sent Ku£uk Ahmed Pasha 
with numerous troops to Damascus to put an end 
to the power of Faldir al-Din. ‘^Ali met his death 
soon after in 1043 (1633) m an encounter at 
Safed and Fakhr al-Din after some unsuccessful 
fighting m the neighbourhood of Joppa had to 
take to flight He went first to Saida, thence to 
Bairut, but he could not remain there owing to 
the piesence of a Turkish fleet. He therefore retired 
to the mountains, but was captuied in Djezzin 
(Casale di Gezin), ana brought to Constantinople 
in chains. There he died in 1635 hand 

of the executioner His sons and his brother Ytlnus 
were taken piisoner and put to death with the 
exception of a son of Fakhr al-Din and a son of 
Yunus, who escaped by flight The latter, named 
Melhem, afterwards became Emir of the Druzes. 

Bibliography al-Khalidi, Ta^rlkh Fakhr 
al-Din b. Ma^n (Cod Munchen 427), al-Mu- 
hibbi, Khulasat al-Atkar.^ 111 266 et seq ; based 
on these, Wustenfeld, Fachr ed-dln der Drusen- 
fur St und seme Zeitgenossen in Abhandlung. 
Gottingen,^ xxxiii (1886), G. Manti, Istoria dt 
Faccai dtno Grande Emir del Drusi (Livorno 
1787, Gotha 1790), F. E Roger, La terre 
samte etc (Pans 1646, 1664), G. T. Mina- 
doi, Historia della guerra fra Turcht e Per- 
Siam (Roma 1587) (important for the previous 
history) 

FAKHR al-MULK Abu 'l-Muzaffar '^AlI b. 
NIzAxVI Ai -M ulk, a vizier. Fakhr al-Mulk was the 
eldest son of the celebrated vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
who was assassinated in Ramadan 485 (October 
1092) After the death of Sultan Malik Shah in 
the same yeai his son Barkiyaruk was proclaimed 
Sultan but had to defend his thione and kingdom 
against his rebellious uncles. Fakhr al-Mulk was 
then in Khoiasan, but when he tried to go to 
Barkiyaruk to offer him his services, he was at- 
tacked by the follow^ers of the latter’s younger bro- 
ther, Mahmud b. Malikshah, who was also set up 
as a claimant to the throne, and had to flee to 
Hamadlian, which in the meanwhile was occu- 
pied by Baikiyaruk’s uncle Tutush. The latter 
was about to slay him but on the intercession of 
\ gghi Bas5n spared his life and even made him 
his vizier. After a short time Fakhr al-Mulk 
was thrown into prison and only released after 
Baiklyaiuk’s victory, in which Tutush was slain, 
in Safai 488 (Febiuary 1095). In the same year 
Baikiyaiuk dismissed Mu^iyid al-Mulk, Fakhr al- 
Mulk’s brother, and appointed Fakhr al-Mulk his 
vizici But Fakhr al-Mulk soon afterwards left 
Barkiyauik and went to his brother Sandjar, who 
as governor of Khorasgn lived in NisabQr, and 
was taken into his service. Here he was mur- 
dered in 500 (1106) at the age of 66 by an 
Assassin. 

Bi bltogf aphy . Ibn al- Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
X. 79 — 289; Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Kazwini, 
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Ta^ri^-t Guztda (ed. Browne), i. 45i<> 45^? 
VuUers, Mtrchondt Htstoria Seidschuktdarnm^ 
p. 153, Houtsma, Recueil de Textes rclatifs a 
VHtstoire des Seldjoticides^ u 86, 265 

(K. V. ZETTLRS^^:EN.) 

al-FA KH RI. the title of an Arabic historical 
work, composed by Ibn al-Tiktaka [q v ]. 

FAKHRY, Shams ai-DIn Mui.iammed Ispahan!, 
a Persian philologist Ilis great work the 
4^h part of which was published in 1887 by C. 
Salemann (Shams t Fachrtt Ispahanensts lexicon 
Persicum td est hbri Mi^jar t (iamdh pars quarta 
quam — cdidit C. Salemann^ Fast prior textiim 
eC indices tontinens^ Casani 1887) is entitled Mt^yar 
al-DjamSll^ because it was dedicated to the last 
ruler of the In^u dynasty [q. v ], Djamil al-Din 
Abu Ishak Muhammed ^ah, who ruled in Fats 
and ‘'Irak from 742 — 754 (1341 — 1353) Accord- 
ing to Salemann he is also the author of a mystic 
poem Mar ghuFt ATulub. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

FAKHRY a native of Biusa, the most celebrated 
silhouette-cutter in Turkey. This art was 
brought from Persia to Turkey in the xvdh cen- 
tury and to the west in the xvii'^b century, where 
at first, as in the cast, light paper on a dark ground 
was alw'ays used There are specimens of Bur- 
sewl FakhrPs w'ork — he cut principally speci- 
mens of calligraphy, flowers and gardens — m 
the album prepared for Murad 111, now in the 
Vienna Hofbibliothek , for Ahmed I he cut out a 
Gulislin which did not how^ever survive his criti- 
cism, Murad IV on the other hand thought very 
highly of the artist He died about 1618 and is 
buried in Constantinople near the Adrianople gate 
Cf Belig, Guides te (Brusa 1135 H.), p 532 — 
534, Habib, Kh att u-Khattatan (Constantinople 
!305)} P 261 ; J von Karabacek, Zur orientali- 
st hen Altertumskunde^ iv. p. 46 et seq , in Sit- 
zungsbet , d, hats, A had. d. IFtss. Wien.^ Bd. 172, 
G. Jacob, Die Herkunft der SilhouettenKunst aus 
Persien (Berlin 1913). (G Jacoii.) 

FAKYH. a fakih is, in the first instance, one 
who possesses knowledge of or under- 
standing about a thing (syn. fdhwi) 

Then as fikh [q.v] passed fiom being synonymous 
with (as in fikh al-lugha) and became limited 
to religious knowledge al-dln) then to the reli- 
gious law al-shartci) and finally to the derivative 
details of the last (al-furn^\ so fakJh passed fiom 
meaning an intelligent, understanding person to 
meaning a theologian, then a canon lawyer 
and finally a casuist (Lisdn.^ vol xvii. p 418) 
The book ascribed to Abu Hanifa, al-fikh aFakbar 
(“The Greater Fikh”, 1. e. ^Ilrn al-Kalani^) is on 
the border line of the development, and in it 
(ed. Allahabad, p. 2) fakih is used in a purely 
general sense This restriction of meaning was 
gradually brought about by the employment of 
the word to translate the (jui ts') prudens oi^ova'axi 
law (cf. Fikh and Goldziher in Knlitir der Ge- 
genwart.^ 1 3, p 102) On the distinction between 
fakih and inudjtahid see the latter and Diet, of 
tech, terms.^ p. 30 et seq..^ 198 et seq..^ 1157. In 
EgyP^ ^be word, in the corrupted form fiki^ has 
come to mean a schoolmaster or a professional 
reciter of the Kurkin, just as M^tib in Syria now 
means a schoolmaster (Lane, Modern Egyptians.^ 
chap. ii.). 

Bibliography under Fi^H. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 


al-FAKIHI. I. Abu ‘Abd AllXh Muhammed 
B. IshAk b al-^AbbAs, an Arab historian, 
wrote at Mecca in 272 = 885 a chronicle of the 
city, extracts from which are given by Wusten- 
feld in the second volume of his Chtoniken der 
Stadt Mekka (Leipzig 1859). 

2. ‘^Abd Allah b. Ahmed al-MekkI al-ShAfi*^! 
al-N\hvvT, born in 899 = 1492, died 972 = 1564, 
wrote the Hiidud al-Nahw.^ printed n. d. s I (Jos. 
Baer, Bibl As..^ Frankfurt a /M. 1907, 11 3094) 
(C. Brockelmann.) 

fakYr. One who is in need, either physical 
or spiritual. Thus opposed to one who is 

independent, iich, and commonly contrasted with 
mtskin.^ one who is in a miserable state A beggar 
IS an asker. Thus in Kur. xxxv. 16. “Ye 

are the needeis (fukara^) of Allah, but Allah is 
the Self-sufficient (ghaniy\ Fakir has in consequence 
come to indicate need in relation to Allah and 
dependence (tinvakkul') of every kind upon Allah, 
and IS used in Arabic-speaking countries for a 
mendicant derwish (q. v., cf also Gold/iher, 
Pof hsiingen ^ p 154) saying ascribed to 

Muhammed, al-fakr fakhi 7, “Poverty is my pride”, 
has assisted this. In western languages the term 
has been extended to cover Indian ascetics and 
yogis The coincidence with the English fa'kei is 
curious and sometimes misleading See New Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Centmy Dictionai y. 

(I) B Macdonald.) 

FAKYR, the lakhallits of Muhammed KhAn 
Bahadur, an Indian scholar w'ho composed an 
Urdu translation of the Anivar-i Siihaih (hth 
Lakhnow 1261 = 1845). Cf the article kalii \ 
\\A DIMNA. This translation was entitled BustCin-i 
Ilikmat, 

B I bl t o / a p h y Garcm de 1 assy. Hi 'it on c 

de la Litt Hindouie et Hindoust , second ed. 

1- 443 

FA^L (omen) is not mentioned in the Kurban, 
perhaps by accident, there the root Tyr takes 
its place Its derivation and original meaning are 
obscure, as also is its relationship to the root 
Fyl, e. g to ninfdyil in Tarafa’s Mii^allak^..^ v 5 
(Ltsdn xiv. p 51, C. J. Lyall’s 7'en Poems (Ti- 
brlzi’s commentary), p 31; Seligsohn’s Diwdn de 
Tarafa (A'^lam’s commentary), p v; contrast 
Sahdh under Fa^i) But in appaiently authentic 
traditions fiom Muhammad fad and hydra both 
occur, meaning “omen”, although somewhat con- 
tiadictorily It is plain that Muhammad believed 
in omens and was on the watch foi them. He 
drew one from the unsheathing of a sword 
on an expedition (Aghdnl.^ xiv. 14, 23) and on 
another occasion avoided a route because of cvil- 
omened names connected with it (Ibn Ilisham, 
p. 434). But he naturally preferred good omens 
and advised his followers to pay attention to these 
only The word fd^l he retained for such a good 
omen, and explained it as any good word which 
one hears accidentally. It should be accepted. But 
he rejected tiydra.^ bird-augury, possibly for hea- 
then associations. Other traditions, however, rep- 
resent him as bringing /a7 under the genus f/ya; a. 
This was later explained as advice to cultivate 
always a spirit of hope and confidence in Allah, 
which may easily be a tiue explanation (Kastil- 
lam’s dkarh on ^ahlh of Bukhari, ed. of 1305, 
vol via. p. 396 — 398). The result is that while 
bird-augury is formally denied and forbidden, all 
other ways of seeking and accepting omens are 
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open to Muslims. /’aV, in consequence, has good 
associations, though it may be used of an evil 
omen, while tiyara is always bad {Ljsan^ xiv, p, 27 
seq.\ Diet, of tech, terms,^ p. 907). But modem 
usage is confused. Thus Mar^ais {Noldeke hest-^ 
schrift,^ i. p 432) gives the usage in the Maghrib 
and Redhouse t^Twkish Lexicon) in Turkish, as 
of a happy presage, but Wetzstein {Zeitschr d 
Deutsch, Morgenl, Ges ,, xxii 154) of the Syrian 
Desert, and Spiro (^Arabic-Engltsh Lexicon) of 
Egypt, as the opposite. Further, /aV has developed 
from meaning an omen which comes of itself un- 
sought, to cover the custom of seeking the omen 
in various artificial ways Even the most pious 
Muslims approve of the custom of shutting the 
eyes, opening the Kur’an, counting seven pages 
back and then leading the fiist passage on which 
the eyes fall (Malcolm, Sketches of Posia,^ intro- 
duction, I.ane, Arabian note 15 to chap. 1.) 

Or, among Persians, a copy of the Diwan of 
Hafi/ may be used There are other moie elabo- 
rate devices by means of tables to which the term 
has come to be applied. An undated Cairene 
lithograph of 54 pages, A'ur^at aLtuyur wa- 
kdifiyat istikhiadj al-fcil minha^ mixes {air (but 
not in the original sense) and jcdl and kur^a as 
synonymous Such tables form an appendix to 
every calendar Finally, al-Ghazzali uses the word 
as equivalent to tabairiik. The last hab of the 
on the meicy of Allah, he begins with a 
statement that he so closes his book that it may 
be an omen of a happy close to oui lives from Allah. 

B iblio^i ap hy W ellhauscn, Rtstc p 203 — 
205 and references there, Fthmt,^ p 314, 11 12 
ct , Rat’s trinsl of il-Abshihl, 11 p 183, 
Ibn '^Abd Rabbihi, '//v/, 1 1 70, Ahlwardt, 

Bohn Cat,,^ vol 111. p 562—570; Doutte, 
Magic et Religion,^ p. 363 ct snj, 

(I) B Macdonat D.) 

FALAK (a ) ^Daybreak", the title of Sura ('XIIT 
FALAKA [See ^ufke] 
at-FALAKT, MahmDd Pash\, an F>gyptian 
geographer, born in 1220 in the piovmce of 
al-Gharbiya, attended school in Alexandrien, then 
went to the polytechnic (Muhandis l<hane) founded 
by Muhainmed ‘^Ali and w'as next (1851) sent to 
Pans, where he continued his studies for nine 
yeais. IIis principal work is a map of Egypt, 
prepared by older of the l^edive Sa^^id Pasha 
Other words in Arabic and French arc detailed 
by O Zaidan (see Bibl) He represented the 
Egyptian government at the Geographical Con- 
gresses m Pans and Venice. He afterwaids re- 
ceived the oftice of viziei , but lost his oftlce 
during the tioubled times of ‘^Aiabi Pasha, he 
again leceived office, however, as Ministei of Public 
Instruction {ahMa^aiif al-Umumiya), Mahmud 
Pa^a died on the 3odi Nov. 1885). 

B tb I to ct I ap hy Bi ockelmann , Geschichte 
dcr At ah, I itt,,^ 11. 490 (with furthei bibliography), 
G. Zaidan, Maduihit al-Shark ii. 132 et seq, 
FALS (pi P'ui US), the copper com of 
early Islam The name is derived from the 
late Gicck (which in its tin 11 comes from 

the latin folhs\ the name of the By/antme cop- 
per coin of 40 nummia in the coinage as oiganised 
by the Emperor Anastasius I (49 1 — 5*^ A. D.). 
The Byzantine folks therefore bore the mark of 
value M == 40 on its reverse. Its weight was 
originally to have been afi ounce (about 30 gram- 
mes) but it decreased rapidly; by the time of the 


conquest of Syria by the Arabs it had sunk to 6 
grammes; the smaller Byzantine copper coins 
marked K (= 20), I (= 10) and g (= 5 nummia) 
were m a state of absolute confusion in the vii’h 
century A D. and were not adopted by the Arabs. 

After the conquest of Syria the Arabs continued 
to strike the Byzantine folks but with the weight 
considerably reduced. While before the conquest 
the copper money for the whole of Syria was 
struck in the one mint of Antioch, the Arabs 
established numerous mints. Baalbek, Halab, Hims, 
Damascus, al-Ruh 5 , Tabarlya, ^ Amman, Manbidj, 
Iliy 5 -Fikstln, Kinnisrin and many others. The 
earliest fals vveie at fiist quite of the Byzantine 
type, with figures of the Emperor Heraclius I, 
Constans II and later they bore the figure of the 
Caliph on the obverse, on the reverse at first the 
mark of value M, later the cross with steps while 
Arab legends became more and more common. 

The oldest Muhammadan copper com which is 
also the oldest dateiji^ com of Islam, is a fals of 
Damascus with the date Anno xvii (= 638) 'Abd 
al-Makk’s mint reforms (completed in 77 = 696) 
do not seem to have been concerned with the 
fals but only to have made the use of the Arabic 
language on the copper coins also compulsory. 
The fals was not considered by the Aiabes as a 
standard coin but only as a token currency; its 
coinage was not a prerogative of the sovereign 
but was left entirely to the discretion of governors 
and local authorities. The fals thus vanes between 
great extremes from town to town in weight and 
value and also in type, and could not therefore 
like the dinar and diihem be current throughout 
the caliphate. 

It seems that no legal relationship between sil- 
ver and coppei coins ever existed although there 
arc some grounds for thinking that 48 fulus w'cre 
to be current to a legal dirhem, the relationship 
between the two metals must have been to be 
re-adjusted from time to time. The Egyptian glass 
weights for copper coins clearly show that the 
fals could be any conceivable size, we have glass 
weights of I, 2 , 3, 4 up to 30 iharruba [kirdf) 
and above, which were used for weighing a cer- 
tain number of Fulus 

The fals underwent a peculiar development in 
in Persia, since the beginning of the century 
a h the striking of copper coins has been a 
privilege of the larger towns, these so-called au- 
tonomous coins usually have on the obverse a 
figure (an animal, a plant or an astrological sign), 
on the leveise the name of the town but not that 
of the rulei. These civic coins circulated down to 
quite recent times in Transcaucasia, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan , Balo6istan and in the PandjSb. (Cf. 
R. S. Poole, Catalogue of Coins of the Shahs of 
Posia in the Bi Uish Museum London 1887; 
W. H. Valentine, Coppei coins of Modem Mu- 
^mmadan Stato,^ London 1911). 
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Pieces de Verre de la Collection Fouquet in MF 
tnoties de la Mission At cheologique au Caire 
(Palis 1897), Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of 
Byzantine Coins tn the British Museum (Lon- 
don 1908); 1 . Sabatier, Description Generate 
des Monnaies Byzantines (Paris 1862) and the 
authors quoted in the article dInAr. 
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FALSAFA* Falsafa is the term applied to the 
Muslim philosophy as developed under 
Greek influence. In addition to it othei ten- 
dencies have to be considered, which construct a 
conception of the universe according to the views 
on scientific methods prevailing m their time or at 
least concern themselves with general views of the 
univeise and theiefore must be considered as philo- 
sophical. This IS primarily true of the current of 
speculative theology. Its aim is to raise to a 
higher intellectual level the dogmas of Islam (which 
present a naive puerile view of life), and bung them 
into agreement with the demands of contemporary 
knowledge. The latter are naturally broadminded 
as regards new ideas, i e adopt them in a liberal 
fashion, the former narrow-minded, rejecting them, 
the orthodox. The former hastily adopt at random 
and without thorough mental training the new 
1. e, Greek, Persian, Indian and even Christian 
and Jewish doctrines, so that they frequently throw 
aside their IslSmic premises almost entirely Nazzam 
c 845 (Zeitschr. d D, Mot genl Ges.^ Ixiii 774 
et stq.') constructs for himself a very mixed system 
which m the mam recalls Anaxagoras Mu^mmar 
c. 850 {Archw f. Systemattsche Philos , xv. 469 
et seq ) follows Indian ideas Abu Hashim, died 
933 (Zeitschr. d. D. MorgenL Ges , Ixiii , 303 et 
seq ) develops his theory of modes, possibly like- 
wise after Indian ideas (cf Vierteljahrschrift fur 
wtssenschaf tL Philos^ xxxiv. 310 et seq). The 
Sumaniya {Arch f. Gesch. d Philos , xxiv. 141 
et seq ) spread the knowledge of Indian speculations 
and of Indian scepticism in Peisia 1 he channel 
of heterodox doctrines was imperceptibly followed 
until about 900, when the apostacy of Rawandl 
(died 915) threw a glaring light on the situation, 
like a flash of lightning from a cloudless sky. 
The cry now was “Back to Orthodoxy'” Ash^^arl 
(died 935) dissociated himself fioin the already 
more prudent Djubba i, He again assumed real 
qualities in addition to being in God, and furthei 
a direct activity and creation by God in regard 
to all that IS not God (denial of natural causation 
as It limits the power of God), even human action 
(predestination, denial of human freedom). A crea- 
ture can effect nothing real (occasionalis m^. 
This tendency, still too liberal in the eyes of the 
old orthodox school, became in course of time 
identified with oithodoxy. It produced Bakillani 
(died 1012), Isfaia^inl (died 1027), Djuwainl (died 
1085) and GhazalL Later scholars like Idji (died 
1355), Djurdjan! etc considered that they belonged 
to it. — Basra defended the homogeneity of things 
(Horten, Die Phtlosophie dcs Abn Rashid and Die 
Erkenntmstheorie des Abn Raditd in the Archiv 
f, Gesch d. Phtlos , xxiv. 433 et seq A, against 
Baghdad, wheie Ka‘^bl taught the diversity of things, 
an Indian thesis The influences of these schools 
were at work for a considerable time after (Gold- 
7iher in Der Islam.^ lii 213 et seq , Horten, Die 
Philosophische Probleme^ 1910 > do* Philoso- 
phise he Sy Sterne der spcknlativen Theologen tm 
Islam 19x2). 

To appreciate the importance of Muslim philo- 
sophy we must set out from the defects of the 
Aristotelian system. 1 he Stagirite is unequalled 
in the precision of his concepts. But he did not 
succeed in giving a comprehensive view of the 
whole universe under some monistic concept. The 
universe is not traced to a single origin. Matter 
IS eternal and opposed to God in a dualistic 


system. There are attempts at a critical theory 
knowledge, which are, however, interpenetrated 
stiong realistic tendencies and put forward ir 
lame fashion. Whence do forms coined God 
pure intelligence He has no voluntary activ 
lie moves the whole universe as an object 
love, not as causa effictens. He further takes 
notice of individual things — an unphilosoj 
cal deism It is here that Muslim philoso] 
begins, following the Neo-platonic model. The gi 
notion of contingf*ncy brings into a unity 
total of the actual. It is the light that exph 
the individual problems and allows them to 
examined under the widest points of view In 
things of the vvoild being and existence aie qi 
different The two are not inteinally and nc( 
sarily connected Existence must thus be impoi 
to things by a self-existent Being and must 
permanently maintained in them The univeise 
a stream of being which, emanating fiom an 
exhaustible souice extends to all that is not C 
This idea, which runs through the whole hisl 
of Muslim philosophy down to modern times 
again and again formulated anew more clearly 
eveloped. Only one has not understood it Aveir 
Another aspect of Muslim philosophy is gi 
by the religious beliefs of its representatives T 1 
aie stubbornly convinced that Islam is the n 
perfect revelation of God The Prophet in su] 
natural enlightenment and vision peiccives dr 
truths unattainable by the natural intelligence (n 
terics) and communicates them to man. The ] 
losopher recognises a part of these truths ^ 
his weak natural intelligence and does so in 
feet harmony with the Kor^anic revelation PI 
sopheis thus appeal as apologists of Isl?tm 
The way for Greek influence within Mu< 
philosophy was prepared by the translators of 
original authorities in question (notably Hui 
b Ishak and his son Ishak b Hunain e 87 
910) and a beginning was made by al-Kindl (( 
c. 873) and FarabT (died 950) Both icpresent 
encyclopaedic knowledge but are mainly celebi. 
as logicians In FarSbi we already find the n 
lines on which Avicenna (died 1037) afterw. 
built up his great system The fundamental 1 
ception which runs through the whole of Mu 
philosophy and suggests the reduction of the tot£ 
of the actual under one all-embracing idea, is 
notion of contingency 1 c in all things wl 
are not God, being is substantially distinct f 
CMstence {distirtctio r cults inter essenttam et i 
ientiam\ cf. Horten, Rings teine Farahts.^ i< 
p \o ct patsim) If they are thus to attaii 
being they must leceive existence, or reality 
that too from such on agent as possesses it 
reason of his very being (J>ei se et a se). ' 
IS thus the self-existent and necessary being, 
source of being for the universe, from wl 
the empirical world flows like a stream of be 
How impoitant this conception was may be « 
from the fact that mystic intuition was devek 
fiom It. It conceives the whole reality of the w 
in pantheistic exaggeration as modifications of 
one substantial being, God. (Hoi ten, Mysti 
Texte aus dem Islam.^ Bonn 1912, p. 5). The doct 
of the momentariness of accidental being ( 
accidents lose their existence each moment 
receive it at once again from God, the so 
of being) which originated under Indian influi 
and dominates the whole of Muslim theo’ 
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and of the “restorability” or “non-iestorability” 
(an idea in liberal theology) of beings, is further 
connected with this These form in the second 
case an independent magnitude, which receives 
existence from the source of being. Throughout 
the whole universe there runs a law of causation 
which dominates every thing and has no excep- 
tions, It determines every potency when it becomes 
an actuality, including the so-called fiee will of 
man. Everything is thus necessary, the divine a se^ 
the contingent or created ab alio. The human 
mind develops fiom a purely material to a ha- 
Inhis prtmorttm prtnaptorum^ actually thinking 
and possessing knowledge (jnteliecius acqutsttus\ 
which receives notions from the per se active mind, 
which controls the spheres of the moon In this 
there is already contained the doctrine of the 
universale ante rem (in the heavenly woild), in 
re^ (in things of sense) and post rem (in our 
mind) which Avicenna further developed. The hu- 
man mind attains the level of the piophet’s mind, 
which IS unattainable by natuial faculties, through 
a special divine inspiration and connection with 
the higher world of the angels and the book of 
fate The prophet’s mind perceives mysteries which 
surpass the intelligence of man and lecognises 
them, being free fiom error, although he commu- 
nicates them to men in the Korean m forms in- 
telligible to the senses The Koran thus contains | 
the highest infallible wisdom in a material form. 
The domains of the natural are not only distinct 
in degree but in their essence, and according to 
the order of being haith and reason are in the 
most perfect harmony, while fallible human know- 
ledge is subordinate to the divine knowledge con- 
tained m the Korean {p/itlosophia cst ancilla theo- 
logiae') — The Ikhwan al-Safa of Basra (c. 970) 
form a school of popular philosophy which devi- 
ates in many points from these line^ in favour of 
Pythagorean speculations. 

After Avicenna had placed the sum total of 
Greek wisdom at the disposal of the educated Mus- 
lim world in a readily intelligible fashion with 
his own ingenious developments of it, it was pos- 
sible to go on to develop and elaboiate or mo- 
dify this system in details and to make it as a 
whole capable of being incorpo-ated into Islam. 
To understand this further development we must 
keep in mind the faults of Avicenna’s system viz , 
I. There is a lack of clearness in the most essential 
fundamental idea m it. The contingency of things 
IS conceived as something substantial, distinct from 
being and existence. Existence is said to advance 
to being “from outside”. But being without exis- 
tence is not real and thus cannot serve as the 
bearer or basal principle of a real. These specu- 
lations which create clearness heie and bridge 
over the dualism without dropping the idea of 
contingency must be regarded as essential deve- 
lopments of the system as they are concerned with 
the very heart of it. (Suhrawardi, ^irfizi, died 
1640). 2. The God of Avicenna works with al- 
most physical necessity and without freedom. The 
God of the Korean on the other hand cieates 
with unlimited* freedom and indeed arbitrarily. A 
serious collision might thus be expected between 
the two systems. Averroes also took a serious 
step backwards. He frequently describes God as 
possessing free choice but without attaching to 
him any of the imperfectioift of human choice. If 
a philosopher could succeed in defending God’s 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


free will in unassailable logic, he would have made 
an important advance in the philosophic con- 
ception of the universe. This task was reserved 
foi Ghazall and later theologians. 3. The theory 
of spheres shows many assailable points, and was 
probably regarded even by Avicenna himself as 
not proved. 4. There was a serious gap in the 
theory of knowledge. He did not succeed in 
reconciling Aristotelian abstraction with Platonic 
intuition and emanation. A content, which we have 
already obtained from the active intellect by the 
emanation of the form of knowledge, is to be 
again acquired by abstraction. The middle course, 
that the abstraction prepared the mind for the 
reception of the forms, is rather impracticable. There 
is still another great problem, — how properly 
to fit together the functions of secondary causes 
in the all-embracing activity of the primary (God) 
and so avoid the occasionalism of AfdiWl on 
the one hand and the excessive independence of 
the poweis of nature in^refeience to God, 1. e De- 
ism and Naturalism, on the othei (as in Avicenna). 

The attacks of the opponents of the system, in 
the first place Ghazall (died iiii) gave the natural 
stimulus to the further development of the pro- 
blems still to be settled. — In his youth he had 
gone through the school of the philosophers and 
adopted their teachings in the form given by 
Averroes. Such a view of the universe, however, 
could only satisfy an intellectualist. But GhazSlI 
was a voluntarist and sentimentalist. The struggle 
that was thus aroused within him gave him no 
rest It drove him to attack his former friends, 
the philosophers, and ultimately to seek peace m 
mysticism He propounded twenty theses against the 
philosophers , some seek to prove that the teachings 
of philosophy arc wrong — here we have an 
attempt at a further development — others to 
show that the correct teachings belong to the 
domain of faith, 1 e. as mysteries, which cannot 
penetrate the natural intelligence. The former are 
mainly concerned with i the eternal creatibility 
of the world, vihich is denied. 2. God’s knowledge 
which cannot be called universal, otherwise the 
knowledge of individual things on God’s part 
cannot be understood, 3 the description of God 
as a prime cause operating through necessity — 
God’s fiee will must be recognised, 4. the resur- 
rection of the body — a purely spiritual recom- 
pense in the next world does not satisfy the words 
in the Korean, 5 the law of causation this should 
not be understood as a combmation of cieative 
powers and acts, as internally necessary and 
independent of God Such a combination cannot 
be proved to exist on critical investigation. Ein- 
piiicism points only to the contemporaneity of a 
senes of facts. But no essential dependence of 
the one on the othei can be deduced (cf Hume). 
Averioes gives way to Ghazall in these points 
with the exception of the last, and, with regard 
to the fourth, goes so far as to teach that it is a 
very acceptable doctrine that man receives a trans- 
figured body after death 

The Spanish branch of philosophy became spe- 
cially well known to the Christian philosophers 
of the middle ages and for this reason is empha- 
sised in European w'orks as being particularly im- 
portant, although It remained without influence 
on the development of philosophy within IslSm. 
Ibn Badjdja (died 1138) teaches that the gradual 
perfection of the human spirit to union with the 

4 
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divine IS the object of philosophy Ibn Tiifairs 
(died 1185) **‘Fhtiosophus antoduiactus'^ became a 
world-classic, fie shows that the knowledge ob- 
tained by natural means is in the most peifect 
harmony with the supernatural revelation of the 
Koi^an This conviction is foimulated even more 
energetically by Averroes (died 1198) He had a 
critical mind, with an insight for details, and was 
therefore pre-eminently qualified to be a commen- 
tator on Aristotle. He lacked the great gift of 
speculation and the ability to think constructively 
bearing all aspects of the question in mind. IIis 
cry IS “back to Aristotle”, a demand as reactionary 
as if some one were to say at the present day 
“back to Kant”. Averroes himself fortunately did 
not follow this strictly, although by leason of it 
he rejects the idea of an absolute contingency of 
things, he can only imagine a relative one (cf. 
Horten, Dit Hauptlehren des Avet roes^ p 67 etc.) 
In order to fit in with this, he maintains the idea of a 
creation in the sense that God tiansfcrs the world 
from a pure potentiality, non-being, to existence 
This notion of actualisation provides Averroes with 
a monistic piinciple of the universe (cf Horten, 
Dte Metaphysik des Av , preface) In every category 
of being there exists a per se ^ which actually 
possesses the content of that category and can 
therefore communicate it to all other things, 
which only possess it potentially and per acetdens, 
— God perceives all individual things in himself 
He is the totality of things enitttenitort mode 
Pantheistic ideas aie more than once acquiesced 
in — The substance of soul is one for all men 
Recompense in the next woild is not thereby 
made impossible. It is a spiiitiual recompense in 
that substance. 

Averioes tried above all to mitigate certain 
crudities in Avicenna’s teaching. \ In the thesis 
of the eternity of the world he points out to the 
theologians that he is at bottom in agreement 
with them God created the world out of nothing 
He IS the all-knowing and all-poweiful lord of 
creation. Whethei this creative activity had a be- 
ginning in time (theological thesis) or not (philo- 
sophic doctrine) is a matter of indifference for 
the Muslim faith Besides there was no real time 
before the world 2 God does not work with 
physical necessity nor with man’s imperfect kind 
of freedom, wdiich can also do evil God can only 
do what IS best (optimism, cf Leibnitz), and this 
“must” IS not an imperfection, for the capability 
of evil IS not a \irtue God’s action is above the 
designation of free or not free. 3. God perceives 
all individual things as the common teaching of 
the philosophers shows. Nevertheless His perception 
cannot be called universal (Avicenna), for the 
idea of an impel fection might be associated with 
this. His knowledge, which guides all worldly things 
in unison with the divine will in the wisest pro- 
vidence, is raised above the predicates of the 
universal and particular. 4. The philosophical prin- 
ciple ex titto non Jit jitst unum^ which makes un- 
tenable a direct creation of the plurality of things 
by God the One (doctrine of creation through the 
intermediaiy of the spirits of the spheres) is drop- 
ped by Averroes God directly creates the plurality 
of things. — The exaggeration of the importance of 
Averroes, who was called the “most important” phi- 
losopher of Islam, and the erroneous opinion that 
he was an enemy of religion is a fabiication of the 
European middle ages and is probably based in 


part at least on eirois in translation in the 
versions of his works and on the circum* 
that the other philosophers of Islam wer 
known Averroes is of no importance for th 
ther development of philosophic thought in the 

The fiuitfiil stimulus to speculation give 
(ihazall was eageily followed up m the \ 
following him. The great stream of philos 
activity begins after (ihazali and is due to 
as he made philosophy palatable to Islam an 
oithodox school of theologians It was no 1 
possible foi any one to discuss science and 
speculative theology, who had not had a tho 
education in Greek philosophy. The two 
protagonists were Razi (died 1209) and Tusi 
1273) The former moves entnely in a wo 
Gieek ideas, which he developed principal 
his “mystic investigations” {al-Mahahtth al-i 
tikiya^ ishtak here means Platonic intuition 
thus IS a hit at Avicenna) with vigorous a 
on sepal ate Aiistotelian doctrines. Gieek 
IS developed by him in an elaborate f.i 
and almost becomes a model This is pa 
laily apparent in the technical use of ( 
tion — he was known as al-Mushakkik, the 
jector”. Tusi followed up the questions 
by RSlzI, to which were added those of Ibn 
muna (died 1277) The struggle centied roun 
theses ^^liharaf) of Avicenna and lasted dov 
the \ivtf» century, TustaiT (c 1300), Isfahan! 
1348) and Raz! (Kutb al-Din, died 1364) j 
in It defending the doctiines of Avicenna 
going moie deeply into them. '1 iisi victori 
warded off an unimportant attack by Shahr. 
1153 (“the slayei of the Gieek philosopl 
al-Musai in his “The slayer of the sla 
Musat ai-Afuscirt'^ 

Undei the invigorating influence of such ai 
and discussions, philosophy was able to de 
to a greater height Ibn Malka (Abu ’ 1 -Ba 
died 1155) wiote his oft-quoted and highl 
teemed work “The worthy of consideiation’ 
Mi^tabar), Zamakhsharl (died 1 143) was a 
same time discussing many questions of philo 
with great acuteness Suhiawaidl (died 1 191) 1 
up an entiiely new system and forms an ind 
dent focus for later developments. His devcloj 
begins wheie Avicenna had left off at que 
of great difficulty. Being cannot advance to 
tence fiom outside, but is identical with it 
dualism, which according to Avicenna divide 
innennost state of things, is thus overcome. T 
are units of reality, in conscious allusion t 
ancient Persian doctrine of light . different 
of the light, which on emanating from God 
their perfection and appioach matter of darl 
Light IS identical with spiritual substance. Ir 
theory of knowledge also he does away wit 
well-known dilemma in Avicenna. Knowled^ 
as Plato teaches, a perception, in which the 
essences of things, which exist for themselves 1 
heavenly world, illuminate our understanding 
therefore called his philosophy, the phi lose 
of illumination (cf Horten, Dte Phtlos 
der Erleucktttng nach Suhrawai di^ Halle I 
The best known of the later philosophers wer 
inspired by these ideas and wrote commen 
on Suhiawardl’s teaching, e. g ShahrazurT (c. i 
ShlrSzI (c. 1311), Haraw! (Nizam al-Din, c i 
Ibn KammUna (died 1277), DawwanI (died 1 
and fehlrazl (died 1640). 
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A very important work in philosophy is Ami- 
cli’s (died 1233), “First-fruits of Thoughts” 
al~Afkar) It was an authority of the first rank 
in IiJji’s ciicle (died 1355) Aftei Avicenna’s great 
works on logic men became eager to compress 
the total of this knowledge in compendiums, not 
without developing it m vaiious directions Zarnudji’s 
handbook of logic, c. 1203, Khawindji’s (died 
1248) compendium, Abhaii’s Jsagoge (died 1264) 
— he also compiled an encyclopaedia of philo- 
sophy which became celebrated under the title 
“The Guide to Wisdom” — Katibi’s logic 1276 
(Shamsiya) — it survived to sec over a scoie of 
commentaries fiom the pens of philosopheis of 
the fiist lank the “Rising-places of Luminaries”, 
a work by Urmawl (died 1283), Nasafi’s (died 
1288) Dialectics and Samaikandi’s (died 1291) 
authoritative work , which was very frequently 
commented on, may be mentioned here. The 
“Leaves” of Samarkand! and “The Philosophy of 
the Individual” of Katibi and his commentary on 
Razi, the epitome Shark al-Mulakhhhas exeicised 
a great influence I 

TusI (died 1273) foims an important centie for 
further development. In his dogmatic (^Tadjr'iJ^ 
he brought Greek philosophy into the theological 
speculations of Islam The fundamental questions 
of philosophy were lucidly discussed by him The 
problem of being and existence was fuithcr devel- 
oped and acutely discussed particulaily by his 
numeious commentators With Hill! (died 1326), 
Isfahan! (died 1348) we may hcie give Kushdj! 
(died 1474) the place of honour, he discussed 
the most fundamental questions of philosophy in 
the most thorough fashion and advanced the pio- 
blems connected with Avicenna’s teachings It is 
clear fiom his exceedingly well developed ter- 
minology that the systematic study of philosophy 
was m a flourishing condition in his time. The 
scruples once raised by GhazSli against philoso- 
phcis have for him been long overcome and be- 
come negligible He is paiticularly attached to 
Avicenna but quotes also the libeial theologians 
from ‘^Allaf (died 849) to ^Abd al-Djabbar (died 
1024) and also Khaiyam! (died 1121) (“The Phi- 
losophy of Being” ihkmat ai-Kawn)^ Suhi award!, 
Idji, etc. lie attempts to utilise the most diver- 
gent views foi his conception of the universe 
Apait fiom the works of Mahlmb! (died 1 346) and 
Bukhari (c. 1350) (commentary on Kalibi), those of 
idj! (died 1355), especially his “Stations” (JA/zw/v/) 
and his Dialectic form a new and important centre 
of philosophical discussion In the formei work 
lij! intended to wiite a speculative theology and 
the result was an encyclopaedia of philosophy. 
So thoroughly had Greek science penetrated the 
ideas of educated Muslims that they had imper- 
ceptibly identified it with theology We do not 
mean to say that they approved all the doctrines 
of Avicenna. It was rather the development after 
Avicenna’s time that was made most use of, but 
his teachings were universally defended against 
his opponents notably Razi Ghazal! sank into 
unimportance in the background Idji’s concise 
and acute foimulations stimulated great activity 
among the commentators — in the same way as 
lusi’s Dogmatic, The problems discussed range 
from logic to the fundamental questions of meta- 
physics, touching natural sciences on the way Djui- 
djanl (died 1413) was the most important at this 
peiiod. Besides problems of philosophy he discus- 


sed the theological questions of the school of 
^Ash^^ari, of which he professed himself a member. 

In the meanwhile TaftazSnl (died 1389) had ap- 
peared and vigorously criticised Avicenna’s system 
in his commentaiy on GhazMi “The Intentions 
of the Philosophers”. Idjl’s circle took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the old master. We thus 
find Idji’s commentators thoroughly discussing 
TaftazanI’s objections and deriving advantage from 
them, e. g. Abhar! (Saif al-Din, c. 1400), Fanan 
(died 1481), Tusi (died 1482) and notably the 
extremely w'cll-read Siyalknt! (died 1659). He is 
well acquainted with the vast philosophical litera- 
ture of the Muslims , quotes from hundreds of 
works, IS perfectly at home and gives an inde- 
pendent judgment m all philosophical questions. 

Raz! (Kutb al-Din, died 1364) displayed a great 
literary activity w'hich considerably advanced the 
development of philosophy Although he belonged 
to none of the above mentioned groups he is 
quoted by them and r^arded as an authority of 
the first rank The form which literary activity 
took was frequently that of commentaries. It must 
not be infeired from the form of a commentary, 
which was attached to some standard work, that 
the thoughts expressed m it are not quite original. 
Fntirely new ideas aie frequently developed in 
these commentaries and acute criticism exercised, 
this IS true for example of Djurdjani’s numerous 
woiks, of which the glosses on Tusi’s Dogmatic 
at once became a centre of new development. In 
Logic TaftazSni’s work “The Elaboration of Logic” 
built up a great school with which the greatest 
names in philosophy are associated We have now 
come down to the time of Dawwani, the “glory 
of the true investigators”, (died 1501)*, he ap- 
proached this school from the most diverse direc- 
tions while he wrote commentaries on the original 
works. Ills commentary on Suhrawardi, “The 
Temple of Light” is as highly esteemed as the 
numeious glosses on Tusi in which he discusses 
and develops philosophical problems with the 
gieatest acuteness His j>eculiar position may be 
compared wuth that of his contemporary Caietanus 
among scholastics. Faranf, the commentator on 
Farabi (cf Hoi ten. Das Ihith dei Rings teine 
luirabi^,, 1906) was one of his pupils. Ibn Khal- 
dun (died 1406) propounded questions of the 
thcoiy of knowledge in a ciitical fashion Sanus! 
(died i486), Slia'^ran! (1565) left their mark par- 
ticulail) in the field of logic, Akhdarl (died 1534) 
attained fame through his “Stepladder” which had 
commentaries frequently written on it down to 
last centuiy 

Shira/i (Sadi al-Din, died 1523) seems to have 
been an outstanding thinker of this period. He is 
j quoted by latei writers as the “great scholar”, 
rdiiyath al-Din Miirazi (died 1 542) is also men- 
tioned along with him as an authority ; like the 
preceding he wiote a commentary on Tusi. Tash- 
koprizade (died 1 5 54) w'as a comprehensive writer 
on philosophical subjects. Shiraz! (Sadr al-Din) 
(died 1640) developed quite a new theory of the 
universe Stimulated by Suhrawaidi he explained 
the notion of contingency not as a dualism be- 
tween being and existence but as a participation 
in being. Individual things are monistic indi vi- 
dua of being, which develop step by step to 
more and more perfect beings. His proof of the 
existence of God is a combination of the proof 
of contingency with the Platonic from the stages 
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of perfection (Hoi ten, Dte Gottcsbe^vetse bet S/iit azt) 
LahiiJjf (c. 1670) likewise is entirely under the 
influence of Gieek thought (cf Der Islam ^ 111. 
91 — 13 1 ) Harawi (1605), MunSwI (died 1622), 
Damad (died c. 1659) ueie also regarded as great 
teachers (Husaini) Biharl, died 1705, composed 
the ‘‘Stepladder of the Sciences”, which was fre- 
quently annotated. Faruki (died 1 745) incorporated 
a vast amount of philosophical knowledge in his 
terminological dictionary. Sacaklizade (died 1737) 
was an encyclopaedist 

Btbltogi aphy The hteiature, which has 
now grown to an enoimous extent, has been 
in part collected in Brockelmann, Gesthtchte der 
Arabischen Littcratur (Weimar-Berlin 1898 — 
1902), tlberweg-IIeinze, Gfundrtss der Geschichtc 
der Fhiiosophte^ (Berlin 1905), p 236 et seq,^ 
Atchiv f, Gescinchte der Phtlosophte^ iv 519 
et seq , xix 288 et teq.^ 426—446, xx. 236 — 
272, 403—426, \xii. 267—287, 383—428, 554— 
563 (in continuation). Good suiveys of sepaiate 
periods are given in T. J de Boer, Gtsihichte 
det Philosophte tin [Gain (Stuttgart IQOI, Engl 
ed , London 1903), Caira de Vaux, Aviienne (Pa- 
ns 1900), do, Gazah (Pans 1902), cf Ai chiv /. 
Gtsch. d Phtlos ^w\\ 166 — \qq ^ Dte Reltgion tn 
Gcschtchie u. Gegemvat /, under Islamtschc Phtlo- 
sophie ^ Die Kultur der Gegtmvart^ ed by Hinne- 
berg, 1 eil I, Abteilung V, p. 45 et seq The relations 
to the scholastic philosophy are discussed in Hor- 
ten, Die Metaphysik Avicennas (Halle 1907), 
Santer, Avicennas Bearbcilung dct arisiotelischcn 
Metaphysik (cf. also Zeitschr, d Dmtsch. M01- 
gent. Gts^ Iwi 751 — 757). (M Horien.) 

FANA^ (a,), an important technical term 
of Siifism, meaning, ‘‘annihilation, dissolution’ 
The Sufi who attains perfection must be in a kind 
of state of annihilation 

The authors of treatises on Muslim mysticism 
have often compared the “annihilation” of Sufism 
with the Buddhist nirvana, but this comparison 
IS not a particularly fitting one. We now know' 
that the Muslim writers had only a very slight 
knowledge of Indian philosophy and could not 
comprehend the notion of nirvana which presumes 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with that philosophy 
Besides, the Buddhist idea of annihilation is inde- 
pendent of the idea of God and includes the idea 
of the transmigration of souls, to which nirvana 
puts an end To attain this, the desire foi existence 
must be suppressed in the individual, it is only 
after this desire has been extinguished that one 
no longer has to return to the cycle of existence 
In Muslim mysticism on the other hand there is 
no question of metempsychosis and the notion 
of a personal and all-present God is throughout 
predominant. 

Ihe origin of the Muslim conception of fari^ 
has rather to be sought in Christianity from which 
it seems to be borrowed. This conception simply 
means the annihilation of the individual human 
will before the will of God, an idea which forms 
the centre of all Chiistian mysticism. The concep- 
tion thus belongs to the domain of ethics and 
not in the slightest degree to that of metaphysics 
like the nirvana of the HindQ. 

The oldest systematic exposition of pantheistic 
Sufism, the Kaslif aUMah^ub (“Revelation of 
concealed Matters”) gives all the explanation that 
could be desired of fanJp. 

The virtue of poverty understood in the mystic 


sense consists “in averting the gaze fiom all created 
things, and, in complete annihilation, seeing only 
the All-One, he hastens towards the fullness of 
eternal life” (p. 20). — Mystic poverty, we are 
fuither told, consists in the annihilation of the 
human attribute {sjfat\ which dw'ells in the Ego, 
so that one is now only rich 111 God and through 
God. — “The Sufi is he that has nothing in hio 
possession nor is himself possessed by anything. 
This denotes the essence of annihilation {fan^y\ 
— When this feeling has attained its perfection 
it IS called fana^~t kiilli “absolute annihilation”. 

The expiession fana^ is often interchanged with 
lafTi “purity”, this word means that the Sufi 
should keep his soul pure fiom all attachment to 
any creatine, hatiu is fuither often associated 
with baka “subsistence” the man, who has des- 
troyed his own will, henceforth lives in God, the 
human will IS transitory while God’s will is eternal. 

The author of the Kashf al-Mahdjnb expressly 
states (p 243) that Jana' does not mean loss of 
essence and destruction of personality as some 
Ignorant Sufis think It is not the essence hut the 
human attributes, which are a danger to the per- 
fection of being, that aie destroyed (p. 28) “In 
India”, says the authoi, “I had a dispute with a man 
who claimed to be \ersed in Kor^anic exegesis 
and theology. When I examined his pietensions, 
I found that he knew nothing of annihilation . . ” 
(p 243) , 1. e he had understood the vi ord fanTi 
in a metaphysical sense 

Bibliography' The Kashf al~Mah) ub by 
^Ali b ^Uthirdn al-yulldbi al-Hujzviii (transl 
by Nicholson, London 1911), Carra de Vaux, 
Gazah (Pans 1902), s Index s v “aneantisse- 
ment”, cf also the Kitdb al-Ta^ilfdt of Djui- 
djani etc (B Carra de Vaux ) 

FANAM, a South Indian com. [See Yule 
and Burnell, Ilobson-yobson p. 348] 

FANAR, the name of the Greek quaitei 
of Stambul in which the Oecumenian Patiiarch 
took up his residence after the conquest of the 
town by Mehemmed 11 . Down to 1587 the pa- 
triarchate was in the ancient Byzantine church of 
the Pammakaristos, when this was tiansfoimed into 
a mosque (Fcthiye) in that yeai, the Patriarch moved 
his see to the little church of St. Geoige. At 
quite an early period there settled lound the sec, 
in addition to the ecclesiastical and secular officials 
of the patriarchate, the few old Byzantine families 
that had remained in Constantinople and other 
distinguished and piospeious members of the com- 
munity (the so-called ^p;i'oyTf;). In the Patriarchal 
school (fi /zf-yaAif rov yhovQ erxo>s^) conducted by 
the cleigy, which is still flourishing, the ancient 
classical studies were cultivated and the Fanariots 
exalted their claim to be in this respect also the 
noblest of the nation. It was from their circles that 
the Porte used to choose its Christian officials 
(Dragomans of the Sublime Porte, and of the 
Arsenal, Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
contractors for the supply of furs and meat to 
the Seiai, etc). The better known families aie 
the Kantakuzen, Skarlato, Maurogordato, Ghika, 
Karadja, Sutzo, Handjeri, Maurojeni, Ipsilanti, 
Muruzi, Kallimdchi, Mussuro, Aristarchi etc. In 
the second half of the xviidfi century many Fana- 
riots went to Kuru-Ceshme on the Bosporos. Since 
the beginning of the Greek War of Liberation 
the old Fanariot families have been gradually dis- 
appearing from public lifej many of them migrated 
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to Greece. According to tradition Mehemmed II 
granted the Fanariots a number of privileges, but 
the Gieek noble families have never enjoyed any 
special privileges as such. 

Bibliography Crusius, Tiirtog) aecia ^ p, 
91, 497; de Id. Croix, Etat present de la Nation 
et de BEglise giecque^ et scq \ Eton, Survey 
etc., p. 331 et seq,^ Dallaway, Constantinople 
ancient and modern^ p. 98 et seq ; Ltvre d'or 
de la Noblesse Phanarwte en Gi ece^ en Rourname^ 
en Russie et en Turquie^ par un Phanaiiote 
(Ajhens 1892). (J. H. Mordemann.) 

FANUS (4>av^c), a folding lantern, made 
of wire rings surrounded by waxed cloth with 
the upper and lower ends of tinned copper It is 
carried by night in the hand to light the way foi 
a body of men on the march, a wedding procession 
01 a personage of high rank in the daik streets. 

Bibliography I .ane, Mode) n Bgy p tians ^ , 
i. 207 (picture on p. 208) (Cl Huart.) 
FAO, a telegraph station and Turkish 
fortress at the mouth of the Shatt al-'Arab on 
the right bank. The place, which is not mentioned 
by Niebuhr, is the capital of a nahiye which con- 
tains about 22 villages with 4000 — 5000 inhabitants. 

B i bl 10 g> a p hy 'All DjawSd, D^ughi ajiya 
I oghati etc., 566, Cuinet, Turqiiie d'^Asie^ 111 
268 et ^eq , v Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer 
zum pets, Golf^ 11. 309. 

FAR'^_ [See tURU'] 

FARAB, also wiitten Barab (e. g. in Istakhrl, 
MukaddasT and most Peisian authorities) and Parab 
(e g in the Httdnd al-Alam^ cod Tumanskij, 
f. 91^, the latter seems to be the original pronun- 
ciation), a district (in Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal 
nahtya^ in Mukaddasi ruUak^ in Yakut 7 vilaya) 
in the valley of the Sir-Darya, lying on 
both sides of the mam stream, which here leceivcs 
the watcra of the Aiis on its right bank Accor- 
ding to Ibn Hawkal (p 391) the district measured 
less than a day’s journey in length and breadth ; 
the soil was m places maishy and contained salt. 
According to Mas'udi {Tanbth^ p 66) a stretch 
of land more than 30 farsakh bioad was inun- 
dated by the Sir-Darya in Farab and adjoining 
districts annually (in the beginning of Januaiy, 
Kanun al-fhani^ as a matter of fact the river at 
this season is usually covered with ice), at such 
times intercourse between the villages and farms 
all of which were on little hills was only possible 
by boat The capital {ka^abd) was called Kadar 
and according to Istakhrl (p. 346) lay east of the 
Sir-Darya half a farsakh from the iiver, it is there- 
fore to be located to the west of the rums of 
the later OtrSr, the distance between the rums 
and the river is about 7 miles on the Russian 
maps and according to the Zafar-Namah also 
^Indian ed , ii. 668) it was two farsakh fiom 
Otrar to the Sir-Dary5. On the western bank of 
the Sir- Dai y a, 2 farsa^ below Kadar, lay Wasidj 
which Ibn Hawkal says was the native town of 
the philosopher Abu Nasr al-harSbi [q. v.]. Ac- 
cording to MulvaddasI (p 273) the capital bore 
the same name as the district; this town of P'arab 
IS described as a large town with a male popu- 
lation of about 70,000, d Friday-Mosque, a citadel 
ind a maiket, only a few booths of the latter 
were within the walls of the town, the majoiity 
being in the suburbs (rabad). Mukaddasi says 
that WasTdj was a small fortified town where a 
“powerful Emir” lived, with a chief mosque on 


the market-place, Kadar a recently founded town 
with an able-bodied population, where ShafiTs pre- 
dominated; it w'as only after “wars” (probably 
after the suppression of opposition by the capital) 
that a minbar was elected. There is probably an 
error here and Farab, which is not mentioned by 
Istakhii and Ibn Hawkal, is to be regarded as 
the new and Kadar the old town, the later Otrar 
also IS constantly identified with the town of FarSb 
(mentioned by Sam*^anl also, MS. of the Asiatic 
Museum, 543'*, f. 314'^) and not with Kadar. 

In the historians Farab is seldom mentioned, 
only once in Tabari (11. 1694 at the foot) for 
example m 121 (739) the ruler of Shash (Tash- 
kent) at the command of the governor Nasr b. 
Saiyar had to expel Hari^ b Suraidj who had 
sought refuge at his court and send him to Farab 
Islam was apparently only bi ought to FSrab for 
the first time in the SarnSnid period, after the 
subjection of Asbidjab (or Isfidj5b) by NQh b. 
Asad m 225 = 839-84oA(cf Baladhuii, ed. de 
Goeje, p 422 , Sam^anl in Barthold, Turkestan 
etc , 1 58 below). WasTdj is again mentioned by 

Sam'^ani as a fortiess (in liarthold, op cit ^ 1. 69); 
Abu Muhammad ‘^Abd al-Saiyid b Muhammad al- 
Nasafi surnamed SaM al-Mulk died there in exile 
“in the land of the Turks” in Muharram 514=: 
April 1120 For the later history of the district 
cf. the article otrar 

Bibliography W. Barthold, Turkestan w 
epokpu mongolskago nashestviya^ 11. 177 et seq , 
G. Le Strange, The iMnds of the Eastern Cali- 
phate^ p ^4^4. et seq (W Barthold ) 

al-FARABI, Muhammad b Muhammad b Tar- 
khan AbB Nasr, the greatest philosopher 
of Islam before Avicenna, Mas born in a 
Turkish family tow aids the end of the ix^^' century 
A. D at WasI^, a small fortified town in the district 
of Farab (‘^Otrar) in Transoxiana. His father is said 
to have been a general He studied in Baghdad 
under the Christian ph)sician Yohanna b Hai- 
lan and also woiked with Abu Bishr Malta, a 
Nestoiian Christian, celebrated as a translator of 
Greek works He then went to Halab to the 
court of the HamdRmd Saif al-Dawla, under whose 
piotection he lived the life of a Sufi He died in 
339 (950) at the age of about 80, in Damascus, 
whither he had accompanied his king on a campaign. 

Faiabi is particulaily celebrated as a commen- 
tator on Aristotle. His works on this field have 
w’on him the name al-miPallim al-(hani^ “the 
second teacher” 1 e successor to the first teacher, 
Aristotle. He commented on the Categories^ Het- 
menutics ^ the First and Second Analytics^ the 
Sophistics^ Rhetotic and Poetics i. e the w'holc 
group of treatises which foim branches of logic 
ill the widest scnscr To this collection or the 
Organon he prefaced a commentary on the Isagoge 
of Porphyry 

He wrote commentaries on the followung Greek 
works on ethics, psychology and science, the Nico- 
machean Ethics^ Alexandei of Aphrodisias On the 
Soul ^ Aristotle’s Physus^ Meteorology and his 
writings on the Heavens and the Universe and 
lastly on the Almagesta of Ptolemy. 

Ills literary activity was by no means confined 
to the exposition of Greek texts; on the contrary 
he WTote a large number of oiiginal w^oiks. Among 
the latter are his psychological and metaphysical 
treatises, on the Intelligence (^akl) and the In- 
telligible^ on the Soul (nafs)^ the Faculties of the 
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Soul^ the One and the Umty^ Substance^ Time^ 
Empty Space ^ Space and Measure. 

FftrSbi professed the \iew, which now seems 
strange and even absurd, but which is explained 
by the leaning of Oriental philosophers towards 
syncretism, that ancient philosophy must form a 
unity, at least that its two great representatives 
Plato and Aristotle should not contradict one 
another, their systems ought not to be more than 
different forms of expressions of one tiuth Ac- 
cording to this conception the great philosophers 
af antiquity appear as real piophets and are given 
the title tmam like religious teachers, and their 
teaching is a kind of revelation which ought not 
to contain any contradiction or erioi. Farabi wrote 
>everal treatises on the basis of this view The 
Agreement behveen Plato and Aits to tie The In- 
Urmedtary behveen Arts to tie and Galen us {A'ttab 
jl-d/am^ batna ralyai al-haktmatn AJldtun altldhl 
ua Af tslutalts) ^ The Intentions of Plato and 
Aristotle It should be noted that our philosopher 
jelieved in the authenticity of the work entitled 
he Theology of Aristotle {OthTtludjia ArittatTilis^ 
in apocryphal neo-Platonic treatise based on the 
Enneades of Plotinus This error was such as to 
alsify in a remarkable fashion the idea that was 
ormed of the Peripatetic system 
Dietenci has edited nine small treatises by FaiabI 
if which the most celebrated is the epistle entitled 
The Gems of the Sciences i^Risala fnui^ al-hikam)^ 
his work, which contains many ideas in a very 
oncise form, passed into use in all the schools 
)f the East, there is a commentary on it by 
Lsma^^il al-Husaini al-Farani, a writer of the \v’*‘ 
entury which has been printed at the aI-‘^Amiia 
iress (1291 ah) and made the subject of a study 
ly M Horten 

Besides this group of treatises, Dietenci has 
published harSbis Model City^' {^Hisala Ji at a 
ihl al-Madlna al-fadihi) an impoitant woik in 
^4 chapters in which the Muslim philosopher, 
nspired by Plato, explains his conception of the 
Drganisation of the perfect city It should be go- 
verned by its wise men, its aim should be to 
mitate here below the perfection of the heavenly 
:ity and to prepare its members to obtain felicity 
n the latter. This theory is of little practical 
nterest, but is of some importance for metaphysics 
Farabi’s intention like that of the other philo- 
.ophers of the same school was to embiacc the 
vhole cycle of the sciences He seems to have 
)een quite a good mathematician and a fair ph)- 
ucian, he wrote on occult sciences and was also 
i distinguished musician, it is to his pen that 
tve owe the most important treatise on the theory 
3 f Oriental music He was himself a virtuoso and 
:omposer, his talent excited the admiration of 
Saif al-Dawla and the Mawlawi dervishes still use 
incient chants that are attributed to him 
Farabi’s s}stem is that of the school of Philo- 
sophers in the proper sense of the word {failasuf) 
e Muslim Neo-Platonic philosophy. It is the 
system which al-Kindi had begun to organise be- 
fore him and w'hich aftei him found the most 
'omplete expression in the works of Avicenna 
//. V. sub IBN SINA) It is fairly probable that Fa- 
rabi differs from al-Kindl and Avicenna on some 
joints; but it is clifficult to define these points and 
it IS better to be reserved, if not sceptical, in 111- 
erpreting the details of his system Indeed we do 
lot possess his work in its entirety, we aie only 


acquainted with a small pait of it; Faiabl’s 
style also is somewhat obscure; several of the 
treatises that have survived are composed in the 
form of very brief aphorisms placed one after the 
other in no sort of order. Lastly it is impossible 
to be certain that there is no contradiction in a 
work so vast, in w’hich the influence of Plato, 
Aristotle or Plotinus alteinately piedominates The 
root idea of the system, which is to make a 
synthesis on one side of Aiistotle and Plato and 
on the other hand of the syncretic philosophy 
thus obtained with the religious faith of Islam, 
cannot but be somewhat contradictoiy in itself. 

T. J de Boer believes he can see a very marked 
opposition between Farabi and the other members 
of the school of ^ Phtlosophet s"'"' notably the cele- 
brated Ra/i (Razes), Farabi sometimes polemicises 
against Razi who was his contemporary. According 
to de Boer this opposition consists m that, while 
haiSbi's system is deductive, rational and built 
up entiiely on abstract logic, Razi’s philosophy is 
experimental , inductive and is more especially 
concerned v\ith the concrete But I do not think 
that there are leally two systems opposed to one 
another, they are two sides or tw'o aspects of a 
more general system Razi, who was a physician 
and distinguished naturalist, emphasises the con- 
crete aspects of the system while Farabi, who 
had a more inclination for logic, mathematics and 
m>stic speculation, presents the abstract side of 
It In Avicenna we find the two aspects reunited 

I have pointed to a difference betw^een Farabi 
and Avicenna as regaids the position of Mysticism, 
in Avicenna mysticism appears only at the end 
of the system to crown his work, as it were, it 
IS quite distinct from the other parts of it and 
Avicenna treats mysticism — and very artistically — 
as a chapter m philosophy which he would study 
in an objective fashion On the contraiy in Farabi 
mysticism penetrates everything, the terms of Silfism 
are scattcied thioughout his woiks and one cleaily 
feels that with him mysticism is not a theory but 
lather a subjective state dhis point of view further 
contiibutes to make his system somewhat obscure. 

It has been said that Avicenna is clearer, bettei 
aiianged and more methodical than hiiiabi, Muslim 
scholasticism has clearly a moic finished foim in 
Avicenna On one impoitant point, the (juestion of 
the personal immoitality of the soul, this difference 
in lucidity between the two philosophers makes itself 
felt '[ he rational soul 01 reason, illuminated by the 
vvoild of the mind, the woild of ideas, or active 
intellect, is the real man, it is also what remains 
of man after death But docs the leason of the 
individual man lose itself m the active intellect 
or does it preseive its own consciousness and 
individuality^ Certain passages in Farabi are writ- 
ten in such a way as to make it credible that 
he admits the first view Theie is, howevei, no 
room for doubt that Faralii believed in the personal 
immortality of the soul, in his treatise on the 
Model City there is a passage, wheie he shows 
the good souls arriving in the celestial city and 
each of them enjoying a pleasuie as great as the 
numbci of the souls Ibn Tufail, who seems to 
have had no love for Farabi, also says that he 
had doubts on the personal immoitality of the 
soul (sec vS Munk, article farAhi in the Diction- 
nan c de^ Sciences Philosoplnqucs').^ this charge must 
lefer to passages, the language of which is obscure 
or which are incomplete 
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T. J. de Boer has also pointed out as a dif- 
ference between Farabi and the other philosophers 
of his school that Avicenna does not, like him, 
derive matter from God According to this writer, 
Farabi conceived matter as having emanated from 
God by passing through several spiritual inter- 
mediaries I do not think that this statement is 
quite correct. It is in the treatise on “the prin- 
ciples of beings” of which we possess a Hebrew 
translation by Moses ibn Tibbon 
ed by Philippowski in the annual *100) 

Leipzig 1850-1851) that Farabi gives the chain 
of principles in a way which makes it resemble 
an emanation the primary intelligence or first 
cause comes from God, from it come in then 
order the intelligences of the spheres, the last is 
the active intelligence; above it are placed the 
universal soul, then form and lastly matter Avi- 
cenna’s metaphysics are really quite comparable 
to this system. 

The matter which is in question here is the 
substratum of the woild which contains its possi- 
bility. Ihc world is produced by coming from 
this matter, not created diiectly fiom nothing. 
The celestial spheres, animated by their respective 
souls, are put into motion by the piime movei , 
the latter is not God himself but rather the pri- 
mary intelligence which emanates from him. 

Parabi attempts to reconcile Aristotle and Plato 
on the question of the eternity of the world In 
his treatise on the Agreement of the Philosophy 
of Plato and Ai istotle^ he claims that Aristotle 
did not believe in an eternal world Ihe creator 
made it spring into existence at once without 
time, the prime mover then put it into motion 
and from the motion of the sphcies time was 
pioduced In other words time is logically poste- 
iior to the actual cieation of the world The 
school of the philosopheis has howevei admitted 
the possibility of the infinite series reti eating into 
the past according to Avicenna a leal infinite senes 
is impossible but an infinite series, the terms of 
which do not actually exist together, is possible It 
may be admitted that the celestial spheres have ac- 
complished an infinite number of revolutions 111 the 
jiast and that time accoidingly is eteinal One dif- 
culty against this view arises fiom the fact that the 
souls of men who have lived in the past continue 
to exist in reality as they aie immoital, theie 
would thus be an infinite numbei of souls actually 
co-existing. In his tieatise on the “Model City” 
Farabi howevei speaks of the souls in the other 
vvoild as if they were finite in number. We cannot 
really be quite certain that these philosopheis do 
not sometimes contiadict one anothei , they com- 
ment with equal confidence on teachers whose 
doctrines often disagree and theie necessarily re- 
sults a certain amount of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty in their systems 

Bibliography M Horten, Das Buck der 
Ringsteine Faiabts mit dem Kommeniar des 
Emtr Ismfil ei-IIosctm el-Faram ubeisetzt und 
erlautei t in Beit) age zur Gesch der Philosophte 
des MUtelalters^ Vol. v. (Munster 1906, with 
a bibliogiaphy of FSrabt, p. xviii — xxvm), M. 
Steinschneidcr, Al-Parabt des at abischen Phi- 
losophen Leben und Schitften in the Memoir e^ 
d'Acad tmpertale des Setemes de St. Petci sbout g.^ 
Vol xiii N®. 4 (St. Petersburg, 1869), Dieteiici, 
Alfardbis Phtlowphtsihe Abhatidltutgen (Leiden 
1890, Arab, text of nine smaller woiks), do, 


AlfdrUbls Abhandlung ^der MusterstaaP"' (Leideq 
1895 , Arab, text); Bronnle, AlfarUbi.^ Die Staats- 
lettung (Leiden 1904), T J. de Boer, Gesch. 
der Philosophte tm Islatn (Stuttgart 1901; Engl, 
ed. London 1903), s Index; Carra de Vaux, 
Avicenne (Paris 1900), p. 91 — 116; M. Worms, 
Die Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit der JVelt.^ 
in Beitrage zur Gesch, der Philosophte des Mit^ 
telalters^ Vol. 111. (Munster 1900), Brockelmann, 
Gesch, der Aral, Litt 1 210 — 213, for the 

Ilelirew translations see the article al-farabi 
m The yewtsh-Fncyclopedta.^ Vol 1. (New York 
1901), p. 374 et seq. (B Carra de Vaux.) 
FARADJ, al-Malik al-NAsir Nasir al-Din, 
was the son of SultSn Barkuk [q. v , i. 662 et seql\ 
In ShawwSl 801 = June 1399 Barkuk on his 
death-bed had homage paid to his thirteen year 
old son Faiadj, appointed the Emir Itmish Atabek 
and guardian, and the Emir Taghribardi his ad- 
viser and the father of the celebrated historian 
Abu ’1-Mah5sm Yusuf [OrV.] the chief weapon- 
bearer. Itmish lived with The Sultan m the citadel 
and thereby aroused the jealousy of the other 
great Emirs who incited Faradj after a few months 
to declare himself of age. Itmish theieupon left 
the citadel against Taghribardi’s advice, the two 
then attempted to seize the citadel, were defeated 
and fled to Damascus where they made an alliance 
with Tcnem, the governor there, and the other 
Syrian goveinois The Sultan went to Syiia to 
overthrow the rebels Tenem declined the favour- 
able conditions of peace offered by the Sultan but 
contraiy to all expectation was defeated in battle. 
Tenem and Itmish were executed, Taghiibardi 
pardoned on account of his relationship to the 
Sultan and exiled to Jerusalem without an office 
The Mongol ruler Timui was threatening great 
danger to the Mamluks He demanded that his 
relative Atilmish should be released from captivity 
and his suzerainty recognised Various views pre- 
\ ailed among the Emirs but the war party gained 
the upper hand Atdmish was not released, Timur’s 
envoy was executed by order of Sudun, governor 
of Damascus, so that further negotiations foi peace 
were out of the question. Timur took Aleppo 
and gave it over to plunder by his troops for 
three days. Many mosques and schools w'ere des- 
troyed [cf. the aiticle halab], and were never 
rebuilt TlmUi took Hama, Hims and Ba^albek. 
Paradj finally decided to offer resistance, set out 
with his aimy for Ghazza, and appointed Taghii- 
baidi governor of Damascus. The latter proposed 
to fortify Damascus, leave the army with the 
Sulban in Ghazza and thus shut Timur in between 
two fires. The Emirs declared against this sagacious 
proposal out of mistiust of Taghribardi. When 
the Sultan approached Damascus, Timur went into 
camp in the neighbourhood After fruitless nego- 
tiations for peace, Timur broke camp, the Egyp- 
tians Attacked him and weie defeated with heavy 
loss When several Emirs went off to Egypt with 
the secret intention of choosing a new Sultan, his 
partisans forced Faradj to leave the army and 
pursue the fugitives. They were ovei taken and 
made the best excuses they could The Sultan, 
who feared trouble from their fellow-conspirators 
in Cairo, huiried back to Egypt. The army broke 
up, one section fled to Damascus, the others tried 
to escape through the desert to Cairo but were 
cut down by the Mongols 01 marauding Bedouins. 
The road to Damascus now lay open to Timur, 
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the town surrendered and was given over to plun- 
der by the soldiers; the citadel, however, only fell 
after a siege of a month. TlmQr left Damascus m 
the spring of 804=1402 to make war on the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid — The remainder of Fa- 
radj’s reign is occupied with the struggles of the 
Emirs for influence with the Sultan. The Emirs, 
who were overthrown in the course of these feuds, 
were usually imprisoned in Alexandria and executed 
if they did not succeed m escaping to Syria and 
collect new folIo\\ers there. In 808=1405 the 
discontent among the Mamluks reached such a 
height that Faradj abdicated the throne and went 
into retirement for a period. The Emirs raised 
his brother 'Abd al-^AzTz to the throne under the 
name al-Malik al-Mansur. A few months later, 
however, Faradj won back the citadel of Cano, 
threw his brother into prison and ascended the 
throne again. Although his position in Egypt was 
now secure, he never again exercised authority in 
Syria for any length of time Djakam, the governor 
of Aleppo, proclaimed himself Sultan there under 
the name al-Malik al-'^Adil, fortified Aleppo and 
defended Syria against foreign foes. He went to 
war with Kara Yelek, the chief of the white Sheep 
Turkomans, and fell in battle The most faithful 
adherent of the Sultan was the above-mentioned 
Emir TaghribardI, his bitterest opponent. Shaikh 
al-MahmudI [q v ], who afterwards became Sultan 
under the name al-Malik al-Mu^aiy ad 1 he w’ai 
dragged on in Syria with varying success until 
in 815 A H. Faradj went there for the seventh 
time. Against the advice of the dying Emii Taghri- 
bardi, governor of Damascus, he went to meet 
the foe, regardless of the exhausted condition of 
his troops. He was defeated and retired to Damas- 
cus As the Emirs there gave him a hostile recep- 
tion, the Sultan had to submit, he was dethroned, 
imprisoned and put to death m prison His 
lands had been terribly devastated during his reign 
by Timur’s invasions and the constant civil war&, 
while famine and plague ravaged the country He 
constantly lequired vast sums for his extravagant 
and luxurious mode of life and these he extorted 
from his subjects in Cairo. 

Bibliography Weil, Ge^chtchlc der Cha- 
Itfen^ v 72 — 105 and 108 — 125, his biography 
is given in detail in the Manhal Cairo 

MS. 1 1 13, Part in. (M Souermilim ) 

al-FARAFRA (al-Farafika) , an oasis in 
the Lybian desert, belonging to the Egyptian 
province of Mmya. It lies betw'een the Wahat 
Bahriye and the Wahat Kibliye [see the article 
BAHRlYE, i. 586^* et seq^ and is about 8 days journey 
by camel from Minya. Among the earlier Arab 
geographers the name al-Farfarun appeals, for 
example m al-BakrI, who mentions its great wealth 
in date-palms and the numerous villages inhabited 
by Christian Copts , he also know s of the alum and 
vitriol found there and mentions the hot springs 
of the oasis. We have no other direct notices 
of al-Farafra, probably because it was usually 
reckoned wuth Dakhle [q. v., 1. 899^> et seq.^ as is 
clear from Ya'ljubl (p. 332), for example. It 
was not till Chailliaud and Letorzec’s journey in 
1820 that new light was thrown on the oasis and 
later by G. Rohlfs’ expedition in 1873-1874. E’arSfra 
was then only very loosely connected with Egypt; 
the only bond was the annual tribute of 10,000 
piastres. The land was exceedingly fertile and 
rich in palms, olives, fruits of all kinds, vegetables 


and cereals ; there was also some cotton, but only 
oil and dates were exported. Nevertheless the in- 
habitants were in great poverty as they lost the 
greater portion of their hai vests, as in ancient 
times, through the constant raids of the Egyptian 
and Barka Bedouins as well as of the Arabs of 
the Nile valley. Besides this the finest estates 
were in the possession of members of the SanQsIya, 
who sent the produce to Djaghabnb, which was 
then their headquarters. They had been acquiring 
a firm footing in the oasis since i860 and it is 
to then influence that the great fanaticism of the 
population IS ascribed. The number of inhabitants 
was still small at that date but it has been con- 
tinually increasing since then ; Boinet-Bey estimates 
the population at 542 and the latest figures at 
632 The only village is Kasr FarSfra. 

Bibliography Ya%ubi (ed. de Goeje), 
p 332, al-BakrI (transl. de Slane), p 39, Malc- 
rizi, Ahital^ 1. p. 234, ‘^Ali Basha Mubarak, 
djadida^ xvii. 30, Rohlfs, Drei Monale 
in der Libyschen PFusle^ p, 75 seq» , Am 61 i- 
ncaii, Geographie de PEgypte^ Boinet-Bey, Die- 
tionnaire gcographique de rBgypte^ Baedeker, 
hgype\ (E. GRAEtE.) 

FARAH, a town of Afghanistan in the 
Herat province situated on the bank of the Farah- 
riid nvei which flows in a south-westerly direction 
into the Sistan Hamun Farah, although decayed, 
IS still a place of some importance, and is the 
meeting place of several caravan routes and the 
centre of a fertile distiict. It was foimerly the 
capital of Drangiana, and was included in the 
mediaeval province of Sidjistan , but is not in- 
cluded in modem Sislan It has nevei quite re- 
covered fiom its devastation by the Mongols under 
C ingi7 Khan 

The Farah-riicl is one of the rivers mentioned 
in the Venduiad (tiadatha) and is the 'O (ppx^oQ 
of Pliny, and the town is the Prophthasia of 
Alexander’s histoiians and Strabo (Prophthasia 
being a Greek icnrlering of Tiadatha’ 01 ^progress’) 
also no doubt the Phi a of Isidoie of Charax. 
Alexander heie detected the plot of Philotas, and 
from here, Holdich considers, he made his way up 
the valley of the Farah-rud to the BSmiyan pass 
In modern times it has been described by Ferrier 
and Holdich 

Bibliography A. Stein in The Academy^ 
May 1885, Holdich, The Gates of Indta^ 
(London 1910); h crrier , Caravan Joui neys , 
(London 1857), Ch. 26, Strabo, Book xv. Ch. 
2, 8. _ _ (M. I.ONGWORTH Dames.) 

FARAHl, ArU Nasr Mas^Dd r. AhI Bakr r 
Husain r. Dja'^far, born at Farah in Sidj»&tan, 
a Persian philologist, w'ho flourished in the 
beginning of the vii'*‘ century A. H. He is the 
author of a versified Arabic-Persian glossary, cal- 
led Nt<ab al-^ibyan^ which was much used in the 
east and is found in almost every library in 
Europe in several copies. Commentaries have fre- 
quently been written on this little book. Cf. Cat, 
BerL (Pertsch), N®. 156, 157 (i); Rieu, Cat, 
Pers, Mss, Bril, Mus.^ p. 504^*, Eth6, Ca/ Oxford,^ 
col. 980 — 983. 

He also versified in Arabic m 617 the celebrated 
compendium of law al-Djamt^ al-^aghtr,^ written 
by al-Sliaibani [q. v.]. Cf. Hadilljl Khalifa, ed 
FlUgel, II, 559. 

FARA^IP is the name given to the expressly 
called fixed shares in an estate (Vj, Y4> 
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Vsi Vs Ve) verses dealing with the | 

law of inheritance in the Korean (iv. 12 — 15 and 
175) which fall to the twelve so-called “people 
of fixed inheritance” {dhawu 'l-farc^td or aihZib 
al-/ar(fid) As the accurate knowledge of these 
fixed legacies was the most important part of the 
law of inheritance, the latter was called <?/- 

far^td. 

Although the Korean only recognises fixed por- 
tions for the daughter, the two parents, the husband 
and wife, and the brothers and sisters, Muslim 
scholars have extended the laws applicable to the 
daughteis of a deceased person to the daughters 
of his son and in the same way those applicable 
to his parents to the grand-parents; a distinction 
has further been made in sisters between full 
and half-sister on the father’s side and on the 
mother’s. The total number of these so-called 
“Kor^anic” heirs has thus been raised to twelve, 
VIZ., in descending order 1. the daughteis of the 
deceased and those of his sons; 2 in ascending 
order father, mother and grandfather on the 
fathei’s side, grandmother on both sides (and 
further all othci female relatives of the deceased, 
in ascending line, in so fai as they are not related 
to him through a male relative in ascending line 
who is not legally qualified to inherit), 3 m the 
collateral line the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side and the half-brothei and half-sistei 
on the mothei’s side, 4. widower and widow'. 

The daughtei of the deceased is entitled to 
half his estate, if theie arc two or moie daughters, 
they leceivc togethei of the estate The son’s 
daughters, full sisters and half-sisters on tHc fathei’s 
side are subject to the same rules (Koi^an, iv. 12 
and 175) Each of the hens in ascending line 
may claim Vq of the estate, the mother, how'ever, 
only leceives this share if there aie childicn, son’s 
children, or two or more bi other’s and sisters 
of the deceased, otheiwise she gets 73 of the 
estate (Korean, iv. 12) Each of the half-sisters 
and half-brotheis on the motliei’s side also gets 
•/o of the estate, if two 01 moie inherit together, 
they receive Vj in all (Korean, iv. 15) The 
widower leceives 1/2 estate except when a 

child or son’s child inheiits with him m wdiich 
case his shaie is only ^4 (Korean, iv 13). The 
widow has (Koi^an, iv. 14) only a chum to half 
of wdiat a widow'ei would receive in the same 
circumstances, 1 e. V4 or ’/s estate, .ac- 

cording as she inheiits with children (or son’s 
children) or not 

If there are seveial djia^vu 'l-faia^id eithei to- 
gether or with other lelatives of the deceased, 
they are in many cases excluded from their fixed 
shares. They then according to ciicumstances either 
leceive nothing at all or the residue of the estate, 
aftei the other heirs have received what they aie 
entitled to. The (Mawu 'l-faha^id can never all 
inherit at the same time. On the diminution of the 
fixed inheritances in some cases in which several 
dhawu U’faid'id inhciit at the same time, cf. the 
article ^awl [1 5 1 7^’ et seq,], 

]B ib hog j ap hy ' Resides the chaptei on 
inheiitance in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books, the literature quoted m the 
author of this article’s Ilandbuch des Isldmtschm 
Gesetzes (Leiden, 1910), p. 237 and 356 et seq,\ 
E. Sachau in the Sitzungsbet uhten der Berliner 
Akademte der JVtssenseha/ten^ 1894, 1 159 — 

210, L. W. C. van den Berg in the Btjdtagen 


tot de Taal-^ Land‘ en Volkenkunde van NederL- 

Indte^ Sene 5, vii. 500 et seq, 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

PARA^ipI SECT. This sect was founded in 
Eastern Bengal about the year 1804 by Hadjdjf 
Sharl^at Allah, born of obsfcure parents, who re- 
sided in a village, BahadurpHr, in the distnet of 
Farldpur. When eighteen years of age he went on 
a pilgi image to Mecca, but instead of returning, 
as usual, he remained a disciple of al-Shaikh Tahir 
al-.Sunbul al-Makki, the head of the Shaft'll sect 
there in those days. About 1802, after an absence 
of twenty years, he came back to India, a skilful 
disputer, and a good Arabic scholar. On his way 
home he fell into the hands of Dacoits (banded 
robbers) who plundered him of everything, in- 
cluding many relics of his residence in Arabia. 
Finding life insupportable without books or relics, 
he joined the gang, and shared their many wan- 
derings. The simplicity of his character and the 
sincerity of his religious convictions struck these 
wicked men, who imimately became his most 
zealous followers. Such is the stoiy told at the 
present day of the first step taken towards prose- 
lytisin by this remarkable man For several years 
Shari*^at Allah quietly promulgated his newly 
framed doctrines in the villages of his native 
districts, encountering much opposition and abuse, 
but attracting a band of devoted adherents, he 
by degrees acquired the reputation of a holy man. 

The chief innovation introduced by him was the 
non-observance of the Friday prayers and of the 
two gieat ^ids, on the ground that India under 
British rule was Dat al-Hai b [q. v ]. He also 
ordered that the titles of ustadh (teacher) and 
shagvd (pupil), terms which did not imply 
complete submission, should in future be used m 
the place of pJr (priest) and murid (disciple), 
which had for ages been the respective designa- 
tions of the leligious preceptor and his pupil. He 
furthei prohibited the usual ceremony of joining 
hands, which was customary at the initiation of 
a disciple , hut required from every one of his 
would-be disciples tawba^ or repentance for past 
sins, and a solemn determination to lead a more righ- 
teous and godly life in future It is a curious fact 
that none of these ideas excited much opposition, 
but on his promulgating a dogma that to allow 
a mid-wife to cut the navel cord of a new born 
babe was a de.adly sin boi rowed from the Hindus, 
and his insisting that it was the duty of the father 
to do this, he roused a spirit of opposition which 
caused many of his adherents to fall aw'ay. The 
zamindars (landloids) were alaimed at the spread 
of the new creed, which bound the Muhammadan 
peasantry together as one man. Disputes and 
quarrels soon arose, and Shari^at Allah w'as driven 
away from Navabari, in the Dhaka district, where 
he had settled, and was compelled to return to 
his biithplace. There he lesumed his holy office 
as a minister of the faith, and m a short time en- 
listed the sympathies and support of a vast ma- 
jority of the uneducated and the most excitable 
classes of the Muhammadan population His in- 
fluence became unbounded, and no one hesitated 
to carry out his orders He acted with great pru- 
dence and caution , rarely assuming any other 
charactei than that of a religious reformer. The 
movement set on foot by this man attracted little 
attention during his lifetime, and his name is 
rarely met with in the annals of those days. On 
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looking back, however, at his career Iheie is much 
which amply repays an inquiry. That he came of 
obscure parentage amid the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, and should be the first pieacher to de- 
nounce the superstitious and coirupt beliefs, which 
long contact with Hindu polytheism had de- 
veloped, is remarkable enough, but that the apa- 
thetic and caieless Bengali peasant should be 
roused into enthusiasm is still more so. To effect 
this lequired a sincere and sympathetic preacher; 
and no one ever appealed more stiongly to the 
sympathies of a people than Sharl^at Allah whose 
blameless and exemplary life was admiied by his 
countiymen, who venerated him as a fathei able 
to advise them in times of adversity, and give 
consolation in cases of affliction 

lie is described as a man of middle height, of 
fair complexion, and with a long, shapely beard 
A very different person was his son, Muham- 
mad Muhsin, beter known as Dudha Miy 5 n, who, 
though of ordinary abilities, exerted an influence 
far surpassing that of his father His name is a 
household woid throughout the districts of Farid- 
pur, Pubna, Bakirganj, Dhaka and Noakhali, and 
the number of his followeis at the present day 
testifies to the thoioiighness of the method with 
which he and his father fulfilled their mission 
Uudhu Miyan was born in 1819, and, wdiile 
still young, visited Mecca, where, as he asserted 
and made his followers believe, visions and 
revelations of a nature tending to his future 
greatness, were vouchsafed to him On his return 
he devoted himself to the spread of his father’s 
doctrines, as well as many more which he him- 
self introduced afresh For instance, he insisted 
upon his disciples eating the common giasshoppei 
(J>hanga) W’hich they detested, because the locust 
was used as food in Arabia, and vigorously 
contended that there was no gi eater diffeience 
between the two insects than between a goat of 
their Milages and one from the banks of the Djumna 
The most remarkable advance made duiing 
Dudhu Miyan’s lifetime was the organisation of 
the society hollowing the example of the VrnsA- 
navas^ he divided Eastern Bengal into circles, and 
appointed a khalifa, or agent, to each, with power 
to collect contributions for the furtherance of the 
objects of the central association. They fuither 
kept Dudhu Miyan, usually styled the Pir, or 
simply Mawlwi, acquainted with everything occur- 
ring within their juiisdiction, and whenever a 
zainindar tried to enforce his legal lights against 
any one member of the sect, funds were provided 
to sue him in the couit, or, if it could be safely 
done, men with clubs weie sent to plunder his 
property and to thrash his servants. During his 
father’s lifetime the sect was never opposed to, 
nor collided with, the law of the land, but the 
measures adopted by the son united the /amin- 
d 5 rs and the indigo planters against him. He 
tried to make all Muhammadan ryots join his 
sect, and on refusal caused them to be beaten, 
and excommunicated from the society of the 
faithful, and destroyed their crops. The zamin- 
dars once more endeavoured to prevent ihtir 
tenants from joining, and, it is said, often punished 
and tortured the disobedient. A mode of torture 
intensely painful, which left no marks to im- 
plicate any one, is said to have been adopted on 
both sides. The beards of recalcitrant ryots weie 
tied together and red chili powder given as snuff. 


Coercion, how'ever, failed, and the landholders 
did little to check the further spread of a similar 
disturbance. 

It was among the cultivators and village woik- 
man that Dudhu Miyan made the largest number 
of conveits. He asserted the equality of mankind, 
and taught that the welfare of the lowly and poor 
was as much an object of inteiest as that of the 
high and the iich When a bi other fell in distress 
it was, he taught, the duty of his neighbouis to 
assist him, and nothing, he affirmed, was criminal. 
01 unjustifiable, which might be used as a means 
to that end Their enemies, however, alleged, 
that witnesses were paid foi ont of the funds of the 
association 

Dtidhu Miyan and the Hadjdjis, as his followers 
were oiiginally called, became objects of dread to 
the Hindu, old Muhammadans, and European 
landholdeis Evidence to convict a prisoner could 
not be got It was, however, against the levying 
of illegal cesses by landlords that Dndhu Miyan 
made his most determined stand. That a Muham- 
madan lyot should be obliged to contribute tow'ards 
the decoration of the image of Duiga, or to- 
wards the support of any of the iites of his 
Hindu landloid, weie regarded as intoleiable acts 
of oppression In this he was ceitainly right, as 
the only apology for their continuance was then 
antiquity, and adaptation to the feelings of the 
people But, he advanced a step further when he 
proclaimed that the earth is God’s, and that no 
one has a right to occupy it as an inheritance, 
or levy taxes upon it The peasantry were, there- 
fore, peisuaded to settle on h^ass Mahall lands, 
managed directly by the Goveinment, and thus 
escape the payment of any taxes, but that of the 
land revenue, claimed by the State IIis rapid 
success, however excited the jealousy of the con- 
temporary landlords and many false suits weie 
brought against him In 1838 he w^as charged 
with abetting the plunder of several houses, in 
1841 he was committed to the sessions on a 
charge of murdei but was acquitted, in 1844 he 
was tried for tiespass and forming an unlawful 
assembly, and in 1846 for abduction and plunder 
The not of 1838 assumed at one time a veiy 
threatening aspect, and a detachment of Sepoys 
was sent from Dhaka to check any disturbance 
It was, however, impossible to induce witnesses 
to give evidence, and on each occasion he was 
acquitted At BahadurpOi, wheie he generally re- 
sided, cveiy Muhammadan stiangei was fed, while 
Eastern Bengal was frequented by his spies, and 
the mtciests of the whole neighbouihood weie in 
his keeping He settled disputes, administered 
summaiy justice, and punished any Hindu, Mu- 
hammadan 01 Christian who without first referring 
matters to him daied to bring suits, as for re- 
covery of debt, in the adjoining munsifs couit. 
Emissaiies carried his orders to distant villages, 
and his letters, signed Ahmad nZim tia maHum^ 
(Ahmad of unknowm name) often had the ordinal y 
Hindu superscription to allay suspicion. He taught 
that there was no sin in persecuting those who 
refused to embrace his doctrines, or who appealed 
to Government courts against the ordeis of the 
society and its acknowledged leadeis. DndhQ MiySn 
is desciibed as having been a tall handsome man, 
with a dark flowing beard, and a laige turban 
wound lound his head. lie died at BahadurpUr 
24^1* September, i860, and was buried there, but 
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the Anal Khan river has, within the last few 
years, washed away every trace of his house 
and tomb. 

Three sons survive, of whom none have as yet 
exhibited any of the energy, or abilities, of then 
father and hence the sect is consequently dimini- 
shing in number. 

The sect of which he was the leader is gene- 
rally known as the Fara^idi Sect, and those who 
profess his doctiines have been enjoined to say 
the Zuhr (mid-day) Fard (compulsory) prayei on 
Fiidays instead of the usual Djiim'^a or Fiiday 
prayer, which is customaiy with the majoiity of 
the Muhammadans (M. Hidayli IIosain ) 

al-FARAS, the horse, whether stallion {fahl) 
or maic, as a collective al-khaiL The horse is 
considered the most beautiful and noblest creatuie 
next to man The fine proportions of its limbs, the 
purity of Its colour, its swiftness, its obedience 
to the rider, whether in battle, in pursuit or in 
flight , its courage and strength, its intelligence 
and standard of good manners are renowned. A 
sign of the latter is the fact that a well-bied 
hoi sc discharges neither urine oi excrement while 
its ridei is on its back It knows its rider so well 
that no one else is allowed to mount it It w'at- 
ches beside him when he is asleep, and wakens 
him with its foot w’hen danger thieatens from 
the enemy or wild beasts. The horses used in 
the game of polo {^awkZinl fiom the Pers catv- 
watch the ball with the eye and follow it 
without the iidei’s needing to guide them. One of 
the most noteworthy habits of the horse is that 
it will only drink tuibid watei , it is afraid of its 
reflection in clear still water and makes it turbid 
and fiothy with its hoofs 

The following story is told of the creation 
of the horse When God wnshed to create the 
hoise, he said to the south wind 1 will make a 
living being out of thee, collect thyself’ He 
then caused Gabiiel to take a handful of wind 
and fiom this he cicated a reddish brown (>^//^;/^///) 
horse God said to it 1 have created thee the 
horse and made thee for the Aiabs and distin- 
guished thee about all othci beasts by swiftness 
for the gaining of food and booty , thou shalt 
be ridden on the back and may foitunc be attached 
to thy forehead Theicupon he dismissed it and 
it neighed. Ihcn God said Blessed be thy neighing, 
terrify the w’orshippcis of idols, fill their ears and 
make their feet ticnible. He then maikcd it with 
spots on the forehead and legs Aftci the creation 
of Adam it was led befoic him and preferred by 
him to Buiak [q. v , i 793''] 

According to anothei tiadition the fiist to iide 
a horse was Isma'^il, the son of Abraham Others 
again say that the Arab horses are descended 
from those of Solomon. The latter inheiited 1000 
horses from David , when they were being led 
befoic him, he forgot the afternoon piayei , enraged 
at this omission he had them all hamstiung except 
a few that he spared because they had not yet 
been brought before him When after this people 
of the tribe of 'Azd came to visit Solomon and 
asked for a present on taking leave of him, he 
gave them one of the steeds to w'hich they gave 
the name zad al-rahb ^ fiom it aie descended all 
the Arab hoises. 

The wealth of manuscript literature on the horse 
(cf. e g the Catalogues of Beiiin and Vienna) has 
as yet haidly been touched, apart fiom Pei ion’s woik 


cited below. Von Hammer-Purgstall gave a ]>reh- 
minary survey of the material in his essay. Das 
Pferd bei den Arabern (Bibliography, philology : 
names of horses, leferences in the Korean, hadiths, 
proverbs, poems, notably the descnption of the 
horse by l^alaf b. Haiyan al-MUzini). Mas^udl’s 
Aftiriidj ai-Dhahab contains a great deal of in- 
formation about horse-racing and there are many 
notices in Ibn al-Mundhir [q v ] Valuable obser- 
vations are made by the modern travellers quoted 
below. 

Ihe name al-hatas al~A^zam^ the great horse, 
is given to constellation Pegasus, Ktfat 
al-Far as to the constellation of the foal, 
al-Fai as al- Tamm 01 “complete horse” to a group 
of stars near Pegasus. “It is not quite clear how 
the Arab astronomers, who have elsewhere le- 
tained the Greek constellations so completely , 
. . . have come to add a third and complete one to 
the two incomplete hisses” (Ideler, Sternnameny 
p. 190) 

F) tbliogr ap hy Ikhwan al-^afa (ed. Bom- 
bay), 11 145, Mas^^udi, Mnrudji al-Dhahab (ed 

B de Meynard), 111. 59; iv 23 et seq , viii. 
359 etc., KazwTnl (ed Wustenfeld), 1 375 , 

Damiil, Hayat al-Hayawany 11. 168, 1. 259 ? 
Comte M Rzewusky, Notice stir les Chevaux 
Arabes^ in d'undg) d. Orients^ v. 49, 333 , v. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Das Pferd bet den Arabern^ 
m Denkschr d K Ak* d IViss. zti Wien^ vi. 
(1855), M Perron, Le Ndctrt. La perfection 
des deux at ts on ti atte complet dLitppologte et 
dLiippiatrie atabes^ trad de Varabe d'Ahou 
Bekr tbn Bcdr^ 1. 1852, 11. 1859, id i860, 
G Jacob, Studien in atab Dichtei in (1895), 
73 et fcq y ] L. Burckhardt, B enter kungen uber 
die Btdmnen tind Wahaby (1831), p 343 — 357 ? 
J. Polak, Peisicn^ 11 104 — 115, W. G Pal- 
grave, Narrative of a Year's Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia^ 92, Ch M, 
Doughty, Travels in Ar abia Deserta^ 1. 11 (1888) , 
Lady A Blunt, .<4 Pilgi image to Nejd^ J. Euting, 
Tai^huch einer Retse in Inner -Arabien^ 1.(1896), 
197 et seq , Ideler, Unters uber d. Stern- 
naineny p III it seq ^ \ 2 %^ Kazwinl, op. cit., 

1 34 __ (J Ruska) 

FARASAN (kARsAN), a group of islands 
in the S W of Cape Djizan, opposite the 
harbour of Abu ^Arlsh in Tihama. The largest of 
these islands aie Farasan Kabii with the harbour 
of I^oi karasan and Farasan Saghir. Muharrak 
and Seyed are other places w'orlhy of mention besides 
Khdr The inhabitants fish for pearls and catch 
turtles, which bungs them great wealth Ehrenberg, 
who discovered the islands, saw many date-groves 
and fields growing durra and melons, Arab an- 
telopes, numerous gazelles and goats there. 

Hamdani w'as acquainted with these islands. 
Their inhabitants, who take their name from the 
island, aie, according to him descended from the 
great Noith Arabian tube of Taghlib [q. v ]. Like 
the lattei they were once Christians and had 
many churches on their islands, which had already 
been destioyed by Hamdani’s time. They earned 
on a busy trade with the Abyssmians. According 
to South Arabian genealogists they are Himyars. 

Bib hog) aphy HamdSm, Dj azii a (ed. D. 
H. Mullei), p. 47 ? iG 52,18, 53 ? 74 ? *4? 

75,4; 98,24- 26, iI9?i 5? Rdter, Er dkundCy xii. 
874, 1021 — 1025. (J. SCHLEIFLR.) 
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aL’FARAZDA]^ (the “lump of dough'’: 
xix. 2), whose real name was Hamm 5 m b. 
GlxSlib b. §aSa^a, was one of the three greatest 
Arab satirists of the Arab period [cf. cjarIr 
and al-akhtal]. He belonged to the Tamirai 
MuiJjSshi' b. DSnm. He was probably born about 
the year 20 (640-641) (cf. Naka^td^ ed. Sevan, 
p. xvni.) We know nothing certain about his 
early life. It may, however, be true that his father 
sent him to ‘^Ali after the “Battle of the Camel” 
(^AghUnt^ xix. 6, 48), although tiadition gives this 
incident an exaggerated importance in the life of 
the poet (cf. Naka^td^ op. cit., in opposition to 
Hell, Farazdak's Lobgedtcht etc , Munich disser- 
tation, 1900, p 7 seq^. There is more founda- 
tion for the statement that he (presumably ^^hen 
about 30 years of age) induced the Caliph M u ^- 
awiya by threatening poems to deliver up the 
inheritance of Hut 5 t, a fellow tribesman of Faraz- 
dak, which he had illegally confiscated {N'aklftd^ 
p 608, 18 — 609, 19 , further references are given 
there notably to Tabari, 11 96 — 108) This incident 
IS said to have provoked the enmity of Z lyad, Mu'^a- 
wiya’s extremely energetic half-brother, against him 
Ziyad was governor in the Trak from 45 to 53 
(665 — 673) and spent six months of each year 
in Basra where Fara,zdak lived The latter made 
himself so unpopular with this firm ruler, that 
he had to fly from Basra about 50 (670). After 
many adventures he found an asylum wnth Sa^d 
b. al-'AsI, who had been appointed governor of 
Medina in 49 (669) (^Naka^td^ N®. 63, commentary 
on verse 46, p 608 et seqy lie did not stand 
in such high favour with Sapid’s successor, Marwan 
b. al-Hakam, who ultimately banished him from 
the city (A ghani^ xix. 21, 43 et seq). But Ziyad's 
death soon allowed him to return to his native 
city of Basra as his son ^Cbaid Allah was well 
disposed towards him. It is possible that Ziyad’s 
threats against Farazdak were really not to be 
taken very seriously (cf. NakU^td^ p 61 1, 617). 
In any case the poet was in mortal terror This 
is clear not only from the numerous laudatory 
verses on tribes and persons who had supported 
him in his exile but notably also from his verses 
of jubilation on the death of the dreaded Ziyad 
(^Naka^td^ p. 619) and the subsequent lampoons 
on him. 

Farazdak's further life was in part occupied 
with his feuds with Djarir [q. v ] and al-Akh- 
tal [q V.], and by his unfortunate marriage with his 
cousin al-Nawar, whom he won as his wnfe by 
a stratagem but had ultimately to set free again 
(for details sec Hell, op. cit., and Brockclmann, 
Gesch, d, Arab, 1. 53 et seq ). The exploits 

of al-FarazdaV and I^arir under the Zubaiiid go- 
vernor al-Harilh b. ^Abd Allah are narrated 
in the article iijarIr The rule of the Omaiyad 
prince Bishr b Marwan was favourable to al- 
Farazdak s activity but fortunately did not last 
long. He had to keep fairly quiet under the firm 
rule of al-Hadjdjadj Driven by necessity, he 
dedicated to him and his brother-in-law al-Hakam 
b. Aiyub {Dtwdn,^ ed Boucher, N®. 91) a number 
of panegyrics, he even dared to offer con- 
solation to Hadjdjadj when he learned of the 
death of his brother and his son in one day 
{Kamtl,^ ed. Wright, 1. 291 et seq.). On the death 
of this powerful governor (in 95 = 714) he com- 
posed an official lament (Boucher, NO 225); but 
in reality he rejoiced at heart and after SulaimSn, 


Hadjdjadj’s enemy, had become Caliph (96 = 715) 
he w'as able to give unrestrained expression to 
his joy. 

Even before his acquaintance with al-Hadjdjadj 
al-Farazdak had begun to irritate another of the 
great men of the period, Muhallab b. Abi 
Sufra [q. V ] He jeered at the latter as an Azdite 
and a descendant of fire-worshippers (Boucher, 
N^. 73) Muhallab’s son Yazid had also to 
put up with all sorts of insults during his first 
governorship in Khoiasan (82 — 85 = 701 — 704) 
But when Yazid and his brothers escaped from 
Hadjdjadj to prince Sulaiman, he began to moderate 
his language and after some hesitation went com- 
pletely over to Yazid’s side when the latter be- 
came governor of KhorasSn for the second time 
(end of 97 = 716) This did not, however, prevent 
him from again lampooning the Muhallabids after 
their tiagic end and singing the praises of their 
victois, notably Maslama b 'Abd al-Malik, 
governor of Tiak. Maslama’s successor in the Trak, 
‘^Omar b Hubaira impnsoned Faiazdak on one 
occasion i^A ghaut xviii 141 et seq,,^ Hell, l^araz- 
daFs Lobgedtcht.^ p. 31 seq.) and was lampooned 
by him as long as he remained governoi But 
when ‘^Omar was relieved of office in favour of 
Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Kasri and badly treated, 
the poet dedicated laudatory veises to him {A ghdnJ.^ 
xix 17) Al-Farazdak is said to have already been 
on bad terms with lOialid owing to a pievious 
incident (A ghani,^ xix 60 et seq. He satirised him 
as a South Arabian and son of a Christian woman 
and ridiculed also all his administmtive measures 
How this affected him has already been told in 
the article x^\rIr 

Al-harazdak’s relations with the ^Umaiyads 
were, as w’e have seen, not good at first The first 
Caliph on whom he wrote panegyrics was *^Abd 
al-Malik It was not till Sulaiman’s reign (Boucher, 
N*h 21), that he came to court and he seems to 
have been in paiticulai favour with the latter. 
He also dedicated laudatory verses to the other 
Caliphs from ‘^Abd al-Mahk to Yazid II, as far as 
opportunity arose This was no longei the case 
with ^Omar II. (foi details see Hell, FarazdaFs 
/.obgedicht.^ p. 29) He hurled most bitter lampoons 
against Hisham b ^Abd al-Malik, the last 
Caliph, whom he lived to see, and jeered at 
him for his avaiice and also for his physical in- 
firmities (Boucher, N® 63 and 113, Naka^id.^ 
p 984, commentary on verse 20), quite a number 
of panegyrics on llishSm have, however, also sur- 
vived fiom al-Fara/dak’s pen. 

Al-Farazdalc seems to have died in 114 (732- 
733) of pleurisy, and was buried in Basra in the 
cemeteiy of the Tamlm [Aghani.^ xix 44 et seq,,^ 
cf. the article j^arIr]. 

Aftei what has been said above there is little 
need to add much on the character of Fa- 
razdak His most prominent qualities were un- 
bridled lewdness, cowardice, cruelty and ostentation 
The latter seems towards the end of his life to 
have overcome even his cowardice, cf his pro- 
vocative attitude against Khalid b ‘^Abd al-Allah 
al-KasrI (^Ag/tatit^ xix. 29 et seqi). Apparently 
chivalrous actions also such as his intercession 
on behalf of a widow {Agkdnl,^ xix. 36, 50) 
or the numerous cases in which be took the blood 
guilt of a stranger upon himself are really to be 
explained from his unbounded vanity. His cruelty 
was proved at the massacre of Greek prisoners 
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which SulairnSn once ordered in Medina [cf. eJArIr]. 
Some of the stories of his cowaidice are most 
scathing (Aghani^ xix. 25 and paiticularly 29) as 
well as those of his lasciviousness. He plays a 
rule in obscene stories in Arab liteiature similar 
to that of Abu Nuvvas at a later peiiod. A^tanl^ 
XIX 35 et seq. is peculiarly chaiacteristic of his 
lack of sciuple in sexual matters. This defect in 
his character gave his iival Djarli many an op- 
portunity for well-merited scorn {Nak^id^ p. 394 
et seq,) Til his favour it has been urged that he 
was all his life a faithful supporter of the house 
of ‘^Ali But he leally only showed this on one 
occasion, with regard to the then prince Hisham 
(for details see A ghant^ xiv 78 and Brockelmann, 
op r//.) He was usually content with showing 
his sympathy in a lather non-committal fashion 
{AghZinl^ xix. 34, 47 et seq , Ibn Khallikan, 111. 
620). Noi must it be foi gotten that on other oc- 
casions he shows sympathies which seem to be 
Khandji (cf. Hell in the ZeitscJu d, Deuisc/i 
Mofgc/iZ Gc^ellsch , lix 593), and which certainly 
can hardly be leconciled with real attachment to 
the "^Alid cause How deeply he really was still 
sunk in Bedouin paganism may be seen from the 
fact that he hurls at Muhallab the reproach that 
his ancestors had nevei wot shipped Yaghath and 
othei Arab pagan gods but only the Persian 
jiagan fire {Zeitschr, d Deutsch. Mo) GcscUsch , 
lix. 600) Similarly he had little hesitation in 
weaving passages from the Korean into an obscene 
jiassage (cf. Boucher, i8$, p 539 ■= text, 

p. 180, 2 fiom below) — 'fhe only verses that 
really came from his heart aic those in which he 
expresses his terror of Ziyad. In Aghaftl^ xix. 12 
et seq , he gives a touching elegy on the death of 
one of Ins sons and aftei wards sajs that the de- 
ceased was not woith his "^Aktiya 'That he ap- 
piopiiated veises by other poets ( A xix 22) 
without hesitation may be excused fiom the practice 
of the times — The Aiabs make him die a kind 
of Antichiist {Agkunl^ xix. 44), although he had 
tits of piety towards the end of his life and ex- 
pressed lively fear of the next world in certain 
verses (A’Jwz/, p. 70, 6— lo)* 

Although al-Farardak paiticularly cultivated the 
satire and its opposite the panegyric and 
other kinds of poem are also 
found from his pen Kdmtl^ p. 208 and Boucher, 
N® 1 19 as well as Hell {Dnvan\ N®. 306 = 
(Tabari, 11. 103,11—00) aie epic fragments while 
Boucher, N®. 47 is a song on wine , the verses 
given in Aghani^ xix. g— 7 from below are simply 
obscene without personal reference, his laments 
have already been mentioned 

Al-h'arazdak was particularly fond of making 
short poems as these weie more effective and 
more leadily preserved (^Agkani^ xix 33) 

We may further add as regards the appreciation 
of Farazdak’s poems by the Arabs that he was 
paiticularly esteemed by the Tamlm, while the 
Kais preferred I)jarlr. His opponents do not seem 
to have ever seriously attempted his life, although 
they often treated him badly Philologists in later 
times esteemed him on account of his immense 
vocabulary {A xix. 48, 5 from below). A 

large numbei of his verses have become prover- 
bial {Agiiani^ xix. 15 ir/ seq). 

Bibliography al-Farazdaif, Dlwan 
ed. by Boucher, Pans 1870 — 1875; 2. half by 
Hell, Munich 1 900-1 901); Naka^td of Cjarlr 


and Farazdak (ed. Bevan, 1905 — Agliant.^ 
especially xix i — 61; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wils- 
tenfeld, N°. 788, transl de Slane, iii 612 — 628; 
Kamil (ed. Wright), s Index, Ibn Kotaiba, 
Kitab al-S&t^r (ed de Goeje), p. 289 — 301; 
Hell, Para..Jak\ Lobgedickt auf al- Walid ibn 
Jazid etc. (Munich Dissertation, 1900); do, in 
the Zettschr, d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch , 
lix 589 — 621, lx I — 35, Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d arab lAtter..^ 1. 53 — 5^5 Goldziher, Abh. z. 
arab. Philol 1 s Ind., do., Muh. Stud 1. s. 
Ind. (A. SCHAADE.) 

FARD (a., plur afidd)^ single., unique, 
without an equal etc. The word is a technical 
term in vaiious branches of knowledge 

In theology it designates God as the One, 
whom there is none like In the Kor^Sn and in 
the sayings of Muhammad that have been trans- 
mitted in tiadition al-faid does not appear as an 
attribute of God. Al-Azharl on this account dis- 
appioves of the apphcqAion of the word to Allah 
But it is possibly simply a paraphrase of the 
KoFanic {Jiuiva Allah’f) ahad which has the 
meaning “unique” in this passage only if at all 
In poetry fa? d means an isolated verse 
In Tradition fard is synonymous with gharlb 
fnu(lak This is the term applied to a tradition, 
whose chain of transmitters is represented in the 
second link only by one of the TabTUn (members 
of the first geneiation after Muhammad). 

In Arabic grammai fard (with mufrad and 
wahid) is a name for singular 

Btbltoi^raphy Muhammed Dictionary 
of Technical Teims^ 11. 1087, 1107, Lane, s. v. 

(A. SCHAADE) 

FARp means that which is strictly pres- 
cribed and obligatoiy, the omission of 
which will be punished while the execu- 
tion will be rewarded. According to the 
Hanafi school faid means that which is regarded 
as duty on the basis of cogent arguments; wad/ib 
(i. e. necessary) on the other hand is that which 
is considered a duty by the fakihs on grounds 
of probability only According to the Shafi^^Is 
and other /v^iA-schools fard and ivad^tb are syno- 
nyms The law distinguishes fard aKain., to which 
eveiy one is bound and fard al-kifaya (or: ^ala 
'l-kifaya)., m which it is only demanded that a 
sufficient number of Muslims should fulfil the reli- 
gious duties concerned (as, for example, the per- 
formance of the common ^alat in the mosque and 
the waging of the holy war). Cf also the article 
FIRDL. 

B lb I tog f ap hy A Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms used tn the Sciences of the Musa I- 
mans., edit by Mawlawies Mohammed Wajih, 
Abd al-Hakk and Gholam Kadir, p. 1125 et 
seq , E. W. Lane’s Arab.— Engl. Lexicon s. v. ; 
I Goldzihec., Die Zahiriten (J^eipzig., 1884, p 66). 

(Th. W. Juynboll ) 

farqhAna, Russ. Ferganshaya oblasf , a 
teiritory in Russian Turkestan, m the 
valley of the Sir-Darya. The name strictly is only 
applicable to the valley itself, bounded m the 
north by the Cotkal range, in the east by the 
mountains of FarghSna, in the south by the Alai 
range; in the west the boundary is less sharply 
defined by the approach of the mountain chains 
to the river bank, which causes the river to alter 
its course, which in Fargt^ana is predominantly 
southwesterly, first to a western then to a north- 
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western direction. Between the mountains and the 
stream there is here, paiticularly on the south bank, 
an open space. It is only on this side that the Far- 
idiana valley is connected by a natuial road with 
other lands, and therefore, as Babur notes, only 
accessible to hostile attacks all the yeai lound at 
this point. On the sources of the iiver and their 
junction m FarghSna cf. the article sir-darya. 
Under Russian rule, the mountain valleys of the 
north, northeast and south, inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by nomads, have been united with the 
Farghana valley to form one administrative dis- 
trict, just as in the ivd» = ^century when the 
Arab geographers reckoned the Cotkal valley (Arab. 
D j id gh il) as belonging to Farghana The admini- 
strative district of Farghana has an area of 40,800 
square miles of which only 10,200 belong to the 
valley proper and of these again only 4000 belong 
to the land iiiigated by the river. In 1897, the 
population was 1,525,136 (now nearly two million) 
of whom by far the greater number live on the 
land irrigated by the river. Unlike all other lands 
of Russian Central Asia, Farghana suffers on this 
account from want of land and over-population; 
there are only about i 8 acies of irrigated land 
to each inhabitant and about 10 acres to each 
landowner 

Our oldest notices of Farghana are due to the 
Chinese envoy ^'ang-k^ien (c 128 BC) In these 
and the other early Chinese accounts the country 
IS usually called Ta-yuan^ the name Farghana 
(the oldest Chinese transliteration is Po-lo~na^ 
later Pa-han-na^ F^o-han and Fci-/iau\ only ap- 
pears in the fifth centuiy a. d. Even the Chinese 
found an agricultuial population heie, it numbered 
only about 60,000 families (about 300,000 people), 
there were 70 “towns” (apparently villages) The 
Chinese claim to have brought their iron industry, 
as well as the art of making articles of gold and 
silver, to Farghana; as Hirth suggests, the sertcum 
ferrum mentioned by Pliny was possibly exported 
from Farghana On the othei hand the Chinese 
first became acquainted with the vine and the 
lucerne (as horse-fodder) in Farghana It has been 
suggested by several Sinologists, including Ilirth, 
that the cultivation of the vine was first introduced 
into Central Asia by the Greeks and that the 
Chinese p^u-t^au is derived from the Greek porpu; 
The name, however, could only have reached China 
through the intermediary of Persia, which seems 
out of the question, as no similar Iranian word 
has yet been shown to exist and besides Strabo 
(Chap 73) expressly says that the Greeks had 
found the vine cultivated everywhere in Central 
Asia from Ilyrcania eastwards harghana was little 
affected by Graeco-Bactrian culture, which is evident 
from the fact that the use of coins was still un- 
known there in the second century B C , whether 
a different state of affairs existed later and whether 
coins were struck at all in harghana in the pre- 
Muhammadan period as they were in Samarkand, 
Bukhara and Kh^ arizm, is not yet definitely known 
Central Asia owed to the Graeco-Roman West, 
apart from the undeniable influence of Greek art, 
Its glass industry which was still fairly important 
in the early centuries of the Hidjra, the progress 
of this industry from the west through Iran and 
Central Asia may also be traced in the language 
(Greek (SijpvX^oQ^ Pers. hllur and bulur ^ Chin. 
pi 4 u-lt and pO’li)\ no mention is made of the 
development of this industry in Farghana in the 


authorities, but its products at least weie common 
m Farghana also at a later period as the excava- 
tions conducted in Akhsikath in 1885 have shown 
Farghana is not mentioned by the classical geo- 
graphers; veiy little of what they tell us about 
the upper course of the Jaxartes can be reconciled 
with the later and more accurate accounts of the 
Aiabs, the name Aristeis of the people mentioned 
by Ptolemy seems, for example, to correspond to 
the name of the liver and district of Urast in 
Osh (cf below) (W. Tomaschek, Sogdiatta^ p 48). 

As eaily as 104 and loi BC the Chinese 
undertook campaigns against Farghana but it is 
only the history of the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding Islam that is known with some cei- 
tainty fioni Chinese sources. Accoiding to the 
Pei-dit^ the statements in which refer mainly to 
the century a d, the capital of the countiy 
had a circumference of only 4 U (about a mile), 
the king’s throne was m the shape of a golden 
ram, his aimy was several thousands strong Ac- 
cording to the T^ang'‘shu (which comes down to 
754 A I) ) there were 6 large and about 100 small 
“towns” in the country, the same authority says 
that the same dynasty had ruled the country without 
interruption from the third to the viU*‘ century 
A D. The king of the countiy was slam between 
627 and 649 in a battle with the Turks wheie- 
upon a Tuikish dynasty seized Farghana, a brother 
of the late king was only able to hold out in 
a portion of the country The town of Kas 3 n 
(Chin K^o-sai) is mentioned as the residence of 
the Turkish rulci , the native ruler lived in the 
town of Hu-Men(") When after the collapse of 
the great Western l^irkish empire (658) the country 
was organised as a Chinese province for a biief 
peiiod, Kasan was the capital of the whole country , 
at a later period the native dynasty seems to have 
been utterly uprooted by the Turks, for a Tui- 
kish ruler (Arslan Tar kh an) is mentioned in 739 
as ruler of all Faighana The native dynasty seems 
to have lost Us impoitance long befoie this for 
in 630 Iluan-Cuang found no single rulei of Far- 
ghana but several who were fighting with one 
anothei , the land bad been for some decades pre- 
viously 111 the condition in which this traveller found 
it In the latest Chinese source, the T^ang- 
Akhsikath (Chin St-K'u?i) appeals as the capital 
of F'aighana as in Baladhuil (cd dc Goeje, p 420), 
on the othci hand the majority of the accounts 
of the Arab campaigns of conquest regard Kasan 
as the capital (WkabI, Geogr ^ p. 294, do, 

11. 478, Tabari, 11 1257, ,,). At the present 

day the name Kasan is borne by two towns ad- 
jacent to one another, Yukaii-Kasan (Upper Kasan) 
with about 4700 inhabitants and Karasu-Kasan 
with about 8000, somewhat to the north of Yukaii- 
Kasan lie the rums of an old fortress (only about 
6 '/a acres in area) which are called Mugh-Kurghan 
(“the fortress of the fire-worshippers”) by the na- 
tives (on these rums cf. A Biianow in the Ptoto- 
kolt Turk, kruzka Ljtib. a 7 kheologit.^\y 1^2 et seq). 

The Arabs found practically the same conditions 
existing m FarghSna as in the other paits of Ma 
wara^ al-Nahr. The landowners or knights {dihkan., 
Arab. plur. dahaklti) formed the ruling class; the 
king was no more than the first knight in his 
country and was called like them dthkan \^Hudud 
al-^Alavt.^ Cod Tumanskij, f 23b), he also bore 
j the Iranian regal title Tkhsh fd (cf. particularly 
Tabari, ii. 2142, N. >&.). 
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The ruleis of FarghSna offered a stubborn re- 
sistance to the Arab conquerors; more than a 
centuiy was to pass between the first campaign 
under Kutaiba b. Muslim (94 = 7 12-7 13) and the 
final subjection of the country. In the year 96 = 
715 Kutaiba rebelled in Farghana against the 
Caliph SulaimSn and was slain by his own sol- 
dieis, according to Narshakhl (ed. Schefer, p 57) 
his tomb was in the village of Kakh, accoiding 
to l^amal al-Korashi (in llaithold, Turkestan etc , 
1. 148) in the village of Kulldj (the two names 
seem to be identical and the difference to be 
due to coiruption in the manuscripts) At the 
present day the tomb of the “Imam Shaikh Ku- 
taiba” IS still pointed out in Djalal-Kudu^, a 
community (^volost) now belonging to the circle 
of Andidjan, and formerly to that of Osh {Proto- 
koli Turk Kiuzka etc, 111. 4), but as far as is 
known it has never been described or reproduced 
Accoiding to the opinion of the Arabs this dis- 
trict was “in China” (cf. the verses by the poet 
Ibn Djumana al-BahilT in Baladhurl, p. 204). 

Kutaiba had (piobably in 94 a h.) left ‘^IsSm 
b. ^Abd Allah al-Bahili behind m Fai ghSna (Ta- 
bari, 11. 1440, 7), a ravine was called aftei this 
Tsam, it lay on the load from Farghana to Kash- 
ghar (Tabari, 11 1276, 01 in the district (rwj/ 5 ^) 

of Isfara (Tabari, 11 1440, Aftei Kutaiba s 

death the Arabs seem to have been driven out 
of Farghana, for the luler of Farghana "was able 
in 103 = 722 to offer the “ravine of Tsam” to 
immigiantb from Soghd (Tabari, 11 1440), but 

no mention is made in the histoiians of the defeat 
and expulsion of the Arabs. According to a later 
story (fiist given by al-Kurashi, in Barthold, Tw- 
kestan etc , i 148) Muhammad b Ujaiir fell at 
the head of 2700 “companions and their followers” 
{\ahaba iva iadi^un') in battle against the iinbe- 
lieveis at Safid-Bulan or Isfid-Bulan in Faighgna 
(in the neighbourhood of Kasan) under the Caliph 
Othman , the same story is told with some alter- 
ations in a work populai thioughout Central Asia, 
presumably translated from the Aiabic into Persian 
and thence into Turkish {Protokoli Turk etc., iv. 
149 et seq,') 

Nasr b. Saiyai was the first to he able to send 
a governor to Faighana again (121= 739 -) 
Tabari, ii 1694, u), but on this occasion again 
Arab rule did not last long. From Ya'^kob! (ii 
465) it may be assumed that the rulei of Faighana 
had letired to Kadighar, but even thcie he was 
defeated in the reign of Maiisui (136 — 158 = 
754 — 775), had to sue foi peace and pay a laige 
sum. Ills envoy >vas thrown into piison for his 
firm refusal to adopt Islam and only leleased in 
the reign of al-Mahdi (158 — 169 = 775 — 7 ^ 5 )’ 
An army was sent by al-Mahdl against harghana 
under Ahmad b. Asad; KSsan is again mentioned 
in connection with this expedition as the residence 
of the king, who apparently had won back Ins 
country in the interval (Ya^ubi, 11. 47 ^) 
time of HarHn al-Rashid, dining the governorship 
of Gbitiif b. 'At 5 (175-176 ™ 792-793), 'Amr b. 
J)jamil was ordered to diive the army of the 
Djabghu (probably the king of the Turkish KailuV) 
out of Farghana (Gardizi in Barthold, Turkestan 
etc., li. 207). Under al-Ma^mun (198 — 218 = 
813 — 833) an army had once more to be sent 
against the rebellious inhabitants of FargliSna; at 
the command of this Cali pli«. the administration of 
certain parts of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, including Fai- 


ghana, was entrusted by the governor Ghassan b. 
^Abbad (203 — 205 = 819 — 821) to the Samanid 
family. The Samanid NQh b Asad (died 227 = 
842) was the last governor under whom parts of 
harghana (Kasan and Urast) had to be reconquered 
on account of the apostacy of their inhabitants 
from Islam (Baladhurl, p. 420) When the native 
dynasty was finally overthrown is not related. In 
the reign of Mu‘^tasim (218 — 227 = 833 — 842) 
there were men from Farghana {Paraghma') m 
the Caliph’s bodyguard (Baladhurl, p. 431). In 
224 = 838-839 Farghana was visited by a severe 
earthquake (Gardizi in Barthold, Turkestan etc., 1. 3)* 

The Farghana of the Samanid period is des- 
cribed in great detail by the Arab geographers. 
The focus of the industrial and commercial life 
of the country seems at this time to have been 
transferied to the lands south of the Sir-Darya. 
The oldest Arab geographers, like Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(ed de Goeje, p. 30), make the high road from 
Western Asia to the ^astein boundaries of the 
Caliph’s dominions cross the Sir-Dary 5 at Khodjand, 
thence follow the right bank as far as Akhsikath, 
thence on across the river to Kub 5 , Osh and 
Dzgand On the other hand Istakhri regards the 
road through the lands lying south of the Sir- 
Darya as the main road, on this route lay Kand 
(in Babur, ed. Beveridge, f. 4^, Kand-i Badam, 
the modern Kan-i Badam), Sokh (the modern 
Saii-Kurghan , Soldi is now the name of a moun- 
tain village on the same iivei but considerably 
faither south), Rishtan (still bears the same name), 
Zandararaish and Kuba (the modern Kuwa) Ihere 
was only a bye -load from Sokh via Kho^and 
(the latei capital) to A kh sikath. Akhsikath was 
still considered the capital {kasaha\ Kuba only 
the second town (Istakhri, p 333), but Mukaddasi 
(p 272), says that Kuba is larger and more 
beautiful than Akhsikath and ought really to be 
considered ^he capital The third town in impor- 
tance was Osh on the frontier, theie was a large 
ribat (foitified military station) there, into which 
wariiors of the faith poured from all sides (Mu- 
kaddasi, loc a/.), the movements of the Turks 
weic watched from the hill near Osh. Uzgand 
was about V3 smallei than Odi , it is called the 
“town of the Dih^an JDjur-Tegin” (this is the 
proper reading) by Ibn Khurdadhbih (p. 30) and 
Kudama (p 208), so that it was probably the 
lesidence of a Tuikish prince, Ciir-Tegin is the 
modern name of a district east of the Yasi pass 
(PetroNNski in Zapiski vost ofd Arkh Obsjit ^ viii. 
357) The towns of Biskand and Salat were also 
rcgaided as “gateways to the Turks” by which 
one came through the district of MiySn-Rudhan 
(between the Nairn and the Kara-Darya, the modern 
Iki-sH-arasi) , the district was called Haft-Dih 
“seven villages”) and had, as Ibn Hawkal (p. 396) 
says, been taken from the Tuiks only a short 
time befoic, it is appaiently the same district as 
was later called Yilikand (or Djitikand) {Td*rtih-t 
Kashldh transl. E D. Ross, p. 180). 

The land was divided into several districts {kur 
pi kuivar)^ besides Miyan-RQdhan, Biskand and 
Salat, Ibn Hawljal (p. 395 et seqP^ mentions the 
following districts. Upper NasyS with SSkh, Kh 5 - 
i^and and Risht^n, Lower NasyS (to the east) 
with Marghin 5 n, ZandarSmish and Andukan (the 
modern AndidjSn), Asbara (Isfara) in the plain 
and in the mountains, NakSd in the mountains, 
with the town of MiskSn (7 farsajkh fiom IK^uba), 
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>jidghil (in the valley of CotkaU with the town 
f ArdlSnkath) and Urast (near Osh); several 
nailer districts are also mentioned. Mukaddasi, 
^ho uses the word kura in another sense and 
lakes the uhole of Fargjiana one kura^ divides 
le country into three parts, viz., the land be- 
^een the Nann and the Kara-Dary5, the land 
3uth of the Sir-DaryS and the land to the north 
f the latter river, it is apparently on this that 
ie division of all the towns of Farghana into 
liyanrudhlya, Nasa^Iya (from Nasya) and Waghi- 
lya IS based, although some towns south of the 
ir-Dary5 are erroneously reckoned by MukaddasI 
mong the Miyanrlidhiya (e g. Zandaramisb) or 
mong the Waghiziya (e g. Awual and Miskan). 
Jiailam (in the Hndud al-Alam^ f 9^, Khatlam, 

1 MukaddasI, Khaiialam) was the chief town in 
liyan Rtldhan, it lay on the Nann (the river 
self IS called Rudh-i Khatlam in the IJudud al- 
ilam\ and was the birthplace of the Samanid 
kbu ’1-Hasan Nasr, the eldest son of Ahmad b. 
Lsad (Istakhrl, p. 334), according to MukaddasI 
p 271) “a king” probably the same Ahmad b 
isad built the town of Nasrabadh m this district 
)r his son Nasr Of the larger towns of the 
resent day only Marghinan (m MukaddasI, p 
72) IS mentioned as a small town, nothing more 
[lan the names of J^Ol^and and Andukan are 
iven According to MukaddasI there were m all 
o places in Farghana with Friday mosques As 
stakhr! (p. 333) notes the villages in Ma w'ara^ 
l-Nahr were nowhere so large as in Farghana, 
sometimes happened that a village stretched 
yr a whole day’s journey on account of the 
umber of its inhabitants and the extent of their 
elds and pastures. 

The mountains of Farghana yielded gold, silver, 
iiercury (according to MukaddasI, p. 326, 10 at 
Cuba), petroleum, turquoises (at I^odjand, cf 
rluhammad Bakran in Barthold, Turkestan^ 1 81), 
ron, copper, lead and sal-ammoniac (at Uzgand, cf 
ind^, Ibn Hawkal (p 398, i) mentions tarragon 
LS a special feature of Farghana, the seed of 
vhich was exported to all countries and an article 
ailed kulkdn or kilkdn (cf BibL Geogr, Arab,^ iv. 
^44; according to the passage there quoted fiom 
/ullers’ Lexicon it was a black wood, which was 
ised as a remedy for certain diseases, notably 
vonns in the intestines). There were deposits of 
oal at Isfara; the price of coal which even 
n those days was used as fuel, was (Istakhri, 
). 334) I dirhem for three assloads {wtkr^ plur 
iwkar) ; as an assload contained at least 60 kg , 
his was very cheap, at the time of the Russian 
onquest one pud (16,38 kg) was being sold at 
\2 kopecks (about 1^2 dirhems) and even today 
he price of coal is immeasurably higher than 
n the Sam&nid period The manufacture of 
ron, which had been introduced by the Chinese, 
10 longer existed; according to MukaddasI (p. 
J25, 15) Turkish slaves, white clothstuffs, cuirasses 
ind swords, copper and iron were exported fiom 
Karghana and Isfidjab, the last four articles must 
refer not to Isfldj5b but to Farghana only. Under 
SSmanid rule the land developed considerably , 
iccording to Ibn Khordadhbih (p. 38, 12) the 
revenue from taxes in FarghSna was only 280,000 
dirhems, in Ibn Hawl^al’s (p. 343, 5) time it 
[lad risen to a million. IslSm seems by this time 
:o have held undisputed sway; whether there were 
^hnstians, Manichaeans and fire-worshippers here, 


as in Samar^Land, at this time is not related As 
everywhere in Ma wara^ al-Nahr Hanafts predo- 
minated; there were also monasteries {khawaniJjs) 
of the Karramiya (MukaddasI, p. 313, 12). A few 
Biblical legends had been located as early as this 
time in Faighana, the “tomb of Job” was shown 
(MukaddasI, p 46, 14), this appaiently refers to 
the medicinal spring (about 55 miles east of An- 
didjSn) still known by the name Hadrat-Aiyub. 

No buildings of the Samanid period seem to 
have survived, N. Wesselowski however discovered 
an Ara^c insciiption of the year 329 = 940- 
941 at Osh in 1885 (Otlet Imperatoi skoi Aihhc- 
ologtleskoi Kommtssii za 1882 — 1888 godi^ p. 
Ixxill ). 

Like all other parts of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, tar- 
ghana was conquered tow'ards the end of the 
iv‘li = xdi century by the Tuikish Ilak-Khans 01 
Karakhanids. Rulers of this dynasty struck coins in 
Uzgand (particulaily common), Akhsikath, Haftdih, 
KiTsan and Marghinan, the land (Farghana) is fre- 
quently mentioned on the coins in place of the mint- 
town, as was also the case with the SSmanid coins 
In the historical sources of this peiiod Uzgand is men- 
tioned with particular fiequency, first as the residence 
of the king of all Ma wara^ al-Nahr (cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan^ 11. 282 et seq ) and later as the lesi- 
dence of a local chief As the coins show, Far gh ana 
during this period, when it had no king of its 
own, belonged sometimes to Ma wara^ al-Nahr 
and sometimes to Kashghar. In the years 482 = 
1089 and 483 = 1090 Sultan Malik-Shah pene- 
trated to Uzgand. After the battle of 536= 1141 
Farghana, like the other lands of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, 
had to submit to the Gurkhan of the Kara-Khit3i; 
but follo’wing their usual custom these conquerors 
left the earlier dynasty and institutions unchanged 
In the second half of the = xii^i century 
SamarVand seems to have been conqueied by 
a king of Uzgand, coins of Ibrahim b. Husain 
were struck in Uzgand from 560=1165 but in 
Samarkand only after 574= 1178-1179. After the 
j death of this ruler his son '^Othman ruled m 
Samarkand only, Uzgand belonged to another ruler 
Djalal al-Din Kadr-Khan Soon after 609=1212 
the southern part of Farghana was conquered by 
Muhammad Kh^ari/mshah with the other parts 
of Ma wara^ al-Nahi , the northern part with Kasan 
and AUisikath had to be left by the Kh^Iirizmshah 
for his rival Kucluk. king of the NaimSn In the 
Chinese annals Ho-si-mai-li (probably = Isma'^il) 
is mentioned as the king of Akhslkafh and KSsSn, 
who submitted to the Mongols m 1218. During 
Mongol supremacy Parghana was one of the pos- 
sessions of the house ofCaghatSi [q. v., 1.811^^//^^ ], 
but, like many other districts in Ma wara^ al-Nahr, 
had also a local dynasty which, like its predeces- 
sors, had its capital in Uzgand, this town had 
been granted by the Great Kh5n Mongke to Ars- 
ISn-Khan, king of the Karluk (Djuwaim in Barthold, 
Turke^tan^ i. 108). Djamal al-Kurashi {tbtd ^ p. 
149) mentions IRi-Malik as Wfill of PVghana; 
the tomb of his son Kutb al-Din Satilmigh Malik 
Sh5h, who died in 665 = 1266, still stands in 
Uzgand. In spite of its local dynasty Uzgand was 
of some importance to the central government 
under the KarS - KhitSi and Mongols; Djuwainl 
says that the treasures (Jdkcizanahd) of the GUrkhSn 
were there, according to WassSf (Indian edition, 
p 67 at the foot) it was there also that BurSlj:- 
Kh5n [q. V., 1. 794b ct seq. 'I ascended the throne and 
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ipropriated the treasures (Mozoyin) of Algha and 
fghSna (cf. Caghatai, i. 812’' et rr? ). 

Seveial buildings, in addition to a considerable 
imbei of tombstones have survived in Uzgand 
>m the peiiod vi‘h — viii^^^ = xiii*‘ — \iv‘i' cen- 
iies; among them is the gateway of a beautiful 
pulchral mosque with an inscription where the 
Lte of the death of the individual buried there 
given as 588 = I192; beside it there is a 
cond mausoleum and a minaret about 60 feet 
gh, legends only have suivived among the pre- 
nt day inhabitants regaiding the origin of these 
mbs^ according to some the saint Hurhan al-Din 
ilidj IS bulled here with his parents (this story 
also mentioned by I^amal al-Kurashi in Barthold, 
Mikes tan^ i 149) others say these are the tombs 
“two brotheis”, the kings Ilik-i Midi and 
indjar-i Madi; in reality the latter’s (died 552 = 
57) tomb is in Merw, “Ilik-i Madi” was Nasi 
^Ali (died 403 = 1012-1013) the coiKiueior of 
a waia^ al-Nahr who accoiding to the historians 
IS actually buried in Uzgand, although his tomb 
s not suivived. 

Kuba IS not mentioned after the iv^t^ = 
ntury , why the piospeiity of the town was of 
ch short duration is not know'n, the stoiy of 
e “five bi others of Kuba” and their fight with 
ahmud of (ihazna, given by Dawlat-Shah (ed. 
owne, p 174 et seq) with refeience to Nasir 
Din al-Tusi is ceitainly legendaiy Besides Uz- 
nd , Marghinan had attained considerable im- 
irtance by this tune, to Yakut (iv 500, fiom 
uYani) Marghinan is “one of the most famous 
cities”, Rishtan, which was of incomparably 
eater importance in the ivd‘ = xd» centuiy, now’ 
pears as a mere village in the district of Mai- 
ilnan (Vakat, ii 781), the author of \.\it Hidaya^ 
r example, (died 593= 1197) called him- 1 
If Mai ghlnafil although he really was loin in 
ishtan Tow'ards the end of the viih» — xiii’h 
ntuiy Faighana was given a new capital, Andi- 
in founded by Kaidu and Duwa (cf 1 81 4**), 

iich corresponds to the Andukan of the Aiab 
ographeis, the new form appeals fiist in Djamal 
Kurashi (in Barthold, Turkestan^ 1. 149 et seq\ 
hough the old is still found in the Zafat- 
dmah^ (Ind. ed , 1. 263 ct seq')^ in Sultan ‘^Omar 
laikh’s Uighui document of the year 873 = 1469 
ublished by Mcliorauski in the /.apish Vast. 

Arkh, ObAil,^ xvi 01 et seq ) the town is 
lied Andagan. 

An Arabic inscription of the KarSkhanid period 
ted 29^" December 1041 in thiee eias, the Mu- 
mmadan , Sasanian of Persia and the Greek 
’«/«/), i. e Syriac-Christian, still exists m the 
uthern part of Farghana in the ravine of WarUkh 
>uth of Isfara) {I^iotokoh Turk, Krulka Ljub, 
viii. 46 et seq ) 

Timur and the Timurids had often to fight for 
e possession of Faighana with the luleis of the 
odem Chinese Turkestan, it is evidence of the 
3se connection between Farghana and Chinese 
irkestan that amongst othei things in both coun- 
les the smallest division foi purposes of taxation 
?hich as communities corresponded roughly to 
e rus^ak of the older pciiod) was called titan 
'iabar-Nama,^ ed. Beveridge, f. while in 

e other paits of Ma wara^ al-Nahr the woid 
nian w^as used as m Persia. 'Omar Sh^tikh, a 
scendant of Timur, ruled Fargh 5 na as an in- 
pendent kingdom from 873 — 899 = 1469 — 1494* 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


On his successor and the conquest of Farghana 
by the Uzbegs cf. baser (1. 547*^ et seq.). 

In Babur’s time there were eight cities in Fai- 
ghana (exclusive of KhSdjand, which Babur also 
includes in P'arghana) f of these two (AJehst — 
the form Al^sikath was only known to B 5 bur from 
books — and KasSn) north of the .Sir-Darya and 
SIX to the south of it; of the latter he describes 
Andidj 5 n, Marghinan and Isfara, Kholjiand 
is nowhere mentioned by Babur as a town although 
Djamal al-Kurashi (in Baithold, Turkestan.^ i. 148 
et seq,) says that the tomb of a Muslim saint, 
the Imam ^Abd Allah b 'Ali, a brother of the 
Imam Muhammad al-B 5 kir, was there. The name 
itself is written Khukan by Babur (1 c., f. 25 ^ 
and 103*^) as the name of a district («;^/«), in 
the xviii'u century (e. g in the Tnhfat al-Khani 
of Muhammad Wafa^i Karminegl, MS. of the 
Asiatic Museum c 581*^, f 50*) the form Kukan 
appears and m the older Russian notices Kokan, 
the foim Khdl^and, Russian ^Kokand was only 
restoied in the xix'*^ centuiy through literary tra- 
dition In the capital Anduijaii the lurki lan- 
guage was alieady predominant in Babur’s time, 
there was no one in the city or m the market- 
place who did not understand it, Babur even 
says that the dialect of Andicljan was identical 
with the Eastern Turk! literal y language cieated 
by Mir 'Ali Shir Nawa^i On the other hand “Sal- 
tish” was still spoken in Marghinan, i.e., according 
to the idiom of the time, Persian. Of the pro- 
ducts of Faigliana Babur particularly esteems various 
kinds of fiuits, besides orchards there w’ere flower 
gardens, which stretched along both sides of the 
river fiom Andidjan up to Osh The Taldit-i Su- 
laiman mountain at O^ is mentioned by Djamal 
al-Kuia^iT under the name Baraka, by Babur (f 2^) 

1 as Baiakuh, Babur makes no mention of the lo- 
calisation heie of Solomonic legends (he only men- 
tions that th^re were many hadiths on the ad- 
vantages of Osh), but this localisation must have 
taken place by his time, for Djamal al-Kurashi 
says that the tomb of the vizier Asaf b Baiakhya 
[q. V , 1, 476^] was not far from the mountain 
During the last yeais of the leign of 'Omar Shaikh 
a lock of a red and white colour was discovered 
on this mountain, fiom which knife-handles and 
other articles were made, a tree called tabid ghu 
[Spiraea ct inatd) also grew in the mountains which 
Babul (f 5 "^) thought was found nowhere else (in 
reality it also giows in South Russia), the wood 
of which was used for making bird-cages, quivers 
etc. As to the mines and mining we are only told 
that tuiquoises and non are found in the moun- 
tains, no mention is now’ made of the manu- 
facture of arms noi of the coal-mines The re- 
venue of the country “w’lth good government” 
was sufficient to maintain an army of 3000 — 
4000 men 

Farghana fiom the x**^ = xvi‘k century belonged 
to the Uzbeg kingdom Andidjan is sometimes 
mentioned as the residence of one of the many 
minor rulers of the Sljaibanid dynasty; in the 
xit*‘ = xvipf’ century the land w’as for the most 
part in the possession of Kirghiz SuItSns “Far- 
ghana” had even been replaced by “Andidjan” 
as the name of the countiy; in the Bahr al’Asrar 
of Mahmud b Wall (Cod. India Office, 575, f. 
102'’) the following note is made on the w’ord 
Farghana, ki alyaium ba Andijan maskhur ast. 
Towards the end of this century, after the collapse 

5 
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of the Uzbeg kingdom, authority in Karghana, as 
m Chinese Tiukestan and at a later period in 
Tashkent, passed to a number of Khodjas who 
lived in Cadak north of the Sir-Darya, this place 
IS mentioned as early as the^ ccntiiiy 

(Mukaddasi, p 262, where Carak must be a mis- 
take for Cadak) The power of these Khodjas was 
destroyed by ^ilhrukh Bl who succeeded in found- 
ing an independent Uzbeg kingdom in Farghana 
with Khokand as capital, accoiding to Mulla Niyfiz 
Muhammad {7'a^nkh~i ukhl^ ed Pantusow', 

p 2i) this took place in 1121 = 1709-1710 On 
this kingdom, whieh lasted till its overthrow by 
the Russians in 1S76, cf the article KHuk vnd 
During this period also the name “Faighana” 
seems only to ha\c been known to people with 
a literary education, ^Abd al-Karim Bukhari (ed 
Schefer, p 43 et ja/ ) foi example says that the 
kingdom of P^okand in earlier times (tfai nTt're<//) 
was called “harghana’’ 'Ihe same historian men- 
tions “harghana and Takht-i Sulaiman” as the 
seventh town in the kingdom (aftei Khodjand, 
Tashkent, Khokand, Andidjan, Namangan ami 
Marghilan (Marghinan) which shows that the name 
harghana was chietly applied to the town of Osh 
Since the establishment of Russian rule a com- 
plete tiansformation in the economic conditions 
has been cfiected in 1 arghana, particulaily through 
the rapid development of the culti\ation of cotton 
Previously the land was only able to expoit a 
very small quantity of raw material after supply ing 
its own wants, since the introduction of American 
varieties this article has become of impoitancc 1 
for the Russian market, about 115 million kg | 
are annually exported, which supply one third of j 
the amount required by the Russian cotton mills | 
The cultivation of cotton now' brings the country 
an income of about 40 million roubles, this intlux 1 
of money was naturally followed by a rise in all j 
prices and a severe economic crisis, which has j 
not been without evil results to the morale of | 
the people, the rising in 1898 was unmistakably 
influenced by this crisis The silk-lrade is next in 
importance . it is not mentioned by the geographers | 
of the middle ages and seems only to have devel- 
oped m h arghana 111 the xviii'*' century under 
the influence of China, as in Samarkand under the 
influence of Persia. In 1889 about 245 000 kg 
of raw silk were exported, valued at 3 million 
roubles, the amount produced is now about 424,400 
kg, but prices have sunk so that this industry 
now yields only about 2 million roubles d he 
growth of cereals has declined with the develop- 
ment of cotton so that the country can now only 
meet its requirements by imports from the district 
of Samarkand. Little ha^^ yet been done to develop 
other branches of industry or the mines and the 
deposits of coal Means of communication arc still 
vciy unsatisfactory, although since 1899 the country 
has been traversed by a railway as far as Andi- 
djan; 10 1912 a branch line from Khokand to 
Namangan was also opened, there is an almost 
entire lack of good roads and strong bridges are 
particularly wanted. The former capital KhSkand 
still forms the focus of the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the country; it is now a city with 
about 113,000 inhabitants; Namangan, first men- 
tioned as a village in the xviit** century, is now 
the second town in the country with over 70,000 
inhabitants. The town of “New Margelan” now 
called Skobelew, founded by the Russians, the 


lesidence of the military governoi, has a population 
of only 12,000. This relatively thickly populated 
territory is of less consideiation for purposes of 
colonisation than the other parts of Russian Tui- 
kestan, 17 Russian villages of which six aie in 
the haighSna valley piopei, have been founded 
m Faighana 

Bibliography , Chinese accounts; Jakinf, 
Sob} ante sv'ed’enij 0 riai odakh , obitav^Jiikh v 
S/ed/iUt Aztt V dtevfitja vtemena (St. Petersburg 
1852), Fr Hirth, Zut Kultu) gesihichte der 
Chi/it^e/i (Munich 1S98, leprint fiom the Bei- 
lage zin Allgc}}uutcf} Ziititug^ N*^. 1 47 and 148), 
P' ('havannes, Doi ur)ic}its sti} les TouUue (7'ii/is) 
Ocddc/ifaav Pctcisbuig 1903), p 148^/^^^., 
Ilioiien-'l hsang, Afe/aones utr les conhces oect- 
defitalis^ ti adults par Stan Jiilien, 1. \C> el snj, 
— Arab accounts W Baithold, futhestan zv 
t^Pokliu mongohkago fiaihi 11. 155 ^^^*7 

Cl Le Strange, 7'he La}uU oj the luistef ft Cali- 
phate (Cambrulge 1 905), p et siq — On 

the coins of the Karakhanuls A Markow', ///- 
vcntai rij katalog musulinafiAikh monct Iinpeta- 
tofskago Li mitaza (St. Pctcisbuig 1896), p. 198 
it Siq — On the luins of buildings in Uzgand 
(with illustration) and epitaphs ihcie Ptotokoi 
Za\'idatnja Tin ktrStatiAago A't itzka l/ubitthi 
at khiologii 16 oktiabita iSqj i^oda — On mo- 
dern conditions, the jiublications of the statisti- 
cal committee of the P arghana terntoiy, in- 
cluding three volumes of an annual {dzigodtiik 
tetganskoi oblaUi^ 1902 — 1904, in the first 
volume a very full anonv mous aiticle on the 
silk trade, on the same subject cf. also N P' 
Petiowskij, Shtdkovodstvo t dulkomotanu v Si ed- 
it et Azti^ Si Petersburg 1874), Afatci lalt dlja 
stati^tUickai^o opisanija 7 er^atiskoi oblasti (5 
parts, 1897 — 1910), Spisok ttaiiletittikh m'tst 
feigaitskot oblasti (Skobelew J909) A lecture 
by Prof A Wojejkow to the Impel lal Russian 
Geographical Society on the 15^11=: 28'!* No- 
vember and 27d‘ November = iod‘ December 
1912. _ (\V. BAKniOLD.) 

ai-FARGHANI is the astronomei Alfra- 
ganus of the middle ages IIis full name 
was Ar.u Ahmad d Mohammad n Ka- 

I H iR al-P'ardJJani , i. e boin in P'arghana in 
liansoxania but thcie is no general agreement 
as to his name The luhitU has only Muhammad 
b Kathir, Abu d-Paradj only Ahmad b. Kathir, 
Ibn al-Kifti distinguishes two persons, Muhammad 
and Ahmad b Muhammad, father and son, but 
it !:» very probable that all refer to one and the 
same individual, an astronomer who lived in the 
reign of the Caliph al-Ma^miin (died 833) and 
was still alive at the death of al-Mutawakkil in 
861, for Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin and Ibn Abi Usaibi^i 
mention an Ahmad b. Kakljir al-P'arghSnl wdio 
was sent to Pustfit by the Caliph Mutaw'akkil in 
247 (861) to superintend the erection of a nilo- 
metcr. Ills magnum opus which exists in Arabic 
in Oxfoid, Pans, Cairo and in the library of the 
Pnncctown University, bears various titles: ly a- 
^tlm al-midqTim 7va 'l-harakat al-samawiya^ 
Usui ^ilm al-nudtum^ al-Mudkhal tla ^ilm haVat 
al-afldk and KitUb al-fiqiil al-fJ^alalJi'm* B was 
translated into Latin by John Hispalensis and 
ficrard of Cremona. There is also a Hebrew' trans- 
lation by Jacob Anatoli (according to Steinsclineider) 
which exists in Berlin, Oxford, Munich, Vienna 
etc. John llispalensis's Latin translation was prin- 
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(1 at Ferrara m 1493, Niirnberg 1537 and Pans 
^46. Jakob Christmann made a Latin tranblation 
om AnatolPs Hebiew version, which was pu- 
ished at Frankfurt a /M. in 1590 Jacobus Golius 
jblished the Arabic text with a J.atin translation 
id a full commentaiy in 1669 at Amsterdam 
ider the title. Muhammedts fil, Ketui Ferganen- 
qni vulgo A/fraganus dtcttur^ EUmenta astio- 
iniica^ Arabice et Lattne, Besides this work, 
hich attained a greater ciiculation in the west he- 
re Regiomontanus than that of any other Arab 
.tronomer because it was fairly short and in a 
iim readily intelligible, al-FarghanI wrote two 
orks on the astrolabe, al-Kamtl fi d-astorlab and 
' sati^ai al-astorldb^ which still exist in Arabic 
\ Berlin and Pans. 

Btbltogfaphy hthrist^ i. 279; Ibn al-Kifti 
(ed Lippert), p. 78 and 286, Abu ’1-baradj 
(ed. SallianI), p 236, Ibn Abi Usaibi'a (ed. A 
Muller). 1 207, Abu '1-Mahasin (ed Juynboll), 
i 742, M. Steinschneider , Du ettiopatschen 
Vbt>rsetzitngen atis dem A) abisthen bis Mitte des 
XVII yah) h. (in SilziDtgsber. der K. Akad. 
d, IVtssensch. in JVun^ philoL-htstor, Klassc^ 
Vol. 149, p 22 and 44), Brockelmann, Gcsch 
d a) ab Littiiatu)^ 1. 7.2\ Abhandliuigen 

zur Gesch do' via the mat Wtssensch , x 18 
and XIV 160 (II Sutlr ) 

FARHAD u SHIRIN, a celebrated pair 
f Persian lovers, and hence the title of a 
miantic poem, seveial poets (cf. Ethe, Gntndiiss 
-r I) an Phtl ^ 11 . 246 ct Jty ) have wiitten 
jems with this title. Farh5d the architect >Nas 
le unfortunate rival of Khusraw — there arc 
so seveial poems called Khusta^v u Shi tin , 
i/ami [q v ] was the fiist to write on this latter 
ibject — , who had almost bored through the moun- 
in Bisutun to win the hand of his beloved, 
hen he fell dead on being falsely told that 
[ill in was dead Turkish poets, notably Mil ‘^Ali 
^ir liavc also dealt ^vllh the same subject 

Btbltogiaphy Eth<^, op, cit Gibb, A 
Ilistoiy of Ottoman Poetiy^ i 321 xeq, and 
elsewhere (see Index) 

FARHANG, hKRHtNt, (Pehl fiahang ‘‘cduca- 
on, instruction”) the name given by the Persians 
► dictionaries of their language. The four princi- 
\1 ones are the I at hang-i Dj ahangti i begun in 
D05 (1597) by ordei of Akbar by IJjamal al-Din 
hisain Indjil, an ‘^Alid of ^iiaz, and finished in 
317 (1608) in the reign of JJjahangIr, the Fai- 
KaAndi of ‘^Abd al-Rashid, an ‘^Alid of 
atta, who was still alive in 1069 (1618), the 
arhang'i Violuri,^ printed at Constantinople in 
155=1742, the Parhang-i Na^tii (^Andjnman- 
*at) of Rida Kuli Khan lithographed at Teheran 
I 1288=1871. — Farhang is also the name 
' a recent Persian poet, MlrzS-i Farhiing (Abu 
Kasim) who lived at Shiraz and died about 
892; he was the fouith son of Wisal (Mirza 
UCak) and was 31 ycais old in 1295 (1878), 
[e was made poet-laureate to Mu^aiyid al-Dawla 
ahmasp Mirza, governor of Ears 

Bibliogtaphy, P dc I .agardc, Po r / u he 
Studierty p 37, 45; H Bloch mann, Conti ibn- 
tions to Persian Lcxicogt aphy\ p. 65; E. G, 
Browne, A Year amongst the PerstanXy p. 119, 
267; Rida Kuli l£h 5 n, Ma((;ma!^ at-/uf{aha\ 
11. 384. * (Cr.. IIUART.) 

FARID at-DIN, an epithet of 'Attar [q. v , i. 
1 et seq*] and of hhakar Gandj [q. v.] 


FARlpA (a,), Plur. Faua'id, q. v., p. 56** 
et seq, and also the article firdk. 

FARIDKST. a town and state in the 
Pandjab surrounded almost entirely by the Bri- 
tish district of FerOzpHr. Thei town was founded 
about 600 years ago and is named after the saint 
Baba Farid Shakargandj, whose shrine is at Pak- 
pattan near by. He died in 664 (1265). A state 
was founded here by a SidhS family in Ak- 
bar's time, and the Radjas adopted the Sikh reli- 
gion, which IS now predominant among the cul- 
tivating classes. The Muhammadan population 
mainly Radjputs, IJjats and Arams, is about one 
fourth of the whole. Area 642 sq. ra. Population 
124,912 in 1901. The state was saved fiom ab- 
sorption by Randjit Singh through the advance 
of the Biitish power m the early xix^h century, 
and it has since been maintained as a feudatory 
.irea. The present Kaclja is a minor 

__ (M. Longworfu Dames.) 

FARIDPUR distiict of^India in Eastern 
Bengal, lying in the delta of the Ganges. Pop. 
(1911), 2,121,914, of whom 62 aie Muham- 
madans Here was the birthplace of Hadjdji Sha- 
ri'^at Allah, the founder of the reforming sect of 
Fara^idi)a [q. v ] or Faiazi and of his son Dudti 
Miyan, who caused some tiouble to the British 
Government in the middle of the I9^h cent The 
sect IS still numerous in haiidpQr. The town (pop. 
II, 649) takes Its name from a saint, Farid Shah. 
\\ho IS buried there. 

Bibliography \V ise, T he Afu/iammadans 
of Eastei n Bengal^ in yout n. As Soc Beng. 
vol 63, Part ill. (1894). (J S Cotton) 
FARIK, in Arabic, a “large body of men” also 
a “section of a caravan”, thence in Turkish, since 
the reforms (fPanzimatf the general of a divi- 
sion in the army and vice-admiral in the 
fleet. 'I his rank coiresponds to that of Istanbol- 
kadlsi in the hieraichy of the ^Ulema^, Rutbe-i ula 
{Sinful exowell) in the civil service and beylerbey 
of Rumili in the ancient administrative organisa- 
tion, there aie also Bii indji haiik (of the first 
class), whose rank is equal to that of the Bala 
(civil) The latter have the right to be called 
^Otufet-li (gracious) while the former have to be 
content with the title Se^adetAi (fortunate); both 
titles are followed by the expiession Hazretleii 
which is translated “His Excellency ’ in the Turkish 
diplomatic service (Ci.. Hu art.) 

FARIS al-SIJIDYAK Ahmad u. YUsuf, an 
Arabic journalist and author, born in 
Bail at of Maronite parents, was educated at a 
Maronite school in Cairo and then for some time 
collaboiated with Sbihab al-Din on the Egyptian 
official gazette al-WahlPt^ aBMi^rtya He next 
settled in Malta where he worked as a teacher 
of Arabic While heic he composed a Kasida in 
praise of the Bey of Tunis (see </. 

Moigcnl, Ges ^ v. 249 et >cq,\ Goldnber, Abh, Zur 
Aiab, Phtl,y 1. 172 et ^eql) and wrote his Kitab 
aPMukawarOy Aiabtc ami English giammatical 
exeictses and familiar Dialogues (Malta 1840). He 
gave an account of his experiences in Malta and 
his first contact with the results of European 
civilisation there m his Kitab al-Rihla al-Mawsuma 
bt d-fVasita tla Mai r if at Mdl{a wa Kathf ttl- 
Afukhabba^ dm Funun Prubdy which was first 
published in Tunis in 1283=1866 and in a 
second edbion at Stambul 1299=1881. In the 
beginning of the fifties he made a journey to 
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Tans wheie he composed his Grammatre ^ran- 
(aise a V Usage des Arai>es de VAigene^ de V Egypte 
et de la Sytie (Pans 1854) with G. Dugat, and 
to London He gave an account of his journey, 
which suggested to him many critical observations 
on the Arabs and other peoples, in his Kitab 
al'Sak ^ala d-Sah ftffta hu'ica ^l-Faryak ^an At yam 
7iU2 ^uhnr 7ua A^^icam fl ^Udjm aUArab 7va 
d-A^d/am^ Pans 1S55 His I'^ractual Atabu Giant- 
mar (2“<i ed b> H G Williams, London 1866) 
appeared at the same time. Prom London he w’ent 
to Stambul and there became a convert to Islam 
At the end of July i860 he founded the Arabic 
weekly al-Z)ja7vrdib there, which, subsidised by 
the Tuikish government, took up the cause of 
Islam but also gave Muslims a knowledge of 
Europe At the beginning of the eighties his paper 
enjo)ed the greatest prestige throughout the whole 
Muslim w’orld, but his son Salim, who undertook 
the editorship on the death of his fathei in 1305 = 
1884, was unable to maintain the same level He 
published selections from this newspaper in seven 
volumes (Stambul 1288 — 1298) entitled Kanz ai- 
Eaghrdtb ft Muntalhabat al-U>ja7aa' containing 
essajs on literar) subjects, a histor) of the Pranco- 
Geiraan war, poems by and paucgyiics on himself 
and in the last three volumes a history of the 
Ottoman Empire to 1298. He also found time 
for serious philological studies. Besides an Arabic 
primer he published studies in Arabic etymology 
entitled Strr al-Layal Ji U-Ea/b zaa d-Abdal ^ 
Stambul 1284, a grammai, GAa^iyat al-Jllltb zaa 
Munyat al‘Raghib ji' l-Xalnv 7va U-SaiJ 7>ja Iliuuf 
al-Ma'^dni^ Stambul 1288, 1306, a Pcrs-lurk.- 
Arab Dictionary, Kanz al-Lughat^ IlairQt 1876 
and critical contributions to Arabic lexicography 
al-Djasus ^ala 'l-Kiimus^ Stambul 1 299. 

/> I b 1 1 o gt a p hy Zettsc hr d, Deutsi h Mot g. 
Ges,^ \ 249 et stq ; Brockelmann, Ge\ch d, 
Arab Ltt ^ 11 505 see also i p 1063 » 

_ (C. BrOCKIII MANN ) 

FARIS B. Muha.mmad Husam ai-1)\\vla, Abu 
’l> Sh a\\ k, as he is usually called, lord of IIol- 
wan and other places in the neighbourhood 
401 — 437 (1010 — 1046) He inherited his power 
from his father, Abu d-Fath Muhammad b 
^Annaz, w’ho had held sway for about twenty 
years m Dakuka", Holwan, etc Abu ’LShawk 
was at war dunng almost the whole period of his 
rule with neighbouring rulers and with his own 
family His first fight was with al-Mazy.adi of al- 
Hilla, but it ended in peace by a marriage be- 
tween Dubais son of al-Mazyadi and a sister (or 
daughter) of Abu ’1-Shaw k His next quarrel, with 
Tahir b Hilal, a descendant of Badr b. Hasan waih 
[q. V ] was at first less auspicious, as his brothci 
.SuMi was slain by lahir and he himself had to 
take to flight in spite of the help given him by 
al-Mazyadf, who was now his ally, but it also ended 
with a marriage. When peace had actually been 
concluded, Abu ’1-Shawk killed Tahir to revenge 
his brother (406= 1015-1016) In 421 (1030) he 
regained possession of DakOka^ which had been 
held in the interval by the ‘Lkailid Malik b. Bad- 
ran, he won Karmisin and Khulandjan in 430 = 
1039 In the following year, however, a war broke 
out between his son Abu ’1-P'ath, who governed 
Dinawar for him, and his brother Muhalhil, to 
W'hom he had ceded Sbahzrar The uncle was 
victorious and took his nephew prisoner and gave 
him a sound thrashing. Abu ’l-^awk felt himself 
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theieby foiced to besiege his brothei in Shahziur 
but did not attain his object because Muhalhil in- 
cited ^Ala al-Dawda b. Kakuya (see the aiticle mu- 
HAMMAi) B. dushmanziyXr) against him and ano- 
ther brother called Suikhab also seized the oppor- 
tunity to take the field against Abu ’l-SJjawk. 
Although he succeeded in forcing ‘^Ala al-Dawla 
to retreat, he had to cede Dinawar to him. He 
did not dispose of his brother so readily; it was 
only when a much moie dangerous enemy, the 
Saldjuk Ibiahlm Inal, appeared against him, soon 
deprived him of a consideiable portion of his 
teiiitoiy and even plundered and burned the capital 
Holwan in 437 (1046), that he made peace with 
his brothei, the more readily as his son had in 
the meanwhile died in prison. But his day was 
done, foi he died a few weeks later His brother 
Muhalhil took possession of Karmisin and Dinawai 
ind his son SiLdi, whom the Kuids tieacherously 
left in the lurLh, sought and found lefuge with 
Ibiahim Inal Tlie conllict with Muhalhil there- 
upon broke out again but although even the mea- 
sures of the SahJjak loghrulbeg (442 = 1050) 
brought no lasting peace, the fuither course of 
this family feud is not of sufticient histoucal in- 
terest to be detailed here 

y» / b 1 1 ogr a p h y Ibn al-Athh (cd lornbeig), 
i\ 158 </ siq 

al-FARKADANI (dual of faikad) •‘the two 
calves’’, IS the name given by the Aiabs to the 
two brightei stars /3 and y in the quadnlateial 
of the Little Bcar(cf the aiticlc al-dubb, 1. 1078*), 
(3 1^ called .Imoat al-I at kadain (tlic brighter of 
the two calves) and y =z Akh/it al-karkadain (the 
darker of the two calves) 

B i b 1 1 o 1 a p h V al-Ka/vvini, Ko^niographie 
(ed. Wustenfeld), 1. 29, 1. Ideler, I nttisu- 
chtf/igtn ttber din Utttptitng u. die Bed cutting 
dtf Stci nnamm (Berlin 1809), p 3 and 12 

(11 Suint ) 

FARKIN. [See maiyai arikin ] 

FARMAN. [See Herman] 

FARMUL a mountainous district in 
Afghanistan lying to the west of Kabul, in- 
habited by a race of Tadjik origin known as 
Tarmrili __ (M Lonovvokiu Dami s.) 

FARRUKHABAD. 'Ihe name of a district 
and town in the United Provinces of 
British India It is one of the distiicts of the 
Allahabad division and is situated in the Eastern 
part of the Ddab between the Ganges and fbamna 
between 26^46' and 27° 43' N. and 78^8' and 
80® i' E The area is 1685 pt^pu- 

lation (in 1901) 925,812. The proportion of Mu- 
hammadans IS larger than in most of the neigh- 
bouiing districts, chiefly owing to the extensive 
Afghan immigration in the xxid'i and xviiid> centu- 
ries. Ihe principal towm is harrukhabad which is 
joined as a municipality with the civil and mili- 
tary station at Fathgarh close by. Pop. 67,338 
Another important town is Kanaudj. Pop 18,552. 

There are several ancient sites of importance in 
the distiict the principal of which arc Sankisa, 
which is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hioucn 
Thsang, Karapila the capital of the kingdom of 
Panfcala, and Kanaudj which plays a great part 
in early Indian history. It was Ilarshu Vardhana’s 
capital in the vii>'> cent. a. i>., and afterwards the 
centre of the powerful empire of the Piatihara 
Riidjputs It was plundered by Mahmlid (lhaznawi, 
but endured till Muhammad b. Sam’s invasion 
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m 589 (1193). The conqueror himself struck coins 
there m the Indian style, and it was afterwards 
a tempoiary capital of Muhammad III b. Tughlak 
In the xviii'*‘ century a semi-independent state 
was founded by Muhammad Khan Bangash, a 
membei of the Afjihan colony which had settled 
in the neighbourhood during the reign of Aw- 
rangzeb He founded a new town on the banks 
of the Ganges which he named Farru kh Sbad after 
the Erapeior barrukh-siyar in 1126 (1714), and 
It soon attained great prosperity, and became an 
Imperial mint. Muhammad Khan died in 1156 
(1743) succeeded by his son Kakm 

Khan who was killed in 1161 (1748) in a battle 
against the Rohelas. A large part of the terii- 
toiicb of the Nawwabs of tarrukhabad was lost, 
and the state seemed to have come to an end, 
the Emperor (Ahmad Shah) being hostile to the 
Banga&h family. But its fortunes weie revived by 
Ahmad Khan, a younger bi other of Kakm Khan, 
who defeated the Wazlr bafdai Hjang and reco- 
vered Fairukhabad 1163 (1750) biom him the 
town derived its second name of Ahmadnagar 
Farrukhabad, ^\hlch appears on the coins of 
^Alamgir II , Shah Hjahan III and Shah ‘^Alam II 
the earliest being dated 1170 Aftei many vicis- 
situdes and the temporary loss of his dominions 
Ahmad Khan finally succeeded in recovering a 
gieat part of them and lived till 1185 (1771), the 
state however remained subordinate to Oudh. The 
first British occupation of Farrukhabad took place 
in 1777 w'hen a body of troops and a Resident 
were posted theie by Warren Hostings, but the 
Nawwabs continued to held it till 1802 when it 
was incorpoiated in the British Dominions, Nasir 
Djang being then Nawwab. In 1804 the Mahr- 
attSs wxre defeated close to Fariukhab 5 d in 1804 
by Lord Lake Ihc Naww-ubs letaincd their private 
estates, but the last of thcm,Tafn77iil Husain, joined 
the mutinous Bengal army in 1857 and obtained 
possession of Farrukhabad wdiich he held till Jan 
1858 He was exiled and went to Mecca in 1859 
Aftei the British occupation Farrukhabad, which 
had been one of Sljah ‘^Alain’s piincipal mints, 
became a mint of the East India Company w'ho 
continued to issue coins bearing the name of 
Shah ‘^Alam and the regnal year 45 up to 1835, 
although Shah ^Alam had died in 1221 (1806). 
These rupees w’ere in Persian and followed bhah 
‘'Alam’s insciiptions They were known as the 
Tairukhabadi Sicca rupee, fioin the word ‘sikka' 
w'lth which the Persian legend commences 

Bibl logr ap h y Elliot and Dow'son, Htstoj y 
of India^ (London 1877), Vol viii., W. Iivinc, 
The Bangash N aivwabs of Iud rnkhabad font n 
As Sos. Beng ^ 1878-1879, Itnp Gazetted of 
India^ Prennrictal Senes^ (Calcutta 1908), 1. 418 
ct seq,^ 11 . N. Wright, Catalogue^ Coins of In- 
dian Museum^ (Oxfoid 1908), Vol. in. p. \lvi, 
W. Crooke, N IV Pi evinces of Indta^ (Lon- 
don 1897), p. 1 16, 122, S Lanc-Poole, Cata- 
logue of Moghul Coins m the British Museum, 
(M. Longworth Dames) 
farrukhAn GIlan-SiiAh, an ispehbed 
of Tabanstan (709 — 722) called the Great 
{Inizut g') and the Virtuous {^djiu 'l-manakto\ son 
of DfibCiya, conquered MiTzandaiSn and restored 
peace to the frontiers of his kingdom Defeated 
by the rebel Dailamitcs he fled to Amul, enti cach- 
ed himself in FirQzabad and finally rid himself 
of the besiegers by causing them to believe that 


he had enormous supplies of bread. He gave asylum 
to the Khdri^Is persecuted by al-Hadjdj 5 dj, but 
aftervvaids made war on them and executed their 
chiefs, when SufySn b Abi ’l-Abrad al-Kalbl advan- 
ced against him with an army. Ya/Id b. al-Muhal- 
lab, goveinor of Khoras 5 n under SulaimSn b ^Abd 
al-Malik (96 — 99 = 715 — 717), uasuccessfully at- 
tempted to conquer 7 'abaristan but deemed himself 
lucky to be able to get out of the country on 
payment of compensation for the devastation he 
had wrought Farrukhan died in 722 , he was the 
maternal grandfathei of al-MansOr , son of the 
Caliph al-Mahdi His capital was Sari, which he 
had rebuilt and improved, he was succeeded by 
his son Dad-burz-mihr. 

Bibliography Ibn Isfandiyar, History of 
Tabanstan (transl by Browne), p. 99 et seq ; 
Zahir al-Din, Ta^rlJAt Tabanstan (cd. by Dorn), 
p. 45 et seq,\ Moidtmann in the Zeitschr der 
Deutschen Morgen I G^s xxx 494, P. Horn 
in the Grundr, der tran. Phtlol 11 548 and 
note 2 (Cl Huart.) 

FARRUKHI, Aku ’l-Hasan ^Ali b. DiClUgii, 
a Persian poet born in Sistan, a pupil of ‘^Un- 
suri Rashid Watwat has compared him with the 
Arabic poet Mutanabbi, on account of the sim- 
plicity of his style combined with the originality of 
his genius lie was the panegyrist of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghazna and of the Emir Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Tahir b Nasr Caghani, governor of Balkh. He 
wrote a treatise on the art of poetry entitled 
Tai djurnan al-Baldgha The Diwan of his poems 
enjoyed a certain fame in Transoxiana but he was 
foigotten in Khorasan. He died in 429 (1038). His 
Dnvan was lithographed in Teheran in 1301-1302. 

Btbltogi ap h y Nizami 'Arudi Samarkand!, 
Cahdi Makala (Gibb Memorial Senes, xi ), p. 
36 (tiansl by Browne, p 58), Dawdat-^ah, 
Tadhkii at al-Shu^ai if (ed. Browne), p. 55, Mu- 
hammad ^Vwfi, Lubab al-Albah (ed. Browne\ 
11. p 47 . Rida-Kuli-Khan, MadjmeP al-Fu^aha^,^ 
L 439 (with many extracts from the Ditodti) 

\ Hammer, Rede kunste Petstens,^ p 47 , Schefer, 
Chrestomathie petsane,^ 11. 242 — 252 (Pers. text 
with notes), H Elh6 in the Grand, der tran, 
Philol,,^ 11. 224 et seq, (Cl, Huart) 

FARRUKHSIYAR, Muhammad, fourteenth 
emperor of Dihli of the house of Timur, 
was born in 1686-1687 and w'as the second son 
of Muhammad LV/im (‘^Azim al-Sha^n), third son 
of SJiah ‘^Alain Bahadur Shah. His early life was 
spent in Bengal, whcie his father was governor, 
but w'hen ljjah 5 ndftr ascended the throne he was 
summoned to Dihli, doubtless in order that he 
might share the fate of his father and elder 
brother. He fled from DhUkS and took refuge in 
Patna and owung to the general disgust excited 
by Djahandgr’s misconduct, found little difficulty 
in persuading the two Saiyid brothers of BUrha, 
Husain ‘^All Khfin, governor of Bihar, and ‘^Abd- 
allah Khan, goNernor of llahabad, to espouse his 
cause. Having proclaimed Farrukhsiyar emperor 
they marched w'lth him towards Dihli, defeating 
DjahSndar at Samugafh, near Agra. Dl^bftndSr w’as 
strangled and his son was blinded, and on Fcbr. 
10, 17 13, Farrukhsiyar ascended the throne m 
Dihlr. Quairels broke out almost at once between 
the emperor and the two Saiyids. There were 
faults on both sides The Saiyids were ambitious 
grasping, and overhearing, and Farrukhsiyar was 
weak, treacherous, and cowardly, and the history 
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of his reign is largely a record of his abortive 
plots against the bi others. In 1719 Husain 'All 
Khan hastened fiom the Dakhan, his viceroyalty, 
to support his brother at court and on March i 
the einpeior was dragged from the womens’ apart- 
ments of his palace w'here he had taken refuge, 
and thrown into piison, the Saiyids raising to the 
throne, under the title of RaH' al-Daradjat, a pup- 
pet prince, cousin to Farrukhsiyar who was mur- 
dered or commuted suicide in prison two months 
later His reign is memorable in the annals of 
British India for the famous fattnTin^ exempting 
the English Company, on pa) ment of a fixed sum 
annually, from customs duties throughout the em- 
pire. This was obtained by the influence oi a Scot- 
tish surgeon named Hamilton, who had accompanied 
a mission to Dihll and earned Farruyisiyar’s gra- 
titude by curing him of an obstinate disease. 

B lb ho a f h\ Si var in, 

(T. \V. H\ir. ) 

PARS (aiabicised from the Old Persian Par (a 
[Achaemenid inscuptions]), the ancient Persis 
or Persia in the narrowest sense, the 
ancestral home of the Peisians, a province of 
Persia in the S. E of the modern Iran wnth its 
capital Shiraz, bounded in the N by TrSk 'Adjami, 
in the S. by the Persian Gulf, m the E by Kir- 
man and in the W. by Khuzistan It was divided 
into five districts in the middle ages, Istakhr, 
Ardashir-khurra, Darabdjird, Sabur and Fenna- 
l^usraw besides fiNC ramm or camps of Kurds. 
— In the caliphate of 'Omar, al-'.\la b al-Had- 
rami, gosenior of Bahrain, made an attempt to 
conquer the land by sending 'Arfadja b Harthama 
al-Bariki thithei by water, but the latter was 
recalled soon after his arrival. On the death of 
al-'Ala Ills successor 'Odiman b .^bi l-'As renew'- 
ed the attempt by sending to Ears his brother 
al-Hakam, who seized two islands and the town 
of Taww'adj It was onl) under ‘^Othman that the 
complete subjection of the province was attained, 
the Marzban Shahrak conducted the defence against 
the Muslim invaders but he was defeated and 
slain in the sanguinary conflict at Reshahr near 
Tawwadj (664, BalCtdJiun, p. 386) Abu Musa al- 
Ash'arl, who had set out with an army from 
Ba-»ra, invaded Fars from the west at the same 
time. After joining forces 'Othnnln and Abu MQs.T 
captured ^Traz and Siniz , 'Othman alone took 
Darabdjird, Fasa and Sabur Soon afterwards 'Abd 
Allah b 'Amir, who had been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief by the Caliph T)thman forced Is- 
takhr, w'hich was defended by Mahek to surrender 
(28 = 648) and in the following )ear he took 
DjQr (Firuz-abad). — The Khai adj was fixed at 
33 million dirhams and raised to 35 millions under 
Mutaw’akkil, the Djizya )ielded 18 millions. — 
The country was coveied with fortresses; the best 
known are the three citadels, which were built 
on the three peaks above Istakhr and notably 
that of Ushkunwln, the castle of al-Djiss, w'hcrc 
a knowledge of Iranian tradition and its archi- 
ves was preserved (Inostrancew', Sassann/es^ 

p. 8; Istakhr!, p. iiS, 2 — 4). 

B tbltography . Baladhorl, p 386 et seq , 
Spiegel, Eramsche Alterthumskunde 1. 214, 
HadjdjI Mirza Hasan FasM, F^ai s-N^lme (lith 
Teheran I 3 * 3 )^ Barbier de Meynard, Dutton, 
geogr, de la Perse^ p. 410— 413, G. Le Strange, 
Easter?^ Caliphate,^ p. 248 et seq , do., Descrip- 
tion of the Province of Pars (xii. Jahrh.), from 


the MS. of Ibn al BalkhI in the Journ, P* As, 
Soc.,^ January 1912; P. Schwarz, Tran im Mtt- 
tclalter,^ 1.-— 111. (Cl. Huarf.) 

FARSAKH. an Arabic loanword derived from 
a North Iranian form (proved by the Armen 
hrasakh and the Syr. p>asaUin\ modern Persian 
farsang (Pehl. frasiing,^ Gld Persian in Ileroclotos 
and Xenophon Txpx(r&yy^<i\ a Persian measure 
of length, equivalent to the distance covered in 
an hour by a horse walking. This fatsakh contains 
6000 trade-ells {dhttal- or dhar^-i raitni) of 1.0387 
metres each = 6232 2 metres The Arab farsakh 
was thiee Arab miles or 12000 ells = 5762.8 
me ties 

Btbltogtaphy. P. I lorn in the G rundr. 
det nan Phiiol.^ i. 2, p. 127; J. A. Decourde- 
manchc, Tiaite ptattqtu des potds et mesitres,^ 
p. 89, A. Querry, Dioit mtisulnian,^ 1. 88 and 
126, Note, Kcyzei, Pticts de jurupi udencc mn- 
suhnafU,^ p. 73, H. Sauvaire, Nmnismatique et 
rnctiologtc musuhnane {Journ As.,^ 8^h Senes, 
viii. 520), A. Mcillet in the Memoir es de la 
Sol de Linguistiqne,^ wii (1911), 247 

(Ci. Hu\ri.) 

FARSI^AN. [Sec i>ERsr\] 
al-FARUK^ [See ^omar n al- kh ai 1 Aic] 
ai-FARUKI ai-BakI, an Arab poet, 

born at al-Mawsil in 1204 (1790), took pride in 
being a descendant of the Caliph T)mar I and 
theiefore boie the ntd>a\ al-haruki and al- 
'Omari Little is know-n of his life, we only 
know that he accompanied his cousin, Kasim Pasha, 
when the lattei v\as sent by the Sublime Porte 
to Baghdad to dcstioy the power of the Mamluks 
there, and when this expedition was unsuccessful 
he went with the next expedition for the same 
purpose under 'Ah Riza Pasha. The latter suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the rule of DaHld 
Pa^a and the Mamluks, and al-F aruki remained 
with him in Baghdad as ketkhoda of the wilayet 
till his death in 1278 (1862) 'Othman al-MawsilI 
published m Cairo in 1316 (1896) al-Tiryak al- 
Paruki min MiinihaTit al-Patukl of his poetry. 
Besides this Dh^an he composed another entitled 
Ahillat al-Afkdi ft Maghani d-Ibtikar and a 
biographical w'ork Nuzhat al-Dahi ft Tailidqtm 
Pudalid al-Asr, 

Bibhograp hy G /aidan, APaduihit al- 

Shaik,, 

AL- FARUIfL Muila MahmUi) b. Muhammad 
was born 993 = 1585 at Djaw'npiir He received 
his early education from his grandfather and 
Ustadh al-Mulk Muhammad Afdal al-DjawnpIiil 
and after completing his course at the age of 17, 
began to deliver lectures to the students who 
then thronged in Djawnpur from all parts of India 
His literary fame and scholarly attainments soon 
became known to the Emperor Sbah IJjahan who 
asked the Muila to adorn his court He accepted 
the invitation When he came near Dihll, Sa'd 
Allah I^an, the mintster, was sent to receive him 
and he was brought into Dihlf with all the honours 
due to him. The Emperor gave him an appointment 
in the Man^ab (office) of Sth lyadl (three hundred 
per month) and showered royal favours upon him. 
He was one of the most eminent 'ulama, not 
only in India, but in the whole Islamic world of 
his time When he went with the Emperor to 
Lahore and visited ^ah Mir Lahorl, the saint re- 
proached him for being too much engaged in woildly 
affairs and advised him to abandon the Emperor’s 
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service. Accordingly he resigned the royal service 
and went to his native land where he passed his 
last days in deliveiing lectures to Muslim students 
and wilting books. As a s<.holar in philosophy 
and rhetoric, it may be said that Mahmud was 
one of ihc most distinguished scholais in the 
Islamic woild and his woiks on these two subjects 
have been adopted in the final courses in all the 
Indian Univeisities, and certificates of competency 
are awarded only to those students who aie found 
proficient in his works. He died 1062=1651. 
lie IS the author of the following works 
I. JJasLnya "^ala ''l-Adab al-ISdkiya^ a super- 
commentary on ‘"Abd al-Baki al-Siddiki’s Commen- 
taiy on the treatise on Dialectics entitled al-Rtsdla 
al~ S/iai ifiya fi Aiidb al-Mundzara by .Saiyid 

.^arif al-Djuidjanl (D. 816 == 1413). I^aiangi 
Mahall Library^ f. 37 

II Al’Fani'iil fi ^arh a/~/unv(ftd^ a commen- 
tary on ‘^Abd al-Kaliman b. Ahmad al-ldji’s work 
on ihctoric entitled al-Fawd^td al~Ghiydthlya^ Pun- 
ted, Cawnpore 

III. RisTila fi Ithbat al-HayTild^ a treatise on 
the first matter (Ilayula); Ind Off. 561. 

IV. Al-Sbams a work on philoso- 

phy, being a common taiy on his ow^n woik en- 
titled al'-JItkinat al-Bdhifia.^ lithogiaphed at *^Alawi 
Pi css A. H. 1278, Ludhiana 1280 and Lucknow 
1288 Glosses (a) By Mulla NizSm al-Din (d 
Ii6i = 1748), Faranffi Mahall Library., f 26 (b) 
By Hamd Allah b Shukr Allah al-Sandili (d 
1160=1747), Ind Off 562 (c) By Mulla Hasan 
b. Kadi Ghulam Mustafa al-Laknaw'i, Rant pm 
Library.^ 386, Latangi Mahall Libiaiv.^ p 26 

B tb 1 1 og rap hy Azad al-Bilgirami, Subhal 
al-Mmdjdn.^ p 53, Zaidt, p 48, 

fiakii Muhammad al-Lahorl, IladcPik al- liana- 
fiya., P 413 ? Siddik Hasan al-Kannudji, Abdjad 
allClUm.^ p. 901, and Biockelmann, Gcsch d 
A/ab. Lit to , Vol 11. p 420 

(M lllDWEl IIosmn) 

FARUKI DYNASTY This dynasty was founded 
by Malik Ra(.lja, son of Khandjahan 1 ariiki who 
claimed descent from the second Khalifa.^ ^Umar 
al-baruk ('the Disci iminator’) and was one of the 
a/niis of ^Alil al-Din KhildjI and Muhammad b 
Taghlak hiru/ Taghlak gave Malik Radja a ^Ijai^i; 
lu Kh5nde^ and afterwards made him governor 
of that proMiicc On the disiuption of the empiie 
after the death of Fiiuz in 1388 he became vir- 
tually independent and his eldest son Nasir Kh.ln, j 
who succeeded him on his death (Apiil 9, 1399), ' 
formally proclaimed his independence. Having 
established his authority throughout his small 
principality by captuiing Aslrgarh from a Hindu 
chieftain he gave to his dominions the name of 
I^Sndcsh , denve<l from his own title of Khan, 
and founded, as his capital, the city of Burhanphr. 

In 1436-1437 Nasir l^an invaded the dominions 
of his son-in-law, “^Ala. al-Diu Ahmad II (Bahmani) 
of the Dakhan, but was defeated, and Khandesh 
w’as laid w^aste. He died on Oct. i, I437i 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mlrfin ‘^Adil 
KhSln I. who was murdcied on April 30, 1441, 
and was succeeded by his son Mlrin MubSrak 
^an 1. who died, after a peaceful reign, on 
June 5, 1457. His son, Malik ^Aini (or Qhani) 
entitled “^Adil II., was one of the most powerful 
of the FarUVl princes and attempted to free his 
state from its condition of s#mi-dependence on 
Guijarftt, but was compelled by MahmUd I to 
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purchase peace by payment of arrears of tribute. 
He died on Jan. 15, 1492, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Da^Qd Khan, who died on Aug. 28, 
1508. After a civil war Da^Od's cousin, 'Adil KhSn 
III. w'as placed on the throne (April i, 1509) by 
his inatcinal grandfather, MahmQd I. of Gudjarat. 
^Adil Khan HI. died on Aug 24, 1520, and was 
succeeded by Miran Muhammad Shah, his son by 
a piincess of Gudjarat. After an eventful reign in 
Khandesh Niiran Muhammad was raised to the 
throne of Gudjarat on the death of his maternal 
uncle, Bahadur Shah, but died (May 4, 1536) be- 
fore he could leach AhmadabSd, and was suc- 
ceeded in Khandesh by his brother, MlrSn Mu- 
baiak Shah On Dec. 19, 1566, Mubarak died and 
was succeeded by his elder son Miran Muham- 
mad II on whose death in 1576 his infant son 
Hasan was proclaimed Shah, but Muhammad’s 
younger brother Radja '^Ali, who had entered Ak- 
bar’s service, hastened from Agra to Khande>>h, 
deposed his nephew, and ascended the thione as 
Akbai’s vassal, eschew'ing tne title of Shah, which 
had been in use since the elevation of Muham- 
mad I to the throne of Gudjarat II is policy of 
preventing, by means of conciliation, imperial in- 
tervention m the Dakhan was frustrated by the 
dissensions in Ahmadnagar, and the appeal of 
one paity to Dihh. He resisted Akbar’s first act 
of aggression but was compelled to support the 
emperor in the campaign which ended in the 
annexation of Beiar and lost his life in the battle 
of Sonpat (1596) fighting on the imperial side 
against the eunuch Suhail Khan , who was attemp- 
ting to recover Bcrar for Ahmadnagar His son 
and successor Bahadur Khan , a dissolute and 
feeble luler, reversed his fatheTs wise policy and 
measured his stiength with that of the emperor 
Aslrgarh fell (1599-1600) after a siege of ten 
months, I^andesh was annexed and Bahadur died, 
a state prisonei in Lahoi, in 1623-1624, 

Khande:di nevei enjo)ed complete independence 
under the baruki dynasty but was always tributary 
cither to Gudjarat or Mahva, usually to the former, 
and owed its existence as a separate state to the 
mutual jealousy of these two Kingdoms and their 
common fear of the Kingdom of the Dakhan. 

B tblio^i a p h\ To'} ikh-t Fin 11. 

(T. W. Haig) 

FARWAN or PvRWVX, a small town on the 
Pandjshir River north of Kabul and south of 
a pass bearing the same name wdiich crosses the 
Hindu-Kush range into Afghan Turkistan at a 
height of 12,300 ft 

Faiw'an w'as a mint of the Ghaznawids, coins 
having been stiuck there by Alptigln, Subuktigln, 
Isma^il and Mahmud It seems to have been in 
Alptigln’s possession as early as 365 when he 
struck coins in the name of MansUr b, Nuh his 
Samani suzeiain It is mentioned also by Idrisi 
(as Karw^n), Istakhii and Abu T-Fida. Babur calls 
It by Its modern name of Parwan, which is used 
by all recent tiavelleis such as Lord, Masson and 
Holdich In 618 l)jalal al-Din Mangbarni ^ua- 
rizm ShZtb inflicted a defeat at Barw’Sn or l*'arw5n 
on the Mongol forces. 

B t b 1 1 ogr ap h y , E Thomas, The Coins of 
the Kings of Ghazni (London 1848), B M. 
Cat. Oriental Coins y Vol. 11. p 128, Geogtaphte 
(tEdrisi.^ (Pans 1836), p. 476; Erskine, Me- 
molts of Baber^ (London 1826), p. 139; Ra- 
verty, fabakdt-i-Na^iri.^ p. 2885 Holdich, Gates 
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of Indta^ (London 1910), p 276, 414, Afasson's 

Travels^ (London 1844), Vol 111 p 166. 

(M. Longworth Dames) 

FARWARDiN (i* ) the fiist month of the Per- 
Sian solar year, also the name of the I9*h day 
of each month which was observed as a feast. 

FAS (Fe 7 from the old Spanish spelling) a 
to>vn in Morocco and one of the residen- 
ces of the Sultan, situated in 4° 54' 30" 
Long W. of Greenwich and 34° 6 ' 20" N. Lat., 
it has about 100,000 inhabitants (Erckrnann 50,000, 
Gaillard 90,000, Lamartinicrc 100,000, Budgett 
Meakin 120,000) 

Fas lies at a height of 1155 feet above sea level 
in the centre of the plain of Salts, in part on a 
plateau which lies in front of the outer spurs of 
the Djebel Zelagha and in part in the hollow 
through which the waters of the Wadi has run 
to the Sebu which Hows about 5 miles to the 
east of the city. Ihc latter is about 130 miles 
S. E. of Tangier, 40 N. E of Meknes, 105 K of 
Rbat, 250 N. E. of Marrakus]] Its geographical 
situation IS a most fortunate one, “Fez” writes 
A Uernaid “lies almost m the centic of the de- 
pression which separates the mountains of the 
coast from the Allas and is on the natuial load 
which runs along the base of the Atlas so that 
the two great and historical loads in Morocco 
cross one another there It commands the load 
trom Morocco and lafilelt by the Innaw'en the 
road from the Atlantic by the Sebn, the laigest 
river of Barbary *’ (A Bernard, Lcs CapitaUs de 
la Beibene^ B ecu a I de Alemouts ct de Textes 
publte par B Ecolc des Lettres d\Alger ^ Algiers 
1905, p 137) We may add that the de\elopment 
of the city has been facilitated by the abundant 
supplies of water and by the existence in its 
neighbourhood of building materials (lime and 
Slone, clay etc.), 

has really consists of two towns differing con- 
siderably in situation and population Fas al-Dtadid^ 
the new town and Fas al-Bali^ the old town 

Fas al-Djadid is built on the east on a spur 
of the plateau which bounds the plain of Sais and 
dominates the old town It is surrounded by w'alls 
flanked on the south by two small forts called 
Burdj Twil and Buidj Sidi bii Nafa, which com- 
mand the valley, at the bottom of which runs the 
southern arm of the Wadi has. In the north rises 
the Kasba of the ‘^erarda, a broad rectangular 
enclosuie the interior of which is covered by huts 
of clay and reeds, the siloes containing the gram 
supplies of the Makhzen or the enclosures for 
the sheep The suburb of Bu Djeliid lies m 
the northeast it is waste land wdiere the troops 
and caravans encamp The walls built in the 
reign of Malay Hasan have transformed it into 
a kind of passage connecting the old town 
with the new. It includes the palace and grounds 
of Bu ^lelQd as well as the Kasba of the same 
name. In the northeast, at some distance from 
the walls, is the msalla where on feast-days the 
Sultan says prayer in the presence of represen- 
tatives of the tribes. 

Fas al-DjadId is a city of government offices 
The Dar al-Maldizen alone occupies more than 
half of It. This is an assemblage of buddings 
and courtyards where the government of Morocco 
has Its headquarters It includes the old Meshwar, 
the Dar al-Makhzen in the narrower sense, in- 
cluding the benl^a [q. v., 1. 697'^] or offices of 


the viziers, a pavilion for the Sultan etc., the 
palaces which form the Sultan’s private residence 
recognisable by their roofs of green tiles, the 
pavilion leserved for the reception of foreign en- 
voys, the impel lal menagerie, the Arsenal, the new 
Meshwar, the gardens of Lalla Amina and Agiiedal. 
The town itself which is traversed from N. to S. 
by a street of shops, is rather wretched in ap- 
pearance The houses often half in ruins aie, as 
a rule, only of one story and then interiors lack 
the luxiiiious adoinment which characterises the 
houses of Fas al-Bali. Several mosques rise from 
among the hovels, the most notable are the “Great 
Mosque”, the “Red Mosque” and the “Green Mos- 
que” so called from the colour of then minarets, 
all tliiee built by the Marinids, and lastly the 
mosque of MQkly ^Abd Allah built in the xviid^ 
century by the ruler of this name which is used 
as a mausoleum for the Shoifa^ of the luling 
family The population (membering 6000 — 7000) 
consists for the most pait of soldiers who live 
in the town with then families in the inteivals 
of militaiy expeditions so that Fas al-Djadid is 
half empty when the Sultan and the Makhzen 
are absent Finally, separated from the Muslim 
town and adjoining the palace there is the Jewish 
quartei or “Mellah” the population of w'hicb , 
numbering perhaps a thud moie than that of the 
Muslim town, is crowded together in nariow streets 
with houses several stones high and foims a striking 
contrast by its animation *to the quiet of the 
Mooiish quarters 

has al-I)jadid is really only an annexe of has 
al-Bali, which the inhabitants call “Medina” (“the 
city”). Its site IS much moie iiregular and pictu- 
resque than that of the new towm The difference 
in level between highest and lowest points is 600 
feet The town lies along the naiiow valley of 
the Wadi Fas, its houses, mosques and gardens 
rise up the steep slopes of the hills that enclose 
the Wadi from its bed to the walls that ciown 
the ridges. A wall, of which the oldest pails 
date from the Almohad peiiod, completely sur- 
rounds the tow'n , it is flanked at some distance 
to the north and south by two stone bastions, 
called Burdj al-Gisa and Burdj I'utuh from the 
names of the adjoining gates Ikiilt in 990 (1581) 
by Ahmad al-Mansur on the model of European 
fortifications by Christian slaves, these forts com- 
mand the whole town. In spite of the dilapidated 
condition of these defences they suffice to piotect 
the inhabitants fiom the attacks of the Beibers 
of the neighbourhood, of which they live in con- 
stant fear, they have even on many occasions 
enabled them to resist the Sultan himself Access 
to the town is obtained through the gates let 
into the massive walls These are in the north, 
Bab al-Gisa, in the N. E. , Bab al-Mahruk (the 
“Gate of the Burnt Man”) so called in memory 
of a Berber chief whose body was burned there 
when the building was completed, and where since 
then the heads of rebels slam in com sc of the 
Sultan’s expeditions are exposed ; in the S E. 
Bab al-Futuh, in the S Bab al-Djadid below which 
runs the main arm of the river, in the S. E. 
Bab al-Hadid. 

The space marked out by the walls is divided 
into three quarters (kesma or ferkd). al-Lemtiyin, 
al-Andalus and ^Adwa. The quarter of the I.em- 
^iyin takes its name from the Lcmta Berber tribe 
of the neighbourhood who peopled it originally. 
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It occupies the southern part of Fas and corres- 
ponds to the '^Adwat al-Kai awlytn of the Idrisid 
period. In it is the Kasba of the Filala, a fortress 
built by the Almohad Amir Muhammad al-Nasir 
and allotted by Mulay al-Rashid in the xvir*> 
centuiy to his compatiiots from Tafilelt as a resi- 
dence. The whole of this quartei, ^\hlch is princi- 
pally inhabited by members of tribes who have 
settled in Fas, is well provided with gardens. 
The Andalus quaitei comprises the part of the 
town that adjoins the river and a zone of gaidens 
stretching between Bab al-Djadid and Bab al-Hadid. 
It IS the heart of the city and contains the prin- 
cipal mosques (Karawiyin, Mulay Idris), it includes 
the network of alleys of the Kaisariya bazaar, 
occupied by all kinds of merchants and tradesmen, 
noisy and animated during the day but deseited 
and silent at night and the fumiuks or waiehouses 
of the merchants Lastly the 'Adwa quartei which 
corresponds to the ^Adwat al-Andalus of the Idris- 
ids lies all along the right bank of the Wadi 
has It is a quiet and thinly populated distiict. 
“Marabouts, Zawiyas and old and peaceful mosques 
abound” writes Gaillard “Its quiet and pictuies- 
que streets are sought at by “tolba” and pious 
believeis who give themselves up to their devout 
meditations sheltered fiom the bustle of the age”. 
The streets of the diffeient quarters are as a rule 
veiy narrow and shut in by houses which almost 
meet overhead and shut out the sun. The majority 
are on slopes and, as they are not paved, after ram 
become regular sewers Still narrowei alleys bianch 
off fiom each stieet 

The abundance of running watei is one of the 
featuics of Fas The Wadi Fas never dries up 
even in summer and the situation of the city 
enables its water to be used for all domestic pur- 
poses The W.adl, which rises half a day’s journey 
to the west. Hows undiminished into has al-Djadid, 
it then sends off on the light a number of arms 
^^hlch fall in cascades into the Wadi al-Zitun to 
reunite again, flow into has al-Bali under the 
name Wadi al-KabIr and feed an artificial channel 
called the Masmuda, The Wadi Fas itself, on 
leaving Fas al-Djadid, divides into t-wo streams 
which in then turn break up into an infinite 
number of biooks which aftci flowing through 
the various quarteis reunite beyond the \\alls. 
Special conduits supply the mhrbitants with drink- 
ing water, others irrigate the gardens, drive the 
mills, flush the sewers and clean the stiects. This 
last is a very ancient practice for it is mentioned 
by Ibn Hawkal: “In summer water from the nvei 
IS allowed to run through the city to clean the 
ground and refiesh the air” {^Description deTApt- 
qiie^ transl de Slane, Journal Asiattque^ 1842, 
p. 286). The richness of Fas in lunning ^^ater is 
one of the themes on which the Arab authors de- 
light to dwell, they even claim that the water of 
the Wadi has marvellous propel ties. Accoiding to 
the author of the Kit (as it cures of stone in the 
bladder and dispels foul odours, it softens the 
skin and destroys insects, it makes the pleasuies 
of the senses more agreeable, etc. 

Fas IS celebrated throughout the Maghrib not 
only for the beauty of its site but also for the 
number and impoitance of its religious monuments. 
The various dynasties that have succeeded one 
another there, have devoted great attention to 
enriching it with monuments of this kind so that 
there are no less than 850 religious edifices of all 


orders and of all sizes in the city, mosques, ma- 
drasas, oratories, and zawiyas or chapels built on the 
tomb of some holy person The mosques all present 
the same general arrangement, an outer court 
with a fountain for ablutions, opening on to a 
central court surrounded by arcades forming one or 
more naves. They diffei in size, in the form of the 
minarets which flank them and in the details of the 
ornamentation. The type of minaret, for example, 
has sensibly changed in the course of centuries. 
At first squat and without ornament, such as may 
be seen in the mosque of the Karawiyin, it becomes 
more elegant in the Almoravid period. In imita- 
tion of the Moorish minarets of Spain, it affects 
a quadrangular form and terminates in a lantern. 
The sides have majolica borders and the panels 
are decorated with designs in relief forming trel- 
lises. This type was retained under the Almohads 
and Marinids Prom the xvi’P century on, the 
trellises in relief disappear; the borders of faience 
of many colours give ijjUce to others in green 
faience, sometimes even the panels are inlaid en- 
tirely with enamelled bricks of one colour. At the 
same time the porches of car\cd wood which 
sheltered the doors were abandoned and replaced 
by plaster mouldings which could be more easily 
w 01 iced Nevertheless the mam principles of archi- 
tecture (arcades, arches etc.), the processes of con- 
struction and decoration which were handed down 
from generation to generation remained the same 
as in the middle ages 

The chief mosques in P'as al-Bali are the mosque 
of the Madrasa Bu Ainaniya, the mosque of the 
Kasba of the F'llala, those of Sidi Ahmad al-Shawu, 
Sidi Ahmad al-Fakih, of Bab al-Gisa and lastly 
in the Keddan quaitcr, the Djami' al-Nuwar, the 
most ancient sanctuary in P'as, also called the 
moscpie of the ^arifs and built near the well 
where tiadition says that Malay Idris used to 
come and sit with his Shaikhs to watch the building 
of the city. Three mosques are much more cele- 
brated than any of the others, viz. the mosques 
of the Andalusians, of Karawiyin and the greatest 
of all that of Mulay Idris At first a simple oratory 
in the time of the Idrisids the mosque of the An- 
dalusians was made a Khutba mosque in 321 A. H 
(933 A D ) by the Zen.ata Emir ^hmad al-Hamdani, 
piovided with a minaret by the Emir Ahmad b 
Bu Bakr, then enlarged by the Almohad al-NaMr 
to Its present dimensions The Mosque of al-Ka- 
rawiyin (of the people of Kairawan) dates like the 
preceding from the Idnsid period Begun in 248 A H. 
(861 862) it w'as enlarged by the Emir Ahmad b 
Bu Bakr, who built its minaret and finally greatly 
altered in the reign of Yusuf b Tashfin The 
author of the Kit tas says that at that time it 
covered a w^hole qua^rter of the city and contained 
270 pillars forming 16 naves Al-KarawI\In is the 
largest mosque in the whole of the Maghrib. It 
IS also the official mosque, in which the people 
aie summoned to hear the Sultan’s proclamations 
But if al-KarawTym is the most important mosque 
in P'as, the ZSwiya ol Mulay Idris is certainly 
the most venerated, for it is built on the tomb 
of the founder of P'Ss As the oiiginal sanctuary 
had fallen into rums, it was rebuilt in 1308 a d. 
on the same site and restoied in 1720 by MhlSy 
Isma'Il P'lnally in 1820 Mal 5 y ^Abd al-Rahman 
built a new mosque beside the old one. The 
Zfiwuya of MQlSy Idris thus comprises the Kubba 
or tomb of the saint, two mosques, wuth various 
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buildings attached to them among them one to 
lodge persons who seek refuge wiihm the bounds 
of the Zawiya. lake the majoiity of the religious 
edifices of P'as, the Zawiya of Muhiy Idils and 
even the quarter suirounding it aie hoi m or sacied 
and access to them is forbidden to unbelievers. 
The Zawiya is besides an inviolable sanctuaiy 
where individuals puisued by the Makhzen, debtors 
fleeing from their creditors lind a safe asylum. 
Malay Idiis has a position apait, among all the 
saints of Fas As the patron saint of the city, 
tnawld al-btldJ^ he is the object of a vciitable 
cult on the part of its inhabitants. “He is” says 
Michaux-Ilellaire “the very genius of Fas, the 
supeinatuial power wdiich makes it a city unuiuc 
m the world and its inhabitants superior to all 
other men”. This cult is relatively modern , it 
hardly dates from the Mat mid period and seems 
to have been particularly developed by the des- 
cendants of the Jew's who became conveits to 
Islam at that time The reputation of the tomb 
of Idris attracts pilgrims thithci from all parts of 
Morocco and enriches the Idrisid ^orfu' who 
share amongst themselves the gifts in money and 
kind brought by the faithful The Zawuya possesses 
in addition considerable htibus^ the revenues fiom 
w'hich arc exclusively used foi the up-keep of the 
sanctuary. Other saints also invite the piety of the 
faithful, who come to v isit their sanctuaries on hxed 
days and often purchase very dearly the privilege 
of being interred near then tombs Ihcir Zawijas 
aie scattered up and down the city oi in the 
cemeteries or Bab al-Mahruk, Bab Futah and Bab 
al-Gisa These saints or “Saiyid” are the glory of 
Fas Their number is so considerable that entire 
works like the Diadlncat al-Iktibds of Ibn al-Kadi 
(xvi'h ccntuiy ad) and in our days the Saheat 
al-AnJds of ^arlf Sluhammad al-Kattani arc con- 
secrated to lecording their names and virtues Among 
the most celebrated may be mentioned, Abu Bakr 
al-'^Araln al-Ma^afiri (died 543 A H.), Sidi Mas^d 
al-hilali, SidI ^Abd Allah al-lawdi, Sidi Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan (died 395 A H ), Sidi Bughab m 
(Bq (jjialib), a native of Andalusia (died 518 \ li ) 
whose tomb is visited by women and sick persons, 
Sidi Harazam (Ilerzihim), a famous professor in 
his day whose '^baiakd' diives evil spiiits aw^ay , 
Sidi Ahmad al-Shaw i, Sidi Ba Ojida, Sidi Ahmad 
al-Barnusi etc etc , whose tombs aie a valuable 
asset to the Sbarifi families 

The population of Fas foims, as regards its 
natives, a tjpical hadaiiya^ 1 e a settled city- 
population, comprising merchants, scholais, ofli- 
cials, which has long ago attained a fairly ad- 
vanced level of civili->ation It composed of 
various elements which in the long run have 
mingled w’lth one another to form a new type, 
the Fasi. In the first place from ils geographical 
situation and secondly by its fame as a city of 
culture and sanctity, I Ss has at all times been a 
centre of attraction for the Muslims of Moiocco 
and the adjoining countries “Since its foundation” 
says the Kirtds^ “Fits has alw’ays been kindly to 
the strangers who have settled in it ’ 1 he com- 

panions of Its founder weie joined by the Berbers 
of the neighbourhood (Guerawa, Luvvata, Awraba 
and Masmada) whose descendants in time have 
mingled with those of families w'ho came oiigmally 
from Cordova and Kairawan For centuries political, 
economic and intellectual relations were maintained 
betwreen the north of Morocco and Spam and 


contributed to intioduce and maintain the civili- 
zation of Andalus at las Aftei the fall of Gicnada 
numbers of Muslims came to settle in the Moi oc- 
ean capital where they soon attained a prominent 
position It was the same with the Jews, who 
weie conveitcd 111 the time of Va%uh b. ^Abd 
al-Hakk, whose descendants, the Benu Shakiun, 
the Cohens, the Bessis etc are numbeied among 
the ri..hcst citizens at the present day. In the 
century the outrages by the lurks followed 
by the hicnch occupation foiced numbers of Al- 
geiians to move to has The llemcenians, foi 
example, form a body of 2500 in Fas at the 
present day d'o these diverse elements must still 
be added isolated individuals who have come fiom 
all paits of Moroce{), Filala, Brabei, lljcbala etc , 
who form the population of certain suburbs hinally 
in a class by themselves are the S/ioifrd^ some 
belong to various blanches of the Idrisid famil), 
otheis came with the jiresent dynasty fiorn Tafilelt 
(S\lawi ShoifcV) and otheis again came from other 
countiies long ago. like the Skalli and the ^Iraki, 
the former hailing fiom Sicily originally and the 
latter from Mesopatxmia These Shorfa^ arc 01- 
ganiscd 111 corporations each of which is go veined 
by a chief 01 nuzijUi Theie is nothing to 
distinguish them fiom the othei inhabitants except 
the appellation Sidi 01 Mrday that is usually given 
them Ihcy nny practice all mannei of trades but 
not till any public oflices except those of ^adtil 
(notaiies) or sccictaiics to the nuiMizeii In ad- 
dition to the gifts which they aie assured of 
fiom tlie piety of the faithful or the genciosity 
of the Sultin, they enjoy ceitain piivilcgcs of 
which the chief is exemption fiom all taxation 
— even from the market dues on the pioducc 
of their lands — when they possess property 01 
est lies 

The Fasi arc cclebiated thioughout the Maghrib 
for then piety and also foi then fondness for a 
life of elegance and self-indulgence. Then religious 
feelings expiess themselves not only in thcrigoious 
observance of tlic oidinances ot the Koi an but 
also in countless acts such as visiting the tombs 
of saints and joining leligious orders Ordinary 
people piefer to join the 'Aisawa or Hamads^ha, 
the comfortable middle classes rather .idopt the 
rule of the Deikawa, Taihiyin, Tidjaniya or Kad- 
liya. These religious pre-occupations do not, how- 
ever, make them neglect more w'orldly pleasuics 
I he kasi arc fond of luxury in dicss and at table, 
receptions or ?izaha enlivened by recitations of 
i poetry or songs by celebrated aitists, known as 
^aikh or ^aikha. The houses of rich citizens 
arc remarkable for the sumptuousness of their in- 
terior decorations, their pavements of enamelled 
bricks, their panels of plaster moulded in aiabes- 
ques, their ceilings of carved and gilded wood, 
their marble fountains sometimes inlaid with mo- 
saics Ihe houses of merchant princes or of certain 
officials of the makb^en have thus, the appearance 
of veritable palaces. A much appreciated luxury 
IS that of gaidens, planted with orange, citron or 
banana trees The-»c gardens are very numerous 
in the higher paits of the city and sometimes 
enclose pavilions in which the owner takes up 
his abode for the summer In politics the people 
of Fas frequently show themselves rebels and hostile 
to authority, the history of their city since the 
xvi‘k century is a senes of rebellions. Public opinion, 
very often inspired by the ^orfa^ or the ‘^UlamS^, 



IS a power with which the Sultans have had to | 
leain to reckon, often at their cost. 

The administration of Fas al-llali is distinct 
from that of Fas al-DjadId. It differs in certain 
respects also from that of other towns in Moiocco 
The Sultans, perhaps to propitiate the inhabitants, 
have left the Pasi a semi-autonomy The three 
lerka which we have already mentioned are them- 
selves subdivided into i8 hiunat oi quarters, each 
administered by a chief of a quarter {luuladdam 
al-huma\ elected by the inhabitants and approved 
by the makhzen. 'fhis personage has numeious 
functions; he sees to the maintenance of order, 
the opening and closing of the gates which close 
the slieets, contiols the water-supply, has juris- 
diction over w'omcn of loose living and finally 
presides, with four prominent citizens, at recruiting 
and the levying of taxes The Sultan’s authoiity 
IS represented by a pasfia or governor, two kadis, 
supreme officers of justice, and a viuhtasib whose 
duty IS to supervise the markets, fi\ the maiket 
price of food and be the final judge in com- 
mercial suits. The multiplicity of his duties enables 
him to inteifere at any moment in the lives of 
those under him, whence the name al-fudTdl^ the 
intruder, given him by the people He is all the 
more feared as he possesses the right of impri- 
soning those in his juusdiction and because, as 
he leceives no salary, he is naturally tempted to 
eniich himself by his exactions As to the ad- 
ministrative authority in Fas al -1 )jadld, it consists 
of two pashas (of Fas al-I)jadid and of Sliaiaka), 
a muhtasib and a kadi 

The Jews form quite a considerable body beside 
the Muslim population (8000 accoiding to Aubin, 
10,000 according to the statistics of the Alliance 
Israelite), but less important than those ofMogador 
and Mandkush The origin of this colony of fevvs 
dates back to the foundation of has. It was dimin- 
ished in numbeis under the Mannids by the 
conversion of a large number of its members to 
Islam but was reinforced m the \vi'*‘ and \vii**‘ 
centuries by the ariival of Jews fleeing or expelled 
from Spain, whose descendants form at the present 
day so gieat a majoiity of the Jewish population 
that there is no longer a synagogue of the native 
ritual in the city. As in all the towns of Morocco, 
the Jews live in a particular quartei or mcllTih^ 
which has now become too small for them and 
IS periodically ravaged by epidemics. They are 
obliged to wear a distinctive diess and are subject 
to various restrictions from which then co-rcligion- 
ists on the coast are beginning to fiee them- 
selves Ihe majority are merchants 01 artisans but, 
although a number of w'ell-to-do people are to be 
found among them, large fortunes are raie They 
arc under the authority of the Pasha of bheraka, 
but the efTectivc authority is in the hands of the 
^aikh al-Yahui appointed by the Mcfamad 01 
assembly of prominent citizens This council also 
possesses the light to fix the taxes imposed on 
the Jews^ in particular the abattoir tax, the 
proceeds of which are devoted to public purposes 
and the maintenance of schools. Justice, as f.ir as 
personal statutes aie concerned, is administered 
by the rabbis. The people arc on the whole ig- 
norant and fanatical. The instiuction given in the 
Talmud That a is exclusively religious and the 
efforts made by the Alliance Israelite to introduce 
a modern system of education into the MellSh 
have been received with the greatest suspicion. 


There are tw^o schools, however, founded by this 
association which have about 300 pupils. 

As to Europeans, they have long been banished 
from Fas by the fanaticism of the Muslim popu- 
lace. According to Chenier (^Ilechcrchcs stir les 
Maures^ Vol. iii. p. 61), it still required in his 
time the express permission of the Sultan before 
they were allowed to enter the city. In the course 
of the last fifty years several Europeans, diplo- 
matists or mcichants have made sta)s of some 
length in Fas. Some even took up their abode 
there. American and English religious missions 
were established there in 1887 and in 1896 but 
without exeicising any influence on the inhabitants 
Vjce-consulships filled by Europeans w'ere cieated 
there by England in 1892, Fiance in 1893, and 
by Geimany in 1902, hrench and English military 
instructois were placed at the disposal of the 
maUizen and a number of Italians commissioned 
to oiganise an aisenal In the reign of ^Abd al- 
‘^Aziz, the Euiopean coloi^ comprised about thirty 
individuals (oflicers, diplomats, doctois and mer- 
chants) The establishment of the French protec- 
toiate will probably soon altei this state of affairs. 

Fas IS not only a holy city, it is also a com- 
mercial city w'here tiade is held in no less honour 
than piety (joods manufactured in Europe or 
in Fas Itself are here exchanged for the products 
of the south notably the hides and dates of Tafilelt. 
The trade w'lth Europe is carried on via Tangier 
and the harbours of the Atlantic coast, with Al- 
geria by the road through TazS and Udjda, at 
least when communication is not cut off by rebel 
tubes This traffic is in the hands of Muslims 
and not of Jews as is the case in the towms of 
the coast. The merchants of Fas are eneigetic, 
piudent and cnterpri'.ing men, they have put them- 
selves in direct communication with Europe, they 
have offices in Manchester for the purchase of 
cotton goods, others have founded establishments 
at Genoa and Maiseilles. They are to be found 
m Oiania, Algiers, 'lunisu and even on the Se- 
negal. Some are bankers as well as merchants, 
like the Chiistian merchants of the middle ages. 
Some of them make large fortunes and as soon 
as they do this, hasten to build themselves luxu- 
rious houses This commcicial middle class enjo)s 
great influence and foims with the '^Llama* the 
controlling class in the state Local industiies 
also arc quite piosperou^, besides the articles of 
every day requirements they furnish several things 
famous throughout Morocco, which are even ex- 
ported be)oud the limits of the yiaiifi empire. 
1 he most flouiishing industries aie the manufacture 
of pottery, of the enamelled squares used in the 
inteiior decoration of houses, the weaving of silk 
and wool, dying, leather- working (diessing of skins, 
tanning and shoemaking), which occupies over 
2800 woik people and lastly the mills, which 
use the waters of the WfiJf FSs and its various 
branches as motive power The mills which belong 
to the hubus but are let to private individuals 
number 160 This industry is xery old and Gail- 
lard IS wrong in attributing its mtioduction to 
the Almoiavid Yusuf b. Tashfin; as a matter of 
fact it IS already mentioned in Ibn Hawl^al's des- 
cription of the city in the xi'» century a. d. 

A city of sanctity and commerce, F 5 s is also 
j a city of learning. Its reputation on this score is 
very old. “Since its foundation” we read in the 
ATrffJj, “F 5 s has been a great centre where sages. 
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Jurists, literary men, physicians and other scholars 
meet in large numbcis” Although scholars of 
repute had taught in has undei the Almohads, 
it was only under the Marinids that the univeisity 
was constituted, which still evist<, although it has 
fallen from the spleUdid position it once occupied. 
It retains the organisation which it had in the 
middle ages but the insti action given in it, instead 
of embracing all human knowledge as it did then, 
IS now reduced to strictly leligious subjects ("i/w) 
Out of the 20 chairs in the university lo only 
are filled at the present day (hadith, junspiudence, 
law, theology, grammar, rhetoric, logic, prosody, 
practice of law and belles-letties) No attempt 
has been made, as has been done in Kgypt, either 
to introduce modern sciences alongside of the 
ancient studies or to bring the latlei themselves 
up to date Sidi Khalil’s treatise and the works 
of his commentators still form the basis of the 
teaching of law, as in the past, and the AdjutrTi- 
m'lya and Alfiya in literature Their aids study 
are also defective The libraries weio, howevei, at 
one time famous. That of the Madrasa al-Saffailn 
once included the Arabic works sent as tiibute to 
the Marinid \Vkub b ^\bd al-Hakk by Sancho, 
king of Castile These aftei wards went to swell 
the library of the Mosque of al-Kaiaw’iyin In the 
xvi'l^ century A. D European scholais used to come 
to Fas in the hope of finding ancient works there 
But even in the beginning of the xi\'k century, 
‘^Ali Bey (I'oyaj^cs^ Vol i Ch viii ) mentions the 
confusion in which this library was and now it 
hardly seems to contain more than 2000 volumes 
Some scholais, it is tiue, possess quite well equip- 
ped libraries A ceitain numliei of works, on the 
other hand, have been lithcgiaphcd in Fas itself 
and thus made accessible to European scholais. 
The lectures of the professors still form the mam 
elements in the insti action They succeed one 
another daily from morning till evening in the 
arcades of the al-Karawiyin mosque The students 
begin to attend them on the completion 
of their elementary studies, 1 e after having ob- 
tained the title showing that they can read, 

write and recite the whole of the Korean After 
several years’ study, a number of succeed in 

gathering hearers around them and thus acquire 
the title fakih or savant. It is fiom the latter 
that the professors {intidarris) aie chosen Ihe 
latter were at one time exclusively appointed by 
the kadis, but, since the reign of Mulay Hasan, 
their nomination is subject to the approval of the 
Makhzen. They are divided into five classes and 
receive fixed salaries paid out of the icvcnues of 
the htibus as well as presents m money or kind 
given on certain occasions by the Makhzen. Ihe 
professors of the first class are the only ones 
who actually have chairs. 

Scholars, whether piofessois or simple fakih^ 
imdm^ preachers in the mosques and Zavviyas play 
a preponderating part in the life of Fas in spite 
of their scanty means The majority of the secre- 
taries to the Makhzen and officers of justice have 
studied under them and arc under their influence 
They also form a kind of religious council of the 
empire. “It is to them” says Gaillard “that the 
Makhzen applies to know if such and such a 
government measure or mannei of levying taxes 
IS contrary to religion or the good of the Muslim 
community ... It is they who after the death of 
the sovereign ratify the choice of his successor.... 


They should not hesitate, if occasion demands it, 
to give ihcir views or just protestations” The 
moral influence of this small body of some seven 
or eight hundred scholars, for the most part mcm- 
bcis of Mooiish families in Fas, is thus consideiablc 
and sufficient to foim a check on the Sultan’s 
authoi ity 

The students live m “madrasas”, buildings erec- 
ted to house the tolbd\ somewhat analogous to 
the colleges of the mediaeval universities. Oiigin- 
ally certain courses of instruction were sometimes 
given in them but this practice has almost entirely 
dis.appeaied The pooi tolbd^ receive a daily allo- 
wance of biead furnished by the hubus and also 
benefit from presents sent by persons of impor- 
tance or pious individuals, if necessary they solicit 
the chanty of the public. The period of their stay 
in the nmdrasas, which was at one time ten years, 
IS now leduccd to three The oldest madrasas 
were built by the Maiinids, othcis were built by 
^arifi iiileis The madiasas which are still in- 
habited number 9, viz, al-SatTarin (built in 723 = 
1323), by Abu ba'^id ^Olhman, al-‘^Attarin built 
by the same ruler, al-Misbahiya, built by Abu 
’l-IIasan (731 — ^752 A. li ) for a professor called 
Abu ’l-l)iya^ Misbah, al-.SaharTdj (built in 721 = 
1321), Bu ‘’Ainaniya (built by Aba 'Ainan in 
752 = 1351 A I) ), al-Siba^^in , Mnkty “^Abd Allah, 
built in has al-Djadid in the leign of Muhammad 
al-Hadjdj al-DiIa^i (1051 — 1070 a. H ), al-^ariatin, 
built by MuUy al-KasIpd (io8i A. H.) and Bab 
al-Gisa, built by Malay Muhammad (1171 — 1205 = 
1757 — 1790) Accoiding to tlic most recent icports 
they house 350 — 400 students (Biidgett Mcakin’s 
figuie of 1500 tidlhd seems therefore too high) 
Boisteious disti actions break the monotony of 
s»udy Every ycai in the spring the students cele- 
brate a festival in the couise of which one of 
them IS proclaimed “Sultan of the toiba^'' and foi 
a week enjoys the honours due to a sovereign. 
'Ihis custom dates back to the leign of Mulay 
Rashid It commemorates, we are told, the cap- 
tuie of Ta/a, which was taken fiom its possessor, 
the Jew Ibn Masha^al, by 40 (nllnf^ partisans of 
the Sharif They succeeded in smuggling them- 
selves into the fortress, hidden in chests, slew 
Ma^aSl nnd handed the place over to Mulay 
al-Rashid wdio, as a rewaid for this seivice, lesolvcd 
that they should have a sultan of the iolbu^ once 
a year. 

The foundation of Fas coincided with the 
establishment of the Idrisid dynasty in Morocco. 
Abandoning the Berber town of Walili, situated 
on the S W flank of the Hjcbel Zarhun, where 
his father Idris I had settled, Idris II. resolved 
to build a capital After having examined several 
sites m the neighbourhood of the Wadi Seba wnth 
the help of his vizier ^Omair, he finally settled 
on a valley watered by abundant streams and 
overhung on the north by the Djebel Zela g h. 
This territory belonged to two Berber tribes, the 
Zuwagha and BanU Yarghish, fiom whom Idris 
purchased the land on which the city was to be 
built. According to tiadition, 3500 dirhams were 
paid to the former and 1500 to the lattei Ac- 
cording to the Kntas^ on the first Thursday of 
Rabr I 192 (3^'I hebi. 808 ad) Idils himself, 
it IS said, traced out the line of the city walls 
and decided on the position of the gates. He 
built the Mosque of the Shaikhs m the high part 
and the Mosque of the Shorfa^ nearer the Wadf 



at a spot called Kaimiida, he was buiied m the 
latter. The new town leceived the name of Fas, 
the origin of which is still very unceitain, in 
spite of the explanations which Arab writers have 
attempted to give. Some say the word is deiived 
fiom fc^s^ a pick, in allusion to the instiument 
used by Idris to tiace the line of the walls, others 
say that it is the name of an older town Saf in- 
verted, the ruins of which then existed in the 
neighbourhood. Another story is that the city took 
Its name from the first person met by Idiis He 
was called Faras^ a word which, in consequence 
of a defect in his speech, was understood as Fas 

In any case, Fas was peopled lapidly The Arab 
companions of Idiis weie joined by Berbeis from 
the neighbouiing tribes, Awraba, Huwaia and I.wata 
and immigrants came from Spain and Ifiikiya For 
example, 300 families from Coidova settled theie, 
as a result of the suppression of a levolt against 
the Caliph al-Hakam b Tlisjiam Thiee hiindicd 
families of Kaiiawan who had left then native 
land for similar leasons also settled theic The 
first of these gioups took up its abode on the 
light bank of the Wadi Fas, which then took 
the name of al-Andalu^ (bank, or district 

of the Andalusians) and the second on the left 
bank which was hencefoith called <//- Ah/ 

uuyin Each of these quaiters was endowed with 
a mosque by Vahya b Muhammad, grandson of 
Idris II 

The histoiy of Fas duiing the caily centuries 
of Its existence was a very tioublcd one On the 
death of Idris, has fell to Muhammad his eldest 
son, then its possession was disputed among the 
descendants of this prince and the lepresentatives 
of othci Idnsid fimilies At the beginning of the 
third century A Ti we find the inhabitants of the 
quaiter of the Andalusians expelling Vahya II and 
placing ^Ali b Idiis b ‘^Omar, ruler of the Rif, 
in his stead, while the people of ‘^Adwat al-Ka- 
rawiyin proclaimed Vahya b. Kasim b Idris w'ho 
in the end was victorious In the next century 
has suffered much from the nvaliy of the Idii- 
sids and hatimids In 308 = 920 Vahya b Idiis 
1) 'Omar, successor of Vahya b al-Kasim , be- 
sieged by Mesala, chief of the Miknasa. found 
himself forced to lecognise the su7eiainty of 'Lbaid 
Allah al-Mahdi, in 309 = 921, Fas w'as definitely 
occupied by the Fatimid army, Vahya exiled to 
Arzila and a Kitami governoi placed on his throne. 
The people of the Andalusian quaitei, however, 
lemained faithful to the Idrisids One of them, al- 
Hasan, legained (313 = 925) possession of this 
part of the town lor a period and remained theie 
till 314 = 926, when an ally of the Fatimids, Musa 
b. Abi ’l-'Afiya, succeeded in taking it. Musa’s 
revolt in favour of the Omaiyads bi ought the Ki- 
tamT armies to has once moie, Mus5 was expelled 
and authority in the city again passed to an Idri- 
sid; this ruler having then recognised the suzeiainty 
of the Omaiyad Caliph, a Spanish governor w’as 
set ovei the city (338 = 949) Ten years later the 
Fatimids took the offensive , their general Djawhar 
seized hfis (347 = 958) and sent the Omaiyad 
governoi prisoner to Kaiiawan, The tiiiimph of 
the Fatimids was not of long duration, for in 
362 = 973, Fas was leplaccd under Omaiyad rule 
^>y (ibalib b. 'Abd al-Rahm5n the Caliph al-IIa- 
kam’s II general. Two Spanish officcis weie ap- 
pointed to lule the town, one *to each quaitei. 

The rivaliy between the Omaiyads and Fatimids 


was followed by a struggle between the Omaiyads 
and the Zenata Ziri b. ‘^Atiya, chief of the Magh- 
rawa, governor of F5s on behalf of the Omaiyads 
(since 381 =991) rose against the regent al-Man- 
sQr but w'as defeated at Tangier by the latter’s 
son, ^Abd al-Malik. in 388 (9^8) and driven from 
Fas, Ziri’s SOD al-Mu'iz/ was however given the 
goveinorship of Fas by 'Abd al-Malik in 397 
(1006) and bequeathed it to his son Hammama 
in 416 (1025). boon afterwards the Maghiawa had 
to defend themselves against another Berber tribe, 
the Banu Ifrcn, whose chief Tamim seized F5s 
(1033 ad) He plundered the town and wrought 
paiticulai devastation in the Jewish quarter. He 
was expelled in turn by Hammama (1038) Ziri 
b 'Atiya’s descendants held out in Fas till the 
Almoiavid invasion, in spite of the brief occupa- 
tion of the town by the Hammadid Bulukkin 
(1063) After a first attempt 10445= ^^53, which 
failed, \ tisuf b la-^hfiu succeeded in taking Fas 
in 462 (1069-1070) lhe4-ity was sacked by the 
conquerors. 1 he Maghraw-a, F.anii Ifran and Zenata 
weie massacred, 3000 persons weie, we are told, 
slaughtered in the mosque of the Andalusians and 
in that of al-Kaiawiyin 

In spite of these troubled times, Fas developed 
rapidly under the Idnsids and Zenata At the end 
of the iv>5' (xil>) century Ibn Hawkal says that “in 
the abundance of its fruits, vegetables and pro- 
vDions . in the quantity of merchandise and 
othei articles to be found theie and in the con- 
sidciable revenue, which it yields to the sovereign, 
has surpasses all other towms of the land of al- 
Habat” Al-Bakii, a centuiy latei, mentions that 
It contains 300 mills, which piesupposes a con- 
sideiablc population “The Jews”, he adds, “are more 
numcious theie than in any town of the Maghiib”. 
'1 he tw^o quarters of the Andalusians and the 
Kairaw’anis formed at that time tw'o separate towns 
each surrounded b> a wall, their inhabitants were 
often at daggeis drawn with one another On the 
death of the Zenata prince Dunas we find, for 
example, the Andalusians pioclaiming one of his 
sons, al-Fatiih. Sultan, w hile another son al-'^Adjisa 
reigned over ‘^Adwat al-Karawiyin The people of 
the tw'o towns moreover had diffeient customs 
and occupations The people of 'Adw'at al-Andalus, 
writes the author of the Kttfas^ weie verv biave 
and for the most part engaged in various tiades 
and agriculture, those of 'Adw'at al-Kaiawiyin, on 
the contraiy, loved luxury and ostentation in their 
houses, in then diess and at table, they were 
occupied only with commerce and the arts. 

Under the Almoravids, the aspect of F5s began 
to be modified. \ usuf b Tashfin built the walls 
which separate the two 'Adw'a (462 = 1070) and 
the space between gradually became filled up wnth 
buildings. The mosque al-Karawiyin was enlarged 
and a fort 1 ess built on the site of the present 
kasba of Bu Djelud. This tiansformation continued 
under the Almohads whose leader 'Abd al-Mu^min 
had captured Fas after a very arduous siege (540 = 
1145-1146) To overcome the resistance of the 
inhabitants he was forced to build a dam across 
the Wadi Fas which enabled him to deflect the 
waters and flood the town. When master of the 
town, ^Abd al-Mu’min’s first task w’as to destroy 
the kasba of the Almoravids as well as a portion 
of the rampaits. F5s could not, however, remain 
without devices, Va^kub al-MansQr ordeicd the 
walls which his giandfather had destro)ed to be 
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rebuilt, a woik which was finished in the reign 
of hib son al-Nasir b. al-Mansui in 600 = 1204. 
Al-Nasir also lebuilt the citadel 'Ihc period of 
the Almohads seems on the whole to have been a 
prosperous one for Fas Accoiding to the Kir (as 
there weie at that time 785 mosques or chapels, 
93 public baths and 472 mills in the city. In the 
reign of al-Nasir there >\ere 99,236 houses, 9082 
shops, 2 bazaars and 3064 workshops llouses 
covered a poition of the sticams and gardens 
disappeaied to make room for buildings. Industries 
flourished, copper and leather weie the chief manu- 
factures, and paper was also made. The population 
probably numbered more than it does at the pre- 
sent day. 

The succession of the Maiimds to the Almohads 
made no alteration in this state of affairs It was 
in 646= 124S that the Marinid Abu Yahya took 
possession of F5s and received the oath of fealty 
fiom its inhabitants The latter, however, weie not 
long m rising against him and were so successful 
that he had to lay siege to the town for sc\en 
months before he could enter it again. The execu- 
tion of si\ ^iikhs who had been the instigators 
of this rebellion cuied the people of has of any 
desire to offer further resistance to their new' mastei 
For the three centuries that the Marimd dynasty 
lasted, has had a less troubled history than in 
the previous period, has w'as for a few days in 
1309 however m the power of the Christian militia 
whose chief Gonzalves rose against the Sultan, in 
1316 Aba ^Ali won it for a time fiom his father 
Abu Sabd I ater, after the death of Abu Ainan, 
the pretender al-Mansur succeeded in taking Fas 
al-Ball and shut al-Sabd b. AbQ Ainan and the 
regent al-Hasan closely up in has al-I)jadid. Ihey 
were able to hold out long enough for Abu Salim, 
brother of the late Sultan, to come and relieve 
them In 1374 the pretender Aba ’l-.Vbbas Ahmad 
with the help of the king of Granada occupied 
Fas He was driven out of it in 1384 by another 
pretender, Musa, but entered into permanent pos- 
session of It again in 1387. 

The period of the Marinids is none the less 
the most brilliant in history of has. The city 
then regained the position of capital, which It 
had lost under the Almohads and Almoravids in 
favour of Marrakush. It was further embellished 
with new buildings of all kinds, which have per- 
jietuated among the people the memory of the 
rulers who built them They built a new town, 
Fas al-Djadfd to house their soldiers and govern- 
ment oflficials. The first stone was laid on the 3‘^d 
Shawwal 674= 1276 by Ya'qub b. ‘^Abd al-Hal^k, 
He built a mosque there, a palace, mint and an 
aqueduct; he allotted a special quarter to the 
Jews who were forced to leave the ancient city 
where they had hitherto lived unless they would 
become Muslims. The new town, was first called 
Madinat al-Baid5, the “white city”, because of the 
colour of Its buildings, but afterwards received 
the name of Fas al Djadld in opposition to Fas 
al-Ball. The ancient town was not, however, ne- 
glected by the Marlmds, who delighted in en- 
dowing It with religious buildings Six of the 
madrasas at present existing date from this period 
and five of them are m FSs al-Bali. The immi- 
gration of Andalusian Moors also helped to in- 
crease the prosperity of has. 

We may obtain a good idea of it from the 
description given in the beginning of the xvi‘*‘ 


century by Leo Africanus. According to him the 
population W'as 125,000 including 10,000 Jews, 
Among the sights of the city were “700 temples 
01 churches, of which 50 weie veiy beautifully 
built, ornamented with columns of marble and 
fountains in mosaic”, 600 public fountains, 100 
baths, 200 schools for children, 200 hostcliies, 
of which many weie disorderly houses, an asylum 
for lunatics which is still tamed on piactically 
as Leo dcsciibes it. Piivate houses atti acted at- 
tention by their decoration of “mosaics and bricks 
of ancient type diapcied and variegated in colours”. 
Commerce and industry flourished if w'c may judge 
by the interminable lists of woikshops and 
shops which filled the fifteen sections of the Kai- 
sariya and the enviions of the mosque of al- 
Kaiawiyin Industry on a large scale was repre- 
sented by the textile factories, employing 10,000 
hands, the tanneries, bleaching woiks foi the spun 
wool, mills etc Among the mei chants frequenting 
the city of has, theie must certainly have been 
Christians Marmol says a special quartei was re- 
served foi them in has al-Ojadid Around the 
city wcic suburbs that have now disappeared, 
such as al'Muiistan, not fai fiom the Bab al-Gisa, 
ncai grottos in which lepeis used to be inteined 
by ordci of '“Abd al-llakk, such were in the west 
the subuib of Bu Djaliid, of Mais ’l-Kdim and 
of al-Quitan, peopled by potters. In the noith, on 
the spur now called Kolia, rose the Ksar 01 castle 
of the BanU Meiin, of which traces still remain 
with the tombs of four punccs of this dynasty, 
‘^Abcl al-^^A/i/ b. Abi ’1-Hasan (died 794= 1392), 
Abu ’1-Abbas b Abi balim (796=1394), “^Abd 
al-'’A7iz b. Abi ’l-^Mibts (799=1397) and ^Abd 
al-Hakk b. Abi Sabd Gardens, where the iich 
people spent the summei fiom April to September, 
occupied laige areas in the south of the town and 
beyond the walls sti etched other orchards which 
foimcd a public park for the citizens Whatever 
Leo Africanus may have exaggciated. Fas none 
the less appeals to have been m the wflk century 
the metropolis of western Islam and the heir to 
the civilisation of the Moois of Spain. 

Decadence set in with the coming of the Sa'^di 
^aufs. In 1550 Muhammad al-Mahdl took has 
from the Maimids Ihc city had been valiantly 
defended by Ba Hassun, brothei of Sultan Ahmad , 
but a section of the Shaikhs were won over by 
the Shanf by bribery and persuaded the inhabitants 
to capitulate, Bu Hassun having succeeded in in- 
teresting the Turks of Algeria m his cause, at- 
tempted to regain Fas. Salah Rabs’s army defeated 
Muhammad al-Mahdi at laza on the banks of the 
Sebu and again under the very walls of hSs On 
the 6di January 1554 Hassun re-entered Fas 
which the Sfiarlf did not even attempt to defend. 
The Turks sacked the city and then withdrew 
leaving BQ Hassun w'lth his own troops only. 
The Marinid restoration was thus of short duration. 
On the 25‘k August 1554, Muhammad al-Mahdi 
regained possession of Fas after a battle in which 
the Marinid prince was slain. The ^arlf rid him- 
self of the partisans of Ba Hassun by wholesale 
executions, then abandoned the city, contenting 
himself with leaving his son Mulay “^Abd Allah 
as governor there. 

The people of F3s bore this change of govern- 
ment with a bad grace and their discontent found 
vent in their participation in the disorders which 
in the first half of the xvii'k century ruined the 



Sa'di power. We find them alteinately pioclaimmg 
and disowning Zidan, next lecognismg him, then 
fighting against his son al-Ma^mun. Two compe- 
titois SlimSii and Shaikh al-Marbuh disputed the 
power until SllrnSn w'as assassinated by his rival 
In the meanwhile ‘^Abd Allah b. al-Ma^mun had 
entrenched himself in Fas al-I 3 jadi'd and was bloc- 
kading Fas al-Balf In the end the hasi opened 
then gates to ^Abd Allah Al-Marbuh, who with the 
help of his fellow tribesmen, the Lemta, had tiicd 
to foment lenewed disordei, was put to death. 
'Abd Allah, howevei, could not long hold out in 
Fas al-Hali, he was diiven from it but held has 
al- Dj adid till his death in 1624 In the same year, 
‘^Abd al-Malik, another son of /Idan, set himself 
up in Fas al-Bali but was dislodged l»y his brother 
Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad 

Soon Fas itself passed completely fiom the Sa'dis 
Muhammad al-Hadjilj, the maiabout of l)iK', suc- 
ceeded in making himself master of it and placed 
a goNcrnor in it in his name Humiliated by this 
situation, the hasi revolted (1649) and culled m 
the help of Miilay Muhammad, Shaiif of Sus. But 
the latter was defeated by Muhammad al Hadjdj 
and had to evacuate has, the inhabitants of which 
lound themselves again forced to recognise the 
authoiity of Dila^^ On re-entering has, Muhammad 
ordered his soldiers to sack the /avviya of MiiLly 
Idils and scatter the remains of the SaMi Shaiifs 
who weie bmied in the tombs of the Idiisids 
He remained master of the town undisturbed till 
1662, when a ccitam Hieidi succeeded in taking 
It for a time \ ictorious ovci this rival, Muham- 
mad was how'ever forced soon after to letiic to 
has al-Lb‘^'Bd, while has al-IHli acknowledged B 
Salah, chief of the Andalusian <juaitcr and B Saghii, 
chief of the Lemta quaitei 

Ihe occupation of has by Mfilay al-Rashid put 
an end to these disorders lie had previously 
tiled in 1666 to gain the city, but it was not till 
1667 that aftei two months’ siege he took Fas 
al-Hjadid. The two chiefs of has al-Bali fled, the 
people opcMied the gates to the Sbaiit and swoic 
fealty to him Al-Radjid built the kasha of IHicmis 
(now the Kasha al-Sbeiaida) foi his troops To 
him also the city owes the Madiasa al-Sheiratin 
and the bridge over the Sebu, which facilitates 
access to Fas to caiavans coming from the Ta/a 
district. The inhabitants did not yet resign them- 
selves to submit to the iiile of the 'Alavvi Sh ards 
and never missed an opportunity to show their 
discontent Ihus, on the death of al-Rashid, they 
refused to recognise Mulay Isina^il as his successoi 
and proclaimed his nephew Ahmad b Mahrez 
Isma'il was forced to undertake a legular siege. 
The operations, conducted by the Spanish lenegade 
Pinto, lasted a year. At the end of their lesourccs, 
the Fasi opened their gates while the pretender 
fled to the south. Mfilay IsmaSl retained a giudge 
to the end of his Ide against the Fasi for their 
hostile attitude and, while adorning Ins favourite 
residence Meknes with magnificent buildings, all 
that he did in Fas was to restoic the Zawiya 
of Mulay Idiis. Restiained in the path of duty 
by the energy of the Sultan, the Fasi lost no 
time after his death m satisfying then instincts 
foi independence and opposition. They refused 
obedience to Ahmad al-Dhahabi and recognised 
as chief another son of the late Sultan, 'Abd al- 
Malik, as their sovereign. Ahirrad was oiilv able 
to force an entrance to F 5 s aftci five months' 


bombardment (1728) Ahmad’s successor, Malay 
"^Abd Allah, was not more fortunate and had to 
entrust Ripperda with the task of besieging Fas 
fiom May to October 1729 While these opera- 
tions were going on , he established his camp 
at a place called I)ar Dubaibigh (“the house of 
the little tanner”). He afterwaids built a palace 
surrounded by gardens here and made it his 
usual residence till his death there in 1757. Ihe 
rebellion of Fas was severely punished, the fortifi- 
cations were dismantled and the citizens suffered 
a great deal fiom the extortions and cruelties 
of the governois appointed by the Sultan. Many 
of them emigrated to Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt and 
even to the Sudan. It is therefore not surprising 
that they rose again in 1735 and that in 1756 
they proclaimed a brothei of the Sultan, Muham- 
mad b Anba, at the tomb of Idris but soon drop- 
pt<l him in favour of anotlier son of Mulay IsmSSl 
al-Mustadi' Tired of the latter they drove him 
out and lestorcd Malay Mbd Allah. AI-MustadF 
in levengc laid siege to has at the head of an 
aimy furnished by the Beibcr tubes of the neigh- 
bourhood and was lepuLcd in 1746 As to 'Abd 
Allah, the people of has al-Bali refused to receive 
him and even suppoited his son, Malay Muham- 
mad against him, who had rebelled against his 
father wuth the suppoit of the 'Abid. 'Ihe recon- 
ciliation of father and son bi ought peace to bas 
again. Mulay Muhammad lestored order by ex- 
pelling the Udaya, who had made themselves 
notorious by then turbulence and replaced them 
by the ^ \bid 

Mulay Muhammad’s reign was peaceful but re- 
newed tiouhles bloke out in the rcugn of Mulay 
Sliman. In 1234 A II , the people rose in rebellion 
to obtain the dismissal of the governor, m 1235 
the Udaya took advantage of the absence of the 
Sultan in Mariakush to rise and sack the Mellah, 
in 1236, dissatisfied with the recall of the Mufti, 
the basi took up arms once more and proclaimed 
two pretenders in succession. Mulay Sliman was 
forced to besiege bas al-Bali for ten months before 
he could i educe them The beginning of the reign 
of ‘^Abd al-Rahman (cf. this article 1 54^^ e/ was 
maiked by the rebellion of the Udava who held 
Fas al-Hjadid for ten months (1247 = 1831). In 
the second half of the xixdi century a rebellion 
not less seiious broke out on the accession of 
Mulay Hasan (1290 == 1873). ^ people of Fss 
al-BMi led by the 'Ulam 5 .^ and the prophecies of 
a blind ^arif refuted to take the oath of obe- 
dience to the new Sultan and dosed the city 
gates against him Old Fas was once more be- 
sieged but Malay Hasan did not dare to proceed 
to bombard the capital for fear of injuring the 
mosque of Mulay Idris and thus rousing the fana- 
ticism of the citizens to boiling-point. The blockade 
dragged on till the impeiial troops succeeiled in 
making a bieach in the Kasba of the Filala and 
thus enteiing the towm. After Mulay Hasan had 
regained his capital he earned out considerable 
improvements there (erection of the palaces of BU 
lijeliul and Lalla Amina and the new* Me^wSr, 
connection of New with Old Fas etc. ; cf. ii. 
p. 72). 

The improvements attempted by Mulay Hasan’s 
successor, ^Abd al-'AzIz, aroused great excitement 
among the people of Fas. In December 1907 
troubles again broke out while the SultSn was 
away to Rabat on a journey. As Malay Hafiz 
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had risen in rebellion against his brother soon 
afterwards, the Fasi at once decided to take his 
side. On the 4*** January 1908 the '‘Ulam 5 ^ and 
notables declared that ‘"Abd al-Aziz had foi felted 
his authority b) selling himself to the unbelie- 
vers who had led him astray, they then pro- 
claimed Malay Hafiz who, after the defeat of'Abd 
al-'Aziz at Sidi Rahal on the 19 '' August 1908, 
became undisputed ruler of the kingdom Hut the 
triumph of Hafiz was to have quite unforeseen 
results The extortions of the ministers and agents 
of the new' Sultan provoked a general rising 01 
the tubes around has in hebruary 1911. The 
Berbers of the neighbourhood ( Bani Mpi , Alft 
Yusi, Bam VV^arain etc ) laid siege to the town 
in March and the Sharifi Mahalla w'as unable to 
raise it At the end of his resouices the Sultan 
called in the help of France, whose troops had 
occupied the Shawiya district since 1907 [cf. dak 
ai-bEd\, i 915] A column under Geneial Moi- 
nier reached has on 21=*^ May 1911 after two 
fieice encounters on the and May and 

scattered the rebels, thus the holy cit) of Mala> 
Idris was entered by Christian troops for the 
first time 
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8, Budgett Meakin, The l.ands of the Moors 
(I..ondon 1901), chap 14, Martimere, Mo- 
rocco (London 1899), chap. 19, A, Mouli6ras, 
Fez (Pans 1902); Aubin, I.e Maroc d^'aujourd^- 
hui,^ chap. 13 r/ seq,\ 11 . Gaillard, L/nc Vtlle de 
V Islam Pes (Paris 1905) , (L Rohlfs, /rr, Haupt- 
stadt von Morocco in Das Ausland^ 1871 , Wcis- 
gerber, Zzz ville de P'ez in Revue frangaisc des 


colonies et de Petr anger et Exploi ation,^ 1899; 
do , One capitate du Maroc,^ Fez in 7 'our de 
Monde,^ 1900, R. Basset, I.es Manuscrits arabei 
des deux bibhotheques de Fas in Bull, de cor- 
lesp, afneatne,^ 1883; G. Delphin, Pds,^ son 
Univcrsite et Vcnscignement superieur musulman 
in Bulletin Soc de Geogr d'O/an,^ vol. viii ; 
Michaux-Bellaire, Description de la vtlle de P"a^ 
in Archives Marocatnes,^ 1907; G. Salmon, Les 
choifa I di IS lies de Fas in Ai c hives Marocaine^,^ 
1904, do , I.e tulte de Moulev Idiis,^ ibid 
1907, Peietie, Les Media^as de Pes,^ ibid 1912 j 
Ch Ren6-Leclerc, Le coinrntice et Pindnstne a 
Pes in Bull du cornite de PAfriquefraitf^Ren- 
seig/i colon, 1905, G. QAsocem^'^.^Une ambassadt 
ail Maroc (Pans 1887), P Loti, Le Maroc (Pa- 
ns 1890), A. Chevrillon, Un crepustule cP Islam 
(Pans 1907), Mackenzie, The Khalifate of the 
Wed (London 1911), p. 39 — 41 (with Plan oi 
has), 'frotter, Oiu mission to the tourt of Mo 
loico (Ldinburgh 1881), p 96 — 226, Barzini 
Sotto la Tirida (Milano 1907), p 119 — 249 
Ilanis, The Land op an African Sultan (Lon 
don 1889), p 104 — 134. [Sec also Bibl. tc 
MORoC( o] (G Vvkr) 

FAS A, known in earliei times as BasA-SIk, a 
town in bars, 4 days’ journey S E of ShirSz 
was the most impoitant town in the district o' 
Darabdjird (Istakhri, p. 97, 1 27), it was a wel 
built town, with houses of clay and cypress wood 
sui rounded by a wall outside which lay i 
suburb m which the markets were. In the cen 
tie of the town was a mound fonned of th< 
ruins of an ancient tower of unbaked bricks, the 
moat of w'hich still exists. It had at one tim< 
flouiishing industries (the manufacture of \ariou‘ 
clothstulTs which were expoitcd in large quantities 
notably biocades, /zrt/c al-ioadiy and al-^a^ar anc 
susan-cljii d foi the use of kings, Istakhri, p. 153 
MukaddasI, p 442) In Mukaddasi’s time it wa* 
attached to Shiraz (p 52) and had a chie 
mosque of brick built after the plan of that ir 
Baghdad (p 43 1 ) It was taken by Othin 5 n b 
Abi ’ 1 -As under the same circumstances as Darab 
djird in 23 (644) It was laid w’aste by the .Sh a 
bankara and rebuilt by the Atabeg KhaQli. 

Bibliography \akut, Geogr, Woiterb 
111 891 , Karabacek, Die persisihe Nadehnalei e 
Susandschird p. 107, HaiJjdjI Mirza Hasai 
Fasal, Pars-Natrie (lith., 1313 Teheran), 11 
228 et seq , Barbier dc Meynard, Diet geogr 
de la Perse,^ p 422-423, P Schwarz, I tan tti 
Mittelalter 11. 97 et scq,\ Le Strange, Easten 
Caliphate,^ p. 290, 293. 294 (Cl. HUARP) 
FA$AHA (a ), properly “clarity, purity”, ab 
stract noun from faslh,^ clear, pure In Arabi 
rhctoiic fanh means i a single word, when i 
IS not difficult to pronounce, is not a foreign o 
rare word and its form is not an exception t< 
the usual; 2. a whole sentence, when it doe 
not contain an objectionable construction, a dis 
cord, an obscurity (through a confusion in thi 
arrangement of the words) or a metaphoi too fa 
fetched and therefore incomprehensible. The firs 
kind of fa^Mia is called fapahat al-inufiad,^ th 
latter fapahat al-kalam. There is also a fa fa ha 
al-mutakallini. This is peculiar to a person whos 
style conforms to the alzove conditions. 

The adjective fasih denotes a word or a sentenc 
only when free from objection in itself an 
is distinguished from ballgh,^ which also implie 
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that expiession is relevant in the passage in 
question. 

Bibliography, Muhammed A'^lS, Dictionary 
of Tech, Terms (ed. Sprenger etc), ii X105 et 
seq . , Mehren , Die Rhetorik der Araber , p 
15 — 18. (A. Schaaue) 

FASHSDA, the former name of a large pro- 
vince and its capital on the west bank of the 
White Nile m the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 32® 
30' E. Long and 10° N Lat., 469 miles from 
Khartum. 

The district of hashoda had been reached as 
early as the third decade of last century by Sudan 
'expeditions of the Khedive Muhammad '^Ali Pasha 
but it is only since the period of the great ex- 
plorers of the Nile, from about i860 onwards, that 
our more accurate knowledge of it dates. 

Tashoda was then, as it still is, the cenlie of 
the great Shilluk people, who inhabit the lianks 
of the White Nile for a stretch of 200 miles fiom 
Kaka in the N to the mouth of the Pahr al- 
Ghazal and Sobat in the S , their territoiy measures 
5-6 houis’ journey in breadth Their subjection 
to Egyptian rule took place in the “sixties” but 
although it cost no battles of importance could 
hardly be said to be completed till 1871 The 
number of then villages was estimated at 3000 
with a population of 1,200,000 To secuie the 
possession of the conquered tciritory the fortified 
station of Fa^oda was built at the time of Th 
V Heuglin’s visit in March 1864 and made the ad- 
ministrative centre of the newly constituted province 
(ynudif lye) The name P'ashoda is believed to have 
been given by the Arabs while the bhilluk called the 
new town Denab aftei their last king Ihenewpio- 
vince was divided into four large districts i Dodai, 
N of Pashoda with 14 nahiyes, 2 Pashoda itseli 
with 31, 3 Ihadur, in the south on both banks 
of the Nile, with 15, 4 al-l)anika on the east 
bank of the nvei with 5 nahiyes 

After the expansion of Egyptian power south- 
wards, the inipoitance of Pishoda lay mainly in its 
position, as It foimcd the only connecting link be- 
tween the Sudan piopei and its capital KhaitUin with 
the Phjuatoiial Piovincc and llahr al-(diizal When 
Paslioda fell into the hands of the Mahdists in 
1884 these two piovinces wcie cut off from Fgypt 
and lost In the Mahdist pciiod P'ashoda was of 
great importance foi the provisioning of Omdui- 
man (Uinmdiiman) as the agiicultural population 
was almost entirely exteiminated in other parts 
of the SCldan, it was, howevei, only in 1891 that 
the Mahdists succeeded in completely subjugating 
the Shilluk 

After P'gypt had oflicially and formally given 
up .ill claim to the Sud.rn provinces, PMshoda was 
occupied as ) cs nulltus on the lodi j^ty 1898 by 
a P'lench expedition which had reached it fiom 
the west under Major Maich.and, a numbei of 
attempts by the Mahdists to dislodge them were 
easely repulsed On the 19*'^ September Kitchener 
appeared before Fashbda after his victory over 
the Mahdists. The ultimate possession of the place 
was only decided after long diplomatic negotiations 
in Europe; on the ii^' December 1898 the Prench 
had to vacate P'ashoda which now became a pio- 
vince again, this time of the new Anglo-Egyptian 
SQd 3 n. After Kitchener had left the Sudan and 
the entente had been concluded between England 
and P' ranee, the name of the* towui of Fashoda 
W'as changed to Kodak which had previously been 
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the name of a group of bhilluk villages in the 
north. Since 1904 the name P'ashSda, officially at 
least, has ceased to exist. 

The modern town lies about 100 yards from 
the Nile, its chief building is the Mudirlya. A 
bazaar has been built m the Egyptian fortress, 
which was restored by Major Marchand. The town 
IS haidly destined to a great future, on account 
of Its low situation within the area of high 
watei. On the other hand, when agriculture has 
been fuither developed, the province may attain 
considerable prosperity, if the Shilluk can be per- 
suaded to work regularly, but this has not been 
bi ought about by the order to wear clothes. 

Bibliography Schweinfur th, Ini Hei zen 
von Afiika, Supplement of the Handbook of 
the Sudan, Count Gleichen, The Anglo- Egyp^ 
tian Sudan, Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Su- 
dan, Westermann, The Shilluk people 

(B MoRirz ) 

ai-FASI [See irn ahI Aar^ ] 
al-FASI, Muhammad n Ahmad b. ^AlI Abu 
’i-Taiyib Taki al-Din al-Makki al-MalikI al- 
Hadr AW I, an Aiab historian born on the 
io^*‘ RabF I 775:^=31^1 August 1373 at Mecca, 
where his early life, with the exception of six 
years in Madina, was spent. In 797 = 1395, he 
began to travel for purposes of study and visited 
Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Yemen. 
In 807 =: 1405 he became kadi of Mecca and in 
814=1412 received a Maliki chair in addition. 
Pie w.as twice deprived of these offices for brief 
peiiods in 817 = 1414 and 819=1417 and had 
to resign the judicial office in 828=1425 through 
blindness, but the Maliki Mufti in Cairo at his 
personal lequcst granted him a certificate that 
he was capable of cxeicising his judicial duties 
NcNcrtheless, two years latei he was deposed and 
died on Wednesday Shawwal 832 = 7^^ July 
1429 His literary activity was almost entirely 
devoted to the history of his native city His first 
work on this subject was the Kitab al-^Jkd al- 
IJiamtn Jt Tdiikh al-Balad al-Amln with special 
lefcrcnce to topography and biogiaphy, printed 
Mecca, 1314 a. h , on the margin is his Kitab 
al-Kida 7va d-Kabul jl bada il al-Aladlna \va 
Ziyaiai al-Kasul He made two epitomes of it. 
Of the second edition of the second epitome en- 
titled Shijif al-Ghaf am bi Akpbai al-Balad al- 
Jlaiam seveial chaptcis aie given by Wustenfeld 
in his Chtonikcn dei Stadt Mekka,, ii. 55 et seq. 
He made five further abridgments of the Shtfd, 
Btbltograph y al-No^manl, Kitab al-Rawd 
aKAtu ,, cod Wetzstem I, Nr. 289 (Ahlvvardt, 
Verz,^ Nr. 9886), fol. 215*^, SuyutI, Tahakat al- 
Huffaz,^ \\iv 6, Wustenfeld, 
det Aiaber^^p 473, Brockelmann, Gesch, d. At, 
A//, 11. 172 (C Brockelmann) 

FASIK (i. e sinner) means not only one wdio 
has committed a great sin but also one who has 
been guilty of everyday trilling offences against 
the law. In the latter respect, m the unanimous 
opinion of the falihs almost every Muslim is to 
be consideied a fasik 

The testimony of a fasik has no legal weight, 
only the irreproachable Muslim is a credible 

w'ltness. This is the origin of the custom of having 
certain peisons of good leputation to act as pro- 
fessional witnesses at the conclusion of all con- 
tracts (of marriage also). Such persons are often 
called ^adl or iA^huf cf. the literature quoted by 
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Dozy, SitppKmait mi\ Diet Arab ^ s v. ^adi^ 
E W. I.ane, The Maftnet s and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians^ Chap. IV (government), Ph. 
Vassel, Vber Moroklanische Ft occ'^spr axis {fht- 
ihetl des Semina)^ fur Omnt Sprachen^ v., pait 
2, p. 170 et seq) 

Marriage is also invalid, according to the Slia- 
fl'Ts (and some Han balls), if the neaiest lelative 
who gives the biide 111 mainage, is fasik at 
the conclusion of the marriage contract, it is there- 
fore the custom m some districts to precede 

the conclusion of the contract by the “conversion” 
of a wa/i ^ foi one >\ho is conveited from his sms 
to a better way of life is again consideied W/. 
Cf C. Snouck Hurgronje in De Indtsche Guh^ 
1884, 1 779 (Tll \V JUYMIOLL ) 

FASILA (a.), ‘‘inteival”, a term in piosody, 
applied to a group of three or foui vocalised 
consonants followed by a quiescent consonant 
There are two kinds of fasila^ the kiibia^ the 
greater and sugha^ the lesser The former is com- 
posed of five consonants, foiii of which aic voca- 
lised and the fifth quiescent e. g ^amakat>^>^ (a 
fish), Inkalam'' (witli a quill), Lhai adja Ah]madu 
mtn ] baladihi (Ahmad w'cnt out of his town) The 
latter consists of four consonants, of which the 
three fiist aie vocalised and the fourth is quies- 
cent, e g Kur at'^^‘ \ tunhat \ btsazocijlidjat^* (a ball 
was thrown with bent sticks) 

(Moil. Ben Ciii-neb) 

FASKH means in gencial the annulling of a 
contract, e g. of sale on the giound of hidden 
defects which the buyer discovers in the article, 
after he has bought it, or of a political treaty which 
IS declared void by one or both parties In the 
first case one speaks of faskh^ in the second of 
mufasakha, Cf. Ibn Fadl Allah al-''Omari, al- 
Ta^flf bi d-Mustalah al- Sh at if^ p iqo et seq A 
marriage contract in particulai can be declaied null 
and void, if after the completion of the ceremony 
it transpires that one or other of the parties doe^ 
not fulfil certain conditions Legal grounds for 
paskh in the latter case aic, e. g by Shafih law 
the inability of the man to keep his wife in fitting 
fashion or to pay her the mahi , according to 
most madh habs ceitain diseases and physical defects 
also are valid giounds The views of the )ikh 
schools on various questions of detail of faskk 
differ in many respects 

As a rule the grounds which justify the annulling 
of a marriage arc not numerous and are besides 
mostly difficult of pi oof A married woman can 
thus seldom obtain a dissolution of her maniage 
by faskh and therewith the possibility of entering 
into a new marriage if she is neglected or ill- 
treated by her husband. 1 hence arises the custom 
in some countries (notably in a large part of the 
Dutch East Indies) which makes the man pro- 
nounce a certain talak (lepiidiation) over his wife 
immediately after the marriage contract is signed 
He must, for example, say “If I do not maintain 
my wife” (or “if I beat her” etc ) “she is re- 
pudiated by me” 

Btbltogiaphy Besides the chapteis on 
marriage in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books Dimishkl, Rahmat al~Umma 
fi 'kllBlaf al-A'imma (BulSlj: 1300), p, 108; 
N. von Tornauw, Das Moslennsehe Recht (Leip- 
*>g >855)) p 77 ct seq , A. Querry, Dioit 
musulman (Pans 1871), 1. 708 if/ M. Perron, 
Freds de jui uprudence musulm par Khalil Ibn 


IshaV, tiad de PAiabc {Exploration scienttf, < 
FAlgette^ Pans 1849), \i. 404 et seq, {de C optic 
eft Jait de manage)^ C. Snouck Hurgionje, I 
Atjehit^ (Batavia, 1893), 1 381 et seq.,^ 403 
seq. (= The Aihehnese.^ 1. 349 et seq , 367) ar 
the Handbuch des t^lamischcn Gesetzes by tl 
author of this article (Leiden, 1910), p. 226 
^eq 233 et seq. ( 1 h. W. Juynboll.) 

FATH ('v), litcially “opening”, a term i 
Arabic giammar foi the pronunciation of 
consonant with the vowel a^ the sign is therefoi 
called fat ha In Sibawaihi (e g ed Derenbour 
II 281,0) fath is still occasionally applied to tl 
pronunciation of the fat ha without “Umlaut”, 1 
the opposite of imaia [q v] — InArithmeti 
path means the square of a number — There are oth( 
technical uses of the word for which see Muhan 
mad A^la, Diet of Tahn. Terms.^ ed. Sprengi 
etc, n 1104 et seq s. v. (A. Schaadf.) 

\l-FATH (a), “victory”, title of Sura xlvii 
and one of the titles of Sura c\ usually callt 
a/-/Va^f 

ai-FATH, AbU Nash b Muhammad b ‘^Ubai 
A ll All B Khakan b Muiiamm\d b ^Abi) Aha 
A i -K aisi, belter knowui as al-Faih Ibn Kijaka 
for the biogiaphcrs do not agree as to liis gen 
alogy, was born at baVhrat al-Walad, a villaj 
near Alcala la Real (KaPat Vahsub), a district 1 
(jranada 

Among his teachcis are mentioned Abu ’ 1 -Hasf 
^\li 1 ) al-Saiiadj, Abu 'l-'laijih b. ZarkQn, Al 
^Abcl Allah Muhammad b *^Al)dun, Ibn Duraid a 
Katil), the celebiated scholar Aba Muhammad ‘^AL 
Allah b Muhammad b al-Sid al-Batal)awsI, et 
In his youth he was a shameless vagabond, a 
most alv\ays half tipsy till he obtained a positic 
as sccretaiy to the governoi of Clianada, Al 
Vusiif 'lashifin b ^Ali He went to Marraku< 
and was assassinated there in a funduk on tl 
29'*‘ Ramadan 528 (24^^^ July 1134) 01 Siind: 
22'“^ Moharram 529— 13^'' Novembei 1134 < 
according to others again, in 535 (i7‘*‘ Augu 
1140 — 1 August 1141) by oidei, it seenn‘^, 
Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hasan *^Ali b VUsiif b. 'lashifi 
brother of AbH Ish.Tk Ibi.lhim 1 ). Viisuf b Tashifi 
to whom he hrd dedicated his ^A^eeh/aic^" I 
was buried in the cemtter> ot Pab al-Dabbaghi 
He composed the following works i. A'alTid a 
^/kyan wa (or f i) Mahasin al-A'yan.^ a kind < 
biographical anthology of those who had livt 
some time before him and particulai ly of his coi 
temporaries who had shclteied him or who he 
quarrelled wuth him (notably Ibn Badj^i whom 1 
placed at the end of the work), divided into foi 
parts a. kings and princes, b viziers, c. kad 
and scholars, d. men of letters and poets (j>ul 
at Pans in 1277 by Sulaiman al-Harahii in tl 
journal aAIUidjts.^ at Bulak in 1283, 1284. 
commentary was written on the Kalrdtd by Mi 
hammad b Kasim Ibn Zakiir (died 20^*‘ Muha 
ram 1120) entitled Tazytn Kalidtd al-^Jkyun 
Aaia'td al-Ttbyan (there is a copy in a priva 
library in Algiers, the french translation annoui 
ced by l’Abb6 E. Bourgade in 1865 has nev 
appeared, in spite of the statements by Dcrei 
hourg, Biockelmann and Hiiait, — 2. Matmc 
al-Anfu^ %va Masrah aATci annus ft Mulah At 
al-Andalus., a kind of appendix to the piecediii 
woik; there were, it seems, two or three edilioi 
or rather recensions of it, a large and a small ( 
a large, a medium and a small, of which tl 
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small was published at Constantinople in 1305 
{al-DjawaUb press) and at Cairo in 1325. — 3. 

A biography of his teacher, ^Abd Allah b Mu- 
hammad b. al-Sid al-BatalyawsI (different from that 
dedicated to him in the thud part of his Kaia^td) 
pieseived in the Fscuiial (Derenbourg, Les Mss. 
ar de V Escurtal.^ 448 ^), this biography is fol- 
lowed by a kind of anthology containing letters 
and poems by Ibn al-Sld and other scholars, the 
majority his contemporaries. — 4. Makama on 
Ibn al-Sid al-BatalyawsI, preserved in the Escuiial 
(Derenbourg, Les Mss, ar de V Ksenr 538 ‘‘) — 
5. Bid ay at al-Mahasin wa G hay at al-Mtiha\in^ 
thought to be lost — 6 MadjniTi^ RasTLilihi^ 
also thought lost 

Al-Fath Ibn Khakan more often wrote in ihymed 
piose, in which he is usually excellent, and also 
in veise which is niediocie. He seems to have 
plagiarised his contemporaries or even appiopnated 
their woiks bodily, they did not dare accuse the ' 
thief for fear of lies cynicism, which showed itself i 
as much m his everyday life as in his literary 
doings. In any case, \\c need not look in his 
Kallitd or Matmah for historical facts, the value 
of the work lies rathei m the elegance of its style 
Bibliography Ibn Khallikan (Cairo, 1310), 

11 407, Brockelmann, Gcschuhtc dcr Arabtscheii 
Litteiatiu (Weimar, 1898), 1 339, Wustcnfcld, 
Gesi htchhchi cibtr de? Aiabe? und thre Werkc 
(Gottingen, 1882), p 238, Ibn al-Abbar, al- 
Mo'^i/jaiii^ ed Codeia, (Madrid, 1898), n^ 285, 
Weyers, SpiCtnica tittuum cwhibciis locos lb?i 
Khacaius de Ibn Zcidiino (1 eidcn, 1831)^ Mak- 
karl, Na]h al-tlb (Cairo, 1302), iv. 207 — 223, 
Pons Boigues, htisayo bio-bibliog? ajico (Madrid, 
1898), n'^ 162, Cl Iluait, Littc? atii? e A?abe^ 
(Paris, 1902), p 203, Al-Nasiri al-Sahlwi, Zah? 
al-Afnan mt/i Iladikat All 7 - Waiinan (Fas, 1314), 
11. 356, Dozy, l^c? iptoi uin Arabuin loci de Ab- 
badidis (Leiden, 1846),! i — 10, M Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sit? hs pe? sonnages dc P Idjaza de Suit 
^Ibd tPQddi? aPEasy (Pans, 1907), n^ 241 
(Moh Bf\ ( 7 lKNEr> ) 

al-FATH n Kbakan, a favourite of al- 
Mutawakkil Al-bath and the vizier ^Ubaid 
Allah b. Yahya, exercised an extraordinaiy in- 
llucnce over this cruel and frivolous Caliph, parti- 
culaily in the last years of his reign Both were 
ardent supporters of his second son al-Muhazz, 
and exerted all their efforts to exclude the Caliph’s 
eldest son, al-Muntasir, from the succession. I he 
latter was publicly insulted and had to put up 
with all sorts of nicknames like al-Musta^^djil (the 
‘‘prematuie”), al-Munta/ir (the anxious one, 1 e 
foi the thionc). On one occasion he was even 
ill-ticated by al-Fath by his fathci’s ordeis. Other 
influential men were also thrust aside by al-Fath 
till the Caliph himself by his lack of foresight 
prepared his fall. When he ordeied al-Fath to 
have the propel ty of the Turkish general Wasif 
in Ispahan and Media confiscated, the latter team- 
ed of the Caliph’s intention and allied himself 
with al-Muntnsir and several otheis to get rid of 
the Commandei of the Faithful. Al-Mutaw’akkil 
was assassinated in ^awwM 247 (December 861); 
al-Fath attempted to defend him but was defeated 
by superior forces and shaied his master’s fate. 
Bibltogt aphy Tabari (de Goeje), 111. (In- 
dex), Ibn al-Alliir (Toinberg), vii. 60 — 68, Weil, 
Ge^chiih/e der Chaltfcn,^ 11. 3^8 et scq. 

(K. V. ZfTI KRSTlEN.) 


FAT^-'ALl AkjtunzAde (Russ. Akhundqv), 
an Azari-Tuiki dramatist, w as the son of 
a village schoolmaster, took service in the Russian 
army and attained the rank of captain. When 
the governor-general, Waransoff, of the Caucasian 
territory built a theatre in Tiflis 1266=1850, 
the Turk! officer wrote 6 comedies for it, besides 
a historical dialogue in the Turki dialect of Adhar- 
baidjan , which he dedicated to Field-Marshall 
Prince Banatinski and which were printed in 
1276=1859 at Tiflis under the title Ta??tthilat, 
dhey have been translated into Persian by Mu- 
hammad Dja^^ar Munshi 

Ihe following is a list of them 
I. Molld Ibrahim Khalil Kimiya-ger (1267), 
transl. into french by Barbier de Meynard (GAP 
chimtste,^ Jotirn As ^ Janv 1886), 

2 Monsieur yourdan^ Ilekim-i nebatat (1267), 
transl. into Geiman from the Persian version by 
A. Wahrmund, Vienna 1889, and into French 
from the Tuiki text by Bouvat, Pans 1906 
(Btbl Oiicnt Elzhirunnc de Leroux, t. 81) 

3 Khirs-i Kuldur-basan^ transl. into French by 
Baibici dc Meynard (POurs et le Voleur^ extract 
fiom the Recue 1 1 de textes et de Traductions,^ 
Pans 1889), 

4 lVtzi?-i Khtin-i Scrub (presented at Tiflis, 
foi the first time on the I3‘^‘ November 1903), 

5 Meid’i khasls (1269), transl into Fiench by 
L Bouvat (PAva?i\ Journ As 1904) 

6 Miudjala wckiPle? (1272), Les Proaireu? s,^ 
tiansl into ficnch from the Peisian by M. Cilliere, 

7. VhntoDc de Yusuf-diah (1273), published 
and translated in Fiench by L. Bouvat (Journ, 
As, 1903) 

B I bit oe^i a p hy W H D Haggard and 
G I e Strange, The Vazir of Lankurdn,^ p. x. 
it seq ^ from the Pers. tiansl. of n^. 4, C Bar- 
biei de Meynard and S Guyaid, Tiois Comedies,^ 
p iv et seq , A. Cilliere, Deux Comedies Tur^ 
qu:s^ Pans, _i 888. (Cl Huari ) 

FATH-^ALI-^AH, a Persian S_hah of the 
Kadjar dy n asty, was born in 1 185 (i 771), suc- 
ceeded his uncle Aka Muhammad-Shah in 1212 
(1797) on the throne and died in 1250 (1834) 
after a leign of 38 years and five months (which 
won him the title ^hib-luaii) and was buried in 
Kumm He was at first known as Baba-Khan. 
The murder of Aka Muhammad had throwm the 
army into the greatest confusion, Mirza Muham- 
mad-ILhan Kadjar closed the gates of TeherSn till 
the arrival of Baba-f^an who was then in Shiraz, 
he was at once pioclaimed king but only enthroned 
at the beginning of the following year. After his 
victory ovci his brothei Husain-Kuli-IHian, Mu- 
hammad-Khan Zand and Sadik-Khan vShakaki, he 
succeeded in wnnning recognition from the chiefs 
of l^orasan After a long war with the Russians 
he lost Geoigia, which was finally ceded by the 
peace of Gulistan in Oct 1813. He had sought 
the support of Napoleon I who sent Romieux 
and Jaubeit on a mission to him and later General 
Gaidane with the title Ambassador (1806)*, but 
thinking that France could not be of any help 
to him at that time he sought the friendship 
of England, who sent Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Harford Jones Budges and Sir Goie Ouseley to 
his court 'fhe rebellion in KhoiflsSn, fomented 
by Mahmiid-^ah of Afgli.anistSn, gave Fath '^Ali 
I an oppoitunity to seize Herat (1813), but he could 
1 not keep it. A w\\i with the Porte (1821 — 1823) 
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was ended by a treaty advantageous to Peisia In 
1826, seeking to take advantage of the death of 
Alexander I to reconquer Geoigia and incited 
by his eldest son ^ 4 bbas-Mnza, Fath-^Alf ShSh 
declared war on Kussia, his son uas defeated 
near Gandja by General Paskiwitch (25^^ Sept.), 
and again before SVbbas-ab 5 d (July 1827), the 
Shah was forced to abandon Armenia (treaty of 
Turkman- 5 ai, 22"d February 1828), Euwan and 
Nakhiewan He died at Ispahan a few months 
after the death of his son ‘^Abbas-Mlrza and left 
the throne to his grandson Muhammad Shiih His 
keen and deepl) sunk e>cs were overhung by 
ver> thick bushy eyebrows, he wore a long, bushy 
beard dyed with hinna^ 

B tb I log r ap hy '^Abd al-Razzak b Nadjaf- 
kali, Ma'athii-i Sultanlya^ Tabriz 1241 and Te- 
heian 1245 (tianslated by II T Biydges, The 
Dynasty of the Kajars (London 1833), Mirza 
laki Sipihr, Ta^tlUi-i Kaiutiya^ extract from 
the Nasikh al-Taivai Teheian 1273, Am^dce 
Jaubert, lavage en Jinienie^ p 238 r/ setj , 
Fonton, La Russie dans TAsie Minctuc^ p 231 
et seq , L Dubeux, Ptrse^ p 376 ct seq (por- 
trait, pi. 58 and pi. 84), Grnndr d Dan Phil ^ 
11 p 59^^'/ stq (Cl Huart) 

FATHPUR SIKRI, a deserted city, 23 
miles from Agra, situated in 27*^ 5' N. and 77^40' 
E , on a ridge of sandstone rocks near the an- 
cient village of Sikrl In 1569 when Akbar visited 
Shaikh Salim Cishti, who was living in a cave 
on the Slkrl ridge, the saint foretold the birth of 
a son to the childless monarch, and in 1570 Sul- 
tan Salim, afterwards know'n as the Emperor Dja- 
hangir (q v ), was bom there Akbar then com- 
menced building a city, covering an area of about 
I V4 sq m and enclosed by a wall (still standing) 
3^/^ m. long. On his return from his campaign m 
Gudjaral m 1574, he found his new' capital ready 
for occupation and named it hathpur (the City of 
Victory), he resided here until 1586, when he 
abandoned it as a capital, probably on account 
of the brackish nature of the watei obtainable 
there, and shortly after his death, it began to fall 
into rum. Many of the buildings, however, still 
remain in an excellent state of preservation , among 
these may be mentioned the official buildings, 
such as the mint, the tieasury, the record office, 
and the hall of jiublic audience, and the royal 
palace, including the private apartments of the 
Emperor and the residences of several of his 
wives The house of the Turk! Sultana is remark- 
able for the elaborate carving with which it is 
covered, both within and without, the interior 
is decorated with a dado, 4 ft. high, divided into 
eight oblong panels, richly decorated with car- 
vings representing forest and garden scenes. The 
two-storeyed building, known as Blrbal’s house, 
(though It was undoubtedly the palace of one of 
Akbar’s (jueens), is similarly covered with carving 
exhibiting a profuse variety of patterns executed 
in minute detail In close proximity to the royal 
apartments are some curious buildings, of a unique 
design, e. g the Pane Mahall, a five-storeyed 
pavilion, each storey of w'hich is smaller than the 
one on which it rests, and the so-called Diwan-i- 
i^jass (or private audience hall), a building con- 
sisting of one room only, in the centre of which 
rises an octogonal column surmounted by an enor- 
mous circular capital, from the top of which ra- 
diate four narrow causeways, each about 10 ft. 


long, to the corneis of the building, the top ol 
this capital is thus connected with a gallery, 
running lound the upper part of the room and 
communicating by staircases (made in the thickness 
of the wall) both wuth the loof and the courtyard 
below'. It IS not possible to enumerate here the 
many othci buildings connected with the em- 
peioi and his court, but special mention must be 
made of the great mosque, which is one of the 
finest monuments oi Mughal architecture It covers 
an aiea of 438 ft by 542 ft., having a central 
court (360 ft by 439 ft ) enclosed by cloisters, 
except at the thiee gateways, of w'hich the Baland 
Darw3za (facing the South), elected by Akbar in 
1602 to commemoiate his victoiies in the Dakkan, 
lanks as one of the noblest gateways in India 
In the couit of the mosque stands the tomb of 
Shaildi Salim CiH)tI, a single-stoieyed building, 
encased in white marble and surmounted by a 
dome, the maible lattice screens which enclose the 
veranda of this building aie of extraordinary deli- 
cacy and intricacy of geometrical pattern, over 
the cenotaph is a wooden canopy inlaid with 
mother-of-peail arranged in beautiful geometiical 
designs 

Among the notewoithy features of the buildings 
at Fathpui-Sikil are the evidences of the influence 
of Hindu aichitecture, in construction and decora- 
tion, and the frescoes painted on the walls of the 
Khwabgah and the Sonahia Makan, and the colour 
decoration of the Hammam and othci buildings 
ap hy Tuzuk-i-Djahangh 7 , p 2 
(Allyguih, 1864), E. \V. Smith, 1 he Moghiil 
.It chtteitu? c oj Lathpnr-Sik? t {^Archaeological 
Su) viy of India , Allahabad , 1 894 — 1898 ) , 
Keeners Handbook for visitors to Agta and itf 
neighbourhood^ le-written by E A Duncan, pp 
222 — 257 (7'h ed. Calcutta, 1909). 

FATIH A, the fust and most populai 
S u i a in the Korean). Its name means the 
“opener” (1 e of the Korean). This shoit Sura 
which only contains seven verses has a certain 
number of peculiai features, it is at the beginning 
of the book, while all the other shoit Suras aic 
at the end it is m the form of a prayer while 
the others are in the foim of .1 sermon or lectuic; 
in reciting it the word aviin (amen) is added to 
It, which IS not done in any of the otheis 

In Sura xv 87 there is an allusion to the 
lattha under the name of the seven (1. e. verses) 
which ought to be constantly repeated (= Sallan 
mm al-MatAani) ^ and these seven veises occupy a 
special position with leference to the partion of 
the Korean revealed at that time “We have already 
given thee the seven veises which ought to be 
constantly repeated as well as the gieat Koi'an” 
At the peiiod then, when Sura xv., which is Meccan, 
was revealed, the Latiha was already the favouiite 
prayer of the little community of bclieveis 

It has been said that this Sara is the oldest 01 
one of the oldest m the Korean. Noldeke has 
urged against this view that it contains expres- 
sions which are not found in the .Suras of the 
first period, notably certain epithets of Allah, 
“the merciful, the compassionate, aPRahman^ aP 
Rahim''* appear there for the fust time Never- 
theless the Tdtiha is relatively old and should be 
placed at the end of the first Meccan period. It 
is, as we have just mentioned, quoted in SOra xv. 
which belongs to the second period, and its first 
verse “glory be to God, the lord of the worlds” 
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IS repeated at the end of Sura xxxvii (verse 182) 
which also belongs to the second period. 

The words al-^Ma^hdub ^alathtm “those against 
whom God is enraged”, and al-Dallin^ those who 
err, in verse 7 of the Fatiha^ refei respectively 
to the Jews and Chiistians. 

The Fatiha forms part of the daily prayer 
(^Narnaz) of the Muslim, its recitation is a divine 
Older according to Shah’ll, while Abu Hanifa says 
it IS only obhgatoiy by canon. Various pious 
scholars have wiitten on the virtues of this Sura. 

Bibliography' Th. Noldcke, Geschichte 
des Qotans^^ p lio r/ scq , d’Ohsson, Tableau 
general de V Empire Ottoman^ 11 79, 88, the 

annotated translations of and commentaries on 
the Korean (11. Carra de Vaux.) 

AL-FATIK,thc name of three rulers of the naitjAh 
dyni^ty [q v.] 

FATIMA, the daughter of Muhammad 
and the aged Khadidja, born in Mecca Un- 
like the othei children of the Prophet, we have 
solid grounds for believing in hei existence, not 
so much in reliable documents as in her descen- 
dants She possesses a biographical literature of 
hei own, in which however historical facts are 
rather scarce, a slight but appreciable advantage 
over her sisters, notaldy Rukayya and I mm Kul- 
thum, always associated as sisteis and confused 
even in the most trifling incidents of their lives 
The poetry of the first centuiyA ii., however, en- 
tirely omits to mention hei. The date of her birth 
still lemains to be settled. This question implies 
another, also still unsolved, — the place in order 
among the four daughters of the Piophet occupied 
by hatiina^ All except Umm Kulthiim have been 
claimed to be the eldest In this controveisy the 
compilers of the Sit a and of Tiadilion thought that 
the advanced age of l^adldja ought to be taken 
into account On the othei hand, they wished to 
avoid too gieat an age for latima at the time of 
her marriage with U\li According to the degree 
of impoitance accoided to these two considerations, 
so diflicult to reconcile, the various writers have 
sometimes brought forwaid and sometimes setback 
the date of her birth It is principally among the 
ShPites, who endow Fatima with all physical graces 
and all mental gifts and virtues, that it has been 
found more suitable to make her the youngest 
Her sisters arc supposed by the Sit a to have 
been mairied bcfoie hatiina, for “as a good patei 
familias”, so they reason “the Piophet must have 
settled the elder daughteis first” This insistence 
on the youth of F5tima is quite natural; othei wise 
it would have to be admitted that Muhammad 
was indifferent to his daughter, that the companions 
showed a shocking lack of enthusiasm to enter 
the Piophet’s family and finally that Fatima was a 
nonentity if she remained unman led foi a period 
far beyond the ordinal y period of celibacy, so 
dreaded by Arab women. 

In this chronological discussion, m the absence 
of any direct information — it is useless to suppose 
with Sprenger that traditions have been lost — 
the starting-point is furnished by the death of 
Fatima, which all agree in placing in the year 
II a. H. To the II yeais thus obtained aie added 
the three separating the Hi^ia fiom the death of 
Khadidja. Above this figure 14 there is no agi ce- 
ment among our authors If some of them have 
represented Fatima as the eldest or one of the 
eldest of her sisters, it is because they wished to 


avoid the objection arising from the advanced 
yeais of her mother. Others, thinking only of the 
lateness of her marriage to ‘^Ali, have sought to 
place the birth of Fatima about the period of the 
“prophetic calling” of her father, shortly before 
or shortly after The boldest supporters of this 
view aie tlie writeis devoted to the house of ‘^All 
Mas^udi places the birth of Fatima “eight years 
before the Hidjra” 1 e. at a date when her mother 
must have been at least 60 yeais of age. This 
isolated view, which is inspiied by the statement 
m the Si) a that ^ Alisha was married at the age 
of nine, is an attempt to give P”atima the same 
advantage. In moie than one respect Patima is 
the ShPite counterpart of the very prominent 
figure of ^A^isha 

'I he oldest historians and the early Sira% such 
as that of Ibn Hisham devote lelatively little at- 
tention to hatiina In Ibn HanbaPs compilation, 
the of Fatima only occupies a page against 

the 250 devoted to 'A^ish^ The Tabakat of Ibn 
Sa'^d manage to give an account of ^Ali without 
ever even mentioning the name of his wife. She 
hardly appeals in the Kitab al-Aghani in spite 
of the pronounced '^Alid tendencies of this collec- 
tion We know nothing of Fatima for the pre- 
Hidjra period except her kurtya “Umm Abiha” 
and her grief at the death of Khadidja No one 
among the persons in the Sira weeps as much 
as Fatima except perhaps Abu Bakr tears are a 
manifestation of physical pain in the daughter of 
the Piophet and of leligious fervour, a vei liable 
in the rough Kura^i trader. Fatima 
seems to ha\e had a melancholy temperament 
ahvays wrapped as it were in gloom Physically 
she w'as no better endowed, her weak constitution, 
her thinness, her fiequent illnesses made her unfit 
foi the hard tasks allotted to Arab women. Un- 
like her sistei Rukaiya, there is raiely any allusion 
to hatima’s beauty and nowhere does Muhammad 
declare, as he does for Zainab, that she is “the 
most capable (^afdal') of his daughters”. All this 
explains why she waited so long before finding 
a husband One asks, without being able to ex- 
plain, whv this heiress of “the wealthy merchant 
Khadidja” had no dowry. Tradition would attribute 
all the delay not to the absence but to the number 
and exceptional qualities of her suitois, Aba Bakr, 
^Omar etc. Muhammad, in expectation of a divine 
command, decided on ‘^All She is usually said to 
have been 15 )ears of age then, others speak of 
“iS years or more”. As a matter of fact this last 
figure must have been exceeded if she was about 
thirty at her death, but it is a very probable mean 
As a rule wn iters avoid dwelling on this point, 
foi gills in Arabia usually marr.ed between 9 and 
12. Heie again there is an allusion to ^\^sha 
who w'As married at the age of nine 

After the Hidjra, ^Ali or rather Zaid b H5ritha 
undcitook to bring her to Medina, while her sister 
Zainab lemained in Mecca. As to her marriage, 
It IS as lule not placed before the battle of Badr, 
othei s place it aftei Uhud. If Abu '1-Kasim settled 
his daughters in the order of seniorit) FStima, 
supposed to be the youngest, could not marry 
before hei sistei Umm Kulthum who was married 
to Thnar in the period between the two battles. 
Othei authors claim to icconcile all discrepancies 
by distinguishing, as in the case of '^Ahsha, be- 
tween the conclusion of the marriage befoic Badr 
and Its consummation after Uhud but this is again 
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an artifice to tone down the lack of eagerness 
for the marriage on both sides ‘^All at first de- 
clined the match on the ground of his poverty. 
Muhammad had to remind him of the beautiful 
cuirass, won at Badr, this has been made an 
argument for placing the marriage immediately 
after this victory. Fatima on her side showed no 
more enthusiasm Although a brave soldier ‘^Ali was 
pool and was even said not to be paiticularly 
intelligent. 

A union concluded under such auspices could 
hardly promise to be a happy one Discoid soon 
found a place beside poverty in the home Mu- 
hammad settled the newly married pair near him. 
Her quarrels with 'All caused him a great deal of 
pain. Muhammad had continually to intervene 
without succeeding in lestoring peace The biith 
of Hasan and Husain, one born a }car after the j 
other, probably in 4 and 5 A II., did not mark ' 
any turn for the better Then mother did not feel 
strong enough to nourish her children herself and 
Tiadition has turned this fact to the advantage of > 
the Caliphs of Baghdad, by saying they wcie 
nursed by one of the wuves of 'Abbas, who had 
remained in Mecca with all his family till the 
surrender of the town dhc existence of a third 
son, Muhassin, who died young, is problema- 
tical, It is affirmed principally by the Shi'itcs 
There w'ere also two daughters, Zainab and Umm 
Kulthum, the latter boin in the last year of Fa- 
tima’s life 

No outstanding event inteirupts the course of 
this monotonous and obscure life Fatima had little 
influence with her father and was thrown into the 
background far behind the cntei prising and for- 
midable 'A^sha and even the other female membeis 
of the Prophet’s household Her relations wuth the 
former were particularly strained For the sake of 
peace, Muhammad found himself forced to close 
up the door leading to the adjoining house of 
FStima. After Uhud she is depicted to us tending 
her father’s wounds On the deaths of Ham/ 1 and 
Dja'far she resumes her lachiymose role. She tried 
to intervene, but without success, in the intrigues 
that divided the “mothers of the believers” and 
had to retire before ^Ah^a Tired of monogamy 
and the trying temperament of Fatima, 'All medi- 
tated doing her the grave wrong of maiiying a 
MakhzPmitc and a daughter of Abu Lahab Mu- 
hammad was very indignant and offeied his son- 
in-law the choice between hatima or divorce, “she 
is”, he added “a portion of my flesh ’ Othei details 
given by Tradition and obviously biassed show 
us the poverty and weak health of Fatima, forced 
to do the hardest tasks without her fathci 01 
husband offering to assist her Cruel and harsh 
to his wife and exasperated by her constant re- 
criminations, 'All is said to have so far forgotten 
himself as to maltreat his invalid wife, forcing 
her to take refuge with her father. On his part 
he began to avoid the conjugal domicile prefeinng 
to sleep m the mosque 

The period of the greatest foreign activity in 
the Prophet, now head of the state, begins with 
the fifth year AH, m the interval between the 
defeat at Uhud and the siege of Medina by the 
Arab confederates or Ahzab The peiiod coincides 
with the married life of Fatima Absorbed in his 
wars, and his gieat schemes of political organisation, 
he began to neglect his daughter, so poorly endowed 
by nature and constantly worrying him with her 


troubles and appeals to his generosity. Not finding 
the help expected from hci husband, a brave 
soldier, but undistinguished for intelligence, he tur 
ned to the circle of Abu Baki and 'Omar; this 
W'as to put himself completely under ‘^Ahsha’s 
influence, openly hostile to 'All and hatima. The 
SahJh and the Musnad do their best to cleat 
away this unfavourable impression. Thus we are 
told that the Prophet when he rose used to go 
to announce the hour of piayer at Fatima’s dooi. 
These collections aie fund of insisting on the 
affection shown by him to his giandsons. A whole 
cycle of tiaditions of the Piophct’s family life ha<= 
Ihiib arisen, m which Muhammad in deshabille! 
pla)s even at prayci with the “two Hasans”, 
The Siirina on the othei hand emphasises the 
marks of tenderness lavished by Abu ’ 1 -Kasim on 
the childien of his daughter Zainab, on those ol 
Zaid b Haritha, of Dja'far and even of Zubaii 
ibn al-'Awwain, not to mention the little 'Abbasids 
orthodox tactics to neutralise the dangerous exag 
gerations of the Shl^^a The sons of Fatima dc 
seem ncvcitheless to have won back their giand 
father’s affection, particulaily when he saw all hu 
children taken fiom him one by one These re 
pealed blows may well have extiacted from hiin 
the disconsolate words “‘^Ali shall peipetuate rny 
line” 

A passage in the Korean (111. 60) has fuinished 
the frame woik of an anecdote which has been 
cleveily exploited, it is Muhammad’s interview 
with the Christian envois from Nadjian Wishing 
to test the effect of his imprecations {mubahala] 
against them, he ainvcd, sin rounded by Fatima 
and her family, dhis scene has inspired another 
still more ceicbiated in ShCite litciature, that oi 
the al-Ktsli* (“privileged ones of the cloak”) 

He IS said to have called out one day while cov- 
eung 'Ah' and Fatima and the “two Hasans’' 
under his cloak “ 1 hese are the members of my 
family” Since then that gioup of five persons has 
been known to Tradition as the “people of the 
cloak ’ We can see the object of this, to associate 
the 'Alids with the Prophet, vindicate for them 
the piivilegc of forming, to the exclusion of all 
othei s, the “people of the house” {ahl al-baii) 
and the sole possession of the special purity, as 
announced in the Kor’an (xxxiii 33) “Allah will 
cleanse you, people of the house, and purify you”, 
a veise that is directly addressed to the wives of 
Muhammad, and not to the 'Alids and Fatima 
who are nowhere mentioned m the KoCan 

When he became ownci of the rich oases of 
the northern Hidjaz, Muhammad decided to allot 
to Fatima an annual allowance of 85 loads of 
wheat, as lie had done for his wives. Abu Sufyan 
arrived m Mecca to renew the treaty of Hudai- 
biya Fatima lb mentioned among the people whom 
the Omayyad chief sought to inteiest in the con- 
clusion of this treaty the first act of a comedy 
which was to end in the fath^ the surrender ol 
Mecca. She accompanied her father on the military 
outing, in which, without striking a blow, he be 
came master of the Kiirasht capital She is also 
said to have been present at the farewell pilgrimage 
Towaids the end of ii A. ii the Prophet wab 
overtaken by his last illness FaUma made her 
way to the bedside of her dying fathci over whom 
^AAsha was jealously watching, to hear the pre- 
diction that she would be the first of the family 
to lejoin him. 
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New trials were to mark the last months of 
Fatima’s life. Furious at being set aside by the 
tnumviiate, ‘^All shut himself up in his house 
with his partisans Their adversaries led by ^Omar 
came to use force against them. FStima came out, 
threatening to uncover her hair, the greatest sign 
of distress among Arab women. A dispute followed 
regarding the division of her father’s estate, who 
had, It appears, died intestate Among the numerous 
estates of the Piophet, she laid particulai claim 
to the oasis of Fadak, which had been her father’s 
piivate property in the stiictest sense of the woid. 
All this landed pioperty had been declared state 
lands by Abu llakr. lie answeied Fapma’s reejuest 
with the words of the Prophet “Prophets do not 
leave heirs” To this decided lefusal hatima, after 
quoting Korean xxvii 16 “Solomon received Da- 
vid’s inheritance”, is said to have added this ob- 
vious distinction “Piophecy and the exalted gifts, 
attached to this dignity arc not heritable, agreed’ 
But the estate remains”. Ovci ruled by Abu Bakr, 
she swoie never again to speak to him and refused 
even to see him on hci deathbed 

Her deith is unanimously placed in the ycai 
II A II, “one, t^\o, SIX or eight months” after 
that of her father, a variation that ought to be 
noted Not knowing the exact date, the ancient 
annalists adopted that of the yeai li in con- 
formity to the prophecy quoted above Ihey must 
also have argued fiom the impossibility of gianting 
that Fatima could have survived beyond the year 
II, after the behaviour of ^Ali, who hastened to 
make peace with Abu Bakr and to collect a com- 
plete harem foi himself, these weie gratuitous 
insults to the memory of Fatima and could not 
(they thought) be decently la.d to hei husband’s 
charge. We always find the same a frioii reasoning , 
the whole chronology of Fatima’s life has been 
obtained by this method I'rtima died of exhaus- 
tion, perhaps of consumption, this disease was 
latei to carry off hei eldest son Hasan, whom 
some allege to have been poisoned by Mu'awiya. 
By a strange coincidence, ^Ali, who was away 
fiom home, was not piesent at her deathbed, but 
he was summoned back to piepare for the funeral 
which was earned out at night and with the 
greatest haste The estimates of hei age vary be- 
tw^cen 23 and 35 years, it depends on theAvw/z/^/f 
a qiio^ the date of her birth The lowTst figuics 
owe their origin to authoiities chicfiy concerned 
with making her as young as possible at her 
maiiiage. The exact site of hei tomb was soon 
forgotten as was to be the fate of those of hei 
husband and the maityrs of Uhiid also. 

In the eyes of ites, hatima repiesents “the 
embodiment of all that is divine in womanhood, — 
the noblest ideal of human conception ” (Syed Ameer 
All). Hei biilh was miraculous, her union with 
^Ali decided by a divine decree After having 
been the pci son most dear to the Piophet, she 
could not suivive the grief caused by his death. 
Without going as far as this, the Sun lis do not 
reject the hadlths, in which she is declared “the 
queen of the women of Paiadise next Mai yam, 
the daughter of Tmran”, they give her the enig- 
matical title of batul^ viigin. The ancient orthodox 
school was inclined to accord the pre-eminence to 
'A^isba when choosing between her and Fatima. 
But the farthei we come down the sciies of col- 
lections of Tiadition, the larger becomes the list 
of her fad^Ul (virtues) and (privileges) 


The number of her devotees increases as Isl5m 
begins to feel the need of a hagiology for the 
use of the weaker sex. Her story, being vaguer, 
lent itself much better to edifying amplification 
than the too well-known story of the romantic 
daughter of Abu Bakr. On the day of the resur- 
rection Fatima will be on the same level as her 
father and the two will form a group. When she 
passes, an angel will cry* “Lower your eyes, ye 
mortals’” The Mahdi will be born from her pos- 
terity. The above is a modest glimpse into the 
fiortlegium of the specifically FaUmid literature, 
cultivated by later oithodox writers, it will give 
an idea of the rest. The real and only impoitance 
of hatima consists entirely in the fact that through 
hci Muhammad’s line has been perpetuated. She 
participates in the reverence accorded by Islam 
to its founder. Veneiation for Fatima cannot be 
earlier than the tragedy at Karbala (61=680) 
Ihis cult developed laboiiously Ancient orthodoxy 
rightly detected in it a danger to the unity of 
Islam and the Arab empire, the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad, after having exploited it, endeavoured to 
turn the veneration for the family of the Prophet 
aside to the descendants of ‘^Abbas It is difficult 
to explain why the descendants of Muhammad’s 
other daughteis did not participate m this vene- 
iation to the same degree as the F'atimids, a 
name fieqiicntly given to the descendants of 
Fatima 

hatima is a name that covers a real personality 
but one that eludes the investigations of the critic. 
Around this inconstant figure the struggle betw’een 
Shills and Sunnis has centred, it has been an 
iriegular battle with underhand stratagems and 
parallel tactics, in which the details conceal and 
distort our view of the whole conflict Ihis strife, 
lacking in sincerity and grandeur, a regular guer- 
rilla warfare of partisans, a w^ar feitilc in surprises, 
utterly distracts the eje of the historian, who 
dc'>ircs to fix his attention on this fleeting figure, 
the lightly painted portrait of the heroine, the 
cause of and the slake m the struggle. When the 
two great Muslim parties had taken the field, the 
dispute was further complicated by the quarrels 
of the schools, or by particular tendencies, each 
claiming to be authoiised by the example of this 
daughtei of the Piophet, to make a doctrine, a 
rule of conduct, or moial or ritual prescriptions 
pie vail. Lnder pressure of the Shpa, the school 
of Kufa, the rival to that of Medina, developed 
the exaltation of Fatima, in opposition to the 
glorification of L\'isha, elaboiatcd in the Hidjaz, 
just as it transformed the brief histoiy of her 
husband '^Ali into an answer to the Medina legend 
of Abu Bakr Rel>ing on the precautions, which 
it believed itself to be secuied by, orthodoxy 
seems to have set its mind at rest by thinking 
of the honour which would be reflected from the 
cult on the Prophet and his family W’hile filling 
up a Idcuna m the Slta^ they at the same time 
freed him from the icpioach of indifference to 
his family. Even the SVbbasids found it opportune 
to abandon their hostile neutrality, this was not 
a disinterested change of attitude but one in which 
their ciafty policy is quite apparent They must 
henceforth have toleiatcd the glorification of 'All 
and Fatima among the authors, w'ho worked under 
their supervision, but on condition that they em- 
phasised the obligations of the 'Alids to their 
powerful H 5 shitni cousins, and depicted them as 
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having always lived under their protection on the 
crumbs that fell from their tables. Posterity thought 
that this edifying anthology should be taken se- 
riously, in which the personality of hStima is 
used as a pretext, a basis for further developments, 
a pious make-believe, destined to further recog- 
nition of the cult From these elements has arisen 
a vast biographical literature , a heterogeneous 
mixture of elements, for the most part apocryphal 
and fiequently contradictory. Fatima was not the 
ideal woman depicted by 'Ahd writers, perhaps 
she did not play such a humble part, she may 
have been a less insignificant individual than her 
adversaries make out. This last impression is the 
one obtained from an impartial study of the an- 
cient documents, which are more sober and contain 
less fabulous additions One can understand why 
the piety of later ages has sought to embellish 
the figure of the Prophet’s daughter, but it is less 
easy to understand why Tradition should have 
deliberately sought to misrepresent it, if it did 
not believe that in doing so it was casting off 
the fabrications of partisans 
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FSTIMIDS. The origin of the FaUmid move- 
ment is to be sought among the Ism5^1is, whose 
centre was from about the middle of the third 
century a h. the small towm of Salamlya between 
Hamat and Hims. Among the doLis [q. v , 1 895^ 
ct seq.].^ who went forth from heie to the various 
Muslim countries, particularly to Mesopotamia, 
Persia and the Yemen, to engage in very success- 
ful missionary work, AbQ ‘Abd Allah [q.v, i. 
74], who become famous under the name al-ShiS 
was the first to gain a firm footing in the 


Maghrib among the Berber tribe of Kitama (fiom 
the end of 272 = 895) and gradually under- 
mined the power of the Aghlabids. This induced 
the then head of the Isma^ill sect, ‘^Ubaidallah 
(who seems originally to have been called Sa'^Id) 
to go first to Egypt about 289 = 902, and 
thence to the west when he found himself 
subject to constant persecution instigated by the 
*^Abbasids, heie, however, he was thrown into prison 
in Sidjilmasa by Older of Ziyadat Allah. Al-^Pi’s 
brilliant and victorious campaign which, aftei the 
capture of Tahert and Ra^kada, made an end of 
Aghlabid rule, led to his release and, on the 29di 
RabP II. 297 (15’^ January 910), he was able to 
make his ceremonious entry into Rakk5da and to 
take the name al-Mahdi and the title Amir al- 
Mu^minin. They at'once set to w'ork in the most 
earnest fashion with the introduction of the ShPl 
creed but they never succeeded in overcoming 
the Malikitism of the natives for more than a 
biief peiiod Al-Mahdiya (on the coast not far 
from Rakkada), which leceived its name from that 
of the Caliph, was made the capital in 308 = 920 
The next tw'o successois of ‘•Ubaidallah also built 
residences of then owm — Abu ’l-Kasim (Muham- 
mad) al-Ka^im, while still a prince, built al-Mu- 
hammadiya, while al-Mansur built al-Mansuiiya — 
but these never attained any particular impoitance 
Such was the origin of the Fatimids. Their 
name refers to the descent, which they claimed 
from ^Ali and Fatima, a claim the justice of which 
cannot even now be decided with certainty, al- 
though there aie undoubtedly grave reasons against 
It, so that %’baidallah’s descent from Maimun, a 
Persian oculist, which is upheld by the other 
side, IS not improbable. In any case, it appears 
that suspicion of the dynasty only appears at a 
comparatively late period in literature, the unre- 
liability of certain important authorities like Akhu 
Muhassin (see C H Bciti age zu> Gesthichte 

Agypten^.^ p. 4 et '^eq') is likewise demonstrable. 
It is obvious also that any means must have seemed 
legitimate to the S\bbasids to overthrow their 
dangerous and supenoi rivals but, if it is uiged 
by the defenders of the legitimacy of the P'atimids, 
among whom Makrizi and Ibn bGialdun aie pie- 
emment, that 'Ubaidallah would never have had 
to suffer fiom the plots and persecution of the 
Caliph of Baghdad already refericd to, if the latter 
had not feared him as an ‘^Alid, it can be said 
in reply to this argument that %'baidallah was at 
that time no obscure or utterly unknown per- 
sonality, but well known as the grand-mastei of 
the Isma*^ilis and that this might be the reason 
why he was suspected Nor is the objection quite 
convincing that, with the gieat number and wide 
dissemination of the ‘^Alids at this time, it would 
have been impossible for their adherents to attach 
themselves to the descendants of a Magiaii (the 
oculist Maimun) or Jew This latter assertion, that 
%"baidallah was of Jewish descent, is certainly to 
be traced to the hatred of his enemies (cf. I. Gold- 
ziher, Muhammedanische Studien.^ 1. 205), but it 
must not be forgotten that the *^Alids themselves have 
repeatedly attacked the genuineness of the Fatimid 
pedigree with great vigour and have also taken 
up a directly hostile attitude to them What is 
particularly surprising, however, is the absolute un- 
certainty of tradition everywheie legarding the 
genealogy of the Fapmids (cf. Wustenfeld, p 12 
et seql). August Muller (i. 597) has already shown 
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how their genuineness is shaken by the contradic- 
tions with the view of the Druses, who simply 
make Maimnn an “^Alid. 

The energies of the new ruling house were for 
the next two generations constantly occupied with 
an unending series of domestic troubles. Ubaid- 
allah’s treacherous murder only a year after his 
accession of the strongest supporter of his rule, 
abShih, who was threatening to obtain by force 
the recognition hitherto denied him, was severely 
avenged The principal trouble was the rebellion 
of the Zenata and of the Kitama with them The 
wars with the former were only brought to an 
end with the conquest of their city Tahert by 
Masala in 299 = 911; the latter then conqueied 
the Idrisids but Fas was left to a prince of this 
house, soon afterwards he Conquered Sidjilmasa 
also Ills power thus formed a bulwaik of the 
Fatimid interests in the west till his death in 
312 = 924 But his successor, Ibn Abi ’ 1 -^Afiya, 
although at first able to win even more brilliant 
successes by subduing the whole of the Maghrib 
as far as Ceuta where a few Idrisids still held out, 
thought it bcttei to submit to ‘^Abd al-Rahman III , 
who had occupied Ceuta, in view of his threatening 
proximity It was only m the reign of ‘Ubaidab 
lah's son al-Ka^im (322 — 334 = 934— -94b) that 
the deserter was conqueied, his territory restored 
to the Idiisids and rebellion in Tahert put down. 
But all these troubles paled into insignificance be- 
fore the rebellion of Abu Yazid [q v , 1 1 1 3^^/ seq ], 
which broke out in 332 = 943-944 and thieatened 
to be the greatest danger to which Fatimid power 
had yet been exposed. lie was able to win con- 
siderable support, paiticularly among the Kharidji 
elements m the Awras and the greatest cities of 
the empire fell one by one befoie the onrush of 
his Berbei hoides He was so successful that he 
laid siege to the Caliph in al-Mahdiya Although 
he was forced to laise the siege after blockading 
the city for a year, al-Ka^im was again besieged 
soon afterwards m Susa wheie he succumbed to 
the hardships he had endured His son al-Mansui 
(334 — 341=946 — 953) finally succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the civil war after severe fighting 
in which Abu Yazid was slain The always un- 
certain attitude of the Idrisids and Zenata m the 
West also became rathei more settled about this 
time so that for once the empire could find a 
bieathing space after a long period of internal con- 
vulsions 

These decades of uniest, to which weie added 
caithquake, plague and famine, natuially impeded 
to a considerable degree the effoits of the early 
Fatimids to expand then powei From the begin- 
ning they devoted most of their encigies to ad- 
vancing eastwaids against Egypt, but the attempts 
to conquer the countiy in this period all ended 
in failure. In the reign of "^Ubaidallah his son 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim twice (301-302 = 913 — 915 and 
307 — 309 = 919 — 921) invaded the Nile valley; 
in both cases initial successes were followed by 
severe defeats, in the second campaign at sea 
also Barka alone was letained as a permanent 
conquest When he became Caliph, Abu ’l-KSsim 
send a third expedition against Egypt in 323 = 
935, but this was unable to break down the vigorous 
resistance of the Ikhshid. Much less attention was 
devoted to Sicily [q v.] where a FaUmid governor 
had been installed immediately -aftei the overthrow 
of the Aghlabids. Although after his expulsion 


the island made itself independent under Ibn Kur- 
hub the Caliph did nothing to regain it and it 
was only when the rebel was delivered up to him 
by his own people (304 = 916), that he again 
came into possession of Sicily The corsair raids 
from Sicily on the coasts of Southern Italy and 
Fiance, the capture of Genoa (323 = 935) and 
the devastation of Sardinia and Corsica had no 
permanent results From the end of 336 or be- 
ginning of 337=948 Sicily won practical inde- 
pendence through the skill of the Kalbl Hasan 
b ^Ali For the further vicissitudes of this western 
outpost of the empire to its conquest by the Nor- 
mans in 459—484= 1061—1091, the reader may 
be referred to the article sicily, as they do not 
concern Fatimid history. 

It was only under al-Mansur’s successor al-Mu^^izz 
(341 — 365 = 953 — 975) that the empire found 
the internal peace and security, which allowed it 
to make a fresh start with a powerlul policy of 
conquest, through the sojper diplomacy of this 
Caliph and the great military skill of his general 
Djawhar [q. v., 1 1028], w'ho succeeded in defini- 
tely conquering the far west, after an aggressive 
war in 344-345=955-956 by "^Abd al-Rahman 111 , 
which threatened to be dangerous, had not been 
continued The goal of this policy was naturally 
Egypt which had hitherto been attacked in vain 
The country, utterly disoiganised, could not resist 
a E^awhar and on the 17‘h Sha^bSn 358 = 6^*^ July 
969 the Fatimid general made his victorious entry 
into Fustat Egypt, formally at least, thus became 
a ShYite country for two centuries The conqueror 
at once set about with great prudence the in- 
troduction of measures to alleviate the famine rag- 
ing among the people and personally saw to the 
restoration of law and older. At the same time 
he began the building of a new quarter, the 
modern Cairo [q v , 1 82ii> et seq ], and the founda- 
tion of the Azhar Mosque also dates from his tune. 
He also endeavoured to extend Fatimid power 
be>ond the frontiers of the land of the Nile. Mecca 
and Medina, where the way had been cleverly 
prepared for the change, submitted without delay 
to Mu'^izz, and FaUmid suzerainty over the holy 
cities lasted till the end of the dynasty in spite of 
frequent intenuptions — for the recognition of a 
suzerain w^as largely a question of money with 
the covetous Sharifs (for details cf Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka^ 1 53 et seq ). It was more difficult 
to gam a firm footing in Syria. The Karmatians 
[q. v ] pro\ed the chief obstacles, although they 
originally spiang from the same movement as the 
Isma'^ilis DjawhaFs secoud-in-command, DjaTar b. 
Fallah, who had occupied Damascus for a brief 
period, soon fell before them, readily supported 
by the Buyids of Baghdad. But when they appeared 
before the gates of Cairo they could not resist 
the military genius of Djawhar nor to a certain extent 
his gold. Jaffa also was now' recaptured; but further 
progress remained impossible. Mu^izz himself, who 
had entrusted the affairs of the west, which had 
been pacified by Bulukkin’s [q. v , 1 792] strong 
arm, to this devoted SanhSdja chief, and moved 
his residence to Egypt in 362 = 973, had to 
ward off a new invasion by the tenacious Kar- 
matians in the following year. Following up his 
victory, v>hich was won by bribery, he succeeded 
in again taking Damascus through dissensions among 
the Karmatians, but it was soon lost to the Turk Af- 
takln in the troubled times that followed In 367 = 
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977 the new Caliph al-'Aziz (365 — 386 = 976 — 
996) defeated him, but the city still remained 
Egyptian in name only. It was only m 378=: 988 
that it was finally won for the hStimids by the 
eunuch Munir. Tnpolis then remained the most 
northern point in their Syiian possessions. Repeated 
attempts to capture Aleppo failed however, as it 
was energetically supported m its defence by the 
Byzantines, in the gieat siege of 383-384 — 993- 
994 It was relieved by the Empeior Basil II in 
person It may be said that the empire attained 
its greatest extent towards the end of the reign 
of ^Aziz. In 382 = 992 even the ‘^Ukailid Abu 
’l-I )haw ad b. al-Musaiyib had prayers said in the 
name of ^\ziz, although for but a brief period 
But in North Africa even with Bulukkin’s succes- 
sor the bonds that bound the empire began to 
loosen till in 437 — 1045-1046 MuSzz b Badis 
finally broke off from the Fatimids and had prayers 
pronounced m name of the Caliphs of Baghdad 
The Egyptian authorities theieupon induced the 
tribe of the Banii Hilal to invade the Maghrib and 
although they advanced victoriously as far as Kaira- 
vvan, the land remained irrevocably lost to the 
FStimids — Nor did furthei developments of affaiis 
m Syria ever lead to the land becoming a secure pos- 
session of the Egyptian Caliph, on the contrary 
we have a long series of great and small risings, 
sometimes of the Syrians themselves, sometimes 
also of the governors and generals sent from Cairo 
besides wars against foreign powers, the cause 
was the lack of one powerful controlling will at 
the head of the central government The Byzan- 
tines were at first disposed of wuth comparative ease , 
after they had suffered two defeats at lyie by sea, 
and at Apamea by land, a ten years’ truce was 
entered into in the early years of the Caliph 
Hakim (386 — 4! I = 996 — 1021) Temporaiy suc- 
cesses were marked by the homage of the ^Ukailid 
Kirwasfi b Mukallad in 401 = loio-ioi i and the 
transitory occupation of Aleppo (402 = ion). 
On the other hand the rising of the BanU Djarnah, 
who set up an anti-Caliph in the peison of the 
Sharif of ^Iccca, Abu ’l-Futuh, into whose hancR 
the gi eater part of Syria soon fell, caused a good 
deal of anxiety The Egyptian troops were defeated 
and it was only by bribery that the tiouble was 
finally settled and the Sharif allowed to resume 
his position in Mecca Ihe utter weakness of 
Egyptian rule tame to light under Hakim’s suc- 
cessor al-Zahir (411 — 427 — 1021 — 1036) Three 
enemies threatened it at the same time Hassan 
b Daghfal, one of the mam figures in the above 
mentioned rebellion, rose in Palestine, Sman be- 
sieged Damascus while the Mirdasid Salih captured 
Aleppo from the Egyptians, which they had held 
for the last few years, (definitely probably since 
the end of 417=1027, cf. Becker, Bcitiagc^ p 
45 et seq ). Tlien an officer of exceptional ability, 
al-Dizbiri, took command and his vigorous measures 
were crowmed w’lth success HassSn and Salih were 
defeated by him at Ul^huw2na (420=1029) and 
the latter fell in the battle ; he regained Damascus 
and by a further victory over the Banu MirdSs 
on the Orontes (429 = 1038) entered into posses- 
sion of Aleppo He devoted himself to the restora- 
tion of law and order A ten years’ peace was again 
concluded with the Byzantines and al-Dizbiri even 
succeeded in having the Fatimid Caliph recognised 
in HarrSn, Sarlidj and Raiska. This distinguished 
soldier fell all too soon a victim to the intrigues 


of the vizier al-Djaidjara^I and the rapid down- 
fall of Fatimid power could no longer be averted. 
Palestine lebelled again under Hassfin, Aleppo 
at once fell to the Mirdasid Muhzz The Egyptians 
twice, m 440= 1048 and 441 = 1049, sought in 
vain to regain it, although the prince above men- 
tioned submitted again in 449=1057, the town 
was lost to Fapmids, — this time foi ever, — in 
452 = 1 060 The appaient successes, which will 
be iccoided elsew'here, such as the submission of 
Basasiri in Baghdad (450 = 1058), the surrender 
of al-Sulaihi, who was alile to enforce the recog- 
nition ot then Caliphate in the Ilidjaz and Yemen 
from Mecca to Hadramawt, went hut a little way 
to balance the loss of their power in Syiia, for 
a new danger was already steadily advancing fiom 
the east m the rising might of the Saldjuks In 
463 = 1071 Jeiusalem fell to them, in 468=1076 
D.imascus, and after tins date it is impossible to 
speak of Fatimid power in Syiia, although there was 
no lack of attempts to restore it and numerous battles 
on Syrian soil, of which moic will be said below 
Egypt was therefore the only land left of which 
the Fatimids could really maintain a permanent 
hold, m which they impressed the stamp of their 
characteristics T he history of their rule in the 
Nile valley wall only be dealt with in its mam 
outlines heie, for tlie details the readei is referred 
to the sepaiaie articles and to the article tGvrr 
[11. 4” ct seq ] Their powei was placed on a sound 
basis by the cautious and delibeiate policy of the 
two first Fgyptian Caliphs al-Mu'^izz and al-^\ziz 
as well as by the careful organisation of the mecha- 
nism of admimstiation and finance in which they 
found a most valuable adviser in Ibn Killis in 
spite of many faults Cnder the second of these 
rulers he received the rank of vizier, an office 
which in couise of further developments became 
of the highest importance. lie waas a Jew by des- 
cent, although a convert to Islam, one of his im- 
mediate successoih, Tsa b Ncstonus, was a Chris- 
tian, the Jew' Manassch was appointed to govern 
Syria, so that as eaily as this wc find that remark- 
able favouiing of the Ahl al-Kitah^ paiticularly 
the Chiistians, w'hich is characteristic of the bati- 
mids By the time of “^Aziz, however, wc find a 
rather strong reaction fiom the Muslim side, but 
even under his successor al-Hakim, the son of a 
Christian mother, whose tyrannical moods repea- 
tedly found expression in iigorous oppression of 
Chiistians and jews, vve find Christians in the 
highest offices. T he reign of this Caliph forms m 
other points also a marked contrast to those of 
his two predecessors Although many meritorious 
institutions and important foundations such as the 
“House of Sciences” are due to him, his cruel 
despotism was on the whole a great misfortune 
for the land and led to the utter disintegration in the 
country. This showed itself in the rebellion of the 
Spanish Umaiyad Abu Rakwa, which was only 
suppressed with difficulty The dangei formed by 
the mercenary troops of Turks and negroes now 
became visible, they had first been employed in 
addition to the Berber troops by al-'Aziz, and 
their insubordination and constant quarrelling 
among themselves became the chief reason for the 
gradual collapse of the kingdom. After the rulei, 
following up the extreme development of the Is- 
maTlI system had claimed to be a deity, and con- 
ditions m the capital had become unbearable, he 
disappeared in the night of the 27d» gfiawwal 41 1 
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(131’' February 1021) xa a mysterious fashion 
Henceforth it became almost without exception 
the rule, for children and unripe youths to be 
placed on the throne while viziers and generals 
held the actual reins of government in their hands. 
At fiist, however, it was a clever and energetic 
woman, Hakim’s sister, the so-called Sitt al-Mulk^ 
who took over the regency for her sixteen-year 
old nephew al-Z5hir and soon brought order out 
of chaos. But she cannot long have remained at 
the helm of state, for hei name is no longer men- 
tioned during the severe famine of 415 — 1025, 
which led to countless riots in Cairo and threw a 
lurid light on the lack of discipline among the mer- 
cenaries The following year saw the expulsion of 
the Malikfs from Egypt, m which on the whole great 
tolciation had been shown. The Caliph moreover, 
like the majoiity of his successors, pieferied a 
luxurious life to devoting himself to the affairs of 
state Egypt came to the verge of ruin in the 
second h*alf of the reign of his son al-Mii^lansir 
(427 — 487 == 1036 — 1094), as powcilcss as it was 
long, he was at first under the icgcncy of his 
mother, a negro slave, and then at the mercy of 
the vizier for the time being. While in the early 
decades of his leign he could still display the whole 
princely splendour of the court that had been usual 
under his predecessors, the lack of control over the 
army, within which bloody battles were constantly 
being fought between the negioes on the one side 
and the 1 urks and Bcibcrs on the other, and the 
utter helplessness of Mustansu, whose rich treasuies 
were ruthlessly plundered by the barbarous soldieiy, 
giadually led to events, which icvcaled the lowest 
abasement of the Fatimid Caliphate and the political 
and economic fortunes of the land at their low'est 
level The land was sevciely ravaged for seven 
years by a ternlde fnnine, which was in the first 
place the icsult of the low level of the Nil^* in 457 = 
1065 and secondly of the devastation of the Delta 
and the prevention of any impoitation of piovisions 
by the icbellious commandci-in-chief Nasir al-Dawla. 
In this period of the cruellest bufiering, learning 
suffered an iricpaiablc loss by the brutal dcstiuc- 
tion of the unique library of the Caliph b} the 
Tuikish mercenaries It w^as not till 465 = 1072- 
1073 that there was at last a good harvest and 
at the same time the count ly found a savioiu in 
Badr al-Djamall [q v., i. 560 ct seq ], a general of 
Armenian descent, who had hitlicrto been employed 
in Syiia and w'as raised to the highest inililaiy 
and civil ofiices in 466=1073 by the vacillating 
Caliph. He restoicd order thioughout the countiy 
wuth a strong arm, the pow^ei of the Turkish 
emirs was bioken, and piestige of the Fatimids 
once more assured as far as Assuan. Under his 
twenty years’ regime, Egypt on the whole eipoyed 
peace and order, but he was no longer able to 
save Syria. In 468=1076 Damascus, as above 
mentioned, had fallen and all attempts to regain 
It were m vain. In the end only a few towns m 
the south remained in Egyptian hands. When the 
great vizier died in 487 = 1094, his son Shdhao- 
bhfih took over admmistiation of the country with 
equal energy, and was likewise able to assuie its 
material prosperity The name al-Malik al- \fdal 
given him clearly show^s the powerful position he 
held After al-Mustansir’s death in the same year 
he had appointed his youngest son, al-Musta'^lI, 
Caliph, who during the few yenrs of his Caliphate 
(he died in 495 = 1001) remained a powerless 


puppet in the hands of the all-powerful vizier. 
The rebellion of his elder brother, NizSr, was sup- 
pressed. Al-Afdal resumed his father’s attempts to 
legain Syria, but now there was a further enemy 
to be faced, the Crusaders, whose importance he 
does not seem to have recognised in time, till 
the capture of Jerusalem (492 = 1099), which he 
had won from the Urlukids only a short time 
before, by the Christian knights opened his eyes 
to this new danger The next tw'o decades were 
filled with battles with varying results between the 
Egyptians and the Crusaders, but finally only Tyre 
and Ascalon remained in the hands of the Fatimids, 
when the vizier was murdered in 515 = 1121 at 
the instigation of the Caliph al-Amir (495 — 524 = 
iioi — 1130) who wished to escape fiom his tute- 
lage His by no means incapable successor, Ibn 
al-Bata^hi, was not able to replace him, al-Amir, 
a malignant despot, then sought to govern alone, 
to the countiy’s misfortune till he perished at the 
hands of the Assassins 11x524=1130. After a 
brief intciregnum by a son of al-Afclal, who had 
piayers said in name of the “expected Imam”, 
Ins cousin al-Hafiz, a man of mature years, ascen- 
ded the thione, for the first time by a break in 
the direct line of succession, as the murdered 
Caliph had left no son. He also attempted to 
govern independently foi a period after poisoning 
his brilliant vizier Yams Revolts of the troops 
and constant humiliations of the powerless ruler 
inaik the beginning of the end and the atrocities, 
which history 1 elates of the brief reign of his 
young son al-Zafir (544 — 548 = 1149 — 1154), 
make it clear how far the degeneration and decline 
of the dynasty had proceeded by this time. Once 
more, liow'ever, a strong personality took over the 
reins of government m the courtly TalaV b Ruz- 
zik, whom the panic-stricken women of the palace 
called upon after al-Zsfir’s tragic end The country 
had need of such a man. Al-F3.^iz, a sickly child 
of five, chosen Caliph by his father’s murderers, 
sat on the throne , in Palestine Ascalon , the 
last buhvark against the Franks, had fallen in 
548 =1153, the Egyptian coast-towns w ere burned 
in 550=1155 by a Sicilian fleet The new dic- 
latoi first of all saw that law and order wxre 
successfully restoied in the land and his general 
Diigham [q. v., 1 978] won a great victory over 
the Franks at (»hazza in 553 = 1158. Shortly 
aftei the accession of the last Fatimid, al-‘^Adid, 
Tala'i^ also was all too soon treacherously mur- 
dcied, his son and successor soon afterw'ards met 
the same fate and Egypt now became a pawn in 
the game between the two great Syrian powers, 
Damascus, w’heie the Zangid Ntir al-Din now 
luled, and Jerusalem, with whose policy of aggres- 
sion the quarrel developing betvieen the two most 
capable brains in the declining state, SbS'var and 
Dirgham, coincided The young Caliph, one of the 
few figures among the later FStimids that awaken 
sympathy, was too weak to aveit the approach- 
ing downfall of his house and the appointment 
of the Damascus geneial ShiikQh as vizier, with 
wdiich the independence of the dynasty practically 
ceased, put an end to all these protracted wars and 
turmoils. Shiiknh’s successor, Saladin, formally put 
an end to the dynasty when, in the beginning of 
567 = September 1171, he reintroduced the prayer 
for the ^AbbSsids. A few days later the unfor- 
tunate al-'Adid died and with him the FSUmid 
family disappears from history. 
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'Ubaidallfih’s successors, although not veiy suc- 
cessful m their foreign policy after their conquest 
of Egypt, nevertheless were able foi long to main- 
tain a position of splendour and power. This they 
owed not, as loine-Poole supposes, to their foreign 
guards, who on the contraiy very soon showed 
themseUes a source of danger, but to the admini- 
strative ability of the two first great Caliphs in 
Cairo, to the mild rule of most of their successois, 
as w'cll as to the energy of great viziers and 
generals, of whom moie than one raised the 
kingdom to a new prosperity after grave periods 
of depression Traces of the ShiSte fanaticism of 
the early decades are only rarely noticed in the 
Egyptian period The great endeavour of the dy- 
nasty, w'hose legitimacy was always disputed, was, 
after it settled m Cairo, to create a punctiliously 
regulated ceremonial and caiefully graduated cate- 
gories of officers and officials, as well as to develop 
an unwontedly luxurious way of living and an 
extraordinary splendour at court In this respect, 
as Wilham of Tyre’s accounts even m the dajs 
of al'^Adid show, they have been equalled by 
few Muslim rulers, and to this day the Azhar, 
Hakim, Aljimar and DjuyushI Mosques, as well as 
the great gates, Bab al-Nasr, Bab al-Futuh and 
Bab Zuwaila testify to the grandeur of the build- 
ings erected by them. 

Bibliography, The most important Orien- 
tal sources are collected m Wustenfeld, Gc- 
schuhte dcr Baitmiden-Chalife/t,^ in the preface, 
C. II. Beckei, Beitrage ztn Gesihtthie Agyptens 
utiUr dem I si am Part. I, p i et scq, gives 
critical studies of the sources Cf also Silvestre 
de Sacy, Expose de la religion des Diuzts,^ de 
Goeje, Mimoire sur les Carmathes dit Bahrain 
et les Fatimides,^ ed , 1886, hagnan, Non- 
veaux textis histoi iques relatifs a VAfrtque dn 
Nord et a la SiciU Rohricht, Geschichte des 
Konigreichs Jerusalem A Mullei, Dci Islam 
tm Morqen- und Abe nd land i. 595 et seq , 11. 
pass , Stanley Lane-Poolc, A His tot y of Egypt 
p. 92 et seq , inostrancev, Torjestvennn vtezd 
lattmidskich Chaliphoii in Zaptskt Vost Otd 
Imp, Archaeol, Obdil Vol xvn 

(E Gralfe ) 

FATIN Eiendi, a minor official {k^atib) 
at the sublime Porte, died at the end of the “fif- 
ties” of last century, wrote the biogiaphies of 
Ottoman poets and versifiers fiom 1135 to his 
own time under the title Tezkete-i khatimat ul- 
asjfar as a continuation of the Tezkere of Mustafa 
Safa i (ends at 1132 A. H ) and of Mirzazade Salim 
(ends at 1134 a h) at the request of several 
patrons of high rank. The work, which the author 
completed in 1269, was lithographed in 1271 
(1854-1855) in Constantinople and deserves notice 
for its biographical data concerning contemporary 
writers. 

Bibliography' v Schlechta-Wsschrd in 
Sitz^ber, d. phtl.-hist Cl. d. IVienei Ac , Vol 
XX , 111. p 467 et seq , do , Osm. GeschichtS’ 
schreiber d, netteren Zett,^ p. 19, Augsburger 
Allg. Ztg,, Suppl. to 92 of 2 4 1855, 
St^tllt ^Othmani,^ iv. 25, Mss in the Wiener 
llofbibl., N**. 1243 of FlugcPs Catalogue 

(J. H MORDfMANiv) 

FATRA (a.) lassitude, feebleness or luke- 
warmness , the interval of time between the disap- 
pearance of a prophet and the appearance of 
another; also the period between Jesus and Muham- 
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mad; and more geneially, a relapse in religious fee- 
ling In the life of Muhammad it signifiesthe interval 
betw'cen the revelation of Suras 96 and 74 of the 
Korean Feeling that inspiration had foisaken him, 
the Prophet suffered great mental depression He 
began to wonder whether, after all he was not 
“possessed” {piadjnun\ and meditated suicide by 
casting himself from mount Hiia^ But a mysterious 
power is said to have restiained him and the 
suspense at length was ended by the revelation of 
the Stlra entitled “The Enwiapped” This pcuod 
of “intermission” lasted 2 V2 or 3 years 

_ (A. S Fulton.) 

al-FATTAH (a ), the “Opener”, one of the 
names of__God [cf. 1. 3 ® 4 '‘]* 

FATTAHI, \ahyA SIbak, a Persian poet 
of Nishapilr, died 852 (1448-1449) or 853 
(1449-1450), had at first the name Tujfahl (in 
allusion to Sibak a “little apple”), he also took 
the names Khumari and Astarl He wTote a prose 
work entitled Husn u Dtl “Beauty and Heart”, 
a romance full of mystic allegoiies and symbolical 
expressions, tiansl. into English by A Browne 
(Dublin 1801) and W. Price (London 1828), into 
German by R Dvoitik (Vienna 1889), and imitated 
in Turkish by Lami^i, Ahl and Wall, his S ha bis- 
tan-i Khayal (in the London and Pans Mss 
Nikat') “Abode of Fancy”, is a collection of tales, 
stories and jeux d esprit in rhyme and prose , 
of which the first chaptei has been published 
and translated by 1 1 Eth6 (Leipzig 1 868) 

Biblioqi ap hy v Hammer , Redekunste 
Perstens,^ p 290, Khondemir, Ilablb al-Styar,^ 
in 3, 148, Daw’lat-^ 5 h (ed Browne), p 

417, Rieu, Catal, Peis But Mus ,, p. 741, 
Huart, Calligf aphes^ p. 98, Eth^ in the Grun- 
dttss dtr Iran Phil 11 335 

(Cl Huari.) 

FATWA. A fativa is a formal legal opinion 
given by a mufti or canon lawyei of standing, 
in answer to a question submitted to him either 
by a judge or by a piivate individual On the 
basis of such an “opinion” a judge may decide a 
case, 01 an individual may regulate his personal 
life It must be lendered in precise accordance 
with fixed precedent, a mufti cannot now follow 
his own judgment. But inasmuch as these opinions 
deal with actual cases, as opposed to the abstiac- 
tions of text-books of canon law, published col- 
lections of them, which are numerous, are valu- 
able as exhibitions of real situations. In the ideal 
Muslim state, where canon law would rule abso- 
lutely, all these decisions would be equally backed 
by state authority, and w'ould be the law of the 
land But as the case is, m practically all Muslim 
states, a distinction has entered and the canon 
law, expressed in these fatwa's,^ lulcs only in such 
matters as marriage, inheritance and divorce. All 
othci legal questions are decided by other codes 
or by the will of the sovereign. And fatwa's on 
the side of canon law, which regulates the details 
of the personal religious life, have validity only 
for the pious. Further, there is a tendency in 
some Muslim states to favour some one or other 
of the four legal schools Thus Turkey every- 
where upholds the Hanafitc school and appoints 
Hanafitc judges only It may appoint muftis of 
all four schools; but only the fatwas of Hanafite 
muftis are admitted in the law courts. The others 
are purely for the private convenience of the 
followers of the other schools. 
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Bibliogr aphy\ Juynboll, Hand buck d, ts- 
latmschen Gesetzes p. 54 et seq,^ 320,339, Lane, 
Modern Egyptians^ chap, iv, Snouck Hurgronje 
m Zettschrift der Deutsch, Morgenl. Ges.^ Ini. 
p. 133 seq,^ Macdonald, Development of 
Muslim Theology etc.^ p. 115 ct seq.^ 277 et seq 
(D B Macdonai d ) 

FAWDT (a ) “troop” is the name given since 
the reorganisation of the Persian army to the 
tactical unit of infantry, the battalion, which is 
commanded by a colonel {^sarhong) and sometimes 
by a brigadier-geneial of the third class sartip-i 
tlidlillf) Each battalion should contain 800 men 
but in practice is much below this figuie. It is 
not denoted by a number but by the name of 
the city or tube of its origin 

Bibliogr ap h y Polak , Bei sien ,1 42 , 

Sani^ al-l)awla Muhammad Ilasan-Khan, Matla^ 
al-Shaiii'^^ p 25 et seq (section on infantiy) 

(Cl IIuart ) 

FAWDJDAR was the title of the chief 
militaiy and police officer of a sarkar 
(levenue district) under Muhammadan rule 
in India. His duties wcie the maintenance of 
order, the punishment of rebels and iioteis, and, 
fiequently, the collection of the levenuc 1 hough 
suboidinate to the provincial authoiitics, the/i/Ter^- 
dar enjo)cd the privilege of direct correspondence 
with the imperial couit and the appointment was 
often a stepping-stone to the highest oflices 
The title of faxodjdar was also given, under 
the house of Tlmui, to suboidinate officers in the 
elephant stables ( T W Haig ) 

FAZARA, a tribe in North Arabia. Then 
genealogy 1^ Fazara b. Dhubyan b Baghiz !>. 
Hhaith b. (jhatafan They dwelled on the Wadi 
’ 1 -Riimma in Nadjd. In the time of the k^ahiliya 
they worshipped the idol Halal 

Among places which belonged to the Fazara, 
there arc mentioned ^Adama, al-Ak 5 dii, Azfar, 
Baldah, Park, IJjnhbtib A'^yar, al-I)il, Djanafa, al- 
Djinal) (between Medina and Faid), Dara Dathir, 
Yara'^a, Kunaib, al-Lukata, Kinn, Subh (on Mount 
^Uifa, a place of some size), yiu^aba, Uiul and 
‘^Uraina. Among mountains Aban al-Aswad and 
Aban al-Abyad (between them the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma), 
al-Ahdab, al-Akwam, I)hu Urul (in Wustenleld, 
Kegistci ^ p 167 wrongly Uhi JVaral\ al-Gharid 
(in common with the B. Muharib), al-Mudjaimir 
and ^Urfa ’l-A^ljbal with the hill of Hhat al-^Alunda, 
among watering-places. ‘^Abakir, ArwJl, Wadi Batn 
al-Liwa (only the lowei part), Dajbir, al-Duthaina 
l)ighn, al-Hisa, I^arza, al-Rima, Ra^s, Sh aidj, 
'Uwara, Uraitinat and al-XTaim. 

History. — The hazara under Hudhaifa b 
Padr and his son Hisn played a prominent pait 
in the war which lasted for decades between the 
‘^Abs and the Dhubyan, the so-called Dahis war 
They took part in the battles of Dhu ’ 1 -Muiaikib, 
Yam^aiiya, Haba’a, Rakm etc. In the early years 
of Islam they gave a good deal of trouble to the 
Prophet, who according to tradition bought his 
fiist horse, which he lode at Uhud, from one of 
the FazSra In the year 5 (=r= 626) undei ^Uyaina 
b Hisn they besieged Medina in alliance wnth 
other tribes of the (BiatafSii and the Jews of 
Khaibar (the so-called “Battle of the Ditch”) In 
the following year a number of the Fazaia raided 
a herd of camels belonging to the Piophet at al- 
GhitbS, a few miles from Medina, plundered a 
caravan from Medina and wounded its leader Zaid 


b. HSnlha, whereupon the latter m revenge took 
prisoner Malik b. Hudhaifa’s widow, Umm Kirfa 
Fatima, and put her to a cruel death. In 8 (629) 
they were about to help the Jews of Khaibar 
against the Prophet but were prevented by the 
latter In the so-called “Year of the Deputations” 
(9 = 630) they appeared before Muhammad under 
Kharijha b. Hisn to tender their submission. After 
the Prophet’s death they, like the ‘^Abs and other 
tribes, 1 enounced IsISm, but were conquered by 
Abu Bakr. 

Bibliography, HamdSnl, Dj azlra (ed. D. 
II. Muller), p. 174, ,,,, 177, 8, 178, 51 *80,4,9, 
182,,,, al-BekrI, Geogr Worterbuch (ed. WUs- 
tenfeld), p. 63, 160, 235, 256, 358, 509, 525, 
598, Yakut, (ed. WUstenfeld), i. 75, 

144, 21 1, 227, 312, 341, 345) 601, 667, 698, 
739, >'• 24, 120, 133, 265, 301, 422, 514, 
529, 550, 745, HI 274, 293, 365, 475 , 554 , 
596, 602, 649, 663, 741, 784, IV. 192, 313, 
362, 954, 1013, ioi4,^A£Arini, 11 109, 197; 

\iv. 90, XVI. 30—31, 54—57, 109, xvii. 114— 
1 15 and Index s. v., Tabari, Antiales (ed. de 
Oocje), I. 1465, 1557—1559, *720, 1782, 1890— 
1891, 11 1381—1390, 111. 1342—1343, 2008; 
F Wustenfeld, Genealogtsche Tabellen der arabi- 
sc hen Stamme und l^amilien (Gottingen 1852), 
Part 11. Ismahlitische Stamme, Tafel H 12, 
do. , Kegistci zu den genealogischen Tabellen 
(Gottingen 1853), p 167, Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur T Histone des Arabes avant T/sla^ 
mistne (Pans 1847 — ^848), 11 424, 440 — 442, 
453-458, 537—538, 633—635 ; m. 132, 154, 
*55, 158—159, *95, 218, 345, 348, 361—362; 
Muir, The Life of (London 1858), iv. 

3—4, 12 — 13, 14, 106 — 107. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

FA?IL HUSEIN BEY, a Turkish poet, 
celebrated for his erotic works, also called Ende- 
kDnI Fazil, was a grandson of Tahir ‘^Omar Pasha 
of '^Akka, who rebelled against the Porte m the 
seventies of the xviid*‘ century , after his grand- 
father in 1775 and his father Tahii ‘Ali in 1776 
had been slam in battle against the Kapudanpasha 
(ihazi Hasan, he was taken to the capital by the 
latter and brought up in the royal serai (enderun). 
On leaving the serai, he filled vaiious posts in 
the Tieasury, and m 1214= 1799-1800 was ban- 
ished to Rhodes. There he became blind, he 
aftei wards returned to Constantinople, where he 
died at the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1225 (beginning 
of 1811) His poems Zenanname (Book of Women) 
and KhTihatinafne (Book of Beauties) were litho- 
graphed at Constantinople in 1838 [v. Hammer, 
Osm Dichtkunst^ iv. 603, Zenker, p. 596, Flugel, 
Hafuhclu , d HofbtbL zu IVten^ 1. 423 et seq , 
Fazil-Bey, Le Livre des Femmes {Zenan~N ameh\ 
trad, du turc par 1 . Decourdemanche etc. (Pans 
1S79)]; but Mustafa Rashid, the Minister of the 
Exteiior of the day, had the whole edition confis- 
cated on account of the offensive subject-matter, 
so that only a few copies got into circulation. A 
new edition with various other similar works of 
the author was published in 1286. 

Bibliogt iiphy, Fatin, Tezkerc,^ p yi\ et 
jtY-) Stdjilli ^OiLmam,^ iv. 5, v. Hammei^ Os- 
manische Dichtkunst,^ iv. 428 — 453 ? Gibb, //u- 
toiyop Ottoman Poctry\ iv. 220 — 242 et passim, 
cf also* v^biinizadc, 1. 407; Djewdet, 1. 105; 
IX. 219. (J. H. MORDrMANN.) 

FA^Ll (FadlI), Muhammad, known as Kara 
Fazil (Fazli the Black) or Fazlifelebi, an 
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ttoman poet. The son of a saddler, born in 
•nstantinople, he devoted himself to the study 
mysticism as a pupil of Zan'fi and, according 
^Ahdi, entered the Khalwati order He soon 
owed himself a poet of talent. His teacher, 
tl, himself celebrated as a poet, succeeded in 
iwing Sultan Sulaiman’s attention to him in 
30, at the festival on the circumcision of Princes 
shemmed, Mustafa and Selim. The Sultan liked 
01 and appointed him secretaiy of the dlwan to 
* son Mehemmed who was going off as governoi 
Magnesia. He remained in this office after Me- 
mmed’s death, with Prince Mustafa nil the latter s 
ecution in 1552, when prince Selim, afterwards 
Itan. took him into his service as secretary of 
? dlwan FazlI died in 970 (1562-1563) Un- 
jtentious and ascetic in his life, he displayed 
glowing passion as a poet. Kazli is one of 
i more important poets of the leign of Sultan 
laiman, not unjustly called the golden age of 
toman poetiy. He wrote a Diivan^ as seems to 
the unwritten law witli all Ottoman poets, 
th ghazais, kasTdas and quatrains {rtib^t) and 
nakhhstan (palm-grove), a mixture of prose and 
rse, closely modelled on Saadi’s Gulistan But 
> great importance as a poet lies m his Mes- 
ivVs the history of love-affaus m 5000 verses 
titled, Humai u Humajun^ in the style of Khn^~ 
^ IS piobably an imitation or lepro- 

ction of the poem of the same name by the 
rsian poet, Kh^adja of Kirman Fa/lfs most 
ebrated woik is the romantic allegorical Mes- 
ivi, Gul u Bulbul (the Rose and the Nightcn- 
ie), in the style of the Gul u Newruz^ the 
egorical story of the love of the nightingale 
the rose. Written in 960 (1552-1553) the 
em IS dedicated to Piince Mustafa. The work 
one of the most beautiful of its kind, although 
zli cannot entirely be credited with originality 
the subject. It is ingeniously treated and its 
iguage IS particularly brilliant It has become 
lown in Europe also through Hammer’s text 
d translation But he no longer suits the modern 
>te 'with his fondness for subtle allegory 

Bibliography Tezkere-t Lat'ifi^ p 264, 
Mehmed Thureiya, Sidjtll~i ^Othmatn^ iv 23, 
Hammer, Gcsch. d. osman. Dichtk,^ n 309, and 
Gul n Bulbul^ das jst Rose und Nachtigall^ 
*8345 Fiugel, Die arab, u s, w Handschr. d. 
k, k Hofbibliothek zu Wien (1865 — 1867), 1 
6395 A History of Ottoman Poetry^ in 

*08 (Th Menzll ) 

FA?LULLAH, Turkish pronunciation of Fade 

LLAH._ 

PAZOQiJLl, a mountainous district in 
le Anglo-E gyptian Sudan situated be- 
een lat lo and ii N. and extending from the 
ue Nile to the Abyssinian frontier and beyond, 
le chief places are Fazoghli and Famaka on 
e Blue Nile. The district is inhabited by back- 
ird Negroid tribes among whom Islam and the 
rabic language have spread to a certain extent 
ice the time of the Fung conquest, their ethno- 
pcal position has not yet been determined, the 
incipal tribes are Burun, Barta, Hamai^ (Hameg) 
d ;^ebelawis. The Fung who once ruled the 
untry have now almost completely died out. 
lere are also a certain number of Arabs who 
migrated into the district from other parts of 
s SudSn. 

Since an early period Fazdghli was famous for 
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its export of slaves and gold A certain quantity 
of the latter is still obtained, but the principal 
gold-producing distiict, that ofBanl^ankul (Stjan- 
gul) IS in Abyssinian territory. 

In the time prior to the Egyptian conquest 
Fazoghli was a vassal state of the Fung kingdom 
of Sennftr. The Fung are stated to have conquered 
It under their king Unsa, the son of NSsir w'ho 
reigned at the close of the 17^1 century. The 
traveller Bruce who visited SennSi and Abyssinia 
in the i8f^' century states that the Fung left the 
old ruling family in possession, only forcing them 
to acknowledge their sovereignty and to pay tri- 
bute This IS contradicted by the French traveller 
Cailliaud (quoted by ^ukair) according to whom 
the kings of Fazoghli belonged to a branch of 
the royal family of the Fung A list of the kings 
extending over 215 years prior to the Egyptian 
conquest is given by Cailliaud (quoted by Na'^Um 
Shukair) 

Fazoghli was occupied liy the Egyptians under 
Isma'^il Pasha in 1822 Isma^il visited the gold 
district of Banil Shankfil, which disapjiomted his 
expectations. Since then the distiict shared in the 
history of the Egyptian SlidSn , but during the 
time of the Mahdl and his successor hazoghli was 
independent of the Omdurman government and 
part of it became subject to Abyssinia 

Under the present administration the grcatei 
pait of Fazoghli belongs to the SennSr province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Bibliography James Bruce, Tiavds to 
dtscovci the soui cc^ of the Nile^ 2'^ ed (Edinburgh 
1804), vol VI passim, NaSlm Bey Shukair, 
Ta'rilh asSudan (Cairo, 1903) see index, 77ie 
Anisic- Egyptian Sudan a compendium . . cd. 
by Count Gleichen (London, 1905), vol. II, see 
index, E. A. Wallis Budge, 7^he Egyptian Sudan 
(London 1907), on ethnology cp I Waterston, 
Repot t upon the physical chai actcristics of some 
of the Nilotic Negroid tribes in Thu d Rep 01 1 
of the Wellcome Research laboratoncs at the 
Gordon College Khartoum by Andrew Balfour 
(London, 1908), p 325 et ^cq 

_ (S. Hillet.son ) 

FEDU. [Sec fidya ] 

FEHIM, an O 1 1 Oman poet and scholar, 
his full name was FfhIm Sulaiman P'i-fndi and 
he IS also known as KhoeJA FehIm Boin m 1203 
(1787-1788) in Constantinople, he first of all be- 
came an official in the Diwan, then in the Mint 
and Customs service, and ultimately a ka^imma^am 
in Rumelia. He retired from office and obtained 
a icputation as a teacher of Persian in Constanti- 
nople He died in 1262 (1845-1846). Fehim piin- 
ci pally composed ghazais and his Dlwan has been 
printed He wrote a commentary {Sn^ib SJiarhi) on 
selected ghazais of the Persian poet Sa'ib of Isfahan 
and translated the ‘Biographies of Poets’ ( Tezko et) 
of Dawlat-Shah under the title Saf Trial al-Shu^ara 
into Turkish (also printed). 

Bibliography:^, Nadji, Medqmu^a-i Mi7ol~ 
hm (Constantinople 1304), N«. 40; Mehmed 
Thureiya, Sidyill-t ^Othtnarn (1308 — 1315), iv. 
30, Sami, KamUs al-A^lam (1306 — *316), v. 
3456 (Tir. Menzel) 

FEHIM UNiaji-ZADE Musj'afA Celeui, known 
in literature as P'ehlin of Constantinople, an Ot- 
toman poet of the late classical period 
(under Murad IV. and Ibrfihlm 1623—1648), and 
one of the few more important representatives of 
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he period. A simple scholar, without any proper 
ailing, he attached himself to men of note. He 
ame to Cauo in the tram of Eiyub Pasha who 
lad been appointed governor of Egypt. But he 
ould not accustom himself to life here, as the 
•ittei verses, veritable Tt tstta^ which he wrote 
here against Egypt , show When he lost the 
avour of the Pasha, absolutely penniless, he had 
o appeal to a prominent citizen of Cairo who 
ent him home with the annual caravan beaiing 
he Egyptian tribute. But he was doomed never 
0 see It again, for he died at llghun near Koniya 
f the plague, it is said, in 1054 (1644) or 1058 
1648), the statements on this point vary 
hehim’s works are thioughout lyiical. He com- 
•iled his Dnvan at the early age of 18 The 
pint of the new school is already active in Fehim, 
r'ho lived at the beginning of the stiuggle between 
tie Pei Sian and Turkish schools He sought the 
iibjects of his ghazals in the trivial events of 
veiyday life. His influence down to the most 
ecent times is undisputed Kemal, for example, 
egiin his caiccr as a poet with veises in imita- 
on of Fch nil’s 

B iblt og r a / // y M 1 huiciya, ^ OtJi- 

manl^ iv. 30 (heie unusually called Undji-Zade 
I^chmt)^ Hammer, Gcsch. cL osman Dichtk ^ 111. 
370, Hugel, Dtc afob u s w Handschr d, k 
k Hofbtbl zii Wien (1865 — 1867), 1.659, Gibb, 
A Iltstoiy of Ottoihan Poetry^ 111 290 

(1 H. Mkn/i f .) 

FELEKE, propcily falaLa^ an instiumcnt 
f toiture, consisting of a wooden pole to tlie 
»vo exliemities of which a coid is attached to 
)rm a bow , the legs of tlie victim are passed 
etween the pole and the cord, the instrument is 
len turned louncl sevcial limes to bind them 
ghtly and make criminal motionless. In this po- 
ition he IS beaten w'lth a stick on the roles of 
le feet Schoolmasters and heads of workshops 
sc it to punish children and apprentices In 
'urkey, when the Agha of Janissaucs used to 
lake his tour of inspection m the capital, he was 
[ways accompanied by soldiers caiiying the 
i/(ika^ called JalaUl^ evciy week, one of the 
Itei was at the service of the Poitc 111 the 
•tiiuie of the giand vincr He had to see lo 
le execution of the punishments oidered by this 
iinistei 

Bibliography R, Dozy, Supplement^ 11 
p. 280 after Cherbonneaii, Definition texicot^fa- 
phiqnc ^ Baibiei de Mcynaid, Dtctto?inau e tim- 
frangats^ 11. 425; Polak, Pcisien^ 1. 330, 

Caila Seicna, Homines ct c hoses en Pci se^ p 
n8, n. I. (Ci . Huari ) 

FELLANI. [See ruL.] 

FELLATA. [See put.] 

FERHAD U SHlRiN. [See fakhad u shIrIn.] 
FERIDUN AriMEU IUy, Nishandji (Keeper 
r the Great Seal) and Keeper of the State Ai- 
iives. We know' nothing of his birthplace or his 
icestors. He was educated in the house of the 
lefteidai Oiwizade ‘^Abd Allah felebl and entered 
le service of Mehemmcd Sokolli Pasha as Secie- 
iry in 960=1552-1553 He aftei wards became 
ecretary to the Privy Council {Dnvlin K’atibt)^ 
)ok part in the campaign against NakhdjcwJln 
[$54) and particularly distinguished himself at 
le siege of Szigct (1566). On the 8‘** Muhariam 
78 June 1570) he became* Ra^is al-Kuttab, 

id Nishandjt on the 3’^i Ramadan 981 (27**' Dec. 


1573)* When, after Selim IPs death, his successor 
Muiad III. was hastening from Manissa to the 
capital, he crossed from Mudania to Constantinople 
on a galley belonging to Ferldun, which happened 
to be lying ready to sail m Mudania. (7^*^ RamadSn 
982 = 21*’^ Dec. 1574) A fnonth later on the 
9‘k Shaw'wal (22"^ Jan 1575) Ferldun laid his 
life’s work, the Munsha'at al-Salatln before the 
Sultan. 

Only a year later he lost the Sultan’s favour 
and was dismissed on the April 1576 (Gerlach, 
Tagebuth^ p 175). In August 1 577 he went as 
sandjakbeg to Semendna where he arrived at the 
end of the yeai (Gerlach, p. 375; Schwcigger, 
Rei^ebeschr.^ p. 39), fiom there he was transferred 
to Kostendil (about 1580, see von Hammer, Gesch, 
des Osm Reiches^ iv 82 note e') In Moharram 
989 (Febiuaiy 1581) the SultSn recalled him to 
the capital and restored him the ofifice of Nishandji. 
On the I2’*‘ Rabf 1 990 (6‘h Apiil 1582), he 
mairied ‘‘A^ishe Sultan, daugh^r of Rustem Pasha 
and the princess Mihrimah, he died on the 21'*^ 
Safai 991 (i6>J» March 1583) 

Ihe MundiaPat al-Salatin (chronogiam for the 
year of its completion, 982 A n ). according to 
Selaniki (p 137), contained 1880 historical docu- 
ments in 1 1 volumes from the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empiie to the accession of Murad III. 
Ihe work has been twice printed m Constanti- 
nople In 1264 (1848-1849 , cf Zetischr d Deutsche 
Mcrgcnl Ges ^ vii 460) and 1274-1275 (1858). 
"Ihe fust edition contains 735 documents, including 
41 from the beginnings of Islam, the second a 
numbei of translations of Aiabic and Persian do- 
cuments, 100 more than the first edition. If Sela- 
nikl’s figures are correct, the two editions contain 
much less than the original work, on the other 
hand they contain a large number of documents 
of a later period, which have apparently been added 
by later writers in continuation of the work. The 
book IS prefaced by an ethical treatise Mtftaht 
Dfcniiet (chronogiam for the )ear 982 a ii.); as 
an appendix there is a long essay on agrarian 
affairs in Egypt, written in the reign of Murad HI. 
Feiidun mentions a historical essay, NuzhiXt al^ 
AUihat ^ m his preface, tlic translation of a work 
on the histoiy of I' ranee, which heiidun ordered 
lo be prepared while RaTs al-Kuttab, exists in 
manusciipt in Diesdcn. 

Bibliogiaphy Our chief authorities are 
Feildun himself in the preface to the MunHia^Ht 
and Selaniki, they are the authorities used by 
the bibliographers 'AtaT, n. 336 et seq, and 
Ahmed Resmi, Seflnet at^Ridesa^ p. \2 et seq,\ 
V Hammei, Gesch d^ Osm^ Rciche^^ iv. passim; 
on the Miiti^ciaBi Salatm and its MSS. cf 
l.anglcs in Not et Exttarts etc, v 668 et seq.\ 
V. Hammer, op, cit,,^ i., xh. 586 et seq,,^ iii , viii 
IV 16, IX 197 et ^cq ; Flugel, Hdsthi , Hofbibl.,^ 
i 282 ct seq,,^ 293 et seq,,^ Krafft, O1, Ac,^ no. 
83, Rieu, Cat. Bnt. A/r/j , p 80 et seq, 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

FERMAN (1*.; Old Pers framana.^ Pahl. fra- 
wrt/i), properly a command thence “written order”, 
“letters patent” or “diploma”, the word has passed 
from Turkish into French and English with the 
pronunciation firman Such documents were always 
written in the chancelleries in a special hand and 
to this day the nastiflik is used m Persia for 
this purpose and the diwani in Turkey. 

SeverM piinces of the Peisian Rojal Family, 
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. g. Fatlji ‘^All Shah’s eldest son who was gover- 
lOr of Fars for 40 years, beautified Shiraz with the 
arden Bagh-i Naw and wiote several works, have 
orne the title Ferman-/et ma (“issuing orders”) 
Bibliography', E. G Browne, A Yea^ 
aviongst the Persians,^ p. 272. (Cl. Huart.) 
FISRUZ. [See fIrUz.] 

FER?5ZK0H. [See fIrUzkoh ] 

FEROZPUR. [See fIrUzpur.] 

FEROZSHAH. [See fIrUz^Sh.] 

FJE^ (written Fez in Spam), a red cap worn 
► y the Turks, taking its name from the city 
(f Fes (Fas) where it was first manufactured The 
nlroduction of reforms (Janzimaf) in Turkey was 
narked in dress by the abolition of the turban, 
k^hich was only retained by the ^Ularaft^ All civil 
nd military officers and private individuals in the 
apital now wear the fes, in the provinces, how- 
ver, the turban has to a great extent survived, 
o that a distinction is made between ft sit (wearer 
f a fes) and Karikh (wearer of a turban) In 
247 (1832) a decree of Sultan Mahmud 11 de- 
lared the fes to be the Turkish national head- 
ress, which was to be worn by all religious 
ommuDities alike to abolish all external distmc- 
lon between Muslims and non-Muslims. These 
aps came from Tunis and France, although Aus- 
ria carried on the greater part of the import 
rade. To put a stop to this foieign competition 
lahmQd II. founded a factory, called fes-thane,^ 
^hich still exists in combination with a cotton- 
wll, and with the latter is under the supervision 
f the Minister of War. 

Bibliography A. Ubicini, Lettres stir la 
Turqute\^ i. 390 (Cl. Huart] 

FETWA, [See fatwA ] 

FEZ. [See FAs and fes.] 

FEZZAN IS the name of the largest group 
if oases in the Central Sahara. While 
Tripoli IS the name given to the counti^ that 
lopes from the Sahara to the Gulf of Syrtes, 
:‘'ezzan is a part of the Sahara plateau itself, it 
las an average height of 600 — 1500 feet above 
ea-level. It is bounded on the north by the table- 
ands of JDjebel al-S 5 d 5 ^, Djebel ^arklya and 
^arndj al-Aswad, in the south by the eastern arm 
)f the Tasili of the Adjer Tuareg and by the 
Tummo or War mountains. The eastern and wes- 
ern frontiers are undefined, but may be said to 
ye approximately delineated by the Acacus range 
n the southwest, in the northwest by the source 
>f the Wadi U-Shatl, and the east by Wau ’l-Sa- 
^ir (area 186,000 sq. miles). Ihe country consists 
dmost entirely of horizontal deposits of palaeozoic 
andstone and limestone, which are in part bare 
tony deserts (hamm^a\ but in other districts 
south and northwest of MurzQli:) covered by ex- 
ensive areas of sandhills. In many places there 
ire deep fissures or cauldronlike hollows in the 
pround, which form ditches and depressions in 
vhich the surface water can collect and form soft 
:rumbly earth (/ir,[^, saliferous alluvial sand). It 
s here that agriculture is pursued as m these 
places alone is there any possibility of a perma- 
nent settlement being made. But FezzSn is almost 
jntirely (c. 95®/o of the area) bare desert which 
ioes not even yield enough vegetation for the 
nhabitants who have to send their cattle to Tripoli 
o pasture there. — The climate is only known 
n its main outlines, for meteorological observa- 
ions have not yet been systematically made. On 


account of its cential position in the midst ot 
the Sahara its cool winters are followed by long 
hot summeis, the nights in which aie sometimes 
quite cold howevei. Great drought characteiises 
both seasons (there are no fleas or bugs) and 
the annual rainfall must be under four inches. 
There is therefore practically no wild vegetation. 
At the same time the wild fauna is exceedingly 
scanty and is limited to a few lizards, snakes, 
scorpions and the varanus mloticus. 

The inhabitants of Fezzan first appeal under 
the name Garamanies and the land as Phazanta 
with the capital Garama (the modern Djerma in 
the Wadi ’ 1 -GharbI), which Coinelius Balbus won 
for Rome in 19 B.C. About 100 A D Fezzan 
utterly disappeais fiom our knowledge and does 
not re-appear till 643 a. d., when "Ukba Ibn Nafi^ 
al-Fihri won it for Islam on an expedition from 
Barka, so that Aiab blood w'as thus introduced 
among the Gar am antes. In the beginning of 
the x'l' century the power of the al-Khattab family 
of the tribe of Huwara was in the ascendant, 
they made Zawila (cast of Murzuk) then capital 
and icigned till the end of the xiT'' century, w'hen 
the Turkish adventurer Sharaf al-Din Karakosh 
came from Egypt and ovcithiew the dynasty Only 
a few decades later the kings of Kanam extended 
then sway over Fezz.xn, which was governed for 
them by a governoi who lived in Traghen and 
afterwards became very independent It is probably 
since then that there has been a large infusion of 
negro blood The family of Karaman, who also 
chose Zawila as their capital, next (when is un- 
known) ruled Fezzan, In the beginning of the 
xvifl^ century they were followed by the Awlad 
Muhammad dynasty, whose capital was MuizQk 
and in the seventies of the xvi^*' century history 
sheds a blighter light on Fezzan, for it sought to 
defend its independence in battle with the rulers 
of Tripoli Peace reigned after the first invasion 
from Tripoli (1576-1577) as long as the ruleis of 
Fezzan paid their liibutc icgulaily, but invasion 
always followed their refusal which happened re- 
gularly eveiy few years It was not till 1744 that 
the suzerainty of Tripoli was definitely recognised 
and peace leigned for half a century But in 1804 
the rule of the Awlad Muhammad came to a 
violent end at the hands of al-Mukui. During his 
rule he led many campaigns against the lands of 
Tubu and as far as Bagirmi [q v., 1 570^’ et seq."] 
and also destroyed the prosperity of the Arab 
Bedouin tribe of Awlad Soliman A member of 
the latter, '^Abd al-Djalil, seized FezzSn about 1831 
and fought bitterly against the Turks who had 
occupied Tripoli and were trying to conquer Fez- 
zan also In 1842, he, the last ruler of Fezzan 
fell in the disastrous battle of al-Baghla. Hen- 
ceforth till 1912, Fezzan was a Turkish Mu- 
tesarriflik until it was ceded to the Italians at the 
end of that year — These events have strongly 
influenced the constitution of the present po- 
pulation of Fezzan. In the south there are 
pure black Tedda, in the west light colouied 
Tuareg and pure Libu Berbers in the north and east 
with negroes from the central Sudan In the larger 
oases it is almost only these readily recognisable races 
that are to be seen side by side with types which 
are the results of intermarriage among them. In 
consequence of its situation which commands the 
caravan route from Tripoli to Lake Chad so im- 
portant only twenty years ago, the population of 
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Fezzan is readily exposed to modification by im- 
migrants and people passing through the country, 
Neveitheless, remnants of the ancient Garamantes 
seem to have survived m the more i emote oases 
(e. g. of Wadi ’ 1 -Shati), the inhabitants of which 
are large-boned, black-brown and fairly honest 
(cf. the similar Barabra of Nubia). Their mother- 
tongue IS Arabic, they call themselves hezazna 
(sing Fezzant) The population of Fezzan is about 
40,000 of whom about a fifth are nomads. The 
average density of population is thus about i 
per square mile. 

The seal city of soil (only 2^/^ the whole sur- 
face) and of pasture (S'^/oK as Avell as its remote- 
ness in desert wastes, prevents any considerable 
development of agriculture. Cultivation is still car- 
ried on entirely by the spade (without the plough), 
IS limited to the oases and is only possible by 
artificial irrigation. The chief wealth of Fezzan is 
in date-palms among which grow wheat, bailey, 
durra^ dukh^t^ vegetables, lucerne, clover and fig- 
trees. The only domestic animals arc the indigen- 
ous camel, poultry and pigeons, while cattle and 
a few hoises have been imported from Tripolitania 
and sheep fiom the T-uaieg and I'edda countiies 
Industries aic very few, in keeping with lament- 
ably low level of civilization generally Trade 
with the Mediteiianean lands and the SudJn gave 
Fezzan quite an important position from ancient 
times to the beginning of the last decade of the 
xix'^^ centuiy, while the trafiic in goatskins, ostrich 
feathers, ivoiy, cotton goods, indigo, civet, tama- 
rinds, horn and negro-slaves passed through it 
fiom the Sudan to the north Since the opening 
of new wateiways and railioads in the Sudan, 
howevei , by far the greater pait of this trade 
has been diverted to the Guinea coast and the 
loads across the Sahara, always very insecuie, 
are now deseited. — None of the settlements has 
attained to any size on account of the way in 
which the small patches of arable land are scat- 
tered. MurzOk [q v.] in the centie of a series of 
oases lunning fiom east to west has become the 
capital with a population of 8000 — 10,000 as it 
lies at the intersection of the roads from Tripoli 
to Take Chad and to Ghat and Cyrenaica, The 
only villages w’lth 1500 inhabitants are Semnu 
and lijadid m the north and Katrun in the south, 
which all he on the main line of traffic from 
north to south. 

B lb Ito a p hy Hoi nemann, Tagcbuch seiner 
Retse von Cairo nach Murzuck (Weimar 1802), 
Lyon, A Nattative of 'Fiavels tn Northern 
Africa (I.ondon 1821), Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
u s.w ^ /, / Afrtka (2”‘l ed , Berlin 1822), 
Denham and Clapperton, Narrative op Travels 
and Dtscoveties in Not them a. Central Afiua 
(London 1826), Richardson, Travels in the 
Great Desert of Sahara etc (2 Vols., London 
1848), Richardson, Narrative of a Mission to 
Central Africa (London 1853); Barth, Travels 
and Discover les tn Nor th~ and Central Afnca (5 
Vols, London 1857-1858), v. Beurmanns Retse 
von Bengasi u*s.iv, nach Mursuk (^Peterm Mitt.^ 
Ergh , Gotha 1862), Duveyiier, Exploration 
du Sahara, Les Touareg du Nord (Paris 1B64), 
Rohifs, Land und Leute von Fesan in Peter- 
mantis Mttt,,^ Ergbd. V, N®. 21, p. I ^ do., 
Briefe aus Murzuk m Peterm. MitU,^ 1866, p. 
3; do., Quer durch Afrtka (Vol. i. Leipzig 
1874); Nachtigal, Von Tripolis nach Fezzan in 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


at-FIDDA 


Peterm. Mitt,,^ 1878, p 45; do., SahUrd und 
Suddn (r Bd , Berlin 1879); v. Bary, Tagebuch 
des verstorbenen .... (Zeitschr. Ges. f, Erdk..^ 
Berlin 1880), Monteil, De St, Louts a Tripoli 
(Pans 1894), Vischei, Across the Sahara (Lon- 
don 1909); I.annoy de Bissy, Carte d'Afrique,^ 
sheet 12 “Mourzouk” (Pans, I* 2 Mill). 

(Ewald Banse.) 

FIDA^ (a.), “ransom” — According to Lane, 
Manners and Customs 1. \IQ et seq,,^ the sacrifice 
offered at Mina is called al-fida,^ “as it is per- 
formed in commemoration of the ransom (cf. Ku^ran, 
xxxvii 107) of Isma'il by the sacrifice of a ram”. 

FIDA T (m vulgar Arabic fidSwi),^ he who 
offers up his life, a name given to the Is- 
ma ills, particularly to the assassins appointed to 
muider their victims (Ibn Batuta, 1. 167, v Ham- 
mer, Lundgruben des Orients,^ 111 204 , do , Assas- 
stnen,^ p 88), but the word has fiequcntly also 
a good sense, “paladin, knightly, courageous, brave, 
undaunted” (Quatremere, Mongols,^ 124 cf v. 
Oppenheim, Vorii Mittelmcer zurn Pcrsischen Golf 
11 100). In Algeua fiddwi means a narrater of 

heroic deeds and fidawlya,^ a tale or song of 
heroic deeds During the Persian revolution fidawl 
was applied in the fiist place to the adherents of 
the republican party and then to the defenders 
of liberal ideas and the constitution 

Fida^i ivas also the pen-name of Sh a i kh z a d e 
Lahidji, who was sent by the Safawi Shah Is- 
mS^il as ambassador to Muhammad IQian ShaibSni 
and afteiw^ards letired to ^iraz, where he died 
(Rida Kiill Khan, Madjma^ al-Busaha^,^ 11 27) — 
It was also the pen-name of Saiyid Mlrza 
Sa^id of Ardistan, who lived at Ispahan and 
was the favouute poet of Muliammad Shah KadjSr 
(Rida Kuli Khan, 11 383) 

Bibliography Ibn l^aldUn, Pr olegomhies,^ 
transl 'of de Slane, 1. 122, 5, Lane, Modern 
Egyptians,^ 11 147, H d’Allemagne, Du Kho- 

r assart an pays dts Backhtiar is (Pans IQH), 
IV 304 (photogr , p 294, 299), E G Browne, 
Literary Hisl of Persia,^ 11 206 ct seq , do, 

Persian Revolution,^ p 127, 151, Rezme du 
Monde Musnltnan,^ i 49 , iv 176, v. 361, xn 
217. (Cl Huart) 

ai -FippA, silver. It is nearest to gold in 
composition and w’ould have become gold, if it 
had not been affected by cold duiing its formation 
in the intenoi of the eaith, it is cold and dry 
in equal proportions. It cannot be alloyed with 
coppei and r asa^ (lead or tin) but is easily 
separated from them It is consumed by fire if 
long exposed to its action and is also decom- 
posed m the earth m course of time. If it is 
affected by quick-silver vapoui, it becomes brittle 
and breaks under the hammer Sulphur vapour 
blackens it and if sulphur is thrown on molten 
silver, it IS consumed, becomes black and breaks 
like glass But if some borax is put on it, it 
returns to its former condition, only its mass is 
at the same time diminished. Borax also facilitates 
the smelting of silver. 

These are practically the statements of the Ikh- 
wan al-Safa, they are more or less expanded or 
corrupted in the '^Petrology of Aristotle”, and 
are also found in Kazwlnf Kazwini enoneously 
talks of lead and quicksilver vapours, lead and 
tin do not make silver invisible, as is stated 
in Wiistenfeld’s text, but “destroy” or “alter” it 
(read ^ayyaba or ghayyar a for gfMyyaba'). That 
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irt and verdigris are contained in silver seems 
3 be a late addition to Aristotle’s Pettology. 

Mas'adi, on the authority of a Copt, says that 
a consequence of the heat and drought in Habesh 
he silver in the land is transformed into gold. 
Jumerous silver-mines are mentioned by the geo- 
Taphers and cosmographers. The medical appli- 
ation of silver in the form of filings, which are 
iixed with drugs, is based on the belief that it 
ries up the viscous humours, it is also said to 
e of use against palpitation of the heart. 

Bibliography Ikhwan al-SafK^ (ed. Bom- 
bay), 11 79, Stcinbuch dcs AristcteUs 

p. 58, Kazwini (ed. Wdstenfeld), 1. 206; Mas'udi, 
Miirudj al-Jlkahab^ 11. 378 etc , Dimishkl, Cos- 
vio^aphie (ed Mehren), cf. the Index s. v. 

(J. Ruska.) 

FIDJAR The Fidjar days, which are said to 
e so called because they fell in the holy months 
unng which war could not be waged (wheiefore 
le participators said fiiil/a? nd^ “we have sinned”), 
^e discussed in the literature of the ^Aiydm a/- 
irab [see above 1. 2i8'‘ et scqJ] 'Ihere were 4 
ijfir days in all, so that the plural afdjira is also 
>ed. The last of these days was fought between 
le Koraishls (and then allies, the Kinana) and 
le Haw'Szin [q v.]. Tradition varies as to the 
ite, according to some Muhammad, who is said 
I have been present, was 14, according to otheis, 
5 years of age at the time. Cf Ibn Sa'^d, Taba- 

ed Mittwoch, 1. 80 et scq,^ Yakut, Mu^d/am^ 
579- 

Bibliography See under the article AIYAM 
AL-^ARAB and also Caussin de Perceval , 1 

296 — 318. 

FIDYA (a), “ransom” Sara 11. 180, 192, 
imands a jidya on the omission of certain religious 
ities (fast, pilgrimage). The same passage indicates 
w^hat It should consist and further details are 
ven in the commentaries Cf Juynboll, Hand- 
tch des Islam Gesetses^ p 122, on the padya 
dyd) in Java and Sumatra, for salats omitted in 
lifetime, cf. Snouck Hurgronje, The Atehenese^ 
435 ^l seq, — See also the article kaffara. 
The people of Syria and the country east of 
irdan give the name fidye or fedn to a bloody 
icrifice, by which it is hoped to piotect childicn 
' property (house or cattle) from misfortune or 
sstruction, or which is ofiered for (to) the dead, 
. S. I. Curtis, Ursemitische Religion^ Index s. v 
'du^fidje^ Jaussen, Coiiiumes des Arabcs^ p. 357 
seq and 361 et seq,^ Mission arch, en Arabic^ 
472. 

In Morocco fedya is the name of a peculiar 
•remony, also performed in several parts of Al- 
;ria under the name fedwa,^ at which a man, in 
le hope of securing freedom from punishment in 
le next world, has all the preparations for his 
irial made, after which a number of tolbdl recite 
e sections of the Kurban used at burials, cf. 
^ Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger (^Bibl. de 
Ecole des Langnes Orient, Vtv , Vol. iv ), p. 409 
lossary)^ 

FISHANi (Baba), a Persian poet, the 
>D of a cutler in ^iraz, whence his first 
n-name Sakkukl,^ the creator of a new style, 
iich was imitated by his successors, but did not 
ect the taste of his contemporaries He left Herat 
id the court of Sultan Husain to go to Tabriz, 
enter the service of Sultan Ya‘^ub of the Ak- 
lyOnlQ dynasty (883 — 896 = 1478 — 1491), who 


gave him the title BTibd-i S/iu^ar “father of 
poets”. Aftei the death of the Sultan he went to 
Abiward in Oorasan and died in 922 (1516) or 
925 (1519) at Meshhed. His Dlwdn contains ghazah 
of which ten have been published by Bland in 
his Century (p. 34 — 37), ruball and Jardiydt 
(quatrains and distiches). 

FighSnl IS also the pen-name of a Tuikish poet 
Ramadan of Trebizond, who began by studying 
medicine and then devoted himself to literature. 
An epigram composed by him on the grand vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha on the transporting of three statues 
from Buda-Pest brought about his execution by 
the bowstring (933=1526) Cf. von KarabaSek, 
Z.nr Orient, Alter tumskunde,^ iv. 98 {Sttz,ber , d 
K Akad, d, iVtss, zn IVien^ Vol. 172). He left 
ghazals and kasidas. 

Fighani was furthei the pen-name of an older 
poet, Fighanl of Kaiaman, secietary to prince 
^Abd-Allah, son of Bayazid II , who composed an 
Iskandar -Name amongst other works. 

Bibliography Hammer, Redckunste Pei - 

siens^ p. 391, Rieii, Catal Ptrs Mss ^ p 651, 

Eth6 im Grundr der Iran, Philol 11 3 ^ 7 i 

310, Gibb, Ottoman Poeti),^ 111 34, 36, Note I 

(Cl Huart.) 

FIGUIG (Imgig), an oasis in Morocco, 
76 miles S. of 'Ain Sefra and 3 miles W of the 
French station of Beni Unif (32® 18' 54" N. 
Lat and i" 26' 54" W Long , Greenwich) Foi 
long closed to Europeans, it was visited only by 
the two travellers, Rohlfs and Schaudt, the dis- 
trict was practically only known from infoimation 
collected by the Service des Affaires Indigenes 
and remained somewhat mysterious down to the 
beginning of the century. Since then the 

progress of the French occupation of the Sahaia, 
the conclusion of the Moroccan agi cements and 
lastly the budding of a railway have dissipated 
this mysteiy and rendered access to Figuig pos- 
sible even to tourists. 

The group of oases knowm by the general name 
of Figuig, lies at a height of about 3000 feet in 
a mountainous liollow suriounded by serrated peaks 
separated from one another by rather narrow pas- 
ses On the north rise the Djebel Gruz, the Djebcl 
Haimer and the jDjebel l^eiman TahlanI On the 
south the hollow is bounded by the Djebel Melias 
and the Djebel Mudjahidin, between which runs the 
Teniyet (pass) Mudjahidin, then, above the Pass 
of the Jewess, the Djebel Zenaga (3490 feet), the 
Djebel Taghla (3730 feet), cut off from the pre- 
ceding by the Pass of Zenaga and lastly above the 
Pass of Mazzura, the Djebel Sidl Ytisuf. All this 
legion is, as it were, surrounded by a natural ram- 
part which protects it from the incursions of the 
tribes of the Sahara or of the high plateaus of 
Morocco. The bottom of the hollow thus marked 
out is, w'lth the exception of a denuded zone called 
the plain of Baghdad (a name given throughout 
South Morocco m general to flat areas devoid of 
vegetation), covered with palm-groves which cover 
a space of about 4 miles by 2 and enclose about 
300,000 palms. Their irrigation is secuied by two 
rivers, the Wadi Sbeggaret al-'AbId and the Wfidi 
al-Ardja and also by a subterranean sheet of water 
which gives rise to numerous springs. The water 
is led through the palm-groves by a system of can- 
als, some above ground {sdktya,^ seguta) and some 
subterranean (Joggdra^ plur. fegdgir). They also 
fill reservoirs, the contents of which are used in 
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the dry season (July to October). As in all the 
oases the water-supply is administered after an 
ancient and complicated system of laws. The kh.O't- 
ruba oi perpetual right of disposing of two-thirds 
of the water furnished by a spring, twice a month 
for one hour, costs about £ 24, Disputes over the 
>\ater supply have on several occasions provoked 
bloody conflicts between the inhabitants of differ- 
ent oases, who had sought to divert the course 
of the water to monopolise it to the detriment 
of their neighbours. The gardens thus watered 
are planted with fruit trees and vegetables; a 
few poor patches of barley and wheat are scat- 
tered ovei the plain of liaghdad. The gardens 
are worked either by the owners with the help of 
labourers 01 khammes, who receive one-fourteenth 
of the produce, or by ^ammes alone, who in this 
case receive a seventh of the yield. 

The population is distributed among seven vil- 
lages or kmr forming five groups i. Udaghir 
and al-'Abid in the N W — 2 al-Ma'lz. — 3 
Ulad Sliman in the N. — 4. al-IIammSm al-Fuk 5 nI 
and al-Hammam al-Tahtani in the N E. — 5 
Zcnaga in the S. All these k^ur are built around 
springs, except Zenaga whose inhabitants have 
recourse to the wateis of ^Ain Taddert, which 
springs up between their village and that of Uda- 
ghir, its ownership has been the cause of fre- 
quent quarrels between the two ksur. Each of 
these townships is suiiounded by walls, within 
which the houses of unbaked brick are huddled 
together, sometimes several stories high and form- 
ing a labyrinth of narrow, tortuous streets often 
vaulted over by the houses. The most impoitant 
of these ksut is that of Zenaga, which is divided 
into five quarters, Beni DSrlt, Ulad Musa or IT^ii, 
Ulad Sliman or Muhammad, Atsamna and Ulad 
Sa'^Td Udaghir is the next in importance to Zenaga 
d he others are much smaller, that of al-^Abid 
being almost entirely m luins. It may be added 
that the inhabitants of Figuig, notably those of 
Zenaga, possess a ceitain numbei of small oases 
in the neighbourhood, such as al-Ardja, Taghla, 
Mcglirur, Tasia, Meslu, TakrUmet, Melias, al-Khcncg 
and Beni Unlf 

The total population of Figuig is about 15 000, 
the great majority of Beiber origin, of whom the 
Fenazza, a section of the Ulad SlirnSn or Muham- 
mad, according to tradition, represent the oldest 
established element in the country Among the 
inhabitants we find many hariTit'in (cf. the art 
DRA, 1. 1074^ et seq.) reduced, as in all the Berber 
regions of Morocco, to a condition of social infe- 
riority They are particularly numerous at Zenaga, 
where they live in a sepaiate quarter, called al~ 
hdahda The slaves owned by the people of the 
k^tir used at one time to come from Tw 5 t but 
since the occupation of this country by French 
troops, they are now bought in Tafilelt. 

Finally may be mentioned vaiious nomadic tribes 
who come legularly to encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of the k^ur ^ such aic the ‘^Amur, the Ulad 
‘^AbdalUh, the Beni Gull and the Ulad Sldi Shailsh 
Gharaba. 

The Jews number about 5000 and live in se- 
parate quarters or mellah at Udaghir and Zenaga. 
They each have a master to whom they pay tribute 
but their lot is, however, not such a hard one as 
that of their co-religionists in Southern Morocco. 
They are for the most part engaged in various 
industries, particularly goldsmith’s work in which 


they have a practical monopoly. The other indus- 
tries practised by the people of the k^ur ^ the 
weaving of burnuses and carpets ornamented with 
geometrical designs, the manufacture of pottery, 
and embroidery on leather, a|-e dying out. On the 
other hand, from its geographical situation at the 
intersection of the routes from the High Plateaus 
to the Sahara oases on the one side and from 
Tafilelt to the central Maghrib on the other, and 
also on account of its proximity to the railway, 
which facilitates the importation of European goods, 
Figuig IS still a commercial centre of considerable 
importance. 

Although the mosque of UdSghir contains the 
ashes of three rather celebrated saints, Sldi “^Aisa 
(Tsa), Sldi Muhammad or Brahim, Sidl ‘^Abd al- 
Wafi and although the instruction given in the 
mosque of al-Ma^^Iz attracts a certain number of 
tolba'^ the religious influences that predominate in 
Figuig are foreign 

Marabouts calling themselves Sharifs, but readily 
mariying the daughters of the ksurians and others 
less numerous but more exclusive, attached to the 
Ulad Sldi Shai kh Gharaba, form a religious aristo- 
cracy. The biotherhoods of the Taibiya governed 
by the Shorfa^ of Wazzan, of the Kerzaziya, which 
IS under the marabout of KerzSz, of the Ziyaniya 
attached to the Zawi>a of Kenadsa, and lastly 
of the Nasiiiya, attached to the ZSwiya of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Nasir in lamagrut, number among their 
members the great majority of the people of the 
ksiir. Ihe other brotherhoods, Tidjaniya, Kadiriya, 
Derkaw'a and Aisawa only find a very few ad- 
herents. 

The languages in use at Figuig are Berber and 
Arabic. Besides the learned men, a certain numbei 
of men have some knowledge of the latter but 
practically all the w'omen are ignorant of it The 
language in common use is a dialect of Shelha 
mixed with Zenata elements and with Arabic, 
sufficiently allied to the dialect of ^Ain Sefra and 
of Moroccan Sus for the natives of these regions 
to understand the people of Figuig without difti- 
culty, but on the other hand quite unintelligible 
to the Berabei. “This language” says Mr. Basset 
“is veiy poor. It seems to be a kind of patois 
strongly mixed with Arabic, but, nevertheless, is 
one of the most interesting, as under this seeming 
pnmitiveness it is the sole relic of the dialect 
spoken on the high plateaus and in the Sahara 
of Algeria, Oran and Morocco before the invasion 
of the Beni Hilal and the emigration ol the ‘^Ibadis, 
which was spoken for a time also at Tlemcen at 
the court of Vaglimurasen and the Beni Ziyan, 
who originally belonged to the Wasinian tribe of 
^Abd al-Wad” 

The history of Figuig is very uncertain For 
ancient times, the only evidence we have of the 
existence in these regions of a settled population 
IS contained in rock inscriptions. The country was 
perhaps peopled by Berbers of the Sanha^ija family. 
At the time of the Arab conquest, all the land 
between the Mzab, the IDjebel ^Amur and Figuig, 
was occupied by the Beni Badin, a branch of the 
Beni WSsin. The name Figuig itself only appears 
in the xiv^J* century a. d , when this district seems 
to have inherited the commercial prosperity of 
Sidjilmasa. It was then governed by the Beni Sid 
al-MulQk, of the Matghara family, a section of the 
Beni FSlen. “Figuig” says Ibn Khaldun, to whom 
we owe this information “consists of several town- 
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ships quite close to one another and forming a 
large town into which flow the products of the 
desert and, owing to its distance from the Tell, it 
enjoys complete independence {Histotre des Ber- 
beres^ transh de Slane, Vol. i 240) In the xvi^h 
century, Leo Africanus mentions “the three cas- 
tles of Figuig built in the deseit” (Leo Afiicanus, 
ed. Schefer, Vol. 111 240). In the xvii^J' centiiiy 
the pilgiim al-^Aiyashi, who visited Figuig in 
1074 (1663 ad), describes the district as pros- 
perous and possessing celebrated libraries (Ber- 
brugger. Voyages dans le Sud de I'Algcrte et des 
Etats Barbaresques^ Pans, 1S46, p 159 )* About 
this time, Figuig fell into the hands of the Sul- 
tans of Moiocco, who were seeking to extend 
then power over the oases of the Sahara. Ac- 
cording to the Tar^uman (transl Houdas, p. 32), 
Mula) Isma'il conquered Figuig in 1679 a d 
and established a negro ganison there. The name 
al-'Abid borne by one of the l>sur to this day is 
perhaps connected with this event. Moroccan rule, 
in any case, w'as established in the oasis in the 
beginning of the \viii'^‘ century A D., for a Sha- 
rif! ka^id, named Muhammad al-Saghir al-Djaza^iri, 
was in command there in 1121 A H. and in the 
following year another ka’id was in conflict with 
those under his lule The ^:suuans succeeded in 
recovering their independence, how'evei, no doubt 
favoured by the troubles that followed the death 
of Mulay Isma^il They retained it throughout the 
w'hole of the xvui^^ century A second expedition 
was sent against them in i8o6 by Mrday Slimiin, 
who had taken up the plans and policy of his 
ancestors A third expedition w^as perhaps sent 
in 1839 These vaiious attempts had no effect 
on the country however and Figuig remained in- 
dependent Each of the ksui was luled by a 
4 jama^a or assembly of notables elected for life 
Ihis assembly decided matters of general interest, 
notably the levying of the necessary provisions 
to constitute the mahlizen or storehouse, to supply 
food in time of W'ar and provide for the expenses 
of hospitality, etc. The various djanu^a were inde- 
pendent of one another, they could unite however 
in case of a common danger, but did not elect a chief 
The agreement of Lalla Maghnia (i8fl‘ March 
1845) which divided the ksur of South Oiania be- 
tween h ranee and Morocco granted Figuig, with- 
out any real reason, to Morocco The suzerainty 
of the Sharlfs, however, remained purely nominal. 
The Makhzen could not instal a permanent repre- 
sentative in the oasis, it did not succeed in ob- 
taining regular payment of tribute, it proved utterly 
incapable of repressing the excesses of the ksurians 
The latter, indeed, on every opportunity lent their 
aid to Algenan malcontents (Ulad Sid! Shaikh, 
Bu Amama) and encouraged the incursions of the 
Zegda or marauding bands who, after being or- 
ganised in Figuig, raided the Algerian tribes and 
returned to get iid of their booty m the ksQr. 
The French government, although the treaty of 
Lalla Maghnia conferred on it the right of pursuit 
on Moroccan territory, declined on grounds of in- 
ternational policy to punish the people of the 
^aSr. Napoleon III. m 1867 refused to authorise 
General Deligny to conquer Figuig and, in 1870 
at the time of the Haut-Guir expedition, forbade 
General de Wimpfen to go near the oasis De- 
monstrations alone were tried but without effect. 
In 1866, for example, Colonel de Colomb’s troops 
advanced as far as al-Ardja, in 1868, Colonel 


Colomeirs encamped at Taghla, a mile from ZeiiSga. 
Encouraged by then impunity the ksurians con- 
tinued their misdeeds, until the French government 
and the Sharlft Makhzen decided to come to an 
agieement to put an end to the state of affairs. 
By the protocol of Pans of the 20ti» July 1901, 
the two goveinments resolved to take the neces- 
sary measures to “establish peace and security 
on a more solid basis and initiate a commeicial 
scheme destined to lender the bolder legions of 
Algeria and Morocco richer and more populous. 
Two commissions, one Fiench and the other Mo- 
1 ocean w'ere appointed to find the practical means 
of obtaining this result. Their labours ended in 
the agieement of the 20^^‘ Apiil 1902 which deci- 
ded on the installation m Figuig of a Moroccan 
^a/n/Z supported by a Sharlfi garrison and of a French 
commissionei in Beni Onnif, the establishment 
of outposts to guaid the different passes and the 
method of collecting the customs dues etc. Diffi- 
culties still continued however The ^amd did not 
succeed in enforcing his authority and remained 
blockaded with his garrison in the kasha of Uda- 
ghir Finally on the 3ofl‘ May 1903, the governor- 
general of Algeria, M. Jonnait having come to 
examine the situation on the spot and confer with 
the w’as attacked by the ksQrians near the 

Zenaga pass and lost several of his escort Ihis 
attack was severely punished. A French column 
under Geneial O’Connoi appeared before the walls 
of Zenaga, the ksar was bombarded in June 1903 
and the djatnoTa sued foi peace They had to 
hand over to the French the culpiits who had 
taken refuge in the ksur, to deliver hostages and 
pay an indemnity of £ 2,400. The memory of this 
punishment, above all the piogress and consolid- 
ation of the French occupation in the wdiole region, 
and the advantages which the ksunans themselves 
have reaped in being able to trade freely with the 
French established in their neighbouihood, have 
since then assured perfect tranquillity to Figuig 
Bibliography R Basset, Note': de le xico~ 
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FIIJL [See fahl] 

al-FIHRI, AbU IsHAK IbrXhIm b AbI ’l-Ha- 
SAN ‘^AlI b. Ahmad, compiled in 632=1234 a 
selection from the works of Spanish poets and 
stylists of the and vidi century A. H. entitled 
Kanz al-Kut(ab wa MuntaJdiab al-Adab (s. II. 
Krafft, Die Ar.,^ Peis, und Turk, ILdss, der k. k. 
Orient, Akademie zu IVtcn,^ Vienna 1842, N®. 147). 

(C. Brockelmann) 
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FIHRIST (p.) “list”, particularly a catalo- 
gue of books; hence the title of several biblio- 
graphical works, S. AL-NAI>IM, TUbl. 

FIl^H (“intelligence, knowledge”) is the name 
given to jurisprudence in Islam It is, like 
the jurisprudentta of the Romans, rerum dtvtna- 
rum atque humanarum tioHtta and in its widest 
sense covers all aspects of leligious, political and 
civil life In addition to the laws regulating ritual 
and leligious observances {^tbadat\ as far as con- 
cerns performance and abstinence, it includes the 
whole field of family law, the law of inheritance, of 
property and of contract, in a word provisions for all 
the legal questions that arise in social life {jm^ama- 
it also includes criminal law and procedure and 
finally constitutional law and laws regulating the 
administration of the state and the conduct of war. 

All aspects of public and private life and busi- 
ness should be regulated by laws recognised by 
religion, the science of these laws is Fikh 

In older theological language the word had not 
this comprehensive meaning, it was rather used 
in opposition to V;//. While the latter denotes, 
besides the Korean and its exposition, the accurate 
knowledge of the legal decisions handed down 
from the Piophet and his companions (Ibn SaM, 
II 11 127,16 al-tiwayat tva synonymously), 

the term fikh is applied to the independent 
exercise of the intelligence, the de- 
cision of legal points by one’s own 
judgment in the absence or ignorance of 
tradition beaiing on the case in question The 
lesult of such independent consideration is ra^y 
(opinion, opinio prudcnitum\ with which it is also 
sometimes used synonymously. In this sense him 
and tikh are regarded as distinct qualities of the 
theologian (in Nawawl, Tahdhib^ ed Wustenfeld, 
703, s), fikh 7 va-i nvaya (Ibn Sa^d, v. 327, 10). 
The sum total of all wisdom is defined by Mu- 
djahid (in explanation of Suia, 11. 372, man yu^ta 
U-htkma) as composed of the following elements 
al-kuFan wa '‘Film wa Ufikh (Tabaii, Tafstt , 
in 56, ,). [Even the Jewish Kaiaitic expositor of 
the Bible, Jepheth b. ‘^Ali (910 — 980 A D.) has 
adopted this distinction for he translates tiftaye 
in Daniel, 111. 2 (ed. D. S Margoliouth, Anccdota 
Oxonicnsa ^ 1889, p 33, 7) by ahl al-^ilm wa 
'lfikh\ H 5 run al-Rashfd instructs his governor 
Harthama to consult the till alfikh ft din Allah 
and the ull al-^ilm bi-kitab AllUh in doubtful 
cases (Tabari, Annales^ iii 717, 10). Further pas- 
sages are quoted in Muh, Stud.^ n 176, note 6. 

In this sense the ^alim (plur ^ulama^) is dis- 
tinguished from the fakih (plui fukaha^') or the 
combination of both sciences in one individual is 
expressed by the combination of these two epithets 
or their synonyms Ibn 'Umar was djatytd al- 
hadilP, but not ^aiytd al-fikh (Ibn Sa'd, II. 11. 
125,5); other hand Ibn 'Abbas was a^lamu 

with reference to decisions handed down by Tra- 
dition and at the same time afkahu (or Aljkkafu 
ra^y^“') in new cases that arose, for which no pre- 
cedent could be found m Tradition and in which 
it was necessary to use one’s own judgment {tbtd> 
122,4; *24,8), the same is true of Zaid b. Ihabit 
(^tbtd. 116,25) fakih fi 'l-din ^altm fi 'l-sunna 

{ibid, iii. 1. no, 22). Sa'fd b. al-Musaiyab is fakih 
al-ftikah(P on the one hand and ^ahrn al-hilamiP 
{ibid. II. ii. 129,2; 130^77, »o; V. 90,g) on the 
other. Among the Tabfttn there were fukahd* 
wa^ulama^ 1. e. those who were authorities on 


the chain of evidence of hadith and 5th5r as 
well as on ftkh and w'ere competent to give 
(independent) decisions, fatwa {tbtd. II. ii 128, 14). 
Abo Thawr was ahad ePimmat al-dunya fikh^a 
luaPilnr^ft^ (in Dhahabf, fabak al-Huff viii. 106). 

In the oldest period of the development ol IslSm 
the authorities entrusted with the administration 
of justice and the conduct of the religious life had 
in most cases to fall back on the exercise of their 
own rePy owing to the scarcity of legislative ma- 
terial in the Koi^an and the dearth of ancient 
precedents. This was regarded as a matter of 
course by every one, although they were naturally 
very pleased, if the verdict could as far as possible 
be based on him. When ^Ata^ b. Abi Rabah (died 
114 = 732) was giving a judgment, he was asked: 
“Is this ^ilm or rd'y'^'^ If it was founded on a 
precedent {athar\ he said it was '///// (Ibn Sa'd, 
V- 345<, 26). The repy was not, howeveu thereby 
discredited It was considered an equally legitim- 
ate factor m the decisioij^ of a point of law 
and was destined in the near future to be regarded 
as the undoubted opinion of old authorities and 
in later times to be actually considered an element 
of the '///« From the very beginning one could have 
recourse to it as soon as ^tlm failed According 
to an old story which certainly leflects the con- 
ditions of the 'Omaiyad period , although it does 
not actually date from the time in which its scene 
IS laid, Mu'awiya finally applied to Zaid b Thabit 
on a legal question, on which neither he nor other 
companions to whom he propounded it, could quote 
any ancient evidence {falam yudjad hndaku — 
or ’^indahum — fiha the latter gave a 

verdict based on his own independent rePy (Tabari, 
Tafsi) 11 250 ult on 2, 228) The k^tdi of Egypt 
asked the advice of the C aliph 'Omar II on a 
point not provided for in Tradition, the latter 
wrote to him Nothing has reached me on this 
matter, therefore I leave the verdict to you to 
be given according to your opinion {bi-rcPytka') 
(Kindi, Governoi s and Judges of Egypt.^ ed Guest, 
334, 8 ~ Gotlheil’s ed , 29, xp) [cf the article 
IIIJIIHAD] 

Corresponding to this lecognition of icPy as an 
approved source of law arc the instructions ascribed 
to the Piophet and the early Caliphs, which they 
gave to the officials sent to administer justice m 
the conquered provinces, the principles to which 
they gave their approval, in so far as they w'ere 
actually proposed by the judges sent {Zahiriten.^ 
8 et seq cf. Lhd al-Ghaba.^ i 314,1-^, Mubarrad, 
Kamtl.^ p 9, 10 et seq , Ibn Kutaiba, ^Uyun al- 
Akhbar p 87). In the digests which w^ere developed 
from these simple origins we find deduction from 
decisions in allied cases expressly mentioned {al- 
adibah.^ al-nazjfti , cf. ^Uyiin al-Akhbar.^ p 72, g) 1 e. 
the application of analogy {ktyas) as a methodical 
adjuslemcnt of ; (equity). In the investigation ot 
the ^Illat al-Shar^.^ the motive of law' {ratio I eg is) 
and the resulting reduction of doubtful cases to 
a rational point of view, we find this principle given 
systematic validity. — We thus have — there is 
evidence of it at a veiy early period — a kind of 
popular element adopted among the constitutive 
source', for the deduction of laws The conception 
of idqmdP (consensus) 1 e. the general usage 
of the community which has been established 
by agreement in the larger circles of believeis inde- 
pendent of the written, traditional or inferred law. 
As in Roman law, the principle was applied, 
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that : consnetudtnem aut rerum perpetuo simi- 
liter judicataruvi auctoritatem vtm legts obttneri 
deba t , also nam diuturnt moi es consensu utentium 
comprobati legem imitantui . 

It was quite natural from the changed condi- 
tions after the conquests that the formation of 
the law, not only in its special provisions, but 
particularly in the point of view they adopted in 
their method of deductive operation {Muh. Stud.^ 
11. 75) as laid down in Fikh, was greatly influen- 
ced by what the authorities on the development 
of law in Syria and Mesopotamia were able to 
learn of Roman law , sometimes of the special 
laws for the particular proMuces. It was obvious 
that a quite uncultured people coming fiom a land 
in a primitive stage of social development into 
countries with an ancient civilisation, where they 
established themselves as rulers, would adopt from 
among their new surroundings as much of the 
customary law of the conquered lands as could 
be fitted in with the conditions created by the 
conquest and be compatible with the demands of 
new religious ideas The detailed investigation of 
this fact in the history of law, which, although em- 
phasised and established in its mam outlines long 
ago, has only been sporadically investigated within 
a limited field, is one of the most attractive pro- 
blems of this branch of the study of Islam San- 
tillana has collected much material for the investi- 
gation of this subject in his plan for a Code Ctvtl 
et Commetctal Tunisien (Tunis 1899) The com- 
parative study of one chapter of piivate law has 
yielded the most conclusive proofs of the thorough- 
going adoption of Roman law by the jurists of IslSm 
(Franz Frederik Schmidt, Die Ouupatio im Ts- 
lamtschen Recht [reprint from Der Islam^ I], Strass- 
burg 1910) The present writer had previously in this 
connection made the suggestion that even the names 
of legal speculation = intelligence) and of its 
students fukah'^ (intelligent) have been influenced 
by he Latin terras {juris) prudentia and {juris) 
p) udrntes in their special ajiplication to the study 
of law and teachers of law An analogous example 
in support of the influence of Roman Law is 
the use of the woids chokhma and chakhamlm 
among the Jevis of Palestine {Kultur d, Gegenw ^ 
Vol 1. Part ill half, p 103, Zeitsihi d 
Dcutsth, Morgenl, Ges.^ li. 318) 

Roman Law, however, does not exhaust the sour- 
ces drawn upon in the development of Muslim 
Law. The receptive character that marks the for- 
mation and development of Islam also found ex- 
pression, naturally first of all in matters of ritual 
(Wensinck m Der Islam^ 1. 10 1) in borrowings 
from Jewish Law (cf. Revue des Etudes Jutves^ 
xxviii 78, xliii. 4; E Zur Entstekungs- 

geschtchte des tslamischen Gebets u. Kultus [Ab~ 
handl. der Kon Pi cuss Akad, der Wtssenschafteit\^ 
Berlin 1913). According to Kremer {Culturgesch, 
d. Orients^ i 535) even many of the provisions 
of Roman Law that have been adopted by Isl^m 
only found a place in Fikh through the inter- 
mediary of the Jews. — It still remains to be 
investigated, however, if and in what degree Persian 
influence can be traced in the development of 
many details of Muslim Law 

We thus have four “roots” in operation for the 
deduction of laws, as methodical principles from 
which legal prescriptions may be legitimately laid 
down, viz. • I KoPan^ 2 Sunna^ 3 Kiyas^ 4. 
Idjma\ With the gradual recognition of the sour- 


ces of legal knowledge the terms fikh and fukahU" 
gradually lost their original limitation to deductions 
not based on tradition. Fikh next became the 
science which co-ordinated and included all the 
branches of knowledge derived from the four roots , 
similarly those who are masters of this science 
were called fukahiP 1. e. jurists. — Fikh was also 
used as the result of deduction from the positive 
souices of law, the sum total of the deductions 
derived from them, e g. zua ft hadha U-Hadl(h 
diirub mm al~Ftkh (Mubarrad, Kamtf 529, cf. 
Wiener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde des Morgenl ^ 111. 
84). In a still wider geneiahsation fkh was used for 
religious science in geneial {al-KuFan wa 
d-Ftkh in opposition to the study of poetry, A ghani^ 
vii. 55, 22, latsa bihtm raghbaV^*^ fl U-din iva la 
raghbat^'^ fl 'Ifkh^ Musnad Ahmad^ 1. \ ^^\fukaJi<P 
likewise was applied to students of leligion, 
theologians (not only students of law) e. g Ta- 
bari, Tafslr^ XU. 73, i x ‘ fukahci uria wa-maihayt- 
khuna\ ibid., 112,8, where Abu ‘‘Ubaid al-Kasim b 
SallSm says with lefeience to an explanation by Abu 
‘^Ubaida Ma^mar of a word in the Korean contra- 
dictory to the traditional explanation al-fukahP 
aslant bt d-t<Pwtl nitnhu^ “the fukaha' are more 
conversant with exegesis than he” (who is not a 
theologian but only a philologist), cf also Zahi- 
ritcn^ p. 19. In eastern and western dialects of 
spoken Arabic the word fikt^ fke^ fgl (all from 
fakih) has come to mean an elementary school- 
teacher of the lowest rank (W Margais, Textes 
Arabes de Tangei [Pans 1911], p 415, where fui- 
ther references are given) 

The spoiadit attempts that weic made during 
the ^Omaiyad period in the field of Law did 
not lead to a systematic codification of the 
mateiial in existence. It was only with the rise 
of the ^Abbasid caliphate that this attempt was 
made, favoured and indeed even furthered by the 
pionounced religious character of the govein- 
ment. From the veiy beginning of this process 
of codification it was always these four “loots” 
that were recognised as authoritative by the theo- 
logians who made the first endeavour in the be- 
ginning of the second century a h. in Medina, 
Syria and the 'Irak, to evolve a finished system 
of Muslim law. According as they made a limited 
or free use of one or other of the “roots” or 
selected one in preference to another of the con- 
tradictory traditions, they attained different icsults 
on particular points of law. Only names have 
survived to us from the literature created by these 
early efforts We learn a good deal in the Arabic 
souices about theologians who arranged the ^tlm 
or sunan in chapters and thence deduced the fikh 
inferences {Muh, Stud ^ 11. 211, cf. also 'Abd 
Allah b al-Mubarak. Dauwana al-^ilm fi'l-ab%oab 
wa dfikh [Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Fduffaz^ i. 250, 
1 7], Abu lliaur . ^nnafa al-kutub wafarrefa 
"^ala d-sunan [ibid., 11. 95, j,^]). Little value can 
be attached to the statement ascribed to High^m 
b. ^Urwa that many kutub fikh of his father’s 
perished in the flames on the day of Harra {Bio- 
graphien^ ed. Aug. Fischer, p. 41). At that ancient 
period (^Urwa died in 94 = 712, the so-called 
Fiilj:ah 3 ^ year — the year of the death of many 
fukaha^ — Ibn Sa^d^ vi I35 ,jO there could be 
no real kutub in existence , the reference must 
therefore be to rough notes only. We might also 
mention the statement that Zuhrl’s Fatawi were 
collected in three, Hasan Basri’s m seven books 
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{asfa?) arranged in the ordei of the aowab al- 
fikh (Ibn Kaiyim al- 2 jawziya, I^lam [Cairo 1325], 
1. 26). E. Griflfini has recently discovered among 
the South Arabian treasures of the Ambrosian 
library m Milan a compendium of Fikh attributed 
to the founder of the sect of the Zaidiya en- 

titled the Madjmlfa of Zatd b, ^Ali (died 122 = 
740) \La pm anttca codificazione della giurisprudenza 
islamica in Rendtconti del R 1 st. Lomb dt Sc. e. 
Lett..^ Ser. 11, Vol. xliv (Milan 1911), 260 et seq\ 
This would be the oldest attempt at a codification 
of Muslim law in existence; in any case it is to be 
reckoned with in the literature of the older Fikh. 
If it should be a direct product of the circle 
of Zaid b ^Ali himself, we should have to recog- 
nise the priority of the ShiSte (Zaidl) branch of 
Islam in Fikh literature among the works that 
have survived. It has not yet, however, been fully 
investigated what position this collection holds in 
the history of Fikh literature. 

The oldest corpus juris of the Sunni bianch of 
Islam that has survived fiom the early period ot 
Fikh IS the MtnvattcL (“paved path”) of the Medina 
teacher Malik b Anas (97 — 179 = 715 — 795), 
who easily surpassed all his contempoiaiies with 
this woik {Rdtih Stud..^ 11 213 scq) and created 
an organic synthesis of the four loots of juris- 
prudence in the chapters on private law. His 
work represents a codification of the Fikh as it 
developed in the Hidjaz in its theological centre 
Medina. Almost at the same time the Fikh was 
being methodically systematised in other lands of the 
Muslim empire also In Syria Abd al-Rahman 
al-Awza'^i (died 157 = 774, v i 524^) was 
teaching a system of Fikh which remained in 
force, even among the Muslims of Spam (al-DabbT, 
cd. Codera, N® 751) till the Medina system was 
introduced there by disciples of Malik and be- 
came supreme Ihe most vigorous efforts to cieate 
a code of law were made in the ^Irak, where about 
the same time studies in other blanches (philology, 
philosophy, exact sciences and dogmatics) were 
being industiiously pursued Although the Hidjaz 
school recognised the validity of ; a^y without res- 
tiiction and made free use of it in establishing legal 
principles, the 'Irak school excelled them in many 
ways in their use of this source of law. Ham mad 
b 'Abi bulaiinan (died c 120 = 738) may here 
be mentioned as the pioneer who was the first to 
gather a circle of scholars around him, to whom 
he taught a system of Fikh in which ra^y had a 
predominant influence To his school belonged 
Abu Hanifa [q. v., 1. 90^ r/ jry ] who is regarded 
as the patriarch of the 'Irak school of Fikh, which 
was placed in a firmer footing by his two great pupils 
Abu YUsuf (died 182 = 795) Muhammad 
b al- Hasan al-Shaib 5 ni (died 189 = 804), 
who also distinguished themselves by monographs 
on important chapters of constitutional law (C 
Hrockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litt..^ 1. 1 71 et seq) 
The name ot the former of these scholars is also 
associated with the recognition of canon law m the 
government of the state At the request of the 
Caliph Haran al-Ragbid, Abu Ynsuf compiled his 
A'ltab al-Kharafi , which, however, covers much 
wider ground than is indicated m its title, for it 
includes the whole field of administration in conso- 
nance with canon law, and was imitated by writers 
in later reigns. The Caliph al-MuhtadI (869-870 
A.D.) entrusted the jurist al-Khassaf with the 
compilation of a similar work. Thd administration of 


the state was, theoretically at least, to be brought 
into absolute harmony with canon law'. The star- 
ting-point was naturally always the sunna\ but 
in spite of a most generous recognition of apocry- 
phal traditions there was of necessity ample scope 
left for the use of taf. The school of AbU Hanifa 
laid no restraint on the use of 7 (^y. A certain 
amount of freedom was even allowed to individual 
opinion in face of methodical analogy {kiyas) by 
allowing practical considerations also to be taken 
into account. This is expressed in the term istifsan 
(holding for better) The legal authority is justified 
in deviating from a ruling suggested by the Ktyas.^ 
if due consideration showed him that another pro- 
cedure was moie suitable to the conditions in 
question (Early examples of tstthsan are given m 
Abu YOsuf , Kitab al-Kharadj [Bul 5 k I302],p. 109, 1, 
112,5 below, 117,5* 'Akiyas kana . . . . 

ilia innl istahsantu ... , ^aibani, al-Djami^ al- 
Sa g/t ir [printed on the margin of the Kharadf^.^ 
p. 17, from below: A^zc^ ahum fi d-ktyas wala 
yudjzt^uhum fi d-istihsan.^ ^2, 2 , Bul^ari, Kitab 
al-Ikrah.^ N®. 7, ed Juynboll, 338, 9) In the 
school of Malik also a similar subjective element 
in icdy has been recognised as legitimate, it is 
called istislah (consideration of what is beneficial 
or expedient — masjahd) — mura^at al-afiah. 
This right to set aside the ruling based on me- 
thodical analogy in favour of the judgment of a 
competent jurist, when considerations of expediency 
justify it reminds one of the Roman corrtgere jus 
propter utiliiatcvi publicam (in the Talmudic law 
mip petit itklun ha-dlani) 

The 'Iiak school of Fikh had another impor- 
tant teacher in the Basri theologian SufySn al- 
Xhaw’ri (died 161 = 778). whose system remained 
for long authoiitative even among the Muslims of 
the Maghrib (Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. Popper, p. 120, 12), 
his system has. howevei, like that of the above 
mentioned Awza'^i, not survived in its entirety but 
is only known in its application to isolated cases, 
particularly in points where it differed from othei 
schools (ikhtilafat) 

Although the foundations of Muslim jurispru- 
dence as outlined above met w'lth the approval 
of authoritative circles m the Muslim world, from 
the very beginning of its development it had to 
contest with a hostile minority who refused to 
recognise ra^y as a proper basis for the deduction 
of laws This opposition was laigely due to the 
subtle casuistiies {Tafin/mt Abl Yusuf wa-Mu- 
hammad.^ Kazwlnl, ed. Wustcnfcld, 11 151 — 153; 
21 1 at the foot) which the Tr 5 k jurists exercised 
in a most sophistical fashion m their use of nfiy 
(cf the author’s Vorlesungen tioer den Islam^ p 67 et 
Kcq.') Ara^aita “what do you think (1 e. of a case 
propounded in a sophistical fashion)”^ is the for- 
mula W'lth which such tests of ingenuity were 
introduced (early examples in the Kitab al-Kharadj.^ 
36, Muwatted.^ 11. 37, 330; 111. 19) and therefore 
the wrath of those, who rcgaided this legal skill 
as idle abuse of the law, was vented against this 
formula (v. ^ahtriten^ p. 17; cf Ibn Sa'd, vi 68,13 
[Id tukd^id a^hdb atcYaita ara^atta] and a host of 
traditions on the point in the Suttan al-Ddrimi.^ 
p. 37, Abu Dfiw’tid, 1 17) Although the Plidjftz 
school did not entirely decline the use of rcdy\ 
it made a moderate use of it in comparison with 
the 'Iralj school, from which it differs in many 
ways in its results, and the Hidj^ school had 
many objections to the application of Hadith by 
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the jurists of (cf. Muh, Studtm^ it 78 — 83). 
This distinction is antedated to a time when it 
did not yet exist to the prejudice of the 
school, even the Caliph ^Abd al-Malik is made to 
fulminate against the eastern school in favour of 
Medina (Ibn SaM, v. 160,6, 173 10 ct seq.y 
There were also individuals who \\ould not 
agree to recognise the opinion of any mortal (unless 
of the Prophet himself) as a deciding factor in 
legislation. It was not conceivable, they said, that 
God and his Prophet had not provided legislation 
for all contingencies that might arise “We have 
omitted nothing in the scripture” (Suia, vi. 38) 
and if a point is not expressly provided for in 
the KoCan, Muhammad has certainly expounded 
it in a haditji by God’s command They quoted in this 
connection the combination al-kitab wa '^l-htkma (cf 
Zcitsch) d. Dcutsck Mo) genl, Gesellsch , Ixi 869 
ct ^cq ), w hich appear in so many passages in the 
KoCan, w’hich the adherents to this view explained 
as referring to the Korean and Sunna (in Tabari, 
Tafsh^ 11. 275, xxii 7) With the vast number 
of hadiths, that had been forged, it w'as quite 
easy to quote a hadiLh on any point and thus 
leadily to dispense with ra^y and kiyds. To be 
able to give a ruling from hadiths on all cases 
that arose, one had, howevei, to refiain fiom the 
exercise of strict criticism and be icady to use 
badly authenticated, interrupted and isolated tra- 
ditions To be correct, in form at least, an opin- 
ion, which was honestly admitted to be ra^y ^ 
w'as clothed in the form of a hadith, given a 
pompous isnad and traced back to the Prophet. 

Thus arose the distinction between Ashab «/- 
Hadith and AAiab al~Ra^y ^ a mediatoi betw'een 
the two extremes now appeared in the person of 
Muhammad b Idns al-^afiS' (died 204 = 820) 
His gieat claim to fame is that he systematised 
the method for the deduction of law's from the 
sources of law {Usui al-Ptkh) and laid down the 
exact limits within which each might be used In 
his Risaia (two editions, Cano, ed Kabbani, 1310, 
Matba'a Mlmiya, 1312) he created the science 
of the use, which could be made of speculative 
deduction without lessening the undisputed pre- 
rogatives of Scripture and 'Iradition, he legulatcd 
their application and limited their arbitrary use 
by strict rules bor example, he did not approve 
the subjective istihsan (2"^* ed., p 134), on the 
othei hand, with the principle of tsttshab [q v ] 
he opened up a fruitful source foi juiistic pre- 
sumption Ills school might be said to belong to 
the Ashab al-Ra^y as readily as to the Ashab aR 
Hadt(h^ but out of it, thiough prepondeiating at- 
tachment to the latter, there again developed a j 
tendency to overemphasise fikh which was based 
on traditional sources, first of all in the school of ; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (died 241 = 855 , v i. 188 
ct seq)^ and this tendency w'as even more marked 
in the Zahiriya school founded by Dawud b 
‘^Ali al-Isfahani (died 2701=883, v i. 928*^), j 
which set aside speculative elements and carried 
the limitations for the deduction of law tradi- 
tional sources to extremes, but had soon to confess 
that It would soon be at a standstill without a 
moderate use of ktyas. 

Among the opponents of kiyas at this time is 
mentioned Yahyab Aktbam (died 242 = 856), 
an oldei contempoiary of DSwud and celebrated 
Shafi^i and Kadi of Baghdad under Ma^mun , he 
wrote a work (Kttdb al-TanblK)^ which is wholly 


devoted to an attack on the ^IrSlc school, he 
constantly exchanged ideas with DSwiid b. ^Ali 
(Ibn Khallikan, N” 803, ed Wiistenfeld, x. 24). 

I Such attacks, however, were only of theoietical 
importance, they were quite without influence on 
the practical administration of law 

Down to the beginning of the third centuiy 
then, the historical development of the study of 
law had produced two divisions of the science of 
Fikh, VIZ I the science of the Usui al-P'tkh^ 
1. c the doctiine of the “roots”, the sources of 
law and the methodology of their application , 
2 that of the PurVP al-Iukh^ the doctrine of the 
blanches, 1. e applied Fikh, the systematic elabor- 
ation of positive law under its separate heads 
The latter can show authoritative works even from 
the period of the founders of the schools , its 
impoitant Fuiq' woiks w'cre published by im- 
mediate pupils or edited and handed down by 
them as lectures of their teachers (see the sepaiatc 
ai tides) 

At the piesent day Fikh has developed in foui 
directions within oithodox Sunni IslSm, each of 
which goes back to codifications of the law, dif- 
fering m little details, by the independently de- 
veloping schools of the above mentioned founders 
of the second and thud centuries a. h , and w^hich 
in couise of time weie consideiably developed 
along these lines. These four schools {madhahtb^ 
sing viadhhab^ only utter ignorance can call them 
sects) which have survived to the present day and 
prevail in difTerent parts of the Muhammadan world 
are called after the Imams on whose teachings 
they are founded i the H ana fi, which is followed 
in by far the greatei part of the Muslim world 
(the Turkish empire, Central Asia and the Indian 
mainland), 2 the Sfiafi^i (Egypt, South Aiabia, 
the Indian Archipelago, East Africa and Syria 
after it had supplanted the Awza'^i madJihab there 
in 284 = 897 , cf Subki, Tabaka t al- ShdhHya^ 11 
174 at the foot, 214,1 and the extremely impor- 
tant data given ibid ^ v 134 seql) 3 the 
Maliki (the Maghnl), to a gieat extent in Upper 
Egypt also, German and English West Africa) 
and the 4. Han ball, strongly represented (down 
to the viidb — xivi 5 > century) in the ^Iiak, Egypt, 
Syiia and Palestine (cf the aiticle AHMAD 11. hav- 
bal), now limited to Aiabia (Nadjd) (cf the 
article wahhabTs) The Hanafi madljhab has be- 
come the only authoritative code of law in the 
public life and official administration of justice in 
all the piovinces of the Ottoman empire All the 
other once prominent schools of fikh have disap- 
peared from the field after a brief existence, foi 
example, at a very eaily period the school of AwzS'^I 
(see above), that of Sufyan al-Thawri (in 405 =r 
1014 the last mufti taught according to this madh- 
hab, cf. Abu ’ 1 -Mah 5 sin, ed. Popper, p 120, 10), 
that of the Zahiiites already mentioned and the 
school founded by the celebrated historian Tabari 
[q V ] called JDjaririya, w'hich this scholai ex- 
pounded in numerous works which no longei exist 
{Wien. Zeit^chr. y*. d Kunde des M01 gcnl ^ ix 
364). The teachings of these obsolete schools are 
not taken account of in the Llqmlf of Sunni 
Islam ; the four madhShib above mentioned arc 
considered equally orthodox elements of it, they 
differ from one another only in detals of fuiu^ 
which according to the orthodox conception do 
not form fundamental differences. In the Azhar 
mosque [q v. , 1 532 ct seq ], the most impor- 
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tant Muslim university of the present day, all four 
schools aie still represented by teachers and pu- 
pils jubt as before the coming of Ottoman supre- 
macy, whereby the Hanafi madhhab became supreme, 
all four systems were lepresented in the great cen- 
tres of Islam by judicial functionaries, who gave 
their decisions in important cases at a joint con- 
feience Each of these four madjmhib has produced 
an enormous literature of codices, compendiums 
and commentaries in the schools of the lands in 
which Its adherents are found 

Cases not provided for in such codices, as well 
as new points of law that crop up, are decided 
by professional jurists in fatwa\ (decisions) of 
which considerable collections have been and .are 
still being made Since various European countries 
have extended their authority over Muslims, m 
their possessions and piotectoiates in the east, 
handbooks of Pikh of the madhahtb prevailing 
in the respective countries have been published 
in western languages also, and m this connec- 
tion editions and translations of the best known 
works on fikh have been prepared by Euiopean 
scholars 

The dissenting sects of the Khaiidjis and Shfahs 
have also developed the legal system along lines 
parallel to the hikh of the Sunnis The most 
fundamental differences between these systems 
and that of the Sunnis aie natuially to be found 
in questions of constitutional law (Khalifate) The 
Shi'is also show differences in their law of man lage 
{inufa^ mariiage with women of the Ahl al-Kitab') 
and arc moie iigid in their laws regulating inter- 
course with unbelievers In then liturgy {adhan') 
trifling deviations from the usage of the Sunnis 
may also be noted , in then calendar of feasts 
also theic are ceitain feast days peculiar to them 
Otheiwise the diffeiences in law betw^een these 
sects and the Sunnis are scarcely more consider- 
able than those of the diffeicnt oithodox madhahtb 
within Sunni Islam fiom one another (cf V01- 
lesuttgen uher den Islam^ p 237 — 239) Among 
the Shi'ahs, besides the Imami “dwelvers” the sect 
of Zaidls (paiticularly strong in South Aiabia) 
has developed a very iich Fikh literature, of which 
R. Strothmann has lately given a very thorough 
account {^Der Isiatti^ 1. 354 — 368, 11 49 — 78, 

Das Staatsf echt det Zatdiictt (Strassburg 1912), 
Det Knit us det Zatditen (ibid. 1912) 

In giving an appieciation of Eikh one must not 
forget to mention the fact that the codihcations 
from a very early period for the most pait le- 
present an academic code of law, a system given 
ideal validity, a doctiine of duties, as 
Snouck Hurgronje, the creator of the historical 
criticism of Fikh, so admirably described it, which 
the theologians lepresent as alone coi responding 
to the ideal demands of religion. History teaches 
us that, as is the case at the present day, evenso 
in the oldest period of Islam, the actual practice 
assumed in many instances a different form 
from that requiied by the demands of canon 
law ( Shat ta'). Certain parts of Fikh have been 
quite obsolete for centuries, on the othei hand 
in many districts customary law ^ada\ 

which for the most part can be traced back to 
pre-Muhammadan times, has letained its validity 
[cf the article ^Ada, 1 121*’ ct ^eql Modern 
conditions have also produced many reforms of 
legal practice in Muslim countries and have pro- 
duced a system of civil law different fiom the 


religious law (^arfa) alongside of the latter. 
This dualism in the administration of justice can 
be traced back to an earlier period in which it 
also existed (Zahiriten^ p. 205, note 4, an example 
fiom Egypt, x^h century A H ; Ibn Kaiyim al- 
Djawzlya, al-Turtik al-hikmlya fi d-Styasa al- 
SJuirHya [Cairo 1317], p 218, dual system of law 
in Syria, Massignon, Mission en Mesopotamte^ 11. 
[Caiio 1912], p. 30, the Kadaya yarghu^iya 
were m operation in the ‘^Irak under Mongol rule 
alongside of the Kadaya shadlya^ Ibn Battuta, 
(Pans), 111 II, from ^"arizm) 

Quite recently the French government in Tunisia 
and Nigeria has begun to attempt a codification of 
Muslim Law after modern legal methods, thereon 
cf Snouck Hurgronje, Nederland en de Islam 
(Leiden 1911), p 42 seq — Politique musul- 
mane de la Hollande^ p 61 et <!eq ^ C H Beckei 
in the Archtv fur Reltgtonswtss , xv. (1912), p 549 ? 
H. Biuno, Le Regime des Eaux en Droit musul- 
man (Pans 1913), p. 183 et^seq 

Bibliography Mirza Kazem Beg, Notice 
sui la maiche et le pi ogres de la Jurisprudence 
pat mt les setter orthodoxes musulmancs m Journ. 
As ^ 1850 (in part obsolete), Ed. Sachau, Zur 
altesten Geschichte dei muhammedanischen Rech- 
tes m Sitzung^ber K. Ah, d IViss zu IVten^ 
phildiist. A7, Vol 65 (1870), A. von Kremer, 
Culturgeschichtc des Oi tents unter den Chahfen^ 
i (Wien 1875), P 470 et seq , C Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Nieiiwt Bijdiagen tot de ketinis van den 

I dam in Bi/dr tot de Taal-,^ Land- en Volken- 
kunde etc , iv Series, Vol 6, 1883 , do , Moham- 
medaansch Recht en Rechtsivetenschap in Indische 
Gids,^ 1886, do, De fqh en de vergehjkende 
rechtswettnschap in Recht^gel Magazijn,^ 1886, 
do, Le dioit musulman in Revue de VHistoire 
des Religion^,, Vol xxxvii. (1898); do, Mehka,^ 

II (Haag 1889), 200 et seq. and his critical 

reviews in Indische Gids,^ 1884, Litteratiir- 
blatt fur oriental Philologie,^ 1884 and 1887 
and Zeitschr. d Dcutsch Mot gen I, liii 

(1899), I Goldziher, Die Zahiritcn (Leipzig 
1884), do , Muhammedanische Studien,^ 11 (Halle 
1890), p 66 — 87, do, Mtihammedanisches Recht 
in Theorte und Wirhlichktit in Zeitschr fui 
vet gleiehende Rcchtswissenschaf t vii. (1888), 
Th W Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Gesetze^ (Leiden 1910). 

Islamic literature on Pikh according to the 
diffeient Madhahib and the Furopean editions 
see Juynboll, 1 c , p 350 — 363 and the pertinent 
sections in Biockelmann, Geschichte der arab, 
Littei a tut (I Goldziher ) 

FIKRi, 'Abd AllAh P\siiA, Egyptian states- 
man and man of letters, born m Mecca in 
1250 (1834), wheie his father, Muhammad Efendi 
Baligh, who had chosen the piofession of arms 
and 1 cached the rank of saghkol agast,^ was sta- 
tioned at the lime of his son’s birth. His grand- 
fathci, 'Abd AllSh b. Muhammad, however, was 
professor at the Azhar university at the time of 
the Flench occupation and the grandson followed 
m his steps As he lost his father in 1261 (1845), 
when only eleven yeais of age, he was brought 
up by a relative, studied at the Azhanya and at 
the same time studied Turkish industriously to 
qualify for a place m the Diwan. In 1267 (1851) 
he entered the civil service, held positions in 
various dlwans and accompanied Ismahl Pasha to 
Stambul in 1279 (1861) when the latter went 
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there to receive his investiture fiom the Sultan. He 
often returned there and m 1284 (1866) was ap- 
pointed tutor to the princes Mehemmed Tewftlj, 
Hasan and Husain. In 1286 he was transferred 
to the Ministry of Finance and commissioned to 
organise the Khedival Library. In 1288 (1870) he 
was appointed wakil to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction under 'All Pasha Mubaiak [q v ] and 
finally became Minister, although for abnefpeiiod 
only on account of the political turmoils of the 
time [cf the article 'arabi pasha, 1 416 He 

was even imprisoned after the rebellion had been 
put down, but finally released. He then lived the 
life of a private scholar, made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1302 (1885), travelled through Syria in 
the following year and visited Stockholm in 1306 
(1889) as delegate of the Egyptian goveinment 
to the Oiiental Congress On his return to Egypt 
he occupied himself with an account of this journey 
but death overtook him on the Dhu ’LHidjiiia 
1307 (27^fi July 1890) when he had only finished 
the opening chapters. 

'Abd Allah Pasha FikrI was a good stylist and 
wrote several works, some of which weie only 
printed after his death by his son AmIn Pa^a 
FikrI, who had accompanied him to Stockholm. 
This son, born in Cairo 1272=1856, also wiote 
Geogi^aphy cf Egypt and the Sudan (Cairo 1296), 
and died young (January 1899). He published a 
collection of his father’s poems, letters etc en- 
titled. al^AtJiay al-Fikrtya (Cairo 1315), and the 
above mentioned account of his journey Irshad 
al'Alibb^ ila Mahasin CrubZi^ Cairo 1892 Other 
works by his father al-FusTd al-Ftk>tya It d-Ma- 
kattb al^Mtsnya^ Cairo 1 304 (Elementary gram- 
mar for schools), Nazm al-Lcdal ji d-Phkam zaa 
d-Amthal^ Cairo 1308, al-Makama al-Fikriya p 
d-Afamlakat al-Battnlya^ Cairo 1289 and often 
reprinted. 

Btblto graphy 'All Pa^a Mubarak, Khitat 
Diadtda^ 11. 45 et G Zaidan, Mashahtr 

al'Shark^ 11 216 r/ seq (cf also ibid ^ p. 177 

et seq^^ Maskrtk^ 1. 189, xii 752 et seq , 
Brockelmann, Gcschtchte der Arab Litt ^ 11 
474 ej seq, 

AL-FIL, the elephant, also called al-Zandabil^ 
w'hich latter name is applied to the smaller animals 
or according to some writers the females. In spite 
of Its bulk and heavy figure it is one of the 
swiftest and most mobile of animals As its neck 
IS very short it has a long trunk of cartilage, 
flesh and sinew, which is of the same use to it 
as hands to man. With it it carries food and w'ater 

to Its mouth, it can move it round its whole 

body and fights with it Its two ears are like 
shields; it flaps them constantly to drive away 
flies and mosquitoes from its mouth, which is al- 
ways open Its powerful tusks attain a weight of 
200 or even 300 mann. Its tongue is reversed, that 
IS, It is attached to the front of the mouth, if this 
were not so, according to the view of the Indians, 
it would learn to speak like a man. Its cry is like 
that of a boy and is weak in comparison to its 
size It only has joints in the shoulders and in the 
thighs, it therefore sleeps standing or leaning 
against a tree. When it falls on its side it cannot 
get on its feet again; the other elephants help it 
up, while a large elephant shoves its trunk under 
the side of the fallen one and the others help till 
it IS up again When it wants to tear up a tree, it 
twists its trunk around it and uproots it with ease, i 


The elephant becomes repioductive in its fifth 
year. Its testicles are inside its body near the 
kidneys. When the animal has conceived she is 
no longei covered by the male. After two years 
the young one is bom and one every seven years 
afterwards As the female brings forth in a stand- 
ing position and has no joints, it goes into a 
river w'lth an abundant flow of water, it drops 
the young one into it to avoid letting it fall on 
the hard ground. The male elephant watches by 
it and protects it and the young one from snakes, 
which it tramples upon with its feet. It also eats 
snakes when it is ill The elephants exported to 
'Irak do not increase their numbers there and 
soon die out, in India they may live to be several 
hundied years old 

The elephant cannot bear the ihmoceros and 
flees from its neighbouihood, when they fight with 
one another, both are often killed But its most 
deadly enemy is the zabrak,^ an animal smaller than 
the lynx, of reddish-yellow colour with fiery eyes, 
exceedingly agile in jumping, it squirts its urine 
on elephants and men so that they fall dead if it 
touches them. The elephant is also afiaid of the 
cat. It IS said that the kings of Persia when fight- 
ing with the Indians used to let cats loose on 
the elephants to put them to flight, a similar 
stratagem is 1 elated by the poet and freedman 
Ilarun b. MUsa. 

Dimishkl tells us how wild elephants are caught; 
a long pit with steep sides is dug, which slopes 
gradually downwards to a depth equal to the 
height of the elephant and so narrow that, though 
it can easily go in, it cannot turn round or come 
out. Rice and othei foddei is then scattered lound 
this pit, most thickly aiound the entrance and in 
the pit Itself When a young elephant comes along, 
It follows the fodder in its giecd until it leaches 
the deep end of the pit and then does not know 
what to do The hunters then come dressed in 
dazzling colours red, blue and yellow and beat it 
with clubs, the elephant tiies to trample those 
who attack it with its fore feet but cannot gel 
out ot the narrow pit. A man dressed in white 
then comes to its help, drives away its tormentors, 
brings food and watei and remains neai it to ac- 
custom the elephant to him After a time he goes 
away and the others return and beat the elephant 
still more unmercifully whereupon the man in 
white appeals for the second time and repeats 
the process of driving off the toi mentors and 
feeding the elephant This alternation is continued 
till the elephant has such confidence in the 
watcher that it allow's him to touch it and mount it 
When the elephant has become sufficiently used 
to him, the earth in front of the elephant is dug 
out so that it can come out of the pit. The ele- 
phant-driver (fayya/) sits on the elephant’s back 
and has a crooked stick (jnth^an') in his hand, 
with which he touches the elephant’s head when 
he wants it to do anything 

Numerous stones are told of the vindictiveness 
of elephants, it is said to be as great as that of 
the camel For example, a fayyil had beaten an 
elephant severely, the latter waited till on one 
occasion he was bound to a tree w'hile the driver 
lay down to sleep a little distance off. The ele- 
phant broke a branch off, twisted it through the 
driver’s bushy hair till it was quite entangled, 
then pulled him towards itself and crushed him. 

Its docility, patience and tractabihty are, however. 
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quite as great as its vindictiveness, when it is 
well treated. In its native country it is a most 
valuable beast of burden and labourer. 

War-elephants are of special importance 
and the kings of India possessed an astounding 
numbei of them. It is related of king Khusiaw 
Parwez that he had 1000 white elephants, each 12 
ells high. The elephants knelt before him, as soon 
as they became aware of his presence in the 
midst of countless troops of cavalry A war-ele- 
phant IS a moving fortress, it carries men on its 
back and its body is protected by a cuirass of 
iron and hoin, a bent sword is fastened to its 
trunk and with this it cuts horses and camels in 
two Around it arc 500 men, who protect its 
rear and on its back aie valiant soldier’s who 
break thiough the lanks of the enemy, one of 
these elephants is a match foi 5000 horsemen. 
Ibn llattuta gives his expeiiences as an eyewitness 
of elephants trained to act as executioners 

African elephants aie not tamed but are 
all wild and only hunted for their ivory They 
are paiticularly numerous in the land of Zandj 
When the people go to hunt them they throw 
the leaves, bark and branches of a certain tiee 
into the water and conceal themselves near The 
elephants are intoxicated by the water, fall down 
and are slam with a long spear The tusks are 
expoited to ^Oman and thence to India and China 
Ivory IS used most extensively in China, for ex- 
ample for sedan-chairs and for burning befoie 
altars, in India it is made into sw'ord and daggei 
handles, chessmen and draughtsmen Shields are 
made of its skin m India and Africa. Kazwmi 
and Ibn al-Baitar discuss the uses in medicine of 
parts of the elephant 

Bibliography Mas^udi, Mtuudj al-Dhahab 
(ed. B (le Meynaid), paiticularly 1 11 111 , Ibn 
Battuta (ed Defiemciy et Sanguinetti), in 330, 
354, IV. 45, Kazwlni, (ed Wustenfeld), 1 400, 
Dimishkt, Cosmogtaphic (ed Mehrcn), p. 156, 
Damirl, Hay at aBHayawan^ 11 182, Ibn al- 

Baitar, Traite dcs Smiples (ed. Lecleic), in 51, 
M. Perron, Lc Nacai etc., 11 404 — 417, 469 — 
473. 0 Ruska.) 

FI^L (a, literally “action”), a technical 
term in Arabic grammar, the verb According 
to al-Zamakhshari, Mufassal^ p. 108 (§ 402) it is 
“that w'hich indicates the association of a hadatJi 
(event) with a time” Muhammad A^la adds the 
“reference to the agent” in his Dictionary of Tich' 
ntcal Terms (ed Sprenger etc, 11 1142 ct scql) 

But this addition is only coirect for the active 
verb. On the other hand the emphasis laid on 
the notion of time, which is found as early as 
Sibawaihi (chap, i), shows that the Arabic veib 
had for long been not so tenseless to the linguistic 
feeling of these old grammarians as the original 
Semitic verb perhaps was — Among the charact- 
eristics of the verb are that kad^ saufa and 
similar pai tides may be placed before it, that 
one can affix the allied pionouns etc. The pertin- 
ent grammais teach the division of the veib into 
fi^l munsanf and d/amid^ thulatht and ; nbrPi^ 
mutefaddl and ghatr muta^addl. 

Among the scholastics (fnutakallamuti) prac- 
tically means “realisation, actuality”, among phi- 
losophers (hukama^ it also means ^effect”. 

(A SCHAADL.) 

FILALL a line of SherIfs [q*v.] in Morocco. 
FILASTiN, i. e. Palestine, is the name given 


by the Arabs to the Roman Province of 
Palestina Piima, practically Judaea and Sa- 
maria with Caesarea ad Mare as capital. De 
Goeje, Wellhausen and Caetani have brought order 
into the confused accounts of the conquest of this 
district by the Muslims, notably by disputing and 
correcting Saifs account, although various details 
still remain uncertain ; for example, the date of the 
outbreak of hostilities. While the Arab historians 
do not make AbU Bakr send an army to Western 
Palestine via Alia under ‘^Amr b al-'^Asi till the year 
13 (began March 634), according to a Syriac 
authority published by Land, the first conflict be- 
tween Greek and Mudim arms took place as early 
as hebruary 634 at a place about three hours east 
of Ghazza [q v.] Although this source is not very 
reliable otherwise, in favour of its accuracy on this 
point it may be urged that it gives more time for 
the operations of the Arabs before the battle of 
Adjnadain [q. v 1 141^] and that Khalid, who had 
been summoned from Syna^to assist, could thus 
have actually arrived during Easter in Apnl in 
Mardj Rahit as Tabari, Annales^ 1. 2109, n (al- 
though in contradiction of 1 2) says. The Greeks 
were defeated in this battle and their leader slain 
while retreating ^Amr was now able to take Ghazza 
and then advanced on Caesarea with his troops 
and began to besiege it in July 634 (DjumadS 
I, 13). He was, however, forced to letire to 
^Araba by the approach of a largei Greek force; 
hcic he was joined by the troops coming fiom 
the district east of the Jordan and thereupon ad- 
vanced against the Greeks who were utterly de- 
feated at Adjnadam at the end of July or m 
August It was probably immediately aftei this 
victoiy that ^Amr conquered the towns in Fi- 
lastin, detailed by Baladhuri. Samaria, Sichem, 
Lydda, Jabne, ^ Am was, Bait Djibiin and Raphia 
Aftci joining the mam army and taking part in 
the deciding battles, he was able to return in 
August 636 after the battle of Yarmuk and pro- 
ceed to the siege of Jerusalem which finally sur- 
rendeied in 16 or 17 (637 or 638) Caesarea, 
which was strongly fortified, now alone remained. 
*^Amr began the siege ane^^, but was called to 
Egypt in 640 and had to leave the conduct of 
the siege in the hands of Yazid b Abl SufySn 
the commandcr-in-chicf m Syria, but it was only 
after the latter’s death that his brother MiYawiya 
succeeded in taking the town with the help of a 
traitoi (according to Wakidl and others in 19, 
according to Ibn Ishak not till 20). The conquest 
of Filastin w.as finally completed by Mu'awiya’s 
capture of AskalSn. 

The Arabs, as they usually did elsewhere, here 
letained the organisation they found there and 
Palaestina ITinia remained a separate province 
i under the name Dj und (military district) Filasfin^ 
although its centre was shifted from Caesarea to 
Lydda. At a later period the place of Lydda was 
taken by the new foundation of Ramla which 
Sulaiman b. ^Abd al-Malik had built while gover- 
nor of Filastin and where he was fond of living 
even after he became Caliph. 

As to the extent of the conquered province, 
Tabaii (1 2146, t) mentions Baisan as the north- 
eastern limit, and at 2108, 10 'Araba is described 
as a pait of Filastin. Istakhri defines its length 
by the frontier towns of Raphia and Ladjdjhn 
and the breadth by Yafa and Jericho; IdrisI and, 
at a later period Khalil al-Zahirl, give similar state- 
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ments, although the latter, like the author of the 
Muthir (middle of the xiv^J* centuiy), gives al-Arlsh 
as the extreme south westein point Istakhri gives 
the following dependencies of Filastin, the southern 
part of ahGhawr [q. v ], al-I^ibal and al-Sharat 
as far as Alia. In Mukaddasi on the other hand 
al-Sharat is given as an independent knra along- 
side of Filastin with Ziighar as its capital, while 
in compensation, as it were, he reckons ‘^Amman, 
the capital of al-Balka\ to Filastin. Istakhri says 
that Ramla is the largest town in the province, 
with Jerusalem second, which in Yakut is the capital 
Istakhri describes Filastin as one of the most 
fertile parts of Syria and emphasises the fact that 
it depends for its irrigation entirely on the lain- 
fall, theie is uinning watei only at Sichem Yakut 
remarks on the generally mountainous character 
of the land Mukaddasi knows the following ex- 
ports of Filastin olive oil, small figs, laisins, 
carobs, different sorts of textiles, and soap, of 
Jerusalem especially* cheese, fine sorts of raisins, 
apples, pine apples, looking-glasses, lamps and 
needles, from Jericho indigo (cf al-ghawr) He 
also mentions the quarries of white stone and the 
marble quarries at Bait Djibrin 

The statements on the public revenues of this 
province in the ^Abbasid period are of special 
interest. Ibn Wialdun gives a list from the second 
half of the viu‘l‘ century a d , according to which 
the annual revenue of Filastin was 310,000 dinars 
besides a payment in kind, of 300,000 rati of 
olive oil. In Harun al-Rashids time, 310,000 dinars 
with a payment in kind of raisins In 820, ac- 
cording to Kudama’s KttSb al-Kharadj ^ 195,000 
(in another passage 259,000) dinars According 
to Ibn l^urdadhbih in 864, 500,000 dinars and 
the same figure is given by Ibn al-Fakih foi 903, 
while Ya^kObi who flourished in the interval only 
gives 300,000 dinars. 

The old provincial di\ ision was abolished during 
the Crusades and from the Aiyubid period on- 
wards replaced by a division into viamlakdt which 
we find in Dimishki and Khalil al-Zahiri The 
mamlaka of Crhazza practically corresponded to 
the ancient Filastin. 
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FIRARI (from the Arabic firar “flight”) (T.) 
“deserter’. This word has been recently applied ' 
by the partisans of the government to Young 


Turks who have taken refuge abroad to escape 
the vigilance of the police (Cl. Huart.) 

FIRASA IS apparently an Aiamaic loanwoid 
The lexicons quote no old evidence for \\.\ fans 
in this sense in Hamasa^ p. 564, v. 5, need not 
be old (Wellhausen, Reste^ p. 152), noi does it 
occur m the Kurban but it is used by the com- 
mentators (in the form tofarrasci) to explain ta- 
wassama in Kur xv 75 The general meaning is 
“insight” and it occuis quite noimally in this 
sense of judges and rulers as to cases before them 
(Ibn Kaiyim al-Djauziya, al-turiik al-hukiniya^ 
p 24 et seq of ed of Cairo, 1317). (n) More 
narrowly of physiognomy as a science (Doutte, 
Magie tt Religion ^ p 370) foi which the older 
Arabic is kiydfa [q v ] (111) As a Safi expres- 

sion foi the divinely given intuition of saints. The 
basis IS the tradition, Ittaku Jirasat al-mi^mtn 
fa^irinahii \anzur binurdllah. “Beware of the in- 
tuition of the believei for he beholds in the light 
of Allah” To this some foi ms of the tradition 
add, Innahu un yakdhifuhidllahu ji kulubi- 
him 'ivdala ^alsinatihim , „It is a thing which 
Allah casts into their minds and upon their ton- 
gues” For the different forms of this tiadition, 
see the Ih)d of al-Ghazzali with the sh^^rh of the 
Saiyid Murtada, ed Cairo, vol. vi p. 544-545 , 
and on Sufi frasa in general see the Risdla of 
Kushairi, ed of Balak, 1290, with shark of Za- 
kariya al-Ansari, vol. 111 p 174 — 185. Ibn al- 
Athii {Lisan^ viii p 40, 11 7 — lo) says that the 
above tradition was understood in two ways. — 
the first, the literal (zUhir') meaning, that it was 
something which Allah put into the minds of his 
saints and so they knew the condition of ceitain 
people by a kaidma and by rightly using opinion 
and conjecture, and the second, that firasa is 
something learned from indications and experiments 
and make (khalk') and character [evidently physiog- 
nomy] , further, that in the addition to the tradition 
quoted above there is diawn a distinction between 
the frusa which the saints consciously exercise 
and a firasa which appears in automatic speech, 
the saint not knowing, or at least not under- 
standing what he says. An example of the latter 
is the story of the elephant cub, told in Damiri’s 
HayatJdn^ vol 11 p 188 of ed of Cairo, 1313, 
for the same phenomenon in Muhammad himself, 
see Macdonald, Religions Attitude in Jslam^ p 47 
and 99 

Bibliography is given above 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

FIR'AWN (Plur Fara'^ina), Pharaoh. The 
word is explained by the commentaries on Sara 
11 46 of the Korean as a lakab or ^alam of the 
Amalakite kings, like Kisra and Kaisar of the 
Kings of the Peisians and Romans Ihe verb 
tafar^ana means “to be arrogant and tyrannous”, 
hence the Kor^anic Fir'^awn is called al-Diabbar 
“the tyrant” by al-Ya'l^ubl (ed Houtsma), 1. 31 
A number of Fir^^awns are mentioned in Arabic 
literature, their number is very differently given. 
In the Kor'an, however, Fir^awn is always the king 
with whom MUsa and HarQn had to deal, the 
word is here clearly understood as a proper name 

The K organic data concerning Fii'^awn arc 
on some points fuller than the Biblical. The most 
important are the following. In place of his daughter 
his wife, Asiya [q. v. 1. 487^3], is mentioned , a certain 
Haman is also mentioned who (Sflra xxviii, 38, 
xl. 38) IS commissioned to build a tower {sarft)^ 
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which shall reach to heaven, by which Fir^awn 
will ascend to Musa’s God There are obviously 
several confusions heie; HamSn is an echo of the 
vizier of this name in the Book of Esther; the 
tower and its description recall the Tower of Babel- 
It IS probably the Biblical account of the building 
of the “tieasure cities, Raamses and Pitom”, that 
has given rise to the confusion last mentioned 
Another member of Fir^awn’s suite who appears 
in the Koi^an is not mentioned by name. When 
Fir'^avvn wanted to slay Miisa, “then a believer among 
Fir'awn's people, who had concealed his faith 
said Will ye slay a man because he says My 
Lord IS Allah, when he has come to you with 
manifest signs from your Lord^ If he be a liar, 
against him is his he, but if he speaks the truth, 
there will befall you something of that with which 
he threatens you” etc (Sura xl. 29 et seq ). 

Fir^awn is twice called “he of the pegs” in the 
Koi^an (ZM« 'l-Awtad^ Sura xxxviii ii, Ixxxix, 9) 
This expression is variously explained by the com- 
mentators , some say that it means, that his dynasty 
IS firmly established as by tent pegs, while otheis say 
that his armies are meant by the pegs Others 
again say that he bound people to be punished 
hand and foot to pegs driven into the ground 
A further addition to the Biblical nariative is 
the statement that the magicians weie thieatened 
with dieadful punishment by Fir'awn when they 
became converts (Siira vii iii ct seq , xxvi 45 
et seq). Finally P'lr'^awn himself is said to have be- 
come converted the moment he was being diowned, 
but God did not accept his conversion and caused 
his body to be cast upon land as an example 
foi others (Suia x. 90 et seq ) 

It IS said of him that he had himself worship- 
ped as a God (Suia xxviii. 38) On the day of 
the lesurrcction he will go into Hell at the head 
of his people (Siira xi 100) The Koi^an makes 
no distinction between the Pharaoh of the Bondage 
and of the Exodus. Ihis is clear from the fact 
that when Miisa and IlarUn come to him Fir^awui 
recognises the former (bura xxvi. 17) 

Muslim Tradition gives the follow ing account 
of the Pir^awns. In contrast to the Koi^anic account, 
F'lr^awns are mentioned as early as the stones of 
Abiaham and Joseph and some even tell us that Jo- 
seph’s first Phihawn w'as called al-Raiyan b. al-Walid 
and his successor Kabus b Mus^ab According to 
otheis Joseph was the vizier of al-Walid (01 Damn) 
b al-Raiy.ln. Tradition is not unanimous wuth 
regard to the Fii^awms between Joseph and Musa 
The sources which are less directly infiuenccd by 
the Bible say that the above mentioned Kabus 
b. Mus^^ab was the first husband of Asiya and 
Musa’s fostei-father. When Miisa received the di- 
vine mission, Kabus was already dead and his 
successor was his brother Walid b. Mus'^ab (Ta- 
bari’s Tafslr and Baidawi on Sura 11. 46, Tabaii 
[ed. de Goeje], i. 443 et ^eq ). 

Ibn Ishftk in Tabari (ed de Goeje), 1 444 et 
seq , closely follows Exodus, i 8 , when Joseph 
and his Phaiaoh, al-Raiy 5 n b. al-Walid, had died, 
the throne was occupied by Amalekite Phr'^awns 
to the time when al- Walid b. MusSb ascended it; 
Mttsa w'as sent to him, he was the most arrogant 
and cruel of all and reigned for the longest period. — 
Is there perhaps a reminiscence here of the reign 
of Raineses II, which covered three quarters of 
the xiidb century? — According toWa%Ubi (1. 21 1) 
and Mas^Qdl (ii. 397) there were two kings be- 


tween Joseph’s Pharaoh and Musa’s foster-father. 
Zamakhsharl {JCa shsh af on Siira vii 103) says that 
400 years passed between Joseph’s arrival in Egypt 
and Musa’s return from Midian; this agrees very 
well with Exodus xii. 40 

The other Egyptian kings who are mentioned 
in connection with the history of the kings of 
Israel, are also called Fir^wn in Tradition, often 
with an attribute like etc 

'Ihe KoFanic accounts of P'lr^awn assume the 
following form m Tradition. Fir^awn had enslaved 
the Israelites and instituted forced labour When his 
astrologers or priests one day told him or, as 
others say, when he had di earned that an Israelite 
would be born who was destined to rob him of 
hib power, he commanded that every new-born 
Israelite boy should henceforth be slain. When a 
want of seivants thus began to be felt, he altered 
the edict so that they were preserved in alternate 
yeais This explains how Harun, who was older 
than Musa, was saved A 

Concerning the member of his suite who, ac- 
coiding to the Kor’an, was a convert, we aie told 
that he was called I^irkil, Shim^an or Habib. 
According to some he was a nephew of Fir'^awn, 
accoiding to others his treasurer, 01 an Isiaelite car- 
penter who had made the box for Musa’s mother 
in which the child was exposed He is said to 
have been slain by P'lr^awn witli the magicians, 
along wuth his wife, the princesses’ maid, who 
shaied the beliefs of hei husband, but it is also 
said that he was present at the passage of the 
Red Sea 

Tradition also gives furthei details of the building 
of the towel. The object of building it w'as to 
stiengthen Fii^awn’s position because he feared 
that his subjects w'ould follow Musa. He also 
wished to reach the God of Musa The towei 
was the highest that had ever been built When 
the sun was rising its shadow daikened the west 
and when it was setting, the east. When it was 
finished P'lr^awn climbed up and shot an arrow 
upwaids to strike MusJ’s God. Ihen God tested 
him, he caused the airow to fall down blood- 
red P'lr^awn then thought he had achieved 
his purpose. But Gabriel came and broke the 
towei into thice pieces with his wings, one of 
them fell in India, one into the Ocean and a 
thud in the Maghiib, so high was the tower 
According to Zamakhshari on Snra xxviii. 38, a 
piece fell on P'lCawn’s army and slew many of 
his soldiers. 

At the passage of the Red Sea Haman com- 
manded Fir'^awn’s vanguard. When no one dared 
enter the sea, Gabriel lode in front on a mare, 
attiacted by the mare the stallions of the Egyptians 
could not be restiained and the whole host rode 
in and was drowned. When Fir^awn uttered the 
words professing conversion given in the Korean, 
Gabiiel descended and closed his mouth with a 
piece of mud so that he might not be able to obtain 
the meicy of God by repeating the words. God 
then caused Fir'awn’s body to he cast up so that 
the Isiaelites might believe that he was really 
dead. — fantastic details of Fir'awn’s person and 
reign are further given by Wustenfeld m Or tent und 
Occident.^ 1. 338 et seq. In Maj^rfzl also many data 
are given which are not in agreement with the 
Korean and Muslim Tradition as such. Cf. also 
the at tide mUsa, 

Bibliography'. The Kor’Sn commentaries 
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on the vauous passages where Fir'awn is men- 
tioned; Tabari (ed de Goeje), i. 378 et seq,^ 
442 et seq ; Ya'lj:ubi, Htstonac (ed. Iloutsma), 
1. 30 et seq , , 211 ct seq ,, Mas'^fldl , Muru^ 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard), 1 92 et seq,,, 11 368 
et seq , 397 et seq , 410— 414, 111 273,IhaTabI, 
Ktsas al~AnhyT? (Cairo, 1 290), p. 146 et seq , 
Abu ’ 1 -Feda^ (ed. Fleischer), p. 98 et seq , 
Makrizi, Khttat,, 1. 142 , et seq,, 11 465, 466, 
Grunbaum, Neue Bettrage z sein, Sagenktinde, 
p. 152 et seq., G. Wed, Bibl Legenden der 
Muselmamter, p. 126 et seq , Wustenfeld, Dtc 
attest e a eg. Gesch nach den Zaubet- u W under - 
erzahl. d Araber, Onent u Occident, 1. (1862), 
P 336 et seq (A. J Wensinck) 

FIRDAWS IS an artificially formed singulai to 
faradls which was taken by the Aiabs fiom 
‘jrap<i$it<roi and understood by them as a plural 
(G Hoffmann m Zeitsch d. Dentsch. Moigenl 
Ges , xxxii. p 761) The rare measure fi^laut 
(Lumsden, Arabic Grammai , p. 365, 368) was 
probably chosen to distinguish it fiom a form 
(perhaps furdus) derived from the genuinely Arabic 
root fat dam {Ltsan, viii. p 45, Lane, s. v.). 
Firdazvs occurs in old Aiabian poetiy in the 
sense of a fertile hollow of land (Rekrl, Gccgr 
Worteib , ed. Wusteiifeld, p 514, Yakut, 111 
p, 870 et seq,, and twice in the Kurban (xviii 
107; xxiii. ii) and was evidently for Muhammad 
a synonym foi djanna in the ordinaiy sense, 
“garden” Faradis occurs as a proper name at 
Damascus and Aleppo (Yakut, 111 p 862 et seq ) 
It IS curious that the fundamental sense of the 
Zend pairtdaeza , “a place walled in” survives 
even m the remotely derivative Arabic, and a 
firdazvs is defined by the lexicons more narrowly 
as hadtka It also suggests grape-vines and palm 
trees (Baid on Kur. win 107). In Tabari (xvi. 
p. 25 — 27) are given the guesses of the earliest 
expositors, only two points having any basis — 
that it is a ruml word and indicates a vineyard 
Otherwise they say that it is the lordliest, finest, 
widest and loftiest part of the Garden, the abode 
of those who in life commanded kindness and 
forbade disliked actions, lo Muhammad himself 
tales are traced back that it is the uppermost 
story of the Garden, that from it the four rivers 
of Paradise divide, etc. On this last see more 
details in the abbreviation by al-^a^rani of the 
Tadhktra of al-Kurtubi (Cairo ed. 1324), p 83, 
and on al^Firdazvs generally on p. 84 and 86 
But the Saiyid Murtada in his commentary on 
the Iky (I (vol x, p. 525) says that it is the 
second story of Paradise below the sh of Allah, 
and that above it comes Djannat ‘^Adn, Others, 
again, held that Tlliyun was the loftiest, see a 
long discussion, involving the doctrine of the 
vision of Allah and the presence of Muhammad 
with his people in the Garden, in the Jbriz of 
Ahmad b. al-Mubarak, p. 277 et seq., ed. of 
Cairo, 1316. 

B tb 1 1 ogj ap hy ' is given above. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

FIRDAWSi (Abu ’l-Kasim), a Persian poet, 
whose proper is uncertain (MansOr, or Ahmad, or 
Hasan), probably born in 320 (932) at Tabaran, 
one of the quarters of the towm of Tus (Khorasftn) 
His father had left him a small estate on which 
he lived in a modest way. He received his educa- 
tion from his compatriot AsadL A dthkan or 
landed proprietor, who was a friend of his, gave 


him a Book of Kings to put into veise; it was 
this that set him to compose the Shahnamah 
(book of kings), an epic of about 60,000 lines 
in which he incoiporated the portion already ver- 
sified by DaljLiki [q v , 1. 90O'*]. The composition 
of this gigantic work lasted thirty-five yeais and 
was completed on the 25^** February 1010 (400 
A. li.) when the poet was nearly eighty years of 
age. It must therefore have been begun when he 
had leached a fairly mature age. The poem was 
dedicated to Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, who had 
conqueied l^orasan in 389 (999), and presented 
to him by his ministei Hasan b. Ahmad; the 
Sultan ordeied a present of twenty thousand dir- 
hams to be given to the poet but the lattei, who 
expected a much more munificent lewaid, gave 
half of it to a bath attendant and the other half 
to a seller of fuka*^ (a kind of beer) Threatened 
with being trampled to death by elephants, Fii- 
dawsi m revenge composed a scathing satiie and 
took lefuge with the Ispahbadh Shahnyar b. Shar- 
win, ruler of Tabaiistan, after remaining six months 
in concealment m Herat This prince purchased 
the satire from him for 100,000 dirhams, at the 
rate of 1000 for each line, and had it destroyed , 
nevertheless, the text has suivived and is usu- 
ally published with editions of the Shahnamah, 

After wilting the poem Yusuf u Zalikha (publ. 
by Ethe, Anccdoia Oxontensa, Aryan Senes II, 
Geiman transl by O. Schlcchta-Wssehrd, Vienna 
1889) foi the Biiyid Baha^ al-Dawla 01 his son 
Sultan al-l)awla, he returned to his native town 
wheie he died, he was buried near Tus in a piece 
of gioimd that belonged to him, as he was looked 
upon ?s a heretic, he could not rest m the Muslim 
cemetery It is said that, while his funeral coitege 
was passing through the gate of Kazan (the 
name of a neighbouring village) a caravan entered 
by that of Riidhai bringing the 60,000 dlnais 
that the poet had hoped foi His daughter re- 
fused to accept this sum and the Sultan de- 
voted it to pious woiks (the 1 that oi Dawlat- 

Shah gives the date of his death as 411 (1020- 
1021). 

The Shahnamah, which comprises the whole 
mythical and legendary history of Persia down to 
the Aral) conquest, is a national epic which has 
rendered its author immortal. Firdawsi possessed 
the epic sense in a high degree; his descriptions 
of battle show an extraordinary vigoui and move- 
ment, he felt the heart of his native land beating 
within him. The poem Yusuf u Zalikha wiitten 
to show suspicious Muslims that ancient Persia 
was not his only love, is no whit inferior to its 
predecessor in spite of the advanced age at which 
It was written by the author. 

The Shahnamah has been several times published , 
Lumsden’s edition, The Shah Namu (Calcutta 1811) 
only contains the first volume. Turner Macan’s 
(Calcutta 1829) and MohPs (Pans 1878) are com- 
plete while that of Vullers (Leiden 1877 — 1884) 
lacks the fourth volume. There have also been 
lithographed editions published in the East. 

Tianslations. Arabic (cf the art. al-bondArI), 
East Turk , published at Tashkent 1326 ; Gujarati 
by J. J. Modi, Bombay 1897 — 1904; French by 
J. Mohl opposite his text and separately at Pans 
in 1876 — 1878, Italian by Pizzi, Turin 1886 — 
1888; English by Atkinson opposite his edition 
of the text and separately, London 1832 (several 
times reprinted), by Warner, London 1905 — 1910, 
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and Rogers, London 1907 , German by Von Schack, 
Berlin 1851 — 1865 and by F. Riickert, Berlin 
1890 — 1895. For fuither bibliography we may 
refer the reader to the works quoted below. 

Bibliography' NuamI ‘Ariidi Samarkand!, 
Cahar Makala^ p. 47 — 51 , Noldeke, 
deutsch inorgenL Gesellschaft^ xlviii. p. 89 et seq , , 
do., Das irantsche Nationalepos (in the Grundr 
(L Iran. Philol..^ 11. 150 et seql)'.^ Muhammad 
''AufI, Lnbab al-Albab.^ 11. 32-33, Dawlat-Shah, 
TadJikirat al-^u^ara.^ ed. Browne, p. 49, Sainte- 
Beuve, Causcries du Lundt^.^ i 332 — 350, Am- 
pere, La Science et les Lettres en Ot lent p. 
279 — 373 ) H. ^thC‘, Lirdausi als Lyrtket {Sit- 
ziingsber. der kgl bayr. Akad..^ Munich, 1 872-1 S73 
and Grundr. dei iran Phtlol 11 229 ct seq)^ 
Browne, A litei ary History of Persia.^ 11. 129^/ 
^eq , Pizzi, V epopea Persiana.^ P'loience 1888; M 
Grunbaum, Zeitschr. der deutsch. morgenl. Ges , 
xliii, I — 29, xliv, 445 et seq (Cl Huari'.) 
FIRDAWSl (FikdfvvsI), an Ottoman poet 
of Brusa in the time of Sultan F.ayazld II. (1481 — 
1512), to distinguish him fiom the great Persian 
poet FiidawsT, called hirdcwsi-i Rumi or more 
frequently Uzun Pirdewsi or Firdewsl-i Tauil 
(“Long” Firdewsi), probably in allusion to the 
length of his chief woik His clironogiams (/^^/zM) 
were cclebiated llis niastei piece is the Sttlatman- 
NZime.^ composed for Sultan Bayazid by his com- 
mand, in 360 or 380 volumes, in prose andpoetiy, 
a complete encyclopaedia in %\hich he included 
all the knowledge of his time in philosophy, astro- 
histoiy etc. Ihe Sultan, however, 
only choose 80, or, accoiding to others, 99 volumes 
and had the others buined hirdews! was deeply 
hint, and like his Persian namesake, is said to have 
levenged himself by lampoons and went to Persia, 
where he died 

Bibl 1 0 g } a p h y Tezkei c-i Lat'ifi (Constanti- 
nople 1314), p 261, M Ihuiciya, Sidjill-i 
^Othmant.^ iv 14, Hammei, Gesch d Osman 
Dichtk , 1. 276 and Poseno/^ 1 w , Pertsch, 
Veizeuhjus do tmk. Hand\chr d k Bibl zu 
Berlin (1889), N''. 470. (Til MtNZLL.) 
PIRpE (from faiada “to impose”, so pronoun- 
ced in the Egyptian dialect, while in the middle 
ages fard and more usually fat id a was used) is 
an cxtiaordinary imposition usually levied 
for some special puipose Lane in his A/anno s 
and Customs (see below) says that Muhammad 
‘^Ali Pa^a [q v.] in the first half of the \i\'l» 
century levied a piide of one tw^elfth of the income 
of each subject, without distinction of religion, up 
to a maximum of 500 piastres to meet the expense 
of iDCi easing the army and navy. When this ex- 
penditure diminished, the tax was abolished A 
similar firde was at the same time levied on prosti- 
tutes, As already mentioned faiida (plur. faia^id) 
is almost alw'ays used with the sense of Jitde in 
the historians and inscriptions of the middle ages. 

Bibltogi aphy . Dozy, Supplement aux Die- 
tionnaires arabes under ^farP' and ^/arldd*\ 
Quatremeie, Sultans Mamlouks.^ II^, 186, 187, 
E. W. Lane, An Aaount of the Mannet s ami 
Customs of the modern Egyptians.^ ed., 1871, 
1. 165; ll. 91, 289. (M. SOBEUNllElM ) 

FIRISHTA. [See mal^ak.] 

FIRISHTA, Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, 
known as Firishta (born 960 = 1552, died 
after 1033 = 1623), of Astarftbfid in northern 
Persia, was brought to Ahmadnagar as a child in 


the reign of Husain Nizam Shah I and, while yet 
a youth, entered the service of MuitazS NizSm 
Shah I. The persecution of foieigners which fol- 
lowed the murder of Husain II drove him to 
Bldjapur where, in January 1590, he entered the 
service of Ibrahim ‘’Add Shah II. Shortly after- 
wards he wrote Ikhtiyarat-i Kasimi.^ a work on 
medicine, and Ibrahim, pleased with its style and 
aware of Firishta’s devotion to historical studies, 
urged him to undertake a comprehensive history 
of Muhammadan rule in India, Firishta at first 
declined the task as being beyond his powers, 
but eventually offered to submit for approval a 
few chapters of such a w'ork as he could under- 
take. Among the specimen passages thus presented 
was an account of the disgraceful circumstances 
of the death of ‘^Ali ‘^Adil ^ah I, Ibiahim’s father. 
Ibrahim correctly inteipieted the selection of this 
subject as a hint that the historian demanded 
unfettered libeity in the relation of facts, and gave 
him permission to proceed v<kth his work. 

Fiiishta, who was an industrious compiler, 
mentions in the preface to his history no less 
than thiity-tw'o books which he had collected 
and consulted, and adverts to some others in the 
body of his work. The tpsissima ve? ba of his 
authorities are so often found in his pages that 
he has been stigmatised, with scant justice, as a 
mere copyist. He w'as, however, utterly devoid of 
the critical faculty and has made several glaring 
errors even in the annals of the Dakhan, which 
were his own peculiar province. The value of his 
w'ork IS fuither impaired by his gross ignorance 
of geogiaphy, and it is unsafe to follow the 
example of Briggs, his best known translator, in 
accepting it as a thoroughly satisfactory account 
of the use and pi ogress of the Muhammadan 
power in India. The history, which was begun 
in 1606 and finished in 1611, consists of an in- 
troduction, twelve sections dealing wnth the Ghaz- 
nawid kings of Labor, the empeiors of Dihli, 
the independent Muhammadan dynasties of the 
Dakhan, (ludjaiat, Malwa, Khande<^, Bangui 
(including JQjawnpUr), Multan, Sind, Kashmir and 
Malabar, and the saints of India, and a conclu- 
sion, and embraces the whole history of Muham- 
madan rule in India, excepting that of the ‘^Arab 
conqueiors of Sind, to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. P"iri5.hta complained with truth 
that until his time the only work which pretended 
to deal comprehensively with the subject was 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad’s Tabakat-t Akbaii^ which 
was too brief and condensed to be of much value 
to the student of history, and boasted with justice 
that he had produced a work the like of which 
had not previously appeared in India His History 
(ed. Bombay, 1831, Lucknow, 1281 = 1865), 
despite Its many defects, is valuable not only as 
a summary of known authorities, but also because 
It embodies fragments of w’orks of which the 
originals have been lost A critical translation 
(those existant in English are enumerated Morley, 
Catal P As 5 z>r., p. 67, the best is that of 
Briggs, London 1829), or, at least, a careful and 
intelligent edition of the text is much to be desired. 

Bibliography Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India.,y\. 532 et seq.'^]. Uohl., fournal desSazmnts.^ 
1840, 212 ct seq , 354 et seq..^ 392 et seq.\ Rieu, 
Catal. of Peis. Mss But. Mus., 1. 225 et seq , 
Ethe, Catal. of Peis Af^s. India Office.^ HA et 
Morley, o. c., 63 el seq. (T. W. Haig.) 
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FIRISHTE-ZADE, '^Ahd AL-MAjyali) ^1/z ai- 
DIn, in Turkish also called Fin<;hte-o^lu and in 
Arabic Ibn Ftn^ta^ one of the principal 
disciples of Fadl Allah [q v., p. 37] the 
founder of the Huiufi [q v.] sect, died in 874 
(1469) In 833 (1430) he wrote a book on the 
doctrines of the sect in Turkish, entitled "'Jihk- 
name (Book of mystic Love), which is placed by 
the adepts on a level with Fadl Allah’s Dj aividan^ 
so that this name is also given to it Ihere also 
exists from his pen a Hidayet-name (Book of C on- 
duct) in Turkish and an Akkiret-name (Book of 
Future Life) 1 he IM-name has been lithographed 
at Constantinople (1288=1871) 

Bibliography Ishak-Efendi , KaiJiif al- 
Asiar^ p 31, 156, Cl Huait, Texles horoufis^ 
p XIX XX , G Jacob, Derwt^ch-Orden der Bek- 
taschis^ p. 33, 41 note 2, Edw. G. Browne, 
Further notes^ in the Journ R, Asiat, Soctet)\^ 
1907, P_ 535, 544, 55 «, 570 (Cl Huart) 
FIRMAN. [See FtKviAN ] 

FiROZA, Arab, al-flruzadj^ the tuiquoise, 
a well-kno\\n precious stone of a bright green 
or “mountain green” to skyblue colour with a 
gloss like wax, in composition it is a hydrated clay 
phosphate with a small but essential proportion 
of copper and iron. Ihe colour is not permanent 
in all stones , and is said to be particularly 
affected by perspiration It is almost always 
cut as an ornament en cabochon i e with a 
convex upper surface^ only stones with an in- 
scription are given a flat upper surface, ihe 
provenance of serviceable stones is limited to a 
few places whose history may be traced back foi 
thousands of years Turquoise mines were woiked 
by the kings of Egypt in the peninsula of Sinai 
Major Macdonald discovered them again in 1845 
in the Wadi Maghara and its neighbouihood and 
worked them again for a numbei of yeais. Ihe 
hieroglyphic inscriptions at the mines date, ac- 
cording to H Biugsch, from King Snefru of the 
third dynasty to Kameses II. Brugsch takes the 
worn ma/kat to be the name of the mineral. No 
mention of the stone or the mines has survived 
from the Hellenistic peiiod, on the other hand 
m addition to wonderful details of the method of 
procuring the pale green callais in Carmania, Pliny 
knows a good deal about its properties, which 
can only refer to oui turquoise, for the statement 
that the callats loses its colour when affected by 
oil or ointment is found in al-Kindi on the 
ftruzadj and in all later mineialogical works It 
can hardly be doubted that the turquoise was 
obtained in the Sasanid period and even earlier 
in the mines around Nishapur Tifasbi says of 
the kings of Persia that they adorned their hands 
and necks with turquoises, because they averted 
danger of death by land or water, but we often 
meet with the assertion that the turquoise de- 
tracts from the majesty of kings. It was consid- 
ered to contain copper and to be formed in the 
vicinity of copper mines Different kinds are dis- 
tinguished according to the different colours (sky- 
blue, milk-blue, green, spotted), the best kind is 
considered to be the bushaki (i. e. Abti Ishakt) 
and the finest variety of this is the sky-blue az- 
harl Large pieces are very rare and are corre- 
spondingly costly, small pieces on the other hand 
are very common. '1 he best specimens retain their 
colour, apart from the influences detailed below, 
after lo — 12 years many lose their coloui entire- 


ly and the stone is then said to be dead. All 
stones, however, show a certain variation in colour. 
They are biilliant m a clear sky and dim w'hen 
the sky is clouded, they alter then coloui with 
the state of health of the weaier, and when af- 
fected by sweat, oil or musk, fat restores the 
coloui again 

Taken inteinally it is a poison, but in colly- 
rium it IS useful for clearing the sight, also if it 
IS stared at foi some time Gold takes away its 
beauty (unlike lapis lazuli), 1. e probably, the 
greenish blue colour does not harmonise as well 
with the yellow of the gold as the dark blue of 
the lapis lazuli 

Akfaiil explains the name flrtizah as “stone of 
victoiy”, whence it is also called hadyar al-ghalaba 
Idle wo id fUuzadj is found in many corrupt forms 
in the Latin tianslations of the middle ages {fa- 
rasqutn^ feb) ognug^ ptruzegt etc), but none of 
these can be considered the original of the word 
tuiquoise, foi as early as the xiii'b centuiy 
wc find the foim tiucoys^ turquisa and turqucsia^ 
and It may safely be assumed, that this was a 
new name given to the stone fiom the land of 
its origin , the ancient home of the d urks , cf, 
Arnoldus baxo ^Turcoyi . diet us a regionc 
Tttrkya /// qua uascituF'' Certainly the name did 
not fiist appear in connection with the trade be- 
tween Venice and Tuikey 

General (now^ Sir) A Houtum-Schindlei who 
was governoi of the mining area and director of 
operations at the mines in the “eighties” of last 
century has given a detailed account of the Pei- 
sian turquoise mines at Meshhed m Khor^sSn, 
which is quoted in Bauei’s Edelsteinkiinde (2'“^ 
ed , p 490 et seq') Ihe stones procured aie 
usually roughly cut en cabochon on the spot and 
brought to Meshhed by the village elders. Thence 
the turquoise, fastened to pieces of iced with 
black wax, which are tied in bundles, travels to 
Nijni Novgorod or Moscow, usually through the 
intermediary of Bukhara tradeis, whence it is dis- 
tributed all over the world Many of the “lucky 
stones” arc sold to pilgrims in Meshhed In Ni- 
shapur the stone is seldom to be seen Many are 
also exported via Yezd to Baghdad and Constan- 
tinople The value of the exports varies from 
£ 10,000 — £ 15,000 [annually, which is believed 
to be about a third of the total yield 

II. Brugsch states, that, according to piesent 
day belief, the alteration in the colour of a stone 
presented indicates inciease 01 decrease in the 
friendship of the donor. The large, quadiilateral 
tuiquoises polished flat, which were at one time 
engraved with inscriptions and arabesques in gold 
and worn on the upper aim, are no longer held 
in such estimation. .Stones for iings are always 
mounted in silver or tin, never in gold, Brugsch con- 
nects this with the Muslim prohibition of the wearing 
of the most precious metal or with a very ancient 
notion of the demonic meaning of gold I am 
rather inclined to believe that the real reason is 
good taste, as has been mentioned above, for re- 
ligious prohibitions are not mentioned by any writer , 
besides diamonds also are only mounted in silver. 

Bibliography' Das Steinbuch des Arislo- 
teles (ed. Ruska), p. 151, al-Kindi in E. Wiede- 
mann, Zur Mineralogte bet den Arabern^ in the 
Arch f d Gesch. d Naturw,^ 1. (1909), p 210; 
Tifashi, Azhdr al-Afkar^ transl. by Reinen Biscia, 
2“^ ed., p. 70 et seq,'^ Akffini, Nulihab al-Dha* 
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hkT^ir^ in Mas^rtk^ xi. (1908), p. 7 ^ 1 , Muham- 
mad b Mansur, j^awahtr Namch^ transl. by 
F. V. Hammei-Purgstall, m Fundgruben d. 
Oitents^ VI 133, KazwInI (ed Wustenfeld), 1 
p. 232; Dimishki (ed Mehren), p. 68, Ibn al- 
Baitar, transl. by I^ecleic in Notices et extr.^ 
XXVI., p. 50; Clement-Mullet, Essat sur la nttn 
arabe^ m Journ. ^j.. Series vi , Vol xi p. 150^/ 
seq,^ Boetius de Boodt, Geminaium et Eaptduvi 
histoiia (1609), p. 134 et seq.^ H. Brugsch, 
Wandeiung nach t/en Turkis-Minen tmd der 
Sinai-Halbtnsel (1866), p. 66 et seq.^ II. Brugsch, 
Keise del k preuss. Gesandtschaft nach Persten 
i860 und 1861^ Vol. 11. p. 77 , W. FI. Petrie, 
Researches m Sinai (1906), p 41 etc , Bauei, 
Edelsteinkunde^ 2’^'^ ed., p. 386 — 495 , II. Fdhner, 
iMhqjtlierapie^ p 138 (J Ruska ) 

FIRUZ-ABAD (earliei Piruz-abad, “city of 
victory”, MukaddasT, p. 432), a name given to 
the town of GUr (arabicised DjUr) in h a i s , 
by the Bilyid '^Adud al-I)awla to avoid the evil 
omen suggested by the Persian name of the town 
{gO} ^ giir^ “tomb”). It was founded by Ardasbir I 
on the site of a maish that had been drained 
(Yakut, 111 p 146) and remained the capital of 
the province of Aidashii-Khurra, although not so 
laige as Shiraz or Siraf (Istakhri, p. 97), it was 
fortified by a wall with a ditch but not sunounded 
by suburbs (ibid, p 1 16, 124) In the Sasanian period 
there was a fire-temple there, built beside a reser- 
voir and called Barln^ it was there that Mutahhar 
b, Tahir al-Makdisi heard the patH of the Maz- 
deans recited {Livrc dt la Cnatwn^ 1 56, where 
d^iir should be read foi khuz^ an emendation 
suggested by Scybold) It had four gates, called 
Mihr (Mithra or the Sun), Bahrain (Mais), Iloimuz 
(Jupitei) and Ardaghir In the centie of the town 
was a building like a platform , called tirbal 
(temple) by the Muslims, and hvan-ivektyakhurra 
by the Persians, the erection of which was attri- 
buted to the foundei of the city , it was of suffi- 
cient height to command the surrounding countiy 
and on it there was a fountain fed from a spiing 
in a mountain near It was probably the remains 
of an Assyrian ziku) i at (M. Dieulafoy) In Is- 
takhri’s time it was almost entiiely in rums. Otto 
of roses was manufactured there and expoited 
thioughout the East Djui and Istakhr were the 
last cities in FUrs to capitulate befoie the conquest 
(Baladhurl, p 31 5, 389), it was occupied, then after 
it had rebelled, taken by ‘^Abd Allah b ‘^Amir b 
Kiiraiz, governor of Basra in 29 (650) 

Bibliography Barbier de Meynaid, Die- 
tionnaire de la Perse ^ p. 174 — 17 ^? Noldeke, 
Aiaher und Peiser^ p. ii, note 3, I.e Strange, 
Eastern Caliphate^ p 255, P Schwarz, han 
im Mutelalta^ 11 . 56 et seq (Cl. Huari ) 
fIrGzabad, is also common in other parts 
of the world as a place-name, cf the aiticle diiilI 
[1 972*^ inJra'X For other places of this name cf 
V 5 kut s. V. and Le Strange, EaHei n Caliphate^ Index. 

Ai -FIRG zABADI, Aru ’l-TAhir Muhammad 
R. Ya^^kUb b. Muhammad b IbrauIm NaeJu al- 
DIn al-ShIrAzI al-ShXfi'I, Aiabic lexicogra- 
pher, w'as boin in RabF II or Djumada II 729 
(Febr. or April 1329) at KSzarun near Shiraz, on 
w'hich account he was in later life fond of calling 
himself a descendant of the celebrated Shafi^^l Abu 
Ishak al-ShfrazI, although the lattgr died childless. 
From his eighth year he studied in Shiraz and 
afterwards in Wasil and in 745 ( 1 344) in Baghdad. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


In 750 (1349) he studied iindei TakI al-Din al- 
Subki 111 Damascus and accompanied him to Jeru- 
salem. There he acted for ten years as professor 
and then undertook a series of journeys which 
took him to Asia Minor and Cairo. The accounts 
of his travels given by his biographers vary a 
great deal. According to the best authenticated 
statements, those of al-Nu^^mani, he moved to Mecca 
in 770 (1368) and remained here about 14 years, 
which were interiupted by a journey to India and 
a five years’ stay in Dihli About 794 (1392) he 
accepted an invitation from SultSn Ahmad b. Uwais 
to Baghdad From there he went to Persia, and 
was honouiably received by Timur when the latter 
took ^iraz in 795 (1393). But as his native dis- 
trict had been devastated by the Mongols he could 
not stay here but took ship in Hoi muz to South 
Arabia, which, owing to its remoteness from the 
scenes of the great events in history, afforded him 
the peaceful resting-place reqmred by for a scholar’s 
activity After his arrival mere in RabY I 796 
(Jan 1394), the Sultan al-Malik al-Asljraf invited 
him to Ta'^i/z, where he remained for 14 months. 
On the Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 797 (12^^^ Sept. 1395) 
he was appointed Chief Kadi of al-Yaman and 
given a daughter of the Sultan in marriage, after 
this he claimed to be a descendant of the Caliph 
Abu Bakr In 802 (1400) he again made the 
pilgrimage and constituted his house in Mecca a 
Malikl Madrasa with three lectureships During 
his stay in Mecc.i, his father-in-law died in 803 
(1401) He made a second journey to Mecca in 
805 (Apiil 1403), but soon returned to Zabid 
where he died on Tuesday the I2*^^ (according 
to others the 20^'^) Shaww 5 l 817 (26^'' Dec. 1414) 
His gieat work, the dictionaiy al-Kamus^ which 
he had extracted from his (now lost) al-Lam^ 
al-^Mt6lam al-^Udqab al-Diann' bam al~Muhkam 
(of Ibn .Sida) wa U^Ubab (of Saghani) in 60, ac- 
coiding to others in 100, volumes, in which how- 
cvci, as Giaf Landberg suggests, he peihaps in- 
cluded many words from South Arabian dialects, 
became a classic throughout the whole Muslim 
world, in spite of the fact that, although it con- 
tains a very large number of words, the material 
has not been critically examined and the explana- 
tions are very brief It has been printed at Cal- 
cutta 1817, 1270, Bombay 1884, 1272, Lucknow^ 
1885, Balak 1274, 1289, 1301 — 1303, Cairo 1281, 
1319 A Persian version by ^Abd al-Rahim Miintaha 
'I- Arab ft Lughat aNAtab appeared at Calcutta 
1841 (another al-Eabus by Muhammad Habib 
Allah, s. Catalogue of the Pers, Mss in the Brit, 
Mus,,^ NO 1016-1017) A Turkish translation by 
‘^Asim Eflfendi al~Uklyanus al-Basitfi Tar dqamat aP 
Kanuis al-Muhit w^as printed with the Arab text, 
Stambul 1272 and alone at Bulak 1250, Stambul 
several times, last in 1305 Among the commen- 
taries the fullest is the Tadj aP^Arus of Saiyid 
MuitadSl al-Zabidi, died 1205 (1791), 10 Vols , 
Bulak 1307-1308. Fans al-Shidyak [q, v ] published 
a critique entitled aPDiasu:> ^ala ''PKatrius,^ Stam- 
bul 1299 Of his other works, of which aPBulgha 
ft Tcdrikh Adimrnat aPLugha (s. Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zetchnis der ar . Hdss der Kgl Bibllothek zu 
Berltn,^ N® 10060) is probably the most important, 
theie have been printed the Kitab Tahbtr aP 
MmvailisJim fimll yukal bi 'PStn wa 'P^hin^ Vo- 
cabulaire des mots arabes s’dcrivant indiflf^remment 
avec un s ou ch,, Alger 1909, and the stories from 
the life of the Prophet, Sifr aPSa^ada^ which he 

S 
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originally wrote in Persian (s Pertsch, Dtc pcrs, 
Hdss, der herz, JUbltofhek zu Gotha ^ N^. 33) and 
which was translated into Arabic in 804 (1401) 
by Abu ’ 1 -DjQd Muhammad b Mahmud al-Mahh- 
zuml al-Misrl, Cairo n. d. (Catalogue de Goeje^ 
N®. 2827) with the al~Fauz al-Kabir m<Fa Jhathal- 
Khabir ft Ufd al-Tafsu of Wall Allah b. ‘^Abd 
al-RahIm on the margin. 

Bibliography al-Nuhnani, al-Bawd al- 
^^tir^ cod Wetzstein, 11. 289 (Ahlwardt, op cit.^ 
N®. 9886), fol 218 V, Tashkopnzade, al-Shaka^ii 
a l~ Nil' manly a (on the margin of Ibn Khallikan, 
Biilak 1299), 1 92, SuyQti, Bughyat al-Wu^at^ 
Cairo 1326, 1 17, Wustenfeld, Geschichtuhrei- 
ber der Aiaber^ N® 464, Brockelmann, Gesch 
d, arab. Litteiatur^ 11 18 1. 

___ (C. Bkockelmann ) 

FIRUZKOH (FErozkoii), a mountain for- 
tress in the Country of Chor, now the Ha- 
zara highlands of Afghanistan. It ^vas founded by 
Kutb al-Din Muhammad (known as the Malik al- 
djibal or mountain-king), in a territory known as 
Warshadah, and continued by his brother Bah 5 al- 
Dln who succeeded in 544 It remained the 
capital of Ghor as long as that kingdom lasted, and 
was much embellished during the victorious reign 
of Muhzz al-DIn Muhammad b. Sam from the spoils 
of India. The Citadel or Kasr is described as of 
great magnificence It was taken by 'Ala al-Din 
Kh^arizm Shah in 607 , and finally destioyed 
during the Mongol invasions under Ogotai son of 
Cingiz Khan in 619-620 The exact position of 
FirUzkQh is doubtful It was on the bank of a 
river which may have been the upper Murghab 
or the upper Hari-rud or one of its tributaries 
Raverty favours the latter view, but Holdich, who 
surveyed the country in 1884-1885, could find 
no site corresponding with it m these valleys, and 
identifies it with the extensive rums ot Taiwaia 
on an affluent of the Farah-rud, still locally known 
by the name of Ghor. The tribe bearing the name 
of Firuzkohl now inhabits the Murghab valley, but 
it is nomadic, and it is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that hiruzkoh was in that valley Tai- 
wara is in the country of the kindred Taimani 
tribe, and has easy communications with Heiat, 
Farah and the upper Han-rud valley It may 
therefore with some confidence be accepted as the 
actual site of FirUzkoh. 

Bibliography The Tabaka t-i Nastri , 
trans. Raverty, London 1881, Holdich, The 
Gates of India^ London 1910. 

__ __ (M. Longworth Dames ) 

FIRUZPUR (FErozpUr). a district in the 
Pandjab which takes its name from the prin- 
cipal town. It forms part of the Djalandhar divi- 
sion, lying between 29® 55" and 31° 9' N. and 
73® 52' and 75® 26' E. Area 4302 sq. m. Po- 
pulation 958072 of which 447615 are Muham- 
madan. The principal Muhammadan tribes are 
Radjputs, Arams, Dogars and Wattus, there is 
also an ascetic tribe known as Bodla, who are 
believed to possess powers of incantation. The 
ancient site of Djaner, supposed to be the Hadj- 
nlr of Baihakr, was the capital of the Punwar 
Radjputs. Soon after the Muhammadan invasion 
the Bha^U RadjpUts adopted Islam and invaded 
the district from the south. The Gil, DhaliwSl 
and other gjat tribes entered it later. The Dogars, 
a wild and predatory tribe, are more recent im- 
migrants. The town of Ftruzpflr was founded in 


the time of Sultan Firuz Shah III of Dihli and 
named after him In Akbar’s time it w’as part of 
the Subah of Multan and not of Sirhind, and 
probably lay on the right bank of the iiver Sat- 
ladj, and not on the left as at present. The Sidhu 
Djats appear tow'ards the end of Akbar’s reign 
and soon adopted the Sikh religion. It was in 
this tiact that Guiu Govind was defeated after a 
three days fight by Awraiigzeb’s army, the site 
IS now held sacred and the tank (Mukat-sar = 
Tank of Salvation) has become a place of pil- 
gi image, wheie a 3 days’ festival is held in January 
Round it the impoitant town of Mukatsar has 
grown up. The Sikhs got possession of the country 
after the retiieinent of Ahmad Shah DurrSnl, the 
Bhangi Misl under Gudjar Singh took the principal 
pait in the conquest. Randjit Singh threatened 
this country with the minor Sikh states, and this 
move (1808) led to British inteivention, Firuzpur 
was occupied, and annexed m 1835, thus inter- 
posing between Randjit Singh’s kingdom and the 
minor states, which have been preserved to the 
picsent day. The MusulmZin Nawwabs of Kasur 
also found a lefuge at their estate of MamdSt 
neai Firuzpur in 1 807, and were lecognized as 
lulmg chiefs Their teriitory was annexed owing 
to mismanagement in 1855, but was afterwards 
restored and is still held by the Nawwabs It is 
a large and wealthy estate The present Nawwab 
Ghulam Kutb al-Din Khttn is a minor 

The first Sikh war between the Biitish and the 
Khalsa army w^as fought in this tract. The Sikh 
army crossed the Satladj m Dec. 1845. The bat- 
tles of Mudki and Pheru-sTjahr (often wiongly cal- 
led Piruz-shahr or FiiQz-shah) weie fought soon 
after. The Sikh army was repulsed but not crushed, 
and recrossed the Satladj, only to invade British 
teriitory again higher up the river ncai Ludhi 3 na 
Ihe decisive battle of Aliwal was fought outside 
the distuct of kliuzpur, but the desperate struggle 
of Subrawan (Sobraon) which ended the war, was 
fought within its limits. 

In more recent times the district w'as enlarged 
by the addition of the Tahsil of Fazilka in the 
south from the formei district of Sirsa (1884). 
The sandy tracts to the east and south of the 
district have been rendeied feitile by the iriiga- 
tion from the Sirhind canal, and the inundation- 
canals constiucted by Col. Grey in the riverain 
tract have also added greatly to its productive- 
ness The Sikh Djats arc excellent farmers and 
take full advantage of these conditions; the Mu- 
hammadan tribes in this part arc inferior cultiva- 
tors There is at present a large export of wheat 
fiom the kirnzpur distuct. 

B I b 1 1 o g 1 a p h y Various piovtncial and 
district Gazetteers and settlement reports issued 
by Fan^ab Govt. Press Lahore.^ Cunningham, 
Histoiy of the Sikhs.^ London 1849, Ibbetson, 
Outlines of Punjab Ethnography.^ Calcutta 1883. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
FIRDZ shah KHILDJI (DialXl al-DIn), 
the twelfth Muhammadan emperor of 
Dihli, was an Afghan of the KhildjI or Ghildji 
tribe who first rose to eminence in Balban’s reign 
and later became governor of Samana. When 
Mu'izz al-Din Kail^ubad fell sick, he was sum- 
moned to Dihli to assume the direction of affairs, 
but encountered much opposition from the Turki 
amtrs.^ who, as the empeior giew feebler, pro- 
claimed his infant son, ^ams al-Din Kayumarth. 
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Firuz acknowledged the child but removed him 
fiom the custody of the Turks and seized the 
palace of Kiltigharl where, with his connivance, 
Kail^ubad was assassinated. The child disappeared 
shortly aftei wards and, on June 13, 1290, Firuz 
ascended the throne. His chief difficulties were the 
disaffection of the people of Dihll, who resented 
the lule of an Afghan, and a rebellion headed by 
Malik Chadju, a nephew of Balban, who claimed 
his uncle’s throne The prejudices of the citizens 
were conciliated by mildness and the rebellion was 
ciiished, but the old emperor’s culpable leniency 
both to rebels and lobbers was much resented 
by his amirs^ who lefused to accept his plea of 
conscientious objection to bloodshed A conspiracy 
of the disaffected ami) s was detected and pardoned, 
but moie seventy was shown towards Sidi Mawla, 
an influential dativi^ suspected of plotting the 
empeior’s assassination, who was put to death 
Firuz had appointed his nephew and son-in-law, 
‘^Ala’ al-Din, governoi of Karra, and this adven- 
tuioub prince, hearing of the great wealth of De- 
vagiri m the Daklian, led a daring raid into that 
kingdom and letuincd laden with plunder, but 
declined to visit his uncle at Dihli, feigning ap- 
prehension of punishment for having undeitaken 
such an enterprise without permission The doting 
old empeior was at length persuaded, against the 
advice of his counsellors, to visit his nephew in 
Karra, and on July 19, 1296, was stabbed to 
death on the bank of the Ganges before the eyes 
and under the ordeis of ‘^Ala’ al-Drn, who imme- 
diately caused himself to be proclaimed emperoi 
Bibliography Ta^rikh-t Fit idita^ ed 
Briggs (Bombay 1831), 1. 154 seq , transl. 
Briggs (London 1829), 1. 285 ct seq.^ Diya al- 
Dln BaranI, Tcdtikh-t luruz Shahl (Bibl Ind.) 
p 174 seq ^ Ni/am al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbatl (1. W Haig.) 

FIRUZ SHAH TAGHLAK, son of Malik 
Radjab, brother of Ghiyath al-Din Taghlak, and 
the daughter of Ran a Mai Bhatti of Abohar, w^as 
educated and advanced to high lank by his cousin, 
Muhammad Ibn Taghlak, on whose death near 
Thatha on March 20, 1351, he was induced to 
ascend the throne lie extricated the aimy then 
employed in bind from its difficulties and led it 
back to Dihll, where in the meantime Ahmad 
Ayaz Khvadja-yi Djahan, whom Muhammad had 
left in charge of the capital, too hastily crediting 
a report that hirUz had been slain in an cncountei 
with the Moghuls, had placed on the throne a 
supposititious son of Muhammad. Firuz would 
have pardoned and reinstated Ahmad , but was 
overruled by his advisers, who caused the aged 
minister to be put to death. The w'ars of Firuz 
Shah’s reign were two expeditions into Bangal in 
1353 1 359 ^ Urisa in the latter year, 

one against Nagarkot in 1361, and one to Thatha 
in 1362 A certain measure of success attended 
all these campaigns, but Firuz’s generalship m 
each was beneath contempt, and after the sub- 
mission of the Djam of Thatha he wisely aban- 
doned the quest of military glory. The rest of his 
long icign was passed, if the suppression of one 
or two unimportant rebellions be excepted, in the 
indulgence of his passion for architecture and the 
chase. FIis public works included cities, palaces, 
tombs, irrigation works, mosques-and colleges, but 
he compounded for his activity in this direction 
by neglect of all other public business and tolerance 


of corruption and inefficiency in othcis. He had 
so little of the jealousy which is a usual attribute 
of soveieignty that at different times he associated 
two of his sons to himself in the imperial dignity. 
He was endeared to his people by his abolition 
of many vexatious imposts and by the general 
lenity of his rule, which contrasted strongly with 
that of his predecessor. He died, at the age of 
more than 80 years, in the latter half of September, 
1388, and was succeeded by Taghlak II, the son 
of his deceased eldest son, Fath Khan. The prox- 
imate cause of the rum of his empiie was Ti- 
mur’s invasion but the inefficiency of his own 
administration contributed largely to its disruption. 
Bibliography Shams- i-Siradj “^Aflf, 
rlkh-t Firuz Shahi (/?//>/. Jnd\ (Calcutta, 1888 — 
1891), Fiiuz Shah, Futuhat-iFhuz Viaht (MS, 
Brit. Mus , Rieu, 111 920), Diya al-Din Barani, 
Tcdtikh-i Fittiz Slight {^Bibl. Indl)^ Elliot-Dow- 
son, 111 266—388 * (T. W. Haig.) 

FISK [See 1‘ASIK.] 

FITNET, a Turkish poetess, whose real 
name was Zubaida, the daughter of the Shaikh al- 
Islam Mehemmed Es^^ad Efendi, died 1194 (1780) 
Of her life we only know that she made an un- 
fortunate mariiage with Derwi^ Efcndi, KadFaskar 
of Rumelia under Selim III Hei Dlwdn (punted 
Stambul 1286—1869 and often since) consists 
chiefly of lyiic poems, ghazals, sharkis and a few 
riddles, some poems show a philosophic strain, 
which according to Gibb, is due to the influence 
of her fiiend Ragfiib Pasha [q v ]. Pier total 
wiitings were of small bulk 

Bibliography Gibb, A IJisioty of Otto- 
man Poetry^ iv. 151 et seq, (the Turkish sources 
are also given theie) 

FITR. [See al-fiir] 

FITRA IS a “noun of kind” {IVttght^ 1. 123 ^) 
to the infinitive fair and means (an Ethiopic 
loan-meaning, Schwally in Zeitschr. d Deutsch. 
Motqenl, Ges liii 199 et seq , Noldeke, Ncue 
Bet t rage p. 49), “a kind or wa) of ci eating or 
of being created”. It occurs in Kui. xxx. 29 
{khtlka,^ Baid.) and other fonns of its verb in the 
same meaning occui 14 times. But though Mu- 
hammad uses derived forms freely, it was obscure 
to his heaieis Ibn ‘^Abbas did not understand it 
until he heaid a Bedawi use it of digging a well, 
and then the Bedawi probably meant the genuin- 
ely Aiab sense of diakk {^Ltsan^ vi p. 362, 1 20) 
Its theologically important usage is in the saying 
of Muhammad, “Every infant is boin according 
to the fitt a {^ala U-fitra , 1 e Allah’s kind or 
way of cieating, “on God’s plan”, cf Macdonald, 
Religwtis Attitude in Islam,^ p 243), then his 
patents make him a Jew or a Chiistian or a 
Magian” This is one of several contradictory 
traditions on the salvability of the infants of un- 
believers. On the whole question the theologians 
were uncertain and in disagreement This text 
evidently means that every child is born naturally 
a Muslim; but is pcrveited after birth by his en- 
vironment. But in this interpretation — that of 
the Mu^tazilitcs (cf. Ka shsh af,^ ed. Lees, ii. p. 1094) — 
there were found serious theological and legal 
difficulties (1.) It interferes with the sovereign 
will {jnadi^d) and guidance {Jitdayd) of Allah. 
Orthodox IslSm, theiefore, holds that the parents 
could be only a secondary cause {sabab^ and that 
the guiding aright and leading astray must come 
fiom Allah himself. (11.) This view, and indeed 
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almost any view of the tradition, would involve 
that such an infant, if his parents died before he 
reached years of discretion, could not inherit from 
them, and that if he died before years of discre- 
tion, his parents could not inherit from him. For 
this presupposes that he is a Muslim up to years 
of discretion, and canon law lays down that a 
Muslim cannot inherit from a non-Muslim or vice 
versa {Nastya of al-BadjQrl on the shark of Ibn 
Kasim on the matn of Abtl Shudja, ed. Cairo 
1307, vol 11. p. 74 et seq and Sachau, Muham- 
medamsches Recht^ p. 186, 204, 206 — a favorite 
subject for hair-splitting). Two attempts have been 
made to escape this. (1.) This statement of Mu- 
hammad IS to be regarded as a decision (hukni) 
and was abrogated by the later decision as to 
inheritance. But it is pointed out that it is not 
really a decision, but a narrative {hhabar') and 
that narratives are not abrogated. (11 ) The being 
made a Jew, Christian or Magian is to be regarded 
as not actual, but figurative, and takes place in 
this figurative sense fiom the point of birth, the 
legal religion of the infant is automatically that 
of his parents, although he comes actually to em- 
brace that religion only >Mth maturity of mind. 
Another view was that being created according 
to the fitra meant only being created in a healthy 
condition, like a sound animal, with a capacity 
of either belief or unbelief when the time should 
come. Another was that fitra meant only ‘‘be- 
ginning” {bad^a'). Still another was that it referred 
to Allah’s creating man with a capacity of either 
belief or unbelief and then laying on them the 
covenant of the “Day of A/as^u" (Kur , vii 171). 
Finally that it was that to which Allah turns 
round the hearts of men. 

Bibliography Malik b Anas, Mttwa{{a 
(ed. Cairo 1279 — 1280 with Zurljianl), 11 35 
Did, of tech terms ^ p. 1117 et seq ^ Ltsan^ 
VI. p. 362 et seq.^ Rtsala on Iman by Abu 
MansUr Muhammad al-Samarkandi prefixed to 
the Hyderabad ed. of the Bikh al-akbar of 
Abu Hanifa, p. 25 et seq,^ Misbah ofal-FaiyumI 
s z/. , Krehl, Beit rage z mtih Dogm ^ p. 235, 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam under Infants^ Ra/I, 
Mafatth alghatb^ iv. p 16, \i p. 480 of ed. 
of Cairo 1308, Tabari, Tafsir^ xxi, p 24. 

(D B. Macdonald) 

FOMALHAUT (also fomalhot and famohot) “ 
fam al-hut (“the fish’s mouth”) is the star « of 
first second magnitude in the Southern Piscis 
Ptolemy and following him al-Battani, however, 
reckon it to Aquarius, but add that it also lies in 
the mouth of the Southern Piscis According to 
Kazwinl and Ulugh Beg it was called al-Dafda^ 
al-awwal=:i\iQ first frog, according to Arab nomen- 
clature, to distinguish it from a second in the Whale. 
It is also called = the ostrich by Kazwini. 

Bibliography al-Baltani, Opus astrono- 
mictim (ed Nallino), ii 165, 111 264, al-Kaz- 
wlni, Kosmographte (ed. Wustenfeld), 1 37 and 
41 ; L. Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den Ur- 
sprung w. die Bedeutung der Sternnamen (Berlin 
1809), p. 201, 284-285, Tabulae long, ac latit. 
stellar, fxar. ex observat. Ulugh Betghi (ed 
Th. Hyde), p. 104^ Libros del saber de astro- 
nomia del Key D. Alfonso X. de Castilla (ed, 
M. Rico y Sinobas), i 117 and 142. 

(H. SUTER.) 

FU^SD PA8HA (Muhammad KeCei^ii-ZAde), 
an Ottoman statesman, bom in 1230= 1815 


in Constantinople, the son of the poet ‘^Izzet Molla 
[q v ], who mentions him in his Mihnet-kesjhan.^ 
studied medicine after leaving the school of Galata- 
Seiai and entered the aimy medical seivice with 
the rank of yuzbaihi (captain) and was sent to 
Tripoli in North Africa. Retuining in 1253= 1837 
to Constantinople, he entered the service of the 
Porte as interpreter, was sent to London in 1256 = 
1840 as first secietaiy to the Embassy and in 
1261 — 1845 attended the coronation of Queen 
Isabella of Spain as Envoy Extraoidinary. In 
1263 = 1847 he became Dragoman of the Imperial 
Diwan, in 1265 = 1849 referendai7, then was sent 
on a special mission to Wallachia and Moldavia and 
finally appointed ambassador in St. Petersburg 
In 1266=1850 he was under-secretary of state 
to the Grand Vizier, in 1268= 1852 he went on 
a mission to Egypt and on his return fiom theie 
became Minister of Foreign affairs, but in the 
following year resigned in consequence of the 
intrigues of Mentchikoff In 1270= 1854 he was 
entrusted with the task of suppressing the unrest 
piovoked by Gieek bandits 111 Janina and Yeni- 
Sheh^r, and succeeded m lestoring older. As a 
member of the Giand Council foi Reforms he 
drew up a senes of laws and legulations and on 
his appointment for the second time to the Min- 
istiy ol Foieign affairs, became at the same time 
President of this body He was deprived of both 
offices in 1273= *^5^^ given them again 

in the following yeai He attended the Pans con- 
gress as the delegate of Turkey and after the 
massacres of Cliiistians in Lebanon (1276 = 1860) 
he was sent to Syria as commissioner extraordinaiy 
with civil and military powers. In this capacity 
he had Mu^ir Ahmed Pasha shot to remove any 
pretext for General Beaufort d’Hautpoul to march 
on Damascus with the troops under his command. 

After the accession of Sultan ^Abd al-^Aziz 
(1278=1861) he became President of the High 
Court of Justice {inc^lts-i ahkam-i ^adliye\ Minis- 
ter of Loreign Affaiis for the fourth time and 
Grand Vi/ier in the same year After filling this 
office for fourteen months he was dismissed in 
1279=1862, but soon afterw^ards appointed beras- 
kier and Adjutant-general and, retaining this title. 
Grand Vizier foi the second time 1283 (= 1867). 
He letained this position for nearly three years and 
introduced leforms during his tenure of office. On 
his dismissal he retired to his palace on the Bos- 
porus i^yalt) He accompanied the bultan on his 
journey to the Pans Exhibition of (1867 = 1284), 
remained in Europe for his health and died at 
Nice m Shawwal 1285 (Febr 1869) at the age of 
55 His remains were interred in Constantinople 
in a mausoleum beside the small mosque built by 
him in the Gedik-Pasha quarter. Fu^ad played an 
important part in the history of modern Turkey, 
with ‘^All Pasfia he is to be numbered among those 
who were earnest for reform With Djewdet Efendi 
(afterwards Pasha) he compiled the first grammar 
of Ottoman Turkish that was ever printed {Ka- 
wd^td-t oihmantya.^ 1851, transl. into German 
by H. Kellgren, Helsingfors, 1855) The political 
testament {^wa^lyet name-t siya^t\ addressed to 
Sultan ‘^Abd al-'^AzIz, ascribed to him is a literary 
skit probably from the pen of the Persian envoy 
Malcom-Khan. 

Bibliography Ch. Mismer, Souvenirs du 
rnonde musulman (Pans 1892), p 12 j Saml-bey. 
Kamils al-A^lam.^ v. 3440, J. I^ewis Farley, 
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Turkey (London i866; with Fu^ad’s Portrait 
on the title-page), p. 121 et seq 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AL-FUPAIL n. IyAd AbU *^AlT al-FundInI al- 
TAiakAni, one of the most celebrated Sufis of 
the older period, a contemporary of Harun al- 
Rashid, died 187 = 803. His nisba shows that he 
was boin m Khoiasan, which agrees with the story 
that he began his careei as a member of a robber 
band which rendered the roads between Abiward 
and Sarakhs insecure. He happened on one occa- 
sion to hear some one reciting Sura Ivii. 15 “Is 
it not time for those that believe, to humble their 
hearts before God’s warning” and in consequence 
became converted He then went to Kufa, where he 
studied Tradition, and afterwaids to Mecca, where 
he remained till his death. From the anecdotes 
1 elated of him, it is cleai that he was one of 
those pious ascetics to whom vvoildly greatness and 
pleasures are as nothing, no original opinions and 
views ascribed to him have been handed down, 
but he IS consideied one of the most reliable and 
piolific transmitteis of Tradition 

Bibliography Ibn Sa^d , Tabakat (ed 
Sachau), v. 366, Ibn Khallikan, WafayTit (ed 
Wustcnfeld), 542, ^Attar, Tadhkirat al- 

Awhya (ed. Nicholson), 1 74 et seq , al-Ku- 

shaiii, Rnala (Cairo 1318), p 10 seq , al- 
Hudjwiu, Kashf al-MahdjUb^ transl. by Nichol- 
son, p 97 seq 
FUptJLT. [See i-U7UiI.] 

FULBE. [See pul] 

FULK, the usual name foi ship in the Korean 
(safina is only found four times). Navigation seems 
to have made a profound impression on Muham- 
mad’s mind, in numerous passages in the Korean 
37 , \vi I4,xvii 68, XXXI. 30, XXXV I3,xxxvi 
41 etc) the fact that God has given man power 
over the waters {sakhkhaf o') ^ so that they bear 
ships, IS quoted by Muhammad as a special proof 
of God's grace. 

Bulk IS more particulaily Noah’s Ark Tlie 
KoTan docs to some extent but it is lathei the 
histones of the Prophets that give all soits of 
inteiesting details of the building and equipment 
of the ark By God’s command Nuh had fust of 
all to plant the trees necessary for the building 
of the ark and he planted plane-trees {sai^) 
During the forty years that these were growing 
no childien were boin on earth Being asked what 
form the ark was to assume, God answered that 
the upper pait and the back were to be like that 
of a cock and the hull also to be like the body of a 
bird, and that it was to have three stories {(abaiat') 
The dimensions aic variously given, according to 
the “possessors of a scripture” it was 80 (sic) ells 
long, 50 broad and 30 high, according to other 
statements the dimensions were 660, 330 and 33 
ells The ark was nailed in the ordinal y way 
(^(lluilu dusu)^»^ Suia liv 13) and covered with 
pitch internaHy and externally, God caused a 
spring of pitch to well forth for this special pur- 
pose — On one occasion the disciples of Jesus 
asked then master to raise a man from the 
dead who would tell them what the ark was like. 
Jesus raised up S5m (according to Tabail, 1 107 
it was Kham), the son of Nuh, from a piece of 
earth, and he told them that the ark was 1200 
ells long, 600 broad and had three stories, one 
for quadrupeds, one for birds and the third for 
human beings. When the accumulation of excie- 
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ment became a nuisance, Nuh seized the tail of an 
elephant and fiom it was produced a pair of swine 
which devoured the excrement, the mice became 
a plague, so he struck the lion on the forehead 
and a pair of cats came forth from its nose and 
destroyed the mice — According to the Korean 
(Sura xl 46), the landing place of the Ark was the 
mountain rijUDi. [Cf. this article 1 1059b et seq\ 
Bibliography' The commentaries on the 
Korean on the accounts of the Deluge, HaTabl, 
Ktsas al-Anbtya (ed. Cairo 1325), p 34 et seq,'^ 
G Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselmanner 
(1845), p. 45, Grunbaum, Neue Beitrage zur 
sem Sagenkiinde (1893), p. 79 ct seq,\ R. Basset, 
Contes Berber es (Pans 1887), p. 25-26, et les 
sources Nouveaux Contes Berberes (Pans 1897), 
p_203 — 205 (H Bauer.) 

FUMANf [See '"abd AL-tATTAn.] 

FUNDUK, “hazel-nut”. “The fiindiik is the 
fruit of a tree, round like a nut, enclosing a kernel 
like the pistachio-nut” {Ib.tsan'), Also (in the dia- 
lect of Syria and Marocco) a house at which tra- 
vellers alight, by the way side 01 m a town ; an 
inn or hostel, corresponding to the Persian ^an. 
The deiivation is probably from the Greek Tav- 
loKiioy (A. S. Fulton.) 

FUNDUKLY or Fyndykly, the name of the 
old gold coin of Turkey, said to be derived 
fiom the pearl border, which was likened to grains 
oi coen {funduk) Ghalib, Takwim^ p. 274). 

This name only came into general use when two 
different gold coins began to be struck. The Tur- 
kish gold coin that had been in use till then, 
usually called simply altyn based its weight on 
that of the ducat. Down to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, European ducats, usually of Venetian 
origin and later Hungarian and Dutch ducats, 
circulated almost exclusively in the Ottoman do- 
minions. To make them pass current in Turkey 
they were countermaiked sahh by the authorities. 
The oldest native gold com dates from 883 (1478) 
and was struck in Constantinople These gold 
coins were to be of the same value as European 
ducats and are therefore of about 2372 carat fine, 
and weigh 3 49 grammes (Hungarian ducat 3.491 
grammes, Dutch, 3 494), but well preserved speci- 
mens run from 3 43 downwards. This coin bore 
the most different names: Altyn^ Zekln (Zeccino), 
Fluf ln or Biluri (Florenus), ^aht (in the pro- 
vinces bordering on Persia), Aihiafi (in Agyp- 
ten). Suit am (in the Baibaiy States), Tughraly^ 
Zendqirli^ from the ornamentation etc, 

A second gold coin was introduced alongside 
of the ducat in the reign of Sultan Ahmad III. 
(1115 — 1143= 1703 — 1730), of the weight of 
2 6 grammes, and was called zei -mahbub [q. v.], 
and the old gold coin received the name fundukly. 
The lattei has not been struck since the reign of 
Mahmud II 

Bibliography , Behn, Essat sur V Histone 
ccononiique dc la Turquie {yout //. Asiat.^ 6 . 
Sene, 111. iv. v.), S. Bernard, Mimotre sur Us 
Monnaies d^ Egypt e (^Description de VEgypte^ 
Etat Moderne^ Vol xvi. of the Octavo edition, 
p. 267 et stq')^ St. Lane-Poole, The Coins of 
the Turks in the Bntish Afuseum^ London 1883 
(Introduction); IsmSTl Ghfilib, Takwhn-i Mas- 
kukat-i "^Uthmanlya^ Constantinople 1307, p. 
297, Zambaiir, Pragungen der Osmanen in Bos- 
men ( IVienei Num Zeiischr.^ 1908). 

(E. V Zambaur.) 
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FUNG (FUni 2J), a tribe or mixture ot 
tribes in the Anglo-Egy ptian Sudan. The 
name is said to be derived from a ghilluk word 
denoting “stianger” and is originally applied to 
a negroid race related to or identical with the 
Shilluks on the White Nile They became pro- 
minent at the end of the 15^^ centuiy a. d. by 
conquering an extensive portion of the eastern 
Sudan where they founded the famous kingdom 
of Seunai At the time of the conquest and sub- 
sequently to It their kings and notables inter- 
married with Sudan Arabs and ultimately claimed 
Arab descent v^hich they or their com t genealogists 
traced back to the BanI Umaiya. It is noteworthy 
that of the names borne by their kings a consider- 
able proportion aic non-Arabic and non-Muslim 
The hung dynasty of Sennar was founded by 
^Vmara Dunkas (= ‘^Amara , the son of Dunkas) 
who reigned from a d 1505 to 1534 In alliance 
With ^Abd Allah Djama^, the chief of the ‘’Abdal- 
lat tribe, be conqueied the countiy between the 
White and Blue Niles and established himself at 
bennar, while '^Abd All^th founded a semi-inde- 
pendent d) nasty at Kern, north of hyiartum Ihe 
F’ung dynasty lasted down to 1789 in which year 
the throne was usurped by the Hamadj tribe who 
held possession until the time of the Egyptian 
conquest Lists of the Fung kings are given by 
Shukair (see below') and the hrench traveller Cail- 
liaud The two differ in details while agreeing 
on the main features. During its most flourishing 
period in the 18 ^ centuiy the Fung kingdom 
extended from the third Cataract in the north to 
hazoghli on the Blue Nile in the south, and from 
the Red Sea on the east to the White Nile and 
Kordofan in the west Only the country between 
the White and Blue Niles was directly governed 
by the Sennar kings, while Fazoghli and the 
Northern Sudan had their own tribal lulers who 
were tributary to the Fung 

The Fung seem to have embraced Islam at the 
time of then rise to power, but, even in the days 
of Bruce (see below), many pagan practices sur- 
vived among them The use of Arabic was general 
only among the upper classes 

The present Fung are a Negio people in the 
Sennar province. Their district, called l)ar hung, 
extends south of North Lat 12, from the Abyssi- 
nian frontier to the White Nile Their head (shaikh) 
IS a direct descendant of the old Fung dynasty, 
but the tribe is small in numbers and unimportant 
Even at their most flourishing period they seem 
to have made little advance in civilization, and 
their kings cultivated Muslim sciences only to the 
extent of occasionally attracting Arab scholars to 
their court 

Bibliography Theie are several Mss his- 
tones of the Fung Kingdom, e. g the Br Mus 
Ms Or 2345 , others were used by Na'^um 
Shukair, but their mutual relationship has not 
been studied 

Cp further Na^um Bey Shuljair, Td'rikh 
al-^dUn (Cairo, 1903), esp. Vol. 11. 73 et seq.^ 
J. Bruce, Tiavels to discover the Source of the 
Nile in the Years 1768 — 1773 (London and 
Edinburgh, 1813), Vol 6, passim, F. CaiUiaud, 
Voyage a Meroe etc. 18 ig — 1822 (Pans, 1826 — 
1828), Tr^maux, Le Soudan (Pans n. d ). p 190 — 
206; R. Hartmann, Skizze dcr Land^thaf t Sen- 
ndr {Zeitschr. fur allgem, Erdkunde,^ N*^. 1 1 5, 

1 1 7, 1863, p. I — 40. 153 — 200), Lejean, Note 
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sur les Foung et leur idibmc {Bull, de la Soc, 
de Geographic,^ 1865, Vol 1 238 — 252), Deh^rain, 
Le Soudan cgyptien (Pans 1898), p 49 — 69, 
88 — 90, 94 — 98, E. A Wallis Budge, The 
Egyptian Sudan,^ its history and monuments,^ 2 
vols. (London, 1907), see index. The Anglo- 
Egy ptian Sudan ed by Lt Col. Count Gleichen 
(London, 1905), Vol. 11 122, H A. MacMichael, 
The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofan 
(Cambridge, 1912), p 224 et seq , Diedrich Wes- 
termann. The Shilluk people,^ their Language 
and folklore (Philadephia and Berlin, 1912), 
p 111 et seq , H C. Jackson, Tooth of Fin^ 
being some Account of the ancient Kingdom of 
Sennai (Oxford, 1912) (b. IIilleison) 

al-FURAT is the Aiabic name of the Euphra-* 
tes, called in Sumerian bu-ra-nu-nu, Assyr Tu- 
rdtii,^ Hebrew Syriac , On the name 

and the notices by authors in antiquity cf Weiss- 
bach’s article Euphrates in Pauly -Wissow'a, vi. 
1195 it seq , we need only note here that, ac- 
coiding to modem travellers, it does not seem 
absolutely ceitain that the names Kaia-SO and 
Muiad-Sil are applied respectively to the northern 
arm, the “Western Euphiates” and the southern, 
the “Eastern Euphrates”, Murad-Su, like Frat, is 
rathei applied to both tributaiy streams (cf 
Gcogr Journ.,^ viii 1896, p 333 note), and pei- 
haps Belck’s {Beiti age ztir Alien Geographic,^ 1. 
45) supposition, that Mm ad is only a populai 
etymology for Piirat [cf also the name Djebel 
Marad in Pseudo- Wakidl (see Tomaschek, Sasun,, 
p 17), which is to be located in the distiict in 
which the “Eastern” Euphrates rises], is not to be 
dismissed offhand 

The Arab geographers, to whose notices this 
article is limited, regard the northern tributary 
aim as the true upper course of the iiver. It 
rises in the district of Kalikala [cf ir/lrUm, 11 
p 31] in a mountain called ^frdkhs or some 
such name, in which we may probably recognise 
the 6po(; of Ptolemy , and the Mons 

Panieidcs of the Tabula Pcutingeiiana For the 
upper couise of the river we have the very im- 
portant desciiption by Ibn Serapion, whose text 
has been published with translation by G Le 
Stiange in the Joui n R, As. Soc.^ 1895 and 
more recently his statements have been discussed 
by Tomaschek in a valuable paper in the L'est- 
uluift fur II Kiepert (1898), p. 137 — 149. 

The Euphiates icceives fiom the west below 
Kamkh the waters of the Nahr Lul^Iya (probably 
the modern Armudan-Cai), the Nahr Abrik (the 
Calta-Irmak flowing from Abrl^c = Diwrigi) and 
the Nahr Andja (the modern Angu-Cai, the lowei 
course of the river system of ‘'Arabkir). Below 
(Ibn Serapion wrongly says above) the mouth of 
the last named river the Western joins the Eas- 
tern Euphrates, the Nahr ArsanSs rising in Tariin 
(Taraunitis), which not far from Shim shat (Arsa- 
mosata, cf R. Xiepert, Forrnae orbis antiqui,, text 
to sheet 5, p 8^^) is augmented by the Nahi al- 
DhFb and the Nahr Salkit (accoiding to Tomas- 
chek, the rivers Peri-Su and Sungut). The united 
stream now flow's past Hisn al-Minshar (the modern 
Musbei-Dagh, Khalil al-Zahirl, Zubda,, p. 52. 
Afll^a/^y receives on the west bank the Nahr 
Djardjariya (probably the Kuru-( 5 ai) which flows 
from the neighbourhood of Kharshana, further the 
Nahr Kubal^ib 1. e. the ToJehma-SO. The latter, into 
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which flow the Nahr KurSkis = Sultaii-Su and the 
Nahr al-Zainuk, which iriigates by a branch Malatya, 
IS crossed by the celebrated Kantarat Kubakib, 
the modem KirVgozkopru (see Yorke in the Geogr 
Jotirn ^ viii. 1896, p. 328 , I.ehmann-Haupt, 

Ar 7 nemcr 7 ^ i. 486). On the east bank the Euphiates 
receives the Nahr Henzit (Boyuk-Cai) which still 
pieserves the name of the capital of the old dis- 
trict of Anzitene and then enters the cataract dis- 
trict, which it does not leave till it reaches Gerger 
(see von Moltke, Brief c uber 7 Aistafide ... tn 
der p. 305 — 310, E Huntington in 

Zeitschi fur EthnoL^ IQOI*) P 183 — 204) • 

Leaving the mountainous countiy the Euphiates 
divides the flat tableland into two, and forms the 
boundary between Syria and al-Djazha below Su- 
maisSt At fiist the river continues as before to 
leccive impoitant tributaries from the west only. 
Of these the most important is the Nahr Sandja 
01 Nahr al-Azrak crossed by the famous Kantarat 
Sandja, which, like the Singas of the ancients (cf 
R. Kiepert, d'ormae O) bis Aritiqui^ text to sheet 5, 
p i^), IS certainly to be identified with the Gok- 
Su and not with the Bolam-Su, on account of 
the Roman bridge that still suivives in the latter 
(see Humann and Puchstein, Retsen^ p. 393 et seq^ 
Below the rocky citadel of KaLat al-Rum and the 
crossing of al-Biia, of particular importance since 
the Crusading period [cf. iuri-dJIK, i 723^^ etseq']^ 
there is still the Nahr Sadjtii to be mentioned 
In the eaily middle ages Djisi Manbidj, the latei 
KaLat al-Nadjm, and al-Rakka wcic the mam places 
wheie the Euphrates could be crossed. Below the 
last named place the al-Balildi, using in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ilarran, joins the mainstream at al- 
Rakka al-Sawda^, the modern ruins of al-Sainra^ (see 
Sarre and Ilerzfeld, Aichaol Rcnc un hupJuat- 
und Tig} is-Gebict^ 1. 160) It is true that the 
modem very important crossing at Der al-Zdr 
[q V , 1. 936''] seems to have had a piedecessor in 
an ancient Birtha [see above i 724"^ /////dz ] and 

is probably mentioned by Yakut, ii 662 as Dan 
Rumman, but it has only become of any consid- 
erable importance in modem times The place 
of Der al-Zoi at the present day was held in 
ancient times by Circesium, the Karkisiya of the 
Arabs at the mouth of the Khabur, which flowing 
from Ra\ al-‘^Ain, according to the lepeated state- 
ments of the Arab authors, formed with its tii- 
butaiy the Hirmas from Tur *^Abdin, a navigable 
connection between the Euphrates and the Tigiis 
m the Nahr al-Tharthar, but, according to the 
lecent investigations of Sarre and Ilerzfeld, a/, 
i. 193, this must be regaided as more than doubt- 
ful. The place of the ancient Circesium, the modern 
Dor al-Zdi, was filled, particulaily in the later 
middle ages, by the double village of Rahba, 01 
the Daliya of Malik b Tawk, a little south of the 
former, the lands of which were watered by the 
Nahr Sabd canal, which began before Karkisiya, 
and was called after Sa^id b. '’Abd al-Malik b 
MarwSn (see Peters, Nippur^ 1. 127 and 129 et 
A. Musil, In Nor divest arabten und Sudmeso- 
potamien^ p lO of the reprint from the Anzeiget 
del phtl.-hist Kl dei IVtener Akad , I 9 J^ 3 » I) 
While modem geogiaphers make Southern Me- 
sopotamia begin at ^Ana [q. v., i. 344^ et 
already celebiated m the middle ages for its palms, 
where the cultivation of the datepalm in the Euphra- 
tes valley begins, the waters o(,the middle ages as 
a rule place the boundary between al-Djaziia and al- 


Tial^ much farther south on the Euphrates. The Ccrl 
Sa^^de, which was led out of the Euphrates down- 
wards from Hit, the course of which can be traced 
almost as far as Nedjef (see Peters, Nippur^ 1, 166 
and 313, 11. 327, Meissner, Von Babylon nach den 
Rumen von Hira und Huarnaq^ p. 15), has un- 
fortunately not yet been sufficiently explored for its 
real importance and relation to Khandak Sabur (see 
Noldeke, Sasamden^ p 57, G. Le Strange, 
Caliphate^ p. 65) and to the Wadi ^Ain al-Tamr 
(see Musil, op cit.^ p 1 1), which, according to 
Ibn Serapion, flowed into the Euphrates at Hit 
Accoidmg to Ibn Serapion a canal, called Nahr 
Dudjail, flowed fiom the Euphrates at al-Rabb (7 
farsakh from al-Anbar, 12 fiom Hit, possibly the 
Umm al-Ru^as in Peters, Nippur^ ii. 45) to the 
Tigris ncai ‘^Ukbara (see Streck, Die alte Land- 
schaft Babylonun^ p 24), but it seems soon to 
have been silted up, as the later geographers give 
this name only to a Tigris-canal perhaps ori- 
ginally connected with tlie ancient Dudjail (see 
Stieck, op. Lit p. 33 ana 220 et seq) 

Only a little farther down, at al-Anbar [q. v., 
348], begins the great network of the Baby- 
lonian canal system which dates back into remote 
antiquity, although only the remains survive to- 
day The usual identification of the four mam 
canals, Nahr Tsa, Nahr Sarsar, Nahr al-Malik and 
Nahr Kutha, led from the Euphrates, is given in the 
article 1. 969 et seq. (for details see Streck, 

op cit p 25 et seq\ but in the present state 
of oui knowledge of the country it can only be 
regarded as highly hypothetical. Shortly after they 
branch off, the Euphrates divides into two arms 
The western arm, according to the Arabs, the 
rivei proper, which flows past Kufa and is finally 
lost in the Batlha [q. v , i et seq "] west of WSsit, 
IS also called al-'’AlkamT, which Musil {op. cit..^ 
p 13) has found E.N E of Kerbela as the name 
of an ancient canal, perhaps forming the northern 
continuation of the modem Hindlye arm. The 
eastern arm of the Euphrates, which even in Ibn 
Serapion’s time held a greater stream of water, 
for the first part of it corresponded to the bed 
of the modern Euphrates propei, until since about 
1889 the river began to pour the greater part ol 
its waters into the Hindiye aim (see Peters, Nip 
bill., u 335, Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris 
p 38 and 57), again divides near Babil. Its 
eastern arm, which flow^s to the Tigris under the 
name Nahi Sura al-A^^Ia, Sarat al-Kabira, Nahr al- 
Nil, or Nahr Sabiis via the town of al-Nil, the mo- 
dem Niliye, has been thoroughly explored by Sarre 
and Heizfeld {Arch. Reise.^ 1. 234 — 247) except for 
Us eastern extremity. How far the western branch, 
the Nahi Sura al-Asfal, corresponds to the modern 
course of the Euphrates or the canals Shatt al-Nil, 
Shatt al-Kar which flow to the southeast, cannot 
yet be exactly determined This arm likewise ends 
in the great swampy area of the Batiha, the out- 
flow from which, Nahr Abi ’ 1 -Asad, which runs 
into the Didjlat al-'Awra^, may in a way be des- 
cribed as the lower course of the Euphiates. 

This is in Its mam outlines the picture drawn 
by the Arab geographers, particularly Ibn Serapion, 
That the details, which they give us, are not 
always intelligible, is not remarkable considering 
the deficiencies m our knowledge of the country 
that contradictions seem to be found in them, need 
not cause sui prise, when w’C consider how much 
the river has changed Us course, of which the 
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shifting to the south m quite recent tines of its 
confluence with the Tigris is a striking example 
(see Geog) , yourn,^ xxxv. II with map). The 
Arabs themselves knew of considerable changes in 
the course of the Euphiates, for example, Mas^udl 
{Murudj^ 1. 216), says, that in the peiiod of Hira’s 
piosperity sea-going ships came up as far as Nedjef 
in the old riverbed {al-^Atik) A detailed account 
has already been given [1 675 et seq ] of the 

Arabs’ knowledge of the history of the Batiha It 
IS perhaps evidence of the gradual alteration m 
this area of swamps that, according to ceitain 
authors (see Btdi. Geogr Ar ^ 111 20, note i, cf 
also Yakut, 111 860 tt \ an arm of thcEuphia- 
tcs — it can probably only be the Nahr Suia 
al- \sfal — enteied the Tigris at Wasit. Not only 
IS the history of the Euphiates in antiquity and 
the middle ages still veiy obscure, but we have 
only very meagre information regarding the chan- ! 
ges in its couise in recent times For what is I 
known on this subject we can only here refer the 
reader to the general textbooks on geography and 
the encyclopaedias as well as for the economic 
importance of the rivei 

Bib hog) aphy The Arab geographers and 
the more important western woiks arc given 
under didjlv, ^^e may here mention as a car- 
tographical aid R. Kiepert’s excellent Karte von 
Khinai>ien (i 400000) Important monographs 
are mentioned in the text For further details 
cf the separate articles (R H\rtmvnn) 
FURKAN (a), Discrimination, revela- 
tion, salvation. The word is found in Aiabic 
literature as an original Arabic word and also as 
one borrowed from the Aramaic The meaning 
of the word in various passages in the KoFan 
cannot always be exactly determined, Muhammad 
made a wide use of it, he was fond of words 
with a long vowel in the last syllable on account 
of their solemn sound 

I The Arabic word means separation, dis- 
tinction, proof Probably, how evei, this meaning 
is not found in the Korean, although the commen- 
tators constantl) expound it as having the theo- 
logical shade of meaning of “disci imination be- 
tween true and false” It is not impossible that 
Muhammad came by this means to use it in the 
meaning of 

2. Revelation, as this meaning of the word 
is not found in Aramaic Thus it is applied in 
the Korean to pre-Muhammadan revelations, e g 
Sura XXI. 49, 111. 2, where, according to Zamakh- 
sljari, it IS a name for the whole class of heavenly 
books. But it IS used of the Korean in Sura xxv. i, 
where it is said “Blessed is he that hath sent 
down the fui kan to his servant, that he might 
be a Warner to the creatures” , and among later 
writers it has become a synonym for Korean 
3 In the meaning “salvation” the word is cer- 
tainly an Aramaic loanword Thus in Sura viii. 42 
“ . -and w'hat we have revealed to our servant 
on the day of the Burkan^ on the day when the two 
hosts met”. Here the battle of Badr is called the 
“day of the Furkan'’' Some of the commentators 
on this passage give the meaning “victory” 

But this is the Aramaic furkana^ synonymous 
with the Hebrew ye^ha^ “salvation”. 

Bibliography A Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed atis dem Judenthume aufgenommen , 
p. 55 et seq , Schwally, Zeitschr der Deutsche 
MorgenL Gesellsch , In. 1 34 et seq , Noldeke- * 


Schwally, Geschtchte des Qordns^i, 34, Noldeke, 
Nene Bettrhge zur semitischen Sprachwtssenschaft^ 
p 23 et seq, , cf. A Dictionary of Technical 
Terms {^Bibliotheca Indica\ li 1130. 

__ (A J Wknsinck) 

FURUS [See the art. I IKH, 11. 104^.] 

FURUp. [See tARD and i-irde, 11. 61*^ and m**.] 
FURUGH (Abu ’i -Kasim KhAn), a Persian 
poet, born in KSshan, descendant of Fath 'All 
Khan, the piince of poets, lived foi long in Kho- 
rasan, then settled in TeherSn, where he lived a 
retired life only associating with mystics. He lived 
in*'the xixdi centuiy, we do not know the dates 
of his birth or death Among his poems he wrote 
verses on the death of Muhammad Shah and the 
accession of Nasir al-Din 

Bibliography Rida Kull Khan, Madjme^ 
al-Fnsahd,^ Vol 11 p 370 — 382 

_ (Cl Huart ) 

FURUGH al-DIN (Muhammad MaiidI), a 
Persian poet, born in Tabriz in 1223 (1808), 
an aident student fiom the age of seven, he en- 
teied the service of various individuals of high 
rank, among them Feiidlin Mirza, a piince of 
the royal family, who had written poems under 
the name Farrukh (a name of the hero Feiidun 
in Firdawsl’s yhahtidniah\ from whom he took 
the name Furugh-i Fariukhl. In Teheian he held 
a high position in the offices of the chancellery 
He collected his Arabic and Persian poems m 
his Tadhkt) at al-Shabab (“Memoirs of Youth”), 
which forms a kind of autobiography 

B i b hog rap hy Rida Kull Khan, Madqma^ 
al-Fu^aha,^ Vol. 11 p. 396 — 400. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

furUshI, I. Suinamc of the Persian poet 
Muhammad of Isfahan, who had studied the Al- 
magesta of Ptolemy and became poet laureate to 
Timur Shah Durrani after spending his youth in 
travel 

2. The surname of a janissary of Awdona in the 
time of Sultan Sulaiman, skilled in music and the 
composition of riddles 

3 The surname of Mirza Muhammad Husain 
Ispahan! Zaka^ al-Mulk, a Persian poet and editor 
of the Tarbtya,^ who died in 1908. 

B ibliogi aphy Rida Kuli Khan, Afadqrna^ 
al-dtisahd^ Vol ii p 382, Hammei, Geschichte 
des osinan Dichtkiinst,^ 11. 491 , Browne, The 
Persian Revolution,^ p 404. (Cl Huart.) 
FUSTAT. [See cairo, 1. 816^ et seq^ 

FUTA DJALLON , a district in West 
Africa, in the N. W. of French Guinea, to which 
it is politically attached It consists of a moun- 
tainous area, the most impoitant in West Africa 
with an avciage height of 3000, 3500 feet. These 
highlands border in the E on the mountains of 
the Mandingo terntoiy; m the S. they slope in 
a series of shelving spurs to the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean, while in the N. they gradually 
slope down to Bondu The geographical and oro- 
graphical conditions of the land aie only slightly 
known at present The most recent journeys of 
exploration have meiely established, that the south 
and west borders are foimed of sandstone plateaus, 
while the older kinds of stone, granite and gneiss, 
occupy the centre. The structure of the mountains 
IS rather irregular, the general picture is of a 
plateau from which rise peaks 600 to 1000 feet 
high, bordered by a sandstone range deeply cut 
by erosion. 
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The average elevation of Futa assures the land 
a moie moderate and healthy climate than the 
coast lands. The temperature is lowei than on 
the coast and the thermometer shows considerable 
variations at all seasons of the year During the 
dry season (December to June) diffeiences of 25, 
30 and 32® C. may be noticed in the course of 
a single day, during the winter or lainy season 
(May to November) the nights are always fresh. 
Nor does rain ever entirely stop during the dry 
season, but falls very heavily in winter, and reaches 
its maximum in spring when the south winds laden 
with moisture from the Atlantic Ocean set m. 
Although Futa Djallon has a smaller rainfall than 
the coast, it has a better supply than the neigh- 
bouiing lands on the Upper Senegal and the Up- 
per Niger. 

huta Djallon is one of the most important hy- 
diographic centres of Africa We may distinguish 
two gieat watersheds, one m the S in the distiict 
of Timbo, where the Baleio (Bafing), the Tene, 
the Kinkisso, a tributaiy of the Niger, and the 
Konkure, which flows into the Atlantic Ocean, 
rise, and anothei in the N , in the neighbourhood 
of Labe, from which flow the Gambia, the Salla 
(Kakrima) and the Komba (Rio Grande). To get 
beyond the boundaries of Futa the rivers with a 
S or S W course have to cross the mountain 
wall, which they do in numerous falls, rapids 
and deep lavines, usually running fiom N E to 
S. W. Although the slope of the country is much 
more giadual to the N, the valleys heie are quite 
as narrow and often overhung by steep cliffs 

Futa has long been regarded as a country with 
a iich and luxurious vegetation, but it does not 
seem to deserve this reputation, at least not every- 
where. The most frequent featuie m the structuie 
of the countiy is the “bowal”, a locky plateau 
covered with feriifeious boulders, sometimes over- 
grown with thin scrub, but sometimes so bare 
and stony that some tiavellers compare it with 
the hammadas of the Sahara During the lainy 
season the ground is covered with a kind of giassy 
vegetation which varies in thickness with the natuie 
of the country and lasts for longer or shoiter 
peiiods Tiees are lacking except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the water-courses, nevertheless, 
the valleys are very well wooded , on the slopes 
and in the cavities which collect the necessary soil, 
little wooded islands {da?itai cs) are formed which, 
where they are found in large numbers, seem to 
form an extensive continuous forest The villages 
are surrounded by orchards of orange, melon, kola 
and mango tiees. The karttc or butter tiee and 
vaiious kinds of bamboo aie widely diffused, but 
the palms are small and few m number. Finally m 
some granite districts we find meadows, cultivated 
fields and plantations beside one anothei which give 
the country a certain similaiity to parts of Switzer- 
land and the Auvergne. But this is the exception. 

The fauna is not so rich as in the Sudan, it 
is represented by antelopes, gazelles and especially 
monkeys, the lattei being so numerous that the 
inhabitants have to institute “diives” to piotect 
their crops from being ruined by them The scar- 
city of large carnivora has favoured the develop- 
ment of cattle-reaiing so that at the present day 
there are three kinds of sheep and four of cattle 
in Futa, of which one, the buffalo, used as a 
beast of burden, was intioduced into the country 
by the pastoral Fulbe. 


The number of inhabitants is unknown; it is 
tentatively estimated at 600,000- 700,000. The 
principal settlements are Timbo, the residence of 
the Almamy (9000 inhabitants^), Labe (5000^), 
Medina, Kade and Fugumba (i 0,000), the holy 
city, where the rulers are consecrated. The popu- 
lation is composed of various elements, among 
which the Mande predominate. We find represent- 
atives of the different branches of this race here, 
Diallonke, Susu, Soninke and half breeds like the 
Khassonke and notably the Fula, who are the 
result of a mixture of the Mande and Fulbe and 
during the last 150 years have become supreme 
over the other groups. There are also Peuhl or 
Fulbe, but they are less numerous in Futa proper 
than in the neighbouring territories and follow 
the pastoial life of their forefathers, although there 
is a marked tendency among them to exchange a 
nomadic for a settled life 

The social divisions of the people corre- 
spond to some extent to Aiis diversity of origin. 
The highest class consists of an ecclesiastical and 
military aristocracy, the foimer composed of mara- 
bouts, the latter of prominent Fula, the descen- 
dants of Muslim immigrants or native chiefs who 
have became converts to Islam These nobles who 
have special titles {alpha^ sAftkhn etc.) are grouped 
in families like the Roman '^-gentes'' and take an 
active part in the political life of the country; 
they have seats in the assemblies and supply the 
Almamys with their civil and military officers Next 
to them are the negroes and the Muslim Fulbe, 
they attend the assemblies as vassals of the nobles 
but as a rule take no part in their deliberations; 
they live in villages which are called gor, A third 
class compiises the non-Muslim freemen. These 
are usually artisans (weavers, carpenters, shoema- 
kers) and live in separate groups *in the gor or 
near them They are endogamous and are excluded 
from any share in political life Lastly slaves are 
very numerous, because the conqueiors of the 
Sudan, e g al-Hadjdj ^Omar and Samory used to 
exchange their pnsoneis for the cattle of Futa. 
These slaves fall into two classes domestics, whose 
position IS fairly comfortable and who enjoy a rela- 
tive independence, and agricultural labourers, whose 
lot IS a much harder one. The latter are settled 
in special villages {yundc\ are supervised by over- 
seeis and severely punished if they attempt to 
escape Since the establishment of the French 
protectorate, however, slavery is no longer legal. 

As to religion the population of Futa is 
divided into Muslims and fetish worshippers. A 
few negro tribes have remained idolaters, for ex- 
ample, a section of the Fulbe which has retained 
Its original beliefs The predominant religion, how- 
ever, is Islam which the Fulbe brought into the 
land and whose progress coincided with the polit- 
ical victory of this race. The Islam of Futa Djal- 
lon IS fairly orthodox and less penetrated by 
heathen customs than among the Mande Hecquard 
describes it as Maliki, according to Lech&telier, 
it IS a “kind of national church formed from the 
mixture of KSdiiya and Tidjaniya doctrines”. Al- 
though Futa was and still is a centre of prosely- 
tising activity, the inhabitants are not at all fanat- 
ical. This lukewarmness is attributed to the pre- 
dominance of the Kadriyas whom the Ti^janlya, 
the representatives of Muslim intolerance in the 
Slidfin, have not been able to supplant in spite of 
all their efforts. The marabouts hold a very im- 
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portant social position. They form a kind of hier- 
archy ; at the top are the fodte who have often 
studied among the Moors of Tagant, next come 
the tamsir or heads of mosques, then the senm 
and the tabc uho have charge of the schools 

The government is a kind of “aristocratic 
republic” with an elected sovereign. The executive 
power IS in the hands of an almamy {al-tmani) 
who is at once head of the army, judge and high 
priest. Before the establishment of the protectorate 
the almamy was chosen by the Council of Eldeis, 
acclaimed by the assembly of freemen, and re- 
ceived the turban of investiture in the town of 
Fugumba He was chosen from among the des- 
cendants of the two founders of the Fula state, 
the Alfayas (descendants of Karomoko Alfa) and 
the Soryas (descendants of Ibrahima Sory) In 
pnnciple the elected sovereign ruled for two years, 
after which he retired for two years in favour of 
a representative of the rival family Devised to 
prevent rivalry and civil war, this rule of alter- 
nation was not always regularly observed The 
Council of the Elders which chose the sovereign, 
could also on occasion depose him, in noimal 
times it decided, under the presidency of the al- 
mamy, all questions of any importance of politics, 
law and religion. 

Futa was divided into provinces or diwal (9 
in the xviii^b century, 13 in 1881, ii in 1887), 
to which tributary regions were attached, whose 
number varied with the success or failure of Fula 
arms. Each dtwal was administered by a governor 
(Jambdo\ appointed by the almamy and assisted 
by a council of notables The villages obeyed the 
authority of chiefs w'ho likew'ise were assisted by 
a council In this organisation, which some Euro- 
pean travellers have compared to that of the Ca- 
rolingian Empire, the central power was very 
weak Some governors, those of Lab^ for example, 
were masters of territory moie extensive than that 
of the sovereign and had at their disposal resour- 
ces greater than his Ruined by the largesse ne- 
cessary to secure his election, impoverished by 
the necessity of keeping open table for his ad- 
herents, the almamy was very often incapable of 
making his authority lespected 

The history of Futa Djallon down to the \viiii>‘ 
century is obscure. About this time w’e find the 
Djallonke in the land, who had diiven out the 
original inhabitants, besides them a body of h'ulbe 
attracted by the extensive pastures, and finally 
the Fula already in such numbers that then name 
was applied by Europeans to this part of Africa 
(the name “Fouta Guialon, land of the Fula”, 
IS found in a map by d’Anville of the year 1717). 
Among the Fula were many Muhammadans, who 
undertook the conversion of the fetish-worshipping 
tribes to Islam under the leadership of marabouts. 
They overcame and formed small communities of 
them, whose chiefs recognised the authority of the 
Djallonke. In the second half of the xviii^h century 
the Fula succeeded in liberating themselves and 
founding an independent state This transformation 
was the work of two men, the marabout Ibrahima 
Sambego, who claimed to be of Arab and gherift 
origin, and his cousin Sory celebrated for his energy 
and bravery A holy war was proclaimed against 
the infidels and the lands to be conquered pro- 
mised as spoil to all the chiefs who took part 
The Fulbe adopted Islam en masse^ but the Djal- 
lonke resisted and were conquered. Their lives were 


respected, but a third of then lands and cattle 
divided among the conqueiors. An assembly at 
Timbo then chose Ibrahima as almamy, and he 
took the name Karainoko Alfa. The new soveieign 
leceived the turban of investiture at Fugumba from 
the hands of Alfa Otfiman Serianke, governor of 
the town, he made the Fula chiefs swear fealty 
to him and gave Sory command of the aimy The 
conquered countiy was divided into provinces or 
dtwal to the number of 9 in memory of the com- 
panions of the Prophet. 

Karamoko became insane in 1791 and was 
replaced by Sory as almamy But the victories 
and riches of the new ruler moused the fears and 
jealousies of the chiefs, who deposed him and ap- 
pointed in his stead Alfa Salifu, son of Kara- 
moko (1801) This youth of fifteen proved incapable 
of securing order in the interioi and could not 
prevent the invasion of Futa by the Wassulonke 
Soiy had to be iccalled, he diovc out the enemy 
and ruled the countiy without opposition till his 
death (1814) Power passed to his son Sadu but 
Alfa halifu protested and was suppoited by a 
party of nobles Two rival soff’s were thus formed, 
the Alfayas and the Soiyas, whose rivaliy steeped 
Futa in blood foi fifteen years An agieemcnt 
was finally reached between Abdulaye Bademba, 
chief of the Alfayas and Abdu ’ 1 -Gadeii {^Abd al~ 
Kadir)^ chief of the Soryas, it was decided that 
each of the two chiefs should govern alternately 
for peiiods of two years each This arrangement 
was violated almost as soon as it was concluded 
Abdulgaderi had his colleague assassinated and 
remained sole master of Imta for 15 years. 

On his death (1847) disorder again broke out. 
The Soryas and Alfayas each chose an almamy and 
flew to arms Al-Ha^jdj ^Omar attempted without 
great success to bung about a truce between the 
tw'o parties and it was only aftei 1856 that peace 
w'as finally established in the country hor 26 
years, Alfayas and Soi>as lived on good terms 
and furnished almamys by turns This was the 
most biilliant epoch in the history of Imta. Ihe 
almamys succeeded in restraining the turbulent 
spirits of the nobles and subjected the lands ad- 
joining buta to their authority. The people of 
Dinguiray, the fetishworshippers of the upper 
Casamance, the Gambia and the Rio Nunez had 
to become tributary to buta 

Europeans had for long been trying to enter 
into relations with buta During the fust half of 
the XIX century Fiench and English travellers 
setting out from the “factories” of Gambia and 
Sierra Leone penetrated into the intenoi Such 
were the Frenchmen Mollien (1819) and Rend 
Caillid (1827), and the Englishman Cooper Thom- 
son as well as various missionaries In 1850 Hec- 
quard spent a year theie and collected valuable 
information on the histoiy and civilisation of the 
country Lambert explored it in 1859. From 1880 
on French missions began to increase in numbei, 
Olivier de Sanderval, Gaboriaud and Ansaldi ende- 
avoured to find accessible routes to Futa, entered 
into commercial relations w'lth the natives and 
made preliminaiy surveys for the building of a 
railway into the interior. In 1881 Doctor Bayol 
signed a treaty with the almamy giving the French 
the exclusive right of establishing commercial de- 
pots in Futa and its dependencies 

The disorders that again broke out about this 
time facilitated the task of the French agents. 
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The almamy Ibrahim Sory, having to give up his | 
powers after his two years of office, was abandon- | 
ed by every one, but, arming his slaves, he 
overcame his adversaries and reigned alone till 
1887. On his death two Sorya rivals, Alfa Ma- 
madu Pat6 and Bokar Biio disputed the title of 
almamy. Bokar won and , feeling the need of 
support against his enemies, fell back on the 
hrench. He theiefore gave a good reception to 
the mission under Plat and Fras and concluded 
with them a treaty which placed Futa Djallon 
under the protection of ranee. For several yeais 
he remained faithful to his agreement, but then 
adopted a hostile attitude and tiied to impede the 
passage of caravans through his country Wishing 
to get rid of the Council of Flders, he aroused 
the discontent of the nobles, who deposed him 
and proclaimed his brother Abdulaye in his stead 
Bokar triumphed over the rebels, took Abdulaye 
prisonei and put him to death , but some of the 
partisans of this claimant appealed to the Fiench 
who, having already cause to complain of Bokar’s 
misdeeds, invaded Futa. Bokar tried without suc- 
cess to offei resistance, he was conquered and 
slam (November 1896) The French chose a new 
almamy, the piovmces of limbo, Buna and Kalen 
were left to him while the other “diwal” were 
declared independent A French resident was in- 
stalled in limbo. Since then the geographical and 
economic survey of the country has been pursued 
by several expeditions of which the most important 
have been those of Dr. Maclaud (1898-1899), while 
a railway, which has now i cached Timbo, was 
begun to connect the Upper Nigei and French 
Guinea through I'uta 
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pics (ie la Senegambte^ Pans 1878, Di Bayol, 
Voyage en Senegambte^ Pans 1888, Rene Cailli6, 
Journal Fun Voyage a Tcmbouctou , , Pans 
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(Annales dc Geographic ^ 1909)1 Doltei , Uber 
dtc Cap Vet den ttach dem Rto Grande und 
Futah-Djallon^ Leipzig 1884, Fras, Lcs re- 
sultats SLicntifiques dc la mission du Eouta- 
Djallon {Bull Soc geogr cornmci ciale^ Boideaux, 
1891), Goldsbury, Expedition dans la Gamble 
{Bull, Socitte Geogr ^ Pans 1881), do, Expedt- 
tion to the upper Gambia {Petermanns Mittheil 
1882, Ileft 8), L. Guebhard, Histoire du Fouta- 
Djallon et des almamy s {Bull Co mite Afriquc 
f) anfatsc^ 1 909, Fen^eignements coloniaux,^ n®. 3) , 
do, VAgiicultuyc au Eouta-D;allon {Fe 7 >, Co- 
lomalc^ Nouvelle s6rie, ix 1909), do, Le com- 
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les moeurs des Peuls du Fouta,^ Pans n d , 
Lambert, Voyage dans le E'out a- Djallon {Tout 
du Monde,^ 1862), J. Machat, Lcs t ivure^ du 
Slid et le Fouta- Djallon,^ Paris 1909; Dr. Mac- 
laud, Gutnee ftangaise et Fonta-Djallon {Rev, 
colontale^ 1899), do., A travet s la Guinec et le 
Fouta-Djallon {Bull, Comite Ajttque frangaise^^ 
1899); Madrolle, Notes d^un voyage en Afrique 


occidentale Pans 1893; G. Mollien, Voyage 
dans Vintcneur de V Afrique aux sources du 
Senegal et de la Gamble,^ Pans 1820, 2 vol.; 
Noirot, A travers le Fouta-Djallon et le Bam- 
bouc,^ Pans 1889; Oliver de Sanderval, Dc VAt- 
lantique au Niger par le Fouta- Djallon,^ Paris 
1883; do.. La conquete du Fouta- Djallon, Paris 
1890. (G. Yver.) 

FUTUWA (a ). In ordinary usage this word 
means all the honourable qualities that 
distinguish a noble youth {fata\ particu- 
larly generosity (karam, sakhcE'). 

The members of the family of the Prophet 
regarded themselves as the true representatives of 
futmva^ which they inherited fiom their ancestor and 
in course of time received the meaning of chiv- 
alry, knightly rank, they based this claim on 
an alleged saying of the Prophet's “/5 fata ilia 
^All {jva la saif ilia Dhjt d-E'akaP\ cf. Chrontque 
dc Tabart,^ tiad Zotenberj, 111 27; according to 
another tradition it was called from heaven by 
an angel on the day of Badr, Muhibb al-Din al- 
Tabari, al-Rtyad al-nadira [Cairo 1327], 11 190 

tnfia — On the use of this saying cf. Reinaud, 
Monumens,^ 11. 153, 307, Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indte,^ 1873, 11. 333 et seq,'). It is related 
of the Caliph al-Nasir lidlni’llSh (575 — 662 = 
1180 — 1225), who according to the Kit al-Fakht i 
was an Imami, that he granted several princes 
and nobles the rank of futuwa,^ with which he 
associated the privilege of ramy al-bunduk. In- 
stallation consisted in the ceremonial putting on 
of a pair of tiousers, called sarawtl al-futuxva or 
libas alfutuwa,^ and drinking the knight’s cup 
{kcEs alfutuiva) The knight, whose rank was her- 
editary, had the right to depict the cup or trousers 
or both on his arms — According to the Kitab ^Um- 
dat al-Talib^ the ^Alid family of the Al Mu^aiya had 
from the time of al-Nssir the right to grant futmva 
The Nakib Ta^ al-Din Muhammad, who belonged to 
this family, also granted the Niu kat al-ta^auwuf, 
Ibn Djubair (2'^‘1 ed., p 280, where on 1. ll 
the reading of the Ms is to be retained) 

mentions a brotherhood in Syiia who proved their 
futuwa by luthlessly attacking the RSfidfs ; an oath 
swoin by them at the futliwa was kept in all 
circumstances 

In Asia Minor Ibn Battuta found brotherhoods 
whose members ( fitydn') had for the most part 
the same tiade and lived together in a monastery 
{zaitfiya) under a superior called akhi on the 
earnings of the woik which they did outside. 
Aftei dining together they spent the evening 111 
song and dance Their dress consisted of a cloak 
{kabd^\ a white woollen cap {kalanstnoa)^ to the 
upper of which was fastened a strip of cloth an 
ell long, and shoes {aNifaf),^ in the girdle they 
wore a knife two ells long. They were hospitable 
to strangers and were ruthless in their opposition 
to tyriannical governois and then followers (ed. 
Pans, 11 260 et seq,). — In KSniya the same 
tiaveller stayed m the zilwiya of the kadi Ibn 
Kalam Shah, whose inmates {ftyan) wore saidivtl 
and traced then futuwa rule to ‘^All. They were 
distinguished for their hospitality (ed. Paris, n. 
281 et seq^, — During his travels Ibn Battuta 
frequently found hospitality in such fitydn monas- 
teiies [cf. «^tV, 270 — 368 pa^stfti\ 

In the language of the §Qfts futuwa is the ex- 
i pression for a disposition which is manifested in dif- 
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ferent ways and therefore cannot be expressed by 
a single word. In general futuwa is described as 
“placing others above himself’ \ila nafsthi^ 

which, according to al-Ghazall, Iky?^ lii. 2 1 3 (Cairo 
1282), is the highest stage of sa^a^ This finds 
expression in liberality, unselfishness, selfdenial, 
self-effacement, superiority to disappointment, in- 
dulgence to the faults of others etc Al-Kushairi 
gives some idea of the scope of the notion in a 
series of illustrations and anecdotes. 

For further information on futuwa and its re- 
lation to the guild-system the reader may be re- 
feiied to H. Thorning’s woik in the xvi*^^ volume 
of the Tufkisthe Btbliothek 

B lb I tog r aphy Hammei-Purgstall, Join n 
Miatj^ue^ 4^ ser, T. 13 (1849), p. 5 — 14, 
5^ sei , T 6 (1855), p 282 — 290, Quatiemeie, 
/list, d, Sultans mamlouks^ 1. 58, N. 83 (the 
extracts fiom the Kit, ^Umdat al-Tahb are in 
the Bombay edition of 1318, p 150), Dozy, 
Supplement,^ sub voce and literature quoted there , 
al-Kushairl, Rtsala (Cairo 1318), p. 122 et seq , 
al-IVjurdjani , Ta^ri/at (ed Flugcl), p 171, 
Diction ofTechn ed Sprenger and others, 

11. 1156, Taqlj aKAriis^,, x. 376, ,i et Siq 
_ (C VAN Arendonk ) 

FU?ULl, Muhammad b SulaimAn, a Tur- 
kish poet of Kurdish origin, born in Baghdad 
(date unknown), died 963 (1556) or 970 (1562). 
After the capture of Baghdad by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Sultan SulaimSn’s grand vizier (941 = 1534 )) he 
offered the vizier and the Sultan his congratula- 
tions, whereupon the latter granted him an annual 


allowance at the expense of the town. His DlwHn 
is written in AdhaibaidjSni Turki, the style is 
original and lacks the artificiality which character- 
ises Turkish liteiature of the peiiod in imitation 
of Persian, although in passages the influence of 
Pei Sian rhetoric cannot be mistaken, the expression 
IS passionate. Among his contemporaries he found 
little favour, it is only modern Tuiks that have 
begun to appreciate his merits lie also wiote a Per- 
sian Diivan (lith Tabriz). His Turkish Diwan was 
printed in Bulak (1254=1838), and his Latla 
u Madjnun in Constantinople (1264 = 1848), 
a collected edition of his works also appeared in 
the latter town in 1291 = 1874. He also com- 
posed a Sa kina mail in Persian and a Beng u bade 
(Hemp and Wine) in Turkish, which is dedicated 
to IsmaTl Shah and must therefore have been 
composed between 907 (150O 930 (1524) 

Under the title Jladikat al-Su^add^ (“Garden of the 
Blessed”) he translated from the Persian Husain 
b ‘^Ali al-Wa^i7 al-Kashift’s legendaiy description 
of the martyrdom of *^Ali and his family (^Kawdat 
al-Sliuhada ^ “Garden of Maityis”). We also possess 
from his pen a Turkish work in prose entitled Shi- 
kayet-name,^ which contains a complaint addressed 
to the Porte on the holding back of his year’s 
allowance by the civic authorities A well at KerbeU 
bears a metucal insciiption composed by him 

B tb I to g r a p hy Cl Huart, Hist, de Bagdad.^ 
p 38 et ^eq , Gibb, Ottoman Poetry.^ in. 70 
it seq.,^ Hammei, Gescli der osm. Dichtkunst.^ 
11. 293, Eth6, in the Gntndi. de>' uan. Phtlol 
11 358. (Cl. Huart) 


G. 


GABAN, properly Gabnopert (cf. Abu ’ 1 -Fa- 
radj, Chron, ed Bruns, p. 329 and 

Cinnamus, 1. 8), an Armenian moun- 
tain stronghold on the Tekir-Su, a tributary 
of the Djaihan, now called Geben and belonging 
to the kazS of Anderin in the sandjak of Mar^a^. 
Here the kings of Armenia kept their treasures 
and retired hither in case of need, the last king 
Leon VI. of Lusignan entrenched himself here in 
^374) example, but had to surrender after a 
siege of nine months to the Mamluk Sultan al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Sha%an 

B tbit ogi aphy Ritter, Erdkunde,^ ix 2 , 
p. 36, 157, Defr^mery in Documents anneniens,^ 
Recueil des histonens des ctois , s. Index, Cuinet, 
Jji Turqute d^Asie.^ 11 243 
GABES (KAbis), a town in Southein Tu- 
nisia, in 33° 52' 58" N Lat , 10® 4' 6" E 
Long (Greenw.), 80 miles south of Sfax and 250 
south of Tunis, on the west coast of the Gulf of 
Gabes or Lesser Syrtis, on the side of a rocky isth- 
mus, which separates the sea from ^ott al-Fedjedj 
It IS the capital of the district of Arad 

Gabes includes three settlements, the town of 
Gabes, a European suburb with 1200 inhabitants 
of whom 500 are French, and the native villages 
of Cjara (4000 inh.), Chenini (1000) and Menzel 
(3500). The European town lies on the right bank 
of the Wadi Gabes about half a mile from the 
sea. The mouth of the river has been made into 
a harbour which ships of small draught can enter 
Larger ships have to anchor in the open sea in 
an insecure roadstead, full of shallows where the 


tide rises 9 feet The traffic in the harbour is not 
veiy consideiable as the total expoits and imports 
scarcely exceed 25,000 tons. The native settlements 
he m groups up the river along the Wadi Gabes 
This stream, which uses about 8 miles from the sea, 
sustains the vegetation of a beautiful oasis the 
verduie of which forms a striking contrast to the 
barrenness of the surrounding country The gardens 
which contain 130,000 palms and about 200,000 
other tiees, cover an aiea of 7000 acres of which 
3000 are watered by the Wadi itself This area 
is about 4 miles long by ^ bioad The 

distribution of the watei is regulated by mechan- 
ical means, some ancient and some modern. The 
palms are of very fine quality but the dates are 
only mediocre Fruit-trees on the other hand grow 
in a mar\ellous fashion, whence the oasis of Gabes 
has always been the admiration of visitors “It 
has been said with reason”, writes the Shaikh al- 
Tidjam in the xiv^h centry, “that Gabes is an 
earthly paradise and a little Damascus” The oasis, 
It IS true, IS extremely unhealthy and the dwel- 
Iiiighouses have had to be built outside the gardens 
in which only a few negroes live regulaily. Beyond 
the palm-groves he aieas which are at present 
practically desert but might be fertilised by irri- 
gation works Gabes deserves the description “a 
town which is both maritime and Saharan” given 
It by al-Tidjani, from its geographical situation 
and appearance. 

In ancient times the town of Tacape stood on 
the site of Gabes. Founded by the Phoenicians 
! this towm was one of the most flourishing emporia 
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of the “Syrtes” It passed to the Carthaginians, 
then to the Romans and under the empire was 
raised to the status of a colony. Nothing else is 
known of the town however; some of its luins 
were still standing in Shawls time {Travels^ Ch 
iv.), and weie used in the building of Gabes. We 
aie equally ignorant ot the circumstances under 
which Gabes fell into the power of the Arabs. 
After the triumph of the Fatimids the town uas 
placed under the goveinoiship of the Ketami 
LokmSn, whose descendants still exercised then 
authority in al-Bakri’s time. Under the rule of the 
P'atimids and Zirids Gabes seems to have enjoyed 
great prosperity Ibn Hawkal extols the fertility 
of the oasis, the excellence of the silk and wool 
manufactured m it, the activity of its tiade and 
the number of the merchants who frequented the 
port. A century later al-Bakil adds a few details 
to this pictuie, the main outlines of which are 
unchanged “The town”, he says, “surrounded by 
a wall of large stone’s from ancient debris, pos- 
sesses a magnificent mosque, and numerous bazaais 
and caiavanseiais”. Ihe gardens included, besides 
innumerable fiuit-trees, mulberries and also planta- 
tions of sugar-cane which is no longer found there 
The population was composed of Arabs and Afarik, 
1 e. the descendants of Latinised Berbeis. Ihe en- 
virons of the town wcie occupied by sections of 
the gieat Berbei tribes of Lwata, I.emaya, Nefusa, 
Zugha etc These natives, who wcic rude and un- 
cultured, had most piobably retained Abadi doc- 
tunes. Ibn Hawkal indeed desciibes them as “people, 
inclined to evil and piofessing a religion which 
is coiiupted by an admixtuic of heiesy” 

The Hilali invasion introduced new Arab ele- 
ments to Gabes and its neighbourhood According 
to Ibn IGialdun {^Berberes^ transl de Slane, 1 33, 
34 and 11. 21) the Caliph al-Mustansir granted 
the district of Gabes to the tribe of Zoghba when 
he sent the IIilalTs against the Zirid Sultan What- 
ever be the tiuth of this statement, it is a fact 
that the Zoghba, aftci mlhcting a seveie defeat 
with the help of the Riyah, ^Adi and I )jushem 
on the Ziiid al-MuSzz on the plateau of Ilaideran, 
settled in Gabes One of their chiefs, Ibn Djanu^, 
organised a little state there, which remained in- 
dependent dowm to the middle of the xii'*' century 
A. D. After the capture of Mahdfya by the Sicilian 
fleet Gabes recognised the authority of the king 
of Sicily for seveial years (1148 — 1159 ad) until 
in 553 (1159-1160) it was taken by ‘^Abd al-Mu^min, 
who exiled the last repiesentative of the Beni 
Djami^^ to Morocco. 

The Almohads, however, had great difticulty in 
enfoicing their sovereignty on the people of Gabes. 
From the end of the xii*^ century they constantly 
tried to thiow' off the yoke and took an active 
part in the stiuggle of the Banu Ghaniya against 
^Abd al-MiTinin’s successors. ^Ali b Ghilniya and 
his ally Karakush became masters of the town 
(581 = 1185 A. D.). The defeat of this adventurei 
and the Almoravid pretender at al-Hamma enabled 
the Almohad Caliph al-Mansur to regain possession 
of Gabes (584— 1187 A d ), but Karaljush was 
not long in re-entering it again He was again 
driven out in 591 (1195); but Yahya b. Ghfiniya 
installed himself there in his turn and it was only 
in 601 (i 204-1 205) that the Almohad al-Nasir de- 
finitely recovered the town. The allegiance of the 
people of Gabes nevertheless icmaincd very uncer- 
tain, throughout the \iiiB' and xivdi centuries they 


showed themselves as independent of the Hafsids 
as they had been of the Almohads From 1282 — 
1344 the Beni Mekki who ruled at Gabes freed 
themselves of their allegiance to the sovereign of 
Tunis. Hafsid authority had hardly been re-establi- 
shed when the Marinid expeditions into lfril<:iya 
gave the people of Gabes an opportunity to rebel 
once more Revolts again broke out in 1379 and 
1387, stirred up by a certain ^Abd al-Wahhab, a 
descendant of the Beni Mekki. To put an end to 
this state of affaiis Abu ’ 1 -Abb 5 s had to lay waste 
the oasis and cut down the palm-trees, but a cen- 
tury later in 1469 a rebellion once more gave 
evidence of the turbulent spirit of the inhabitants. 

The constant tuimoils seriously affected the pros- 
peuty of Gabes without however destroying it 
The Ililall invasion does not seem, how^ever, to 
have produced in Gabes the disastrous results 
that it did in the rest of Tunisia Idrisi is still 
able to describe Gabes as a considerable town 
with a laige quantity of nitrchandise in its bazaars. 
He notes, however, the disappearance of the silk 
industry, but trade by sea was still active and 
lemained so throughout the middle ages. It at- 
tracted to Gabes merchants from all parts of the 
Muslim world and even Christians such as the 
Pisans weie allowed to trade there The tomb 
of one of the companions of the Prophet, Abu 
’ 1 -Baba al-Ansaii, was also a much frequented 
place of pilgrimage Nevertheless, from the begin- 
ning of the xiv‘h cental y A. D. manifest signs of 
decline may be noted m ^eil^ al-Tidj2ni’s ac- 
count A numbei of buildings had fallen into 
luins, foi example the palace al-^^Arusain, built in 
the Kasba by Rashid b DjamP, and the al-Menara 
tower mentioned by al-Bakri In the xvph century 
It was still w^orse. “This city”, writes Leo Afn- 
caiius, “has much diminished in honesty and good 
manneis since it w’as sacked by the Arabs . . 

The inhabitants are negroes, poor labourers and 
fishermen who aie much oppressed by the kings 
of Tunis and of the Arabs”. 

The lot of Gabes hardly changed under Turkish 
rule, although the harbour continued to export 
the products of the Sudan which were brought 
thithei in caravans 

Gabes was occupied by the French in 1881 
After the conclusion of the treaty of Kasr Sa'^id, 
great unrest was manifested in the south of Tu- 
nisia Immediately after the bombardment of Sfax, 
theiefore, French tioops were sent to Gabes, the 
inhabitants of which had taken of arms Djara 
and Menzel surrendeied almost without resistance 
on the 2 y^ July A camp w'as pitched at Ras 
al-Wad to command the river on whose w-aters 
the existence of the oasis depended. When peace 
was established a European town arose between 
the oasis and the sea. Since then Gabes has be- 
come the headquarteis of a military command 
wdiich extends over the whole of Southern Tunisia 
and IS the lesidence of a civil comptroller. But 
the attempts made to bring back to this part the 
caravans which, since the French occupation, have 
been deflected to Tripoli and thus to restore the 
town its former economic importance have as yet 
only produced insignificant results. 

B lb ltography\ Ibn Hawlcal, Description 

de VAfiique^ transl. de Slane, in the Journal 

Astattque 1842, p. 169, Ibn Khaldan, Hist. 

des Bejbhes^ transl. de Slane, ii. p. 34 — 37; al- 

Bekri, Description de I'Afrtque septentnonalc^ 
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transl. de Slane, p. 44, Idrisi, ed. de Goeje, p. 
124; al-Tidjani, Voyage.,, dans la regence de 
Turns — (1306 — 1309), transl Rousseau in the 
Journ, As 1852, p. 140, Leo Afncanus, Dcs- 
crtptton de r Afrtqtu (ed. Schefer), T III, ch 
V, p. 170, R. Basset, Un voyage en Tuntsie 
in the Bull, de la Soc. de Geogi . de VFst,^ 
1882, p. 78 — 83, Gu6rin, Voyage ai cheologtque 
dans la regence de Tunis (Pans, 1862, 2 v ), 
T. I, 190 — 1985 Rebillet, Le Sud dc la Tumste 
(Sousse 1886), p 15 — loi , Zaccone, N'oles sur 
la Regence de Turns (Pans, 1875), p 152 — 
162, Maunoii, Journal de toule (Pans 1905), 
p 67 — 71 , Laffitte et Servonnet, Lc Golfe de 
Gabes en 1888 (Tunis, 1888), p. 21 1 — 270, 
315—332 (G. Yver) 

GAFSA (Kafs\), a town in Tunisia, 146 
miles S. of Kairav^an, 26 miles from Tunis and 
130 from Sfa\, with which it is connected by a 
railroad built to serve the phosphate deposits of 
Metlawl, 26 miles E. of Gafsa, it lies in 36'' 24' 
32" N. Lat. and 8® 40' E Long (Greenw ) It 
has a population of about 5000 including 360 
Europeans and 379 Jews 

Gafsa occupies a remarkable geogiaphical and 
strategic position The town, built on a lounded 
eminence 1 1 50 feet high, commands the ravine of 
the Wadi Ba^sh between the mountainous massif 
of the Djebel Orbata in the S E , the jjjebel 
‘^Assala and Djebel Vuncs in the N E , and there- 
fore the route between the steppes of Cential I'u- 
nisia and the Djerid and Shott country An oasis 
watered by the canals drawn from the Wadi lies 
at the foot of the town co\ering an aiea of about 
2500 acies. This oasis includes 75,000 palmtrees, 
numerous fiuit-trees notably apricots and figs as 
well as a number of fields of cereals The town 
Itself offeis little of interest The only notable 
buildings are the kasba built in the middle ages 
on Byzantine foundations, the Chief Mosque with 
pillars crowned by ancient capitals and finally 
the baths or termidji,^ watered by hot springs 
used even by the Romans The native population 
speaks Arabic only. The Berber language has al- 
most entirely disappeared and is only represented 
by the dialect of Sened, a village 32 miles E. of 
Gafsa. (Cf. Provotelle, Elude sur la Tamazir'i on 
Zenalia de Qalaat es-Sened (Pans, 1911, Publica- 
iions de la Faculte des Lettres d^ Alger T. xlvi ) 
Gafsa occupies the site of the ancient town of 
Capsa. The latter was one of the strongest places 
in the kingdom of Numidia and was destroyed by 
Manus in the course of the war against Jugurtha 
(106 A. D.) Rebuilt under the empire it became 
a mumetptum , then a colonta The Byzantines 
made it one of their strongholds to protect By- 
zacene from the inroads of the nomads. The Arabs 
ravaged its surroundings after the defeat of the Pa- 
tricias Gregory, and took it at the time of ^Oljba’s 
invasion in 49 = 669 A. D. Down to the Hilali inva- 
sion, Gafsa passed through the same vicissitudes as 
the rest of Ifrikiya. Al-Bakri describes it as a pros- 
perous town, still retaining remarkable relics of 
an earlier epoch It was surrounded by a wall, 
certainly budt by the Byzantines, but which le- 
gend attributed to “ghentiySn, slave of NimrQd”, 
the houses were built over marble porticoes, the 
intervals between the pillars of which were filled 
with light masonry. The oasis produced pistachios 
in abundance which were exported to Egypt and 
SidjilmSsa, and fruits of all kinds which served 


to provision Kairawan. The surrounding country 
was dotted with equally prosperous villages. Over 
200 could be counted which were called the “KsUi 
of Gafsa”. The general wealth was attested by the 
amount of taxation which annually reached 50,000 
dinars (£ 25,000) Idrisi confirms al-Bakri’s account 
“The inhabitants” he adds “have become Berbeis, 
the majority of then speak African I.atin”. Many 
of them had still remained faithful to Abadi doc- 
trines. Al-Bakri m fact mentions their custom of 
fattening dogs for food, as was the custom in 
various regions, particulaily Sidjdmasa. Cynophagy 
is still practised by the Abadis of I^jerba. 

The llilall invasion introduced a new element 
into the population of the countiy round Gafsa. 
The Athba^ tribe settled near the town With 
the help of these nomads, who after devastating 
the country lemained and entered the service of 
local chiefs to be enabled to live, a certain ‘^Abd 
Allah b Muhammad b. al-Rend founded a king- 
dom in 449 (1053-1054) w'hich comprised in ad- 
dition to Gafsa the gieatei pait of Kastiliya and 
lasted for over a century. The dynasty of the 
Banu Rend, although overthrown by ‘^Abd al-Mu^nin 
m 554= 1159 and restoied on his death, did not 
finally disappeai till 576(1180) The rule of the Al- 
mohads and Ilafsids was, however, nevci solidly es- 
tablished in Gafsa The inhabitants of the town, 
like those of the J)jend, weie distinguished for 
their turbulence and their rebellions In the course 
of the wais between the Banu Ghaniya and the 
Almohads Karakiish installed a garrison theie under 
the Kuid Karyatin 1 he Almohad Caliph aftei 
retaking the town destroyed its walls, but they 
soon rose again. In 1282 Gafsa fell into the power 
of the pietcnder Ibn Abu Amara, in 1338 a new 
rebellion broke out under Aba Bekr b. Yemlul 
During al-Hasan’s invasion of Ifiikiya, the people 
of Gafsa hastened to recognise the authority of the 
Maiinid sovereign At a latci period the Hafsid 
Abu ’ 1 -' Abbas had to suppress several rebellions 
but he only put an end to them by cutting 
dow'n the palm-trees. During the second half of 
the xv^*> century (iafsa finally made itself inde- 
pendent under princes of the Banu Khalef family. 
The town suffered considerably from these disor- 
ders “The town”, says Leo Afncanus at the be- 
ginning of the xvd^i century, “is foi the moment 
inhabited but the buildings are ugly except the 
temple and some other small mosques .... The 
inhabitants are courteous but very poor because 
they aie much oppressed by the king of Tunis”. 
Turkish rule was not of such a nature as to restore 
Gafsa Its former prosperity, it was a very wret- 
ched little town when it was occupied by P'rench 
troops under the command of General Eorgemol 
on the 2 o 6‘ November 1881. 
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GAGAUZES, a people of Turkish origin 
speaking a pure Turkish language but professing 
the orthodox faith, their numbers aie smjill They 
live in isolated colonies and at the present day 
are found chiefly scatteied ovei Bessarabia (mainly 
within the triangle foimcd by lines joining Ismall- 
Bolgrad-Kagul, in the distiict of Trajan’s wall and 
also at Bendei and Akkerman), on the west coast 
of the Black Sea from the mouth of the Danube 
and Silistna to Cape Emine, in the Dobrudja in 
Roumania (Niiolitel and Taita) and in Bulgaria, 
also in the wilayet of Adiianople particularly in 
the kaza of Havvsa, in the sandjak of Seres (Sihna 
and Selhovo) and in kaza Kaiafeiie In the Balkan 
Peninsula they seem to call themselves Sin hic or 
Sorkul in preference to “Gagauzes” which is, how- 
ever, also used there 

The origin and eaily histoi) of the 
Gagauzes are somewhat obscure As in the East it 
IS not linguistic or ethnological fcatuies that arc 
consicleied essential but religion alone, they were 
classed by the Ottomans as Christians w'lth the 
Chustian Bulgars. It seems remarkable that m 
Russia also, even in Bessaiabia, wheie the great 
mass of the Gagauzes now reside, then proper 
name is little knoivn and it is only at a compar- 
atively late period that the name (iagauzes ap- 
pears m Russian authors They were oflicially and 
usually still are simply identified with the Bulgars 
and in all statistics classed with them In conse- 
quence of this confusion accurate figuies cannot 
be obtained. In popular language on the other 
hand they arc coiicctly called pravoslavnije Turin 
(Orthodox Turks). 

The Gagauzes aie certainly Turks and probably 
the descendants of the so-called Kara Kalpak and 
therefore, like the Ottomans, descended from the 
Oghuzes 01 Uzes, as is already suggested by their 
name Gagauz^ in which auz is a contraction for 
oghtiz while gag (probably equal to gak or gok') 
IS a distinguishing mark of the clan The Oghuz 
hordes while still heathen separated on their west- 
ward migration. While one section, the Saldjuks 
and later aftei them the Kangly, the piesent Ot- 
tomans, went thiough Persia to Asia Minor and 
adopted Islam, other sections went to the steppes 
of South Russia where they led a nomadic life: 
first the PeCenegs who were next pressed west- 
wards by the Uzes or Torks, who weie related 
to them, till finally the Kumans or Polow'zes, who 
came last in the middle of the xfih century, forced 
the mam body of the Pecenegs and Uzes over the 
Danube, where they settled in Byzantine tenitory, 
the majoiity in the Balkan Peninsula. One section, 
however, which settled in Russian tenitory, was 
conquered by the Russians and at the same time. 
It seems, converted to Christianity, and served 
like the Cossacks as frontiei guards against the 
PeCenegs, Torks, Kuyer and Beiendeyer under the 
collective name of Kaia Kalpak {Cerrnjc Klobukt 
“Black-caps”), But before the Slavifying process 
which began with the conversion to Christianity 
had been completed, the great Mongol invasion 
took place in the xiii'^ centmy, which foiced the 
tribes already Christian to migrate to the Balkan 


Peninsula, Hungary, the Caucasus and e\en to 
Asia Minor (Phrygia) and Egypt The remnants 
that settled in the Balkans retained their language 
and religion even under Ottoman rule, while their 
relatives who had settled there as pagans in the 
xph century became Muslims and were merged in 
the Ottomans ; the other branches that had broken 
off also lost their identity, 

hrom 1750 to 1846 an interesting migration 
took place of the Gagauzes of the Balkans — 
along with a similar movement among the Bul- 
gars — back to Russia over the Danube (till 
1769 into the New Russian district, 1787 — 1791 
and in largest numbers in 1801 — 1812 to Bess- 
arabia), this seems to have taken place without 
the co-operation of the Russian government, which 
did not till a later period begin to allot lands 
and piovide for their administration systematically. 
Ihe reason for this emigration was presumably 
the persecutions, still commemorated in Gagauz 
songs by the robber bandi (the Daghly and Kyr- 
djaly) of Pazwando gh lu (Pasban oghlu ‘^Othman) 
the notorious Pasfia of Widdin and Kara Feizi, 
In the sixth decade of last century there were 
24 Gagauz colonies in Bessaiabia numbering over 
26,000 souls (34V0 total population), which 

has now grown to over 70,000 according to Mosh- 
koff’s estimate, but this is certainly exaggerated, 
Roumania contains about 3600 Gagauz to which 
may be now added 3 >77 Gagauzes in the recently 
ceded distiict of Silistna The figures for Bulgaria 
and Tuikey are unknown to me In any case the 
total iniinbcr of Gagauzes including the Surku 5 
does not exceed 100,000, As they live in isolated 
groups and have no common intellectual bond 
they are destined to be slowly but certainly mer- 
ged in the peoples amongst whom they dwell. 
The administration of the Gagauzes of Bessarabia 
still enjoys certain colonial privileges (according 
to the colonial statute of 1819) and certain liberal 
institutions which date fiom the period of Roum- 
anian rule in Bessarabia. 

On the whole they are comparatively poor and 
are almost entirely engaged in cultivating veget- 
ables and the vine. At an earlier period they were 
also shepherds and cattle-rearers. They are no 
longer distinguished m dress or manner of life 
fioni their neighbours The position of women 
among them is a relatively low one 

The most striking features in the character 
of the Gagauzes are frugality, an extraordinary 
avarice and want of hospitality. To these are 
added cunning and a certain pride and indepen- 
dence of spirit, which prevents even the poorest 
from entering a position of servitude among the 
neighbouring peoples. They seem to have displayed 
very little intellectual activity. They are scorned 
as stupid and among the Roumanians “Gagauz” 
is used as a synonym for “blockhead” and it is 
said to be used as an epithet of contempt among 
the Albanians, like iurk among the Ottomans. 
The Russian Gagauzes therefore are fond of cal- 
ling themselves Bulgars after the official example. 
The Gagauzes have a great contempt for the Ot- 
tomans. Numerous popular etymologies attempt to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon of the com- 
bination of the Christian religion and Turkish 
language by former despotic measures on the part 
of the Ottomans 

The language employed in the home is ex- 
clusively Turkish. The women as a rule under- 
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stand no other language, while the men are forced 
to know several languages The divine service of the 
Gagauzes who live in Turkey is after the Greek nte 
and that of those in Russia Slavonic The priest 
often can only communicate with his congregation 
through the medium of Russian which is unintellig- 
ible to the majority of them. The Russifying process 
has, however, made great progress by the foundation 
of the school in Ismail, the compulsory use of Rus- 
sian as the language to be used in all church and 
countiy schools and above all by military service 
The language of the Bessarabian Gagauzes as 
well as that of those across the Danube is, apart 
from Christian elements, practically identical with 
primitive Ottoman Turkish, which is explained 
by their common origin The vowel harmony is 
very strictly carried out except in loanwords One 
peculiarity is the tendency to weakening. With 
weak vowels all consonants are weakened, even 
when the latter are weak already The numerous 
peculiarities of pronunciation in the diffeient colo- 
nies aie explained by their isolation from one 
another. The language is not a rich one a cei- 
tain laconicism and a certain poverty, paiticularly 
in synonyms, is noticeable in it Theie appears to 
be no written literature, although there is no lack 
of tales and songs handed down by oral tradition. 
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GAIKHATP, a Mongol prince (llkhaft) o f 
Persia (690 — 694=1291 — 1295), brother and 
successor of Arghiin (q.v , 1 430^ etseq ), he received 
the name Irandjin DurdjI (m Wassaf Turdji) “most 
precious jewel”, which he bears on his coins, 
after his accession from his Buddhist priests (ac- 
cording to Wassaf from Chinese); the same name 
was, according to WassSf, also placed on the cur- 
rency notes issued m Gaikhatu’s reign. Before his 
accession he was governor of Asia Minor. Muslims 
were particularly favoured in his reign unlike that 
of his predecessor, Sadr al-Dfn Ahmad al-KhSlidl 
(also called al-Zan4j5nI from his birthplace, and 
al-Cawi after his unfortunate experiment with paper 
money), who was appointed minister {^ahib-Diwdn) 
on the 6*‘‘ Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 691 = i8*^' November 
1292, received the title ^dr~Dtthan and the mi- 
litary rank of a commander of 10,000. His brother 
Kutb al-Dfn Ahmad as chief Kadi bore the title 
Kutb- Dj ihan The Mongol Emirs were completely 
excluded from any share in the administration of 


the empire by Sadr-gjihan , no distinction wa 
made between the revenues of the royal estate 
{tnijyu) and the state revenues propei {dala) A) 
attempts of the Emirs to overthrow the ministe 
failed, the malcontents weie delivered into th 
hands of the minister by GaikhatQ’s orders bu 
pardoned by him, it was strictly foi bidden t 
bung such complaints in future. Unlike all othe 
lulers of this dynasty, pai ticularly his predecesso 
Aighun, GaikhatS did not stain his brief reign b 
any atiocities, on the other hand he plunged th 
land into a ciitical condition by his extravagance 
and excesses , matters were made worse by a sever 
murrain (yiit)^ the treasury had to borrow larg 
sums to meet the expenses of the court and wa 
not in a position to repay them In these circum 
stances the first and last attempt in Western Asi 
was made to force a paper currency (cazu) afte 
the Chinese model into circulation (693=1294) 
but the crisis was only intensified by this measur 
and the prestige of the ruler and his ministe 
undermined Aftei only two months the notes ha< 
to be withdiawn, as Dorn {Grtindr d, Iran 
Phil 11. 575) has pointed out not even the won 
cliiv has sur\ ived in Persian , European paper 
money is always known by the Aiabic name kaltma 
but lazv IS still lound in Persian literature c 
Central Asia in the \ii^^ = xvlllt^‘ century with th 
meaning “debased com” (h. Teufel, Quellenstndte, 
ztir neueten Gt^chichte de> Chanatc,^ p. 74) 

On the deposition and inuidci of Gaikhatu ci 
r>AlDU, 1 591 

B lb It og ) a p hy ) ikh-t Waimf,^ Ind. edi 

tion, p 259 et seq , D’Ohsson, Histotre dt 
Mongols,^ IV 82 et seq , Hammer-Purgstall, Gi 
schuhte de> Ilchane,^ 1 396 et seq , Howortli 

History of the Mongols,^ 111. 357 et seq, 

(W Barthold ) 

GAKHAR The Gakhar tribe occupies part 
of the districts of Rawalpindi, Atak and Djehlam 1 
the Pandjab and of Ilazaia in the Noith-west Fron 
tier Province of India, also in Djammu Territory 
West of the Cinab They are all Muhammadan 
and have a high social position among the agri 
cultural tribes of North-west India in the mountai 
nous and sub-montane tract, and are generall 
considered to stand apart from the tribes of Rad 
put descent. Some of them call themselves Mughal 
but the late Ra^jS Djahandad Khan (Chief of th 
Gakhars of Hazara) claimed descent from Naushii 
wan and Yazdigird and claimed the title of KSyan 
stating that after being driven from Persia the 
ruled Tibet under the Chinese, adopted Islai 
and returned to Kabul, ultimately entering Indi 
with Mahmud Ghaznavl. This account is evidentl 
unhistorical, but points to a tradition among th 
Gakhars of Central-Asian origin. It is most pre 
bable that the Gakhars represent one of the ie 
vading races from the period of the Kus,hSns t 
that of the Ephthalites, but evidence is not fort! 
coming for any exact identification. Cunninghar 
held them to be Kushans. In later times they hav 
been supposed by most historians to be the trib 
called Gukkurs in Briggs’s translation of Finsfita’ 
history i. 46 and 182, who joined the Indian cor 
federacy against MahmUd Ghaznawi in 399 (ioo 8 
and fought against Muhammad b. SSm in 60 
(1205) and were charged by Firishta with hi 
assassination. There is good leason however fo 
reading the name of the tribe in question K5ka 
(for Kh5khar) instead of Gakhar; the whole quei 
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lion as regal ds the events of 602 is discussed 
fully by Raverty {Tabaka t-i Nastrl tians., Vol. I, 
p 485 and notes) As regards the events of 399 
in Mahmud’s time, however, it seems possible that 
the brave band who stormed his camp near Pe- 
shawai were (iakhars lather than Khokhars as 
the locality is close to Clakhar territoiy and the 
Khokhais belong lathei to the cential Pandjab 
d'heic is, however, no mention of the tribe in the 
early historians such as the Ta^rJ kk t Yamlnl or 
the Tahakai-i Nasirl^ the only authority isFiiishta 

who spells the name Khakai Balban’s 

expedition against the tribes of the lijud Mts 
may have been directed against them The Gakhars 
again emerge fiom obscuiity in the time of the 
Phnpeior liabiii who in 925 (1519) intervened in 
a dispute between two (lakhai chiefs in the Salt- 
lange (Koh-i Djud) Babui took their foit Paihala, 
and I Jail Khan Gakhai submitted to him, but 
afterwaids again levolted The chiefship seems to 
have lemaiiied in the family of the iival chief 
latai Khan who was supported by Babur, as in 
Akbar’s time we find from the AkbaTi that 

his sons Sultan Sarang and Sultan Adam uiled 
the tube, and Nazar Khan, grandson of Sarang 
Khan, was a commander of five bundled (after- 
wards one thousind in the year 1001) iJjahangIr 
in his memoirs desciibes his journey thiough the 
Gakhar countiy in 1016, and was himself married 
to a daughter of Saiyid Khan fathei of Nazar 
Khrin Ujahangir desciibed the teintoiy of the 
(lakhars as ending at the Maigalah pass between 
Rawalpindi and Hasan Abdal, and alludes to them 
IS a troublesome and tuibulent lace Under latci 
Muglial sovereigns several Gakhars attained dis- 
tinction d hey suffered a good deal under the 
lule of the Sikhs, but have since recoveied, and 
now hold a good position Thev are especially 
given to militaiy seivice under the British (lov- 
einment 

The Gakliai mainly belong to the Shi^a sett 
'I hey are divided into five clans, the Bugial, Js- 
kandial, FirQ/al, Adamal and Sarangal, these are 
patronymics, the last tw'o being derived fiom Adam 
and Sarang the chiefs in Akbai’s time. lhe_Sa- 
rangals are found in Hazara and Atak, the Ada- 
mats in Rawalpindi and Djehlam. d he chiefs for- 
merly bore the title of Sultan, but since Sikh 
rule that of RadjS ddic late Radja Djahandad 
l^iiin ('IE was one of the leading men of his 
day, and has been succeeded (in 1906) as chief 
of the Ha/aia (lakhais by his son Radja ‘^AlT 
Haidai Khan 

B 1 b li 0 g j a p h Ibbetson , Outline^ of 
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(London 1908), p 35, Settlement Reports op 
Rawalpindi and yehlatn (Lahoie), herishta. 
History^ lithogr Lucknow, pp. 26 — 58 (Biiggs’s 
trans., Vol 1 146 and 182), Elliot and 
Dowson, History oj^ India^ li. Appendix, cp. 
444, Blochmann, A^in-t Akbari^ 1 486 (Cal- 

cutta, 1873), Massy, Chiefs and families of the 
Panjab (Allahabad, 1890), p. 424, labakdt-t 
Nanrt^ trans Raverty, 1 4S1 et seq (London, 
1881); BnbePs Memoir's^ trans. Eiskine, London 
1826, p. 259, Cunningham, I afer Indo-Scythian^^ 
Hum. ChroH.^ 1893, p. 94. 
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GALATA, a suburb of Constantinople [q. v., 

1 874^^ ct seq,] 

GAMRON, also written Gomron etc., see above 
1 694*1 infra seq a seaport on the Persian 
(julf called Bender ‘^AbbSs since the reign of 
^Abbas I To the Bibliography given above 1 
6951 may be added, Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
yobson,^ s v Gombroon. 

GANDAPUR, the name of an Afghan tribe 
living m the Daman of the Dera IsmaTl KhSn 
District [see Art. daman] The tribe is said to 
be of Saiyid descent, and like the Bakhtyari who 
also claim the same origin, was originally attach- 
ed to the Ustarana tribe In the time of the 
Dunam kings they descended into the plains and 
settled in the DamSn. Their country extends from 
Draban in the south to Paharpur in the north 
Kulaci is the principal town, and the residence of 
the Chief The countiy is barren but receives 
some irrigation from mountj^m torrents, especially 
from blanches of the Gumal River The name 
Gandapui is accounted for by a legend that Tarai 
son of Storai (eponymic founder of the UsturSna 
tribe) mairied without his father’s consent a girl 
of the Sherani tribe, and hence was called by 
him Ganda pur or ^evil son’ This story no doubt 
points to the fact that the tribe is of mixed des- 
cent. The Gandapur, though foimcrly turbulent, 
aie now a peaceable tribe living entirely in British 
territory Their language is the Kandahari variety 
of Pashto 

Bibliography Muhammad Hayat Khan, 
Afghanistan (the Hayat-i Afghani),^ trans. Priest- 
ley (Lahore 1874)^ H Edwardes, A Year on the 
Panjab frontier (London 1851), Raverty, 
Notes on Afghanistan (London 1880) 

(M I ONGWORTH Dames ) 
GANDJA. Arab Djanz a, Russian Jelisawf.tpol 
since 1804, (the old name alone is still used by 
the native population), a town in the Cauca- 
sus The town was first founded under Arab rule, 
according to the Armenian Moses Kalankatuaci 
(transl by Patkanian, p 270, cf. J Marquart, 
Osteur opaische nnd ostasiatische Str etfzuge,^ p. 462) 
about 845 , according to Hamd Allah Kazwini 
(in Schefer, Siasset Nameh,^ supplement, p. 227) 
in the year 39 (probably for 239 = 853-854) It 

15 not mentioned by the oldest Arab geographers 
like Ibn Khordadhbih and Ya^kubi, it seems to 
have taken_ its name from the pre-Muhammadan 
capital of Adharbaidjan (now the ruins of Takht-i 
Sulaiman, cf 1 134^ infra seq'), Istakhrl (ed. de 
Goeje), p 187 and 193, only mentions Gandja as 
a small town on the load from Bardha% to Tiflis, 
according to him the distance between Bardha^a and 
Gandja was 9 farsakh, according to Yakut (11 132) 

16 farsaUi. After the decline of Baidlia‘^a (cf 1. 
461 and 656) Gandja became the capital of Ar- 
lan, the Shadd 5 did dynasty ruled here from about 
340 •= 951-952, after it had been overthrown 
by Sultan Malik Sh 5 h (465 — 485 = 1072 — 1092) 
Muhammad, son of the Sultan, was granted Gandja 
in fief In 533 = 1138-1139 [so correctly in 'Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani, Recuetl des Textes etc , cd. 
Houtsma, ii. 190; accoiding to Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
Tomb), \i. 51, in 534=1139-1140] the town 
was destroyed by an earthquake m which, accord- 
ing to ^lm 5 d al-Din, about 300,000 people, to Ibn 
al-Athii about 1 30,000, perished including^ the wife 
and children of KarS-Sonkor, Emir of Adhaibai- 
djan and An an, who w^as absent at the time, 
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Demetrius, king of Geoii^ia, sacked the mined town a Russian town jelisawetpol hatl , accoiding to 
and earned off one of its gates. ^Iiniid al-T)in Ritter’s apli 7 s( / exirofi (5il‘ ed 

says that the Gcoigians built a new town in their 1864), only 13,169 inhabitants, m 1891 20,794, 
countiy, gave it the name Dianna and set up the while, accoidmg to the census of 1897, the num- 
gate they had earned olT theic, soon afterwaids bei had iiscn to 33,190. 

Kara-Sonkoi destroyed the new towm and brought The model 11 town (the wutci visited it in 
the gate back to Gandja The lattci statement 190S) lies on lioth banks of the Gandja Cai, a 
does not agice wath the facts, the gate that was tributary of the kiu i (called by the Russians 
cairicd off still exists in the Gclalhi monasUiy in Gandjinka), which aie connected by a budge 'Pbe 
Kilt ns, a Georgian inscription gives an account westcin pait of the town is inhabited by “'Palais” 
of its icmoval, and there has also survived on (Adliaibaidj inis) and Peisians, the castein mainly 
the gate itself an Aiabic inscription of the }ear by Russians and Armenians, the government oth- 
455 = 1063 (the yeai of its erection) which has ecs and the g)mnasium are in the lattei , in the 
been decipheied by hrahn ( lA/;' A /'"Aiad ^ foimei icmains of foititications (illustiatcd in 
vb^* Ser , 111 , 1836, p 531 7/ j Jackson, Pdsig Past and Pi esent^ p 3) and the 

Kara-Sonkoi died in 535 — 1 140-1 141, his sue- so-called “latar” mosque have survived fiom the 
cessor Dj awli in Djumada 1 , 541 (q^*' Oct — 7^!' time of Shah ^Abbas, the “Persian” mosque be- 
Nov 1146); Rawadi is next mentioned as luler longs to a later period Only the luins remain 
of Arian (Peatei/ etc, 11. 232), but a few ycais (2-3 miles east of the town, illustrated in Zap, 

later we find Arran again united with Adhaibai- Vast Otd ArJpi Obdu x\i 034 et i>cq ) of the 

djan under the rule of the Pahlawanids The town mausoleum {tiirbat) of the poet Nizami, mentioned 
of Gandja is said to have been rebuilt by Kaia- by Iskandar Munshi {Ta^nkji-t ^Alani A)Ti-t ^Ab- 
Sonkor “in all its splendour’ (//f? aJuan halafiha),, bau^ Peis ed , p 498 c/ vcq) South of the town 
in the vinl' = xiiini century it was considered (5-6 miles) on the right bank of the Gandja-C'ai 
one of the most beautiful cities of Western Asia lies the flouiishing German colony of Helen endorf 

(cf the verses in Hamel Allah Kazwirn (/ c ), ; The climate of Jclisavvetpol is rcgaidcd as un- 

the poet Nizami Gandjawl belong>, to this period^ ' healthy and malaiial, on the otlici hand the cli- 

Ibn al-Athlr (xii 251) calls Gandja “mother of matic conditions fivour the development of veget- 
the cities of Arian” (unim bilad A] ran) When ' ation, particularly the horticultuie, the town 
the Mongols appeared befoie Gandja in 618 = garden (near the ancient foitiess) is one of the 
1221, they dared not attack the stiongly foiti- | best in South Russia, wine, tobacco and silk 
fied town, the inhabitants of which had proved aie also pioduccd (W. IbVRriioLD) 

their courage in frequent battles with the Gcor- GANDO, the kingdom of the Fulbe in the 

gians, but the retreat of the enemy had to be Western Sudan (cf the aiticlc rui). 

purchased with money and clothstufls In 622 = GAO. [Sc^ dooo ] 

1225 Gandja, whither the last Pahlawanid, Uzbeg, GARDIZl, AnU SaTd ^Aud ai-Haw i? ai - 

had fled from Tabilz, was taken by Djalal al-Din Dmihak n M\hmuj), a Pe»*sian historian. 
Kh^^arizmshah, a few years later all the Kh a- Nothing is known of his life As his nisba shows 
nzmis were massacred in a rebellion of the in- he was born in Gaidiz (usually written Kaidiz in 
habitants, nevertheless, aftei suppressing this using Aiabic, e g. \’akut, iv 258, but sometimes also 
Djalal al-Din refused to allow his tioops to sack Djardiz as thioughout al-^Utbi’s Ta\ iUl Yanunl 
the town and only had the ringleadeis, 30 in which confiims the spelling with g), a d vy’s journey 
all, executed (628= 1231) hour years latei (1235) from (diazna on the road to India (MuVaddasi, 
the town w'as captured and burned by the Mongols ed dc Goeje, p 349) His woik {^/ain al-AUibTu) 
On this occasion again the town was soon icbuilt j was vviittcn m the leign of ’Abd al-Rashid the 
but docs not seem to have ever attained great 1 (dia/navvid (440 — 444—1049 — 1053) It contains 
importance again After the foundation of a Mongol | a history of the kings of Persia, of Muhammad 
empire in Persia, Arran wuth Ciundja capital ! and the ( aliphs to the year 423=1032 a detailed 
became one of the piovinccs in it, the land after- | histoiy of Khoiasan fiom the Aiab conquest to 
wards usually shared the lot of Adhaibaidjaa | 432=1041, included are essays on Greek scien- 
and from Isma^il .^ah Safavvi’s reign formed a ces (y>rz; j\fa^(inf-i Rwmyan),^ on chronology and 
portion of the Persian kingdom, undei Persian the religious festivals of various peoples Ihc final 
rule the governor of Gandja bore the title Khan chapteis deal with genealogy {ansTib) and sciences 
In 1583 Khan Imam Kub was defeated by tlic {jiupTu tf) ^ it also includes a chaptci on the 'I'urks 

Turks, the town itself taken m 1588 by them ^ of great value foi the geography of Cential Asia 

invested in Shavvvval 1014 (9^1 Fcbr — 9^*> Maich and one on India No historical sources arc quoted 
1606) by Shah ^Abbas I it was won foi the | by Gaidl/I, in the chapter on the "lurks he relies 
Persians again after a six month’s siege ShMi | 011 Ibn Ixhurdaclhbih, jDjaihani and Ibn i\IukafTa‘' 

‘'Abbas transferred the town to another site about j He says he icccived information about Indian 

1 farsakh “higher”, i. c. to the southwest. I he festivals fiom Albiruni, so that he is icgarded as 
new Gandja had to suriendcr to the lurks in a pupil of the lattei. GardizI exeicised little in- 
1723, was taken by Nadir Shah in 1735, remained flucncc on historical tiadition in the east and is 
after his death under the rule of Khans who were seldom quoted (cf Ricu, Catalogue,, p. 220''), the 
practically independent, passed into the power of manuscript in the Bodleian (Ouseley 240) of the 
the Kadjars towards the end of the xviiP^' centuiy, year 1196= 1782 is the one that has been gen- 
was stormed on the 3‘<^l January 1804 by crally used by European scholais and is frequently 

the Russians under Prince Cicianow and definitely (even in the Gi tindr d, Pan, Phtl li. 356) de- 
ceded to Russia by the Peace of Gulis^an [q v.]. scribed as unique, from this MS. the chapter on 
On the 13*^* (25^*9 Sept. 1826 PaskcwiC defeated the Turks ha'* twice been edited (W, Barthold, 
a Persian army under ^AbbSs Mlrza in the neigh- Otlet o po^ezdke v Stednyuyu Aztyu,^St Petersbuig 
hourhood of Gandja (about 5 miles from it). As 1897, p. 78 et seq , G6za Kuun, Keleti Kutfok,^ 
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1898, j) 5 ct i>cq and Kelefi Szeinle^ iQOSi p I 7 
tt scq,) and ti.inslatetl (into Russian and lliinga- 
iian) There is anothei MS in Cambridge (King’s 
Coll. lain ary, N^. 213), to which attention was 
called by Moiley as long ago as 1868 {Jourft 
A* y/j Sor ^ N. S , ill p 120). The authoi of 
this article has shown v cpokim mon- 

i^olskai^o nasJiestviya^ 11. 520) that Ouseley 240 must 
be a transcript of King’s College, 213 It is 
not known what MS. Raverty used (^ 7 'abakat-i 
Naur 7 ^ p 901). The contents of the Zain aA 
AkhbTit have been most fully analysed by Sachau 
and Ethd {^Catalogue ^ p 9 et seq ) Cf the excerpts 
from the histoiical chapters in Barthold, Tnrke- 
stan^ 1. I ct seq. and the coriections given in 11 
513, see also Sachau, A/bei tint\ Jndia^ Engl 
transl , ii. 360 and 397 on the passages borrow’cd 
by Gaidlzi fiom this work and W Baithold in 
(h tenfaliu k: S/udu'ri^ Th Noldeki dar gehr acht^ 

1 174 cf seq on the 1 elation of Gardl/i to Sallami 

(W. Barthold) 

GAREBEG, a Javanese name for the Muslim 
festivals, gar cbe<^ desar zzz^'Jd af-Adha^ [d* 

7 ^beg puwasa 01 si yarn — '' Id alhfr [q. v.] and 
gartb^g /naiolud on the I2’i> Kabi'^ I. 

GAUR The old capital of Bengal, si- 
tuated in the dibtiict of Malda, Eastein Bengal 
and Assam, I at 24° 54' N Long SS'’ 8' E. It lies 
east of the Ganges, on a narrow and deseited 
channel of that rivei, and is twelve miles from the 
town of Malda The name Gr.rr is old, and ac- 
cording to finshta It was founded many cen- 
turies ago by a Hindu named Shankal In later 
times It was known bv the name of Lakhnawti, 
an abridgement of Lak^manavati ^ a name dc- 
iived fiom the Hindu king of Bengal It was 
captured by the Muhammadans m 1197 or 1198 
In 1243-1244 It A'as visited by Minhidj ud-diii 
who gives a shoit dcsciiption of it in his Taba- 
kat-i Nau)l (Kaverty’s tianslation 1 584) It was 
from time to time the capital of the Muham- 
madan kings of Bengal, though they also resided at 
the town of Pandua about 20 m to the N E of 
Gaur In 1538 Humayun icsided at Gaur and 
changed its name to Jmnatabad, as he legaided 
the name Gaur as un])iopitious on account of its 
resemblance to the Pcisian gor ^ a sepulchre. Ak- 
l)ar\ general Mun^im Khan occupied it, but had 
to abandon it in 1575 on account of the out- 
break of a pestilence It was last inhabited by a 
prince when Sultan Shudja^ was there in the 
middle of the 17^^ centuiy It is now in ultei 
rum, but possesses a magnificent tank, the Sagoi 
Dighi 'Phe remains of the mosques etc aie pre- 
served by Government. Theie is a good account 
of Gaur in the Irupcnal Gazetteer of India^ vol 
XII. It was visited by the Portuguese in the wph 
century, and m 1683 Sii William Hedges was 
there and gave an account of it in his Diary 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887—1889). The earliest de- 
tailed account of it is in Hem y Creighton’s A’/z/a/x 
of Gaur described^ London, 1817* But J. II. Raven- 
shaw’s Gaiir^ edited by his widow, is more accu- 
rate (London, 1878). It is also described in the 
Archaeological Reports of Indta^ vol. w. See also 
Dr Buchanan’s Eastern India^ and a Note on Major 
Eranckltn's ait. Description of Gaur Jour n As, 
Soc. Betrg,,^ Vol. Ixiii Part 1. pr 85 c, seq,^ and 
the review of llahi Bakhs]i’s AAi?; jAh/ 
in the same fournal Vol l\iv Pait 1. p. 194, 
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The histoiy of the Muhammadan kings of Bengal, 
and some account of Gaur will be found in Ghulam 
Ilusam Salim’s Riyaz-t Salutln,^ translated, by Abd 
iis-Salam, Calcutta, 1902, and m Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, (H Beveridge) 

GAYOS, a tribe in Atjeh [q. v , i 506"^]. 

GAZA. [See Gn^AZ\.] 

GAZULI [See bjazDlT.] 

GEBER. [See pjahir, i. 98 yh et seq.,] 

GEBER (1*.), the name of the Persian Zo- 
roastrians, the origin of which is not quite 
certain. Ihe w'oid is usually considered to be the 
Arabic kafir (unbeliever, q'urk. g'aur) Foi other 
etymologies see the Grundr d Iran, Phil,., li. 
697 Cf. ait PA RSIS. 

GEGA, an Albanian tribe, 1. p. 453^L 
GEORGIA (Russ. Gruzija, Pers -Turk Gur- 
DUSTAN, GuRDjisrAN, Gcorg. Sakiiar ruvELi/)), in 
the wider sense an area in Western and Cen- 
tral Transcaucasia, inhabited by people who 
speak Kharthwelian languages, stretching from the 
Black Sea to somewhat over 60 miles N E. of 
Tiflis, in the narrower sense practically the gou- 
verncment of Tiflis. From the point of view of 
histoiical geography, which is still to some extent 
valid. It comprises the provinces and districts of 
Kakhcthia with the mountain districts of Thushc- 
thia, Pshawia and J^ewsuria, Karthlia, Imerethia, 
Swanethia, Guria, Mingreha and Meskhia. The 
Kharthwelian languages include the Georgian, 
Mingrel, Lasian (the latter only spoken m the 
cxtieme southwest corner on the Turkish frontier 
while the majority of the Lases, also called T^^ans, 
live m Tuikey) and Swanian, the latter spoken 
in Sw’^anethia and Mingrel in Mingreha Georgian 
IS spoken in all the other piovinces. The greatei 
proportion of the Kharthwel peoples profess Chris- 
tianity m the Greek Orthodox foim, only in a 
few places have they adopted Islam, namely in 
the extreme east, in the district of Sakathal, the 
Engiloes (Geoigian language), also entirely in the 
southwest, in the Batuin circle, the Adjars (the 
Lases aie likewise Muslims). Geoigian has lost a 
considerable number of adherents in the Coroch 
district and on the upper couise of the Kura, 
1 e in the Ardagan district and in the districts of 
Akhalcikh (q.v., 1 230*) and AMialkhalakhi, where 
Georgian was still spoken two hundred years ago and 
has now been supplanted by Turkish The people 
have foi gotten their language and origin and call 
themselves Tuiks. 

The beginnings of Georgian history are wrapped 
in obscurity Karthlia and Kakhethia formed the 
nucleus for the formation of a new state. The 
western Kharthw^el country had at an early period 
passed under Byzantine rule and from it Chris- 
tianity in its Eastern Roman fonii spread over 
the Western Transcaucasia. Saint Nino is regarded 
as the bnngei of Christianity She is said to have 
convcited King Miiian in the beginning of the 
fourth centuiy (the dates given vary). The Geor- 
gian church was granted Us independence at the 
sixth council in 680 at Constantinople. 

As Geoigia lay in the centre of a circle on 
the circumference of which pow'erful states had 
giown up, it suffered terrible vicissitudes till it 
became Russian territory in 1801. Down to the 
seventh century Byzantium and Persia were fight- 
ing foi Us possession , soon aftei 627 (Heraclius s 
Victory over the SSstlnians) the Arabs advanced 
on Georgia. Fiom the end of the viii'fi century 
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the joowei of the Hagratids began to increase 
(with Byzantine help) in South Geoigia In the 
\it^ centiir) the Sal^piks concpieied the land. It 
uas only after the Crusadcis had cnteied Jeiusalcin 
that David the Rcnovatoi dioNo out the Turks in 
1 100. Under this king (1089 — 1125) a peiiod of 
pi osperity foi Georgia began which lasted till altei 
the death of Thamar (1184 — 1212). \ great decline 
111 the fortunes of the land set in fiom the xiiih' — 
\viO'‘ centuries, the Mongol invasions ('1 imui alone 
was si\ times in the country between 1387 and 
1403) had most disastrous consequences Scarcely 
had the countr\ been united under the Bagratids, 
when It broke up in the wdi centuiy into three 
kingdoms, Kaithlia, Kakhethia, Jmerethia and hve 
principalities and henceforth its history is not 
that of a single countr) After the fall of the 
Byzantine empire Georgia was left without a pro- 
tector and the inroads of the Tatars, Tuiks, Bei- 
sians and Lesghians became more frequent. Pei- 
siin influence in paiiiculai became very stiong 
and in the wii^h century the king of Karthlia 
and Kakhethia became a meie goveinoi foi the 
^ah of Persia 

Russia was the only hope and to it Geoigia 
had turned at quite an early period In 1558 
I.ewan II of Kakhethia besought the Czai Iwan IV 
Wassiljewitch for help against the Persians in 
the time of the terrible ^Miah ^Vbbas Alexander 
tunied to Boris Feodorowitch Godunow, in 1619 
Teimuraz sent an embassy to the first Czai of 
the house of Romano w , Michail Teodorovvitch 
But Georgia was not yet within the sphere of 
Russian interests and the old state of affaiis con- 
tinued. It WE'* only in the xviiidi centuiy that Geor- 
gia regained strength once more under King Wakji- 
tang VI Heraclius II (1762 — 1798) vs as once more 
able to stem the tide of Persian- Turkish-Lesghian 
invasion, temporarily at least, but when he died 
the country had been so weakened by domestic 
troubles the plague (1770), the destiuction of 
Tiflis by Aglia Muhammad I\_han of Peisia (1795) 
and other causes, that (/eorge XII , the sticccssoi 
of Heraclius resolved to place his kingdom under 
Russian protection (1801) A few vears later (1804) 
Imerethia also became a Russian province, a vear 
previously Mmgrelia had also become a Russian 
possession and after the last Russo-'l urkish war, 
the Muslim southw'estern district', of the Kharth- 
wels, Kaghizman, Ardagan, Olty, Aitwin, Batum 
(and Kars) also passed under Russian rule [( f 
ARMENIA, I 442] 

Btbliogiaphy Cf Brosset s works, parti- 
cularly Histone de la Gcorgic^ St Petersburg 
1858, W. E Romanowskij, SLizzcit am dt? 
Geschuhte Gcotgictis (Russisch), liflis 1902, 
Arth. Leist, Das Geoigisclic Volk^ Dresden 1903, 
J Marquart, Osteurop tind ostasial Strctfzu^L 
p 177—1^^1 391—436 (A. Dirr) 

GERMESiR (p.) GannsJi is the name given 
to the hot coast region of Pars and 
Kirman m opposition to the cooler highlands 
(Sardsir) These words have been arabicised by 
the Arab geographers m the forms and 

Surud or Surud, 

OWIMlANOQiiLU, the name of a T u 1 k o- 
man dynasty, which made itself independent 
on the fall of the Saldju^^ empire in Asia Minor 
and made K'utahia, the ancient Cotyaeum, its 
capital; GermiSn was originally the name of a 
tribe and afterwards was applied to the dynasty 


(cf Iloutsma, Decud/^ iv 229, 232, 326 el siuj,^ 
332 et seij , and the expression (tCv 

Kxp'tfj.scvolc in Pachymeies, 11. 421, as well as the 
title Sultan al-GcnniUniyt in Suleiman-shah’s in- 
sciiption) 'The pionunciation — Gcrmian or Kei- 
mian — is doubtful ; the Byzantines wTite Kepixtoiv, 
Kspiitxvoi;, 01 KxpxiJLxvOQ (thiough lonfusion with 
Kaiaman), Schiltbeigei (eel. I nngmantel), 54 A 7 ;- 
mtiui ^ on the othei hand Ahmed Weftk, Lchdje 
1046, wiitcs Gaviiau^ and Leunclavius 

(xvi Jahih ) transciibes Giuutan throughout, the 
form ^.jLA/oy>, given by Ibn Batuta ^ 11. 271, also 

seems to be m favour of Geimian At the end 
of the xiiihi centuiy 01 the beginning ol the xiv^l' 
‘^Alishir (written ^AXta-vpxi;^ ’AA/^rot/p/o;, 
by the Byzantines), “the satiap of Cotyaeum’’ 
(Kantakuzenos, 11 82), is mentioned with Osman, 
Saruhan, Menteshe etc as one of the invaders of 
Bvzantine lands in Asia Minoi , amongst other 
places he had seized Kula and Tripobs on the 
Maeandei and attempted to take Philadelphia 
(Alashehii) but was severely defeated in battle 
with the Katalans and Almugavars (1304, 1306 
according to Muialt) (see Pachymeies, 11 421 </ 

Si^(/ , Muntanci, c 205) Acc(uding to luikish 
souices, in the time of Ei login ul “^Alishn, fathei 
of Germian ’ was reigning ovei Afiun Karabi^'ai 
(Neshri and his copyists) ^ihab al-Din, a con- 
temporar) of Ibn Batata’s, knew of Germian, son 
ol "^Alishir, as lord of K'utahia, and Ibn cs-Sahb. 
the son-in-law ind vassal of Ciermian, as lord ol 
Karahisii 'I Ins agiees with i coin of Germian 
lOian of the vear 707 (1307), stiuck at Shahri 
Germian (unupic, described by Isma^il Ghalib in 
the Catalogue of bis collection of Saldjuk coins 
N» 175) 

(Jur knowledge ol the histor) of the d) nasty 
of Geiinian to the end of the xivfl‘ centuiy is 
lamentably small Munedjdjimbashi, 111 34 et sk/ 
gives the following list of rulers Geimianbcg, 
'’Ali^irbeg ^Memshsh, ^ Mi, Va'kab, this cannot 
be reconciled with other statements of cuntem- 
poiary historians and monuments We leain from 
an inscription 10 K'utahia of the ycai 779 (1377) 
that buleimanshah, son of Mehemmed, grandson 
of \a'^kub, iiiled over Germian about this time 
Accuiding to Halil lulhcm this Va^kub is identical 
with the “great Lmii” Va'kiili b ^AliOiii, who is 
mentioned m an insciiption of Angola of the 
year 699=^1299 7 a^kiib's father, 'Alisbh, might 
thus be the lord of Ciermian of this name men- 
tioned bv the Byzantine and Ottoman historians 
blit can hardly be identified with Karim al-Din 
Alisfiir f Iloutsma, Knueit^ n 299) who was slam 
in the icign of Kilidj Arslan IV (655 — 663) 
According to the wakf document of his grandson 
\ aTub II, Mehemmed conquered K'utahia and 
Siinav , m his reign or that of his successor Su- 
leimansjjah the districts of Karahisai and Deuizli 
w'erc incorporated in the kingdom of Germian 
Suleimanihah (in the Turkish histoiians simply 
called Gcrmianoghlu) mained his daughter Khatlln 
Sultuii in 783 (1381) to prince Bayazid, son of 
Mur.ld I , and granted her as dowry the most im- 
portant towms in his land^ including the capital. 
Ills son, Ya^Gb (II), who succecdccl him about 
790 (1388), was taken prisoner by Bayazid in 
793 (* 39 *)i interned in Ipsala m Roumclia, 
and his lands confiscated in 795 (1393) Ya'lpab 
escaped from Ipsala to Timur and after the battle 
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of Angora was restored by TlmUr like the other 
petty rulers who had been dispossessed by BSyazid. 
When Timui left Anatolia, he gave Ya'^kub the 
task of guarding the corpse of Bayazid I. and his 
captive son, MusS Celebi, YaMcub then handed both 
over to Mehemmed Celebi. He was on friendly 
terms with the lattei and with Muiad 11 and 
lemaincd in undisturbed possession of his lands 
till hiS death. When he died without male heirs 
in 832 (1428-1429) the land of Germiaii was 
confiscated by Murad 11 . A pretender, who rose in 
lebellion m 1453 on the accession of Mehemmed 11 . 
supported by the Kaiainanoghlu, was quickly dis- 
posed of. The GermiSn country has since then 
been divided into two sandjaks , Germian and 
Karahisfln Sahib, K'utahia in 1453 became the 
scat of the Begleibeg of Anadolu The following 
dynasty table is based on the mateiial available 
'^Ali^ii (about 700 A. H.) 

I 

Gcimiari Kjian (about 707—730 A 11 Va'^kub (I)^ 
Mehemmed 

I 

Suleimanshah (about 779 v li ) 

Ya^ub II (790' — 793, 805 — 832 \ ir) 

The chief ciitical authority is Halil Edhem in 
the Revue Histotiqitc pitbhu pa) Vlfistitnt d'Hts- 
ioDC Otto))ia}ic /, p 112 t/ the exceeding 

laie coins of Sulcim.Tnshrdi and \Vkub II, aic 
desenbed by Ahmed TewliTd in the fourth pait of 
the Catalo^efUi of the Moh Coi))<i ni the Ottouan 
^^useu})l^^^. 294 ct 529 ( f. 1 1 . Mordt mann ) 

GHADAMES, a t o XV 11 and oasis in the 
Sahaia, 300 miles S W of Tripoli and 280 miles 
SSW ot (/abes, m 30” 7' 48" N. I at and 8*^ 
28' K long ((jiecnvN ), with 5000 — 6000 in- 
habitants 

The town occupies the southwestein pait of the 
oasis It foims a ksar of about 1300 houses sui- 
lounded by a dilapidated w'all and intersected by nai- 
row streets which aie vaulted over almost their whole 
length The only aichitectural monuments are the 
mosques (14 in numbci) of unpretending cxteiiois 
According to al-Hashshshi the tombs of two com- 
panions of the Piopliet, Sidi al-Badri and Sidi 
Ukba b ‘Ami arc honoured there. '1 he oasis, 
which IS protected by a w^all aiound it with only 
one gate, is about 4 miles in circumfeiencc, ^4 — * 
mile broad and has an area of 400 acies of which 
not more than 190 are planted with palms Water 
piocured from an artesian well and two w^aiin and 
seven or eight oidinary springs assure the 11 liga- 
tion of the gaidens, each of which contains five 
or six palms The total numbei of trees estimated 
by Duveyrier in i860 at 63,000 seems m leality 
not to exceed 25,000. 

Ihe free inhabitants fall into tour giuups a. 
the Bciber Bent Wazit and Beni Ulid, w'ho con- 
sider themselves the descendants of the founders 
of the towm , b the Arab Ulad Bellil , c the 
Atriya, i. c negroes or mulattoes descended from 
manumitted slaves, d, Juareg Ifoghas, who aie 
peimanently encamped round the town as caravan 
leaders 01 bandits and ‘‘piotectois” of the tiadcis. 
The predominant languages in Ghadames arc 
til St, Arabic as the language of commcice, second 
I fausa spoken by a number of slaves and lastly 
a Berber dialect, the language of everyday life, 
which IS between the dialect of the Iljebel Nefusa 
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and the Tamashek, but is more closely connected 
with the former The women only know the last 
of these. 

The indigenous industries are of little impor- 
tance although Ghadames has always been cele- 
brated for its leather work (Spanish guadaviect) 
The situation of the town however between the 
sandhills of the Eastern Eig (cf. areg, 1 428) 
and those of Eideyen has made it a great centre 
of exchange for the traffic of the Sahara, but its 
importance from this point of view has consider- 
ably decreased since the abolition of the slave 
trade and the estimates of Duveyrier and Largeau, 
who put the annual value of the business done 
in Gh adames at 12 million francs (£ 48,000), 
are much exaggerated. According to more recent 
investigations the annual value of the goods sold 
in the city hardly reaches £ 4000. The inhabitants 
nevertheless aic very busy and clever tradesmen. 
We find them not only m Tripoli and lunis, 
where the }oung men serve Aeir apprenticeship, 
but in all the tiading centres of the Sudan from 
the shoies of Lake Chad to the banks of the Niger 

Ghadames is the Cydamus of the ancients Native 
legends asciibc its foundation sometimes to Nimrud 
and sometimes to Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain (Alexander) Ac- 
cording to Pliny {^Hist jVat ^ v. 5) Cydamus was 
inhabited by Egyptians from Libya Possibly it is 
to these original inhabitants that we owe the 
buddings called al-A^)ni))i (the idols) by the natives, 
which ])uve>ricr icgards as evidence of a civili- 
sation which he calls Garamantine In the yeai 
19 n c Cydamus was occupied by Cornelius Bal- 
bus, under the empiie it was gainsoned by a 
detachment of the Legio Augusta^ stationed in 
Lambaesis, and under the Bvzantines it w^as the 
see of a bishop Ibn IHialdiin is therefoie wrong 
when (^Ilist dcs Be)d>})ts^ transl de Slane, 111 
p. 303) he asciibes the foundation of the town 
to the Banu Wattas, a branch of the Beni Merin. 
who built (diadames in the early days of Islam 

In the >eai 46 (666-667) kba b Nafi" sent a 
detachment from his arinv to occupy Ghadames 
In the following centiny, Innvevci, the inhabitants 
eagerly adopted the Abadi doctrines introduced 
bv their counti>men Abu ' 1 -Manib IsmS^ifl b. Dai- 
rar Ihis Ism.Yil was one of the five “transmitteis 
ol knowledge'’ who spiead heietical doctrines in 
Africa When Ghadames leturned to orthodoxy is 
not known, but the Abadi heresv seems to have 
disappeared b} al-Bakri s time is this author de- 
sciibcs the inhibitants of Ghadames as Muslim 
Berbcis {Peso di IWjitqnc Sptent) , trans dc 
Slane, p 397). 

During the centimes that followed, GhadSme^ 
seems to have letaincd its independence, as the 
few historical statements that vve possess of this 
peiiod concerning the town lefcr to attempts made 
by the lulers of Ifnljiya to take the town For 
example in 609 (1212-1213) Abu ’I-^Ula Idris 
occupied Ghadames for a buef period and m 809 
(1406-1407) the Hafsid AbQ FSris forced the in- 
habitants to pay him tribute. The latter seem 
soon to have fieed themselves of this burden, as 
m the second half of the xv^li century we find 
the princes of Tunis undertaking three campaigns 
against Ghadames. Leo Afneanus (ed Schefer, 
Vol. in. p 265) in the beginning of the xvi’’^ 
centuiy mentions that the people of Ghadames 
were independent The Turks of Tunis m spite 
of scvcial campaigns undertaken by Derwish Bev 
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(1592) and Ramadan Bey (1609) were, like the 
Hafsids before them, not able to enforce their 
authority on Ghadames. Duiing the \viii*k and 
early xix^k centuries Ghadames \\as an independent 
lepublic, but in 1830 the inhabitants had to re- 
cognise the suzerainty of Yusuf the last Karamanli 
Bey of Tripoli. After the expulsion of the Kara- 
manli Ghadames passed into the possession of the 
Turks and a mini a who was afterwards (1862) 
leplaced by a ka^tmtnakam was appointed to govern 
it and a small gairison was stationed there. 

The commercial importance of the place atti ac- 
ted the attention of Euiopeans to it in the xix^l* 
century The following travelleis visited it, Laing 
(1825), Richardson (1845), h)ickson (1852), Capi- 
taine de Bonnemam (1856) and Duve>rier, in 
1862, a French mission (Mirchci, Vatonne and 
Polignac) concluded a commercial treaty with the 
TuSregs, they ^\ere followed by the travellers Rohlfs 
(1864-1865), Dournaux-Duperre, Joiibert, Laigcau 
(1876) and Pater Richard (1878), since tlien, how- 
ever, Ghadames has lemained closed to Euiopeans 
owing to the jealousy of the Turks The French 
have vigorously disputed their claim to the town 
since the establishment of the piotectorate in Tu- 
nisia The Anglo-French treaty of 1899 decided 
that Ghadames must be considered outside hrench 
territory and the Franco-Turkish agiccment of I9'‘‘ 
May 1910 regarding the delimitation of the fron- 
tier between Tunisia and Tnpolitania laid it down 
that the frontier should pass 10 miles west of 
Ghadames The cession of 'I ripohtania to Italy, 
made Ghadames an Italian possession 

Bibliography al-Bekii, Dtscuptwn de 
VAfitquc (transl de Slane), p 397, Richard- 
son, Travels in the Gf eat Dei^^rt of Saha) a 
etc (London 1848. 2 Vols), Cherbonneau, 
Relation du voyage de M Ic Capita me de Bon- 
ncmain a R'adames (Pans 1857), Ch Dickson, 
Report of his jour)iey pom Tiipdi to Ghadanus 
in the fournal of the Royal Socuty\ Vol xxii 
p 131 , do, Account of Ghadames^ ibid, Vol 
XXX. p 255, H. Duveyrier, I cs Touaregs du 
Nord^ Pans 1865, Book iii , Chap 1 ,(t Rohlfs, 
Quer diirch AfriKa^ (Leipzig 1874), i Chap lu 
iv. , do, Rlisc » dll) ch die i^iossc IVu^te 

ube) Rhadames and nach T)ipolt (Biemen 1868), 
E. hagnan, LAfriquc SLptcntrionalc an XI B 
Steele de notre ere {Kitdb cl-Jstibsar')^ Constan- 
tine 1900, p 60 ct scep 209, al-Hachaichi, 
Voyage an pays des Senoussta^ transl berre et 
Lasram (Pans 1903), V Largeau, Le Saha) a 
Alghten (Pans i88ij, do, Second voyage a 
Ghadames in Le Bays de Ru ha fPaiis 1879), 
Leo Africanus (ed. Schefer), in 265, Le- 
tronne. Note sur Toasts de Ghadames ct ses 
antiquttes in Rez> a? c/icologiquc^ iv. p 301, 
Misstot de Ghadames^ Rappot ts offitiels ct do- 
twncfits (Pans 1868); A C. de Motylinski ^ 
Le dialectc her here de R'edamls (Pans 1904, 
FubL de TEloIc dcs Lctties d'Ali^e)^ Bull de 
corresp afric ^ Vol xxviii.) with list of autho- 
rities; L. Pcrvinquiere, A Ghadames in Lm Geo- 
graphic^ 15. Juni 1911, do, La Tripohtamc | 
interdite Ghadames (Pans 1912), E. Bernct, 
En T) ipolitatnc Voyage a Ghadamls (Paris 
1912 ); Minutelli, l.a Tripolitama (2”^ed Milan 
1912), p. 223—240. (G. \ VLK.) 

al-SHAPANFAR (“the lion”), a name of the 
Ilamdanid ^Uddai al-Dawla AiiU Taohlib Fadl 
Allah il NAsir al-Davvl.\, ruler ofal-Maw- 


sil 358 — 369 (968 — 979). Abu Taghlib, who was 
born in 328 (939-940), quarrelled with his fathei 
and afterwards with his brothers, when on the 
death of the Buyid Mubzz al-I)awla in 356 (967) 
they attempted to attack MuSzz al-Dawla’s succes- 
sor Bakhtiyar [q \., i 002^] against then fathci’s 
wnsh and therefore threw' their father into piison 
On the latter’s death m 358 (969) two of the 
brothers, Tlamdan and Ibiahim, took Bakhtiym’s, 
side while a thud, al-Husain, stood by Abu Taghlib 
The latter conqueicd IlarrAn in 359 and made 
peace with Bal^tiyai, whose daughtei he married, 
he also took Mardin fiom his biothci Ilamdan 
Unfortunately for h.m, a poweiful enemy of his 
fathei-in-law’s entered the held in the Buyid ‘'Adud 
al-I)awla, wdio took Baghdad in 364 (975) and 
finally, on the death of his fathei Rukn al-l)awla, 
forced Bakhti>ai to suiicndci the Trak. Ilamdan 
thought he would seize the opportunity to drive 
his brother \bn Taghlib out of al-Maw'sil with 
Bakliti\ar's help but only succeeded in getting 
himself impiisoned by Bakjitiyar ns soon as Abii 
daghlib had piomised him his help in reco\cnng 
Baghdad 111 the wai with ^Aduil »al-DawH that 
followed, Bakhti>ar ^>as taken piisonci and put 
to death while Abu Taghlib had to take refuge 
in flight The victoi soon appeared before al-Maw- 
sil and the HamdJnid sought in vain to tieat 
with him he was not inclined to lestore this 
important cit) to the Hamdanids so that zVbCi 
Taghlib, puisucd by 15a>id tioops, sought lefugc 
with Bardas Skleros, to whom he was lelited by 
mairiage and bound by tics of friendship But 
just then the latter was engaged in a stiugglc 
with the Byzantine general Baidas Phocas, in 
which he came off second in 368 (979), so that 
Abii Taghlib, who was awaiting the result of the 
war in Hisn Zivad (Khaitbait), as in the mean- 
while '■Adud al-Dawla had occupied Maiyafankin 
and Amid, went to Damascus and sought the 
help of the Fatimul al-'A/iz billah The lattei 
pretended to take his part and made him the 
most gorgeous promises through his general al- 
Fadl b. Salih But while Abu Taghlib was looking 
in vain to Egypt for tioops to help him, he fell 
out with Mufarridj b. Daghfal b al-Dj^irrah, who 
ruled over Ramla and South Palestine while nom- 
inally lecognising the suzerainty of the Patimids 
and was seeking to drive out the Banu 'Ukail who 
were settled there The lattei thereupon turned to 
Abu Taghlib, who was taken prisoner in a battle near 
Ramla by his rival and put to death in 369 (979) 
Bibliogiaphy Besides the sources men- 
tioned m the article hamdanids the following 
deal particulaily with Ghadanfar* \ ahya b Sa'^Id 
al-Antaki in von Rosen Lmpeiator Vastlii Bolga- 
laboitza^ p. 10 ct seq, and Ibn I^iallikan, IVafayat 
at the end of the article nAsir al-davvla. 
GHADIR \l-KHUMM . a pond 01 maish 
formed by a spring in a wadi on the left of the 
I road from Medina to Mecca, three (according to 
others one or two) Arab miles from Djuhfa The 
Arab geographers mention the thick trees that 
surround it and the mosque of the Prophet lying 
between it and the spring , the few inhabitants 
belonged in Yakut’s time to the lOiuza^a and Ki- 
nana Near it was al-^arrar, to which Sa’^d b 
Abi Wak(^5s was sent in the year 1 a h. with ,1 
few followers by the Prophet. 

The place has become famous through a tradi- 
tion which had its origin among the SJjPls but 
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is also found among Sunnis, vi/.., the Prophet on 
journey back from Hudaibiya (accoiding to others 
fiom the farewell pilgrimage) heie said of 'All* 
Whomsoever I am loid of, his lord is '^All also^ 
In memoiy of this in latei times a feast was ob- 
sei ved by the Shi is 

Bibliography Wellhausen, Vakidt^ p. 31, 
425 , Kumait, Hadiuniyal (ed. lloiovitz), vi. v 
9, Ya^kubi, Bibl. gc’ogr, arab. (ed de Goeje), 
vii 314, Mas^udi, ibid, viii 234, 255, Bekri, 
(jcogi Worterbiuh (ed. Wustenfeld), p 232, 
318, 829, Yakut, al-Mi^djam (cd Wustenfeld), 
11 471, ill. 777, Ibn Sa'd (ed Sachau), v. 235, 
(ioldzihei, Beitrage ziir Littei atui geschtchte dcr 
p. 61, MtihamnicdanischL Studten ^ 11 
1 16, Vorlestingen iibcr den I slam ^ p. 239, Bar- 
biei de Mcynard, yotintal Auat ^ 1874*) p 198. 

('hK Bum ) 

GHAFFAR (a ), “Paidonmg”, one of the be- 
«autiful names of Allah, cf 1. 304' 

GHAFFARl (Ahmad n. Muiivmmad), a Pei- 
siaii man ofletteis, a descendant of the ShafiS 
jurist Imam Nadjm al-Din "^Abd al-tjjiaffai al- 
Kazwini, who died in 606 -r.- 1268 IIis father, 
who was K.ldi of Raiy, wrote poetiy under the 
pseudonym Wisali and died in 9^3™ 1527 Ah- 
mad al-Ghafftlri w'as likewise a Kadi and died in 
975= 1567 at Daibul (Sind) on the return jouinev 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca lie dedicated his 
Nii^ai istan (^pieturc-galleiy’), eompletcd in 959 — 
1552, to Tahmasp I it is i collection of anec- 
dotes collected from works of diflerent periods 
(lith. Bombay 1245 1275 and also Calcutta), 

lie also wrote a history of the world in two books 
entitled NtnaUi'i Djahan-Aia (972 — 1564) 

B lb 1 1 0 g } a p h y Hammer, 6’< \ch dt / si/io/it n 
Rtdikunstc 1 \mcns^ p. 307, Fdliot, Ilist of 
htdia^ 11 504 Kialft, Catalo\\UL\ p 87, Rieu, 

CataL J\i ^ ABs But Mhs 1 106, iii, 

Ciufidi. dei u an Philol 11 267, 333 el seq 

(Cl Huar I ) 

AL-GHAFIR ( \ ) Gnc ol the titles of xl Sura. 
GHAFUR (\ ), ‘^Pinioning”, one of the beau- 
tiful names of Allah, cl (diAitVR 

GjaAIB IS used generally with the same sense 
as gha^tb^ what is ibsent or hidden, and 
al-ghaib has eoine to mean the unseen spiri- 
tual world, thus \ilam aBghatb is opjiosed to 
Pilam al-diuJiada ^ the w'orld perceived by the 
senses 'this sense is noimal in the Korkin (^Miif- 
ladat of al-Raghib, ed of Cano, 1324, pp 372 
it ^cq') and it is explained by the commentators 
(c g Bai'lawi on Koi 11 2, ed Fleisehei, p 

16, 11 6 <t wy ) that al-ghaib is what is not 

reached liy the senses or lequiied by intuition, 
it IS of two kinds, one made known to man by 
the piophcts and one known only to Allah ‘‘wnth 
whom aie its tieasuiies” 01 ‘‘its keys”, accoiding 
as Kor vi. 59 is lead. It thus came to be used 
in the broadest w'ay as “the Unseen” by occul- 
tists among us. Al-Rjzi found the Kor^anic phrase 
Mafailh al-ghaib a possible name for a commen- 
tary on the Korean, Ibn al-^Arabl for a SQft work 
and Ahmad al-Zaikawi, a modem Egyptian w'ritei, 
foi a collection of treatises on magic and di\i- 
nation (Cairo, 1327) RidjUl al-ghaib means 
the saintly hieiaichy presided ovei by the Kutb 
(Fane, Aiabian Nights^ chap \\x. note 17) and 
ilm aRghatb can mean a youth conceived without 
father and gifted with mysterious powers of insight 
(C. Wells, Mchcmct the Kutd eti,^ p. 129). In 


Sufiisin ghaib al-huwlya and ghaib al-mutlak mean 
the essence of the real qua unconditioned {aldata 
^atyuji). 

B tb Itogi a p h y To the references above 
add Ta^rifat of al-DjurdjSnl, cd Cairo, 1321, 
pp. 109, 177, Diet of teehn, tenns^ pp 1053 
ct stq, (sub ^lilam)^ IO90, 1539 (^^^> 

htiwlya')^ Iloiten, Thcologte des Islam^ pp. 2 19 
ct seq (L) B Macdonald.) 

GHAIBA IS used as infinitive in its root, ghaib 
having come to equal ghli^tb It thus means “ab- 
sence”, often “absence of mind” This latter force 
was developed by Sufis into absence of the heart 
from all exccjit Allah, expressed, on the other 
side, by hudur^ “piescncc” wnth Allah. It is a 
stage on the passage to fanu^ complete “ceasing” 
or passing away of the self hor details of the 
development of this idea see Nicholson’s trans- 
lation of the Ka^Jif al-MahdjTib of al-HudjwIri, 
pp 248 ct seq ^ and index. Also the RiAila of 
al-Kushairi with the commenlLiries of Zakariya 
al-Ansarl and al-^Aiusi, ed. Bulak 1290, vol. 1, 
pp. 66 tt ^cq ^ and the Saiyid al-Murtada’s com- 
mentary on the Ihya of al-fxhazzali, vol vii p 
248 and Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Ltje 
in Blam^ tip 260, 262 

Another common use of the word is to describe 
the condition of any one who has been withdrawn 
by Allah fiom the c\cs of men and whose life 
during that period (called his ghaiba) has been 
miraculously piolongcd Of this the outstanding 
example is tlic Hidden Imam, or Mahdl, of the 
Shibte Twelveis He, though thus kept generally 
invisible still lives on earth (cf al-Khadii), has 
from time to time been seen by some and been in 
coiiespondence with othcis and maintains a control 
ovci the foi tunes of his peo])lc (Goldziher, Vorlesun- 
gen^ pp 232 ct SI q 269 el seq . Aralnsthe Phtlologte^ 
11 pp. 1x11 ct seq ) (D B Macdonald ) 

ghailAn r>. %Ki>\, see dhu l-rumma 
chain, the nineteenth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet (numeiical value 1000. cf the article 
xinijAi)), the charactei gbain is a variant of ^ain 
In most modem dialects it is pronounced as a 
voiced velar aspiiate. Ihc old Arab writers on 
phonetics desmbe it as i guttural, but it seems 
very doubtful if it cvei ically was pronounced as 
a post-uvular (ihain has become '^ain m many 
moilcin dialects (foi details see the article arai.ia. 
ARA 15IC DIAT^Cls, 1 p 396^) Cf A Scliaadc, 
Silnnuaihi s LautUhu^ p irticularly p. 19, 3 

and note 48. and the index (A Schwde) 
GiJAITA (Gha^ij \, GhEia), an Aiab musi- 
cal instrument, veiy popular in North Afiica 
and some distiicts of Southern Europe, a kind of 
cylindiical bagpipe with a movable wooden mouth- 
piece {la'iba') and rather wide bell-mouth The 
cylindiical portion has se\en holes on the upper 
side The first hole below the mouthpiece is called 
yka Sii^ida^ the second sluisJika^ the third bandjka^ 
the fourth d/aharka^ the filth stka^ the sixth duka 
and the seventh yka. On the lowei side about 
midway between the yka su^tda and the ihas^ka 
IS an eighth hole called heftaka. The names of 
these holes aic used by native musicians to denote 
the finger lequired in playing the instrument and 
also to denote the key of a piece oi a scale. In 
playing, the pla)ei puls the mouthpiece in his 
mouth as fai as a kind of a catch (^a/ictd) in the 
form of a disc ^4 niches acioss. The compass of 
the lustiumcnt is about an octave. 
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The ghaita is used by the Aiabs particularly 
as a military musical instrument. It is almost al- 
ways accompanied by the a kind of drum, 

which is beaten with two sticks and the tannbar^ 
a kind of large drum, which is beaten with the 
bone of an animal. 

The ^aita is often called zammata ^ in the 
south of Tunisia and the province of Constantine 
it IS also called zotna^ whence the Turkish woid 
zo)na(Jjt^ ^<7z/fl-playei Ibn Khaldun describes it 
under the name zallama^ peihaps a metathesis ot 
zammara {^Prokg ^ ii. 353, ed. Quatremere, Pans 
1834). But the name g hatta was well known to 
the writers of the middle ages, as well as to those 
of Muslim Spam (cf Doz\\ Suppl aiiA Diet 
11. 235 , Simonet, Glosario de voie\ Ibnuas^ Madiid 
1888, p. 239) 

This instrument still exists in modern Spam 
under the name gaita or tana In lands wheie 
Turkish is spoken it is fairly common and is 
called ghauia (cf. Barbier de Meynard. Dution 
Tttrc-frangais^ 11. 392) 

Bihliograp hy On the ghaita in paiticular 
and the Arab musical instruments in general 
s. Belj La Dfazya (Pans 1903), p 96 ct stq , 
Budgett-Meakin, The Moots^ p. 202 et stq.^ 
Bu ^Ali, Kitab Kadif aLKtna^ (Algiers 1904), 
p. 103 et seq , Delphin ct Gum, Xotts stt? la 
poeste et la musiquc arabc^ (Pans 1886), p 47 — 
49, W. Margais, Textes ambes de Tartgei^ p 
152, Note 3 with souiccs quoted and p. 407 
Salvador-Daniel, La Mttstquc arab^^ m Revue 
afruatuc^ Vol vi N^. 34 (Jul> 1S62), p 290, 
Shaw, Voyages dans la Regcuce d\4lge^ (tiansl 
by Mac-Carthy, Algiers 1830), p. 89 et scq. 

(A COLR ) 

GH ALAFIKA (Ghalefka, Alafaka, the Ditio 
Sabaeonim of Plin)), at one time a flouiishing 
seaport in Yemen, near Bait al-FakIh [q v, 

> 597^ If an important emporium and 

was known as the harbour of Zebid About a 
century before Niebuhr’s journey m Yemen the 
harbour of Ghalahka became inaccessible through 
coral reefs, wheieupon the rich traders of this 
coast-town moved to Bait al-Fakih, which rapidly 
became a flourishing commercial town During his 
stay in Yemen, Niebuhi saw only a few walls, a 
mosque and several tombstones remaining of this 
once prosperous town. 

Bibliography Hamdani, Dqazh a (ed 1) 
H. Muller), p 52,12, 119*5 Yakut, Mu^d/am 
(ed. Wustenfeld), 11. 915 m 808, 873 — 874, 
iv. 1036, Btbl Geogiaph, A/ab (ed de Goeje), 
53^ 86, 105, 695 VI 141. 148, vii. 260, 
319; Ritter, iLrdkunde^ xii 190, 237 — 239, 872, 
874; Caussm de Perceval, Essat stit rinstoDc 
des Arabes avant Eislamisme (Pans 1847-1848), 
III. 201,338 — 339, A Dll' alte Geogra- 

phie Arabtens^ §62 (p. 64) (J Sciii eii*ek.) 
ghal6a. The name Ghalca is applied by the 
1 urki-speaking population to the group of tribes 
of Iranian origin inhabiting the country near the 
sources of the Oxus, the Pamir, and even (in 
the case of the SarikOU) the upper Yarkand, 
and (m the case of the Yudghah) the southern 
scope of the Hinda-Kus]]. These races belong 
to a type differing from that of the ordinary 
Tadijiks of BadakJishan etc ; they are classed by 
anthropologists as a branch of the brachycephalic 
Alpine race and known as Highland Tadjiks 
[cf AI«£HAMStAn, 1 154’^] The word (^alCa is 


Persian, and according to Vullers means a nomad 
or uncivilized peasant, and the form Ghai5a sug- 
gests a possible connection with the old foim of 
the name Qhardjistan Geigei suggests that the 
original meaning may be Snountaineer’ from the 
w'oid ghar ‘mountain’ used in these languages and 
also m Pashto. They aie ^^I'^ah by cieed and there- 
fore shaiply scpaiated from their oithodox neigh- 
bouis, and speak a number of distinct dialects of 
an Iranian language, each valley having its own 
speech. These distiicts aie as follows Wakhan on 
the upper Pandj rivei, undei Afghan lule Ihe 
language and people are called Wakhi A distinct 
dialect of Wakhi is that spoken in Isjikushim 
lowei down the Paudj nver, known as lUika^imi 
The valleys of the Warbdj and its tiibutaiy 
the Kokca are occupied by the people of banglic, 
speaking Sanglici and of Mindjan speaking Min- 
djani These territories like Wakhan aie undei 
Afghan iiilc 1 he uppei Waiodj valley leads to 
the Ddiah Pass the pimcipal loute through the 
Hindu-Kusli into C'ltial, and on the southern side 
of this pass dwells the \ iidakh tiilic, speaking 
the \ Lidghah language which comes wnthin the 
British splieic Where the Pandj joins with the 
main stieaiii of the 0\us are the teiiitoiies of 
yiighnan and Roshan (in the Russian sphcie) in 
which the Siiighni language in spoken, and ncaih 
related to it is the Sarikoli spoken by the SankOli 
people on the Eastern slope of the Pamir. Still fui- 
thei north, lies the valley of Vaghnob on one of the 
upper affluents of the Zaiafshan, wheic the Yaghnobi 
language is spoken [cf AKiHAMSiAN, 1 156’'] 

Little is known of the history of this inacces- 
sible region 01 its .nhabitants It is probable that 
they formeily extended farthei into Badakhshan 
and gradually letreated fiom the open country at 
the time of the Muslim conquest Islam spiead 
among them in its ShFah foim at a latei date 
Idiisi mentions WakhJn as the countiy which 
supplied Badakhshan with musk 1 apis lazuli was 
also found in the neighbourhood, and this no 
doubt refeis to the mines still worked at Djaiin in 
Mindjan [cf. 15AD\1 :^^a\, i 554 ‘] Wakhan also 
produced gold and silver and slaves In modern 
times the travels of Wood, horsyth, Gordon, Bon- 
valot and bven Hedin and the visits of English and 
Russian officers, especially Holdich, emplo)cd in 
boundary demarcation have thrown much light 
upon It, and the icsearches of Shaw’, Ujfalvy, Bid- 
dulph, Tomaschek and Geiger have elucidated the 
ethnology and languages of the whole Pamir tiact 
Bibliography W ood , Joiu ney to the 
Soiifce 0 / the Oxus (London 1872) Goidon, 
The Roof oj the World (Edinburgh 1876), 
Biddulph, Tubes of the Hindoo- Koosh (Cal- 
cutta 1880), Ujfalvy, I^es Aryens au Notd it 
an Sud de VHindou Kouch (Pans 1896), Idem. 
QtielquLS obstrvations sur 4’f Tadjiki^ des Mon- 
tagues appeli'; Gal tt has in Bulletin^ Soc d'An- 
thropologie de Paris^ *887, Shaw, High Tai - 
tary^ Yarkand and Kashgai (London 1 871), 
Idem, On the Ghalchah languages in yourn 
As, Soc, Beng, 1876 — -1877 , lomaschek, Cential- 
Asiatische Studien II Die Patnii -Dialekte (Vixen 
1880), Idem, Vtdghah in Btihagt z Kunde d 
indogcf m, Spt ., 1883 , Geiger, Die Pamir-Dialekte 
in Grundnss der Iraft. Phil. (Stuttgart 1901), 
Sven Ilcdin, A'lrgiser oeh Tad^chiks pa Panm 
(Stockholm 1894); Stem, Sand-bin icd Ruins oJ 
KhoUn (London 1904), p. 53 ct siq. (l or full 
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bibliography on the Ghalca languages see Gei- 
ger, _supr a ) (M Longworth Dames) 

QMALI (\), plur. ^ulat^ “one who exag- 
gerates or goes beyond all bounds”, par- 
ticularly in revcrenee for certain individuals, no- 
tably ‘^All and the '^Ahds, and considers them 
incarnations of the Deity What heads of sects 
.lie to be called ^hulat depends on the point of 
the view of the writei, but as a rule those who 
liave adopted such notions, originally foieign to 
Islam as incarnation {IittlTil')^ metempsychosis (/«- 
nasuUi) etc , are consideied to be ^hulat Cf 
I'ncdlandei m the yoitr/i, of iJu Amer Otient 
Sot , x\ix 12 

OHALIB, the poetical name of Naiijm \i- 
Dwvla DahTr al-Mumv Mir/a Asad Aliah 
Khan, a distinguished Persian and Urdu 
scholai ind poet, famous for his excellent and 
polished style of composition Tn his Persian 
Diwan he has occasionally taken the talhallu^ 
Vsad, and is also called Mir/a Nosha 

(dialib was of luranian descent His giand- 
fathei left his ancestral home and came to Dihli 
duung the reign of ^h.ih ^Alam Ills fathei, ^Abd 
Allah Peg Khan, lived foi some time at I iicknow, 
and went thence to Ilydeiabad m the seivicc of 
Nawivab Ni/am "'Ah Khan After a time he went 
to Alwar and seived under Kadja Bakhtawai Singh, 
where he was killed m battle llis son, Asad 
Allah KJian, then only $ yeais of .ige, was 
idopted b> his uncle Nasi Allah Peg h^an, Su- 
bedAi of Agra In a d. 1806, w'hen the district 
of Agia w'as made into a Commissionership under 
Gential Lake, his uncle was pensioned olt, and, 
on his death, Ghahb, then 9 yeais old, leceived 
in allowance of Rs 50 a month fiom the Empcior 
of Dihli Aftei the .lecession to the throne of 
Wadjid L\b ^ah in A D 1847, (lhalib leccivid 
i ycaily allow nice of Rs 500 in recognition of 
Ins poelie.al abilities 1 he Nawwab of Rampuu 
healing of liis famt as a poet, sent his own 
]ioelical compositions to Ghrdib for collection, 
and m A. D 1859 as-^igned him an .xllowanee of 
Rs. 100 a month Aftti living some tunc at 
Rampiii, G_hlhb returned to Dihli, wheic h( died 
in \ D 1869, at the age of 73 

(J V Pi I'Mii \KDi ) 

SHALIB dede, aftei Fii/uli, JSel^i and Ncdini, 
the last of the four great poets of the old school 
of Ottoman liteiature, his leil name was ‘shaikii 
Muu\mmad LsSm), but he is best knowm h\ his 
pen-name Shaikh Giixih. or GiXMi m Dldi Pom 
in 1171 — 1757-175^ tkc son of the secie- 

tuy, Mustafa Reshtd Lfendi in Constantinople 
and caily became connected with the Mewdewu 
order m whose monastery, in ^'efu Kapu, lus father 
IS also said to have acted as kcttlc-druinmei. 
hollow'ing his lather’s example he first entered 
the service of the state but soon left it to devote 
himself wholly to tlic ordci He began his novi- 
ciate in the jiaicnt monastciy of the order in 
Koniya Homesickness diove him liaek, howcvci, 
to Constantinople, where he remained in the Vein 
K.ipu monastciv till in 1205 (1790-1701) he was 
appointed Shaikh of the Mew lew 1 monastery in 
Galata, winch is piobably the best knowm to 
Europeans of all the monasteries of the “dancing 
deivishes” The favour in wdiich he was held by 
Sultdn Selim HI , the Sultaiui-Mothci and other 
high personages, greatly benefitted this monastciy, 
which was cnliitly rebuilt at his reipiest in 1210 
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(1796) Ghahb died at the early age of 42 on 
the 26ih Radjab 1213 (3^^! Jan 1799). He is 
buried in the Galata monastery in a separate /urln 
G_hahb who numbered among the excellent scho- 
lars, who weie his tutors, Khodja Nesh^et, who 
was himself not unknown as a poet, composed 
the woik which has given him an abiding place 
among the poets of first rank in his nation, at 
the early age of 26 (in 1197) — - the figure 21 
seems to be wrong — , this is the lomantic and 
allegorical Mesnewi, Husn u ^Afhk (the pronun- 
ciation ^lAik is foreign to Turkish), “Beauty and 
I.ove” It was written as a kind of protest against 
Nabi’s Mesnewi Khatrabad which was extrava- 
gantly Persian in style, and stands alone on a 
level nevei attained before or after in an Ottoman 
Mesnewi through its originality of thought so 
laie m Ottoman poets, its inspiration which recalls 
the Divina Commcdia and the loftiness of its fancy . 
the beauty and relative simplicity of its language 
In the stiuggle betw'een thc^Persian and the Na- 
tionalist schools GhMih unhesitatingly took the 
side ot the latter and developed a simple vet 
dignified language more fitting the Ottoman spirit 
in the happiest way than the artificial language 
which was then so much in vogue dhe influence 
of this Mesnew'i on Turkish hteratuie to the pie- 
sent d.ay has been enormous, the number of (»ha- 
lib’s admiieis is still large, according to them the 
Ilusfi u ^Askl. IS the miblcst work not only of 
tlic romantic school hut of all that Ottoman poetry 
which drawls its inspiration from Asia 

(diahb’s Dlivafi which contains a large nuinbei 
of ghazels, kasidas and ruba^is is on the other 
hand i datively unimportant, that is to say, it is 
no bettci and no worse than the numerous dlwans 
ot his time, it has, however, a certain historical 
value on account of its vets d' occasion 

Prose wiitings .also exist from (ihalib's pen he 
tiaiislated and w’lotc 1 commentary on Sliaikh Kuse 
'hmed Dede s (who is buried in Koniya) work, 
al-I'iihfa aI-hah'i\o ft ’'i-Tiittka ai-Ma^idinv'n en- 
titled al~Su/iba ai‘SaJi\r, He also wrote a coni- 
mentau on the D^azhat al-Mathna^vl of Viisuf 
.Sine-dak, and a collection of biographies {T^zkiit) 
of Mew lew 1 poets which was continueci by al- 
Saiyid His DlwTiti with the ka^idas, terdjibends 
and shaikis and the Hu'sti n ‘^.IsAk was printed 
at Palak in thiee parts in 1252, the J/csnc 7 oJ has 
often been piintcd in Constantinople e. g in 1304, 
the gieatcr part o( it is also given in 7iy5 Pasha’s 
anthology of ,l/< jz/tr.'/r, AJiaiabat Turkt-MesnC' 
1292 A biogiaphy of (Pialib is given by 
his contemporaiy Mialid Nuri Bey, the poet and 
historian, in liis history 

Bibltogiaphy M Nadji, Lsanii^ p 235 
Lhuieyya, SidjiU-i ^OUimanJ^ iii. 615, I Lift/ 
Huscin, Jladlkaf 11 45, M. Raif, 

Jstambol^ p 400 .and 408, ^Abdul- 
Halim Memduh, JTatiUi-t Edeblyat-t ofhmdnJyt^ 
p 60 Ilammei, Gc^i/i d, Osman Dtchtk ^ iv 
378, Gibb, ,1 Ilistoty oj Ottoman Poetry^ i\ 
175, Tutk Jhld ^ \ 14 (I'H Mlnzll) 
CiHALIB, son of the celebrated Otto- 

man statesman Edhem Pasha, born at Constantinople 
on the 2 '^'^ Dhu ’1-IIidjdja 1263 (ll'*' November 
1847), cnteied the service of the Sublime Porte 
Cvxrly in his caieei, became a meinbei of the Privy 
Council and ultimately became muskd.oft (conn- 
cillui) for the province of Cicte, he died in Con- 
stantinople on the i5'^‘ December 1895 Ghalib 
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Bey was the founder of the scientific study ot 
numism.atics among the Ottomans and enormously 
advanced this science by his standaid works on 
the coins of the Ottomans (^Takziiimi Me^ktukati 
Osmaniyc^ Constantinople 1307) and of the Sel- 
djuks (Takunmt Mesk’nkati Sddjukiyc^ ibuL 1309, 
also in French under the title Jt^sat dc Numistna- 
(iquc Sddjotikide^ Constantinople 1892). Of equal 
importance are his catalogues of the Urtukid coins 
and coln^ of the Caliphate in the Ottoman Mu- 
seum (Jddsk^ilkati 7'urkmamye lyaialo^hJ ^ Con- 
stantinople 13 1 1, also in French, Catalogue des 
monnaus Turcomancs^ Constantinople 1894, and 
Meskukati KadJnu-t Jslamiye^ ibid, 1312), linally 
seveial smaller treatises may be mentioned {J^ud- 
ijuts mots sur les momiaies musulmants a mono- 
grammes himjaritcs Constantinople 1894, Sur 
nne monnaic Mengoiidsdiide,^ Constantinople 1S94, 
Cue monuate d\4la cddtn Qeilolad III in the 
Revue numism, belge,^ 1895) (lhahb Bey’s col- 
lections were purchased by the govcinmcnt after 
his death for the Imperial Mint Collection (zarb- 
Uiafu-i ^amtre). (J H Mokdtm\nn) 

GiJALIB PASHA, Muh\mm\i> Sv^iD, the son 
of Ahmed Efendi, Grand Vizier of f u i k c y 
under Mahmud II, I3^l‘ Dec. 1823 — i6'h Sept 
1824. Ghalib was born in Constantinople in 1177 
(1763-1764) and entered the service of the state 
in 1202 (1787-1788). In 1216 (1801) he went to 
Paris to conduct the peace negotiations with Fiance, 
he also conducted the negotiations with Russia 
which ended in the Peace of Bucharest, 28‘*i May 
1812 Soon afterw’ards he was disgriced and ban- 
ished to Asia He met the same fate some years 
later w'hen he was deprived of the grand viziei- 
ship, but he afterwards acted as go>eruor of h r- 
zerum and commander of the eastern troop-. In 
1244 (1828-1829) Chalib died at Balikesii 

Bibliography Djewdet Efendi, I\x'nkh,^ 
vii 228 et seq , Ml 96 it seq , Sami Bey, 
Kamus al-A^lam,^ v 3245 
GHALZAI, a large and important Afg^han 
tribe with numerous subdn isions which occupies 
the country near (dtaznin and eastward as far as 
Khost and Waziristan, also the upper valleys of the 
Tamak, Arghandab and Arghasan [cf \iohams- 
TAX, 1 153'’] Ihey are largely nomadic, and mi- 
grate in enormous numbers annually at the com- 
mencement of the cold weathci mainly via the Co- 
mal Pass There they camp in the plains of the 
Indus valley while their traders spread throughout 
India. At the commencement of the hot weather 
they march back to their upland homes These no- 
madic trading communities aie known by the name 
of Powindahs The most numerous section is the 
Sulaim2n Khel. The origin of the Ghalzais is doubt- 
ful. Ihey aie at the present day one of the most im- 
portant elements in the Afghan race, and speak the 
Pashto language, but there is good giound for be- 
lieving that they are of mixed blood, and have ab- 
sorbed both Tadjik and Turkish elements Attempts 
have been made to identify them with the Kh aldj 
Turks who entered Afghanistan and took service 
with the Ch aznevid monarehs, this rests solely on 
the similarity of the name Khaldj (sometimes written 
KhildjI) with Chalzai (sometimes written Chilzai or 
GJuldjI) But there is no evidence of this, though the j 
appearance of the Ghalzais favours the idea that 
there is a lurkish element m the race, which is 
historically probable, considering the large bodies 
of Ghuzz, Khaldj and other tribes which entered 
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then country fiom the to the 14^1 centuiies, 
many of whom fought as mercenaries undei the Gjia/- 
navid and GhOiid kings. Aecoidmg to the' legends 
in the Makhzan-t Afghani the Ghalzais aie des- 
cendc'd from Mato daughter of Batan who had an 
illicit connection, aftei wards legalized by mairiage, 
with Sh ah Husain a lefugee piince ot Ghoi. Owing 
to the clandestine nature of his birth the son w ho 
was born w^as called Ghal-/oe ‘the thief’s son’, 
whence the name Ghalzai The gieat I.odi tube 
(including the Suri and J.ohani) was of the same 
descent [cf AFGHANISTAN, 1 152] This legend no 

doubt conceah the mixed Afghan and Tadjik origin 
of these tribes The Ghalzais piopei do not emerge 
from obscurity until aftci the J.odis and Suns 
who founded dynasties in India in the 15^'* and 
i6d« centimes They come into notice duiing the 
17*“ ceutuiy when their jiowti and intluenec in 
/amindawar increased owing to the traiispoitation 
of a laige section of the Abdali to the Heiat 
province by Shilh ‘^Abbas 1, and at the commen- 
cement of the i8di century under their chief Mh 
Wais they began to intrigue with Shah '^Alam I, 
the Emjicior of Dihli Mir Wais was aiicsted and 
taken jiiisonei to Isfahan, while the (Ihal/ais 
were vciy severely treited by the Geoigian govci- 
nor Gurgin Khan Mir Wais, howcvci, obtained 
the confidence of Shah Hiisain, and w^as allowed 
to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca On his retuin 
he obtained permisMon to leturn to Kandahar 
Gurgin Khan, to humiliitc him, demanded his daugh- 
ter from him Mii M ais pictcndcd to submit and 
substituted anothci w^oman for his daughtci, but 
murdered Giiigin Khan and his followers at a 
banquet to wdneh he had invited him The (Ihal- 
zais now openly lobcllcd, drove out the Peisian 
garrison and look possession of Kandahar Mil 
Wais became master of the piovince, but died 
shoitly in 1127 (i 7 i 5 ) ^Ls biother ‘Abd al-^Azi/ 
succeeded liut was soon muidered liy Mahmiid 
eldest son of Mir Wais, who became rulei himscll, 
and gathcied sticngth during the next few' years 
He was encouraged liy the weakness ofthcPeisian 
goveinmcnt and the success of the Abdalis of 
Hazaia who icbdled successfully in 1129 (1717) 
In 1132 (1720) Mahmud ventured to invade Persia 
Itself, and occupied Karman almost without op- 
position, but was soon expelled by i.utf ^Ali Khan, 
and rctiied to Kandahar Next ycai, however, he 
again invaded Persia, assisted by large bodies ol 
Abdalis and Balocis, took Karman and Vezd and 
arrived befoie Isfahan m 1134 (March 1722) and 
overthrew the Persian army at the battle of Gul- 
nabad He did not obtain possession of Isfahan, 
however, till October, when hhS,h Husain abdicated 
and Mahmud became Shah of Persia being invested 
by Sh ah Husain himself in 1135 (1722). 'Ihc 
Ghalzai lulc in Persia lasted foi seven yeais, 1135 
to 1142, (1722 to 1729) dahmasp II. maintained 
In'* claims to the thione thioughout this period, 
and was ultimately restored through Nadir Shah’s 
help. Mahmud began his rule well, but soon show- 
ed himself a sanguinaiy tyrant. The invasions 
of the Turks and Russians apparently deprived 
him of all ^clf-control, and wholesale massacics 
m Isfahan followed. He seems to have lost his 
reason and died (or was killed) while insane. He 
was succeeded by Asjiraf, son of his uncle ‘Abd 
Allah, during whose reign the wars with Turkey 
and Russia continued, Persia losing many provinces. 
AsJiraf made peace with the Turks by appealing 
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to their sympathies as a Sunni who was lestoring Af^hans^ London 1836); ‘Elphinstone, Caubul^ 

the true faith among tiie Persian Shfahs. Kandahar Ed., London 1842), Hanway, 'I') avcls tn 

liad meanwhile fallen into the possession of Mah- Pei sia (London 1762), Pere Krusinski Memot- 

mud’s brother, which caused a division among the i es ^ Malcolm, Hist, of Persia (2»d Ed ^ I.ondon 

(lhalzais in then own country and ^^eakened them 1829), J Marquart, Pransahi , p 253 
in Persia. Nadu’s victory at Damghan in 1135 (M. Longworth Dames) 

(1729) and at MuiCi-khuit the same year put an GHANA, an ancient town in the Western 
end to the (Jhalzai lule. Ashraf fled, his army Sudan which has now disappeared. Accoiding 
melted away and was attacked cverywhcie by the to Baith it lay in iS'’ N Lat. and 7° 8' W Long 

local tubes, and Anally Ashraf himself was slam (Greenw ) not fai from Walata. M Delafossc hovN- 

by 'Abd Allah Khan Balbc. He was a brave warrior ever, relying on certain statements by Arab geo- 
biit unfitted by nature foi the iiile of a great graphers, notably al-BakrI, places Ghana in the 

country. Very few of the Ghalzais evei found Awkar district within the tiiangle Walata, Nema, 

their way back to then native land The tube Bassikunu, 1 e. about 240 miles north of the Nigci 
lelapsed into obscurity and has ncvci since pio- on the meridian of Sansanding Martin Hartmann 
duced a lulcr with the exception of Azad Khan, (and this is also Desborough-Coolcy s opinion) 
a Sulaiman Khel GJialzai who obtained epheincial thinks that (diana must have been nearer the 
power at Tabiiz between 1166 and 1169 (1753 Niger, not far fiom '1 imbuktu [Cf. in addition 
to 175^) disputed the supiemacy with Karim J Marquait, Die Bcnin-Sammlurig des Ntcdeil 
Khan Zand, by whom he was defeated and cap- Pcichsmits J Volkeihinde (I ciden 1912), w’heic 
tilled, but well treated. In Afghanistan, aftei the this question is fully discussed, particulaily pp. 
time of Nadir Shah, the power fell into the hands cxw et ^eq and cxlix et seq , Editors] 

of the Durranis and the Ghalzais have been obli- Ikiith and Delafosse agree 111 placing the foun- 

ged to submit to then lule from the time of dation of Ghana about 300 A D and ascribe it to 
Ahmad Shah to the picscnt day. Nadii Miah took men of some white race, Barth suggests that Fulbe, 
the Durranis into favour and expelled the Ghalzais Delafosse on the othei hand makes the bold sug- 
fiom the lands which the> had occupied ncai gestion that nnmigiant Jewish-Synan tubes fiom 
Kandahai They were nominally banished to the Cyienatka weie founders. One of the leaders of 
Herat countiy, but seem in reality to have ic- these immigrants named Kara settled in Awkai 
turned to their old homes near Ghaznin, and many and founded a state there which remained under 
settled in the Kabul piovince, still pait of the the lule of his descendants till about the end of 
Mughal Empiic of India It was this settlement the viiith century This dy musty was succeeded by 
which led to Nadu Shah’s invasion of Kabul, mother ol Soninke negiocs whose first rulei was 
which w'as follow'ed by that of India itself In called Ka^a-Maghan. His successois, the Sisse- 
the disputes which took place between the mem- Tunkara extended their kingdom in the east as 
bers of the Sadozai family after d'linui Shah’s fai as the Niger, in the west to the Atlantic 
death the Ghalzais took the side of Shah Shudja' Ocean, in the south to Tekrur and in the north 

against Mahmud and assisted him to take Kabul to the Sihaia In the x'h century these kings 

in 12 iS {1803) The celebiated Baiakzai chief had to wage long vsars with the Berbers who 

Painda Khan, lather of Dost Muhammad, mairied had settled in lagant, notably the Lemtuna, the 
a Ghal/ai wife among othei s, and her sons Ko- lords of Awdagliost [q v , 1. 516’] But they 
handil, Purdil, Sheidil and Mihidil long held finally won the upper hand, took the town of Aw- 
possession of Kandahai and had great influence daghost in 990 A D and installed a ncgio as gov cr- 
with the Ghalzai tube In moic modem times the nor theic During the next fifty years the kingdom of 
principal incidents in their histoiy aic the battle (diana was the most poweiful state in the Sudan, 
of Ahmad Kh^l (1880) vnIicii a Ghalzai foicc at- According to al-Bakii’s description (written in 
tacked and was defeated by the Biitish foice under 460— 1067-1068) (ihana consisted of two towns 
vSlewait which was maiching from Kandahar to lying in a plain. One of these was inhabited by 
Kabul, and the rebellion against the Emu ^Abd Muslims, contained tv\elve mosques and numbeied 
al-Raliinan in 18S6 (sec Ait S\TU) ai-kmim\n juiists and othci scholais among its inhabitants 
i-UTAN, 1 60) I he othei town six miles distant was the loyal 

The Ghalzais have a vciy demociatic constitution icsidencc The kings abode consisted of a palace 
and pay little obedience to then nominal chiefs, and a number of huts with round loofs, a wall 
They aic divided into two main sections known enclosed the whole. Near the royal court of justice 
as Tuian and Buih.in (01 IbrShimzai) (Possibly was a mosque allotted to Muslims who appeared 
some allusion to a Turkish oiigin is implied by on special missions before the king The houses 
the name duian) Each of these sections comprises v\eie built of stone, probably the only ones of 
sevcial important clans, among the Turan the their kind in the Sudan, or of the wood of the 
princijial aic Hbtak (fiom which the Persian m- gum tree Ihc loyal lesidence had received the 
vaders ^piang) and the Toldii The Nasiis and name ^haba (the wood) from the woods around 
Khardtl aic sometimes included, but they aic it In these woods were the dwellings of the 
gcneially considcicd not to be Ghalzais at all. magicians and piiests, whose duty it was to guard 
Among the BiirhAn the principal aic the Sulaiman- the idols There also were the loyal tombs and 
klicl (now the most important of all (Ihalzai clans) the piisons The people like then rulers were 
the larakki, the Andar, the Ishak, and othcis of fetish-w 01 shippers, but the latter thought highly 
minor impoitancc. of Muslims and thercfoic chose his interpicters, 

Bibliogiaphy Muhammad HayM Khan, his tieasuiei, and the majoiity of his mmisteis 
Jlayat-i Afy^hani (Eng. tiansl. Afghanistan fiom among them 

Lahore 1876); Bcllcvv, KatC’i if Afghanistan Its situation between the SadSn and Sahara made 
(Calcutta 1880); Ni^mat Allah fihana an important Lading centre at an early 

(A/. 5 . A‘. As. Soc.,^ cf. Doin, Histoiy of the period. Copper and clothstuffs were imported from 
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the Maghrib, while caravans laden with salt came 
from the Sahara The most important article of 
commerce however was the gold obtained in the 
mines of Wangam (the area drained by the Upper 
Senegal and the halemc), which the merchants obtai- 
ned in Ghayaro, eighteen days’ journey from Ghana 
In spite of Its w'ealih and power and although 
al- 13 akrl says that the king commanded 200,000 
soldieis, including 40,000 archers, (Jhana could 
not resist the attacks of the Alinoravids '^Abd 
Allah b Yasm [q. v., 1 seized the towm 

of Awdaghost in 446 (1054-1055) \\ hile one 

section of the Almoravids were conqueung the 
Maghrib, other troops invaded the Sudan under 
Abu 13 akr After fifteen \ears of war Abu Bakr 
finally succeeded m taking Ghana in 1076 The 
inhabitants in part were forced to adopt Islam and 
in part massacred The king had to pa) tribute 
The death of Abli Ikiki gained the kings of 
Ghana then independence once more but did not 
lestore their former power The tributary lands 
regained their independence one b) one, so that 
at the end of the xii^'’ centur) \ d. the state of 
QhSna only consisted of Aw'kai and Bassikunu It 
led a bare existence foi 1 century more until, in 
the >ear 1203, Suinanguru-Kanntc, chief of the 
Susu conquered Ghana and incorporated it in his 
dominions. Soon afterwards a numbei of the in- 
habitants, led by a Shaikh named IsinaSl, lelt the 
town and founded V\ alata at some distance to 
the northwest. Finall) in the vear 1240 the Mi- 
linke chief Sundiata overthrew the kingdom of 
the SQsu and levelled (jhana to the ground 
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GHANI (\) ‘•the scll-suflicing one of the 
beautiful names of God Cf vllah, 1 303* 

GHANI B A'^^ur, a tribe in North Arabia, 
a branch of the Kais b. CAilan and related to the 
Ghatafan [q v , p 144^ ct uq ] They lived around 
Hima Darlya in Nadjd and w'ere neighbours of the 
faiy with whom they were constantly at feud In 
the time of the Djahiliya they worshipped the idols 
al-Lat, Manat and al-^-U/za, all of wdiom are men- 
tioned in the KoLan (Sura liii 1^,2^) 1 he great 

prc-Islamic poet lufail b ^Awf, called Fufail al- 
Khail (on account of his skill in depicting the 
horse) belonged to the Ghani. 

Among the settlements of the (/ham were 
Ayhab, Aw'^al, Adbru'at, Batn lihi-'^Adj, "Amud 
Cihiryafa, Ghanua^ Ilaziz (a f.iirly large 

tract in the VV. of Hiina Darlya), Kinas, MaMin al- 
LAw'sadja, Mina, MutalC, Miardj, al-yiibak (betw'ccn 
Abra^j: al-‘^Azzaf and Medina), T iGr. Among the 
mountains, that belonged to them, are mentioned 
IMaJih (a large mountain), Kabid, Kabjdia La- 


kita(?), KunbiY, NadSd al-Nir (in common with 
the Ghadira b SaSa'^a), Rabigha, Suwadj (a large 
mountain), Siuvadima (with the stieam of the same 
name), lUiahmad (red hill) , among Wadis and 
waters Abatir ') '^Akil (W , only the uppei 
part), al-Akhsa, al-'^Anak, al-Batha, al-Djathdjasa, 
Bihar, al-l)januka, Ghamr, (Jdiuzaiya (near 
Djabala, the largest watci of the Ghani), al-IIabanilj, 
al-Hinbidj, al-Hunaibidj (al-Hanabidj), Hulaiya, 
Hars, IGiadG, Immara, MidJsG, Mu/allala, Sulmaiian 
(two Wadis on Mount Siuvadj), I'abnan, al-Ddiya, 
al-Lrata, Urainiba, Zaka 
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III 121, 172, 180, 248, 274, 589, 667, 730, 

734, 801 IV. 183, 232. 233, 307, 790, 855 

and Index s v , AghanI, vn. 147, x 9 — 10, 

14 — 16, XIV 88 — 90, XVI 52 and Index s v 
F Wustenfeld, Gi/iLal 'I abclUn dn at ab Stamnu 
rnd davnlien ((lottingen 1852), 2 Abt Is- 

niCXtlitiscJu Staninii^ dTfel D 9 do, Rcgistii 
zti den gencal. 7 abt lien (Gottingen 1853), p 170 

(J SCHLFIIFR) 

GHANI, TalAalliis of the P e i s 1 a n poet 
Muiiammm) Tahir at Kashmir, who died in 1079 
(1668-1669). His Diwan was printed in 1261(1845) 
and 1887 at I akhnaw (lithogiaphed) 

Ji i h 1 1 o g } a p h 1 F'tlu' in Gi undi dii u an 
IGtilol , 11 309 

GHANiMA, spoils of war B> ghani in a 
Muslim scholais mean the weapons, horses and 
all other m o v a b 1 c jiossessions t a k c n in 
battle fiom conipicied unbelievers (cf 1 \F 11 
38^^ tt Siq ) F'our-fiflh> of the bootv were to be 
divided among the troops, who weit. piesent at 
the battle whether they actuall) fought in it 01 
not Horsemen could claim a share three times as 
large (atcoiding to Abu Ilanlfa’s view onl> twict) 
IS tint of a foot-soldier one who had slam an 
tnemy in liattlc also receiv ed his equipment (6tf/«/^) 

'1 he remaining fifth belongs to Allah “Know 
that a fifth of what )e have won belongs to Al- 
lah — to his apostle, his fainil), to the orphan, 
the needy, and the traveller — if ve believe in 
Allah” Ihis verse in the Kor'Sn (Suia, viii. 42), 
was levealed shortly after the battle of Bad r. From 
ancient times Arab chiefs had been accustomed 
to receive a certain portion of the booty and it 
was thus nothing new when the Prophet had ont 
fifth of the ghanima granted him in God’s name 
m this verse of the Korkin to defray the expenses 
of the state 

After Muhammad's death the Imam was at hist 
considered qualified to apply the fifth of the spoils 
in the wav that seemed to him best to fuither 
the general inteiest of the Muslims This was 
also the teaching of Malik Ibn Anas. But most of 
the latei Muslim scholars have interpreted Korean 
viii. 42 literally. In their view the fifth allotted 
to Allah must be divided into five equal portions 
among the five categories expressly mentioned (in 
Abu Ilanifa’s view' however only among three of 
the categories mentioned in Korean viii. 42 the 
orphan, the needy and the tiaveller). the portion 
originally allotted to the Prophet liimself is, ac- 
cording to the Shafi^i school, to be applied to 
the ^general good of the Muslim community 
Prisoners of war arc also included in the ghanima. 
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rnbelieveis, who jiic taken piisoneis of wai by 
Muslim’s — women and childicn as well as men 
— are divided as slaves among the troops who 
aie entitled to the booty The ImSm may, howevei, 
dispose of ficcboin, male, adult piisoners of war 
111 other wa)s He can, as the good of the Mus- 
lims demands it, also set them ficc on payment 
of a ransom (oi even without such payment), e\- 
ehange them for captured Muslims or on the othci 
hand he may put them to death, according to 
\bu HanTfa, howevci, he may not set them fiec 
The lulcs legulating the division of ghanlma^ 
m the view ol most Muslim scholais, do not apply 
to the division of lands in the eonqueied countues 
(cf lAI^, 11 -59.). 

B 1 h 1 1 o / a p h y d he commentaries on 
Kor.ln Mil 42 and the chaptei on Djihad in 
the collections on liadilion and the Fikh books, 
Mawaidl, al- \JikUni al-Sultanl\a (ed M Engei, 
lloim 1853), p 217, 226 ct \eq , h h. Schmidt, 
Dtc OcLitpatto ivi hlamischen RccJit Blaui^ 

I. 300 tt ^ and the bibliograpliy given m 
p 345 and 336 of d'. W Juynboll’s Handbuch 
lies Islam, (jtsctzis (1 eiden 1910) 

(Til W JUY\B01L) 

GHANIMAT, Muhvmmm) Akram, a Pei si an 
poet, who was govcrnoi of Lahoie from 1106 — 
1108 (1695 — 1697) He IS the author of a Math- 
nawi, very popular m India called Nai)ang-i 
01 S//a/ii(i’// ^Aztz (lithograplicd at Lucknow) 

Bibliography Elbe m the G) nfiii) ns du 
han. Phtlol 11 25 1 

GHARB and Maghrib [4 \ ] aic s>non)mous, 
and the opposites of “Shaik and “Mashnlv” 
(Biai b IS a mauiai of ^ha? aba., Maghi ib being 
derived from the same verb in the sense of Ho set’, 
used of tlu sun 01 of a stai. d hen both come to 
mean the place of setting, the West dhe dual, as 
Used in the KoLan, 45, ir, 17 in the expression 
‘‘Lord of the two Mashnks and I 01 d of the two 
Maghnbs ’ means tlic two exliemc points at which 
the sun appeals to set, the most northern m sum- 
mei (26^ N. Ill Central Aiabia) and the most 
southern m winter (26^ S in Central Arabia) ddie 
pluial, on the other hand, as used in the koLan^ 
70, 40, “Lord of the Mashnks and Maglinbs ’, 
denotes the dail) points ot setting of the sun 
between these extreme points, ddieie aic, theie- 
fore, one bundled and eight}' of these 

Geogiaphically (ihaib is used as a name of 
Moiocco or of the noithcin pait theicof It sur- 
vives in the name of the southein piovmce of 
Portugal Ah^^aiVi.^ which occuis also in the plui 
Al^aivcs foi the piovincc just named togcthci 
w'lth the noith-wcstern part of Maiocco 

ddie distiict south of Baiiut in Syua is also 
named al-(_»haib (d\ II Wlir ) 

QHARBIYA, a piovincc in the Delta of 
Egypt, lying between the Rosetta and Damictta 
aims ot tlic Nile, bounded on the noith by the 
sea, m the south by the Mcritljiya [q. v ] It has 
existed since the division of Lgypt into d'mTil 
(cf. Beckci in the aiticle Ki.Yi’i, section 2 ct seq'). 
According to Abil Sftlih it was divided into 149 
districts, included 165 villages and yielded a ic- 
venue of 470,955 dinars. When the admiiustia- 
tive units weie inci eased m si/e, the Kasani)a, 
Samanttdiya and Dandjawiya weic mcorpoiated 
in the Gharbiya piovmce, so that Ibn 
about 250 years later mentions 471 villages and 
a revenue of 1,844,080 dinars. KalVashi^ndl piaiscs 
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the gieat feitility and flourishing condition of the 
province Al the present day (according to P>oinct 
Bey, 1899) it has 1,297,656 inhabitants, 515 towns 
and villages and is divided into the following li cir- 
cles (inaniKiz') i Burullus, 2 Sh erbin , 3. 13essuk , 
4. hiiwa, 5 Kafr al-Shekb, 6 Kafr .al-Zaiyat, 
7 Mahalla al-Kubra, 8 Santa, 9. Talkha, lo 
danta, II. Zifta The capital is Tanta 

Bibliography AbCi Salih (ed Ew'ctts), 
fol. 8‘^, Kalkasliandi, Gcogj aphic uml J^if 7 uaP 
tiing von Agypten., tiansl Wustcnfeld, p 1 14, 
Ibn Dukmak, KUub al-Inti<di v 43, Makrizi, 
Khitat^ 1 72 ct seq , Ibn jDjLan, al-Tuhfa al- 
Saniya., p 4, Boinet P>ey, B/ct geogi aphiqnc 
lie VEgyptt.^ Baedeker, Igypt^» 

(E. Gralff ) 

GHARDAYA, a town m Algeria, s. Art. MZAU 
GHARiB (A I, “strange, rare, foreign”, whence 
a technical teim in lexicography for rare words 
in the KoLan and Iladith, in the science of Tra- 
dition for such traditions as 4irc isolated, do not 
date fiom one of the companions of the Prophet, 
but only from a later geneiation, in prosody, 
for the raie metre al-vintaddi tk Cf the dic- 
tionaries 

GHARIM or CjiiARiM, 1 e. debtor The 
ghanm can legally claim a share of the yield of 
the zakat if he has brought the debt upon him- 
self foi a legitimate purpose and especially if he 
has voluntarily taken upon himself to pay it off 
“for God s sake”. Cf Korean ix, 60 

In some districts of Sumatra people who leave 
then homes to study law’, aie regarded as gjmitm., 
they receive something from the zakat. See Snouck 
Hurgronje, Tlu Aihchncsc., 1 269 

(Th W Juynboll) 

j GHARDJISTAN (Gharsuistax, GharishtSn) 
a tract on the upper valley of the 
M u r gh a b in A f gh a n T u r k i s t a n. It seems 
to have coriesponded w’lth the country now occu- 
pied by the Firo/kohis, although a passage in 
the Masdltk 70a Mamdltk speaks of the towm 
of ]5amiyan being on a mouniain beneath which 
j flow’s the iivei which passes through GhardjistSn, 
! which if coned would locate Cxhardjistan on the 
I Surkliab River, Bamiyan however seems to have 
I been lathcr the name of a country than a town, 
and (ihardjistan was undoubtedly further west, 
north of (^or and close to the Ghori capital Firuz- 
koh , from which the modern Firozkohis probably 
derive their name. When IHiusraw Malik the last 
of the Ghaznavidi was taken prisoner, he wms 
I taken to Firdzkdh and imprisoned in the fort of 
I Balaiwan in (diaidjistan, and we learn that Flroz 
! son of Vezdidjird fled from bidjistan to Tukhg- 
! iistan by way of Gh aidjistan. 

1 Ghardjistan was a separate state under its own 
j lulcis who bore the title of Sh5r 1 e king (from 
I Old-lranian Ih^AotlLf'iya^ tf. Marquart, 0. c and 
j sec BamuAn 1. 634^'). They were under the su- 
I zciainty of the Samanis, and afterwards of the 
Ghaznawidcs. Mahmud icceived the submission 
oi the Shai in 389 H and was again at war 
there in 401 when his son Mas^lid took part 
m the expedition. The Tadjik leader Warmish 
or Warmesh-bat (apparently not yet converted 
to Islam) had to surrender the castles he had 
taken in Ghardjistan. Ihc Sliai is stated to have 
sold his rights to MahmOd and died in im- 
prisonment in 406 The dynasty how’ever seems 
to have continued, foi Baha^ al-Dln Sam, vvhp 
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began lo reign at biro/kuh m 5^4, made an 
alliance with the Shait» of ( ijiarcijistaii , he built 
the forts of Bindar and biwai in that country, 
and it afterwards formed part ot the fdiori king- 
dom. When S\la^ al-Dln l)jahan-sdz attacked 
Ghaznin he assembled the iorccs of (jLhoi and 
Ghardji^ton. He afterwards made over the king- 
dom of Tukharistan including (jhardjistaii to his 
half-brother Fakhr al-J^in, and it lemamed sepa- 
late from flhor until the invasion of ‘'Ala al-Din 
Khwarizmi. After the disappearance of the Ghoils, 
Ghnrdjistln no longer loimcd a separate piovince, 
and its name does not appear to be known to 
modern tiavellers 

B th Ito g 7 a p h y' 'I abakat‘i-N a^u i , trans. 
Raverty, Vol I. pp 80, 113, 341, 423, 431. 
Elliot-Dowson, Histo)v of Indta^ II, 286, Btbl 
(Jeogr, Arab, (ed. de Goeie), 1 — 111. s Index , 
Yakut (ed Wustenfeld), in 785 f. (s. v. Gha)- 
Giistdn) and Index, J Maiquait, hiafilahr^ p 
79 , liC Strange, 7 ' he Lainh of the hinta n Ca- 
liphate,^ p. 415 et seq 

(M. Lungworih Damps) 
6HASB, i.e. USUI p a 1 1 o n By this term the 
law m general understands the illegal taking posses- 
sion and illegitimate exercise of the rights of anothei 
(e. g wdien some one rides on a hoi sc without 
the owner’s permission) The puiloimng of a thing 
m secret is not called gha^b but satika (theft). 

In learned discussions (addb al-bahtJC) ghasb,^ 
means to seize suddenly upon some one’s words 
and contest his opinion without giving him time 
to explain himself fully 

Btbliogtaphy Djurdjanl, Ta^TifTit {ydi, klii- 
gel), p 108, E Sachau, Muhamrn Rccht nach 
Schafiittscha Lehrc^ p. 473 et seq 

(Tll. W lUYNHOLI ) 

GHA§HIYA (^), “the covering”, parliculaily 
a “covering for a saddle”. Among the Saldjuks, 
Mamluks etc , the royal ghashiya was one of the 
insignia of royal lank and w^as carried before the 
luler in public processions Cf C. H Becker, La 
Ghashiya coinme einblcme de la loyautc in the 
Caitenairi de M. A 7 na)i^ ii 148 ct seq — (Vhashiya 
IS also used metaphorically of a great misfortune 
that overwhelms some one, in this sense it is 
found in Sura Ixxxviii. i for the day of the hist 
judgment 01 for the fires of hell and from this 
the Siiia has received the name Ghashiya 

SHASSAN (Ghassanids), an Arab dynasty 
in Syria, of Yamanl oiigin They were mono- 
physite Christians and wcic under the suzerainty 
of the Byzantine Emperors, whose Irontieis they 
had to defend against the Persians and their vas- 
sals, the Lakhmids of Hira Their rule extended 
approximately over the province of Aiabia (loughly 
the HawrSn district and Balka^), Phoenicia ad Li- 
banum, Palestina Puma and Secunda In contiast 
to their relatives and natural enemies, the I,akh- 
mids, to whom they were far superior in cultuie 
from then contact with Gieck civilization, the 
(ihassanids had no fixed residence Djawliin [q. v , 
1 1029*^^ ct seq ] with the town of Djabiya [q v , i 
988 et seq ] in Palestina Secunda is sometimes men- 
tioned by the Arab poets as their capital, and some- 
times Djilbk [q V., 1. 1043*^ et seq.^ near Damascus. 

The history of this dynasty is one of the most 
obscure portions of Arab history. The statements 
of the Arab historians Hamza Ispahan!, Ibn Ku- 
taiba, Ibn al-Kalbl, Mas^udl, Abu ’1-Fida (Tabari 
hardly mentions them) concerning them are limited 


to a lew" lists of luleis .and biicf iccoiints which 
aic full ot contiadictions , c g Hamza and Abu 
'l-Eida give thiit)-onc lulcrs of this dynasty, while 
Ibn Kutaiba and Mas^^tidi onl> gi\e ten of them, 
Hamza makes king llarith 1) Djabala [q. v ] about 
whom w'c aie fairly w^ell infoimed by the contem- 
poiaiy By/aiitine chioniclers Malalas, Piocopius, 
Ihcophaiics etc , leigii only ten years, while as a 
m ittci of fact he leigned foity yeais According 
to the usual Aiib tradition the (Ihassan were 
descended fiom the South Arabian tube of Azd 
'J'he littci IS said to have left the Yaman aflei 
the lueaking of the dam at hla^iib and to have 
gone to Mecca (Batn Man neai Mecca). At a 
latei peiiod one section of the Azd led l)y ‘^Amr 
b. *^Amir Muzaykiya^ went to Syria, they are said to 
have received the name Ghassan from a stay of 
some considerable time at the pond of frhass.an in 
the Syrian desert (this name hovvevei had alicady 
been borne by Mazid son of Azd) According to 
Hamza and Ibn Kutaiba, it w'as Idia'^laba b ‘^Amr, 
a great giandson of '^Ami b ‘^Amii, who led them 
to Syria Djafn i (Gieek lvot/4)ac, a coiiuption of 
rob^pvenf)^ a son of ‘^Ami, w^as considered the foun- 
der of the dynast). In Syiia they had to pay an 
aniuirl tiibute to the Roman phylarchs there, the 
DadjaSma of the tribe of Salih, piobably descen- 
dants of the Christian phylarch Zoco/zoij, mentioned 
by the ecclesiastical histoiian Sozomenus. Ultima- 
tely they refused to pay this, conquered the Da- 
djs'^ima and took their place, in which they wcie 
recognised by the By/antine emperor Anastasias 
(probably about the end of the fifth century A. v ), 
who made use of them as fiontiei guaids against 
the Lakhmids of Ilira 

The most impoitant and the first ruler of this 
dynasty, whose existence is certain, was al-IIdrith 
b. Djabala (Greek rcO an en- 

thusiastic patron and protector of the monophysite 
church Ills genealogy is al-Harith b. Djabala b 
al-Haukh b Tha^laba b ‘^Amr b Djafna. His father 
Djabala may be identified with the I/xfSxAcei; men- 
tioned by the chionicler Theophanes as making 
raids into Palestine about the end of the fifth 
century A D. In 529 A H he was appointed lord 
over all the Arab tribes in Syria by the Empeioi 
Justinian and received the titles Phylarch and Pa- 
tiicius, the highest lank next to the Emperor in 
Byzantium at that time In the same year he took 
part in the suppression of the lebellion of the 
Samaritans on the side of the Byzantines Ihe 
greatci pait of his icign was occupied with wars 
with al-Mundhir 111 of lliia In 528 he W"as vic- 
torious over his opponent About ten yeais later 
he again quarrelled witli al-Mundhir over the so- 
called “Strata”, the land on both sides of the 
militaiy load from Damascus to Palmyra as far 
as Scigiopolis, to which both laid claim In 541 
al-Harifh fought m the Byzantine army under Bc- 
lisariiis ill Mesopotamia. But when he leturned 
home to Syria by a different route from the Byzan- 
tine army without having won any successes worthy 
of mention, he was accused of treacheiy to the 
imperial cause In a later war between al-IT5riLh 
and al-Mimdbir (about 544) fbe latter took prisoner 
a son of the former and saciificed him to the 
goddess al-^^Uzza, the Arab Aphrodite In June 554 
al-IIanth won a decisive victoiy over al-MundJjir, 
who fell in battle in the district of Kiniiesrln 
(Chalcis), probably at aI-Hiy5r. This battle is pei- 
haps identical with that celebiated by the Arabs 
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as the “Day of Hallma” (according to the com- 
mon Arab tradition, so called because Halima, 
daiightei of al-lTanth, anointed tlie wairiors with 
hei own hands with a peifume containing 

saffion, but it is very probably a place-name) IIis 
son and successor aftei wauls sought to avenge 
al-Mundhir’s death and made a raid into Syria 
in 563 al-IIanth went to Constantinople to give 
an account of these doings to the Empeior and 
to advise what measures should be taken He also 
took advantage of his stay tliere to discuss the 
appointment of his siicccssoi with the Emperoi 
He died in 569 01 570 \Vc may here mention 
the Aiab tiadition according to which al-Harith 
besieged the Jew al-Samaw^al b “^Adiya in his 
citadel of Ablak in Taiina and slew his son be- 
cause al-Samaw^al would hand not over the cuiiasses 
left with him by the poet ImnCu ’ 1 -Kais [q v ] 
before his journey to Constantinople 

Al-IIarith was succeeded by his son al-Mundhii 
(Greek '^A/^ui^ovvSxpo^) Soon after his accession 
the Persian Aiabs invaded the (Jhassan teintoiy 
Al-Mundhii defeated their king Kabus, appaiently 
in the battle of "^Ain Lbagh so often celebiated 
by Aiab poets. The Emperor [iistmus was not 
well disposed to al-Mundhii, who, like his father, 
was an aident piotectoi of the Monophysites, and 
tiled to have him assassinated by underhand means 
After the attempt on him had failed, al-Mundhii 
lebclled and icfused allegiance to the Empeior 
foi Ihiee yeais On account of the renewed inroads 
of Pei Sian Aiabs into Byzantine tcnitory, the 
Byzantines wcie foicod to make peace with al- 
Mundhir and a ticaty was concluded aftci sevcial 
unsuccessful ovcituics at the tomb of St Scivius 
in Rusafa (Sergiopolis) by a special envoy fiom 
Constantinople Two yeais aftei Justin’s death (580) 
al-Mundhir came with two of his sons to Con- 
stantinople and was received wuth great honoui 
by liberius fiom whom he icccived the actual 
Clown in place of tlie previous diadem 

(klilu). In Constantinople he also held an assembly 
of his co-ieligionists and cndeavouied to smooth 
over the disputes among them. In the same year 
al-Mundhii raided Hira, burnt the tow n and brought 
back rich booty. This success did not ser^e to 
dissipate the general mistrust of him or the suspi- 
cion that he had had a lieacherous understanding 
with the enemy on a laid into Persian teriitory 
imdei taken with Mauncius, Comes of Anatolia, 
and the Syiian Magnus was commissioned to make 
him pusonci Magnus was caily able to attain 
his end at the dedication of a chuich in the vil- 
lage of Huwwaiin (botwccii Damascus and Pal- 
myra), to wdiich al-Mundhii had come as a guest, 
and he w'as taken piisoner to Constantinople (581) 
The incaiceiatioii of al-Mundhii and the suspen- 
sion of the payment of subsidies {a,iNo/iae) at the 
same lime to his family provoked his foui sons 
undei the leadciship of the eldest, al-NuSnan (Greek 
Naa/ziv), to raid Byzantine tcriitoiy which they 
laid waste in a tcnible fashion The P 2 mpcior Tibe- 
rius therefore equipped an expedition against them 
under the leadership of the above mentioned Syrian 
Magnus. The latter succeeded m capturing al-Nu^- 
man who was likewise brought to C^onstantinople 
After the capture of al-Mundhtr and al-Nu'^man 
anarchy broke out m the Syrian deseit, the various 
tribes chose theli own chiefs and some w'cnt over 
to the Persians With the capture of Jerusalem 
and Damascus (613-614) by the Sassanian Khus- 
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raw Parwiz, the power of the Ghassamds seems 
also to have collapsed. Whether the phylarchate 
was restoied on the icconqucst of Syiia by the 
Byzantines (629) is uncertain. According to the 
usual Arab tiadition Djabala b Ayham was the 
last king of the house of (Biassan. In the battle 
on tlie Yarmuk (635-636) he fought on the side 
of the emperor Heraclius against the Muslims. 
When the defeated Emperoi then retired to Con- 
stantinople, Djabala is said to have submitted to 
the Caliph ^Umar and adopted Islam but to have 
aftcrw'ards taken lefiige with the Byzantines in 
Constantinople and adopted Christianity again. 

B ibli o qt ap hy Hamza, Annalcs (ed. Gott- 
vvald), p. 1 1 5, 1 1 7, 120, I21 5 Ya'knbl, 

(ed. Houtsma), 1 175, 235, 236; Ibn Kutaiba, 
KUTib al’Ma!^arjf (ed. Wustenfeld), p 313, 314, 
316, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, fits to? ta attietslatmca (ed 
Heischcr), p 128 — 1 30, Mas'^udi, Mtirudj (ed 
Barbier de Mcynard et Pavet de Courteille), 111. 
215 — 220. 390, 396, Ibiji^ al-Athir, Chromco7i 
(ed Toinberg), 1 398, 400, 404, Tabari, An- 
/tales (ed de Goejc), 1 958, Agliam^ ix. 165 — 
167, xiv. 3 — 5 and Index s.v., Mtidjpam^ 

73 5 325-326, Wustenfeld, GeneaL Tabellen 

etc (Gottingen 1852), 1. Part. Yemcntschc 
Stamrne^ T 1 1 and 1 2 add Register zn den 
geneal Tab. (Gottingen 1853), p 178, 207, 
291, O Blau, Dte Wa/iderung der saba^tschen 
Volkerstammc tm zTvetten Jaht hundert n. Chr. 
in the Zeitschr der Dent sc hen Morgenl. Ges,.^ 
xxu. 663-664, 666 — 669, do, Arabie/t tm seeks- 
tt/i ya/it hundet t ttne ethnog) aphtsche Sktzze., 
tbtd \xiii 559-560, Rittei, E/dkundt\ xii. 86, 
107 — III, Caussin de Peiceval, Essai ^ur Vhts- 
toit c des tirades avant V islamisme (Pans 1847- 
1848), 1 204, 335-336, 11 65, 113—116, 148, 

202—258, 111 422, 434-435, 495—497, 506— 

509, 51 1, W. Muir, The Ltfc of Mahomet 
(I ondon 1858), i 165, 168, 177-178, 183 — 191, 
A Muller, Do Dlam tin Mon^en- nnd Abend- 
land (Berlin 1885), 1 10 — 17, Noldeke, Dte 

Ghassantulien Put ^ten at4s dem Haust Gafnd's 
{Abhartdl. der ki^l Akad der Wtsscnsch. zn 
Bulin.^ 1S87), p 5 — 60. G. Rothstein, Dte 
Dvnasttc do Lahmidoi /// f/A/Z/ra (Berlin 1899), 
P 33—36, Si— 86, 96, 103-104, 1 12; M. V 
Oppenheini , Votn Mittelmecr zum perstschm 
Golf (Beilin 1899-1900), 1 95 — 98, Cl Huart, 
Hts/otrt de^ Arabc^ (Pans 1912), 1 59 — 62. 

(J. Sciheifer) 

GH AT, a town in the Sahara of Tripo- 
li tan la, belonging to the sandjak of Fezzan, 
400 miles SSE of (^jadames and 280 W.S.W. 
of Muizuk in 24*^ 57' N Eat and 10° 17' 30" 
P\ Long. (Greenw'), at the intersection of the 
caiavan routes which lead to the Sudan via Fez- 
/an and (Biadamcs This exceptional position at 
the intersection of impoitant commercial routes 
has caused it to become one of the busiest trade 
centres in the Sahara It is one of the starting 
points foi trade with Central Africa 

Its topography is known fairly accurately from 
the accounts of the European explorers who have 
visited It, notably Duveyner and Eiwin von Bary 
Ihere is nothing remarkable m it Like all towms 
in the Sahara it is sui rounded by a wall with six 
gates which winds aiound it, three of these bear 
the name Tamelghat in common, a fourth is the 
gate of Tafelghat, a fifth Bab Kelala and the 
sixth is Bab al-IUiair. The streets are narrow, 
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tortuous and full of sand The houses are veiy 
primitive. Among the public buildings aie a school 
and a mosque with a minaret. In the centre of 
the town is a little square called /shh^ from which 
radiate six streets to the six gates, cutting the 
town into six sections 

Ghat owes Its importance entirely to the caravan 
traffic. The town itself has barely 600 houses and 
4000 inhabitants. Its suburbs are the tuo little 
villages al-Tadaramt and Tuin, about half a mile 
beyond the town wall. 

The ground between these villages and tihat 
is a scene of great animation when the caravans 
arrive from the Sudan. Dates, skins, cotton-stuffs, 
salt and natron are the principal articles traded 
here. Industry is limited to local needs The chief 
manufactures are furs, wooden vessels, trappings 
and cases for weapons 

The population of Ghat consists of about equal 
elements of Berbers, Arabs and SodSnese. It in- 
cludes: The Kil Ghat or Ghatians proper, 

grouped into 8 sections : Imekammazen, Kil Khefsa, 
Yadjenen, Kil Talak, Kil Yanan, Kil Tamedghat, 
Kil Turirt, Kil Tarat, b. Colonies of foreign tra- 
ders, chiefly from Ghadames, c. Transitory bodies 
of Tuareg, who are caravan leaders and lastly; 
d, Harratin^ negroes who till the soil. 

The Ghatians speak Arabic and Hausa in their 
business transactions with foreigners. Among them- 
selves they use a peculiar Berber dialect called 
Tamadjek,^ which is not connected with the groups 
of Tuareg dialects. 

For the history of Ghat there is an absolute 
dearth of documents. Its origins arc obscure Du- 
veyner (Touaregs dtt Nord^ p. 267) proposes to 
identify it with the oppiduin of Rapsa mentioned 
by Pliny the Elder among the centres conquered 
by the Roman general Cornelius Balbus about 
the year iq a. D , but his hypothesis, uhich is not 
based on any certain facts, has still to be venfied 
Nor can any more be made of the local legends 
which attribute the foundation of the town to the 
Berber tribe of Yadjenen with the help of the 
Kil Khefsa, the Kil Tarat, the Kil Talak and the 
Imekammazen. There are no historical texts to 
support this tradition 

Ghat in fact only began to play a part m the 
history of the Sahara about the middle of the 
xixdi century, at the time of the great expeditions 
of exploration in the Sahara. The majority of the 
travellers who have attempted to reach Central 
Africa from Tnpoli have chosen it as the centre 
of their negotiations with the Tuaregs, from whom 
it was necessary to obtain permission to traverse 
the Sudan. 

From 1845 to 1876 it was successively visited 
by Richardson (1845), Barth, Richardson and Over- 
weg (1850), Isma'fl Bn Derba (1858), Duveyner 
(i860) and Erwin von Bary (1876-1877). Before 
It was ceded by the Turks to Italy, it was ruled 
by a Berber chief whose power was hereditary, 
according to the Tuareg custom. 

In 1875 Turks took advantage of a war 
which broke out between the Azdjer and Hoggar, 
two Tuareg tribes, to instal their authority in 
Ghat. It passed from them for a brief period in 
1886 as a result oi a rebellion of the Azdjer, 
fomented by a sb^rlf named Si Bu Bakr. GbSt 
fell into the hands of the Tuareg and a portion 
of the garrison was massacred. In the end the 
Azdjer made peace with the Turks and the town 


was again occupied by Ottoman troops. It was 
governed by a K^tmmakam for civil matters and 
by a Yuzbaiki for military affairs. 

J^tb biography Oudney, Excuiston faitc 
h Pouest de Mourzouk^ after Denham, Yoyage\ 
ef dccouvette^ dans le Noui de VAfiiqui\ Pans, 
1826, 3 vol , Baith, Reisen itnd Entdecknngcn 
m Nord‘ und Cenfi aRAft tka (Gotha, 1857- 
1858, 5 vol.), 1 259 — 265; Duveyriei, Le^ 
Touaiegs du (Pans 1864), p. 256 — 275, 

Corbi^jre, Histoirc de Ghat^ in Bulletin de la 
Soacte Languedocien/ic de Geographic^ *883, vi. 
238 — 261 , Rebillet, Les i elatiofiK cominei ctales de 
la Tumstc avec le Sahara et le Soudan (Nancy, 
1896), Schirmer, Le demur lappoit dUm Eu- 
lopten sur Ghat et les Touaregs de PAii^ (Pans, 
1898, transl. from Von Barry’s account), Cheikh 
Mohammed Ben Otsmane al-Hachatchi, Voyage 
an Pays des Senoussia transl Series et J.asiam 
(Pans 1903), Lippert, Zur Eroberung det Stadt 
Ghat durch die Turken {Mittetlungcn des Semi- 
nars fur Orientalisihe Sprachen zu Beilin^ 
t. vii. part 111, Afitkamschc Studien^ Berlin 
1904), Commandant Lacroix et Capitaine Bral- 
ley, Les iclations dc VAlgeric ct de la Tiipoli- 
taine^ {^Bulletin dn jg^ Corps d\4rmee\ 2' an- 
nce, NO. 2, Trimestre 1910. 

On the Berber dialect spoken at Ghat, cf 
Stanhope Fieeman, A Giammatical Sketch oj 
the Tamahug language (London, 1862), Ren^ 
Basset, Notes de lextcographie beibere^ i*** senes 
(Pans, 1883); Kiause, Proben dei Sprache von 
Ghat in der Sahara (Leipzig, 1884), Nehhl, 
Etude sur le dialecte dc Ghat (Pans, 1909). 

(Nlhlil.) 

SHATAFAN, thought by Reiske to denote a 
kind of bird, apparently in error (Lane), the 
name of two Arabian tribes, Ghatafan b SaM li 
Malik b. Haram b. Djudham, a south Arabian tube, 
and Ghatafan b Sa^d b. Kais 'Allan The latter 
alone is important. The pasturmg-grounds of the 
Kaisite Ghatafan extended eastwards from Khaibar 
and the borders of the Hidjaz to Adja and Salma 
the mountains of the Banu Taiy^ (For their camp- 
ing-places see Wustcnfeld, Gencalog Tabelien^ 
Register^ p 171). Ghatafan was divided into two 
large branches, Ashdja', which inhabited the country 
m the neighbourhood of Yathnb, and Baghid, sub- 
divided into ^Abs and DhubySn, whose territory 
lay round about Sharabba and Rabadha. Their 
neighbours were branches ofKhasafab Kais^^Ailan, 
the most important being Sulaim on their south 
border, and further south Hawazm, brother-tribe 
to Sulaim. 

History* The history of the tribes of Khasafa 
and Ghatafan commences from the middle of the 
sixth century, when the dominion of the Yemen 
over the Ma'add tribes came to an end. The chief 
of all Ghataf 5 n at this time was Zuhair b. Dja- 
dhima of ^Abs [q v., i. 73] He held the title of 
king (malik), and received tribute from HawSzin 
also. He was assassinated by a HawSzini, who 
became independent chief of that tribe. Zuhair 
was succeeded by his son Kais, as chief of ^Abs 
only, Dhubyan choosing Hudbftifa b. Badr of 
FazUra, who was much the more powerful and 
influential of the two. The endeavours of Kais 
to avenge the death of his father were intei- 
rupted by the famous war of the Horse-race be- 
tween the tribes of ‘^Abs and Dh ubySn (see art. 
DX918) During the wai KblCHd who had killed 
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Zuhair was himself slain by HSrith b. ?alim al- 
BhubySnl, whilst both of them were guests of 
the Lakhmid prince, HSnth took refuge with 
Qbatafan who refused him protection, but after 
some wanderings he returned secretly to them, 
but brought upon them the vengeance of Nu^man, 
whose son he had unwittingly killed. Owing to 
the slaughter of Hudhaifa and other chiefs by 
'"Abs, all the remaining clans of GhatafSn became 
united against ^Abs, who migrated and after many 
wanderings became guests of 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a who 
were at war with Tamim. Dhubyan joined Tamim. 
Thus two tribal wars became merged in one and 
the situation may have been further complicated 
by the outbreak of a third war between HawSzin 
and Kinana (see art. fiejAr). ‘^Abs having quar- 
relled with each of their hosts in turn became 
reconciled to the rest of Qhatafan. 

No sooner had Ghatafan become re-united than 
they were involved in a war with Khasafa (Ha- 
wSzin and Sulaira) , which consisted largely of 
skiimishes and assassinations rather than pitched 
battles and ended only with the rise of the power 
of Muhammad. A principal figure in the early 
stages of this war is that of Duraid b. al-Simma 
[q. v., 1. 1082^] of Hawazm [q.v]. At that lime 
the opponents of Ghatafan were chiefly Hawazm, 
but m the later stages, Duraid growing old, Sulaim 
took the lead under Mu'awiya and Sakhr , the 
brothers of the poetess al-Khans5^ [q. v.]. 

When this war had burned itself out Ghatafan 
joined with Sulaim against the rising power of 
Muhammad. Year after year mutual raiding took 
place between these two opposing powers. In the 
second year of the Hidjra Ghatafan and Sulaim 
joined in an attack upon Madina, but Muhammad 
marching out to Karkarat al-Kudr, dispersed them. 
In the following year occurred the expedition to 
Dhn Amarr which had a similar result, GhatafSn 
again retiring into their mountains. And again in 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth year the raid 
of Dhat al-Rika' produced the same result In the 
fifth year also Ghatafan was amongst the tribes 
which took part in the investment of Madina 
known as the battle of the Trench. In the fol- 
lowing year 'Uyaina, the chieftain of Fazara, raided 
the camels of Muhammad close to the city. Mu- 
hammad pursued the robbers as far as Phu Karad. 
In the seventh year Ghatafan set out to the relief 
of ^aibar but finding Muhammad stationed be- 
tween them and the town they fell back. Muham- 
mad’s guide in this expedition was an Ashdia^I 
who also divulged the whereabouts of a party 
of Ghatafan against whom Bashir b Sa'd was 
sent. At last in the year viii. Sulaim threw in 
their lot with the Muslims and was followed by 
Ghatafan, and the wisdom of their action was 
shown by the conquest of Mecca shortly afterwards. 

That their faith was not very deep is also shown 
by the celerity with which they fell away upon 
the death of Muhammad, and the leading part 
played by 'Uyaina b. Hisn, the Faz5ra chief, to- 
gcthqr with ' Abs and ^ubySn in threatening 
Madina, the Aghdja' branch alone holding back. 
Their attack on the city w’as twice repulsed by 
Aba Bakr. In retaliation they put to death those 
of their number who were Muslims. As soon as 
reinforcements had reached Aba Bakr (through 
the return of UsSma from Syria), he again»*attacked 
them and drove them out of the district of Ra- 
b&dha, in which they had congregated. They be- 
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took themselves to the prophet of the 

Asad tribe, and, when the latter was defeated by 
KhOlid b. al-Walld in the battle of BuzSkha, Gha- 
tafan, and especially Fazara under ^Uyaina, bore 
the brunt of the fighting. QbatafSn then once 
more became Muslim and, those who had put to 
death the faithful believers of their tribe having 
been executed, were pardoned. 

In the yeai 14 A. H, we find the tribesmen of 
Ghatafan swelling the forces of Sa'd b. Abi Wa^- 
^as. They took part in the battle of the Camel 
in the year 36, and sided with the Umaiyads as 
against the 'Abbasids, being present at the battle 
of the Zab in 132. 

Bibliography \ Tabari, by index; Abu 
’1-Fid5, Hist. Ante-tslam., ed. Fleischer, p. 140; 
Caussin de Perceval, £ssai^ ii. 408 ^t seq, 

_ (T. H. Weir.) 

SHAWAZI (a.), Plur. of Qh^iya [q. v.]. 
al-GHAWR, al-Ghor, ‘‘d^prfesion”, “low lying 
ground among hills”, is often found as an Arab 
geographical term. 

1. The best known is Ghawr in Palestine, 
the AwAwi/ of the Greeks, 1. e the deep hollow 
through which the Jordan flows, the south end of 
which forms the Dead Sea. The Arab geographers 
define its boundaries as Tiberias in the north and 
Zughar in the south. The portion north of BaisSn 
belonged to the province of al-Urdunn, the re- 
mainder to Filaspn (q. v., 11. 107 et seq.) 

It IS described as a very hot, unhealthy district 
with bad water, but there were a number of springs, 
rivers, palm-groves and villages in it. Ya^ut says 
that Its principal product was sugar-cane, Idrlsi 
indigo. Besides Jericho, the capital, the following 
towns are mentioned, Tiberias, Baisan, ^Amata 
and Zughar. Al-'Arab5t in the Ghawr of Filasttn, 
where, according to Ibn Isha^ ('J'abarl, 1. 2125,6; 
on the other hand 2107, 10 Ghawr al-^ArabSt), 'Amr 
b. al-'Asi joined the army which came from east of 
Jordan before the battle of Adjnadain, is probably to 
be sought for at the south end ot the Dead Sea. 

2. Another Ghawr is Ghawr Tihamat al- 
Yaman or Ghawr Tinama (Farazdak, ed. 
Boucher, p. 20, 12), also as a dual : Ghawra TihSmat 
(Tabari, ii. 210, u). The statements by the geo- 
graphers regarding it are very vague, for it is 
sometimes identified with Tih&ma and sometimes 
described as a district adjoining it, for example, 
according to Kudfim b. Dja'far it stretched from 
Nadjd to the extreme borders of TihSma; accord- 
ing to a passage in al-BakrI it lay between TihSma 
(the district from Dhat 'Irk to two days* journey 
beyond Mecca) and al-Sarat. 

Bibliography: l . Bibl. Geogr, Arab, (ed. 
de Goeje), i. 56, 58 et seq,\ 11. ill, 114; vii. 
326; BekrI, Geogr, (ed. Wiistenfeld), 

P* 703, 772; Yakat, al-Mu^^atn (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), 111. 822. — 2. Bibl, Geogr, , vi. 248 ; 
Hamdanl, dazlra.^ p. 46, 24, 48 2, 6, 210, 1, 
233, t6; BekrI, Geogr, Wbrtetb, (ed. Wvistenfeld), 
p. 7, II, 36, 818; Yakut, al-Mu^iijam (ed. 
Wvistenfeld), lii. 821. (Fr. Buhl.) 

saiAwiii(«s uccour”, “deliverance*’)is an 
epithet of the Kutb [q. v.], the head of the 
Safi hierarchy of saints. It is used of him only when 
he IS thought of as one whose help is sought; 
but that, from the nature of the Ku^b, is practic- 
ally always. Thus it is a normal sequent to 
Others say that the Qbawth is immediately 
below the Ku|b in the hierarchy. 

10 
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Bibliography', BJurdianl, TaWtfat (cd. 
Cairo, 1321), p. 109; Z>iV/. of Tech, Terms,^ pp. 
1091, 1167; Lane, sub voce, p. 2306*; Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam,, p. 139^; Hudjwtrl, Kashf al- 
mahiitib,, transl. Nicholson, p. 214. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

GHAZAL (a.^, a short poem of more than 
four but less than fifteen lines. The first 
two have the same rhyme, which is repeated at 
the end of the fourth, sixth etc. lines; the poet 
usually mentions his own name (takhallus) in the 
last line. The matter is usually erotic, but other 
subjects, wine, spring, fate etc. are not excluded. 
The form should be the most perfect possible, espe- 
cially from the point of view of language ; vulgar and 
kakophonous words are to be most rigidly avoided. 
The ghazal is the kind of poem most favoured in 
Persian and the Indian and Turkish literature in- 
fluenced by it. 

Bibliography', Garcin de Tassy, Histoire 
dc la Utter ature htndouie et hindoustanu'^,, i. 
3 1 ; Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry,, i. 80 
et seq, ' _ 

al-GHAZALI. (For the evidence at present 
available on this name see the Journ, of the 
Royal As, Soc,,^ 1902, pp. 18 — 22. Apparently 
Ibn al-Sam‘'finI preferred the double Z), AbU HAmid 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-TCsI al-ShAfi*^I 
was the most original thinker that Islam 
has produced and its greatest theologian. 

I. Life. He was bom at Tus m A. H. 450 (a. d. 
1058) and was educated there and at NaisSbUi, espe- 
cially under the ImSm al-Haramain with whom he 
remained until the ImSm^s death in 47S. A sceptical 
attitude showed itself in him from the first. Al- 
though in a Suit environment and practicing the 
§uf! exercises, no impression was made on him 
by these, and he preferred rather to investigate 
theological and legal subtleties. This began when 
he was under twenty; with taklid (acceptance 01 
religious dogma on authority) he had broken from 
his earliest youth. From Naisabur he went to the 
court of NizHm al-Mulk, the SeldjUk wazir, and 
formed part of his retinue of canonists and theo- 
logians until 484 when he was appointed to teach 
in the NizSmite madrasa at Baghdad. During this 
time he became an absolute sceptic, not only as 
to religion but also as to the possibility of any 
certain knowledge. This scepticism he never over- 
came so far as philosophy was concerned. At 
Baghdad he taught and wrote on canon law; he 
wrote also controversial books against the Ta'- 
limites (Batiniya, Imamlya, Isma^llya) Nizam al- 
Mulk and Malik Shah were assassinated by them 
in 485. For himself he laboured to recover a 
possible intellectual and theological position and 
from 483 to 487 studied diligently the different 
schools of thought around him, especially philo- 
sophy. Finally he turned seriously to Snflism. In- 
tellectualism had failed him; what of religious 
experience? He had returned to belief in God, 
prophecy and the last judgment — or, as he put 
it, God had restored to him these beliefs — and 
fear of that Day of Wrath seized him. From 
Rafljab to Dhu ’ 1 -Ka^da 488, he was in the throes 
of a conversion wrought by terror, and under it 
he collapsed physically and mentally. Finally, in 
^u T-Ka^da he put behmd him his brilliant po- 
sition and worldly ambitions and fled from Bagh- 
dSd as a wandering derwlsh. By giving himself 
to the ascetic and contemplative liife he sought 


peace for his soul and certainty for his mind. 
And these he gamed. From that time his position 
was pragmatic and he taught that the intellect 
should only be used to destroy trust in itself and 
that the only trustworthy knowledge was that 
gained through experience. A purely philosophical 
structure could have no base. On that his dialectic 
was as inexorable as that of Hume. Even the 
systems of the speculative theologians had no in- 
tellectual certainty, although their doctrines weie 
correct. By speculative methods they could not 
be proved; but only by the direct knowledge 
with which God floods the heart of the believer. 
By that personal experience {nidrtfd) the fact of 
prophetic revelation is established and the tiuth 
of the theological structure assured. Yet there can 
be no question that his thinking had been inde- 
finitely clarified by his philosophical studies and 
that with him the forms of Greek dialectic made 
their final entry into Muslim thought. What al- 
Ash^ari half consciously began, al-Ghazzall wit- 
tingly finished. Further, that he used the forms 
of Greek dialectic to found a pragmatic system 
is his oiiginality and distinction. The later theo- 
logians did not always undei stand or follow him 
in this, but modern Islam seems to be recovering 
his method. That the account which he himself 
gives of all this in the Munktdh mtn aUdalal is 
true cannot be doubted; the philosophical neces- 
sity, both for al-Ghazzall as an individual and for 
the development of Muslim thought, both of which 
had got into a cuUde-sac,, is plain. As in al-Agh'^arl’s 
case only a great emotional expeiience could bieak 
the fetters of tradition and give the personal force 
needed to turn the curicnt of the age Political 
complications may have helped to bring on his 
nervous breakdown. Barkiyfiruk became Great Sel- 
lijuk and killed his uncle Tutugh immediately be- 
fore the flight of al-Ghazzall, and the Idiallfa at 
whose court al-Ghazzall held important place de- 
clared for Tutugh* Similarly his return to active 
life in 499 followed the death of BarkiyaiHlj: in 
498. About two years he passed in strict retire- 
ment in Syiia, finally pilgrimaging at the end of 
490. Then came nine years of retreat in different 
places, with, from time to time, periods of return 
to his family and the world. The Ihya and other 
books were written, and he preached at Baghdad 
and taught the Ihya there and at Damascus. Fi- 
nally “the Sultan of the time” {Munkidh,, ed. of 
P 42) compelled him to become a teacher 
in the Ni^mite madrasa at NaisSbur, and he 
consented in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 499. The times called 
for some strong reforming influence. That he had 
himself recognized and also that there was need 
of a powerful and religious-minded ruler who 
would crush heresy and unbelief. Such a ruler 
was apparently found in Muhammad, the brother 
of BarkiySruk, who became Great Seldjul^ in 498, 
and to whom he addressed the original Persian 
form of his Tibr aUmasbuk^ a manual of ethical 
guidance for kings. The immediate influence in 
his recall was, however, Fakhr al-Mulk, the son 
of his old patron, Ni?am al-Mulk, who was wazir 
at NaisabUr to Sandjar, the governor of Khurasan. 
But he did not long stay in public life. His 
yearnings to quiet and contemplation continually 
drew him and there are stones, too, of friction. 
He returned to Jus and lived there in retire- 
ment with some personal disciples, having charge 
of a madrasa and a khanVah or ^lift monastery. 
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There he died on the 14th of EiumSdS II 505 
(Dec. 19th nil). 

2. Doctrine and influence. Although a 
formative canon lawyer of a rank short only of 
the first, he yet deposed Fi^h from the position 
It had usurped, lashed its casuistry and refused 
it a place as a part of religion He dealt similarly 
with the intellectual subtleties of Kalam and espe- 
cially denounced the tendency to make the faith 
of the masses a structure of logically demonstiated 
articles In this he followed the founder 

of his madhhab^ al-Sh^fi^i. He opposed the Muta- 
kallims also m the intolerance which they had 
developed. All, he taught, who agreed in the 
broad principles of Islam were believers. This he 
lays down in his Tafrtka\ but he taught also in 
the Ild^am (ed. of 1303, pp. 31, 32, 51, 62) 
and the Munktdh (ed. of 1303, p. 42) that the 
religion of the unlearned should be protected by 
the secular arm of the state. These leforms his 
high rank as a scholar and popularity as a preacher 
carried thiough. They have been accepted by the 
Agreement of the Muslim people and 

he himself is reckoned as not only the mudjaddtd 
(renewei) of his century, but as the great restorer 
of the faith. Of course both canon lawyers and 
speculative theologians continued and still continue 
to spin their systems and to try to enforce them. 
He also brought philosophy into the open and 
dissipated the glamour of mystery which had sur- 
rounded it. It was simply “thinking”, and the 
philosophers and their systems could be understood 
by any intelligent man. Further, by philosophy 
the ultimate and unconditioned could not be rea- 
ched; there could be no metaphysics on a basis 
of pure thought. This agnosticism was a develop- 
ment into more perfect form of the system of the 
later Ash^^antes. On the positive side he continued 
the work of al-Kushairl and gave Suftism a firm 
standing in Muslim orthodoxy. In this al-Ghazzall 
marked the second great epoch of development 
as al-Ash'arl with his applying of logical argument 
to the defence of orthodoxy had marked the first. 
Thus for al-Ghazz5lI the basis of all religious 
certainty was ecstatic experience. By it he and 
all ^artfs (those who have direct experiential know- 
ledge, perhaps a translation of “gnostic”, v. Bauer, 
Dogma ttk al-Qhazalfs^ p. 35) learn that the theolo- 
gical positions of the Fathers {al-salaf) are true, 
and how these should be interpreted. To that age 
of simple faith he looked back with longing. This 
led him to what might be called a Biblical theology- 
study of the Kurban and of the record of the teach- 
ings of Muhammad. Piactically he endeavoured to 
arouse men to religion and lead them back to the 
old ways by preaching the Wrath to come at the 
Judgment. His own conversion had been under 
the pressure of fear. Strongly contrasted and for- 
ming the paradox of his position is the emphasis 
which he laid on the love of Allah. It is part of 
the contrast between the emotional life of the 
saints with AllSh which he had known and the 
inhuman dogmatism of the theological system which 
he felt compelled to accept. In spite of the cu- 
riously intolerant passage as to the faith of the 
masses referred to above, his influence has been 
and is for charity, the stimulation of free enquiry 
and intellectual life. His indirect influence on 
European thought, even the most modem, has 
also been marked. It flowed through the Pugio 
Fidei of Ramdn Marti and aflected, first, Thomas 


Aquinas and, later, Pascal. For his alleged rela- 
tionship to the ^Alids and to the book DJ afr^ 
see I 3 JAFR above (vol. i. p. 995a) and references 
there and for his real relationship to magic, see 
BUDUi! above (vol. i. p. 770*^) and Descr. of Ar, 
and Turk* MSS* in Newberry Library^ Chicago^ 
pp. 6 et scq* 

3. Sincerity. Even by his contemporaries the 
reality of his conversion was doubted ; the change. 
It was felt, was so great from the pugnacious, 
sceptical canonist to the ecstatic saint with his 
sermons on the fear of God. Later, the philoso- 
phers, hard hit by his dialectic, and unable to 
believe that a man who knew philosophy so well 
should not be, at least secretly, a philosopher, 
sought in his writings proofs of an esoteiic teach- 
ing. Two things aided them in that. i. He had 
openly preached an economy of teaching and had 
written a book with that publicly as its title, 
al^Madnun biht ^ald gkairt — “That which 

IS to be concealed from those who are not worthy 
of it” — a book, however, in which there is no 
heretical doctrine. In his an answer to 

attacks on his Ihyci^^ he formally defends, with 
the example of the Prophet and the Companions, 
the practice of keeping certain theological rea 
sonings and developments secret from those who 
are not in a position to understand them and 
who might thereby be led astray either in faith 
or m practice (ed. on margin of Jthaf al-suda^ 
Cairo 1 31 1, pp. 45, 159 — 164; 225 et seq,^ 247 
et seq*^ There are other references to the same 
practice in the Arbenin (ed. of 1328, pp. 2$ et 
seq,)i the Djawahtr (ed. of 1329, pp. 25 et seq*^ 
esp. 30 et scq ) all very important passages on 
the order m which his books were written; the 
Mishkdt (ed. of 1322, pp. 54 et seq*) and the 
Mlzdn al-amal (ed. of 1328, pp. 212 et seq^ on 
madhhab'^ and what a man has a right to keep 
to himself And this had really been the practice 
of Islam from the beginning. Even al-Shafi% while 
denouncing kalam, had admitted that some should 
study it foi the defence of the faith. The position 
of Ibn Khaldun, at the extreme end of the devel- 
opment, was similar, only in his day the need 
had passed (ed Quatr., in. 43; de Slane, iii. 63). 
It was always a fard kifaya and not a fard ^ain 
and had a similar origin with the btta kaifa of 
al-Ash^^arl Thus the advanced doctrine did not 
contradict, but only developed, based and deepened 
the Simpler faith, and knowledge of it was open 
to all who would fit themselves for it. In the end, 
this led most ironically to the Averroistic doctrine 
of the two-fold truth. That was only a special case 
of the multiform truth which Islam has*always 
admitted. 2. Those direct perceptions of religious 
truths which al-Qbazz&ll had reached in ecstasy 
he was compelled to express in language by means 
of metaphor and symbol. He teaches consistently 
that there are ideas which language cannot render 
in exact terms and the content of which can be 
suggested only by pictures. When, then, such 
expressions were examined and held to account 
as intellectually exact statements, misunderstanding 
was certain to follow. Thus Ibn Rushd was led 
by the metaphor of the sun in the Mislfkat (p. 
55) to believe that al-GhazzfiU was there teaching 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanation [pedur')* 
But the context is in the teeth of such an ex- 
planation, and the metaphor is one frequently 
used by al-Qbazz&lI to suggest the relationship 
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between God and the world. On this point and 
on the Mish^at generally 1 would refer to a paper 
by W. H. T. Gairdner of Cairo, shortly to be 
published. I am indebted to him also for several 
chronological and bibliographical suggestions. 

4. Works. Our knowledge of al-GhazzSlfs 
works is still incomplete both as to extent and 
relative order, not to speak of dating. For lists 
approximately complete reference can be made to 
the introduction by the Saiyid al>MurtadS (based 
on al-Subki) prefixed to his Ithaf al-sada^ a com- 
mentary on the Ihya (ed. Cairo 1311, vol. i. pp. 
41 — 44) and to Brockdmann, Gesch. d. arab. 

1. pp. 421 — 426. The following is an attempt at a 
classified list of the works which have been printed 
and are accessible. The Ihya ^ulum aUdin (the title 
expresses al-Ghazzall’s consciousness of the part 
the book was to play, cf. Bauer in Der Islam^ 
lY. 159 et seql) as a compendium of his whole 
system stands by itself, although it does not 
go into the ultimate details, either on philosophy, 
kalUm or SufXism. On its date see above. It divides 
into two parts, each consisting of two quarters 
{rub^)\ the first is on external acts of devotion 
and religious usage, the second upon the inner 
side of life, the heart and its workings, good and 
evil. The four quarters are Rub^ allibadat (Acts 
of a creature towards his Lord) 5 Rub^ al-^adat 
(usages of life); Rub^ al-muhlikat (Destructive 
matters m life); Rub'^ al-mun^^tyat (Saving mat- 
ters). Each contains ten Books; the first of the 
forty is on S//w, the second on kal5m and the 
last on eschatology. Otherwise all is experiential, 
traditional and practical. The present writer has 
translated Book viii. in Rub^ 11. on the relation 
of music and singing {samTl'') to the Suff ecstasy, 
in the Journ, of the Royal As, Soc, for 1901- 
1902; he has analyzed with extracts Book ii. Rub^ 
iii. on the marvels of the human heart, in Lec- 
tures viii. — x. of his Religious Attitude,^ and Book 
VI. of Rub^ iv. on the love of Allah, in Hastings’ 
Dut, of Religions,, vol. 11 pp. 677 — 680. A great 
part of the Ihya is also andyzed by Miguel Asin in 
his Algazef a translation of the whole work is being 
prepared by H. Bauer. Another compend of intro- 
duction on ^tlm in general is his Fati^t all‘ulum\ 
it resembles the first book of the Ihya, His remain- 
ing printed works may be classified as follows. 
I. Canon law: Kitdb al-wad^iz,, the smallest of 
his general treatises on fi^h; al-Mustaifd mtn 
Him al~u{ul^ written after his return (ed. of 1322, 
1. pp. 3 et seql), 2, Logic and books against 
the philosophers: Mi^ydr al-Hlm,, an elabo- 
rate treatise on logic; Mthakk al-nazar,, a smaller 
book ; TSia^a^id al^fatdsifa,, statement of their teach- 
ings on all subjects save the absolutely demon- 
strable, professes to be a htkaya only partly ed. 
by G. Beer, diss. 1888; Tahafut alfalasifa,, de- 
monstration that they could not by reason prove 
their system (cf. de Boer, Widersfruche der Fhu 
losophie\ there are translations also in Asia’s Al- 
gazel,^ pp. 735 — 880; also a translation begun by 
Carra de Vaux in Museon,, vol. xviii). 3. Contra 
BStinlya: al^J^usfds al-mustaklm, 4. Specula- 
tive theology: Risala al^kudslya,, incorporated 
in IJ^yU as KawWid al-^ak^id\ an abridged trans- 
lation of it in H. Bauer, Die Dogniatik al-GhazalVs,, 
Halle a. S., 1912); aUIkti{&d fi an expan- 

sion of the preceding and his most elaborate treat- 
ment of kalam. $. Books to be kept from 
those unfitted for them: al-Ma4nun bihi^alU 


gkairi '^ahlihi,, on AUSh and his creation — on an- 
gels, djinn etc. — on prophets and miracles — on 
eschatology ; al^Ma^nUn al^^agtlr,, otherwise called 
al-A4tunba al-ghflzznlJya fi *l-mas3Hl al-uhhrawlya 
(Analyses and translations from these in Asia’s Al* 
gazel,, pp. 609 — 733); Midfhat aUanwUr,, on the my- 
stical meaning of Alkh as Light and on the guidance 
of the Inner Light to Allah — a book of the end 
of his life 6. Expositions of the Faith of 
the Fathers on the basis of the Kurban 
and tradition: DjawShir al‘Kui^an\ Kitab 
al-arbdln,, a second part of preceding; al-Mak^ad 
al^asna fi ^asma^ Allah al-husna (exhortation to 
imitation of the divine qualities); al-Hikma fi 
mahlilukat Allah,, evidence of creation for the 
wisdom of Allah ; al-Durra alfakhira,, eschatology 
(text and transl. by L Gautier), al~KasIif wal'tabyln 
fi ghurur al-kAol^ ad^maHn,, how all mankind 
have strayed from obedience, Ildfam aUawUmm 
^an Him al-kalam,, see above; Rtsala fi H-wcIz 
wal^iikad,, another Ildfam, 7. Books of reli- 
gious experience and edification, per- 
sonal and systematized; Al-rtsala aldaduniya,, on 
knowledge which is gained immediately from Allah; 
Kimtya al-sdada,, original m Persian, an abbre- 
viation of the Ihya (trans. by H. A. Homes), 
Ayyuha H-walad^ on the need of works besides 
knowledge (text and trans by Von Hammei); 
Mukdshafat al-kulub,, the ed. of Bulak 1300 is a 
mukhta^ar\ Bid ay at al^htdaya,^ Mizan al-amal 
(Hebr. transl. of Abraham bar Chasdai, ed. J. 
Golden thal, Lipsiae, 1839), on saving works; 
KhulUsat al-tasanif fi H^ta^awwuf,, what is worth 
while in religion — from the Persian and, if 
genuine, of the very end of his life, Minhafy 
al-^abidtn,, his last book, dictated (the prologue 
IS translated by Asin in his Algazel,, pp. 88i-t- 
899 ). 8. Defences of himself: al-ImW 
^an ishknlat al-thya^,, margin of Itkaf aBsada,, vol. 
i. pp. 41 — 252; al^Tafrtka bain al-Islam wal- 
zandaka\ al-Munktdh min al-dalal,, written after 
500 (trans by Barbier de Meynard in fournai 
As.,, vii. vol. ix.). 9. Miscellaneous: al-Ttbr 
al-masbuk,, an ethical Mirror for Princes, see above ; 
Strr allalamain wa-kashf fi 'l-daram,, a manual 
foi kings to worldly success, assertedly after his 
return, but almost certainly apocryphal, Anhvorten 
auf Fragen die an ihn gerichtet wurden., ed. from 
Hebrew version in 1896 by Heinrich Mailer, but 
certainly apocryphal; al-Tahbir fi ^ilm al^talbir,, 
on principles of dream interpretation; on a k^^sida 
of al-Ghazall v. Mart. Schreiner in Zeitschr, der 
Deutsch. Morgenl, Gesellsch.,, xlviii. 43 et seq , 
also Steinschneider, Die hebr, Obers,,, i. 347, 

Bibliography, It is very large and the 
following IS a selection only of the more recent 
books. The period of Schmoelders and Gosche 
IS past, and the popular articles, based upon 
these, in encyclopaedias and histories of philo- 
sophy are untrustworthy. The principal sources 
for the life are the Munkidh. and the matenals 
in the introduction of the Saiyid Murtac^a to 
his 7/^5/, vol., pp. 2 — 53. These can be con- 
trolled by al-Subkl, faba^at,, iv, pp. loi — 182 
and by the extracts from Ibn ^AsSkir in Mehren’s 
Expose,, Trans, of iii. Congress of Orientalists,, 
vol. ii. For the order and dating of the works 
there are numerous references scattered through 
them (see above for some), but these arc not 
yet sufficiently collected and examined. Formal 
biographies, in order of date, are: D. B. Mac- 
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donald, Life of al^Ghaimll with special reference 
to his religious experiences and opinions*, fourn, 
of Am, Or, Soc. for 1899, voL xx. pp, 71— 

(cf. also Chap. iv. of the same writer’s Develop^ 
went of Muslim Theology Miguel As(n 
Palacios, Algazef dogmdtica,^ moral,^ ascetica,^ 
Zaragoza, 1901 ; Carra de Vaux, Gazali,^ Pans, 
1902. Goldziher has a luminous treatment in 
his Vorlesungen uher den Islam,^ by index, and 
especially, pp. 117 et seq, Al-^azzSlI’s place 
m the history of philosophy De Boer has treated 
in his Geschichte der Philosophic tm Islam , 
pp. 138 — 150 and by index (English trans., 
pp. 154 — 168) Cf. also Goldziher in Kultur 
der Gegenwart,^ i. 5, pp. 62 et seq, and, for 
his logic, Prantl, Geschichte der Logik,^ ii. pp. 
361 et seq, (based on a mediaeval Latin trans- 
lation of the MakUstd), On his place in history 
cf. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs ^ 
pp. 338 et seq,,^ 380 et seq. and by index; 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia,^ by index ; 
Jewish Enc., V, 649 et seq, Horten has not yet 
treated him systematically; but see (by index) 
many suggestive remarks in his Philos, Systeme 
d, Specul, Theologen im I slam \ cf. also Die 
Hatiptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Schrift : die 
JViedertegung des Gha^all,^ p. 323 — 328 of the 
same author. For Muslmi criticism of al-GhazSlI 
see Asfn, Un Faqih ^ciliano,^ contradictor de 
aUGazzhlt,^ in Centenario di Michele Amari^ vol. 
11. pp 2i6 — 244 (D. B. Macdonald.) 

(^HAZAlI, Muiiammad CelebI, called GhazAlI 
(probably after the gazelle-skin rug, peculiar to the 
Shaikhs of many orders), usually quoted as Deli 
B trader (crazy brother), an Ottoman poet of 
the early Sulaimanian age. Born in Brusa 
he became a professoi (inuderrts) in a Madrasa 
there, on the completion of his studies. But his 
bnght nature, full of the joy of life, his love of 
pleasure, his skill as a conversationalist, a ready wit, 
his extraordinary imperturbability, an inexhaustible 
fund, of anecdote and a great readiness in ver- 
sify^g marked him out for a life at court as an 
entertainer and companion to a prince almost with- 
out a rival He therefoie soon gave up his academic 
position and went to Magnesia, the residence of 
BSyazId II’s ill-fated son Korkud. He soon suc- 
ce^ed in becoming the prince’s secretary and in- 
separable companion which he remained till Kor- 
kud’s execution. After the death of his patron he 
retired deeply affected to Brusa to the monastery 
(zawiya) of Geikli Baba (also called Ahuly Baba). 
But he did not long adhere to a life of meditation. 
He became muderris in a number of Anatolian 
towns, till he finally had the good fortune to 
receive a pension (of 1000 aspers monthly) from 
the SultSn. He now settled in Beshiktagh on the 
Bosporus where with the help of several patrons 
he built a mosque, which still exists, a hermitage 
and a bath with a marble basin and laid out a 
garden. The bath soon became the rendezvous of 
all the dissolute youth, so that finally the grand 
vizier IbrShIm Fa^a had it levelled to the ground 
by ^Adjeml-Oghlans. Qb&zSll then found it ad- 
visable to go to Mecca in 938 (i 434 -i 435 )* There 
also he laid out a garden and built a mosque. He 
died over 70 years of age in 941 (1437-1438), 
according to others in 942 (1438-1439) and was 
buried beside his masdjld. 

Qhazill enjoyed a not unusual fame* as a poet 
in his lifetime but it was for the most part due 
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rather to his winning personality than to his ver* 
ses. His chronograms (rSrlM) were particularly 
celebrated. He wrote a book called DUfl aUGku» 
mUm wa»Rdfi^ aUHumum (Dispeller of sorrows 
and dissipator of troubles), also known as Mand^ilhi 
Qkazdli (Anecdotes of Qhazall), and Hih^yUt-i Deli 
Birger (Talcs of the crazy brother), according to 
Lapft a version of Azra^I’s Alfiya wa-^hfl^lya 
with additions of his own, in which all sexual 
pleasures and excesses are discussed in the greatest 
detail. Later prudish biographers say that Korkud 
therefore would not accept the dedication and 
dismissed Ghazall from his court, but this is rather 
improbable. GhazSlI*s poems were not collected 
till after his death by his friends into a Dtwdny 
which IS rather rare. 

B ihltograp hy* Tashkdpruzade, Sha^iJeA 
Ntlm&nlye,^ Turk, transl. by Medjdi, Constanti- 
nople 1 269, p. 47 1 ; Tezkere-i Sehi,^ Constanti- 
nople 1325, p. 86; Tezkered Lallft,^ p. 254; 
Hgfi;^ Hiisein al-Aywanser 5 yl,^.^<r</J^<z/ aU Dj a^ 
Constantinople I2%i, ii. 115; Ismael 
Beligh Efendi Bnisewr, TarlM-i Brusa\ Gui- 
des te-i Bellgh,^ Brusa 1287, p. 496; IJiureyya, 
Sii^ill-i ^OthmUnl,^ iii. 619; Hammer, Gesch, d, 
osman, Dtchtk.,^ ii. 198; G. Flugel, Die arah, 
u. s. w, Handschr, der k. k, Hofbibl. zu IVien,^ 
i. 426, N®. 442; Pertsch, Turk, Handschr, Ber- 
lin,^ N**. 460; Gibb, A History of Ott. Poetry,^ 
ill. 36 ._ (Th. Menzel.) 

GHAZAN MahmDd, a M^o ngol ruler (Ilhh^n) 
of Persia (694 — 703 = 1295 — * 3 ^ 4 ) ^orn in the 
year 670=1271. On the accession of his father 
Arghun (q. v., i. 430) he was appointed gover- 
nor of KhorSsSn, MSzandarSn and Ray; he ad- 
ministered these provinces m the reign of Gai- 
khatg also (cf. above p. 128). Ghazan had been 
brought up as a Buddhist and, while governor, 
ordered a Buddhist temple to be built in the town 
of Ku6an; shortly before his accession, during the 
war with Baidu (q. v., i. 591), his general Naw- 
rUz persuaded him to adopt IslUnu In his reign 
Islam was recognised as the State religion, the 
Mongol empire organised on a basis of Muslim 
culture, splendid building^ erected in and around 
the new capital Tabriz, notably charitable endow- 
ments, mosques, theological schools etc , the des- 
cendants of the Prophet sometimes mentioned in 
the first place, in the state records before the 
princes and princesses of the ruling house, and 
lastly the turban introduced as the court headgear. 
But GhSzan was more a Mongol than a Muslim; 
as a ruler and law-giver he displayed great activity 
entirely free from biassed pietism, of which his 
physician and actual minister Rashid al-Din (the 
vizier SaM al-Din al-SftwI filled this office in name 
only and had in reality no say in the govern- 
ment) gives a detailed account Particular attention 
was devoted to the finances of the country, the 
currency etc.; Qh^^Sn no longer appears on his 
coins (the inscriptions on which are in three lan- 
guages Arabic, Mongol and Tibetan), like his 
predecessors, as representative of the Gwat ^C, hfin 
who lived in Pekin, but as ruler **by the grace 
of God” (Mong. Tengrin Kutundur = by the 
power of heaven). Ghfa&n carried out his plans 
with vigour and bloodshed in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Mongol Emirs and even against 
the princes of the ruling house; every one whom 
he believed to be dangerous to the peace of 
the country or to his autocratic rule, was dis- 
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posed of with ruthless cruelty; among these was 
the Emir NawrUs himself, to whom he owed 
his throne. On the other hand measures 

increased the prosperity of the country and in 
particular protected the country people from op- 
pression and extortion. The revenues of the state 
rose and in GhSzBn’s reign amounted to 2100 
tUmSns (before only 1700), 1. e. about £2,500,000. 
Like other Mongol rulers GhSzfin particularly es- 
teemed those arts and sciences which might be 
useful to the State; he is himself said to have 
been conveisant with natural history, medicine, 
astronomy, chemistry and even with several trades; 
an observatory was built by his oiders m Tabiiz 
with a school for secular sciences {htkmlyat') in 
connection with it GhazSn is said to have known 
several languages in addition to Mongol, his mother- 
tongue, and to have been acquainted with the 
history of many lands and peoples He devoted 
particular attention to the history of his own people 
and had all that could be learned about it collec- 
ted by Rashid al-Din in a great work to which 
the name Ta^rikk-i Ghazanl was given, the authoi 
says that he received much of the information em- 
bodied in the work from his royal master. GhSzan’s 
activity abroad was less successful; he did not succeed 
in effectively defending the eastern frontier from 
invasion from Central Asia nor in conquering Syria. 

Bibliography' D’Oh&son, Htstotre dcs 
Mongols^ iv. 143 ct seq,\ Hammei-Purgstall, 
Geschichte der Ilchanc^ 11 i ct scq*'^ Howorth, 
History of the Mongols^ iii 393 et seq. The 
section o^" the Tdrikhn Ghazanl dealing with 
GhSzSn*s activities as a ruler and law-giver has 
not yet been published in the onginal; m the 
Grundris der Irantschen Philologte , 11. 5 76 , 
Ghazan’s legal code is quoted according to the 
extract from Khondemlr translated by G. Kirk- 
patrick (New Astatic MtscelL^ 1. p 149 et seq.^ 
Calcutta 1789). On Persia under Ghazan Khan 
cf. also W. Barthold, Perstdskaya nadpis na 
stUn^e Antys’koi meleti Manuce^ St. Petersburg 
1 91 1 (Aniys-haya sertya^ N®. 5) and do. in Mir 
Islama^ i. 76 et seq, (W. Barthold.) 

GHAZAT or GH AZWA (a ). Razzia against 
unbelievers. 

GHAZY (a.), plur. ghuzat,^ one who undertakes 
a ghazwa,^ paiticulaily the leader of one, hence 
an honorary title for one who distinguishes him- 
self in war against the unbelievers. For other 
meanings of the \^ord cf. Dozy, Supplements^ s. v 
SliAZl, Saif al-DIn, son of Zangi, born 500 
(1106-1107), an Atabeg of M6sul (al-Mawsil) 
541 — 544 (1146 — 1149). When the Atabeg Zangi 
was murdered by his own men in 541 (1146), the 
most prominent of his followers, including the vizier 
al-Cjawad al-isfahani [q. v., 1. 1025*^], attempted 
to persuade the troops to recognise the authority 
of the Saldjuk Alp ArslUn b. MahmUd. But they 
were only successful with a section of them ; an- 
other section went to Syria with NUr al-Din [q. v.] 
the son of Zangi, afterwards so famous. Those 
who paid homage to Alp Arslan took the road 
to al-Mawsil where Zain al-Din ^All Ku6uk was 
in command as ZangPs representative. But because 
Alp Arslan did not show the courage to play the 
part allotted to him, it was decided to recognise 
instead the authority of another of Zangl’s sons 
named GhSzI, to whom the Sal^juk Mas^Qd had 
granted ^ahrzUr in fief. The latter accepted the 
call, went to al-Mawyil, took Alp ArslRn prisoner 


and henceforth ruled over this town and DiySr 
Rabl%. There is not much to be told of his short 
reign — he died in 544 (H49) — . The inhabit- 
ants of Damascus besieged by the Crusaders 
called him to their help and he went thither with 
his brother NQr al-DIn, but no fighting resulted 
as in the meanwhile the people of Damascus had 
succeeded in forcing the Crusaders to retire. GhSzI 
is further celebrated because he was a friend to 
learning and founded a madrasa in al-Mawsil, 
which was called al-^Atilj:a and became his last 
resting-place. Among his panegyrists was the poet 
Haisa-Baisa. He was succeeded as Atabeg of al- 
Mawsil not by his son, who was brought up by 
his uncle Nilr al-Din and died young, but by his 
brother Kutb al-Din MawdQd [q.v.] 

Bibliography', Ibn al- Athir, Hist, dcs 
Atabecs de Mosul in Recueil des kistortens des 
croisades,^ Htstoriens orientaux.^ T. 11. 2® partie, 
1 16, 152 — 168, do., al’Kamtl (ed. Tornberg), 
\i. 74 et seq,',^ Ibn Khallikan, Wafayai,^ s v. 
Ghazi , Abu Shama, Kifdb al-Rawdatain (ed 
Cairo), i. 46 et seq, , Weil, Geschichte der Cha- 
hfen.. iii. 290 et seq, 

GijAZT, Saif al-DIn, son of Kutb al-Din 
Mawdnd [q.v.], Atabeg of al-Maw?il 565 — 
576 (1170 — 1180). On Mawdud’s death it was 
not his eldest son ‘^mad al-Din that was recog- 
nised as his successor, but Ghazi, through the in- 
fluence of his mother, a daughter of Timurtash, 
who had the poweiful support of Fakhr al-Din 
'Abd al-MasIh who held the reins of govern- 
ment m Mawdud’s reign. ^Imad al-Din had spent 
almost all his life with his uncle Nur al-Din and 
marned the latter’s daughter and for this very 
reason was hated by ^Abd al-MasIh, apparently a 
Christian by birth. But Imad al-Din appealed to 
the powerful NCr al-Dln and the latter at once march- 
ed against al-Mawsil, conquered Rakka, Nislbin 
and Smdjar, but made peace with Ghazi, when 
he reached al-Mawsil, by the terms of which Ghaz! 
was left m power and Sindjar alone given to 
^Imad al-Din. When Nur al-Din died m 569 (i 174), 
Ghazi seized the towns of Harran, NisIbln, Ra^ka, 
Edessa, KhabSr and Sarudj, but had to come into 
conflict with SalSh al-Din as a lesult. The latter 
came to Syria in the following year and as soon 
as he had dealt with the Syrians and the Christ- 
ians, he put the Mosulans to flight near HamSt 
(19th Ramadan 570= 13*^ April 1175). Ghazi 
had in the meanwhile besieged his brother ^Imad 
al-Din, who naturally had not taken part m the 
campaign against SalSh al-Din, in Sindjar, but, 
when be heard of the defeat at Hamst, he raised 
the siege and retired to al-Mawsil. In the following 
year (571) he again set out against Nisibin to 
fight SalSh al-Din again in company with the 
Syrian rulers who were his allies, but he had again 
to take refuge in al-Mawsil after the battle of 
Tell al-SultSn (between HamRt and Halab). He 
held out here till his death on the 3rd §afar 
572 = Aug. 1176. His brother ‘^Izz al-Din 
Mas^d [q. v.] succeeded him. 

Bibliography', Ibn al- Athir in Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades^ 1 . 1 ., 11. 2, p. 276 et 
seq,'^ do., Kamil,^ xi. 233 et seq,\ Kitab al-Raw- 
tlatain^ i, 187 et seq,\ Ibn KJiallik 5 n, Wafaydl,^ 
s. V. GhSzi; Weil, 1 . 1 ., lii. 345 et seq. 

QHAZI, see (al-Malik) al-ZAhir. 

SHAZI ‘ALI pasha, sec «AlI Pasha, i. 294b 

et seq. (sub 8 ). 
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GHAzI GIRAY, name of three KbSns of 
the Crimea. Ghfizi GirSy I. reigned only about 
SIX months in the year 929= 1523* GbazI GirSy 
II. twenty years (996 — 1016= 15S8 — 1607-1608), 
GhazI Giray III. three years (x 1 16 — 1 1 19 = 1704 — 
1707) Only the leign of the QhazI Giray II. is 
of importance; he was known as Bora z=zsioxm 
from his impetuous bravery and was the son of 
Dcwlet Giray I. and reigned after his brothers Mu- 
hammad Giray and Islam Giray. Before his acces- 
sion he had taken part with the Turkish army in 
the campaigns against Persia and spent seven years 
as a prisoner in the Persian fortress of Kahkaha ; 
he afterwards came to Constantinople and enjoyed 
the favour of Sultan Murad III. (982 — 1003 = 
1574 — 1595)* As l^an he undertook a campaign 
in 1591 against Moscow, was defeated and wound- 
ed; in the following year he sent his brother, 
the heir-apparent (^Kalghd) Path Giray, to lay 
waste the Russian frontiers and on this occasion 
a larger number of prisoners were taken than 
had even been taken before. At a later period 
GhazI Giray took part in the campaigns against 
Hungary. About 1005 = 1596-1597 he lost the ! 
favour of Sultan Mehemmed III. (1003 — 1012 = 
1595 — 1603) for a short time, was deposed in 
favour of Path Guay, went to Sinope, while there 
received a grant of confirmation from the Sultan, 
returned to the Crimea and was recognised as 
Khan again without opposition, his brother had 
to pay for his brief rule with his life. Ghazi 
Giray took advantage of the decline of the Tur- 
kish empire under Mehemmed III. to adopt a 
more independent attitude to the Porte than be- 
fore, he is said to have meditated founding an 
independent kingdom and introducing transmission 
of the throne from father to son into the Crimea. 
He was actually succeeded by his son Toktamisb, 
but the latter was not confirmed by the Porte 
and could hold out against his uncle Salamat GirSy. 
In Ghazi Giray IPs reign Gozlew (the modem 
Eupatoria) was made capital for a short time m 
place of Bagh£e-Serai [q. v , i. 562a gf seq ]. Cf. V. 
Smirnow, Krtmsko^e Khanstvo^ St.-Petersburg 1887, 
p. 444 et seq.^ O. Munzen der Gtrei^ 

Moscow 1905, p. 100 et seq, (VV Barthold.) 

fiHAZi AL- DiN I^AIPAR was second son 
of Nawwab Sa^^adat ^All, nominally Wazir of 
the Mughal Empire, in reality ruler of Audh. 
Sa'adat ^All died in 1229 (1814) and the children 
of his eldest son were set aside as mahd^ub al- 
trth. In 1234 (1819) he took the title of Pad§bah 
or king of Audh with the consent of the Governor 
General of Biitish India, the East India Company 
having now become de facto suzerains of Northern 
India His government was not successful The 
king, although a man of ability and culture, was 
dissipated and very much under the influence of 
unscrupulous ministers, especially AghS Mir (Mu^- 
tamad al-Dawla), and the administration of the 
land-revenue led to much discontent. He died in 
1244 (1827), and was succeeded by his son NRsir 
al-din Haidar. His coinage, struck at Lakhnau, 
commences in 1235 and continues till 1242. Lakh- 
nau is alluded to as Dar al-saltanat or Dar al- 
^imarat,^ and the coins are stated to have been 
struck m the ^Hba of Audh. They bear a coat 
of arms in imitation of European heraldry; two 
fishes (the badge of Lakhnau) supported by tigers 
bearing banners. A fine silver medal (weighing 
1125 grains, 72.9 grammes), bearing the king's 


portrait crowned, full faced, wearing a moustache 
but no beard, was issued also in the first year of 
his reign. 

Ghazi al-din Haidar was a man of considerable 
literary attainments and learning. He was the 
author of a valuable Persian Dictionary and Gram- 
mar called the Haft Kulzum or “Seven Seas”, 
published at Lakhnau in 1822; cf. Pertsch, Grants 
mattkf Poettk und Rhetorik der Perser, According 
to H. Ethe, Grundr, d. iran PhiloL,^ ii. 265, 348 
infra,^ the real author is Kabul Ahmad. 

Bibltogr aphy\ J. Mill, History of India,^ 
London 1857, Vol. viii. and ix. ; Irwin, The 
Garden of India,^ London 1880. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GHAZI ’l-DIN KHAN was the title be- 
stowed by Awrangzlb on Mir Shihab al- 
Din, elder son of ^Abid Khan, entitled Killdj 
Khan, who rose to the rank of commander of 
5,000 horse and held more than one provincial 
government under Shahd^ahln. Shihab al-Din came 
from TurkistSn to Awrangzib’s TOurt in 1669, and 
was appointed commander of 300 horse. During 
Awrangzlb’s reign he served with distinction m 
the suppression of Prince Akbar’s rebellion and 
m the long campaign in the Dakhan, especially 
at the sieges of Bldj5ptlr, Golkonda, and Adhwanl. 
He received the title of Ghazi ’1-Dln Khan in 
1679 and that of Firuz Djang in 1685, and died 
in 1709, m the reign of Bahadur Shah, being, at 
the time of his death, governor of the province 
of Gudjarat He left a son, Mir Kamar al-Din, 
entitled Cm Kilidj Khan and, kter, Nizam al-Mulk 
and Asaf 2jah, who became, in the reign of 
Farrukhsiyar, viceroy of the Dakhan, and founded 
the line of the Nizams of Haidarabad. 

Btblt ograp hy M<Pdth.ir-% ^Alamgirt ; Mun- 
tahkdb aULnbab, (T. W. Haig.) 

ghazi khan was one of the sons of 
Malik Suhrab lOi an Dodai Balo6 who 
emigrated from Mekran to Multan in the time of 
Shah Husain Langah, King of Multan from 874 
to 908 = 1502 [cf. balo^istXn, i. 628i>, 636a]. 
They obtained fljSglrs [q. v, i. 996^] in exchange 
foi military service in the country below the 
junction of the Indus and the Cinab, although 
owing to a change in the course of the Indus a 
large part of this tract, formerly west of the Indus, 
now lies between that river and the Cinab. Another 
Balo5 leader Mir Cakur Rind, who also came with 
his followers to Multan, uas on bad terms with 
Suhrab and his sons, who perhaps were forced 
to move further north. Babar met Balo5es as far 
north as BhSra in 925 (1519) and twenty seven 
years later Sber ShSb in his pursuit of Humaytln 
was met at KhushSb by Isma^Il Khan, Path Khan 
and Ghazi Khan, sons of Suhrab who were con- 
firmed by him m their possessions along the 
Indus. The towns of DSra Isma^Il Khan, DSra 
Path Kb an and DSra Ghazi Kbfin were founded by 
these three sons, and QhazI Kb&n became founder 
of a line of Nawwabs of the Mirffini branch of 
the D5dais, who ruled there till the middle of 
the i8^h century. They bore the names of QhazI 
Khan and Hadjdji [cf. balo^istXn, i. 629, 
636*^] alternately. Qb^I l^an was buried at Cu- 
ratta near DSra QhKzI KhSn where his tomb still 
exists bearing an inscription of Akbar's time but 
undated. The tomb is octagonal with towers at 
the angles and is decorated with fine glazed tiles. 
Qbftzl Khan II built a tomb in memory of the 
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saint Pir ^Adil which still exists a few miles 
north of Dlira QJi&zI OSn and is a place of pil- 
grimage. His own tomb is near it. 

Bibliography* Fryer, Settlement Report 
Dera Gkazi Khan (Lahore, iS72);Massy, Chiefs 
and families of note in the Panjah (Allahabad, 
1890); Tc^rlhh'i Shl‘f’ Sh^hl m Elliot and Dow- 
son, History of Indta^ IV, 3 ^^) Dames, The 
Baloch Race (London, 1904), p* 44. 

(M. Longworth Dames) 
fiHAZT MiYAN. This celebrated personage is 
venerated by both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and his sh?dt ^ or wedding, is a popular in- 
stitution among the unlettered masses throughout 
Hindustan. In the northwestern parts of India he 
IS identified with Salar Mas^d, the nephew of 
Mahmud of Gjiaznl, who was bom at Adjmlr a. h. 
405 (1014) and after performing prodigies of valour 
in battle against the infidels, and capturing Dihlt 
and Ayodhya, settled at BahrSit in Oudh. Here 
he was attacked by the Hindus under RSi Sahar 
Deo and Har Deo, and in the battle that ensued 
he was killed and his army destroyed. This oc- 
curred on the 14th Radjab, A. H. 424 (1033). 
Around this warrior’s name strange and incredible 
stories have accumulated It is believed in Oudh 
that only the bones of the hero were discovered 
in the 14^^ century, and that, whilst being exhumed, 
many miraculous events occurred; but a native 
historian informs us that Sikandar Lodi in the 
15th century abolished throughout his dominions 
the annual procession of the banner of SalSr Mas'Hd 
because of its being contrary to orthodox belief. 
No legislation, however, could stop such a popular 
festival as this has always been. 

It is perhaps impossible to explain the meaning 
of the ritual performed by persons while celebrat- 
ing the ihadi of QbSzI MiySn. 

At Gasyari in the Banda district, a fair is an- 
nually held in the month of Baisakh (April — May) 
in honour of GhSzI Miyan, at which „Daffali 
fakirs” (mendicant beggars who smg and dance to 
the accompaniment of a drum) tie coloured rags 
and horsehair about the top of a long bam- 
boo, round which they sing and often bum in- 
cense. 

In some parts of India Ghazi Mly^ is de- 
scribed as the son of a famous general who ser- 
ved under the King of Dihll, and subsequently 
adopted the garb of a fakir (mendicant), retired 
from the world, and shortly afterwards died, where- 
upon the son, Madir, joined the troops of a 
Pathin leader, and distinguished himself by his 
bravery and hatred for the Hindus. Hence his 
name has come to be regarded as a symbol of 
warlike prowess, and is used up to present times 
as a battle-cry by Hindustani soldiers. While 
his nuptial ceremonies were being celebrated , 
the enemy appeared, and in his attempt to drive 
them back he was himself slam. The present day 
celebrations in honour of QbazI MiySn are hence 
supposed to represent the incident of his untimely 
death and the capture of his nuptial banners and 
emblems by the enemy. 

On the first Sunday of Qiaith (May — ^June), a 
great fair is held at the tomb of Sslar Mas*11d, at 
BahrSiC when crowds of pilgrims make liberal 
offerings at the shrine; at Monir also, near the 
junction of the Sonc and the Ganges, the anniversary 
of the death of Miyan is celebrated. The 

history of this fair is interesting as showing how 


legends about one holy man come to be ascribed 
to another quite different from him. 

Van Graaf, sailing up the Ganges in 1669, 
stopped at “Monir”. The inhabitants were poor 
cultivators, and the country was formerly a desert 
until a very holy man, “Hia Monera” (YakyS 
Munairi, a famous sUft who is the author of the 
Sharaf NUma and died A. H. 782, see Rieu, Cat* 
of Persian Mss, Br, Mus,,^ p. 492) struck by the 
general features of the place, fixed his abode 
there, and after having exterminated the wild 
beasts, erected a small chapel where he performed 
many miracles. At his death he left much money, 
with which, “his valet” built a mosque and a 
tank , frequented by fakirs , who pretended to 
work miracles. The mosque still stands, but the 
fakirs, finding the worship of Ghazi Miyan more 
profitable, established a fair m his honour instead. 

The festival of Ghazi MiySn is not popular m 
Eastern Bengal, but few villages are without a 
shrine dedicated to GhSzI SShib. This spot is 
usually a diminutive Dargah (shrine), with a raised 
mound of earth m the middle, before which every 
Muhammadan and Hindu makes obeisance as he 
passes, and, whenever his family is attacked with 
any malady, the villager makes votive offerings ol 
flowers, milk, and sweetmeats. Along the banks 
of the I.akhya, on the outskirts of villages , a 
mound of earth, stands beneath a grass thatch. 
This mound has generally two knobs on the tops, 
said to represent the tombs of GhSzI MiySn and 
his younger brother Kalu. On the day after 
a cow has calved, the first milk drawn is poured 
over the mound as a libation, and in time of 
sickness rice, plantains, and sweetmeats are offered. 

Bibliography, Elliot, History of India,^ 
vol. 11. App. 513 — 549, and supplemental Glos- 
sary, 1 251; Asiatic Annual Register,^v\, 

Asiatic Journaf iv. 75 , Statistical and de^ 
scriptive Account of the North-West Provinces 
of India,, i. Il8 (Allahabad, 1874) and Voyages 
de Nikolaas Van Graaf aux Indes Orientates,, 
(Amsterdam, 1719), (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

ghazi MUHAMMAD, called Kazi-Mulla by 
the Russians, a Muslim leader in the war of libe- 
ration m the Caucasus. [See the article Daghes- 
tan, j_ 891a]. 

SHAZIpUR, district of India in the United 
Provinces, lying on both sides of the Ganges be- 
low Benares Pop (1911), 839,725, of whom 10% 
are Muslims. It includes the site of the battle 
field where SJjer ghak decisively defeated Humayiin 
in 1539. The city of GhSzIpar stands on the N. 
bank of the Ganges. Pop. (1901), 39,429. Before 
the opening of railways, it was a considerable 
centre for river traffic. It contains the Government 
opium factory for all the poppy products of the 
United Provinces, and is also famous for rose 
water and otto of roses, made from roses grown 
in the neighbourhood. The name is traditionally 
derived from a Saiyid named Mas^Qd Malik al- 
Ssdat GhSzI, who is said to have defeated the 
Hindu RSdjS and founded the city about 1330. 
The only notable buildings are the tomb and tank 
of PahSr KhSn, governor m 1580: and the Cihil 
Sutlln, or “Hall of forty pillars’ , the palace of 
'Abd AllSh Khan, governor in the cent., 

which is still owned by his descendants. 

Bibliography*, District Gazetteer of 
Ghazipur (Allahabad, 1909). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 
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QHAZIYA (a.), plur. ^awUzl^ a name given 
to the caste of dancing-girls in Egypt, who 
call themselves BarSmika, The origin of these two 
names is not quite certain; cf. Revue du Monde I 
Mus,^ Vol. XX. 110, 125. According to Lane, the 
QhawAzI mostly keep themselves distinct from other 
classes and marry only within their tribe; the 
men are household servants or sometimes also fol- 
low a trade when they do not accompany the 
women as musicians; one of the latter is called 
gjiazawatt. They used to perform in the public 
streets, but this was prohibited in 1834 because 
they were notorious as prostitutes. 

Bibliography', Burckhardt , A rahic Pro- 
verbs'^,^ p. 495; Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians,^ ii. Ch. xix 
GHAZNA (otherwise known as GhaznIn , 
Ghazni) is an ancient town in Afghanis- 
tan situated in lat 68® x 8' E long. 33^44' N. 
on lofty ground 7280 ft. above sea-level on the 
watershed of the Arghandab and Tarnak rivers. It 
IS now an insignificant town, its place as the northern 
capital of the country having been taken by 
Kabul, but has some importance still as a centre 
of the Ghalzai traders who proceed annually to 
British India by the T66i and Gumal routes It 
IS still fortified and the rums and mounds to the 
north-east testify to its former extent. 

Its early history is obscure. Suggestions have 
been made of its identity with Ptolemy’s Gazaca 
and with the Greek Gazos, but there is little to 
support these conjectures. On the other hand the 
Ho-st-na of Hiuen Thswang (which V. de St. 
Martin first identified wnth Ghazna), seems to 
correspond with it accurately. He approached it 
from India either by the Gumal via Wano or by 
the Totl via Banu. Either of these names might 
represent Varana, which is designated by the Chi- 
nise Fa-la-na. According to the Buddhist pilgrim 
it was the capital of the kingdom of Tsao-kin-to 
and of great extent. Buddhism still flourished there 
at that period (the 7^^ cent. a. d.). It is not how- 
ever till the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty which 
took Its name from the town that Ghazna became 
famous. It is doubtful whether Ghazna was in- 
cluded in the SamSnl dominions. It was certainly 
not one of their mint-towns. Alp-tigin conquered 
It from a certain Lawlk whose position is uncer- 
tain. After his death his son Ishak was driven out 
of Ghazna by Lawlk , but recovered it with the 
aid of MansUr b. Nuh SSmani. Balkatigin his slave 
succeeded him m Ghazna, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by Piri who allied himself with Lawlk 
and the Hindu Shah of Kabul, but Subuktigin 
another servant of Alptigln attacked them and 
became master of Ghazna in 366 (976). It was 
the head quarters of Subuktigin in his Indian 
expeditions and here in 380 (990) he imprisoned 
his son Mahmud for some time. After Mahmud 
had become an independant sovereign in 389 (998), 
Ghazna rose in importance owing to its com- 
manding position towards India, although the actual 
capital of his empire was Balkh. It was to Ghazna 
he brought the idol from the SomnSth temple, 
part of it being thrown in front of the great 
mosque and part in front of his palace It was 
one of his mints, although the coinages of Nlsh^- 
piir. Her St and Balkh are more important. Farw&n, 
his father’s only mint, was quite given up. Mas^d I 
does not seem to have coined at jQhazna, but 
after his time the Ghaznavids were confined by 


the rise of the SaldjoV monarchy and the growing 
strength of the Qh 5 rl Chiefs to the eastern part 
of Afgjianistan, and Ghazna became the actual 
capital and the principal mint-town. During the 
reigns of the later kings of this dynasty the town 
underwent a series of misfortunes. In the time of 
Arslan there was a destructive fire said to have 
been caused by lightning, and in the same reign 
it was taken by Sultan Sandjar SaldjHh and made 
over to Bahram gh^h. In the wars between Bahram 
Shah and the GhSrl chiefs it was more than once 
taken, and in 544 (1149) ^Ala al-Din Husain 
sacked and destroyed the town, thereby earning 
the name of Djahan-s5z. It is stated by chroniclers 
to have been utterly destroyed, nevertheless it con- 
tinued to be an important capital under the GhSrIs. 
Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam became governor 
here under his brother in 569 (1173), and began 
his expeditions into India. It was to Qhazna 
he brought the last Ghaznavid king Khusraw 
Malik before sending him to jfirtiz-koh, and here 
m later years he accumulated the treasure obtained 
from his Indian conquests of which fabulous ac- 
counts are given. After Muhammad b. Sam’s death 
in 602 (1205) Ghazna again became an object 
of dispute. Yalduz held it for several years and 
after his death in 612 it fell into the hands of 
^Ala al-Din IGi'varizm Shah, who in his turn was 
driven out by the Mongols. All these events are 
marked in the coinage of the Ghorls, Yalduz and 
‘^Ala al-Din at the Ghazna mint, but after their 
time it relapses into obscurity. Djalal al-Din Man- 
gubarti held it till driven out by Cingiz KhSn. 
The great conqueror sent his son Ogotai who 
took the city, massacred the greater part of its 
inhabitants and carried the remainder away as 
prisoners, and from this calamity Ghazna never 
recovered. This occurred in 6x8 (x22i). Ibn Ba- 
tata who visited Ghazna more than a hundred 
years after found it still a heap of ruins, 733 
(1332). In the succeeding period w^e hear little 
of Ghazna. In Ibn Batata’s time it had been taken 
by the Amir Husain Kurt after his defeat of 
Tarmashirin, 727 (1226), and in 804 (1401) Timur 
granted it to his grandson Pir Muhammad. BSbar 
obtained possession of it in 9x0 (X504) and in 
his autobiography gives an interesting description. 
He found it a poor place, and expressed his aston- 
ishment that former kings should have made it 
their capital in preference to KhorSsan. He also 
mentions the tomb of Sultan MahmSd (Rawza) 
and those of Mas^Ud and Ibrahim as existing in 
Ghazna. The Minars or columns of victory erected 
by Mahmad and Mas^ud III are still standing. 
Mahmud’s tomb also exists and was described by 
Vigne. The outer gates supposed to be those of 
the shrine at S 5 mn 5 th in. GudiarSt plundered by 
Mahmud and brought to India by the Governor 
General Lord Ellenborough in 1842, are now con- 
sidered to be the original gates of the tomb, as 
they show no sign of Indian style. Under the 
rule of the Mughal Emperors of India, and after- 
wards under the DurrUnls and Birakzais, Qhazna, 
or rather QhaznI as it is now called, played no 
important part. It was however a strong fortress, 
and had the popular reputation of impregnability. 
At the commencement of the war of 1839 — 42 it 
was stormed by a British force under Keane. 
Rattray at that time described it as still posses- 
sing signs of former greatness with some fine 
houses. It had perhaps recovered to some extent 
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since Forster in 1783 described it as maintained 
only by a few traders. Vigne’s description in 1836 
was more favourable. It was garrisoned by a small 
force of sepoys under British officers and was be- 
sieged from Nov. 1841 to March 1842 when it 
was taken by a BSrakzai force, Noti re-took it in 
September the same year, and in returning to 
India brought ai%ay, by Loid Ellenborough’s or- 
ders, the supposed gates of SomnSth. In more 
recent times ^azna was the scene of the impri- 
sonment of Afdal Khan by Sher ‘^Ali and his 
rescue by ‘^Abd al-Ra^rnSn after defeating Sher 
'All at Saidabad close by. In 1868 however Ghazni 
\\as again the scene of fighting when A'zam and 
'Abd al-Rahm 5 n were defeated by Sher 'All’s 
forces. In l88o-l88i Ghazni was traversed by 
Stewart's force marching from Kandahar to Kabul 
iind by Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. 

The name Ghazna is found on coins and in 
Arabic chronicles. The form Ghaznin is used m 
the TabakaM Nastri and other Persian chionicles 
such as Finshta up to modern times. The final 
n has been dropped and the form Ghazni is now 
generally used. 

Bibliography al-'U tbl, Ta^rtkh-i Yamtni ; 
BaihakI, Tc^rlkh-t Subukitgtn\ Minhadj-i Siradj, 
Tabakat-i-Nasjrl^ Babar-namc^ Erskme’s transl.; 
Vigne, Ghazni and Afghanistan (London 1840); 
Holdich, Gates of /udta (hondon 1 9 10), Thomas, 
Coi/is of the Kings of Ghazni (London 1848); 
Kaye, Hist of war in Afghanistan^ 3*"^ Ed. (Lon- 
don 1874), Masson, Ttavels (London 1844). 

(M Longworth Dames.) 
GHAZNAVIDS. The rise of the dynasty known 
as Ghaznavid or Ghaznawi (from the capital 
Ghazna) is connected with the struggle between the 
Iranian and Turkish races for the mastery of the bor- 
derland of IslSm in the 4'b cent The Samanids, 
an Iranian or Tadjik stock from Sughd, had risen to 
power at the commencement of the 3‘d century, 
becoming practically independent of the authority 
of the khalifas. After the year 300, however, Turk- 
ish names begin to appear among their governors 
and generals; these were the so-called Turkish 
slaves, who distinguished themselves in war, and, 
gradually rising to positions of importance, paved 
the way for the Turkish and Mongolian invasions 
which swept away the independence of the Iranian 
races of Persia, Ma wara^ al-Nahr, Tul^aristan and 
the regions now included in Afghanistan The most 
important of these was Alp-tigin [q. v , 1. 321^*], who 
became Hadjib or chamberlain, and in 344 (955) 
governor of Herat. At the accession of Manslir 
b. Nuh he fell out of favour and betook him- 
self to the eastern border of the kingdom, where 
he not only resisted all attempts to subdue him 
but himself conquered Ghazna, where he died in 
35 ^ (9^3)* There is no evidence that Ghazna had 
previously formed part of the Samanid kingdom. 
It had been overrun, with the whole of Zabulistan 
and Kabul, by the Saffaris by 260 (873), but it 
is doubtful how far their power was permanent, 
and even when the Samanides became paramount 
there is no evidence that Kabul and Ghazna were 
under them. The ruler of Ghazna is described as 
Padittah and was allied to the Hindu Shahls of 
Kabul. These titles were not as yet used by Mu- 
hammadan rulers. The PadshSh Lawlk was pro- 
bably a Hinda Chief, even though some Mss. of 
the TabakHt^i Nastri give him the name of Abu 
Bakr or AbU 'All Alp-tigln was succeeded by 


his son Ishak, but the power fell into the hands 
of other Turkish slaves Balka-tigin and Subuktigln. 
Balka-tigln was the first to obtain the power. He 
was an old servant of the SamUnids, and had 
struck coins in his own name under their suze- 
rainty at Balkh as far back as 324 = 935 (very 
much as Alptigin had done at Andaraba), but 
his coinage of 359 (969) at Ghazna is that town’s 
first appearance as a mint-town. The mountain- 
fort of Farwan in the Ilmdukush was also used 
as a mint by Alptigin and Balkatigln. Balkatigin 
was succeeded by Pirl. who was peihaps a local 
man, as he allied himself with Lawlk, the foimer 
ruler of Ghazna , and with the Hindu §h 5 hls 
Subuktigln, who had perhaps remained at Farwan, 
attacked the allies and routed them, obtaining pos- 
session of Ghazna in 367 (977). He continued to 
issue coins (which are still abundant) at FaiwSn 
in his own name with that of Nuh b. Mansur. 
Subuktigln rapidly spread his power through Tu- 
kharistan, Zabulistan, Zamlndawar and Ghor, and 
even Kusdar (now m BaloCistSu), and then turned 
his arms against the Hindu Shcthl DjaipSl who is 
described as Padshah of Hind This title may be 
due to confusion of Hind (India) with his capital 
Ohind 01 Waihind on the Indus, still locally 
known as Hind or Ilund. This expedition against 
Djaipal marks the commencement of the wars which 
ended in the destiuction of the powerful Hindu 
kingdom of the Shahls, commonly spoken of as 
the Hinda kings of Kabul. Kabul, however, had 
at this time passed out of their possession, though 
they still held the lower Kabul valley and the 
territory between the Indus and Djehlam. Their 
dominions in India extended far beyond these 
bounds to the east, along the line of the Himalaya 
as far as Kangra, and through the northern and 
central Pandjab to Bhatinda on the Hakra river 
(now dry owing to the diversion of the Satladj 
to join the BiSs). It has been held by some 
wTiters (see Raverty Notes on Afghanistan^ p. 370, 
followed by V. Smith, Early Hist, of India,^ 2^tl 
Kd , p. 353) that the kingdom of the Central 
Pandjab, with its capital at Bhatinda, was distinct 
from that of the ^ahls, and that Elliot and 
Dowson were mistaken in ti eating them as one. 
Nevertheless there seems to be no good evidence 
m support of this theory , which involves the 
supposition that there weie two gjaipals reigning 
side by side, both of whom were simultaneously 
at war with the Ghaznavids, and both of whom 
were succeeded by sons named Anandpal. Raverty 
himself says that ^jaipal of Bhatinda lost both 
Lamghan and NangnihSr to Subuktigln, yet these 
territories were an integral part of the Shahl king- 
dom, the last part of the Kabul valley held by 
them after the loss of Kabul itself. It seems most 
probable that the first HindS kingdom of Kabul 
was distinct fiom that of the central Pandjab, 
but that the earlier kings whose names end m 
diva had been replaced (by succession or con- 
quest) by the RadjpQt dynasty of the central 
Pandjab who adopted the ancient Kushan title of 
Shahi. Their names all end in pul like those of 
other Radjput sovereigns of the time. Ejaipal ap- 
pears to have succeeded to Bhima D€va and to 
have been allied to the kings of Kashmir who 
had married into Bhima DSva^s family and after- 
wards assisted Triloi^an Pal (QjaipaPs grandson) in 
his war with MahmUd. It is evident therefore that 
the w'ars of Subuktigln and Ma^mnd with Djaipal 
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and his successors were directed against the most 
powerful kingdom of northwestern India. In 369 
(979) Subuktigin defeated ^aipSl and plundered 
Lam^jiiSn^ and there was war again in 378 (988) 
when IJjaipal seems to have been the aggressor. 
He was defeated, probably in the Kujram valley, 
and forced to surrender some forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghazna. Mahmud first came promin- 
ently forward during these wars, and was more 
inclined to extieme measures than his father. There 
was some disagreement between them, and Mah- 
mud was imprisoned for some time in 380 (990) 
in the fort of Ghazna. During this peiiod Subuk- 
tigln, although practically independent, admitted 
the suzerainty of the S5m5nid kings and fought 
their battles for them, especially in 382 (992) 
and 385 (995) against AbU ^All Simdjur. He was 
made governor of IGioiasSn with the title of Nastr 
al~Din^ and Mahmnd was at the same time given 
the military command with the title of Saif al- 
Dawla^ which is commemorated in a com struck 
by him at Nlshapur in 385 (995) Subuktigin 
died in 387 (997) having by his conquests and 
firm character laid the foundation for the wider 
empire of his son Mahmud. 

I s m a 1. Subuktigin was succeeded by Ins 
youngei son IsmaSl who, however, was speedily 
put aside by his energetic brother 

Mahmud. Mahmud succeeded in 389 (999) at 
the time when the Samanid king had been dethroned 
by a rebellion. Mahmud ostensibly sided with his 
suzerain, but utilized the opportunity to assume 
the title of Amir and to obtain investiture from 
the Khalifa al-Kadir billah as Yamtn al-dawla and 
Amin al^mtlla^ and these titles henceforth appear 
on his coins. 

Mahmnd finding himself now an independent 
ruler, and the once powerful Samanid monarchy 
having vanished, proceeded to consolidate his 
authority over the greatei part of the dominions 
of that monarchy, and in addition to carry out a 
systematic series of invasions of India which had 
been beyond its scope. The position of his new 
and rising capital of Ghazna on the crest of the 
high plateau overlooking the plains of Northern 
India with which it possessed easy communications 
by the valleys of the Kabul, Kuram, ToCl and 
Gumal rivers, gave him peculiar advantages for 
such expeditions. Neveitheless he did not at first 
make C^azna his capital. He chose rather the 
ancient centre of TukharistSn, Balkh, and issued 
his coinage there, as well as at Walwallz in the 
same province, and Herat and Nishapur in Kho- 
rasan. Expeditions against Ilak Khan in Turkistan, 
who had captuied the last Samanid prince, and 
also against the Maliks of Sidjistan and Ghor con- 
solidated his home power and left him free for 
his almost annual cold weather raids into India. 
For further details of these expeditions which oc- 
cupied the greater part of his leign see art. mahmUd. 

At the end of his life a danger which was soon 
to threaten the security of his successors made its 
first appearance. The Saldjnl^s crossed the Oxus 
and invaded Jukharistan. MahmUd hastened north- 
wards and defeated them, and then turned west- 
wards to ^rak where also his arms were triumphant 
over the Buyids, till then the dominant fhmily 
and masters of the caliphate, and Shl^ahs by creed. 
After annexing Persian ^Ira);: Mal^mUd re-establiahed 
the Sunni faith and made his son Mas^Qd governor 
over Isfahan and Rayy. He returned to and 


afterwards to Ghazna but was attacked by a severe 
illness and died soon after his arrival in 421 (1030). 

Mahmud’s dominions at the end of his reign 
comprised the whole of Khorasan and Persian 
^Irak in the west, Tukharistan and part of Ma war§^ 
al-Nahr in the north, Sidjistan, Zamlndawar and 
Kusdar in the south, and the Fandjab, Multan 
and part of Sindh in the east, with an admitted 
suzciainty over the Hindu kingdoms of the Ganges 
valley and the south coast. His authority was ad- 
mitted too by the chiefs of Gh8r and Ghardjistan 
and the mountain Afghans. From the time of his 
accession he had recognized the nominal authority 
of the Khalifa al-Kadir billah instead of the 
deposed Khalifa al-Ta’i^ billsh whom the SarnSnids 
and Subuktigin had acknowledged. The only part 
of his Indian conquests which was permanent 
was the establishment of a strong kingdom with 
its capital at Lahore, which now first becomes 
known m history as a centre of government. The 
Ghaznavid rule m the Pagidjab outlasted that 
in the northern and western provinces of the 
empire, which fell into the hands of the KhSns 
of Turkistan or the Great Saldjuks of Persia, or 
m the centre, where the growing power of the 
Chiefs of Gh<5r gradually overshadowed that of 
Mahmud’s descendants; and Lahore was the last 
refuge of the kings of the dynasty Mahmlld’s 
fame is mainly based on his Indian conquests, 
and beyond the actual realization of his projects 
they had the effect of showing that, in spite of 
the bravery of the Radjputs, India lay open to a 
resolute invader from the northwest, who, himself 
screened by an impenetrable mountain barrier, was 
able to strike the disunited tribes of the plains 
when weather and opportunity served; and thus 
they led to the final overthrow of the Hindu 
states of northern India by Mu'izz al-Din two 
hundred years later. The weakness of the Ghaz- 
navid monarchs was the want of a strong central 
body of supporters of their own race They were 
themselves intruders, and were obliged to recruit 
their armies from various sources, wild GhQrl and 
Afghan tribesmen, Khaldj Turks, and even Indians 
from the new PandjSb dominions. Such a rule 
could only be held together by strong personal 
influence, and no king after MahmUd was able 
to exercise such influence. In religion Ma^Qd 
was a strong Sunni. He admitted the authority 
and sought the recognition of the Khalifa al- 
Kadir billah, even when he was a powerless tool 
in the hands of the Shl^ah BUyids, and when he 
himself occupied the Bayid territory m Persian 
'Irak he put down the Shi'ah creed with severity. 
In the same way he acted towards the Karlmita, 
whom he found still powerful in Multan and 
Mansnra. In the eyes of his contemporaries his 
greatest glory was the spreading of the light ot 
Islam in pagan India and the destruction and 
plunder of celebrated shrines like Mathura and 
Somnath. His name is a household word in the 
east to the present day, and innumerable tales of 
a folklore type are told about him and his faith- 
ful servant Ayaz, some of which began to find 
their way at an early period into chronicles like 
the Ciami^ al-^ikayat. His ill-treatment of the 
poet Firdausi is not mentioned by early writers, 
but some probability is lent to the story by Fir- 
dausi’s fierce denunciation of Malimlld in his ode. 

Muhammad. On Ma^mtld’s death the process 
of disintegration soon began. Muhammad was ab- 
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sent in his government of QjQzdjfin and Mas^ttd 
(his twin brother) m his government of IsfahSn. 
The supporters of the former called him to Ghazna 
and he was declared Amir, but he was rejected 
by the army, with whom Mas^d as a bold leader 
was popular. Mas^Hd on receiving an invitation 
to return proceeded towards Ghazna; a deputation 
went to meet him and Muhammad sent a force 
to stop them headed by a HindQ commander 
named Siwinad (Shgo Nand?) but he failed to do 
so. The deputation met Mas'ud at Herat and 
offered him the crown. Muhammad was soon de- 
throned, blinded and imprisoned. 

Mas^Qd I. Mas^Qd was declared king in ShawwSl 
421 (1030). His history is related in considerable 
detail by al-BaihaVl. He was of a bold and gen- 
erous but rash disposition, a brave warrior but 
given to excess m drinking. He attempted to 
rival his father’s fame both to the east and west, 
but was more successful in India than in Ma wara^ 
al-Nahr where he was opposed by the nsing power 
of the Saldjul^s under Tughril Beg. For details of 
his Indian wars see art. mas‘^Ud. Mas^^d engaged 
in various warlike adventures in the west in the 
intervals of his Indian expeditions. He took Kar- 
man from the Buyids in 424 (1032) but lost 
it again soon afterwards. In 428 (1036) he had 
visited Ma wara^ al-Nahr with a force containing a 
large Indian element, but \Mthout effecting much. 
Now the Sal^jul^ invasion was m greater force 
and Mas^Sd made a desperate effort to arrest it 
He met Tughril Beg at Dandanakan 431 (1040) 
and, after a hard-fought battle w^hich lasted three 
days, met with a disastrous defeat. He retired on 
Ghazna through the hill country of Ghardjistan, 
and immediately collecting his family and treasures 
marched into India, leaving his son MawdGd to 
defend Balkb^ while Madjdud was sent to Lahore 
His blinded brother Muhammad accompanied the 
march, and a conspiracy was formed to dethrone 
Mas^ud in favour of Muhammad On reaching the 
MSrgala Pass between the Indus and the Djehlam 
Masked was seized and bound [See art. mas^Dd.] 

Muhammad (2”d reign). Muhammad became 
Amir a second time, and his son Ahmad killed 
Mas^ud in prison at GirX in 433 (1041). Mawdud 
on hearing the news marched from Balkh to Ghazna 
and thence by the Kabul valley where he met 
Muhammad’s army and defeated it at Nagrahar 
in 434 (1042), and afterwards took vengeance on 
all his father’s murderers, “both Turk and Tadjik”. 
Fathabad, near gjalalabad, was founded by Mawdud 
in honour of this victory. 

Mawdud. 433 — 441 (1041 — 1048). Mawdud 
now succeeded to the throne, but displayed no 
qualities calculated to delay the disruption of his 
kingdom His brother Mad^dUd immediately rebel- 
led and seized on the Sawalak province, lately 
annexed by Mas^Ud, but he died suddenly not 
without suspicion of poison. The Hindus were 
not slow* to take advantage of the discord, and 
the RadjS of Dihll (a town recently founded) 
took not only HUnsI and ThUnSsar, but recovered 
the strong fortress of Nagarkdt or KSngra, and 
then advanced on Lahore, which was saved with 
difficulty! Three arc said to have joined 

in this attack. MawdUd made no move to assist 
his harassed servants. On the western side the 
SeldUuifL invasions continued. MawdUd sent one 
general after another against them, but did not 
take the held himself. In 434 (1042) ^ukh^stftn 


was invaded and the Hfidjib Artigin who was 
sent against the enemy failed to save Balkh, and 
was disgraced and beheaded. In 436 (1044) we 
hear of the SaldjUfcs as far south as Bust, and 
the next year they plundered both Bust and Ru- 
bSt-i Amir in ZamIndSwar, and advanced towards 
Ghazna. The general sent against them was named 
Tughril Beg. He inflicted a defeat upon them, 
but himself joined in traitorous plots and fled. 
The GliSri Maliks now took advantage of the 
SeljljUk invasion to throw off the Glmznevide yoke. 
The general who succeeded Tughril Beg was named 
Bfisl-tigin. He obtained the alliance of one of the 
Gh5rl Maliks named YahyS and attacked the other, 
^Abn AH, who possessed a strong mountain fort. 
After this fort was taken YahyS was executed as 
well as Abu ‘^All The Saldjuks under BahrSm 
Niy5l were defeated by BasT-tigln near Bust, and 
he also put down a rising in KusdSr. The check 
to the Saldjuks was only temporary and Mawdud 
at length marched against them in person, but 
was taken ill after starting and returned to Ghazna 
where he died m 441 (1049). 

Mas^^Ud II. An infant son of Mawdud named 
Mas'^ud was enthroned through a palace intrigue, 
but quickly deposed by "AH, a son of Mas^^d I. 

^Ali. ^AH only reigned for two years, during 
which the process of decay continued, and the 
mountain Afghans, regarding whom we hear no- 
thing since their punishment by Mahmud, now 
began to take part in the internal discord. In 443 
(1051) a successful rebellion was headed by 'Abd 
di-Ra^Id. 

'Abd al-Ra§hId. He was a son of Mahmud and 
was with Mas^ud I at the battle of DandanaVSn He 
was declared Amir with the assistance of NOsh* 
tigln KarkhI who became one of his generals and 
recovered the fort of Nagarkot from the Hindus 
who had taken it in Mawdud’s reign. Tughril 
Beg in spite of his treacherous conduct under 
Mawdud is found still in command of the western 
army. As on the former occasion he inflicted a 
fruitless defeat on the Saldjuks and put down a 
rebellion in Sidjistan, but immediately put his 
treacherous plot into execution, took possession 
of Ghazna, murdered ‘Abd al-Rashid and declared 
himself Amir. ^ 

Usurpation ofTughril. Nosh-tigln on hear- 
ing of these events marched from India towards 
Ghazna. Tugbnl was killed before his arrival, and 
he installed Farrukhzad, a son of Mas^Ud I, who 
with his brother Ibrahim had long been imprisoned. 

Farru}diz5d. This prince lelied mainly on 
NSsh-tigln who successfully repelled an invasion 
of Caghri Beg (DawUd) Saldjulk and his son Alp- 
Arslan. (The Tabakat-i Nd^tri says nothing of this 
invasion which is recorded by Firighta) Farrukh- 
z5d IS also said to have earned popularity by 
remitting the taxes of Zabulistan ruined by frequent 
invasions. Farrukhzad died in 451 (1059), like 
Mawdud from a disease which seems to have been 
cholera. 

Ibrahim. Ibrahim, his brother, succeeded to the 
throne peacefully. About the same time Alp-Arslan 
succeeded his father Caghrl Beg (DawHd) as gov- 
ernor of Khorasan, and, in 455 (1063), he succeeded 
Jughnl as sultan of the whole SaliJjlHf: empire, 
l^orasan and T'^kharistan were now permanently 
lost to the Q^navid kingdom, which seemed 
on the point of extinction. Ibrahim’s long reign 
however restored some measure of prosperity. He 
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made peace with the SaldijOVS) and married his 
son Mas'nd (afterwards Mas^Qd III) to a daughter 
of Malik Sh^h who succeeded Alp-ArslSn in 465 
(1072). This marriage had a great influence on 
subsequent history. He pursued the arts of peace 
with success and also strengthened his position in 
the Pandjab. He took the fort of Adj5dhan on 
the BiySs, now known as Pak-pattan and celebrated 
for the shrine of Babtt Faild (Shakargandj) Firiahta 
mentions two other strong places which he took, 
R5dpal and DSra. The latter was situated m a 
mountainous country , and may be Dera Dun. 
Ibrahim was the first Gjjiaznavid monarch to use 
the title Sultan on his coins in imitation of Tugh- 
ril Saldjol^. He died in 492 (1099) after a reign 
of forty-one years. 

Mas^ud III. His son Mas^^fld succeeded and 
reigned for sixteen years. The conditions of his 
reign were similar to those of the preceding one. 
He enjoyed peace at home, and sent expeditions 
into India, one of which under Tugha-tigln Hadjib 
of Lahore penetrated beyond the Ganges and 
brought back great spoil. The rise of the Ghori 
Maliks becomes noticeable in this reign. Tzz al> 
Din Husain received the government of Ghor in 
499 (*099)* Mas'ad III died in 508 (1115). 

§herzad. His son Shcrzad who succeeded him 
was killed next year by his brother Arslan. 

Arslan. Arslan assumed the crown in the Garm- 
ser of Zamindawar in 509 (iii6)and the remaining 
brother Bahram Sfiah fled to the court of the 
SaldjQ^ monarch Sandjar who took up his cause. 
Arslan insulted his father’s widow, the sister of 
Sandjar, the alliance with the Saldjuks was broken, 
and the temporary piosperity of the Ghaznavids 
came to an end. Sandjar invaded Zabulistan and 
advanced on Ghazna. Arslan was defeated and 
retired on his Indian dominions. Bahram Shah 
was set up in Ghazna, but Arslan returned and 
drove him out as soon as the Saldjuks had de- 
parted. Sandjar returned and again took Ghazna. 
This time Arslan was captured, and appears to 
have been put to death. Cf. 1. 463a. 

Bahram Shah. [q. v., 1. 586^] Bahram ^ah’s 
leign began in 5 ii (i 1 17) and lasted till 547 (i 153) 
but the independent monarchy of Ghazna was now 
at an end. Sandjar was his suzerain, and his name 
was placed on Bahram Shah’s coins below that 
of the Khalifa (except on the coins of Indian type 
struck at Lahoie). The Indian dominions were m 
fact the only part of the monarchy free from the 
Saldjnk power. Bahram Shah’s downfall was how- 
ever due not to his Saldjuk suzerain but to the ; 
rapid rise of the chiefs of Ghor. In the beginning 
of his reign he had to deal with the rebellion of | 
Muhammad Bahllm who had been governor of 1 
the Indian province. He attempted to asseit his 
independence and built a fort at Nag5r in the 
most remote part of Sawalak, a province which 
had been conquered by Mas^ud I, lost by MawdQd, 
and apparently reoccupied afterwards, although of 
this there is no record. (For the importance of 
NagSr see Cunningham, Ephihalites^ in Transactions 
gth Oriental Congress^ p. 241 and Thomas, Chron^ 
teles of PathUn Kings of Dehli^ p. 47). BahrSm 
Shah encountered Bahllm near Multan and defeated 
him, returning to Qbazna in 523 (1128). The 
rebellion of the Qb^rl Chiefs was due to the 
murder of Ku^b al-Din who was a refugee at Qbazna 
by Bahram loin’s orders. His brother SQrl, the < 
principal malik, after driving Bahram ShSh out of < 


Ghazna for a time, was himself driven out by the 
latter who collected a force of Afghans and l^aldj 
Turks in the Kuram valley. Sflr! was himself 
captured and executed with great ignominy, 543 
(1148). Then SUrl’s successor Sam with his brother 
Husain advanced towards Ghazna, and Sam having 
died, Husain (‘Ala^ al-Din Husain, nicknamed Eja- 
han-soz) took Ghazna and ravaged it in a merciless 
manner, hence earning his nickname. Bahram Sh3h 
probably recovered possession of Ghazna for a 
short time after his departure, but accounts are 
contradictory. Husain, on his return march through 
Zamindawar, destroyed the celebrated city of Bust, 
capital of that province. It has lain in ruins ever 
since, and ^ndahSr soon took its place as the 
capital. Bahram ^ah died in 547 (1151). 

Khusraw Shah. His son IQiusraw Shah suc- 
ceeded and would no doubt have received the sup- 
port of his suzerain Sandjar who had been at war 
with Husain, had not Sandjar himself been defeated 
and taken prisoner by the G^hizz hordes in 548 
(1153). He died soon aftrt' his release four years 
later. The Qhuzz rapidly overran the whole country, 
the Gh5ris in their mountains alone being un- 
touched. !^usraw Shah was not in a position to 
resist them. He abandoned Ghazna for the last 
time and the Ghaznavid kings henceforward held 
only the Indian territory. Khusraw Shah died at 
Lahore in 555 (1160). 

Khusraw Malik. He was succeeded by his 
son ^usraw Malik. (There is a good deal of dis- 
crepancy as to dates in the chronicles but the date 
555 is fixed as being the year of the death of 
the Khalifa al-Mul^tdt whose name appears on 
the coins of both Khusraw SfeSh and Khusra^ 
Malik). He was the last of the Ghaznavid Sultfins, 
and ruled the Pandj5b till 583 (1187). The GhgrI 
Sultan MuSzz al-Din b. Sam, who recovered Ghazna 
from the Ghuzz in 569 (1173), almost immediately 
began his invasions of India, but did not attack 
the Lahore kingdom till after his expeditions to 
the south. After the campaigns of Multan, Nahr- 
wala and Debal he made his first attack on Pe- 
shawar which belonged to Khusraw Malik, and 
threatened Lahore. He occupied and strengthened 
the fort of Syalkot in the country of the Khokhars, 
a powerful tribe, and made it an outpost of his 
rule. ;^usraw Malik tried to retake it with the 
help of the Khokhars, and the Radja of Djarnttn, 
who considered the Khokhars his own subjects, 
turned against ^usraw Malik and took the side 
of Mu^izz al-Din. The latter finally entrapped Khus- 
raw Malik by pretended negotiations, surrounded 
him and took him prisoner. Lahore and the Pandj* 
5b fell into the hands of the conqueror. The 
unfortunate Ghaznavid king was sent first to 
Ghazna, then to Ghiyath. al-Din at FlrQzkQh and 
lastly to the fort of BalarwSn in Ghardjistin, 
where he and his son BahrSm Sh^h were put to 
death in 587 (1191). 

Thus the great Ghaznavid empire came to an 
inglorious end. Had it not perished when it did, 
it must inevitably have been swept away, like its 
successors, by the Mughal flood, for it had no 
stability. It was a purely military rule with no 
nationsil force behind it, and in such a case weak- 
ness and domestic feuds must be fatal. Its fame 
is due to its having commenced the Mul^ammadan 
conquest of Northern India, and estiid>lished a 
firm foothold in the Pandj&b which made MnSzz 
al-Din’s later conquests possible. 
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The coinage of the Ghaznavids is fall, and 
affords a numismatic record of the principal events 
from Alp-tigTn*s rise to Khusraw Malik's fall 
Particularly noteworthy are the small issues of 
Subuk-tigin at Farwan, imitating in size and w eight 
the coinage of the HindQ ShShis, followed later 
by Muhammad and Mas'^Qd I who adopted the 
horseman type used by the same kings, with their 
own names above the horseman in Kufic letters 
Later kings adopted the bull of Siva from the 
same coinage and even borrowed the title Sri 
Samanta Diva in NSgari letters from the Shahi 
coinage. Very remarkable also is Mahmud’s bilin- 
gual ^anka m Arabic and Sanskrit struck at 
Mahmudpur (Lahore). Side by side with these 
Indian coins the regular issue of dinars and dir- 
hams, following the models of the ^Abbasi Caliphs, 
went on. Mahmud’s early assumption (during his 
father’s life) of the title of Satf al-Dawla under 
the Samanids is illustrated by a dirham struck at 
NishapUr in 385, which bears the figure of a 
sword and the title Saif al-Dawla Mahmud b Sa- 
buk-tigln. The extensive coinage of ^orasan and 
TukhanstUn issued from the mints of Herat, Ni- 
^apUr, Balldi and WaUvallz comes to an end m 
the reign of Mas^ud I, as these places fell into 
the hands of the Saldjuks The title Amir was 
the only one used at first The chroniclers give 
Mahmud and his immediate successors the title 
ol Snl(an^ but it does not appear on the coins 
till Ibrahim’s reign. 
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(M. Longworth Dames) 
GHAZZA, the ancient ^Azza, Greek an 

important commercial town in south- 
western Judaea, near the coast at the inter- 
section of the chief route to Egypt and several 
caravan routes from Arabia. The town belonged 
to the Philistines and was not taken by the Jews 
till the time of Alexander Jannaeus who had it 
destroyed. It was rebuilt by Gabinius somewhat 
farther south than the ancient town the ruins of 
which were still visible in the fifth century. The 
harbour of, Maiumas (cf. Mitteilungen u, Nach- 
richten des Deutsch, Pal, Vereins,, 1901, p. 62) 
was 2-3 miles away. Under Roman rule it be- 
longed to the province of Syria Palestina and 
later to Palestina Prima. In Muhammad’s time it 
is described by Antoninus Martyr as a splendid 
and luxurious city, whose inhabitants gave a kindly 
welcome to foreign visitors. The town was of very 
great importance to the merchants of Mecca who 
sent their great caravan to Syria every year. Ac- 
cording to Tradition the Prophet’s great grand- 
father HEfihim [q. v.] died in Qhazza and is buried 


there, which gave ^HSshim’s Qbazza”, as it was 
called, a particular sanctity in the eyes of Mus- 
lims; ^Omar also is said to have won his wealth 
there. When Abu Bakr sent a section of the 
Arabian troops to Palestine, the Patricius of Ghazza 
was defeated at DSthm (BalS^url, p. 109; cf. Tabari, 
Annales,, where this battle is confused with one 
in al-^Araba) or Tadun (Eutychius, Annales,, ed. 
Pococke, ii. 258), about three hours east of Ghazza 
(cf. the article FiLAsyiN), which was soon after- 
wards taken by ^Amr b. al-^Asi. Whether Saifs 
account of the siege of Ghazza by *^Alk:ama b, 
Mudjazzir has any historical value, remains to be 
proved, at any rate its details are a repetition 
of what is related of ^Amr himself. In 767 the 
celebrated jurist al-Shafi^i was born in Ghazza. 
Towards the end of the viiitl» century the town, 
like several others in the neighbourhood, was de- 
vastated by the bloody feuds of several Arab 
tribes. It recovered, however, for in the x^fi century 
Ibn Hawkal and Mukaddasi describe it as a large 
and wealthy city with a beautiful chief mosque. 
It must, however, have been laid waste again for, 
when the Crusaders came there, it was in ruins. 
In 1152 it was rebuilt by the Christians and a 
fortress built in it, which was granted to the 
Templars and garrisoned by them. It is from 
this peiiod that Idrisi’s biief mention of the city 
dates. The unfortified part of the town had been 
sacked with great cruelty by Salah al-Dln in 1170 
but It was only after the battle of Hattln in 1187 
that the citadel fell into his hands. Richard I. 
Coeur de Lion succeeded for a while m holding 
it again, but it was finally taken by the Muslims 
again who held it henceforth. On the division of 
country into mamlakat Ghazza became the capital 
of one of them. In the xiv^k centuiy Abu ’ 1 -Fida 
describes it as a town of medium size with a 
small fort and flounshing orchards which were 
separated by sandhills from the sea; Ibn Batuta 
on the other hand calls it a large, thickly populated 
town without walls and with many mosques, in- 
cluding one newly built by Amir EhSwali, which 
had taken the place of the old chief mosque 
(perhaps the modem chief mosque, which, it may 
be added, was originally a Johanmte church of 
the xu^k century). In the xvdi century Khalil al- 
Zahiri speaks of Ghazza as the capital of an ex- 
tensive mamlaka and calls it a beautiful town in 
a flat country, nch in fruits and having mosques, 
schools and other fine buildings worthy of ad- 
miration. 

At the present day Ghazza is very prosperous 
(about 40,000 inhabitants); the surrounding orch- 
ards yield a nch harvest and the market is a 
very busy one. Many pieces of marble from the 
ancient buildings are built into the houses but 
otherwise the town is not nch in relics of antiquity. 

The above mentioned harbour of Maiumas is 
certainly mentioned by Mukaddasi, al-Bakri and 
IdiisI as ‘‘Maimas” or some such name. The last 
named, however, says that the harbour of Qbazza 
is TSda, which al-BakrI merely mentions along 
with Maimas; it is the ancient Anthedon, the site 
of which Gatt has discovered an hour’s journey 
N.W. of the town. 

Bibliography*, Schilrer, Gesch, des jud, 

Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,, ii. 4th ed., 

no — 1 17; P. Thomsen, Loca sancta,, p. 48; 

Anton Placent., Itin. (ed. J. Gildemeister), p. 
23 ; Beladhorl (ed. dc Goeje), p. 109 (cf. Noldeke 
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in Zeitschr, des Deutsche PaL Vereins^ vii. 140), 
138. Ibn Hisbam (ed. WUstenfeld), p. 87 ; Ya^- 
kabr, Historiae (ed. Houtsma), i. 2825 Tabari, 
AnnaUs (ed. de Goeje), i. 1083, 1091, 1561, 
2396 — 2398; Fragmenta Histor, Arab, (ed. de 
Goeje), 359; Ibn Athiri Chromcon (ed. Torn- 
berg), IX. 86; xi. 240; Bohaeddtm Vita Saladtni 
(ed. Schultens), p. 72, Excerpta^ p. 42; With, 
Tyr,^ xvii. 12; Wilken, Gesch* d, Kremzuge,^ 
ill. 2. 10, 138; Bakrl, Geogr, Worterbuch (ed. 
Wustenfeld), p. 695; I^takhil, Bthl Geogr, Arab , 
i. 58; Mul^addasI, tbid, iii. 1 74; Ya‘^lj;ubT, tbtd» 
vii. 329; Idrisi in Zeitschr, d» Deutsch, Pal, 
Veretns,^ viii. 122 (Text p. 4); Dimichqui, Cos- 
mographie (ed. Mehren), p. 213; Geographic 
d^Aboulfcda (ed. Reinaud et de Slane), p. 239; 
Ibn BatUta (ed. Defr^mery et Sanguinetti), 1. 
1x3; R. Hartmann, Die geogr, Nachrtchten in 
Halil al-Zahiiis Zubda,^ p. 43; Robinson, Pa- 
lastme^^ li. 36 et seq,\ Guerin, Judee,^ ii. 178 — 
194, G. A. Smith, Iltstorical Geography of the 
Holy Land^’^,^ 181 — 189; Palest, Explot atton 
Fund,^ Memoirs,^ iii. 234 et seq,,^ 248 et seq,\ 
Gatt in Zeitschr if t d, Deutsch, Pal, Vercins,^ 
vii. I et seq,\ viii. 69 et seq ; xi. 149 et seq,\ 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria Murray’s Syria 
and Palestine, On the harbouis: Btbl Geogt , 
Arab lii 155, 174, 177; Idrisf, op, cit ,, viii 
122; Gatt, op, cit,,^ vii. 5 — 7; Gildemeister, ibid, 
p. i_42. (Fr. Buhl.) 

GHEBA. A Musalman tribe ofRadjput 
origin associated with the Dj< 3 dr 5 tube, and oc- 
cupying a considerable pait of the Pindr Gheb 
Tahsll of the Atak District, Pandjab. Though not 
a large tribe they have a good social position 
They are a bianch of the Pun war Radjpnts and 
related to the Tiw«ana and Syal tribes. Legend 
provides them with three founders, sons of Ral 
^ankar Puhwar, named TSo, Seo and Gheo, the 
first the ancestor of the TiwSnas, the second of 
the SySls and the third of the Ghebas. The Ghebas 
were nearly independent till subdued by Randjit 
Singh. The peiiod of their conversion to Islam is 
not known. 

Bibliography', Imp, Gazetteer of Indta,^ 
PansJjSb Sect., 1908. 

(M. Longwortii Dames) 
SHIFAR, an Arab tube, belonging to the 
Ma^addi (Isma'^lli) group. Their genealogy is ; Ghi- 
fSr b. Mulaik b. Damra b. Bakr b. ‘^Abd Manat 
b. KinSna; they were closely allied to the Hudhail. 

They lived in the Hidjaz. The following places 
belonged to them: Ad 5 ^a (near Mecca), Ba'al(near 
^Usf^n, also given as a hill), Shadakh (in common 
with the Uslum), Ghail^a, Waddan (both the latter 
between Mecca and Medina), al-TanSdib and the 
hill of Muslih. 

In the year 8 (629) the GhifSr adopted Islam. 
In the same year they took part in the conquest 
of Mecca along with the Muzaina, Ejuhaina, Su- 
laim, Asad, Kais and other tribes under IGiSlid 
b. al-Walld. After the death of the Prophet, they 
recognised the Caliph AbO Bakr and fought for 
his party against the rebel tribes. 

Bibliography', Ya^tlt, Mu^i^am (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), i. 304, 432, 671; ii. 202; iii. 265, 
829; iv. 910; Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 
i. 1637, 1647 and Index s. v.; Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant 
Vislamisme (Paris 1847-1848), iii. 43, 188, 223, 
228, 344, 352; Muir, The Life of Mahomet 
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(London 1858), iv. 24, 107, 114; Wttstenfeld, 
Geneal, Tabellen der arab, St^mme und Fami- 
lien (Gottingen 1852), 2. Abt. ; IsmblUitische 
Stamme^ Tafel N 13; do., Register zu den ge- 
neal, Tabellen,^ p. 712. (J. ScHLEiFER.) 

GHILZAI. [See £halzai.] 

GHIRSH. [See ghrTJsh.] 

GHIYAR (a.), a distinctive mark or strip of 
cloth which the Dhimmls (Chnstians, Jews, Magians 
etc.) fasten on their shoulders, the colour of which 
is different from that of their clothes. The obliga* 
tion to wear such a badge as well as that pre- 
scribing the wearing of the zunnar and forbidding 
riding on horseback, is said to date from ^Omar I, 
but no such edict was expressly proclaimed till 
the reign of Harun al-RashId in 191 (807) (Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, iii. 712 ct seq,). The edict in 
question was lepeated by following caliphs from 
time to time and made more strict, namely by 
al-Mutawakkil in 235 (849-850), cf. Tabari, lii. 
1389 et seq,y al-Muktadir (Ibm Taghribardi, ed. 
Juynboll, 11. 175), al-Mul^t^I (cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
ed. Tornberg, x. 123). The same is related of the 
Faumid caliph al-Hakim in 395 (1005), cf. de 
Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druzes,^ Introd,,^ 
cccviii. et seq, and of the MamlUk Sultan al-Nasir 
in 700 (1301), cf. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt 
p 301 These laws were enforced with particular 
rigoui m the Maghrib, especially with reference 
to the Jews. The term used there is (^amald) al- 
ip,akla',^ cf. Fagnan m Revue des Etudes fuives. 
1894, P 294 et seq. As is well-known, this exam- 
ple was followed in various Chiistian countries. 

As to the colour of the ghtydr,^ we read in 
the Fikh books that it should be blue for Chris- 
tians, yellow for Jews, and black or red for a 
Magian, but m the regulations of the various 
caliphs and Muslim rulers mentioned above we 
meet with arbitrary deviations from this rule. A 
honey-coloured piece of cloth , for example, is 
almost always prescribed, so that ^asati is used 
for ghiyar without further qualification. It is clear 
that the regulations were usually allowed to be 
forgotten, or exemption from them could be ob- 
tained on payment of a certain sum, so that they 
had repeatedly to be enforced anew till finally 
they fell utterly into desuetude. Nevertheless, Mus- 
lims still hesitate to wear a European hat and 
tie, because they regard these to some extent as 
zunnar and ghtyHr, 

B lb liograp hy * Juynboll , Hand buck det 
tslam, Gesetzes^ p. 352 et seq,^ AbH Yusuf, 
Hitdb al-Khai ddj (ed. BQlak), p. 72 et seq,',^ 
d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols,^ iii. 272 et seq, 
Cf. also the Bibl, to the article jDHiMMA, i. 
95 8^, et seq, 

fiHlYAlH al-D 1 N BAI-^AN etc. [See bal- 

BAN, 1. 6 l 61 >, KAIKHUSRAW, MUHAMMAD etC.] 

SHIYAIH al-DIN TAfiHLA]?, eighteenth 
Muhammadan emperor of Dihll, was by 
birth a Karawnlya Turk, but of Indian descent 
through his mother. He began his career as a 
private soldier under the brother of ‘^AlS^ al-Din 
KhaldjI but early in the reign of Kutb al-Din 
Mub&rak ^ylalsiiI was in command of the frontier 
district of DSbalpOr. Here, by his services against 
the Murals, whom he encountered no less then 
twenty-nine times, he earned the title of Qh^I 
Malik, and when Mubfirak’s vile favourite, Kbus- 
raw l^Sn, slew his master and usurped his throne 
Taghlah’s eldest son, Fakhr al-Din 
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from Dihll and persuaded his father to take up 
arms against the outcast. Khusraw was defeated 
on Sept. 5'*' 1320, and on the following day Tagh- 
la^f was proclaimed emperor. The restoration of 
order in the capital occupied him but one week, 
and, after modifying the harsh laws of the KhildjI 
and founding his new capital of Taghlakfibad, he 
dispatched his son, now styled Ulugh l^&n^ into 
the Dakhan. Details of Ulugh Khgn\s campaigns 
cannot be given here but he earned his arms to 
the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula. The 
defeat of an expedition against Warangal has been 
variously attributed by historians to a military 
mutiny and to the failure of Ulugh KhSn to per- 
suade the whole army to join him in a rebellion 
against his father, but he had no difficulty in 
convincing Taghlal^ of his innocence, and in 1324 
was summoned from Telingfina to act as regent 
during the absence of Taghlak^ who had resolved 
to lead an expedition into Bangal, where two 
brothers, Shihab al-Din Bu^rS and Ghiyfith al- 
Dln Bahadur, were contending for soveieignty. 
The former submitted and the latter was captured, 
and on his return towards Dihli Taghlak was 
received with great pomp in a temporary pavilion 
which had been erected by his son at Afghanpui, 
SIX miles from TaghlaVabad. The building fell 
and crushed its occupants, and Ulugh has 

been accused by some historians of having con- 
trived the disaster, but many circumstances, besides 
the clumsiness of the artifice, combine to render 
his guilt doubtful. Taghlak died m February or 
March 1325. 

Bibltogr aphy\ BaranI, THrlkhrt Flruz- 
Shahi\ Nizam al-Din Ahmad, X^bakat-t Akbart\ 
Bada^Qnl, Muniakketb al-Tawarikk\ Firishta. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

GHIYATH al-DIN TAfiHLA^ II, fourth 
emperor of Dihli of the Taghlak dynasty, 
was the son of Fath Khan, eldest son of Firuz 
Shah Taghlak, On the death of Firuz in Sept. 
1388, his second son, Muhammad, was in rebellion, 
and Taghlak was placed on the throne in accor* 
dance with his grandfather’s will. He attempted, 
without success, to crush his uncle’s rebellion, and, 
after he had reigned five months, he and his 
minister Malik Firuz ICh5ndjah5n were put to death 
(Feb. I9‘fi 1389) by Malik Rukn al-Din Canda, 
and his cousin Abd Bakr was raised to the 
throne. 

Bibliography. Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 7h- 
bakat-i Akbari\ BadS^iini, Muntakhab al-Tawa- 
rik; Firishta. (T. W. Haig.) 

GH OMARA (Gumera in Leo Africanus), a 
Berber tribe m the western Maghrib. Ibn 
{ChaldQn numbers it among the MasmQdl tribes 
and traces it back to GhomSr, a son of MasmUd, 
or, according to another tradition, son of Mestaf 
b, Melll b. Masmdd. The Shomara are divided 
into a large number of clans (Beni Hamid, Metiwa, 
Beni Nal, Aghsdwa, Beni Wazarwal, Medjkasa etc.), 
names which are still to be found at the present 
day among a number of Rif tribes. It is rather 
difficult to define exactly the territory occupied 
by the Ghoroara. According to Ibn ^alddn, it 
was five days’ journey in length (from the “plams 
of Maghnb” to Tangier) and about the same in 
breadth (from K§ar Ketama to the Wadi Wergha). 
It ran down to the Atlantic coast between Asill 
and Anfa and here adjoined the lands of the 
Berghawata. Al-Bakri no longer reckons the dis- 


trict of Tangier and Ceuta to the Qbomara and 
gives NukUr in the east and KarUshat in the west 
as their boundaries. 

The Ghomara were settled in this part of the 
Maghnb long before Islam was introduced into 
these regions. Conqueied by MUsa b. Nusair, they 
became converts to the new religion, but in the 
second century A. H. they adopted l^ari^ji doc- 
trines and took part in the rebellion of the Mai- 
sara. Even after the defeat of the Kharidjis they 
still showed themselves disposed to heretical doc- 
trines however. “Their rudeness and lack of cul- 
ture”, writes Ibn KhaldUn, “prevent them recog- 
nising the truth in matters of religion”. It there- 
fore followed that they attached themselves in 
great numbers to the false prophet Hamim, known 
as al-Muftaii “the forger” (cf. the art. ijAmIm). 
He belonged to the tribe of the Medjkasa, appe- 
ared in the district of Tetuan in 313 (915) and 
fell in 315 (927-928) in a battle against the Mas- 
mUda. Hamim gave his followers civil and religious 
laws, limited the fast of Ramadan to three days, 
abolished the command to make the pilgrimage 
and composed a Korean in the Beiber language, 
from which al-Bakri and Ibn IGialdun quote a 
few passages. At a later period another prophet 
named ‘^Asim b. Djemll al-YazdadjumI appeared; 
m 625 (1288) a rebellion broke out instigated by 
a certain Abu ’1-Tavvadjin, who claimed to be 
a piophet and magician. The Ghomara have 
always had a particular fondness for magic. Al- 
Bakrl makes a numbei of references to it and 
Ibn Khaldun says that the black art was particularly 
practised by young women. 

As to the political history of the Ghomara, 
they have undergone many changes. From the 
utb — iyth (viiith — xth) centuries the eastern part 
of their lands belonged to the kingdom of Nukur* 
One of their chiefs named Soggen attempted in 
144 (761) to seize the reins of government then 
held by the Beni Salih, the descendants of the 
founder of the Nukur kingdom, but failed. On the 
division of the Idrisid kingdom, the eastern tribes 
passed under ^Omar b Idris and his descendants. 
They remained loyal to them even after the Idii- 
sids had been driven from Fas by the FStimids 
and stood by them to the last in their wars with 
the Spanish Umaiyads. After the disappearance 
of the Idrisids from the scene (264 = 974) the 
Ghomara fiist recognised the suzerainty of the Umai- 
yads, then that of the Hammidids of Ceuta until 
the commg of the Almoravids. On the rise of the 
Almohads the Ghomara hastened to adopt the 
new teaching and assisted ^Abd al-Mu^min in his 
expedition against Ceuta (541 = 1146). But this 
loyalty, which had won them the particular favour 
of the Caliph, did not last long. AbU Ya'^Ub in 
562 (1166-1167) to take the field in person 
to suppress a rising led by a GhomSra chief named 
Seba^ b. Menaghfad. The rebel was defeated and 
slain and AbU Ya%!ib appointed his brother to 
govern Ceuta and watch the Rif. 

The Marinids also found it difficult to conquer 
the unruly GhomSra. They only succeeded in sub- 
duing them by taking advantage of the feuds 
between the various foff. But this conquest was 
by no means permanent. “At the present day”, 
writes Ibn l^hftldQn (trans. de Slane, 11. 157 et 
“the QhomSra have become powerful and 
numerous; they pay homage and tribute however 
to the Marlnid government as far as the latter 
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can extort it from them; but as soon as the 
government once shows itself weak,.... it has to 
order troops from the capital to bring the tribes 
back to their allegiance. Protected by inaccessible 
mountains, they do not hesitate to offer an asylum 
to members of the royal family and to all rebels 
who seek refuge with them’’. From the cen- 
tury onwards details of the history of the Ghomgra 
are entirely lacking , their name is still mentioned by 
Leo Africanus, however, in the xvi«h century and 
it is still borne by a powerful tribe of Qjebala. 

Bibliography: al-Bekrf, Description de 
VAfrique septentrionale^ transl. de Slane, p. 288 
et seq,\ Ibn i^aldUn, Berbers ^ transl. de Slane, 
133^ I 44 i 156 ct seq.y 197 et seq.\ Leo 
Africanus (ed. Schefer), 1. 19 // seq,\ E. Fag- 
nan, VAfrique septentrionale au XII* siicle de 
noire hre (JCi0b al-Istib(ar\ Constantine 1900, 
p. 45 et seq,^ 144 — 147; Mouli6ras, Maroc in^ 
connu^ ii. 291—355. (G. Yver.) 

qh 5 r a mountainous country now in- 
cluded in AfghSnistSn [q. v. i. 149^] oc- 
cupying the block between the Helmand valley 
and HerSt, and corresponding roughly with the 
modem Hazaristan, occupied by the Hazara and 
Cahar Aimak tribes. The country gave its name 
to the GhSrids [q. v ] who succeeded the Ghaznavids 
in power. Gh 5 r formed part of the kingdoms of 
the Samanids and Ghaznavids. The Qh 5 rids them- 
selves were conquered by the ^ahs of Kh^a- 
rizm and shortly aftei wards, in the early part of 
the viith = xiii^h century, the country came under 
Mongol rule, and FirUz-kSh the capital was 
destroyed. The population, formerly Iranian, be- 
came from that time largely Mongolian, as it still 
remains, [see under art Afghanistan 1, I5i«, 
154^). The name Gh 5 r gradually disappears from 
history, and has not been in use in modern times. 

Bibliography', For authorities see under 
art. fIrUzkOh, p. 1x4^ and ghorids. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GH(^RIDS. The family of the Maliks of 
Gh 5 r claimed an illustrious Iranian descent, and 
took the name of ShansabanI from Shansab a 
supposed descendant of Zuhak, but nothing is 
known of their actual history before the time 
of the §affands, when Ya^Hb b. Laith invaded 
ZamlndSwar and Bust. At that time the mountain 
region of Gh 5 r (sometimes called MandSsb) was 
under a Malik named SUrl, and the population 
were not yet converted to Islam. His son Muham- 
mad who was attacked by MahmHd QhaznawX is 
also stated in the Rauzat al-^af"^ to have been 
still a pagan, in spite of his name, and al-'^Otbl 
calls him a Hindu. Mahmud took his stronghold 
in the year 400 (1009) and carried the chief into 
captivity, where he is said to have poisoned him- 
self. His son Abu ‘^A 1 1, who was put in his place 
by Ma^mUd, no doubt had embraced Islam, and 
is said to have built masi^jids. Nevertheless he 
was seized and imprisoned by his nephew ^A b b 5 s 
after Mas^Ud had succeeded to the throne of Qhazna. 
'Abbas seems to have been a powerful ruler and 
built himself a strong castle in the mountains of 
MandSah. Mas^d himself is stated by BaihaVl to 
have conducted warlike operations in the Cher 
country against chieftains named Abu ’l-]ij[asan 
and WarmCfihi but no allusion is made to Mu^am- 
mad^ Abu ^All or ‘^Abbas. It is probably that 
there were at that period several tribes in Qh6r 
under separate chiefs, and that there was no cen* 
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tral government. ‘AbbSs seems to have contititied 
m power under Ghazixa suzerainty until he was 
dethroned by Salman IbrShIm who put his son 
Muhammad in his place. Through this compara- 
tively peaceful period, when the raids of the Sal- 
djUks were suspended, the power of the Ghaznavid 
monarchy was evidently sufficient to exact obe- 
dience from the hill chiefs. The maliks who suc- 
ceeded Muhammad were 3 ^u^b al-Din Hasan 
and 'Izz al-Din ^usain. llie latter came into 
collision with Sul^n Sandiar the SaldjUk ^l^r in 
501 (1007), and was taken prisoner but released 
after two years (strange to say a similar story is 
told of al-Din Husain jQjahansOz, and as l^th 
were called Husain it is probable there has been 
some confusion). After this his allegiance appears 
to have been divided between the SaldjClks on the 
west and the Ghaznavids on the east. Mas^d HI 
confirmed him as chief in 493 (1099). After his 
time the family divided into the two branches of 
Gh 5 r and Bftmiyan. 'Izz^ al-Din said by Fasihl 
to have died in 545 (1150), out this is evidently 
too late a date. His son, Saif al-Din SUrl, suc- 
ceeded as principal chief, being the eldest of the 
sons by a mother of high status. They had an elder 
brother, however, named Fakfar al-Din Mas'ad, the 
son of a Turkish woman, and another, the son 
of a serving woman, named Kutb al-Din Muham- 
mad. San made a division of his father’s dominions 
awarding a part of the mountain tract of GhSr 
called Warshada (perhaps corresponding to the 
Taimani country of to-day) to Kutb al-DIn, who 
founded there the fortress of FlrUzkQh and was 
known as Malik al-QjibSl. Fakhr al-Din received 
thenorthein territory of BSmiySn with TukhSristan 
and, accoidiDg to the J'aba^at-i even Shagh- 

n 5 n and the country up to the boundary of Wakhsh 
and Badakhshan, but it is clear that his authority 
over the more remote parts of this region must 
have been very slight. The later history of the 
Maliks of BamiySn may be here briefly given before 
continuing that of the mam Ghorid family. Fakhr 
al-Din was succeeded by Sh a m s a 1 -D in Muham- 
mad who is said to have extended his power to 
Balkh and BadakbshSn, ancl to have subdued Ju- 
khgristgp. which evidently had not been really sub- 
dued before. He took the title of Sultan with the 
consent of his uncles of Qbazna who had by this 
time risen to great power as will be seen. His son 
BahS^ al-Din SSm succeeded him in 58S (1192) 
and reigned till 602 (1205) when he died (soon 
after the murder of Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
Sfim). His son Cjalgl al-Din ‘^All who held power 
after him, assisted his brother 'Ala^ al-Din to seize 
the throne of Qhi^na, and himself obtained great 
booty. 'Ala^ al-Din having been expelled from 
Qbazna by Yalduz, QialSl al-Din again assembled 
a force said to consist of Qb^ri, Ghuzz and Be^Q 
(or Eastern Turks), but met with no success. He 
was himself taken prisoner by Yalduz, but was 
released and recovered possession of B 5 miy&n which 
had meanwhile been usurped by his uncle ^AlS^ 
al-Din Mas'ad. Qialftl al-Din continued to rejign 
till the invasion of 'Ala^ al-Din ly^wSrizm-SlfXh, 
when he was defeated and put to death 
(1215). BahS^ al-Din and Ct)alhl al-Din were rulers 
of great importance and the last of the SbansabSnl 
race to enjoy real power. Coins of both of them 
are known. It is necessary now (o return to S^if 
al-Din SfXrl and carry on the story of the main line. 
The origin of the insurrection of the fi^ri 
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Maliks is not very dear, but apparently the Malik 
al-I^ibSl quarrelled with his half-brothers and 
took refuge with Bahrfim ShSh in Qhazna. It is 
probable that this was connected with the enmity 
between Bahrdm ShSh and Suli&n Sandjar who 
had been making overtures to the Maliks. 

Whatever the cause, Bahram ShSh became suspi- 
cious of the Malik d-Qjibal and put him to death 
by poison 541 (1146). SQrl, on hearing this news, 
marched on Ghazna which he took. Bahram Shah 
retired into Kufam and there assembled an army 
of Afjg^Sns and IChaldj* Meanwhile Surl had de- 
clared himself Sul^in at Ghazna and made over 
Ghor to his brother Bahft^ al-Din S&m, but on the 
approach of BahrSm ^ah the leading men oi 
Ghazna rose against him. He attempted to retreat 
to GhSr, but was surrounded, captured and executed. 

His brother Baha^ al-Dln SSm who succeeded 
him in 544 (1149) had already taken charge of 
Gh5r in his absence and completed the unfinished 
town and fort of FlrSzk5h abandoned by the 
Malik al-Q)ibSl when he went to Ghazna. On 
learning of the death of SGri he collected an 
army and marched towards Qh^zna, but died at 
KidSn on the way in the year of his accession. His 
brother *Ala’ al-Din Husain succeeded him, 
and took up the w'ork of avenging his brothers. 
Bahram ^Gh^s army met him near llglnSib&d in 
the plain country of ZamIndSwar but was defeated, 
Daw'lat ^&h, son of BahrSm ^ah, being killed. 
The chroniclers enlarge upon the valiant deeds 
of two champions in ^Alfi^ al-Din^s army both 
named Kharmil, who fought with Bahram ^ah^s 
ymr-elephants. Nearer to Ghazna Bahram Shah’s 
troops twice attempted resistance, but ‘^AU^ al-DIn 
defeated them and took Ghazna by storm. His 
revenge was terrible. The city was laid waste 
and its inhabitants slaughtered; and the remains 
of the later Qhaznavl monarchs were dug up and 
burned. The name of Djuhan-soz was given to ^AU^ 
al-Dln on account of this terrible event. He did 
not attempt to hold Ghazna, being threatened on 
the west of his kingdom by Sul^n Sandjar SeldjGk. 
Some chroniclers assert that Bahram §hah was 
dead and had been succeeded by IChusraw Shah 
before the fall of Gh azna but this is improbable. 
The author of the 'fabakat-t Na^tri states that he 
recovered Ghazna after ^Ala’ al-Din ’s departure. The 
latter, after leaving Ghazna, marched by way of 
Bust, which he utterly destroyed so that it has 
been a ruin ever since, and then spent some time 
in his capital Firuzk5h till roused by Sandjar’s 
advance. The armies met at Nab in the valley of 
the Harl-rGd. ^Ala’ al-DIn was deserted by his 
Turkish, Sbaldj and Qbuzz troops. The ^5ris 
were defeated and 'Ala^ al-Din taken prisoner. After 
a time he found favour with Sandjar who restored 
him to the throne of GhSr. He re-estabhshed his 
power ^d extended it northwards, getting pos- 
session of the Murghab valley (Ghardjistan) and 
the strong fort of TGlak. The defeat and capture I 
of Sandjar by the Gbuzz probably made this de- 
velopment possible, and ^Ala^ al-Din was himself 
at HerSt at the time of his death in 55^ 

His son Saif al-Din Muhammad succeeded at 
Ff rOzkOh. The two sons of Sftm, (^iyStk 'al-DIn and 
MuSza al-Din, who had been imprisoned by his 
father he set at liberty, and also began a per- 
secution of the Mals^idn who had obtained in- 
fluence in ^Ala^ al-Dm’s time. He was soon re- 
called by the incursions of the Qbxaz who were 


I rapidly increasing in power, and was defeated 
and killed in a battle with them near Marv in 
558 (1162). It is said his death was due to the 
treachery of his general Abu ’l-^AbbEs in revenge 
for his brother WarmGsh whom Saif al-Din had 
killed through jealousy. Ghiyfllh al-Din b. SSm 
was with him at the time, and was brought back 
and raised to the throne by the army at FlrGz- 
k5h. MuSzz al-Din who had been at BSmiySn w'ith 
Fakhr al-Din joined his brother and became his 
principal support. They soon killed Abu ’i-^AbbSs, 
and then had to meet an attack from their uncle 
Fal^r al-Din assisted by TSdj al-Din Yalduz of 
Herat. Fakhr al-Din considered that the GhSr ter- 
ritories should belong to him and not to his 
nephew, and obtained the support of the rulers 
of Hermit (Yalduz) and Balkh (KimSjjj), no doubt 
Turkish chiefs. The Ghorl chiefs met their army 
at Ragh-i Zariz in the Hari-rGd \ alley and defeated 
them. Both Yalduz and Kimadj were killed and 
the latter's head was sent to Fakhr al-Din. The 
defeated uncle was received with ironical courtesy 
by his nephews, who however released him and 
restored him to his own territory of Bamiyfin 559 
(1163). GhiySth al-Din then proceeded to liberate 
other parts of his territory from the intruding 
Ghuzz, who had taken possession of Ghazna after 
the death of Saif al-Din Muhammad the year be- 
fore, and retained it till 569 (1173) when Mu^izz 
al-Dln conquered them and got possession of the 
old Ghaznevide capital. The last Gbaznevide kings 
had abandoned it and made Lahore their capital. 
GhiyaJb al-Din then installed his brother Mu^izz 
al-Din as Sultan at Ghazna, himself retaining the 
suzerainty over that kingdom and the actual rule 
over GhSr, as may be seen from the coins, on 
which Ghiyaih al-Din appears as aUSul(an al^a^pam 
and Mu'izz al-din as al-Sultan al-int^az^am. Ghi- 
yath al-Din himself operated against Heiat which 
had fallen into the possession of one of Sullfin 
Sandjar’s Tuikish slaves named 1'ughril^ and ob- 
tained possession of the city in 571 (1175), but 
no doubt It was recovered by Tughril who was 
not finally disposed of till 588 (1192). Ghlyath 
al-Din also received the adhesion of Tfiiij al-Din 
Harb, Malik of Sidjist5n, who accepted his suzer- 
ainty, though it is not the case as stated by 
Raverty in a note on p. 192 of his translation 
of the J'abak&t~% Nasjrl that the name of SultSn 
Ghiyfith al-Din was put on the coins (see B, M. 
Cat. O? tental Coins. Addittons^ vols. 1. to iv. p, 
268). MuHzz al-Din after consolidating his authority 
at Ghazna began to conduct expeditions into India 
where the ^aznawi king Khusraw Malik was 
still reigning at Lahore, while Mult&n had fallen 
back into the hands of the Karma(ians who had 
been expelled by Ma^mUd. He took Multan in 
570 (X174) and U55h soon after. The latter place 
was held by a Radja of the Bhat^I tribe, and 
according to Finghta Mu^zz al-Dfn obtained pos- 
session of It through an intrigue with the Rasa’s 
wife. In 574 he marched to attack Bhim DSv 
king of Nahrwala (Anhilwara on the Gu^jarat 
coast), but was defeated and forced to retreat. In 
575 (1179) ke took Pesljawar and threatened 
l^usraw Malik at Lahore, and in 578 (1182) he 
turned south again and took DSbul on the sea- 
coast of Sind. In 582 (1186) or perhaps the 
following year he defeated Ousraw Malik and 
obtained possession of Lahore (see under Qhazna- 
vids), and from that time onwards the {^5rl kings, 
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having destroyed the last remnants of the dynasty 
of Malljimttd, considered themselves heirs to all 
his conquests. In 5S8 (1x92) MuHzz al-Din joined 
his brother in repelling an attack of Sulifin Shah, 
a son of the I^wsrizm-Sliah, who was finally 
defeated at Radbar on the Murg^fib River. Tughril 
of Herat who had joined Sultan Shfih was killed 
in this battle, and the unfortunate ]^usraw Malik 
was put to death the same year. NighSpur was 
taken from the Kbwarizm Sbahis in 596 (1199) 
or perhaps the year after, but was not held for 
long, and the rising power of ®Ala^ al-DIn b. Takagh, 
the Kbwarizm-Shah, soon became predominant in 
lyiorasan, although GjiiySth al-Din and Mu^izz al- 
Din were able to hold him at bay as long as they 
lived, and Mu^zz al-Din was able to prosecute his 
Indian conquests. 

GhiySth al-Din died in 599 (1202) at HSrat 
leaving a very wide-spread empire. His brother 
MuHzz al-Din was at that time in KhorasSn. On 
succeeding toi the throne he bestowed the govern- 
ment of GhSr on his cousin ZiyS^ al-Din, who 
took the name of ^Ala^ al-Din Muhammad. Mu^izz 
al-DIn during his brother’s life had been pursuing 
his schemes of Indian empire since his conquest 
of the last of the Ghaznavids. Immediately after 
his occupation of Lahore, in 587 (1191), he took 
the strong fort of Bhatmda on the Hakra, and 
leaving Ziya^ al-Din m charge advanced towards 
the gjamna to attack the Radja of Dihli. (It may 
be noted that in many histones of this period 
MuSzz al-Din is alluded to by his earlier name 
Shihab al-Din). ^ 

Since Mahmtid’s invasions the great kingdom 
of Kanaudj had recovered some of its former 
prosperity under the Gaharw 5 r dynasty which had 
succeeded to the Pratiharas. Dihli, a recent foun- 
dation, had been taken a short time before from 
the Tomara or Tuwar tribe by the Cauhans whose 
capital was at AdjmSr The Cauhan RadjS at the 
time of MuSzz al-Din’s invasion was Prithvi Radj, 
popularly called Rai PithOrS, who was married to 
the daughter of the Rsdja of Kanaudj with whom 
lie had eloped. He was a bold and successful war- 
rior, and is still famous m folklore. The kingdom 
of Adjmer and Dihli stood in the way of a con- 
queror from the northwest, and must first be sub- 
dued before the more eastern regions could be 
attacked. It was therefore against this kingdom 
that Mu^izz al-Din’s efforts were directed, and in 
Prithvi-Rfidj he met a worthy antagonist. Prithvi 
Rfidi met him at TirSori, accompanied by his bi other 
G 5 bind Rfii (or KhSndi R 5 i), governor of Dihli. 
A desperate battle ensued in which Mu 4 zz al-Din 
was wounded by GSbmd Rai, and saved with dif- 
Bculty by one of his Khaldi followers. His army 
met with a defeat and was forced to retire on Lahore. 
Prithvi Rajij advanced on Bhatmda to which he 
laid siege, but Mu^izz al-Din appeared in the field 
again in 588 (1192); Prithvi Rad] who had just 
gained possession of Bhatmda theieupon fell back 
to his former position at Tirfiori. (The name is 
given as Tarfiin by some chroniclers and Talftwarl 
by others, but Tiraorl is the actual name and 
was so in Firishta’s time. It is situated between 
Karnal and ThanCsar). Here he was again attacked 
by MuHzz al-Din, this time with complete success. 
GObind Rai was killed in the battle and Prithvi 
Radj in the pursuit. This battle destroyed all 
power of resistance. The whole territory of Sa- 
walakh southwards to Adimfr, including Htnsl 
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and SarsutT (now Sirsa) fell into the conqueror’s 
hands. The Sultan returned to Qbazna leaving 
his general ^u^b al-Din Aibak to prosecute his 
conquests. Mlra^h was soon taken by this com- 
mander and Dihli the next year. In 590 (1193) 
Mu^izz al-Din i^ain took the field and advanc^ 
agamst Kanaudj* He was met by the Radja £|jai- 
5 and at ^andwar near I(awa not far from ^n- 
andi ^nd on the banks of the li^^mna. Djai^and 
was killed in the battle and over 300 elephants 
taken. Next year he took Thankir (now BhiSna), 
and Gwaliyar soon followed. Kutb al-Din carried 
on the conquests south of the AdjmlSr kingdom 
into Udjdjain and Anhilwara (Nahrwala) where 
Bhim DSv who had once repulsed MuHzz al-Din 
was now defeated. Another general Ikhtiyar al-Din, 
Khaldi carried the war into Bih&r, which he 
subdued, destioying Hindu and Buddhist shrines 
in great numbers. He also took Nadia (Nadia) 
and drove out its king Rfti La^mania, who took 
refuge m Bang (Bengal). I^khrauti now became 
the Muhammadan seat of government. KSlandjar 
was also taken by Kutb al-Din in 599 (1202). 

In these later conquests MuHzz al-Din docs not 
seem to have taken part personally. He was in 
fact occupied jointly vrith his brother Ghiyath al- 
Din in the affairs of !{yior^an and in resisting 
the growing power of the Khw&nzm-Shahs. He 
was in KhorasSn when his brother died in 599 
(1202) and succeeded to the supreme government. 
In 601 (1204) he organized a powerful army to 
invade Khwarizm and put an end to Ala^ al-Din 
Muhammad’s depredations, but was unsuccessful 
and had to retire followed by the enemy. He 
was deserted by ^Izz al-Din Husain, one of his 
principal maliks, and was for a time in great 
danger He escaped to Ghazna with the wreck 
of his army. An outbreak then took place among 
some of the Pandjab tribes, especially the Kbokhars 
near Lahore ; the same tribe that had turned against 
Khusraw Malik in favour of Mu^izz al-Din. The 
Sul^Sn marched into the Pandjfib and punished 
this tribe. On his return march while encamped 
at Damyak on the bank of the Indus he was 
assassinated by a fanatic of the Malfihida, whom 
he had persecuted at an earlier period. The Khok- 
hars have also been accused of the act, and by 
confusion of names its responsibility has been placed 
on the Gakhars^ but the 'fabakdt^i Nd^trl^ by far 
the best authority, supports the account here given. 

The death of MuHzz al-Din broke up the Gb 5 ride 
empire. The power m India passed to the Turkish 
slaves and generals, ^utb al-Din remained at Dihli 
and Tadj al-Din Yalduz who uras in KuiamSn (the 
Kuram valley) took possession of defeating 

the Qb^ride maliks of BfimiySn. Ghiyaith al-pin 
Mahmnd, son of QhiySth lil-Din Mu^mmad, suc- 
ceeded to the chieftainship of Qhor, now reduced 
to something like its original importance, and 
deposed and imprisoned ^AlS^ al-Din Muhammad 
who had been installed by MuHzz al-Din. Sttl|ftn 
Mahmud continued to rule at FirHzkdh, and at 
the request of the KbwSrizm-Slith imprisoned tbere 
the latter’s brother ^AU Sfish. He was assassinated 
by ^All Shfth’s followers in 609 (x2Xa). His son 
Baha^ al-Din succeeded and ^Ali was sat at 
liberty, apparently as a defiance to the ShwirismI 
monarch. The latter thereupon attacked and took 
FirTizkSh and a^ded the whole of fo fii* 

kingdoms. ^Ald^ al-Dln Utsuz, a son of Qjahan-s5s, 
became nominal SultSn under surer- 
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he was attacked by the Qhazna forces by 
order of Yalduz in 6ii (1214) and killed. Alft^ 
al-Din Mohammad who had been imprisoned in 
602 was again made nominal sultan by Yaldus, 
but after the latter’s death next year he surren- 
dered to the KhwSrizm-^ah and was taken in 
612 (1215) to KhwSrizm where he died some time 
after. The same year, as already related, the last 
of the BSmiyan branch of the GhOrid family were 
swept away by the ^wfirizm-Shfth, and the dy- 
nasty was now extinct. 

The territories in Ghor, Ghazna and KhorasSn 
now formed part of the Khwarizmi kingdom, soon 
to disappear before the advancing Mughals. The 
Indian conquests although they passed away from 
the family were more permanent. The Tuikish 
slave generals continued its traditions, and took 
from Mu^izz al-DXn their title of Mu^izzT SultSns. 
The most faithful of these slaves Tfidj al-Din Yal- 
duz who reigned in Qhazna, Kui^mSn and Baniyan 
(Banu) till 6x2 (1215) continued to put Mu^izz 
^-Din’s name on his coins as suzerain, and called 
himself ‘his servant’ Kutb al-Din never 

even struck coins in his own name, but called 
himself “Mu'izzi” as did Nfisir al-Dm KabaCah who 
obtained possession of Sindh. IWitiyar al-Din Mu- 
hammad Khaldj founded a semi-independent rule 
in Lakhnauti deriving from Mu^izz al-Dfn. The 
most important of the slave generals was Shams 
al-Din Iltutmish who founded a royal family which 
contined to rule at Dihll for some generations 

Bibliography \ The only valuable con- 
temporary authority is the Ta6akUi-i Na^trl 
of MlnhSdj'i Siradj (Raver ty’s trans , London 
1881); see also Thomas, Chronicles of Pathan 
kings of Dehti^ London 1871; Defr^mery, Hts- 
lotre des Sultans ghourtdes ^ extraite de Mir- 
khond, Paris 1844; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Ta^rtkhri Guzlda (ed. Browne), 1. 406 — 4x3; 
Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India,, London, 
1869; Firishta’s History (text of Lucknow). For 
coins, see B. M, Catalogues (Oriental coins, Ad- 
ditional VoL i. to IV and Sultans of Dehli), 
Elphinstone, Hist, of India,, London 1866; Ra- 
verty. Notes on Afghanistan,, London 1880. 

(M. Longworth Damirs) 
QHORl DYNASTY, the, of Malva, was foun- 
ded by Husain, entitled Dilavar Khan, an amir 
of FirCz Shah Taghlak of Dihll claiming descent 
from Shihab al-Din Muhammad b. Sam. Dilawar 
Khan, having been appointed governor of Malva 
by Muhammad Shah, son of FlrCz, became in- 
dependent in 1401 , after the overthrow of the 
empire of Dihll by TlmGr. He died in A. D. 1405- 
1406, and was succeeded by his son HOshang, 
who was suspected of having poisoned him. Hu- 
shang, who built the fortress of MaudG, was chiefly 
occupied during his reign in unsuccessful warfare 
with Gttdjarat. In 1420 he reduced the Gond 
kingdom of Kherla to the condition of a tributary 
state, and In 1422 led a raid into the distant 
Hindu kingdom of Djadinagar and returned with 
much plunder. In 1423 he besieged Gwaliyar 
without result, and in 1428, having forced A^mad 
Shah BahmanI 1 to raise the siege of Kherla, 
pursued him, but was defeated. In 1433 he cap- 
tured Kalpl. The last years of his reign were 
embittered by disputes between his sons, the eldest 
of whom, Qhaznln Khan, was, not without oppo- 
sition, raised to the throne under the title of 


Muhammad Shah on HGshang’s death in July X435* 
Muhammad Shah’s debauchery and his cruelty to- 
wards his brothers and their sons alienated the 
affections of his subjects, and he foolishly quar- 
relled with his powerful cousin and brother-in- 
law, Mahmud Khan Khaldjl, to whom he owed 
his throne. MahmUd KhUn caused him to be poi- 
soned and the amir's proclaimed Muhammad’s elder 
son, Mas^Qd, a boy of thirteen years of age, king; 
but Mas‘ad and his brother ‘^Umar KhOn fled and 
the throne, after having been declined by Malik 
Mughith, Mahmud’s father, was usurped by Mal^mUd, 
and the kingdom of the Ghorls passed, in A. D. 
1436, to the Khaldjls. 

Bibliography', Firishta; Tobaki&t4 Akbari. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

GH RUSH (t.), ffhirsh or ktrsh (a.), the name 
of the heavy silver coin of Turkey, trans- 
lated by piastre in European languages. The Orien- 
tal nations borrowed this name from the Slavonic- 
German form of the word grossus {gros,, grosso,, 
groat,, gros,, Groschen), The national com of the 
early Ottoman empire was the akla,, a small silver 
piece, which had evolved from the half and third 
dirhem of Western Asia and weighted about 
15 grains at the time of the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire but fell m weight very rapidly. 
The last akta's,, which were struck at the end of 
the xviiii' century, weighed only 2 grams. So small 
a com, the only piece intermediate m value be- 
tween the gold and copper coins, could not serve 
the purposes of commerce, so that silver coins 
of all the countries of Europe also circulated in 
Turkey. Soon after the appearance of the groat 
m Europe (the earliest was the gros tournots of 
Louis IX., struck in 1250, weighing 60 grains = 
12 deniers) it must have found its way to Turkey 
also, for we find the word ghrush officially mentioned 
as early as a berat of SultSn BSyazId I. of the 
year 795 (1392). The same must have been the 
case with the taler, but it has not yet been clearly 
explained why the Ottomans now gave the same 
name ghrush to the taler as they had formerly 
given to the groat. Perhaps the transition of the 
name was facilitated by the “Guldengroschen” (un- 
cialis) struck in South Germany at the end of 
the xv^‘» century or by the “Dickgroschen”, the im- 
mediate piedecessor of the taler. In any case it 
IS certain that the word ghrusJi had already un- 
dergone this change of meaning as early as the 
reign of Selim I. (918 — 926=1512 — 1520). Su- 
leiman II. (1099 — 1102 ==1689 — 1691) was the 
first to take the final step of striking this large 
silver piece in his own mints, — at least no 
Turkish piastre of an earlier reign has as yet 
been found. This national ghrush was struck on 
a standard of 6 (Constantinople) dirhems (296 
grains)., 1. e. considerably lighter than the Austrian 
taler (valued at 9 dirhems) which was then the 
pre-dominant com in Turkey. (This Austrian taler 
was struck at the rate of 9.75 to the Vienna 
mark of 4380 grains and therefore weighed 442 
grains, from which weight divided by 9 we actu- 
ally get the Constantinople dirhem weight of 49.4 
grains). After the a^la had been finally supplanted 
by the new small silver coin, the pUra [q. v.] the 
relationship between the and the pUra was 

fixed at 40:1, which still holds. The fractions of 
the piastre were: the %olo^a [q.v.] of 30 pftras, 
the yirmilik or half piastre, onbeshUk^ onlufe and 
bei&fik',^ its multiples were the altmysily^^ ikilik 
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(double piastre) and yU%lUk. In the reigns of MaV 
mod I, and Othman IIL (1143 — 1171 = 1730— 
1757) the weight (although not the value) was 
temporarily raised and the approximated 

to the Austrian taler (c. 475 grains); with the 
accession of Selim 111 . (1203 = 1789) a rapid 
depreciation of the weight and value of the alloy 
began, which lasted till the currency was definitely 
reformed by Sultan *Abd al-MadJld in 1259(1843). 
This last reform transformed the piastre to a small 
coin weighing 19 grains of .83 fine silver and 
worth about two pence. 

Qbrnsh were struck not only in Constantinople 
but in the North African vassal states of Turkey 
also, m inconsiderable numbers however and only 
after the reign of Mustafa III. (began in 1171 = 
1757)* The first ghrUgh were issued in Egypt 
under ‘AU-Bey in 1183 (according to the inscrip- 
tions but probably not till 1185), on a standard 
of c. 5 drachms = 248 grains and halves of c. 
2V2 drachms = 124 grams; they were to contain 
.5 fine silver but hardly attained Va* They were 
worth 40 and 20 pSras (called mfdtn [q. v.] in 
Egypt) respectively. The same coins but still more 
reduced in weight and value were also struck at 
the mint in Cairo during the French occupation. 

Bibltogr aphy\ See the authors cited in 
the article fundukly, 11. 117b. 

(E. V. Zambaur.) 

GHUBAR (a.), “dust”, an exceedingly 
fine kind of writing, the lines of which are 
finer than hairs and which requires to be read 
with the aid of a glass. It may be used in any 
of the various calligraphies. — It is also the name 
of a kind of decimal figures, which are very 
similar to the Hindu-Arabic numerals. 

Bibliography' Cl. Huart, Calltgraphcs et 
Mimaturistes^ p. 53; S. de Sacy, Grammatre 
Arabe\ 1. 91 and PI. viii, (Ci. Huart.) 
QHUEJDUWAN, a large “village like a town” 
(according to the Ra^ahat ^Atn al-Hayat of ^Ali 
b. Husain al-Kashift, MS. of the University of 
St Petersburg, Or. 293, f. I2'>) six farsakb from 
Bukhara, the birthplace of the saint ^Abd al-Khalilj: 
Qhudjduwani (vi^h = xii'^» century) is mentioned 
at quite an early date by NarshakhI (ed. Schefer, 
p. 66 at the foot) in his account of Mukanna'^ 
(second = viii^h century) and probably dates from 
the pre-Muslim period. In the vi^h = xii^h century 
there was a much frequented weekly market there 
(cf. the text of Sam^anl in Barthold, Turkestan v 
epok&u tnongolskago naskestvtya^ ii. 123, note 6) 
In the xth = xvii^» century Ghudjdawan appears 
as a strong fortress and the key to Bukhara (^Abd 
Allah Bal^I in Barthold, Zapiskt vest, old. a/M. 
obsib.^ XV. 202); Babur was defeated here by the 
Uzbegs in 918 = 1512 and this ended the rule 
of the TiraHrids in Ma wara^ al-Nahr. At a later 
period Ghudjduwan is mentioned as one of the 
seven tumen in the neighbourhood of Bukhara 
(^Abd al-KarIm Bukhari, ed. Schefer, p. 77) and 
there is still a tax-collector {AmlnkdUr) stationed 
there. (W. Barthold.) 

QHUDJDUWAnI, KhwSeja ^Abd al-KhAli^, 

a famous §llfl, bom in the village of Ghudj- 
duwfin (see preceding article); almost nothing is 
known of his life except that he studied under 
Shaikh Aba Ya'kOb YOsuf HamadhanI in Bukhari 
and died in 575 (1179-1180). Hadidjl IChallfa, vi. 
444 mentions his waflyU (admonitions) and some of 
them are given in DjamT, Nafafp&t al^Uns^ ed. 
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Eees, p. 431, and in Cod. Leid. 1051 (a). The 
bandls hold him in particular reverence^ v^lfllce 
his name appears in the sanad of this (mer. 
Further materials for his biography may perhaps 
be found in the manuscripts described by Pertsch 
(which exist elsewhere however also but are not 
accessible for publication): Cod. Gothanus, Cat^ 
p. 123 and Cod. Berol., Car/., no. 260. Cf. also 
Rieu, Cat. of Persian Mss. (Brit. Museum), 862* 
and Herbelot, Bibliotheque orient..^ s. v. Agduanl. 

GHUFRAN (a.), pardon (of sins). 

GHUL. For the ancient Arabs the gMli (fern, 
pi. gpiilan and aghwUl') was a peculiarly 
bestial, diabolic and hostile variety of 
the mSrids of the djinn which allured men 
from their path by assuming different forms, then 
fell upon them unawares, destroyed and devoured 
them. In the root seem to lie two ideas: l. 
changing into different appearances and 2. treach- 
erously assailing and destroying. There are many 
references to them in the early poets. According 
to the AghUnl (vol. xviii. 2(^ et seq.) Ta^ab- 
bata-Sharran spoke frequently in his verses of 
them; see especially his description of one (ibid, 
p. 212 foot) and his boasting of comradeship with 
them as a wanderer of deserts (ibid., p. 210 top). 
It was said to be the same as the si^lat (pi. 
sa^ali) which had a similar power of transforming 
itself and which was called on that account the 
sorceress (jahira) of the djim^* The masculine of 
the ghm was said to be the kulrub. It is plain 
that the word ghtll is a descriptive, for it can be 
used, and not apparently as a metaphor, of any 
destruction which comes upon a man; so even of 
spintual things m the TcPrlfat of al-Ejurdjanl, 
sub voce and Horten, Theologie des Istam.^ p. 335. 
Otherwise a roan could hardly have been called 
Abu ’ 1 -Ghul (Ifamdsa (ed. Freytag), p. 12) and 
Ka^b b Zuhair in his Burda-poem could not have 
compared Su'^ad, even in her changeableness, to a 
gkUl* For some reason Muhammad disliked the 
word, and only one derivative from the root occurs 
m the Kurban (xxxvii. 46) ghaul.^ “insidious des- 
truction”, used of the effects of wine (cf. Mufra- 
dat of al-Raghib, p. 375) In a tradition, also, he 
declares that there is nb such thing as a ghttl 
(Zwa«, xiv. p. 21, 11 . 10 etseq.). This has justified 
Muslims, especially Mu^tazilites in denying the 
existence of the ghUl altogether, e. g. Zamakksbarf 
on Kur. xxxvii 46 (ed. Calcutta, p. 1205). But 
others held that it was only the changing of ap- 
pearance (tag&auwul) which the Prophet denied, 
and they quoted traditions from him telling how 
to drive away the ghnl by reciting the For 

the mediaeval system in which the gJiHl is fully 
accepted, see Damirl sub voce^ also under sf'lSl 
and b^lrub\ Jayakar’s transl., vol. ii. 47 €t stq. 
^azwln! classifies the ghul among the diabolic 
{mutashfliland) djinn (ed. Wttstenfeld, i. 37 ®) 
that is overwhelmingly the later attitude. In the 
popular mind ^Rl (also gMlla\ similarly ^frubd) 
was an ordinary word for cannibal, whether human 
or demonic, and thus became equivalent to the 
European ogre, and the standard ^Mdrchen' told 
elsewhere of ogres are connected with thesk For 
Persia see Sir John Malcolm's Sketches of ptrsiOy 
chap, xvi.; for Egypt, Spitta's Contes arabes^ by 
vocab. under H^ol; for North Africa, Stumme, 
Mdrchen aus Tripolis.^ passim; for Turkey, Kdnos, 
TUrkische Volktmdrchin.^ by index under 
and Dschinn and passim. See also in AroMan 
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Nigktt^ ^lidbad, voyage iv, Story ofSaifal-molnlc, 
Stoi^ of envious Waxir, all with Lane's notes. On 
ghUls haunting graves and feeding on dead bodies 
see Lane, Modern Egyptians^ chap, x.; Arabian 
NightSy end of Note 21 to Introduction and ad- 
dition by editor, with reference to a passage to 
Ma^rlzI's Kii(afy to Note 39, chap. x. For ghul 
as a demon producing hydrophobia (al-Madina) 
see Burton's Pilgrtmagiy chap, xviii. ^aidSna^ a 
kind of ^Ql, is an Ethiopic loan-word; see Ndl- 
deke, Neue Beiirdgey p. 50. 

Bib liography: Besides the above refe- 
rences, LisHUy sub voce and especially, pp. 21 
et seq^y al-LjSh 4 , Kit ai-Hayawan(C 2 AXQ 1325), 
vi. 48, cf. von Vloten, Wien, Zettschr, f, d, 
Ku^ d, Morg,y vii. 178; Wellhausen, Reste^ 
PP* 137 J^y*> Hanidsay p. 12; Noldeke in 

Hasting's Encycl, of Religtony vol. 1. 670. 

(D. B. Macdonai.t).) 

GHULAM (a.), boy, servant, slave = ^ahd 
[q. V.] ; whence frequently found in proper names 
(see the following articles), in Persia and India 
with the meaning of '^Abd. 

SHULAM AlHMED ^CADIAnI. [See ahme- 
DlYA, i. 206]. 

GHULAM "ALT [AzAD] al-HusainI al- 
WAsiTl al-Bilgk£mT, a member of the Saiyid 
family of Bilgram [q. v ], was born in in6 a.h. 
(= 1704); he travelled extensively in India and in 
1151 made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
stayed two years; after his leturn to India, he 
settled in Awrangabad and died there in 1200 
(1786). Among his numerous writings may be 
mentioned Ma^a^tr al'ktram ft tc^rikh-i Btlgramy 
a biographical work on the famous men ofBilgram 
and other parts of India, and Rawdat al-Awhy^y 
a brief account of the great saints of India; he 
compiled three Tadhktra , giving biographies 
not only of Persian but also of Hindustani poets, 
Sarvht Azady Yad-i Batda^ and Khazana^i ^Amtra’y 
biographies of Indian theologians and learned men 
together with a compendium of rhetoric and 
poetics in Subhat al-Mar^an ft A£har Hindu- 
stan printed 1303; he also brought out the first 
edition of Mc^athtr at-umarify a biographical dictio- 
nary of famous nobles under the Mughal empe- 
rors in India, compiled by Samsara al-Dawlah 
[q.v.]; after the assassination of SamsSm al-Dawlah 
in 1 1 71 A. H. (= 1758), the manuscript of this 
work was scattered , but was collected together 
again and put in order by his friend , GhulSm 
"All His tah&a//uq was Azad and he wrote poems 
in Arabic, Persian and Hindustani. An autobio- 
graphy of the author is given in most of his works 
e. g. Subhuzt al-Mar^an,, p. 118. 

Bibliography*, Ladhml NarSyan, Shaftq, 
Gul-i Rcttidy s. v.; IbrShIm Khalil . Suhuf-i 
Ibrcthlnty 8. V.; Rieu, Cat, Pers, MSS. Brit, 
Mus,y iii. 978; Pertsch, Pers, Handschrtften 
K6n, Bibl, Berliny Nos. 603, 1051; Eth6, Cat 
Pers. MSS, India Office Library y Nos. 622, 655, 
682 — 685, 1722; Houtsma, Catalogue dune col- 
lecHon de Mss. arab. el turesy N®. 91 ; Blochet, 
Cat, PoriSy ii, 326. 

GHULAM 9USAIN Salim ZaidpUrI, an In- 
dian historian, bom at ZaidpUr in Awadh; 
he migrated to Msldah in Bengal, where he held 
the office of DUk MunsM (or Post Master) under 
Mr. George Udny, the Commercial Resident of 
the East India Company's fiictory at that place, 
at whose instigation he compiled his history of 


Bengal. This work, entitled RiyS^ al^Saldflny was 
completed in 1788, and is the fullest account in 
Persian of the Muhammadan history of Bengal. 
It was published in the Bibliotheca Indies, (1890- 
1891). Ghulgm Husain died in 1233 A.H. (= 1817). 

Bibliography: 7 he Rtyazu-s-SalUfin y a 
history of Bengal by Gkut&m Jfusain Salim y 
translated from the original Persian, by Maulavi 
Abdus Salam. (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1902—1904), pp. 2—5. ^ 

GHULAM yUSAIN KHAN B. HidSyat "AlI 
Khan al- Husain! al-TabA jabaT , historian, 
bom 1140 A.H, author of Styar al-Mutdahhkktrin 
(01 Manners of the Moderns), a history of India 
from 1118 to 1195 (=1707 — 1781), comprising 
the reigns of the successors of AwrangzSb [q. v.] 
and an account of the progress of the English m 
Bengal, together with a critical examination of 
their government and policy ; printed in India 
several times, e. g. Calcutta, 1836, Lucknow, 1 866; 
translated into English by Raymond (HSji Mustafil), 
Calcutta, 1789; a revised translation by J. Briggs 
(only one vol. published), London, 1832. 

Bibliography* Asiatic A nntial Register y 
{CharacterSy p. 28 — 32) (London; 1802); Elliot- 
Dowson, viii. 194 et seq,*y Rieu, Cat. Pers. 
MSS. Brit. Miis.y 1. 280. 

GHUMDAN, a castle in San"a in the 
Yaman, famous for its size and splendour Ham- 
dSni and other contemporary geographers give very 
full descriptions of it, but by that time it had 
long been merely a gigantic ruin. It is said to 
have been alieady destroyed when the Abyssinians 
conquered the Vaman in 525 A D. It was then 
rebuilt, howevei, foi, according to an oft quoted 
verse, which is ascribed by some to the father of 
the celebrated Umaiya b Abi ’l-§alt, it was the 
abode of Dhd Yazan’s son, after the Peisians had 
conquered South Arabia about 570. Several authors 
say that it was the Caliph "Othman who finally 
destroyed it, but D H. Muller considers this to 
be probably a malicious invention. In any case 
Its destruction was connected with the Muslim 
conquest of the country. From several poems , 
whose South Arabian origin is confirmed ip an 
interesting way by a numbei of technical expres- 
sions which are also found in Sabaean ipscriptions, 
we learn that the castle was built on a rock and 
that the lower part was built of freestone and 
the upper part of polished marble According to 
HamdSnl, the ruins lay opposite the two first east 
doors of the chief mosque; he was still able to 
see a stronghold on the top, where the Karmatians 
had encamped in 908. E. Glaser has actually 
discovered, northeast of the chief mosque, a large 
mound of ruins in the lower part of which were 
many beautiful freestone blocks; the large mosque 
has been built of the debris of the ancient castle 
as the style and size of the stones show. 

Bibliography*. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wilsten- 
fcld), p, 26 et seq.*y Tabari, Annales (ed. dc 
Goeje), i. 928 et seq.y 957 (cf. the commentary 
under nhnt)*y KSmtl (ed. Wright), 239, 12, ,6; 
D. H. MttUer, Bur gen und Schldsser Sudarabiem 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wienet Akademicy phil, 
hist CLy xclv., 1879, p. 345—351, 385—390; 
Bekn, Geogr, Wbrterbiich (ed. Wttstenfeld), p. 
299, 464, 698; Biblioth. geogr. arab.y i. 24; 
ii. 31 ; v. 35 (cf. the commentary under iirb\ 
vi, 136; vii. no et seq,; Yfii:at, al-Mtl^Ham 
(ed. WUstenfeld), iii. 8n et seq.*y Corpus in- 
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scripHonum smiticarum^ Vol. iv. part i* 3 et 
seq»\ Niebuhr, Reisebesckreibung nock Arabien^ 
i. 418, 421. (Fr. Buhl.) 

al-QHURAB (a.), *‘ravcn”, the name of a 
constellation in the southern sky (corvus\ cf. 

^nl, Kosmographie (ed. Wttstenfeld), i. 420. 

SHURABIYA, a branch of the 
“exaggerators” {gJmlUt q. v,). Its adherents 
believe that ^All and Muhammad were so like in 
physical features as to be confused, as like ^as 
one raven (ghurSb) is to another” (a proverbial 
expression for great similarity, cf. Zeitschr* f. 
Assyr.^ xvii. 53), so that the Angel Gabriel when 
commissioned by God to bring the revelation to 
^All gave it m mistake to Muhammad. ^All was, 
they say, appointed by God to be a Prophet and 
Muhammad only became one through a mistake. 
It is related that in the fourth century A. H. the 
holders of this view in Kumm raised a serious 
revolt against the decision of the judge Abn Sa^fd 
al-Istakhrl (died 328 = 940) when he divided an 
inheritance equally between two claimants, one of 
whom was the daughter and the other the uncle 
of the deceased. The Ghurfiblya demanded that 
the whole estate should go to the daughter and 
the uncle be quite excluded; as our authority 
rightly observes, this was the result of their polit- 
ical creed, according to which the succession to 
Muhammad was only legitimate in the line of his 
only daughter Fatima and not in that of his uncle 
Abbas) (Subkl, "fabakat al-^afi'iya^ li. 194). 
Cf. the regulations made by the Caliph al-Mu^^izz 
regarding the inheritance of daughters in Ibn Ha- 
djar, Raf^ ed. Guest (in the appendix to 

al-Kindi, Governors and Judges of Egypt ^ Gibb- 
Memorial, xix.), p. 587, 3 from below. Ibn Cju- 
bair, who visited Damascus in 580=1184, men- 
tions the Ghurabiya among the minor sects to be 
found in Syria. 

Bibliography'. I. Fnedlander, The Hetero- 
doxies of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm 
(New Haven 1909), 1. 56, 11. Journal of 

Americ. Or. Soc , xxviii. xxix) , Ibn Rosteh in 
Biblioth. Geogr. Arab, (ed. de Goeje), vii. 218, 
70 et seq,\ The Travels of Ibn Jubayr (ed. 
Wnght — de Goeje; Gibb-Memonal, Vol. v.), p. 
280, 5 et seq. (Italian transl. by C. Schiaparelli, 
Roma 1906, p. 272). (I. Goldziher.) 

fiHURAMA^ [See sharIm.] 

OHURSH. [See ghrUsH.] 

QliUSL is the so-called “major” ritual ablution, 
which the law ordains for a i^unub,^ i. e. a man 
who is in a state of major ritual impurity (cf. the 
article mANABA, i. 1013a). The giusl consists in 
washing the whole body. The formulation pre- 
viously of the niya (intention) is indispensable 
for this and the believer has to be careful that 
not only is every impurity removed from his body 
but also that the water moistens every part of his 
body and his hair. 

Bibliography i The chapter on purity 
(pahnra) in the collections on Tradition and 
the Fikh books; R. Strothmann, Hulfus der 
Zaidittn (Strassburg 1912), p* 21 A. J. 

Wensinck in Der Islam^ i. loi et seq,\ iv. 219 
et seq, (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

GHUyA is the name given to the girdle of 
gardens that surrounds Damascus; it is 
the intensively cultivated area, watered by the delta 
and the canals of the Baradfi [q. v., i. 652^], exten- 
ding from the exit of this river frOm the gorges 
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of the Antilebanon to its disappearance in the 
Lake of ^Ataiba, the ancient of Damascns”, 
a number of lakebeds only intermittently filled 
with water. The Qb.Vi^ is protected by this net- 
work of ponds with their reedbeds from the ad- 
vance of the desert. “The area reclaimed on the 
east looks like a green mountain spur thrust boldly 
into the sea of sand” (Masp^ro). The name 
is found in the Umaiyad poets, Ibn ^ais al-Ru- 
kaiyat, Akh^l, al-RR^I and in Qadlthi where it is 
designated by the Prophet as the scene of a future 
great battle (Mardj Rahit?)« If is to this wonderful 
oasis that Damascus [q. v., 1. 902^ et seq.] owes the 
glory of ranking as one of the four “paradises 
on earth”. Tradition says that Abraham was born 
here and points out the hill which served ‘Isff 
and his mother as a refuge (^or^n, xxiii. 52). Its 
greatest diameter is from west to east. The state- 
ments of the authorities on its area vary; 18 square 
miles or 2 days’ journey {marhalci) in length and 
one in breadth. It is entirely covered with gardens 
and plantations — particularly o^hards, from which 
come the celebrated fruits M)f Damascus, notably 
apricots, which are exported great distances — 
with villages buried among them, quite recalling 
the ^dhat al-kura wa 'l-ulaP' of Ibn Kais al- 
Rukaiyfit (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 209). Several of 
these villages, says I^Slihr, possess the importance 
of towns, such as al-Mizza, DarayS, Harasta and 
Duma. Others have disappeared like Dair Murran 
[q. V,, i. 898], Bait Lahya, which Salihi pro- 
poses to identify with a quarter in Damascus. The 
same writer also mentions the Druzes, Tayamina 
(i e. those who come from the Wadi ’ 1 -Taim, on 
the western slope of Hermon) as already here. 
According to the old geographers, the Qhuta was 
occupied chiefly by the Banu Qhassan (cf. ghas- 
SANiDs), then by the Band Kalb and various groups 
of the Kais. Salihl counted 5345 bostan or estates 
and 530 vineyards in his day (xtl' century A. H.) ; 
cf. the interesting monograph which he has devoted 
to the Ghuta* f>arb al-huta ^ala diamf al-ghu(a 
(ms. in Leiden, no. 1862; section on cosmography. 

Bibliography'. Ya'qub!, Geographic (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 326; Ibn Rosteh, AH^k (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 91 , Ibn « 1 -Fakih, Buldan (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 104, 140; MakdisI, Ah^an al-ta^asitn 
(ed de Goeje), p. 3$, 154, 160; Istakhrf, 

(ed. de Goeje), p. 59 ; YSklRi Mvldjiam (Cairo), 
vi. 214 — 315; BakrT, Mu^d/am^ p. 703; Ag^n^ 
xiv. 8; xvii. 55, von Kremer, Mittelsyrien und 
Damaskus.^ p. 169 et Wetzstein in Zeitschr. 
del Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ xi. 475 et seq,\ Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslims.^ s. Index. 

(Lammbns.) 

al-GHUZPlI, ‘^Ala^ al-DIn 'AlI b. 'Abd 
Allah al-Baha^ al-Dimashi^I, an Arab author, 
of Berber origin, who died m 815 = 141a; under 
the title MatdlP al-BudSr fl Manazil al-SurUr 
he composed an anthology after the model of the 
Adab books but which, as the author in his pre- 
face rightly prides himself, is favourably disting- 
uished from the mass of these books by its con- 
tents. He deals with the house and its parts, with 
all the pleasures of life and sport and the acces- 
sories required for these. He illustrates ihpat sub- 
jects by anecdotes and verses from the latei^ poetry, 
thereby giving us a very rich wealth of material, 
which is still far from being exhausted, for the 
study of the history of Muslim culture, similar 
to the HitUb aUMuwasi^^ to which it is superior 
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liowever in the greater area covered hy its subject 
natter. The book was printed in two volumes in 
Cairo in 1 299-1 300 a. h. (C, Brockiilmann.) 

QilUZZ, the Arabic name for the ^ghu^ 
branch of the Turkish people. ThiTseeST 
to have been the name of the great people who 
united all the tribes from China to the Black Sea 
into one nomad empire in the vi^^ century A. D. ; 
in the Orkhon inscriptions of the viu^^ century 
they are Oghuz”) 

w that tSey were divided i^jinejabfg. On the 
linguistic and ethnological relailonship of the Ogjiuz 
to other Turkish peoples opinions differ; Ram- 
itedt’s attempt (in Sbornik v lest semid^esyattl^eUya 
G. N. Potanina^ Zaptski Imp, Russk, Geogr, Ob£&l, 
bo otdulieniyu etnografii,^ Vol. xxxiv. p. 547 et seg,) 
o prove that Ogi^uz is to be identified with the 
Vfongol oirat (properly oyirad) has found no sup- 
port, any more than the equation to Ughor and 
Jighur proposed on the same philological grounds 
)y different scholars (B. Munkdcsi etc.). 

The Tokuz-Oghuz (called Tughuz-ghuz by the 
\rabs) are mentioned for the last time in the 
vest in 205 = 820-821, when they are said to 
tiave invaded the land of Ushrusana (Tabari, iii 
[044). The geographers of the iv'h = century 
:all the people living in the west Ghuzz alone 
vithout the addition of a numei-al. These Ghuzz 
vere the immediate neighbours of the DUr al-Islam 
rom Ciurdjan on the Caspian Sea to Farab and 
Asbldjlb in the Sir-Darya territory; in the west 
heir territory was bounded by the lands of the 
^azar and BulghSr, in the east by the lands of the 
^arlukh, in the north by the lands of the Kairoak 
in Turkish probably Kimak), cf. Ispikhrl, ed. de 
joeje, p 9; on the other hand to reach the land 
)f the Tu^uzghuz from the Dar al-Islam,, one 
lad to traverse the whole of the broad territory 
)f the Kharlukh. more than 30 days’ journey, 
netting out from the eastern frontier of Farghana 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 11), The boundary between the 
Chuzz and the Kaimak was formed by the upper 
:ourse of the river Itil, i. e the Kama (Istakhrl, 
p. 222); in the same century a section of the 
Sbtizz had separated from its fellow-tribesmen and 
nigrated to the previously uninhabited peninsula 
3f SiyahkUh (Mangigblak) {ibid,,^ p. 219). The 
headquarters of this people were on the lower 
:oursc of the Sir Darya (Ibn Hawl^al, p. 393). 
According to Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornbeig, xi. 117) 
hese Ghuzz had separated from the Tughuzghuz 
n th^ time of the Caliph al-Mahdl 158 — 169 = 
ns — 7^5 even at this early period adopted 

[slShn ; in reality Islam only began to spread among 
he Ghuzz in the iv^h = x*b century; one section 
>f them had adopted Christianity perhaps even 
sarlier (^azwinl, ed. Wttstenfeld, ii. 394), The 
Vluslim Ghuzz were also called Turkman (Turko- 
nans): this name (of uncertain origin), which was 
atcr to supplant the name Ghuzz utterly, first ap- 
pears m' MukaddasI (ed. dc Goeje, p. 274 et seq.). 
The migration of the Ghuzz to Muslim terntory 
5 egan towards the end of the ivtli = x^l^ century ; 
hey first settled at NOr in Bukhara; at an even 
larlier period Constantine Porphyrogennetos ment- 
ons the advance of another branch of the Ghuzz 
Owfe/, called Torici in the Russian annals) west- 
Nrards over the Volga against the Peienegs. In 
he v*h s= xith centu^ considerable bodies mi- 
prated in both directions; in Western Asia the 
^tfzz or Turkomans, sometimes as robber bands 


and sometimes under the leadership of their chiefs, 
penetrated all the civilised lands up to the Medi- 
terranean sea; in the west the Uz crossed the 
Danube in 1065 and ravaged the Balkan peninsula 
as far as Thessalonica and Hellas but were soon 
afterwards almost exterminated by the Pei^enegs 
and BulghSrs; the remainder entered Byzantine 
service and seem afterwards to have become merg- 
ed in other peoples The campaigns of conquest 
of the Ghuzz had nevertheless great influence on 
the ethnographic conditions of Western Asia. The 
SaldjQk dynasty which arose from among the Ghuzz 
gradually succeeded in subduing all the lands from 
Chinese Turkestan to the ftontiers of Egypt and 
the Byzantine empire. The Saldj^^s seem to have 
been fond of settling their unruly relatives on the 
western frontier of their empire and thus Asia- 
Minor and the northern provinces of IrSn received 
their Turkish population. Only one movement 
of the Ghuzz in the east of any importance is 
mentioned; in 548=1153 the tribes settled around 
Balkh rose against SultSn Sandiar, a rising which 
resulted in the taking prisoner of the SultSn and 
the devastation of KhorasSn and several othei 
provinces, but these events only affected political 
conditions for a brief period and the ethnographic 
not at all, as far as can be seen. The lands aband- 
oned by the Giuzz on the Sir-Darya and north 
of the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aial were occupied 
by the KipCak (also wiitten Khiftdk), a branch of 
the Kaimak (so Gardizi in Barthold, Otlet v PoUzdk^e 
V Sredyuyu Aztyu,^ p 82). As early as 421 = 1030 
we find the KipCak mentioned as neighbours of 
lUi'^anzm (Baihaki, ed. Morley, p. 91 at the foot); 
N 5 sir-i IGiusraw (in Browne, A Literary History 
of Persia,, 11. 227) already uses the teim “desert 
(^das^t) of the KipCak”, aftei wards adopted by the 
Muslim geogiaphers, in the same sense as Istakhrl 
(p. 217 et seq) at an earlier period uses the term 
“desert of the Ghuzz” (mafazat aUGhuzzlyd), 

Ibn al-A^ir (xi. 54) mentions the division ot 
the Ghuzz into two gioups of tribes, the UCuk 
and the Buzuk, we do not learn further details 
of this division, or of the 24 tribes of the Ogbuz 
and their common ancestor, the eponym hero 
0 |;^uz ^Sn till the TbVfM-* Ghazani of Rashid 
al-Din (cf. the article ghAzSn, 11. 149^ et j^^.);the 
same authority gives the totem {onghoti) and seal 
(tamgid) of each tribe. Kb^n appears as 

early as this as a Muslim hero, geographically 
also the saga is for the most part localised in 
Western Asia, Egypt and Europe (even the Franks 
are subdued by O^uz IGiSn). Another version 
of the same saga, still free from Muslim colouring, 
in the Uigbur script, but composed m a dialect 
differing from Uighur (such Persian words as ddst 
and dustman are also found in it), has been pub- 
lished by W. Radloff;* nothing is known of the 
ongin of this version or the date of its compo- 
sition. The geographical proper names mentioned 
in it refer mostly to Eastern Asia and suit the 
Mongol period; a similar saga was utilised by 
Rashid al-Din in another section of his work (in the 
section on the Turks ; cf. Baron Rosen in Collections 
ScUntifiques,^ iii. 99 et seq,) and by Abu T-GhSzk 
All that is given by later Muslim viriters on Qghuz 
I^an and the 24 tribes of the O^jiuz may be traced 
to the Tdrlthri" QifisiS.nl \ this is particularly true 
of the PawSritbri Al-i Sal^Ut^ whose author ha ^y 
taken the alleged claims of Cingiz from 

the P(iritt"i GJfizdnl and simply substituted Qghuz 
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tfibAn for SbSn. Led astray by this falsid- 

;:atioii, a Turkish scholar has recently propounded 
the thesis that we have the foundations of the 
celebrated YUsU of Cingiz IChSn in the book of 
laws of the Oghuz Turks (cf. M. Hartmann, Der 
Islamische Orient^ iii, et seq^. As late as the 
xix‘h century the Turkomans of the Caspian Sea 
still considered Uz Khan (for Oghuz ^an) as 
the ancestor of their people (Galkin, Etnograficeskte 
i istorileske materiali po srednet Azii i Orenhurgs- 
komu krayu^ St. Petersburg 1868, p. 5); popular 
legends of his life and deeds are not yet known. 

In Asia Minor even in the Ottoman period the 
“times of the Oghuz” {OgAUs-zamant) were for 
tong famous; every saga handed down by the 
bards (uzan) about the past was called an Og^Uz- 
NUma\ a collection of such legends is contained 
in the Kitab-i Dede Kor^ud which is preserved 
in a unique manuscript in Dresden (Fleischer, 
N®. 86). The Korkud or Korbut, who appears in 
this book, is also known on the Sir-Darya (the 
erstwhile abode of the Oghuz) and in the Turko- 
man steppes as a saint, bard and sage; similar 
legends were also current at one time in Adhar- 
baidjan, at Derbend (cf. i. 943b infra seq^ and in 
Asia Minor. The view propounded by Inostrantzew 
{Zaptski vast otd, arkk. xx. 040 et s^q,) 

that this Korkud may be identical with the Kor- 
ghUd b. *Abd al-HamId, mentioned by Tmad al- 
Dln IsfahanI (ed. Houtsma, p. 281 ei seq.) and 
by Ibn al-Athlr (xi. 54), will hardly hold; the 
saga must certainly be older and have been known 
to the Oghuz even at the beginning of their 
wanderings; its wide dissemination cannot be other- 
wise explained 

Bibliography', M. Th. Houtsma, Die Ghu- 
zensiamme (JVtener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes,^ 11. 219 et seq,). For the text of 
Rashid al-Din see Berezin, Trudi vast, otd, arhk, 
ob^c , vii. 13 seq,,^ and C. Salemann in W. Rad- 
lofTs Kudatku-Bilik 1., St. Petersburg 1891, 
p. XIV. et the text of Abu ’ 1 -GhazI (p. 

xxviii. et seq,) and the “Uighur” saga (p. x. 
et seq,,^ 232 et seq.) is also given there. On 
the name Tughuzghuz: M. J. de Goeje on the 
authority of Th. Noldeke in Bibt, Geogr* Arab,^ 
vii. p. viii. The identity of the Oghuz with the 
Turks of the vi^^ century was recognised by 
Radloff {Kudatku-Bilik.^ p. Ixxvii.) even before 
the discovery of the Orkhon inscriptions; for 
details see Barthold, Otlet 0 po^ezdk'e v Sred’ 
nyuyu Aztyu^ p. 33 et seq. On the contents of 
the Kifab-t Korkud cf. Barthold in Zapiski vast, 
otd, arbh, obiki,.^ viii. 2O3 et seq. On the Greek 
accounts (especially Joannes Scylitzes, p. 654 
et seq,) Heitzberg, Geschichte der Byzantiner,^ 
Berlin 1883, p. 245; J. Marquart, OsteuropUische 
und ostasiatische Streifzuge,^ Leipzig 1903, p. 
338 et seq, (W. Barthold.) 

G*AUR (T.)=:Geber [q v, ii. 131^]. 

GiAUR DAQH, the Turkish name for the 
Amanus mountains, to be more accurate, for the 
northern part of the range [cf. i. 312^^]. 

GIBRALTAR, a rocky limestone penin- 
sula belonging to Great Britain in the 
S. E. of the Spanish province of Cddiz [q. v., i. 
810] almost the most southerly point in Spain (3 
miles from N. to S., greatest breadth one mile 
with an area of 2 square miles and greatest height 
Z439 feet) with a town and harbour of the same 
name lying along the gentler western slope, with 


28,000 Spanish, English, Jewl^ and Moroccan 
inhabitants (including a garrison Of 7000 men). 
Being the key of £e Mediterranean it is very 
strongly fortified and honeycombed with batteries; 
in the Bay of Gibraltar or Algeciras (q. v., opposite 
it in the west) there was in ancient times the 
European pillar of Hercules (Herakles = Phoenician- 
Punic Melqart from Malkqart = king of the city), 
also called Calpe or Alyba Mons, opposite (15 
miles) the African Columne Abyla or Abenna, the 
modern Ceuta [q. v., i. 836'^ et seq,") with Castillo 
and Monte del Acho (600 feet high) and Punta de 
la Almina (but not along the strait like the whole 
chain of the Sierra Bullones [as Baedeker ♦ still 
has It] or of the Djebcl MUsS [called after MusS b. 
Nusair]. The very ancient Carteia (Calathe) on the 
most northerly point of the Bay of Gibraltar, cast 
of the mouth of the Guadarranque, seems to have 
been of Iberian origin in spile of the Phoenician 
name, and played a part in history under the 
Carthaginians as a seaport; in ill B.C it received 
the first Roman colony on me peninsula and 
under the Arabs w^as called Karf5^‘enna like Car- 
thago and Carthago Nova (Cartagena) ; in the 
xviit>» century the tower built on its ruins was 
still called Cartajena or Cartagena, the modern 
Torre del Rocadillo on the Farm el Rocadillo 
with low mounds of ruins, Gibraltar from the 
northeast commands the whole of the strait be- 
tween Europe and Afnca, between the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean usually called the strait of Gi- 
braltai, Strasse von Gibraltar, Estrecho, Detroit de 
Gibraltar, in ancient times rahtplnbte Fre- 

tum Gaditanum (from Gades, C^diz) or Herculeum, 
Arabic (Ma^iiif) al-Zo^k^t (canal of) the street [cf. 
BAHR al-maqhrib] After 711 Gibraltar was called 
^ebel T^rik.^ Tank’s hill, by the Arabs after Ta- 
nk’s first landingplace, which was soon* fortified by 
him (also al-Fath.^ hill of victory) but never 

wrongly with the article as one frequently finds 
it even to the present day . the Spanish only insert- 
ed a euphonic r, Gibraltar for Gibaltar (cf. es- 
trclla from Latin Stella,, Priego., Arab. Begha., and 
the correctly Italianised form of the name, Gibil- 
terra), just as it has added an r in Tanger = Arab. 
Tandja (Tingis); cf, alko the citadel of Malaga: 
Castillo de Gibralfaro from Dj ebel FSrd^ “hill of 
the Pharos”, while Gibraleon, north of Huelva = 
Arab. J^X^bel al-Uyun “mountain of the springs”, of 
which the name of the hiU El Jabaleon, N.W, of 
Baza in the N. E. of the province of Granada, is 
only another form (cf. Monte Jabalcuz S. W of 
Ja6n = Arab. ^ebel Km) Throughout the whole 
of the Arab period, the harbour, town and citadel 
(“The Moorish Castle”) on the N. W, of the rock 
played a constant part as a strong base for the 
fleet; while Algeciras opposite became more and 
more the prosperous capital of the southern part 
of Andalusia (cf. the decline of Cadiz, i. 8x0^ 
infra seq,). In 11 60 the Almohad ®Abd al-MuWn 
strengthened the fortifications of the rock. In 1309 
Gibraltar was taken by Alonso Perez Guzmdn el 
Bueno for Ferdinand IV of Castile,^ but in 1333 it 
passed to the Marlnids of Morocco from whom it 
was taken in 1410 by the Na§rid Yhsuf III Abu 
’l-Hadjdjadj of Granada, and finally on 20^ 
August 1462 it was won for Henry IV of Castile 
by Count Guzmin of Medina Sidonia. From 1462 
it was with the whole mountainous Campo de 
Gibraltar, in the N.W. of Gibraltar (practically the 
whole Sierra de los Gazules) the her^itaiy fief of 
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the Gttzmans de Medina Sidonia till 150a, when it 
lapsed to the crown. In 1540 Gibraltar was plundered 
by the Algerian corsair K^air al-Din, but strongly 
iortified by Charles V till 1552; it was from here 
in x6lO that Admiral Don Juan de Mendoza shipped 
the banished Morescoes back to Africa, During the 
war of the Spanish Succession Gibraltar was taken 
by the English in 1704 and had subsequently to 
suffer severe sieges, notably in 1779—1783 under 
General Elliot against the French and Spanish. 

Bibliography ; IdrIsI, Description de VA frt^ 
que et de VEspagne^ p, I77 = transl. 213; Geo- 
graphic (TAboulfeda^ p. 68 = transl. 85 ; AfarSf/V 
al-lGitc^^ V. 23 et seq,\ Ibn IChaldGn, Histone 
des Berber es (Slane), iv. Index; Encyclopedte 
arabe {D^irat al-Ma^arif\ vi. 383 — 386; Sey- 
bold, Zur spanish-arabischen Geographic, die 
Brovins Cddts,^ Halle 1906 (s. Cddiz); Baedeker, 
Spanien und Portugal^ (with plan), Gayangos, 
History of the Muhammedan Dynasties in Spain,^ 
ii. 355 “Gibraltar was afterwards taken from 
the Beni Merin by Muhammed, surnamed al- 
Gbanl-billah” and Index s. v. J6bal-Tarik, ‘‘re- 
covered by Mohammed IV” has misunderstood 
Ma^fijairl’s text i. 295; it is rather the conquest 
of Algeciras in 1369 by Muhammad V (not 
IV) that IS referred to. (C. F. Seybold.) 
GILAN (properly land of the Gels , Gelae , 
a province of Persia, south of the 
Caspian Sea and north of the Elburz chain. It is 
bounded in the east by Tabaristfin or Mazandarfin, 
and Its northern limit is marked by the juncture of 
the Kur and the Araxes ; its political boundary with 
Russia, however, is marked by the Astara stream. 

^ The chief town is Resht. The intenor is swampy 
(whence the popular etymology of the name from 
pi “mud”) and covered with woods and mulbeny 
groves; the mountainous part bears the name Dai- 
1 am; the natives call themselves Gtlek, The Safid 
Rnd flows into the sea near LahidjSn The silk 
industry and the cultivation of rice flourish in it. 

The perpetual moisture of the climate has a 
relaxing effect; the mild and wet winter is broken 
by the bad-t garm (warm wind). Seen from the 
above, the forests have the appearance of a vast 
sea of green; in them a kind of tiger, resembling 
that of India, is found. 

According to the recent reforms GllSn forms 
an independent wilayet of the first class with 
Resht as capital and its seaport Enzeli [q. v., 11. 
28] ranks as a village. The population numbers 
about 250,000 and revenues amount to 20,278 
tnmSns. The province is divided into 4 boluh: 
TawSli^ (chief toum Kerg 5 ne-Rud) , LShidjan, 
Lenge-RGd (with RGdsar and R 3 nhuk) and Mandjil 
(with RahmetSbSd). It was formerly divided into 
five distncts: RSnekn, LShidjSn, Resht, Fumen 
and Gesker. Fflmen was once considered the capi- 
tal and the most important places were TGlem, 
LGhidjSn, Bimaghahr, KQtem, SalGs and Qjeshm. 
The natives, however, only recognise the geograph- 
ical division of the province into two distncts 
by the Saffd-Rnd : Biye-pas (district of Resht) and 
Biye-pISh (district of DthifijSn); in the dialect of 
the country btye means nver (A^med R5zl, Haft 
.J^limy quoted by Schefer, Chrest. Pers,^ ii* X04; 

Meli^nof, p. 230, note; Dom, Caspia^ p. 46). 
Alter remaining for long independent Gllan was 
cotiquered by HGlIgf!, who razed the fortifications 
of ShamirSn to the ground in 1227, and was finally 
incoriporated in Persia by the under 


^Abbfis I the capital was Resht. Tftlifih in the 
north was separated from it and the 'greater part 
ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Gulistttn (1813), 
YStf:Ot mentions a tribe named IJillSn, which 
emigrated from Istakhi^ to Bahrain; according to 
a verse by Imru^ al-^ais they entered the service 
of the rulers as miners and masons (Van Vlotcn, 
Wien, Zettschr, f, d, Kunde d, Morgenl„^v\\\, 1894, 
p. 62); it is probably G 5 ls that are referred to. 

The old kings seem to have borne the title Gel 
(Arab. J 2 jll\ rf. Gloss. Tabail; Mas'udl, Murii{jl;\ 
i. 359; Na§ir-i JChusraw, Sefer-name,^ p. xxii. and 16). 

Bibliography, Bibl, Geogr, Arab,,^ 1. (al- 
Is^akhrl), p 204, 205; ii. (Ibn Hawlfial), p. 267 
et seq.\ 111. (al-Mu^addasl), p. 51, 355, 360, 367 
et seq,: YSj^at, ii. 179; Dora, Muhamm, Quellen 
zur Geschichte der sudlichen KustenlUnder des 
kasptschen Meeres^ Vol. ii, iii. and iv.; Barbicr 
de Meynard, Diet, geogr, hist, et litt, de la 
Perse,^ p. 187 et seq,\ Alex Chodzko, Le Ghilan 
et les Marais caspiens {Notiv, Annates des Voy- 
ages,^ 1849-1850), G Melgunof, Das sudliche 
Ufer des Kaspischen Metres etc. (Leipzig 1868), 
p. 227 — 288; Fr. Spiegel, Erdntsche Altertums- 
kunde,^ i. 77; Dorn, Caspia,^ passim cf. Index; 
Marquart, Erdnlahr,^ p. 124 et seq ^ 127, 230; 
Ch. Schefer, Chrestomatkie persane,^ 11 %2 et seq,\ 
Revue du Monde mnsulman,^ xxii, 1913, p. 282. 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-GILDAKI (DjildakI) '’AlI b. Aidamir b. 
*AlI, according to other authorities, 'Izz al-Dln 
Aidamir b. 'All, author of a number of works 
dealing with occult sciences, notably alchemy which 
are detailed by Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, 
Litterat,,^ 11. 139, who gives the following as 
printed* al-Mi^bah ft Asrdr ^Ilm al-Miftdh,, Bom- 
bay 1302, and Natd^id^ al-Fikar fl AhwSl at- 
Hadjar,^ BUlSl^ n. d. Almost nothing is known of 
his life; all that is certain is that he composed one 
of his works m 740 (1339) in Damascus and ano- 
ther in 742 (so HSdjdjI Khalifa, not 743) in Cairo. 
743 (1342) IS usually given as the date of his 
death , Brockelmann, however, also gives 762 (1361). 

Bibliography', See Brockelmann, op, cit, 
GILGIT. A province in the extreme 
N.-W. of the Indian empire, the capital of 
which is the small town of Gilgit, situated in a 
valley 4890 feet above sea-level on the Gilgit 
R. which IS a tributary of the Indus. It is sur- 
rounded by great mountain ranges, and is opposite 
to the gap leading to Hanza, beyond which the 
northeastern Hindu Kush separates it from Wakh^u 
and the Muztfigji from Chinese territory. The 
population belongs to the Shin race, and the 
Shiou language, one of the PighSiu spoken. 

This race is probably mainly Aryan, the people 
are good cultivators and fond of sport, light-hearted 
and cheerful, but with a reputation for treachery. 
The routes by which Gilgit is approached from 
India lead down the Gilgit R, to its junction 
with the Indus near Bundjl, and hence to Kashmir 
by the Tragbal and Burzil passes or to AbbottSbSd 
by Cilas, the BSbusar pass and the Kagh^^n valley. 
In Gilgit the whole population is Muhammadan, 
mainly Shl^h, and not fanaticaL Little is known 
of the earlier history. In PaurSnic lists the Cinas 
(or ShlhO classed with the Dardas. Al-Blrflnl 
mentions Gilgit, and says that the people speak 
Turkish and that their king is called Bhatta ShAh. 
It is improbable ^hat Turkish was actually spoken, 
but the still claim relationship with the 
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of India* Till recently Gilgit was under 
kings of the Trakhftnl family, hrom a former king 
Trakhin who reigned in the 14*^ cent., and esta- 
blished the Muhammadan faith. The title of the 
kings before that period was but since then it 
has been S&h^rau The country is also said to have 
been formerly called SSrgIn, and afterwards Gilit. 

In 1841 the last of the legitimate rulers Karim 
IQi&n was expelled by Gauhar RahmSn (orGauhar 
Aman) a member of the KJjushwaktl family of 
Yasin who made himself master of the country, 
and proved to be a cruel tyrant. The expelled 
ruler took refuge with the Sikh governor of Kash* 
mir, who invaded Gilgit and set up Karim KhSn 
again in 1842. He ruled under Sikh suzerainty, 
and when Gulab Singh DCgra became MaharadjS 
of Kashmir in 1846, Gilgit passed to him with 
the other Sikh possessions. In 1852 however, Gauhar 
RahmSn attacked and routed the DSgras while 
they were invading Hanza, and Karim lOiSn was 
killed. The IXigras recovered possession in i860, 
and shortly afterwards ^Alidad KhSn, an infant, 
was installed by them as R 5 . He was a son of 
the ruler of Nagar, but was considered to be a 
representative of the TrakhSnl family. The Gilgit 
agency under Biddulph was first established in 
1877, and renewed afterwards under Durand in 
1889. In 1895, at the time of the Citrfil war, Gilgit 
was occupied by a small force which advanced 
on Citial via the Shandur Pass. (See art. CitrXl). 
The country has continued to form part of the 
Kashmir kingdom, but the relations with the local 
chiefs are controlled by the Biitish agent at Gilgit. 

Bibliography, Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindu Koosh (Calcutta 1880); Holdich, The 
Indian Borderland,^ London, 1901; Capt. W. R. 
Robertson, The Cttral Expedition,^ Calcutta 1898 ; 
Giierson, The Ptsala Languages,^ London 1906. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GIMBRI, Ginbri. [See konbur.] 

GIRAY, a Tatar dynas ty, which ruled the 
Crimean peninsula for three centuiies (ix^^- — ~ 
xv^h — xviii'-J'). The accounts Of the beginnings of 
the dynasty and the deeds of its founder Hashdji 
Giray b. GhiySth al-Dln b. TSsh^TimPr, a prince 
of the kingdom of the Golden Horde are veiy 
meagre and contradictory. His earliest coins are 
of the year 845 = 1441-1442, he is said to have 
laid the foundations of his power at a considerably 
earlier period with the help of the rulers of Li- 
thuania and Poland, on whom he afterwards con- 
tinued to rely till his death (871 = 1466). We 
have no reliable information on the origin of the 
name Giray. According to local tiadition the tutor 
{atalik) of the piince is said to have belonged to 
the tribe of Giray (this tribal name is still known 
in Central Asia where it is pronounced “Kiray”); 
A^jimed Weftjc Pasha says in his Dictionary (p. 
1043), without giving authorities, that Gii^y is a 
Mongol word, pronounced “Garay” m Mongol and 
used with the meaning “meritorious, worthy, quali- 
fied” {mustalka^^,^ §Ji&yista,^ aha^k), Hadjdjl docs 
not seem to have intended to transmit this name 
to his descendants; only one of his sons, Mengll, 
and he not the eldest nor the immediate successor 
of his father, bore the name Giray; on the other 
hand this name was giv^n to every prince of the 
ruling house from Mengll's time onwards. After 
the conquest of Kaffa by the Turks (880 = 1475) 
the Crimea nominally belonged to the Ottoman 
empire. The southern coast passed^ directly under 


Turkish rule while the GirUy retained possession 
of the remainder as vassals of the Forte; but 
neither the relations of the Pasha stationed in 
Kaffa to the Kh^n nor the relaUons of the Khan 
himself to the Porte were accurately defined. It 
was only after the reign of Islam Giray II (992 — 
996 = 1584 — 1588) that the Sultan's name, was 
mentioned before the ]^an's name in the Friday 
service; the coins were afterwards struck in the 
name of the Khan only. The earliest Khans (Hl djdjt 
Giray, NUr Dawlat and Mengll-Giray before the 
Turkish conquest) bore the title “Sultan” on their 
coins; they afterwards contented themselves with 
the title Khan ; the word “Sultan” denoted, as among 
the Uzbeg and ^ prince of the reigning 

house, who was not actually ruling. The seal 

gho) JJl is characteristic of the coins and docu- 
ments of the Giray. Several ^ans extended their 
power far beyond the bounck of the peninsula, 
sometimes independently and rometimes by author- 
ity of the Sultans of TuAey: northwards to Mos- 
cow, eastwards to the Volga and the Caspian Sea. 
In 1736 the peninsula was occupied temporarily 
for the first time by Russia, in 1771 it was per- 
manently conquered and has not been vacated 
since then, although, according to the terms of the 
peace of Ktl 5 iik-Kainardje (1774) and of the treaty 
of Ainali-KawaV (1779), the IChSn was to be chosen 
freely by the Tatar population and was to rule 
his land as an independent prince, free of the 
Porte and Russia alike. In 1783 the Crimea was 
incorporated in the Russian empire whereupon the 
rule of the Giray came to an end; the last Girfiy 
to bear the title KhSn, Bakhtl-GirSy died in Ra- 
madan 1215 = January 1801 on the island of 
Mytilene. Cf. also article bAgh6e-sarXi (i. 562 
et seq, where Bibliography is given). 

(W. Barthold.) 

GIRGA, a province (mudtriyd),^ district (mar^ 
kaz) and town in Upper Egypt. The etymology 
IS uncertain. The name of Saint Girgis (George) 
is presumably concealed in Girga. ^All Mubarak 
connects it with a Dagirga or DigirgU known in 
the same distnct (the latter place is also mentioned 
by Ibn Djl^8n, p. 189 and Ibn Dukma^, v. 27). The 
older Egyptian souices do not seem to be ac- 
quainted with Girga so that it is not mentioned 
in Kuda^lS list of kfird's\ it is given by Yl^ht 
however. The name first appears as that of a 
province in the Description de VEgypte (i 2 l 2 =i 
1798); it is not yet found in the Bbk NH^irl of 
7*5 = * 3 * 5 » The province of Girga therefore 
probably first arose in the Ottoman period. In the 
IChedIval period Sllhag became capital of the pro- 
vince of Girga, while Giiga itself declined to the 
level of the chief town* of a district. The town 
was celebrated for its industries in wood and 
leather, which, like all Egyptian industries, were 
m the hands of Christians. Its large Christian 
population is evidence of its age. The town fiourisbed 
as long as the pilgrims’ caravans went via Kilf****'^ 
as its inhabitants provided the pilgrims with pro- 
visions, particularly ^^btscalt”)* 

With the alteration m the route Girgfi began to 
decline; cf. the similar fate of ‘^Aidlftb [q. V., i. 
210^]. Under Muhammad ^AU the town, which 
was well built, suffered from the inundations of 
the Nile, but it was saved from destruction by 
protective works under IsmS^Il. At the presmit day 
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the population of the town is 19)^93, of whom 
5443 are Copts^ and that of the province about 
9/4 of a million. 

Bibti0graphy\ *A1I Mubarak, KMtM tfa* 
dUia ^ X. 53; Mu^ 4 i^m^ ii. 48; Boinet 

Bey, DUtionnaire Giograpkique de VEgypte^ p. 
214 sub Gucrga; Baedeker, Egypt ^ v. Index. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

GIZEH (Qjlza), town in Egypt [s. 1. 82 in- 
fra seq,], 

GOG AND MAGOG. [See yXi^iUcj.] 

GOGO, a town in the Sudan on the left 
bank of the Niger, about 250 miles east of 
Timbuktu in 16^ 12' 4" N. Lat. and 42' 53" E. 

(Greenw.). The name Gogo has been writ- 

ten in various wa)rs by the European translators 
of the Arab geographers; we find the following 
forms, Kaogha, Caucau, Kaokao, Kaokou, and 
Gago in Leo Africanus. Barth writes Gao or Gogo. 
The etymology of the name moreover is obscure. Al- 
Bakri (^Description de VAfrtque^ transl. de Slane, 
p. 399) gives a fantastic explanation of it. “The 
inhabitamts say that the name Kao Kao has been 
given to their town because their drums make 
this sound very distinctly''. According to Houdas, 
(Tarikh es-Soudan^ transl., p. 6, Note 3), these 
various forms are corruptions of Kokoy Korya 
“the king's town", the first of these two names 
having been taken for a place-name. 

Gogo was the capital of the Songhai empire 
(cf. the articles sUdXn, songhai). It was founded 
in the vii^ century A. d. When Dia (Zfi) al-Aim5n 
had settled at Gugia (Kukiya of the Arab authors), 
on the right bank of the Niger, a section of the 
Songhai, the Sorko-Faran, who lived in these re- 
gions, had to go northward and build a new town, 
Gogo, about 100 miles up the nver on its left 
bank. About 890, according to Barth, the sovereigns 
or Dia of Gugia seized Gogo. Even at this time 
Gogo was an important commercial centre to which 
the caravans from Tnpolitania and Ifrikiya flocked. 
This is how (according to Ibn Khaldun Hist, des 
Berber es^ transl. de Slane, lii 201), AbU Yazid, 
the adversary of the FStimids, came to be born 
in this town during a business journey which his 
father had taken into the Sudan. The presence of 
these merchants from the north made Gogo a 
centre of Muslim propaganda. The fifteenth pnnce 
of the dynasty of the Dia, Dia Kossoi, became a 
convert to Islam, perhaps during a j’oumey to 
Gogo, about 400 = 1009-1010 and moved his 
capital to the latter town. M. Delafosse thinks 
that this change of residence was brought about 
at the request of Arab and Berber merchants, 
whose caravans ran the nsk of being pillaged be- 
tween Gogo and Gugia by the Sorko or by the 
Tuaregs of Awellimiden and for whom the pres- 
ence of the sovereign was a guarantee of security. 

In any case, we find Gogo one of the most 
prosperous cities in the SUdln in al-Bakrl's time. 
It consisted of two parts, the native town inhabited 
by infidels in the midst of which rose the royal 
palace and the merchants' quarter occupied by 
Muslim traders. The population consisted of negroes, 
Berbers, and Arabs. The Arabs called the natives 
BuMurganht^ a word which Slane connects 
with the Persian words bmurgcin (the great) or 
SMrgUn (merchants). Although the rulers had 
adopted IslSm, the mass of^&e people had re- 
mained pagan and never abandoned t^ir ancient 


beliefs. Commerce was active but money was un- 
known; its place was taken by salt, which came 
from the mines of Taotek in the middle of the 
Sahara, 6 days’ journey beyond Tadmekka (es- 
SUkh). Idrisl likewise emphasises the economic 
importance of Gogo and describes the part taken 
by the natives in the trade. “Persons of importance 
and the notables (transl., p. 13) far from keeping 
apart from the merchant class, visit them, associate 
on equal terms with them and supply them with 
means for their commercial undertakings by entrus- 
ting them with merchandise and receiving from 
them in return a share of the profits”. Ibn BaltUU, 
who spent some time at Gogo in 752 (1352) says 
that it is “one of the fairest and largest cities of 
the land of the negroes and the best supplied with 
provisions". 

About 1325 A. D., the king Dia Assibai had to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire of 
Main (Melle), but by 1339 his son, 'All Kolen, 
escaping from the court of Malll where he had 
been kept as a hostage, recaptured Gogo and 
restored its independence. 'All Kolen was the 
founder of the Sonm dynasty, of which 19 sover- 
eigns ruled from 1335 — 1493« Limited m size 
under the early rulers of this dynasty, the king- 
dom of Gogo became of considerable extent through 
the conquests of the last of the dynasty, Sonm 
'All (1464 — 1492), who conquered Timbuktu (1468) 
and Djenne (1473) Undei the Askia dynasty whose 
founder was the Soninke Muhammad Tflri (Muham- 
mad Askia) Gogo became the capital of a vast 
empire comprising the greater part of the country 
enclosed in the northern part of the bend of the 
Niger. The description of Gogo given by Leo Afri- 
canus gives a very clear idea of the great city of 
the Sudan. “Gago" he says “is a very large city, 
like the above-mentioned (Kabara) i. e. without walls 
and about 400 miles south of Tombut. The great 
majority of the houses are ugly in appearance; 
however, it does contain a ceitain number of build- 
ings of considerable beauty and convenience, in 
which the king and his court live. The inhabitants 
are rich merchants, who spend their time on the 
marketplace^, selling their merchandise and trading 
in all directions. A vast number of negroes come 
to this city, who bring gold in immense quantities 
to buy and carry away the goods brought from 
Europe and Barbary, but they cannot find sufficient 
goods, so great is the sum of dinars that they bring 
with them, so that they are forced to return home 
taking a half or a third of their money with them. 
The other towns of the negroes cannot equal it in 
culture". The slave-trade was a busy one, the other 
goods sold, particularly salt and European goods, 
fetched very high prices. 

Gogo's reputation for wealth attracted the atten- 
tion and covetousness of the Shorlfs of Morocco. 
Profiting by the dissensions in the second half of 
the xvith century, which were enfeebling the power 
of the Askia, A^mad al-MansUr al-DhahabI appointed 
Cjuder Pasha to conquer the SfidSn. The Askia 
Issihak IPs army was routed on the 12th April 
1591 at Tangondibo', about 35 miles N. of Gogo. 
By their ruler’s orders, the inhabitants then eva- 
cuated the town and retired to the opposite bank 
of the Niger. The Moroccan troops entered the 
capital without resistance and only found in it an 
aged khatib, several students and foreign merchants, 
louder Pasl^ was then able to confirm how exag- 
gerated was the reputation of the Sudanese capital. 
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^The palace of the Askiya^* he wrote to the 
Sherif “Is not equal to the house of the chief 
muleteer of MarrSkush”* 

JQjuder^s expedition put an end to the Gogo 
empire, The Askia of the north who continued 
to reside in this town till the xviiit^ century were 
now subordinated to the Moroccan paghas of Tim- 
buktu. A garrison was installed in the town to 
protect it against the attacks of the Askias of 
the south, who had succeeded in maintaining their 
independence in the region of Say and against 
the incursions of the TuSregs. The TuSregs ulti- 
mately however succeeded in taking Gogo from 
which they expelled the Moorish garnson m 1680. 
The Pasha MansQr Seniber retook the town m 
1688 but did not leave a garrison in it. After 
1770 (according to Barth) all trace of Moorish 
domination disappeared and the Awellimiden were 
henceforth masters of Gogo. 

The town continued to decline more and more. 
When Barth passed through it m 1854 it was 
only a village of 300— -400 huts, built on the 
edge of a dry arm of the Niger and inhabited 
by Songhai, Tuaregs and Ruma, degraded des- 
cendants of the Moorish conquerors. Of the monu- 
ments of architecture praised by Leo Africanus 
there only survived a tower about 60 feet high 
and some traces of the great mosque (Djingere- 
ber) where Muhammad Askia was buried. Barth, 
however, claims to have recognised the site of 
the ancient town, the circumference of which must 
have been about 4 miles. At the present day 
Gogo is “a collection of large villages of straw 
huts” (Hourst). As a lesult of the occupation of 
the Timbuktu region by the French, a station 
was established at Gogo (1898) which has become 
the centre of a region and of a military circle in 
the Sudan. 

Bibliography*, al-BakrI, Description de 
VAfriquc septentrionale,^ ti*ansl. de Slane, p. 399; 
al-Ya'klJbl, ed. Houtsma, i. 220; IdrIsT, 
transl de Goeje, p. 13; Ibn Batata, Voyages,^ 
transl. Defr^mery, iv. 335; Leo Africanus, 
Bk. vii., ed. Schefcr, iii. 298 et seq ; Es-SaMi, 
Tartkh es-Soudan,^ transl. Houdas, Paris, 1900 
{^Public, de VEcole des Langues orient,,^ vtv.,^ iv^^ 
Ser., Vol. xiii.); H. Barth, Reisen,^ iv. 605 etseq,,^ 
V. ch. IX. p. 216 et seq,\ Nozhet Elhadi^ Hist, 
de la Dyn, Saadienne au Maroc,^ ed. Houdas, 
text, p. 88—95, transl. p. 155 — 166 {PubL de 
VEcole des Lang, orient, viv,,^ iii^^ Ser., Vol. ii. 
liL); Houist, La mission Hourst (Paris, 1898), 
p. 158 et seq.*,^ E. F. Gautier, /^ trovers le Sahara 
/ran fats in La Geographie,^ 15 Febr., 1907; 
F. Dubois, Tombouctou la mysterieuse (Paris, 
1897), chap, vii.; M. Delafosse, Haul Senegal 
et Niger,, First Senes, Vol. ii., VHistoire,, Paris, 
19x2. (G. Yver). 

Q{, now also M. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte der 
westlichen Sudan,, Mitteil, des Seminars /. orient. 
Sprachen,, xv. (1912), Part 3, Afrik. Stud., p. 155 
et seq , ; do., HUga und JCugu,, Orientalist. Litera- 
tuneitung 1911, col. 465 et seq.*,, H. von Miik, 
KUga., HUgU und GUna., ibid. 19x2, col. 193 et 
seq,\ J, Marquart, Die Benin-Sammlung des nieder- 
land, Reichsmuseums f, Volkerkunde in Leiden 
(Leiden iqxsX p* xcv. — cvii. and Index. 

Hartmann considers Bakrfs to be Gogo 

and the OgH (y^) of the otl^pr geographers 
to be the land of Wadai. 


Marquart, Benin^Sammlung ^ p. cvi., observes 
that no fewer than seven places in the SQdSn are 
to be distinguished which have names written in 
the same or similar ways and proceeds to discuss 
them in detail. 

GOkCAI, Turkish Gdk(e-tengiz (“blue sea”), 
Armenian Sewanga (Sew-Wank= “Black cloister”^ 
a freshwater lake in Russian Armenia 
(gouvemement of Eriwan), 7000 feet above sea- 
level, covering an area of 62 square miles and 
drained by one stream, the 2^nga, which flows 
into the Araxes. As Le Strange (The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate., p. X83) points out, the 
name first appears in Hamd AllSh l^azwinl; in 
the Muhammadan sources of the pre-Mongol pe- 
riod the lake is not mentioned at all. The mo- 
nastery from which the lake has received its Ar- 
menian name lies on an island near the north- 
western shore. At the present day the Gok5ai is 
best known for its wealth m fishes (trout, Turk. 
ishkhan., Armen, gegarkunt). Cfi E. Weidenbaum, 
Putevoditel po Kawkazu., p. 31. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GOKLAN, a Turkoman tribe who dwell in 
the mountains between the upper course of the G5r- 
gen and Atrek [q. v., i, $ 12 ^ etseq.] i. e. in Persian 
territory; but some are said to live on Russian 
territory in Khiva, Karakal^^a and Candir. They are 
divided into the following clans, (!)akur, Kirik, 
Bayandir, Kayi, Yangak, Sa^ri, J^ra, Balldifin, 
Ay-derwish, Arkakli and Sh^ikb ^odja. The total 
number of the Goklan cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained ; Schuyler gives 3000 kibitka x 5.000 souls, 
with which Vamb^ry agrees, while Yatc gives only 
2000 kibitka (x 0,000); in other accounts quoted by 
Vamb^ry higher figures are given, which is perhaps 
explained by the fact that these records date from 
an earlier period and the numbers have meanwhile 
decreased. The Goklkn are not nomads but follow 
agriculture and grow silk. They are fairly pros- 
perous and pay the S|i5h a fixed annual tribute. 
It cannot be ascertained how long they have 
been in these lands, but probably they were there 
as early as the SaldjuJc period. They often come 
to blows with their neighbours on the west, the 
Yomuts, and with the Kurds of Budjnurd. The 
Gbklan seem to be rather lax Muslims but they 
hold their religious leaders (kfeoiljas) in great 
respect. 

B ibltogr ap hy*. Vambdry, Das Turkenvolk., 
p. 393 et seq . ; Schuyler, Turkistan,, ii. 382 ; Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistan^ p. 2X2 et Sykes, Ten 
thousand miles in Persia etc., p. x8. Note (vary- 
ing statements). 

GoKSU, the “blue river”, a name given to 
several rivers by the Turks. The best known is 
the river of Selcfke, also called Ermenek-fu, the 
Calycadnus of the ancients, the Saleph of the 
mediaeval authors in which the Emperor Frederick 
was drowned on the x^h June 1x90. 

Bibliography*. Ritter, Erdkunde,, xix. 2, 
p. 306 et seq, 

GOKSON (the ancient Cucusus), a village 
in Turkey in Asia, the capital of a nihiya 
of the k&^a of Andrin in the sandjalf: of Mar^aib 
in the province of Aleppo. It lies in a low, 
swampy plain, surrounded by argilaoeous hills and 
consists only of huts built of tree-trunks* On the 
heights there still stand the ruins of several Ar- 
menian castles; the land around is almost entirely 
desert. St. Chrysostom spent some time here in 
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404 A.D. during his exile. During the first Crusade 
the Franks spent three days in G5ksUn (Cocson^ 
Cosor), as they found ample supplies here. 

Bibliography', Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure,^ 
p. 585; Michaud, Hist, des Crotsades,^ 71*^ ed., 
i. 132. (Cl. Huart.) 

GOK-TEPE (“Blue Hiir), a Turkoman 
stronghold, made famous by Skobelew’s cam- 
paign (1880- 1 881). The name properly belongs 
to a stronghold afterwards called KohnS-Gbk-Tepe 
(Old Gok-Tepe), abandoned by the Turkomans in 
1879; in a wider sense the same name was given 
to the whole oasis, in which the Teke tribe had 
collected their forces on the approach of the Rus- 
sians. The strongest fortress was Dengil-Tepe (cir- 
cumference about 3 miles, about 5 miles S. of 
Old Gok-Tepe) which was successfully defended 
in 1879. Shortly before Skobelew’s arrival defences 
had been erected (it is said, under the direction 
of the English officer Butler), to give the strong- 
hold greater power of resistance; but the besieged 
(about 12,000 men not under a single leader) 
had only one cannon at their disposal, captured 
from the Persians in 1868; two light guns were 
also captured from the Russians during the siege 
but the Turkomans could do nothing with them 
The Russian troops numbered 8000 men with 70 
guns. On the I2‘*i (24th January 1881 Gok-Tepe 
was stormed after a twenty days’ siege and given 
over to plunder by the soldiers for four days; 
the number of Turkomans who fell during the 
siege and storming of the fortress was 6000 — 
^000; the Russians won their success at greater 
sacrifice than all their other victories in Central Asia, 
the total loss in killed and wounded being over 
1000 men; the battles before Gok-Tepe were more- 
over the only ones in which the Russian troops 
in Turkestan had colours and guns captured from 
them. Cf. the latest and fullest account of these 
battles in M. Teremjew, Is forty a zawoycwantya 
Srednei Azii,^ lii. 157 et seq. 

The name Gok-Tepe is now borne by the station 
on the Trans-Caspian Railway (30 miles W. of 
Askh&bad), built close beside Dengil-Tepe; there 
also IS a museum of the campaign of 1880-1881, 
which is visited by the passengers during the 
wait made by the trains at the station (10 — 15 
minutes). ‘ (W. Barthold.) 

GOL, “a large assemblage of stagnant water, 
lake or pond”, also the name of two nahiyas 
in Asiatic Turkey of which the first is in 
the Kazfi of Koprtt (sandjak of AmSsiya, wilayet 
of SiwAs) and contains 43 villages, and the second 
attached to the capital of the wilAyet of KastamUnI 
and including 61 villages. 

Bibliography , SdlnUme 1325, p. 820, 833. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

golden horde. [See the articles kip^ak 
and MONGOLS]. 

al-GOLI^A (al-Kulai'a), a oasis 

in the Algerian Sahara, 166 miles south of 
Gbardaya, 240 southwest of WArgla and 245 north 
of *In §5lah, 30® 31' 12" N. Lat., 3® 7' 30" E. 
(Green w.), population 2500. 

Al-GoWa, the name of which means “the little 
fortress”, called in Berber Taurirt, consists of two 
partS) the k^ar proper built on the northern fiank 
of a “garat” which serves as storehouses for the 
nomads and a lower part occupied by the settled 
population. The latter is composed of Zenaga, 
who cani4 from GurAra and of manumitted negroes 


who cultivate the gardens of the oasis. A subter- 
ranean water supply fed by the Weds Segguer, 
Zergun, Mekaiggen and Lua assures the irrigation 
of the palmgroves containing about 7000 date- 
palms. It would also suffice to put a valley 7 miles 
long and 2 broad under cultivation. The water 
brought to the surface by artesian wells has given 
rise to a small lake called Bel Aid, the neighbour- 
hood of which renders the oasis very unhealthy. 
The Shaanba Muadi lead a nomadic life around 
al-Gol6a and are divided into five sections. 

Little is known of the history of al-Gol6a. This 
kfar seems to have been first occupied by ZenAta 
Berbers and to have enjoyed a fair amount of pros- 
perity, owing no doubt, to its situation between 
the eastern and western Erg on the road leading 
from the Mzab to TuAt and Tidikelt. In the xvii^^ 
century, according to the traveller al-‘^AiyasliI, al- 
Gol6a belonged to the SultAn of WArglA who 
maintained a governor there. In the xix^h century 
the k^i^i was visited for the first time by a Euro- 
pean, Duveyner, in 1859. In 1873 a French 
column reached it under General de Gallifet and 
a permanent garrison was established in 1891. 
With its outposts, Foit Miribel and Foit Mac- 
Mahon (Hassi gtiebaba), al-Gol6a was the most 
advanced French station in the Sahara till the 
occupation of the Saharan oases in 1900 
Bibliography', Voyage d^al-Atacht,^ 
plot, scient, de VAlgerte,^ T. ix. p. 36 et seq,',^ 
C. P. Charmettant, al-Gole'a {Sahara'),^ Missions 
cathohques 1876, N®. 394; Choisy, Le Sahara,^ 
souvenir d^une mission a Golea,^ Pans 1881, 
p. 185 — 271, Daumas, Le Sahara algerien (Pa- 
ns, 1845), p 317; Deporter, V extreme sud de 
I'Algerie^ Alger 1890, Part 1. ; Duveyrier, Coup 
d^oeil sur le pays des Beni Mzab et sur celui 
des Chamba occidentaux. [Bull. Soc, de Geogra* 
phte de Paris,^ October 1859), do., Iltneratre 
de Metlili a Hasd Bergawi et d'al-Golia a 
Metlili [Bull. Soc. de Geographic.^ Pans, 1876); 
Frescaly (pseudonym of Palat) Journal de route,^ 
Paris 1886, pp. 126 — 161, E. Foureau, Rapport 
sur ma mission au Sahara.,.. (October 1893 to 
March 1894), Pans, 1894, Parisot, La region com- 
prise entre Ouargla et al-Golea, (G. YvER.) 
GOLETTA, the harbour of Tunis [q. v.], 
GOLKONDA, a city and fortress in the 
Da khan, formerly the capital of the Muhamma- 
dan kingdom of Telingana. Its site was originally 
occupied by a mud fort built by the Hindi! rulers 
of the country and the primitive structure was 
strengthened and improved by the Bahmant kings 
of the Dakhan. Sultan l^ull Ku^b al-Mulk, who 
was appointed governor of western Telingana in 
1495 W Mahmud ShAh BahmanI, made Golkonda 
the headquarters of his administration, rebuilt the 
fortifications with stone, and called his city Mu- 
kammadnagar, a name which never replaced the 
older appellation. In 1512 he became independent 
and made Golkonda his capital. It remained the 
capital of the Ku^b SbAhl kings until 1591, when 
Mukammad Kull Ku(b IShAh, fifth king of the 
dynasty, built BhAgnagar, afterwards named Hai- 
darAbAd, at a distance of seven miles from the 
old fortress, and moved his court thither. Golkonda 
remained, however, the citadel, and the court 
moved thither when danger threatened. ^Abd AllAh 
^ul;b Shfth, seventh king of the dynasty, wAs be- 
sieged there in 1656 by Awrangzlb, when viceroy 
of the Mughal province of the Dakhan, but the 
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prince was obliged hy liis Other's orders to raise 
the siege. Awrangzlb, after his accession to the 
throne, set himself in due course to extinguish 
the two remaining independent dynasties of the 
Dakhan and, having captured BldjapOr, in 1687 
besieged AbQ 1 -I^asan ^utb ShSh, eighth and 
last king of the Ku|b Sh&hi dynasty, in Golkonda. 
The fortress fell after a siege of eight months 
and the king was sent captive to DawlatSbSd, 
where he ended his days twelve yeais later, 

Golkonda was famous as the diamond mart of 
southern India, most of the mines being situated 
in the kingdom of which it was the capital. 

B ibliogr aphy\ Historic Landmarks of 

the Deccan^ by Major T. W. Haig. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

GdRDOS, the capital of the of the same 
name in the sandjak of §arukhSn, m the wilSyet 
of Aidin, important for its manufactuies of carpets 
(particularly se^ade^ the socalled prayer-carpets) 
originally belonged to the territory of the Karasi- 
oghlu and passed with the rest under Ottoman 
rule in 1340; the modern town has about 5000 
inhabitants of whom 4000 are Muhammadans and 
1000 Greeks (Miinedjdjimbashi, iii. 36; Dj iJidn- 
ntma^ p. 635; Cuinet, Turqute (fAste^ iii. 556 
et seq.), (J. H. Mordtmanx.) 

GOIJM (in written Arabic Kavvm), the foim 
and pronunciation usual in the Arab 
lands of Noith Africa of the name given 
to the body of armed horsemen or of 
fighting men of a tribe. Its der\\ s^tiv e gouma 
means “a levy of goum or troops’* or ^a bold 
raid, rebellion, or revolt”. The written Arabic form 
fawm IS also found in the dialects of North Africa 
with the meaning of “people, nation, tribe” etc. 
(Beaussier, Dtct. pract, arabefrangats des dtalectes 
paries en Algerte et en Tumste), It should, how- 
ever, be noted that kawm m written Arabic may 
also mean “enemies” or a “body of men going 
out to plunder” (Dozy, Supplement^ li. 424^^). 

The Goum of the old Barbary states of Algiers 
and Tunis received their official position in the 
army from the Turks, who based on them their 
system of military occupation of the country. All 
the tribes were divided by them into makkeen or 
auxiliaries, exempted from most of the taxes and 
refiya^ who were subject to all taxation. When 
one or more tribes of the latter class refused to 
pay taxes or for any cause rose in rebellion the 
Turkish army speedily moved to the territory of 
the rebels. This army supplemented its small num- 
bers by exceedingly mobile bodies of horsemen 
of the goums. As soon as the enemy was sighted, 
the goums of the makhzen tribes, under the leader- 
ship of the chiefs of the tribe 01 k^^ids, charged 
straight upon those in front of them and continued 
the pursuit till they had overtaken them. The 
regular army followed as quickly as possible in 
the direction of the goums to assist to form a 
position where these horsemen could reform if 
they were driven back by the rebels; as a rule, 
however, the little body of Turkish regular troops 
only arrived in time to be present at the triumph 
of the goums of the makhzen* 

Soon after the occupation of the regency of 
Algiers the French saw the advantage to be derived 
from these goums. But once the country ivas paci- 
fied the makhzen or auxiliary troops disappeared. 
The organisation of goums was then extended to 
all tribes without exception. The goums under 


the command of chiefs, k&^ids or aghus invested 
with authority by France, had to co-operate with 
the military police in the maintenance of security 
in the country, to protect nomad tribes on their 
migrations and the passage of trading caravans. 

In military territory the number of gou^ers or 
members of a goum varies with the requirements 
of the district from time to time. The goumiers 
draw a monthly allowance and encamp on the 
state lands, which are at their disposal, but they 
must pay the cost of maintenance of their equip- 
ment and horses. On service they have al^ a 
claim on the mtdna^ a special allowance for rations. 

In civil territory the goumiers equip and mount 
themselves at their own expense. They receive 
no pay but when they are called up for service 
they receive the special allowance for rations. The 
goums of civil territory are only called up in case 
of rebellion or a European war. It is a regular 
territorial militia under the command of the chiefs 
of the tribes and receiving its or^rs from the govern- 
ment. The goum of each mixea or native commune 
contains 120 horsemen. The goumiers have the 
right to carry arms. Their distmetive badge is a 
green and red cord rolled round the turban. The 
goumier’b horse is exempt from the war- tax and 
the goumier himself is exempted from the tah&t 
or cattle-tax. The natives consider it an honour 
to be a member of a goum and any condemnation 
foi a serious crime or habitual evil living causes 
their exclusion from the body. 

The French government has been encouraged 
by the warlike valour of the goums to use their 
services in case of war on the Algerian frontier 
or in Moroccan territory. It was the goumiers of 
the military circle of M^cheria who under Com- 
mandant Pein took Udida by surprise in 1 907. 
Other goums have successfully co-operated in the 
conquest of Western Morocco with the regular 
French troops. When in this latter case the go- 
vernment calls up the horsemen of the goums, 
service is voluntary and the peuod does not exceed 
six months, the expenses of the march and of any 
sickness being paid by the state. The men are 
subjected to medical examination before their de- 
parture. On the other hand the goums are only 
employed as auxiliaries and retain their own or- 
ganisation. On an expedition they camp apart from 
the regular troops ; they bring their own provisions 
and maintain themselves on the country occupied. 

Bibliography , W. Esterhdzy, De la do^ 
minatton turque dans Vancienne Rigenee d^ Alger 
(Pans, 1S40), p. 261 et seq.\ Soualah, Cours 
moyen d^arabe parle (Alger, 1909), p. 100; 
Larcher, Legislation algerienne (Paris, 1903) 
Vol, i. N®. 298, p. 417; M^nerville, DtcL de 
Legislation algerienne , p. 20 : Circulaire du 
Gouverneur general de‘ PAlg^rie of the ai — 25 
March 1867; Hugues et Lapra, Code Algirien 
(Paris, 1878); Arreti du Gouvern^ General de 
VAlgerie du // Dec, 18 art. 4. — For the 
present arrangements cf. Circulaire du Gouvern,* 
general de VAlgerie du zg Avril igio, 

(A. COUR.) 

GRAft, ImSm of Harar [q. v. and above i. 
120 “]. 

GRANADA, capital of the modern Spanish 
province and of the former kingdom of Grimada, 
which, besides the present province, included in 
addition practically the province of Mdlaga^ in the 
west and that of Almeria in the east, W at dhe 
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present day 80,000 inhabitants, while at the end 
of the Moorish period it sheltered half a million 
within its walls. It lies 2200 feet above sea*level 
at the foot of the northwestern spurs (Sierra del 
Sol) of the Sierra Nevada (Cerro de Mul(a)hac^n 
11,600 feet high, called after ^All Abu * 1 -Hasan 
1461 — 1485) on the right (north) bank of the Genii 
(Jenil, Latin Singilis^ Arabic S&cnil) which rises 
to the southeast and on both sides of the Darro 
(Arab, in the older period Kulzum, not Calom, 
Salom or Salon, and later called HadSrro, cf. Dozy, 
Ji€cherches\ i. 340 — 344), a tributary from the 
northeast which flows into the Genii south of 
Granada, almost at the east end of the broad, 
extremely fertile and healthy upper valley of the 
Vega (probably from the Arabic ba^a^ bup^a^ cf 
ba^fa [Vocabulista : wakta = campus], which runs 
35 miles westwards to Loja (Arab. L 5 sha, the ancient 
Laus [Halos], llipula major); usually however cal- 
led ai-FaJ^^ al-Mar^^ al-Ba^ha^ by the Arab 
authors ; cf. also al-Bi^S^ = Coelesyria, the upper 
valley of the Leontes = al-LitSni between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanus). Whether the Arabic GharnS^ 
or Aghran&m (Agharnata; the corresponding f/isba 
is Gharna^i and in popular language Gharna- 
psM’i Granadine), is connected with a Berber place- 
name Kemfita (Idrfsl, Description de VAfrtque et 
de PEspagne^ p. 56, 79) or perhaps merely represents 
the Romance Granata and is connected with the 
JFIiqn = pomegranate citadel, the an- 

cient Alcazaba, al-Ka^abat al-kadima^ the oldest 
settlement in Granada on the hill to the west 
afterwards and still called Albaicin , while the 
new Alcazaba, aPKa^abat al-^adida^ giadually ad- 
vanced eastwards down to the Darro and became 
linked up with it (especially in the time of the 
Zfrfds 1012 — 1090, whose residence Dar Dtk al* 
Rih (house of the weathercock) is perpetuated in 
the names at least Calle and Casa del Gallo [= 
de laLona] near Santa Isabel la Real), just opposite 
the corresponding fortress-topped hill of the Al- 
hambra (afterwards the residence of the Nasrids 
1232 — 1492) east of the Darro, which is mentioned 
occasionally at quite an early date, can no longer 
be definitely ascertained; the true connection with 
the ancient Ibenan and Roman llibern is also 
difficult to ascertain, cf. the article elvira, 11 
24^. The only certain fact is that Granada has 
gradually extended itself from the two parallel 
hills, commanding the Darro-Genil plain (after- 
wards called) Albaicin and Alhambra {al-Hatnra 
the red fortress) in the north, as xt is again doing 
at the present day, southwards on both sides of 
the Darro towards the Genii. Besides the Alhambra 
[q. V., i. 278 et seq.] on the whole well preserved, 
with the summer residence of the Nasrids to the 
east of it, the garden palace of Generallfe (older 
Ginaralife = Arab. Dj annat al-^Arlf^ garden of 
the architect) the relics of the Arab period are 
very few in number; of the walls which surrounded 
al^^a^aba al-kadima and al-ip^adida^ for example, 
there only remains the northwest side with several 
gates on the north side of Albaicin which at the 
present day is mainly occupied by gipsies: Bib 
Cieda, Bib al-Bonaida, Bib Elvira, and farther 
north the outer wall on the hills which included 
the later northern suburbs with the Bib al-Bayezin 
(the falconers’ gate) whence comes the name Al- 
baicin (Blib and Raba^ al-Bpdylizln is not so called 
from immigrants from Baeza, which would be al'- 
BaiyUsin [with Hn\ in Arabic) and Bib Fadidjal- 


lauza, Fajalauza (= Almond-ravine gate, BUb Fadjiijl 
aPZauxa% while gates and walls have entirely dis- 
appeared in the south of the town in the Darro- 
Genil plain and only aUFundu^ al^Dxadid (Al- 
hdndiga Nueva) in the Casa del Carbon has sur- 
vived. Of the nine Arab bridges over the Darro 
the majority of those in the south have been in- 
corporated in the covering in of the river, while 
the old bridge over the Genii, Kan^arat 
in the east above the mouth of the I^rro, is still 
in existence (Puente del Genii). The old mosques 
have mostly been turned into churches, e. g. the 
great mosques Uilma^ (with Granadine im^ess 
cf. bib = bUb^ hammlm = hammam etc.) 
al-Kabtr is represented by the modern cathedral 
(particularly by the Sagrario); northeast of the 
great mosque was the high school (madrasa) south- 
east the great bazaar 01 market, Alcaiceria (u/- 
Kaisariyci)^ burned down in 1843 and afterwards 
lebuilt with the old pillars; the great street of 
second-hand shops £ 1 -Zacatin (= al-Sakkdpin) runs 
southwards. Both led westwards to the great Plaza 
de Bibarrambla (^Rahbat Bib al-Ramla\ where the 
Rabad al-Ramla, on the other side of the city 
wall on the west, with the Bib al-Ramla (destroyed 
m 1873 near the modern Puerta Red) joined 
the Rambla of the Darro. Of the many Arab 
baths there only survives perhaps the “nut tree 
bath” Hammlm al-Geuza (Bano del Nogal) at the 
Kantarat al-Kadl (Puente del Alcalde). As the 
whole of the hilly northeast part of Granada is 
now called Albaicin so is the southeastein slope 
called Antequeruela, so called after the immigration 
of the MuhSdjii from the town of Antequera (Arab. 
Antakira, the ancient Anticana, S.W. of Granada, 
north of Mdlaga ; Yakut, i 370). On the southwestern 
hill which runs parallel to the Alhambra, the 
modern Campo de los Mdrtires there lay also the 
Jewish quarter with a synagogue {UitmcP al-Yahud) 
which IS also called Qkarnatat or Madinat al* 
YahUd, On the N. W. spur lay the Hisn Maur 5 r, 
the still surviving Torres Bermejas of the south- 
eastern fortifications of Greater Granada, while on 
the slope and in the valley of the Darro there 
lay Rabita and Rabad Mauror = Blb Axarc {Bab 
al-^ark^ Eastgate, Puerta del Sol); the whole 
range of the Campo de los Mdrtires is now called 
Monte Mauror after these Muhadjir of Mauror = 
Moron de la Frontera between Seville and Ronda. 
On the history of Granada cf. the articles alham- 
BRA, ELVIRA, ZIrIDS and NA§R1DS. 

Bib Ito graphy\ Cf. the article alhambra 
(where there should be added to the biblio- 
graphy, the large plan (the best) by the Arquitecto 
Director de la Alhambra D. Modesto Cendoya, 
1909), ELVIRA (c6rdoba); IdrisI, p. 204 et seq,\ 
Ya^^Ut, iii. 788; Mara{id ii. 307; 

Kazwlnl, iL 367 (1. 193 *Ain ^arnata); Abu 
’i-Fida, p. 176; Ibn Bat^U^a, Index; Bibliotheca 
Geograph, Arab.^ Indices; Madoz, Diccionario 
s. V. ; Baedeker’s Spanien und Portugal ^ (with 
good plans); L. Seco de Lucena, Guia prdctica 
y artistica de Granada do., Plano de 

Granada drabe (precedido de un prdlogo par 
D. Mariano Caspar Remiro [Director del Centro 
de Estudios Histdricos de Granada and of the 
Revista of this Centro] 1909, in which previous 
ftudies on Moorish Granada are comprised and 
made clear to the eye on the excellent plan 
although there are several errors still in it, as 
for example when Maurdr (Moron see above) 
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is explained by del Moritano, de los Mauritanos, 
Raba 4 al-Gomera (Calle de Gomeres or Go- 
meles), Raba 4 al-Zenata (cf. Calle del Zenete) 
appears wrongly with the article, compared with 
the classical ^omSra, ZenSta, cf. however, south 
of Granada, Alhendfn = ^aryat aUHemdan and 
class. HamdUn (without article); Dozy, Recher- 
ches i. 345. The uncritical His tor ia de Gra- 
nada^ 1843 (unaltered reprint: Granada 1904 — 
1907), by Miguef Lafuente Alcdntara is useless 
as it IS based on Conde’s makeshift of 1820. 
The next best would be a good edition and 
critical translation of Ibn al^l^a^lb's (died 1374) 
lijidfa fl Tc^rlkh Gkarnata (Cairo 1 3 19, i. u. 
is only the synopsis Merkez a/-/Aata^ which still 
lacks Vol. ill.). (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUAD . . . Guadi ... in a large number of 
Spanish river-names like Guadalquivir [q. v.}, Gua- 
diana [q. v.] from the Arabic wadi = river, valley, 
particularly a river which dries up in summer, 
which is the case with the majority, especially the 
smaller of rivers in Spain, cf. also rambla from 
the Arabic ramla^ a dry sandy bed, which becomes 
used as a road, cf. La Rambla de Cataluha, the 
Corso of Barcelona = the Italian fiumara (secca); 
wadi in the west is usually wUd^ wid (French 
oued\ in Granada guJd (Pedro de Alcald, like bib 
for bllb etc.) e. g. Guadalaviar (also contracted to 
Gualaviar) = Wad aUahyad^ white river = Tuna 
at Valencia and = Segura of Murcia; Guadalete 
from Wad Lekk; Guadalmedina and Guadalhorce 
at Mdlaga; Guadaira (Alcald de Guad ) at Seville; 
Guadiaro (with Guadalevin) rising at Ronda = 
Arab. Wadi at a or dro^ also ydro^ ydrd\ Guati- 
zalema, a mountain brook east of Huesca, with t 
in a solitary instance); Guajara, Guabacar from 
Guadijara, Guadibacar; Guadarrizas, Guarrizas, a 
mountain brook east of Linaies; it is readily trans- 
ferred from livers (valleys) to towns: e. g. Gua- 
dalajara [q.v.], Guadix L^. v.], Guarromdn, contrac- 
ted from Wddarrommdn^ pomegranate river, a small 
town north of Lindres; also transferred to moun- 
tains, e. g. Guadarrama from Wddan ambla (sand- 
nver) ; still as the name of a river, village and moun- 
tain, e. g. Guadalupe, from WUdallobb (Jobb^ Spanish 
iobo^ Latin lupus^ Wolf, while the Spanish adtve^ 
Portuguese adtbe^ borrowed from the Arabic al-dhlb 
as in North Africa means not “wolf’ but “jackal”) 
a mountain and village, while the stream is called 
Guadalupe and Guadalupejo; Guadalupe is also 
the name of a southern tributary of the lower 
Ebro; Guadelupe a mountain at Serpa on the 
lower Guadiana ; Guadelim = Alcarrache, a stream 
on the borders of Spain and Portugal south of 
Badajoz. In Portuguese, Spanish Guad(i) is usually 
represented by Odi . . . Ode . . ., e. g. Odiana = 
Guadiana [q. v.], Odivellas, Odiseixe, Odiarca^ 
Odemira, Odeleite, Odelouca, Odega; Degebe = 
Odigebc ; Divor = Odivor ; cf. the Odiel with its 
tributary Odivarga in the province of Huelva, ad- 
joining South Portugal with the Guadiel between 
Linares and BaiUn, Guadiela on the upper Tajo, 
and many others. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADALAJARA, the capital of the Spa- 
nish province of the same name, on the 
plateau (2000 feet high) of northeastern Castile, 
with 12,000 inhabitants, is the ancient Arriaca 
(from arri^ Basque “stone”) on the left (eastern) 
bank of the Henares, which the Arabs called 
WTtdi U^J^fif/iUra “Stone-river” (amstfs lapidum in 
Rodericus Toletanus), whence the name Guada- 
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laxara, the modem Guadalajara, which waa then 
transferred to the town and used particularly of 
it; the latter was also called Madinat ai^Fara^y^ 
which might be translated “city of joy”, if a note 
by al-Ya^j^Hbl did not inform us that it was the 
fief of a Berber family, the BanU Farabi (JBibluh 
theca Geogr, Arab,^ vii. 3 S 5 )» ^ 7*4 Guadalajara 
was taken on the joint campaign of MlM and 
TSriV: and remained an Arab possession, till it was 
surprised by Ferdinand I of Castile in lO^, although 
not permanently captured till 1081, when it was 
taken by Alvar Fahez de Minay a, a cousin of 
the Cid, for Alfonso VI of Castile. Like Toledo 
(Toleitula till X085) and Madrid (Madin|), it had 
till then been an important Arab fortress on the 
northern frontier and the home of many scholars 
as is testified by the Bibliotheca Arabico^Hispana 
(ed. Coders, 10 vols.) and al-Ma|^VEn passim; the 
nisba is Ht^Uri (cf. also alSam^anf^ p. 1 56, MosA* 
tabih and Lubb aULubdR) and is best Imown as 
that of a celebrated historian Idsrn in Guadalajara. 
Even under Arab rule there was a strong Chris- 
tian element in Guadalajara (cf. Simonet, Histoire 
de los Mozdrabes) Of its later history as a Spanish 
town, which does not concern us here, we need 
only mention that it was the residence (with a 
Gothic-Moorish palace) of the (Basque) family of 
Mendoza, the Duques del Infantado, whose most 
celebrated member “el Gran Cardenal de Espana”, 
the Cardinal-Primas of Toledo, Don Pedro Gon- 
zdlez de Mendoza, the soul of the last phase of the 
Reconquista, the recapture of Granada by the Reyes 
Catblicos in 1492, died in Guadalajara in X495. 

Bibliography*, Geogr, Worterbuchx 

Index: Faradj and WSdi ’l-Uidj&ra; EdrisI, Des^ 
crtptton de PAfrique et de VEspagne,^ p. 189, 
transl. p. 229; Aboulf^da, Geogr p. 178, transl. 
p. 255; al^Baydn al-^Moghrib,^ ii. 75 =s transl. 
p. 101 (Medfnat al-Faradj i. e.WSdi ’l-Hidi&ra); 
Bibliotheca Geogr, Arab,^ iv. (Index), In Dimish^I 
p. 244, 1 s al-hr^ wahiya ^ald nahr yusammd 
Wadi U-Htdjdra,^ transl. p. 350 “Heredj pr^s de 
la riviere Guadalaxara” with Mehren’s erroneous 
Note : “D’apr^s la position indiqu^e, Heredj pour- 
rait dtre alt^ree de Ateala de Henares” [p. 428i> 
even Henndres] is of course to be read cU^Fara^ 
simply = Medlnat al-Fara^ = Guadalajara; 
Madoz, Dicctonario,^ viii. 637 ; Gayangos, History,^ 
i 48, 319, 533; ii. 441; Crbnica del Moro 
Basis {Memoria p. Gayangos), p. 48: £t la 
ciudad de Alfar que agora llaman Agnadalfaxar 
yaze .... sobre un rrio d que dicen Aguadal- 
faxar; Rodericus Toletanus, Historia Arabum^ 
p. 62: Medina Alfaragel, quae nunc dicitur 
Guadalfasara. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADALQUIVIR, the ancient Baetis (Tar- 
tcssos, Perces, Certis), whence the province of 
Baetica (with Baeturia in the north) Andalusia, 
is the most southerly of the four great rivers of 
the Iberian peninsula flowing from N.£. to S.W. 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The Spanish name is 
derived from the Arabic WSdfiJ aUKahlr,^ popu- 
lar for al^WSdi or al^Nahr al^Kabir^ the “great 
river” also Nahr al^A^fam the “greatest river” 
(there are several WSdi 1 -Kabtr just as are 
a number of Rio Grande). We find the popular 
form as early as YSV^ ^75 (Nahr yu» 
fUlu lahu WUdi and ^[nawlnl, ii. 27$ 

{al^Nahr al-akbar allasH^ yt^raffs hi WUdi %Aodfr). 
The Guadalquivir proper rises in the Sierra d^ 
Pozo between the Sierra de Casorla and Segura 
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(Sitltiis Tugiensis and Argentarius Mons), receives 
on the left bank the Guadiana Minor formed of 
the Gttardal or Barbata (with the Cdllar), Fardes 
and Guadahortuna, and after running for a con* 
siderable distance between the Sierra Mdgina and 
Loma de 'Cl[)eda is joined by the Guadalimar (with 
the Goadal^n and Guadalmena) on the right bank; 
these three together properly form the sources of 
the Guadalquivii. Of further tributaries there may 
be mentioned on the right bank the Jdndula, the 
Guadamellato formed of the Matapuercas, Cuzna 
(Arab. /Cuzna) and Guadalbarbo above Cdrdoba, 
the Guadiato belou it, the Bemb^zar with the 
Benejarafe, the Viar with the Benalijar, the Ribera 
de Huelva (with the Gala) near Seville, the Guad- 
iamar, which flows through the famous district 
of Ajarafe or Axarafe (between Seville and Niebla) 
rich in olive trees (Arabic aUSharaf or Sharaf 
Idk^Uiya^ raised undulating ground, hill-country) 
and flows into the salt swamps on the coast (las 
Marismas) formed by the inundations of the sea. 
On the left the Guadalquivir receives the waters 
of the Guadalbulldn (from Ja6n) and the Guadajoz 
{Wadi which flows through the fertile 

Campina (Arab. Kanbamya and haubanyd)^ south 
of Cdrdoba, but its most notable tributary is the 
Genii (Arab. Shintl from the ancient 

Singilts) which runs through Granada, Loja and 
]&:iya [q, v.], and next the Corbones and Guadaira 
{Wad{iJ aira)\ Kabtar and are the modern 

Isla Mayor and Menor. 

Bibliography'. Madoz, Dicclon. Geogr,^ 
s. v. ; Edits!, Description de VA frique et de 
pagne^ p. 196; Diroishl^!, Cosmographte.^ p 112, 
246=139, 353, where ATiz/yrt = Ciillar should 
be read for Klla (Marr6koshi, History of the 
Almohades.^ p. 269,9, A'u/ya^ cf. p, 271 et seq.\ 
for Abla JCulya or Ubbedha'^ MaV^ari, i. 299; 
Aboulf6da, Geographic.^ transl. 11. 235 — 238,248, 
249, 269; Crbnica del More Rasis (ed. Gayan- 
gos), p. 61 and 62. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADIANA, Arab. Wadi or Nahr Yana or 
Ana or Ann (s. Ya^at), river Ana = Anas of the 
ancients, the Portuguese Odiana, the second most 
southerly of the four great rivers of the Ibenan 
peninsula flowing into the Atlantic Ocenn after 
parallel courses from N. E. to S. W., only navig- 
able for 40 miles from its mouth, rises in the 
mountains of the eastern Iberian border of the 
central tableland (Meseta) in the Serranfa de Cuenca, 
as, according to more recent geographers (notably 
Theobald Fischer), the Zdneara (in the N. E.) and 
the GigUela (in the N. W.) together form the proper 
source-streams of the Guadiana, not the Guadiana 
Alto flowing from southeastern Mancha from the 
18 small lakes lying in terraces one above the 
other (Lagunas de Ruidera), nor the so-called eyes 
(Ojos) of the Guadiana Bajo, which rush from the 
level* tertiary land between Daimiel and Villarta 
and soon unite with the Rio Azuer, which runs 
parallel to the Guadiana Alto from the Campo 
de Mmitiel and the spurs of the Sierra de Alcardz. 
These Ojos del Guadiana were regarded from 
ancient times as the reborn Guadiana**, for the 
Guadiana Alto, which usually disappears in summer 
in the steppes of northern Mancha at Don Qaixote*s 
home ArgamasiUa de Alba, but which otherwise can 
only discharge its waters northwards into the Zdn- 
eara« The Arab auGiors alto mention the disappear- 
ance and reappearance of the Guadiana, notably 
IdrfSi, p. f8i ( 230 ) and f86 ( 326 ), who actually 


describes the Guadiaua as al^Nahr th 

disappearing river, with a subterranean course, an 
also mentions a J^aryat Ysna above Calatrava, oi 
which cf. Kazwlnf, i. I77 = £thd*s translation, p 
361. Dimish^l {Cosmographie.^ 112 = 139 et seq. 
speaks of the Guadiana as the combination of th 
Nahr U^lis/i (river of Ucl6s = Bedija — Ridnsares- 
GigUela) with the river of {J^aEat) RabU^ (Calatravs 
q. V.) = Guadiana Alto Bajo 4* Zdneara. Mehre 
says “the river of Rabdh (Guadalaviar)*’, but instea< 
of al‘Bahr al-RUmi = Mediterranean, as the tei 
minus of the Guadiana one ought of course to rea< 
aUBahr al-Mu^lwi = Atlantic Ocean. In Dimish^!' 
second reference to the Guadiana, ibid, (only i] 
the Pans Codex), and p. 246 = 353 U^lish shoul 
be read for TortSsha (Tortosa) and {KaEat) Rabn 
for Dalaya (= Dallas W of Almerfa). The Gua 
diana is also called, as here, Nahr KaEat Rabal 
the river of Calatrava, or also Nahr U^lls/i,^ rive 
of Ucles, still oftencr Nahr Mnrida.^ the river c 
M6rida, and Nahr Ba(alyDs^ the river of Badajo 
after the piincipal towns on its banks. 

Bibliography, Madoz, Dtccion. Geogr.^ n 
27 ; Aboulf^da, Geegtaphie,^ p. 172 = 247 s., bu 
where it is wrongly said of Meiida: ^'antil 

nahr Bafalyos “south of Guadiana” for fHop 
“north” and often confused, pai 

ticularly in the Maghrib! script]; Crbnica dt 
Moro Rasts (ed. Gayangos 1852), p. 62, vvher 
probably Ucles should be read for the puzzlin 
Richin. (C. F. Seybold.) 

GUADIX, the capital of a district i 
the Spanish proMnee of Granada on th 
northern slopes of the Sierra Nevada {^ebel S&u 
latr = Solon us Mons, Q^ebel al-T/ialdl == “snow 
mountain” like Hermon), the ancient Iberian Aa 
(Colonia Julia Gemella, which was however 7 mile 
N. W, [Baedeker wrongly S. E ] of the moder 
Guadix and is distinguished as Guadix ol Viejo] 
one of the oldest bishoprics in Spain {Sedes Acc\ 
tand).^ with 13,000 inhabitants, on the left ban' 
of the stream of the same name which rises to Ui 
south (Rio de Guadix), with a Moorish castle (Al 
cazaba), in Arabic called Wadiai^^ more rarel 
Wadiya£& (and WadiyasA) also in pwetry WUa 
U-AsM and Wadi 'l^AsAat,^ with imSle t£& (frot 
wTongly explained by Mir mol as “water c 
bfe** (an explanation which is still given everywhere 
e. g. Baedeker, Spain and Portugal^ * 9 * 3 ^ P* 33^ 
and confused with ^aii/t = life, whereas axd, asM i 
of course = Acet, In the Barrio (suburb) de Sar 
tiago there are remarkable cave dwellings inhabite 
by gipsies. West of Guadix on the Fardes (An 
churon) is the ancient Arab batb Graena (froc 
the Arabic DjilyCna = Juliana), celebrated for it 
apples, hence called Dj ilyanat aUTuffnJ}^ (¥ 5^:01 
Geogr, Wbrterbnck.^ ii. 109), Dimish^I {Cosmogro 
phie,^ p. 84 = transl. p. 99, speaks of black anti 
mony {al-kukl al^swad wajmammn al-i(iimid) 
which is obtained near Guadix. The whole of th 
northern slopes of the Sierra Nevada around Gua 
dix are called in Arabic Sened Wadlash 
of Guadix., which still survives in the Spanisl 
Marquesado del Zenete (cf. Jeres del Marquesadc 
S.W. of Guadix, N«£. of the highest i>eak8 o 
the Sierra Nevada and the citadel built in 1511 
for Rodrigo de Mendoza, Marques del Zenete 
south of Guadix above Alcudia (Arab, kudyasi 
hill) de Guadix in the little town of La Calahorn 
(arabicised from the Iberian Calagurris, cf. Grdbei 
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Grumir, der Rom. PhiL.^ 1 ®, 522). In .1232 the 
first Nasrid or Ahmarld, Muhammad 1 of Granada 
made himself master of Guadix. In 1315 the Chris- 
tians under the Infante Don Pedro of Castile were 
severely defeated before Guadix. In 1489 it was 
conquered by the Reyes Catdlicos^ after having 
been previously made tributary in 1433. The 
nisba is in Arabic IVddiUsht or WadiyUshl\ for 
example it is that of the poet Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. 
NizSr who was born there. 

Bibliography, Simonet, Descripcion del 
Reino de Granada^ (1872), p. 98 — loi; do, 
Htstoria de los Mozdrabcs,^ Index; Madoz, Du- 
cionario geogrdfico,^ p. 9, 43; Idrisi, Description 
de VAfrique et de VEspagne,^ p. 202 — 247; 
Marr^koshi, History of the Almohades^ p. 269; 
Ma^^arl, i. 94-95 ; Ya^at, i. 279, where Kasr ash 
(rather Kasra^ = Caceres) is confused with 
Guadix. — Soler, Sierra Nevada y las Alpujar- 
ras,^ Madrid 1903, p. 92 — 106, where however 
Jeres (J^res) is to be read throughout for Jerez 
(only Madoz writes Jer6z). (C. F. Seybold.) 
GUARDAFUI, the most eastern cape in 
Africa, the "Apwndrm 'otKpoTijpiov of Ptolemy, 
and the Arabic Ra^s ^Aslr. The origin of the name 
IS uncertain; the only ceitain point is that the 
name HafQn (Opone) is concealed in it, indeed 
there is another cape about 60 miles southwards 
which the Arabs call ^ard {Card') Hafiin But 
it is doubtful if this Diard or Gard,^ which cannot 
be explained from the Arabic, has not been taken 
over from Europeans because the eailiest name 
given by the Portuguese is rather to be traced to 
fVard^ which word need not necessarily be of 
Arab origin. It may be possible that the name 
did not originally denote a cape but the whole 
land of Hafan (Ard Hafun) and was erroneously 
limited by the Portuguese to the Cape. 

Biblio gr ap hy\ Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
yobson\ p. 398 et seq. 

GUDJAR (GU12JI2JAR, GucJUR). The name of 
a very widely spread tri.be in Northern 
India akin to the Radjp^ts and Dibits and like 
them probably descended from Scythian immigrants 
about the fi^h century A. D. Their physical cha- 
racteristics show them to be of the purest Indo- 
Aryan type without Dravidian admixture. It has 
been shown by V. A, Smith {ffourn, Roy, As, 
Soc,,^ 1909), by A. M. T. Jackson {Bombay Gazet- 
teer 1896, Vol. i. pt. i.) and by D R. Bhandarkar 
{Epigraphic Notes and Questions,^ iii.) that the 
Gurdjaras entered Northern India about 550 a. d. 
with or soon after the White Huns. The Gurdjaras 
are first mentioned in BS^a’s Har^acarita which 
couples them with the HQ^as as enemies of Harsa's 
father. They founded a powerful state with its 
capital at Bhlnmal near Mt. AbH. From the southern 
branch of this kingdom comes the name of the 
southern Gudjrfit, while the ruling families of the 
central part developed into Rsjpnt tribes, especially 
the PratihSra or ParihSr clan. But the bulk of the 
Gurdjaras is represented by the Gtldjars of the 
present day, and their wide distribudon bears 
witness to the former extent of their rule. The 
GQdjars were mainly a pastoral race given to war 
and plunder, and the same tendencies are found 
in many at the present day. They have not the 
same reputation as steady cultivators as their near 
kindred, the Qiafs, but still they have mainly 
adopted a settled life. In the exttl^me northwest 
of India, espeoinlly in the outer fringe of the 


mountains in HasSra, J 2 iammll, KSngra and Citdiil 
they are still nomad herdsmen and speak a dialect 
of their own, known as Gudjarl or Gt^rl, in which 
Grierson finds a strong resemblance to tl^ MCwStl 
dialect of eastern RiUjpUtSna. This seems to show 
that, during the days of Gurdjara power, when 
their headquarters were in RSdjpUtSna, they adopted 
the language of that country, which has been 
retained by their least civilized outlying northern 
branch even now though isolated among speakers 
ofPandj 3 bl and Western PahSrI dialects. In Pesl^- 
war the name Gudjar is often used as a sjmonym 
for ‘herdsmen’ in general. The more settled GUd^s 
are most numerous in the modem district of Gudj- 
rSt where they are an important element in 
the population numbering 111,000 in 1901. In 
HazSra (settled and pastoral) they number 91,670, 
and in both districts as well as in the whole of 
the North and West PandjSb they are all mos- 
lims. Further east GUdj^ numerous in Hosh- 
yarpur and in the districts alodig the DjamnS both 
m the Pandjab and the United Provinces, but 
here the majority remain Hindu. In the PandjSb 
the Gudjars number 739,622 and in the U. P. 
344,000. In the whole of India they number 
2,103,000 and are found in most provinces espe- 
cially (in addition to those alre^y mentioned) 
RadjpUtana, Central India and Bombay. 

It IS generally believed that most of the pastoral 
Gudjars of the plain were forced to settle in fixed 
villages in Akbar’s time, and that the PandjSb 
GudjrSt obtained its name at that time. The con- 
version to IslSm is attributed to the reign of 
AurangzSb, but Audh tradition puts it down to 
the time of TimUr, which is very improbable. In 
addition to the Northern and Southern GudjrSts 
the tribe has given its name to GUdji^nwSla in 
the Pandjab (where however Gudjars are not num- 
erous) and to a part of the district of Saharan- 
pur formerly called GudjrSt. The GudjarStI language 
derives its name from the Southern Gudjarat prov- 
ince, and has no connection with the tribe. 

Bibh ography: Ibbetson, Outlines of Pan- 
jab Ethnography 1883), p. 262 et seq,\ 

Crooke, Tribes and Castes of N, VP, Provinces 
and Oudh,^ Vol. li. 439 et seq, (Calcutta, 1S96); 
V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India ^ 2“d ed., p. 
303; do.. The Gujaras of Rdjputdna and Ka- 
naudj in yourn Roy, As, .&r,, 1909; H. D. 
Watson, Gazetteer of the Hazara Dist, (London, 
1908), p. ^o. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

GUDJARAT in the present 2oU» century denotes 
the tract of country immediately east 
of the Peninsula of KathiawUr; but at the 
time of the Muhammadan power in India it in- 
cluded not only that, then known as S 5 ra|h, but 
also the districts as far as SUrat and even Bombay 
on the south, part of IjLbandesh and MSlwah to 
the East, and the south-west comer of RSdjpUtSna 
round AnhilwSra to the north. It was first known 
to the Muhammadans when Sultftn Ma^mUd of 
CbRznI marched from Multan to AnhilwEra and 
sacked the famous temple of SOmnath on the 
south coast of SSrath in X034 a. D. The Sidtin 
Shihab al-Din met with a check at AnhHwam in 
1178, but 16 years later this was avenged by the 
Dihll viceroy, Ku^b al-D!n Aibak. One hundred 
years afterwards the place was tideen by Ulu|^ 
^an, general of Sul(an ^AUf^ ol-DIii Kbaldjli and 
between 1347 and 1351 SuHan Mul^emmad Taddik 
waged severd campaigns in Oudj^t 
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where he died. His successor, SultSu Flrds Shfth 
esUbiished his authority in the country, which 
thenceforth remained under Muhammadan gover- 
nors, one of whom, ^ar IChfio, became an inde- 
pendent ruler of Gudjarftt, under the title of Mu- 
lafiar after the central power at DihU had 

been crushed by the invasion of ItmUr. This ruler 
was a notable general and in his time destroyed 
SdmnSth for a third time, and subdued Idar, 
and Mandn. He also saved the Dihll ruler from 
the attack of IbrShtm Shark! of QjawnpQr. He 
was succeeded by his grandson Al^mad 1 who 
founded Ahmadftbad in 1413 a. D. These rulers 
attacked at different times CSmpaner, QjQnahgafh, 
Idar, &t5r and Ka(h, and greatly extended their 
power; but towards the close of the dynasty they 
became embarrassed by the Turks and Portuguese. 
The country was invaded in 1573 — 1575 by the 
emperor Akbar, who came in person to Ahmad- 
abSd, Bardda, Cambay and SQrat, and from that 
time forward the GudjarSt country remained under 
Muhammadan viceroys of the Dihlf court until the 
rise of the MarK^has and the advent of the English 
put an end to the Muhammadan domination of 
these parts. The revenue settlement of it was made 
by the famous Todar Mai. Among the best known 
viceroys were MirzS ^Aziz KOkaltSsh, foster brother 
of the emperor Akbar; MirzS ]Chan, afterw'ards 
dignified with the title of KbSn lOiSnan; Prince 
Khurram, afterwards the emperor §hah Qjahan, in 
1618 — 1622; Prince Awrangzgb in 1644, and his 
brother DUrU ShikOh in 1648 — 1652, and Murad 
Bakbsh in 1654 — 1657. In 1659 — 1662 MahSradja 
Djaswant Singh of DjSdhpUr was governor. Early 
in the iSih century the power of the Marfithas be- 
came more and more aggressive, and the govern- 
ment fell more and more into confusion, Surat being 
sacked once by Malik Ambar and twice by Sivadji* 
An attempt by the Muhammadans to recover Ah- 
madUbad after the battle of PSnipat (1761 a. D.) 
failed, and the GaikwSr making terms for himself 
apart from the PeshwU, the British took possession 
of the GudjarSt country of the mainland in 1818. 

Bibliography', Sikandar b. Muhammad, 
Mir^al-t Sikandart,^ ed. Bombay 1851 ; ^Alf Mu- 
hammad Khan ; Mtf^at^i Ahmadi\ Mir Abu TurSb 
Wall, ed. Denison Ross, 1909; Mu- 

hammad b. ^Omar Ulu ghkh Snl, ^afar al-Walth 
bi Mu^ffar wa-Alih^ ed. Denison Ross, 1910; 
Forbes, Ras Mala^ Hindoo Annals of the pro 
vtnce of Goozorat,^ *^5^5 Elliot, Historians of 
India \ Bailey, History of Gujarat \ Bombay 
Gazetteer,^ {History of Gujarat,^ Vol. i. Part i.). 

(H. C. Fanshawe.) 

GUCJARATI, a modern Indo-Aryan ver- 
nacular language, spoken by over 9 million 
persons in Western India and by more than one 
million persons from Gndjai^t who have settled 
in other parts of the country; it has a printed 
character of its own, a modification of the DSva- 
nSgarf, and its literature extends back to the four- 
teenth century. It is the chief commercial lan- 
guage of Western India, and, as such, acquires 
modifications according to the class which uses it; 
while most of the Muhammadlins of GudjarSt speak 
Urdu, those who are descended from Hindu con- 
verts speak Gudjarfttf, and the educated members 
of this class introduce into the vocabulary of their 
native language a large number of U^Q (and, 
Chrongh it, of Arabic and Persian) words. The 
Muhammadans have employed Gudjaf^ti but little 


as a medium for literary expression, and have pn 
ferred to write either in Persian or (in more recer 
times) in Urdu. The few works written in GudjarS' 
by Muhammadans consist mainly of translations froi 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, or of religious tract 
and elementary books of rdigious instruction. 

Bibliogr ap ky\ Linguistic Survey of Indu 
Vol. ix. Part, ii., p. 323 et seg, (Calcutta, 1908) 
J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Gufaiati Prinle 
Books in the Library of the British Museuu 
(London, 1892); Id., Catalogue of the Librar 
of the India Office,^ Vol. ii. — Part. v. Marat h 
and Gujarati Books (London, 1908). 
GU^RANWALA. A district in th 
Pan di fib, 3198 sq. miles in extent with a popi 
lation m 1901 of 890,577 of whom 603,464 ar 
Muhammadan. The district lies in a level plai 
between the Canab and RSvl rivers, but does nc 
extend to the latter river. Like GU^rSt it obtain 
its name from the Gndjar tribe, but there is nc 
now a large Gudjar element in the populatior 
The district took its name from the town whic 
was founded by GUdjars. RSdjp^ts (especiall 
Bhattis), l^ats and Arams are now the most num 
erous tribes. There are Buddhist remains at Ta1< 
which has been identified with the Tse-ki5 of th 
Chinese pilgrim Hmiien Thsang. The ruins c 
Shahkot m the south perhaps represent the Sakai 
of the Hun king Mihirakula. Under the Mugha 
emperors this tract was prosperous, and some c 
the principal towns were founded. Emlnabad (prop 
erly Amfnabad) was founded by Muhammad Am!r 
and HafizSbad by Hafiz, both in Akbar’s reigc 
and ^^khopura (properly Shik6h-pura) by tli 
prince DSra ^ikoh, son of ShSh Djahan, who mad 
an irrigation channel there while his grandfathc 
Djahangir was still living. In the eighteenth cen 
tury the countiy was nearly deserted, and wa 
afterwards colonized by the Sikhs. Randjlt Sing] 
was born at GQdjranwala and erected there a mau 
soleum to his father MahSn Singh. The principa 
towns are Gudjranwala (pop. 29224) and WaXli 
abad (pop. 18069). The CanUb canal has its heai 
in the (!!anab river and irrigates a large tract ii 
the Hsfizabad and DSgran tahslls. WazIrSbfid i 
an important railway junction. 

Bibliography', Local Gazetteers and sett 
lenient reports (Lahore) ; Imp, Gazetteer of India 
Pandjfib Section (1908). 

M. Long WORTH Dames) 
GUQJRAT (Pandjab). The name of a distric 
in the Pandjfib in British India lying betweei 
33® and 32® 8' N. and 73® 17' and 74® 30' E 
It contains an area of 2051 sq.m, and a populatioi 
of 750,458 (in 1901), of which the greater par 
(87 per cent.) is Musalman. It is a submontam 
district lying between the Canab River to th< 
S. £. and the Djehlam to the N. W. The oute 
fringe of the Himalaya bounds it to the N. £ 
and the open waste of ghfihpur to the S. W. ^ 
great part of the waste land of Gudjrat and Shah 
pur is now being brought under cultivation througl 
irrigation from the Hjehlam canal. 

The district was traversed by Alexander wh< 
crossed the Hydaspes, (Vitasta, VShat or IJjehlam) 
near the modem town of Qjehlam, and skirtec 
the mountains crossing the Acesines, ((llanab), neai 
the point where it issues into the plains. It seemi 
to have formed the central portion of the kingdom 
of Poms* It afterwards formed part of the king< 
doms of the Mauryas and the Kuihans, but doei 
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not seem to have been included in the Gupta 
kingdom nor in that of Har^a. The prevalence of 
the Gadjar tribe and of the name Gudjrat makes 
it probable that the great Gurdjara kingdom which 
had its centre at BhlnmSl in RSdjptltana included 
this tract. But the local princes had no doubt 
been long separated from the central kingdom, 
which had its capital at Kannaudj when the ter- 
ritory known as Gadjsr-dSs corresponding roughly 
with the Gudjrat district was ceded by the king 
reigning at JammQ to the king of Kashmir in the 
9th century. In later times this tract from its posi- 
tion must have been the thoroughfare of every 
invading army including those of MahmUd, Mu- 
hammad b. Sam, TlmQr, Babar and Nadir ^^ah. 
Its population, whether Ujat, Radjput or GOdjar, 
was gradually converted to the Muhammadan faith; 
the Sikh religion has never made much progress 
and the country remains mainly a Musalman tract. 
In modern times a rather lax heretical sect known 
as Dittesbuhi has arisen in this district. They 
consider the founder Ditte-Sl 5 h Aram to be a 
tiue rasUl and disregard the strict doctrines and 
ceremonies of Islftm. 

Although the Sikhs did not spread their religion 
in GudjrSt they obtained possession of the country 
from the time of the abandonment of the Central 
Pandjab by Ahmad §h 5 h Durrani The Bhangi 
Misl occupied the country up to the Djehlam, and 
in 1768 they went even further, as far as RSwal 
Pindi. The dominions of the Bhangi confederacy 
were soon absorbed by Randjit Singh. After his 
death Gudjrat continued to be part of the Sikh 
kingdom till 1849, when it was the scene of the 
most severe fighting in the second Sikh war. The 
battles of Sa^dullapur, Cihanwala and Gudjiat 
took place within the limits of the distiict, and 
Gough’s victory at the latter place led to the an- 
nexation of the whole Pandjab to British India. 

The town of Gudjrat near which the battle took 
place is now the district headquarters and has a 
pop. of 19,048. It IS well known foi its damascened 
work {kdftgari). Here is the shrine of Shah Dawla 
celebrated for its semi-idiotic mendicants with 
heads artificially narrowed, known popularly as 
“Shah Dawla’s rats”. 

Bibliography'. V, A. Smith, Eai ly History 
of India Oxford 1908, pp. 59 — 67, Gautteei 
of Gudjrat in Imp. Gazetteer of Indta.^ Pro- 
vincial Series.^ Panjab, 1908; Ibbetson, Outlines 
of Panjab Ethnography.^ Calcutta, 1883; Cun- 
ningham, History of the Sikhs^ London, 1849. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
GUINEA, a land on the coast of West Africa. 
YaVat, iv. 307, mentions a land Kinawa 

(Ginawa), which, according to him, received its 
name from its inhabitants; the Ginawa are said 
to have been a Berber tribe who had penetrated 
into the land of the negroes (Sudan) and become 
neighbours of Ghana [q. v., ii. 139** et seq.'\. It 
seems to follow from this that the usual derivation 
of the name of Djenne (see above i. 1035^ et seq.') 
is incorrect. As far as we know, Marquart was the 
first to call attention to this passage in Yakut 
(Benin.^ p. clxvi). 

On the penetration of Islam among the peoples 
of Guinea, cf. the article by Westermann in Die 
Welt des Istams.^ i. 85 et seq. and the literature 
quoted there. For further details cf. the article SUDAN. 

GUL (p.) the rose. The rose^ plays a great 
part in Oriental poetty, whence its name frequently 


appears in the titles of Persian, Turkish and Indian 
b^ks. The relations between the rose and the 
nightingale have already been discussed above (art. 
bClbOl, i. 785a). There are therefore numerous 
poems with the title Gut u Bulbul.^ but the rose 
is also associated with other things; cf. the indices 
in the Grundriss der Iran. Phil,.^ ii,, and in Gibb, 
History of Ottoman Poetry. Here we will only men- 
tion Gut u ^anawbar.^ “the Rose and the Pine tree”, 
a subject which has been chosen mainly by writers 
in India. A Persian version is mentioned by £th6 
in the Grundriss der Iran. Phil.y ii. 321 ; on the 
versions in Hindustani and other modern Indian 
dialects cf. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litter. 
Htndouie\ i. 157 et seq. The same author pu- 
blished a complete French translation of this poem 
in the Revue Orient, et Amertc..^ vii. 69 — -120; on 
the original editions that have been published in 
the East, cf. Eth6, p. 323. 

GOL-BABA, a BektSshl der vish, anative of 
Marzifnn (Marsiwan in Asia Minor in the wilayet 
of Siwas) took part in several^ars waged by the 
Turks m the reigns of Sultans Mehemnied II, 
Bayazid II, Selim 1 and SulaimSn 11 and fell 
during the siege of Buda (Ofen) in a skirmish 
below the walls of the city on the 29* Rabi^ ll 
948 = 2i''t August 1541 (PeCewi, i. 227). After 
he had been buried on the spot where he had 
fallen, Sulaiman 11 declared him the patron saint 
of the city (goz^iisu). His name was also borne 
by a Bekta^i monastery near the hot springs of 
Weli-bey outside the Khoros gate, which was 
founded for charitable purposes by the descendants 
of Ghazi Mikbal. The tomb of the saint still 
stands in Budapest; it is in the Turkengasse 
(Torokuteza) and is in the form of an octagon, 
on which IS a dome covered with lead plates and 
wooden tiles, on the top of which is a lantern. 
Its exterior is covered by creeping plants. T6th 
Bela discusses this saint in his Szdjrbt Szdjra 

Bibliography: Ewhya Celebi, StyUhat- 
name.^ vi. 225, 244 (his authority 1$ information 
given him by his father). (Cl. Huart.) 
GULBADAN BEGAM, daughter of the 
Emperor Babur, half-sister of HumSyfin, and 
aunt of Akbar. Her mother was Dild^ Begam, 
whose real name, apparently, was Sshha Sultan, 
and who was daughter of Sul^n MahmOd MirzS 
the ruler of Samarkand. Gulbadan was bom in 
the city of KSbul, and as in her charming Me- 
moirs she tells us that she was eight years old 
when her father died, i. e. in the last week of 
December 1530, she must have been bom in 929 
(1523). She remained in KSbul when her father 
went off to the conquest of India, but she joined 
him in 1529 and she was in Agra when he 
died. She was there also in 1539 when HumS- 
yfin returned, defeated, from Bengal. By this time, 
apparently, she had been married to Kbizr Kh^Sdja 
KhSn, a CagjiatSi Moghul and a great-grandson 
of Yunus KhSo. Rieu states that the marriage 
took place in 942 (1545), but I do not know 
on which authority. By her husband, who was 
an officer of HumSyUn and of Akbar, and who 
was at one time governor of the PandiJlb^ she 
had at least one son, Muhammad YSr, and one 
daughter. When HumSyUn was driven out of 
India, she did not accompany him to Persia, 
but remained in Af^SnistSn with her brothers 
KSmran and HindSi, and did not see ,HamS- 
yun again till IS45« ^he did not leave Kihul 
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for India till after HumSyQn's death, arriving there 
in 1 557, the second year of the reign of her nephew. 
In 1576 she went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 
company with her niece Salima SultSn Begam and 
other royal ladies. On her way back, she ww 
shipwrecked at Aden, and did not return till 
1581 or 1582 (BadS^anl, Lowers translation, 216). 
In 1590 she went to KSbul in company with 
Akbar*s mother, in order to visit the emperor. 
She died at Agra on 6 Cfeu *1-Hidjdja loii (7 May 
1603), not long after the death of Queen Elizabeth 
of England. She was then 82 lunar years of age. 
The correct date of her death is given in Rieu's 
Catalogue^ lii. 1083. She was greatly respected, 
and Akbar himself took her bier upon his shoulder. 

The interesting thing about Gulbadan is that 
she wrote her Memoirs. The work is called the 
HumayUnnamah and has been edited and trans- 
lated by Mrs A. Beveridge for the Royal Asiatic 
Society (London 1902). Unfortunately the only 
known MS. is that described by Rieu in his 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. I, 247, and it is im- 
perfect, and breaks off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. She wrote the Memoirs at the request of 
Akbar in order to furnish his secretary Abu ’1-Fazl 
with materials for his history. Probably this was 
in 1587. Her book is valuable on account of its 
domestic details , and gives a pleasing picture 
of the author, and of Court-life in HumlyUn’s 
time. There are several references to Gulbadan in 
the third volume of the Akbarhdmah. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

GULBARGA, spelt Kalburga in MarSthI, was 
a town of little importance until ^Ala^ al-Din 
Bahman Shah made it his capital in 1347 on 
establishing his independence as sultSn of the 
Dakhan. It remained the capital of the Dakhan 
until 1429, when A^mad Sh^h I, ninth king of 
the BahmanI dynasty, rebuilt Bldar and transferred 
his court thither. On the disruption of the Bah- 
mani kingdom in 1490 Gulbarga was in the pos- 
session of the African eunuch, Dastnr Dinar, but 
ten years later he was defeated and slain by 
YUsuf 'Adil ShSh and the city and province were 
absorbed in BldjSpUr and remained part of that 
kingdom until it was annexed to the Mughal 
empire by Awrangzlb (^Alamglr) m 1686. The 
city is famous for its great mosque and for the 
shrine of Muhammad GlsH DarSz, a saint who 
flourished in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

B iblio gr ap hy : Historic Landmarks of 
the Deccan^ by Major T. W. Haig. 

(T. W. Haig.) 

gOlek BOQHAZ, the Turkish name of the 
celebrated Pylae Ciliciae of the ancients, which 
have already been often described. The name is 
derived from a place named Giilek in the neigh- 
bourhood which, according to Cuinet, has including 
some other adjoining villages a population of 1850. 
In the Armenian notices we find Guglag in place 
of Giilek, latinised as Gogulat or Coqelaquus^ al- 
though the Latin chroniclers always speak of the 
Porta yudae. In the Arab chroniclers we find 
simply Darb or Darb al~SalSma» For a more de- 
tailed description see the works quoted below. 

Bibliography*, Ritter, Brdkunde,^ xix. 2, 
p. 273 et seq, J Ramsay, Historic, Geogr, of Asia 
Minor p. 349 et seq,\ Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliph,,, p. 133 et seq.*, Cutnet, 
La Turquie d^Asie, ii. 49. 

OOLISXXN, a place in the Caucasus (in 


the gouvemement of Elisavetpol), famous for the 
peace concluded there (peace of Gtllistftn) in 
i8r3. Instigated by Napoleon, Falh ^All Shah had 
declared war against Russia. After the victories ot 
the Russian general Kotliarcvsky at Aslanduz and 
Lenkoran the treaty of GUlistfin was concluded on 
the I2dx (24‘1») October 1813, by which Russia 
came into the possession of the khSnates of Kara- 
bagh, Sheki, ShitwSn, Derbend, Kuba, Baku and 
Talish. The khSnate of Gandja [q. v.] had been 
previously occupied by the Russians so that the 
treaty only ratified what was actually a fact. At the 
same time Persia pledged herself not to maintain 
any warships on the Caspian Sea. (A. Dirr.) 

GULISTAN (p), “land of roses, rose-garden”, 
the name of a celebrated didactic work, a 
mixture of prose and verse, by the Persian poet 
Sa^I of ShlrSz, consisting of a preface, eight chap- 
ters (the lives and doings of kings, manners and 
customs of the derwishes, frugality, advantages of 
silence, love and youth, infirmity and old age, im- 
portance of education and rules of conduct) and 
an epilogue. A number of anecdotes interwoven 
give us information on the personal experiences 
of the poet. The GulistUn was completed in 656 
(1258), one year after the Boston*, it bears a de- 
dication to the Atabeg of FSrs, Abu Bakr b. Sa'd 
b. Zangl and his son Sa^d and has appeared in 
numerous editions (the best European ones are by 
E. B Eastwickj Hereford 1850*, Johnson, ibid. 
1863; J. T. Platts, London 1874) and translations ; 
of the latter we may mention . Latin: by G. Gen- 

{Rosarium Pohttcum, 1651, 1655)? French 
by D*All^gre(i704), Gaudin (1789, 1791), Semelet 
(1834), Defr^mery (1858), Franz Toussaint (with a 
preface by Comtesse de Noailles, 1913); German: 
by A. Olcarius (JPerstanisches Rosenthal, 1654, 1660), 
Schummel (i775), B. Dorn (1827), Ph. Wolff 
(1841), K. H. Graf (1846), G. H. F. Nesselmann 
(Berlin 1864); English: by Gladwin (Pers text 
with transl., Calcutta 1806, 1809), Dumoulin (1807), 
J Ross (1823), Eastwick (1852), J T. Platts (Lon- 
don 1873), E. H. Whinfield (Pers. text with transl. 
and notes, London 1880), Edw. Arnold (1899); 
Roumanian: by Gh. Popescti Ciocanel (Plocsti 
i9o6);^Polish. by Biberstein-Kazimirski (Paris 
1876), Italian, by Gherardo de Vincentiis (se- 
lection, Naples 1873); Arabic, by jQjibra^il b. 
Ynsuf al-Mukhalla‘^(i263 = 1847); HindastSnl: 
by Mir Shir ^All Afs5s under the direction o! 
John Gilchrist {Bagh-i Urdu, Calcutta 1802). 

Bibliography*, H. Ethe in the Grundr. 

der iran, PhiloL, ii. 293 — 296, 297, 570. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

GDLKHANE, the “house of roses”, or Gul- 
khjane MeidUnl, is the name of a part of the gar- 
dens, which lie along the Sea of Marmora on the 
east side of the old imperial Serai in Stambul; 
the name is derived from the fact that in olden 
days the building, m which the rose sweetmeats 
for the use of the court were prepared, stood there. 
The place is famous in history because the cele- 
brated firmfin of Sul^n ^Abd al-Madjld, the so-called 
JCha{{d ihfirlf promulgating the reforms, was pu- 
blicly proclaimed there on Sunday the 26^^ Sb^^ban 
**55 (3^ November 1839)^ cf. the description in 
Rosen, Geschichte der TUrkei, ii. 14 et seq, ; Lutfl, 
I TdrllJk, vi. 59 et seq,*, on the place itself cf. 
White, Three Years in Constantinople, i. no, and 
Revue His tor, publ, par Vlnst, d^Hist, Ott,, i. 
' 29* H teq, (J. H. Mordtmamm.) 
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GULPAYAGAN, a town in Persia at the 
foot of the Zagros range in the fertile valley of 
the The Arab geographers give the form of 

the name Qjarb&dhakfia, i. e. GurbSdhakSn. Ijl&didjf 
HithUnnumU^ p. 299 still knows both forms 
for his DarbSyagfin is probably only a misprint 
for Gttr 1 >Syagan. It is only in the modern times 
that the place is frequently mentioned; the Arab 
geographers only refer to it as a station on the 
road from I^pShSn to Hamadh&n* Although Gul- 
pslyagan is the capital of a Persian province, which 
exports opium, tobacco and cotton in addition 
to agricultural produce satisfying the local requi- 
rements, It gives one the impression of considerable 
decay. Among the 12,000 — 15,000 inhabitants are 
a few Jews, about 150 families. 

Bibliography'* YfikUt, ii. 40; 

Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ 
210, Ritter, Erdkunde^ ix. 63; Aubin, La Perse 
d^Aujourd^hui.^ 3 10 et KazwInT, ed. Whs- 
tenfeld, ii. 233; Schefer, Stassetnameh., Suppl. 
192; Brugsch, Rctse nach Persien*^ ii. 25 seq* 
GCLSHENY , a Turkish poet, bom in 
SarOkhSn (Asia Minor in the wilSyet of Aidin), 
a contemporary of Muhammad IT, to whom he 
dedicated his book, led the life of a hermit. His 
Makalat consist of series of moralising dialogues 
in verse illustrated by anecdotes. 

Bibliography'* Gibb, Ottoman Poetry.^ ii. 
378; V. Hammer, Osm* Dichtkunst.^ i. 286. 

(Cl. Huart ) 

GOLSHENI (vShaikh IbrAhIm), a celebrated 
mystic of the IChalwetl order, a native of 
AdharbaidjSn, studied in Tabriz and migiated to 
Cairo after Shah Isma^Il had proclaimed the Shfa 
creed the state religion of Persia. After the capture 
of the city by the Turks he was treated with the 
greatest lespect by SultSn Selim I. In 935 (1528- 
1529) he went to Constantinople on Sultan Su- 
laiman’s invitation, where he was received with 
unusual distinction. He died in 940 (1533-1534) 
in Cano. He wrote a Persian mystic poem ot 
40,000 distiches entitled Mdnawl in answer to 
i^alal al-Din RSmPs Matknawl* Of his numerous 
pupils particular mention may be made of the 
poet UsUlI of Yenidje-i Wardar and the mystic 
Yusuf called Slne-Cak. An order founded by him 
bears his name GulshenI or sometimes is also 
called Rusheni after the epithet of his teacher 
and consecrator Dede ‘^Omar Rusheni. This order 
is distinguished by the form of its turban of 
eight folds. 

Bibliography'* Gibb, Ottoman Poetry,^ ii. 
374; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau.^ iv. 625, 630. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

GUMAL. A river in Afghanistan formed 
by the junction of the Gumal proper which rises 
near Ghaznin, with the Kundar in the Wano ter- 
ritory. It then flows eastward and, after being 
joined by the Zh 5 b from the south, passes through 
the Gumal Pass into the plains of the Indus valley. 
Its water is here diverted into irrigation channels, 
and does not reach the Indus except during high 
floods. The Gumal Pass is one of the principal 
passes from India into Af£^ 3 nist&n, and is more 
used than any other by the Powindahs or nomadic 
traders of the Qhalzai and other tribes. 

Bibliography'* Vigne, Qhustni*^ London, 
1840. (M. Long WORTH Dames.) 

GOMOaH'SHANE, the "silver house^* (trans- 
lated into modem Greek as capital 


of a sandNF of wUsyet of Trapezunt, and till 
1913 see of the Greek Metropolitan of Chaldia, 
is said to have been founded only 250 years ago 
and according to EwliyS (ii. 343) identical wiUi 
DjSndje which is known as a mint for silver 
currency from SuleimSn 1 to ^OsmSn II GiimUsb- 
kh 3 ne was formerly the centre of the mining in* 
dustry in the coast lands of Pontus famous even 
in antiquity for its silver; in the xviii^** century 
(under MahmUd I) ghrUsh (dollars) were struck 
there for a time. During the war of 1828-1829 
the Russians temporarily occupied the district of 
GUmiish-kh^ne ; aher their departure the greater 
part of the Greek inhabitants, who were mainly 
engaged in working the mines, migrated and the 
mining industry declined. Recently attempts have 
been made, but without marked success, by Euro- 
pean enterprise to set the flooded mines at work 
again; argentiferous lead is exploited there. The 
present population is about 3000 half of which 
are Greeks. The rich decorations of the five Greek 
churches , which date from^ a time when the 
Greek population numbered 5000 families, testify 
to the prosperity of the earlier inhabitants (cf. 
Dj ihannunia.^ p. 622, 623; Hamilton, Researches^ 
i. 234 et seq.'^ Triantaphy Hides, Tik flerr/ic^, p. 
97 et seq*',^ Sava Joannides, Haropla Tperrs^oUvro^^ 
p. 141, 248 et seq*'^ Cuinet, La Turquie eCAste^ 
1. 122 et seq*'^ view in Texier, Descr, de rAr^ 
nUnu,^ la Perse etc., PI 2). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

GUR6ANI. a Balo 5 tribe located partly in 
the plains of the D 5 ra GhazI IQ^n District of the 
Pan^Sb, and partly in the adjacent mountains 
called Marl and DrSgal in the SulaimRn Mts. 
and the upland plains of Sh am and Phail 3 wa|^. 
They are of mixed origin, some sections being 
Dodais of Sindh RadjpUt extraction, and others 
being Rind Balo 5 of pure blood. The Chiefs 
family belongs to one of the D 5 dSI sections. The 
tribe was till lately very turbulent and often at 
war with its neighbours and with the Sikhs. In 
184S they joined Edwardes against the Sikhs. The 
Lasharl and DurkSnl sections are mountaineers 
occupying a very difficult hill country. 

Bib liograp hy% Longworth Dames , The 

Baloch Race.^ I^ondon 1904; Edwardes, A Year 

on the Punjab Frontier ^ London, 1850. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 

GURfil, Gureji, GurihistXn. [Sec Georgia]. 

GURGANDJ. Arabic ^urdjRnlya, a town m 
the northern part of I£h^ Srizm; on the situation 
of the town and the arm of the Oxus which flows 
past it, cf. the article AmU-daryX, i. 34xa. Although 
the town is first mentioned by the Arabs, it was 
undoubtedly founded m the pre-Muhammadan pe- 
riod; the oldest Chinese name for Srizm (Ytte- 
kien) is apparently to be traced to the name 
GurgSndj* In what condition the Arabs found the 
northern part of the country is not narrated in 
the sources dealing with the Arab conquest (93 :==: 
712). In the ivii» = century Sb'^firizm broke 
up into two mdependent kingdoms, the land of 
the ^^'SrizmshSh with KSth, the > ancient capital 
of the country, and the land of the Emir of Gur- 
g&ndj. According to al-Blrttni {Chronopgy*^ cd. 
Sachau, p. 36), the dynasty which had fis residence 
in K&th only retained the regal title (0ihiyd) 
after the Arab conquest; the real power (wit&ya) 
was henceforth sometimes in the hands of the 
members of “the dynasty Itself, sometimes % tjne 
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hMidt of others, until under its last ruler both 
(the dfihlya and witUyct) were finally taken from 
it. This statement is interpreted by Sachau (Sir'A.- 
Wien* Ak*^ Ixxiii. 499) to mean that the 
old dynasty resided in KSUl nnd the Arab wSlI 
in GurgSn^ and that the political separation of 
north from south was brought about by this sy- 
stem of dual rule. In the year 385 = 995 the 
Emir of GurgSndi succeeded in conquering Kfith) 
overthrowing the dynasty which had held it since 
pre-Muhammadan times, uniting lyi^anzm once 
more into a single kingdom and transferring the 
title |G}vrgnzmsb^ to his own house, 

GurgSndj is described as the second largest 
town in I^wgrizm by the Arab geographers of 
the ivth = x‘h century (cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan^ 
ii. 146 et seq,\ G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ p. 447 et seq^\ in contrast to 
the ancient town of Ksth it was then a rapidly 
rising city of commerce and industry. After the 
union of the two kingdoms Kath and GurgSndj 
are described as the two capitals of this kingdom 
each enjoying equal privileges; under the later rulers 
and governors, Kftth gradually became quite over- 
shadowed by GurgSndj. The period of GurgSndj's 
greatest prosperity coincides with the rule of the 
lOi^SrizmsbShs of the vith = xii*l» and viiil» = xiii^^ 
century. YsViSt (ii. 54, 486; iv. 260 et seq,) 
gives most of the notices, unfortunately however 
very scanty, of the brilliant capital of this dynasty ; 
3 farsakh from the capital there was in this period 
another town called “Little GurgSndj”. Cjuwaini’s 
account of the siege and capture of the city by 
the Mongols in 618=1221 contains much in- 
formation on the topography of GurgSndj in the 
vii**' = xiii*l» century; cf. the text in Schefer, 
Chrestomathie Persane^ ii. 136 et seq, and the 
comparison with other sources m W. Barthold, 
Turkestan^ 11. 467 et seq. The city is said to have 
been rased to the ground on this occasion, the 
dikes destroyed and the whole district inundated 
by the AmU-DaryS; on the contrary other sources 
(QjQzdjSnl, Tabak<lt< Na^tri^ transl. Raverty, p. 
281, 1000; cf. also ‘^Abd al-Karlm Bukhari, 
ed. Schefer^ p. 78), say that several buildings, 
including the tomb of Sultan Takash escaped de- 
struction. The inscription found in a minaret (cf. 
the picture in H. Landsdell, Through Russian 
Central Asia^ p, 517) giving the date of erection 
as 401 = 1010-1011, published by Katanow (Za- 
piski vast. otd. arkh* obsiic,^ xiv, 015 et seq\ act- 
ually shows that some remains of pre-Mongol 
GurgSndj survived to the present day. On 
the commercial city rebuilt on another site a few 
years later, cf. urgenC. (W Barthold.) 

GURSQAN, a title of the rulers of the 
KarS l^iitSi [q. v.]. The word is said by the 
Muslim authorities to mean "KbSn of K.bSns” 
(jE&Sn-i £ianan). This explanation is rejected by 
Grigoryew (^Vostobniy Turkestan^ i. 398) and Gur- 
UlSn equated to Mongol Giirgen = “son in law”; 
the founder of the kingdom of the !KarS-|^itSi 
is said by him to have adopted this title because 
he was related to the former Emperors of the 
house of Liao (in North China). Documentary 
authority on whieh this view might be supported 
' has not yet been found; nor do we know any 
better how far fhe language of the KhitSi was 
related to Mongol or had adopted Mongol words 
and whether a form •Gu 4 hS»’* 1 ^** “Gttrgen” could 
be explained by any phonological peculiarities of 


this language; indeed the Persian accounts of the 
IjLartt-KhitRi show that the Chinese word fu-ma 
was used for son-in-law at the GurkbSn's court 
(cf. Defr6mery'$ note to his edition of Mir^ond, 
Histoire des Sultans du Khflre%m^ p. 124). Cinglz- 
ICfeSn’s rival Ciama^:a (cf. the article Cingiz-khAN, 
i. 857* infra) adopted the title “GUrhhto” in 
the early years of the xiii‘h century, apparently 
in imitation of the rulers of the ^ark-KbitRi; the 
title does not seem to be found later. 

(W. Barthold.) 

GWALIOR, (GwAliyXr), the capital of the 
principal Native State of Central India, ruled by 
the MahRradjR Sindhia, is chiefly famous for its 
fortress, situated on a great table rock of Vindhyan 
sandstone. This rock rises 300 feet above the 
plain, and stretches two miles from north to south, 
and is half a mile broad at its widest point. It 
was threatened by SultRn MahmQd of Ghazni in 
1032, and was captured in 1196 for Sultan ShihRb 
al-Din Ghorl, by his Dihll deputy, Ku^b al-Din 
Aibak from the Parihars, who had ousted the 
KaChwfiha Rajjputs. It was recovered by the Pa- 
rihRrs 14 years later, but was reconquered by the 
emperor Iltutmish in 1232 after a long siege, which 
ended in the immolation of the women of the 
defenders at the Djauhar tank at the north end 
of the fortress. After capturing the fort, the em- 
peror destroyed the famous Surya Deva temple, 
which stood near the Suraij Kund at the south 
of the tableland. During the confusion caused by 
the invasion of the emperoi TimCr, the place 
was seized by the TOnwRra RRsijputs, who held 
it till 1518, in spite of several sieges by HSshang 
Shah of MRlwa, Husain Shfih SharVi of Djawnpflr 
and the Lodi Kings of Dihli. During this century 
and a quarter the place rose to high renown, 
especially under RRdjR MRn Singh, who built the 
famous MRn Mandir (palace), and the principal 
gate leading into the fort. When the fort sur- 
rendered to IbrRhlm Lsdi he carried off from It 
to Dihll a famous brazen bull, which was after- 
w^ards transferred to FathpUr Sikrl, and there 
broken up. The emperor BRbur visited Gwalior 
in 1526. In 1542 It fell to the Pa|hRn SultRn 
ShSr Shah Stir, and under him and his son IslRm 
ShRh, who died there in 1553, it was practically 
the capital of India. It was surrendered to Akbar 
soon after his accession, and the fine tomb of 
Muhammad Ghawtb near the foot of the fortress 
is, with the mausoleum of the emperor HumayQn 
at Dihll, one of the earliest important works of 
Mughal architecture in India. Under the Mughal 
emperors the fortress became a state prison, and 
many inconvenient members of the royal family 
died in the Naw CawkI cells near the north- 
west gate of the fort, known as the Dhgnda-p 5 l. 
The Mughal governor Mu^tamid Kh&n built a 
small mosque by the GanRsh Gate, and deepened 
the NOr SRgar Tank ; he also destroyed the shrine 
of the hermit GwRlipa, from whom the rock is 
said to derive its name. The QjRmi^ Masdjid, a 
fine building, was begun about 1605 and finished 
60 years later. The QjahRnglrl Mandir (about 
290 by 180 ft.) was built in the reign of the fourth 
Mughal emperor, north of the palace of MRn 
Singh, and upon the site of that of the SQr em- 
perors; the ^RhdjahRnl Mandir (520X170 ^ 1 *) 
stands north again of the former on the spot 
where the palace of the emperor HumRyOn once 
stood. After th^ of the emperor Alpnad 
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aab at the battle of Plnipat (i^6i) the fortress 
fell into the hands, first of the CJats and afterwards 
of the Marllt^as; captured by the British in 1780 
and handed over to the RSnfi of G5had, it was 
again taken by the MarS^has in 1781, After various 
vicissitudes, it was occupied by British troops from 


t^S 


1857 till 1886, since when it has been in the 
hands of the MahSrBdjS Sindhia. 

Bibliographyx Gwalior State GaatUeer 
(Calcutta, 1908); Af chaeological Survey of India^ 
First Series, Vol. ii. (l86a — 1865), p. 330. 

(H. C. Fanshawe.) 
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HA, the 26*^^ letter of the Arab alphabet with 
the numerical value 5, our h\ it has survived 
everywhere except m Mdtese where it has become 
hamza or ^ As a feminine termination al- 
td'niiM) with the pronunciation i the character 
receives the two points of the letter In reality 
the written form is here based on the ah pro- 
nunciation of the feminine termination at in pausa, 
while the pronunciation at (as in Hebrew) has 
survived in combination with a vowel following. 
The transition from at to ah in pause did not, 
however, take place at the same time throughout 
the whole of the Arabic language wherever spoken, 
but appeared earlier in the w^est, where the pro- 
nunciation was authoritative for the orthography, 
than in the east (Noldeke, Beitr zur Sent. Sprach- 
wissenschaft.^ p. 10), so that the Persians have 
adopted Arab words with the pronunciation at. 
In Arabic itself this h was afterwards dropped 
everywhere so that the spelling with h has now 
only a historical interest. 

9 A, the 6tl» lettei of the Arab alphabet with 
the numerical value 8. It is a guttural character- 
istic of the Semitic languages, approximating to 
the unvoiced sound corresponding to ^atrt [q. v., 
i. 2iii>], as ^atn passes into ^ 3 ®, wheie it dialecti- 
cally drops its voiced pronunciation ; e. g. in Egyp- 
tian Arabic by assimilation {arbahtalar 14 from 
arba^ta^Sar') and in Maltese throughout when final 
(dumUh from dumtP') Our knowledge of the nature 
of this sound is no more complete than that of the 
related ^atn. A discussion of the various views 
may be found in E. Mattesson, Etudes phonologic 
ques sur le dialecte arabe vulgaii e de Beyrouth 
(Upsala 1910), p. 41 et seq. — In South Arabia 
the sound approximates to ^ 3 ^ The Persians and 
Turks also pronounce h for h in words borrowed 
from the Arabic, — In various African names 
e. g. that of the Hausa people the spelling with 
ha^ ( 5 ua#^£>) is simply an affectation, it is really /i. 

(H. Bauer.) 

AL-^ABA 7 y the name in South Arabia for 
a sacred area, which is under the protection 
of a saint, who is usually buried there, and is a 
place of refuge. No one who seeks asylum on this 
holy ground may be slain or attacked there, '’rhe 
verb habala in South Arabia means “to hold back’’ 
“to restrain”. The most important liabal in South 
Arabia is that of l^jehel KadUr, which lies to the 
south of the village of Liljya (Lahya) on the 
Wadi Qabban in the land of the WaliidT [q, v.]. 
Four saints (mad^ikk of the tribe of Ba Mar^Ul, 
to whom Libya belongs, are buried there. This 
habaf therefore is also known as Habat abArba^a. 
It is uninhabited, and the surrounding tribes only 
allow their cattle to pasture there after the rains. 
Besides places of refuge which ^are called ^ba^ 
there are others which bear the name hawfa [q. v.]. 


Bibliographyx Comte de Landberg, Arabica^ 
v. 203-204, 205, 206, 207, 214. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

^ABBA, literally gram or kernel, a fraction 
in the Troy weight system of the Arabs, 
of undefined weight. Most Arab authors describe 
the habba as Veo the unit of weight adopted, 
as a Vio dUnak (which in Arab metrology 

is a sixth part of the unit, sec i. 9i2i>), but 
there are other estimates whrch vary from */48 to 
Yij. The habba thus means something very dif- 
ferent according to the unit of weight, there is 
a habba of the silver measure, a ^bba of the 
gold measure, a ^abba of the mithVttl, later of the 
dirham etc. On the supposition that the oldest 
Arab unit of Troy weight was the mijihV^l [q- v.] 
oi 4*25 grammes (65^2 grains Troy), we get as 
the most probable weight of the habba in the 
early days of Islam about 70-71 milligrammes 
(i.i grains), which approximately agrees with the 
European apothecary’s weight of the granum (grain, 
of the pound) as it was used throughout 
Europe down to the most recent times (cf. the 
English Troy grain of 64.8 milligrammes). The 
statements regarding the subdivisions and multi- 
ples of the habba also vary; the habba is usually 
divided into 2 grains of barley (i^a^tr) or 4 grains 
of rice {aruzz) or about loo mustard-seeds {Mar- 
dat)\ sometimes 3 and sometimes 4 habba on the 
other hand make a klral [q. v.]. 

At the present day in Constantinople in Troy 
measure (for precious metals, jewels and drugs) 
the habba, of which four make a weighs 

50.04 milligrammes f.75 grains) (the drachm of 
64 habba thus weights 3.2025 grammes = 49.4235 
Troy grains); in the coinage system it is somewhat 
heavier: 50.11 milligrammes (the coin-drachm = 
3.207 grammes = 49.497 grains Troy). In Cairo 
the habba, of which 3 go to the is the 

same for all measures: 64.3417 milligrammes (one 
drachm = 3.0884 grammes = 47.66 grains Troy). 

Bibliographyx S. Bernard, Notice sur les 
Folds arabes {Desciiption de I'J^gypte^ fitat 
Moderne, Vol. xvi. of the octavo edition, p. 73- 
io6); Don Vasquez Queipo, Essai sur les Sy^ 
stemes metriques et mone'taires des anciehs Pm- 
ples.^ Pans 1859; S. Lane-Poole, The Arabian 
Historians on Mohammedan Numismatics {Num^ 
Chron..^ Third Series, Vol. iv. 1884); Edw. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians \ 1846, iii. 230; H. Sauvaire, Mali- 
riaux pour servir h VHistoire de la Numis- 
matique et de la Metrologie musulmams^ Paris 
1882; do., Arab Mttrology {Journ, Bk As. 

1877 — 1884); Decourdemanche, Traiti pratique 
des Poids et Mesures des Peuples anciens et des 
Arabes Paris 1909; do., Sur les Misqals et 
Dirhems arabes^ Paris 1908; C. Mau8s,^Z<’t de 
la Numismatique musulmopse etc., Paris 1898; 
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and the metrological text books; e. g. F Noback^ 
Munt’-^ Mass’- und Gewichtsbuch\ Kelly’s Uni- 
virsai Cambist^ etc* (E. v. Zambaur.) 

]^BBAN(ABBAN),a town in South Arabia, 
the capital of the territory of the Upper WRhnil 
[q. V.], situated in the wRdI of the same name. 
Accor^ng to Miles it has about 4000 inhabitants, 
but this figure seems to be too high. The Sul|Rn 
of the Wi^idl dwells here in the Castle of Mosna^a 
QR^ir, which is built on a small isolated hill in 
the midst of the city and surrounded by a wall. 
The town itself has no walls and only two watch- 
towers at each end of it. The houses are strongly 
built like little fortresses and, as usual in the land 
of the Wahidi, often five stories high In the houses 
of the better families the second storey is used 
as a madihs (reception-room). Besides one large 
mosque, HabbRn h^ eight smaller ones and an 
importsmt library. The town is divided into four 
quarters: i. the quarter of the HadramI and RaTya; 
2. that of the Jews; 3. that of the family of the 
Fa]|^ Mul^ammad b. Hasan al-^ibli (of the pro- 
minent family of Muhammad b. ^Umar in al-Haw^a 
and al-Rawda) and 4. that of the carpenters who 
here form a caste and are descended from the 
ancient great carpenter family of al-'^Awd, who 
came originally from Jeshbum and are now scat- 
tered throughout almost all South Arabia. The 
Jews (about 200 in number) are mostly goldsmiths 
and, as usual in South Arabia, are subject to many 
restrictions; they may not carry arms, nor acquire 
land and have to pay a kind of poll-tax fur da) 
to the SultRn. Miles saw many inscriptions, which 
he describes as Hebrew near HabbSn in the little 
wadi of Shu^aib. 

Bibliography*. K. Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xii. 
624; H. V. Maltzan, Reise nach Sudarabun.^ p. 
230; Comte de Landberg, Arabtca.^ v. p. 216 — 
220. (J. SCHLBIFER.) 

ffABESH, see abyssinia, i. 119 et seq. 

B. Aws. [See abU tammXm]. 

QABIB B. Masi.ama, a Meccan of the clan of 
BanC Fihr, one of the Caliph Mu'awiya’s greatest 
generals. He is generally recognised as a companion 
of the Prophet except by the Medina school, who 
are infatuated by their anti-Umaiyad prejudices. 
The chronology confirms the correctness of this 
view. For, as he must have been about 15 years 
old at Muhammad’s death, there is no reason to 
suppose that he was not personally acquainted 
with him. He very early took part in the first 
fighting in Syria and vigorously championed the 
cause of the Umaiyads. Under the governorship 
and later the Caliphate of Mu^Swiya he disting- 
uished himself by his numerous incursions into 
Asia Minor and particularly Armenia. Tradition 
ascribes to him the conquest of the latter country. 
He IS also known as Habib al-RUm.^ Habib of 
Byzantium, on account of his frequent raids into 
Byzantine terntory. He was also a mudiab al- 
ddwa i. e. he possessed the privilege of having 
all his prayers and requests answered by God. He 
must have died at the age of about 55 early in the 
reign of the Caliph Mu^wiya; at least he seems 
to have played no part in history after this date. 

Bib liogra p hy: Ibn ^adjar, Iql&ba (Egyptian 
editiem), i. 309. A complete bibliography is given 
in my Miudes sur le regno du Calif e Omaiyade 
Mo^Uwia (H. Lammens.) 

QUBiB al-NACIBIAR (the carpenter), the 
jiaint of Ao^ki^a^ after whom Mount SUpius 


is called by the Arabs, because a much visited 
grave, alleged to be his, is said to be there (cf. 
above i. 360^). This Muslim saint is no other than 
the Agabus mentioned in Acts xi. 27 — 30 and xxi. 
10 et seq,.^ and his legend, which is related m 
Sura xxxvi. 12 et seq.., although his name is not 
mentioned, is consequently of Christian origin. 
When Allah, as is there related, sent two apostles 
(according to the expositors, Yaljya and YUnus) 
and afterwards a third (Sham^un) to convert the 
inhabitants and the latter threatened them with 
death if they did not give up preaching, a man 
came running from the most distant part of the 
town, who warned his fellow-citizens to believe 
the messenger and proclaimed himself a believer. 
The wrath of the people was thereupon turned 
against him and, when they were putting him to 
death, they cried in scoffing tones to him “Enter 
thou into paradise”, but he rejoiced that he was 
ivortby of the high honour of martyidom. Allah 
thereupon put all the blasphemers to death and 
without sending an army against them: a single 
cry (a voice from heaven) was heard and all 
were dead. 

That man, say the expositors of the Korean, 
was Habib al-Najjjdjar, a carpenter who made 
idols but had become a convert, when he saw 
the miracles performed by the apostles. As it 
appears from the Kor^anic account as if Habib 
had prided himself on his martyr’s death after he 
had suffered it, we find m al-DimashV> Mehren, 
p. 206) the fantastic story, that Habib took his de- 
capitated head in his left hand and placed it in 
his right and walked for three days and nights 
through the city m this fashion, while the head 
cned with a loud voice out the verses mentioned 
in the Korean. 

Bibliography*. The commentaries on Korean , 

Sura xxxvi.; cf. also the bibliography to the 

article antXkiya. 

habil and ^ABIL, the names given by Mu- 
hammadans to the two sons of Adam, mentioned, 
but not by name, in the Koi-^an, who bi ought an 
offering to God. Jealous that his sacnfice was 
rejected the one slew his brother. A raven sent 
by God, which scratched upon the ground, showed 
him how he could dispose of the body (Suia, 
V. 30 — 34). As this account in the Korean, following 
the Bible narrative, appears bald and uninteresting, 
l^or^anic exegesis, like the Biblical, endeavours to 
discover the psychological motives underlying the 
affair. According to it, the sons of Adam were 
all born with twin sisters; Kabll’s (also sotkletiiues 
called Kain, KS^in and Kay in) was called AklBAAt 
Habll’s, who was two years younger, LoblMtl (the 
names are given in varying forms). According to 
one tradition which is traced among scholars bt 
'l-Kitab al-Awwal (presumably the book of Genesis 
is meant), Kfibil first saw the light in Paradise 
and HSbll was born on earth, just as also Pirke 
d« R, Elieser., 21. Adam demanded that each 
should marry the other’s twin sister; but l^Rbll 
wished to marry his own sister who was the 
fairer. It was to be decided by a sacrifice to 
which of the two the fairer sister was to go (so 
also yebamoth., 62, Gen* R.., 22 etc.). According 
to another tradition, to which the marriage with 
a sister was abhorrent, Hfibll was to have married 
a hourt of Paradise, while l^bll had to marry a 
woman of the Djinns, with which he did not 
agree. Enraged at the rejection of his sacrifSce 
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(according to Tabari, i. 144 infra^ he had sacri- 
heed fruits of the held of little value, while Kfibll 
slew his favourite sheep), KSbll slew his twenty- 
year old brother, according to one account fol- 
lowing the example of Iblls, who appeared with 
a bird in his hand and struck off its head (a 
similar story is given in Sanhedrin , 30). As 
Hfibll was the hrst man that had died, the mur- 
derer did not know what to do with the corpse; 
he therefore carried it for a year on his back in a 
sack to protect him from the birds and wild beasts. 
He then noticed a raven fighting with another kill 
his opponent and bury him by scratching the earth 
over him. KSbil did the same with his brother 
(similarly in Pir^e R. Elieser^ 21, while according 
to Gen. R.^ 22, the birds and beasts buried Abel). 
When God said to him* **The voice of thy bro- 
ther’s blood cricth unto Me from the ground. Where- 
foie hast thou slam him?”. Cam replied: “Where 
is his blood, if I have slain him^” thereupon God 
forbade the earth ever again to dunk human blood. 

Bibliography'. Tabail, Annales.^ i. 137 et 
seq.\ Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tomberg, p. 30 et seq.'.^ 
al-Ya^kUbl (ed. Iloutsma), i. 4 ; al-Tha 4 ab!, Ki^a^ 
j/-yf/j^y/^(ed. Cairo 1325), p. 34 — 37; al-Kisa% 
p. 70 — 75; Qx^x^z.\ixci.^Neue Beitrhge etc., p. 68; 
Weil, Legenden etc., p. 38 — 40. 

(J. Eisenberg.) 

^ABUS (a.), properly hubus.^ a pious endow- 
ment, synonymous with wakf [q. v.]. 

HADATH (a.), ritual impurity. The law 
recognises two conditions of ritual impurity which 
are distinguished from one another as “majoi” 
and “minor” hadath. A Muslim in a condition of 
hadath can only regain his ritual purity Qahara) 
by the prescribed ritual ablutions (ghusl or wudtP 
respectively), cf. cjanXba, gijusl and wupU^. Not 
only is a muhdtth (a peison m a condition of “minor” 
hadath) forbidden to perform the salat.^ but also he 
is not allowed to mate the around the Ka^^ba 

nor to touch a copy of the Korean; further the 
^alat and tawaf of a muhditli are legally invalid. 
The same legulations apply to a case of major 
Ijadath; but there are a few additional rules ap- 
plicable to the latter, cf. ejanAba, i. 10 x 3*'*. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

ai.-I^ADATH. also al-Hadaih al-HamrA^ a 
border fortress often mentioned in the wars 
between the Arabs and the Byzantines. The exact 
situation of al-Hadath, the of the Greeks, 

has not yet been ascertained, because the town 
(see below) has been utterly deserted for over 
six centuries, but there can be no doubt that it 
is to be located not far from Inekli on the A^su. 
It is the Aksu that Yakut (iv. 838) means by 
the Nahr Hhrith, which according to him rises in 
the Lake of al-Hadath und flows into the DjaihSn. 
Ibn Serapion’s statement that the river flows through 
several small lakes, which are now called Gointik 
Gol, Azabll G6l and Bash Gol, is more accurate, 
although, as Le Strange points out, this author is 
wrong, when he says that the river is a tributary 
of the Nahr al-Kubakib (Melas). In Ramsay, A 
Sketch of the Historical Geography of Asia Minor 
p. 278, Adata is wrongly placed a short distance 
to the north of Germanicia (Mar^ash). The fortress 
was captured by a body of Arab troops under 
IyS4 b. Qhanm as early as the leign of *^Omar 
I; in x6a (779) it was destroyed by the Byzantines 
but rebuilt in the same year by command of the 
Caliph al-Mahdi. It was then called al-Mu^am- 


madlya and al-MahdIya in his honour, but these 
names could not supplant the old one. The town 
was of great strategic importance to the Arabs, 
because it commanded one of the great military 
roads from Halab (^Aintab) to ElbistSn (Asia 
Minor), while another led thither via Mar^asb* Al- 
Hadath was therefore garrisoned by HSiUn al- 
Rashld and was reckoned one of the most impor- 
tant towns in the frontier provinces (al-ThughHr). 
The fortress proper was bmlt on a hill called al- 
Uhaidab, while the town itself was of the same 
size as Mar'ash; it was much harassed in the 
campaigns of Basil I (882) and Leo VI (904). 

It suffered still more, when in 337 (948) Bardas 
Phokas burned it, which induced the inhabitants 
to call in the help of Saif al-Dawla [q. v.]. The 
latter did not hesitate to answer their appeal, 
won a great victory in the neighbourhood of the 
town in 343 (954) and had it rebuilt. But the 
building was not completed, because soon after- 
wards the Byzantines were ^gain victorious and 
won the upper hand in those regions. It was not 
till 545 (1150) that Mas'nd, the SaldjQk rulw of 
Konlya, again won the town for the Muslims, who 
held it till the Armenians of Sis under Constan- 
tine, the father of Haithum, captured it. This 
caused Baibars to send a body of troops against 
it in 671 (1278), who took the town and castle, 
massacred the inhabitants and razed the town to 
the ground so that it was henceforth known as 
Gbinilk “the burned” (so the various readings in 
al-MakrIzi and al-Dimashkl are to be emended). 
This name survives to the present day as that of 
the lake and plain where Adata once lay. 

Bibliography'. Bibliotheca Geogr, Arah.^ 
s. Index; Yakut, MiP^am.^ i. 514; ii. 218 et 
seq ; iv. 838; Baladhorl, ed. de Goeje, p. 189 et 
seq , Tabari, Ibn al-Ath»r, s Indices; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslims.^ p. 443; do,, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliph..^ p. 12 1 et seq,'^ 
Vasilev, Vizantia i Arabi.^ i. 79 IJ^ote; Ibn 
Fadl Allah in Quatremere, Notices et Extraits.^ 
xiii. (1838). 

j^ADD (a., plural hudud).^ boundary, limit, 
stipulation, also Ij^rrier, obstacle. As a scien- 
tific term the word is used in several senses. 

In the Korean, where it is always found in 
the plural, it means the “limits” laid down by 
God, i. e. the provisions of the Law, whether 
commands or prohibitions. It appears in this sense 
at the end of several verses, which contain legal 
provisions, e. g. Sflra ii. 183, where it is said 
after the exposition of the rules regarding fasts: 
“These are God’s hudud (the bounds prescribed 
by God), come not too near them” (lest ye be 
in danger of crossing them). Cf. also Sara ii. 
229 et seq..^ where the law of divorce is laid down 
and othei passages. According to Kazimirski (note 
to Sfira ii. 283) the expression recalls the sefts 
legis.^ the hedge drawn round the Mosaic law. 

In Muslim criminal law ^d means an un- 
alterable punishment prescribed by canon law, 
which is considered a “nght of Go 4 ” AUnK). 

(Cf. the article ^aehAb, i. 132 et stq^ These 
punishments are i. stoning or scourging Cor illicit 
intercourse (zmS^, q. v.); 2. scourging for falsely 
accusing {^ 4 hf^ q> v.) a married woman of adult- 
ery; 3. the same punishment for the drinking of 
wine and other intoxicating liquors; 4. cutting 
off the hands for theft (cf. the article 
5. various punishments for robbery 
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according to drcnmstances, cf. ^oPan, v. 37-38. — 
Although the above mentioned breaches of the 
law are considered very serious, the criminal can 
nevertheless hope for the mercy of Ood, because 
he has offended against Him. If he denies the 
deed and refutes the accusations brought against 
him, the judges are recommended not to press 
him further, but to give him every possible op- 
portunity to clear himself; for further details see 
Juynboll, Handhuch da islUmischen Gesetzis, 

In philosophy ^add means definition; 
the qualities that differentiate an object are called 
ta^rJfUt. The definition is perfect when it gives 
the genus proximum and the differentia specidca, 
e. g. man is an animal rationale. There is a kind 
of definition, which places the object to be defined 
between two limits so that it is the end of one 
and the beginning of the other. 

fludTid is also the name given to the definitions 
which stand at the beginning of various sciences, 
e. g. at the beginning of Euclid’s geometry ; the 
postulates are called mu^adarUt (Codex Letdensts 
S99^ Euclidis Elementa,^ ed. Besthom and Hci- 
befg, > 893 )- 

In astronomy ^dd means certain areas under 
each sign of the zodiac, which are each allotted 
to one of the five planets. 

Among the mystics l^add and particularly the 
participle maftdud means the finiteness of creatures 
in contrast to the infiniteness of God, man js 
limited and bounded {mahdud) in space and time. 

(B. Carra he Vaux.) 

HADENDOA, a Hamitic tribe in N. £. 
Africa belonging to the Bedja [q. v., 1. 687b] group 
and closely alli^ to the BishSrf, Halanga and BanI 
*^Amir tribes. They live in the country between the 
river Atbara and the Red Sea and extend towards 
the South as far as the borders of Entrea and 
Abyssinia. Fohtically nearly the whole tribe be- 
longs to the Red Sea and Kassala provinces of the 
Anglo-Egyptian SUdSn. 

They are a nomadic or semi-nomadic tribe of 
camel-owners and caravan-guides; in their general 
characteristics and customs they do not differ 
materially from the rest of the Bedja tnbes 
with whom they also share the use of the Bedawye 
language. Their claim to Arab descent must be 
rejected, but there is little doubt that they have 
at vanous times received considerable admixture 
of Arab blood. Although they have been Muslims 
for centuries their Islfim is of the primitive African 
type and often only skin-deep. At the same time 
there are scholars among them w^ho have acquired 
a certain amount of Islamic learning through in- 
tercourse with Egypt and more especially the 
Hidjaz. 

Historically the tribe has never played an in- 
dependent part until the most recent times. Al- 
though the Ottoman Turks have held Suakin since 
the time of Sultan Selim 1 , they seem to have 
exercised little authority in the interior and have 
left no traces of their influence. During the revolt 
of Muhammad Aljmad, the Mahdl of the Sudan, 
the Hadendoa took a prominent part in the fight- 
ing against the British and Egyptian troops and 
won a reputation for reckless courage and fanati- 
cism. Their adherence to Mahdism was however 
less ini^ired by religious motives than by the 
personal influence of their well-known leader ^Os- 
miti Digna (^Othman DiV:na), a man of semi-Turk- 
ish descent. Since the occupation of Suftkin and 


Tflkar by the Anglo-Egyptian troops and more 
especially since the defeat and death of the 
the Hadendoa have gradually become reconciled 
to the new regime, under which their material 
prosperity has increased considerably. 

Bibliography*. A. E. W. Budge, The 
Egyptian Sudan (London 1907); H. Almkvist, 
Die Btschari Sprache TU Be^wie in Nordost 
Afrika (Upsala 1881 — 1885); L. Reinisch, Die 
Betpauye Sprache in Nordost Afrika in Sitzungs~ 
bertchie d. phil. hist. Klasse d, Kais. Akad. d. 
IViss..^ vol. 128 (Vienna 1893). 

(S. HilLelson.) 

l^ASUF, the act of cutting off, r. ^., the 
tail of a beast, hair, or part of a garment. Then, 
1. as a grammatical term, the elision especially 
of a weak letter (harf aNtlld).^ e, , yahabu 
from wahaba kum from yalumu.^ yarmt from 
yarnit\ 2, the omission of part of a sentence; 
the subject or predicate, protasis or apodosis (Bai- 
dawi on Kur. x, 81 and paosint)\ 3. in prosody, 
the cutting off of a final closed syllable (sabab 
so that ja^tlatun becomes fd^tltin^ and 

so on. 

Bibliography, Yazidji, al-KMfd^^ 

111 , 4; Freytag, Darstellung der arabischen Vers^ 
kunst,^ p. 86; Sprenger and Lees’ Dictionary 
of Technical Terms Pt i., p 318 et scq,\ Djur- 
djanl, Tafifdt,^ ed. Flugel, p. 88. 

(T. H. Weik.) 

al-HAdI (a.), the guide, one of the names of 
God, thence a favourite epithet of rulers, 

e. g. of the ImSms of §an^a^ and Sa^^da; it was 
first adopted by the ‘^Abbasid MUsS. The full ex- 
pression 18 al-Hddt ila U-Hakk,^ the guide to 
truth (God). 

HAdI SABZAWARI (HAmfiJi MullA), son 
of HUdjdjl Mahdl , a Persian philosopher 
and poet, born in 1212 (1797-1798). He was a 
pupil of HSdjdji Mulls Husain and wrote a short 
treatise when only twelve years old. He then went 
with his teacher to Meghhed and devoted him- 
self for five years there to study and the practice 
of asceticism. He spent the next seven years in 
Ispahan studying under Mullft ‘^Ali NUrl, then 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and returned via 
KirmUn to settle in SabzawUr, where his reput 
tation soon assembled a host of students around 
him. He delivered two lectures a day, of two 
hours each. In 1295 (1875) he died suddenly 
while engaged m teaching. The grand vizier had 
a mausoleum built over his grave before the gates 
of Mesblied, which is much visited by pilgitos. 
According to his teaching, the world is an eman- 
ation, manifestation or projection of God; it is a 
mirror in which the Deity regards himself, the 
scene on which his attributes Unfold their activi- 
ties. It is a brilliant ray emanating from the 
source of light. The farther these emanations go 
from their souice, the thicker and coarser they 
become until they finally form the material world. 
This he calls fCawsA nuzul (descending arc); the 
human soul is able to re-ascend this ladder again 
by the different steps of the kaws~i ^u^Ud (ascend- 
ing arc). He adopf^ a system of metempsychosis 
(janasuhK)^ but only within the world of the uni- 
form i^Ulamd mitial) in which every one assumes 
the form suitable to his qualities. It was mainly the 
teaching of Mulls l^adta riiat he continued. He laid 
down his views in his book AsrUr al-ffikma\ he 
took the pen-name (takhflllHf) of Asr&r and under 
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,it published a collection of poems of which two 
lithographed editions exist (1299 and 1300). The 
British Museum possesses his autograph (Rieu, 
Suppietn, p. 258, n®. 31. 

Bibliographyx E. G. Browne, A Year 
atnong the Persians^ p. 130 — 142; Comte de 
de Gobineau, Religions et Philosophies p. 99 — 
loi. (Cl. Huart.) 

al-^ADID, iron. According to the SUrat al- 
Hadtd (Ivii. 25) God sent iron down to earth 
for the detriment and advantage of man, for 
weapons and tools are alike made from it. Ac- 
cording to the belief of the Sabians, it is al- 
lotted to Mars. It is the hardest and strongest of 
metals and the most capable of resisting the ef- 
fects of fire, but it is the quickest to rust. It is 
corroded by acids; for example, with the fresh 
rind of a pomegranate it forms a black fluid, with 
vinegar a red fluid and with salt a yellow. Col- 
lyrium {al-kuhl) burns it and arsenic makes it 
smooth and white. KazwInI distinguishes three 
kinds of iron, natural iron, al^saburkan — which 
can only mean dark iron ores such as micaceous 
ore, magnetic ironstone etc. — and that which is 
made artificially, which is of two kinds, th^ weak 
(Pers, narm-Hhan) or female i. e. malleable iron and 
hard or male i. e. steel {fuladh). According to 
al-Kindf, however, the kind of iron called sdLbw- 
kan i^ identical with male iron; both kinds are 
called natural iron, while steel on the other hand 
IS not natural. These contradictory statements can- 
not be reconciled here. Chinese and Indian iron 
are particularly esteemed. The applications of iron 
and iron-rust in medicine and magic are fairly 
numerous and vaiied. 

Btbltography. Kazwini, ed. Wustenfeld, 1. 
207, transl. by Ethe, p. 424; Dimighl^li Cosmo- 
graphte^ ed. Mehren, p. 54; E. Wiedemann, Bet- 
trage zur Gesch, d, Naturw.^ xxiv. 1 14; Ibn 
ai-Baitar in Leclerc, Notices et extratts^ 1, 422; 
Steinbuch dcs Aristoteles (ed Ruska), p. 180. 

(J. Ruska.) 

liiApIp (a.), the lowest part, in astronomy, the 
perigee or the nearness to the earth of the 
sun, moon or a planet; its opposite, the apogee, 
or distance from the earth is usually expressed by 
the Persian word aw^ [q. v., i. 517**] which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit ucca (height, highest 
point). These are the points in the eccentric or- 
bit, i. e. the orbit in which the sun, or in the 
case of the moon and planets the centre of the 
epicycle, move, which are least or most distant 
from the earth, the termini of the Apsis. In the 
later astronomers, al-Bardjandl, al- 12 jagjimlnl, etc., 
several varieties of hadid and awf^ are distin- 
guished. 

Bib hogra p hy\ al-^azwinl, Cosmographie 
(ed. Wtistenfeld), i., 17, 22: Mafdff^ aNUlUm 
(ed. van Vloten), p. 221; Dictionary of the 
Technical terms^ etc. (ed. Sprengcr etc.), s. v. 
Ifcufid and Aw^y, (H. SuTER ) 

AL-]^AplNA, a small independent territory 
in South Arabia, north of the Wfiljiidl. It is 
one of the most interesting and most fertile terri- 
tories in South Arabia. The products of the soil, 
which is artificially irrigated by canals from the 
Wadi ^Abadan are havAr (indigo), Hiura (a kind 
of maize) and duiAn (millet). Al-Ha^ina is inhab- 
ited by the tribe al-Kballfo, which claims des- 
cent from the Hilal [q. v.]. On 4 he migration of 
the Hilal they remained in South Arabia, whence 


their name They number about tooo 

fighting men and are ruled by an ^AV;ll whose 
residence is in the little town of al-C!iabIya. In 
case of war they serve under the banner of the 
Sultan of the Upper 'AwfiliV [q.v., i. $14] in Nirtb. 
Biblograpky, H. v. Maltzan, Reise nach 
Sudarabien^ p. 248; Comte de Landberg, Ara>- 
bica^ IV, p. 57—60. 0 . SCHLBIFER.) 

al-1^ADIRA (al-^uwaidira), a surname of the 
pre-Islamic poet KuyBA B. Aws of the tribe 
of Tha^laba (GhataBln), He is said to have flour- 
ished about 600 A. D.; HassRn b. Jhibit knew 
some of his verses. He exchanged lampoons 
(hidfcP') on several occasions with the poet ZabbSn 
b. Saiyar al-Fazarl, who on one occasion had treated 
him very contemptuously. His epithet is said to 
be taken from a verse of the latter’s in which 
his form was compared with that of a frog. It 
is also related of him that he took part in a 
< '•battle between his tribe and the B. ^Amir. 

His poems, that have si^vived, arc very few 
in number; he probably Qpmposed very little alto- 
gether : it is said that he was mukill. One of his 
ka^ida\ has been incorporated in the Mufadifa- 
liyat (ed. Abfl Bakr b. %’mar Daghistsm al-Ma- 
dani, Cairo, 1324, 1, 10 — 12 = Engelmann’s edition, 
p. 5 et seq,y His Diwan was collected and anno- 
tated by the philologist AbH ‘^Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. al-^^AbbSs al-Yazidl (died 310 A. H.). * 

B tbltograp hy\ A ghani in., 8l — 84; W. 

H. Engelmann , Specimen liter arium exhibens 
al-Hadtrae Dmanum^ Leiden Diss. 1858; Broc- 
kelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit,^ I, 26. 

(C. VAN ARENDONK.) 

HADlm (a.) Tradition. The word iMdiU means 
primarily a communication or narrative 
in general whether religious or profane, then it 
has the particular meaning of a record of ac- 
tions or sayings of the Prophet and his 
companions. In the latter sense the whole 
body of the sacred Tradition of the Muhammad- 
ans is called “the HaditM' and its science 
al-Hadltb.* 

I. Subject-matter and Character of Ha- 
dith. Even among 4he heathen Arabs (see* I. 
Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud, i. 41, note 8) it was 
considered a virtue to follow tbe ^sunna^^ of one’s 
forefathers {sunna is properly the way one is ac- 
customed to go, i. e. use and wont, ancient tradi- 
tion). But in Islam the sunna could no longer 
consist in following the customs and usages of 
heathen ancestors. The Muslim community had to 
hold up a new sunna. Every believer had now 
to take the conduct of the Prophet and his com- 
panions as a model for himself in all the affairs 
of life and every endeavour was made to preserve 
information regarding it. 

At first the (i. e. people who had lived 

in the society of the Prophet) were the best 
authority for a knowledge of the sunna of Mu- 
hammad. They had themselves listened to the 
Prophet and witnessed his actions with their own 
eyes. Later the Muslims had to be content with 
the communications of the Tabfvk (Le. ^^uccess- 
ors”, people of the first generation after Mu^am* 
mad), who had received their informatioii from 
the ^fSbi's and then, in following geuerations, 
with the accounts of the so-called ^successors of 
the successors” ( 7 *SbfU aBTSbf$n le. people of . 
the second generation after Mul^mmad, who had 
mixed with the successors), and ko on. 
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The traditions retained the form of personal state- 
ments for several generations; every perfect Mdltk 
therefore consists of two parts. The first contains 
the names of the persons who have handed on the 
substance of the tradition to one another; this part 
is called the isniid (or also sanad) i. e. the “sup- 
port”, i. e. for the tiustworthmess of the statement. 
He who communicates the tradition (A) says “I 
have heard from B (or “B has told me”) on the 
authority of C”, and so on, whereupon the whole 
chain of transmission should follow, beginning 
with A, the last authority, and ending with the 
original authority. The second part is the main 
or text, the real substance of the report. For de- 
tails see Goldziher, op. cit. ii. 6 — 8. 

After Muhammad^s death the original religious 
ideas and usages which had prevailed in the 
oldest community could not remain permanently 
unaltered. A new period of development set in. 
The learned began systematically to develop the 
doctrine of duties and dogmatics in accordance 
with the new conditions. After the great con- 
quests Islfim covered an enormous area. New 
ideas and institutions were borrowed from the 
peoples conquered, and not only Christianity and 
Judaism, but Hellenism, Zoroastrianism and Budd- 
hism also influenced the life and thought of the 
Muslims of the day in many respects. 

Nevertheless the principle was steadfastly ad- 
hered to, that in Islam only the sunna of the 
Prophet and the oldest Muslim community could 
be a rule of conduct for believers. This of neces- 
sity soon led to deliberate forgery of Tradition. 
The transmitters brought the words and actions 
of the Prophet into agreement with the views of 
the later period. Thus numerous interested tradi- 
tions were put into circulation, m which Muham- 
mad was made to say or do something, which 
was at that time considered the proper view. 
Christian texts, sayings from the Apostles and the 
Apocrypha, Jewish views, doctrines of Greek phi- 
losophers, etc. which had found favour in certain 
Muslim circles, appear in the Hadlth simply as 
sayings of Muhammad (Goldziher, Neutestanunt- 
he he Elemente m der Traditionslitteratur des Is- 
lam in Oriens Chrtsttanus.^ 1^02, p. 390 et seg.). 
No scruples were felt in making the Prophet 
expand in this form the legends or stories, only 
briefly outlined in the Korean, or proclaim new 
doctrines and dogmas, etc. A very large portion 
of these sayings ascribed to the Prophet deals 
with the A^kam (legal provisions), religious obli- 
gations, fialal and haram (i. e. what is “all- 
owed” and “forbidden”), with ritual purity, laws 
regarding food, criminal and civil law and also 
with courtesy and good manners ; further they 
deal with dogma, retribution at the last judgment, 
Hell and Paradise, angels, creation, revelation, 
the earlier prophets, and in a word with every- 
thing that concerns the relations between God 
and man; many traditions also contain edifying 
sayings and moral teachings in the name of the 
Prophet. 

In course of time the records of Mul^ammad’s 
words and deeds increased more and more m 
vftttmbar and copiousness. In the early centuries 
after Muh^mmad^s death there reigned great div- 
ersity of opinion in the' Muslim community on 
•many questions of the most diverse nature. Each 
party uierefore endeavoured to support its views 
as as possible on sayings and decisions of the 


Prophet. He who could base his view on these 
was certainly right and thus arose the numerous 
utterly contradictory traditions on the sunna of 
the Prophet. In the great partisan struggles also, 
both sides used to make an appeal to Muhammad 
(Goldziher, Muhamm. Slud. ii. 88 et seq}). Thus 
for example the Prophet was said to have pro- 
phesied the foundation of their dominion to the 
^AbbSsids In general not only the course of later 
political events and religious movements but also 
the new social condition^ that only first arose 
out of the great conquests (the increasing luxury 
etc.), were made to have been prophesied in apo- 
calyptic-prophetic foim to justify them in the eyes 
of the community. A special branch of these pro- 
phetic traditions is formed by the sayings ascribed 
to Muhammad regarding the merits of various 
places and districts in the lands which were only 
at a later penod to be conquered by the Muslims. 
(Goldziher, op. cit.., ii., 128 et seq^. 

The majority of traditions then cannot be re- 
garded as really reliable historical accounts of the 
sunna of the prophet. On the contrary, they ex- 
press opinions which had come to be held in 
authoritative circles in the early centuries after 
Muhammad^s death and were only then ascribed 
to the Prophet. Scholarship is deeply indebted to 
I. Goldziher (see his Mtthamm. Stud..^ Halle 1890 
and other works) and C. Snouck Hurgronje (cf. 
among other works his treatise^Z^r Dfoit Musul- 
man in the Revue de Rhtstoire des Religions.^ 
xxxvn. 6 et seq.) for having first clearly demon- 
strated the true charactei and historical importance 
of the Hadith m this respect. 

Although the invention and wanton dissemina- 
tion of false traditions was condemned by Muslims, 
alleviating elements were recognised m certain 
circumstances, particularly when it was a question 
of edifying sayings and moral teachings in the 
name of the Prophet For details see Goldziher 
op. ctt.^ ii. 1 31 et seq.^ 153 et scq,\ do., in the 
Zettschr der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch , Ixi. 860, 

The Hadlth, is held in great leverence next to 
the Kur^fin throughout the whole Muhammadan 
world and the scruples which were originally raised 
in certain circles against the dissemination and 
recording in writing of Muhammad's words (cf. 
Goldziher, Kdmpfe um die Stellung des Ha^th 
tm Islam in the Zettschr. der Deutseh. Morgenl. 
Ge^ellsch.^ Ixi., 860 et seq.).^ were soon overcome. 
In some cases it is even believed that the actual 
“word of God” is to be found in the Hadilh as 
well as in the Ijlur^fin. Such traditions, uimally 
beginning with the words “God said” are design- 
ated hadlth hudsl (or also iluhl^ i. e. “holy” or 
“divine” hadltK) by Muslim scholars in opposition 
to the qrdinary hadith nabawi (Jiadith of the Pro- 
phet). A list of such holy traditions is given in 
the Leiden MS. n®. 1526 (Catal. Cod. Or..^ iv. 98). 

II. Muslim criticism of Tradition. Ac- 
cording to the Muslim view, a tradition can only 
be considered credible when its isnad forms an 
unbroken series of reliable authorities. The critical 
investigation of isnUtfi has caused the Muslim 
scholars to make thorough researches. They en- 
deavoured not only to ascertain the names and cir- 
cumstances of the authorities (ri 4 iut) in order to 
investigate when and where they lived, and which 
of them had been personally acquainted with the 
other, but also to test their reliability, truthful- 
ness and accuracy in transmitting the texts, to 
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make certain which of them were ^rellahle'* 

This criticism of the authorities was called aU 
diar^ wa U^ta^dil (wounding and authentication). 
(Goldziher, Muhamm, Stud. ii. 143 et seq^. The 
so*called ‘‘knowledge of the men” {ma^rifat al^ 
ridiUl) was considered indispensable for every 
student of ^aditA] all the commentaries on the 
collections of Tradition therefore contain more or 
less copious details concerning the authorities. 
Special works are also devoted to this subject, 
among them many of the so-called TabakUt works 
(1. e, biographies arranged in “classes” of various 
scholars, transmitters of Tradition and other per- 
sons. Cf. O. Loth, Ur sprung und Bedeutung der 
J'aha^Ut in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. MorgenL 
GesellscA.^ xxiii. 593 — 614), for example the fa- 
mous “class book” of Ibn SaM (died 230 = 844) 
and the Tabakat al-Huffa^ of al-Dhahabi (died 
748 = 1347). To this class also belong the works 
on those “weak” in transmitting, e. g. NasS^I’s 
Kit ah al-jpu^afS^ (Goldziher, 11. 14 1 st seq.) and 
the biographies of the $ahlibVs.^ e. g. al-I^Uba ft 
tamylz al-So^haba of Ibn Hadjar (died 852 = 1448) 
and Usd al^Ghaba ft Ma^rtfat of Ibn 

al-Athir (died 630= 1232). 

Now opinions on the reliability of the authorities 
might differ very considerably. The same person, 
whose communications might be implicitly trusted 
in the view of one party, was sometimes considered 
by others exceedingly “weak” in transmission or 
even as a liar. Originally even the authority of 
many highly respected contemporaries of Muham- 
mad was not generally lecognised; for example the 
truthfulness of Abu Huraira was hotly disputed by 
very many. The verdict usually differed with the 
standpoint of the party, and this often gave use 
to bitter quarrels. We must, however, remember in 
this connection that the substance of the trans- 
mitted statements was really always the main thing. 
If the truthfulness of the authorities was disputed, 
it was in reality almost always the biass of their 
substance that aroused opposition. The ultimate 
decision then rested not on the reputation of the 
authorities but rather on the substance of the 
accounts transmitted by them. 

But at a later period, after the ritual, dogma 
and the most important political and social in- 
stitutions had taken definite shape in the second 
and third centuries, there arose a certain communis 
opinto regarding the reliability of most trans- 
mitters of Tradition and the value of their state- 
ments. All the main principles of doctrine had 
already been established in the writings of Malik 

b. Anas, al-ShSh^I and other scholars, regarded as 
authoritative in different circles, and mainly on 
the authority of traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
In the long run no one dared to doubt the truth 
of these traditions; nor was it any longer possible 
to regard men like AbU Huraira, who had put 
these accounts into circulation, as liars. Even tra- 
ditions which contained the most obvious ana- 
chronisms were generally considered reliable. Only 
such traditions were rejected as could not be brought 
into agreement with what had been long regarded 
by the majority as well established. But on the 
whole the inclination was to give credence to 
such traditions also, at least when it was possible 
to explain them in a conciliatory spirit. The old 
quarrels had now in course of time lost all prac* 
tical interest for the younger generations and it 
was found that The majority of die traditions con* 




nected with them, although sharply opposed to 
one another, could very often be reconciled to 
one another by skilful interpretation of the con- 
tents. The rejection of a tradition thus came to 
be considered an extreme measure, only to be 
resorted to in desperation (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
op. cit.); the many contradictory traditions on the 
same subject, which have been adopted side by 
side as reliable in the great collections of Tradition 
thus often form priceless evidence to the historian 
of the internal development of Islam. '^The tradi- 
tions were not, however, all considered of equal 
value by Muslim scholars, but divided into cate- 
gories distinguished by definite technical terms 
according to the completeness of their isnSd% 
the reliability of their transmitters etc. 

III. The classification of Tradition. 
a. In the first place the three following categories 
are distinguish^. 1. {abik (sound); this name is 
given to the utterly faultless tradition in whose 
tsndd there is nO ^t//a (weak^ss) and whose ten- 
dency does not contradicj^ ady generally prevalent 
belief; 2. If a tradition is not absolutely faultless, 
e. g. because its tsnad is not quite complete, or 
because there is no perfect agreement regarding 
the reliability of the authorities for it, it is called 
Aasan (beautiful); 3. On the other hand every 
tradition is consideied d^^tf (weak), against which 
serious doubts can be raised, e. g. by reason of 
its contents or because one or more of its trans- 
mitters IS considered unreliable or not quite or- 
thodox. 

b Further it may happen that the value of a 
statement is uncertain because some remarks by a 
transmitter have been interpolated among the words 
of the Prophet and it is impossible accurately to 
separate these two components of the text; such 
a tradition is called mudrat/f* — If a tradition is 
tiansmitted by only one informant, whose authority 
besides is considered weak, it is called matrUk 
(“abandoned”, “no longer considered”). — If a 
tradition is considered absolutely false, it is called 
mawdtP (“invented”). 

c. All traditions do not deal with sayings or 
doings of the Prophet^^ we also find in the JUaditk 
information regarding the S^hUbts and Successors. 
In this connection a distinction is made between: 
1. marfu^ a tradition which contains a statement 
about the Prophet; 2. maw^Uf.^ a tradition that 
refers only to sayings or doings of the 

3. mak(u\ a tradition which does not at most go 
farther back than the hfst generation after Mu- 
hammad and deals only with sayings or doings of 
the TSbfiln, 

d. The following distinctions are made according 

to the completeness of the isndd. If a tradition 
can be traced through an unbroken chain of trust- 
worthy authorities to a companion of the Prophet, 
it IS usually called tnusnad (“supported”). If it 
also contains special observations regarding all 
the authorities (e.g. if it is expressly mentioned 
that all the authorities swore an oath as they 
handed on the tradition, or that they all gave 
one another the hand), the tradition ia c^ed 
musalsal (in the first case musalsal in the 

second musalsal al^yad^ etc.)* Cf. W: Afilwardt, 
Katal. der Arab. HSS. der Kgl. Bihliafhtk m 
Berlin.^ ii. 267 — 273. 

If the although complete, is comparatlvdy 
very short bemuse the last authority only received 
the statement from the original authority t^roojh 
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the intermediary of few persons, the tradition is 
celled ^d/7. This is considered a great advantage, 
because the possibility that errors have crept into 
the tradition is very small in this case. On long* 
lived transmitters of tradition cf. Goldziher, riV., 
il. 170, 174. 

If the chain of transmitters is unbroken and 
complete, it is called in the opposite 

case mun^a^ (in the general sense), but as a 
rule mun^^ (in the particulai sense) means a 
tradition m whose isn^ the authority in the se- 
cond generation (the nbi^t) is wanting. — Mursal 
is the name given to a tradition handed down 
by a about the Prophet, when it is not 

known from what ^kZbl he received his statement. 
The question whether such traditions are valid 
was answered in different ways; the older teachers 
such as Abu Hanifa and Mftlik b. Anas answered 
in the affirmative but the later ones in the negative 
(cf. among others, Zeitschr, der Deutsch, Morgent, 
Gesellsch,^ xxiii. 595 note 3). — If two or more 
transmitters are lacking anywhere in the isnad 
(or, according to some other scholars, if they fail 
consecutively), the tradition is called — 

If the authorities m the tsnild are only connected 
by the preposition W (e. g. A B, 1. e. A from 
B), it is possible that they were not personally 
acquainted with one another, but only heaid the 
statement through the intermediary of other per- 
sons not mentioned in the tsuad» In this case the 
tradition is called mdadan (for further information 
cf. Goldziher. Muhamm, Stud,^ ii. 248). — Mub- 
ham is the name of a tradition in which one of 
the authorities is only indicated in the isn^ as 
man^\ without mention of his name. 

e. The following categories are distinguished 
according to the (uruk (“ways” i. e. according to 
the different chains of transmitters): 1. mutawattr 
is a communication handed down on many sides, 
which was generally known from very early times 
and to which objections have never been raised; 
2. mas^hUr is a statement, which is handed down 
by at least three different reliable authorities, or, 
according to another view, a statement which, al- 
though widely disseminated later, was originally 
only transmitted by one person in the first gener- 
ation; 3. ^azU is the name of a statement which 
is transmitted by at least two persons and was 
not so generally disseminated as those traditions 
which are called mutawatir or maiithur ^ 4. aha 4 
are traditions given by only one authority; 5. 
gifirib is in general a rdre tradition ; with reference 
to the isnad^ gkarlb mullah means a tradition, 
which IS transmitted in the second generation only 
by one nbfi (cf. also fard, ii. 61^ and gharIb, 
ii. 141^); if a tradition is transmitted by only 
one definite person of later generations, it is called 
gkarJh “in reference to that person*’ {gharlb bi 
U-nisbati ilU mdaiyad**), A tradition which 

contains foreign or rare expressions in the text is 
also called gharlb (with reference to the contents). 

These technical terms were not onginally under- 
stood in the same sense by all Muslim scholars. 
For example it is expressly mentioned that the 
ImSm al-^8fi^ made no distinction between mah(d 
,kbd mun^a^\ in later works also there is no 
absolute agreement concerning all these definitions. 
For details see F. Risch, Commntar dis ^I%% n/- 
D%n Abu ^Abd AUuh Ubtr die KunsiamdrUcke 
dir TradiHonswisttnsckafi nebst ErlaHterungen^ 
JLelpsig dUsertatioii 1895; xt Xim 


aUTdrXf&t (ed. G. Flilgel) and: A Dictionary of 
Technical Terms (ed. A. Sprengefr and others). 
The division of traditions into different categories 
is «Uo discussed m the general introductory works 
on the principles of ^Ilm al^RiwUya (i. e. science 
of transmission). Such introductory works are 
amongst others the three following: 1. ^Ulum 
al*Hadt(lk of Ibn al-SalSh (died 643= 1245); cf» 
Goidzlher, op* cit**^ u. 187 et seq*\ Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arab, 1. 359; 2. al-Tahrlb 

wa 'UTayslr of al-NawawI (died 676 = 1277), 
with its commentary the Tadrib al^RUwi of al- 
SuyStl (died 911 = 1505); 3. Nuk&bat al-Ftkr of 
Ibn Hadjar (died 852 = 1448) with a commentary 
by the author himself, published by N. Lees in 
the BibL Indtca,^ N®. 37 of the second series, Cal- 
cutta 1862. 

IV. The Collections of Tradition. Num- 
erous collections of traditions have been pre- 
pared by different scholars. Some of these works 
have obtained almost canonical standing among 
later Muslims. An official codification of Tradi- 
tion, which would be exclusively valid, has however 
never been made. 

At first traditions were not arranged according 
to their contents but only according to their trans- 
mitters (!;ala 'l-rt^jiat). Such a collection was call- 
ed musnad after the traditions with complete 
isnad'^s incorporated m it. This name was thus 
transferred from the single tradition to the whole 
collection. The best know of these works is the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (died 241 885). 

For further details on this collection see Goldziher, 
Neue Matertahen zur Litteratur des Oberlteferungs^ 
wesens bei den Muhammedanef n in Zettsckr, der 
Deutsch, Morgenl, Gesellsch,,^ L. 465 — 506. 

Such musnad'*^ were also formed at a later pe- 
riod; some scholais, for example, arranged the 
traditions contained in the great collections for 
greater convenience in alphabetical order, others 
incorporated the tiaditions which were mentioned 
in the Muwattd of Malik b. Anas 01 other sim- 
ilar works not planned as proper collections of 
Tiadition in separate collections etc. (see Gold- 
zihei, Muhamm, Stud, ii., 227). 

But as a rule the later collections of tradition 
were almost all arranged according to the content 
of the traditions. Such a collection arranged “ac- 
cording to chapters’’ i^ala ^/•abtudb) is called 
mu^annaf (i. e. arranged) Six of these Mu^annaf 
works were in course of time generally recognised 
by the orthodox Muslim world as authoritative; 
they all arose in the third century A. H. ; they are 
the collections by i. al-Bukharl (died 256^:^870), 
2. Muslim, (died 261 = 875), 3. Abtl DRwild 
(died 275 = 888), 4. al-Tirmidhi (died 279 =s 892), 
5. al-NasS^ (died 303=: 915) and 6. Ibn MSdjS 
(died 273 = 886). These works are usually called 
briefly the “six books” {al^Kutub aMtta) or also 
“the six ^ahiRi"^ i, e. the “sound” (i, e. the correct, 
reliable collections). They were, so to speak, looked 
upon as sacred books of second rank next to the 
Kux^fin, God’s own word. The collections by al- 
Bukbfir! and Muslim were held in particularly 
high esteem. They are know as the “two {ahWs^^ 
(al-fa^b^n) i. e. the two collections particularly 
recognised as authoritative. Only traditions which 
are npcognised as absolutely are included in 
these works. In this respect, however, the tkurut 
j(i.e. the “stipulations”) of BukbSrl were not the 
same as those of Muslim (Goldaiher, op* nV., 
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247)< Al-BttU^rl has besides often added fairly 
copious notes to the headings of his chapters, 
which are quite lacking in Muslim’s Both 

trace the tiaditions where possible to different 
^uru^ and both collections contain not only tra> 
ditions relating to “canon law” and to the “per- 
mitted” and “forbidden”, but also many historical, 
ethical and dogmatic traditions (for details, see 
Goldziher, op, ii,, 234 — 248). 

On the other hand the traditions included in 
the works of the four other compilers deal al- 
most exclusively with the sunna\^ 1. e. use and 
wont. Hence their collections are usually put to- 
gether as “the four works”. They further con- 

tain not only the traditions which are considered 
saMAy but also the “beautiful” ones and in gen- 
eial all traditions on which the learned have 
relied in their deduction of the law even if doubts 
can be raised against their isnM. When the col- 
lectors think that one of the traditions given by 
them should be rejected they usually call the 
leader’s attention to the fact. Cf. Goldziher, op, 

li. 248 et seq. 

The prestige enjoyed by these six books in 
Islam is readily explained. In the third century 
circumstances were peculiarly favourable for the 
work of the collector of traditions. A certain una- 
nimity had been attained on all questions of law 
and doctrine and a definite opinion regarding the 
value of most traditions had been formed by the | 
majority of Muslim scholars It uas thus now 
possible to proceed to collect all that was recog- 
nised as reliable. The merit of aUBukhSrI and 
the compilers of the other ^ahihh theiefoie lay 
not so much in the fact that (as is often wiongly 
stated) they decided for the first time which of 
the numerous traditions in circulation were ge- 
nuine and which false, — foi the personal opinion 
of the compilers would have had scarcely any ap- 
preciable influence on the pi evading opinion — 
but rather in the fact that they brought together 
everything that was recognised as genuine in 
orthodox ciicles in their time. (Cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, op, cit,). 

Although other famous collections arose in the 
third century, e.g. the Sunan of 'Abd Allah al- 
Daiimi (died 255 = 868), these works were never 
permanently able to attain such great prestige in 
the Muslim world as the six SaAiA's, Even the 
general recognition of the latter works themselves 
was only attained very gradually ; Ibn Madja’s 
collection in particular was for long viewed with 
suspicion on account of the many “weak” tradi- 
tions in It. Besides, in spite of the great authority 
of the “six books”, it was not considered improper 
to criticise freely traditions, which, although in- 
cluded in the great collections, were not univer- 
sally recognised as faAtA, ^AU al-DSraVutnl (died 
385 = 995) for example compiled a work in which 
he proved the weakness of 200 traditions given 
in al-BukhSrI and Muslim (cf. Goldziher, op, 
ii. 257). 

Even at a later period new collections were 
made by many scholars. The work of these late 
collectors of tradition was limited chiefly, however, 
to the preparation of more or less comprehensive 
compilations in which they excerpted the contents 
of the “six books” (and sometimes at the same time 
of other famous collections like that of Ibn Han- 
bal) and arranged them in differeirt ways. One 
of these is Baghawl’s (died 5zo;e=iii6) collec- 
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tion called Afa^iA al^Sunna (i. e. the lamps of 
the Sunna),, which, on account of its fullness and 
convenience, has always been popular among Mu- 
hammadans. It contains a selection of traditions 
which are taken from older collections with the 
isnild\ omitted. The recension of this collection by 
Wall al-Din al-TibrIzI is particularly well-known; 
it bears the title MtsAkat al-Ma^Ubi^ (the name 
is taken from Kur’Sn, xxiv. 35 and is usually 
interpreted the “niche of the lamps”). Among 
large collections of the later period we may men- 
tion al-Suyu^i’s (died 9x1 = 1505) two works en- 
titled Dj ani^ al^ Dj awamt" and al ^Dj ami^ al^^ag^r, 
SuyuU’s main object was to give a comprehensive 
compilation of extant collections (for details see 
W. Ahlwardt, /Catalog der Arab, HSS, der JCgl, 
BtbhotAek zu Berlin,^ 11. 155 et seqC^, Other com- 
pilers confined themselves to a definite section of the 
tiaditions contained m the larger collections (e. g. 
to the “moral”), or to a definite number of im- 
portant traditions. Thus arosdj for example the 
numerous so-called ^Arbc^iC' works (i. e. collec- 
tions which contain 40 important traditions). 

As the substance of the Iladtth was in many 
respects no longer intelligible to the later gener- 
ations of believers, many scholars felt compelled 
to prepare commentaries on the collections of 
Tradition. Obsolete words and expressions required 
explanation; in particular many contradictions had 
to be explained, or rendered harmless by artificial 
“explanation”. Most commentators further dealt 
with the prescriptions to be deduced from the 
traditions and the divergent opinions which had 
been championed by different scholars in this con- 
nexion. Among the best known copious commen- 
taries we may mention those of Ibn Hadjar (died 
852 = 1448) and al-Kastallanl (died 932 = 1517) 
on the SaAth of al-BukhSrl and of al-Nawawi (died 
676 = 1277) on the ^AiA of Muslim (cf. C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch, der Arab, LtU,,^ i. 156 et seqC^, 

The 3 Jii'is judged HadJtk from their own stand- 
point and only considered such traditions reliable 
as wcie based on the authority of ^All and his 
adherents. They have therefore theii own works 
on this subject and hold" the following five works 
in particularly high esteem: i. al-Kaft of Mu- 
hammad b. Ya'knb al-KulInl (died 328 = 939); 

2. Man la yastaAdiruAu U-fakiA of Muhammad 
b. ^All b BabUya al-Kumml (died 381 = 991); 

3. Tahdhib al^Ahkdm and 4. al-Isttb^ar fhna 

'k&talafa ftAt 'l-AMbaf f extract from the pre- 
ceding) of Muhammad al -1 usi (died 459 = 1067) ; 
and 5. NaAijy al-BalagAa (alleged sayings of ^All) 
of ^All b. Tahir al-Sharif al-Murtada (died 436 = 
1044) or of his brother RfidI al-Dln al-BaghdSdl; 
cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, Litteratur,^ 
1. 187, 404 et seq, I E. Sell, The Faith of I s(Um,^ 
London 1880, p. 69, note 2; Goldziher, op cit^ 
ii. 148, note 4; do., Beitrdge zur LitteraturgescA, 
der in Sttz,*Ber, Wiener Akad,,^ Phil,-Htst, 

Cl,,^ Ixxviii. (1874), p. 508. 

V. The Transmission of Tradition. The 
general view of Muslims that a knowledge of 
sacred learning could only be obtained through 
oral instruction from a teacher, who had hfhiself 
acquired his knowledge in this way (cf. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje in the ZeitscAr, der Deutsek, Mdrgenl, 
Gesellsch,y 1 . 145), was from ancient times held to 
be particularly applicable to Tradition. The tradi-- 
tions had to be ^heard” and students eve^ used to 
take long journeys to attend the lectures ef such 
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persons as were famous as reliable authorities 
(hamaiay i. e. properly “bearers”) of Tradition. 
In many sayings of the Prophet, travel “/f fa/ad 
al-HlnC" (i. e. to search for knowledge) is recom- 
mended as work pleasing to God. For further 
information regarding those (alab journeys and 
their degeneration (how, for example, vain scholars 
prided themselves on having tiavelled through far 
distant lands to “heai” a few almost unknown 
liaditions) see Goldziher, op, cit,,, li. 175 — 193. 

In transmission, the traditions were delivered 
orally by the teaclier. It was also very usual for 
one of the students to read out a copy while the 
otheis listened and the teacher when necessary 
improved what was read and gave explanatory 
notes In this case also it was the custom to say 
of traditions learned in this way: N. N. (the 
teacher) told me (fiaddathanl or ajthbarant namely 
kha'at>» ^alaihi,^ i. e. while the tradition was read 
in his presence). One who had heaid traditions in 
this way under the diiection of a teacher, could 
now in his turn again communicate them to otheis 
and often leceived from his teacher a so-called 
tdjaza (i. e. sanction, permit, namely for further 
transmission of these traditions) for this purpose. 
The old method of tiansmitting traditions, however, 
was not always held in respect. The copying and 
collation of wiittcn texts often became the mam 
object and oral transmission fell quite into disuse 
The traditions were then simply copied and per- 
mission was obtained to tiansmit them with the 
usual formula haddaf^am (1. e. “N N. told me”), 
just as if the contents had been acquired by 
direct oral intercourse fiom the teacher. For details 
of the iij^dza custom and its degeneration in 
IslSm cf. Goldziher, op, ii. 188 — 193, A. 

Sprenger in the Zettschr, der Deutsch Morgenl 
Gcsellsch , X. 9 seq, ; W. Ahlwardt, Katal der 
arab, HSS, der Kgl, Bibhothek zu Berhn,^ 1 54 — 95. 

In certain circles the copying of traditions {ki- 
tabat al-hadtti^ was originally regarded as actu- 
ally forbidden Credence was only given to those 
traditions which had been preserved in the me- 
mories of reliable men and orally transmitted by 
them, but not to texts copied often without suffi- 
cient care or from unreliable records ; cf . Ibn 
‘^Asakir’s warning. “Strive eagerly to obtain tia- 
ditions and get them from the men themselves, 
not from written records, lest they be affected by 
the disease of corruption of the text” (in Goldziher, 
op, «/,, li. 200). Nevertheless, scholars, who ut- 
terly abstained from paper and books, are always 
quoted as the exceptions only, and the recording 
in writing of Tradition seems to have been the 
general custom even in the most ancient times. 
At the same time it could of course be acknow- 
ledged in this connexion that the wnting only 
served to aid the memory and that the knowledge 
was really to be preserved “by heart” and not on 
the paper. For details on the writing down of 
HadltK and the objections to it, see Goldzihei, 
op, ii. X94 — 202; do. in the Zettschr, des 
Deutsch. Morgenl, Gesellsch..^ 1 . 475, 489; Ixi. 862; 
A. Sprenger, op, cit,.^ x, i et seq,\ do. m Journ, 
of the Asiat. Society of Bengal., xxv. 303 — 329. 

Bibliography', Besides the bool« and 
treatises mentioned: El-Bokhari, Les traditions 
islamtques., trad, de I’arabe avee notes et index 
par O. Houdas et W. Mar^ais {Public, de P&cole 
des Langues or. S^rie iv., t. vi. suiv.), 

i. — iiL Paris 1903-*- 1908; F. Peltier, Le livre 


des testaments du ^ahih d'el Bokhhri., trad, avec 
^claircissements et commentaire, Paris 1909; 
do., Le Itvre des ventes du fahih d' El-Bokkdri.^ 
trad, avec 6clairc. et comm., Paris X910; do., 
Le livre des ventes du Mouwattd de Maltk ben 
Anas.^ trad, avec ^clairc., Alger 1911; W. Mar- 
9ais, Le taqrib de En-Nawawi., traduit et annot6 
{Journ, Asiat,., 9^*' Serie, xvi 315 et seq,., 478 
et seq,., xvii. loi et seq.., 193 et seq,., et seq,'., 
xviii. 6i et seq.) also separately. Pans 1901; A. 
N. Matthews, Mis heat ul-masdbih or a Collection 
of the most authentic Traditions 1 egardtng the 
Actions and Sayings of Muhammed., Calcutta 
1809-1810, Th. Noldeke, Zur tendenziosen Ge- 
staltnng der Urgeschichte des Islam's in the 
Zettschr, der Deutsch Motgenl. Gcsellsch.., hi. 
16 — 33 ; I. Goldziher, Die Religion des Islam 
{Kultur der Gegenwart., T. I, Abt. Ill, i. Ilalfte, 
p. 99 et seq,) , do , Vorlesungen itber den Islam,, 
Heidelberg 1910, p 40 et seq.'., see also the 
bibliography in Goldzihei, Muhatnm, Stiid..,\\, 6 , 
(TH. W. JUYNllOLL.) 

HADiTHA (a.) = Newtown, the name of several 
cities. * 

I Hadithat al-Mawsil, a town on the 
east bank of the Tigris, one farsakh below 
the mouth of the upper (Gieat) Zab Its rums 
are to be recognised in the mound of Tell al- 
Sha^ir Vaiious accounts of its origin aie given. 
According to Ilisham b. al-Kalbi (in Ibn al-FakIh, 
p. 129 and Baladhurl, ed. Bulak, p. 340) Hai- 
Ihama b. ‘^Afradja, after making Mawsil the capital 
came to Haditha in the reign of ‘^Omar b. al- 
Jibattab where he found a village with two church- 
es in which he settled Arabs. That this story 
is authentic (it is also given in Yal^ut, li. 222) is 
confirmed by Tabari (1 2807), according to whom 
in 24 Walid spent some time in Haditha on his 
way back from Armenia. Hamza says that Haditha 
is the translation of the Persian Nokard. If it is 
not an invention of Shu'^iiblya bias, the best ex- 
planation of the name would be that of Baladhurl, 
viz., that inhabitants of the “Newtown” of Anbar 
Fairuzshabur migrated thither and transferred the 
name to their new abode. When Hamza and others 
asenbe the “foundation” of the town to the last 
Umaiyad Marwan II. b. Muhammad or Bar Bahlul 
to his father Muhammad b. Marwan I, these lulers 
may have built theie but neveitheless the explan- 
ations of the name “Newtown” as “newer” than 
Mawsil are inventions (cf. Yakut, ii. 22, Hoffmann, 
Syr, Akten pers, Mdrt,., p. 178; E. Reitemeyer, 
Stddtegrundungen der Araber., p. 83). The town’s 
period of greatest prosperity falls within the early 
^Abbasid period when the Caliph al-H 5 dl stayed 
there before his mortal illness and when the rebel 
general MilsS b. Bogha made it his headquarters 
in the reign of al-MuhtadI (Jabarl, lii. 578, 1827). 
The population remained Christian. Abraham 
was bishop of Haditha before he became Patriarch 
and Katholikos (837 — 850), (Budge, Thomas of 
Margd., ii. 103; Assemani, Bibl, Or,,, lii. i, p. 508 
note i). 

The town lay on the terraced east bank of the 
Tigris in the form of a semicircle. Its mosque 
lay close to the river and the buildings, with the 
exception of the mosque, were of brick. The tomb 
of ^Abd Allah b. ^Omar b. al-iyjattab was shown 
there but probably wrongly as he died in Medina 
(MukaddasI, p. 1 39; Mardfid., p. 292), It is re- 
markable that IjUidlt^ is sometimes described as 
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the northern extremity of Sawad, which had a 
greater extent than the province of (Yaljut, 
ill. 174; DimishV^) p* 1S5). Elsewheie it is men- 
tioned as a station on the postroad from Baghdad 
to Mawsil. The distances are as follows: 


Baghdad — Baradan 4 farsal^ 

Baradan — ^Ukbara (now ^Ukbara) . 5 „ 

^Ukbara — Bahamgha (now Nahi 

Abu Ham§ha) 3 „ 

Bahamgha — Kadislya (now Kadi- 

sJya) 7 n 

Kadisiya — Surr man ra^a (now Sa- 

marra) .3 „ 

Surr man ra^a — Ei^^hilta (opposite 

Takilt, now al-Kana^is) ... 7 „ 

Djabilta — SudaVanlya .... 5 n 

Sudakanlya — Banmma (near al-Fat- 

ha, really 6 farsakh) .... 5 n 

BSrimma — Sinn (at the mouth of 

the Lower Zab) 5 » 

Sinn — Haditha (l farsakh below 
the mouth of the Upper Zab, 
really 16 — 18 farsakh) ... 12 „ 

Haditha — Ban a Tamyan(>) ... 7 „ 

Bann Tamyan(?) — Mawsil ... 7 „ 


But when Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi gives this 
Itinerary in the xiv‘^ century he is only copying 
older figures, no longer true of his time. This is 
clear from the fact that the Tigris has only oc- 
cupied Its modern bed between Samarra and Bagh- 
dad since the beginning of the xui^b century. 
Haditha like many other places was already in 
ruins by that time. The invasion of the Tatars 
had made an end of it. 

II. Hadithat al-FurSt, also called Hadithat 
al-Nuia ( Lime-Newtown ) on the Euphrates, 
south of '^Ana m 34® 8' N. Lat. and 42® 26' 
East Long. (Greenw.), a nahiya of the kada^ of 
^Ana. The town itself is built on an island, only 
the caravan stations being on the western river bank. 
It has veiy much declined since 1910, when the 
reefs and dams m the river were blown up in 
order to make way for packet-boats which have 
never come; it had formerly 400 houses, 2 djSmi^ 
and 3 masdjid, 2 corn-mills, gardens with 1500 
date palms (about 6000 in the whole nahiya). It 
was irrigated by great waterwheels called nW-ura^ 
which were put up at the rapids of the river. 
There are limestone quarries on the western side 
of the Euphrates valley which are of importance 
for future engineering works in the ^Irak. There 
are three saints' tombs of the xi^l^ — xiii^b centuries 
there, from N. to S , l. Shaikh al-Hadid (a cer- 
tain Muhammad b. Musa al-Kazim) ; 2. The Awlad 
Saiyid Al^mad al-Ri(^^i ; 3. a certain Nadjm al-Din, 
said to have been one of the occupants of Noah’s 
ark. As to the history of the town, Yakut (ii. 223), 
following Ahmad b. YahyS b. Djsbir, observes that 
it was taken even before 'Omar’s time m the go- 
vernorship of ^AmmSr b. Yasir. It had a strong 
castle on the island which was of importance as 
late as the Caliph al-KSkm’s time {MarU^td^ p. 
292). According to Ablf SaM al-Sam^anl the in- 
habitants were Christians. 

The place is now a usual stopping-place on 
the Euphrates route from Baghdad to Aleppo, 
which will probably soon fall into disuse after 
the completion of the Baghdad railway and there- 
fore deserves to be recorded, more particularly 
because several of its stations, which are also 


found in the ancient itineraries, are not marked 
m modem maps. 

The following are the 
my itinerary; 

distances according to 

Baghdad — Nukta . . . 

6 

hours 

Nukta — FallUdi^ • • • 

6 

w 

Falludja — Kal'at RumSdi 

10 

n 

Kal'at Rumadi — Hit, . 

II 

» 

Hit — Baghdadi . , . 

8 '/* 

n 

Baghdadi — Haditha . . 

8 V, 

» 

Haditha — Fuhaima . . 

6 '/, 

ft 

Fuhaima — 'Ana . . . 

7 

If 

'Ana — Nuhlya .... 

7V2 

»» 

Nuhiya — al-Ka^im . . 

9 

If 

al-Kakm — Albu Kamal. 

S'k 

„ (frontier of 
the wilayet) 

Albii Kamal — Salihlya . 

7 

n 

Sahhiya — Mayadni . . 

lOl/, 

n 

Mayadin — Dair al-Zawr. 

9V2 

n 

(cf. the Damascus edition of Ae 

Rahnama 4 Bagh- 

dad^ by Senior Lieut Mustala 

^)iy 5 , 1314 H.), 


The old Itineraries are m part badly preserved 
as regards names and their order, but they aie 
mostly corrected in de Goeje’s editions. 


KHURDSmiBm, p. 73 and KUDAMA, p. 217; 


Baghdad — Sailahin . . 

• 4 

farsakh 

Sailahin — Anbar . . . 

. 8 

n 

Anbar — al-Rabb . . . 

. 7 

» 

al-Rabb — Hit .... 

. 12 

ff 

Hit — Nawusa .... 

• 7 

If 

Nawusa — Alusa . . . 

. 7 

ff 

AlUsa — Fuhaima . . . 

. 6 

V 

Fuhaima — Nuhiya (sic’) 

. 12 

7f 

MUKADDASi : 
Baghdad — Sailahin . . . 

. 2 

barid 

Sailahin — Anbai 

. I 

marhala 

Anbar — al-Rabb. . . , 

I 

»» 

al-Rabb — Hit 

. 2 

n 

Hit — Na^Usiya . . . . 

I 

T) 

Na^usiya — 'Ana .... 

. 1 

» 

'Ana — Alusa ..... 

. I 

ff 

Alusa — Fuhaima. , . . 

. I 

ff 

Fuhaima — Haditha . . . 

. I 

ff 

Haditha — Nuhiya (sic ’) . 

I 

7 » 


and so on. 


While the two stations Haditha and 'Ana are 
omitted in Ibn Kfi iirdadbih and KudSma, they 
are interchanged m Mukaddasl. AlUsa and NswUsa 
still exist although not marked, or given under 
wrong names in modern maps. 

III. Haditha called Cjrsb or Djrs, a vil- 
lage in the OhUta of Damascus (Yal^St, li. 225; 
Mara^id^ p. 292). (E. Herzfeld.) 

HADJAR in South Arabia means “town” and 
IS therefore often found in place-names; for 
example there was a Hadjar in Nadjran, one in 
DjSzUn and several m MSdhin, all in South.A^^hia. 
The best known is Hadjar in southern Bahrain, 
the ancient capital of the land. It lay in a fertile 
district rich in palms {Hamasa^ p. 8i I, v. i ; whence 
the proverb, Prov* Arab,^ ed. Fxeytag, iii. 539) 
and exported a celebrated kind of date^honey. 
The population Was very mixed (cf. Nbldeke , 
Tabari, transl., p. 59 et seq»). Under t*ersian rule 
a Persian governor, to whom the Arab chief was 
subordinate, resided here or rather in the adjacent 
stronghold of MushuVk&r \ fhus in the time of the 
Prophet we find the Persian SSboS^ht here, who 
submitted to Muhammad. In the great rebellion 
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on the death of the Prophet a man named Qha- 
rur, a member of the royal family of Hlra, raised 
the standard of revolt in Hadjar, but was overcome 
by al-'Ala^. During the Karmatian troubles Abn 
Sa^d conquered the towns of Bahrain (cf. the 
article al-cjannabI), among them finally Hadjar, 
shortly before his death in 9 I 3 ’ 9 H» Sa^Id’s 

son Abu Tfihir made al-Alisfi^ [q. v., i. 207 et 
the capital of the land. It should be remembered 
that Hadjar (or with the article al-Hadjar) is very 
often used as the name of the land itself (instead 
of Bahrain). 

Ha^ar should not be confused with Hadji, which 
appears as the name of several towns, including 
one in Yamama inhabited by the descendants of 
‘Ubaid b. Yarbu*^ (of the Banu Hanifa, q. v ), cf 
e. g Nabigha p 9, 4, Labid (ed. Huber) p 30, 2. 

Btbltog} aphy Bakri, Gcogt Worterbuch^ 
ed. WUstenfcld, p. 8275 • arab.^ ed. 

de Goeje, 1 154,9; viii. 393 et seq.\ Yakut, 

ed. Wdstenfeld, 1. 508 et seq,^ 11 583, HamdanI, 
Dj azti <7, ed. D H. Muller, 1. 86, 136, 168, 
BaladJluii, ed de Goeje, p 78 — 86, Tabari, 
Annahs^ ed. de Goeje, 111. 1743 ct seq ^ 2196; 
Ya^kubl, Ihstonac^ (ed Houtsma), i. 233, 313, 
11. 89 et seq,^ de Sacy, Expose de la religion 
des Dttises^ Introduction^ p. 213 et seq,^ de 
Goeje, Metnotte sur les Carmathes^ 1862, p 12 
et seq. (second edition, 1886, p. 36 et seql)^ 
Wellhausen, Sktzzen ti, Vorai beiten^ iv \\*] et 
seq,^ VI. et seq,^ Rothstem, Die Lachmtden^ 
p. 131 et seq. (Fr. Buhl.) 

al>HADJAR al-Aswad. [Sec ai -ka'ba ] 
^ADJAR al-NASR (the eagle’s rock), a for- 
tress in the Rif, in the land of the Ghomara, 
built in 317 (929-930) by Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
Kasim b. Idris II. The sons of Kasim, called 
GuennUn (Djannun) or Hannun (so al-Bakri, ed. 
de Slane, p. 129) settled here. When Musa b. al- 
‘^Afiya had driven the Idrisids out of all their 
possessions in the Maghrib, he wished to besiege 
this fortress also to destroy the survivors of the 
Idrisid family who had taken refuge in it, but 
he was dissuaded fiom doing so by the remon- 
strances of the most prominent men in the Maghi ib. 
After Musa b. al-^^Afiya’s fall, one of Guennun’s 
sons founded a kind of kingdom with Hadjai al- 
Nasr as capital under the suzerainty of the Umai- 
yad Caliph of Cordoba. The Spanish sovereigns 
and the Fatimids disputed the suzerainty over it 
in turn, till the former finally succeeded in des- 
troying all the petty kingdoms of the Idrisids. 
Hadjar al-Nasr was taken by Ghalib, the Uraaiyad 
general, and the last king, al-Hasan, taken prisoner 
to Spain. The decline of Hadjar al-Nasr dates 
from this time (369 = 975-976). 

The fortress lay three days’ journey from Ceuta 
on the top of a steep cliff; it could only be 
reached by a very narrow way which only allowed 
access -to one person at a time. The surrounding 
country was very fertile and covered with gardens 
(Ibn Hawl^l, ed. de Goeje, p. 56; al-ldrisi. Des- 
cription de VAfrtque et de VEspagne.^ ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 96 of the text). 

Its situation is not exactly known. An attempt 
has been made (by Beaumier) to identify it with 
Alhucemas, but without any real evidence. Ac- 
cording to the statements collected by Mouli6ras 
(Le Maroc inconnu.^ li. 390-391, note), the ruins 
of the fortress still survive under the name “Ha- 
djirat en-Nasour” in the district of Djniln Medjber 


(Ejinfin Madjbar) between al-Branes , ed-Dsoul 
(Tsoul) and Sanhadja on the summit of a very 
high red cliff. 

Bibliography*, Besides the authors quoted, 
Ibn Khaldun, Kitah al^Ibar and Ilistoire des 
Berberes,^ transl. de Slane, passim ; Ibn Abl Zar'^, 
l\aw 4 al-Kirtas,^ passim ; Ibn 'Idharl, Bayan al- 
Mughi ib,^ passim , Else Reitemeyer, Die Stddte- 
grundungen der Araber (Leipzig 1912), p. 1 92; 
Salmon, Essai sur Vhistoire politique du N01 d- 
Marocain (Archives marocaines,^ ii,), p. 6 — 12. 

_ (RENf: Basset.) 

HAD J AREN (Hai)JArIn), a towm m Hadramut 
on the djebel of the same name, S.W. of Me&hhed 
^Ali [q. V.] on the Wadi Daw^an (Do'^an) situated 
in extremely pictuiesque country. It is sunounded 
by extensive palmgroves and reminds one of many 
mediaeval castles on the Rhine. As a centre of 
tiaffic between the coast and the inteiior of Ha- 
dramut it IS of impoitance. The houses of the 
town arc built of bricks and aie large but the 
streets aie nairow and dirty. It belongs to the 
Kuwaiti of Shibam [q v ], who are lepresented in 
It by a member of their family, who beais the 
title nahib and lives in a splendid palace on the 
summit of the hill The town probably has about 
1500 inhabitants There are relics of the ancient 
llimyaritic period around Hadjaren, when the trade 
m frankincense still flourished in this district. Rums 
of an ancient town, Raidun, with inscriptions aie 
still to be seen about the valley. 

Hadjaren is an old town, known even to Ham- 
danI, al-IIadjarain (al-IIadjaran, dual of ha^ai 
“town”, as he unites it), consisted m his time of 
two towns of KhawdUn and DammUn lying on 
opposite sides of the wadi , Khawdun was inhabited 
by the Sadaf, Dammun by the Kin da At the 
foot of the fortified hill, on which Hadjaien lay, 
there weie palmgroves and fields with dhw a (a 
kind of maize) and burr (a kind of coin 01 wheat), 
which weie watered by a ghail coming fiom the 
top of the hill 

Bibliography*. IlamdanI, Diazh g, 85, 
— 86, 6, 10—14, V* Maltzan, Adolph von 
Wrede^s Reise in Hadhramaut.^ p. 229, 230, 
Van den Berg, Le Hadhramout etc. (Batavia 
1886), p 13, 24, 36; Leo Ilirsch, Ketsen in 
Sudaiabien.^ Mahr aland und Hadramut.^ p. 158, 
160, 1 61, 162; Th. Bent and Mrs Th. Bent, 
Southern Arabia (London 1900), p 97, 103 — 
105, 109, no. (J. Schleifb:r.) 

HAD J D J (a.), the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
^Arafat and Min 5 , the last of the five “pillars” 
of IslSm. 

1. The ISLAMIC Haihdj. 

a. The journey to Mecca. — According 
to the law every adult Muslim, of either sex, has 
to peiform the Hadjdj at least once in the course 
of his life, provided he is able to do so (cf. Sura 
ill. 91), The fulfilment of the last proviso depends 
on various circumstances. Lunatics and slaves are 
exempted from the obligation; likewise women 
who have not a husband or a relative { 4 kti 
mahram) to accompany them. I'he want of the 
necessary means of subsistence, the inability to 
provide beasts of burden, the precariousness of 
the journey are circumstances which relieve one 
of the obligation to perform the pilgrimage. The 
SlSfi^I school further allows its followers to post- 
pone the pilgrimage beyond the grave provided 
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a deputy is hired out of the estate of the deceased 
This explains how the majority of Muslims die 
without ever having seen Mecca. Even among 
Caliphs and Sultans many have remained at home 
all their lives while others have made the pil- 
grimage several times; even some, who were not 
Muslims, have taken part in the Hadjdj \ their 
works are invaluable sources for our knowledge of 
this subject. 

Since Muhammad instituted an absolute lunar 
year, the Hadjdj runs in time thiough all seasons 
as it IS fixed for certain days in the first half 
of the month Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja. When it falls in 
summer the toils of the journey prove fatal to 
many a pilgrim. Muhammad is therefoie said to 
have said : „The pilgrimage is a sort of punishment’’ 
(Sunan Ibn Mai^a^ Bab al-lQiurUdj ila ’ 1 -Hadjdj). 
Those pilgrims suffer most who have to come from 
their homes to Mecca by land either on foot or on 
horseback. The steamship traffic from jDjidda to 
other Muslim lands which was instituted specially 
for the Hadjdj, as well as the Hidjaz railway has 
howevei considerably diminished their number. 
The pilgriracaravans only suivive out of religious 
conservatism. The following may be mentioned. 

The Syrian caravan follows the ancient trade- 
route from Damascus (or Constantinople) through 
the trans-Jordan teiritory, the ancient Moabitis, 
via Ma^an, MadS^n Salih and al-Medina. It is 
the largest of the caravans (m 1876, according to 
C. M. Doughty’s estimate, it contained about 6000 
persons) and is accompanied by a inahmal [q v.]. 
Blockhouses are built at the stations wheie food is 
kept ready and facilities for lefreshment provided. 
According to Buickhardt {Ttavels^ 11 3), the journey 
from Damascus to al-Medlna takes 30 days. 

The Egyptian caravan is likewise accompanied 
by a mahmal^ in it is the new ktswa [q v ] for 
the Ka^ba. Accoiding to Lane (^Manners and 
tovis^ I.ondon 1899, p. 493), it usually leaves 
Cairo in the last week of Shawwal and 1 caches 
Mecca in 37 days, following the route along the 
sca-coast. (A favouiite loute for pilgums from 
Egypt and the Maghrib used to be fiom Cano or 
somewhere else in the north to one of the har- 
bours on the Red Sea opposite Djidda, cf. Ibn 
Djubair’s journey and al-Batanlini , aURihla al- 
ii idjazty a p. 27 et seql), 

A caravan fiom the ^Iialj makes its w'ay across 
Arabia. Burckhardt, in Appendices I and II to his 
Tiavcls^ gives the stations of the caravan from 
Yemen as w'ell as furthei geographical notes. Pil- 
grims from the Ma gh rib, Persia and Yemen, how- 
ever, come for the most part by ship , not to 
speak of those from more distant lands. 

The caravans aie composed of the most diverse 
elements, piinces, beggars, tradeis with their wares, 
Bedouins, travellers on foot and on horseback find 
their place there, which is usually settled by their 
place of origin , so that people from the same 
town travel togethei. Most pilgrims make an ai- 
rangement with a mukawwtm who for a definite 
sum provides for all the necessities of the journey 

The danger of attack by Beduins has always 
been an unpleasant feature of the pilgrimage; if 
the pilgrims submit to being plundeied, they 
usually escape with their lives, but otherwise not 
always. The Meccan authorities have finally been 
forced to conclude agreements with the chiefs 
through whose lands the caravans come, where- 
by the pilgrims are allowed to travel freely. The 


authorities have to pay a fixed sum (called ^urra 
q. V.) for this privilege. In the history of the 
Hadjdj there have been many other powers ob- 
structing the pilgrims, e. g. the ^armatians, the 
Egyptian authorities, pirates and the Wahhabis. 

The arrival of the Syrian and Egyptian caravans 
with the two niahmaV^ is always a great event foi 
! the Meccans. Both are received with ceremony; 
they encamp on certain spots outside the town 
proper (see the plan of the town m C. Snouck 
Hurgionje, Mekka^ I); as a rule they arrive only 
a few days before the Hadjdj 

The numbeis of the pilgrims who arrive via 
Djidda are fairly well known, since the inter- 
national sanitary commission has instituted a qua- 
rantine station there. As each pilgrim has to pay 
a certain sum for what professes to be hygienic 
control, but really is quite superficial, the number 
of persons arriving is accurately noted. We find 
that m recent years the number has varied from 
36,000 to 108,000 and averages 70,000. If Burck- 
hardt could now accompany ^e pilgrimage again, 
he would not be able to repeat his observations 
{Travels^ 11, i) made in 1814 on the number of 
the pilgrims and the pious zeal of the Muslims. 

Most pilgrims anive shortly before the time of 
the Hadjdj, c, consideiable number, however, even 
spend the month of Ramadfin of the year in Mecca, 
which IS considered particularly meritorious. Many 
hadjdjL also remain in Mecca after they have 
completed the Hadjdj, either to pursue sacred 
studies or to die in the holy city. The number 
of pilgrims IS usually particularly large when it 
IS expected that the principal day of the Hadjdj, 
the 9’^ Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, will fall on a Friday 
{hadji^ akbar). It may further be noted that 
the Shi*^is also take part in the pilgrimage, but 
travellers report that the adherents of ^All do not 
always have a peaceful time m the holy city. 
Interesting data on the Hadjdj of the ShYls are 
given in Kazem Zadeh, Relation d'un pelertnage 
a la Meeijuc in the Revue du Monde inusulman^ 
XIX 1912, p. 144 et seq (has also appeared se- 
pal atcly) 

b. Arrival in Mecca The holy ceremonies 
are performed in a statfe correspondingly holy, the 
law theiefore recommends the pilgrim as soon as 
he sets out fiom home to assume the thram [q.v.]. 
But as in most cases this is not convenient, they 
generally enter the holy condition when they ap- 
proach the holy territory. One should enter Mecca 
as a muhrim and then perfoim the ^umra [q. v.]. 
Almost every pilgrim does this as well as the 
other sacred duties, accompanied by a guide (jhatkh^ 
dalil^ mutawwif \ who on each occasion pronoun- 
ces the pi escribed formulae, which arc then re- 
peated by his prot6g6s. These guides further do 
all sorts of business for the pilgrims who in 
their Ignorance of the language, of local customs 
etc., would be for the most part quite helpless 
without them. 

When the sevenfold circumambulation (jawdf^ 
q.v.) of the Ka^ba and the sevenfold lunning 
{sa'^y^ q. v.) between §afU and Marwa has been 
performed the pilgrim may cut his hair and come 
out of the ihrUm^ till the Hadjdj proper begins. 
But if the thr'S.m has been assumed for ^ttmra 
and Imdly^i this is not allowed [on these 

and related questions cf. the article i^rAm]. 

c. The Ceremonies of the Hadjdj* On the 
7‘k I 2 iu '"Uljtididjia there is usually preaching in 
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the mosque of the Ka^ba, by which the pilgrims 
are prepared for the holy ceremonies. In the 
evening of the same day or on the morning of 
the next the pilgrims leave Mecca. The 8*^ is 
called yawm al-tarwiya (“day of moistening**), 
because (according to an impiobable explanation) 
on this day the pilgrims provide themselves with 
water for the following days. The two mahmai^s 
unite outside the town and lead the way; then 
follows the variegated seething mass of represen- 
tatives of different races, on foot and in litters, on 
asses and horses, perpetually pushing and strug- 
gling. The plain of 'Arafat, where a halt is to be 
made (wukUf\ is reached via MinS (now usually 
pronounced MunH) and Muzdalifa (also called Djam^ 
and al-Mash%r al-Harfim). Here the representative 
of the caliph used to plant a standard, whose 
place IS now taken by the mahmal [see amIr 
AL-HAjBJE>J, 1. 330]. 

The description of the thickly covered plain in 
modern travellers agrees in its main featuies with 
those of the old Arab annual markets in the clas- 
sical authors. Tents and booths (see C Snouck 
Hurgronje, Btlder aus Mekka^ N®. 13 — 16, cf. also 
10 — 12) are everywhere, in the latter the num- 
erous traders expose their wares as in the bazaai ; 
jugglers and fakirs entertain the crowd with then 
skill. Many pilgrims ascend the sacred mountain 
( Dj ebel al^Rahina^ see the illustration opposite 
and the article 'arafXt), and repeat the prescribed 
formulae after their shaikh at the pioper places, 
loud cries of labbatka [q v ] aie heard everywhere 
Thus the time is passed till the evening, at which 
brilliant illuminations take place Pious pilgrims 
spend the night in the repetition of prayers, others 
amuse themselves in worldly fashion. 

The wukuf proper takes place on the and 
lasts from the time w^hen the sun has crossed the 
meridian to its setting. Almost the whole penod 
IS filled by two celebiated as a rule by 

the h^dl of the holy city. The latter rides up to 
the platform on the holy hill, from which he 
reads pious commonplaces out of a book, which 
are not audible to the greater part of those pre- 
sent, or, if heard, could not be understood by them. 
But this does not prevent them being much moved 
and continually calling labbatka loudly, waving 
the holy garments in the air and weeping and 
sobbing But as soon as the sun disappears behind 
the western hills, the ifd 4 a (or daf^^ i e. 

the running to Muzdalifa begins. Amid the greatest 
confusion as the horses aie spurred on by the 
rushing crowd, amid continual shooting and din, 
accompanied by military music, every one rushes 
to Muzdalifa. The ^alamain , which mark the 
boundary of the haram [q v.] are passed; the 
evening darkness soon falls and torches are kind- 
led; fireworks are discharged and the soldiers keep 
firing off their guns. In this fashion, rarely without 
accidents, Muzdalifa is reached, where the Maghrib 
and salat’s are celebrated together and the 

night is spent. The mosque here is illuminated. 
On the morning of the lolh (yawm al~nakr) 
wuftfif is again held at the mosque before sunrise 
and the l^lldl of Mecca again preaches a khutba. 
After the completion of the morning service the 
crowd goes to MinS. 

Here quite different duties have to be per- 
formed. Each pilgrim has on this day to throw 
seven small stones at one of the three so*called 
4 iamra^s here [q. v.], the Dj amrat al-^Akaba. For 


this purpose he has previously gathered the stones 
in Muzdalifa. Amid a tremendous crush a rush is 
made for this Qjamra, which stands at the west 
end of the valley of MinS. A picture of it is 
given in Kazem Zadeh, op, opposite p. 222* 
Only the stoning of this Djamra is prescribed for 
this day in the law and the turn of the other 
lijamia’s does not come till the following days. 
The accounts in 'All Bey and Burton agree very 
w'ell with this prescription. It should, however, 
be noted that Burckhardt (Travels,^ 11. 578) and 
Keane (Stx Months tn Meccah,^ p. i6i) expressly 
state that the pilgrims on the Dhu *l-$idjdia 
throw seven stones, which they have brought from 
Muzdalifa, first at the eastern Djainra ( Dj amrat 
al-ula,^ al-su^hra\ then at the middle one (a/- 
wnsta^ see the picture) and finally at the western 
(al-stifla,^ al-ah^a,^ al-^Akahd)\ perhaps however this 
is an error of the two last-named travellers. 

Accoiding to the Muslim explanation, this stoning 
is really a stoning of Satan, who is said to have 
appealed here to the patriarch Ibrahim and to have 
been driven away by him in this fashion. After 
the stoning the crying of labbatka ceases and the 
hadjdj propel is at an end, various ceremonies, 
however, have still to follow, first that of the sacri- 
fice, which has given this day its name. Thousands 
of saciificial victims, chiefly sheep and goats, are 
kept ready in Mina by the Beduins and merchants 
and sold at high prices. Only people of high 
rank slaughter camels The pilgiim, who does not 
care to kill the animal himself, may get a butchei 
to do it for him Although there is no place 
specially prescribed by the law in Minfi foi the 
saciifice, a rock at the west end of the valley 
near the Akaba is preferably used for this purpose 
(Burckhardt, Travels,^ 11 59; Burton, Pilgrimage,^ 
11. 240). It IS considered meritorious to give the 
flesh of the animals sacrificed to the poor as 
sadaka,^ what they do not use is left lying. The 
sacrifice, which is celebrated on this day throughout 
the whole Muslim woild, is sunna (see the article 
al-‘^Id al-kawIr) Its omission may be made good 
by fasting. 

It IS usual to have the head shaved after the 
sacrifice, for this puipose there are quite a number 
of barbers’ booths in Min 5 . Both the barber and 
the pilgrim observe certain rules during the pro- 
cess, such as turning towards the kibla etc There- 
after the tltram may be discarded and a return 
made to a secular condition (thlal),^ but the pil- 
grim is not yet allowed to transact all the business 
of everyday life. The series above described , 
stone-throwing, sacrifice, shaving, is described in 
the law as sunna (Mtnha^,^ i 33 1), but it should 
be noted that there is no time legally prescribed 
for the sacrifice and the two other ceremonies are 
only limited as to time in so far that they must 
be performed on the lo^b day. 

It IS usual to return to Mecca on the same 
day to perform a fawqf there, on which occasion 
the ka'ba is seen for the first time with its new 
covering. Ordinary garments are donned if this 
has not been done m MinS already; the pilgrim 
bathes and washes, which is usually very desirable 
after being the previous “holy state”. It is usual 
also to drink from the holy Zemzem water or to 
have oneself sprinkled with it; but this may as 
well be done on any other day. 

The following days 11 — I3‘b ghu ’1-Hidijdia 

are called aiyUm al~ta$d^rljk (on the explanation 
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of this name see below) called by Mul^ammad 
<*day of eating, drinking and sensual pleasure**, 
are spent in Mina; the three IJjamra’s have each 
to have seven stones thrown at them each day, 
after midday. It is also the custom to sacrifice at 
a granite block on the slope of mount Thabir 
(cf. Burckhardt, Travels^ li. 65; al-BatanunI, al- 
Ri^la^ p. 696). Abraham is said to have prepared 
his son for the sacrifice here. The law itself (cf. 
SQra li. 199) permits departure from Mina even 
on the Dhu ’ 1 -Hididja. It seems from the 

works of the travellers that this permission is 
usually taken and the pilgrims return to Mecca 
on this day. It is the custom to throw stones at 
the alleged grave of Abu Lahab in the vicinity 
of the town. Finally the ^uinrat al-wad'^ (fare- 
well ^umra) has to be performed For this purpose 
the pilgrim goes to Tan'lm, again to assume the 
thrUm, Modern travellers thus often call Tan^^Im 
also “al-^Urara”. With the peiformance of tawaf 
and sa^y the Hadjdj is at an end. Some days later 
the caravans leave Mecca and go to Medina to 
honour the tomb of the prophet with a visit. 

From what has been said above it is clear that 
the law divides the ceremonies of the Hadjdj into 
various categoiies; but it should be noted that 
the vaiious schools differ from one another in 
almost all details. A good suivey is given in the 
table on p. 178 of al-Batanuni’s woik. 

II The origin of thf Islamic Hadjuj. 

Muhammad’s attitude to the Hadjdj was not 
always the same, in his youth he must have often 
taken part in the ceremonies. After his “call” he 
paid little attention at first to the festival in the 
oldest sUias it is not mentioned and it does not 
appeal from othei sources that he had adopted any 
definite attitude to this originally heathen custom. 
If many obviously polytheistic practices had been 
usual at it, he would hardly have been so silent 
about it and Tradition would piobably have pre- 
seived expressions of opinion from which we could 
ascertain more or less clearly the ancient practices. 

Muhammad’s interest in the Hadjdj was first 
aroused in al-Medina. Several causes contributed 
to this, as Snouck Hurgronje has shown in his 
Mckkaa?ische Feest. The brilliant success of the 
battle of Badr had moused in him thoughts of a 
conquest of Mecca. The preparations for such a 
step would naturally be more successful if the 
secular as well as the religious interests of his 
companions were aroused Muhammad had been 
deceived in his expectations regarding the Jewish 
community in Medina and the disagreements with 
the Jews had made a religious breach with them 
inevitable. To this period belongs the oiigin 
of the doctrine of the religion of Abraham, the 
alleged original type of Judaism and Islam. The 
Ka^ba now gradually advances into the centie of 
religious woiship, the father of monotheism built 
it with his son Ismael and it was to be a “place 
of assembly for mankind” The ceiemonies per- 
formed there are traced to the divine command 
(Silra ii. 1 19 et seq,). In this period also the 
Ka^^ba was made a ktbla (cf. Sura 11. 136 — 145) 
and the Hadjdj is called a duty of man to Allah 
(iii. 91). This IS the position of affairs in the year 
2 of the Hidjra. It was only after the unsuccessful 
siege of al-MedIna by the Meccans m the year 5 
that Muhammad was able to attempt to carry out 
his plans. The first effort was tnade in the ex- 


pedition to I^udaibiya, which, although it did not 
bring him to Mecca, by the treaty with the Ku- 
,raigh brought an ‘^umra into prospect for next year. 
In the year 7 Muhammad instituted the ceremonies 
at the Ka^ba; but it was only after the conquest 
of Mecca in 8 that the opportunity was afforded 
of publicly celebrating the festival. But he did 
not take advantage of this occasion himself, for 
in the year 9 he sent Abu Bakr in his stead as 
leader of the pilgrim caravan to Mecca. While 
the latter was on the way, he was overtaken by 
'All b. Abl Talib, who had been commissioned 
to read out to the pilgrims the Bar^a (SUra 
IX. I et seq.') which had been revealed in the 
meanwhile , m these verses the performance of 
the pilgi image was forbidden to unbelievers except 
those with whom the Piophet had made special 
treaties. 

In the year 10 Muhammad himself led the 
Hadjdj. Tradition has much to tell on the subject 
of this so-called farewell-pilgrimage {Ha^^at al- 
IVad^). These accounts oifc the ceremonies per- 
formed by Muhammad/ agiee essentially with the 
later practice. The arrangements, which he made 
on this occasion, are of importance, however, for 
the history of the Hadjdj^ notably the abolition 
of the “inteicalation” {nasf) and the introduction 
of the pure lunar year which is mentioned in 
the Korean with the words “Verily the number 
of months with God is twelve months in God’s 
book, on the day when he created the heavens 
and the earth, of these four are sacred; that is 
the true religion. In these shall ye do no In- 
justice to one anothei But fight the unbelievers, 
as they fight you, one and all, and know that 
God IS with the righteous. The intercalation is 
but an increase of the unbelief, m which the 
unbelieveis err, for they make it (1. e the time 
in which It falls 01 should fall) la’^ul one year 
and unlawful the next” (Sura ix. 36 ct seq,\ On 
other ordinances of Muhammad on this occasion 
see below 

III. The pre-islamic Haixiej. 

The investigation of the original meaning oi 
the loot H-DJ goes -no further than hypotheses 
some however probable. The Arabic lexicographer* 
give the meaning “to betake oneself to’' , thi* 
would agree with our “pilgrimage”. But thi* 
meaning is as clearly denominative as that of the 
Hebrew veib. Probably the root 11 

North as well as South Semitic languages mean* 
“to go around, to go m a circle”, is connected 
with it With this we are not much farther forward 
however; for we do not even know whether reli 
gious circumambulations formed part of the original 
hadjdj. We do know that m the pre-Muslim period 
two annual markets were held m the month ol 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, m 'UkSz and Madjanna. These were 
follo^^ed in the early days of Dfeu ’ 1 -Hidjdja bj 
that of Dhu ’ 1 -Madj 5 z and thence the people 
went direct to 'ArafSt. The Muslim practice ol 
going out from Mecca to 'Arafat is therefore pro 
bably an innovation ; and Isl&m knows nothing 
of religious circumambulations in 'ArafSt and we 
as little. 

This Hadjdj iu 'Arafat was not a local peculi 
arity; pilgrimage to a sanctuary is an old Semitu 
custom , which is prescribed even in the oldei 
parts of the Pentateuch as an indispeosable duty 
**Three times a year shall you celebrate for me t 
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^ag” is written in Exodus xxiii. 14, and “three 
times a year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord Jahwe” (ib., 17 and xxxiv. 22). But m Arabia 
also there were probably several places of pil- 
grimage where festivals like that of the Hadjdj of 
^rafttt were celebrated The month of Aggathal- 
baeith mentioned by Epiphanius seems to presup- 
pose a sanctuary in the north. 

The Hadjdj of 'Arafat took place on the 9th 
Ehu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, the most diverse Arab tribes took 
part in it, but this was only possible when peace 
reigned in the land. The consecutive months Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka'da, Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and Muharram thus formed 
a sacred period during which tribal feuds were at 
rest ; weapons were laid aside in the holy territory. 

It may be regarded as ceilain that in Muham- 
mad’s time the sacred festival fell in the spimg 
Wellhausen has, however, made it appear probable 
that the original time of the Hadjdj was the 
autumn. If, as is probable, the above mentioned 
intercalary month had for its object to maintain 
this time of the ycai, the intercalation did not 
effect its purpose, from what cause we do not 
know. If the Hadjdj originally fell in the autumn, 
it IS natural, when inquiring into its original sig- 
nificance to compare it with the Noith Semitic 
autumnal festival, the “feast of booths” (or day 
of atonement), a proceeding which finds furtliei 
support in the fact that the feast of booths in the 
Old Testament is often called briefly the hag (e. g. 
Judges, XXI. 19, I Kings, viii. 2, 65). We will 
actually find several features in agreement 

Great fairs were fiom eaily times associated 
with the Hadjdj which was celebrated on the 
conclusion of the date-harvest. These fairs weie 
piobably the mam thing to Muhammad’s contem- 
poraries, as they still aie to many Muslims. For 
the significance of the religious ceicmonies had 
even then lost its meaning for the people. The 
following may be stated, A mam pait of the cere- 
mony was the wukuf “the halt” in the plain of 
‘‘Arafat, in Islam the hadjdj without wuknf is 
invalid. This can only be explained as the survival 
of a pie-Muslim notion. Houtsma has compared 
the wuknf with the stay of the Israelites on Mount 
Sinai. The latter had to prepare themselves foi 
this by refraining fiom sexual intcicourse (Ex. xix. 
15) and the washing of their garments (Exod. xi\ 

10, 14). Thus they waited upon their God (□''^ 03 ) 

11, 15). In the same way the Muslims refrain 
from sexual intercourse, wear holy clothing and 

stand before the deity (s— = stand) at 

the foot of a holy mountain. 

On Sinai, the deity appeared as a thunder- and 
liglitning-god. We know nothing of the god of 
•^ArafSt, but he probably existed. Muljammad is 
related to have said at the farewell pilgrimage. 
“The whole of 'Arafat is a place for standing 
{rnawktf')^ the whole of Muzdalifa is a place of 
standing, the whole of Mina a place of sacrifice”. 
Snouck Hurgronje has explained these ^^ords to 
mean that the particular places there, where hea- 
then ceremonies were performed , were to lose 
their importance through these words. A little is 
known of these heathen places in Muzdalifa and 
Mina (see below). 

It is uncertain whether the day of ^Arafat was 
a fast-day or not. In Tradition it is several times 
expressly stated that Muhammad’s companions did 
not know what was his view on this question. 


He was therefore invited to drink and he drank. 
The ascetic character of the Hadjdi days is clear 
from the thram prohibitions. That these were 
once extended to include food and drink is clear 
from Muhammad’s explanation. “The TashrU: days 
(nth — 13th i^u ’ 1 -Hidjdia) are days of eating, 
drinking and sensual pleasure”. In early Islam 
ascctically disposed persons therefore chose the 
Hadjdj as the special time for their self-denials 
(cf. Goldziher in the Revue de Vllutotre des Kelt- 
gtons^ xxxvii. 318, 320 et seg.). 

The wukuf lasts in Islam from the moment 
after midday till sunset. Tradition records that 
Muhammad ordered that ‘^Arafat should not be 
left till after sunset, while it had previously been 
usual to begin the ifada even before sunset. But 
the Piophet is 'said not only to have shifted the 
time, but even to have suppressed the whole rite 
by forbidding the running to Muzdalifa ai^d to 
have oidered that it should be slowly approach- 
ed. But how tenacious the old custom is, is 
deal fiom the above desciiption of the tfada. 
Snouck Hurgronje thinks he sees a solai rite in 
the lattei, a view which has been more definitely 
foimulated by Houtsma in connection with the 
character of the Hadjdj (see below), viz. that it 
was oiiginally considered a peisecution of the 
dying sun 

The god of Muzdalifa was Kuzah, the thunder- 
god A file was kindled on the sacred hill also 
called Kuzah. Here a halt was made and this 
wukuf has a still greatei similarity to that on 
Sinai, as m both cases the thunder-god is revealed 
in file It may fuither be presumed that the tra- 
ditional custom of making as much noise as pos- 
sible and of shooting was originally a sympathetic 
charm to call forth the thunder 

As soon as the sun was visible, the tfada to 
Mina used to begin in pre-Isl^ic times. Muham- 
mad theiefore ordained that this should begin 
before suniise; heie again we have the attempt 
to destroy a solar rite In ancient times they 
are said to have sung during the tfada^ ^sAf'tk 
tJiablr kaima nughlr. The explanation of these 
words is uncertain; it is sometimes translated* 
“Entei into the light of morning, Thabli, so that 
we may hasten” 

When they arrived in Mina, it seems that the 
first thing they did was to sacrifice, the lot*' Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja IS still called yawm al-adahi^ “day or 
the morning sacrifices”. In ancient times the camels 
to be sacrificed were distinguished by special marks 
ijakltd') even on the jouiney to the haram\ for 
example two sandals were hung aiound their necks. 
Mention is also made of the the custom or 

making an incision in the side of the hump and 
letting blood flow from it; or wounds were made 
in the animal’s skin. It is frequently mentioned 
also that a special covering was laid on the animals. 

According to a statement m Ibn Hishfim (cd. 
Wustenfeld, p. 76 et seq^^ the stone throwing only 
began after the sun had crossed the meridian. 
Houtsma has made it probable that the stoning 
was originally directed at the sun-demon; impor- 
tant support IS found for this view in the fact 
that the ^ad]dJ originally coincided with the au- 
tumnal equinox , similar cu.stoms are found all 
over the world at the beginning of the four seasons. 
With the expulsion of the sun-demon, whose harsh 
rule comes to an end with summer, worship of 
the thunder-god who brings fertility and his in- 
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vocation may easily be connected, as we have 
seen above at the festival in Muzdalifa. The name 
tarwiya “moistening”, also may be explained in 
this connection as a sympathetic ram-charm, traces 
of which survive in the libation of Zcmzem water. 
These are again parallels to the feast of booths 
(or day of atonement), the goat, which was thrown 
from a cliif for "Azazel, is not difficult to identify 
as the type of the sun-demon; and the libation 
of water from the holy well of Siloam was also 
a rain-charm, for the connection between the feast 
of booths and lam is expressly emphasised (Zach. 
XIV. 17). Further we may call attention to the 
illumination of the temple on the feast of booths, 
which has its counterpart in the illumination of 
the mosques in ‘^Aiafat and Muzdalifa, as well as 
the important part which music plays at both feasts 
Quite other explanations of the stone throwing 
are given by van Vloten {Feestbundel aan 
Prof, M, J, dc Goeje aangeboden^ 1891, p. 33 
et se^.) and Chauvin \Annales de VAcad Koyak 
d'Arc/t dc Belgique^ 5^ Ser , Vol iv. p. 272 
et scq,). The former connects the stoning of Satan 
and the Kor^anic expression akShattan al-radjiini 
with a snake, which was indigenous to the"Al^aba. 
The latter finds m it an example of scopelism 
the object of covering the Hadjdj ground with 
stones thrown on it was to pi event the cultivation 
of it by the Meccans Both these theories have 
been satisfactoiily refuted by Houtsma. Cf also 
Doutte, Magic et Religion^ p 430 ct ^eq, — On 
the significance of the shaving in connection with 
the history of religions, cf the aiticle ihrAm 
On the Tashrlk days some of the pilgrims dry 
the flesh of the animals sacrificed m the sun to 
take it with them on the retuin journey. This 
custom agrees \Mth the meaning of the word tasJi- 
given by the Arab lexicographcis, 1 e “to 
dry strips of meat in the sun”; but it may be 
doubted whethei this is the original meaning of 
the woid. A satisfactoiy explanation has not yet 
been given. Cf however Th W Juynboll, Uber 
die Bedetttung des Wortes Taschrik {Zeitsch f 
Assyr , xxvii. I et seq?^ It must also be noted 
that Dozy in his book Dc Jsraeltetcn tc Mekka^ 
traces the woids tadirik and tarwiya as well as 
the whole Iladjdj to a Jewish origin, but his 
thesis may be consideied definitely refuted by 
Snouck Huigionjc’s Ilct Mekkaansche Fecst 
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HAD J D J , Ha^jejI, one who has perfoimed the 
pilgi image to Mecca. [See AL-HAmi)J.] 

al-HADJDJ IJAMMUDA (b. "Abd al-"AzIz), 
an Arab historian of ^unis, accompanied 
‘^All b. al-Husam into exile in Algiers, during the 
reign of "All b. Muhammad (1740) and became 
his first secretary when this prince succeeded to 
power (1782 — 1799). He retained this office also 
undei ‘^Ali Bey’s son, HammUda Bey (1782 — 1814) 
who had been his pupil. He composed a history 
entitled Kitab al-Ba^a,^ in which he gives a brief 
survey of the history of the Hafsids and of the 
Turkish governors of Tunis and many details of 
the reigns of "Ali Bey and Husain b. ^All. The 
text which IS still unpublished exists in numerous 
copies m the Great Mosque of Tunis. A section 
dealing with the wars of Khair al-Din and of 
"Arndj was published by Houdas in his Chrestc- 
mathie Maghrehine (Pans 1891), p 14 — 96,' an- 
other section dealing with the French expedition 
against Tunis in 1770 was translated by Rousseau 
(Algiers 1849) and a third dealing with Murad 
Bey’s campaign against Constantine by Cherbon- 
neau (fount. As July 1851). 

Bibliography. Roy, Extrait du catalogue 
des Mauusirits et de^ impritnes de la bibhothc- 
que de la Grande Mosquee de Tunis (Tunis, 
1900), p. 92-93 (RENfe Basset.) 

al-HA DTDJ "^OMAR, a religious fanatic 
and conqueror in the Sudfin, founder of 
the Tuculor kingdom (1797 — 1864). Born at Aloar 
in Futa in Senegal, 'Omar .Saidu Tal began his 
theological studies undei the direction of his father, 
a celebrated maiabout, completed them in Wabata 
among the Moors of Tagant and made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca about 1820. During his stay in the 
holy city he attached himself to Shaikh Muhammad 
al-Gh5lI, a pupil of Tidjani’s and entered the Tidjani 
order. On his return to Africa he spent some time 
in Bornii and Sokoto and posed as a reformer of 
Islam theie, showing himself particularly hostile to 
the members of the Kadirlya order, censuring them 
severely for their laxncss and tolerance. He was 
kindly received by the sultans of both kingdoms 
and was presented by them with wives and slaves; 
on the other hand on continuing his journey to 
Segii he was kept prisoner for a long time by the 
ruler of Bambara. He then went to Futtt Cjallon 
[q. V., ii. 120I' et where he won the sympathies 
of the Ejallonke, who were striving to shake off 
the yoke of the PUl (Fulbe) and the Sorya faction. 
The zllwiya founded by him in Diegunko was much 
visited and he himself was soon recognised through- 
out the country as its spiritual leader. 
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From 1846 to 1848 al-HSdidi "Omar undertook 
a missionary journey in the lands bordering on 
FutS and won a great number of the tribes dwel- 
ling within the curve of the Niger and on its 
southern tributaries and even on the Senegal over 
to his teaching. Disturbed by his continually 
growing influence , the Alfaya-Almamy forbade 
him to enter the land of Futa whereupon al-Hadjdj 
"Omar settled in Dingiray. There he built a for- 
tress, collected weapons and munitions and began 
to preach a holy war against the unbelievers. At 
this time he had at his disposal about 700 guns 
and a small body of men composed of his ta/tde 
(Arabic “pupils”) and so/a (stablemen), the 

latter were young slaves, converts to Islam, who 
began their militaiy training by looking after the 
horses of the warriors. This small body was con- 
tinually increased by new conveits who were at- 
♦tracted by the hope of booty. 

In less than fifteen years al-Hadjdj "OmSr was 
lord of an extensive territory. In 1849 he con- 
quered the districts of Bure, Bambuk and Belu- 
dUgQ, then turned against the Massassi of Kaarta 
and invaded their land after annihilating their 
forces. Their ruler Kandia was forced to submit 
with the principal chiefs of his land after a vain 
resistance and in 1854 the capital Nioro was oc- 
cupied. The victor obliged the inhabitants of the 
land to adopt Islam, forbade them to keep more 
than four wives and divided the remainder among 
his soldiers It was only after five years’ hard 
hgbting, however, that Kaarta was completely sub- 
dued. Risings broke out in many places, while the 
Pul of Massina besieged Nioro. Al-IIadjdj "Omar 
had further to defend himself from the attacks of 
the Moors and against Ahmadu, Sultan of Scgu, 
and finally came into conflict with the Fiench on 
the upper Senegal. The military station of Medine 
defended by Paul Holl withstood his attacks from 
the 20tb April to the iSth July 1857, till his whole 
army was put to flight by Colonel Faidherbe. 

When he had finally become undisputed lord 
of Kaarta, al-Hadjdj turned against the Bambara 
of Sega and the Pal of Massina, whose rulers 
had formed an alliance against him He occupied 
Sansanding, defeated the allied forces of his op- 
ponents at Tio (January 1861) and entered the 
city of Scgu on the March 1861 and forti- 
fied it. After another victory over Ahmadn, Sultan 
of Sega, and ‘^All, sultan of Massina, Hamdallahi, 
the capital of Massina, fell into the hands of the 
Tuculors. Ahmadu was overtaken while fleeing 
across the Niger and slain, and Ahmadfl ShaykhP, 
son of al-H5djdj "Omar, appointed ruler of SegO. 

Al-H5iijdj "Omar then undertook a campaign 
against Timbuktu, w'hich he gave over to plunder 
Soon aftei wards, how^ever, a general rebellion broke 
out in Massina, instigated by several Pal chiefs, 
who were supported by Ahmad Bekkai, chief of 
the Knnta. A second attack by al-Hadjdj "Omar on 
Timbuktu failed and the army of his general Alfa 
‘Omar, which was to revenge al-Hadjdj’s defeat, 
was destroyed by the son of Ahmad Bekkai, w'here- 
upon the rebellion in Massina assumed still greater 
proportions. Besieged by the rebels in Hamdallahi, 
aI-Ha(U$]j ‘Omar succeeded m escaping after eight 
months' siege by setting the town on Are. Pursued 
by his enemies he fled into a cave where he com- 
mitted suicide rather than fall into their hands 
alive. According to another story he was suffocated 
by them with smoke (Sept. 1864). 


The kingdom founded by al-H5djdj "Omar soon 
after his death broke up into the independent 
states of Sega , Kaarta and Massina. Ahmadu 
Shaykha endeavoured in vain to regain his father’s 
heritage but w'as only successful in w'lnning back 
Nioro in 1885 and Massina in 1891. In 1890 
the French occupied SegG and in 1891 they took 
Kaarta and in 1893 Massina. 

Btdltography, Annales sinigalatses^ 1854 
et seq^\ M. Delafosse, Haut Senegal et Niger ^ 
Part i Tome ii. THistoire, ch. xi. ; Faidherbe, 
Populations noires dcs basstns du Senegal et du 
haut Niger (^Bulletin Soaete de Geographic^ Pans 
1856): do., Notice htstortque sur le Cayor {Bul^ 
letin Soaete de Geographic^ Pans 1883); E. Fallot, 
Htstotre de la colome frangatse du Senegal {Bul- 
letin Soaete de Geographic^ Marseilles 1882- 
1883), Le Chdteliei, P Islam dans V Afrique oc^ 
cidentale^ Paris 1899, pp. 167 et seq.^ Mage, 
Du Senegal au Niger ^ Paris 1867. 

(G. Yver.) 

HAD J D J AD J B. YUsut, an Omayyad states- 
man, was born at Ta^f about 41 = 661, the 
grandson of the Thakafi Sahabi ‘Uiwa b. Mas"ud. 
Hib father, YOsiif b. al-Hakam had married the 
di voiced wife of Mughna b Shu"ba. According to 
one tradition, which is corroboiated by lampoons, 
he at first so fur mistook his vocation as to begin 
life as a teacher. His early years, the history of 
his first appeal anccs in public life, w'hlch are 
viciously tiavcstied by hostile histouans, are not 
much known He left Arabia at an early period 
to throw m his lot with the MarwSmds. When 
‘Abd al-Malik undertook his campaign against 
Mus‘ab b al-Zubair, the young Hadjdjadj succeeded 
m attiacting the attention of the Caliph and fol- 
lowed him into the "Irak His sovereign sent him 
from Kafa to the Ilidjaz to regain this land from 
the anti-caliph ^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. Hadjdjadj 
at fiist took up his quarteis m Ta^if. As soon as 
he had completed his preparations he advanced 
against Mecca and began to bombard the town 
from the heights of Abu Kubais, it soon fell into 
his hands. Ibn al-Zubair was shut up in the quar- 
ter of the Ka"ba and met his death there after a 
seven months’ siege. His body was hung on the 
gallows (Djumada 73 == October 692), thanks to 
Hadjdjadj ’s vigorous measures, the ^amala or 
political unity was restoied throughout the empire. 
As a leward he was first given the governorship of 
the lands conquered by him, then that of Medina, 
of the Yemen and of the Yamama. One of his 
first cares was to rebuild the Ka"ba which had 
been destroyed during the siege and he was careful 
to give It the old dimensions which it had had 
before its restoiation by Ibn al-Zubair. 

Two years were sufficient for HadjdjSdj to restore 
perfect peace in Western Arabia. After the death 
of his biother BisJjr b. Marwan [q. v., i. 731] 
the Caliph "Abd al-Malik sent him (Dec. 694) as 
governor to the "Ir5k> which had been disorganised 
by the continual rebellions of the KhSridjis. The 
story of his entry into KGfa and his proclamation 
of his policy in the mosque there has become 
famous in literature. The threat which he renewed in 
Basra that he would cut off the heads of the mutineers 
resulted in the soldiers flocking in troops to the 
camp of his general Muhallab. The latter soon 
succeeded in inflicting a series of defeats on the 
KbSindjls, in which the ringleaders perished. To 
dispose of the unruly and notorious gha- 
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bib [q. V.] HadjdjSdij had to call in the help of 
Syrian troops, as those of the ^Ira|^ refused to 
act. Shabib thereupon seized upon the absence 
of Hadidjfidj Basra to advance against KOfa. 
The viceroy only reached it a few hours before 
him and step by step he fought his way into the 
capital; after several days of fierce fighting Shablb 
had to vacate the field and being pursued by 
the ^Iralf cavalry was drowned in crossing the 
Dudjail. In the same year (77-78 = 696) Ha^djaij 
succeeded in putting down the rebellion of a 
provincial governor, Mutarrif, son of Mughira b. 
Shu'ba. 

He had just began to recuperate a little after 
this heavy task when suddenly a lebellion broke 
out which was immeasurably more serious than 
all the earlier nsings. It was fostered by the jealous 
aristocracy of the and was directed not only 

against the viceioy but against the Umayyad dy- 
nasty ; it was decidedly a separatist movement 
against the preferential position of Syria in the 
Caliph’s empire. After the overthrow and death 
of Shabib, the Syrian troops had remained in the 
country and were overwhelmed with tokens of 
Hadjdjadj’s favour. The /Currif (“Korean reciters”) 
made common cause with the political malcontents. 
A leader for the dissatisfied arose m the person 
of 'Abd al-Rahman, a grandson of Ash^aJh b Kais, 
[q. V. , 1. 56]. Sent by Hadjdjadj to SidjistSn 
at the head of 40,000 men, he rebelled against 
the viceroy, returned and soon had 100,000 men 
under him. With these he drove back the troops 
sent against him and captured the cities of Kufa 
and Basra. Hadjdjadj had once moie to appeal to 
Syria Besieged in a suburb of Basra, he held out 
for a month against the onslaughts of the rebels 
In the early days of Maich 701 he succeeded in 
mfiictiDg a sanguinary defeat upon them, which 
was crowned by his victoiies at Dair al-DjamSdjim 
and Maskin [q. v ] The ^Irak was now utterly 
exhausted and lay at the feet of the powerful 
statesman; his tenacity had crushed the spiiit of 
rebellion. 

Thereupon (83 — 86) the tireless governor pro- 
ceeded toil found a new capital, W asit [q v ]. 
Situated almost halfway (whence its name’) be- 
tween Kufa and Basia it was so to speak a de- 
tached camp of the Syrian troops garrisoning the 
country. From the year 78 he united to his go- 
vernorship of the 'Iiak that of Khorasan and the 
whole Arab cast, a territory which had been con- 
siderably increased by the conquests of the famous 
general Muhallab [q. v.]. He finally incoi pointed 
^Oman on the Arabian peninsula in the empire, 
which had hitherto been independent and his 
generals penetrated even into the valley of the 
Indus. HaiJj^adj prepared the way for the brilliant 
empire of Walid I by these extensions of territory 
abroad and the restoiation of peace in the ‘^Irak 
In spite of his autocratic lule he actively supported 
such important geneials as Muhallab and Muslim 
b. ^utaiba. As a statesman his activities were 
not confined to refoims but were creative also. 
“His administrative regulations on the currency, 
measures and taxes and m the improvement of 
agriculture were epoch-making” (Wellhausen, p. 
159). He has been reproached with coirupting 
the Ifor^an, But his work was limited, it appears, 
to a critical revision and the introduction of or- 
thographical signs which were to prevent incorrect 
readings in the recitation of the sacred text. He 
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also endeavoured to use Arabic in place of the 
local dialects which had hitherto been in use in 
the chancellery of the ‘^Ira^J:. After putting down 
the rebellions, it was his first care “to heal the 
wounds, which a twenty years* war had indicted 
on the prosperity of the country” (Wellhausen, 
p. 157). He dug new canals and restored the 
old ones. 

His fidelity to the Umayyads knew no bounds; 
the grotesque manifestations of it related of him 
are inventions of historians writing in the service 
of the ^AbbSsids. The Marw&nids rewarded it by 
their constant favour. HasJjdjSdj has therefore also 
been numbered among the “sins of ^Abd al-Malik”. 
His influence continued to increase under Walld I. 
HadjdjSdj had eneigetically supported the candi- 
dature of the young piince to the detriment of 
his uncle “^Abd al-^AzIz [q. v., 1. 36*^], the suc- 
cessor designate of ‘Abd al-Malik. Walld delighted 
in seeking the advice of his lieutenant; on his 
death he received official ejfpressions of condolence 
as if a member of the ruhng house had died. 
Matiimonial alliances further attached the family 
of the powerful governor to that of the Omayyads. 

Hajijdjadj’s eloquence has become celebrated. 
The histones and literary collections have preser- 
ved numerous specimens. He laid great w^eight 
on purity of language and aimed at a kind of 
Arabic Atticism. From the point of view of reli- 
gion, he impressed one as being a sincere Muslim, 
lie piotested howevei against the exaggerations 
of the extreme parties and against the dispropor- 
tionate importance which even then was being 
accoided to Tradition. “In his life and in his 
death he showed a good conscience” (Wellhausen, 
p. 160) Did he deserve the reproach of cruelty^ 
We read of 130,000 victims handed over to the 
executionei , at his death his prisons are said to 
have held 50,000 men and 30,000 women. Such 
enormous figures are their own refutation. In this 
period of political anarchy, of incessant risings, 
nothing authorises us to say that his repressive 
measures passed the limits of severity “The kindest 
of men to good citizens, he showed himself pitiless 
to the rebellious” (al-DhahabI) But even in these 
cases a frank confession or a show of spirit fre- 
quently sufficed to disarm in a moment, this officer 
of justice, who “dominated the majority of his 
contemporaries by the breadth of his intellectual 
outlook” (al-Djahiz). On the other hand his exces- 
sive vehemence rendered him liable to be impatient 
with his best friends (al-Mubarrad) ; his great ge- 
neial Muhallab in particular had to learn this. The 
whole character of HadjdjSsh betrayed a jealous 
tendency — he was the first to confess it — to 
concentrate all authority in his own vigorous hands. 
It resulted m his “showing himself brusque, some- 
times harsh, but never cruel, still less mean or 
narrow” (Wellhausen, p. 159). He has been often 
compared with ZiySd b. Abihi, minister of the 
Umayyads, a Tha^cafl like himself and his most 
famous predecessor in the Trak. His excess of vigour, 
his feverish nervousness and his crushing and pro- 
vocative eloquence were not to Hadjdj^dj’s advan- 
tage. He lacked the smiling and somewhat scep- 
tical /ii 7 w, which characterised the statesmen of the 
school of Mu'awiya; whence arose complications 
which a more pliant nature might have avoided. 

If Hadbdl&di At the end of a long period of 
political anarchy applied himself to the amelior- 
ation of the material situation of his vast vice- 
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royalty, his character, embittered by family berea- 
vements, by the injustice of an unintelligent op- 
position, made him forget to staunch the moral 
wounds and to work efficaciously for the pacifi- 
cation of the minds of men. 

The interests of the state had foiced him to 
take harsh measures against Yazid, son of the 
celebrated Muhallab. This gained him the enmity 
of SulaimSn [q. v.], the guardian of Yazid and 
successor designate of Walld I. HailjdjSdj had 
incurred the blame of inducing this monarch to 
exclude his brother from the succession in favour 
of his own sons, the viceroy therefore vowed not 
to survive Walld. He had just completed his 52"^ 
year, prematurely aged and woin out by the 
labours and disappointments of his tumultuous life 
when he died of a cancer in the stomach in the 
month of Ramatjan 95 =June 714 He was buried 
at WSsit and to pi event posthumous vengeance 
all traces of his grave were removed Feared in 
his lifetime the inexorable officer of justice was 
regretted by the wisest and fairest of his contem- 
poraries, such as Muslim b. Kutaiba [q v ] and 
Khalid al-Kasri [q. v.] The hatred in which later 
tradition holds him testifies to the important pari 
he played in his lifetime , holding him up to 
opprobrium as the greatest supporter of the Mar- 
wanids, it places him with Yazid I among the few 
Muslims, for whom it believes eternal damnation 
to be assured. “It is always a moral sentence of 
death for a governoi, if he is compared to Iladj- 
djadj even in the remotest feature” (Becker, Papyri 
Schott-Reinhardt^ Vol 1 17). Unbiassed histoiy 

gives him his place beside Ziyad b. Abihi and 
reckons him among the statesmen of the Umayyad 
period who have deserved most of their country 
Bibliography Aghani^ vi 26, 28, vii 
174; viii. 140; XI. 61, III, xui. 107; XVI. 89; 
xix. 1 54-1 55 , Ibn Duraid, Kitab al^Ishttkak (Wus- 
tenfcld), p. 186, Ibn Rosteh, A^lak (de Goeje) 
p. 216, Mubarrad, Kamil (ed Wright), p 155, 
197-198, 215, 285-286, 290, 294, 323, 695—699 , 
Ibn Kutaiba, ^Uyiin al-Akhbar (ed Brockel- 
mann), p 26-27, 33i 123, 128, 206-207, 280, 
284, 318, 378, 407, Tabail, Annales (de Gocje), 
11. 578, 830, 844-845, 854-855, 863—865, 
870—874, 911— 917, 921-922, 942—947,961— 
964, 975-976, 1003—1020, 1053—1087,1111— 
IH3, 1116— 1122, 1125-1126,1131-1132,1139, 
1254, 1264, 1268-1269, 1272; Pscudo-Djahiz, 
MaJidsin iydi. Van Vloten) p. igi, 231; Djaliiz, 
Bayan wa Tabytn^ i. 43, 68, 222; Djahi/, 
Tria opuscula (ed. Van Vloten), p. 132, Ibn 
‘^Abd Rabbihl, AKikd al-fartd^^ 1. 94, 242, 
ii, 122, 151, 187—191, 333, 111. 7— 2b, 287. 
292, Ya%abi, Htstortae (ed Houtsma), 11 305, 
326, 333, 339, 354; Mas'^fidl, Prairies (ed. de 
Pans), V. 276-277, 289 — 293, 300-301, 327- 
328, 330-33G 339, 343, 352, 354, 358—360, 
363 — 367, 382-383, 389; vii. 217-218, Mas'udi, 
Ta/tbih(ed de Goeje), p. 318, Yakut, MKd/aw 
(publ. in Egypt), v. 240, Ibn SaM, pabakat 
(ed Sachau), iv. t, 117, i35-*36; v 145, 169, 
Dina wan, Al-akhbar a(-tiwal^ P-319 — 324; Well- 
hausen, Das arab. Retch und sein Sturz^ p. 143, 
*5^^ *55i 159-160, do., Religios-politische Oppo- 
sitionsparteien^ p. 47-48 , Noldeke, Geschtchie des 
Qorans^^ p. 263, 305 — 308; Dozy, Histoire 
des Musultnans d''Espagne^ i. 170 — 174, 187- 
188, 200 — 212, 215-216; Von Kremer, Cul- 
turgeschichte^ i. 172; Van Vloten, Recherches 


sur la domination arabe^ p. 16-17; J, P6rier, Vie 

d'al-Hadjadj ibn YoUsof al-Taqafi\ H. Lam- 

mens, Le calif at de Yazid pr^ p. 487. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HABIBJI beg. [See rizwAn bEgoviC.] 

HAD j b j I-GIRAl. the founder of an in- 
dependent Tatar kingdom in the Ciimea. 
Of his oiigin we only know that his grandfather 
Tfish-Timur, a prince of the Golden Plorde, ruled 
in the Crimea for a short period (his coins are 
dated 797 = 1394-1395) towards the end of the 
viii^h = xiv^l' century. According to native tradition 
Tasli-Timur had entrusted the education of his 
son Ghiyath al-Din to a member of the tribe of 
Girai, Dawlat-Geldi ; Dawlat-Geldl afterwards went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, on his leturn a son 
was born to his foimer pupil, and therefore re- 
ceived the name Hadjdjl-Gir5z According to Polish 
sources, HadjdjI-Giiai was born in Lithuania, whither 
his family had fled and thence subdued the penin- 
sula of the Crimea with the help of the Grand 
Duke Witold In the yeai 1434 he won a victory 
over a Genoese army iindei Carlo Lomellino. Down 
to his death in 871 = 1466-1467 he appears as 
an ally of the Poles and Lithuanians and as the 
enemy of the Genoese in Kaffa and of the king- 
dom of the Golden Hoide on the Volga. In 1465 
Pope Paul II sent an embassy to him with the 
singular proposal that he should declare war on 
Sultan Muhammad hatih Cf. also bac.hce-sarai 
(1 562 et seq) and giraY (11. I 7l)* 

(W. Bari hold.) 

HADJDJI khalifa, 1. c Musi ai*A b. ^Abd al- 
I AH, also known as KiAtib Cei.ebi, the famous 
Tuikish encyclopaedist, was born in Con- 
stantinople in Dhu ’1-Ka*'da 1017 H. (February — 
March 1608) At the age of fourteen he enlisted 
m the picked coips of the StlihdaPs^ in which his 
father also was seiving, at the same time he was 
admitted as a junior clerk in the so-called Anato- 
lian audit office (anadolu imihascbe kalcmi). Fiom 
1033 — ^1045 H. he stajed continually but for two 
short intervals w’llh the Imperial Army at the 
Eastern fiontier of Asia Minoi , he joined m the 
first campaign against the rebel Abaza Pasba (battle 
of Kaisaiiye end of 1033 ii. = beginning of October 
1624) and against the Persians (unsuccessful siege 
of Baghdad from Safai till Shawwal 7^** 1035 
n = Nov I2t*^ 1625 till July 1626) as well 
as the second and thud campaign against Abaza 
Pasha (repeated siege of Erzerum, beginning of 
Moharram till i6'*‘ Rabi^ I. 1037 H. = middle of 
September till Nov. 25^'^ 1627 and from Muharram 
6vli — 22*'^ 1037 H. ==Sept. 5^1^ — 21'’^ 1628), and 
only returned to Constantinople with the army at 
the end of Rabf II. = beginning of December 
1628. Ills father had in the meanwhile died in 
Mosul m the Dhu ’1-Ka‘^da 1035 “ August 1625, 

during that campaign, as the army was retreating 
from Ba g hdad ; at this same period he himself be- 
came a clerk in the Office of Control of the cavalry 
(suzoari bafp mu^abele kalemt). In the beginning 
of Shawwal 1038 H. = end of May 1629, he again 
joined the expedition, under the grand vizier Khos- 
rew Pasha against Persia (conquest of HamadhSn 
end of 1039 H = beginning of June 1630, and 
siege of Baghdad from Safar till Rabi' 1. 

gth 1040 H. = Sept. 30^*^ till Oct. 15th 1630) 
so that he only returned to Constantinople about 
the middle of 1041 H. = end of 1630. Finally he 
took part in the great expedition against Persia 
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1043— X045 H. (Sept. 1638 till end of 1635) under 
Murad IV. himself (conquest of Eriwan, Safai 22“^ 
1045 H.rsr August 1635). ^t this time he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, whilst the army was 
wintering in Haleb (1633-1634). After his return 
to Constantinople a considerable fortune which he 
had inherited enabled him hence to give himself 
up entirely to his favourite hobby, his scientific 
studies. He gave up his post in the Office of 
Control in 1055 0 ^ 45 ) he did not advance 

as his merits deserved, but three years later his 
friends secured him the post of second Khalifa 
(assistant) m the same Office, and henceforth he 
called himself Hadjdji Khalifa. He died m Con- 
stantinople in Effiu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 17^*' 1067 H. = Oct. 
6‘li 1657 not yet fifty years old The list of his 
works as given here, is diawn fiom his own 
autobiography, with the ^ception of N®. 5 and 
N®. 12, which the authoi does not mention foi 
unknown reasons: 

1. Fadhlika^ sketch of the history of about 1 50 
dynasties, and at the same time an extract of the 
historical woik of al-l)jannabi (died 999 il), wiit- 
ten in Aiabic in 1051. The authoi mentions it in- 
cidentally m his biographical encyclopedia under 

2198 and 3496 (see 13), this is piobably lost. 

2. A compilation of two commentaucs upon 
the Korean, one of them being the commentary 
of al-BaidSwi (105211), seems lost. 

3. A commentaiy to the Muhammad ty a of ^Ali 
Kushdji the astionomer, this was not finished and 
seems likewise lost. 

4. Takivlm al-tawajtUi^ chronological tables 

finished in 1058 H ; the introduction and the dif- 
ferent appendices aie wiitten in Tuikish, whilst 
the tables themselves 1 elating all histoiical facts 
from the creation up to the year 1058 11 are 
written in Persian (see LlX BtbL^ N'*. 3496), it 
was printed in Constantinople in 1146 H (1733) 
together with the following tables that go as fai 
as 1 145 H , and other additions, Italian tianslation 
by the Venetian dragoman Rinaldo Caili, Venice 
1697 (see Zenkci, 1. N®. 924, for other tians- 
lations see Uieu, Catalogue of Ttirkish mamiso ipts 
in the British Museum^ p. 33, and Pertsch, Vo- 
zeichn do tur k. Handschr . 27/ 7 ?^; N®. 195). 

5. ^ihannuma^ i e. Cosmogiaphy, first edition, 
begun in 1058 H. and dedicated to the Sultan 
Mehemmed IV (see Lex, Bibl N®. 4355), this 
work was aheady consideied as lost in the time 
of the printer Ibrahim (cf. below N®. 10). 

6. Sullam al-wu(ul tla tabaka t al-fuhul^ 1. e. 
biogiaphical encyclopaedia of famous men, in Arabic. 
The fair copy of Vol. i. was finished in 1061 and 
1062 H.; the holograph of the author is now to 
be found in the libraiy of Shahid ‘^All Pasha in 
Constantinople. 

7. Tuhfat al-ahbydr fi L-hikam wa H-amthfll 'wa 
^l-ash^ar,^ an anthology containing maxims, aphoiisms, 
proverbs and poems, composed in 1061 or 1063 H., 
quoted in the Lex, Btbl,,^ N® 2537; a copy of it 
exists in Es^^ad Efendi’s library in Constantinople. 

8 . Kashf al-zunUn ^an asami d-kutuh wa U-fu- 
nun,^ is the celebrated encyclopaedia in Arabic, 
the author's most important work, for which he 
spent over twenty years in gathering the material; 
Vol. I. concluded in 1064 H., standard edition 
published by Fluegel, Leipzig 1835 — 1858; and 
further in BalSk, 1274 H. and Stambul, 1310-131 1 n. 

9. LawamP^ al^nUr ft ^ulmst a^las mlnur,^ a 
translation into Turkish of Mercator’s and Hondius’s 


Atlas Mifior^ following the Arnheim Edition of 
1621; the translation was completed in 1064 and 
1065 H. with the help of the French renegade 
Akhlfisi Shaikh Mehemmed Efendi; copies are to 
be met with in several libraries in Constantinople. 

10. Diihannuma,^ second edition of N®. 5, foun- 
ded on quite a new plan, the author having in 
the meantime largely used the European standard 
works of that epoch (Mercator, Ortehus, Cluve- 
rius). Of the original work, which the atithor 
nevei bi ought to end, we know those parts treat- 
ing of Asia Minor, by the publication of the 
printer Ibrahim Muteferril^e {Diihannuma^ Con- 
stantinople 1145 H =1732, only the first part; the 
second part intended to contain the description of 
Europe, Africa and Ameiica, was never published; 
foi translations of the printed text by Norberg, 
Armain, v. Hammer, Charmoy, and others see 
Fluegel, Die arab, pets, u, turk, Handschr, der 
K. K, Hoflnbl,^ N®. 1282 and Ricu, 0, r., p. Ill) 
and by two important figments, both by the 
author’s own hand, one ot them in the British 
Museum (Or. 1038) and the other in the Couit 
Library of Vienna (see Fluegel, o,c^ N®. 1282). 
Furthei we possess the description of the Ottoman 
dominions in Europe, in several copies, three of 
which arc to be found in the library of Raghib 
Pasha, in the Mewlewl-khgne of Pera and the 
Kutubkhane-i ‘^Umumi m Constantinople, the fourth 
one is in the Court Libiary in Vienna, the fifth 
copy by the author’s own hand has disappeared, 
and It is from this last, that von Hammer translated 
somepaitsin his Bumeh and Bosna,^ Vienna 1812. 

11. A translation into Turkish of the I^atin 
translation of the Byzantine historian Khalkokon- 
dylas, or as the author himself styles it of a 
“Fiankisli Chronicle”, no copy of it extant 

12 Rawnak al-Saltanat^ 1 c. History of Constan- 
tinople., supposed to be a translation of a work 
oiiginally wiitten in Arabic by the same author; 
now lost 

13. A Turkish translation of Fadhlika (see N®. 
i), a manuscript of it is said to exist in the 
libiaiy of Es'ad Efendi in Constantinople. 

14 Al-ilham al-mukaddas mtn al-fatd al-akdas,^ 
a tieatise on different iites and rules of Islam, 
that cannot be observed undei certain circumstan- 
ces. A copy of It exists in the KutubkhSne-i 
^umumi in Constantinople. 

15. Dnstur al-^amal li-isfdh al-kjialal,^ a treatise 
on the financial reforms, written m 1063 H., but 
published only three years after. It was printed 
in Constantinople 128011. (1863) and translated 
into German by Behinauer, Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, 
Morgenl. Geselsch xi. iii — 132. 

16. Rad^m erradjitm bil-stn wa a col- 

lection of curious cases of law and of the different 
decisions given upon them. 

17 — 19. Extracts of about 300 miscellanies (w^i^'- 
mT^a\ and two small volumes containing historical 
and liteiary anecdotes; have all disappeared. 

20. Fadhhkat al-tawartkh,^ the continuation of 
the Fadhltka,, N®. I and 13, in Turkish, containing 
the history of the Ottoman Empire from 1000 H. 
till beginning 1065 H.; piinted in Constantinople 
1286-1287 H. 

21. Tuhfat al-ktbar fi asfar History of 

the Ottoman navy, written in 1067 H. (1656); pu- 
blished in Constantinople in 1141 H. (1728) and 1329 
(1914) English translation by James Mitchell (chapt. 
I — IV), London 1831 (Zenker, N®. 927, cf. 923). 
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22. Mizan al-^a^k ft iMltiyUr aUaha^^^ the 
autbor^s last work written in Safar 1067 H. (Nov. 
1656). A treatise concerning several theological dis- 
putes of that epoch. In this treatise he breaks 
definitively with his first teacher, KSdIzade, the 
head of the orthodox party. Published in Con- 
stantinople in 1281, 1286 and 1306 H. 

Bibliography'. The autobiography of the 
author at the end of N®. 22, very incorrectly 
edited by Wickerhauser, Wegweiser etc., p. 159 — 
167, and the autobiographical note at the end 
of the first part of the Sullam al-wu^ul (N®. 6) 5 
the ManUkib-i K^aitb Celebi.^ which precedes the 
print of the Takwtm (N® 4), the 158*** bio- 
graphy in the Dhail-t ^AtaH by 'Ushaljilzade (see 
von llammer, Osm, Gesch..^ vi. 47); 

^Osmanl., iv. 395; K^atib dtlebt by Buisali Me- 
hemmed Tahir b. Rifkat, Stambul 1331 H. ; the 
oldei European authors wdio treat of Iladjdji 
Khalifa and his works are quoted by Fluegel, 
Handschr. der K IC, Hofbtbliothek.^ 1. 49 and 
Rieu, <7. c , p. 33; compare also Wustenfcld, 
Die Geschtchlschretber der Araber etc , N®. 570, 
and Brockelmann, Gesch der aiab. Lttt..^ 11. 
428. (J. H. Mordtmann). 

HAD J D j I PASiJA (AidInli HAejiiji Pasha), 
whose real name was Khidr b. ^All b. Khattab, 
a contemporary of Sultan Bayazid Yildlnm, an 
Ottoman jurist and student of medicine 
He went to study in Cairo where he studied 
under Shaikh Mubarak Shah Muntaka and went 
through his theological and legal courses m com- 
pany with Shaikh Ekmel al-Din and Shaikh Badr 
al-Din Sihavl. An illness, which he went through, 
turned his attention to the study of medicine and 
he soon attained fame in it. He ultimately became 
chief physician at the Cairo Hospital Maristan-t 
Aftfr, Returning to AidTn he settled in Birgi on 
the invitation of Aidin Qghlu Mehmed Bey, and 
died there in 820 (1417) He also placed his 
services at the disposal of the conqueror Timur 
and IS said to have instructed his physicians. He 
also spent some time at the court of Prince Su- 
laiman in his service. 

In his early days he wrote theological and legal 
works : e. g. a Tafstr ft Me^ma^ al- Anwar ft 
Djemf al-Asrar in two volumes, a commentary 
on Baida wl’s commentary on the Kuran dedicated 
to ^Isa Bey, one of the sons of Aidin, entitled 
fawali^ al^Anwar fi 'l^Kalam.^ and marginal notes 
on Fakhr al-Din Razi’s commentary on the Matali^ 
al'Anwar H-Manttk) of Kadi Siradj al-Din 
Muhammad al-^Urmawi. His medical works are 
more important and have maintained their authority 
down to modern times. The largest is the al-SAf^^ 
a work on therapeutics in Turkish written for 
Aidin Oghlu Mehmed Bey which is divided into 
three sections treating respectively of a. physiology 
and dietetics, b, foods, drinks and medicaments 
and r. causes, diagnosis and cure of diseases. A 
brief similarly divided handbook for the layman 
is his Teshll al-J'tbb (The facilitation of medicine). 
Both works are said to have been translated into 
Latin. Less known are his: S^tf^ al^EsMm wa 
Dewa aUAlam (‘‘Cure of disease and alleviation 
of pain”), his Ferlde fi Dhikr aUA ghdiyet al^ 
Muftde.^ al-Te^nllm and ab-Kimi al^Djetati. 

Bibliography'. Shak'^ik al-Nt^m'Untye.^ 
Constantinopel 1269 , p. 74 ; Ihureiya, SiHillA 
^Othfnanl ( 13 1 1 ), ii. 94 ; M. Tahir, Aidin 
IVitdyetine MensUb Mesjyfikhi ^UlemU.^ Sin^arS^ 


MuwerriWBti we A^^iblSnin Terad^irnd A}tyd&li.^ 
Constantinople 1324, p. 174 — 177; Hammer, 
Geschtchie des Osman, Fetches.^ i. 276; do., 
Geschtchle des Osman. Dichtkunst.^ i. 73 ; FlUgel, 
Die arab, pers. u, lurk. Handschriften der K, K, 
Ilofbibl..^ ii. 536 el seq, (Theodor Menzel.) 
HADJIEWAD, a character in the shadow- 
play, the inseparable companion of the Katagoz 
[q vj. 

I^ADJIB (from hadjaba.^ to prevent any one 
entering) IS the name of the office of doorkeeper 
e. g. Haf/abat al-Batl (the doorkeepers of the 
Ka'ba, see Lane’s Lexicon), It corresponds to the 
office of chamberlain in our time. We may 
here mention the theoretical explanation of Ibn 
Khaldun that the chambeilain should protect the 
luler from troublesome visitors so that he may 
remain undisturbed in his important labours. In 
the western kingdoms (e. g. in Coidova) he fie- 
quently became representative of the Caliph and 
chief of the vizieis. The petty, practically inde- 
pendent kings of Spain took the title Hadjib. 
Among the Ilafsids [q v.] he was superintendent, 
war-minister and as being the chief official the real 
ruler, among the Zayanids [q. v.], superintendent of 
the palace and minister of finance. In the eastern 
kingdoms (Mesopotania, Syiia and Egypt) he had 
a position at court similar to that of chambeilain 
and was also given this title even if he served 
the ruler as commander of the army. He leceivcd 
quite different duties in the MamliJk period. To 
relieve the Sultan’s governor in Cairo {al-Dtyar 
al~Masrlyd) and m the provinces or peihaps to 
dimmish his influence, the Amh Had^tb or Hadjib 
al’Hud^di'^h was entrusted in Baibars’ reign (658 — 
676=1260 — 1277) with the decision of quarrels 
between the emirs and the soldiers, at a later 
period, when the office of governor of the sultanate 
in Cairo was abolished, he was placed at the head 
of the administrative military court in the reign 
of Sultan Nasir Muhammad and his sons. In diffi- 
cult cases he consulted with the Sultan He gra- 
dually from being a judge in military matters began 
to encroach on civil cases also which belonged to 
the kadi’s piovince; the paities concerned seem 
to have resisted this at first, as Makrizi vividly 
describes but they ultimately became reconciled 
to It and often preferred the civil jurisdiction of 
the Hadjib to the ecclesiastical of the Kad!. Kal- 
kashandi (in the time of Sultan Mu'aiyad Shaikh 
815 — 824) ranks him as the eighth official, the 
author of the Dnvan al-Inshj^ (in the reign of 
Sultan Barsbey, 825 — 842) calls him the twelfth in 
rank, and Khalil al-Zahirl (under SultSn Djakmak 
842 — 857) the seventh; and, according to him, the 
second Hadjib was T^blakhdna (Amir of 40 Mam- 
laks, q. V.), the third Hadjib Amir of twenty or ten 
MamlUks; there were also 20 subordinate Hadjibs 
without the rank of Amir. In the provinces, ac- 
cording to Kalkashandi, the Hadjib came third 
next to the governor and the commander of a 
corps (Atabcg), and, according to SbalU al-Zahiri, 
he was likewise third after the governor and the 
commander of the citadel, when there was one, 
and second when there was no citadel. He was 
the deputy of the governor in his absence, in case 
of his death till the appointment of a successor. 
The Sultan himself only corresponded with officers 
here mentioned; to the Amir Hadjib of the great 
provinces of Damascus, Aleppo and Tripolis he 
called himself m the signature ^his father Sultan 
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N. N.’*, while the Emir Hsdjib in Ham 5 , §afad, 
and Ghazza had to be content with the simple 
“Sultan N. N.” 

Bibliography'. Ibn ^aldQn, Prolegomena.^ 
transl. by de Slane, li. 5, 7, il — 16; Ma^rlzl, 
Khitat 11. 219—222; Dat^ al-^ubh.^ 

extract from Kalkashandl (Cairo 1906), p. 247, 
323, 476, 478, Zubdat Kashf al-Afamalth.^ cd. 
Ravaisse, p, 1 14, 115; Dtivan Pans Ms 

arab. ancien fonds 1573 ^ 124^, and in Silv. 

de Sacy’s Chreslomathte (extracts from Makrlzl’s 
Khitat with numerous notes), Pans 1826, ii. 

60 — il and 157 — 191; van Bcrchem, Corpus 
Tnsa iptionum Ai ahicartm.^ 1. 567, 568; Sobein- 
heim, in Zeitschi . d. Deutsch. Pal - Vcrews.^ 1 903, 
p. 176 — 205 (M. SOBkRNIIhlM.) 

AT-piApR, the ancient Ilatia, ''Krpott on the 
Wadi JharthSi in the dcseit, thiee short days' 
)ourney S. W. of Mosul, now in nuns, on which 
cf. the works mentioned in the Ptbliog? aphy. The 
town’s claim to be mentioned heie is that the 
Arab historians give a ceitam amount of infoi- 
mation about its former extent and rapid decline 
Iladr, says YakQt, Mu^djam.^ 11. 282, was built en- 
tiiely of hewn stone, there were sixty strong forts 
theie and 9 smaller ones between every two, theie 
were a palace and a bath neai every fort Dm mg 
the reign of the S 5 sanid Shapur L (240 — 271) a 
man of the name of Satiriin (according to Nol- 
deke = Sanatiuces) ruled here, the Arabs called 
him paizan. As the latter had made a laid on 
Persian teiritory, Shapur lesolved to besiege him 
in his capital, but could not take the stiong for- 
tifications until paizan’s daughter fell in love with 
him and betrayed to him the secret by which he 
could make powerless the talisman that piotected 
the castle. He thus succeeded in taking the town 
and utterly destroying it. He took Daizan’s daugh- 
ter with him to marry her, soon however he 
became so disgusted with her ingiatitude to hei 
father, who had ceitainly treated her most tenderly, 
that he had her bound to the tail of a wild hoise 
so that she died a terrible death. Firdawsl and 
several Arab historians wrongly say that it was 
Sh apur II, who destroyed Hatia, for it is certain 
that the town was already in rums by 363. 

Bibliography. W. Andrae, Hatra. Nach 
Aufnahmen der Assur-Expedition der Deutsch. 
Orient. Ges..^ Leipzig 1908; v. Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf 11. 3 et seq (where 
the earlier literature is also given); Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber., p. 33 et seq. 
(according to Tabari, ed. Goeje, 1. 827 ei seq , 
with occasional refeiences to the accounts of 
other writers) ; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enz..^ s. v. ; 
Herzfeld in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gcs.., 
Vol. Ixviii, 

^ApRAy “presence”, is used broadly by 
mystics as a synonym of hudur.^ “being in the pre- 
sence [of Allah]”. Its correlative is ghatba (q. v. 
with its references) “absence” from all except Allfih, 
On the controversy as to whethei in expressing 
this relation to Allfih hadra or ghatba is to be 
preferred — that is, which is the more peifect, 
final element — see especially Nicholson, Ka$hf't 
pp. 248 et seqq. The term was later extended by 
Ibn ^Arabl, in working out his monistic scheme, 
to “The Five Divine Hadarttt”, stages or orders of 
Being in the Neoplatonic chaii> (cf. above, vol. 
I, pp. 62 et seq..^ 986). There is a short state- 


ment of these in the Ta^rlfdt of Eiurdjanl, p. 6 
(Cairo 1321), which has been translated by Horten 
in his Theologie des Islam pp. 294 et seq..^ 
where, and on p. 15 1, he also gives some minor 
uses of the term. See, too, Massignon’s Kifab al^ 
TawUsln.^ p. 183 with a reference to Ibn "^Arabi’s 
Fu\us alhikam.^ and Hughes, fhet. of Jslam.^ 
p. 169. In consequence, the Plotinian scheme of 
dynamic emanation was called in Islam madhhab 
al-hadarat (Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima.^ , ed. Qua- 
tremeie. III, p 69; De Slane, III, p. lOO). Der- 
wishe‘> call their regular Friday service hadra 
(above, Vol. I, 958). The use of ha^ra (Jka^rat) 
as a title of lespect — the Deity, saints, prophets, 
any educated man — belongs to the Lexicon. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HAPRAMAWT (the of the South 

Arabi.in inscriptions), now pronounced Hadiamut, 
a land in Arabia m the east of Yemen between 
47° and 53® East. Long, and 15® and 19® North. 
Lat. It IS bounded in the 2puth by the sea, in 
the southeast by the land of Mahra, in the N. E., 
N. and N W. by the great Central Arabian desert, 
in the S. W. by the land of the ^Awahk [q. v.] 
and of the W 5 hidr [q. v ]. The name Hadramawt 
is according to Arab tradition derived from Ha- 
dramawt b. Himyar ... . b Ya'rub b. KahtSn 
(Hasarmaweth, the son of Yoktan in Genesis x. 26). 

In ancient times Hadramawt was celebrated 
as a land of fiankin cense and was greater m 
extent than it now is. The Xarpuixtarirou (Xarpat- 
(urai) of Strabo (Atiamitae in Pliny) weie one of 
the most powerful tribes of the gieat South Ara- 
bian kingdom; their metropolis was Sabbata (Sa- 
bata) According to Gieek legend, the scent of 
the frankincense tree was deadly and the valley 
in which it giew was therefore called the “land 
of death”. The Arab lexicographers also connect 
the name Hadramawt with the alleged unhealthy 
situation of the land, for they explain it as a 
combination of hadr “town , land” and matvt 
“death”, but, apart from the fact that the land 
has only borne the name Hadramnt in modern 
times, the climate of Hadramawt has always been 
regarded as healthy. In the pre-Muhammadan 
peiiod Hadramawt was inhabited by the Sadaf or 
Sadif. To these the Kinda [q. v.] attached them- 
selves, who migrated fiom Bahrain to Hadramawt 
to the number of over 30,000 men about the 
time of the birth of Muhammad; their most im- 
portant clan at this time was the Tudjib, who 
numbered 1500 men in HaradSni’s time. In the 
time of the Piophet princes with the title ^AbShila 
ruled in Hadramawt; the Kinda prince Kais b. 
Ash'nth adopted IslSm in Muhammad’s time; after 
the death of the prophet he seceded but was soon 
afterwards conquered The land is now under 
Turkish suzerainty, but this is merely nominal 
for the Porte keeps no garrisons in the country 
nor does it levy any taxes. 

Hadramawt is a mountainous land traversed by 
a great valley with several wsdis of considerable 
size branching off from it. Along the coast there 
are hills. These are followed by a high chain of 
mountains, of which the highest is the pjebel 
al-^Arsha (a vast plateau). A second chain of 
mountains adjoins the main valley on the north 
and this runs up to the great desert. The two 
chains consist mainly of limestone and are as a* 
rule barren ; only here and there do we find small 
sibr (aloe)-trees, thorn-bushes and pastures. 
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The main wadi runs from west to east and 
then to the south where it hows into the sea 
near the fishing-village of SaihQt, which belongs 
to the land of the Mahri. The most western 
town in the main valley is Shabu(£u From Shabwa 
the road runs through a sandy and sparsely po- 
pulated district to the isolated mountain al-KS’ima. 
To the left of this road to al-Ka^ima he the 
wSdis ^5biya (well cultivated) and Sur , and 
on the right the wSdIs Trma, Duhr and Ra|d)iya 
(the latter with the important town of Sahwa 
[§ahwa in Wrede]; to this w5dl also belongs 
the Bahr al-Safi mentioned by Wrede, where in 
the midst of the desert, according to the obser- 
vations of this explorer, all that is thrown in 
sinks; m the S. of the W. Duhr and Rakhiya 
begins the land of the 'Awalik). S. E. of al-K5^ma 
lie the two towns Ka'uUia and Hainin (Hainan, 
llkhnem in Niebuhr, on the wSdl of the same 
name, in HamdSni’s time a large village with 
ht^n and a market, inhabited by the Tudjib). 
South of Ka^utha rise (on the right of the mam 
w5di) the three wadis 'Amd (formed by the union 
of the two wadis Nlr and Raida Ardin at the 
town of 'Amd), Daw^n and al-^^Ain (in Hamdani 
also called 'Abr). The important Wadi Daw^an (a 
town of Daw^an, mentioned by Hamdani [Qavavif 
in Ptolemy], no longer exists) has a right (wes- 
tern) arm Daw'an al-Aiman and a left (eastern) 
arm (Daw'^an al-Aiman and Daw^^an al-Aisar), the 
northern part of the Wadi bears the name Ha^aren 
after the isolated mountain Hadjaren with the 
town of the same name near it [q. v.]. The w5di 
is thickly populated. The most important places 
m this wadi are* al-Khuraiba (the most southern 
town m the wadi), Sif (Seif, Ssayf in Wrede), 
Bilha, KaidOn (KahdQn in Niebuhr and Wrede 
with the tomb of the greatest saint of Hadramut, 
Ahmad b, *150, called ‘^Amud al-Din), Meshhed 
^All with the so-called tombs of the kings, we 
may further mention of the other localities, al- 
Karrain, ^Awra, Hodun, Halbun, Rihab and Ar- 
sama. Not far from the confluence of the W. 'Amd 
and W. Daw^an lie the villages of 'Andal (in 
Hamd^Ps time, an important town inhabited by 
the SadaQ, Kara (m Hamdani Kara al-Ashbl) 
and Adjl^iya (called a large town by Hamdani). 
On the Wadi 'Arad is the important town of 
Hawra [q. v.]. From the town of Haimn up to 
the ancient and still important town of Sli ibam 
[q. V,] the main valley is called Wadi al-Kasr (in 
Hamdani also Wadi Kasr Kaghal^is or Kusha^is 
after the town of this name built on the top of 
a hill), to Shibam Wadi bin Rashid or Wadi al- 
Ahkaf (also in Hamdani), also briefly al-Wadi 
(P^ramawt) or Wadi Maslla. The most important 
towns in the mam valley east of gfiibam are: al- 
Qhurii^ Taris (Tris m Niebuhr, Teryse in Wrede, 
in Hamdanfs time a large town), SaPGn, now the 
largest town and chief centre of learning, the 
very ancient town of Maryama, Bor, Tariba (Tarbe 
in Niebuhr, Tyarby in Wrede), the ancient capital 
Tarim [q. v.], 'Inlt ('Einat, on the Wadi of this 
name) and al-^sm. From al-Kasm Kabr Hiid is 
reached, the tomb of the prophet Had on the 
WSdl £^rah&t [q. v., i. 653b el seg.]. West of Shi- 
bam in the main valley we must further mention 
the important town of al-]^tn. From ^wra to al- 
^asm the valley is thickly populated and covered 
with date-groves, gardens, fields and many villages, 
from al-l^asm to l^br HQd it is less populated and 


from Kabr Had to Saihat the population is very 
small. Of side-wadls of the great valley there are 
still to be mentioned: (in the north) Widyan Sarr 
(with Kabr SSlih), al-Na'Sm, al-^u'aima (both 
the latter east of Shtbam), Madar (east of SaPUn), 
Thibbl (Xhebi), ^Aidid (with the tomb of the saint 
'Aidid), both west of Tarim, and al-Qhabi5 (east 
of Tarim), (m the south) the two important wadis 
Bin 'All (east of ShibSml and 'Adim (Odim in 
Wrede, not far from Tarim). The more important 
localities on the coast in addition to the two great 
harbours al-MakallS [q. v.] and al-Shih^^ [q* v*] * 
are BorQm (BrSm, Beriim, with an imixirtant har- 
bom, according to Sprenger identical with the 
Prionotiis of Ptolemy), Fuwa (with 50 houses in- 
cluding a few of some size), Ghail Bawazir (with 
very fine tobacco plantations), al-HamI, al-Shirma 
and Kosai'ar. Of wadis on the coast may be men- 
tioned* JJjirba, Huwaira and al-Ma'di. The chief 
wadi and the side- wadis aie usually dry and only 
swollen with floods in the rainy season. 

Among mountains in Hacjiamawt we may 
mention Huwaiia (on the w5di of the same name), 
'Abd Allah Gharib, al-Filj:ra, the Plateau al-'Arsha 
already mentioned, Tamha (all in the north near 
the coast), Raida al-Daiyin fm the south of the 
Wadis 'Amd and Daw'an), HasyQn, al-Ghuz, Raida 
al-Ma'ara (in the south of the Wftdr ‘Adim), Su- 
waighira (with Hisn al-Ks', in the south of the 
Wadi Bin 'All), jf^ahlSn, Cihumdan, al-Ghaiwiir 
(in the north of the Wadis 'Amd and Daw'an), 
jOjibfil al-Abtar (between the Wadi Djabia and 
Wadi Hamm), Djilda (with Ilisn 'Arkub), jQjithnia 
(both south of SaPun), Wati (in the north of 
Tarim), al-MunaihSz (south of 'larim), Ghail Bin 
Nomam (N. W. of Kabr Iliid) In the west of 
the northern mountain chain rises a large plateau, 
Raida al-Sai'ar (called after the ancient Bedouin 
tribe SaPar, a clan of the Sadaf, whose name was 
borne in Hamdani’s time by a fine breed of camel), 
to which a larger plateau Nadjd (Naiyid, Nadjd 
A1 Kathir and Nadjd al-'Av\amii is linked up 
Both bound on the great Central Arabian desert 
m the north. In neither of these mountain ranges 
is there any place of the slightest importance. 

The climate of Hadramawt is dry and healthy ; 
in summer it is very warm and in wintei veiy 
cold; even in summer it freezes on the high 
mountains. The rainy period lasts from October 
to February, m which however it hardly rains 
four tunes; in many years there is absolutely no 
ram, m the coast the rainfall is more abundant. 
The products of the soil are: cereals, dhura (a 
kind of maize), dukljn (a kind of oats), date^, 
grapes, figs, nebek fruit, indigo, sesame and tobacco. 
The irrigation of the soil is artificially performed 
by artesian wells. The houses are built of bricks, 
sometimes in the style of a Ijisn; they are from 
two to four stones high and are loopholcd. The 
Bedouins live in mud huts or caves; there are no 
tents in Hadramawt; nor are there coffee-houses 
here, such as are found everywhere else 

in Arabia. 

The ruling class in Hadramawt is the tribe 
(^a^3V/). The chiefs of the tribes called mukad- 
dam\ live in fortified palaces and maintain small 
garrisons. The free citizens of the towns, who 
control the trade and industries of the town are 
rd^ya of the inu]|:addams, who levy oppressive 
taxes on them. The most powerful prince on the 
coast of Hadramawt is the ruler of al-Shil?r, to 
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¥hom the towns of al-MakallS, Ghail BawSzIr^ | 
d-Hadjar^n, Hawra, al-]^atn and Shibgm also be- 
ong. In the interior the greatest muVaddam is ! 
le of Sai^n, who bears the title Sul|Sn and owns 
he towns of Tarfm^ Tarls and al-Qburfa. Hadramawt 
s inhabited by the following tribes: L Baraik, 
Bedouins with the hereditary title ShaikJ^ in the 
;ountry round Shabwa (a portion belongs to al- 
shihr); II. Al ‘Amr, in the wSdIs of urma and 
Duhr; III. Bait Kinda, Bedouins, divided into: Al 
^ai^ar (in the Raida al-Sai^ar and the mountains 
iround) and 2. Al Mahfath (formerly in Hadjargn, 
low scattered over the adjoining mountains); IV. 
^l al-Karab, Bedouins around Rakb^ on the WSdf 
QjSbiya; V. al-Nahd, on the lower part of the 
vfidT Rakhiya and in the main valley as far as 
^a^Gtha and Hainin (with ten subdivisions, of 
vhom the HukmSn are the most important; the 
:hief of the Hukman, who lives in Ka^^iitha is 
nu^addam of the whole tribe); VI. Al Ballaith 
ind VII, Al Haidara (both Bedouins on the upper 
part of the WfidI Rakbiya); VIII. aUDlja'^da, al- 
most all Bedouins, on the Wadi 'Amd ; IX. Al ^Amhd 
jr Band ^Isl (called after Shaikb Ahmad b. 'Isa, 
AmUd al-Din) with the hereditary title ghaikh, 
3n the Wadi Daw^an and on the Raida al-Daiyin 
'with 22 subdivisions; the most important are the 
i^l Mutahhar, whose chief lives in Bitba); X. al- 
Dhayabina (sing. !QhaibanI) and XI. Al b. Sa'd 
'both Bedouins, on the Wadi ^Ain and in the 
>urrounding mountains); XII. Al Yafi', on the 
:oast and in the towns of al-Hadjar 5 n, Hawra, 
il-Katn and ^ibam, divided into: 1. Al 'Thobai 
[with 8 minor divisions), 2. Al Lab^Us (sing, al- 
Bu'sl, with 4 minor divisions); 3. Al al-MOstah 
[with 8 minor divisions, of which the most im- 
portant is the Ka^a [sing, al-Ku'aitl], whose chief 
IS head of the whole tribe); XIII. Saiban, a large 
Bedouin tribe, divided into: 1. Saiban proper m 
the north and northwest of the Djebel Howaira; 
2. al-Akabira (sing. al-Akbarl), in the south and 
S,W. of the mountain mentioned; 3. al-^Awabitha 
[sing. al-'Awbathani), in the S. E. of the Wadi 
Daw'an; 4. Al Bahsan (sing. al-BahsanI), on the 
\\[adl l^irba and the surrounding mountains; XIV. 
al-HamSm, Bedouins in the mountains of 'Abd Allah 
Qliarib, al-Fi^ra, al-^Argha, 'Tamha; XV, al-^ana- 
Rra, descendants of Shanfari al-HamdEnl (according 
to the legend the first prince of Hadramawt), a 
large tnbe, divided into i. Al Kathlr (Kathirl), 
between Sh»bam and SaPQn (with five large sub- 
divisions, among them the Al 'Abd al-Wodnd, 
around Kosai^ar); 2. al-'Awamir (al-*^ Amiri), in 
the large valley between SaFUn and Tarim and 
the mountains to the north; 3. Al I^Sbir, Bedouin 
tribe, in the mountains of Djilda and Djithma 
and the WSdls Bin ^Ali and ^Adim; the chief of 
the Shanfifira is the SulJSn of SaFUn; XVI. Al 
Bfij^jarai in the N. E. of Sai^Qn between the Kajdilr 
and 'Awfimir ; XVII. BanH Thanna (see al-XhannI), 
divided into: i. Al Tamlm, in the large valley 
between al-Kasm and Kabi HUd (their chief resides 
in al-^asm); 2. al-Man&hil (MinhSlI), a Bedouin 
tribe on the Wfidi Masila between ^abr HQd and 
Sail^nt and in the mountains to the east and west 
(their chief lives in TnRt); 3. Al al-SimSl^ (sing. 
d-Sim&hl), a Beduin tribe In the hills to the north 
of WRdI TnRt. 

Besides the ^ab^il and raHya there is in Ha^- 
ramawt another separate class of society, the 
Saiyids, who represent the religious aristocracy 
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of the land. They are very numerons and enjoy 
a great prestige among the people, surpassing 
that of the mukaddams; the other inhabitants kiss 
their hands in token of respect. They are exceed- 
ingly conservative and averse to any innovation; 
they bear the title ^ib and are divided into 
families whose hereditary superior bears the ho- 
norific title munfib. Many of the Saiyids are re- 
verenced as saints and presents are lavished on 
them, many again enjoy a great reputation as 
scholars. They bear no arms and as a rule pay 
no taxes. They consider themselves the highest 
nobility in Arabia. They trace their descent from 
the Shaikh A^mad b. 'IsR mentioned above, who 
in his turn is said to have been a descendant in 
the seventh generation from Muhammad’s grandson 
Husain. According to tradition, Ahmad b. TsS 
came several centuries ago from Basra to Hadramawt 
with eighty men, who became the ancestors of 
the Saiyids. 

The number of inhabitants of BUdramawt 
is not accurately known. Acgprding to Van den 
Berg’s investigations, the 4 otal population is not 
more than 150,000, viz., from the Wftdl Duhr to 
the WfidI Ral^iya 20,000, in the Wfidls ^Amd, 
Daw^an and al-^Ain 25,000, from Shibfim to Tarim 
50,000, from Tarim to SaihQt 6000, in the north 
of the great valley up to the Central Arabian 
desert 15,000, south of the great valley to the 
sea 16,000, ^ihr and the neighbourhood 12,000, 
Makallfi and the neighbourhood 6000. 

The trade is of importance on the coast par- 
ticularly in the towns of §hihr and Makallfi. It 
extends to the east coast of Afnca, Bntish India, 
the Red Sea, the south coast of Arabia (particu- 
larly Aden, Masqat and I^ffir) and the Persian 
Gulf. The exports are: fish-fins (to Bntish India 
and China), dates, cloths dyed with indigo, gum- 
arabic and resin. Imports are: cereals, coconuts, 
coffee, sugar, nee, cotton, iron, petroleum etc. 
The trade by caravans with the intenor is shght. 
It stretches on the west as far as Yemen on 
the one side and on the other eastwards as far 
as ‘^Oman. In the laiger towns there is a market 
every Friday (the largest is at Sai^n). The 
tribes have their representatives at the markets 
of the larger localities, called dallul [q. v.] (bro- 
kers, called kilab al-suk “markct-dc^s” by the 
people), who are appointed to sell their goods 
and who form a separate gild under an abU (su- 
perior). The chief industry is the textile, which 
is now on the decline on account of the compet- 
ition of cheaper European products; its great 
centre used to be Tarim. Brides the textile in- 
dustry we may mention the manufacture of indigo 
and shipbuilding on the coast. Agriculture is 
in the hands of the ^ablfil and the Saiyids, who 
have their fields tilled by slaves. The latter are 
as a rule Somalis or Nubians and are usually 
Muslims; they bear special names, which are dis- 
tinct from the usual Arab names, e. g. Mabruk, 
Murdjfin etc. 

The Ha^raml’s are an able, industrious people 
devoted to their native land. On account of the 
Increasing poverty of the country many are forced 
to leave home and seek their fortune in foreign 
lands; many Ha^raml’s are to be found at the 
I present day in the trading centres of Arabia where 
they earn a living as porters and petty traders, in 
Egypt and particularly in the English and Dutch 
Indies. As soon as ^ey have acquired a modest 
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^rtune, they return home often after an absence 
f twenty to thirty years. They are Shfifi^s and 
re exceedingly fanatical and superstitious; they 
elieve in spirits, who haunt places where treasure 
i buried; Christians and Jews may not even make 
temporary stay in their land which they call 
ia/ad al-ilm wa U-dln (^land of knowledge and 
f faith”). Their women, who (even those of the 
aiyids) are as a rule ignorant of reading and 
rriting, enjoy a better fate than their kinswomen in 
ther parts of Arabia, Divorces are exceedingly rare ; 
or is polygamy practised among these Bedouins. 
Hadramawt was first visited in 1843 by Adolph 
, Wrede, who could only explore a part of the 
ind, as he was recognised as a European in the 
)wn of Sif and only managed to escape the 
eath that threatened him by a hurried flight, 
ifty years later Leo Hirsch and Mr and Mrs Th 
ent visited the country but could not explore 
le land to its full extent. 
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^ApUR (HadUr NabI [Nebbi] Shu'aib), a 
lountain in South Arabia, belonging to 
le Sarat group of Alh 5 n, to the west of San^a 
[. V.] between the Wadi Saham and the Wadi 
iirdud near the Haraz range [q. v ], from which 
was separated in Hamdanfs time by the Balad 
-Akhmdj (now Haima [q. v.]) inhabited by the 
ilaih (a branch of the Hamdan). The name 
adOr is derived from HadGr b. ‘^Adl b. Malik, 
1 ancestor of the prophet Shu^aib b. Mahdam, 
entioned in the Kurban (cf. SGra vii, 83 et seq, 
id xi. 85 et seq.) who was sent to preach and 
► warn lus people on Mount HadUr and was 
lereupon slain by them. 

The mountain is about 9400 feet high; accord- 
gto Arab tradition, HadGr Shu^ib was the high- 
X of the three mountains (the other two were 
jebel Shahara [Shuhara] and Kanin in Kb^wlan 
[. V.]), which remained above the waves during 
le Deluge. The highest peak on Ha 4 Qr is the 
jebel l^hir, also called I>jebel Bait Khawlgn, on 
inch is the celebrated tomb (with mosque) of 
e prophet ghu^b, which is always much visited 
particularly by young women who hope to be 
ired of barrenness here); on the last day of 
una 4 Sn and on the festival at ^Arafitt, great 


festivities are arranged here. From the terrace of 
the mosque a splendid view is obtained over the 
whole Yemen. 700 yards W. by N. W. of Pjebel 
Kahir lies I^ebel ^IzzSn, south of which are the 
mountains of Dabah, MansGra and Dabyan (with 
the village of the same name and ancient ruins). 
Dsjebel ZG^la lies to the south of KShir. 

To the east of HadGr lies the K 3 % SahmGn, 
with the Villages of Metne (Mottene in Niebuhr), 
called KhSn Sin 3 n by the Turks (8000 feet above 
sea-level, with a semsere [shelterhouse] said to 
have been built by SinSn Pasha, which is open 
free to any traveller), Sahman (also called Mirrih), 
Bait Mahdam, Bait Radam, Da^er, Mesyeb (Masyab), 
Bait Kahin, which now belong to the so-called 
Btlad al^ Bus tan. 

The following localities in HadGr may also be 
mentioned* al-Karya (“the village”), Rakb or Rakab 
(north of Karya), Dja^al (in the N.W. of HadGr), 
the Ssda- (Hidjra-)village Zuhar or Duhar in the 
south The range is traversed by numerous wGdls 
(among them the W. Da^Qd and W. Jazil, which 
latter is often mentioned in the South Arabian 
inscriptions) , which flow into the large Wadis 
KhSrid, Surdud and SahSro. In the valleys of the 
range excellent vines are found in addition to 
various fruit-trees; in the deeper parts of the 
HadGr the cereals particularly grown are d&ura 
(a kind of millet), barley and burr (a kind of 
wheat or corn). 

On the HadGr Shu^aib it snows almost every 
winter and the snow often lies for days several 
feet deep so that the inhabitants cannot leave 
their houses. 

In HamdSnrs time the MikhlSf HadGr com- 
prised amongst others the districts of al-Ma*^lal 
(so Muller, Dtazira^ in several passages, which 
he equates with the of the South Arabian 

inscriptions, for Glaser's Dja^lal, consisting of Wadi", 
Hakl Sahman and al-Ma 4 al proper [al-Qja^al]), 
Ma^dhin (including “the two gardens of Yemen”, 
Dahr and Dila^, and Rfan or Raritan), Sh amm 
(lower part), Madikh, Sabih, al-AghyGm, Baraisb^ 
Masyab, al-Sayad. The hard white honey of HadGr 
was famous in Arabia, it is even mentioned by 
Imru^u 'l-Kais in one of his poems. The people 
of HadGr according to HamdGnl spoke bad and 
clumsy Arabic (Himyaritic). 

The HadGr of the BanG Azd, called HadGr al- 
Shaikh, is distinct from HadGr ^u^aib and is the 
largest mountain of the Sarftt group al-Masam*^ 
(al-Masana'a). It is about 9500 feet high. 

The HadGr Shu^ib and that of the BanG Azd 
■have been visited and explored in modem times 
by the explorer Eduard Glaser. 
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al-]I^API7 (a.), the guardian, the protector, 
one of the names of God, cf. i. 303*^. When 
used of men a hUfi^ is one, who knows the Koi^n 
by heart, literally “preserves it” (in the memory). 

R Persian lyric poet. His real 
name with la^ was Shftios al-Din Muhammad. 
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He seems to have been born in ShlrSz, not earlier 
than 1320 A. D. Practically nothing is known of 
his parents or other relatives; he never explicitly 
mentions them m a way that is free from ambi- 
guity (a sister and her children are referred to 
without mention of names over two centuries later 
in Ferighta’s History^ ed. Briggs, Bombay 1831, 
Vol. i. p, 577 )* youth he learned the 

Kurban by heart devoted himself to the 

study of theology and allied subjects and obtained 
an excellent knowledge of the Arabic language 
and literature. In later years he mentions {Diwan^ 
ed. Brockhaus, N^. 579) as a reminiscence of the 
reign of the Turk Shaikh Abu lshSk*>L IndjQ (see 
the article IN£)JU), king of FSrs, four notables of 
^Iraz whom he had apparently known personally : 
‘Adud al-Dm ‘^Abd al-RahmSn al-Idji, died 1355; 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch* d, arab, LttL^ ii, 208-209), 
probably his tutor ; the chief judge of Shiraz, 
Madjd al-Din Isma^ll b. Muhammad b. Khudhildad 
(died I9‘h July 1355, Dtwan^ ed. Brockhaus, N®. 
604; cf. Ibn Batnta, ed. Defr 4 mery, ii 54 — 63); 
the dervish, otherwise unknown, ^aikh Amin al- 
Din, who had perhaps considerable influence on 
the development of Hfifiz’s more liberal outlook; 
lastly Hfidbdjl KiwSm al-Din Hasan (died il^h May 
1353)) ^ favourite at the court, a noble 

spirited philanthropist, to whom Hafiz seems to 
have been indebted for material support, either 
directly or indirectly (Brockhaus, N®. 610; Mir- 
kh'^and, Rawdat Bombay 1271 A. H , 

IV. 142). 

*353 the vigorous Sultan Mubariz al-Din 
Muhammad [q. v.] of the Muzaffarid family con- 
quered the province of Fars and finally tdbk 
Shiraz also (2f'd Nov. 1353) to the great misfortune 
of its citizens. Hafiz himself was unable long 
to put up with the changed conditions. Mubartz 
al-Din was a strict ruler who forbade the people 
of Shiraz the enjoyment of wine. There was also 
a religious ground for discomfort in his reign. 
Hafiz was a Shi^i (J)i%van~i Hafiz^ ed. Calcutta 
1791, text fol. I V — 2 v), although no fanatic. ‘^Ali 
al-Rida is celebrated by him as ^ah-Sultan of 
Khorasan; Hafiz belonged to the sect of the 
Twelvers (Ithna ‘Aghariya, cf. the kasida in Cod, 
Pers MonacenstSy N®. 69, fol. 9 r — 10 v ; cf. also 
Cod, Pers, Monac.,, N®. 68, fol. 138 v). In one pas- 
sage his belief in the Korean having existed from 
eternity (kadlni) appears (Brockhaus N®. 686, Bait 
1 1 9, which belongs to the last two years of the 
poet’s life). Hafiz breathed more freely when the 
relentless Mubariz al-DIn was deposed by his son 
Cjalal al-Din Sh^h ShudjR^ (* 35 ^) new 

government again allowed greater freedom for the 
fVee enjoyment of life. Hafiz by this time was a 
notable literary figure. He had previously sung 
the praises of Mubariz al-Din’s vizier Burhan al- 
Dln Fath Allah and now lamented the death of 
the vizier AbU Nasr Lutf Allah (died 29‘k Oct. 
* 359 ) Afonac,^ N®. 67, fol. 135 v). It 

is therefore no cause for surprise that among Hafiz’s 
friends was the new vizier and former master of 
the mint mi^adja Kiwam al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘^All (1358-1359 — 26th August 1363), a man who 
steered the ship of state with dignity and gieat 
authority. When the minister was ultimately exe- 
cuted with great barbarity by his sovereign, he 
was lamented by Haf 4 (Brockhaus N®. 605) al- 
though the latter is careful to avoid the wrath of 
the tyrant, l^afif was professor of ^ur^ exegesis 


in a madrasa in (JDlwUn-i ed. Cal- 

cutta 1791, 2nd introduction, p. 8) and tradition 
credits one of the two KiwSm al-lXn’s, either the 
above mentioned ]^iwSm al-Din Hasan or the mi- 
nister IQi^^adja KiwSm al-Din Muhammad with 
having given the appointment to HSf^. 

Hafiz excelled in the ghazal. He ultimately col- 
lected his ghazals into a which he ex- 

panded by the addition of ]|f:a.sidas and other 
smaller poems, completing it in 770 (1368-1369) 
(ed. Calcutta 1791, text fol, 2 v, line 9). Now 
for the first time the poet’s name became widely 
known beyond the bounds of his native town. 
The ruler of Hormuz (Tgran-Shah, according to 
Miinedjdjim bashi) al-A^bar,^ Turkish 

edition, iii. 23; for other accounts of the genealo- 
gy and order of succession see the much more 
reliable account of the great Portuguese historians 
loao de Barros, Decadas da Asia^ Vol. ii. *, Lisbon 
* 559 ) * 5 ^ — * 7 ^) ^**<1 Conto, Decadas da 

Asta^ tomo i. Lisbon occidentjd 1876, p. 579 — 
583) liberally showed his appreciation of the poet, 
while the Muzaffarid Nusrat al-Din YahyS, the 
ruler of Yezd (from about 1358 to 1392), noted 
in his life-time as a miser, would hear nothing of 
the impecunious singer of ShirSz (Brockhaus N®. 
577). In the reign of Mahmgd ShSh I. (1378 — 
*397)) ^ ruler of the BahmSnl dynasty of the 
Deccan, Hafiz was invited to his court by his 
minister of justice; but Hafiz did not in the end 
accept. The Ilkban Ahmad, himself a poet (cf. 
above s. v. ahmed i^jalXir, i. 196^ et seq,\ is also 
said to have invited Hafiz to Baghdad. Hafiz, who 
in his time had sung the praises of Ahmad’s father 
Sultan Uwais (Brockhaus N®. 204) cautiously de- 
clined the invitation of his bloodthirsty son. 

He was deeply affected m 1383-1384, when he 
lost his “brother” Kh'^adja ^Adil at the age of 
59 (Brockhaus N®. 600). On the 9‘k October 1384 
Sultan Shudja*^ al-Din died; the period of Hafiz’s 
poetical activity lies practically within his reign. 
Hafiz had often sung his praises and many anec- 
dotes are related of their friendship. Before as well 
as after the latter’s death Hafiz was on remarkably 
good terms with the all-powerful vizier Qjalal al- 
Din Tnran&hSh (died 28^^ Aug. 1385; Brockhaus 
N®. 602), who had once devotedly stood by Sultan 
Shah ^udja^ and on his death had secured the 
succession for his son Zain al-^Abidln (1384 — 1387) 
against another claimant to the throne of F^rs. 
In December 1387, on the conclusion of his great 
campagn of conquest in Persia, TlmUr came to 
ghirSz and spent two months there. It is possible 
that on this occasion the celebrated dialogue 
about one of the poet’s verses, alleged to have 
been held between him and HSfiz, took place (cf. 
Brockhaus N®. 8, i). Towards the end of his life 
Hgfiz once more found a patron in the Mu^ffarid 
^ah MansUr who seized the province of FSrs 
shortly after Tlmgr’s departure and was celebrated 
by HSfi^ more than any of his predecessors in a 
tone of most devoted affection. Hftfif who seems 
to have filled an office at the court of ShSh 
Mansur (ed. Calcutta 1791, 2^^ Introd., p. 8, 1 . 8) 
had need of patrons of high rank; for his pro- 
perty had long since slipped away him, and 
too many, who professed to be his friends, did not 
hesitate to cavil at this grey haired old man 
bowed down by debts (Brockhaus N®. 639; N®. 418, 
Bait 10). In 791 (1389), perhaps however not till 
733 (began 20^ Dec, 1389), died in Sitlrfiz, 
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HSfif clung with touching affection to his native 
city of Sh^rfiZ) which he only rarely left and even 
then apparently only for short journeys. The story^ 
however, that his travels abroad were confined to 
a journey to Yezd and the Persian Gulf seems to 
be a legend. He himself mentions his pilgrimage 
to the tomb of ^All al-RidS in Meshhed {Cod» 
Pers. Monac.^ N®. 69, /. ^.). Hfifiz never tires of 
singing the beauty of the women and boys of 
Shiraz, the charm of its river Ruknabad and the 
promenade of Musalla. He is buried on the latter 
in a beautiful tomb. 

Hafiz IS the greatest writer of ghazals and the 
finest lyric poet that Persia has produced. He is 
restrained in his love-scenes and avoids the ob- 
scene. As a singer of the joys of wine he is 
unequalled by his'^ predecessors or successors in 
the east. Of contemporary authors Hafiz only men- 
tions the panegyricist Salman (Brockhaus, N®. 612) 
and of the older poets Firdawsl. The general 
line of thought m his poems raises the question 
whether Hafiz's untiring praise of love and wine 
is to be interpreted in the Sufi fashion as a pro- 
fession of Muslim Pantheism. Apart from occasional 
exceptions, the answer is in the negative. It is 
also said that Hafiz belonged to a Dervish order 
(which but we have no reliable literary authority 
on this point. 

A number of Hafiz's poems particularly of the 
earlier penod have certainly been lost. After his 
death, bis fnend Muhammad Gul-and5m collected 
the scattered poems, arranged them in the original 
Diwdn and gave the whole a preface. This fact 
of the posthumous arrangement of the Dlwan 
by a strange hand explains the numerous vari- 
ations in the number, the order as well as the 
text of the poems in the manusenpts, a circum- 
stance which moreover is of importance for selec- 
ting the contents of the original DlwSn of the 
year 770 and completing the poet’s biography. 
Relatively the most complete is the pnnted edition 
of Ab5 Talib KhSn (Calcutta 1791; 725 poems) 
but it is full of errors. The most carefully prepared 
from the point of view of textual criticism is that 
of Hermann Brockhaus, based on Sndl’s recension 
(Leipzig 1854 — 1863^ 692 poems). Of comment- 
aries four Persian and three Turkish are known 
with their authors' names (Eth^, Grundt . d, iran, 
PhiL^ li. 303, 304; cf. also Nos. 1142 and 1143 
of the Catalogue of the Hanitdiye Library in 
Constantinople, 1300 A. H.). llie best of all the 
commentaries on HSfiz is the Turkish of SudI 
(died 1591-1592), which has been often pnnted; 
he however omitted the few Shi'i poems of Hafiz. 

We possess three complete translations of the 
works of Hafiz; two in German: i by Joseph 
von Hammer-Purgstall (2 vols., Stuttgart and Tu- 
bingen, 1812-1813) 2nd 2 by Vincent Ritter von 
Roaenzweig-Schwannau (in 3 vols., Vienna 1858 — 
1864) as well as 3 an English one by H. Wilber- 
forcc Clarke with valuable notes (3 vols., Calcutta 
1891). Kfi^ has inspired Western literature in 
Gokhe's Westoetlkher DiwUn (1819) and in Fried- 
rich Bodenstedt's Die Lieder des Mir%a Sehaffy, 

Besides his poetical works ijafi^ left glosses on 
2Samakb|]tarf8 Kashsi^f and on the (see 

DiwUn^ cd. Calcutta, 1791, p. 8). 

Bibliography*, ^hau and Eth^, The Per» 

Stan AfSS, in the Bodleian Library^ N®. 815—— 

853 ; the editions of ^afi^'s IHwan in Rteu, Cat, 

of the Persian MSS, in the Brit, Mus,^ p, 62$^; 


Mu^In al-DIn-i Yezdl , MewUhib^i IlUhl] Lu^t 
Allah Hafiz AbrU, ZtMat al-Taw&rlgh, (neither 
accessible to me); ^Abd al-Razzak-i Samar^andl, 
Ma(la^ al^Sa^dain\ Mlr kh '”‘and, Paw^at al^l^afU^ 
Vol. iv. and vi.; Henry H. Howorth, History 
of the Mongols^ Part, iii.; Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Biographical Notices of Persian Poets^ p. 23 — 
42; Defr6mery, Coup dWil sur la vie et les 
eertts de Hafiz in Journ, As,^ vtb Ser., Vol. xi. 
(1858), p. 406 — 425; Paul Horn, Geschichte der 
perstschen Litteratur,^ p. 114 — 122; Georg Jacob, 
Das PPeinhauSy nebst Zubehor nach den Gazelen 
\ des Hafz in Carl Bezold, Onentalische Studien^ 
Theodor Noldeke,^ zum 70. Geburtstage^ p. 1055 — 
1076. (K. StJssHElM.) 

al-I^API^, the eleventh Fatimid Caliph, 
whose real name was Abu 'l-Maimi!n (al-MaimCn) 
*^Abd • al-Madjid. He was bom about the year 
467 = 1074 (there is no general agreement about 
the exact date) at Ascalon, whither his father, 
Abu *1-Kasim Muhammad, a son of the Caliph 
al-Mustansir, had gone on account of the famine 
then raging in Egypt (Ibn al-Athir, x. 468). But 
it was not till late in life that he began to play 
an active part in politics. He was a comparatively 
old man when in 524=1130 al-Amir [q. v , i. 
328^ et se^,] fell a victim to the Assassins without 
leaving a male heir and he was elected regent as 
the prince with the nearest claim to the succession, 
under the name al-HSfiz li-Din Allah but not 
Caliph, as the imamat could only descend from 
father to son according to the Shl^ views then 
prevailing and as the accouchement of al-Amir's 
widow was shortly expected, in the end however 
she gave birth to a daughter. The new ruler had 
hardly taken up the reins of government when 
they were torn from him, when AbU ‘All Ahmad, 
son of al-Afdal [q. v., i. 146], known as Kallf^t, 
rebelled against him with the support of the troops, 
overthrew the vizier appointed by al-H5fiz and 
took over the office himself; he imprisoned the 
regent in the palace and having little regard for 
the legitimacy of the dynasty had prayers offered 
for the expected ImSm and coins struck in his 
name. For a year he ruled supreme till ‘Abd al- 
Madjid succeeded in putting him out of the way 
and ascending the throne as Caliph. His first 
vizier was the Armenian YSnis, who however soon 
seemed to be too powerful and was disposed of by 
poison after only three months of office. The Caliph 
now sought to govern the state alone — not 
unsuccessfully it appears — until the quarrels of 
his own sons, Hasan and Haidara, shook his 
power to its very roots. The corps of Djuyilahlya 
took Hasan's side, while the RaihSnIya championed 
his brother and after fierce fighting the latter 
were defeated. The arrogant attitude of Hasan, 
who was now practically omnipotent, and even 
treated his father in a most humiliating fashion, 
finally ^ led to his fall and al-HSfi? found himself 
forced, yielding to the 'clamour of the army, to 
have him poisoned by his Christian physician. 
The troops now effected the appointment of a 
new vizier, the Christian Armenian BahrSm, but 
he favoured his countrymen and fellow Christians 
too much, so that he was deposed after two years 
of office. With his exit closes the ^Armenian 
period" of the later Faiimids which had begun 
with the rise of Badr al-Qjamalt. He was followed 
by Ru4wan, who however likewise soon quarrelled 
with al-^afi^ as |ie tried to arrogate all power to 
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himself and being himself a Sunni also cast doubts 
on the genuineness of his claim to be ImSm. 
At the same time the Caliph was enraged because 
the vizier, to win popularity with the people, 
repealed the market dues and thus deprived him 
of a source of revenue. Thus new turmoils arose 
in which Ru^wSn was finally slain. In the next 
year, the aged Caliph died of acute colic — the 
beating of a drum made of seven metals at the 
culmination of each one of the seven planets is said 
to have given him relief — at the age of about 75 
(OjumfidS 544 = October 1149) midst of a 

period of mutiny and unrest. His reign already 
shows all the signs of the approaching end of the 
dynasty. 

Bibliogr aphy . Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), 
s. Index; Ibn Khalhkan (Cairo 1299), i. 389 
et seq,^ transl. de Slane, ii. 179 et seq.\ Abu 
’ 1 -Fidft^ (ed. Reiske), in. 438 et seq,\ MaVrizX, 
Kki^a^^ 1. 357; ii. 16 seq» \ El-KalrouAni, 
de VAfriquCn^ transl. Pellisier and R^musat, 
p. 120; WUstenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden- 
Chalifen^ p. 300 et seq»\ S. Lane-Poole, A Hts- 
tory of Egypt in the Middle Ages^ p. 166 et 
seq. (E. Graefe ) 

ABRU, a P ersian geographer 
and historian. His proper name was Shihsb 
al-Din "Abd Allfih b. Lutf Allah b. "Abd al-Rashfd 
al“Khwafl (not NQr al-Dln Lutf Allah b. ^Abd 
Allah al-HarawI, as is stated in European catalo- 
gues following an erroneous statement of 'Abd al- 
Razza^ Samarkand!). According to ‘^Abd al-RazzaV, 
he was bom in Herat and educated in Hamadan. 
From his own works we only learn that he was 
considered an expert chess player, was at Timur’s 
court and was on terms of personal intimacy 
with the sovereign himself and was able to write 
of the last campaigns and death of Timur and 
probably of Shahrukb’s campaigns also as an eye- 
witness. In 817 = 141 4- 1415 he was commissioned 
by Shahrukh to write a geographical compendium 
based on an Arabic manuscript (probably a 
copy of the BalkhM^Ukhrl), which had come into 
that monarch’s possession. The work (its title is 
nowhere given) is divided into two volumes : 
Vol. I contains, besides a cosmographical intro- 
duction, a description of the various lands (ge- 
nerally following the direction W. to E.) from 
the Ma^rib to Kerman; in the two last chapters 
(on Fars and Kerman) the geographical description 
IS followed by a compilation of the accounts of 
the political history of the districts concerned 
down to the author’s time. The author intended 
to deal in much greater detail in the second 
volume with the geography and history of Kho* 
rasan and Ma wara’ al-Nahr (the chapter on Kho- 
rasan alone exceeds in extent the whole first 
volume), but no complete copy of this volume 
has yet been discovered; the Codex Fraser 155 
(in the Bodleian Library) ends with the geography 
of Ma wara^ al-Nahr (the history is wanting), 
while the other manuscripts only contain the sec- 
tion on ILhorasan. The cosmographical introduction 
was written in 820=1417, Vol. I concluded in 
822 = 1419, while in the second volume the 
date of its composition is given as the following 
year. By command of the same ruler, Hafiz-x Abru 
was in 820=1417 to combine in one work the 
most important chronicles of the world’s histo^; 
to prepare himself for this task he had the Persian 
'fabarl, the greater part of aUTawMhk 


of Rashid al-Din and the ^afar^NUma of Ni^am 
al-Din al-ShamI copied word for word; Hafi;^i 
AbrG himself only wrote the continuation of the 
Djami^ al^TawUrikk (from 703=1304 to the 
accession of TimUr) and of the fafar^NUma (events 
of the year 806 — 819 = 1403 — 1416) for this work. 
A complete copy is preserved in Constantinople 
(Damad Ibrahim PlshB, N«. 919). In 826 = 1423 
Hafiz-i AbrU began to write a history of the world 
in four volumes for prince Baisonghor (q. v., i. 
596*> et seq^\ the two first volumes (pre-Muslim 
history, history of the Prophet and Caliphs) and 
the second part of the fourth (history of Shahrukh 
to 830 = 1427) have survived, the latter (certainly 
the most important part of the work) exists only in 
one very carelessly written manuscript (Elliot 422 
in the Bodleian); ^Abd al-Razzak gives most extracts 
from the lost portions (cf. i. 63b infra et seql), A 
Persian writer of modern times, Muhammad Hasan 
lOian, claims to have a complete copy of the 
Zubdat al-TawUrtkh. in his possession; but nothing 
has as yet been disclosed ab^t this copy. In 
828 = 1424-1425 Hafiz-i Abm by order of Shah- 
rukh published a new edition of the Gxamt' al- 
TawHrtbh ; the portion of the work then considered 
lost w'as replaced by the first part of the Zubdat 
al-Tawarikh The composition of his history of 
the world was interrupted by the death of the 
author on the 3^^ ghawwal 833 = 25‘*» June 1430. 
As a compiler Hafiz-i AbrU incorporated much 
information in his work from writings urhich have 
since been lost; for the events and conditions of 
his time the pertinent sections of his work are 
an authority of the first rank. Cf. W. Barthold, 
Hafiz-t AbrU t ^ego SohnUniya in al^Mu%affarJya^ 
St Petersburg 1897, p. i et seq*\ cf, also Zaptski 
vost, otd» arkk, ob^c»^ xviii. 0138 et seq, 

(W. Barthold.) 

HAPI^ AHMAD PASHA was the son of a 
mu^adhdhin native of Philippopoli. Owing to his 
rare accomplishments as a musician and a poet 
he was employed at the imperial Serai and became 
the confident {mu^ahib) of the Sultan. After quit- 
ting the court service he was appointed dogham^/t 
ba^i^ and appointed Grand Admiral (J^pudan 
pasha) 22^*^ Shawwal 1016= December 1607, 
but was dismissed in 1018. After this he became 
Governor-General (^beglerbeg) of Damascus and 
remained there till 1027 (1618). Whilst he was 
there the first insurrection of the Druzes headed 
by Fakhr al-Din broke out and Hafiz Ahmad 
PashR specially distinguished himself at this period. 
He remained governor of several more Anatolian 
provinces, till we finally find him governor of 
Diyarbekir. In this office he managed to suppress 
the revolution headed by Bekir Subashi^ who had 
seized Baghdad, but he could not prevent SlSh 
^Abbas from entering the city on the 28* Novem- 
ber 1623. After the deatli of Cerkes Mehemmed 
Pasha (died 18^ Rabf II 1034 = 28<b January 
1625) Hafiz Ahmad Pasha became his successor as 
Grand Vizier; he was at the same time commander 
in chief of the Ottoman Army at war against Persia. 
In the following year he besieged Ba^did for 8 
months (from the 12^ ^ar to the beginning of 
Shawwal 1035 = 13^^ November 1625—- beginning 
of July 1626) but without success. Owing to his lack 
of success he was relieved of hb functions and 
returned to Constantinople where he was made 
second Vizier of the Cupola. Though 60 years 
of age he now married a sister of the Sulfan. 
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A few months after having been appointed Grand 
Viuier for a second time (29*^ Rabl^ I 1041 = 
2$^^ October 1631) he was put to death in a 
most atrocious manner by mutinous SipShis (19*** 
Redjeb 1041 = February 1632) in the pre- 
sence of the SultSn himself, who had in vain 
tried to rescue him. Historians and men of his 
time specially note his strength of will., his upright 
and generous character, qualities that raise him far 
above the other statesmen of his era; it must be 
confessed however that both as Grand Admiral 
and commander-in-chief he had nothing but defeats 
to report. 

Btbltographyx Besides the short biogra- 
phical notices in Hadjdjl Khalifa, Fadhhka^ ii. 
148 et seq.^ (on which Munedjdjimbashii hi. 676 
et seq.\ ^OsmanzSde Wib, Hadikat aUWuzera^ 
p. 73 et seq, is based) and in the "^Os- 

mani^ ii. 98 (inexact in its dates), there should 
also be cons^ted the passages relating to the 
history of this period in the chronicles of Pe- 
6ewl, Hfidjdjl Khalifa {Fadhhka^ Tuhfat al~Ktbar) 
and Na^mS, and in von Hammer, Geschuhte 
des Osman. Retches.^ vol. v., and Zinkeisen, Ge- 
schichte des Osman. Reiches., vol. iv.; lastly Wiis- 
tenfeld, Fachr-ed-dln der Drusenfurst und seine 
Zettgenossen.^ §§ 50, 125—132, 142—148. 

(J. H Mordtmann.) 

^[AFI? al-DIN| protector of religion, an ho- 
noray tide, borne, for example, by al-Nasaii [q. v.] 
^API^ al-MULK. [See hAfjz rahmat khAn ] 
IJAFI? RA^iTMAT KHAN. During the latter 
part of the 17^^ century, and the first part of the 
i8‘h, extensive settlements of Afghans were made 
in the fertile lands of the Ganges valley In the 
troubled times which followed the death of Aw- 
rangzeb, and especially after the invasion of Nadir 
ShSh, these brave and turbulent settlers began to 
form states under successsful leaders of their own 
race and were generally known by the name Ro- 
hilla (properly RShelS) or Highlander, a western 
Pandjiibi adjective from roh “a hilly country” , 
and the terntory lying between the Ganges and 
the Himalaya, now comprised mainly in the Ba- 
reilly Division of the United Provinces, obtained 
the name of RShilkhand, although the intruders 
spread beyond its limits. Three families in par- 
ticular stand out among these chiefs, the Bared 
of ASnla and Bareilly, the Bangash of Farrukha- 
bad, and Nadjib Khan of Bidjn5r who was also 
connected with the Bared. Among these Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan Bared was perhaps the most im- 
portant. He was the son of Shah ^Alam, a BarSd 
whose family, originally from ShSrSwak (now 
included in British Bal5distan) had settled first in 
Cad HazSra on the Indus, and afterwards in Hin- 
dustan. A slave of Shah *^Alam’s (his son according 
to some writers) named Da^ud rose to a position 
of importance in the country of Katehr (after- 
wards RShilkhand), and was succeeded by his son 
(or adopted son) ‘^All Muhammad, commonly be- 
lieved to be by birth a Hmdu Cja|. Shah ‘Alarn 
followed Da^d to his new countiy and there 
Rahmat was born about 1120 (1708). Four 

years afterwards, probably at the beginning of 
Farrtihbaiyar's reign, §hah ^Alam was murdered 
by Dadd’s orders, and Da^Cd himself was killed 
soon afterwards. ^Ali Muhammad continued to 
develop the new state, and after his services 
against the fallen Sayyids of Barha at the siege 
of JQjansath in H50 (1737) he received the title 


of navnvUb. Rahmat Khan was now associated 
with him and by his ability and courage contri- 
buted to the increase of his dominions especially 
after Nadir §h&h’s invasion. *AlI Muhammad was 
soon at enmity with Safdar Djang, Nawwab of 
Awadh, whose influence in the Empire was now 
paramount, and in 1155 (1746) he was defeated 
and taken as a prisoner to Dihll. Rahmat Khan 
however by a bold stroke suddenly appeared at 
the capital with all his forces at a moment when 
it was destitute of troops, and not only obtained 
the release of 'All Muhammad but his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Sirhind, so that when Ahmad 
Shfih Durrani invaded India in the following year 
he was in a position to recover his lost dominions. 
After the accession of the Emperor Ahmad ShSh 
to the throne of Dihli m 1161 (1748) 'All Mu- 
hammad made peace with Safdar Ejang to whom 
Rahmat KhSn rendered important services in ob- 
taining the post of Wazir of the Empire. In this 
year 'All Muhammad died having appointed Rah- 
mat Khan to be Hafiz or Guardian of his sons, 
Dundi Khan his cousin to be commander of the 
troops and other relations to other important 
posts. The elder sons 'Abd Allah and Faiz Allah 
were hostages with Ahmad Shah DurrSni, and the 
others were minors. Hafiz Rahmat Khan became 
the actual ruler, and continued so throughout his 
life, his recognition of the claims of 'All Muham- 
mad’s family being little more than nominal. Safdar 
Djang soon resumed hostilities , as the Rbhilla 
states stood m the way of his ambitions. After 
failing m a direct attack on Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
he induced Ka^im Khan the Bangash Nawwab of 
Farrukhabad to attack him, offering him the Siiba 
of Katehr as a reward. Ka^im Khan however was 
defeated and slain at Badaon, and Hafiz Ralimat 
Khan annexed that part of his dominions which 
lay north of the Ganges. Safdar without 

any scruple immediately began to insult and plun- 
der the family of his late ally, and the RShilla 
chiefs incensed at this (being nearly connected 
with the Bangash Pathans) joined in the war. 
Hafiz Rahmat ^an himself was at first unwilling 
to take part in it, but did so after a force under 
Sa'd Allah (a son of 'All Muhammad) had been 
defeated. The Wazir Safdar Djang was supported 
by a powerful Mahratta army and by the Ejats, 
and the forces of the two PathSn States could 
not make head against them. Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
lost Aonla and Moradabad and was forced back 
to Laldhang in the Terai on the skirt of the 
Himalaya. The advance of A^mad Shah Durrani 
however in 1166 (1752) induced the Wazir to 
make terms, Hafiz Rahmat Khan agreeing to pay 
tnbute to him as ruler of Awadh, and also giving 
a bond for 50 lakhs of rupees to be paid to the 
Mahrattas. Ahmad insisted on the recogni- 

tion of the rights of 'All Muhammad’s sons who 
were with him, and a partition of the territory 
was made, an arrangement which did not last 
long. Hafi^ Raljmat ^an extended his rule over 
Pilibhlt (renamed Hafi^abad by him), and this 
town with Bareilly becames his principal residences. 
After his misfortunes he soon became more power- 
ful than before. His adversary, Safdar Ejang, who 
had lost the post of Wazir, retired to his domi- 
nions in Awadh and died there in 1167 (1754). 
His son Shudja' al-DawIa was for a time allied 
with Hafi^ Rabmat KbSn, and the two combined 
to resist the Mahi^tta army which had been in- 
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stigated by the new Wazir GbfizI al-Din to attack 
the powerful PathSn leader, Nadjlb al-Dawla, in 
Bidin($r. After the murder of the Emperor ‘^Alam- 
glr II. by GhfizI al-Dln, the DurrSnl king again 
entered India, calling upon all Muhammadan chiefs 
to combine in resisting the growing power of the 
MahrSttas. Rahmat Khgn contributed a large 

force, and his son ^InSyat KhSn and his cousin 
Dnndl KJhian took part in the battle of PSnlpat 
1174 (1760). In reward the conqueror assigned 
the Etawa district in the Doab to Hafi? Rahmat 
Khan, but it was still held by the Mahrattas and 
he had to conquer it for himself. The Awadh at- 
tacks on the Bangash chiefs of Farrukhabad soon 
recommenced, and Nadjlb al-Dawla, now Wazir, 
was allied with Shudj^*^ al-Dawla in this enter- 
prise, but Hahz Rahmat Khan took the side of 
Farrukhabad, and was able to prevent its accom- 
plishment. In the following year however he allied 
himself with Shudja*^ and Kasim ‘^All Khan of 
Bengal against the English, taking part in the 
attack on Patna and the battle of Buxar (Baksar) 
After his defeat the Nawwab of Awadh found a 
refuge with Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Bareilly, and 
after his further defeat at K 5 ra he made terms 
with the English, but no attempt was made to 
interfere with Hafiz Rahmat Khan whose pros- 
perity continued for some years longer, although 
the Mahratta danger w'as never absent. His ad- 
ministration was good and he was especially praised 
for his abolition of transit duties. His position was 
however precarious , and no reliance could be 
placed on any treaty or alliance among the rulers 
of that period. Na^jIb al-Dawla in 1184 (* 77 *) 
joined with the Mahrattas in attacking him and 
the Farrukhabad State, and Hafi? Rahmat Khan 
was not able to retain his late acquisition of Etawa 
His son ^Ingyat Khan rebelled against him at this 
period, and died soon after. 

The death of his cousin Dundl Khan was a 
blow to him, and the death of NadjIb al-Dawla 
made matters worse, as his son Zabita Khan to 
save himself became an agent of the all-powerful 
Mahrattas. To understand the events that followed, 
the universal terror inspired by the MahrStta power 
must be realized. The English East India Com- 
pany considered that the best course to prevent 
the whole of Northern India falling into the hands 
of this race was to establish a strong Muhamma- 
dan State capable of resisting their perpetual raids, 
the Empire of Dihll having ceased to fulfil this 
function, and the State of Awadh under the Naw- 
wab Sh'idja^ al-Dawla was the only one likely to 
develop the necessary power, Hafi? Rahmat Khan 
to promote this object bound himself to pay 40 
lakhs of rupees to the Nawwgb to be used against 
the Mahrattas. This agreement was made in the 
presence of the British General, and by the joint 
efforts of the allies the Mahrattas were for the 
time repulsed. Hafi? Rahmat Khan, however, did 
not pay the stipulated sum, and the dispute speedily 
developed into war in which the Awadh army was 
assisted by a British force. Some of the ROhillas 
condemned their leader^s action, especially Fa4 
Allah son of ‘^All Muhammad, and the 

sons of Dandl Khan took no part in the war. 
The Awadh army and the British forces after ex- 
pelling the Mahrattas from Etawa invaded RShil- 
khand. Hafi| Ralimat Khan met them at MlranpUr 
Katra, but was defeated and kiUed in the battle 
1188 (1774). His territories with the exception 


of RampQr were annexed to Awadh, and RampQr 
was given to Faiz Allah Khan, and continues to 
the present day to be ruled by his descendants. 

The stories of wholesale desolation of the 
province which were circulated at the time by 
the opponents of the Governor General, Warren 
Hastings, are void of foundation; the mass of the 
population was unaffected by the change of masters, 
and Musta^djab Khan, son of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
in the Gulistan-i Rahmat, gives no countenance 
to such charges. The whole subject has been fully 
dealt with by Strachey. 
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Fall of the Mogul Empire (I^ndon 1887); Ne- 
vill, Gazetteer of ^Allahabad 1911); 

Imperial Gazetteer of Jndta.^ Calcutta 1908 
(Provincial Series, United Provinces and Oudh., 
vol. I); Strachey, Hastings and the Rohtlla War 
(Oxford 1892); Hamilton, History of the Ro- 
htlla Afghans (London 1787) 

(M. Long WORTH Dames.) 
]^AFI!J)AbAD. Town m the District of Gudij- 
ranwala, Pandjab 32.4 N., 73.41 E. Founded by 
Hafiz, a favourite of Akbar, and mentioned in the 
A^tn-i Akbari^ as the chief town of a Mahal. Formerly 
the Tahsil of Hafi^abad was entirely in Gudjran- 
wala, now partly in Djhang. The dry tracts are 
now irrigated from the Cinab canal, and there is 
also a fertile moist belt near the nver. 

Bibliography AHn-i Akbarl^ trans. Bloch- 
mann (Calcutta 1873); Imperial Gaz. of India.^ 
vol. XIII. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

HAFRAK, a district in Fars, m the plain 
at the confluence of the Pulwar Rnd and the 
Kurr. It is only mentioned by Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawfi (Le Strange, p. 66 and 1 13) and seems 
to be unknown to the older Arab geographers. 
At one time it was sought to recognise in it 
“Hapirak’’, the name" of a district derived from 
the name of the Elamite people Ha-pir-ti. This 
was in the first place geographically very unsuit- 
able, but it is now quite untenable, since V. Scheil 
has shown that the character “pir” in the name 
Ha-pir-ti is also transliterated “ta-am” and the 
Elamite name of the Elamites is to be read “Ha- 
tamti" and not Hapirti, cf. Scheil, Or. Lit. Zeit..^ 
viu. (1905), 203 and 250 et seq.\ Deleg. en Perse 
Mem..^ Vol. 11. n. xcui. and xcvii. (1911); Weiss- 
bach, Keilinschr. d. Achaem..^ in Vord. As. Bibl. 
(1911), p. 143; Zfitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 

Ixvii. (1913), 292 seq.\ Nbldeke in Grundr. 
d. iran. Phil.., ii. 540. Hafrak is not identical 
with the district and town of the same name of 
Khabr, the modern Kbafr (south of SarwistSn, 
west of FasS) on the map compiled by Hadidjl 
Mirzfi Saiyid Hasan al-^lrftzl. From the Arabic 
Kbabr and the modem Kb^fr the original name 
may be supposed to have been Khapr. The ety- 
mology of the name may therefore be connect^ 
with Hafrak. (E. Herzpeld.) 

HAFS B. SulaimXn. [See abU salama, i. 106]. 
]^AP$ al-FARD, AbD ^Amr or AbU Ya^yX, 
an Arab theologian, according to the Fihristy 
p. 180, was a native of Egypt and went to Bag^dld 
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where he became a pupil of the Mu^aeill theolo- 
gian AbQ Hudbail [q* v.]. According to another 
account (in al-Murtada, al-SUtia^ ii. 47) he 

had previously studied under the Aba Yasuf 
and afterwards went over to the MuHasilIs. He 
had many disputations with the ImSm al-^Sh% 
who had little good to say of him and his kalam 
and called him Munfartd (“isolated, solitary” in- 
stead of Fard), (See H. Bauer, Die Dogmatik al- 
Ghaialfe^ p. 19). But he is said to have afterwards 
returned to orthodoxy, as did al-Ash*^arI after him, 
and to have professed the al-af'Ul (that 

man's actions are caused by God). The Fthrist 
(and al-Shahnst2nl also) numbers him with Nadjdj^r 
to the Mu^abbira school (absolute determinism) 
and quotes six works by him, including one against 
the Mu^tazills and another against the Christians. 
Cf. also Horten , Die philos, Systeme der spek. 
Theolcgen^ p. 499, and the literature given there. 

(H. Bauer ) 

9AF$A, d aughter of the Caliph ^Omar 
and wife of the Prophet. She had first mar- 
ried the KuraishI Khunais b. Hudhafa, who had 
died childless in Medina soon after the battle of 
Badr. She must then have been about 20 years 
of age. Muhammad, who wished to secure ^Omar's 
co-operation, married her after the “day” of Uhud. 
She was once repudiated, it is not known on 
what grounds, but was restored to favour by divine 
command in consideration of her Muslim virtues, 
i. e. her devotion to prayer and fasting. In reality 
the Prophet feared to estrange ^Omar. In Muham- 
mad's harim Hafsa took the side of ^A^isha against 
his other wives and threw her whole influence 
into the service of the “triumvirate” 1. e the 
party, which was endeavouring to secure the suc- 
cession to Muhammad for Abu Bakr and ^Omar. 
Like the other wives she received her share in 
the booty of Khaibar and on Muhammad's death 
an annual revenue which was entered in the Diwan 
and amounted to about 10,000 dirhems. On the 
whole, even in her father's Caliphate, she played 
a very modest part m striking contrast to the 
versatile On the occasion of the hukuma^ 

of the “judgment” of Adhruh [q. v.] Hafsa in- 
duced her brother, the insignificant ^Abd Allah, 
to appear as a claimant to the Caliphate. She is 
agreed to have died in 45 in the reign of Marwan 
b. al-Hakam aged about 60. Her marriage with 
Muhammad was a childless one. 

B ibliogr ap hy . Ibn Sa^d, 'fabakat (ed. Sa- 
chau), iii. *, 285-286; viii. 56 — 60; Ibn Hadjar, 
I^aba^ iv. 273-274; H. Lammens, Le triumvtrat 
Abu Bakr^ ^Omar et AbU ^Obaida (extract from 
the MeL facuL or tent ale de Beyrouth, 111. 120); 
Ibn High^) Stra (cd. Wiistcnfeld), p. 321, 1001 ; 
H. Lammens, Fatima et les jilles de Mahomet^ 
p. 15 ) 23, 46, 56, 86; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad^ vi. 
283— ?288; Sprenger, Das Leben des Muham- 
med\ iii. 74 et seg, (H. Lammens.) 

If^F^IDS, a Berber dynasty of northern 
Africa, which ruled Ifrl^ya for over three cen- 
turies (626—981 = 1228 — 1574). It took its name 
from Aba ^afs ^mar, chief of the Hintata, 

me of the first disciples of Ibn TSmart and one 
[>f ‘Abd al-Mti’min's most faithful lieutenants. [Cf. 
the article almouads, i. 317^]. His descendants 
mjoyed such esteem that, according to Ibn Khal- 
ilto, they alternated with the descendants of *Abd 
il-Mu’min as goyemors of Spain, the Magjbrib 
ind Ifil^ya. It thus came about that Aba Mu- 


hammad b. Abl Hafg was appointed governor of 
Ifrfhlya by the Caliph al-N8$ir in 603 = 1207. 
He won great successes over Ibn QhSniya ' (q. v., 
i. p. 285^ et seql) and retained his command 
till his death in 618 = 1221-1222. His son AbO 
Zaid chosen to succeed him by the Almohad chiefs 
in Tunis was dismissed, then replaced in office; 
lastly two of his other sons Aba Muhammad ^Abd 
AllSh and Aba ZakarlyS were given office by the 
Caliph al-^Adil, the first being appointed governor 
of Ifrlhlya and the second of Gabes. 

Up till then the Hafsids had remained subject 
to the authority of the Almohads. Aba Zakarlyfi 
cast it off and founded an independent dynasty. 
Appointed governor of Ifrllflya by al-Ma^man in 
place of his brother, who had refused to recognise 
this caliph, he installed himself in Tunis (1228). 
Soon afterwards, giving the violent deeds and 
heterodox innovations of the Caliph as his reason, 
he left his name out of public prayer and himself 
took the title of Emir. In 634=1236-1237 he 
finally had prayers read in his own name. Success- 
ful expeditions won him Constantine, Bougie and 
Algiers. The HuwSra, who had risen, were severely 
punished, Tlemcen taken (639= 1242) and Yagh- 
morasen forced to pay tribute. The Marinids and 
the people of MiknSsa likewise recognised the 
suzerainty of the Emir of Tunis , whose sway 
now extended from Tripoli to Ceuta and Tangier 
and from the Mediterranean to the Zftb and Si- 
djilmSsa. Valencia, Murcia, Seville, Xeres and 
Tarifa, being threatened by the Christians, sum- 
moned him to their help and placed themselves 
under his rule. When he died at B 5 ne in 647 = 
1249, he was rightly regarded as the most power- 
ful ruler in Muslim Africa. 

The reign of his son and successor Aba 'A b d 
AllSh al-Mustansir billah (647 — 675 = 
1249 — 1277) was not less brilliant Emerging vic- 
torious from the rebellions raised against him by 
his cousin al-Lihy 5 nI, by the Arabs Riyah, Daw5- 
wida etc., he succeeded in maintaining Hafsid 
authority throughout the Central Maghrib. In 1270 
he successfully resisted the expedition sent against 
Tunis by St. Louis and Charles of Anjou. His 
fame spread far and wide. At his court assembled 
the envoys of the Marinids, ambassadors from the 
King of KSnem and also Christian princes, who 
had sought refuge there and who took part in 
the expeditions into the Maghrib by the side of 
Muslim chiefs. While Aba ZakarlyS had been 
content with the title emir, al-Mustan|ir look that 
of Caliph and Amir al-Mu^minln. After the cap- 
ture of Baghdad by the Tatars (1258) he actually 
had a diploma granted him by the Grand Sharif 
of Mecca designating him the heir to the ^Abbasid 
Caliphate. 

The foundation of the Hafsid empire assured 
Ifrifciya some years of real prosperity and made 
Tunis not only the political capital but also the 
political and intellectual centre of the whole country 
[cf. TUNIS]. The two first rulers of the dynasty 
erected numerous buildings there (palaces, mosques, 
zSwiyas, aqueducts and libraries). They attracted 
poets and scholars from all parts of the Muslim 
world, notably from Andalusia. The friendly rela- 
tions which they maintained with the Christians, 
gave a new impetus to commerce between Europe 
and Africa. Treaties were concluded with Frederick 
II. of Sicily (1231), with Marseilles, Pisa (1234) and 
Venice and renewed in the reign of al-Mustan$ir. 
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This brilliant epoch was followed by one of dis- 
order and anarchy. Al-Waj;hiV) al-Mustansir's suc- 
cessor, was deposed by his uncle Abh Isl^sV (678 = 
1279); latter driven from his capital by the 
usurper, Ibn Abtl ^Amara, was slain near Bougie 
in 682 = 1283. The Haf^id empire itself soon 
became divided into two kingdoms: that of Tunis, 
where AbS Haf§ ruled, and that of Bougie (q. v., 
i. 766 et seq,) held by Abfl ZakarlyS (683 = 1284). 
After twenty-three years of internecine warfare, in 
which the Arab tribes of Ifriklya, and the Central 
Maghrib and the ‘^Abd al-Wadls of Tlemcen joined, 
peace was finally restored. An agreement concluded 
between the king of Tunis, Abn ^Asida Muham- 
mad b. al-Wathi^i Abu ’1-Baka\ Sultan of 
Bougie, stipulated that the whole empire should 
fall to one of them on the decease of the other. 
Abu '1-Baka^ was thus able to restore Haf^id unity 
to his own advantage but only for a short time, 
for in 1 31 1, Aba Zakaiiya b. al-Lihy5nl, a Hafsid 
prince, seized Tunis and slew Abu ’1-Ba^:a^, while 
another claimant, Aba Yahya, set himself up in 
Bougie. In 718 = 1318, however, Aba Yahya 
succeeded in regaining Tunis and reunited Ifrilciya 
and Central Maghrib under his sway. His position 
still remained very precarious however. Forced to 
fight the Kawb and other SulaimI tribes allied 
with the 'Abd al-Wadls, as well as Aba Dorba, 
the ex-Sultan of Tunis, Aba Yahya was driven 
from his capital on four occasions. He finally 
overcame his adversaries with the support of the 
Marin ids, with whom he contracted a close alli- 
ance. A Hafsid princess married Abu U-Hasan, 
son of al-Sa^^Id, Sultan of Fas. By the end of his 
reign. Aba Yahya had succeeded m restoring 
order in Ifriltiya; he had reduced to obedience 
the towns of the which, taking advantage 

of the disorder had constituted themselves inde- 
pendent principalities, and, although Tripolitania 
slipped from him, he at least succeeded in re- 
gaining Ejarba, which the Christians had seized 
at the end of the preceding century (cf. ijjarba, 
BILAD AL-iyARlD). 

On his death in 747=1346, disorder broke 
out once more. The massacre of the Hafsid princes 
by Aba Hafs, who had usurped the power to the 
detriment of the legitimate heir Abu ’l-"Abbas, 
provoked Marinid intervention. Sultan al-Hasan 
advanced on IfriViya, occupied Constantine and 
Bougie and entered Tunis, which had been aban- 
doned by Aba Hafs (748 = X347)« But being 
defeated in the following year near l^airawan by 
rebel Arabs, and recalled to his own country by 
the rebellion of his son Aba ^Inan, the Marlnid 
Sul^n could not retain his conquests. Hafsid prin- 
ces re-established themselves in Bougie, Bdne and 
Constantine. One of them, al-Fa^l, even re-entered 
Tunis, but fell a victim to a plot led by his 
vizier Ibn Tafaradjln. The Marinids besides were 
again able to invade the Hafsid kingdom. Abu 
^InSn seized Bougie in 1353, Constantine, B5ne 
and Tunis in 1357 (758), but when he attempted 
to check the excesses of the Arabs, who only 
saw in these wars a pretext for devastation and 
plunder, he found himself abandoned by his army 
and had to evacuate Ifnktya. The J^afsid Abu 
Is^SV 11. seized the opportunity to re-enter Tunis. 

The situation of the kingdom nevertheless w^s 
still deplorable; anarchy continued. Three princes 
were reigning simultaneously, AbU Islj^aV 
Tunis, Aba *Abd All*h at Bougie, Abu ’!-* Abbas 


at Constantine. The latter finally remained sole 
ruler (770 = 1368-1369). He, endeavouring during 
his reign to restore peace and order, placed a 
curb on the turbulence of the Arabs, forced the 
Shaikhs of the Qjarld, Gafsa and Gabes to submit 
to him. This restoration of Hafsid power continued 
m the reign of his son Aba FSris *AzIz (796 — 
837 = 1393 — 1434), who held the balance of 
power in the Maghrib. He was^ thus able to in- 
tervene at Tlemcen, first in favour of the pretender 
Aba ‘Abd Allah against the Sultan ‘Abd al-Malik, 
and again in favour of ^Abd al-Malik himself. 
After the death of this king he seized Tlemcen 
and placed a Zaiylnl prince on the throne, who 
recognised the suzerainty of Tunis (1431). Reviving 
the tradition of his ancestors. Aba Fans was a 
literary ruler and friend of the arts. Al-^irawln! 
gives a long list of all kinds of buildings (mos- 
ques, zawiyas, schools, libraries and hospitals), 
built under his auspices. 

His successors. Aba ^Omar Odiman (834 — 893 = 
1434 — 1488), Aba Zakarly|[ ^lyS (893 — 899 = 
1488 — 1494), Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (899 — 
932 = 1494 — 1526), patrons of literature but lacking 
vigour, allowed the Hafsid power once more to 
decline. By the end of the xv*fi century Constan- 
tine, Bone and Bougie had regained their inde- 
pendence ; Tripoli, Gabes and the townships of 
the Ejarid had constituted themselves republics, 
and the Arab tribes of the interior refused alle- 
giance to the Sultans of Tunis. 

During this period the Hafsid sovereigns ob- 
served a policy towards Christians identical with 
that of their predecessors. The treaties of com- 
merce concluded in the xiii**' century with the 
Genoese and Pisans were renewed in the xiv*l*, 
others were concluded with Aragon, Majorca, Mont- 
pellier, Venice and Florence. Tunis, Bone, Bougie, 
Sfax, Gabes and Ej^irba had funduVs (q. v., li. 
117b) where Christian merchants stored their 
goods. But the acts of aggression committed by 
Christian powers (occupation of Ejarba, attack on 
Mehdiya etc.), on the one hand, and the increase 
of piracy on the African coast from the last years 
of the xivih century on the other, rendered friendly 
relations more and more difficult to maintain. The 
ports of the Hafsid kingdom became the regular 
refuge of the corsairs; the kingdom thus found 
itself exposed to the reprisals of the Spaniards, 
when they thought of establishing themselves on 
the most important points of the African coast. 

They were, however, anticipated by the Turks. 
In 1534 Khaireddin [v. khair al-dIn], in re- 
sponse to an appeal by a Hafsid prince, who had 
escaped the massacre of his brothers by Malay 
Hasan, successor of Aba ^Abd Allah MuhAmmad^ 
seized Tunis. MulSy Hasan was able, however, 
through the support of Charles V., who tool* 
Tunis in 1535, to regain possession of his king 
dom, but he had to pay tribute to Spain; he 
was moreover only able to maintain his position 
in his capital with the help of the Spanish garrison 
of La Goulette. With the exception of a narrow 
strip of land between Tunis and Bizerta, the whole 
of Tunisia slipped from his rule. He was finally 
dethroned and blinded by his son A^mad Sul|So 
(1542). This ruler retained the reins of powei 
till 1569, when Euldi 'All took Tunis to prevent 
the Spaniards using the town as a base of opera' 
tions against the Turks. As a result of the vie 
torious expedition of Don John of Austria the 
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^affids regained the throne for the last time in 
1573, but the next year SinSn Pasha took Tunis 
and La Goulctte (981 = 1574). The last represen- 
tative of the Hafsids^ MulSy Muhammad was led 
captive to Constantinople and the Turks definitely 
established themselves in Tunisia. 

Btbiiography\ Ibn IChaldQn : Berberes^ 
transl. de Slane, Vol. li. and lii.; al-Zarkashl) 
Ta^rikk al-dawlatain al-Mawahhtdiya wa H-Haf- 
fiya^ Tunis 1289, Fr. transl. by Fagnan, C/iro- 
ntque des Almohades et des Hafeides^ Constantine 
1895; al-Kairawani (Ibn Abi Dinar), al-Mt^nis 
fi Akhbdr Ifrt^lya 7 va Tunts^ Tunis 1283, Fr. 
transl. by Pelhsser and R^musat {^Exploration 
scienttjique dc V Alger ie^ Sciences htstoriques et 
geographiques^ Vol. vii., Pans 1845; al-Ti^jlnf, 
Rthla . . . transl. by A. Rousseau, Journal asta- 
tique 1853-1854; IhTLKxxxd^^^Faresiade^ou Com' 
mencement de la Dynastu des Beni text 

and transl. by Cherbonneau, Journal Astattque 
1851 Aug. — Sept. 1852; Annales tuni- 

stennes (Algiers 1864), p^riode; De Mas Latrie, 
Relatums et commerce de VAfrtque septentrto* 
nale (Paris 1886), passim; Faure-Biguet, 
de VAfrtque septentrionale sous la domination 
musulmane (Paris s. d ), Ch. x. — xiii.; Mercier, 
Histoire de I'Afrique septentrionale^ Vol. 11 , 
Ch. XI. — xxiv., Vol. iii., Ch. i., 111., vii. Cf. also 
the Bibliography to the articles Algeria, bougie, 
CONSTANTINE, TUNIS, TUNISIA. (G. YVER.) 
HAip (a.) menstruation Even in pre- 
Muhammadan times the menstruating (ha^td^ other 
terms in Wellhausen, Reste arab. If aden turns ^ p. 
170, note 6) could not take part in feasts and 
sacrifices and this remained the case in Islam, 
During this penod a woman is ritually impure, 
may not perform the ^Ifit nor the taw^, nor 
fast, nor touch a Kurban, nor repeat a verse from 
it nor enter a mosque. Cf. Juynboll, Handbuch 
des Islam, Gesetzes,^ p. 174 et seq. She only becomes 
ritually pure again on the completion of her 
courses after a major ablution i^gkusl,^ q. v., 11. 
167®). According to Kurban, 11. 222, sexual inter- 
course w'lth her dunng this period is forbidden, 
but It docs not, like the Jewish law (I^ev. xv. 19 
et seql),^ prescribe seven days’ separation. 

GAIDAR, one of the names of the lion in 
Arabic, which was given him on account of the 
strength of his neck and forepaws (LtsSn al- 
^Araby v. 246). 'All’s mother first of all gave 
him the name Asad after her father; she herself 
was called Fatima bint Asad; but when Abu 
llilib returned from his journey he gave him the 
name 'All. In some poems ascribed to him he 
gives himself the name ffaidaroj but Ibn Mukar- 
ram thinks this is only to suit the metre; never- 1 
theless Hatdar is supported by a poem, which j 
Ibn Abl Maiyas al-MurSdl, of the same tribe as his j 
murderer, composed on the occasion of his death I 
(Tabari, Annales^ i, 3466, 14). (Cl. Huart.) 

^AIDAR (Shaikh Haidar), son of the §afa- 
wl Shaikh Ejunaid of Ardabll (grandfather of 
IsmS^l Shtih) and of Khadidja Begam, Uzun Ha- 
san's sister. On the death of his father, who was 
killed by an arrow in a battle against l£halll, 
3 ul|In of ^irwSn (shortly before 860 = 1456) he 
•ras recognised as his successor by his followers. 
His uncle Uzun Hasan gave him his daughter 
F^alfma Begam, who was called 'Alam Sh^h, to 
wife. She became the mother of Sultin 'All, Saiyid 
IbitUifm and ^ah Isms'll. When Uzun l^asan 


died, Haidar collected his retainers ostensibly for 
a raid into Georgia, in reality however to wreak 
vengeance on ghirwSn ; but the ruler of this land, 
Farrukh Yasfir, supported by his son-in-law, Ya'knb 

1 Beg, offered a stubborn defence; IJaidar fell in 
battle at the head of his army in 898 = 1488. 
He wore a scarlet turban with twelve peaks, ac- 
cording to the story, on account of an appearance 
of All to him in a dream; whence the name 
Tadji’i Hatdar^ which was given to this head- 
gear, which he also prescribed for his followers. 
It IS from this that the Turkish term kyzyfbSsA 
(redhead), applied to the Persians of the §afawl 
period, is denved. This story, however, may be 
entirely an invention to give the name kyzyl-basi 
an honourable origin (Noldeke). 

Bibliography |OiondemIr, Habib alSiyar,^ 
lii. Part 4, p. 12, 16; E. Denison Ross, Early 
Years of Shah Ismofil (Journ, Roy, As, Soc.^ 
April 1896, p. 253); Johannes Rota Physicus, 
costumi e statura de* Sofi (Venice, s. d.), 
p. I ; Cateiino Zeno, Commentarii del Viaggto 
in Persia,^ Venice 1557; MunedjdjuBbashl, Za^- 
r/M, iii* I fix; Schefer, Chrestomathie persane,^ 
ii. 76. (Cl. Huart.) 

l^AIDAR B. 'AlI HusainI RAzI, a Persian 
historian, author of the Tcfrikbri Hatdar^ begun 
in 1020=1611-1612 and concluded in 1028 = 
1618-1619, when the author was 35 years of age; 
cf. Pertsch, Verzetchmss etc, Berlin, N®. 418 (p. 
408 et seq,)\ Ch. Rieu, Supplement to the Persian 
Catalogue,^ p. 20 et seq The author himself gave 
no title to the work and did not dedicate it to 
any ruler, this fact as well as its explanation in 
the preface shows, as Pertsch remarks, “a sense of 
independence remarkable in an Oriental”. The 
arrangement of events is also peculiar in that it 
is not chronological but geographical; the work 
is divided into five parts [bab\ each of which is 
devoted to a separate area. 1 The Arab world; 

2 The Persian world, 3. Central and Eastern 
Asia; 4 The West; 5. India. The chronological 
order is observed only within each bab. The first 
volume which is devoted to the “Prophets, Caliphs 
and Sultans” was to be followed by a second on 
“philosophers, scholars and poets”. Rieu’s assertion 
that the work contains “no original matter” but 
can only be described as a “comprehensive and 
useful compilation of standard historical works” 
does not quite agree with the facts; the narrative 
is frequently brought down to the author’s time 
and therefore contains much information which 
could not have been taken from written sources. 
The preface was published by Wilken {Mirchondi 
Historia Gasnevidai um^ p. xii. et seq,). The three 
chapters given by Ch, Schefer as an appendix to 
his edition of the Ta^rlbk-i NarshflkM (p* 230 
et seq,) from what he calls an anomynous ^Ma^- 
mef al-TawaritlY* composed towards the end of 
the xvi*h century” are in reality taken from the 
Tefrlkhri Haidat J, No details of the MS. arc given 
by Schefer; it is therefore not known whether it 
IS identical with one of the two mentioned by 
Blochet {Catalogue de la Collection , , , formee par 
Ch. Schefer^ p. 69, N®. 1330-1331) MofUmjf af 
Tawdrlki (sic), which arc said to contain a “his- 
tory of the Mongols down to gh&h Jahmasp” (sic) 
or with a manuscript in the British Museum; in 
the latter the author's name is certainly not men- 
tioned and the work has been given the title 
Maipmef al-TawSrlii by the first owner of the 
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manuscript. Cf. also Elliot, History of India^ vi. 
574; W. Barthold, Turkestan^ ii. y] tt seq, 

( Vf , Barthold.) 

GAIDAR ^ALl SHAN BAHADUR, founder 
of the short-lived Muhammadan dynasty of 
MaisUr, was bom in 1722, the son of Path Mu- 
Ijiammad lOiSn, a soldier of fortune, and a NavSya^ 
lady. He first distinguished himself at the siege 
of Devanhalll, captured in 1749 for the rSdjS of 
MaisUr by his minister NandjarOdj, and was re- 
warded with the command of 50 horse and 200 
foot. His advancement was rapid and he soon be- 
came fawd^dar of Dmdigul and d^aglrdar of 
Bangalor. He gained great credit by the success 
of his operations against the MarSthas in 1759 
and was saluted as Path Haidar BahSdur. He j 
enriched himself by indiscnminatc plunder and pe- 
culation and by the enforcement of the most 
extravagant demands against the state which he 
served. He was instrumental in degrading his for- 
mer patron, Nandjarfi^j, and after this service added 
four districts to his fiefs, which already included 
more than half of the MaisUr state. In 1760, 
when Haidar had sent most of his troops to assist 
the Prench against the British the radjS’s party 
made a determined attempt to rid the state of a 
servant who had become its master. Haidar was 
defeated by lOiande Rawa who had succeeded 
Nandjaradj as minister, and reduced to great straits, 
but by means of strenuous exertions and the ex- 
pedient of enlisting the assistance of Nandjaradj, 
whom he afterwards ignored, succeeded in making 
himself stronger than ever, and imprisoned Khande 
RSwa m an iron cage. Haidar was now the real 
luler of the state of MaisClr and it was only from 
policy that he retained the radja as a pageant. 
On his death he formally acknowledged his son, 
but kept him in confinement. Haidar now coined 
money in his own name and extended his domi- 
nions westward to the coast, where he established 
an arsenal, but, having encroached on some districts 
claimed by the Nizam and the Marathas, was in- 
volved in hostilities. Though defeated by the Ma- 
rithas he contrived to retain his conquests, and 
when the allies invaded his territory he bribed 
the Ni?am to join him against the British. He and 
the NizSm were defeated and the British compel- 
led the latter to enter into an alliance with them 
In 1769 the British made peace with Haidar but 
during the next thirteen years he was frequently 
at war with them, in alliance with the French, 
and died in camp near ArkSt in Dec. 7, 1782, 
while invading British territory. He was succeeded 
by his son Tlpn. 

Bibliography' M. Wilks , History of 
My soar \ Karnama-yt Hatdarl\ Siyat al-Mu- 
t(rath:kkttin\ J. Grant Duff, History of the Mah- 
rattas, (T. W. Haig.) 

]^AIDAR*MIRZA , a Persian historian, 
author of the Te^rlihri born in 905 = 

1499-1500, died in 958=1551. On his descent 
cf. the article DUshlXt (1. 1079 et seq,) ; through his 
mother he was a grandson of the Cagh&tSi Kl> an 
Yflnus and a cousin of Babur. Most of our know- 
ledge of his life is gleaned from his own work; 
Babur (ed. Beveridge, p. ii) devotes a few lines 
to him; the Indian historians Abu ’I-Fadl and 
Pirifihta give some information about his later 
years. His real name was Mul^ammad Haidar; as 
he himself says, he was known^as Mirsa Haidar; 
Babur calls him ^aidar Mirza. 


After the assassination ofhisfather (91499: 1508) 
he had to fiee from Bukhara via Badal^shSn to 
Kabul, which he reached in 915 =» 1509. Received 
like a son by Babur, he took part in the victorious 
campaigns against the Uzbegs and in the reconquest 
of BulAara and Samarkand, but abandoned his 
benefactor in the black year 918=1512, betook 
himself to Farghana to the Mongol prince Sa^d 
Khan, received from him the title Gurgan (son- 
in-law) and went with him to Ka sh ghar and Yar- 
kand. In the Mongol empire as restored by Sa'fd 
Khan he held a prominent position; by the Khan’s 
orders he carried out several campaigns to dbtant 
lands like Badakhsh^, Kafiristan, Ladak and Tibet. 
On the Khan’s death in 939 = 1533 and the 
accession of his successor ^Abd al-Rashld, who 
was no friend of the house of Dughlat, Haidar 
Mfrza had to leave the country and go over to 
the Timurids, against whom he had fought as 
recently as 936=1529-1530 in Badakhshan. In 
948=1541 he succeeded in conquering Kashmir 
and founding a practicajly 4adependent kingdom 
for himself there, although his coins were struck 
first in the name of the native prince Nazuk Shah 
and later m the name of the Emperor HumSyUn; 
in 958=1551 he was slain during a rising of 
the native population. 

It was while ruler of Kashmir that Haidar com- 
posed his work which was called after his former 
sovereign ‘^Abd al-RashId. The second part, which 
describes the vicissitudes of the author’s life and 
the events of his time, was written as early as 
948 — 950=1541 — 1544, the first (history of the 
house of &ighat5i from the accession of KhSn 
Tughluk Timur in 748= 1347-1348) not till later 
(951 — 953= 1541 — 1544)* As Bfibur testifies, the 
author had received a good literary training, and 
this IS also apparent in his work, the book had a 
great success not only among Haidar’s compatriots 
(it was twice translated into Eastern Turk!) but in 
other countries also (India, Turkestfin and Persia) 
and was used as an authonty by all later geogra- 
phers and historians who have discussed the events 
of the x^l» = xvi^^ century. The histoncal narrative 
as well as the geographical sections inserted in it 
(descriptions of various provinces, towns etc.) give 
a w’onderful picture of the conditions of his time. 
In Russia extensive excerpts from the Td^rikhri 
Rashldi have been published , in particular by 
Weljaminow-Zernow {JtsPedovanieye 0 kasimovski^ 
cat^akk i carevibakk,^ 11. 1 30 et seq,) and Salemann 
{Melanges AsiaHques,^ ix. 32 1 et seql) while an 
excellent English edition has been prepared by 
N. Elias {The Tifritk-i Raskidi of Mired Mu’- 
hatnmad Haidar Dughlat,^ an Engbsh version 
edited by N. Elias, the translation by E. Denison 
Ross, London 1895; cf. the review by W. Barthold 
in Zaptski vast, otd, drik» x- 21$ teql). 

No complete edition of the text has yet been 
published. Cf. also Elliot, History of India,^ v. 
127 et seq, (W. Barthold.) 

I^AIDARABAD, now the capital of the Ni- 
zam’s dominions in the Dakhan, was founded 
in 1 590 by Muhammad Kull Ku^b ^Sh. fifth king 
of the ^u^b Shfihl dynasty of Golkonoa, who at 
first named it Bhfignagar aRer his favourite Hindfl 
mistress Bhagmatl, but aAerwards, regretting his 
infatuation, changi^ its name to Haidarftbad, the 
city of Gaidar, or ^AlT. In 1591 he made it his 
capital and it remained the capital of the king- 
dom until the extinction of his dynasty in 1687. 
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^aidarilbfid then bec&me the chief town of a 
sfibah of the Mughal empire and in 1724 passed 
into the possession of Cin.Killdj (Asaf X2JSh, 
NifSm al-Mulk) who made himself viceroy of the 
Dakhan and established his virtual independence 
of Dihll by defeating MubSriz ]ChSn at Shahar- 
hhelda, renamed Fathkhel<Ja by the victor, in Be- 
rSr. The principal buildings m Haidarftbad are the 
Cur Ntm&r^ a large building originally designed 
as a college but now a central police station, the 
Dj amt^ Masifid^ built by Muhammad Kull, the 
Ckr Kaman^ a market place, and the Mukkah 
Masdjid^ a magnificent mosque founded by Mu- 
hammad, sixth king of the Ku|b ghahl dynasty, 
but left unfinished until aAer the capture of the 
city in 1687 by Awrangzlb, who completed it. 

Bibliography Historic Landmarks of the 
Deccan^ by Major T. W. Haig; Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India: Provincial Senes HyderUbUd 
State (Calcutta 1909). (T. W. Haig.) 

^AIDARAbAD (Sindh)* The name of a town 
and district in ie province of Sindh. The 
distnct lies between lat 24® 13' and 27® 14' N. 
and long. 67® 52' and 69® 22' E. It has an area 
of 8291 sq. m., and a population of 989,030 of 
which 75 per cent are Musalmans, chiefly Baled 
and Sindhis of RftjJj'ptit and Cjat origin, of whom 
the SammS and SomrS are the principal. There are 
also many persons claiming Arab descent. The 
Hindu population is concentrated in the towns. 
The Balodes have been to some extent naturalized 
and have mostly lost their original language. The 
Indus bounds the district to the W, and it extends 
eastwards to the dry tracts of Thar and PSrkar 
and southwards to the Kann of Kadh. The soil 
IS barren except near the Indus where it is ir- 
rigated by the JamrSo and Na^rat canals. 

The city of HaidarUbad is of modern origin. 
Under the Mughal Emperors Thatta was the cap- 
ital of the sUbah of Sindh. HaidarSbSd was 
founded in the middle of the eighteenth century 
by GhulSm ShSh KalhSra, and soon after his death 
the Kalhoras were superseded by the Talpur Ba- 
lodes, whose Amirs made HaidarabSd their capital. 
They continued to rule there until 1843 when 
Sindh was annexed to Bntish India after the 
battle of MiSni. The capital was transferred to the 
port of KarSdi, and HatdarSbSd lost the impor- 
tance it bad obtained as the seat of government. 

B ibliogr aphy . Postans, Personal Observa- 
tions on 5 /W (London 1843); Napier, Conquest 
of Scinde (London 1845); Massy, Chiefs and 
families of note in the Panjab (Allahabad 1890), 
p. 619; R, F. Burton, Sind Revisited (I.ondon 
1877). (M. Longworth Dames.) 

9A1FA, a port at the foot of Mount Carmel. 
The name is not found in the Old Testament 
md is first found as in Eusebius and as 

[iaifa iu' the Talmud. After the Arab conquest of 
Palestine Haifa, which was overshadowed by *^Akka, 
iid not play an important part and it is not till 
the mid^e of the xi^i* century that we have a 
brief description of it by NSsir Sbusraw, who 
tnentions the many palm-groves and the large 
Murqnes built by its inhabitants. In 1100 the town 
nras taken by the Crusaders and attained some 
mportance, as is clear from IdrlsPs account of it, 
luring the Frankish period as the harbour for 
fiberias and a good anchorage. ^But by 1177 
iallb al-Dfn regained it for IslSm. In modem 
imes ^aifa has risen at the expense of ^Akka as 


a place of call for steamers and terminus of the 
railway. The modern town does not occupy the 
site of the ancient Haifa but lies to the east of it. 

Bibliography: Eusebius, Onomastica sacra 
(Lagarde), p. 267, 270; Neubauer, 

Talmud^ p. 197; Bibliotheca Geogn Arab,^ ed. de 
Goeje, vii. 329; Yal^nt, ed. WUstenfeld, ii. 381; 
Idrisf, Zeitschr, des deutschen Pal.-Vereins^ viii. 
129; Guy le Strange, Palestine unter the Mus- 
lims^ p. 446; Robinson, Palestine^ iii.; Neuere 
btbL Parse hungen^ p. 129; Gu6rin, Samarie^ li. 251 
et seq,\ Zeitschr des deutschen Pah^Vereins^ xiii. 
175 et seq,\ xxxi. 19 et seq, (Fr. Buhi..) 
^AlK (^A^ik), a piece of cloth of rectangular 
form, on the average about ten yards long and 
three broad, which is worn as a garment by 
men and women in North Africa. Doutt6 
distinguishes: “i. the hath for men, made of wool, 
which is worn alone or also as the principal 
garment; it is more frequently called ksa than 
hatk^ 2. the over-hatk of silk or fine wool, which 
townspeople wear over their other garments; it 
is worn more for decorative purposes and is like- 
wise often called ksa also; 3. the likewise 
a rectangular piece of cloth, without seams, usually 
of linen or cotton, which forms the usual dress 
of Beduin women in North Africa; 4. the haik^ 
which women, particularly in the towns, wear 
above their other clothes when they go out.” The 
^tk is woven m North Africa itself by men on 
the looms with low warp by women with high 
warp; but in Lyons also a highly prized haik 
cloth (of silk and wool) is manufactured, which 
IS destined only for North Africa and sold no- 
where else, not even in Lyons itself. 

On the manner in which the ^aik is put on 
and worn, cf. for the men the illustrations in 
Doutt6 {Merrdkech^ 1. 255 — 259, Pans 1905), for 
women of the towns, see A. Bel and P. Ricard, 
Le Travail de la Lame a Tlemcen (Algiers 1913), 
p. 107. 

There is an excellent treatise on the ifdik in 
the above mentioned work of Doutt6 (p. 248 — 
252). On the manufacture of the hdik by native 
weavers, cf. Le Trcrvatl etc., p. 109 and pass. This 
book as well as Archives Marocatnes (Vol. xv. 
part i) is now to be added to the excellent 
bibliography given by Doutt6. (ALFRED Bkl) 
I^AIMA al-KHARIQJIYA (“Outer-Haima”, in 
Niebuhr Heime al-Asfal “Lower-Haima”), also called 
Hudjra, a district in South Arabia, between 
Haraz [q v ] and HadClr Shn'^aib [q. v.]. It is an 
tzzle (small district) of the t:ada (large district) 
of ManSkha [q. v.] and stretches from Baw^ftn 
(probably Yoan in Niebuhr, 8570 feet above sea- 
level, with a market) to Bait al-Mahdl. The capital 
is Mefhak (Mofhak in Niebuhr with hisn). North 
of Mefhak at Djabel Manar (8700 feet above sea- 
level) lies SClt al-iGiamls, a spur of the ^arn 
al-Wa^ (“deer-antlers”, which it resembles ; highest 
pass 9186 feet) which is connected with theHadOr. 
Between BaW^ftn and SnV al-KbamIs on the Wsdl 
^Abd al-HaVV (tributary of the WSdl SahSm) lies 
the village and citadel of Kumlftn. Of places in 
Haima we may also mention: ^Idjz al•i^ali^adib, 
^Al 3 san and Rukbamlya (the two latter now in 
rums). There are few coftee plantations or corn- 
fields in I^ima. In Niebuhr^s time the district of 
Haima was rich in vines. 

^aima al-Dnypllya (“Inner-^aima” in Niebuhr 
Heime al-A*lft “Upper-^iaima”) adjoins l^aima al- 
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Kbaridjiya, with the villages of Yan&^ and ^Urr 
COrr). 

Haima al>|£h&ridjlya corresponds to Balad al- 
AkhrUdj in HamdSnl. It belonged to the SarSt 
Alhan and lay near the Wadi SahAm between 
the HadClr and Hawzan (IJaraz). It took the name 
Akhmdj from AkhrCdj b. al-Qbawth b. Sa^d. The 
Balad was inhabited by the ^ulaih, a clan of the 
Hamdan, who still live in Kumlan. Dhat Qjirdan 
(which E. Glaser proposes to identify with Mef- 
ha]^) lay in the centre of their land. Besides Qhat 
^irdan, HamdanI mentions the villages already 
mentioned of al-Djahadib, 'Alasan and Yana* (he 
reckons the two latter to Lower HadSr). The 
language of the people of Balad al-Akhradj was 
intermediate between good and bad Arabic. 

Bibliography HamdanI, Dj aztra^ p, 68, 
17, 7^7 i» 97 x8-x87 1 3 5 7 7-8; K. Niebuhr, 

Beschreibung von Arabien^ p. 250-251; E. Gla- 
ser, Von Hodeida nach ^n^U tn Petermanns 
Mitteilungen^ xxxii. (1886), p. 38-39, 41 and 
T^el I. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

^A^IR or ^AIR, originally a place-name; for 
example the sacred district of Hebron 
(Habrhn or Habra), which contains the graves of 
the Jewish patriarchs (Yai^Ut, ii. 1 95, wrongly 
pointed Habr; MulcaddasI, p. 172,10); also the area 
sacred to Husain m Kerbela (Yakut, ii. 188; 
MarU^id^ p. 282; Tabari, iii. 752) The passage in 
Jabarl is also historically important as it testihes 
to the existence at so early a period of the cult 
of Kerbela with official priests, who were sup- 
ported by endowments founded by Umm MUsa, 
mother of the Caliph al-MahdI. A large quarter 
of SSmarrS was also called Hair; it included the 
whole hinterland of the central town and consisted 
of lands which had originally formed part of 
Mu^tasim's great zoological garden. The latter bore 
the peculiar double name of HS^ir al-Hair (cf. Jabari 
and Ya^VHbl, passim\ Yftl^ut s. v. Hair). Hair is 
also found as the name of a park in the "^Uyun 
al’TawarJth of Muhammad b. Shakir (in Sauvaire, 
yourn, AstaL^ 1896, May-June, p. 377), where a 
park. Hair Sarhhn, belonging to Sarhnn b. Mansur 
al-Rhml, Mu* 5 wiya’s secretary is mentioned; it lay 
at the Kaisfin-gate of Damascus and was afterwards 
cdWtA Busidn al-KttJ^ the “Cat-garden’\ There was 
a Hfi^r al-HadjdjSdj lo Basra and it is mentioned 
this was dry, with which fact is probably con- 
nected the erroneous meaning “basin”, which was 
given to the word (according to Azharl in Yg^tUt, 
ii. 188 and Mara^id^ p. 282). There was a “day of 
the Arabs” at a HgHr Malbam in YamSma (Yfil^ht 
and MarH^id^ 1 . c.). Lastly MufcaddasI calls the 
harbour of Tyre Hair (p. 164 Cod. C.); and accord- 
ing to Tabari, i. 745, Bukhtnassar built a Hair in 
Hlra as a market for the Arab merchants there. 

From these illustrations it is cleai that the 
meaning of the word is “enclosed area, temenos”, 
i. e. similar to that of the originally descriptive 
name al-Hira. Hair might therefore also be a 
loanword. As is the case with loanwords the plural 
varies ns well as the singular: hirUn^ hurUn^ 
huwUr. The lexicographers give the meaning “park, 
pen”. An etymology goes back to A§ma% ac- 
cording to which the word means “a place with 
a depression in the centre and higher round the 
edges” (read HurUf for ^urUf in YaVlR7 
This etymology must be described as false as well 
as that which attempts to explain the word from 
the motion of water in it {yata^iyar) or connect 


it with the many variants of the word hdr (cf. 
Lane, Fre3rtag, s. v., de Goeje*s glossaries to BalS- 
dhurl and Bibl, Geogr, Arab.^ ii.). 

(E. Herzfeld.) 

^AIS (HAS, HEs), a town in South Arabia, 
at the foot of the £^ebel Ra^s at the entrance to 
a valley about 6ve miles S. E. of Zabid [q. v.]. 
In 1842 it consisted of 500 houses of earth and 
stone, 250 round huts, an old castle with a gar- 
rison of 300 men, 21 mosques, including one 
large one which was already falling into ruins, to 
coffee-houses and inns, several coffee-mills and 
potteries, the latter of which supplied the whole 
of the Yemen, a few dye-works and indigo fac- 
tories, and numbered 2000 men capable of bearing 
arms among its inhabitants in addition to the male 
population of the twelve villages belonging to it, 
which amounted to about 1000 men. The market 
was held regularly every week. The town was of 
special importance because it lay on the road by 
which coffee was brought from the mountains, 
e. g. from Qjebel Ra\ Beledi^Ans, sometimes also 
from Ta*izz [q. v.] and San *5 [q. v.]. The streets 
were narrow and dirty. There were date groves 
and fields of indigo and sesame around the town. 

Hais IS an ancient town and was known even 
to HamdSnl. He gives the Rakb as its inhabitants, 
a branch of Ash^, to whom the WSdl al-Milh 
also belonged, it joins the Wadi al-Nakhla at 
Kana, one of the peaks of Hais, whence the latter 
is also called Hais al-KanA and their waters flow 
together to the sea. 

During Niebuhr’s stay m the Yemen the town 
of Hais was of little importance; it belonged to 
the district of Aw^b (Osab) al-Asfal (“Lower 
Aw sab”) which was bordered by those of MokhS 
[q. V.] and Zabid; the manufacture of pottery 
was even then the main industry of the town. 
Niebuhr mentions a mountain named Del^ near 
Hais. The town became important when it be- 
came the residence of the brave and energetic 
Shaikh Husain (Hasan) b. YahyE, called Bisbal 
al-Djibal “pepper of the mountains”, whom the 
Egyptian general Mehemmed *All appointed his 
representative and governor of TihEma with the 
title of Grand Sharif of AbU Arlsh after the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops from the Yemen. The 
French botanist Paule Emile Botta, during his 
explorations on the gjebel Sabr in 1836-1837, 
received the most kindly welcome and support 
from him. For three months he showed the French 
scholar the greatest hospitality both at Hais and 
also at his mountain fortress of Maamara (Ma*mara), 
iVz days’ journey S E. of this town. In the year 
1842 Hais was visited by the French naval lieu- 
tenant Passama. 

Bibliography: HamdanI, j^fazira^ p. 53, 
*67 7*7 91 757 *7 *37 ”7 *^87 7—8, 1197 *67 

Yftkht, ii. 380; K, Niebuhr, Be- 

schreibung von ArabieUy p. 224; K. Ritter, 
Erdkundcy xii. 749, 756, 757, 75^7597 799 — 
802, 803 — 808, 809; Manzoni, El Yemen (Rome 
1884); A. Sprenger, Die alte Geograpkie Ara- 
biensy p. 66, 310. Q. SCHLBIFER.) 

BAI$A, the nickname of the Arab 
poet SRIHAb al-DIn Abu ’l-FawAbb Sa*0 b, 
Mui^ammad b. Sa*d b. al-^fX al-TamImI. fie 
claimed to be a defendant of AkXbam b. l^aiB 
(cf. C/sd al^GhUbOy Cairo 12B6, i« 112 ef 
He is said to have received the name IJai^a Baisa 
because he once used the eapresuon (cf. ZirAw, 
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lii. 374 and 285 ; Grtmert in Verhandlun^ 

w des VIL Orient Congresses^ Vienna, 1888, 
Jem. Sect., p. 202 et seq,) to express the great 
‘xcitement of a crowd. He does not seem to have 
Lnown the date of his birth himself j according 
o a note in Kharldat atA'a^r^ f. 70®, a, he was 
n the fullness of manhood (Jt rafan ^umrtht) in 
>20 (1126). He studied Fikh under the 
Cadi Muhammad b, ^Abd al-Karim al-Wazziln (cf. 
[I'Subki, Tahakat iv. 77 et seq,) in 

^aiy, but at the same time followed his inclination 
or belles lettres and attained a great reputation 
is a poet and stylist on account of the elegance 
tf his diction. He was considered an authority 
>n poetry as well as on Bedouin dialects and 
tsed always to speak pure Arabic; he was also 
[>nd of dressing as a Bedouin, which gave an 
opponent subject for a satire. He had many a 
flyting’* with the poet Ibn al-Kattan [477(8) — 
58] celebrated as a satinst and is said to owe 
Lis nickname to him. Among his patrons special 
aention may be made of the vizier Sharaf al-Din 
All b. TarrSd al*Zainabi (under the Caliphs al- 
lustarshid and al-Muktafi). ^Imad al-Din al-Isba- 
L&nrs Kharldat al-Ka^r contains a long series of 
ragments of his poems. In addition to a number 
f verses descriptive in matter, there are a large 
lumber of panegyncs addressed to Caliphs (al- 
iustarshid, 512 — 529=1118 — 113$, al-MustadP, 
66 — 575 = 1170 — 1180), Soldjuk Suites (e. g. 
iahmUd b. Muhammad b. Malik Sh^, 511 — 
25 = 1117 — 1131, Mos'^ud b. Muhammad b. Malik 
shah 527 — 547 == 1133— 1152), viziers, particularly 
be above-mentioned al-Zainabi, and other nobles; 
f. above ii. 150^; fragments of elegies {AdaraUff^ 
nd specimens of his letters are also preserved in 
l-lsbahSnrs work. 

The Berlin manuscript, Ahlwardt, Vertetchnis^ 
8628, 3, contains 7 short begging letters from 
he poet to the Caliph and the latter's reply. 

Haisa Baisa died on the 6^^ gha^bSn 574 (17^*^ 
anuary 1179) Baghdild. 

Bibliograp hyi Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N®. 257, 724, 780, 817 (transl. de Slane, 
i. 559 337i 583 IV- “9 

et seq^\ al-Kutubi, Fawat aUWafayUt (ed. 
BOlal^, 1283), ii. 392 et seq.\ Tm5d al-Din al- 
IsbahSnl, Khai tdat al-Ka^r^ Ms in Leiden, 21a 
GoL {Cat, Cod, Orient,^ 11, 208 et seq^,^ f. 
44b — 75a (p, yy — 138); Houtsma, Recuetl de 
Textes relatifs a FHtstoire des Seldjouctdes^ 
iu 175, 212; Ibn Abl Usaibi^^a (ed. A. Mdller), 
i. 283 et seq,\ Ibn al-A^ir (ed. Tornberg), xi. 
91, i<^, 218, 300; Ibn al-Tik^a^S (ed. Ahlwardt), 
p. 355. (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

al-^AIYA (a.), the snake. When God sent 
he serpent on the earth, it fell on the land of 
iidjistSD, so that to this day there are still most 
nakes there. The land would be uninhabitable if 
aige numbers were not devoured by the ^trbadd^ 

. Urge snake. 

There are many kinds of snake. The most 
lotable is al-aqala or it is exceedingly 

sfge and has a human face; it said to retain the 
ame appearance for thousands of years and can 
Uy a man by looking at him. The kind called 
b^ukallala by Damlrl and aAmahk by Kazwini, 
rhUh has a little crown on its head, is most 
ieadly. It bums up all that it crawls over; no 
>lant grows near it, birds fall dead when they 
ross its path, and no animal can pass it without 


perishing. It kills by its hissing even a bowshot 
off, Its look also is mortal and whoever is bitten 
by It dies at once. Similar things are told of other 
kinds. 

Snakes reach the age of 1000 years; they cast 
their skin every year. They lay 30 eggs after the 
number of their ribs(l), but the ants collect on 
the eggs and destroy them so that only a few 
are hatched. The eggs of the snake aie longish 
and dirty in hue, or green, black, white or spot- 
ted. In copulation the snakes wind themselves 
round one another. The female snake remains 
beside the eggs till the young ones are hatched, 
while the male is constantly crawling around dis- 
quieted. The tongue is split, so that many people 
think that a snake has two tongues. The snake 
swallows its prey without chewing it; to break 
bones, it winds itself firmly round a tree so that 
the bones are broken in its stomach. It will under 
no conditions eat a dead animal; if it can find 
nothing to eat, it lives on air. It can go for a 
very long time without food, particularly in old 
age, when it then becomes lean. It does not require 
water; but when it has once began to dnnk, it 
takes too much and poisons itself with it so that 
death often ensues. The eye is firm and immovable 
like a nail in the head; if tom out, it grows again, 
while the fangs if taken out grow again in three 
days, as does the tail if cut off. When the snake 
becomes blind or comes blinded out of the ground, 
it rubs Its eyes on fennels and regains its sight. 
Snakes are attracted by fire but flee before naked 
men. They have extraordinarily strong backs; for 
although it has neither claws nor limbs with which 
to hold on, no man is able to draw a snake out 
of Its hole 

According to al-DjShiz, three groups of snakes 
are to be distinguished according to their poison- 
ousness. No remedy nor treatment can avail against 
the bite of the first; antidotes and medicines are 
of use against the second, w'hile the third kills 
through horror which opens the pores of the body, 
by which the poison takes effect. There are natur- 
ally numerous charms and amulets against snakes 
He who kills a snake performs a work as meri- 
torious as if he had slam an unbeliever. Not all 
snakes are aggressive, many only bile when aroused 
or trod upon, others are harmless. The medical 
applications are numerous. 

Snakes play an important part in folkloie and 
superhtition, for they are one of the most usual 
forms in which I^inn appear. 

AA/ia 7 V 7 va^ the snake-charmer, is the Arabic 
name of the *G(pioCxoQ and al-haiya the name of 
the snake he holds. 

Bibliography. KazwInI, ^A^S^tb al^Mabhr 
lukat.^ ed. Wtistenfeld, i. 432; Damirl, Hayat 
al-Haya 7 van^ ed. Cairo, i. 230; A. v. Kremer, 
Culturgesch. des Orients,^ i. 256. (J. Rusk A.) 

^AIYXN «. Khalaf. [See ibn ^aiyAn.] 
l^AKAM (a.) “judge, arbitrator”, one of the 
names of God. 

i^AKAM B. Sa^ al-^AshIra, a tribe in 
South Arabia. Ihey lived in Tihama in the 
district of AbQ Arlsh and were neighbours of the 
H&shid (HadjQr [see V^SRID]) and I^jawl&n [q.v.]. 
Their land the Balad Hakam was five days' jouruey 
in length. The following places belonged to them, 
al-Sa^id, al-Sa^!Vat3n (or al-SaVlVAl2to 1 YS^Qt, 
Mu^diyam,^ lit. 104, SaVffatfin probably misprint), 
al-tUbasaf (all three on the WSdl Khulab or Kbilah), 
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al-^Adaya, al-Hadjar, the group of villages of al* 
MaKhSrif (watered by the Wadis Zs^ira and Sh^ya) 
and besides the W 3 dls just mentioned, those oi 
Hara 4 , HairSn, Qjadlan, iQ^uhfftn, Damad or Damid, 
]^azSn, al-Haid, Ta^shar, Liya and Sabya, most 
of which flowed from the land of the Hftghid and 
Kb awlgn. The chief town of the Hakam was al- 
Khasgf (usually called Madina Hakam); in Ham- 
dSni^s time the coast town of the Balad was 
Sharadja. Sprenger identifies Hakam with the 

of Ptolemy. Their chiefs are descended from 
‘^Abd al- 12 jadd (Djidd or Cjudd), whence their 
name Al (or BanU) 'Abd al-Qjadd (E»jidd). 

Bibliography'. HamdanI, Dj azira.^ Index; 
Yal^Ut, Mt^djam.^ li. 450; iii. 104, 874; F. Wus- 
tenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen.^'V^hX^ 7, 13, and Register^ 
p. 197; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Ara- 
Hens, p. 44-45 (§45)1 *47 (§ 379 X *54 (§384)- 

(J. SCHLEIFER ) 

al-^AKAM, the name of two Spanish Omay- 
yads: 

1. al-Hakam I B. Hisham, third Omayyad 
Amir of Cordova (i8o — 206 = 796 — 822), 
waged continual warfare for almost twenty years 
against the pretensions of the Falclh and the people 
incited to rebellion by them, notably their superior 
Yahyg b. Yahya. After the first risings in Cordova 
(189 = 805) and Merida (190 = 806) had been 
soon suppressed and Toledo ('folaitola), strongly 
fortified which was endeavouring to win indepen- 
dence, had finally been taken by stratagem and 
the treachery of the governor ‘^Amriis, a renegade 
(191=807), a second, much more dangerous, 
general rebellion broke out in Cordova in Ramadan 
198 (May 814; according to Ibn Adhflri and Ibn 
Khaldfin in 202 = 817, cf. Dozy, Musulmans (TEs- 
pagne., ii. 353 et seq!) which ended with the utter 
destruction of the southern suburb by al-Hakam 
(whence his name al-Rabadi “the suburber”), the 
massacre of the greater part of its inhabitants 
and the expulsion of the remainder (about 60.000) 
from Spain. The exiles found a new home in Egypt 
and afterwards in Crete [q. v., i. 879®, and abD 
hafs ‘^omar, i. 87b] or in Fas [q.v., ii. 77*^]. Al- 
Hakam punished a last rising in Toledo similarly 
by the destruction of a quarter of the town (199 = 
Autumn 814). All these domestic troubles naturally 
favoured the advance of al-Hakam's enemies abroad, 
Alfonso II of Asturia and Galicia gradually ex- 
tended his kingdom to the south and east and 
al-Hakam lost Barcelona in 185 = 801 to Alfonso’s 
ally Louis the Pious, then Viceroy of Aquitania. 

Bibliography', Ibn ^Adh&ri, al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib.^ li. 70 — 82 (transl. Fagnan, ii. 109— • 
130); Ma^tarl, i. 219 — 222, s. Index and Introd., 
p. xxxiv; Ibn KhaldSn, ^Ibar (edition BUlSk), 
iv. 126 et seq.] E. Fagnan, Ibn el-Athir'. Annales 
du Maghreb et de VEspagne.^ i. 154— 179; Dozy, 
Musulmans (TEspagney ii. 58 — 86, 97; do., 
Recherches\ i. 136—139, 212; MUller, /x/aw, 
ii. 461 et seq..^ 466 — 473. 

2. al-Hakam II b. ‘Abd al-RaijmXn III, called 
al-Mustan§ir bi ’llXh (“he who seeks his help 
in God”), the ninth Omayyad Caliph and 
second of Cordova (350 — 366 = 961 —-976), 
fought successfully against Sancho I, king of 
I-^on and Castile, and Garcia, king of Navarra, and 
forced them to make a lasting peace in 355 (9^^)* 
In the same year his fleet victoriously repulsed a 
Norman invasion on the Rio de Silves, after the 
latter had almost annihilated a Muslim army on 


land near Lisbon* The war with the Fa|imid al- 
Mu^izz and his allies, the Idrfsids of Tangier, ended, 
after the Fatimid governor Bulukkin [q. v.] had 
unsuccessfully attacked Ceuta (360 = 971) with 
the conquest of Tangier by al-Hakam’s admiral 
^Abd Allah b. RiyShln in 361 = 972 and the 
capture of the Idrfsids who were brought prisoners 
to Cordova by al-Hakam’s general Gbalib b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (363 = 974 ). Al-Hakam II thought 
more of the prizes of peace than of war and was 
an enthusiastic and liberal patron of art, science 
and education; indeed he was himself probably the 
most scholarly ruler IsUlm has known. The university 
of Cordova became the first centre of learning in 
the western Muslim world by his foundation of a 
splendid library (about 400.000 volumes); mathe- 
matics, astronomy and medicine particularly flour- 
ished there. On his architectural activity see c6r- 
DOBA, 1. 878®. With al-Hakam’s death on the 3rtl 
Safar 366= Oct. 976 the decline of Omayyad 
power in Spain began. 

Btbliograp hy\ Ibn ^.( ^h grf, al-Bayan al- 
Mughrtb.^ i. 236 ; ii. 248^^(269, 274 — 276 (transl. 
by Fagnan, i. 331; li. 384—418, 427—429); 
Ibn lOialdun, ^Jbar^ iv. 144 et seq. {Hist, des 
Berberes.^ transl. by de Slane, li. 149 — 152; 
lii. 215 <f/ seq^'.^ MakJprI, i. 247 — 257, s. Index 
and Introd., p. xxxvii. ; Dozy, Musulm. d'Es- 
pagne.^ 111. 95 — 135, 188, do., Recherches'^.^ ii. 
286 — 299, 434 — 436; Milller, Islam 1. 618, 
621 et seq.\ 11. 528 et seq..^ 534— 536> 540— 
546, 548 et seq. (M. ScHMiTZ.) 

i^Ai^Ii^A (a., pi. haka'ik) is (a) an abstract noun 
meaning “reality”, so a thing which has no rea- 
lity, Id hakika lahu.^ then “the reality of a thing”, 
meaning that by which the thing is what it is 
with regard to its reality (distinguish huwtya 
“individuality” and mdhiya “quidditas”) or, broad- 
ly, what distinguishes it from other things; this 
is called also its dhdttya. Then (^.) “a reality” in 
the sense of a thing which certainly exists; using 
the verb you say, hakka-l-shal ^ “the thing cer- 
tainly exists.” Hence ahl al-lmHka are the mys- 
tics who know the real nature of God, as op- 
posed to ahl al-hakk.^ the orthodox followers of 
the Sunn a, and al-lmkij^ is the last thing reached 
at the end of the derwish (arika (W. H. T. 
Gairdner, The way of a Moh. mystic.^ pp. 19 and 
23). Also hakika t al-hakd‘tk is Allfih as the stage 
of unity which embraces all realities, otherwise 
called the hadrat al-djanl.^ “Presence of joining” 
and hadrat al-wtidjtud.^ “Presence of Being” (see 
art. Hadra). The hski^a of Allgh is distinguished 
by Sfifts from his hakk'^ it indicates his Qualities 
(/1/5/) while hakk indicates his dMit (Dut. of 
techn. terms.^ pp. 333 et seq.). With this appa- 
lently connect the following definitions belonging 
to the system of Ibn ^Arabl, but formative for all 
later mysticism in IslSm al^Hikam of Ibn 

^\rabi, ed. of Cairo 1309 with comm, of ®Abd 
al-Razzfi\j: al-Kfisb&uI [q* v.],/<wji»i, and DJureffds^.^ 
p. 62). The ha^d^tk of the Names of AUSh are 
individualizings of his essence and are its rela- 
tionships to the things of the world; by relation- 
ship to these things, which are called also the 
Qualities ({i/dt) and which are infinite in number^ 
the primal unity is broken op. Also the 
al^muJtammadlya is the divine essence taken along 
with the first of these individualizings (i. e. Mu- 
hammad); it is also the Most Great Name {al»ism 
aUif%am\ /WfHf , p, 428, L 9). also 
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indicates (c,) a descriptive noun or phrase used 
in a primary or real sense as opposed to a me- 
taphor (ma^'as). When, however, the metaphor 
hs!& been used so often as to have become con- 
ventional , the word or phrase may be called 
^urftya, (Mehren, Rhetorik^ pp, 31, 78). 
also Har^. 

Bibliography*, gjurdiftnl, Ta^rlfat.^ Cairo 
1321, p. 6 et seq.\ Diet, of techn. termt.^ pp. 
330 et s(q.\ RS^ib, Mufradnt.^ p, 125; Lane, 
Lexteon.^ p. 609, Horten, Theologie des Islam., 
pp. 152 et seq.., 295 et seq.\ Nicholson, JCa$hf 
al-MahjUb.^ by index; Kughairi, Rtsala with 
comm, of ^Ardsi and ZakarlyiL, u. 92 et seqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

^AKlM (pi. hukama^) the Arabic name for 
physician, doctor”. The root-meaning of the word, 
is “wise, skilled, clever”; cf. the Hebrew 
and particularly the Aramaic meaning of the root 
h-k^m. From this original meaning kaktm (“go- 
vernor, judge”) has developed as well our hakim. 
(Cf. the French sage-femme.^ midwife, and sage- 
homme.^ jurist). In the same way the root of 
the second Arabic word for “doctor” tabib (pi. 
attbbU^) IS (bb “to be wise, to understand”, which 
has been particularly developed in Ethiopic. In 
the older penod (abib is more frequent particu- 
larly in the literary language, in the later penod 
and particularly in popular language hakim is 
preferred, ^sometimes with the subtle distinction 
that hakim means a “doctor”, (abib rather a “phy- 
sician”. In addition to the general term hakim 
there are other names for specialists; e. g. al- 
(iparrah “the surgeon”, al-kahhtll “the oculist”; 
in the modem language it is usual to use com- 
pounds of hakim for these, thus hakim al-^uyUn 
“oculist”, hakim al-asnan “dentist”. Tc^rikh aU 
Hukama^ “history of the physicians” is the title of 
several works on the history of medicine, of which 
the best known is that of Ibn al-Kiftl [q. v.], 
which has been edited by J. Lippert (Leipzig 
1903). (E. Mittwoch.) 

i^Akim (a.), he who decides, the authority. 
al-^JAKIM BI AMRI »LLAH, sixth FSti- 
mid Caliph, his pre-accession name was Abu 
'All al-MansUr. To get as clear as possible an 
idea of the character of this enigmatical ruler 
three penods in his life must be sharply disting- 
uished; first, the period of his minority, from his 
accession as an eleven-year-old boy till the assas- 
sination of BardjawSn in 390= 1000; the second 
period runs from this event till 408 = 1017, 
when he declared his divinity; and the last covers 
the period to his disappearance in 411 = 1021. 

I. 386 — 390 (996 — 1000). On the very day 
that al-'Az!z died in Bilbis, his only son al-Mansiir 
(born of a Christian mother on the 231^^ Rabf I 
375 = i3*h August 985) received homage as 
Caliph; he was then given the title “al-Hakim bi 
Amri ’llah”. His guardian by the will of his late 
father was the slave eunuch BardjawSn but he 
could not maintain his authority against the Magh* 
ribi Ibn 'Ammar, commander-in-chief of the troops, 
to whom Hikim had given the rank of “Wasi^a” 
and the title “Amin al-Dawla”. The way in which 
the general gave hit kinsmen, the Kitima, pre- 
ferment among the troops, led to a most intole- 
rable state of affairs. Finally the Turkish troops 
resorted to force of arms against the aggressions 
of their Berber comnules*in-ann^ conquered them 
and thus brought about the fall of Ibn ‘AmmSr, 


who although pardoned, was soon afterwards dis* 
posed of by assassination. Bardjawan was now 
all-powerful, but becoming overbearing, he allowed 
his grasp of power to slacken and gave himself 
carelessly up to the enjoyment of his immense 
riches neglecting the education of his ward, whose 
feelings he had deeply hurt by nicknames ridiculing 
him. Only too soon, however, he was to learn 
the latter*s true character ; in 390 = lOOO Hflkim 
made short shrift of his guardian and although 
after this bloody deed he appealed to the people, 
who had thereupon rebelled, to stand by him in 
his helpless youth, he soon showed that he no 
longer required any one to wait on him by actions 
which showed an alarming independence. 

2. 390 — 408 (1000 — 1017). The character of 
the Caliph, in the form in which it developed 
soon after the death of BardjawSn, becomes in- 
telligible perhaps, if we see the motives of his 
whole attitude in an extraordinary religious fana- 
ticism, which endeavoured to exert itself not only 
m the most rigid enforcement to the utmost letter 
of the law of certain prescriptions of Islam in 
general but especially in the promotion of Shfi- 
Isma^li ideas in particular among the people, 
throughout whom Sunni views still prevailed. If 
this is the striking feature of his whole attitude, it 
was complicated by a sense of unrestricted power, 
which grew more and more in this strange person- 
ality, and a boundless capriciousness, with which 
cruel traits were strongly mingled. The first men- 
tioned tendencies may explain the rigorous edicts 
(such as the prohibition of intoxicating liquors and 
certain foods, as well as the regulations regarding 
women etc.) which were published up to 399 == 
1008-1009, some obviously directed against the 
Sunna; they also explain the harsh and ruthless op- 
pression of the A hi al-Kttab.^ e. g. the laws regarding 
dress passed against the latter and the destruction 
of their places of worship. That at the same time 
Christians continued more and more to fill the 
highest offices, shows how impossible it was even 
now to do without their ability. To Shl'l enthu- 
siasm also al-Hakim's buildings owe their origin: 
the Rashida mosque, the mosque of al-Maks and the 
great university called DUr al-^^Ilm (D 3 r al-Hikma\ 
opened in PjumSda II 395 =5 March 1005. The 
“Hakim mosque” was completed in 393 == 1002 
or 401 = 1010, (which had been begun by al- 
'Aziz). — But the Caliph always displayed a ten- 
dency to despotic deeds of brutality, of which 
the highest officials and officers of the kingdom, 
of whom hardly one died a natural death in this 
period, were particularly the victims. The dangers 
of this provocative rule of tyranny soon showed 
themselves in the rising of the Spanish Omayyad 
prince known as Aba Rakwa who threatened 
Egypt and the capital itself with disaster and 
found ready support from the BanU Kurra and 
ZanSta, driven desperate by Hfikim^s violence, and 
later from the KitSma also. It was only with 
great difficulty that the doughty al-Fa^l was finally 
able to overcome this dangerous enemy (396 =: 
1006). Probably influenced by these events as 
well as by the failure of crops for several years 
in succession, the caliph saw the necessity for 
milder measures and for conciliating the Sunnis 
to a considerable degree; indeed he went further 
and abolished those customs that were peculiarly 
Isma'Bl and went right over to the Sunna. We 
so far have the possibility of suggesting motives 
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for Hakim’s actions, it is quite impossible to do 
so m the years that follow, which show alternately 
a leaning to Isma^lism or to the Sunna in the 
constantly changing stream of edicts issued by 
the Caliph. Only the persecution of the Christians 
and Jews remained unchanged and the cruel treat- 
ment of those in authority without distinction of 
creed. 

III. 408 — 41 1 (10x7 — 1021). At all events the 
Caliph earned Isms'll! secret doctrines to their 
farthest conclusions when in 408=1017, domi- 
nated by the influence of al-Akhram, Hamza al- 
Zuzan! [q. V.] and the BS^ml d^i DarazI [q. v.], 
he agreed to the proclamation of his own divi- 
nity. Considering Hftkim’s psychology, this step is 
really not very surprising; it should also be re- 
membered that his father and grandfather before 
him seem at least to have claimed supernatural 
powers (de Sacy, Druzes^ p. cccxcvii. andWUsten- 
feld, Fattmiden-Chalifen^ p. 160). — It was quite 
in accordance with the dogmas of the Isma'^ilis 
under whose influence he was, that Hakim finally 
showed the greatest tolerance in religious matters; 
the penal enactments were repealed and Christians 
and Jews now began to breathe freely. (The Jewish | 
story given by Kaufmann in Zettschr. d. Deutsch, 
MorgenL Ges,^ li. 442 el seq, is characteristic). 
On the othei hand the Muslim population rebelled I 
against the heresies openly proclaimed by the 1 
heralds of the new teaching, and the result was j 
that the ruler was imprisoned in his palace in 1 
which the agitator Darazi was known to be con- 
cealed. Hakim, however, facilitated the latter’s flight 
to I^banon where he founded the sect of the 
Diuzes, who still reveie Hakim as an incarnation 
of God and look forward to his return (cf druses, 

1. p. 10761^ seq ). — The Caliph did not hesitate 
to wreak terrible vengeance with his negro troops 
on the town of Fustat, where the rebellion had 
originated. Fierce battles between the Turkish and 
Berber troops on the one side and the arrogant 
black soldiery on the other followed, the confusion 
in the capital was becoming worse and worse, 
when suddenly deliverance came in the mysterious 
disappearance of the Caliph in the night of the 
271'* Shawwal 411= 23^^ February 1021. The 
suggestion, often put forward, that he was mur- 
dered at the instigation of his sister Sitt al-Mulk, 
has not sufficient basis in fact (see de Sacy, Druzesy 
1. p. ccccxvi el seq,) \ on the other hand, considering 
the whole development of his character, A. Mul- 
ler’s (i. 693) hypothesis that, recognising the im- 
possibility of propagating his views in Egypt, he 
retired into concealment, is not without probability. 

In Hakim, whose final self-deification prejudices 
them before hand for a fair appreciation of his 
personality great in its way, Muslim historians and 
also the naturally biassed Christian authors see 
only a madman and a blood-thirsty tyrant, around 
whose strange figure they hastened to gather a 
mass of stupid anecdotes, which have yet to be 
carefully investigated. Most European historians 
also are influenced by the same view; Dozy alone, 
and following him A, MUller, has endeavoured 
to give a just appreciation of his character; it 
combined fanatical religious enthusiasm with truly 
oriental notions of despotism, yet is not without 
its ideal trait. Many of his much abused regulations 
were clearly intended to check the immorality of 
hifi people, to whom he set an*excellent example 
by his own stainle# conduct and a contempt for 
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all pomp. Even in the second period of the reign 
we constantly find edicts in which he orders his 
name to be mentioned in prayer only in the sim- 
plest manner possible and forbids the usual tokens 
of respect to be paid him. His liberality is nowhere 
denied and scenes have been preserved from the 
years of the low Nile for example, m which he 
is depicted in the midst of his people, accessible 
to every request and anxiously endeavouring to 
check the ravages of famine. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that his administration guided as it was 
solely fiom his one-sided point of view and sub- 
ject to his capricious will, particularly in his last 
years, was on the whole, disastrous to the country. 

On the political events which had their scene 
outside of Egypt during al-Hakim’s reign and 
hardly concern us here m discussing his person- 
ality, cf. the article fatimids [11. 90**]. 

Btblto gr aphy\ The best authorities are 
Ibn KhallikSn (transl. by de Slane), ui. 449 el seq,\ 
Bar-Hebraeus , Chionuon (ed. Bruns), p. 21 1 
el seq,^ MakrizI, Khtlat^ ijt 277, 282 el seq,^ 
341 el seq. De Sacy’s fitndamentai work Expose 
sur la religion des Druzes^ p 278 el seq, gives 
a detailed survey of the whole oriental literature ; 
cf. also El-K'alrou^ni , IJtsloire de BAfrtque 
(transl. by Pellissier and R^musat), p. Il6 el 
seq.., al-Kindi, The Governors and Judges of 
Egypt., ed. Guest, pass.\ Weil, Geschtchle der 
Chaltfen., iii. 66, iv. 269, Wustenfeld, 
der Palttntden-Chahfen., p. 164 el seq.\ Dozy, 
E^sat sur Vhistoire de V Islamtsme (transl. by 
Chauvin), p 283 el seq.; Stemschneider, Pole- 
?ntsche und apologeltsche Ltlleralur^ p. 184, 195 
et seq , A. MuUer, Geschtchle des Islam tm 
Morgen- und Abendlande., i. 629 et seq ; D. 
Kaufmann, Bet tr age zur Geschtchle Agyptens 
aus judtschen Quellen in Zettschr. d. Deufschen 
Morgenl Gesellsch.., h 442 et seq,., S. Lane- 
Poole, A History of Egypt tn the Middle Ages., 
p 123 r/ seq (E. Graefe.) 

liAKlM ATA, a Turk! saint of Kh'^arizm, 
a pupil of Ahmad Yasawl (cf. i. 204^ et seq.) who 
died in 562=1166-1167. His proper name was 
Sulaiman Bakirghani and he is also called Sulai- 
man Ata or Hakim Khodja; this Bfikirghan is 
not identical with the Baghirkan mentioned by Mu- 
kaddasi (ed de Goeje, p. 343, 10) but lay consider- 
ably farther north, a little below the modem town 
of Kungrad, the tomb of Hakim Atfi there is 
still visited by pilgrims, according to a biography 
of the saint, the name is said to be a corruption 
of Apfik KurghSn = “very white fortress”. We 
find the same place-name in another part of Turk- 
istfin; at Khoiand there flows into the Slr-Dary 5 , 
the nver Khodja-BSlfurgliSn, on which, as the name 
shows, the cult of a saint has likewise been local- 
ised. We have only legends of the life of Hakim 
Ata. The works ascribed to him (besides the col- 
lection of hymns called Baktrg^n Kitabh, also 
Hadrat Maryam Ktlabt., Ak&ir Zaman Kif&hl etc.) 
have frequently been printed in Kazan; old manu- 
scripts have, as far as is known, not survived. 
Cf. C. Salcmann in Bulletin de VAcad, Imp, etc. 
1898, Sept., ix. N®. 2, p. 105 et seq,; cf. also 
W. ^rthold m Turkestan etc., li, 149 and Hach- 
rtchten uber den Aral-See (Leipzig p. 33; 

P. Komarow in ProtohoU Turk, KruVea Ljub, 
Arii.., vi. 105 et seq, (W. BARTHOLD.) 

The original meaning of the root has 
become obscured in Arabic but can be recovered 
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' reference to the corresponding root in Hebrew 
ith its meanings of “cut in” or “on”, thence 
►rescribe”, “fix by decree” (Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
ebretv Lexicon^ pp. 349 et seq.')* We have thus 
Arabic to begin with the primary idea of per- 
inence, fixity {(iubut) and not with that of cor> 
spondence, suitableness {mutabaka^ muwafaka) 
iich IS essentially secondary and a discovery of 
e rhetoricians {ahl Td*flfat^ 
61, ii et seqq, of ed, of Cairo 132 1 ). This point 
unfortunately confused in Lane (s. v, pp. 605 
seqq,\ following some of the native lexicons. 
-hokk^ then, means that which is fixed, penna- 
nt, real, and is regularly paraphrased in the 
tnmentaries on the Kur’Sn as al^thabtt. Thus 
idawl explains al-Hakk^ meaning Allah, as al^ 
\bttn ruhuhiyatuhu^ “he whose lordship is fixed, 
J” (Kur. X. 33; Baid ed Fleischer, i. 414,1 8); 
iilarly al-tJiabUu tlUhtyatuhu^ “whose divinity 
fixed,” contrasted with that of false gods which 
b^til^ “vain,” “unreal” (Kur. xxxi, 29; Raid. 
116. II. 10 et seq.)^ in Kur. xx. 113, he is 
bit in his essence and qualities (Baid. i. 607, 
5); further, on Kur. xxii 6, Baid. explains (1. 
8, 1. 6) “because he is the (habit in himself 
whom things became realities,” bt/it tatakak- 
ku^t~aihy{fu» On this last passage, Razi explains 
^afatlh Vol. vi. p 144, 1, 3 of ed. of 1308) 

• is al~mawii;uii al-fhabit''^. The ^hah (s. v.) 
itents itself with defining hakk as the opposite 
batt/^ and that is the fixed usage in the Kur^fin 
I elsewhere. This is pre-Islamic as in the well 
>wn \ersc of Labid (Huber, Dtwan des Lebtd^ ; 

verse 9), Aid kultn s?iat*in md khald-lldha | 
//«, “Lo, everything is vain except AllSh alone.” 
Semitic psychology it connects also with He- 
w conceptions of nothingness, vanity, unreality I 
itrasted with that which is sure, real and trust- : 
rthy. So, bdttl stands in Arabic over against 
kk and al-hakk is most suitably a name for 
ah, the absolutely real, even as ndlmdn^ “trust- 
rthy” is said of Yahwe (cf. al-midmin of Allah 
Kur. lix. 23). Allah is real of himself and of 
•essity (Baidawl on Kur. xxii. 61, vol. i. p. 638, 
15), w’hile other beings depend for their rea- 
on him (see Baidawl above on Kur. xxii. 6), 
he Real”, or “The Reality” is therefore the 
irest rendering of the word when used as one 
the Names (asmd^^ see AllSh above) of Allah, 

I “the Truth” as it is often translated is mis- 
iing. All the native authorities distinguish care- 
y between kakk and fidk with its opposite 
i lay down the rule that hakk is equivalent to 
1 only when used of a judgment (hukm). Thus 
event {wdh^ really took place, so it is hakk^ 
a judgment or statement about it is (tdk^ 
agh the statement may also be called in this 
se a lutk^. Used as one of the Names, al-hakk 
requently explained as Creator, but for this the 
f basis seems to be its constant contrast with 
ialf “creation”, c. g. in Ithdf al*sdda^ vol. 
p. 556, 1. 20, alsinat al-k^alk akldm al^Jj^kk, 

)x populi, vox dei”. Vet see another explana- 
suggested in Massignon, Kiidb al^JhwdjJn^ 
174. Besides the above meanings of “reality” 
tts^ absolutely of AllSh and derivatively of 
creation — and “truth” used of a statement 
esponding to reality, hak^ means also “right'*, 
ly”, going back to the idea of prescription. 

If “a right due to me” and 

iya^ “a right obligatory on me.” From this 


comes the of AllSh — as distinguished from 

the hakk ddamt^ ^ak^ abends — the punishment 
for trespasses against AllSh by which no man is 
injured in his rights (see Juynboll, Handbuch des 
isldm^ Ges.^ p. 292 and by index). Again, just as 
al-hakl^a is the last thing reached hy the SUfl on 
his journey, after even ma^i if a is passed, so 
al-ya^tn is that real certainty which comes with 
the passing away {fanW) of the creature in his hdl 
in the Reality after he has had visual ceitainty 
(^atnud-yakin) and scientific certainty {^ilmu-l-ya- 
ktn). On this see Nicholson, Ka$hf^ pp. 36, et seq.^ 
Kushain, Ri<dla with commentaries of ‘ArusI and 
Zakariya, 11. pp. 99 et seqq, and liurdjanl, loc. 
at , the phrase is derived from Kur. Ivi, 95. A- 
mong Sufis the hukuk al-nafs are such things as 
are necessary for the support and continuance of 
life as opposed to the huzu^^ things desired by 
the nafs but not necessary to its existence {Diet, 
of iechn, tetms^ pp. 31 1, 330 and 417, 11. lO 
et seqqi). 

Bibliography. Diet, of tech, /rrwj, p. 329 
et seq..^ Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjub.^ by index ^ 
Massignon, Kitdb al-Tawdsin^ by index, R5gh»b, 
Mufraddt.^ pp. 1 24 et seq . ; Horten, Theologie des 
Islam.^ pp. 152 et seq..^ 295 et seq..^ also refe- 
rences given above. (D. B. Macdonald.) 
HAKKARI (Hekk^ari), now the name of a 
sandjaV in the wilayet of Wan on the Persian 
frontier , w'hich formed an independent wilSyet 
before 1876, According lo Cuinet, La Turqute 
d'Asie.^ ii. 716, it now’ has an area of about 11,000 
sq. miles and about 300,000 inhabitants, most 
Kurd or Armenian in origin. We may also mention 
the Syriac Christians (Nestorians), whose Patriarch 
lives at Kodannes, 1 1 miles N. E. of Djulamerg. 
The land is mountainous and difficult of access 
as much on account of the predatory character 
of Its inhabitants as on account of the nature of 
the country and has therefore been little explored. 
The Turkish government, which only instituted a 
certain amount of order here about the middle of 
last century, has its representative in I^ulamerg 
[q. V., 1. 1061“]. With the possible exception of 
^AmSdlya [q. v., i. 324^ et seq,] there are no 
other towns of importance. 

The name Hakkari is derived from the in- 
habitants, the Hakkaris, a branch of the Kurds, 
who have inhabited the wilSyet of Wan and the 
surrounding Turkish and Persian provinces with 
other Kurdish tribes from ancient times. They 
are mentioned as early as Ibn Haw^cal and the 
bnd is called Hakk&rlya after them by Arab geo- 
graphers and historians. These HakkSrfs led a pract- 
ically independent existence in their almost in- 
accessible mountain fortresses. The celebrated 
Atabeg ZangT was the first to attempt to bring 
them into subjection and took several of their 
mountain fortresses, to one of which he gave the 
name ^ImSdlya (cf. ^amadIva). But the country 
soon returned to its previous state. The all-con- 
quering Timor alone was able to force the Hak- 
karis to own his sway, when he besieged their 
Emir in the fortress of Wfin in 787 = 1385. Later 
they fought with the AV'^uyunll, but even after 
the rise of the ^afawTs in Persia and under the 
rule of the Ottomans they remained the real 
masters of their country. 

B ibtiogr ap hy\ Ya^Ot, iv. 978; 

^All Djawad, Mamdlik 0(iman, Td*rlkh>t iHa- 
ghraflya,^ Lagkati,^ p. 332^ Cuinet, op, at,\ 
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^araf al-Din BidllsI, Book ii* 

Part. 2. Cf. also the literature to bohtXn [i. 
739 ft ^^ 9-1 , 

AL-^AKKARl,&ee‘^ADl b. MusXpir, i. 136^ ef seq. 
To the bibliography may now be added : R. Frank, 
Schetch ^Adi^ der gross e Heihge der Yezidis (Turk. 
Bibliothek. Vol. xiv.). 

^Ai^jl^I. [See IBRXHIM hakkI.] • 

^Al, also HXla (pi. ahwUl.^ A 3 /aS).^ means a 
“state’*, normally regarded as present, transitory 
and changeable. On its use in grammar see 
lVfight\ ii p. 112 seqq.\ Mufa^al.^ ed. Broch*, 
pp 27 tt seqq.\ Alftya.^ ed. Dieterici, pp. 170 et 
seqq , ; Fleischer, Kl. Sc hr. I , by index. In rhetoric 
(^tlm al-md'ant) it means the situation or subject 
to be dealt with, and it is the object of rhetoric 
to show how to find verbal expression corre- 
sponding to “the requirement of the situation” 
(mu^ta 4 ^ see preface to Talk^is of Kaz- 

wini; Mehren, Rhetorik.^ pp. fv, 11 ). Compare 

with this lisan aUhal.^ what the situation itself 
says. In philosophy the kaiflyat al-nafsanlya 
“modalities of the nafs'' are halat.^ so long as 
they are transitory. When they become permanent 
faculties in the mind they are malakat (Diet, of 
techn, terms.^ p. 1257, Djurdjani, Ta^rtfat.^ p 127). | 
In systematic theology (Kalam) a hal — for 
those who accept that view — is a quality (^ifd) 
belonging to an existent thing (mawdyuef).^ but itself 
being neither existent nor non-existent. Things, 
then, are four: entities, non-entities, states and re- 
lationships (^tibarat^.^ (BaidjQrl’s comm, to the 
Kifayat al-^Awamm of Fad&ll, p. 59 of ed. of 
Cairo, 1315 and Macdonald, Muslim Theology etc., 
pp, 159 et seq..^ 201 et seq 241 et seq^. Thus 
the ahwal are a kind of universals, and include 
the genera and differentiae; such ahwal exist in 
the essence of AllSh and are his qualities of “being 
a knower” (^Mniiyd) “being powerful” (kadiriyd) 
etc. (Ibn l^aldun, Proleg. ed, Quatrem^re, lii. 
114; de Slane’s transl. in. 157 et seq.). See on 
the whole doctrine of ahwal as opposed to 
Horten, who calls them modt.^ in his Philos. Sy- 
steme., pp. 412 et seqq. and also fasstm In the 
science of C/sul (Foundations) hal means legal 
status (= istifhSby Juynboll, Das tslam. Ges , p. 53 
et seq.)\ it indicates the taking for granted that 
the legal status of a person remains unchanged 
so long as there is no evidence to the contrary 
(Diet, of techn. terms.^ p. 809). In medicine there 
are three hdls.^ health, disease and an intermediate 
state; a lengthy scholastic discussion of this by 
Ibn Sina and others m Dut. of techn. terms., 
pp 813 under ^hha. In mysticism a 

is a mental condition , given immediately and 
momentanly by divine grace, not to be gained by 
application or effort, consisting of joy, sorrow, 
depression , exaltation etc. It passes when the 
powers of the nafs get the upper hand, but may 
be followed immediately by another hsl. Hjur- 
ijSnl teaches ( 7 ViVf/ 3 /', p. 56) that it may con- 
tinue, apparently by the effort of the murid on 
whom it falls, and then becomes a possession 
(tntlh) and is called a ma^m. But usually the 
mafamnt are sharply distinguished from the a}mlXl 
as gains by human effort from divine gifts and 
are the stages in the progress of the murid to 
repose in the Divine {tamkln). They are reached 
by his intention and exertion and hav8 a certain 
fixed order (Nicholson, JCatif.^ pp. tSo, 370). 


There is much controversy as to the possibility 
of the continuance (dawSm) of a^wUl. To be 
distinguished also from the KHl is the wa^t. It 
is that “Now” of the present, with its content of 
presence with or absence from God, and with it 
alone the Sufl should be occupied. It belongs to 
the murid and is his religious experience under 
the effect of an ever renewed Now, while the Kdl 
comes from God and enters that Now “like a soul 
in a body” (Nicholson, KasJtf^ PP. 367 et seq.\ 
Kushairl, Risala.^ ii. pp. 2.1 et seqq.). 

Btbltogr aphy\ References as above and 
also Diet, of techn. terms.^ p. 359 et seqq.\ Ni- 
cholson, Kashf’t by index ; Horten, Theologte 
des Islam., pp. 156, 298; Macdonald, Emotional 
Religion in Islam in Journal of Royal As. Soc. 
for 1901-1902, passim \ E. Blochet, VEsoterisme 
musulman.,^. i8i et seqq. \ Macdonald, Religious 
Attitude., pp. 182, 188 et seqq. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

^ ALAB (Aleppo), a. A Jurkish w i 1 5 y e t in 
Northern Syria, bounded on the N W, and N. 
by the wilayets of Adana and Siw&s, in the N. E. 
by the wilayct of Ma^muriyat al-^Aziz, in the E. 
by the sandijak of Der al-Z 5 r, in the S. by the 
wilSyet of Damascus and in the W. by the wilSyet 
of Bairut and the Mediterranean Sea. The district 
presents no marked geographical features; it is 
divided into three liwa’s or sandjak’s, a. Aleppo, with 
24,000 square miles, 672,500 inhabitants; b. Mar*^- 
a^ [q. V.] and c. Urfa [q. v.] ; the whole wilfiyet has 
an area of 36,000 square miles, 995,800 inhabitants 
(792,500 Muslims, 49,000 Armenians, 134,300 
Syriac Christians, according to Brockhaus’ Conver- 
sationslextcon). Aleppo may be considered the 
name of an administrative area since the time of 
the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla (about 420 A. H.) ; 
he was the first prince of Aleppo. From this time 
on the district of Aleppo (whether principality, 
sultanate or province of the MamlGk or Ottoman 
empire) continued to stretch over the Euphrates 
to HarrSn, till in the last quarter of the xixih 
century its area was diminished by the creation 
of the independent sandja]^ of DSr al-^r; in the 
south however HamS was separated as early as 
the Fa^imid period. It reached its greatest extent 
in the MamlQk period in the ix^^ century a. h., 
when it stretched as far as Diwngi in the N. E. 
of Asia Minor and for a time included Hims in 
the south. In the Byzantine period down to the 
ivih century a. h. Kinnisrln [q. v.] was the capital 
of the province; Antioch and the lands attached 
to it, which had been ruled by the Crusaders for 
over a century, was taken from them by Sult^ 
Baibars in 668 and added to the province of 
Aleppo. 

We have a certain amount of information (col- 
lected in A. V, Kremer, Kulturgesckichte des Orients 
under den Chalifen., Vienna 1875, P* 35 o> 35 
and in Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims^ 
p. 43 — 48) about the total of the taxation, which 
the province had to pay in the time of the 'Ab- 
bSsid governors. The province of Aleppo and al- 
^Awfisim paid, according to Ibn l^aldtln’s quota- 
tion from the DjirUb al^Dawltf., 400,000 (in another 
Ms. 420,000) dinars (the dln&r may be estimated 
at ten shillings following Le Strange) in the 
reign of al-Ma^mffn (158 — 170); 470,000 dlnfirs 
(according to a quotation from al-Qia^shiyftrl’s 
KitZib al‘ iVuearl^) under the Caliph al-Raahld 
(170—193); 360,000 in the year 204, according 
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0 Kudfima, Kiiab al-KhartLdi\ 400,000 din&rs in 
150, according to Ibn Khnrdadbih and Ibn al- 
^aklh, 360,000 dmSrs in 371 (al-Mu\jaddasI). The 
evenue under NOr al-Din (541 — 569) was smaller; 
t IS given by Carlyle from the Cambridge Ms. 
f the Tawartkh Banl Atynb on p. 17 of his 
lOies to his edition of the Mawrtd aULafdfa of 
bn Taghrlbardl He gives 402,733 dinSrs as the 
evenue for the whole kingdom, which included 
»yna as far as Damascus and Mesopotamia to 
losul, but did not include the ^AwSsim (for 
Lleppo and the immediate neighbourhood 96,186). 
'he revenues were considerably higher in the 
eign of SultSn al-ZShtr Qh5zf, they are given for 
[le year 609 by A. v. Kremer in the Sttzungsber, 
tr JVtener Akad y PhtL HtsL Klasse^ 1850, p. 
45 — 248 m the translation of Ibn ^ihna (on 
iithorily of Ibn Abl Taiy), viz. 6,984,500 dir- 
ems =r 465,633 dIn&rs for the town of .Meppo 
ncluding its helds and gardens) and at the close 
f the reign of SultSn al-Nasir Yusuf II (about 
56 A. II.) they approached 8,000,000 dirhems = 
33»333 dinars. 

As to the administration ot the province 
f Aleppo, our authorities for the Mamluk period 
re good. According to the Daw^ ai-^ubh of Kal- 
[i§hstndl (cf. the article HAmiB (11. 206** et seq ), 
leppo was the largest province next to Damascus 
t the head was the governor, an Emir of 1000 
[amluks, the representative of the Sultan, with the 
tie Malik al-UmarS^ (Chief Emir) Next to him 
ime a,) the governor of the citadel independent 
the former (an Emir of 40, who was often pro- 
oted in this position up to an Emir of 1000), the 
tabeg, the commander of troops stationed m the 
rovince (at this period 6000 mercenaries and 500 
[amluks); and the president of the military ad- 
iinistrative court [hddjtb al-hu4i^ab\ who was 
>sisted by three hadjibs [q. v.] of lower rank, 
hese w'ere the military officials, almost always 
losen from the Turkish corps of Mamluks. ^.) 
he religious officials, the chief k^dis of the four 
‘cognised schools; a Hanafi and a ^afi^i military 
Idl, each with a mufti; the administrator of 
le treasury {bait al-Maly q. v., i. 598 et seq'), r.) 
vil officials: the vizier, who bore the title “in- 
jector of the province” in Aleppo, the private 
‘cretary (in Aleppo called “chief of the corres- 
ondence-office” ; these two officials were of lower 
mk than the corresponding officials in Cairo); the 
lief of the commissiariat the inspector of offi- 
js; the mayor; the postmaster; the inspector of 
jvemment lands; the inspector of buildings; the 
lief of police, the superintendent of the market 
rho was often chosen from among the ecclesi- 
>tical officials ). d , ) Medical officers : {mtn al^ 
azd^tf al-^ana^iya\ the chief physician, the chief 
:ulist and the chief surgeon. — lliis complicated 
Iministration, which was a copy on a small scale 
the central government in Cairo, was based as 
gards the mercenaries and MamlUks to some extent 

1 a system of feudalism. It remained similar in 
institution under the Turks, although the titles 
id the divisions were slightly altered. It was 
ily after the destruction of the Janissaries in the 
St quarter of the xix^ century and the intro- 
iction of the reforms that the a^inistration was 
nplified. The province of Aleppo in the MamlQk 
riod was governed by sub-governors of different 
nks, who were in part directly under the go- 
mor, while the more important were appointed 


by the SultSn. The frontier fortresses were under 
Emirs of 1000, other towns according to their 
military importance under Emirs of 40 and 10 
or under officers of the mercenary troops. Two 
Bedouin tribes, 13 Turkoman tribes and a few 
tribes of Kurds were ruled by th6ir own chiefs 
I who were appointed by the SultSn. On the modern 
administration cf. the article turkey. 

B. Halab (Aleppo), the second largest city in 

i Syria. 

I Topographical and General. 

Aleppo is situated in 37° 2' E. long. (Gieenw.) 
and 36® 11' N. Lat , 1335 feet above sea-level, on 
the river Kuwait (Gok Su) on the border between 
the areas into which Northern Syria may be divided, 
mountainous west and the (latter east. The climate 
IS cold m winter (for accurate meteorological ob- 
seivalions see Russell's Natural History of A leppo y 
London 1794, i 83—96), but the spring begins 
in February, the heat is veiy great from May to 
September; the average temperature for the year 
IS 68®, in winter 42®, in summer 87'’ Fahrenheit. 
Aleppo’s commercial importance rests on the fact 
that it lies on the great route from north to south 
and on the roads from the Mediterranean to Me- 
sopotamia, it thus concentrates upon itself (cf. Karl 
Andree’s Geographic des Welthandelsy new ed. 
1912, 11 278) the trade of a great part of North- 
ern Syria and Northern Mesopotamia as far as 
DiySrbakr and Mardin and on the Euphrates as 
far as ^Ana .\lihough the commercial iinpoitance 
of Aleppo began to decrease after the discovery 
of the sea-route to the East Indies, it was still a 
flourishing centre of trade in the xvii'h and xviii*h 
centuries. A large number of French, German, 
Dutch and Venetian merchants traded m exports 
and imports there under the protection of their 
consuls, chiefly through the intermediary of Jewish 
middlemen, the most numerous however were 
the English who possessed a great factory there 
from the reign of James 1 (1603 — 1625). In 1775 
80 European firms were represented in Aleppo. 
In the middle of the xix^h century Aleppo had 
almost entirely lost its prosperity and trading con- 
nections through the insecurity of the Mediterra- 
nean during the time of Napoleon I, through 
particularly bad government, the mutinies of 
the Janissaries in 1814 and 1826, the terrible 
earthquake of 1822 (and smaller ones in 1827 
and 1832), the ravages of cholera (1832) and 
plague (1837), as well as the incredible misgov- 
ernment of the Egyptian officials from 1831 — 
1837, which did not affect other parts of Syria 
so unfavourably (see F. Perrier, La Syrie sous le 
gouvernement de Mehemmed Alt jusqulen i840y 
Pans 1842), and the return of the Turkish regime. 
While in 1775 the impoits amounted to about 
8V9 million francs and the exports had nsen as 
high as 9 millions, m 1844 the imports had de- 
clined to 5 Vs million fres. and the exports as 
low as 2 Vs millions (see Henri Guy’s instructive 
work, Esquisse de Vitat politique et commercial de 
la SyrUy Paris 1862). It was not till the eighties 
of last century that Aleppo began again to revive, 
the number of inhabitants and the totals of exports 
and imports are increasing and the favouring railway 
connections (Aleppo — RaySV — Damascus — Bairut ; 
Aleppo— Hims — Tripoli; Aleppo’s proposed con- 
nections as a station on the Baghdad railway; 
and its future direct connection with the harbour 
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of Alexandretta) make it certain that the town is 
destined to have a great future. 

At the present day the imports amount to 58*/^ 
million francs (of which 20 millions is cotton etc. 
alone); the exports 20 million francs (sesame, 
liquorice, gall-apples, butter, olive-oil, wool, silk, 
hides etc.). Before the earthquake of 1822 the 
population was estimated by travellers at 150,000, 
after 1822 it sank to 50,000. In 1882 (Guide 
Joanne for 1887) it is said to have been only 
90,000 — 100,000, in 1894 it had risen to 130,000 
(Meyer’s ReisebucK) while in 1912 the figure is 
estimated (Baedeker, French ed.) at 200,000 — 
150,000, which IS probably too high. The old city 
was a quadrangle (47a miles round) enclosed by 
walls but even by the time of the Arab conquest 
there were suburbs around it (see below). The 
city and the suburbs had gates. Of the city-gates 
several are well preserved, but nothing has remained 
of the gates of the suburbs except the inscription 
at the former Bab al-Malik (PI. x.). The Europeans 
live in the ‘^Arfzlya quarter (see PI. 25), the native 
Christians mostly in the MushariJ^a (see PI. 23) 
and KuttSb quarters (see PI. 22), the Jews in the 
Bahsita quarter (PI. i ; also called ghaikhsita). 
The inhabitants aie protected from rain and 
heat by vaulted bazaars, these are so extensive 
that a walk of hours’ duration may be taken 
on their roofs. Aleppo is notorious because its 
inhabitants are liable to a disease, the Aleppo 
scab, an ulcer {habh')^ which disfigures the skin. The 
germ of the disease seems to enter the body 
through slight wounds in the skin, children are 
particularly liable to it, while adult Europeans 
arc seldom attacked by it. Cf v. Luschan, Afttteil, 
It bet die Thetapte des Aleppoknotens, in VerhandL 
d fVten Anthr. Gesells,^ xiv. 71, Globus^\o\ Ivii. 

II. History of the Ciiy. 

1. Before Islilm. 

Aleppo, one of the oldest cities in existence, 
perhaps a Hittitc foundation, is first mentioned as 
early as the second millenium B.C. under the name 
Hallab (Hallaw, or JJalvan) in the documents of 
BoghJzkoi, among which is a treaty with Aleppo 
In Babylonian texts Aleppo is mentioned in the 
treaty between Asburnirari and Matu-ilu about the 
year 750 B.C. ; there and in Assyiian on Salraa- 
nassar’s monolith inscription of 850 the god Ram- 
m 5 n of IJallab is mentioned (information supplied 
by E. Weidner). In Egyptian texts Aleppo (^-r-^) 
is mentioned in the xvi^* century B.C. in the 
biography of the general Amenemheb (Sethe, Ur- 
kundeu^ iv. p. 890 et seqP) and in the accounts 
of the battle with the Hittites at Kadesh in 1288 
B.C. (information supplied by Dr. Burckhardt). In 
the Old Testament Aram §bba seems to correspond 
to Aleppo. In the Seleucid period it was given 
the name Beroia Btpdtf etc) by 

Scleucus Nikator, who favoured it exceedingly. 
It suffered severely at Khusraw I’s conquest in 
540 A. D. (not ICbusraw II. as is wrongly stated 
in Pauly-Wissowa and Baedeker). In the Byzantine 
period we find the old name reappearing in the 
Greek form XatAit, 

2. Under Arab Rule. 

Aleppo seems to have been predominantly a 
Syrian town with a strong admixture of^ immigrant 
Arabs in contrast to the more cosmopolitan 


nisrln. The suburb of Hadir ^alab or Tantlkh 
was entirely settled by Bedouins of that tribe. 
The Arabs therefore met with no strenuous op- 
position in 16 A. H. at their advance on Aleppo 
under IChftlid b. al-Walid and the city capitulated 
to Abn ‘^Ubaida without resistance. The Arabs pre- 
sumably first occupied the suburb of Hfidir Halab 
before the Bab An^akiya and entered the city 
through the latter. There they founded the first 
mosque, which later was called al-Masdjid al-Gha- 
da^rl and al-Madrasa al-Shu^^aibiya and is now 
known as al-Tutl. The people of Aleppo were 
given the usual grant of protection which assured 
them security for their lives, churches and houses. 
A number of the Arabs embraced Islam immedi- 
ately, others not till the caliphate of ‘^Abd al-Malik. 
The Christians retained five churches, of which 
several [see below] were turned into mosques 
during the Crusades. The Arabs erected camps, 
d/titfud [q. v., 1 1064a infra] in the conquered pro- 
vinces. Ab(i ‘^Ubaida became govenfcor of Hims, Kin- 
nisrln and Mesopotamia and"^ appointed governors 
beneath him. After his death in 18 Mu^awiya 
l^ecame governor of the whole of Syria When he 
became Caliph, he separated the administration of 
the province of Hims from that of Kinnisrln and 
its dependencies (according to another authority 
this measure is due to his son Yazid). The go- 
vernors of the Umaiyad Caliphs resided for a time 
in Aleppo and the neighbourhood, and their me- 
mory is still preserved in local place names, e. g. 
Hadir Halab is to this day called Hadir al-SulaimSnl, 
after a palace built by the governor SulaimSn, 
brother of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik. Other go- 
vernors resided in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 
During the struggle between the Omayyads and 
'Abbasids for the caliphate, the people of Aleppo 
were at first won over to the side of the ^AbbSsid 
general, the Hasljiml 'Abd Allah b. ^All, but 
they afterwards supported MadjzS Abu ’l-Ward in 
his efforts on behalf of the descendants of the 
Omayyad Maslama, but they could effect nothing 
against the new rulers. On the death of the first 
^Abbasid Caliph al-Saffsh [q v] in 136 his uncle, 
the general ^Abd Allah b.’*Ali already mentioned, 
seized Syria and Mesopotamia but had to flee 
before Abu Muslim who was sent against him. 
The latter was then appointed governor general 
of Syria and appointed governors subordinate to 
him for the separate distncts. In 139 he left 
Syria and was succeeded by the Hfishimi ^lih, 
a descendant of 'Abd Allah b. 'All. The office 
of governor of Syria was frequently filled by 
members of this family during the next century 
(down to 250 A. D.). Caliph HSrun al-Rashid, who 
as heir-apparent had been governor of Syria, se- 
parated Its frontier lands ftx)m the province of 
Kinnisrln because they had been considerably en- 
larged by successful wars on the Byzantines (sum- 
mer campaigns, {a^i/a^ q. v.). He therefore founded 
a new administrative area in 170 with the capital 
Antkklya [q. v., i. 359 ei seq,] called al-*^Awasim 
[q. V., i. 515 et seq,]^ of which the frontier de- 
fences proper, the Thughttr, were outposts. 

In 258 the Turkish general A^mad ibn JtHHn 
[q. v ] was granted the ThughUr in fief. He assisted 
in putting down a rebellion in Syria with numerous 
troops collected for the purpose, and then declared 
war with his army on the governor of Syria, 
A^mad al-Muwaflfai^, brother of the Caliph al- 
MuHamid, to win Syna for himself. Without 
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meeting any serious resistance he occupied Damas- 
cus and Aleppo, where he was hailed as a libe* 
rator. His son IQi umgrwaih [q. v.] appointed 
Toghdj b. Qjaff (father of Muhammad al-I khsh fd, 
q. V.) governor of Aleppo in 275. Khumarwaih 
died in 280. He was succeeded by his son Qjaisb, 
and next by his second son H&rUn. After pro- 
tracted hostilities peace was finally made in 286 
between the Caliph and HSrUn; Aleppo remained 
to the Caliph. In 290 an invasion of the Karma- 
pans [q V.] took place, they defeated the governor 
and besieged Aleppo but were forced to retreat 
after a sortie in which the troops were assisted 
by the citizens. To reconquer the lost provinces 
of Damascus and Egypt, the Caliph al-Muktaft 
sent a strong army under Muhammad b. SulaimSn, 
which received accessions in Aleppo from the 
tribes of Kil2b and Tamim. He routed the Kar- 
matians in Central Syria, conquered Egypt and 
slew HSrun in 292 A. H. This victory secured 
the Caliph's hold on Syria for a considerable 
time. The governors and deputy governors were 
changed frequently usually by force of arms. In 
325 Syria became dependent on the governor of 
Egypt, Muhammad al-Il^shld [q. v ] , who ap- 
pointed Ahmad ibn Sa^fd al-KilSbl, chief of the 
Bedouins of the tnbe of KilSb, to be governor of 
Aleppo. The Kilabis flocked thither in large 
numbers. The Caliph granted Syria to Muhammad 
b. Ra^it [q* v.] to nd it of I^shidids who did 
not recognise his authority. Ibn RS^il^ drove out 
the T khsh fdid governor, Ahmad al-KilSbl, and took 
the field against al-I^sfild himself. Muhammad 
al-Ikhshid was defeated, surrendered Damascus to 
Ibn Ra^iV and fled into Egypt. In 329 Muhammad 
al- Ikhsh id sent his general Kafur with a large 
army into Syria ; he defeated Ibn Ra^il^'s governor 
and conquered Aleppo. In the following year peace 
was made between al-lidishid and Ibn who 

now received Aleppo and Hiros also. In the same 
year Ibn RS^ik was slain by the Hamdanid NSsir 
al-Dawla; the latter became Amir al-UmarS’, and 
his famous brother ^All received the title of honour 
Saif al-Dawla. The history of Aleppo for the next 
few years is so closely bound up with his career 
that we must refer the reader to the article saif 
AL-DAWLA. After the death of Saif al-Dawla in 
356 (967) his descendants continued to rule there 
till 406 (1015) if we include the sequel 01 
Hamdlnid rule under the Hamd&nid Mamluk Lu^lu^ 
and his son Mansur. During this period, the history 
of which 1$ given in greater detail in the article 
i^mdXkids, Aleppo had developed with the lands 
attached to it into a practically independent pnn- 
cipality and was now the most important city in 
northern Syria. Its importance in the world's history 
lies in its successful struggle with the Byzantine 
empire. By his extraordinary abilities Saif sd-Dawla 
had retained Syna for Muslim culture^ in the above 
mentioned year, however, the city fell directly under 
Flllmid rule, for which it had already been prepared 
under the HamdSnids and Lu^u^ and Man^Qr. 

The Caliph al-^kim remitted the takes for 407 
of the province which had been so impoverished 
by continual warfare and appointed ^Azfz al-Dawla 
Fitik governor of Aleppo and its citadel. The 
latter bnilt himself a fortified residence connected 
with the citadel and renovated the walls (see 
architecture). He was also able to come to good 
terms with the Byzantines. At this time the Em- 
peror Basil had forbidden trade with the "infidels" 


in Syria and Egypt in reprisal for al-Hftkim's 
cruel treatment of the Christians, but he made an 
exception in favour of ^Azlz al-Dawla. Relying 
on his twofold power as governor of the city 
and its citadel and a friend of the Byzantines, 
he showed his independence of al-Hftkim by striking 
his own coins and gave up paying revenue to him. 
The Caliph enraged prepared to take the field 
against him, but before the preparations were com- 
plete he was murdered [but see the article hXkim] 
in 411. Aziz al-Dawla is said to have made peace 
with his successor al-Zahir and Hakim's sister 
who conducted the government; but it is related 
that he was murdered in 413 at the queen's 
command. Others throw the guilt on Badr, com- 
mander of the citadel in Aleppo, who wished the 
power for himself His plan miscarried however. 
The regent drove him out of the city with her 
troops and as a precaution in 414 appointed two 
independent governors, one for the city and an- 
other for the fortress. But no one in Syna 
was satisfied with Fspmid rule. We thus come to 
have in the next year the remarkable phenomenon 
of the chiefs of the three great Bedouin tribes ot 
North Syria, the KilSbIs (led by Sftlih b. MirdSs, 
q V.), the Kalbis (led by Sinfin) and the Taiyis 
(led by HassSn b al-Mufarradj) uniting for joint 
action. Salih was to attack Aleppo, SinSn Damas- 
cus and HassSn Palestine. In face of this danger 
the Caliph's best general, Anushtikin al-Dizbarl, 
was sent to Palestine to put down the rebellion. 
Anushtikln was overcome by superior forces. Salih 
was thus free to advance on Aleppo and after 
two months the city was delivered up to him 
through dissension between the two governors. 
Salih left a portion of his army behind to capture 
the citadel, and went southwards with the remain- 
der, again defeating Anuahtikin and taking Hims, 
Ba^albek and Sidon in 416; Rahba, Manbiilj, Bftlis 
and Rafaniya in the east also submitted to him. 
Syria thus regained its independence. When the 
situation in Egypt had improved the Caliph al- 
^hir in 420 sent a new army to Palestine under 
Anusbtikln, this time successfully; Salih b. MirdSs 
fell in the battle of Ul^l^uwSna on the Jordan. 
His sons, who had stayed behind in Aleppo, 
shared his power; Mu^izz al-Dawla ThimSl received 
the citadel, ^ibl al-Dawla Nasr the city, but in 
the next year he seized the citadel also and in- 
demnified his brother elsewhere. He again began 
the famous summer raids on the Byzantines and 
severely defeated the governor of Antioch. To 
revenge himself the Emperor Romanus advan- 
ced against Aleppo, but his army, which had suf- 
fered severely from the great heat of summer and 
the scarcity of water, was defeated and forced to 
retreat. The new governor of Antioch was more 
successful in plundering towns belonging to Aleppo 
and captunng numerous Muslims. Nasr thus found 
himself forced to submit; he promised to pay 
tribute and observe peace. The next few years 
passed peaceably enough apart from a few trifling 
outbreaks. In 427 the new FStimid Caliph, whose 
favour he had won by vast gifts taken from 
Byzantine booty, confirmed his investiture and 
granted him the highest rank of vizier. Two 
years later, Anushtikln, who had been governor 
of Damascus since 420, resolved to take Aleppo 
with Fi^imid troops aided by the irreconcilable 
Kil&bis. Na^r advanced to meet him with his 
followers. In the battle of La^mln Xbtmal took to 
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flight and Na^r was killed. His brother Thimal 
took his place as ruler of Aleppo, but went off 
to Mesopotamia leaving representatives in the city 
and citadel. After his departure anarchy and plun- 
der reigned there till Anu&btikln besieged the 
town, which surrendered by agreement ; the citadel 
also surrendered shortly afterwards. Anushtikfn 
placed governors in Aleppo both for the city and 
citadel and further strengthened his power in 
Northern Syria. His successes aroused the mistrust 
of the Fftjimid vizier, who prevented the general’s 
family in Cairo from going to see him. Vigorous 
protests from Anushtikln widened the breach, till 
finally the vizier ordered Anushtikin’s kS^ids to 
leave him and again granted Aleppo to the Mir- 
dasid Ihimal. Abandoned by the kft^ids Anughtikin 
went with a small following to Aleppo, followed 
by Thimal ; Anushtikln, despondent and ill, died in 
433. His successor handed over Aleppo to Thimal 
on receipt of the Caliph’s hrman to that effect 
after fighting several battles with him. He was on 
good terms not only with the Caliph in Cairo, who in 
436 again confirmed the firm§n granting him his 
position, but also with the Empress Theodora, who 
granted him and his successors titles and presents 
m return for payment of a yearly tribute. He was 
also able to avoid war w’lth the powerful Turkish 
chief al-BasasIri who had fled from Baghdad be- 
fore the SaldjOk SultSn Toghrul Beg and granted 
him Ra^V^. The demands of the KilSbls continued 
to cause great difficulties to Thimal and their 
insolent attacks hurt him so much that he ex- 
changed Aleppo for Djubail, Bairnt and ^AkkS 
m 449 with the permission of the Fatimid Caliph. 
The Caliph appointed two governors in Aleppo 
one for the town and one for the citadel and 
peace reigned for three years. But in 452 the 
Kilabis under ThimSl’s nephew Mahmud collected 
their forces to capture Aleppo. After long fighting 
with varying success (Aleppo on one occasion saw 
three different masters in three days) Mahmud 
finally occupied the city and its citadel. But he 
could not long enjoy its possession; by command 
of the Caliph, Thimal retook it from him in 453, 
without however having defeated him, as the Shaikhs 
of the KilSbIs decided that it was improper to 
support a nephew against his father’s brother; 
Mahmud received compensation elsewhere. To- 
wards the close of the reign of Thim&l fighting 
with the Byzantines went on continuously with 
varying result. About the end of 453 Thimftl fell 
very ill and died; during his long reign he had 
been able to maintain for Aleppo a fairly inde- 
pendent position between the Byzantine and Fati- 
mid empires. Shortly before his death he appointed 
his brother ^Atiya his successor, but MahmOd de- 
clined to recognise his uncle and revived his old 
claim to the inheritance as Nasr’s son. After four 
years of fighting MahmUd, who had obtained Tur- 
kish mercenaries with Byzantine money, succeeded 
in taking Aleppo in 457. In 459 — 462 pestilence 
and the continual ravages of Turkish hordes brought 
about destitution, famine and great loss of life in 
Northern Syria. By this time the power of the 
Fftlimids had declined. The 'Abbasid Caliphate, 
supported by the arms of the Saldjli^ Sul^ws, 
had won new influence, so that Ma^mUd found 
himself forced to mention the Caliph al-B^a’im 
and Sul^ftn Alp Arslftn in prayer, hoping for their 
effective support. While the Shaikhs understood 
the changed political situation and put on black 


(^Abbfisid) garments, the people rebelled and took 
the straw mats out of the mosque, saying these 
were ^ All’s praying carpets. Aba Bakr could get 
new ones for himself. Alp ArslSn then demanded 
of Mal^mad that he, like the other vassals, should 
join his army at the head of his followers. When 
Ma^mUd declined. Alp Arsldn, although he ad- 
vanced against Aleppo, contented himself with 
surrounding the town hoping to take it without 
storming it, in order not to weaken it unnecessarily 
so that it might serve him as a bulwark against 
the Byzantines. At the last moment Ma^mffd sur- 
rendered the city, but received it back at once 
from the SultSn in fief. He was sent on an ex- 
pedition against Damascus and had reached Ba^ol- 
bek when he had to return Aleppo to protect 
his kingdom from the raids of his uncle ^Atiya, 
who had formed an alliance with the Byzantines. 
Against the latter Mahmud enlisted the leaders 
of Turkish mercenaries from Palestine in his 
service and the Byzantines reflated; ^Atiya went 
with them to Constantinople where he soon after- 
wards died. In 466 Mahmud died, in the latter 
years of his reign he had become avaricious and 
autocratic; he was succeeded by his eldest son 
gjalal al-Dawla Nasr, a cruel tyrant. When he 
was slam in 468, the Turkish mercenaries chose 
his brother SSbik as ruler, while soon afterwards 
the Kilabis took the side of another brother, 
Waththab, and advanced on Kinnisrin. They dared 
not face the advancing Turks however and fled 
m disorder. The Turks took possession of their 
camp with their women, children and flocks as 
booty of war, WathUlSb and his followers then 
turned for help to the Sul^Sn, who was not him<« 
self able to assist them; however he granted Syria 
as a fief to his brother Tutush and ordered the 
leaders of the Turkish mercenaries to place them- 
selves under his banner. Tutush entered Syna and 
made an alliance with the Kilabis and with the 
‘^Okailid chief Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim. The united 
forces besieged Aleppo for three months in 471 
but the alliance between the Arabs and the Turks 
was not a close one. The Kilabis and the Klkailids 
kept aloof from them, Muslim returned homewards 
with Sabik, took leave of Tutush and advised the 
other KilabI chiefs to seek safety. The remaimng Ki- 
labis went over to Sabi^. After further Turkish 
auxiliaries who were approaching Aleppo had been 
defeated by the Bedouins, Tutush raised the siege 
and went to the Euphrates. Next spnng he again 
advanced on Aleppo, but was once more defeated and 
went to Damascus, which was given him by the Turk 
'Aziz. From this centre he ravaged Northern Syria 
and plundered the country from Ma'arrat al-Nu'mfin 
to Aleppo so that many of the inhabitants fled 
to Mesopotamia. As Sftbi\^ felt he could no longer 
resist, he surrendered Aleppo at the end of 492 
to the 'OVailid Muslim against his brother’s wish. 
Muslim came with fresh troops and munitions 
and compensated the three brothers by granting 
them smaller towns. An Arab ascended the throne 
of Aleppo for the last time in the person of 
Muslim b. ^uraish [<l* after he had fiallen in 
477 in battle with the SaldjOk SulaimSn b. Ijlalul- 
mlsh [q. V.], the city was henceforth ruled only 
by dynasties of Turkish origin. Ibn ^utahnish 
proceeded to besiege Aleppo, but the inhabitants 
led by the Sharif al-HutaiU (who had built an outer 
fort at the southern side of the city wall, called 
“^al'at al-Sharlf’) resisted m the hope of receiving 
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support from Malik Shgh. They next sent for 
help to Tutush, who hurried at once to their 
relief; Ibn Kutulmish advanced to meet him In 
an encounter near Aleppo his troops were put to 
flight and he in despair committed suicide. Tutusb 
came up to Aleppo to occupy it as had been 
agreed but when Sharif al-Hutaiti refused to sur- 
render the town, he forced his way into it after 
a few days with the aid of traitors in the town. 
Sfilim b. Kuraish, the commander of the citadel, 
who had been pledged by Muslim to surrender 
the citadel only to Sultgn Malik Shgh himself, 
alone successfully resisted Tutusb. Meanwhile Malik 
Shgh was approaching with a large army, subject- 
ing all the strongholds on his route. Tutush retired 
to Damascus and Malik Sh^h marched unopposed 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. In Aleppo he 
appointed his faithful friend Kasim al-Dawla AV- 
son^ur [q. v., i. 226^ tnfra seq ], the founder of 
Zangid line, as governor in 479 The trade and 
commerce of Aleppo [see Architecture sect, iii ] 
flourished under him and during almost ten year^ 
of peace secunty reigned and his subjects were 
mildly treated Unfortunately he was taken prisoner 
in 487 in battle with Tutush and executed, Aleppo 
passed to Tutu§b and, on the latteris death soon 
after, to his son Ridwgn [q. v.]. 

Period of the Crusades. P’or the next few 
years devastating wars raged continuously between 
the rulers of Syria so that they uere unable to 
resist the invasion of the Franks at the beginning 
of the Crusades in 490. How Boemund of Taren- 
tum captured Antioch, defeated the powerful army 
sent to its relief in consequence of the dissension 
among the Syrian Emirs and founded thef king- 
dom of Antioch, which formed a continual danger 
to Aleppo for many years is well known. Al- 
though Ridwan, being hated as a member of the 
Ismg^li sect of the Assassins, received little support 
from his fellow Muslims, the Crusaders were un- 
able to take Aleppo itself while he lived On 
their raids however they frequently came up to 
the very gates of Aleppo. He died in 507 After 
the short reign of his feeble-minded and debauched 
son Alp Arslan, who was assassinated in 508, his 
son, the infant Sul^n ShSh, came to the throne 
under the regency of Lu^u^, who met a violent 
death in 51 1. In the same year llghazi b. Urtuk 
[q. V.] was chosen regent, but he could not at 
first maintain his army in consequence of the 
devastation and destitution of Aleppo, so that it was 
not till 512 that he obtained a firm footing by 
alleviating the famine to some extent by a favour- 
able treaty with the Franks. Ilghgzi, occupied in 
constant fighting, spent little time in Aleppo, w here 
he had left his son SulaimSn as his representative. 
As the latter rebelled against his father in 514, 
llgb^I deposed him and put his nephew SulaimSn 
b. ‘Abd al- 2 jabbar in his place. The latter built 
the first madrasa (a theological school of the or- 
thodox, Sunni creed) in Aleppo and aroused such 
wrath among the population that they are 

said to have destroyed by night what he built by 
day. SulaimSn, who succeeded to power on his 
uncle's death in 516, was deprived of it the next 
year by his uncle Balak b. BahrSm [q. v., i. 612^^], 
when he failed to defend the province successfully 
against the Franks. Balak deposed the king of Alep- 
po, the Sultin ShSh, and exiled him to Har- 

liln. In this year the ravages of the Franks brought 
them up to the gates of Aleppo; plundering the 


sanctuaries they tore the sarcophagis out of their con- 
secrated tombs. In reprisal the Kftdl Ibn al-Khagh- 
shab turned three churches in Aleppo into mosques 
[see architecture]. In the next year Balak fell at 
the siege of Manbidj, and his inheritance passed 
to his cousin TimUrtfish [q* v.] of MSrdIn, who 
appointed a governor for Aleppo. Tlmtirtafih was 
not strong enough to protect his new possessions 
against the Franks, who advanced on Aleppo with 
Sultan §hSh and Dubais [q. v., 1. 1077 et seq ] of 
Hilla, the latter, a Shi% hoped that the inhabitants, 
of whose enthusiasm for the Shl^a we have already 
had two examples, would surrender to him without 
striking a blow. But he was deceived in this 
expectation , for the inhabitants led by the Kadi 
Ibn al-Khashshftb defended themselves valiantly. 
As their lord TimUrtfish had left them in the 
lurch, they had applied for help to Aksonkur, 
ruler of Mosul. The latter advanced with a 
large army and with it forced the Franks and 
their Muslim allies to retreat. Wisely refraining 
from following up the enemy’s retreat, he con- 
tented himself with making his hold on Aleppo 
secure in the closing days of 518. His brief reign 
was occupied with wars with the Franks till in 
520 he was murdered in Mosul by the Assassins. 
He had shoitly before appointe^d his son Mas^Ud 
his representative in Aleppo. Ihe latter succeeded 
him in the government of his lands but, when 
he died the next year, utter anarchy reigned in 
Aleppo Kutlugh, to whom Mas^ud is said to have 
ceded the town, took possession of it, but was 
thereupon besieged by the dissatisfied inhabitants 
in the citadel, till finally KarakQsjb, the lieutenant 
of the new lord of Mosul, the Atabeg Zangi [q v ], 
arrived with an army and put an end to the 
strife. When Zangi himself arrived, he restored 
order but severely punished the culprits In the 
ne^t year (523) he was granted Aleppo by the 
Saldjuk Sultan. Aleppo itself was never endangered 
during his reign, filled with fighting as it was, 
security and prosperity were restored. He increased 
his territory by the conquest of Hamat, Hims, 
Ba'albek etc When he was slain in 541 at 
the siege of Kal^at Dja^bar, he w’as succeeded 
by his son Nur al-Din Mahmud [q v ] in the 
government of M 5 sul and Aleppo (including the 
Syrian appanages). He improved his position against 
the Crusaders, by taking Damascus from the in- 
capable Bond [cf i 800^] Abak and prepared the 
way for the end of the feeble Fatimid rule in Egypt 
through Saladin. His son al-Malik al-Sfilih Ismfi'il, 
who succeeded to power on Nur al-Din’s death 
in 569, had repeatedly to purchase a shameful peace 
from the Franks and to cede Damascus to Saladin. 
Ismfi^l soon afterwards died in 577 and ^Izz al-Din 
Mas'ud I of MSsul, whom he had designated to 
succeed him, ceded Aleppo in the following year 
to ^Imfid al-Din Zangi 11 of Sindjar, but the latter 
was not able to defend it against Saladin. In the 
beginning of 579 the latter again advanced on 
Aleppo; but although the troops offered a valiant 
defence against the besiegers, Zangi II finally 
saw that he could not hold Aleppo, as he lacked 
provisions and money to pay his soldiers. After 
secret negotiations the two princes came to an 
agreement whereby Zangi II received Sinsljfir, 
Nisibln and other lands, while Aleppo in return 
was ceded to Saladin. 

The AiyUbids (579—658). Saladin at first | 
granted his eleven year old son al-Malik al-| 
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^&hir GbSzI Aleppo, but a few months later he 
transferred the government of it to his brother 
al-Malik al-'Adil [cf. i. 138^]. In 581 Saladin fell 
so ill that his death was hourly expected. On this 
occasion he became convinced that he could not 
trust his relatives absolutely and, when he had re- 
covered, decided in 582 on a new division of his 
lands. Al-'Adil was removed from his Syrian post 
and sent to Egypt as Atabeg of Saladin’s son ; Ghazi 
was again granted Aleppo and betrothed to al- 
'Adil’s daughter Dfi^ifa Khatfln. Ghazi , like a 
faithful vassal, supported his father against the 
Crusaders and on the latter’s death recognised al- 
Malik al-^Adil as his suzerain. The aim of his 
policy was to maintain the balance of power of 
the AiyUbid chiefs by alternating alliances. He 
strengthened the defences of Aleppo to defend 
himself against all attacks. GhSzl died in 615; he 
had previously designated as his successor his 
younger son al-Malik al-'AzIz Muhammad by his 
marriage with al-^Adil’s daughter, in order to in- 
fluence al-’^Adil in his favour. Al-^Adil’s son al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Mtlsa took over the command of 
the tioops in Aleppo and was successful in warding 
off an attack by the SaldjuV Sultan Kaikawus, the 
civil administration was in the hands of GhSzI’s 
trusted lieutenant the Atabeg Tughril (see archi- 
tecture) and the famous Kadi Baha^ al-Dln Ibn 
Shaddad [q. v.]. Al-'Adil and his son and succes- 
sor al-Malik al-Kamil each confirmed al-'AzIz in 
his throne In 628 he took over the administration 
himself, appointed new officials in Aleppo and com- 
manders in the fortresses of his vassals to strengthen 
his position. With the suppoit of al-KSmil he 
captured the fortress of Shaizar, he inherited al- 
Bira (on the Euphrates) from his uncle al-Z 5 hir 
Da^ud (a son of Saladin’s). Ghazi and al-^AzIz 
brought great prosperity to Aleppo and extended 
their territories in Mesopotamia and Syria. Al- 
^Azlz died young in 634 and left the throne to 
his seven-year-old son al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf II 
(by his marriage with Fatima, daughter of Sultan 
al-Kamil). YQsuf’s grandmother Da^ifa i^atun [see 
above] became regent during a period of political 
crisis. Mistrusting al-Kamil of Egypt, she formed 
an alliance with al-AsJjraf of Damascus. She was 
easily able to defend herself against the Templars 
who were raiding her territory and her troops 
under the command of al-Mu'azzam, son of Sa- 
ladin, on several occasions inflicted such losses on 
them that they were forced to retire I'o strengthen 
her power the regent made a close alliance with 
the Saldjuk SultSn Kai-Khusraw of RQm (Asia 
Minor), recognised him as suzerain (in khutba 
and on coins) and betrothed her youthful grand- 
son to his sister. A great danger was at this 
time threatening Syria. The wild, warlike people 
of Kb’*' 5 rizm, driven by Cingiz-khfin [q. v., 1. 859 
et seq,'\ out of their lands on the Caspian Sea 
had come to Mesopotamia and occupied the lands 
of al-Kamil’s son al-JJMih AiyHb. Unfortunately 
the AiyUbid princes in consequence of their eternal 
rivalries were not united and when it suited their 
interests allied themselves with the jChwanzmls. In 
638 the armies of Aleppo were severely defeated 
by much superior forces, their leader al-Mu'a^am 
taken prisoner, all their baggage fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who laid the whole country 
waste from the Euphrates to Hamfi in their raids 
up and down the country, finally* the Aleppo 
army reinforced by the king of Hims and a body 


of Beduins, who had deserted from the enemy, 
felt strong enough to offer battle to the Kh^arizm 
troops. They had to follow the enemy, who evaded 
them, as far as al-RuhS, and the armies met not 
far from there. The invaders were utterly routed 
and retreated via HarrSn to ‘An^^pfi tflh Euphrates, 
where they remained in the Galiph’s territory. All 
the towns in Mesopotamia were taken from them 
and the captives left in Harran set free. In 640 
the Aleppo tioops again utterly defeated the 
Kh'' 5 rizmls, plundered their camp and took rich 
booty. A few months later the regent died, her 
grandson al-N?tsir Ynsuf took over the government 
and extended his power over almost all Syria, but 
just when it had reached this zenith, the end ot 
his kingdom was at hand. The Tatar ^an HiilSgu 
advanced on Aleppo in 658. Sultan YOsuf, who had 
relied in vain on help from Egypt, fled to Damascus 
and had afterwards to surrender to HulagO The 
latter took Aleppo, which was gwen over for days to 
plunder, conquered the Syri^ cities of Hama, ^^al- 
bek, Damascus and appointed governors in them. 

Later Period. The rule of the Tatars lasted 
but a short time. In 659 they were utterly routed 
by Sultan Kutuz at ^Vin Hjalut [q. v.] and forced 
to retreat. Kutuz placed a governor in Aleppo 
Soon afterwards a body of Tatar troops succeeded 
in taking Aleppo once more and maintained them- 
selves in It for three or four months practising 
the greatest cruelties At the end of the year 
they were defeated at Hims and had to abandon 
Syria. Sultan YOsuf is then said to have been 
executed by Hulagii (not after the battle of 'Am 
Dj^ut as is often stated). Aleppo now passed 
under the sway of the Mamlnk Sultans, in 800 
it once moie suffered terribly from TimUr Lenk’s 
invasion. It was restored after the retreat of the 
Mongols and now became a bulwark against the 
hereditary enemy Armenia, against which the go- 
vernors waged countless wars, later against the 
Turkoman rulers of the Ak and Kara-KuyUnli 
and of Ablistin, as well as against the Ottomans. 
The territory in Asia Minor conquered from time 
to time by the Mamluks was always added to the 
province of Aleppo, The town itself was strongly 
f^orUfied by its governors, notably its citadel by 
Abrak, the goveinor of the second last Mamluk 
Sultan GhnrI It passed to the Ottomans by treach- 
ery, the citadel was so strongly fortified that the 
rebel Djanbardl could not take it in 926 in spite 
of a siege of several months' duration. The scheme 
of its defences has remained almost unaltered 
to the present day Under the Ottomans Aleppo 
continued to be a flounshing commercial centre 
although It suffered a great deal from the mis- 
government of the Pashas From 1831-1839 Aleppo 
was held by the Egyptians. Ibrfthlm Pa^a [q. v.], 
an enlightened man, although he had the best in- 
tentions, oppressed the city by heavy war-levies 
and conscriptions as well as by a system of mo- 
nopolies, which were only beneficial to his officials. 
Matters became even worse on the return of Tur- 
kish rule Since 1880 however the city has made 
great steps and will once again regain its ancient 
importance as a commercial centre. 

III. Notes on the Architectural History. 

(Based on the joint researches of 
Dr. Herzfeld and the writer). 

Aleppo IS rich in monuments of a military, 
religious and civil character. The majority are 
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well preserved and almost all bear inscriptions 
defining their date and origin. In addition to these 
we have the numerous architectural notes in the 
historians. The buildings of Aleppo thus afford a 
complete picture of the architectural development., 
which is authoritative not only for the town itself 
but for the whole of northern Syria. 

I. The City-walls, Aleppo was a strongly 
fortified town even in the Seleucid and Byzantine 
period and it is probable that its walls formed a 
rough rectangle with a gate in the middle of 
each side. Khusraw I captured Aleppo on his 
campaign of conquest in Syria (540 A. D.) (Pro- 
copiuS) ii. 7, and Niceph. Kalisth., xiv. 39), and 
destroyed the walls but spared the citadel. Between 
the B 5 b al-l^jinan (see plan lii.) and the Bab 
AntSkiya (see plan iv.) portions of the walls built 
with Persian bricks, said to date from the restor- 
ations by Khusraw, were still to be seen in Ibn 
ShaddSd's time. The name “The Ditch of the 
Greeks” of the ditch, which the walls now follow 
in the south and east, does not go back to these an- 
cient times however, for it was dug by the Emperor 
Nicephoros when he besieged Aleppo in 351 a. h. 
When the Arabs captured Aleppo, Abu ^Ubaida 
entered by the Antioch Gate in the year 16 a. h., 
so that it is evident that the position of the mam 
gate has not been altered. The old line of defence 
was apparently always followed by the wall in 
the first four centunes of the Hidjra, for which 
we have but few notices of it, while architectural 
remains are entirely absent. 

The oldest part of the defences that still survives 
is the inner wall in the parapet between the two 
towers of the Antioch gate, built by the governor 
Aziz al-Dawla m the reign of the Caliph d-H5kim 
[407 — 413 A. H,). It cannot be ascertained with 
certainty how much of the wall proper dates from 
in early penod, as inscriptions only exist on the 
gates and towers. The architectural history of the 
wall is therefore based on the latter. 

Saladin*s son, Sultin al-Zshir Ghazi, in 609 
built the north gate of the city the Bfib al-Nasr 
[PI. i.), which was called Bab al-YahUd before his 
time. It has not altered: it consists of two strong 
towers forming a gate way, the entrance is through 
one of them by a zig-zag path {barbahhana^ dergah^ 
cf. van Bercbem, Notes tfArch,^ p. 42, Note 2). 
More has survived of the restorations undertaken 
by Sultan al-Mu^aiyad Shaikh after the destruction 
by the Mongols under T'lmQr Lenk. The Bab 
An^akiya (West Gate) in its present form dates 
from his time (823). Two inscriptions of Sul tins 
BarVltfp (792) and Farailj (804) replaced on the gate 
by al-Mu^aiyad bear witness to the restorations car- 
ried on between 807 and 823, which had been 
rendered necessary by earthquake and the Tatars, 
rhisgate is from the point of view of architectural 
echniqne the most advanced in Aleppo and shows 
he type in perfection viz., the two towers, both 
)f which jut out with flattened comes, with lofty 
ranlting within, a narrow gateway and barbak^Sna 
n the right tower, a protected way between the 
owers. The gateway is defended by loopholes m 
U three walls and machicolations. The gates had 
olding gates and draw gates in front of them. 

D the tops of the vaultings were openings through 
vhich missiles could be hurled on the enemy from 
he upper storey if they penetrated so far. There 
ras a sanctuary in one of the great niches of the 
[ate way. A p^ion of the Bftb Khtnesrfn (PI. v. 


south gateway) also dates from the time of al-Mu^- 
aiyad, namely the courtine between the two towers ; 
also the second tower south of the B 5 b al-I^inSn 
(west wall) and the fine towers at the southwest 
corner of the city (south wall). Al-Mu^aiyad intended 
that his restorations, which were never completed, 
should cover the whole of the old line of defence. 
Under Barsbey (825 — 84a) this was definitely 
abandoned and an outer wall which followed the 
“Greeks’ ditch” was added to the city wall, with 
the Makam (PI. vi.), N 5 rab (PI. vii.) and Hadid 
(PI. viii ) [in place of the earlier Bab al-Kanat] 
gates. 

About 893 A. H. Sultan Kait Bey built the Bab 
al-Faradj (PU »•) at the south side, of it only 
the south tower, now quite built over, survives. 
Unlike the older gates the entrance is through 
the courtine between the two towers. The Bab 
al-Makam also, built on the same principle, may 
be essentially the work of Kait Bey although it 
also bears Barsbey’s cartouches. Barsbey built the 
Bab N 5 rab, 

At the close of the MamlQk period Sultan Kan- 
satih Ghtirl, once more repaired the fortifications 
of Aleppo to defend it against the Ottomans. 
From him dates the modern form of the BSb al- 
DjmSn (918) and the fine Bfib Kinnesrln which 
resembles the B 5 b Antakiya; several towers ot 
the east wall, the Bab al-Ahmar (PI. viii. east 
gate) and the Bab al-Hadid (PI. ix.) were entirely 
renewed by him (northeast corner 915) The 
town soon afterwards passed to the Ottomans 
through treachery, but they allowed its fortifications 
to fail into decay Only one slight tower, the 
third to the south of the Bab Antakiya bears an 
inscription commemorating repairs by SultSn Ahmed 
(1012 — 1026) and on the Bab NSrab Sultan Mah- 
mud (1143 — 1168) has perpetuated his name by 
some immatenal improvements. 

As Syrian architecture is essentially moderate 
in character, avoiding all superfluous ornament 
and only seeks effect through,, the solidity ot 
Its freestone work and the beauty of its propor- 
tions and disposition of its masses, we naturally 
find these features particularly well marked in 
defensive works. Apart from the inscriptions and 
their frames there is hardly the slightest decoration 
on the walls of Aleppo. A frieze on the Bab al- 
Nasr may be mentioned as quite unique; it shows 
an arabesque undergrowth through which a hare 
is running (see arabesque, i. 363 PI. ii. 15). 

There are MamlHk escutcheons on a number of 
towers, lions or leopards in the rudest relief, which 
can scarcely claim to be works of art but are 
only placed on the walls as heraldic emblems 
(perhaps with talismanic significance). 

2. The Citadel. The citadel is a natural 
mound with its slopes artificially steepened and a 
deep ditch. Its form is oval, about 300 yards X 
150 in area at the top, while the ditch encloses 
an area of 500 X 35^ yards, its height above the 
bottom of the ditch is 100 feet. The mound does 
not lie equidistant from the city walls but near 
the centre of the east wall. The only entrance 
(PI. ci) is in the south. 

The citadel was certainly in existence at a very 
early period, the period when we find Aleppo 
mentioned in Assyrian and Hittite monuments; 
from this time date two Hittite sculptures of lions 
in basalt. It is to be presumed that its sanctuaries 
also date from this remote age. Although Aleppo 
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was only a provincial town in the Byzantine period 
it was fortified. A relic of this period is a vast 
cistern almost in the centre of the citadel hewn 
out of the rock and covered with nine cross 
arched vaultings resting on four pillars. The ^Ab- 
bSsid and early Arab dynasties have left no mo- 
numents. The deep well on the north side, around 
whose cylindrical shaft a staircase winds, was built 
in the Saldjil^ period as an inscription of Malik- 
ghith found in a passage below, near the steps, 
shows. 

The existing fortifications must have been ren- 
dered useless by earthquake in 565 as Nur al- 
Dln instituted great works of restoration, of which 
several inscriptions have survived on towers on 
the west side {568). In the interior Nnr al- 
Din (563) built the lower sanctuary of IbrShIm 
al-Khidil (PI. 7) (Abraham is said to have visited 
Aleppo on his travels) with a splendid miljrSb 
carved in wood, one of the finest examples of 
this branch of art. The celebrated minbar of the 
Ak^fi mosque in Jerusalem was also originally 
designed for this sanctuary. The space on which 
Su 42 ln GhSzI undertook restorations already shows 
the type usual in the ‘^AiyUbid period, a rectangle 
covered by a cupola between two broad girders. 

In the reign of al-ZShir GhSzI the citadel was 
entirely transformed and to him in the main it 
owes its present form. In the years 606 — 608 he 
deepened the moat and repaired the slopes, parts 
of which he probably also cemented. He built 
the high arched entrance bridge and the great gate 
(PI / 3 ), which, according to the style of city-gates 
then in vogue, consisted of two much projecting 
towers close together. A well-known tahsmanic 
relief of a snake above the gate in the archway 
certainly dates from him. The vaulted gateway is 
broken into five pieces. The entrance was closed 
by three heavy hammered iron gates. This edifice 
of Ghfizl’s is the most perfect example of a for- 
tified gate in the east, nor indeed is there anything 
like it in the west. Considerable portions of the 
outer walls also date from GhSzI, particularly in 
the north where there is a small sortie gate with 
a hammered iron door. This wall had a vaulted 
parapet along it and only rectangular towers pro- 
jecting slightly. Inside the citadel in addition 
to the restorations of MaJ^am Ibrfthim in 610 
Ghfizl rebuilt the great mosque with its minaret 
It was a very ancient sanctuary and had been a 
church down to the time of the MirdSsids. NOr 
al-Din had restored it, but in 609 it had been 
entirely destroyed by fire. Gh 5 zi’s building is a 
rare type of mosque, a laige central area with a 
cupola between every pair of cross-vaults, and a 
court in front of it surrounded by barrel-vaulted 
halls. The minaret, like all old Syrian minarets, 
is square in plan and divided by ceilings into 
stories (here three); at the top is a gallery with 
a cupola supported by four pillars. 

In 659 HalSgn captured and destroyed the for- 
tress so that it had to be entirely restored under 
Sullen al-Ashraf m^alil (inscriptions on the great 
gate of 691). By 786 the portions of the wall 
repaired by l^alll required restoration, which was 
carried out by Bar^Qli: in anticipation of attack 
by the Mongols. This building was severely da- 
maged in 803 by the Mongols under TlmQr. In 
809 the governor Qjakam began to rebuild the 
walls, when he proclaimed himself StUt&n in op- 
position to al-NSfir Faradj* He vaulted the gate- 


way and above the rectangular area thus obtained 
he built a great hall which is still the cliaracter- 
istic feature of the citadel. He further built two 
isolated talus towers connected by the citadel by 
posterns in the north (PI. 5 ) and south (PI. if)< 
This period of the development of the citadel 
closes in the reign of al-Mu^aiyad about 8ao. In 
877 — 880 Kait Bey began improvements in th« 
hall and built a square bastion with considerabU 
projection in the centre of the north wall (877) 
Then followed the period of the decisive struggle 
between the MamlUks and the Ottomans. For hn 
defence QbUri repaired the citadel and the citj 
walls in a most through fashion. In 910 he re 
paired the hall, deepened the moat in 91 1 — 915 an< 
cemented its sides anew, repaired the bridge anc 
built the lofty tower at its head (913). He seem* 
to have entirely rebuilt Djakam^s two talus tower 
(PI. ^ and if) (914I and in 915 built a high store] 
on Kait Bey’s north bastion. The main object o 
these comprehensive additions Ad restorations mus 
have been to fit the citadlel for the use of th< 
new artillery. 

Although the citadel was built entirely with . 
view to defensive operations, the architects of th 
various periods expended much art upon it. Th 
splendid freestone architecture and the imposinj 
dimensions of the buildings are enhanced by th 
many valuable materials used and by the use c 
decorative elements marked by excellent taste am 
artistic feeling. All things considered, the citadc 
is one of the most impressive and important roc 
numents of Syrian architecture. 

3. The Great Mosque (PI. A). — Th 
Great Mosque of Aleppo, also called the Mosqu 
of Zachariah after a tomb in it, lies in the bazaai 
to the west of the citadel. It was founded in th 
reign of the Umaiyad SulaimSn Ibn *Abd al-Mali 
and IS said to have been built on the cemeter 
of the chief church (see Halawlya). No trac< 
have survived of this early building, which is sai 
to have built after the plan of the Umaiyad mosqu 
m Damascus. According to a tradition (Ibn Al 
Taiy), partly confirmed by inscriptional evidenc 
the present edifice was first begun by the KSi 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ibn al-KhashshSb under the Mirdfisi 
SabiV Ibn MahmGd. In the troubled period thi 
preened the taking of Aleppo by AVsonkur, Malil 
shah’s governor, little progress seems to have bee 
made with the building. The lower storey of tl 
minaret bears the date 483 and its inscriptic 
mentions Maliksh&h and the Kadf Ibn al-Khasl 
sbSb, that in the upper ceiling mentions Mali) 
shfth’s brother Tutush* The remains of an inscri] 
tion in a medallion, which we found in 19c 
during repairs of the east wall of the east 1^ 
belongs to the same period (since plastered ov4 
and now invisible). The architecture of the who 
building and the absence of later inscriptions sho 
that the appearance of the whole mosque hi 
remained practically unaltered for centuries. KalaQ 
built its mihrSb (684), as the old one had bee 
destroyed during a fire begun by the Armeniai 
allied with HUlfigQ. Sul^ftn al-Nisir Mu 1 |uuiims 
built the mimbar. Four MamlUt: ma^^Ums, whic 
we were still able to see in 1908, have bee 
removed except the MaVsdrat al- Kh a|!b (746) du 
ing the repairs since undertaken. The central dm 
of the haram dates from the early Mamldk perim 
in spite of their later inscription (Sulttn Murl 

in, 996). 
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The ^]iaram consists of a hall of three naves 
each with 18 cross vaultings on solid quadrangular 
pillars. In Malik ^Sh's time the hall is said to 
have had marble pillars. The mihrfib is a simple, 
deep, round niche On the left beside it in the 
south wall is the tomb of Zachariah. Before the 
haram lies the splendid wide court with old de- 
corative marble pavement, two roofed wells, a 
sundial and an open prayer estrade. Around it 
are halls similar to the haram The two-naved 
east hall belongs to the architectural period of 
Malik Shah The north hall with a large ^ater 
reservoir has also two naves; it was restored by 
Barku^: in 797 but he preserved the old front. 
The one-naved west hall is a modern building. 
At the northwest corner of the mosque the four 
:ornered minaret of five stones rises above the flat 
oof of the halls. Entirely a work of the fifth 
'entury, with its rich classicising ornament and 
ts inscriptions in huft and naihki it is quite 
inique in the whole of Muslim architecture. 

A work of the same period, but afterwards 
‘ssentially altered is the mosque with tomb of 
'al-Salihin”, south of the city built by Ahmed, a 
rounger son of Malikshah designated as his suc- 
.essor in 479, with an old and interesting mihrab 

4. The madrasa al-HalawIya (PI W). — 
The Madrasa al-Halfiwiya lies to the west of the 
;reat mosque from which it is separated only by 
. narrow bazaar street Before the Arab conquest 
his was the cathedral church of Aleppo. On its 
ncient remains Dr. Samuel Guyer wntes “The 
dadrasa al-Hal 3 wfya contains in the south remains 
if an ancient Christian ecclesiastical building The 
radition which mentions a church built by Helena, 
loints in this direction and the cxedra-like %aulting 
K)rne on pillars adjoining the main cupola in 
he west, which strikingly recalls similar motives 
n the central churches of Diyarbekr and Rusafa, 
nusl on account of the form of its pillars etc be 
raced to a building of the end of the vi^l^ cen- 
ury According to Herzfeld’s investigations, the 
upola itself was built contemporaneously with 
his exedra and the same holds of the aisles 
lorth and south of it. We have apparently to 
ecognise in this complex the most western part 
)f a basihka covered by two or three cupolas, 
larts of the choir of which abutted on the street 
.till running between the madrasa and the chief 
nosque (cf. Guyer’s article in Bulletin de PInst, 
^ranc. d'Archeol. au Catre^ 1914)” 

It was not till 517 that the Kadi Ibn al-l^ash- 
liab transformed this church into a mosque in 
evengc for the destruction of Muslim tombs by 
he Crusaders. In 543 Nur al-Din made it a ma- 
Irasa. The first Madrasa in Aleppo was the 
dadrasa al-ZadjdjSdjiya built by SulaimSn b. ‘^Abd 
il-D;abbar b Ortuk (510 — 517) of which no traces 
lave survived (a generation later than the NizS- 
niya of Baghdad) Almost at the same time in 
,09 the first khankah, Khankah al-Balat was built 
►y a freeman of Ridwan’s under Alp Arslan b. 
bo Ri^wan. 

5. The Shu^^aiblya — Close behind the 
Lntioch gate lie the remains of a building which 
a.ter writers desenbe as an ancient arch with a 
Cttfic inscription of later date, called l)j 5 mi^ al- 
'^tl. In reality it is the Madrasa al-Shu^aiblya 
oilt by NOr aM>ln in 545, which occupies the 
ite of the oldest mosque in Aleppo built by 
tbO ^Ubaida (ace history). The importance of this 


building with its luxurious ornament, its archi- 
tectural features which seem quite archaic for so 
late a period and its Kufic inscriptions, lies in 
the fact that it is one of the chief evidences for 
the still unexplained radical change, which took 
place in the reign of NUr al-Din, in the epigraphy 
and style of his inscriptions and in the style of 
architecture. 

6 AiyQbid buildings. — The whole wealth 
of Aiyubid buildings in Aleppo can only be touched 
on here. But as even Cairo itself, otherwise so 
rich in monuments, is poor in religious buildings 
of this period, we may here at least mention the 
chief buildings viz.: the Mashhad ^Ali in the 
west of the city, pait of which is older in origin, 
the sepulchral mosque of al-ZShir GhazI, the Sul- 
tanlya (PI. H.) to the south, at the foot of the 
citadel, and the Zahirlya in the Ma^amat (PI. 48). 
the sepulchral mosque of Firdaus (PI 47) in 
the same place, the Wiankah m the Farafra (PI. 14) 
and that of Aba Ridja in the Kallasa (PI 24) as 
well as the sepulchral mosque of Shaikh Fans in 
the north of the city in Babilla. 

7. Mamluk buildings — A large number 
of the buildings belong to the period of the MamlQks 
and Ottomans. In addition to the many mosques, 
D^ami^ Utrush (PI 1 ), Altunbiigha (PI. K), Ta- 
washl (PI M) with their varied minarets, w^hich 
cause the prospect of Aleppo to remind one of 
Cairo, a beautiful Munstan Arghun (PI f) of the 
year 755 and a whole series of large warehouses 
and shops (Kh 5 n) (PI. a — e), dw'ellings, baths 
and public wells have survived. 

Btbltogtaphy No comprehensive mo- 
dem account of the history and topography of 
Aleppo has yet been prepared. I have collected 
the necessary material for the purpose of editing 
the inscriptions there Dr. Herzfeld has under- 
taken the description of the buildings as well 
as the history of the architecture. The prepara- 
tory studies for Aleppo are almost completed 
and the volume will appear in about two years 
as a section of Van Berchem’s Corpus Instttp- 
ttonum Arabtcai um in the Memoires de P fnslt- 
tut Bf an fats d'' Archeologie du Caite. The same 
holds of Hama and Hims. — On the topo- 
graphy of Aleppo Muhammad Ibn ShaddSd 
al-Halab! (not Saladin’s k^di) about 674 wrote 
al-lAlak aPkhatha fi Dhtkt Umata^ al-Shn^m 
wa 'PDjaztra (cf. Sobernheim, Ibn Shadddds 
Darstellung tm MUtelaltcr in Ccnlenano della 
Nascita di Michele Amati 11. 152 — 163). His 
history of the rulers of Aleppo has been lost. 
The works by Ibn Khatib al-N§siriya and Ibn 
^ihna are based on him. The Kadi Abu ’ 1 -Yumn 
al-Batrunl, a teacher in the mosque of Khiis- 
raw Pasha m Aleppo, produced a version of Ibn 
.Shihna in the century A. H. (the manuscripts 
of Ibn ^ihna in Berlin, Vienna, Gotha and 
Copenhagen are copies of it; C Brockelmann, 
Geschtchte der arab, Lttteratur^ 11. 42), printed 
in Bairut 1909 by the Jesuits. A. von Kremer 
translated several chapters in Sitzungsbet ichte 
d, Wiener Akad, Phil. Hist. Klasse.^ Vol. iv. 
1850, p. 212 — 250 and 304 — 310; the anony- 
mous Ms. 1683 in Paris U also based on an 
edition of Ibn Shihna; Blochet has translated 
several passages from it in his Htstoire d^Alep 
(sec below, p. 226 — 245) as is Dr. Bischofs Ge- 
schichte von Aleppo (Arabic, written by a Shaikh) 
an uncritical book without the slightest claims 
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to accuracy ; the Turkish geography Dj thUn 
NumH^ Constantinople 1732, p. 593, and Ritter’s 
detailed account of Aleppo in his Erdkunde^ 
Vol. xvii., part. li. 1733 — 1777^ were the prin- 
cipal older sources are quoted and digested. 
Plans of the city of Aleppo, prepared by 
Rousseau in his Recueil des Mem, de la Soc, de 
Geogr,,^ Pans 1825, li. p. 194 — 244, by Niebuhr, 
published in his Travels and in Russell’s above 
mentioned Natural History of Aleppo y as well 
as a new plan prepared by the engineers of 
the wilSyet, which is given here. On the geo- 
graphy cf. also M Hartmann, Das Liwa Halab 
m Zcitschr, d, Geogr. Ges,y Berlin 1894; 
Strange, Palestine under the Muslims, 

On the History of Aleppo: on the his- 
toiy of the conquest by the Arabs. I-^one 
Caetani, Annali delP Islanty Milan 1910, Vol 
lii., which contains a list of the works consulted 
(the most important aie the writings of Well- 
hausen and de Goejc), as well as a critical 
investigation of the souices. For the history to 
640 ^Omar b. al-^Adiin’s work is the fullest, of 
the Arabic text there have been published the 
yeais 16 — 336 by G. W, Freytag, with I^atin 
tianslation, introduction and valuable notes (Bonn 
1819), Die Regie lung des Sa^d aPDawla (356 — 
361), Arabischcr Text mit Deutscher Ubersetzung 
und Anmct kungen (Bonn 1820), the text for 
the leign of Ibn Sa^^id (381 — 392) and for the 
years 634 — 641 in the Bonn Chrestomathia 
(Lokinani Fabulae) 1823, p. 41 — 46, the text 
for the year‘s 577 — $88 m the Chrestomathia 
Aiabicay Bonn 1834, p. 97 — 138, the history 
from the death of Ibn SaS'd to the end of the 
Miidasids (394 — 472) fiom the same w'ork by 
N. Mullei, Bonn 1830, in a Latin translation 
often abbreviated and inaccurate, the history 
of the llamdSnids, in German in extracts by 
G. W. Freytag, Zeitschi d. Deutsch, Morgenl, 
Ges,y X. 432 — 498; XI, 177 — 252; the years 
488 — 569 in a French translation by Silvestre 
de Sacy, printed in Rohricht’s Beitiage zu den 
Ki euzzugeny Berlin 1874, Vol. 1. 209 — 246 (see 
also Recueil des Historiens orientauxy iii 577 — 
690), Blochet’s translation of the years 541 — 
640, entitled Htstoire d'Alepy Paris 1900; fur- 
ther extracts in Defr6mery, Memoires d'Htslotie 
orientale y i. 35 — 65, in the edition of Leo 
Diaconiis, Bonn 1828, p. 389 — 391. The chris- 
tian-arabic sources (Eutychius and his son YahyS 
b. Batrik) and the Byzantine are best utilised in 
Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzantin au 
Steele: Nicephoie PhocaSy Paris 1890, PEpopie 
Byzantine h la fin du dtxieme steclcy 1896 — 1905, 
I — 3. For the Crusading period. Wilken, Ge~ 
schtchte der Kreuzzuge\ Reinaud, Extraits des 
I/istoi tens arabesy Paris 1829; Recueil des I/is- 
toiiens orientauXy Paris, l — 5; Rohricht, Ge- 
schtchte des Kbnigreichs Jeiusalemy Innsbruck 
1898; WUstenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden- 
Chalifeny Gottingen. Also the standard works 
of Weil, A. Muller and CHment Huart. — 
Arabic authors: Ibn al-AthIr, Balftdhuri, 
Abu ’l-Fida, Ibn Habib (extract in Orientalia II 
by Meursinge and Weijers, Amsterdam 1846), 
Ibn lyas (printed in Cairo, except the years 
906 — 922; for this gap cf. Mss. in Paris and Pe- 
tersburg); Ibn KJ^aldan (particularly Vol. iii., 
History of the separate Dynasties^; MaVrlzi’s S'f#- 
lUk f translation from the befirinniiit; to 648^ by 


Blochet, Pans 1908, with valuable extracts from 
Ibn Wasil); Quatrem^re (translation of the years 
648—708 under the title Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks with valuable notes. Pans 1837); 
Nuwairl (Mss. in Leiden and Paris); Ibn Tagh- 
rlberdl’s Nu(p}umy edition of the text from the 
beginning to 365 by Juynboll and Matthes 
(Leiden 1852 — 1861), 365 — 564 by Popper, 
Leiden 1909 — 1913. — For biographical 
notices: KamSl al-Dln‘^Omar, Bughyat aP 7^//^ 
(a few biographies printed in the Recueil des 
Historiens orientauXy lii. 691 — 7^2; Ms. in Pa- 
ns) ; Ibn KhallikSn’s well-known work ; al-SafadI, 
Ayan aP^Asr (Ms. in Berlin) and aPlVafi bi 
^PlVafayat y various portions of the Mss. in 
Pans, London etc , Ibn Taghrlberdi, Manhal 
al-^afi (Mss. in Cairo, Pans, Vienna). — Epi- 
graphy in Blochet’s Htstoire d'AlePytrsiniAsLiion 
of the inaccurate texts of inscriptions by Bischof. 
A few inscriptions in M. Freiheir von Oppen- 
heim, Inschriften aus Syi tc^ Arabische Inschrtf- 
teriy edited by M van Berchem; also Sobern- 
heim in Melanges Derenbourgy p. 379 — 390* 
Das Heiligtum Shaikh Muhasstn in Aleppo, 

(M. SOBFRN’HEIM ) 

al-HALABI, IbrahTm b. Muhammad, an Arab 
jurist, author of a handbook on the E'urtP ac- 
cording to the Hanafi school much used in Turkey 
and often annotated. Its title is Multaka 'PAbhur 
(punted with Shaikhizade’s commentary, Stambul 
1241, 1310, by al-Haskafi, ibid., 1258, 1287, 1310; 
French transl. by Sauvaire, Marseilles 1882, Tur- 
kish transl by Hamidi Raghib, pnnted in BQlUk 
1254, Stambul 1269, cf Hadjdji Khal., vi. 102 
et seq^ Al-Halabi, a native of Halab (Aleppo) 
studied in his native city and in Cairo, then 
came to Constantinople where he filled the offices 
of preacher and professor and died in 956 (1549) 
at the age of 90. Besides the textbook already 
mentioned he composed other works detailed liy 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d Arab, Lit.y ii. 432. 

Bibliography cf. Brockelmann, /. c, 
ai-HALABI NUr al-DIn b. Burhan al-DIn 
‘^AlI b. IbrahIm b. Ahmad n. 'Au b. ^Omar al- 
KahirI al-ShXfi% an Arab author, born in 
975 = 1567 in Cairo, was a professor m the 
Mad rasa al-Sal5hiya there and died on the 30^* 
Sha^ban 1044= 17U1 Febr. 1634. The best known 
of his numerous works is the biography of the 
Piophet, entitled Insan aP^Uyun ft Sir at aPAmin 
aPMuPmufty usually called aPSira aPHalalnyay an 
excerpt from aPSira aPShePmiya of Shams al-Din 
al-Salihl al-Sha^mi (died 942= 1536), considerably 
expanded by numerous additions, completed in 
1043=1633, printed in Cairo 1280, 1308 We 
also still possess from his pen the Sufi treatise 
aPNaptha aP^Alawiya fi Bay an Husn Taiikat 
aPSada aPAhmadlyay see Ahlwardt Vet zcuhnts d, 
Arab, Hdss, der Kgl, Bibl, zu Berhfty N®. 10104, 
and the ^I^daPMar^dn flma yatcPalla^ bi '"PQfdnny 
a digest of Suylltl’s digest of ShiblPs work, dis- 
cussed by Noldeke in the Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, 
Morgenl, Gesellsch, (Vol. Ixiv. p. 439 et seq,\ sec 
also Ixv. 155), see Fihiist aPKutub aP^Arabiya 
aPMa^fU^a fi ' PlCutubypina al-Kfiadawiyay vi. 
157; vii. 302, Bibl. de M. le Baron S. de ^cy, 
Paris 1842, Vol. lii. Mss. p. 5, N®. 31, a. Of the 
many commentaries and supercommentarics which 
he wrote on textbooks current in his time, the 
only one that has survived is that on ZakariyS 
' al-An$Su’s commentary on Nawawi’s MinkSidi «/• 
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see de Slane, Cat, des Mss, Ar, de la 
Bibl, NationaU,^ 1015-1016 (MuhtbbI, iii. 123, 8 
mentions instead of this a HUsMya ^ala Mankagl; 

Zakariya), 

Bibliography', MuhibbI) KhulUsat al- 
Atkar^ iii. 122 st ss^,\ Wiistenfeld, Du Ge- 
schtchtschreiber der Araber^ N*. 560; Brockel- 
mann, Arab. Lift,^ ii, 307. (C. Brockelmann.) 
^ALXL (a.) legally permitted, m opposition 
to Haram [q v.]. 

^ALET EFENDI (Mu^mmad Sa^Id), a 
statesman of the time of the Ottoman SultUn 
MahmOd 11 . He was the son of the KSdl Husain 
Efendi, a native of the Crimea. Like his father 
he entered the service of Sharif Efendi, the Sbaikb 
al-lslSm; on the latter's death he became succes- 
sively yama^ (assistant) to the muhur-dar (keeper 
of the seals) of RSshid Efendi, president of the 
Imperial Receptions, and factor to the ri^tb (judge) 
of Yeui-Shehri-FanSr (Larissa). His relations with 
the poet GhSlib Dede, superior of the monastery 
of Mewlewl dervishes at Galata, gave him the 
idea of devoting himself to the studies, which he 
had hitherto much neglected. His keen intelligence 
obtained him positions as secretary with different 
people such as Callimaki, dragoman to the Ad- 
miralty, through whom he formed associations with 
the gild of fanariots, and the Master of Ceremonies 
Mustafli RSshld, who obtained him an appointment 
it the Sublime Porte. There he soon became chief 
of the audit office. Soon after the conclusion of peace 
with France he was sent as ambassador to Paris 
^4^1 RamadSn 1217 = 29*^' Dec. 1802). On his 
return in 1807 he was appointed beyltkVt (keeper 
of the seals) to the Impenal Diwftn and barely 
two months later president of the Impenal Re- 
ceptions {rikab racist)' but on the 22 ^^ Shaww&l 
of the same year (23 Dec.) he was dismissed at 
the complaint of the French ambassador General 
Sebastian!, who accused him of an understanding 
with England, and kept a prisoner in Kutahya, 
where he remained for a year. He was next sent 
upon a mission to Baghdad, but did not succeed 
in collecting the sums due by Sulaiman Pasha. He 
revenged himself however by having the latter 
condemned to death, and was thus able to return 
to the capital in triumph with the confiscated 

amount (1225 = 1810). 

He now became Master of Ceremonies and a 
few years later chief of the office of calligraphers, 
whose duty it was to place the tughra on the 
firmans {tewkfi). But he used his power and in- 
fluence for his private ends by procuring for several 
fananots whom he favoured posts as woiwod of 
Moldau and Wallachia; he also contributed to 
the banishment from the empire of ‘AU Pasha of 
Tepedilen and was thus the indirect cause of the 
revolt in the Morea. This brought about his fall; 
in 1238 (1822-1823) arrested in K 5 nia 

and strangled there. His body was buried there 
and his head brought to Constantinople and buried 
in the Mewlewf monastery in Galata, to which he 
had belonged. There also is a sebil (public foun- 
tain) and a library founded by him. His collected 
poems were printed in in 1842. 

Bibliagrafhy, Qjewdet, vii. 274; 

viii. 317; XI. 5, i$2, 191; xii. 64; ^Snl-zftde, 
i. 249; Simi bey, KUmus al-A^lUm,^ iii. 1915; 
CL Bnart, Histoire de Bagdad^ p. 166, 170; 
Jonannin and Van Gaver, Turqme^ p. 368, 393, 
396. (Cl. Huart.) 


BALETI ^Azmi-zXde Mu^^arX Efendi, known 
as ^Azml-zSde or by his pen-name Bfiletl, a famous 
Ottoman scholar and poet, born in 977 
on the 15*^ Sha'^bfin (23rd Jan. 1570) in Constan- 
tinople, the son of Pir Meljmed ®AzmI Efendi, a 
literary man of some importance, the tutor of 
SultSn MurSd III. He had the good fortune to 
study under the most distinguished scholars of 
his time, notably the historian I^odja Sa‘^d al- 
Dln. Under their direction he laid the foundations 
for his later encyclopaedic knowledge of history. 
He was a iniiderns and kildi in various places, 
Damascus, Cairo, Jerusalem, Brusa, Adrianople 
and Constantinople and reached the highest office 
VIZ Kadi ^ Asker of Anatolia and later of Rumelia. 
He died on the 26^^ Sha'ban 1040 (30**^ March 
1631) and was buried in Constantinople near the 
Safiler Car shy sy. 

HSletl was one of the most cultured and best 
read men of his time, and rivalled ^All Celebi 
KmalT-zade in encyclopaedic knowledge. He left 
a library of 3000 — 4000 volumes, all of which 
he had annotated in his own hand As a poet 
he occupies an honourable place among Ottoman 
poets of the second rank, to the first he does not 
belong, however much he may have been esteemed 
in his own time. His language is fine and dignified 
His poems are pitched on a tender key. They are 
characterized by a certain pessimism of tone. H^etl’s 
main importance in poetry lies in his ktta^ and 
even more in his ruba^Vs (quatrains), composed 
after Persian models and forming a separate Diwan,, 
in which he successfully imitated ^Omar l^aiySm 
and won a special place in Ottoman literature 
from which he has never been ousted He also 
left a fairly good Diivan which is still popular 
(printed BUlaf 1258), and a Baku Name (Book of 
the Cup-bearer) in Maihnawt verses , after the 
Persian model, a typical example of this style of 
poetry, and a Pend^Name in Ma(jknaun verses 
(moral precepts). He added a considerable number 
of new verses to it, although he did not complete 
the romantic MaUmawi Mthr u Mushterl (Sun and 
Jupiter), the translation of the work of the Persian 
poet Muhammad 'Assar, which his father had left 
unfinished. 

His prose works are all those of a professional 
scholar: marginal notes on the Metihr Ibn Malik 
and the Durer we QAurer.^ a commentary on the 
Mughni 'l-Leblb.^ additions to the commentary on 
the Hedaye,^ the Miftah-t and the Mt^bah,^ 

further treatises on the exegesis of the KuPSn 
and collections of letters {MunsIyPatd ^Azmi-zade 
Efendi) as models of style. 

Bibliography. al^NtZ’mUniye 

(1269), UMil,, p. 739 — 74*; Tezkerdd Latlfl 
(1314), p. 126; Thureiya, Siifjilld ^Otkmanl 
(1311), 11. p. 103; M. N&djl, Esaml (1308), 
p. 110; von Hammer, Geschichte der Osman, 
Dichtkunst,^ lii. p. 214 — 224; Gibb, A History 
of Ottoman Poetry.^ iii. p. 221 — 232. Cf. also 
Rieu and Pertsch. (Theodor Menzel.) 
BALE, BALiP [see Hilf.] 

BALI (Haly, Hhaly), a town in Arabia, 
lying to the south of Konfude on the border 
between the Hidjftz and Yemen on the Wadi 
^Ashi*) with the small harbour of Marsa Half and 
the mountain spur of Ra^s Hall (the latter accord- 
ing to Niebuhr in N. Lat. 18® 36'). Ibn Bajata, 
who visited the town on his journey to Yemen in 
1331 A. D., gives it the name Hall b. Ya^Qb and 
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describes it as a flourishing seaport with fine 
buildings and a splendid mosque. The Sul^Sn, who 
was at that time ruling the town, belonged to the 
KinSna [q. v.] and was a gifted poet and a model 
of Arabian hospitality. In Niebuhr’s time it was 
a dependency of the of Mecca, who had 

a ^isn with a garrison here. In 1805 or 1806 the 
town with the whole coast was taken from the 
Sharif by the Wahhfibis [q. v.]. In 1815 Muham- 
mad 'All’s Egyptian troops regained it after having 
been driven out in the preceding year by the 
neighbouring mountain tribes of 'ASIr [q. v.] and 
in the same year Burckhardt during this stay 
there found the tax-collectors of the Sharif of 
Mecca again installed in it. In 1824 and 1825, 
on their campaigns against the tribes of 'Asir, the 
Egyptian troops passed through Hal!. During the 
Egyptian campaign against ^Aslr in 1834 Hall 
was burnt to the ground by Ahmad Pasha’s 
tioops. 

Bibliography', Ibn Batuta (ed. Defr^mery 
and Sanguinctti), ii. 163 — 165; K. Niebuhr, 
Beschteibung von Arabien^ p. 37$, K. Ritter, 
Die Erdkundc,^ xii. 185 — 187, 208, 234; A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Aiabtens,^ p. 52 
(§52), 251 (§382). (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HALl, Saiyii) Al^Af Husain An§ArT, the 
foremost living Urdu poet, was in his youth a 
pupil of the poet Ghalib [q. v.], at the age of 
40 he came under the influence of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khfin [q. v.] , at whose suggestion he 
wrote his Musaddas,^ entitled Madd u ^azr-t-Isldm 
(“The flood-tide and ebb of IslSm”), first printed 
in 1296 (= 1879); this poem embodies the ideals 
of the reform movement in Muslim India and has 
exercised a wide-spread influence on contempo- 
rary thought and activity; it has frequently been 
reprinted and later editions have been conside- 
rably enlarged. In 1893 he published his Dtwan. 
accompanied by a prose introduction on the na- 
ture of poetry and the characteristic features of 
poetic literature in various languages, including 
Urdu. Among his prose writings are Hayaf-i-Sa^di 
(1886), YadgUr-t-Ghaltb (1897), and Hayat-i-^awid 
(a life of Sir Saiyid Ahmad IGian) (1901). He 
has been living for some time past, in retirement 
in his native town, Panipat. 

Bibliography: Abdul Qadir, The Ntiv 
School of Uf du Literature^ p. IT et seq, (Lahore, 
1898); G. E. Ward, The Quattaim of Halt,^ 
edited with a translation into English (Oxford, 
1904). 

AL-ljlALlM (a.) the mild, one of the names 
of God, see i. 304a. 

^ALiMA, a woman of the BanU Sa'd b. Bakr, 
according to Tradition, Muhammad’s nurse. 
In a year of famine she came to Mecca with other 
women of her tribe to seek foster-children and finally 
adopted the orphan Muhammad, who soon brought 
great happiness to her household. During his stay 
with her, two angels came to him, opened his 
breast and took out a black clot of blood. Although 
in the later accounts of Muhammad’s wars thei^ 
are one or two illusions to his foster-kinship with 
the BanO SaM, the whole story is simply an 
evangelium infantiae, the motif of which, as the 
story itself shows, is that every true prophet should 
have once been a shepherd. The custom of sending 
children to Beduin nurses is occasionally mentioned 
(Xabarf, 1. 8$i, cf. Bnrekhardt’s Beism in Syrien^ 
i>. liA it sea, for the Sharrf-familics\ but was only 


practiced by rich or distinguished people. The 
cleaning of the breast, which is placed at a different 
period in other traditions (Tabari, i. 1154 et seq,^ 
1157) is apparently only a materialising of Sura 
xciv. I. 

Bibliography: Ibn HighSm, ed. Wttsten- 
feld, p. 103 — 107, 856; Wellhausen, W&Hdi,^^, 
350, 364; Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, i. 1,69 — 71; Ta- 
bari, Annales,^ ed. de Goeje,t. 969 — 972,1143; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Vhistoire des 
Arabes,^ i 286 et seq,'^ Sprenger, Muhammed,^ 
i. 1 19, 163 et seq,\ Caetani, Annali delV Islam,^ 
i. 154 et seq (Fr. Buhl.) 

^ALIMA, the name of the daughter of 
al-H5rith b. Djabala, king of the Gh a s s a n , 
celebrated for her remarkable beauty. It was from 
her — or according to others, from a meadow, 
called Mardj Halima after her — that the Yawm 
Halitna,, one of the most celebrated battles of the 
pre-Isl3mic Arabs, the AiyUm al-^Arab [q. v.], re- 
ceived its name. It was a battledbetw'een the Ghas- 
sanids led by the above ’hamed king and the 
Lakhmids commanded by al-Mundhir b. M3^ al- 
Sam5\ The cause and the course of the battle 
are differently given in the different accounts. The 
fray is said to have been so fiercely fought that 
the dust raised hid the sun and the stars became 
visible by day. A well known proverb says : Md 
yawm Ilalima bisirr “the day of Halima is no 
secret”. This is said of anything which every 
one knows. 

Bibliography' al-Maidani, Ma^nuL' al- 
Amthdl (Cairo 1284), 11. 189 and 334; cf. 
Frey tag, Arabunt proverbia,^ ii. 6li, iii. 583; 
Ibn al-Athir, Chronik,^ ed. Tornberg, i. 400 — 
404; Mittwoch, Proelia Arabum paganorum 
(Berlin 1899), p. 22 (E. Mittwoch.) 

AL-IjALLAPJ (“the carder”) Abu ’L-Mufii|ItH 
al-Husain b. MansUr b. MahammA al-BaidAwI, 
a Persian mystic and theologian who wrote 
in Arabic. He was bom about 244 (858) at al-Tur 
near al-Baidfi (FSrs), the grandson of a fire- 
worshipper, or descendant, it is said, of the Sa^bl 
Aba Aiyab. From 260 (873) to 284 (897) he lived 
in retirement {fjyalwa') vrtth Soft teachers (Tustarl, 
'Amr Makki, ^unaid). Then he broke with them 
and went out into the w’orld to preach {da^wa) 
asceticism and mysticism, thus assuming the part 
of a ^rmaUan in Khurgsto (TSlik&n), Ah^^, 
F3rs, India (Gudjargt) and Turkist&n. On his re- 
turn from Mecca to Baghdad in 296 (908) dis- 
ciples (Hallftdllya) rapidly gathered round him. 
He was then accused of being a charlatan by the 
Mu'tazila , excommunicated by a tawff of the 
ImEmlya and a fatwd of the ^hirlya, and twice 
arrested by the ^Abbfisid police. Brought before the 
vizier Ibn TsS and put on the pillory in 301 (913), 
he spent eight years in prison in Bagfad&d. The 
patronage of Sha^iab, mother of al-Mu^tadir, and 
of the lu^tb Nasr brought upon him the hatred 
of the vizier HSmtd, who had him executed after a 
seven months’ trial on a fatwd approved by the M£- 
likr Kfi<}I Abo 'Umar. On Tuesday 24 ib Dbn '1-^fn^da 
309 (26 ih March 922), on the esplanade the 
new prison of Ba^did (on the right bank of the 
river) opposite the B&b al-Jlk) al-Bbitlidj was 
flogged, mutilated, exposed on a gibbet (maqM) and 
finally decapitated and burned. This ^^cmclfisdon” 
gave rise, as in the case of Christ, to legends of 
substitution (cf. Bev, Hist, des Beifgiam^ Ixii., 
t9$«-*207)* His persecuted discifdes gathered round 
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AbS 'UmSra al-HSsliiml in al-Ahwftz, and Fans 
al-Dtnawarl in jy>ur 5 s 5 n. It was from this last 
group that the mystic revival of Persian poetry 
originated with Abu Sa^id [q. v.] and of Turkish 
with Ahmed Yesewi and Nesimi [q. v ]. 

Madhhab (doctrines) of the Hallfidjiya 
a, in Ftkh^ the five fara^uf^ even the Hadjdj 
may be replaced by other works (== iska( al- 
was^it) 

b in Kalam^ God’s transcendence (JanzlK) above 
the limits of creation (/«/, ^arii\ the existence of 
an uncreated Divine spirit {ruh natika\ which 
becomes united with the created ruh (spirit) of 
the ascetic {hulul al-lahut fi ''l-nasut)\ the saint 
(toali) becomes the living and personal witness of 
God {huwa huivd) whence the saying: Ana U-Hakk^ 
“I am Creative Truth” (of. J'awasin^ VI, 32) 

<. in Tasawwuf^ perfect union with the divine 
will {^atn al'ti^anF) through desire of and sub- 
mission to suffering. The dhtkr given them by 
Shaikh Sanusi is modem. 

Few men in IslSm have been so much discus- 
sed, in spite of the uiimd^ of the judges who 
condemned him, popular devotion has canonised 
him. The following are the principal doctors who 
have taken part in this cause celebre {k = takflr^ 
w = wilaya^ t = tawakkuf)^ 

A. F u k a h 5 ^ahirfya (k Ibn IH^iid, Ibn Ilazm) , 
ImSmiya (k: Ibn Babuya, Tusi, Hilll, w Shush- 
tari, ^Amili), Malikiya (k, Turtiishi, ^lySd, Ibn 
KhaldQn, w 'Abdari, DulundjSuOi HanSbila (k. 
Ibn Taimiya, w. Ibn ^Akil [retracted], Tawfi), 
Hanaitya (/: Ibn Buhlul, w. Nabulusi), Shsfi^iya 
(/: Ibn Suraidj, Ibn Hadjar, SuyQti, %’rdi , k Dju- 
wainT, Dhahabij w, MaljdisT, Yafi^i, ShaVawi , 
Ilaitami, Ibn ^Aljiila, Saiyid Murtada). 

B. Mutakallimun* MuHazila (^. Djubba'i, 
Kazwinl), Imamlya {k Mufld, w. Naslr Tusi, 
Maibudhi, Amir Damad); Asha'ira {k Bakilani, 
w. Ibn Khafif, Ghazali, Fakhr Razi); Saliraiya 
(z£;); Maturidiya (^. Ibn KamSl pasha, w Kaii) 

C. Hukama. w . Ibn Tufail, Suhrawardi Halabi. 

D. Sufiya* k' ^Amr Makki and most early 
writers except (yv) Ibn ^Ata, SJiibli, Fans, Kala- 
badhb Nasrabadhl, SulamI, and (/) : Husri, DaIckaV, 
Kushairi; then w: Saidalani, Hui|wiri, Abu Sa‘^id, 
Ilarawi, Farmadhi, ‘Abd al-Kadir Gllani, Ba^^li, 
Attar, Ibn al-^Arabi, Rumi, and most moderns 
except (/•) Ahmad Rifa^i, ^Abd al-Karim Djili. 

Among European scholars different verdicts have 
been passed upon him. A. Muller and d’Herbelot 
think him to have been secretly a Chnstian , Reiske 
accuses him of blasphemy, Tholuck of paradox; 
Kremer makes him a monist, Kazanski a neuropath 
and Browne “a dangerous and able intriguer”. Ilal- 
l 2 idi) A dialectician and exstatic, (cf Lullius, Sweden- 
borg), endeavoured to bring dogma into harmony 
with Greek philosophy on a basis of mystic ex- 
perience; he was in this a precursor of Ghazali; 
and although he would have repudiated their cau- 
tious esoterism, the §iifrs have made him their 
“martyr” par excellence. — Of his works (cf. 
al-Fihnst I, 192) there remain the KttUb al-'fa- 
wSjfn (ed. Massignon, Paris, 1913), 27 Rtwayat 
of the year 290 (902); 400 fragments in prose 
and 150 m verse of rare beauty. 

Bibliography v. Kremer (Herrsch. Ideen^ 
P* 7 ^) aud Browme {Lit, hist, of Persia.^ 1 .^ $6 1 ^ 
42S) no longer suffice. A detailed list of sour- 
ces, notices by historians and hagiographers, re- 
port of the last trial by Ibn Zan^l, monographs 


by SulamI, Ibn BSkUya (v. Quatre texUs inia 
relatifs a la biographie <P . . . aLHaUUj.^ pu 
p. L. Massignon, Paris 1914), ^^a(lb, Kazw] 
Ibn al-Cjawzl, ObahabI, metrical legends by A^ 
{Hilady^name\ MakdisI, NiyfizI Mi§rl, is giv 
in Der fslam^ iii. (1912), 248-249 and in the 
of Tawasin (cf. supra) — cf. Goldziher in I 
Islam., iv. (1913), 165 — 169. 

(Louis Massignon.] 
HAMA (also called Hamat or Eplpham^ 
built on both sides of the Orontes (Nahr al-‘^As 
the larger part of the town lies on the left bank ( 
Plan), which in places rises as high as 120 feet abc 
the river Three bridges connect the two si (3 
No traces remain of the mediaeval citadel a 
only a mound of ruins marks the site of 
palace, 'fheir stones aie said to have been u* 
to build the palace of the family of ‘^Abd al-KS 
al-Gllani which immigrated from Baghdad; in t 
palace and also m that of the palace of the ‘^A* 
family there are two fine klfa (rooms built 
the hot season) ornamented with wood carvin 
The water of the Orontes is led to the gard< 
and fields thiough aqueducts, to which it is rai« 
by water wheels {na^ura) , whose singing no 
has a peculiarly soporific effect. There are a 
similar na^uras in Antioch ( The Crusaders brouj 
them to Germany, wheie they aie still used 
a little valley in Franken near Bayieuth). In A 
’ 1 -Fida’s time there were 32; now there are ab< 
9 such water wheels Hama has 51,000 in 
bitants (about 6000 Christians, the remainder M 
lims), It is connected by railway with Alep 
Hinis (whence there is a branch line to Tripol 
as well as with Damascus and BairUt. A hi 
road leads to Lattaklya via Djisr al-Shughr. ( 
the prospects of Hama see M. Hartmann’s Pei 
brief e aus Syrten (Berlin 1913), p 50 — 57 
Historical. HamS was first settled by Hittiti 
it IS the most southerly place wheie Hittite 
scriptions have been found. In the w'ars agai 
Salmanassar II in the years 854 and 849 B 
king Irkhuleni of Hama took part as an ally 
Hazael of Damascus, in 738 king Eni-El pi 
tribute to Tiglath Pileser. In 720 a rebellion 
king Ilu-Bidu was put down by Sargon and I 
town incorporated in the Assyrian empire. Ha 
called the “great” m the Bible is frequently nn 
tioned there. In the Hellenistic period it recen 
the name Epiphania from Antiochus IV Epipl 
nes. In 16 a H (unlike Hims it was a little to 
of no importance) it was surrendered to the M 
lims and remained till the iv^h century under 1 
administration of the ^und (military district) 
Hims. In the time of the HamdSnid Saif al-Dav 
(333 — 356, q v.) it was incorporated in the j 
mimstrative district of Aleppo in which it remain 
till the death of Ridwan, in 507. The ruler 
Damascus the Atfibeg Tughtikin [q. v.] seems th 
to have taken the town. It was taken from h 
in 509 by the SaldjOV general BursQV and giv 
to IGjirkban ibn KarSdift, governor of Hims [q. ^ 
who transferred it to his brother ShihSb al-L 
MahmQd. During his reign the Franks in 5 
took advantage of an eclipse of the moon, 
penetrate into the suburb of but they h 

to retire without taking the town itself. Wh 
Mahmad died in 518, Tughtikin at once march 
his troops into the town and took possessi* 
of it. On his death in 522 his son BUrl [q. 
succeeded him. In $24 BUrl made an allian 
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with 2ang[l and sent the governor of HamS^ his 
son Sewindj) to his support. Zangl treacherously 
imprisoned him , entered Hama with Khirkhan 
and handed the city over to the latter, as had 
been agreed, but soon afterwards made him a 
prisoner in order to gam Hama for himself; 
once more he lost the city for a brief period. 
Burl’s son IsmS^Il took possession of it in 527 
and held it till 529. Zangl again took it in the 
latter year and placed a strong garrison there. 
The ownership of the city next passed to NUr 
al-Din and to his son Isma% till Saladin took it 
in 572. Two years later he granted HamS in fief 
to his nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar, whose des* 
cendants retained it in their possession and made 
it their aim to keep on good terms with the great 
AiyUbid rulers. Recognising their weakness they 
did not attempt to resist HUlftgQ )Cban and after 
his defeat had to acknowledge the Mamluk SultSns 
as overlords. The mam line became extinct in 698 ; 
the nephew of the last Sultan was the celebrated 
author Abu ’l-Fida Isma^Il [q. v.] who accompanied 
Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir on his campaigns and 
was bound to him by ties of the closest friendship. 
Al-Nasir Muhammad granted him Hama with the 
rank and title of Sultan. Under him the town 
enjoyed great prosperity. His tomb is still pre- 
served in Hama (see Graf Mtilinen in the Z^ttschr, 
d, Deuisch* MorgenL Gesellsch,^ 1908, p. 657 — 
660). His son al-Malik al-Afdal Muhammad drew 
the wrath of the Sultan upon himself by his in- 
competence and was finally banished to Damascus. 
After his death (742) Hama was ruled by go- 
vernors of the Mamluk Sul^ns. In importance it 
was overtaken by Tiipolis and about 750 was 
considered a governorship of the second class. Under 
Ottoman rule Hama at first continued to be a pro- 
vince under a Pasha At the present day it is a san- 
djaV under a mutasarrif of the wilayet of Damascus. 

The Great Mosque. The Haram has been 
evolved from a Christian basilica of unusual form. 
3 naves of different breadth, 8 supports with 5 
cupolas in the centre and covered by five cross 
vaultings on each side. The west wall seems to 
have been the narthex wall of the church The 
south wall dates from the pre-Christian period 
so that, as in Damascus, the building is temple, 
church and mosque. In the east, standing alone, 
is an old four cornered minaret with Kufic in- 
scription, probably of the v‘h century. 

The beautiful court is surrounded by vaulted 
halls, an estrade with two mihrfibs before the 
haram, a second with a basin and isolated mih- 
rSb at the north hall, a khazna on 8 ancient 
pillars. In the east hall a turbe and a hall of 
prayer with heavy bronze windows of the MamlUk 
period. From the west hall one enters through a 
room the mausoleum of al-Malik al-Mu^ffar III 
(683 — 698) with splendid cenotaphs carved in 
wood; a second minaret rises outside in the centre 
' of the north hall ; its form and inscription pro- 
claim it a Mamlnk building. A peculiar feature 
of the architecture of Ham5 finds marked expres- 
sion in the mosque: the adornment of the walls 
by mosaic effects in colour by the alternation of 
black basalt and white limestone. 

The Qjftmi'^ al-Nlirl is built on the left 
bank of the Orontes on sloping ground and high 
substructions. The building was founded by Nflr al- 
Drn and, in spite of the many akerations, still 
contains considerable portions of the old building^ 

Thb Encyclopaedia of IslEm, II. 


for example, the long ^ram, the cross vaulting of 
which belongs to a later period, three cupolas of 
different forms in the east hall, the substructions 
of the east and north sides and the north outer 
wall of the mosque. The lower part of the minaret 
with its square white blocks is perhaps also old. 
The mosque contains the beautiful remains of a 
wooden minbar given by NUr al-Dln, and a 
richly decorated mil^rSb with decorated marble 
pillars given by Malik al-Mu^ffar Ta^I al-Din 
(626 — 642) and in the eastern ante room a mi^rSb 
of marble columns the capital of which bears an 
inscription of Abu ’l-Fida. 

Bibliography \ See under ^alab. Some 
of its numerous inscriptions have been edited by 
van Berchem in Freih. v. Oppenheim’s Syrische 
.... Inschriftcn (see under halab), p. 22 — 34. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

HAMA DH AWy the Hagmatana of the Old Per- 
sian inscriptions, of the Bible (Ezra vi. 2), 

in Herodotos, B^batana in the clas- 
sical authors, lies m a fertile plain at the foot of 
Mt. Elwend [q. v.]. This is not the place to discuss 
Its pre-Muslim history for which the reader may 
be referred to Pauly-Wissowa, v. 2155, and Streck 
in Zeitschr, fur Assyr.^ xv. 367 el seq, Perso- 
Arabic tradition still knows of the age and ancient 
greatness of Hamadhan. A Persian author quoted 
by Y&VUt (cf. Afu^(i;am^ iv. 983) says that Cjem 
created S^n (Soril, Ssrulj: is the name of the 
citadel of Hamadhan), DSra surrounded it with a 
girdle, Rahman b. IsfandiyEr completed it, i. e. 
D^em (jQjamshld, Yima) built the citadel (in the 
old Persian tradition also Yima is the builder of 
the castle, Vara\ Darius fortified it with walls, 
and Bahman, the ancestor of the SKsSnids, com- 
pleted it. According to another tradition, Darius 
rebuilt the city, which had been lying in ruins 
since the time of Bokht-Nasr in order to have a 
safe asylum for his harem and treasures during 
the war with Iskandar. For this purpose a palace 
was built in the centre of the town with not less 
than 300, according to others, as many as 1000 
treasure-chambers and & double iron doors 18 ells 
high. Whether the later citadel of HamadhEn ac- 
tu^ly dated back to such early times, must remain 
uncertain; it is certain, however, that it was des- 
troyed by Agha Muhammad Kh&n in 1789 and 
that the remains, now called al-MusallS (the place 
of prayer) arc to be seen outside the town. 

Another monument of ancient times, of which 
the Arabs give an account is the Lion Gate (Bab 
al-Asad), which gave entrance to the town 
from the Elwend side and was adorned by a 
colossal figure of a lion. The inhabitants looked 
on this figure as a talisman, which protected the 
town from misfortune and cold, so that no small 
commotion was aroused when the Caliph al-Muk- 
taft ordered it to be brought to Ba^d&d in a 
car drawm by elephants. Fortunately they were 
able to convince him of the impossibility of carry- 
ing out his plans so that the lion remained in 
HamadbSn. Shortly afterwards (319 = 931) the 
Bab al-Asad was destroyed by the rude DdlamI 
warriors of Merdawidi and the lion thrown down. 
(MasHldl, MurUfti^ ed. Paris, ix. 21). The in- 
habitants, however, to this day esteem a figure of 
a lion lying outside the town as a talisman against 
hunger and cold (Curzon, Pirsia^ i. 568). Cf. the 
picture in Jackson, Persia Past and Prestnl^^. 197. 
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Other old buildings mentioned by the Arab 
geographers were not in HamadhSn itself but in 
the neighbourhood, e. g. the fire-temple of BarShSn 
or FurdagSn which was destroyed by the Turk 
Burun m 282 (895) (cf. YSkiUt, of, i, 540; 
iu. 870); buildings erected by Bahram Gur at 
Ejuhasta, 3 parasangs from HamadhSn, with Per- 
sian inscriptions and others besides. The fullest 
account of them is given by the geographer Ibn 
al-FaJ^ih, a native of Haraadhan (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 217 et seq^. Old Persian inscriptions of Arta- 
xerxes II have, it need hardly be mentioned, been 
found in Hamadhan and others of Darius and 
Xerxes on Mount Elwend, 

As the centre of a well populated district Ha- 
madb^n developed at a very early peuod and is 
said to have been four parasangs in length and 
in breadth to have stretched as far as where 
later the villages of Zainaw&bsd, Sangabad, Bar- 
^il^Sn etc. lay. After the battle of NehSwand in 
23 = 644 the town fell into the hands of the 
Muslims (cf. al-Baladhurf, ed. de Goeje, 309 et seq.) 
but continued to be the market of the country 
round. According to Ibn Hawkal, it was one 
parasang square and consisted of the town proper 
and suburbs {rabad). Four gates led into the town 
The cold climate and the heavy snowfalls during 
the long winters did not make it a very inviting 
residence so that it played the modest part of 
the chief town of a province until, in the last 
years of SaldjQk power, it w’as chosen as a resi- 
dence by these Turks, w’ho were used to a cold 
climate. Royal palaces were then built in the city, 
but nothing has remained of these. They weic 
all apparently destroyed by the Mongols when 
they took and sacked HamadhSn in 617 (1220) 
(cf. Ibn al-AtbIr, ed Tomberg, xii. 248 et seq,) 
ITie town however afterwards recovered, as is 
clear from Hamd Allah Mustaw'fi’s desciiption, but 
remained what it had been under the Arabs and 
still IS, the market place of a fertile district. Ihe 
local industnes are leather and metal (gold, silver 
and copper) work According to Ker Porter, the I 
population in the beginning of the xix^l' century 
was about 40,000, according to Curzon in 1889, 
there was no more than 20,000. Among these 
are a considerable number of Jews (i5qp — 2000), 
who are attracted not only by the favourable 
conditions of trade, but also by the alleged grave 
of Mordecai and Esther in the middle of the 
town, not far from the Masdjid-i l^um'^a to which 
also many Jews from other countries make a pil- 
grimage, cf. Jewish Encycl,,^ v. 233 ; at Hamadhan 
there is also the tomb of the celebrated philoso- 
pher Avicenna who died here in 428 (1037). Cf 
the picture m Brugsch, Retse nach Persten,^ 1. 362. 

Bibliography', The History of HamadhSn 
by Abu ^udja^ ShirQya b. Sbahrdar has un- 
fortunately not survived. Cf. also: Btbl, Geogr, 
Arab,^ ed. de Goeje, particularly Vol. v. 217 
et seq.\ YsVilt, Mu^fi^am,^ iv. 981 et seq,',^ Kaz- 
winl, ed. Wiistenfeld, 11. 323 et seq,'^ Hamd 
AllEh MustawB in Schefer, Siassetnameh Suppl,,^ 
p. 198 et seq,^ and Lc Strange in the Journ. 
Roy, As Soc,^ 1902, p. 246. The older travellers 
in Ritter, Erdkunde,^ ix. 98 et seq, and Curzon, 
Persia,^ i, 568, Note 2; Brugsch, Reise nach 
Persien,^ i. 362 et seq, ; J. de Morgan, Expedition 
seientif, etc., iv. 235 et seq,\ Lc Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,^ p. 194 et seq,\ 
Jackson, Peisia Past und Present,^ p. 144 et seq. 


HAMADJHAnI ( 358 -~ 398 ) Abu ’l-Fa^l Ah- 
mad B. al-Husain b. YahyA b. Sa^Id b. Bishr, 
called Badl^ al-Zaman , poet and elegant 
writer. He studied at his native place Hama- 
dbfin with the grammarian Alimad b. F£ris and 
otheis, and in 380 went to Raiy, where he for a 
time secured the favour of the Sfihib b. ‘^Abbad, 
thence to DJurdjSn where he found a patron in 
Abu Sa'id Muhammad b. MansOr. In 382 he went 
to Nisabur, which he 1 cached destitute, having 
been attacked by brigands on the way; he was 
less warmly received than he had hoped by Aba 
Bakr Kh^jiiizml, the leading adlb of the time, and 
was presently invited to compete with this per- 
sonage in public in the various branches of adab',^ 
in the account which he gives of the match (trans- 
lated by V. Kiemer, R’u/tiirgesch,^ ii. 471 et seq,) 
he represents himself as victor; but though this 
appears doubtful, the affair brought him credit 
and when Khwarizmi died m the following year 
he succeeded to his honours. He found patrons 
in the various cities of KhorasSn, Sidjistan, and 
Ghazna, and finally settled at Herat, where he 
married the daughter of al-Husam b. Muhammad 
KhushnSml. 

Of the works by him which have come down 
to us the Makamat would seem to have been 
dedicated to IGialaf b. Ahmad, prince of Sidjt- 
st 5 n, whose honourable tieatment of the author 
IS also described in the Letters (n®. 173). The 
word Makama which before his time seems to 
mean “sermon” (Afurud; al-Dhahab,^ v. 421) or 
“discourse” (DjShiz, Butliala,^ p 218, 13) fiom its 
employment as the title of Ilamadhfini’s composi- 
tions came to mean something like the Greek 
Mtme,^ 1. e. an entertaining dialogue. Hamad hSni 
claims to have composed 400 of these, no two 
alike; this boast is not borne out by the surviving 
collection, which numbers 51 pieces, some of them 
duplicates. The subject is ordinarily kudya^ i. c. 
ingenious devices for obtaining money, 'wherein 
the hero displays some learning, eloquence or 
wit, some however might better be described as 
scenes of contemporary life in Baghdad, while 
some are placed m the past, e. g one in which 
the poet Dhu ’ 1 -Rurama figures, one w'hich deals 
with Muhammad b. Ish 5 k al-Saimari (died 275), and 
one which reproduces a scene in the life of Saif 
al-Dawla (died 356). The sul)jects include theological 
discussions, sermons, poetical puzzles, as well as 
the devices of beggars and thieves. According to 
Husti {Zahr al-Adab,^\, 254,1305) they were sug- 
gested by the Arbfin of Ibn Duraid. 

The collection of Letters (233 in number) con- 
sists mainly of private communications, written 
however with sufficient elaboration to justify pu- 
blication. The persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed were in most cases men of some emi- 
nence, though only a few are still remembered, 
e. g. the historian Ibn Miskawaih, and the adlb 
Abu Bakr ICh'^Srizml. The contents are usually 
only of private interest, e. g. requests for the loan 
of books, or complaints of the amount of his 
hharUdd j some however deal with matters of more 
general importance, e. g. oP. 167 which describes 
the spread of the heresy. 

Selections from his poems were made by Tha^S- 
libl {Yafima iv, 195 — 214), and some others arc 
inserted by Ya^iat in his biography; the dlwUn 
which has been published (Cairo 1903 by ‘^Abd 
al-Wabhab Ri^wSn and Muhammad Siukrl) fills 
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84 pages only. The odes are mostly encomia upon 
patrons. 

Editions of the Mal^limatx Constantinople 1298; 
BeyrUt, 1307 (expurgated) with commentary by 
Muhammad *^Abdo; Cairo (about 1910) with notes 
by Muhammad Mahmud al-Rafi'r. 

Editions of the Letters', Constantinople 1298; 
Cairo 1304 (margin of Ibn Hidjdja’s Khizanat 
al-adab)\ BeyrUt 1890 with Commentary by Ibra- 
him Aljdab Tarabulusl. 

The European literature on HamadhUnt is enu- 
merated by Brockelmann (i. 94). The biography 
by Yakut \Udahn i. 94 — 1 1 8) is based chiefly on 
Tha^libf, but also on ShtrSya’s History of Ha- 
mad&an, (D. S. Margo liouth.) 

^AMA^IL, talismans. The use of amulets 
is very widespread in the lands of Islam. In North 
Africa they are called hurz,^ among the Arabs in 
the East hamdya or hafiz,^ ^udlia or ma^ad&a^ and 
m Turkey, yafta,^ nustka or hama^il. They are 
often carried in little bags, lockets or purses, which 
are worn round the neck or fastened to the arm 
or turban. Among rich people they are of gold 
or silver Children are given these amulets as soon 
as they are forty days old, the crudest articles 
may be used as amulets, such as a shell, a piece 
of bone, sewn into leather and fastened under the 
left arm (see Emily Ruete, Memoti s of an Arabian I 
Princess,^ transl. by L. Strachey (New York, 1 904), 
p. 68). Bedouin girls have an amulet which they 
call hurz and piize highly; it is a book of prayers 
7 cm. long and 4-5 broad enclosed in a gold or 
silver box and is worn as a brooch. 

The prayers, signs and figures on these talis- i 
mans are of very different origin and their in- 
vestigation offers great difficulties. We find on | 
them divine names, names of angels, verses from 1 
the Korean, astrological symbols, Kabbalistic letters | 
magic squares, signs of geomancy, figures of animals I 
and men (cf. i>jadwal, i, 992^^ et seq ). According ! 
to Muslim tradition, God has 99 names, which in | 
reality are only epithets, such as “the Great”, “the 
Wise”, “the Knowing”, “the Merciful”, some authors 
like Tirmidhl and Ibn MSdja enumerate them all 
(They arc also given in Doutt6, Magte et Religion 
dans VAfrtque an Nord,^ p. 200, see also Red- 
house in Journ, Roy As, Soc.^ 18S0, cf. the 
article ali.ah, 1. 302b et seq.). These names 
may be used as one pleases or arranged according 
to the numerical value of the letters composing 
them. Besides these, God has a name not to be 
spoken, which men do not know but which is 
levealed only to prophets and saints. 

The names of the angels are also numerous. 
The best known are those of the four archangels 
MlkhS^li, Ejabrtt’il, 'Azr5^l and Israfil, which are 
found on many amulets. Besides these there is a 
host of others, which are given in the angelologies. 
There are several works of this kind in Arabic 
which are ascribed to suppositious authors like 
An^rtln or Andahriughi they contain a doctrine, 
which is derived from the notion of the gnostic 
aeons. There are angels who preside over the 
planets; others preside over the months or the 
days of the week. Seven are given for each day; 
their names, barbaric in their sound, frequently 
appear in pairs e. g. Ihkbi Kai^ar and 

Mai;ar, l^in^agh and YsVintaghi a kind of combi- 
nation such as we find in the Go^ and Magog 
of the Bible and the YSdjlldj and Msdi^dj of 
Arab Tradition. An angel very prominent in the 


world of magic, who presides sometimes over the 
planet Jupiter and sometimes over Mercury, and 
whom the Arabs seem sometimes to have confused 
with MikhfiXl, IS Mela|ron. He is one of the great 
figures in Kabbalistic literature. We find him also 
in the Zohar, where he fills the part of a kind 
of demiurg. (Cf. Renan, Vie de Jesus., p. 247, 
note 4; Les Afijres., p. 170; Schwab, Vocabulaire 
de VAngelogie,^ p. 170). — Tw'o other angels, who 
have a history of their own, are also mentioned 
in the Korean likewise appear on talismans, na- 
mely Harut and MarOt [q. v.]. — Besides the 
angels, several mythical beings are also invoked, 
notably the seven sleep>er$ (^A{bab al-Kahf q. v., 

1. 478b ge seq.). 

Of the verses of the Korean the most efficacious 
as amulets are the short suras cxiii. and cxiv. : 
“Say. I take refuge {Judku) in the lord of the 
dawn etc. — Say I take refuge in the lord of 
men, the king of men etc.”. Xhese two sHras are 
called al-mu^awwidhatan (*^he two who preserve”). 
In the first the evil w’omen are mentioned “who 
blow upon knots”, it is believed that it is par- 
ticularly efficacious against the ills of the flesh; 
the other is credited with more power against 
psychic afflictions. Besides these the Sara Ya-sln 
is highly esteemed by pious Muslims. This is also 
true of the Fdtlha.^ the Ayat al-Kursl (Sara II. 
256) and the throne- verse, Ayat al-^Arsh. (Sara 
IX. 130). Other verses than these are also used 
in special circumstances. 

The astrological signs, the signs of the planets 
and of the zodiac are well-known; they are natur- 
ally used for talismans. We often find quite pe- 
culiar signs which may be traced to different 
Kabbalistic alphabets; these frequently turn out 
to be transformations or corruptions of Hebrew 
or Kufic letters. Kabbalistic alphabets are given 
by Ibn al-Wahshlya in his Kttab Shawk al-Afus- 
taham. Small circles, or rings or ornaments are 
often found behind the Hebrew letters; these 
scrolls are called “little moons” or “crowns”. Ac- 
cording to the Sefer Yetstra^ every letter in a talis- 
man ought to have it& crown (JSepher Yetsira^ 
transl. by Mayer Lambert, p. 1 14). 

Gcomantic figures formed by points arranged 
in different groups are also sometimes used. Geo- 
mancy, Arabic V/w al-Ramal.^ is divination from 
points formed in sand. Four lines are drawn in 
the sand, points marked at regular intervals and 
some of them wiped out at random. The remainder 
form definite figures to which names and different 
meanings have been given. These figures are used 
on talismans; for further details see ramal. 

Magic squares (wo/f, q. v.) arc also often 

met with. They consist of 9 or 16 compartments. 
Usually the same number is added to each of the 
9 or 16 numbers of which they consist. This 
gives the thing a more learned look. Thus they 
begin with 9 instead of i and run from 9 to 24 
instead of 1 to 16. Instead of numbers, letters are 
often written in the squares, e. g. the four letters 
of the name Allfth, a/M, four times in different ovder. 
The problem of magic squares has been thoroughly 
studied by the Arabs, Ibr we see from the Ikhu'Sn 
al-SafK that squares of 9 columns were knqwn. 

Forms of men and animals are rarely found in 
North Africa on talismans; but in the East we 
find them on amulets and charms, which have 
been produced under the influence of Persian art. 
Looking-glasses, cups and seals to which magic 
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power is ascribed, are often adorned with them. 
For this purpose figures of angels or animals, 
particularly griffins with human heads or the signs 
of the zodiac are used. A talisman, which Reinaud 
saw, represented a man drawing something out of 
a well; this talisman had the peculiar property 
of helping to locate hidden treasure. Several other 
examples] are given m Herklots, The Customs 
of the Musulmans of India ^ p. 339 et seq^ 

The human hand is a very popular symbol 
among Muslims. It is carried around the neck, 
cut out of gold or silver or engraved on a medal- 
lion; It IS said to avert the evil eye. This charm 
IS usually called “the hand of Ffttima”. The Shl^s 
interpret the five fingers as the five saints; Mu- 
hammad, ^All, FStima, Hasan and Husain. 

To sum up, It may be said that the subjects 
used, except the verses from the Korean, may for 
the most part be traced back to Gnostic or Tal- 
mudic sources. According to Arab tradition, Adam 
himself discovered or rather revealed the talisman. 
According to the Abrege des Mervttiies (transl. 
Carra de Vaux, p. 142), 'An5V> the son of Adam, 
stole from Eve, while she slept, the charms she 
used to conjure spirits, but he made a bad use 
of them. Solomon was a great magician, according 
to Muslim belief; his ring plays a great part in 
Talmudic legends and Arabian tales. The djinnl, 
who appears m the story of the fisherman in the 
“Arabian Nights”, was confined in a vase, which 
had been sealed with Solomon’s ring. The talis- 
man, still known as Solomon’s seal and worn by 
Muslims and Jews alike, represents a six pointed 
star. The Berbers also, according to the Abrege 
des Merveilles^ were very skilled in magic and, 
when they threw their talismans into the Nile, they 
were able to bring numerous plagues upon Egypt. 

In Arabic Lterature, there are various treatises 
on the science of tabsmans. The most celebrated 
writers on this subject are Maslama al-Madjritl 
(died 1007 A. D.), who brought the Ikhwan al-Safa 
to Spam, the “forger” Ibn al-Wahshiya, the author 
of the Agriculture of Nabalaea'\ and al-Buni 
(q. V., 1. 793) A number of amulets preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Pans are ascribed 
— certainly wrongly — to the great theologian 
al-QbazzalL 

Musbm theology, which prohibits sorcery, toler- 
ates the use of amulets. They are usually prepared 
by dervishes, who belong to various brotherhoods, 
and are only of value when they are received 
from their hands. 

Bibliography*. Reinaud, Monumens ara- 
bes.^ per sans et lures du Cabinet du Due de 
Blaeas.^ 2 Vol., Paris 1828; E, Doutt^, Magte 
et religion dans VAfrtque du Nord ^ Alger 
1909; Ismael Hamet, Les Amulet tes en Algerte^ 
in Bulletin des seances de la soeiete phtlo- 
logique.^ 1905 ; Magas tn pittoresque.^ reproduc- 
tions of talismans, 1872, p. 64 and 272;Dcpont 
and Coppolani, Confrertes religieuses^ p. 140; 
Abdes ^lam b. Cho^aib, Notes sur les amulettes 
chez les indigenes algertens (Tlemcen 1905); 
Desparmeh, Ensetgnement de Tarabe dialectal 
(Alger 1913), part i. p. 40-41. On Magic squares: 
Paul Tannery, Le Traite manuel de Moschopoulos 
sur les Carres magiques^ Greek text and trans- 
lation, Pans 1886; on Cabbalistic alphabets: 
Gottheil, Journal Asiaitque^ <90/; on the pro- 
cesses of incantation: Carra de Vaux, Journal 
Asiatique.^ 1907. (B. Carra de Vaux.) 


al-^AM AL (a.), the Ram (Aries), the first con- 
stellation of the zodiac, after the Greek It con- 
tains 1 3 stars which make up the figure and five others 
outside it. The ram is represented with its body 
facing the west but its head is turned back. The 
two bright stars on the horn (/3 and y) are called 
“the two signs”, because they betoken 
the approach of the equinoxes; the bright star a 
outside the ram is called al-Na{ih.^ “the butter”; 
sometimes it is included with a and ^ under the 
name al-Ashiat.^ “the signs”. The stars f, ^ in 
the tail, which form an equilateral triangle with 
3 p on the thigh, are called al-Bulatn., the belly, 
1. e of the ram. Al-^ara(an and aUBu\am are also 
the names of the first two stations of the moon. 

Bibliography*. KazwInI, ^A^iftb al^Mahhr 
lukat.^ ed. WUstenfeld, i. 35, 42; L. Ideler, 
Untersuchungen uber den Ursprung der Stern- 
namen., p. 132 (J. Ruska.) 

al-HAMAM (a.), the dove, particularly the 
ring-dove. A distinction is made between tame 
doves which live in dove-cots and wild doves. 
The dove is one of the cleverest of birds, for it 
can find its way home from the most distant parts. 
To find Its bearings, it flies upwards in spirals 
like a man climbing a minaret; when it finds the 
direction of its home, it darts off thither in a 
straight line and reaches its goal in the shortest 
possible time Only clouds, which obscure its view, 
or birds of prey can cause it to lose its way. 

According to Muthanna b. Zuhair, there are no 
tokens of love between man and woman which are 
not also to be observed in doves The cock knows 
the brooding-place of the hen and alternates with it 
in sitting on the eggs; they also build the nest to- 
gether in proportion to the size of their bodies, by 
first scraping a hole and filling it with straw and 
leaves. The dove lays two eggs after fertilization, 
one containing a cock, the other a hen. The feed- 
ing of the young is done principally by the cock. 
Even the young ones can distinguish between 
eagles and hawks; if they see a white hawk 
{shahtn\ they die of fright. The worst enemy of 
the doves is the marten {al-dalak). It enters the 
dove-cots and leaves not a dove alive, although 
there be hundreds of them. 

Allah sent two wild pigeons to the opening of 
the cave in which Muhammad was concealed; 
the pigeons of the sacred area in Mecca are de- 
scended from these. Proverbial expressions are “safer 
than the doves of Mecca” and “tamer than the doves 
of Mecca”, The use of pigeons as letlercarners 
and as objects of the chase is often mentioned. 
Harun al-Raghld is said to have been very fond 
of doves. The medical applications are numerous. 

Bibliography*. IhhwSn al-§afa, ed. Bombay, 
li. 133; KazwInI, ed. WUstenfeld, 1. 410; Da- 
mlrl, Hay at al-Hayawan.^ ed. Cairo, i. 215; Ibn 
al-BaitUr, in I^eclerc, Notices et Ex traits.^ 
1. 457; G. Jacob, Studten in arab, Geographen.^ 
ii. 104. (J. Ruska.) 

HAMAN, the Persian minister hostile to 
the Jews in the book of Esther, according to the 
Kor^Rn (xl. 25) acted with KRrfln (Korah) on 
Plr^aun's council and filled the office of grand- 
vizier. These two learned of the approaching birth 
of MClsS and advised that the boys should be 
slam and the girls allowed to live. When MQsfi 
appeared as a prophet of God, they called him a 
liar. Fir^aun said: “O HamRn, build me a tower, 
00 which 1 shall reach the paths, the paths to 
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heaven and ascend to the god of (SQra 

xl. 38 €t seq,)» That Muhammad places HftmSn 
in this period betrays his confused knowledge of 
history, of which many other examples may be 
found in the Korean. Indeed the Talmud (Sank. 
106) and Midrash (Exodus E, 18) contain a similar 
anachronism when they make Balaam, Job and 
Jethro all members of Pharaoh’s great council 
which advised that Moses should be disposed of. 
Another passage in the Midrash (Num, E. 22) 
describes HarnSn and Korah as the richest men 
in the world. The Korean commentary on the 
above passages (xl. 25 and xxviii. 38) is inte- 
resting; it gives the following account of the 
building of the tower by Haman* 50,000 masons 
worked for seven years on the building and when 
it had reached an extraordinary height Djibril 
overthrew it. In any case it is remarkable that 
neither Korean nor commentary nor the Arab 
historians know anything of the true Haman of 
the book of Esther, It must be presumed never- 
theless that the story of Haman was not quite 
unknown in Arabia This is irrefutably established 
from the frequent mention of the name Haman. 

Bibliography'. The Commentaries of Za- 
mal^febarl and Baidawl; Tha^labl , al- 

Anbtya^.^ Cairo 1213, p. iio-iii; al-Kisa% Ku 
sa{ al-AnbiyO^^ p. 2x2 — 214. (J. Eisenberg j 
I^AMASA (a ), bravery. Poems, which cele- 
brate valour in battle, form a considerable portion 
of the ancient Arab poetry and therefore occupy 
pride of place in anthologies; the collections by 
Aba Tammam [q. v.] and al-Buhturl [q. v.] arc 
therefore briefly called Hamasa. 

PAMAWAND, a notoi lous tribe of Kurds, 
which rendered the banks of the Tigris south of 
MSsul unsafe by their robberies in the second 
half of last century. According to Cuinet, La 
Turqute d'Astf.^ ii. 768 they migrated thithe'* from 
Southern Persia; according to Curzon, Persia.^ 1 
557, they are a small body of the settled Kurds 
of Kermanshah. It was only after several expedi- 
tions that the Turkish authorities succeeded 111 
putting an end to their depredations. 

B t bliog r ap k y An addition to Cuinet: Cholct, 
Armenie., Kurdistan et Mesopotaniie., p. 298 et seq. 
liAMAWl, Sa'd al-DIn Muhammad b. al- 
Mu^aiyad b. HammUya, died in 650 (1252) in 
Khorasan, a famous Arab mystic. His ^Ulum 
aLHaka^tk were published in Kurdi’s Ma^mifat 
rtZ-A’r/JrtV/, Cairo 1328 (p. 494 theory of Lahut 
and Nasut). Cf. DjSml, NafahSt al-Uns.^ ed. Lees, 
p. 492 et seq. (Louis Massignon.) 

^AMD (a.) X’raise. Cf. the article hamdala. 
^AMD ALLAH MUSTAWFl. [Sec al-kaz- 

WlNl.] 

al-^AMDALA means the saying of the for- 
mula, aLffamdu lillah (for the different vocaliza- 
tions — ^11, //#, da — see Lisdn^ iv. 133 11 . 7 
et seqql), “Praise (m its whole genus and of every 
species) belongs to Allah”; for from him all praise- 
worthiness proceeds and to him it returns. Hamd 
is the opposite of being praise for some- 

thing dependent on the will of him who is praised 
and it differs in this from madfi which is not so 
limited; it is thus different from, although it may 
be an expression of “gratitude”, the op- 
posite of which is kufrUn\ often render^ 

“praise”, more exactly “taking account of”, is 
used both of praise and dispraise. The phrase is 
formally or Mflbarl^ “narrative” but in its 


use it is iniiaPi^ “assertive”, for the speaker makes 
it an expression of the praise which he at the 
moment directs towards God (Mul^mmad ^AbdU 
in Tafsir aUFUtiha^ Cairo, 1323, p. 28; see, too, 
the elaborate discussion by Baidjan in his J^t&iya 
on the Ktfafat aKAwUmm of Fadfilf, p. 3 et seq. 
of ed. of Cairo, 1315). In Lane’s translation, 
“Praise be” (Lexicon.^ p. 638) he meant an em- 
phatic affirmation, not a du^lS^\ this is plain from 
his letter to Fleischer on the translation of tabs^ 
raka etc. in the Zeitsch, d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesell.^ 
XX. p. 187. But this use of “be” is misleading 
and hardly defensible as English. Perhaps the 
insist force could be indicated by a mark of ex- 
clamation as Palmer does in his translation of the 
Kur^fin. As the phrase occurs twenty-four times 
in the Kurban, besides other forms such as lahu 
^l-hamd.^ it naturally became frequent in Muslim 
usage. All things come from Allah, and for all 
things, pleasant or grievous, he is to be praised. 
Yet the verb hamdala does^not seem to belong 
to the classical language and is thus later than 
basmala.^ which may even be pre-lslamic. In the 
^hah and the Lisan it does not occur, though 
basmala is in both, m the latter fortified with a 
verse from ^Omar b. Abl Rabfa (Schwarz, Diwan.^ 
N®. 413, li. 241 ; the evidence for the line 
and the usage is fullest in the Tadj^ s. v.). In 
the Mtsbah (finished A. H. 734) iMmdala is men- 
tioned, but only under basmala \ it has no entry 
of its own. Finally, it is entered in its place in 
the Kamils \ so slowly did it win recognition as a 
word. Besides its broad, devout usage the phrase 
is statedly a part of the ^aldt and of the supple- 
mental tasbtk being repeated thirty-three times 
in the latter (Lane, Modern Egyptians^ chap, hi.; 
Lexicon.^ i29ot‘). Further, as one of the seven 
Mathanl^ in the sense of the verses of the Edtt^.^ 
it has part with the Fattha in various mystical 
and magical usages and meaning^. Thus it is the 
Mathna assigned to the fiist of the seven stages 
of the Riffl'^ite tarika (W. H. T. Gairdner, Way 
of a Mohammedan Mystic.^ p. 12, 23). Even in 
orthodox tradition the Fatiha has begun to have 
magical value; cf. in Bukhfiri (Kttdb al-Tafslr\ 
Bab Fatihati al-Kitab) the story of the man who 
used it as a charm (rukyc^ against snake-bite, 
and the Prophet approved. For later elaborate 
developments in magic, see al-BunI, Sha^ 
MoLdrif.^ Fasl X, and Ahmad al-Zar^Awi, the 
modem Egyptian magician^ MafdBh al-Ghaib.^ 
p 175. But the Hamdala does not seem to be 
used by itself in magic as is the Basmala. Again, 
the tendency to use the phrase as an introductory 
formula soon expressed itself as a tradition from 
the Prophet; “Whatever speech (or thing of im- 
portance) is not begun with praise of Allah is 
maimed” (cf. BasmeUct). Thus the Hamdala became 
one of the three required things at the beginning 
of any formal writing. But this requirement was 
distinctly later^ for, while the use of the Basmala 
in this way held from the earliest times, we do 
not find the Hamdala prefixed to the Sira of Ibn 
HishAm nor to the Agkdnl nor even to the Fihrist. 
See on this usage and the traditions supporting 
it, the commentary of the Saiyid Murta^A on the 
i. 53 et seq. On the praiseworthiness of this 
exclamation see especially* v. 13 et seqq. 

(Kitnb aLAd&kdr). 

Bibliography: References as above and 
also Bai^AwI, ed. Fleischer, i. 5, ll a6 it teqqA 
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XAbarf, TafHVy i. 45 et seq,\ Rftzl, 

i, 1 15 et seqq. (ed. of Cairo, 1307). 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

HAMDAN (pDn of the South Arabian in- 
scriptions), a large Arab tribe, belonging to 
the Yemen group. Their genealogy is HamdSn 
(Awsala) b. Malik b. Zaid b. Rabfa b. Awsala 
b. al-Khiyar b. Malik b. Zaid b. Kahlan. 

Their land, the Balad Hamdan, a centre of 
civilization in ancient Arabia, was five days* journey 
in length and breadth and lay to the north of 
San‘^a [q. v.]; it stretched eastwards as far as 
Ma^rib [q. v,] and Nadjran [q. v.], northwards to 
Sa'da [q. v.] almost up to the desert and west- 
wards to the coast (AbQ Arlsh). It was divided 
into two parts, the east belonged to the Bakil 
and the west to Hashid , who still form two 
powerful groups of tribes in their ancient abodes 
[cf. Hashid and BakTl] ; but Hashid clans also lived 
in the land of the Bakil and vice versa. In addi- 
tion to the Balad Hamdan proper there were also 
HamdSn in HarSz ([q. v.], the clan of Nashk), 
on the Djebel Bura^ (in the south of the Kohriya 
country on the Wadi SahSm), in Hadramnt (e g. 
in the village of al-MahaM and in the large for- 
tified town of al-KSra [the clan of NashkDi 1*^ 
Ka^ma (a town near Zabid), al-Yahsiban (be- 
longing to the South Arabian MikhlSf al-SahOl), 
Thnla (a fortified town in the MikhlSf ShibSm 
AkySn [Upper Sharaf, the Lower Sharaf belonged 
to the Hashid], inhabited by the clan of MarrSnl) 
and Faladja, which belonged to the district of 
Damascus. The land which now bears the name 
Balad HamdSn is only a portion of the great 
area once known by this name (cf. £. Glaser in 
Petermanns Mtttetlungen^ xxxii., 1886, Table i) 

In the time of Qj^hillya the HamdSn worship- 
ped the idols YaghOth and Ya^ak* The idol Ya- 
ghnth was the cause of a battle at Mulaha (Razm, 
in the Djawf) in the land of the Murad between the 
latter, who were carrying off Yaghuth, and the 
HamdSn, on the same day as the battle of Badr 
(171^* or RamadSn 2 = 624). The HamdSn 

with their allies, the BalhSnth (Hanth b. Ka'b 
[q. V.]), inflicted a severe defeat on the MurSd ; 
another battle between them and the Murad was 
fought at al-M'^ (in the Djawf). On the “second day 
of Kulab”, fought between the Balhanth and the 
Tamlm tribes RibSb and SaM b. Zaid Manat, the 
Hamdan fought on the side of the Balkan th along 
with the Kinda and Kuda^a. When the Abyssinian 
ruler Abraha (in the “year of the elephant**) tried 
to destroy the Ka^ba, the Hamdan at the instig- 
ation of the Yemen chief Dhfi Nafar took the 
field against him with other tnbes whom DhC 
Nafar had roused to defend the house of God. 
In the “year of the deputations** (9 == 630-631) 
a deputation from the HamdSn under Mslik b. 
Nama{ and Aba Hawr, called Dhu ’l-Mish^^Sr, was 
among those that appeared before the Prophet. 
In the year 10 (631-5532), when the greater num- 
ber of tribes had already been subdued, the Ham- 
dSn were among the few who did not yet absolu- 
tely recognise the Prophet. Mu^mmad thei*efore 
sent ^Alf against them at the head of an army, 
whereupon they submitted without resistance. In 37 
(659) 12,000 of the HamdSn fought on the side 
of the Caliph 'All in the 'IrS]^. In the same year 
with the aid of the HamdSn, whom he called his 
•spear and cuirass”, 'All revenged the death of 
'AmmSr b. Ysstr, who had fallen in battle against 


the 'Irakis. Under the Caliphs 'Omar, 'OthmSn, 
'All and under the Umaiyads the HamdSn num- 
bered with the Madhhidi and the Himyar “a seventh** 
(Tabari, i. 2495) Arabs. 

Bibliography'. In addition to that of the 
articles hXshid and bakIl cf. also HamdSnl, 
^aiira^ p. 49, 9-«s> 53, 54. i, 67, ,4-15, 

a,— »S, 85,6 86,15, 101 , t— 3, 103,91, 105,13—14, 
106, 16 — 17, 107,9 — 10, 108,9a — 94, 115,9, ®^5, 

.- 9 , 13a, S-«, 183, 3^1 190, 19 — ao, 194,31—34, 

198,13—16; YSkUt, i. 129; ii. 158, 

407, 478, 776; iii. 115, 283, 413; iv. 38, 301, 
438, 751 ) 1022; Tabari, Annales.^ 1. 1983, 1994, 
2489, 2495, 3312, 3321 and Index ; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 52, 950, 963-“964; Aghani., iv. 132; 
X. 82; xiv. 26; XV. 73 and Index; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur Vkistoire des Arabes avant 
Vtslamisme.^ 1. 202, 268 — 280; li. 582; iii. 
294 — 295, 308, 313; F. Wiistenfeld, Genealo- 
gische Tabellen.^ T. 9, 10 , and Register.^ p. 200 ; 
O. Blau, Arabten im seeks ten Jahrhundert.^ in 
the Zeitschr. der Deutschen MorgenL Ges,.^ xxiii. 
562. (J. SCHLEDER.) 

HAMDAN JKARMAX b. al-Ash'aih, an Is- 
ma^li missionary, the founder of the Kar- 
matian sect, was a peasant in the neighbour- 
hood of Knfa; his nickname karmitka.^ which 
belongs to the Aramaic dialect spoken in that 
district seems to mean “man with red or fiery 
eyes” (Tabari, Annales.^ in. 2125). He was con- 
verted through meeting Husain al-AhwazI, 'Abd 
Allah b. Maimun’s missionary, whom he succeeded 
at his death. He settled in KalwSdha near Bagh- 
dad, from which he could easily keep in touch 
with the mission in KhorasSn and with the Grand 
Master, who resided in 'Askar-Mukram (261 = 
875), near KQfa he built himself an oflicial resi- 
dence called Dar al-Ht^ra (place of refuge), 
this became a centre around which his fol- 
lowers settled and from which they undertook 
their raids (277 = 890). He was a man of 
keen intellect, who was never at a loss, of en- 
gaging manners, very capable and full of ambition. 
On the death of 'Abd Allah he declined to re- 
cognise his son Ahmad as Grand Master and 
remained faithful to the Imam Muhammad b. Is- 
ma'il He went to Syria where he died soon after. 
His brother-in-law 'Abdan who composed most of 
the sacred books of the sect was murdered soon 
afterwards by Zikrawaih, one of Ahmad*s followers. 
To obtain funds Karraat had introduced, a series 
of taxes, each heavier than the preceding, first 
the y?//*, a silver piece per head, then the 
one gold piece per head, which was changed to 
the bulgha or seven gold pieces; finally he de- 
manded ulfa or community of wives and property. 

Bibliography . See the article IJIARMATIANS. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-HAMDANI, Abu Mui/ammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad b, Ya'kUb b. YUsuf b. DAwud b. Sulai- 
mXn Dh u *l-Dumaina b. 'Amr b. ai-H7Crixh b. 
AbI EIAisH(^) b. MUN 8:iDJa (according to al-Ijha- 
habl, op. ciL').^ called Ibn al-HA^ik, a versatile 
South Arabian scholar. He was also called 
Ibn Abi (or TDumaina after his ancestor, 

for the quotations from Ibn (Abi) al-Dumaina al- 
Hamdanl in YSkUt see Index), who 

elsewhere quotes our author as al-Hasan b. Aljimad 
and most usually as Ibn al-Hfi^ik, are almost all 
to be found in the Dj anlra. Accoiding to al-Khaz- 
radji quoted in al-Suyup, he was bom — the 
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year is not given — > in San^ft’ and gjrew up there. 
He then went on his travels, spent some time m 
Mecca, afterwards returned to Yemen and settled 
m ^a^^da. He is said to have been thrown into 
prison theie on the accusation of the local poets 
that he had composed a lampoon on the Prophet. 
From the Berlin MS., Ahlwardt, Verzeic/in,^ 

9664 (fragment of the Chronicle of Muslim al- 
Lahdjl, cf. Strothmann, Die Litter atur der Zatditen 
in Der Islam^ i. 363 et seq.)^ f. 45^ infra^ 46a 
supra^ it is clear that he was in prison m the time 
of the Zaidi ImSm Ahmad al-Nasir (died 315 and 
As^^ad b. (Abl) Ya%r al-Hiwall (died 332) in SaMa 
or §an^5^ and that he appealed for assistance from 
his cell to Abu ’1-Hasan ‘^All, the son of the Kar- 
matian ds'l Abu ’1-Kasim al-Hasan al-MansQr (the 
latter died in 302 ; cf al-Djanadi in Kay, Yaman 
etc., p. 140 et seq, of the text) and dedicated 
panegyrics to him, which are said to be in his 
Dlwan. From f. 217^ tnfra^ aiS"! supia of the Pans 

MS. Bibl. Nat. (Blochet, Catal. de la Coll. 

Schefer.^ Pans 1900) N®. 5982, said to contain 
the Chronicle of al-LahdjI, but giving amongst 
others a synopsis only of the Berlin fragment. 
It may be deduced that his imprisonment was 
connected with the desertion of two of al-NSsir’s 
officers and the rebellion of the people of al- 
‘^Ashsha. A reference is here made to a detailed 
account, which appears no longer to exist. 

Al-HamdanI died in 334 (945-946) in prison 
in San'5\ according to tradition. It is hardly to 
be supposed, however, that he had been continu- 
ously deprived of his freedom since the time of 
al-N5sii. 

Al-IIamdani crowned himself with honour in 
several fields of knowledge. He had a reputation 
as a philologist, poet, historian and genealogist 
(he IS also given the name al-Nassabc^ and had 
also studied astronomy and geometry. His native 
land was the focus of his interests and his works 
arc of the utmost importance for the study of the 
geography and tribal relationships of Arabia and 
particularly South Arabia. In his /M/, of the 10 
books of which only viii. [cd. and annotated by 
D. H. Miillcr in Sitzungsber. d, kats. Akad d. 
Wtss. zu Wiett.^ phil.-hist. Cl..^ xciv. (1879), p, 335 
et seq. \ xcvii. (i88o), p. 955 et seq!\ and x have 
survived, he discussed the ancient history, genea- 
logies of the tribes and antiquities of Yemen [cf. 
D. H. Muller, Sudarab, Studten in Sitz.-ber.y Vol. 
86 (1877), p. 108 et seq."]. His ^Geography of the 
Arabian Peninsula'^\ Si/a L^aziiat aL^Arab (ed. 
D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1891) was wTitten 
after the I kill and at the eailiest in the reign of 
the al-N5sir already mentioned (cf. p. 58, 4 et seq?^. 
Al-Hamdani’s poetical works formed a Diwan in 
6 volumes, which was collected and annotated by 
Ibn KhalOya (died 370) (al-Dhahabi, op. eit.)\ in 
addition to this there is also mentioned his aL 
Ka^lda aLDamigha (according to Yalj^Ut fadl 
'Kah( 7 in'\ according to Hadjdjl Khalifa “yf V-///- 
^a”), on which he himself wrote a very full 
commentary. On astronomy he left tables {Ziipj[)\ 
his work Sirr {SarlPtt) al-Hikma (Ibn al-Kifti, 
op. cit.) dealt with the science of the heavens. 
He also wrote a /CitSb al-I/ayawan al^muf tarts 
al*Ya^sUb ji U^Kisi (to his Kit. aUKaws mtn al^ 
Ya^sUb he refeis in p. 203, 9, xo) wa 'l-Ramy 

wa 'LSihSm wa H*Nidal and Kit.al-K*^"^^* Except 
the two books of the Iklil and of the !}tfa Hlazlrat 
al-'^Araby all these works seem to be lost. 


Bibliography. Ibn al-^if|I, Td^rlkPk 
IlukamcP.^ ed. Lippert, p. 163; al-Qb^bl, cod. 
Warn. 654, iii., p. 26 (Excerpt from Ibn al-]^ifti, 
InbeP al-RuwUt.^ cf. Cat. Cod. Arab, •, ii. 126 
et seq.)\ al-SuyUlI, Bughyat al-PVu^St fi Tt^ba- 
kat al-LughawJyin wa H-Nuhat (Cairo 1326), 
p. 217 (already published in D. H. Miiller, 
Sudarab. Stud..^ p. 170); Yakut, IrsPC&d aLArlb 
(Gibb Mem., vi. 3), in. part i, p. 9; Hadjdjl 
Khalifa (ed. Fliigel), Nr. 1 1 10, 5379, 6975, 
7111, 9461, 10080, 12896, 14458; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Ltt..^ i. 229, and the literature 
there given. (C. van Arendonk.) 

HAMDANIDS. The Hamdanids took their name 
from HamdSn b. Hamdun, a member of the 
great tribe of Taghlib (cf. his genealogy in Wils- 
tenfeld’s Tabellen.^ C. 32). We find him as early 
as 272 (885) a close ally of the KhSridjI HfirUn and 
a few years later in possession of the fortress of 
Maidin. When in 281 (894) the Caliph al-MuHadid 
advanced against this town,iie found HamdSn no 
longer there; he had escaped, leaving his son 
Husain [q. v.] behind. The latter opened the 
gates of the fortress of Dair al-Za^farSn to the 
Caliph, who soon afterwards captured HamdSn also. 
Cf. Ibn al-Mu^tazz in Lang, Mu^tadid als Prthz 
und Regent in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesells..^ xli. 243. The Caliph kept HamdUn a 
prisoner m Baghdad as long as the KhSridjl H&run 
was in the field, but when he was defeated by 
Husain in 283 (896) and rendered harmless, Ham- 
dSn was pardoned and honours were heaped on 
his sons, notably Husain This was the beginning 
of the future greatness of the Hamdanids. Husain 
distinguished himself in the wars against the Kar- 
matians, but had to become a refugee in the reign 
of al-Muktadir, as he had taken the part of the 
unfortunate poet ^Abd Allah b. al-Mu‘tazz against 
the Caliph Through the intervention of his brother 
Ibrahim, he was pardoned by the Caliph and re- 
ceived the governorship of Kum and Kishfin, which 
he had administered by a deputy. In 303 (915) 
he again quarrelled with the Caliph and ended 
his days in prison in 306 (918-919). 

His brothers Abu ’U'Ula Sa^Id, Ibrahim, DkwUd 
and Abu ’1-Haidja ‘^Abd Allah [q. v.] prospered 
no less than he during the nominal reign of the 
insignificant Caliph al-^^uktadI^. Honoured with im- 
portant governorships, they did as they pleased and 
thus occasionally came in conflict with the Caliph, 
but at once pretended to submit and were left in 
their offices or received others not less important. 
The swashbuckler Abu ’1-Haidj5 distinguished him- 
self most ; by 293 (905) he was appointed governor 
of al-Mawsil and ruled this important city wdth 
short interruptions till his death m 317 = 929, 
although from 308 (920) he entrusted the actual 
admmistiation to his son Hasan. Hasan, who aftcr- 
ivards received the title of honour, Nfcir al-Dawla 
[q. V.] was able to keep his position there till his 
death in 358 (968) and to extend his power over 
the whole of DiySr Rabija and DiyUr Mu^ar. He 
was succeeded in al-Mawsil by his son AbG Tagh- 
lib Fadl AUSh, better known under the name 
al-Qhadanfar [q. v.], but he became involved 
in the conflict between the various BUyid rulers 
and was unfortunate in the struggle so that he 
had to vacate Mesopotamia and soon afterwards 
met his death in Syria (369 = 979)* The rule of 
the HamdSnids in al-Mawsil seemed to have come 
to an end with him, for al-Qha^anfar's brothers, 
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Abu 'paiir IbrShlm and AbU ^Abd Allah al-Husain, 
entered the service of the Bdyids. After ^araf 
al*Dawla's deaths however^ they obtained Baha al- 
Dawla’s permission (379 = 989) to return to al- 
Mawsil and, although the Bnyid at once saw the 
false step he had made, they succeeded in obtaining 
the city with the help of its inhabitants. But their 
rule did not last long, for they had to fight with 
the Kurds and Okailids; in the struggle AbQ 
Tahir and his sons were taken prisoner by Mu- 
hammad b. al-Musaiyib and slain in 380 (99 1). 
AbG ^Abd Allah had before this been taken pri- 
soner by the Marwknid Aba ^Alf and was only 
liberated on the intercession of the Fatimid al- 
^AzU, who sent him to Syria. The last we hear 
of him is that he plundered Tyre in 386 (996); 
his descendants, however, long occupied high po- 
sitions at the Fatimid court till in 465(1072-1073) 
the last of them, Nasir al-Dawla Aba ‘All and 
his son Fakhr al-‘Arab fell victims to a con- 
spiracy. 

The Hamdanids did not however rule al-Mawstl 
and Mesopotamia only; by 333 (944) they had 
extended their rule over Hdab and Northern Syria 
also It was ‘All, the brother of Hasan, afterwards 
famous as Saif al-Dawla [q. v.], who won the first- 
named town and Hims sdso from the Iksfildids of 
Egypt in this year. But it was some years before 
the Egyptians under K&fur left them in peaceful 
possession of Northern Syna. Saif al-Dawla, how- 
ever, owes his fame to his wars with the Byzantine 
unbelievers. Even before 333 he had made raids 
into Byzantine territory, but it was not till he had 
made his position secure in Halab that he devoted 
himself entirely to war on the infidels, with varying 
success, it is true, as is detailed in the article 
SAIF AL-DAWLA ; here we will only mention further 
that another member of the HamdSnid family, the 
famous poet Abu FirSs [q v.], cousin of Saif al- 
Dawla, also distinguished himself on these cam- 
paigns. Saif al-Dawla’s claim to fame as a patron of 
Arabic literature and science is no less great, than 
as a warnor; but this also is dealt with below. 
Saif al-Dawla died in 356 (967). (Editors). 

His sole surviving son, Abu ’l-Ma‘all Sharif, 
who afterwards received the title of honour Sa‘d 
al-Dawla from the Caliph in Baghdad, was at 
once recognised by Karghuyg and the other chiefs 
and went from Maiyafarikin, where he had buned 
his father in the family tomb, to receive homage 
in Aleppo. He then advanced against his father*s 
cousin and companion-m-arms Aba FirOs, his 
vassal in Hims whose subjects had lodged com- 
plaints against him. They met at Sadad where 
the latter was slam ; Hims was then taken by Sa‘d al- 
Dawla. The first encounter with the Byzantines 
took place in the second year of his reign. By- 
zantine troops attempted to surprise Aleppo; Kar- 
^ayl who went against them was himself captured 
but managed to escape. Soon afterwards the Em- 
peror Nicephoros, with a large army, took all the 
towns between Aleppo and Hims and conquered 
I^ttaldya and Qjabala. In the beginning of 358 
he blockaded Antioch, occupied BaghrSs and for- 
tified it as a supporting base for the Byzantine 
troops. He returned to Constantinople and left 
Fetras Pbokas (in Arab authors Torbasl or Atra- 
basl, probably derived from rpan^hiic) in com- 
mand of the towns conquer^ in Mesopotamia 
and Michael Burtzes in command of Bag|}itU. SaM 
al-Dawla went via BXlis to his mother in MaiyS- 


fSrikln, as KarghUyg prevented him from returning to 
Aleppo in order to rule there himself and appointed 
Bakdjur joint ruler. Sa‘d returned to besiege Aleppo 
with the troops who had remained faithful to him; 
skirmishes took place between his and Karghayft’s 
troops, who had appealed for help to TorbasT. 
Torl^sl set out for Aleppo with his troops; mean- 
while Michael Burtzes was summoned by the 
Christians to Antioch, where discord leigned. As 
he was in danger of being captured by his adversaries 
who occupied a tower, he sent for Torbasl and 
with his help took Antioch at the end of 358. 
The town remained Byzantine till 477. After this 
success Torbasl went to Aleppo, delivered it from 
Sa‘d al-Dawla's siege only in order to besiege it 
himself. A treaty was made between KarghOyS 
and the Byzantines in the beginning of 359, m 
which the Emperor was recognised as suzerain 
and the payment of considerable tribute by the 
towns m the administrative district of Aleppo 
was agreed upon. This interesting treaty contains, 
in addition to the list of towns and villages, de- 
tailed regulations for the exchange of prisoners, 
the treatment of escaped slaves, change of religion, 
as well as for customs, the guidance of caravans 
etc. In the meanwhile Sa^d al-Dawla had en- 
trenched himself in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and declined 
to recognise the treaty. To force him to do so, 
the Byzantines destroyed Hims. But Sa‘d received 
reinforcements , rebuilt Hims and succeeded in 
having his name mentioned in the khutba in 
Aleppo. In spite of the raids and devastations of 
John Tzimisces no change seems to have taken 
place in these conditions for a time (it is hardly 
possible to wm certainty from the contradictory 
accounts), until at the end of 364 Tzimisces left 
Syna and the ambitious Bakdjrir imprisoned Kar- 
ghOya in order to exercise power alone. Sa‘d, the 
nominail overlord, would not tolerate this deed of 
violence but advanced against Aleppo. As the 
Byzantines, in spite of his entreaties, did not come 
to Bakdjar’s help, the city of Aleppo fell into the 
Hamdanid's hands m 365. The citadel continued 
to hold out for two years. In 367 (977) BakdjOr 
was allowed to march out w'lth all the honours 
of war and was granted Hims. In this year SaM 
recognised the real ruler of Baghdad, the BCyid 
Sultan, in addition to the Caliph and abandoned 
the annual tribute to the Emperor. The Byzantines 
tolerated this for a time; but when in 371 the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas found his hands free 
after suppressing the rebels in Asia Minor, he 
advanced on Aleppo. Sa‘d at once agreed to 
renew the treaty recognising Byzantine suzerainty 
and to pay tribute and, when in 373 Bakdjfir 
revived the old plan of taking Aleppo with the 
help of the FS(imid Caliph al-‘AzTz, Sa‘d received 
help from Bardas Phocas as soon as he applied 
for It, for the latter saw the importance of Aleppo 
as a bulwark against the Fftpmids. The Domesticus 
forced BakdjUr to retreat and took Him? from 
him to deprive him of his last stronghold. (Kamftl 
al-Dln's story that the Domesticus appeared before 
Aleppo with a large army after the conquest of 
Him? is a confusion with the campaign of 375). 
Ihresumably to punish SaM al-Dawla for a refusal 
to pay tribute the Domesticus took Killis in 375 
and then laid siege to Apamea. Sa‘d, who dared 
not venture so far with his troops, resolved to 
divert the Domesticus; he sent his tried general 
KargbuyS to destroy the celebrated monastery of 
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l^al^at Simian and take its monks as prisoners to 
the slave market* A roar of rage went up from 
the whole Byzantine world. Bardas Phocas at once 
raised the siege of Apamea and advanced on 
Aleppo. SaM was unable to offer any serious 
resistance, had to submit and peace was only 
granted him in 376 on condition that he paid 
all the arrears of tribute. Bardas Phocas treated 
him very leniently, as he wished to be free for 
the war against the Bulghars. SiM had peace for 
five years, till in 381 (991) BakdjQr, who after 
a quarrel with the FSiimid Caliph had been 
living peaceably in Ra^k^, once more marched on 
Aleppo, in the vain hope of obtaining the sup- 
port of the Fa^imid Governor. Sa'^d and his ge- 
neral Lu^lu^ defeated him with the aid of By- 
zantine reinforcements at Na^tira and had him 
executed on the spot. Soon afterwards Sa^d in 
381 fell sick of a colic. To some extent recovered 
he held his triumphal entry into Aleppo but died 
the same night, as he had not taken sufficient 
care of himself. He was succeeded by his son 
Sa^ld al-Dawla under the regency of Lu^lu^, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. His reign 
was occupied with battles with the Fatimid troops 
under BandjQtikln (Mangutegin), whom he defeated 
with the help of the Byzantines. He had to sustain 
long sieges. When he was hard pressed m 384, 
he appealed for help to the emperor Basil, who, 
although occupied with the Bulghar war, arrived 
with incredible rapidity before the walls of Aleppo 
with 17000 men and this alone was sufficient to 
disperse the enemy. Although Sa^id could have 
offered him no serious resistance, the Emperor 
remained faithful to the treaty and scorned to 
occupy Aleppo Sa^ld on his side also observed 
the treaty till his death in 392 (1002)*, he with 
his wife was poisoned by the latter’s father Lu^lu^, 
who coveted the throne for himself. At first he 
ruled in the name of Sa'^id’s sons, but two years 
later he sent them with the whole Hamdanid 
harem to Cairo and made his son MansUr his 
co-regent. When in 399 (1008) Lu^lu^ died at a 
great age, he was succeeded by MaiisUr under 
the name Murtada ’ 1 -Dawla, a title granted him 
by al-Hakim (yourn, As.^ ix. 160), when he began 
to mention the latter’s name in the khutba, so 
that FStimid rule in Halab may be said to date 
already from this time, although MansUr afterwards 
quarrelled with Hakim. A brother of Sa^ld rose 
against him with the help of the Kilabis but was 
defeated, when MansQr won the latter to his side 
with bribes and promises, and fled to the Byzan- 
tines. To get nd of the Kilabis, who pressed 
him to fulfil his promises, MansUr invited their 
chiefs to a great feast, at which he seized them. 
Many perished in the noxious dungeons, half- 
starved; $fllik b. MirdSs alone succeeded in es- 
caping. He then led his Bedouins against MansUr 
and forced him to make terms favourable to the 
Kilabis which he once more did not observe. 
Through all this he aroused great dissatisfaction; 
FStik, the commander of the citadel, abandoned 
him and by a strategem made him believe that 
f^alih had entered the town, MansUr fled in terror 
to the Byzantines. On the further history of Halab 
see the article ^alab [ii. 229 ef seg,]. 

Bibliography', The sources for the history 
of the ^amdftni^ are detailed by Frey tag, 
Gischickte dir pfamdaniden in '^ZtUschr, dir 
Diulfih. Morgtni, GiSilh,,^ x. 190 it xi. 


1 it seq,\ Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 2141 et 
seq,\ Artb, Tabari continuatus,^ p. 8 et seq,\ 
Ibn al-Athir, e<i* Tomberg, viii, and ix.; M. 
Wickerhauscr, fVegweiser zum VerstUndniss der 
turk, Sprache,^ p. If it seq,'^ Weil, GeschtchU 
der Chalife/ty ii. 490 et seq,'y Miiller, Der Islam 
etc., i. 562 et seq.y Huart, Histoire des ArabeSy 
1. 328 ct seq, Cf. also the bibliography to the 
articles Halab, abu ’L-HAimX, al-shadanfar, 

NXsIR AL-DAWLA and SAIF AL-DAWLA. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

I^AMDl, Hamd-AllAh Celebi, the youngest 
son of Shaikh Ak Shams al-Din (cf. i. 226^), a 
famous Ottoman poet. He was born in 
Goinik about 852 (1448), 12 years before his 
father’s death in 864 (1459-1460). The early death 
of his father proved detrimental to his education, 
for his brothers bore him no goodwill. At first 
he devoted himself to a theological-legal career 
but had only advanced in ^he official hierarchy 
as far as the office of muderns m Brusa, when 
he went into retirement to enjoy a life of quiet 
meditation and follow up his literary inclinations 
and the study of mysticism and poetry. He is 
said to have obtained the means for his modest 
subsistence by copying his own chief work. Little 
esteemed in his life-time, which explains the scanty 
notices of him in the biographers, he died m Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa 914 (February-March 1509, according to 
others in 900 or 909) and was buried beside his 
father m Goinik. 

His earliest works are a number of mystic tracts 
Medjiahs al-Tefasir (the reunions of the commen- 
taries), a treatise on a hadith, taken from the 
New Testament, that God has prepared for the be- 
liever “what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard etc.” 
and another, “The sweetness of this world is bit- 
terness for the next and the bitterness of this 
world IS sweetness for the next”. Of much more 
importance are his poetical works. He was not a 
great creative genius, but rather an industrious 
and clever imitator and editor. When he relies 
entirely on himself, his usually so brilliant language 
begins to halt. He does not seem to have com- 
posed a regular Diwarty unlike the usual practice 
of scholars, but only a collection of ghazcls. His 
fame as a poet is based almost entirely on his 
romantic mathnawls, of which he is said to have 
written five in imitation of NizUml’s Khamsa : 
Yusuf u Zelttha^ Leila u Med/nufty Mnvltd^t Ncbl 
{Mewltd-i ^ismdnl and Mtiolui-i ru^m)y Tuhfct 
al'l^Uskshak and Muhammediye, 

Yusuf u Zelikha marks an epoch in the history 
of the Ottoman mathnawl. It has become by far 
the most popular and best known Turkish ma^li- 
nawL From the point of view of language it is 
the most perfect work in Ottoman literature up to 
the appearance of FujOll’s Leila u Med^nUn. In 
the first part it appears to be a version of 
Firdawsl’s simple work of the same name, while 
the second part is a bnlliant translation, expanded 
by additions and lyrical pieces scatter^ through 
it, of the almost contemporary work of QjSmI, 
the head of the rhetorical and allegorical school 
in Persia. The subject “the story of Joseph”, 
taken from the Kurlln, which has always been 
popular throughout the east on account of its 
$llft interpretation, was particularly popular in this 
version, as Hamdl followed the most scrupulous 
commentators on the l^urltn. The work) which 
was completed in 897 (1491-1492), bears nodedi- 
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cation. Hamdl is said to have fearlessly withdrawn 
the dedication to Bayaitd II. It has never been 
printed but numerous manuscripts exist. 

His LeiJU u Med^nun is the oldest version 
of this likewise popular motif after NizSml^s 
Persian model, but it was soon displaced in po- 
pularity by FuzCU’s work. Copies of the MathnawT, 
Mewhd-i^Ncbl are very rare. The only one of his 
works that can lay any claim to originality is 
the Tuhfet (Present for Loveis) which 

is distinguished by simplicity of language. 

His much praised and popular KtyUfet-Name 
is also written in simple Turkish mathnawl verses: 
it is a book on the science of physiognomy for 
the discernment of character, which seems to be 
the oldest of its kind. An Esrar-name is also 
ascribed to him. 

Bibliography \ Shaku^t^ al-Nu^ manly 
Constantinople 1269, p. 250-251 ; Tezkere-t iMttft 
(1314), p. 136 — 139; Ewliya CelebI, Styahat- 
namesi (1314), i. 135; Hafiz Husain, Hadikat 
aUDiawam^‘ (1281), i. 5; ThureiyS, St^t/l-t 
^OUimdni (1311), 11. 243; M. Nadji, Esami 
P ^26; Hammer, Geschtchte der osma- 
nischen Dtchtkunst^ 1. 151 — 156, 179; Gibb, 
A History of Ottoman Poetry^ li. 138 — 225. 
Cf. also the Catalogues by Flugel, Pertsch, Rieu 
(Theodor Menzel.) 

I^AmI, a coast-town in HadramGt, about 
18 miles N. E. of Shihr [q. v.], near Ra^s Sharma 
in a very picturesque and fertile district Like 
Makalla and Shihr it belongs to the Kuwait! of 
ShibSm [q. v.] and has, as the name shows, thermal 
wells of the temperature of boiling water. The 
houses of the little town are low and built of 
mud; in the centre of the town and on the shore 
there are two important hisn. The inhabitants are 
mainly fishermen; and their number was estimated 
by Capt. Haines at 500 in 1839. Behind the 
town lie thick palmgroves and fields with luxu- 
rious crops of Indian corn 

Bibliography', Captain S B. Haines, 
Memoir to accompany a chart of the south coast 
of Arabia etc. in fournal of the London Royal 
Geogr, Society (ix.), 1839, p. 153, K. Ritter, 
Die Erdkunde,^ xii. 635, 639; Van den Berg, 
Hadhramout (Batavia 1886), p. ii; Leo Hirsch, 
Reisen in Sudarabien^ Makraland und Hadia- 
mut (Leiden 1897), p. ii, 37, 38, Th Bent 
and Mrs. Th. Bent, South Arabia (London 1900), 
p. 210 , 21 1. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

^Amid B. al-^^AbbXs AbU Muhammad, born 
in 223 (837), died 31 1 (923), according to the 
satirist Ibn Bassaro, in early life a waterseller 
and vendor of pomegranates, was one of the 
ablest financiers of the ^Abbasid Caliphs 
al-Muwaffak and al-Muktadir. He combined the 
collection of the khard^ and diyal of WSsit (from 
273 = 886) with that of Ears (from 287 = 900) 
Mid Basra. In 306 (918) he was appointed vizier, 
Mid afterwards was given ‘^All b al-I)jarrah as 
his n^ib. His financial administration resulted in 
riots in Baghdad and his strong measures with 
lissenters like the Karmatians, §0fis (execution of 
i]-Hallfldl [q. V.]) and particularly the ImSmIya 
imprisonment of Ibn Rul^, the Imamus wakil) 
inally brought about his fall. He was tortured 
yy the new vizier's son, Ibn al-FurSt and put in 
he pillory; he died in WSsif soon afterwards, 
ipparently of poison. 

Bibliography', HiUd al-§Sbi, Historical 


Remains ed, Amedroz, Index s. v. (In his pre- 
face, p. 18, the editor gwes as a vivid picture 
of this cunning and ruthless financier). 

(Louis Massignon.) 

^AMID (the Mfr/vifc of Khalkokondyles, p. 65, 
66, and Mr difyve of Phrantzes, p. 82 ; for Hamid al- 
Din ^), was the founder of the dynasty called after 
him Hamid-oghlu. He had been the leader of the 
Turkoman tribes on the Byzantine frontier of the 
Seldiulj:id kingdom of KSnia, “in the mountainous 
j region between Adalia and KSnia" (Abu *l-FidS), 

1 corresponding to the ancient Pisidia; we find him 
finally independent by the end of the vii^h century 
of the Hidjra. Of his successors we know: i. his 
son Felek al-Din Dnndar Bey, who took 
up his residence in Eger dir, since then known 
as b'clekabad. In 724 H. TlmurtSsh, the governor 
of Ilkham Aba Sa^d BahadOr in Asia Minor, put 
an end to his rule Shortly before this Thabit b. 
Hamid had conquered Adalia (Abu * 1 -Fida), w'hich 
remained under the rule of the Hamid-oghlus till 
the Teke-oghlus took possession of it; 2. Khidir 
bey, son of Dnndai. During his reign, which 
began in 728 H., he conquered the distiicts Ak- 
shehir, Beyshehrl and Seidlshehrl. We suppose 
him to be identical with Seif al-Din Kaidar, 
mentioned in the Kitdb aLtnsha,^ Not. et Extr, xiii. 
361, Note 3), and his name-sake the governor of 
Adalia quoted by ^ihab al-Din reigning in 728 H. 
Nedjmal-DinAbu Ishak, son ofDundar. Ibn 
Battuta visited him in Egrldur {Voyages.^ ii. 267), 
as well as his brother Mehemmed Celebi who 
was residing m Gol-hnSr. 4. Elyas Bey who 
was continually at war with his neighbours, the 
KSraman-oghlus, and was defeated by them several 
times. 5, KemSl al-Din Ilusain Bey, son of 
ElySs, who sold the greater part of his dominions to 
Sultan Murad I in 783 H. The latter’s successor 
Bayazid I put an end to Husain Bey’s rule in 793 H. 
Of his son Mustafa we know only that he had been 
following Murad I a year before, and that he 
fought in the battle of Kossova. The provmces in 
the Eastern part of the country with the cities of 
Akshehir, Beysljehri and Seidlshehri were then 
occupied by the Karaman-oghlu and afterwards 
formed a source of continual dispute between 
them and the different Ottoman SultSns. Dunng 
the invasion of Asia Minor by Tlmflr (1402 — 
1403) the country was devastated several times 
by his troops, and Timur ended his expedition 
by storming the fortresses of Uluborlu and Egerdir 
(Sharaf al-Din, Zaferndme.^ li. 448, 456, 464, 484 et 
seq.). Under Turkish government the dominion of 
the Hamidoghlus was formed into a sandjal^ of the 
eyMct Anadolu called Hamid-eli, and Isparta be- 
came the residence of the Sandja|^-bey (cp. the 
description in the Dj ihannumd.^ p. 639). Nowadays 
it figures as a sandjak of the wilSyet Kdnia under 
the name of Hamid-SbSd. After Isparta we may 
mention as towns of importance Uluborlu, Egerdir, 
Burdur, Ke 5 iborlu, ^Asl ICara-agha 5 (= AghlasHn) 
and Yalowa6; then the lake of Burdur and the 
lakes of Egerdir and Hafran, and the lake of Bey- 
shchrl, the country being an important lake district. 
The chief products of the country arc “Hamld- 
wheaU’, opium, tobacco, traganth {ketre').^ carpets, 
cotton and cloths of mixed fabric [aldcPia and 
bdgN&st)^ leather and silver goods. 

Since the continuation of the Smyrna — I^ndr 
Railway the countr>' has been opened up to com- 
merce and civilisation, as far as the lake district. 
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The numerous mosques and madrasas in Isparta, 
Egirdir, Oluburlu, Burdur and the collections of 
manuscripts in these towns belong to the older 
period. 

Bibliography, Revue Historique puhliee 
par Vlnsiitnt d'^Htstoire Ottomane,^ p. 938 — 
947 (History of the Hamid-oghlus by Mehem- 
mcd ^Anf); §hihab al-Dln in the Notices and 
Extraits,^ xiii. 338, 352, 360, 372; Abu’l-Feda^, 
Gcographie,^ Vol. ii., Part 2, p. 132 of Reinaud^s 
edition; Dnh'dnnumU,^ p. 639; Munedjdjimbashl, 

559 ? 'ib 35 Hamilton, Researches in 

Asia Minor i. 470 — 501; ii. 340 — 368; Fried- 
rich Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien,^ p. 118 — 170. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

^AMIdI, HamId al-DIn AbU Bakr ^Omar b. 
MahmUd Balkhi, a Persian writer of maljiamas, 
died m 559 (1164); he wrote his makamas, some 
of which are to be considered munazarat,^ in 551 
(1156) on the model of his Arab predecessors al- 
Ilamadhani and al-Harlrl. Their number is 23 or 
24; printed, Cawnpore 1268 (1852), Lucknow 1879, 
Teheran (1873). 

Bibliography. Ethd in Grundriss der 
Iran, Phil,,^ 11. 228; Browne, A Literary Hts- 
tory of Persia,^ 11. 346 et seq,\ Rieu, Cat of 
Pers, MSS. in the Brit. Mus..^ p 747 
]^A-MIM b. Mann AllXh b HarIz b ^Amr, 
of the Berber tribe of B. Zerwal in the Rif, known 
as al-Muftarl (the forger). He attempted to 
introduce a new religion among the Ghomara, 
which, although not exactly in its practices, at 
least m its dogmas proceeded from Islam. His 
period of activity covered the years 313 — 325 
Of the canonical prayers he only retained those at 
sunrise and sunset; he abolished the fast of Ra- 
madan and replaced it by fasting on the three (or 
ten) last days of this month, on two days in 
Shawwal and on the Wednesday forenoon and 
Thursday of each week. The breach of this rule was 
punished by a fine of 6 head of cattle. He abolished 
pilgrimage, purification and complete ablution and 
allowed the eating of pork; on the other hand, 
he forbade the eating of fishes, which were not 
killed in the lawful fashion, the heads of all 
animals and birds' eggs were likewise forbidden 
food. To this day the Tuareg and the Berber 
tribe of Shenua near Tipasa will not eat hens’ 
eggs. Ha-mim wrote a book which the Muslim 
historians call a Kurban. His aunt Tangit (var. 
Talyah, Taba^ih) was supplicated in the prayers 
of the faithful and regarded as a prophetess, as 
was her sister DadjU. He won many adherents 
and fell m a battle with the MahmQda near Tan- 
gier m 319 or, according to others, 329 But the 
religion which he founded did not die with him. 

Bibliography*. al-BakrI, Kifab al-Masaltk 
(Text), p. 100- 10 1 ; Ibn Abl Zar^, Rawd aLKtrlas 
(cd. Torn berg), 1. 62-63; Kitab al-Istib^ar (ed. 
Krcmer, Wien 1853), p. 80; Ibn ^Idbarl, KitUb 
al-Bayan (cd. Dozy), i. 198; Ibn KhaldUn, 
Kithb allfbar.^ vi.’2l6; al-Nuwairl, in the appen- 
dix to Histoire des Berberes.^ transl. de Slane, ii. 
492-493; Foumel, Les Beibers.^ li. 156; R. Bas- 
set, Recherches sur la religion dcs Berberts (Pans 
1910), p. 47-48; V. Kremer, Gesch. der herrsch. 
Ideen des Islam^ p. 383 ; Goldziher in Zeitschr, der 
Deutsch, Morgenl, Gesell,^ Vol. xli. 55. 

(RENfc Basset.) 

lyiAMMAD, a Berber ruler,* founder of 
the Ffammfidid dynasty, son of the ZIrid 


BulukkIn [q. v.], chief of the ^anhSdja and governor 
of the Ma^rib under the Faiimid Caliph al-Mu 4 zz, 
was given the governorship of Ashir [q. v., i. 482b 
et seq.] in 377 (987-988) by his brother al-MansUr, 
Bulukkin’s successor. For several years he valiantly 
championed the cause of the Sanhadja, continued 
the war against the ZenEta, who had invaded the 
central Maghrib, with the aid of his brother Ittii- 
weft, and in 391 (looo-iooi) put down the re- 
bellion of his uncles MSksin, ZEwI and Halal, 
whom he besieged in Shenwa and forced to sub- 
mit [cf. BADls ABU mennXd, i. 556 l> et seq.'\. In 395 
(1004-1005) he raised the siege of Aghir which 
the ZenSta, the allies of the rebels, were trying 
to take, thus restoring the supremacy of the 
Sanhadja throughout Central Maghrib and in 398 
(1007-1008) built himself a strong mountain for- 
tress, al-KaPa [q. v. and ALGERIA, i. 265b] as a 
secure place of refuge in case of another hostile 
invasion. But soon afterward? his feudal lord B 5 dls 
Aba Mennad, successor of the Zirid al-MansUr, 
wished to rescind Hammad’s governorship of the 
distiict of Tidjis and Constantine in favour of his 
son al-Mu'i7z, the latter thereupon rose against 
Badfs, at the same time revoking his allegiance 
to the Fatimids and declaring himself a vassal of 
the ^Abbasids Badis marched against the rebel 
and shut him up in al-KaFa, but died during the 
siege (406 = 1016). The war continued between 
Hammad and al-Mu^izz, the son and successor of 
Badis, and was concluded by a treaty, which was 
negotiated by al-Ka^d, a son of Hammad, (408 = 
1017-1018) It resulted in the dismemberment of 
the Zirid kingdom* Hammad received Mila, Tobna, 
the Zab, Ashir and all the lands of the central 
Maghrib, which he was likely to conquer. “From 
that hour” writes Ibn Khaldun “the two rivals laid 
down their weapons and allied themselves by 
marriages, after dividing the kingdom between 
them. The §anhadja dynasty was thus divided into 
two lines, that of al-Manshr in Kairawan and of Ham- 
mad in al-KalV’. Hammad died there in 419 (1028). 

Bibliography'. Ibn I^aldUn, Histoire des 

Berberes.^ transl. de Slane, ii 16 et jr^,43, 

Fourncl, Les Berbers., ii. (G. Yver.) 

HAMMAD al-RAWIYA, 1. e. the transmit- 
ter, namely of old Arabic poetry. He was 
born in 75 (694-695; Ibn Khali.* 95) in Kafa: 
his father, whose name is differently given (Hur- 
muz, Maisara, Sabur) and who bore the kunyc 
Abu Lailfi, was a Dailami prisoner of war. Ham 
mJd’s speech also betrayed his origin. 

He won great fame from his comprehensive 
knowledge of pre-IslSmic as well as of Islamic 
poetry, of battles and Bedouin dialects. It is even 
said of him that he could recite kasidas of the 
iOjfthiliya of considerable length, rhyming in each 
letter of the alphabet, a hundred for each letter, 
and that he could at once decide whether a poem 
was old or modern. Great value was placed on 
his judgment on poets and poetry. He was almost 
always able to delect plagiarism and borrowings. 
He himself was less conscientious however in 
transmitting and used his gifts to smuggle verses 
of his own into ancient poems, a proceeding foi 
which aI-Mufad<j[al al-^bbl censured him and 
for which al-Msdidl took him to task {Agi. i, 
172, i6 ct seq.). 

As Noldeke has pointed out, ^alllmSd*s great 
merit is that he collected the Mu^alla^ [q, v.], 

He was one of the three ^ammadUn (with 
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Hammfid and Hammltd b. abZibriV^fin), 

who, bound by ties of closest friendship, caroused 
and worshipped the Muse together and were all 
suspected of sam^afa. Among his friends were 
also the poets Mutf b. lyfis and YahyS b. ZiySd. 

He enjoyed the favour of the Caliph Yazid II ; 
he was afraid of HishSm, but the latter also is 
said to have once invited him to court and richly 
rewarded him. This story, however, is doubtful on 
account of an anachronism and features similar to 
those of an anecdote related of Walld II. This 
last Caliph in particular often entertained himself 
by listening to HammSd’s recitations. — Hammfid 
fxpected little good from the ^Abbftsids. He was 
me of the poets who left Baghdad in the reign 
)f al-MansQr “to seek a livelihood”; he then 
vent to Knfa; the Caliph however is said to 
lave invited him back to Baghdad from Basra 
lut the latter’s son DjaTar, into whose presence 
lammad allowed himself to be taken by his friend 
dutt' at the latter’s sollicitation, treated him shame- 
ully, when a verse recited by the poet proved 
listasteful to his superstitious notions. 

The date of his death is differently given 155 
Ibn ^allikSn), 156 (FiArts/) or in the Caliphate 
►f al-Mahdi, i. e. 158 or later; in in. 80 

he IS even associated with al-Rashid. 

Btbltography Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab al- 
Ma^artf Wustcnfeld), p. 169, 268, Kttab 
al-Sk^r wal-^u^ar^ (ed. de Goeje), p. 157,6, 
482 et seq.^ 490; Fthrist^ P- 9 I ttseq.^ 

V. 164 — 175, and passtm\ Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, 
^Ikd (ed. Cairo 1316), iii. 96; Fragm, JJtst» 
Arab, (ed. de Goeje), i. 126 et seq,^ Ibn Khal- 
likSn (ed. Wustenfeld), N®. 204 (transl. de Slane, 

1 470 et ^eq Khtzanat al-AJab,^ iv. 128 et 
seq,^ Noldeke, Bettrdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
der alten A^aber,^ p. xx. et seq,,^ and Encyil. 
Brtt, xviii. 633l>; Brockelmann, Gesch, der 
arab, Ltt 1. 18, 63. (C. van Arendonk.) 

^ammAda (also called gada in the Sahara 
Ltlas and tastlt in Berber), a form assumed by 
levations of the ground in the Sahara, 
ccordtng to E. F. Gautier (Sahara A/gerten^ 
’hap, I), “the form assumed by the desert in the 
lateaus”, usually appears as a broad flat surface 
^hich is sometimes slightly undulating but rarely 
raversed by ravines. The edge of the plateau 
ften consists of long series of steep slopes with 
ither well marked contours which are called baten 
r ^ebel. The upper surface is devoid of vege- 
ition on account of the utter absence of soil 
nd covered with stones, which sometimes are 
road and flat and sometimes consists of small 
plinters which are formed by the breaking up 
f the rocks through the sudden changes of tem- 
erature and severely impede the progress of men 
nd animals. The HammSda thus forms an almost 
isunnoun table barrier to traffic through the Sahara, 

) that the caravans prefer to go round rather 
lan cross them. The most important HammSda 
'C, the HammSda al-Harisba, west of Tawdeni, 
ic ^ammSlda of Tinghert, south of the Eastern 
rg, the HammSda of MurzO^ and notably the 
ammSda al*llamra^ in the south of Tnpolitania, 
htch is 140 miles broad and 400 long, and 
aches an elevation of 1600 — 2000 feet. 

Bibliagraphy See the article Sahara. 

, (G. Yver ) 

^AMMADIDSy a Berber dynasty in Cen- 
al Magfarib, which was founded in 405(1014) 


by HammSd b, Bulukkin [q. v,] and overthrown 
in 547 (1152) by the Almohads. They had to 
wage continual warfare on the ZenSta, who threa- 
tened them from the west, the ZIrlds, the former 
lords of the central Maghrib and lastly from the 
second half of the xi^l' century onwards against 
the Hilftll Arabs also. Al-KS^id, HammSd’s succes- 
sor (419—446 = 1028—1 1*54.105*5), defeated Ham- 
mSma, son of Mu^izz b. Zirl b. ^Atlya and forced 
his cousin, the Zlrld al-Mu^izz b. B&dls, the ruler 
of Kairawan, who had besieged him in al-Kafa 
to sign a truce (432 = 1040). To show clearly 
his independence of his Zirld cousin, when al- 
MuHzz had cast off the suzerainty of the Ffipmid 
Caliph, he had the khutba read in the latter’s 
name. Soon afterwards the invasion of the Hilall 
Arabs by destroying the power of the Zfrids of 
Kairawan in 443 = 105 1, assured the supremacy 
of the IlammSdids in the Maghnb. After Buluk- 
kin b. Muhammad, second successor of al-K 5 ^id 
had suppressed the rising of the Beni Romman 
of Biskra [q. v., i. 732], he penetrated in the 
extreme Maghrib and seized the town of Fas, the 
notables of which he carried off as hostages. On 
his return from this campaign he was murdered 
by his cousin al-NSsir, whose sister Tanmirt he 
had put to death 

The reign of al-N 3 sir b. ‘AlennSs (454 — 481 = 
1062 — 1088-1089; on the variants of the name 
‘^Alennas, see al-Baydn al~Mughnb transl. by 
Fagnan, i. 445, note 3) and that of his successor 
al-Mansur (481 — 498 = 1088-1089 — II04-1105) 
form the golden age of the HammSdid dynasty. 
After al-Nasir had become lord of Algiers, Mil- 
yana, Hamza, NigSus and Constantine, the govern- 
ment of which he entrusted to his sons or brothers, 
he endeavoured to extend his kingdom eastwards 
by taking advant.age of the feuds that had broken 
out among the Arab tribes. For a time he was 
recognised as their ruler by the people of the 
districts of KasUliya, Kairawan, Susa, Sfax and 
Tunis. After his defeat at Sbeitla in 457 = 1064, 
however, he could not prevent the devastation of 
the distncts of Zab and Hodna by the Hil3ll 
Arabs and their allies, the MaghrSwa of Tripoli, 
led by al-Mustansir b. l^azrHn. In the end, how- 
ever, al-Nisir w^on the upper hand; the Z5b was 
reconquered and Hammadid troops penetrated to 
the Sahara as far as Wargla. These successes 
made him the most powerful ruler in the whole 
Maghrib. To raise the prosperity of his subjects 
by increasing trade, he eagerly endeavoured to 
attract Italian merchants to Bougie [q. v., i. 766 
et seq ] which had been founded by him. He also 
corresponded with the Pope Gregory VII through 
the intermediary of the pnest Servandus, after- 
wards Bishop of Bona. 

Al-MansOr, al-NSsir’s successor, moved his resi- 
dence to Bougie in 483 r= 1090-1091, being con- 
tinually threatened in al-KaPa by the inroads of 
the Arab Bedouins He regained the cities of Bona 
and Constantine, which the HammSdid rulers had 
given over to the Zfrids, subdued the Kabyls of 
the district round Bougie and paid particular at- 
tention to the defence of his lands against the 
Almoravids. When the latter had taken Tlcmccn 
(474 = 1081-1082) they won the Benfi WamennU, 
who had till then defended the western l^ammftdid 
frontiers, to their side and threatened the central 
Maghrib. Al-Man$Qr, who had taken bands of 
Hilslf mercenaries into his service, took the field 
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repeatedly against them, till the defeat of the Al- 
moravid general Ibn Tinamert at Cjebel Tessala 
and the recapture of Tlemcen by al-MansUr 496 = 
1 1 02 checked the progress of the Almoravids. 
Successful campaigns against the Berbers , who 
had risen in several districts, finally completed 
the restoration of order. 

Soon afterwards however, the decline of Ham- 
madid power began. The successes of al-^AzIz 
(498—515 = 1104— -1121), al-MansUr’s successor, 
whose fleet captured Cjerba and who defeated 
the Arabs who had invaded Hodna, were only 
temporary. His successor YahyS, devoted to women 
and the chase, proved utterly incapable of coping 
with the ever increasing danger that threatened 
his kingdom from without. In 1136 the Genoese 
plundered Bougie, the Berbers again became restive, 
the Hilali Arabs continued their raids, and finally 
the Almohads invaded the central Maghrib. On 
the approach of 'Abd al-Mu^min, the Hammadid 
al-Ka^d, governor of Algiers, abandoned the city 
without oflfenng any resistance Seba, another brother 
of the Sultan, suflered a defeat at Bougie, while 
YahyS himself fled from his capital which was 
thereupon occupied by ^Abd al-Mu^min [q. v., 1. 
51*^] without opposition. After Us fall al-Kal'^a 
was razed to the ground by the invaders Yahya, 
who had first of all fled to Bona, and then to 
Constantine, finally surrendered to the conqueror 
without sinking a blow (547=1152). He was 
taken a prisoner to Marrakush and then to Sale, 
where he died in 558 (1163). 

Chronological survey of the hammXdid 

DYNASl Y. 

List of the Hammadid lulers 

Hammad b. Bulukkin . 405 — 419 (1014 — 1028) 
al-KaSd, son of Ilammad 419 — 446 (1028 — 1055) 
Muhsin, son of al-Ka'^id . 446 
Bulukkin b. Muhammad. 447 — 454 (1055 — 1062) 
al-Nasir b. ^Alennas , . 454 — 481 (1062 — 1088; 
al-Mansur, son of al-Nasir 481 — 498 (1088 — 1x04) 
Badis, son of al-MansOr . 498 
al-^Aziz, son of al-Mansur 498 — 515 (1105 — 1122) 
Yahya, son of al-^Aziz . . 515 — 547 (1122 — 1152) 
Bibliography Ibn fChaldun, Histone des 
Beiberes^ transl. de Slane, Vol ii. p. 43 et seq.\ 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil at-Tawarikh^ in Ibn Khal- 
dan, Berberes^ (ransl. de Slane, Vol. 11 , appendix 
v. ; Fournel, lus Berberes^ Paris 1875, Vol li , 
E. Mercier, Histoire de VAfttque septenlrtonale^ 
Vol. i. Chap. xiii. Vol. li. Chap, ii. — vii; Ibn 
^Idbfirl, al-Bayan al-Mughrtb^ I, 264, 287, 
308—310 (Trans, by Fagnan, I, 375, 41 1, 
445 — 45^)1 Fagnan, /bfi al-At^r Annalcs 

du Maghreb et de VEspagne (Alger 1898), p. 402, 
454, 471 — 479, 572 et seq,^ 604; Muller, /x4zw, 
II, 621 et seq,, 629—631, 649. (G. YvKR ) 

^AMMAL (Ar. hamala “to carry”), messen* 
ger, porter. In countries where the roads and 
means of transit are still very primitive, the porter 
is indispensable for the transport of all kinds of 
goods. In Muslim lands the iMinmUl are therefore 
numerous and much employed; sometimes they 
carry burdens, which in other countries would 
only be dispatched with the help of beasts of 
burden or conveyances. The simplest equipment 
used by the fyammUl is a fairly thick rope which he 
ties round the object to be carried and thus keeps 
it firm on his back. But where the hamm^l are 


organised into gilds as in Constantinople, they 
carry on their backs a padded saddle {semer) 
covered with leather resting on a piece of leather 
on the back (ar^aly^). On this the weight of the 
but den rests and it takes the place of a porteFs crate. 
If however the burden is too heavy for one man, 
several work together by taking a long stick (jyryE) 
between each two from which the trunk or bale 
is hung by ropes. — When the ^mmSl are going 
thiough a crowd carrying burdens they push and 
shove the people aside, at the same time calling 
out m Arabic: CPa rasak (jpahrak) “Mind your 
head (or back)”, or in Turkish: Dokunmasyn (JlooV 
out) or varda (Ital. guarda). In Pera the European 
women are earned in sedan-chairs (sedia')^ like 
those which were used in Europe in the xviii^b 
century; this service also is in the hands of the 
hammaL _ (Cl. Huart.) 

HAMMAM (lit. “heater”, Ar. hamma “to heat”, 
Hcbr. hdmam “to be warm”^, a hot steam-bath. 
These are isolated buildings commumcating with 
the street or market place by more or less im- 
posing door; they consist of a number of large 
rooms surrounded by little chambers and crowned by 
domes pierced with holes to admit the light, which 
filters through httle glass bells like bottle-bottoms. 
The first room to be entered is the maslakh (apo^ 
dyterium^ spoliatortuni)^ where the clothes are 
taken off and put up into a bundle which is en- 
trusted to the owner of the bath; in the centre 
is a basin with a jet of water {Jiskiya), The 
harara {caldartum^ sudatw) is next entered, a large 
room filled wnth steam , to avoid touching the super- 
heated marble floor, wooden shoes or slippers 
with high heels are worn (kabhab) Here the bather 
stays till he perspires; the attendant then takes 
him into one of the little chambers with a basin 
(tnaghtas^ piscina)^ which surround the harara^ or 
into one where there are hot and cold taps {ha- 
nafJya\ and rubs his body, after making all his 
joints crack, with a horse hair-glove {kis\ which 
lemoves the epidermis in grey rolb, and covers 
him entirely with frothy soap, beaten up to a lather 
by means of a lif (palm-fibres), till he is quite 
clean. All that is now to be done is to wash in 
hot water, dry and wrap oneself up, including 
the head, in clean linen and go back to the mas- 
lath to rest there smoking and drinking lemonade 
or coffee. On days, w'hen the bath is reserved for 
women, a piece of cloth is hung across the outer 
door In winter, the clothes are taken off in a 
room between the maslath and the harara^ which 
corresponds to the teptdarium and b called bait 
awwal (first room). 

In Persian the hammam is called garm-abe^ the 
apodytenum bine (H. Fert6, yourn. As , 8^^» Ser., 
vii. 391, note 2) and in Turkish tUamken (Pers. 
^ame-ken). 

Bibliography', E. W. Lane , Modern 

Egyptian s,^ li. 41 et seq,; Baedeker, Palos tma 

und (1910), p, xxviii. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

^ammUdios. The HamniGdids are the suo 
cessors of the two sons of the descendant of the 
Prophet HammGd b. MaimGn b. A^mad b. ^Ali 
b. ^Uboid Allah b. ‘Omar b, Idris b. 'Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan b. ^AlT b. Abl 'pllib, who are con- 
nected with the Idrlsids of Morocco (172 — 375 == 
788—985) through Idris b. ‘^Abd Allah (q. v.] 
founder of the dynasty. In the confiiidon of the 
civil war that preceded the fall of the Umaiyads 
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of Cordova^ the elder brother, al-KSsim, obtained 
the governorship of Algeciras [q, v.] and his am- 
bitious younger brother ‘‘All that of Tangier and 
Ceuta. After conquering Malaga the latter over- 
threw the feeble Umaiyad SulaimSn al-Musta^in 
(407 = 1016) and made himself Caliph in Cordova. 
After his assassination the brother al-KSsim did the 
same (408 = 1018), in 412-413 = 1021-1022 he 
was driven from the throne by his nephew, YahyS 
b. ^Alr, but regained it in 413-414=1022-1023, 
at the same time ruling Malaga 1018 — X021 and 
1022 — 1025. ^Ali’s descendant’s (8) maintained 
themselves in Malaga from 1025 till 1057, when 
It passed to the Berber Zirid prince HSdls [q. v.] of 
Granada, while Algeciras remained under the sway of 
al-Kasim’s son Muhammad al-Mahdi(43i — 440 = 
1039 — 1048) and his grandson al-K^im al-Wathtk 
(440 — 450=1048 — 1058), when It \\as taken by 
the ^Abbfidids [q. v.] of Seville. ^Ali’s son YahyS 
ruled Malaga 416 — 427 = 1025—1035 and was 
succeeded by Idris I al-Muta^aiyad 427 — 431 = 
1035 — 1039, Hasan al-Mustansir 431 — 434 = 
1039 — 1042, Idris II al-^Ali 434 — 438 = 1042 — 
1046, Muhammad I al-Mahdi 438 — 444 == 1046 — 
1052, Idris III al-Muwaffak 444-445 = 1052-1053, 
Idiis 11 (second reign) 445 = 1053, and lastly 
Muhammad III al-Musta^li 446 — 449 = 1054 — 
105*7. 

Just as the half berbensed early Hammudids 
shared a glory reflected from the dying Caliphate 
of Cordova, a century later the dynasty has the 
darkness into which it was sinking illumined by 
the scholarship of the court geographer of the 
Norman Roger II of Sicily in Palermo, al-Shanf 
al-Idrisi [q, v.], the grandson of the kindly but 
feeble Idris II of Malaga. 

B tb It ogr ap hy * Dozy, Iltstoire des Musnl- 
mans d'^Espagne^ ui. 312 et stq , iv. 299 , Guillen 
Robles, Malaga musulmana^ Malaga 1880, p. 
58 — 124; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tomberg, ix 188 
et seq,\ Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al-Ioat^ iv. 152 — 
155 (following him Bustilnl, Dairat al-Ma^'drif^ 
VII. 229 et seq^\ Abdolwdhid al-Marr6koshi, The 
History of the Almohades^ p. 40 et scq.\ Codera, 
Tratado de numtsmdtica ardbtgo-espahola^ Madrid 
^^79^ P* 1*3 — *30? He la Rada y Delgado, 
Catdlogo de monedas ardbigas espaholas^ Madrid 
1892, p. 74 — 78; Antonio Vivcs y Escudcro, 
Monedas de las dtnastias ardbtgo-espatiolas^ Ma- 
drid 1893, p. 98 — 107, Niltzel, Catalog der 
orientahschen Munzen^ Berlin, li. (1902), 66 — 
82; Codera, Estudws critteos de htstoria drabe 
espahola (= Colecctbn de estudtos drabe s ^ vii. 
301 — 322: Hamudfes de Malaga y Algeciras, 
noticias toraadas de Abenhazam) 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

^AMRlN, in Yakut (iii. 7) Humrin, the later 
name for the older BirimmS [q*v.]; a chain of 
low hills (600 — 1000 feet) about 500 miles long, 
which begins in Mesopotamia about the latitude 
of Hadr, separating the Assyrian plains from the 
Mesopotamian, in the south the plains of lyiOzis- 
tgn from those of the ^att al-^Arab, and finally 
loses its identity in border ranges of South IrSn. 
The remarkable length of this quite homogeneous 
range is w'ell known to the Bedouins and fellahin, 
and has given rise to fanciful notions, e. g. as early 
as Ysl^Gt, who speaks of the Ufabal bi 

as of an ocean surrounding the earth. 
Besides In Yskht the modern name of the range 
is also found as early as 758 A. H. in the great 


wakflya inscription of the Madrasa al-MirdjSulya 
(cf. L. Massignon, Mission en Misopotamie^ Inst, 
Frang, d'Arch, Oiient.^ Cairo X912, p. 16 and 
28). In the Turkish work (not yet printed) Dj dmf' 
alAnwdi ft Mandkib al^Abhy^r of §affi al-Din 
Tsfi al-K5diri al-Nakshhandl al-BandanIdjI of 1077 
A. H. a tomb not yet identified of MS^jid al-KurdI 
(died 567) is mentioned on the Hamrln as a well 
known place of pilgrimage (cf. 0, r., p. 60). 

(E. IIerzfeld) 

HAMUN. a name given in E. Persia, AfghS- 
nistiln and BaloCistan to the salt swamps, which 
sometimes swell into extensive lakes, occupying 
the depiessions of the Iranian plateau. The most 
important of these is the HSmun of Slstan. The 
northern part of this is a permanent lake which 
expands towards the south in seasons of flood. 
The water when floods are exceptionally high 
flows, into the God-i Zirah, a depression at a 
still lower level. This then forms a lake which 
surrounds SistSn to the south and nearly meets 
the Helmand River. This overflow occurs on an 
average once m ten years. The hill on which the 
fort of K5h-i KhwSdja stands is sui rounded by 
the Hamhn, and becomes an island at times. The 
Helmand, l^ashrud, Farah-rud and Harnd-rud fall 
into this HSmun. Other important Hamuns are 
that of Djaz-Morian in Persian Balo5istan and that 
of Mashkel in Balo^istan. 

Bibliography Ferrier, Caravan joutneys 
(London 1857); Belle w, Ftom the Indus to the 
Tigris (London 1875), Iloldich, The Indian 
Borderland (London 1901), Mac-Mahon, Sur- 
vey and exploration in Sis tan (in Geogr,Journ,^ 
xxviii), Molesworth Sykes, lourth journey tn 
Persia,, do. xix. (M. Longworth Dames.) 
HAMZA (a.), lit “compression”, is the name 
given to the glottal stop or toneless guttural ex- 
plosive, which is said to be almost equal in value 
to ^ain among the Tamimis [q. v , 1 299a] and 
indeed the sign foi hamza is derived from that 
for \itn. For further details sec the articles alib 
and baina baina and the literature there quoted. 

(H. Bauer.) 

HAMZA, son of ‘^Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of 
the Prophet, and his fosterbrother, as Tradition 
adds in the effort to glorify this hero of the 
earliest days of Islam, otherwise so little known. 
Ignorant panegyrists make him at the same time 
take part in the FidjSr wars [q. v.], but this 
statement is a fiction, according to the author of 
the Kitnb al-Aghdm At first, like the other Ha- 
sbimls, he adopted a hostile attitude to the new 
creed. But revolting against the extravagant atti- 
tude of Abo I)jahl, he is said to have attached 
himself to the Prophet two (according to others, 
six) years after the first revelation. He migrated 
with him to Medina and at first led an obscure and 
miserable existence there. One day he so far for- 
got himself under the influence of intoxication as 
to make an onslaught on ^All’s camels with his 
sword. For the rest Hamza is described to us as a 
valiant soldier. This quality won him the title of 
“Lion of God and his Prophet”, which soon found 
a place m poetry. Muhammad made use of his 
services by sending him at the head of a small 
column to hold up a l^uraigb caravan. His fame 
as a soldier is particularly associated with the 
battle of Badr, where he and *^A1I shared the 
honours. He also look part in the siege of the 
Medina Jewish cbn of KainuVS^ He met his fate 
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at the battle of Uhud where he wrought wonders 
of valour. The negro Wahghi pierced him with a 
javelin, tore his breast open and brought hts still 
beating heart to Hind, the mother of Mu^awiya, 
who buried her teeth in it. So at least says one 
story hostile to the Umaiyads and without much 
support. Hamza is said to have been about 57 — 
59 years old. But if our view is coriect, that ten 
years should be deducted from the 60 — 65 years 
usually given to the Prophet, it ^\ill be necessary 
to make Hamza ten years younger also. None of 
Hamza’s children left issue. Cf. also the articles 
BADR and OHOD. 

Bibliogr aphy\ Ibn Sa"d, Tahakat (ed 
Sachau) 111. •, 3 — 115 Ibn Hadjar, I\aba (Egyp- 
tian edition), i. 353-354, II. Lammens, Fattma 
(t les filles de Mahomet^ p. 23, 25, 30, 45, 46, 
138; Ibn HishSni, (ed. Wlistenfeld), p. 69, 
120, 184, 232, 322, 344, 4»9, 433, 442, 485, 
516, 563, 657; Ibn Kais al-Rulfai) at, Diwan 
(ed Rhodokanakis), Nr. xxxix 20 ; Aghant^ iv. 25 , 
XIV. 15, 22; XIX. 81-82, Sprengcr, Das Leben 
des Mohammed ii 69, 81, 88; 111. 100, 120, 
172, 180, H. lammens, I'bge de Mahomet et 
la chronologic de la Sira (your, Asiat, 1911 *, 
p. 209 — 250) (H Lammkns) 

^AMZA B ‘All B. Ahmai>, founder of the 
theological 1 system of tlic Druses and 
author of several treatises, which have obtained 
a place among the sacred books of the Diuses. 
I.ittle is known of his life with certainty. Accord- 
ing to al-Nuwaiil, he belonged to Zawzan (Zuzan) 
in Persia and was by trade a maker of felt (lab- 
bady In 410(1019) he is said to have first publicly 
put forward his doctrines but, according to Hamza’s 
own statements, this took place two years earlier in 
408 (1017), from which yeai the Druses date the 
manifestation of the divine incarnation in the 
person of the FStimid caliph al-Halj:im b. Amr 
Alliih [q. v 11. 225^] and the beginning of the Druse 
era. It is not certain when he came to Egypt, 
possibly in 405 or 406 But after he publicly pro- 
claimed his doctrines in a mosque in Cairo, a not 
broke out and Hamza had to remain in conceal- 
ment for a time under the Caliph’s protection 
What became of him after the latter’s disappea- 
rance (41 1 = 1020) IS unknow'n. He plays a still 
greater role in the leligious system of the Druses 
as A'a^tm al-Zaman or last incarnation of the uni- 
versal intelligence (ahf) According to al-MakIn 
and other authors, he w^as usually called al-Hddi 
1. e. Hadi U-Mustacljibln leader of those who 
obey (the divine call). 

Bibliography' Dc Sacy, Ejcpose de la re- 
ligion des Druzes,^ Introduction p. 387 et seq,^ 
Texie 1. 98 et seq.,^ ii. 2 et seq , ; Blochet, Le 
Messtamsme,^ p. 94 et seq, 

^AMZA, called the S 1 1 i h d 5 r, was born about 
1140 in the district of Dewelu Karahisttr, the son 
of a landed Agha, called Mehemmed; he began 
his career in 1156 in the halwa-hhMffe (honey- 
bakery) of the Imperial kitchen (cf v. Hammer, 
Staatsverfassung etc., 11. 31), but soon his gifts 
won him a position among the pages (enderun-t 
humSyUn^ where he won the favour of Mus^aft III. 
When the latter came to the throne m the ai»‘ 
§afar H71 , he at once appointed Hamza his 
silifidar (sword-bearer, see v. Hammer, /. c, ii. 
238 note), afterwards granted him the rank of 
vizier and betrothed him to the infant princess 
Hibetullah, who died liow’ever on the 15^' Dbu 


* 1 -Hi 4 jdja 1175. From 1172 — 1182, he filled in 
quick succession no fewer than twelve governor- 
ships in Rumelia and Anatolia, in accordance with 
the system then in force of annual change of of- 
fice; in this period he fell into disgrace for a few 
months in 1178 and was banished to Demotica 
with loss of his rank. As wall of Egypt in 1179 
he came into conflict with the MamlQk Emirs and 
the celebrated SbaiM al-Beled ‘Ah Bey (v. Ham- 
mer, Gesch. d, Osm, Reiches,^ viii. 292) and was 
finally driven out of the country by them. When 
in 1182(1768) the Sultan was eager for a breach 
with Russia, but found his bellicose plans op- 
posed by the Grand Vizier Muhsin-zade Muham- 
mad Pasha and the Shaikh al-Islam, he dismissed 
the former on the 2istRabI^ I 1182 and appointed 
in his place his old favourite the Sihhdar Hamza, 
who was at that time governor of Anadolu. A few 
days after his arrival in the capital the new grand 
vizier had the ultimatum toJ[lussia approved at a 
great council and imprisoned the Russian resident 
Obreskow, who declined to fulfil the demands 
of the Porte, in the Seven Towers (41b and 6*b 
October 1768, see v. Hammer, Gesch, d, Osm, 
Reiches,^ viii. 312 r/ seql)\ in consequence the un- 
fortunate war with Russia broke out, which was 
only concluded by the peace of Kficiik Kainardja 
in 1774. Hamza Pasha did not live to see the 
beginning of hostilities; he was suddenly dismis- 
sed fiom office on the l^umsds II 1182 (20‘b 
Oct. 1768), the reason given being insanity, but 
others say at the instigation of the Khan of the 
Crimea and sent to Crete as governor of Canea; 
on his way thither he died at Gallipoli in the 
same month 

Bibliography* Hadikat al-lVuzera,^ conti- 
nuation of Ahmed Ejawid, p. 16 et seq, \ Sidjtll-i 
"^Osrnani,^ li. 254 (biography) , Chronicle of Ahmed 
Wasif, V. Hammer, Gesch, des Osm, Retches,^ 
viii passim. (J. II. Mordtmann). 

HAMZA HAMID PASHA, son of a merchant 
of Dew’elu Karahisar, named Ahmed Agha, w^as 
born in Constantinople in liio and entered upon 
his official career in the offices of the Sublime 
Poite. Ow’ing to the protection of the celebrated 
Raghib Pasha (Grard vizier 1170 — 1176), w'hose 
pupil he was in the elaborate prose of the official 
style, he receded a secretarial appointment to the 
Grand Vizier on the 19*^ Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1153 (5*b 
January 1 741), which he held for many years. On 
the 15‘b Muharram 1169 he was appointed Ra^U 
al-Kuttab (i, e. Minister of Foreign affairs) and, in 
addition to other high offices in the years folio w'- 
ing, three times filled the office of Jhaya to the 
Gland Vizier, i. e. Minister of Home affairs, but 
only for short penods and without further distin- 
guishing himself. After being appointed “vizier of 
the dome” in Rabi‘ II 1176 he took the place of 
the Grand Vizier Raghib Pasha, when the latter 
fell severely ill in RamaeJSn 1176, and on his death 
(24*h Ramadan 1176 = 8'h March 1763) he suc- 
ceeded him. But he was not a strong enough man 
for this position, for, as his biographers say, he was 
slow in coming to a decision and was too fond of 
ease and comfort. The only note-worthy event of 
his period of office was his sending Ahmed ResmI 
Efendi to the court of Frederich 11 in response 
to Graf Rexin’s embassy (cf. Zinkeisen, Gesch, d, 
Osm, Reiches^ V, 897 et seql). After less than a 
year of office he was deposed on the 34^^ Rabl‘^ 
II 1177 = 2f<I Nov. 1763 and sent to Crete, where 
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he remained) except for a brief interval, till 1183. 
In this year at his own request he was given the 
governorship of Qjidda and Habesh and died in 
Mecca m Dhu ^l-Hijjdja 11 83* 

B tbltograp hy\ Biography in the Hadlkat 
al^fFuzera^ continuation of Ahmed Djawld, p. 8 
et seq. \ Seftnet al'Ru^esa , p. 93 et seq , ; Si- 
^OsmSnJy ii. 25$; Wfisifs Chronicle^ pas- 
sim; v. Hammer, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches^ viii. 
259—262. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

^AMZA al-I^RRAnI, a prominent family 
in Damascus of *Alid descent, which for many 
centuries filled the office of Na^lb al-A$hraf there, 
so that the family is sometimes simply called 
Bait al-Nakib. Muhibbi Kkuta^at al-Aihfl^ (n. 105) 
gives the complete genealogy down to the 
(xviitfi) century. As early as 330 (941-942) a 
member of this family, Isma^il b. Husain al-NatIf, 
was Na^lb^ and this office has passed from father 
to son to the present day. Several members of the 
family distinguished themselves by their learning 
and literary g^fts, as may be seen from Muhibbi, 
11. 105 et seq.^ 125 et seq,^ iv. 124 et seq. One of 
the best known members of the family in later 
times was Mahmud Hamza, bom in Damascus in 
1236 (1821), who became Mufti of Syria and won 
the thanks of the oppressed Christians during the 
massacres in his native town (i860) by his con- 
duct. He was the author of an imposing series — 
35 titles are enumerated — of writings, mostly 
on theological-legal subjects , of which several 
have been printed. He was also an excellent cal- 
ligrapher: in his leisure-hours he used to amuse 
himsdf by writing the fatiha on a grain of rice 
or the names of those who fell at Badr on the 
stone of a signet ring. Mahmud Hamza died in 
1305 (1887). 

Btbliogr ap hy . G. ZaidSn, Ma^ahir at- 
11. 165 et seq ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d, 
arab, Ltt.^ li 466 

^AMZA al-I^FAHANI. This IS the shorter 
name by which the philologist and historian 
Abu ‘^Abd Allah Hamza b. al-IIasan al-Isfa- 
HanI is usually known He w'as bom in the viiiffi 
decade of the third century A. H in Isfahan in 
Persia and spent his life — except for a few 
journeys for purposes of study — in his native 
town, where he died between 350 and 360(971 — 
971). Although on his journeys he attended the 
lectures of the most important traditionists of his 
time, his own special field was philology and 
history. His j^Annals”, which became known com- 
paratively early in Europe, have caused him to be 
described almost exclusively as a historian. The 
majority, however, of his works deal with questions 
of philology and lexicography Of the twelve 
works, which he is known to have written, three 
have survived to us viz. “the Annals” {Hamzae Is- 
pqhanensis Annaltum librt x. ed, I. M. E. Gott- 
waldt, Tom. i.. Text. Arab , Tom. 11., Transl. I^t , 
Petrop.-Lipsiae, 1844 — 1848), the Kttab a/-Am(Aat 
Af^al^ is a collection of proverbs in the form 
of comparisons (e. g. more liberal than Hfitim) 
preserved in the Munich Codex Aumer 642, and 
his edition of the Dtwan of AbH Nuwfis (Berlin 
Ms«, Abiwardt, Nr. 7531, and Cairo, iv. 239, be- 
sides 3 incomplete MSS.). 

IjUmca*s writings are characterised by a strong 
personal note. A characteristic of his Is his habit 
of paying particular attention to Persian afifairs, 
readily explained by his Persian origin. He did 


this in his ** Annals** as well as in his philok 
works, in which he delights to discuss P< 
words that have found their way into A 
and Pehlevi etymologies. All his works mor 
bear evidence of a critical attitude, which • 
expresses itself very pithily. His criticism ho^ 
is not, one might perhaps expect, one-sid( 
directed against the Arabs and Hamza cann< 
described as a representative of the ling 
ghu^nblya, the philological reaction against 
bic influence**. — Hamza*s works soon foun 
proval and have been much copied. In part 
al-MaidanI has copied almost literally Ha 
collection of “comparative** proverbs in the si 
section of each chapter of his Ma^ma^ at- An 
Bibliography Goldziher, Muh^ Studx 
209 — 213; Brockelmann, i. X45; Mittv 
Die liter art sc he Tatigkeit Hamza al-/{bai 
{MitteiL d, Sem. f. orient, Sprachen,^ 
Abt. 11 p, 109 — 169); do., Altarabische 
lette und Beschworungen nach Hamza I^bi 
CZettschr. f, Assyr,^ xxvi., 1911, p. 270 et 
do., Abergldubische Vorstellungen und Br 
der alten Arabern nach Hamza al-Ifbahdni { 
ted, d, Sem, f. orient, Sprachen,^ Abt 

(E Mittwoc 

HANAFIS. The Hanafis are those Sunni 
lims who follow the teaching founded by 
Hanifa (died 150 = 767, see above i. 90*’ et 
which has been collected and contained m se 
authoritative, more or less detailed writings < 
pupils. Abu YUsuf [q. v. 1. 114^] and al-Sha 
[q. V.] in particular were the direct pupils of 
Hanifa who developed the system of Fikh on 
master’s pnnciples and placed the Hanafi s 
on a firm basis. Although rival systems aro 
opposition to the Hanafi school, at once in thi 
of the school of MSlik and later in that of 
fi*i, which found more support in certain pai 
the Muslim world, it was always able to 1 
Itself in the eastern lands of the Caliphate 
finally to attain an unchallenged supremacy i 
Ottoman empire. In Central Asia also and in B 
India the majority of the Sunnis belong to 1 
The necessary preparatory work for a hi 
of the Hanafi school has not yet been dori 
that we will not here attempt to define the 
tionship of this school to the others. The usual 
however, is certainly wrong, namely that the Hi 
represent more liberal views than the other scl 
as regards principles they are on exactly the 
ground as the others. For the rest the readei 
be referred to the article FIICH [ii, 103]. 
Arabs have been content to collect biogra[ 
and bibliographical data in the so-called 'fa 
(class-books) among which the best known i 
KutlUbugJia’s [q.v.] compendium edited by F 
Cf. Die Klassen der Hanefitischen Rechtsgele 
by G. FlUgel in Abhandl, der Kbn, Sdchs, Gi 
der fVtssensch,^ vol. 8, Leipzig 1861. For i 
of the kind cf. Httdjdji Khalifa, s. v. It 
therefore be sufficient to mention here a f< 
the most famous legal compendiums, whici 
considered authoritative within the madhhal 
whose authors are all dealt with in separal 
tides. Such are the Hitnb al-Hharaif/ of 
YUsttf, the UpamU al-taghdr of al-ShaibSnl 
Mukklatar of al-^udfiri, the HidUya of al 
ghinftol and its commentaries notably the W 
of Burhan al-Dln Maijmtid, the Farllli 4 of 1 
djSwandi, the Kitdb Ma^/ma^ al- Bahrain o 
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al-S&Hitl, the /fTanz of al-Nasaf! and the 

Multa^ H^Abhur of al-^alabi* 

Bibliography \ as far as not contained in the 
article itself, see the article FUjiH, ii. 10$^ and 
abU ^anIfa, i. 91. 

lljiANAPlYA, a portable waterholder, with a 
cock, placed upon a stand and used for ritual 
ablutions', the name comes from the HanaHs, who 
must use running water for washing or at least 
water which runs from a receptacle at lehtt 10 
ells in height and' breadth. These vessels are usu- 
ally of copper gilt; after use the water runs into 
a copper basin. The Turks have similar water-ves- 
sels but of marble; they are called musluk. They 
are also found in baths. As the most important j 
part of them is the water-cock, the word hana^ 
flya has also received this meaning. 

Bibliography', E. W. Lane, Modern Egyp- 
tiane\ i. 94 et seq. (with illustration), ii. 48. i 

(Cl.. Huart.) 

i^ANBALlS, the adherents of the school Of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal [q v., i. 188 et xr^.]. 

HANDASA, or ^Ilm al-Handasa is the name 
given by the Arabs to Geometry, one of the 
four propaedeutic sciences [cf. the article ^isXsj.The 
word is derived from the Persian verb and^hkl^^ 
(or also andUiidan) = to throw, to project, thence 
also to take the measure, to measure; from this is 
derived the substantive andUzah = size, measure, 
value, which was then used for “geometry” also; 
the geometrician is called al-muhandts in Arabic. 

The Arabs became acquainted with pure (theo- 
retical) geometry through the Elements of Euclid, 
which were first translated by HadjdjSdj b. Yllsuf 
b. Matar (c. 790); later they came to know most 
of the geometrical works of Archimedes and the 
Conic Sections of Apollonius; for the later geo- 
metry they also used the Greek name ^Uma^riya, 
From the Indian SiddhSntas and afterwards from 
the writings of Hero they learned applied (prac- 
tical) geometry, i. e the measurement of surfaces 
and bodies, the elements of trigonometry and 
mensuration. 

Of works on pure geometry by Arabs, 1. e. such 
as call m the aid neither of arithmetic nor al- 
gebra and are based partly on Greek and partly 
on Indian models, we can only mention two* the 
first is the work of the three brothers, Muham- 
mad, Ahmad and al-Hasan, the sons of b. 

Sh&kir (the eldest, Mul>ammad, died in 873) en- 
titled: The Book of the Science of Mensuration 
of plain and spherical Figures',^ it was translated 
into Latin by Gerard of Cremona, and from this 
a German translation was published by M. Curtze 
(Der liber trium fratrum de geometria,^ in the 
Nova acta der kgl. Leop. -Carol. Ahademie d. Na- 
turfoncher.^ vol. xlix. N®. a; cf, also H. Suter, 
t)her die Geometric der Sdhne des MUsU b. Shakir 
in Biblioth, mathem.^ 3«1 Series, iii. 259 — * 7 *)* 
This treatise contains eighteen theses which deal 
with the estimation of the area of the circle, of 
the triangle from its three sides, of the surface of 
the cone and the truncated cone, the surface and 
the contents of the sphere with the problems of 
two mean proportions and the trisection of an 
angle. We cUts this book among the works on 
pure geometry, because it proceeds exactly ac- 
cording to &e method of the classical Greek 
geometricians, I, e, excluding any application of 
arithmetio and algebra and giving no numerical 
examples, — The second work is the Geometry 
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of Abu U-Waff’ al-BUzdiianf [q. v.}, which has not 
survived in a work from his own pen, but in a 
Persian version by of his pupib (cL F. 
Woepcke in Journ^ i* 218—256, and 

309 — 359, and Extrait.^ Paris 1855, p. 1 — 89); 
it contains a large number of geometrical problems, 
from the fundamental constructions of plane geo- 
metry to the construction of the corners of a regular 
polyhedron on the circumscribed sphere. Of special 
interest is the fact that a number of these problems 
are solved by a single span of the compasses, a con- 
dition which we find for the first time here. In other 
points many problems show a pronounced Indian 
influence, -y In addition to these two treatises how- 
ever we’ possess a whole series of smaller works 
by Arab mathematicians on various branches of 
geometry e. g. on the construction of regular 
polygons, particularly the heptagon and nonagon, 
which lead to equations of the third degree, on 
various portions of conic sections, of which we 
may specialjy Aention the estimation of the area 
of the ellipse and parabola and the cubical content 
of the parabaloid, and the construction of conic 
sections by means of the ‘^comc circle”. 

In the use of arithmetic and algebra in geometry 
and vice versa the solution of algebraic problems 
with the aid of geometry, the Arabs far outstrip- 
ped the Greeks as well as the Indians. To the 
Arabs is due the honour of having recognised 
and emphasised as an obstacle the strict distinction 
between arithmetical (discontinuous) and geometric 
(continuous) magnitudes, which had so severely 
impeded the fruitful development of mathematics 
among the Greeks. Even al-Khwarizmi used algebra 
to solve geometrical problems, when he estimated 
the height of a tnangle firom the three sides by 
introducing an unknown quantity and forming an 
equation. The great user of this algebraic treat- 
ment of geometry is the Egyptian AbH Kamil 
ShudjS^ b. Aslam (c 900) who m his treatise 
‘•‘On the Pentagon and Decagon” (only extant in 
a Hebrew translation, ed. in Italian by G, Sacer- 
dote, in Festschrift z. 80. Geburtstag M. Stein- 
Schneiders^ Leipzig 1896, and in German by H. 
Suter in Bibl, Mathem,^ 3*^^ Series, x. 15 — 42), 
solved twenty problems m geometry with the 
help of linear, pure and mixed quadratic and re- 
ducible biquadratic equations, which are almost 
all incorporated in the works of Leonardo of Pisa. 
As a champion of the use of geometry in the solu- 
tion of algebraic problems, we may here mention 
only the Persian ^Omar b, IbrShim al-KhaiySmf 
[q. V.], whose solution of cubic and biquadratic 
equations with the help of conic sections is pro- 
bably the most advanced work of Arabic mathe- 
matics that has survived to us. 

Trigonometry is also to be reckoned among the 
applications of arithmetic to geometry, in which 
Arabs made the greatest advance on their Greek 
and Indian predecessors; a constant stream of 
workers from al-BattXnl [q. v.] to Naslr al-Din 
al-THsI [q* V.] finally built up a system of tri- 
gonometry, on which Regiomontanus and Coper- 
nicus would have been able to make further 
developments at once, if they had known the 
works of Na^r al-Dfn on this su^ect. The Arabs 
became acquainted with the sine, cosine and 
versed sine from the Indians, then added the 
other luilctioaa to these, found t^ chief 
I tionships (formulae) between the various frincUons, 
I coopted the trigonometric tableaond finally solved 
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all cases of the plane and spheiical triangle with 
the aid of the rules discovered (rule of the four 
quantities, theorem of tangents, rule of the plane 
and spherical sines etc ). 

On purely practical geometry (mensuration, geo- 
desy) the Arab mathematicians as a rule did not 
write special treatises, but discussed such problems 
in their woiks on the construction and use of 
the astrolabe and quadrant, on which cf E. Wie- 
demann’s work quoted below. 

B i b 1 1 0 gr a p ky H II ankel, Z.ur Geschu h te 
d. Math, tm Altet turn und Mittelalter^ Leipzig 
1874, p 271 — 293; M. Cantor, Voriesungen 
liber Geschu hte d Math , 1. 2‘iti ed., Leipzig 
1894, ed. 1907, \ii. Abschnitt Arabs, F. 
Woepeke, L\4igebie d'Ot/tar Alkhayyami.^ Pans 
1851, V Braunmuhl, Voriesungen tibet Geschu hte 
d Trtgon ^ Leipzig 1900, 1. 42 — 86, E. Wie- 
demann, Bettrage z, Geschuhtc d Natufuns- 
sensch.^ xvii. and xviii. {Sitzungsbet . d. phys.- 
med. Sozietat tn Bi/angen^ vol 41, 1909, p. 
26 — 78), H. Suter, in Biblioth. mathem. 3»tl 
Ser., vol XI. (1910), p ii — 78, vol. xii. (1912), 
p. 289 — 332. (H. SUTFR ) 

HANDUS (1. e. brass or base silver), the 
name of the base small money of the 
Maghrib m the ydi to vm^J^ centuries, the debased 
copies of the square Almohad sd\cr coins, which 
had long enjoyed great populanty and were struck 
by many Christian rulers as monetae mtltannsts.^ 
nnllares. — The handustya are small, irregularly 
cut little coins of base siher weighing from 7 
to 14 grains As a rule they bear neithei rulei’s 
name, mint nor date, but only a religious legend 
(a variant of Kur^^n, xl 47I and probably owe 
their origin to the Zirid, Hafsid, Marlnid and 
other rulers of North Africa and the smaller Spa- 
nish dynasties of this period They attained a 
certain importance as a standard coin in the petty 
commerce of the western Mediterranean and were 
therefore also imitated by the Christian mints of 
Spain and southern France, 

Bibliography al-Bayan Dozy, 1 265, 
transl. E. Fagnan, i. 376), De Slane. Histoue 
des Berbercs.^ 11. 354, H. Sauvaire, Matiriaux 
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HANI B. Trua, one of the principal I 
chiefs of the Banu MurSd in Kufa, in the 
early years of the governorship of ^Ubaid Allah, 
son of Ziyad. lie was a devoted adherent of the 
‘Alids and was numliered among the ktirr^.^ or 
distinguished reciters of the Kurban. When Muslim 
b. ‘A^il, the cousin and secret agent of Husain b 
‘“All in Kufa, learned of the arrival of the new 
governor ^Ubaid AliSh in this city, he hurriedly 
left his previous place of refuge, the house of 
MukJjtlr, to find a new asylum with H 5 nl b. 
‘^Urwa. The latter had, although unwillingly, to 
agree to receive the fugitive for whom the authori- 
ties were searching. But he was denounced to 
"^Ubaid Allah and a few days later hanged beside 
Muslim b. ‘A^Il on the public square of KGfa 
Bibliography*. Agkani., xiii. 37; xiv. 98; 
Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), li. 229, 266^26*j.^ 
Dinawarl, al-Akhbar al-(hu 3 l (ed. Guirgass), p. 
247 // seq ; H Lammens, Le eahfat de Yazid 
/-, p. 144, 145, where further references are 
given. (H. I^MMSNS.) 


HANl'AN (a.) ^‘May it do you good”, is said 
by one who declines an invitation (made by saying 
tafaddal or btsmtllah') to a meal. The omission 
of this wish would be not only a gross discour- 
tesy but would expose the meal itself to the 
danger of the evil eye; so Lane, Manners and 
Cuslorns^ chap. v. — According to Hartmann, 
Atab. Sprachfuhret 2, p 39, in Syria, people, 
w'ho still retain old customs, say to one who has 
drunk, ^^hanlyan^\ whereupon the latter answers 
hannak allah 01 alia yhannlk. — An invitation 
to eat is declined in Syua with the woid a f (fa It 
or apifaltu “thou art (you are) very kind”. 

(H. Bauer.) 

HANIF (pi. hunaflV') appears repeatedly in the 
Korean as the name of those who possess the real 
and true religion; e g in SOra, x. 105; xxii 32; 
xx\ 29; xcviii. 4 etc It IS used particularly of 
Abraham as the representative of the pure worship of 
God. As a rule it contrasts him with the idolaters 
as in 111. 89, vi 79, 162; X 105; xvi 121, 124, 
xxii. 32, but m one or two passages it at the 
same time describes him as one who was neither 
a Jew nor a Christian; e. g. 11. 129. they (the 
Ahl al~Kitab) say, become Jews or Christians 
that ye may be rightly guided’ But thou shalt say 
the religion of Abiaham as a hantf he was not 
one of the polytheists, and 111 60 Abraham was 
neither Jew nor Christian, but hanlf musltm 
and was not one of the polytheists. The simple 
collocation of hantf and Muslim found m this 
passage is sufficient to show that for Muhammad 
the word w'as not the name of a paiticular reli- 
gions body, which is still clearer from the phrase 
hunafa^ h-llaht.^ xxii 32, so that the existence of 
Hanifism as an organised body as insisted par- 
ticularly by Sprenger has no support in the Korean 
Itself. Sflra, xxx 29 is of special impoitance for 
the understanding of the Kor^Sn meaning of the 
word, where is said „Turn thy face towards re- 
ligion as (namely) Allah’s creation (yffra) ac- 

cording to which he has created man , there is no 
change in the work of Allah“ , cf. also vi. 79 ; x. 105. 
It IS clear here that the word means the original, 
innate, primitive religion in contrast to the par- 
ticular which arose later, polytheism on the one 
hand and the m part cornipt religions of the 
possessors of scriptures. As to the period of com- 
position of the passages quoted, they may be 
mainly ascribed with certainty to Medina, only 
in vi 79, X. 105, xcviii 4, IS It doubtful, but here 
also we must consider the possibility that they 
were afterwards put into another form. 

The later Islamic application of the word depends 
on the linguistic usage of the Korean, The Hanl- 
flya (very rarely Hanaflya) means the religion of 
Abraham, e.g. Ibn HishSm, p 143, f, 147, 4, 822, .. 
But as Muhammad renovated the pure religion of 
Abraham, hanif is frequently used in the sense 
of musltm (Muhammadan), e.g. Ibn Higham, p. 982, 
iH, 995, II, cf. also p. 871, 5, where Z/fl/r// IS used 01 
religion itself in the sence of ‘‘pure, orthodox” ns 
w'cll as the obscene verse of Farazda^, Naka^itf^ 1. 
378, II, where the variant offers a different reading. 

In various traditions the Prophet describes the 
religion proclaimed by him as al^hanifiya al^samha.^ 
the mild or liberal IJanXfIsm, in opposition to as- 
cetic movements, e.g. Ibn Sa^d, i. i, 128, 19 ; iii. 
I, 287, aj. The verb tahannuf sometime means 
the purer exercise of religion in the pa^an period 
(Wellhausen, Skizun Vorarbeiten^ iv. 156), 
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sometimes it is practically the equivalent of ‘Ho 
adopt Isl 5 m'\ p. 526, s (a poem by DjartOi 

Lisan al^^Arab^ x. 404, 17, It is the same with the 
verb fahannutii^ which Hirschfeld and Lyall as 
previously E. Deutsch, wish to derive from the 
Hebrew tehinndth^ but it perhaps rather derived 
from tahannuf (cf. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur 
Setmt Sprachwlssenschaft^ p. 72) ; for the latter is 
explained by Ibn HishSm p. 152, 9, and Taban, i 
1149, 12, by tabarrur^ to practise piety, but means 
also, to become Muhammadan, Tabari, 1. 2827, 12. 

The above mentioned passage also (Sara, xxx. 
29) where the word means the innate religion is 
again found in later Aiabic authors; e.g, Kamil^ 
p. 244, 3 : What IS a hanif ^ala H~fitra . . or Di- 
yfirbakrl, ii. 177; If I die ^ala 'l-ldhi. Con- 

nected with this, but at the same time remarkably 
modified is the use of the word by some authors as 
the designation not of the pure primitive religion 
but of the ancient paganism, which preceded the 
later separate religions. Thus Ya'kubI calls the 
Philistines, who fought against Saul and David, 
hunafd^ and adds that they worshipped the stars; 
and particularly Mas’^udl in his Tanbih uses the 
word as identical with sdbt^un [q.v.] of the people 
of Peisia and the Roman empire, before they 
adopted Mazdaism and Christianity respectively, 
and distinguishes this step m religious development 
as the first hanif iya from the pure hanifa religion. 
At the same time he says that the word is an 
arabicised form of the Syriac hanif m which 
connection it should be remembered that the Sy- 
riac hanfe is actually used particularly of the 
Sabians (e.g. Barhebraeus, Chronic^ p. 176) 

If we now inquire into the origin and earliest 
history of the word hanifa the first thing to do 
IS to look for passages which may possibly contain 
a use of the word independent of the Kor^amc 
usage But unfortunately most of such passages 
present great difficulties either because their ge- 
nuineness is doubtful or because they arc so 
indefinite and uncertain that different interpieta- 
tions aie possible. Scholars have thus arrived at 
utterly different results, e. g. Wcllhausen deduces 
from such passages, that hanif originally meant a 
Christian ascetic, de Goeje explains the word by 
‘■'•heathen”, and D. S. Margoliouth thinks the word 
everywhere means Muslim. This last meaning un- 
doubtedly best fits an oft quoted verse of the first 
century A H. (YSl^ut, li. 51; KitUb al-Aghanl^ 
XVI, 45 etc ), wheie the hanif is distinguished 
from the Christian priest and the Jewish rabbi. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful if this meaning is 
also found in the story of the death of the BakrI 
Christian BistSm, the scene of which is laid in 
northeast Arabia (JCdmil^ p. 1 3 1, 4; Nak^id^ ed. 
Be van, i. 314). Bistam called, when his brother 
wished to return to him . 1 shall become a hanifa if 
thou wilt return ! However, Mubarrad shows, by his 
remark to the effect that Muhammad had then ap- 
peared as a Prophet, that he understood hanif to 
mean Muslim; but the sense is much more forceful if 
one translates it by “heathen” (Noldeke) or “apos- 
tate”. In ^ayiCs verse Kosegarten, xvui 

11), where the wine-drinking Christians are making 
a noise around a ^anlf^ one of the scholiasts 
suggests Muslim; but the passage would equally 
fit an ascetic who refrained from wine. The same 
holds of the ^ntf in )he verse of I2ba Rummo, 
Lisdn aI*^Arai^ xiii. ao6, who turns to the west 
when praying, unlike the Christians, cf. the com- 


mentary. The Huddiaill verse, Lisdn al-'^Arab^ vi. 
133, where there is a reference to a stay for worship 
made by a f^nif is quite colourless. Greater value 
might, on the other hand, be attached to some 
verses where the verb tahannuf appears in the 
above mentioned sense of performing acts of wor- 
ship. One 15 by a heathen poet mirSn al-‘Awd 
of the Hawazin tribe of Numair in Nadjd {Lisan 
al-Arab^ x. 404, cf. Khtzanat^ iv. 198), and men- 
tions al-^abid al-mutahannif ^ who observes his 
prayers {salat\ by which he can only mean an 
Arab ascetic; I^arlr {Nakd^id^ 11. 595, is) must also 
be thinking of such a one when he says of a tribe, that 
they have allied themselves with shame as the Chris- 
tians with the religion him who yatahannafu. The 
poems, which are ascribed to certain contemporaries 
of Muhammad, would bring us an essential step 
forward, if their genuineness were only to some 
degree certain, but this is unfortunately not the 
case. This is particularly true of the verses placed 
in the mouth of the Awsi opponent of the Prophet, 
Abu Kais b. al-Aslat, in which he invites the 
foundation of a din fmntf^ a pure faith (Ibn High^m, 
p. 180, 2), and contrasts this primitive religion to 
Christianity and Judaism (ibid., p. 293). The genui- 
neness of the poem of Umaiya b. Abi * 1 -Salt, 
which speaks of the din al-hanlfiya as the only 
religion which will survive the resurrection (see 
Schulthess, Beitrage zur Assyi lologte^ viii. 3, 72, 
129), IS, to say the least, very doubtful. Even if 
we set aside these poems, however, the verses quoted 
above are sufficient to show, what must be consid- 
ered quite certain, namely that Muhammad in his 
use of this word was simply following a recog- 
nised usage, and it may be suggested as highly pro- 
bable that hanif even before his time denoted the 
people, who, although influenced by Christianity, 
had refused both Christianity and Judaism in 
favour of a simpler and more primitive religion. 
But the historical development of such a movement 
IS wrapped in an obscurity, which cannot be 
cleared up with the material at present available. 
That it was connected with the religious move- 
ments of South Arabia, as modern scholars suppose, 
IS possible, but by no means certain, as the most 
reliable of the verses quoted belong to the north. 

As to the etymology of the word, as has already 
been mentioned, even Mas'Udl had seen m it an 
Aramaic loanword and his opinion has also a 
number of champions in modem times, who derive 
the word from the Canaanite-Aramaic hanef “hy- 
pocrite, godless, heathen, heretic”. That this viewr 
would find substantial support, if the meaning 
“heretic” in the above-mentioned story of BistSm 
were correct, is illuminating. The word would then 
be a foreign name for heretic, which those to 
whom it was applied, had somehow adopted in 
Arabia m a good sense. In any case, we should 
have to be content with this derivation from the 
Aramaic, as the corresponding Ethiopic w’ord to 
which H Winckler proposes to trace it, is a 
foreign loanword only found in literature. Schulthess 
has, it is true, rightly pointed out that the Aramaic 
hanef hanfa cannot become the Arabic (tanlf 
but this probably only shows that we must presup- 
pose an intermediate form, and this is supported 
by the foi^m of the word in Mandaean, cf. the 
Syriac abstract noun hanif mentioned by MasHidl, 
B^ssides we might, if forced, attain the meaning 
“secessionist” from the Arabic ^anafa “to break off” 
which would give a similar development of mean- 
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ing; and of course the possibility must not be 
excluded that new South Arabian texts may throw 
light on the word and its history. 
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I^ANIFA b. LuiyAiM, an important branch 
of the great North Arabian tribe of 
Bakr b. Wa^il [q. v.], consanguineous to the 
‘Idjl. During the jjjahiliya they were in part 
heathen, in part Christian. The pagans honoured 
an idol in the form of a cake of butter and honey, 
which they used themselves to consume in time of 
famine 

They led a settled life in Yamima, where they 
built the fortified town of Hadjr, w'hich latei be- 
came the capital. The Wfidi ’ 1 -^Ird and among 
others the following places belonged to them, al- 
'Awka (inhabited by the clan ^Adi), Faishan (be- 
longing to the clan *^Amir), al-Kirs (on the lower 
Wadi ’l-'Ird, inhabited by ^Adl), lOiidrima (a large 
town with many villages, inhabited by the Suhaim 
and 'Amir along with the 'IdjI), Kurran (belonging 
to the clan Suhaim), al-Mansif (a fortified town, 
belonging to the 'Amir), Tala' b. 'Ata (inhabited 
by 'Amir), al-Thalfb (so HamdSni, Djaztra.^ p. 

1 41, 7; Dj azira.^ p. 162, 35 has al-Nakb, al-Nal^b 
and al-l]balfb appear to be identical and there is 
either a misprint or error m the manuscript, the 
place belonged to the ^Adi), Tu^am (in common 
with the Azd and 'Abd al-Kais), Ub 5 d (a battle 
took place here between Khalid b. al-Wabd and 
Musailama) and 'CthSl. There was also a settle- 
ment of Hanifa in IsSn, the mines of the Numair 
b Ka'b. 

Historical. In the last years of the Basus 
war [sec BAKR B. wa^il] the Hanifa separated 
from the Bakr and went over to their opponents, 
the Taghlib, on whose side they then fought. 
Like the Taghbb, they recognised the sovereignty 
of the Lakhmids [q. v.] in Hira, the vassals of the 
SSsSnids. In the famous battle of Dhu Kar between 
the Bakr and the Persians [see bakr b. wA^il] 
the Hanifa took no part. 

Hawda b. 'All, chief of the Hanifa, resided in 
Hadjr. He had to lead the Persian caravans coming 
from 'IraV to Yemen to protect them from attack 
on the way. On one such occasion he was attacked 
by the Tamim in the Dahna. This was by no means 
the only occasion on which the Hanifa had to 
fight the Tamim. When the 'Amr, who migrated 
to Yamama to the Hanifa after the battle of HabS^a 
(with the l^ubySn) quarrelled with the chief of the 
^anlfa ^atfida b. Maslama, they went to the Sa'd b. 
Zaid ManSb of the Tamim and found asylum with 


them. In the battle of Sit£r Kais b. 'Asim of the 
Tamim slew Katada. Of other battles with the Tamim 
there may be mentioned that of IChushmba (near 
YamSma) and that of al-Zahr. 

In Muliarram 6 = 628 the chief of the Hanifa, 
XhumSma b. UthSl, while on his way to Mecca to 
visit the holy places ('f/w/u:), was surprised by 
thirty Muslims and taken prisoner. He adopted 
IsISm and was released. Through his influence 
over the Hanifa, out of friendship for the Prophet 
he prevented supplies of provisions reaching the 
Kuraish in Mecca from YamSma whence they w’ere 
wont to obtain them. In the '^year of the deputa- 
tions” (9 = 631) the Hanifa appeared before the 
Prophet under Harun b. Habib, called Musailama, 
who later appeared as a rival to the Prophet and 
proclaimed himself a companion and future suc- 
cessor of Muhammad. When he, whom Muhammad 
called al-KadMhab.^ the “liar”, appeared on the 
scene in 1 1 = 633 at the same time as the false 
prophets As wad al-Ansi and Tulaiha, a large section 
of the Hanifa followed him, encouraged by their 
chief RadjdjSl b. Unfuwa, who declared he had heaid 
; the Prophet with his own lips in Medina desig- 
' nate Musailama as his colleague and successor. 
The majority remained faithful to him in the 
caliphate of AbS Bakr also. 'Ikrima b. Abi Djahl, 
who took the field against Musailama, was defeated 
An attack by Shurahbil b. Hasana was also repulsed 
by the Hanifa. Musailama thereupon collected his 
forces at 'AkrabS, a place near Hadjr. Here a 
famous battle was fought with the Muslims under 
Khalid b. Walld, which ended in the utter rout 
of the Hanifa Their two leaders, Muhakkam b 
Tufail and Radjdl^l b. UnfSwa fell in battle and 
Musailama was put to death, the Hanifa are said 
to have lost 10,000 — 20,000 men on this day. 
When Khalid b. Walid proceeded to besiege Hadjr, 
the Hanifa submitted on the intervention of Mudja^ 
and agreed to adopt Islam and deliver up all their 
movable property, which was divided among the 
Muslim soldiers. 
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(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HANSALlYA, plural of hansali.^ the name 
given to the members of the lari fa or religious 
brotherhood, founded by Sidl Sa'id b. YUsuf 
al-Hansall (known in Morocco as Sidl Sa'id Ahan- 
sal). The epithet Ahansal or Hansall is said to be 
derived from his birthplace Hansola, a Berber 
village of the tribe of Beni M^Ir (in the Moroccan 
Atlas). 
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He belonged to a family of marabouts, whose 
most important ancestor, Sidf Sa^Id al-KabIr, is 
buried in Dades (southern Morocco), where his 
tomb is visited by many pilgrims. After the 
example of this holy man Sidl Sa^d b. YUsuf 
spent the whole of his youth in studying the 
teachings of the SUfts in the most important 
zSwiyas of Morocco. After spending periods in 
Fas, Ksar al-KabIr and Tafilelt, where the strictness 
of his conduct became everywhere proverbial, he 
went to the east, to make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Prophet. He spent a considerable 
time in the East and studied successively in Medina 
and Cairo, where he completed his education in 
mysticism under the direction of Shaikh Sultan, 
who was popularly believed to have been inspired 
by the king of the djinn. He then went to Da- 
rn letta and there became a pupil of Sidl ^Isa al- 
Cjunaidl. He received the (prayer peculiar 

to the order) from the latter. This is a 

kind of poem of great inspiration, usually called 
damyatiya» He then went to Alexandria to visit 
the tomb of the famous Muslim mystic Abu ’1-^ Abbas 
al-Marsi. While he was reading the Kurban one 
evening by this grave, the saints of the Paradise 
appeared to him with the Prophet at their head. 
The latter gave him a whip, to drive away the 
evil spirit and ordered him to win converts in 
his native land Sidi Sa^id now returned to 
Morocco and visited the principal za^iyas; he 
finally settled m Tedla, in the zawiya of the 
Djazullya and became their mukaddam. He after- 
wards founded a zawiya for his own followers in 
the land of the tribe of Ait-Messat lietween Tedla 
and the land of the Beraber, on the road to 
Marrakesh, in the upper valley of the Wadi Dra^a. 
There he died on the Radjab 1114 (i^t Nov. 
1702). He had been able to win great prestige 
and considerable influence over the Berbers of the 
Atlas by his conduct 

He was succeeded as head of the brotherhood 
by his son Yusuf, under whom it developed consi- 
derably. Feeling secure in his power he was not 
afraid to afford shelter to Ahmed Dhahabi, the 
rebellious son of Sultan Mulay Isma'il of Morocco 
But this action and the jealousy of the sherlfs of 
the influential marabouts, who were competing 
with them, cost him his life. His followers were 
persecuted and some of them entered the other 
brotherhoods of Morocco. 

YUsufs successor Sidi Sa'dun fled before his 
persecutors and found safety in the east of the 
regency of Algiers*, there he won a vast number 
of adherents. His successor was Sidl Mu'ammar, 
who was buried among the Talaghma, a tribe in 
the neighbourhood of Constantine. On his death 
Sidi Zwawl became head of the order , he belonged 
to an old and distinguished family of Constantine 
and already had a zawiya near this town on the 
hill of Shattaba. Sidi Zwawl’s descendants have 
since directed the fortunes of the HansalTya order 
in an unbroken line. The majority of the adherents 
of the Hansallya are to be found in the province 
of Constantine and the High Atlas. 

The chief centres of the influence of the order 
are: in Morocco the mother zftwiya among the 
Ait-Messat and that of Dades; in Algeria the 
zawiya of Shettaba, near Constantine, and that of 
Kef in Tunis. 

The Hansallya, like soAreral other religious orders, 
devote great attention to peculiar songs and dances, 


which produce ecstacy by their effect on the nerves. 
They also practice flagellation. Their assemblies 
are secret and only members are admitted. The 
people credit them with a mysterious power over 
the diiinn. They are therefore often invited to the 
houses in cases of sickness to drive away the evil 
spirits, which cause the illness. In Morocco the 
influence of the head of the zSwiya is so great 
among the Ait-Messat, that in the time of the 
explorer de Foucauld it was suflicient to afford 
the traveller protection from ManUkegb to Sus. 
Bibliography , Muhammad b Taiyib al- 
Kadirl, Nashr al-Matk^rli^ li. 170 (Fas 1309); 
al-Salawi, vi. 57 (Cairo 1312), 

Rmn, Marabouts et Khouan^ p. 385 (Algiers 
1884); Depont et Coppolani, Les Confreries 
religieuses musulmaties^ P*492 (Algiers 1897); De 
Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc^ p. 270 with 
Atlas, Pans 1888. (A. CouR.) 

HAiSrsI. An ancient town situated 29° 7' N. 
75® 58' E. in thj Hisar district of the PandjSb. 
Population (in . 1901) 16,523. It is the centre of 
the tahsll of the same name, a tract partly under 
irrigation and partly sandy waste, which has a 
pop. of 128,783. 

Hahsl was possibly a foundation of the Kushans, 
but the Tomara RSdjputs held it when historical 
information is first available. It had passed into 
the hands of the (^auhans before it was taken by 
Mas^ild I, the Ghaznawid invader, in 427 (1036). 
It was recovered by the Cauhans and rose in 
importance until its conquest by Mu‘^izz al-Dm in 
588 (1192) It was the capital of the country 
known as Saw5lakh until the rise of HisSr. It 
does not play an important part in history until 
It became the headquarters of the soldier of for- 
tune George Thomas in 1798 Thomas ruled a 
considerable district and struck coins at HansI 
till defeated by Smdia’s army under Perron in 
1801. From 1803 till 1857 It was a Bntish mi- 
litary station. Mas‘^ild’s first conquest is comme- 
morated by the ShahYd-gandj mosque 

Bibliography Imp Gazetteer of India , 
Ban^ab^ i. 243; Fraser, Military Memoir of 
Colonel Skinner (London 1851). 

(M Longworth Dames.) 
^AN^ALA B. MAlik, an Arab tribe be- 
longing to the Ma^addl group. Its genealogy is 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zaid ManSt b. Tamim. Among 
Its more important subdivisions were the BarSdjim 
(to which the poet Farazdak belonged), Darim and 
YarbU^ The poet ’^Alkama b. 'Aba^ traced his 
descent from the Hanzala. 

They dwelled between the two sandhills of 
CjurSd and MarrUt near Him& Darlya in YamSma 
The villages of al-SammSn (with many wells, 
cisterns and irrigation works), al-RakmatAn, the 
Wfidls al-Ghumam and al-’^Irk, the lakes ^abl 
(Wiistenfeld, Register^ p. 203, probably by error, 
DjabI) and al-I^awShiz, and the mountain Kurfa 
belonged to them. 

Historical. The Han^a played an impor- 
tant part in the 'AiySm ai-‘^Arab. On the second 
day of Uw&ra'* (m the Dahna near Bahrain) the 
Lakhmid king ®Amr b. Hind had a hundred Hanzala 
of the clan Darim buried alive, because one of 
his brothers, who had been entrusted to the guar- 
dianship of the chief of the I^rim, Zuriira b. 
^Udas, was slain by the lattcr^s son-in-law Suwaid 
b. Rabfa (Alarms epithet al-Mukarrik *the con- 
:»umer'* dates from this event) When ZurSra^s 
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son aiforded asylum to Hftrith b. 

who had slain Kbftlid b. Cja'far, chief of the 
^Amir b. SaSa^a, the 'Amir under al-Ahwa§, a 
brother of KhSlid, declared war on the Hanzala. 
They fell upon a caravan of the Han^la at Rahra- 
h5n, took prisoners their women and a brother of 
Hadjib, named Ma^ad, and carried off their camels. 
This was the cause of the great battle between 
the ^Amir and the Tamim. In the battle between 
the Bakr b. Wa^il [q. v.] and the Taghbb under 
Shurahbil and Salama, the sons of the Kinda chief 
al-Hftrith b. 'Amr al-Ma^svir, on the “first day of 
Kuiab” (in DahnS), the Hanzala \\ere at first on 
the side of the Bakr, but afterwards left them in the 
lurch and took to flight. At Wusait (in the TamSn 
district in DnhnS), in revenge the LawShiz, a clan 
of the Bakr b. Wa^il, along with their relatives 
the Dhuhl and Tdjl, f^ell upon the Hanzala and 
took many prisoners and much booty. On the “second 
day of Kulab” between the BalhSrith [see hSkiih], 
Hamdan, Kud 5 ^a, etc , on the one side, and the 
Tamim on the other, we find the Hanzala fighting 
in the Tamim ranks 

When the prophetess SadjSh, who had been 
brought up among the Ta gh iib in Mesopotamia 
and had found many followers among them and 
among the lyad and the Kuda"^! tribes, appeared 
ID the caliphate of Abu Bakr, many of the Han- 
zala followed her, notably the Yarbu'^, but they 
submitted to I^illid b Walld, whom Abii Bakr 
sent against them, and paid tribute. 

Bibliography, Hamdanf, Djaztf a (ed Mul- 
ler), 138, 10— IS, 148, 9, II, 153^ 18, 165*. 14^ 
170, 18, 179, 6, 182, 14; Yakut, Mtidjam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), u 261, 348, 401, 801; 111. 182, 
384, 417, 651, 785, 818, IV. 260, 744, Agkani 
XI. 65, xix. 5, 1 29- 1 30 and Index s v. , Caus- 
sin de Perceval, Essat stir Vhist, des Arabes 
avant rtslamume,^ ii. 120 — 1 24, 297-298, 460 — 
472, 580—592, 603; 111 354, 364, 366, F. 
Wustenfeld, GeneaL TabclUn,^ 11 Table K , 12 
and Register,^ p. 203 (J. ScHLUtER ) 

HAN?ALA B. SaFWAN li. ZUHAIR AL-KaI iff 
was appointed governor of Egypt in 102 
(720-721) by the caliph Yazid II, in place of his 
brother Bishr b. SafwSn, who was sent to Ifri- 
kiya. By Yazid’s orders he had the statues and 
pictures destroyed. He governed the province for 
three years (Shawwal 102 — Shawwal 105) until 
he was dismissed by Hisham. But the latter had 
to recall him, when the incapacity of the new 
governor 'Abd al-Rahman b. KhMid brought the 
province into danger of being conquered by the 
Byzantines (y^J* Sha‘^ban ii8=:20'f» August 736). 
He had governed the province for five years and 
eight months when Arab power in the west re- 
ceived a severe shock from the rising of the 
KharidjI Berbers in the Maghrib, who utterly 
routed an Arab army on the banks of the Wadi 
SebU and killed the governor KuIthUm. Hanzala 
arrived in time to dnve back the Berbers who 
had invaded Ifriklya and were marching on Kai- 
rawSo He defeated a hostile army under ‘OkSsha 
at al-Karn (^OkSsha was taken prisoner and after- 
wards executed), then routed a second army at 
al-Asnftm under ‘Abd al-Wfthid b. Yazid, who 
fell in the battle (£|)umSdS II, 124 =: April-May 
742). The unrest caused by the fall of the Umayyads 
made its influence felt in the west also. A usur- 
per, ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, a descendant of 
‘^Ukba b. returned from Spain, won consider- 


able power and drove out Ilan^ala; the latter 
from religious scruples offered no resistance but 
abandoned Kairawin in DjumadS 1 127 = February- 
March 745 (according to others 129 = Jan.-Feb. 
747) and returned to the east, cursing Ifriklya. 

Btbltogr aphy\ Ibn 'Idhfirl, Htstotre de 
VAfrique,^ i. 45 — 48; Abu ’ 1 -MahasIn, Annales,^ 
1. 277 et seq.,^ 312 el seq.\ Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, 
History of the Conquest of Spain,^ ed. Jones 
(Gottingen 1898), p 23 — 24, Tabari, ii. 1871; 
Ibn Wadih al-Ya'^kUbi, Historiae,^ II, 382; Ibn 
al-Athir, Kdmtl (Cairo 1312), v. 124, 147; Ibn 
KhaldQn, Histoire de VAfnque et de la Sidle 
ed. Desvergers (Pans 1841), p. 13-14 of the 
text, p. 38— 41 of the transl. ; do., Ritab al-Ibar,^ 
vi. Ill; do., Htstotre des BerbereSy transl de 
Slane, i 217 — 219; al-Nuwairl in appendix to 
vol. i of the Histoiie des Berber es^ p. 362 — 
365; Ibn Abl DlnSr, Muftis (Tunis 1286), 
p. 40, Foumel, Les Berbers^ i. 273, Note 19, 
297 — 302, 322 — 323. (Rfn^. Bassei). 

HARAKA (a.) movement, as a giammatical 
term = vowel, to be more accurate, the pro- 
nunciation of a consonant with a following vowel 
(the opposite of sukun). As the Arab grammarian 
sets out from his consonantal alphabet, he can 
only imagine the vowel as a definite modifica- 
tion of the consonant, if a \owel follows the 
latter, it is mulahart tk (moving), if not, it is 
sakin (resting). The nomenclatuie perhaps origi- 
nated in the observation of long sounds (like r, /, 
etc ), hich can be prolonged while the organs are 
relatively in a position of rest, so that in these 
cases a following vowel is actually represented as 
“motion” Cf. also A. Schaade, Stbawathtf Laut- 
lehre,^ p 24 et seq (II. Bauer ) 

HARAM (a.), forbidden, sacred, hence 
the name of the sacred area of the two cities of 
Mecca and al-Medlna (often in the dual al- 
haramain'),^ then it is also used for the female 
apartmentj> inaccessible to stiaiigeis and their 
occupants (harem), in this sense = hatim. 

HARAM (pliir, ahrani,^ ahiamaty and m the 
popular dialect of Egypt, thraniy the latter also 
used as a singular), a Coptic loanword of doubt- 
ful origin = pyramid In Muslim literature, al- 
though the pyramids of SakV‘^ra {aBharam <?/- 
mudarradji) as well as those of Abuslr, DahskUr, 
Maidum, etc., are well known, the ahram are pre- 
eminently the pyramids of Cheops and Chephren, 
or sometimes also of Mycerinos, west of Lljlze. 
They have been mentioned and described times 
without number by the geographers, but as a rule 
their accounts have little value as original docu- 
ments. The most important sources are collected 
in al-Mal^rizI’s chapter on pyramids (Kht(at , 1. 
Ill et seq,) In these we find it repeatedly stated 
that the ^AbbSsid al-Ma’mun was the first to try 
to have the great pyramid opened, which was 
only done after incredible trouble. But in spite 
of the detailed accounts on this point, it is im- 
probable for reasons already set forth by De Sacy 
(^Observations sur P origin e du nom donne , . . . aux 
PyramideSy p. 498), that this Caliph could have 
undertaken this task himself, especially when we 
remember how brief his stay in Egypt was. We 
also know that the pyramids had already been 
broken into in ancient times. Nevertheless, it may 
be presumed that it was about that time that 
further progress into the interior of the Pyramid 
of Cheops was made for the first time in the 
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MusW period and that the tomb-chamber, of 
which we have numerous, more or less clear ac- 
counts', was gradually reached. The belief gener- 
ally ctrrent that rich treasures were concealed 
there jvas no doubt a stimulus to this work. In 
later times we learn of an unsuccessful attempt by 
al-Mal8c al-^AzIz to destroy the little pyramid 
(503=3:1196-1197). KarakUsh had previously by 
Saladii’s orders removed a series of the smaller 
pyramids of Djize to use the stone to build the 
great wall and dam at 151)* 

Besides in all the stories about these colossal 
elections, whose original significance was the ob- 
ject of the most fantastic speculations, the kernel 
of fact IS enveloped in fairy-tales such as are asso- 
ciated with no other ancient monuments in Egypt. 
Some of them even go back to Herodotos like 
the stoiy of the woman, the spirit of the pyra- 
mid of Mycennos, who destroys the reason of 
any one approaching it by her beauty and her 
smile; this is apparently a survival of the story 
of Rhodopis, the traditional builder of this pyia- 
mid (Wiedemann, Herodofs zwettes Buch^ p. 485 
ct Herodotos likewise already mentions sub- 

terranean canals connecting the Nile and the py- 
ramids (ibid., p, 466) In other cases, as Maspero 
has shown, distmct recollections of Old Egyptian 
notions have survived, for example, in the des- 
ciiption of the guardians of the western and 
eastern pyramids, we have reflected the impression 
made on later ages by the monuments of the pe- 
riod of the Pharaohs But it is legends from the 
sphere of Coptic-gnostic ideas that have become 
most strongly associated with these buildings The 
two great pyramids there became the tombs of 
the prophets Hermes and Agathodaemon and with 
this was combined the ti-adition that they were 
built to conceal treasures and secret wisdom from 
the inundation of the deluge prophesied by the 
astrologers. Another tradition is that which is as- 
sociated w^ith the legendary figure of ^addad b. 
“^Ad. Blochet quite recently has been the fiist to 
attempt to throw some light on this confused mass, a 
growth of the wildest syncretism. 

Bib Ito gr a phy\ The main Arabic sources 
are (jiioted in K. Graefe, Das Pyramiden- 
Kapttel in al-MaknzVs Hitat, Cf. also Idrisi, 
DLScription dc VAfrique et dc V Espagne (ed 
Dozy and de Goeje), p. 145 ct ^cq ; Ibn Djubaii 
(ed Gibb Memoiial Fund), p 53 et seq , Di- 
mishki (ed. Mehrcn), p 33 et scq.^ Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Defremcry and Sanguinetti), 1 80 et seq , 
Vattier, LEgypte de Murtadi^ fils du Gaphtphe ^ 
Norden-LangRs, Voyage d'Egypte et de N^ubte^ 
li. 246 et seq, , de Sacy, Observations uu Von- 
gtne du nom don tic par les Grecs et Ics Atabes 
aux Pyt amides (VAegypte {fifagastn Encyclopc- 
dique,^ l8oi, vi. 456—503), Wustcnfeldin Oiient 
und Occident^ 1. 331 et seq.\ Wiedemann, He- 
todoCs zwettes Buch^ pass., libers, Agypttsche 
Studien,^ p. 153 et seq*,, w^here fuither literature 
IS given; Vollers in Zeitscht . d, Deutschen Mot- 
genl. Ges.,, I., 654, Carra de Vaux, V Ahregc 
des MerveiUes,^ and Maspero’s researches on it in 
yournal des Savants *899, p. 99 and 154 
et seq,\ cf. the latter’s Etudes de Mythologic et 
d'' Archiologie Igyptienncs,^ i. ; Berthelot, Les mer- 
veilles de LEgypte et les savants Alexandt ins^ ibd. 
p. 24a et seq. and 27 1 et seq.\ v. Bissing, Der 
Bericht des Diodor ^ ubet die Pyramiden ; Else 
Reitemeyer, Bescht eibung Agyptens im Mittel- 


alter.^ p. 84 et seq.\ E. Blochet, Etudes sur le 
gnosticisme musulman in Rivista degli Studi 
orientali,^ ii. 717 et seq.\ ili. 177 et seq.\ iv. 
47 et seq.\ 267 et seq.\ vi. 5 et seq.\ Bae- 
deker, Egypt, (E. Graefe). 

^ARAM (a.) forbidden by law, in oppo- 
sition to halal. For the further development m 
meaning of the word in heirami,^ haramzaAe,^ etc. 
cf. the dictionaries. 

HARAR, an important commercial city in 
East Africa, which has played a prominent part 
in the history of Islam in Africa. 

Harar now belongs to the independent king- 
dom of Abyssinia and is the capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name It is situated in 42® 24' 
36" E. Long. (Greenw.) and 9® 23' N. Lat. The 
town covers an area of about 125 acres and has 
50,000 inhabitants of whom about a third per- 
haps are genuine Hararl, the others are SomaUs, 
Gallas, Abyssimans, and a few Indians, Syrians, 
Armenians, Levaijtine Greeks and Europeans. The 
whole town is suirounded by a wall in which there 
are five small gates; these gates had formerly na- 
tive names, such as AksHm-bar, 1. e. Aksum Gate, 
because the caravans going northward to Abys- 
sinia passed through it, since the Egyptian pe- 
riod, however, they have borne Arabic names like 
Bab al-Futah, Bab al-Nasr etc. There are several 
mosques, a number of Korean schools and, since 
the Abyssinian conquest m 1887, a Christian church 
in the town, the latter a typical round Abyssinian 
building. The chief mosques are those of ShSkh 
Abadii and of Omai al-Din The former is the 
patron saint of Harar, he is said to have intro- 
duced Islam at a very early period before the 
Abyssimans fiist gained a footing there, i c about 
1000 A D, and to have preached Muhammad’s 
teaching to the heathen around ‘^Omar al-Din 
(whose name was formed by a people who did 
not speak Arabic as their mother tongue, after 
the analogy of Hiams al-DTn, SaM al-Din, Djamil 
al-Din etc ), was Emir of Harar in the xvi’^^ cen- 
tury, in the time of the conqueror Ahmed Gran 
As a centre for Muslim propaganda in East Africa 
Harar maintains connections wuth Arabia and 
Egypt and sends its missionaries among the heathen 
Gallas This importance and activity as a reli- 
gious centre has suffered somewhat since the con- 
quest by the Christian Abyssimans; but the Mus- 
lim population of the town has still at the pre- 
sent day the reputation of being fanatical. 

As Harar lies in a very fertile plain, at the foot 
of a hill sheltering the town, in a temperate cli- 
mate, it became the commercial centre for the 
rich Galla lands and the whole of southern Abys- 
sinia It is particularly celebrated for its excellent 
coffee plants. It is further very rich in bananas, 
durra,^ wars and kat. The wats is a plant which 
yields a red dye, the ettosema et ythtocafpen. The 
kat IS a plant with sappy leaves and stalks, te- 
}astf us edttlts,^ which is a very favourite narcotic 
in Harar and the country around , the emirs are said 
to have taken steps on religious grounds to put down 
its use from time to time and even Makrfzi mentions 
the enervating effects of this plant (A itab al-tlmatn 
bi-akhbar man bt-ard al-habasta min muluk al- 
tsinm.^ Cairo 1895, p. v.). But Harar’s trade has 
m late years dechn^ as the Abyssinian railw'ay, 
which wull soon unite I>jibuti with Addis Abeba, 
passes north of the towm at Dire Dawa, 

The people of Harar arc of a dark biowm co- 
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lour. The more Somali blood there is in them, the 
more closely they approach a bright black. The 
early conquest by Abyssinian kings gave the Am- 
haric language a firm footing in these lands and 
even when the population had long been Muslim, 
the Amhanc dialect was still retained. This is 
spoken there to the present day, but it has bor- 
rowed more and more from the Galla, the Somali 
and particularly from the Arabic. It is doomed 
to decline, as it cannot hold its place against 
these languages. Quite recently the Shoanl Amharic, 
the language of the governing classes and of polite 
intercourse in modern Abyssinia has penetrated 
to the town 

In the period in which the power of the Abys- 
sinian empire stretched far to the south, southeast 
and southwest, Harar also passed under its sway; 
but we possess no reliable historical accounts of 
this period. The fact that an Amharic dialect is 
spoken in Harar and Makrizi's statement that 
Arabic and Abyssinian were spoken in these lands, 
show that the Abyssinians ruled there in early 
times; the date may be the xii^h and xiii^h 
century; for by the xiv*^ century a wave of IslSm 
had begun to roll westward and, although often 
repulsed, gradually gained ground till for a time 
in the xvi*^ century it covered all Abyssinia If 
we go by tradition, Shekh AbSdir is the earliest 
figure we meet with in the history of Harar. In 
reality, however, the name Harar is first found in 
an Abyssinian chronicle, that of King ‘^Amda Sion 
(1314 — 1344); there the governors of Harar are 
mentioned, who had allied themselves >Mth many 
others against the Chnstian king of Abyssinia 
(Perruchon, Historic des guerres d''^Amda Syon^ 
Pans 1890, p. 52 and p 150). At this time Harar 
belonged to the emirate of Zaila^ and the chro- 
nicle of Harar counts the first Erairs, who were 
still residing in Zaila^ as Emirs of Harar also. 
The first, to be mentioned in the chronicles, is 
‘Omar Walashma who may have reigned about 
1150. In 1457 Harar appears on Fra Mauro’s 
map, with the name much corrupted however In 
1521 the Emir Abu Bakr transferred his official 
residence from Zaila^^ to Harar; he was probably 
forced to do this by the advance of the Turks, 
who at that time under Selim I were occupying 
Yemen and the whole Afncan coast to Cape Guar- 
dafui and soon naturally came into conflict with 
the Portuguese, in Zaila‘ also. Meani^hile another 
man had arisen, who soon seized all power for 
himself. This was Ahmed called Gran. This epithet 
which means “left-handed” was perhaps given him 
by Christian Abyssinians. He was born about 
1505; nothing is known of his origin. He served 
as a horseman in the Emir’s army, but then hat- 
ched a conspiracy against him and rebelled. By his 
victories he made himself independent and forced 
the Somalis also to follow his standard. His fu- 
ture greatness is said to have been foretold him 
by a miracle with a swarm of bees and his me- 
mory still lives in the popular tales of Abyssinia. 
He became actual ruler of Harar, but he seems 
neither to have taken the title Emir nor Sul(dn^ 
but to have contented himself with the title 
Imdm. Beginning in 1576 he waged unceasing war 
on Abyssinia, soon subdued the whole country, 
burned monasteries, churches and manuscripts, plun- 
dered the treasures of the churches and carried 
off woman and children into slavery. Many 
Christians most have then lapsed to IsUlm , so 
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that later a special ritual had actually to be pre- 
pared in the Abyssinian church for the re-bsmtism 
of the apostates, who returned to their oi^ginal 
faith. In 1543 GrSfi fell in battle againA the 
Abyssinians, who were supported by the Portu- 
guese under Christopher da Gama. In 1550— 551, 
Harar was burned by the Abyssinian general 
Funnel. Several Muslim generals had hostiie en- 
counters with the emperor Claudius (1540 — 1 ^ 559 ) 
and were usually defeated; these battles are| cele- 
brated in an old Amharic ballad in praise df the 
emperor. But Claudius himself fell in battle against 
NQr, then Emir of Harar. But NUi could make 
no further progress against the Abyssinians, and 
at the same time the Galla hordes were pressing 
forward with all their forces and occupying the 
lands of Harar. The power of the Emir thus be- 
came gradually limited to the town of Harar and 
the once so mighty kingdom of ZailaS Harar now 
became an insignificant principality till 1875. In 
this year Ra^af Pasha of Zaila^ set out against 
Harar at the instigation of the Egyptian go- 
vernment, w’hile at the same time Prince Hasan 
operated against Abyssinia in the north and Mun- 
zinger Pasha advanced from Tadjura. The two 
latter expeditions failed in their object, but Ra^Qf 
installed himself securely in Zaila*^ and Harar and 
began to reorganise the country. The Emir Muham- 
mad ^Abd al-Shakur was pensioned, but murdered 
in 1876. In 1878 Ra^iif was dismissed by Gordon 
Pasha (General Gordon), as the latter feared that 
Ra’uf might establish himself in Harar independent 
of Egypt. After several other Pashas had ruled there. 
It was decided in 1884 to vacate these lands. In 
1885 Ridwfin Pasha handed over Harar to the Emir 
‘Abd AllSh. But Menclik II of Shoa soon at- 
tacked Harar and in the battle of Tshalanko, west 
of Harar, ‘^Abd Allfih was slam on the 26^ January 
1887. The correspondence on the occupation of 
Harar between Menelik II and the king of Italy 
was published in the Documente A manna (Rome 
1871), p. 295 ct seq. Harar now came once more 
into the hands of the Abyssinian Christians, who 
had been driven out of it some 600 — 700 years 
before The celebrated Ras Makonnen was instal- 
led as governor, a very capable, clever, energetic 
and cultured man. He died in 1906; a beautiful 
church-like tomb was built for him outside the 
walls of Harar. 

Btbl tog rap hy Basset, Ettedes sur Pl/ts- 
toire d^Ethwpie^ Pans, 1882, Paulitschke, /Ai/ ar, 
Leipzig 1888; Kobecchi Brichetti, Nclt'" Harar ^ 
Milano 1896; Basset, Histoire dc la ConquUe 
de PAbyssime^ Pans 1897, Littmann, Die Hcl- 
dentate n des Dom Christoph da Gama^ Berlin 
1907, do. Die altamharischen Kaiserlieder^ 
Strassburg 1914. — On the Hararl language: Prae- 
tonus in Zeitschr, d, Deutsche MorgenL Gesell- 
schaft^ xxiii. 433 — 492 ; Paulitschke, BeitrUge zur 
hthnographte und Anthropologte der Somal^ Galla 
u. Harari^ Leipzig 1886 ; Mondon-Vidailhet, Z/z 
Langue Harari et les Dialectes J^thiopiens dc 
Gouraghi^ Paris 1902. (Littmann.) 

al-HARAWI [See al-herewI.] 

^ARAZ (Haras, Harras, HarrA/;, a high 
mountain range in South Arabia, lying 
to the west of [q. v.] between the WfidI 

Saham and the WSd! Surdud near HadRr Shu^^aib 
[q. V.]. It is composed of basalt and Is over 8500 
feet high. 

The following mountains belong to the l^araz: 
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Lahab (with Mcb^ar, IJiebel Mcdhcrrc, 

Qjebcl ^ukruf, Cjebel Lakama), Hawzan (ll’jH of 
the South Arabian inscriptions, with the ^ebcl 
KSrad and K&hil) and ShibSm, Masfir and joined 
to the latter, ^a^fiSn. Of places in IJarfiz we may 
mention the large town of Mansyia (southeast of 
Shibam with 3000 inhabitants, residence of the 
ka^mmal^am of Haraz, Raima [q. v.] and the 
Qjebcl ‘^Aniz southeast of Haraz), ‘^Attara (be- 
tween Masar and Hawzan, formerly the residence of 
the {/aU of Yam [Nadjran]) the large village of Maslr I 
(on the mountain of the same name), Humaid, 
Mitwah (both on Mount Sa^ftn), Shibam (on the 
mountain of that name), Lakama (north of Shi- 
bam with many Jews), Mawza (three hours from 
Manakha), Usil (on the mountain of that name 
near Masar), Birlr (Brar, near the latter), Em^a or 
^usaiba (on the Hawzan) ; at the foot of the 
Haraz lies the town of Hudjaila Among wadis 
there are Har, Idrab (both west of the Sa^Sn, in the 
land of the BanH 'Arraf) and Hidjan (near the 
village of Birar). There are extensive coffee plan- 
tations on the mountains which yield an especially 
fine quality of coffee. The fruits (apricots, peaches, 
a small kind of pear, several kinds of grapes and 
walnuts) are famous far and wide. The people of 
Haraz are some and some Isma^flls. 

The Haraz is at present divided as follows; 

I. Bans 'Arraf (on the Sa^fan); 2. Sa^fan proper; 
3. Masar, 4. al-Maghanba (north of Masar), 
5. Bann Isma'il (northwest of Masar); 6. Hasa- 
ban (on the Wadi Dayan, a tributaiy of the 
Surdud); 7. Hawzan, 8. Lahab, 9. Thuluth 
(besides Lahab), 10. Ya'abir (south of Manakha); 

II. Mu^atil (adjoins Ihuluth), 12 al-^Ukmur (south- 
east of Manakha). 

Down to 1763 the Haraz was (nominally) un- 
der the Imam of San^a. In this year, however, it 
was taken from the Imam b> the Ma^rami dy- 
nasty of Nadjran (Yam) which had just arisen In 
1872 the citadel of the da^i of Yam, Ahmad al- 
Shibami, at ^Attara was destroyed by the Turks, 
whereupon the Yarn made peace with the Turks 
and retired to the lands of their tribe in NadjrSn. 

In Hamdani^s time the Mikhlaf Haiaz com- 
prised the following seven parts. Hawzan, KarSr 
("l^D of the South Arabian inscriptions, Glaser 
KurSr, Yakut. Kir5r), famous for an excellent 
breed of cattle, Sa^fan (Yajeut, Baffin, a misprint), 
Masar (with fortress, well and irrigation works), 
Lahab, Mudjaiyih (YftVht: Madjnah) and ShibSm 
(with a fortress and a large mosque). The inclu- 
sive name for all these was Haraz and Hawzan, 
also called Har5z al-Mustahnza or briefly HarSz 
(in Djaz'u p. 105, 1. 9 — il,to make seven, HarSz 
al-Mustahriza and Hawzan have to be count^ as 
one; in l^azlra^ p. 68, 1. 17 — 19, Shibam and 
Sa'fSn are omitted, but instead HarSz and Haraz 
al-Musta^riza are given as two). It was very 
fertile and rich in cornfields, honey and sesame. 
Among places in Harflz, HamdSnl mentions al- 
Taim, al-IdrQb, 'Adjab, al-Ahass, al-DfeanabSt, al- 
‘^Arida, al-Ma^inr, ^awl&na (a fortified place). The 
market of Haru was al-Mawza. As inhabitants 
HamdSnl gives the Harftz and Hawzan whom he 
describes as two Himyaritic stocks ; in HarfU there 
were also Hanatila, Lu^f and NashV^ the Ham- 
dftn [cf. ii. 246]. The language of the people of 
Harfiz was midway between good and bad Aral>ic. 

In recent times Haras has been visited and ex- 
plored by the traveller Eduard Glaser. 


Bibliography, Hamdanl, J 2 la%lra,^ p. 68, 1 7— 
72, X, 9) 103, 5x6, 105, 9-515, 125, 9-23, 126 
4, 10, 14, X7» *35 7-9^ *93 a; Ya^ut, 
ii. 229; hi. 73, 202, 249; iv. 437, 535; Kay, 
Jaman (London, 1892), p. 18, 19, 145, 175 
(transL); K. B esc hr eibung von Arabien^ 

p. 249-250; K. Ritter, Erdkunde,^ xii. 833,912, 
9*3i 9*4i *009, 1010; A. Sprenger, Die alte 
Geograpkte Arable ns p. 248 (§ 380), 2$ I (§ 382); 
E. Glaser, Von Hodeida nach {Peterm, 

Muteil.,^ xxxii [1886], p. 6 — lo; 33—37, 4$, 
and Table i. (J. Schleifer). 

^ARB, a powerful Arab tribe of Yemeni 
origin m the Hidjaz between Mecca and Medina. 
They are divided into two great bodies, the Banu 
Salem and B. Mosriih. To the B. Salem belong 
amongst other clans, al-Hamda, al-§ubh, ^Amr, 
Mu^ara, Welad Selim, Tamim (not the celebrated 
gjreat tribe of this name), Muzaina, al-Hwazim 
(Awazim, Hazim), and Sa^dln (Saadin, sing. Saa- 
danl); to the Mdirah, amongst others; SaMi (Sa- 
^adi), Lahabbk (all robbers of pilgrims), Bishr, 
al-Humran , ‘^All , al-Djahm , Banu Hasseyn (all 
Ashraf), and Banu 'Amr. 

Doughty gives amongst others the following 
villages of the B. Salem (between Medina and 
Yanbu* and on the great WSd! Ferra (probably 
Ferrara), Djedeida, Umm Xheiyan (DeiyEn), Kaif, 
Dar al-Hamra, al-Kissa, al-Khorma, al-Wasita, al- 
Hassanie, al-Safra (with extensive date-palm groves 
and a large market, besides the chief article of 
commerce, the date, which is here sold very 
cheaply and the excellent honey from the adjoin- 
ing mountains, genuine Mecca balsam is sold 
here, and is found genuine nowhere else in Ara- 
bia except at Badr), al-‘AlI, Djedid, Beddur 
(Bedr?), MedsQs, ShSLha (Sweyka); of Mosriih: 
al-IGiereybcy (near Mecca), Kleys, RSbulc (not 
far from here the traveller Charles Huber was 
murdered by his retinue, the Harb), al-Swerklya. A 
portion of the Harb also live m the great Wadi 
al-Humd (al-Harad near Wadi Rumma), the small 
harbour of Lilh and the Djebel Figgera (Fi%:kera 
between Medina and Yanbu', belonging to the B. 
Salem). The Harb, who make the pilgnras’ route 
between Mecca and Medina unsafe by their am- 
bushes and are therefore held in terror by the Sy- 
rian pilgrims, came from Yemen to the Hijj&z 
(a clan of the Wadi'a of the flashid [q. v.] bears 
the same name) in the Muslim period In the 
beginning of last century they succeeded only after 
hard fighting in overcoming the Wahhfibis [q. v.]. 
During Palgrave’s stay in Nedjd, in 1862, the 
Shammar chief Jelal b. Rashid in person M an 
expedition against the Harb tribes and conquered 
a portion of them. Palgrave gives the number of 
the Harb, who were under the Shammar chiefs, 
as 14,000, Doughty on the other hand only 
2000. 

In his DJ azlra Hamdfin! mentions the Harb as 
neighbours of the Bali [q. v.] and I)juhaina [q. v.] 
in the country between IHiaibar and Medina and 
near Mecca. 

Bibliography', HamdSni. i^asTray p. 82, 
no, la, 120, 5*0, 130^ i 5~»6; Burckhardt, Tra- 
vels,^ p. 306, 406, 423; K. Ritter, Erdkunde^^ 
xii, 153, 154, 207, 1030; xiii. 144—146, 196, 
452, 453, 469, 480; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geo- 
graphic Arabiens,^ p. 153 (§225)* W. Palgrave, 
TVavels in Arabia^ ii 42, 66; Ch. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cambridge 1888), 
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1. 12$, 128, 144, 235; it. 20, 21, 24, 85, 
“4, 174, 308, 309, 461, 478, 511, 512-513. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

^ARBA, (plur. hirab) spear. According to 
the Arab lexicographers^ the harba is smaller than 
the rumh and larger than the ^anaza [q. v.]. It 
has the same function as the latter in Muslim 
ceremonial; we therefore find in some traditions 
that in Muhammad's time an ^anaza^ in others a 
hatba was used as sutra [q. v.] (cf. the chapter 
suttat al‘tnuuiUl in the different collections of 
tradition). It has been supposed that the erection 
of a sutia at the salat had originally a pro- 
tective object , in agreement with this is the 
fact that, according to some traditions, when the 
Prophet went out to relieve nature he had an 
^anaza earned behind him (Bukhari, Kttab al- 
Bab 17; Muslim, Sa/tiA^ with Nawawi's 
commentary, Cairo 1283, i. 337), for it was just 
on these occasions that one was most exposed to 
demoniacal influence. On the ceremonial significance 
of the harba^ cf. further Rhodokanakis in Wiener 
Zetischp . fur dte Kunde des Morg ^ et seq. 

On the use of the ^anaza by the khattb cf. the 
article ‘"anaza. A spear is also used by the Uiatib^ 
e. g m Celebes (cf. Adnani and Kruy t, De Bat e'e- 
^prelende Totadjds van Mtdden-Celebes^ i 329 
ei seqf 

The spear is the attribute of the commander, 
the chief of a tribe, etc. It is related that Haman, 
the leader of Fir^awn's troops, held a harba in 
his hand [Iha'^labl, h'tsas (1290), p. 172]. Tabari 
(ed de Goeje, I, 1214, 13, 1215, iq) relates that 
Usaid b. Hudair when acting as chief of the Banu 
'Abd al-Ashhal took the harba in his hand and 
that ba'd b Mu^Sdh, taking his place, took the 
harba out of his hand Lane tells us that a long 
spear is stuck in the ground in front of the tent 
of the Amir al-Hadjdj [q. v ] in Cairo, perhaps 
also as a sign of his rank {^Tanners and Customs^ 
London 1899, p 443) 

The story that Muhammad received ^anaza or 
haiba from Abyssinia as a present, gains in pro- 
bability when one reflects that such staffs are used 
to this day in Abyssinian ceremonial (Bent, 1 he 
Sacred City of the Ethiopians^ p 50, 54, 56). 

Bibliography Besides the works quoted 
in the text, cf the bibliography to ^anaza [i 
346 •]• (A J. Wl-NSINCK.) 

^ARBA (with altf or ya\ now Djisr Harba, 
a ruined town in theDudjail district, V2 
hour S. W. of the palmgroves of Balad, on the 
west bank of the ancient Tigns bed, the Shutait, 
in about Lat. 34'’ N. 

The name and the towm date from pre-Muslim 
times. According to Yakut (1. 187), an older name 
was UWinuniya, which sounds Babylonian. Ihe 
Sasanian authorities reckoned the northern boun- 
,dary of Suristan or Dil-i ErSn^jahr, the later Sawad 
al-^IrSk, from Harba in the tassu(lj Mask in (the mo- 
dem Tell MasCin) and 'Alih (or ‘^llth, the modem 
^Allh) lying opposite it on the east in the tassud/ 
Buiurgshapur). In the north it adjoined the pro- 
vince of Athur, These frontiers were maintained 
in the early Muslim period down to the 'Abb5- 
sids, for example in Omar al-Khattab's survey 
(cf* lihttrdadhbih, p. 14; Va^knbi, p i04;Mas^adf, 
Tanbthy p. 38; Yal^Qt, iii. 174). Another early 
mention of the place is found in Tabari, ii. 916, 
year 76, where the Khandjl leader Shabib on his 
march against al-H5djdj5dj crosses the Tigris at 


Harba (an anecdote with pun on HarbU and harll). 
In Harba there were flourishing manufactures of 
heavy cotton goods, which were exported every- 
where (YalcUt, 11. 235, and MarH^id^ p. 295). That 
potteiy was also a highly developed manufacture 
is clear from the quantity of shards strewn among 
the ruins; it is usually a ware, identical with the 
so-called RaVl^a-ware and belonging to the xii^i’ — 
xiii^l^ centuries. 

When the great change in the course of the 
Tigris began in the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mustan^ir billah and the iiver left its ancient bed 
just above Harba and forced a way into the bed 
of the canal Kstul Abu ’I-Djund, its modem 
course, the Caliph began to build great irrigation- 
works to iriigate the land rendered wateiless. Apait 
from the fact that at least the whole of the present 
Dusjjail canal is a relit of his scheme, the rums 
of the Mustansir canal above Harba and the great 
bridge at Harba, after which the place is now 
called Djisr Harba are further witnesses of his 
enterprise. The bridge has already been examined 
by J. F. Jones and described m the Selections 
from the Recot ds of the Bombay Govet nment ^ 
xlm. (1857), but I have studied it in greater 
detail. It IS solidly built of baked bricks and 
spans the ancient canal on four arches, 180 feet 
long and about 40 broad. An insciiplioii about 
300 feet long on both sides gives the date of its 
erection as 629 a. h and is of paiticular interest 
on account of its detail and the unusual, from 
the orthodox point of view almost blasphemous 
eulogies The nuns are rendered conspicuous by 
the cupola of the tomb of a Shaikh or Sai) id SaM, 

I visible afar off (E Hi«rzfeld.) 

I HARF, the side or edge of a thing Hence 
I a letter of the alphabet (being the edge of 
the syllable or word), c. g hntuf at-madd altf ^ 

waw^ ya^ and so on , 2. as a grammatical term, 
one of the three parts of speech, whatever is 
neither a noun nor a verb (ism or /?V), whether 
consisting of one letter or more, as bi^ hatta^ etc ; 
3. in prosody, the letters ahf^ 7 va 7 o^ ya when they 
may not be employed as taivi are called htiiTtf 
al'Ulak ^ 4 a dialect of the Arabs m the hadiOj 
“The Kur^Sn was revealed in seven dialects (rr^r^y)”, 
or this may mean according to seven readings (i/- 
ta'aty^ cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans^ 
i. 48 et rc//., 5. as a Sufi term is defined to be 
the language or the medium through which the 
Truth speaks to one, and the huruf al-l^ahyat 
potential realities such as that of the palm tree 
in the date stone 6. in the cabalistic sense ^tlm 
al-harf {huruf) means disposing the letters in 
magic squares, etc. 

Bibliography Zamakhsharl, Mufa^^al 
index, I2|urdij5nl, Ta^rifat^ etc., ed. Flugcl, 
p. 90, 293; Freytag, Dar s tel lung der arab. Vers- 
kunst^ p. 310; Lees’ Dictionaiy of Technical 
Tnms^ Pt. I, p. 318 et seq, (T. IL Wfir.) 
^arfUsh, a family of Emirs in Baalbek, 
which professed the doctrines of the MetSwila [q. 
V.] and during the Ottoman period held the 
power m their hands there till the Turkish system 
of administration was reorganised in the middle 
of last century. How and when the HarfQfih at- 
tained their influential position has not been made 
clear; we only possess detailed information for the 
Emirs MOsJ b. 'All and Yflnus, who lived in 
Baalbek in the time of Fafehr al-Din. Cf. al-Mu- 
J^iulU^at al-Atiar^ iv. 432; Wilstenfeld, 
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Fachr ed-dtn der DrusenfUrst und seine Zeitge- 
nossen^ p. 79 et seq,\ TannUs b. Yflsuf, A^bar 
al-A^yUn fl l^abal Libnin^ P* 253, et seq. ^ Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mtttelmeer zum Pers. Golf^ i. 36. Cf. 
also the bibliography to the article baalbek. 

^ARIB, a district in South Arabia, about 
two days’ journey east of Ma^nb [q. v.] probably 
identical with the Caripeta of Pliny, the place 
fiom which the Roman general Aelius Gallus on 
his expedition to Arabia Felix began his retreat 
to the coast. Harlb, a centre of ancient Arab ci- 
vilisation, IS traversed by a large w 5 dT, the Wadi 
^Ain, which receives on its left bank two small 
wadis, the Wadi Mukbal and W'adl Ablah. Two 
hours’ journey before reaching Wadi 'Am rises 
Mount Mabla^a, to which a series of steps four yards 
long and fifteen yaids broad, hewn out of the rock 
(by a certain Baighal, according to tradition) leads, 
at the end of which is a large South Arabian 
inscription. At the junction of the Wadi 'Ain and 
the Wadi Ablah lies the isolated hill Karn (about 
1 200 feet high), on which the BanU 'Abd, who are 
mentioned as eaily as the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions, dwell On this hill is the tomb of the saint 
Uwais al-Muradi al-Karani, a contemporary of the 
Prophet , to which pilgrimages are made from 
distant districts. From the Wadi Ablah, Timna', 
the ancient capital of the Kattabans, the Thamma 
or Thumna of Phny, South Arabian 

inscriptions, IS reached in a wide plain; a portion 
of the plain, called al-Djufra, which belongs to the 
tiibes al-Kabasa and al-Sibr, is full of imposing 
luins, which bear the name al-Musaina'a , in their 
midst uses a large building whose walls still stand 
with many inscriptions. 

The capital of Ilarib is Darb Al 'Ali si- 
tuated between the W?dl 'Am and the Wadi 
Mukbal. It is mainly inhabited by A shraf (notables), 
about 750 m number (apart fiom their wives and 
slaves), who are divided into four families of 
whom the most important is the Al 'All b Talib, 
fiom whom the Emir of Haiib, is always chosen, 
his residence is m Daib and he is held m gieat 
honour by all the people of the land Besides 
the Ashraf there aie a few mei chants, laboureis 
and artisans (called kt) wan^ plur of karawt) in 
Darb. Half an hour’s jouincy from Darb Al 'Ali 
lies the little town of Darb Bu Tuhef (Tuhaif), 
belonging to the independent tribes {kaba^tl) Al 
'All Tuhef, who claim descent from the Hilal 
[q. v ]. An hour’s journey from heie is a field 
covered wnth ancient ruins, called Hadjar Harib 
Of places on the Wadi 'Am (right side) there 
may be further mentioned Darb Al 'Amr, inha- 
bited by the Al 'Amr and Al Mas'ud, clans of 
the BanU 'Abd (on the lijebel Karn) and their 
rdiya^ with the ancient Hisn Habba and the Hisn 
Hidjrftna (the latter belonging to the Fmir of 
Harib, who incarcerates m it those who refuse 
to pay their tithes), and the village of al-Saha, 
inhabited by the Al Ghuthaim, who enjoy a great 
reputation throughout South Arabia for a kind of 
padlock {kufl ghuthaimi\ made by them which 
IS sold everywhere. 

We may also mention the ruined town of 
Hadjar Hind at the foot of the hill Karn 'Ubaid 
above the WRdi 'Ain from the centre of which 
rises a large building the forecourt of which still 
stands, and which bears long inscriptions. The 
ruins are also called Mind al-Zer 5 r (Zarlr) after a 
certain al-ZarSr b. §a'ak, who according to tradi- 


tion was once king here. Possibly it is connected 
with the fortified town (citadel) p*)} of the South 
Arabian inscriptions. According to a legend this 
town was once inhabited by smiths (haddad)^ 
rdlya of the Sabaeo-Himyars. 

Harib is mentioned by HamdSnl in his Qlazlra^ 
He mentions the Ejebel Karn of which he says 
that it IS described as belonging to MaMb 
[q. V.], Harib, BaihSn [q. v.] and also to the 
RadmSn As inhabitants he gives the tribes of 
Murad, Rabi', Khalaf and ^Udhr, who speak good 
Arabic. Of these tribes the Murid still live on 
the borders of Harib, the Rabi' in Harib and 
Baihin al-Kas 5 b; traces are left of the ^alaf 
in the district of Tin al-Khalif, where there is 
also an isolated hill called Haid al-Khalifi 

Besides these, HamdSnl also mentions a Harib 
of Nihm of the Hamdan, which probably corres- 
ponds to the Harib of the Radrld, and one of 
the 'Ans. There is a Wadi Harib at Sirwlh 
between Ma^rib dnd San'a In the inscriptions the 
subject of this article is called Harib HadramUt. 

B t b Ito gr ap hy Hamdani, Dj aztra (ed. Mul- 
ler), p. 80, 81, 4, 95, 6 , 103, 6 , 109, 4, no, 3, 

I34> 20; E. Glaser, Zwei Inschrtften uber den 
Dammbruch von Mdrtb (^Mtttetl, der Vorderas» 
Ges,\ Berlin 1897, p 32, 44, 54, 58, do. Die 
Abesstmer (Munchen 1895), p 112, 113, 115, 
Comte de Landberg, Arabica^ V (Leiden 1898), 
p. 81 — Ijq) (J. ScHLEIFER.) 

al-HARIK (al-Haryk), a province in 
N e dj d m the South of Vamama lying on the 
edge of the great desert (Dahnl). The mountain 
lange of this very warm district is said by Pal- 
grave to be about 60 — 70 miles long Huta is the 
most important place in the country During the 
Wahhabi w'ars after the conquest of Dar'iya [q. v.] 
Hank was subdued by Ibrahim Pasha. After the 
Wahhabis had regained Nedjd and the Hidjaz, a 
rebellion broke out against the chief 'Abd Allah 
b Sa'ud in Ilarik as in the adjoining Yamama. 
'Abd Allah advanced against Harik with an array, 
put down the lebellion with great cruelty and 
laid the whole country waste with fire and sword, 
the town of Huta was practically burned to the 
ground, and the women and children massacred; 
only 130 are «aid to have survived of the male 
population, which previously numbered 10,000. 
Palgiave gives from the official records in Riyld 
[q V.] the war contingent from Harik as 3000 
men for the year 1863, he estimates the popu- 
lation of the sixteen townships of this province 
at 45,000; but this figure appears to be too high, 
for F. Mengin, relying on the accounts of Muham- 
mad 'All’s military expedition of 1823, gives only 
3000 warriors and 9000 others (women, children 
and old men), W'hile W. Schimper estimates the 
population at 15,000, on the authority of a Wah- 
hlbi in 1836 

Bibliography K. Ritter, Erdktimie^ xiii. 
51 1, 522, 523, W. Palgrave, /ow WO' tnAiabta^ 
1865, li. 46, 128. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

9ARIM, a fortress in northern Syria often 
mentioned in the Crusading period (Castrium Ha- 
renc or Harench), 22 miles cast of Antlkiya, now 
the capital of a kadS^ with 1636 inhabitants 
(Cumet), The Crusaders took it during the siege 
of Antlkiya in 491 (1098) and rebuilt the castle. 
In 559 (1163) in Its neighbourhood NUr al-Din 
won a great victory over the Christians, as a re- 
sult of which HSrim again became Muslim. The 
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Christians more than once attempted to regain it 
but It remained permanently in the hands of the 
Muslims. In 630(1232) the AiyUbid al-'ArIz built 
a strong castle on an artificial mound there, the 
ruins of which still exist. 

B iblio gr aphy\ YS^Ht, ii. 184; 

'All dawad, Mamahk ^oifaman, ta^rttlk 
ghrafiya etc.^ p. 317; Ritter, Erdkunde^ xvii. 
1643 et seq ; v. Kremer, Betirage zur Geogr. 
des nordl. Syr.^ p. 35; Cuinet, La Turqme 
(LAsie^ li. 21 1; Le Stiangc, Palestine under the 
Muslims^ p. 449. 

l^ARlM (a.), forbidden, particularly the 
womens’ apartments and their occupants (harem). — 
Certain pieces of ground, which are withdrawn 
from cultivation or building without the owner’s 
consent, are likewise called harim^ such as the 
Hartm Dar al-Khilafa and the Harhn aUTahirt 
in Baghdad, which included whole stretches of 
the town. 

QARiRl (bom 446, died 6 Redjeb 516), AbU Mu- 
hammad al-KXsim h. 'AlI b. Muhammad b. al- 
HarTrI , grammarian and elegant writer, 
was born and brought up at MashSn near Basra; 
he also studied at Basra, though the name of his 
teacher seems WTongly given by the authorities 
as al-Fadl b. Muhammad al-KasabanI, since this 
personage died 444 At Basra he held the office 
of sahtb al-hhabar^ i. e. head of the intelligence 
department (cf. Tabari 111. 1260, 13) to the court, 
and this office remained with his descendants till 
the time of 'Imad al-Din IsfahanI, who visited 
Basra in 556. Hariri’s house was in the quarter 
of the Banu Haram, but his office at Mash5n. He 
repeatedly visited Baghdad (e. g. in the year 504), 
and IS likely to have performed the pilgrimage, 
other travels of his do not appear to be recorded. 
His office brought him into connexion with many 
of the notables of the metropolis. 

His most famous work is the Makdmat^ a col- 
lection of fifty pieces modelled on those of Badi' 
al-Zaman Hamadbani, wherein the adventures of 
one Abu Zaid of SarUdj are narrated by al-Harith 
b. Hammam The historian Ibn al-Dubaithi asserted 
that this Abu Zaid was a real personage named 
al-Mutahhar b. Sallam to whom Hariri addressed 
verses, but this is doubtless a fiction similar to 
those which are found in connexion with other 
celebrities of romance. According to one of Ha- 
riri’s friends and correspondents, Hibat Allah b. 
§5'id b al-Tilmidh, the Makamdt were commen- 
ced in 495 and finished by 504, the first date 
seems correct since they mention the taking of 
Sarudj by the Franks in 490; but the last seems 
too early if Ibn al-Alhir be right m stating that 
the Asadi Dubais was a youth in 503; since this 
personage is mentioned in the work as a well- 
known man. Different theories were held concer- 
ning the person at whose request the tales were 
composed ; the viziers of Mustarshid Abu 'All b. 
^daka (512) and AnSsbarwan b. Khalid (cf 1, 357) 
are both named in this connexion. 

llie Makamat became classical m the author’s 
lifetime, and he claims to have himself “licensed” 
700 copies; in spite of detractors (such as Diya 
al-Din Ibn al-Ajtbir and the author of the FaJ^n) 
they maintained their popularity ; and an early 
commentator, Shamlm al-Hillf (died 601), told YSl^Qt 
that he had been created in order to demonstrate 
the surpassing excellence of Hariri; for he had 
found himself unable to rival the Ma^Jimat^ after 


outdoing all other monuments of Arabic litera- 
ture. They fall far short of HamadhanI’s in origi- 
nality, but excel them in facility, command of 
the Arabic language and poetical ability. Their 
popularity spread beyond the Muslim community 
to Jews and Christians who translated or imi- 
tated them in Hebrew and Syriac. Some specimens 
were rendered into Latin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Schultens and Reiske, and a monumental 
edition of them W'as produced by de Sacy in 
1822; this was followed by numerous editions 
both Oriental and European, and translations have 
been pubhshed in several modern European lan- 
guages, e. g. by RUckeit in German (JDie Ver- 
wandlungen des Abu Satd von Serug^ 1826, etc.) 
and by Chenery and Steingass in English (Lon- 
don, 1898). 

Of Hariri’s correspondence a selection was made 
by Tmad al-Din, which is embodied in his Kha- 
rtda^ another selection is reproduced by Yakut 
in his life of the author {Mu^^am al-Udabd^ vi.). 
Two of the epistles, called Shtnlya and Slnlya^ 
because in one every word contains the first of 
these letters and in the other the second, are 
also printed in Arnold’s Chrestomathy Some of 
the correspondence preserved by Yakut deals with 
the grammatical poem Mulhat al-Prab^ composed 
at the lequest of the above-mentioned Ibn al- 
Tilmidh. 

His remaining treatise, Dnrrat ai-Ghawwa^^ is 
a collection of strictuies on the erroneous use of 
various expressions, an extract of this treatise was 
published by de Sacy in his Anthologte Gramma- 
tuale^ and the whole has since been printed; to 
the Constantinople edition of 1299 there is atta- 
ched the commentary of Shihab al-Din KhafUdji, 
who disputes many of the author’s assertions. 

Btblt ogr a p hy Yakut, MtPdlxam al- Udaba 
VI. 179 — 184; Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, 111. 
490—494. (D S MARGOLIOUrH.) 

HARIRIYA, a sect of the Rifu'iya in the 
district of Damascus founded by 'Ali b. Abi 
’1-Hasan al-Hariri al-Marwari who died in 645 
(1147) at Bosra in HawrSn. Ills extreme pantheism, 
as it finds expression in his poet Nadjm al-Din 
b. Israeli, was banned by Ibn Taimiya in a very 
important fatwU (vol xxvii n® 2 of the collection 
Tafslr al-Kawdkib al-Darari^ formed by Ibn 'Ur- 
wa, manuscript in Damascus, Tafsir, n®. 151). Cf. 
also al-FarUthi (died 694 = 1 294) m Abu ’1-Hud5, 
Kilndat al-i^awahir^ Stambul 1302, p. 326. 

(Louis Massignon.) 
al-HARIIH, Diebel. [See Ararat.] 

9ARIIH B. Ka^b, usually called BalhSiilh, 
an arab tribe belonging to the Yemeni group. 
Their genealogy is* al-H5rith b. Ka'b b. 'Amr b. 
'Ula b. Cjald b MadhhisM (MSlik). 

They lived in the district of NaidjrUn [q. v.] and 
were neighbours of the Hamdan. The following 
places amongst others belonged to them : al-'Arah, 
al-'Adh, Batn al-DhahSb, Dsu ’1-ManrUt, al-Furut 
[pi. Afrat, between Nadjran and the Ejawf), HadUra 
(lUiadUra), 'lyUna, al-iyia§5§a (between HidjUz and 
TihSma), Kurra, Sahbal, §amSir, SUhan or Sawhan, 
MinUn or MainSn, Sbatt ZiySd (belonging to the 
clan Ziyad); wadis: al-'Awhal al-a'la und al- 
'Awhal al-asfal, al-NudarSt, Ihadjr; waters: Aing, 
al-Balhrg, Dbi^, al-]2jafr, al-Hargr, Himg, YadamUt, 
al-Kawkab, Khaftna (Khi^ma, a well in the sand), 
Khulai^g) al-Malal}gt, MUwa, ^is^g, al-^alila (be- 
longing to the clan Drir) ; m 0 u n t a 1 n s : Tuyitum. 
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Sections of the BaHarith lived also in Raidat 
al-Sai^ar in ^adramtit, m the town of RadS^ (in- 
habited by the ‘^Ans and KhawlSn), in the villages 
of al-Sama*^ and Hadal^an, M'hich belonged to the 
Bakil, and in al-Faladja near Damascus. 

In the Djahillya a section of the Balharlth 
worshipped the idol Yaghnth. Another section 
professed Christianity. The ^Abd al-Madan b. al- 
DaiySn, a prominent family of the Balharlth^ built 
a large church, Dair Nadjran, also called the Ka^ba 
of Nadjian (according to many authorities, a tent 
composed of 300 pieces of hide). 

Historical. The idol Yaghnth was the cause 
of a battle between the Balhanth and the Murad, 
who claimed Yaghnth for themselves, at al-Razm 
(in the south of Nadjran, in the land of the Murad) 
on the same day as the battle of Badr (17 or 
19^1^ Ramadan of the year 2). The Balhanth, allied 
with the Hamdan, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Murad and Yaghuth remained in their possession. 
On the “second day of Kulab” (in the Dahna) the 
Balhanth (under Nu'man b. Djassas) fought against 
the Tamlm tiibes Ribab and SaM b. Zaid-Manat 
(under Kais b. 'Asim) On the side of the Balhanth 
were Hamdan, Kinda, Kuda^a and other tribes, in 
all about Sooo strong, divided into four divisions, 
with four leaders, who all bore the name Yazid 
and were under the supieme command of "^Abd 
Yaghnth b. Salat. In this battle the BalhSrith 
were defeated. The chiefs of the allied armies fell 
and 'Abd Yaghcth was wounded. Of other battles 
of the Balhanth we may mention that of Hidra 
(in Tihama) against the Daws, in which the Bal- 
hSrith were again defeated, and that of Batn al- 
Dhahiib. 

We find the Balhanth aheady in possession of 
Nadjran when the 'Azd, wdth w'hom they had 
many a feud, left the Yemen under ‘^Amr b. ^Amir 
Muzaikiya'* after the bursting of the dam of Ma^- 
11b. When Muhammad’s call had gone out through 
all Arabia, the Christians among the BalhSnth 
(about the year 8 = 630) sent a deputation to 
the Prophet m Medina, w’hich consisted mainly of 
ecclesiastics, including a bishop, Abu ’l-Haritha. 
They aiianged an interview with the Prophet at 
a place near Medina, wheie they were to undergo 
a trial by the ordeal called mubahala or h^an (cere- 
mony of objurgation). But when they w'cre con- 
vinced of Muhammad’s mission and feared a de- 
feat, they begged the Prophet to cancel the ar- 
rangement. The Prophet agreed on condition that 
they paid a larger tribute. In Rabi'^ I of the year 
10 (630) Muhammad sent KhSlid b. Walld with 
480 men to the Balhanth to demand that they 
should adopt IslSim. Those who w'ere heathen 
and a number of the Christians also submitted 
and Khalid remained among them to instruct them 
in the Kor’JCn and the institutions of IslSm. After 
some time KhSlid returned with a deputation of 
the Balhanth (among them two members of the 
Christian family of 'Abd al-Madan) to the Prophet. 
Muhammad gave each member 10 ounces (400 
dirhams) and appointed one of them, Kais b. al- 
Husain, emir of the Balharith. When in 1 1 =: 
633 the false prophet Aihab b. Ka% usually cal- 
led al-Aswad al-^AnsI, appeared, the Balhanth in- 
fluenced by his emissaries, followed him. They 
drove out the governor of Nadjran ('Amr b. Hazm), 
and al-Asvrad entered the town in triumph. The 
Muslims remained faithful to Islam under AbU 
Bakr, and the Christians renewed the treaty. 


Bibliography\ Yalcut, Index; 

HamdanI,^a2Jra,p. 55, 8~io, 67, X4~x5, 81, 1-3, 
6—9, 83, 9— xo, 85,13, 93x6—8, 15--I7X 97i 
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XV. 73 and Index s. v.; Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), p. 958 — 960; Yi,l^Aiitt^Erdkunde^ 
xii. 68; F. Wiistenfeld, Genealogy TabelUn^StoX.^ 
i. Table 8,16; do., Register^ p. 210; Caussin 
de Perceval, Essat sur Vhtstotre des Arabes 
avant Vislamisme^ i. 123 — 1 24, 1 59, 202, 209; 
11. 582—591; iii. 275—277, 312, 346, 391; 
W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet^ i. 227, 228; 
ix. 224 — 225; O. Blau, Arabien im sechsten 
Jahrhuudert in Zettschr, d, Deutsch* Morgeni, 
Gesells,^ xxiii. p. 562. (J. Schleifer.) 

^ARIIHA b. Bade, of the Tamlm family of 
the Banu Ghudana, a general and friend of 
Z 1 y a d b. A b l4i 1. He must have been born about 
the time of the Hidjra. He is said in his early 
days to have been a follower of the prophetess 
Sadjah [q. v ]. At the battle of the Camel he was 
on the side of ^All’s opponents but afterwards 
entered the latter’s service. He early became atta- 
ched to Ziyad, afterwards viceroy of the ^Irfik He 
was an orator and poet, particularly learned in 
the ancient history of the Arabs, and was of tried 
valour He distinguished himself in society by his 
lovable nature no less than by his intellectual 
gifts. The combination of so many rare qualities 
in him w'on him the name Dahiya (a term applied 
to a distinguished man). The only thing with 
which he is reproached is the vice of drinking. 
He owed it to his friendship with ZiySd that, al- 
though a Tamiml, he was entered in the tribal 
lists of the Kuraish, a distinction which earned 
with it a considerable increase in his emoluments. 
'Ubaid Allah, son and successor of Ziyad, did not 
show himself so ardent a friend of Hantha. In 
the political turmoils which followed the death of 
Yazid I, Hantha fought with varying success 
against the ^aridjls; his failures were usually 
caused by the lack of discipline among the Basra 
troops. In the course of one of these campaigns 
he fell ill in 66. It is not correct, as one 
souice states, that he lived into the reign of 
Walld I 

Bibliography'. Ibn Duiaid, Ktfdb al-Isditi- 
kak (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 160; A ghanl.^ vi. 4 — 
5, xviii. 166, and particularly xxi 20 — 44; Ta- 
bari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), i. 322 , ii. 25, 78, 
449, 580 — 582, 585, H. Lammens, Ziad ibn 
Abfht^ p. 120 — 12 1, in the Rivista degli Studi 
orientali.^ iv , where further references are given. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HARKARN, a Persian stylist, son of Ma- 
thurSdSs Kanbli of MultSn; w’as for many years 
munsM (secretary) to NawwSb Ptibfir-Khfin , a 
eunuch in the service of the Moghul emperor 
lijahanglr and was then appointed ^ubadar (go- 
vernor of Akbarabad (Agra) (1031 = 162a). He 
is the author of a collection of letters {tns&a\ di- 
vided into seven sections, which bears his name 
and contains model letters as well as official do- 
cuments (ed. with English transl. by Francis Bal- 
four, Calcutta 1781, *1804, reprinted 1831; lith. 
Lahore 1869). The work was used by the English 
authorities as a model for official correspondence 
conducted in the Persian language with the Indian 
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sovereigns. The Pans manuscript is dated 1062 A. H. 
and IS entitled IrsJ^ad al-'falibltu 

Bibliography*. Rieu, Catal. of Pet s. Mss.^ 
ii. 530, Preface to the Forms of Herkern\ 
p. 3; E Blochet, Catal. des Mss. persons.^ ii. 
277. (Cl. Huart.) 

HARRA) a basalt desert, “a distiict coveied 
with black broken stones, which looks as if it 
had been burned by fire”. Such harras, which owe 
their origin to subterranean volcanoes which have 
repeatedly covered the undulating desert with a 
bed of lava, aic found particularly in the east of 
Hawran and stretch from there to Medina. Sam- 
hudl, Khulasat al- Wafa* bt- A hhbar Dar al-MusJafa.^ 
ed. Mecca, 1316, p 38 gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of a great eaithquake at Medina which 
began on the EljumSda II 654 (26^*^ June 1256) 
and lasted several days. Cf. also Wustenfeld, Ge~ 
schtchte von Madyna. There is perhaps, as Wetz- 
stein has suggested, an allusion to these ftaiful 
stony wastes in Jeremiah xvii 6 Yakut, 

Mu^^am.^ 11. 247 et seq,^ details no less than 29 
of these harras with then names (cf Zettschr 
d. Deutsch Morgenl. Gcs. , xxii. 365 et seq ), 
among which the Han a WSkim at Medina has ob- 
tained a place in history on account of the bloody 
victory won by the Umaiyads theie over the Me- 
dinese in 63 (683) An accurate map with an 
index of names to the whole territory, m which 
harras are found is published in the leitschr. des 
Deutsch Palasttnavereins.^ vol. xii., in the narra- 
tive of A. StUbePs journey to Diret it-Tulul and 
Hawran (1882). The same author has also dis- 
cussed the supposed origin of such deserts of stones 
in Die Vulkanbei ge von Ecuador after v. Oppen- 
heim, Pom Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf.^ 1. 90, note 
5, as has v. Oppenheim himself in Petermanns 
Geogr. Mitteil..^ 1896 {Zur Routenkarte meiner 
Retse von Damaskus nach Bardad tn dem fahre 
i 8 gs). Cf. also the literature quoted in the first 
named work of v. Oppenheim, i 89 et seq 

ijl ARRAN, a very old toun situated in the 
JDjazira province of Mesopotamia, near 
the sources of the Balikh river, between Edessa and 
Ra^s 'Am It is familiar as the home of Abiahara 
and Laban, but is especially famous as the chief 
seat of the Ssbians and of then leligion. To the 
Creeks it was known as Xappav, to the Romans 
as Carrhae, to some Church Fathers as Helleno- 
polis ('heathen city’), to the Muhammadans as 
HarrSn or Arran, In its long history Chwolsohn 
distinguishes five periods, the Biblical, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Christian and the Muhammadan. 
The form of the name found on the cuneiform 
inscriptions, HarrSnu, that is 'route’, points to the 
importance of the place as a trading emporium , 
but It is chiefly famous all down its history as 
the seat of the worship of the moon-god Sin, 
whose temple was adorned by more than one of 
the Assyrian kings. The overthrow of the Chal- 
daean supremacy and the rise of Persia wrought 
no change in the circumstances of the City, but 
from the time of Alexander a large Macedonian 
population settled in northern Mesopotamia, which 
became known as Mygdonia, and the deities wor- 
shipped in Harran received Greek names. Rome, 
on the other hand, left little trace of her sway 
in Asia: it was the Eastern civilization which in* 
fiuenced the western conquerors. About the be- 
ginning of the Christian era the indigenous Syr- 
ian population of northern Mesopotamia, was 


largely mixed with Macedonians and Greeks, as 
well as Aimenians and Aiabs. As a frontier town 
Harran was treated with indulgence by the earliei 
Emperors, and it was not until Christianity be- 
came the religion of the state, that efforts were 
made to suppress the cult of which Harran was 
the chief seat. These attempts were not carried 
to extremes, no doubt owing to the fact that 
in Harran, as in other places, the people de- 
pended for their livelihood upon the temple. 
Ilence the Church-fathers speak of HarrEn as a 
heathen city, and, although bishops of HarrSn 
were appointed, the place continued a seat of 
idolatiy, even after the country had become a pro- 
vince of the Caliphate. The same commercial ne- 
cessity may account for the existence -here fiom 
the beginning of the sixth century of a Mono- 
physite community with a bishop at their head. The 
majority of the people, however continued heathen. 

Harran capitulated to 'lyad b Ghanm in the 
year 639 A. d , at which time it was the chief 
towm of Diyar Mudar. It was the favourite lesi- 
dence of Marwan, the last Umaiyad Caliph (744 — 
750), and heie Ibrahim the ^Abbasid was impri- 
soned and put to death. The people, however, 
appeal to have been allowed to continue the 
practice of their religion, but under Rashid a vio- 
lent persecution arose, fiom which the Harran- 
ians sought to free themselves by means of bribes. 
It was in 830 A. D that Ma^mun offered the 
Hairanians the choice between Islam, the adop- 
tion of one of the toleiated religions, and extermi- 
nation. They claimed that they were Sabians, and 
by this device they saved themselves from extinc- 
tion [see Sabians]. Towaids the end of the 
century Mukaddasi describes Han an as a pleasant 
town, defended by a fort built of finely cut 
stone. When Ibn Djubair visited it in 1184 it 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Saladin (Sal5h 
al-Din), and its people were noted for their hos- 
pitality towards strangers. By Abu ’1-Fid5’s time 
(d 1332), however, it had fallen into decay. At the 
present day the site is marked by a village of sugai- 
loaf cottages and rums of ancient buildings of basalt. 

In addition to the worship earned on there, 
Harran \^as noted for its honey and for the pre- 
serve called Kubbait, as well as for the purity of 
the Syiiac spoken there. Chesney states that splen- 
did crops of maize, tobacco and cotton are raised 
on the plain, but its fame will always rest on the long 
line of philosophers and men of science who flou- 
rished there, of whom Thabit b. Kurra, and his sons 
and grandsons, and al-B5ttanI are the best known. 

Bibliography . Chwolsohn, Die Ssabtet und 
der Ssabtsmus I, cap. x. ; Ibn jDjubair (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 244 et seq, , Chesney , Expedition to 
Euphrates and Tigris.^ Vol. I, p. 112 et seq, \ 
Sachau, Reise in Synen und Mesopotanien.^ p. 
417 et seq, (T. H. Weir) 

HARRAR. [See harar.] 

HARUD. A rivei in Afghanistan which 
rises in the Siyah K5h and flows southwards past 
SabzawRr and Zakin, discharging itself into the Ha- 
inan or Lake of Sistan. It has been identified by 
Tomaschek with the Pharnakotis of Pliny and the 
Hvarenafihaiti of the Avesta. 

Bibliography*. Holdich, The Gates of India 
(I.ondon 1910); Tomaschek, Sitz.-Ber, der Wien, 
Akad,,^ 1883; A. Stein, Ind, Antiquary,^ 1886, 
p. 22; Ferrier, Caravan yourneys (London 1857). 
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HARUN b. 'ImrXn, the Aaron of the Bible, 
born 3 years before Musa, when Kir^awn’s com- 
mand to slay the male children was given (Tha^labl, 
p. 100; Tabail, i. 448), When MUsS received the 
command of God to effect the deliverance of the 
Israelites out of Egypt from Fir'awn, he asked 
for a companion of his own km (Sara, xx. 30 — 40). 
HarQn, who sat on Fir^awn’s council (al-KisS'^I, 
p. 21 1, and TaNchufua Exodus) was entrusted 
with this position. He served Musii as spokesman 
as he had an eloquent tongue (Sura xxviii. 34 — 35). 
He took the greatest share in the erection of the 
golden calf (buia, vii. 134 — 136, xx 90—95 and 
Exodus^ xxxm i — 7). Accoiding to the Talmud 
{Sanh» 77) he had been forced to do this by fear 
of the Israelites who would have slain him. But 
other legends show that the Israelites were par- 
ticularly attached to HarOn. Foi example al-Kisa% 
p. 238, Tha^labf, p. 146 and Tabari, i. 502 give 
the following story in almost identical words * Musa 
and Harun once noticed a cave from which light 
sti earned. They went in and found there a golden 
throne with the inscription “destined for him 
whom it fits”. As Musa proved too small, Harun 
sat upon It The angel of death at once appealed 
and received his soul, he was 127 yeais old. 
When Musa had leturned to the Uiaelitcs, they 
asked where Haiun was “He is dead”, said Musa 
“Thou hast slam him”, they answ'eied. Angels 
then at once appeared wuth Haiun’s bier and 
cried. “Do not suspect Miisa of such a ciime”. 
According to another tradition ( Tha^^labl , tdtd,^ 
Tabari, 1 505), Mas 5 led the Isiaelites to Harun’s 
tomb, w^here he called him back to life, and Ilaran 
confiimed the story of his death Midrasch, 
defiu^ Yalkut^ 764, Aboih R, Nathau^'^i^ PtiEe 

d^ R El ^ 12, also give this Arabic legend. 

Bib Ito gr ap hy Tabaii, Annales^ 1 448, 

471 — 493, 502 , Tha^labl, al-Aubiylf^ Cairo 
1312, p. 100, 123 — 125, 146^ al-Kisa^‘, 
al-Aiibiy'dl ^ p. 222 et seq and 238, Eisenbeig, 
Moses in der a) abischen Legende (1910), p 48. 

(J. Eisenberg ) 

HARUN al-Ra^Td, the most celebrated 
of the ^Abbasid Caliphs, born m al-Raiy in 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 145 = Match 763 or, accoiding to 
another, in itself more probable authoiity, in Mu- 
harram 149 = February 766. His father was the 
Caliph Muhammad al-Mahdi, his mothei a slave 
named Khauuran, whom Mahdi set free and mai- 
ried in 159 = 775-776. After Harun ascended the 
throne in Rabi^^ I 170 = Sept 786, he appointed 
the Baimakid YahyS b. IHi 5 lid as viziei with un- 
limited power, and duiing the following seventeen 
yeais the latter is said wuth his two sons al-Fadl 
and Dja^far to have been the real ruler of 
the great empire*, the catastrophe of Muhariam 
187= January 803 [cf BARMAKiDS and i^aVar 
B. yahvA] w*as thus all the more unexpected. In 
176 = 792-793, an ‘^Alid, named YahyS b. 'Abd 
Allah, raised the standaid of revolt in al-Dailam 
and won numerous followers, so that the Caliph 
had to send a great army against him under al- 
Fadl b. YahyS. The latter entered into negotia- 
tions and, when he gave YahyS rich presents and 
IlSrUn promised to paidon him, Yahya surren- 
dered. But when he arrived in Baghdad, HSrlln 
in spite of his promise had him throwm into 
prison. About the same time a bitter feud between 
the North Arabians and the Yemenis in Syria 
blazed up into open war and it was not till 


180 = 796-797 that Dja^far b. YahyS was able to 
restore peace. In 178 = 794-795 the Egyptians 
rebelled against the governor Ishak b. SulaimSn; 
but when IlSrCin sent his able general Harthama 
b. A'yan against the rebels, they were soon routed. 
Unrest bioke out m Kairawan also, but this was 
quieted by Harthama, for a time at least, but 
after his return in 181=797-798 the unruly po- 
pulace lebelled again. Order was restored by the 
goveinor Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, who however soon 
made himself independent, and m 184 = 800 
HarQn had to grant him the country as an here- 
ditary fief on payment of annual tribute. Like so 
many of his piedccessors, HArUn had also much 
haid fighting with the Byzantines. At the very 
beginning of his leign he had the frontier towns 
fortified and almost every year his governors 
made laids into hostile territory without however 
winning any permanent advantages. In 181 = 
797-798 the Caliph himself took the field, but 
soon leturned. Ai^ usual war again bioke out the 
next year, the Empress Irene, however, on ac- 
count of inteinal disturbances m Constantinople 
had to make peace and pay tribute. Peace only 
lasted till the accession of the emperor Nicephoros 
in 186 = 802, who sent the Caliph a scornful 
lettei and demanded the return of the tribute 
that had been paid HarUn at once took the field 
and forced the emperor to pay a new tribute. 
The latter, however, paid no attention to the 
agiecment and the war was continued. In 190 = 
806 Harun took Heraclea and forced the emperor 
to pay not only a new tribute but also a kind of 
poll-tax for himself and his family, in the fol- 
lowing year howevei Yazid b Makhlad was de- 
feated by the Byzantines and the efforts of his 
successor Harthama proved equally unavailing. 
The yeais of warfaie therefore left the state of 
the paities in the end practically unchanged. 
According to wcbtern historians, Harun w’as on the 
other hand on terms of friendly intercourse with 
Chailemagne and mention is often made of em- 
bassies fiom one to the other There is however 
no mention of this in Arab sources and the 
truth of these statements has even been seriously 
doubted [on this point cf, Schmidt, Karl der Grosse 
und Haiun al-Raschtd in Der Islam^ iii. 409 — 
41 1, Barthold, ibtd ^ iv. 333 et seq, and the liter- 
atuie there quoted]. The governor '^Ali b. ^Isa 
had made himself geneially hated by his extortions 
in KhorasSn When the people complained, the 
Caliph w'ent in person to al Raiy in 189 = 805, 
but allowed himself to be fooled by ‘^All and 
confirmed him in his office again. About the 
same time Rafi^ b. Laith rebelled in Samarkand. 
He was defeated by 'All b. 'Isa; the complaints 
of the people of KhorSsgn about the latter’s 
boundless greed became louder and louder and 
HarHii had finally to transfer the governorship of 
KhorSsgn to HaitUama. By this time Rafi' was 
loid of all Transoxania and as the situation was 
rapidly becoming moie seiious, the Caliph re- 
solved to take the field himself and sent his son 
al-Ma^mun in advance to Merw*. On reaching Jus, 
Harfin fell ill and died, according to the usual 
account, on the ]^iimada ii. 193 = 24 ^ 1 ' March 
809. He had a long time previously made arran- 
gements to secure the succession for his son al- 
Amln.^ but these in the result proved most unfortu- 
nate [cf. the article al-amIn. i. 327*^ et seq,), 
HfiiUn took a great Inteiest in art and science 
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and his brilliant court was a centre for all branches 
of scholarship. In spite of occasional outbursts 
of Oriental despotism he was undoubtedly one of 
the best of the Abb^ids; nevertheless it is from 
his reign that the beginning of the decline of the 
dynasty dates. In legend and tradition however 
he has always been looked upon as the personi- 
fication of oriental power and splendour and his 
fame has been spread throughout East and West 
by the “Arabian Nights”. 
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(K. V. Zetterst^en.) 

al-HARUnIYA I. a village in al-"Irak 
near DjalUlS Yakut says that an ancient Persian 
bridge buQt of stone with leaden joints stood here. 

2. One of the chain of frontier fortresses (Jhu- 
ghur) between Asia Minor and Syria, The exact 
position is not known, but it stood one day's 
march to the west of Mar^ash m the hill country 
between it and ^Ain Zarba. It was founded by the 
Caliph after whom it was named in the year 
183 (799). The fort was ruined by the Byzantines 
in 348 (959-960), when 1500 Muslims were captured 
(Ya^Ut, s. v.). In spite of this it was a flourishing 
town a few years later when Ibn Haw^al apparently 
visited it. The town was rebuilt by Saif al-Dawla 
the Hamdanid of Aleppo (d. 356 = 967). Thereafter 
It was retaken by the Christians and included in 
the kingdom of Little Armenia. 

Bibliography, Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caltphate,^ p. 62, 128 et seq, 

(T. H. Weir) 

^ARGRA^ HarawrX, the meeting place of 
the first Khar id j Is, not far from Kufa, when they 
publicly disclaimed allegiance to ^Ali and were 
soon afterwards almost exterminated in the bloody 
battle of Nahrawan. From it comes the name 
HarUrlya for the early KhSndjIs [q. v.]. 

Btbliogr ap hy Yakut, ed. Wils- 

tenfeld, li. 246; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 3341 
et seq, and the other Arab chronicles in the 
passages quoted in Brunnow, Die Charidschiten^ 
p. 16 seq,,^ and Wellhausen, Die religios-politt- 
schen Opposittonsparteten,^ p. 4 et seq, ; al-§huh- 
rastanL ed. Cureton, p. 86 et seq, etc, 

HARUT and MARUT, two angels who are 
mentioned in the Korean (SUra , 2, 96) in the words 
“and It was not SulaimSn that was an unbeliever 
but the devils, who taught men sorcery and that 
which had been revealed to the two angels in 
Babil, HSrUt and MSrtlt; but they taught no one 
without saying “we are but a temptation, there- 
fore be not unbelieving”. People learn from them 
means by which they may separate man and wife” 
etc. A number of stories are attached to this 
passage, the main outlines being as follows. When 
the angels m heaven saw the sinful children of 
men, they spoke contemptuously of them before 


Allfih. But He said: “If you had been in the 
same position you would not have done any bet- 
ter”. They did not agree to this and received 
permission to send two of their number to earth 
as an experiment. The two chosen were HSriit 
and MSrat, who were ordered to abstain from 
grievous sins such as idolatry, whoredom, mur- 
der and the drinking of wine. But when they saw 
a wonderfully beautiful woman they were soon 
led astray and, when they were discovered, they 
slew the man who had discovered them. Then 
Allah asked the angels to look down at their 
brethren on the earth, then they said: “In truth, 
Thou wast right.” The pair were given the choice 
between punishment in this world or the next. They 
chose the former and were incarcerated m Babil, 
where they have since suffeied grievous torments. 

A. Geigei has already noted that these elements 
are in the main also found in a Jewish midragh; 
and it can now be added that many are found 
as early as the New Testament {2 Petr, ii. 4; 
yWdf, V 6) and the Book of Enoch, in connection 
with Genesis vi. This is clear from the following. 

The incident is said to have taken place, according 
to a Muslim version, “when men were multiplying 
and sinning” In the same circumstances the sons 
of God descend to earth in Genesis vi. ; “and they 
took to themselves wives”. The two angels are called 
Shamhazai and ‘^Azael in the midrash. These names 
are found in a corrupt form even in the book of 
Enoch Tha^labl gives the following story: Three 
angels descended, HSrut, or Ijx:, Mariit or 
and The latter on the very first day 

felt himself too weak for earthly temptations and 
was at his own request again taken up to heaven. 
According to one version, Harut and Marat are 
said to have flown up to heaven at the end of 
each day, but when they had sinned their wings 
were disabled. A connected motif is found in the 
Schatzhohle (ed. Bezold, 68-69), where the sons of 
Seth are no longer allowed to climb the holy 
mountain after their sin. It is also stated that the 
disabled ones begged their contemporary Idris to 
intercede with Allah for them. According to 
KazwinI (ed. Wilstenfeld, 1. 61), the derision of 
men by HSrut and Marut took place while Adam 
was still alive. As to the woman her name is 
given as Zuhra, Anshid (Bahind) and Bldukht; in 
the midragh she is called Istehar, in other Jewish 
legends Na^ma (the lovely); this all points to 
Venus. According to some, she was an ordinary 
woman who brought a dispute with her husband be- 
fore HarQt and MarUt, who had to administer justice 
among men. When they both tried to seduce her, 
she begged them to act contrary to the divine 
command and tell her the word of might (in the 
midrash the name of God) by virtue of which 
they were able to ascend and descend. When she 
had learned it, she made use of it; but when she 
was in heaven, Allah made her forget it and 
changed her into a star. HarQt and Marut how- 
ever remained in Babil and taught sorcery (cf. 
Enoch, Chap. 8, g, 9, 7). It is also related that 
they were kept imprisoned in a well in Dema- 
wend. Their tortures are painted in vivid colours; 
they are kept in chains, as is already related of 
the fallen angels in the Book of Henoch (Chap. 
14, 5. 69, as) And in the Jubilees (5, 6). (Cf. also 
the Syriac Apokalypse of Baruch, ed. Ceriani, 
p. 15a, col. a, ult.ssChap. 56, v. 13). Water 
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so is held in front of their mouths but they 
moot reach it (cf. Tantalus). Mention is even 
ade of several Muslims who have seen them by 
agic means; the prisoners are said to have re- 
iced, when they heaid of Muhammad’s coming 
> the end of their tortuies was believed to be 
hand. 

In a legendary history of Egypt, translated by 
rustenfeld in Orient und Occident (1. 329) it is 
iated that HarUt and Marut lived in the time of 
le Egyptian king 'Aryak. ♦ 

The names Harut and Marut are connected by 
5 Lagarde with Ilaurvatati and Ameretati. But 
IS remarkable that the pair of names shows a 
rong analogy to other such pairs, found in the 
or^an, such as YadjOdj and MadjUdj, Taint and 
jalut One of each of these pairs may be traced 
I pie-Muslim tradition, the other was formed by 
[uhammad by altering the fiist consonant of the 
rmer. Marut is quite a common Syriac word for 
3wer, It possibly contains a lemembrance of 
On the use of the two names in magic cf Doutt^, 
fagie et Religion^ p. 391 

In Tersian harut has become a word for magician. 

Bibliography The commentaries on Sura 
2, 96, Tha'labl, Ki^as al-Anbiycd (1282), p. 52 
sqq , Geigei, Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
yudenihume aufgenommen^^^ p 104 — io6,Grun- 
baum in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, Morgen/ Ges.^ 
xxxi. 224 sqq.\ de Lagarde, Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen^ p. 14 sqq.^ Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (ed. 
Fleischei), p 232 ; E. W. Lane, The 1001 Nights^ 
Chapter 111. note 14. (A J. Wensinck.) 
IJASA, HASSA [See al-ajisa^] 

HASAN (a.), beautiful, good, a technical 
rm in the science of Tiadition, see above 11. I9i*> 
f also Goldziher, Vorlesungen uher den Isldm^ 
106. 

al-^ASAN b. “^Abd Allah. [See nasir al- 

AWLA.] 

ai-IJASAN b Abi ’l-ITasan al-BasrT, a pio- 
inent figure 111 tfie fiist century of the Hidjra. 
uring the wars of conquest his father was car- 
ed off as a slave from Maisan and brought to 
[edina. There he became a client of the ccle- 
rated Zaid b ThSbit [q v ] and married a 
lent of Umm Salama [q v.] named Khan a Ha- 
m was born of this mariiage in 21 (642). 
rought up in Wadi ’ 1 -Kuia, he afterwards settled 
L Basra. There he won a great reputation for 
rength of character, piety, learning and eloquence, 
^hile other men, who were held in great esteem, 
ich as Ibn Sirin and al-Sha^bl, being questioned 
1 Yazid’s succession did not dare give their 
3inion, Hasan frankly expressed his disappioval, 
e showed the same freedom of speech in his let- 
Ts to ^Abd al-Malik and al-Ha^djfidj, J>o that later 
ithors, like al-Shahrastanf, who thought they de- 
cted a leaning towards the doctrine of free will 
I them, preferred to ascribe them to Wasil b. 
Lta^ [q. V.]. He was considered the equal of his 
intemporary al-Hadjdjad] as an orator; he was 
Lghly esteemed as a transmitter of tradition, be- 
lusc he was believed to have been personally 
•quainted with 70 of those who took part m the 
ittle of Badi, although his chief authority was 
nas b. Malik [q. v.]. He exercised a lasting infiu- 
ice on the development of Sufism, by his ascetic 
lety, which shone all the more by contrast, as by 
LS time a worldly spirit had penetrated all classes in 
ISm. Numerous pious sayings are placed on his lips 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


and the Sufis see in him a predecessor, whom 
they quote as often, as do the orthodox Sunnis. 
But the Mu'tazila also openly reckon him one of 
themselves not only because the first representa- 
tives of their doctrine, ‘^Amr b. ‘^Ubaid and Wasil 
b. ‘^Ata^, were among his pupils, but because he 
himself like them inclined to the doctrine of free 
will That WSsil b. ^Ata^ afterwards separated 
from him, does not alter the case. In this way al- 
most all religious movements within Islam go 
back to Hasan and we cannot be surprised when 
we are told that, when he died full of honour on 
the Radjab iio=io^li Oct. 728, the whole 
city of Basra attended his obsequies. 

Bibliography Bihrist^ p. 183, Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat^ ed. Wustenfeld, N'*. 155, Ah- 
mad b Yahya, al-Mu^tazilah^ ed. Arnold, p 12 
Shdhrastanl, Milal^ ed. Cureton, p. 32; 
al-HudjwIri, transl. Nicholson (Gibb Mem., Vol. 
xvii.), p. 86 , Farid al-Din 'Attar, Tadh- 

kirat al-Aioliyd^ ^d. Nicholson, i. 24 sqq,' 
V. Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islam p 22 sq ^ ^6 sq Horten, Die 
philosophischen Systeme^ etc , p. 120 sq, 
al-HASAN b. 'A Li, the last Zirid ruler of 
Mahdiya (515 — 543= I121-1122 — 1148-1149). 
He was still a child when his father 'All died 
and had to leave the administration to his freemen . 
They weie particularly occupied with warding off 
the attacks of the Normans of Sicily. In 1122 
Admiral George of Antioch seized the island of 
Cossira (Pantellaria) and the castle of Cape Dimas 
and began to lay siege to Mahdiya, but was forced 
to return to his ships after severe fighting m 
which he lost heavily In 1135 tb& Christian fleet 
again appeared before the Zirid capital, this time 
however to protect al-Hasan who, being attacked 
by land and water by the Hammfidids, had ap- 
pealed foi help to Roger II. The Muslim ruler 
lewarded the Christian sovcieign for his assistance 
by allowing him to impose his authority on the 
chiefs of the coastlands and making over to him 
the yield of the customs in his land. A new naval 
demonstration, made before Mahdiya by Admiral 
George of Actioch in 536= 1141-1142, forced al- 
Hasan to accept the conditions imposed by Roger 
II, by which he became to some extent his vassal. 
This humiliation however did not save the Zirid 
kingdom Under pretext of defending the rights 
of the sons of Yusuf b. Dijama, lord of Gabes, 
who had been dispossessed at the request of the 
inhabitants themselves, Roger II once more sent 
George of Antioch against Mahdiya. Abandoned 
by Its ruler and a number of its inhabitants, the 
town was occupied by the Christians without a 
blow being struck, at the end of 543 = 1148-1149. 
Thus spoiled of his lands, for the rest of Ifrikiya 
had some years previously cast off the Zirid yoke, 
al-Hasan took refuge among the Riyah, then in 
Bone, and finally at Bougie whose king interned 
him in Algieis. He lived here till it fell into 
hands of the Almohads (547 = 1152-1153). He 
was kindly treated by 'Abd al-Mu^min, to whom 
he had made his submission and, after Mahdiya 
had been regained from the Christians in 555 = 
1160, al-Hasan returned to his former kingdom as 
governor He was later recalled to Moroco by 
YQsuf b. 'Abd al-Mu’min and died at Abar Zellil 
in the province of TemesnS in 563 = 1167-1168. 

Btb liograp hy\ Ibn Khaldgg , Berber es ^ 
transl. de Slane, ii. 26 et seq ; Ibn al-AtJlir, 

18 
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ed, Tomberg, x. et xi. (in dc Slane, op. 
cif,^ T. ii. appendix v.) 5 al-Tidj 5 nI, J^ihla^ transl. 
A. Rousseau, Journal Asiattque.^ 1852-1853; 
Amari, Storta det Musulmani dt Stctlta^ liv. vi,; 
Pellissier, Mimoires histortques et geographiques 
sur V Alger te (Pans, 1844), p. i 79 -“* 83 - 

(G. Yver.) 

al-HASAN b. ‘^AlI b. 'Abi ’l-Husain al-Kalbi, 
an Arab general, was sent to Sicily in 948 (336 
or the beginning of 337) by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mansiir [q. v,] to put an end to the unrest 
there, which he did successfully. In Dhu ’l-IIidjdja 
340 (May 952) he won a great victory over the 
Christians in Calabria, as a result of which the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII made a truce 
and allowed the exercise of the Muslim religion 
in Calabria. Hasan himself then retained to Rhe- 
gium and built a great mosque theie Al-Mansur 
however died about this time and Hasan at once 
went over to Africa leaving his son Abu ’ 1 -Husain 
Ahmad as his deputy in Sicily. He was confirmed 
in the office of governor of Sicily by al-MuSzz, 
al-Mansur’s successor, and held the appointment 
till his death in 354 (965). The rule of the Banu 
Abu * 1 -Husain was firmly established in Sicily hy 
his resolute and energetic action. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, Kamtl.^ ed 
Tornberg, viii. 354 sqq 371, transl. in Amari, 
Bibliotheca arabo-stcula.^ 1. 419 sqq.^ do., Storta 
del Musulmani di Stctlia.^ 11. 244 sqq..^ Muller, 
Der Islam etc, li. 617 sqq,.^ Vasilev, Vizantta 
I Arabt.^ li. 303 sqq. 

al-HASAN b. "AlI b AbI Talib, the eldest 
son of ^All and Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet. The exact date of his birth (the year 
3 or 4 !*) depends on the date still to be settled of 
the marriage of his parents The Si/ a represents 
him as a particular favourite of his grandfather. An 
abundant apocryphal literature has grown up 
around this subject, taken from the domestic life 
of Muhammad. Sensuality and a lack of energy 
and intelligence seem to have been the fundamental 
features of Hasan’s character. After the premature 
death of FStima, he was not on particularly good 
terms with his father and brothers. He spent the 
best part of his youth m making and unmaking 
marriages; about a hundred are enumerated. These 
easy morals earned him the title mttlak “the di- 
vorcer” and involved ^All in serious enmities. 
Hasan moreover proved a thorough spendthrift; 
he allotted to each of his wives a considerable 
establishment. We thus see how the money was scat- 
tered during the caliphate of 'All, already much 
impoverished. He was present at the battle of 
Siffln, without taking an active part in it, he 
took no further interest in public affairs duiing 
the lifetime of his father. 

After the assassination of 'All, Hasan was pro- 
claimed Caliph in the 'IrSlj:. His partisans tned 
to persuade him to renew the war against the 
Synans. Their importunities upset the plans of 
the indolent Hasan, and he henceforth thought 
only of treating with Mu'Swiya. They led to a 
rupture between himself and the ‘^Irakis, The 
latter ended by severely w'ounding their nominal 
sovereign. From this time on, Hasan’s one idea 
was to come to an arrangement with the Umay- 
yads. Mn'dwiya left to himself the task of fixing his 
price for the renunciation of the Caliphate. Be- 
sides a pension of two million dirhems for his 
brother Husain, Hasan asked for himself a sum 


of five millions and the revenues of a district 
in Persia during his lifetime. The 'Irakis later 
opposed the execution of this last clause. All his 
demands were granted and the giandson of the 
Prophet had the impeitinence to express publicly 
his regret that he had not asked for double. He 
left the 'Irak amid the jeers of the people to re- 
tire to Medina. 

There he lesumed his life of pleasure and 
foolish dissipation. Mu'fiwiya agreed to pay the ex- 
pense, only stipulating in return that Hasan should 
not disturb the peace of the realm. At a meeting 
at Adhruh [q. v.] he had previously foiced him 
to renew publicly his 1 enunciation of power. 
Henceforth Mu'awiya ceased to tiouble about him, 
being reassuied by his negligible and indolent 
personality. Dissension continued to reign among 
the 'Alids however. Hasan was not on good terms 
with Husain, while both were in league against 
Ibn al-IIanaflya [q. v.] and the other children of 'All. 

Hasan died at Medina of consumption, pio- 
bably hastened by his excesses. An attempt has 
been made to throw the responsibility for his end 
on Mu'awiya, in addition to the stain, which 
would thus be thrown upon the Umayyads the 
object of this charge was to justify the title 
Shahid (martyr) and ^Satytd of the martyrs” given 
in compliment to FSpma’s insignificant son. Only 
Shl'l writers, or those particularly favourable to the 
'Alids dare openly voice such a grave accusation. 
It at the same time gave an opportunity to impli- 
cate the family of Ash'ath b. Kais [q. v. 1. 48 
sq.'] detested by the Shi'is on account of his shaie 
in the coup of Siffin. Mu'awiya was not the man 
to commit an unnecessary ciime and the frivolous 
Hasan had long become quite inoffensive. His 
life w'as a burden only on the tieasury of the 
Umayyads, which was beset by his constant ap- 
peals. The sigh of relief heaved by Mu'awiya on 
hearing of his decease can be readily undei stood. 
He probably died in 49 A. H. at the age of about 
45, By his death his brother Husain became head 
of the 'Alids. In the later history of this faction 
we generally find that the numeious descendants 
of Hasan have to give way to the more enter- 
prising Husainids. The two families did not agree 
any better than their ancestors had done. 

Bibliography Ibn Hadjar, Isaba (ed. 
d’Egypte), 1. 328— 331; Agkani.^ xi. 56, 57? xv. 
47 , Ya'kubT, Historiae (ed. Houtsma), li. 254 — 
256, Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 11. I — lo; 
Dinawari, al-Akhbar al~{iwal (ed. Guirgass), 
p. 153, 154, 163, 194,209; the rest of the literature 
IS given in H. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne 
dll calif e omaiyade Mo'^awia D*", p. 127, 140 — 154, 
443, Fatima et les files de Mahomet.^^. 

49, S 3 , 87—93, 95 , 96, 97 , 107, III, 113, 
1 1 6, 125, 126, 128; do., Le Berceau de Vis- 
lam ; V Arable Occident ale a la veille de VHegirc.^ 
1. 98. (H. Lammens.) 

al-]^ASAN b. 'AlI. [See al-'askarI, ibn ma- 

KUlA, NI?XM AL-MULK, AL-UfRUSH.] 
al-IJASAN b. HXnF. [See abU nuwAs.] 
al-I^A8AN b. al-Khas!b, AbU Bakr, an im- 
portant Arab astrologer, of Persian descent, 
often quoted in astrological works of the Christian 
middle ages under the name Albubather. He 
flourished about the middle of the third century 
A. H., for Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Taiftir (died 280 =x 
893) mentions him in his JCitUb Baghdad as a 
contemporary. A Liber de Natimtatibus{fit^XivXxig\ 
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Ht Albulather magni Alchasili Auharsi filius) 
him was translated into Latin by a certain 
lonicus Salio(?) in Padua in 1218 and printed 
Venice in 1492 and again in 1501, and in 
,0 at Niirnberg. The words Alchasili Alcharsi 
very probably coriupted out of Alchasibi 
arsi, indeed a Munich manuscript has Alchasibi. 
lias not yet been established with which of the 
rks mentioned by the Arab biographers this is 
ntical; two works fi ''l-Mawahd (“on births”) 
ich are in the Escurial (Casiri, n®. 935 and 973), 
ribed the one to Ibn ^Azr 5 al-KhasIbr, and the 
er ascribed to Ibn al-KhasIb al-Kiifi, are pei- 
►s by this astrologer, although the first may 
by Abraham b. ‘^Ezra. 

B tb Ito gr ap hy \ Fthrist Mdller), 1 276; 
bn al-Kifp (ed. Lippert), p. 165; Kitab Baghr 
iad (ed. Keller), Arab, text, p. 192; Stein- 
chneider, Die europdtschen Vbersetzungeti atis 
iem Arabischen^ etc. in Sitzungsber. der JC. Akad» 
Ur fVtsschensch, tn Wten^ phil.-hist. Klasse, 
^ol. 149, Nr. 4, p. 75*, Suter, in Abhandlgn. z, 
'^eschtchte d, math, Wtsschensch , x 32, xiv 162. 

(H. Suter.) I 

U.-HASAN B. Makhlad. [See ibn makhlad.] 
\l-HASAN b. Muhammad. [See al-muhallabI ] 
vl-]^ASAN MUlay AuU ^AlI al-Hasan b. 
rHAMMAD, Sultan of Morocco, fourteenth 
the dynasty still ruling there, the Hasani [q. v.] 
;rlfs of Sidjiltnasa, also called Filali Sheiifs or 
awis. 

\fter the death of his father Muhammad b. 'Abd 
Rahman (i8tW Radjab 1290 = 12^1 Sept. 1873) 
LlSy al-IIasan was chosen Sultan by the most 
imment members of the Moroccan court, then 
Marrakesh. But disturbances at once broke out 
all sides; Fas, the capital of northern Morocco, 
)ve out his governor Iladjdj Muhammad al- 
idani Bennis, the people of Azemmtlr killed 
‘ir governor Ahmad b Faradji; MulSy 'Abd al- 
blr b ‘^Abd al-Rahm 5 n, the Sultan’s uncle, sup- 
rted by the Berber tribes BanH Mkild, ^Ait Yusi 

1 Alt Aiyash set up as a claimant to the throne 
d occupied the town of Mekines with the sur~ 
inding country Mulay al-Hasan then set out 

his long series of campaigns to subdue the 
rious rebellious elements in his kingdom. He 
ned hib attention first to Azemmur, put down 

2 rising and levied a heavy indemnity on the 
ople. He then marched through the Shawlya 
ritory, collected the arreais of taxes and reached 
ibat, one of the three most important cities of 
rthern Morocco, where he met with a friendly 
:eption during a festival. Here he visited the 
>st prominent religious leaders and scholars and 
ide them presents. He also gave considerable 
ms for the benefit of the public libraries and 
idrasas. This was a clever stroke of policy, 

seek his chief supporters among the gherlfr 
jrgy to which his ancestors had belonged and 
long the educated citizens. 

In the meanwhile his uncle ^Abd al-Kabtr had 
en surprised and captured among the Ait Ydsi 
d delivered up to him. The SultSn now sup- 
essed the rebellion of the Arab Band Hasan 
10 lived in the plains of the lower Sba and 
en made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Idris I 
I Mount ZarhUn. No Moroccan sovereign had 
eviously prepared himself for his campaigns as 
i Malay al-Hasan by •visiting the tombs of 
ints in the great zttwiyas ^ particularly those 


administered by sberifs. The pilgrimages to the 
great sanctuaries showed his zeal for religion and 
thus increased his prestige among the fanatical 
masses and assured him the support of agents, 
who established peace among the tribes or sup- 
plied valuable information. Malay al-Hasan for 
example began his campaigns in Northern Morocco 
by visiting the tomb of Sidi ‘^Abd al-Salam b. 
Mshlbh (1306=1888), those against Tadla and 
the High Atlas by visiting the marabouts of Bu 
(1307 = 1889), the campaigns against 
Tafilelt by visiting the tombs of his ancestors 
(1310 = 1892) etc. 

But It was almost always force alone that en- 
abled him to win the upper hand over tribes little 
inclined to submit and objecting to the payment 
of badly distributed taxes. To collect the taxes 
and keep the tribes undei control, Mulay al-Hasan’s 
father, Sultan Muhammad, had tried to create an 
army on modern lines, on the European model. The 
wars with France (campaign of Isly in 1844) and 
with Spam (Tetwan war of i860) had determined 
him to this measure by showing him the strategic 
inefficiency of the [q v., 1 1047 contin- 

gents. Mulay al-Hasan benefitting by his father’s 
efforts further developed them by entrusting the 
instruction of his troops and the creation of an 
arsenal to bodies of English, French or Italian 
officers. The new army, the ^asker enabled him 
with the help of the ^ish to put an end to the 
interminable rebellions and pursue the collection 
of taxes. Throughout his reign the Sultan never 
ceased to march his army or mahalla up and 
down his territory In his twenty-one years’ reign 
he made over thirty military expeditions, often of 
long duration. His army used to encamp in a 
district and, after cutting off numerous heads, eat 
up the countiy (to use the Moroccan expression) 
till the imposts levied had been completely paid. 
This proceduie, more feared than actual battle, 
soon prevailed with the tribes or towns forced to 
maintain the Sultan’s troops during their stay 
with them 

There were nevertheless times when theSul^n’s 
troops were unfortunate. In 1305 (1887) notably, 
his aimy under the command of his uncle Mulay 
Sghur was utterly routed by the marabout 'All b. 
al-Makkf Mahaugh and the Berbers in the High 
Atlas. This marabout slew the Sultan's uncle with 
his own hand. 

The expeditions against the Bann Snassen in 
(1291-1292 = 1874-1875), those of the Spaniards 
in the Rif, the settlement of the English at Cape 
Juby m 1305 (= 1887) brought the Sultan into nego- 
tiations with France and other European powers. 
Numerous embassies were sent to him to seek all 
sorts of industrial or commercial concessions in 
Morocco. Resuming the policy of his most illus- 
trious ancestors, but only after a public consulta- 
tion with the official jurists (1304 — 1816) on the 
possibility on religious grounds of commerce with 
Christians, he increased the number of ports open 
to commerce and organised the Shenft customs m 
them. He thus established a source of revenue 
more stable and reliable than the razzias on the 
tribes for the collection of taxes. 

This ruler, one of the most remarkable for 
energy and intelligence that Morocco has known, 
recalls by more than one side of his character 
the founder of his dynasty, the great MOlSy IsmS^. 
LiKc the latter he was a great builder. In FSs he 
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built a palace imitated, according to Muslim wri- 
ters, from the Alcazar in Seville, He built roads, 
bridges etc. He devoted all his care to the deve- 
lopment of Muslim teaching. 

He never would grant to Europeans industrial 
concessions as he feared that their influence 
would thereby find opportunity to penetrate into 
the interior of Morocco. Jealous of his rights and 
authority, all reforms, all improvements that he 
made, were cairied out in the name of the Makh- 
zen [q v ], even those executed by foreign agents. 
They were thus as transitory in their effects as 
the persons enforcing them. 

Malay al-Hasan died on Thursday, the Dhu 
’1-Hijijdja 1 31 1 June 1894), on the way back 

from a campaign against the Berbers of the High 
Atlas. He was succeeded by his son, Sultan ^Abd 
al-'Aziz, 

Bibliography al-Sal5wi, Kttab al~Isttksa^ 

(Cairo 1312), iv. 125 to end, Aubin, Le Maroc 

(Baujourd'^hui (Pans 1905), passim 
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al-^IASAN b. al-SabbSh, founder of the 
order of Assassins. According to passages in 
the Dj amC' al-TawdriM^ the Tc^rthh-i Guzida and 
m Mirkhwand, based on the Sargudhasht-i Satytdnd 
(cf. i 491a) his genealogy was Hasan b. ^All b. 
Muhammad b I^aTai b. al-Husain b al-Sabbsh 
al-Iiimyarl. Hasan claimed to be descended from 
the ancient Himyaiite kings, but Mirkhwand quotes 
on this point a statement of Nizto al-Mulk that 
the people of Tus alleged the contraiy and said 
that his ancestors had been peasants m their 
country. While Hasan is said to have further al- 
leged that his father migiated from Kufa to Kum, 
we find him simply called Rail, 1. e native of 
Raiy, in Ibn al-Athir The date of his birth is 
unknown, but he was still a young man when he 
was won over for the Fatimid propaganda. The 
chief Da^i in Peisia was then Ibn ^Attagh) the 
latter commissioned him in 464 (1072) to go to 
Cairo to the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir. In 471 == 
1078 (Ibn al-Athir, x. 304, gives the date as 479) 
he arrived there after first travelling thiough Peisia, 
Mesopotamia and Syria In the struggle as to who 
was to succeed the aged ruler, he took the side of 
Nizar, while others preferred another of Mustansir’s 
sons, who actually occupied the Egyptian throne on 
his father’s death under the name al-Musta'lI. He 
then returned to the east and eagerly advocated 
Nizar’s cause in different places. Finally, in 483 
(1090-1091), he gained possession of the strong 
mountain fortress of Alaraut [q.v] although the 
stories in the Sargudhashl-t Satytdna (also in the 
T(^rtkh-i Guzida) on this point are legendary. 
According to Ibn al-AUiir, x. 216, he was able to 
win the confidence of the commander, an ^Alid, 
and then had him seized by his men and taken 
to DSmaghan The same thing happened, although 
by different means, with other fortresses, probably 
by Ibn ‘A Hash’s orders, whose son, likewise usu- 
ally called Ibn ^Attash, himself resided in the 
fortress of ^lahdiz near Ispahan. As long as the 
latter lived, Hasan played no prominent part, al- 
though the famous SaldjOk vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
had already long suspected him on account of his 
frequent meetings with Egyptian missionaries. The 
well-known story of the early friendship of these 
two men, in which ^Omar-i Khaiyam appears as a 
third, even if, as Browne has shown, it is accepted 
by Rashid al-Dm also, is however a fable. Cf. 


Ruueil de textes rel, a Vhistoire des Seldjoucides^ 
ii. Introduction, p. 14, note. To make this dan- 
gerous opponent harmless, the Assassins resorted 
to assassination, a means they were so often to use 
in the years following. NizSm al-Mulk was to be 
first to fall, being muidered in 485 (1092) It is 
probably also in this period that the organisation 
of the Assassins into a secret society falls; on 
their oiganisation and aims, cf. the article ASSASSINS 
(i. 491 ct seq^. It has also been pointed out there 
that conditions weie then favourable to them and 
that It was only after the death of Barkiyardl^, 
that Sultan Muhammad could seriously think of 
putting an end to the Assassins’ reign of terror. 
After Shahdiz has been taken in 500 (1107) and 
Ibn ^At^ash executed, the other robbers’ nests fell 
one by one. and finally Alamut too. Duiing the 
siege Muhammad died (511 = 1118) and his 
troops as a result ran away ; Hasan, who after the 
death of Ibn ^Attash had presumably been re- 
cognised as Grand Mastei of the Assassins, was 
saved Seven years later (518 == 1124) he died 
after arranging that K^aya Buzurg Ummid Rud- 
baii should succeed him. 

If Hasan is consideied the founder of the As- 
sassins, it must not be supposed that the mam 
object of his life was to secuie his personal power 
by planning assassinations, it is not even proved 
that he recommended or used this detestable means. 
Assassination had, as is pointed out in the article 
assassins (1. 491 1) alicady for long before Ha- 
san’s time been commended as a religious duty 
by the leaders of certain sects, and shortly before 
Hasan’s public appearance it had been practised 
wholesale, notably in Ispahan. Cf also Ibn al- 
Athii, X. 214 Hasan’s impoitance lies much rather 
m the fact that he gave the Assassins’ powei a 
cential stronghold in Alamut, so that it main- 
tained itself there even after his death also. He 
also devoted his activities to authorship and com- 
posed several works in Persian, which were all 
unfortunately destroyed at the capture of Alamut 
by the Mongols The quotations fiom them given 
by Shahrastani and others go no farthei than well- 
known ShFi doctrines, the fact expressly empha- 
sised by the authorities that he did not publicly 
proclaim his teaching to the people, also agrees 
entirely with the Shib principle of taklya. He 
only diffeied from other Shfls in that he recog- 
sided Nizar, son of al-Mustansir, as Imam even 
after he had been incarcerated by al-Musta'li in 
488 (1095). How far he was responsible foi the 
organisation of the sect as a secret society cannot 
be ascertained from the lack of exact details. 
That he was held in great reverence by his fol- 
lowers IS proved by the title SatyidnU^ “our lord”, 
by which he was called by them. 

Bibliography', In addition to works quo- 
test in the article assassins, ShahrastSni, Milal,^ 
ed Cureton, p. 150 ; Schefer, Siasset 

Nameh , Supplem. , p. 48 sqq, , Miiller , Der 
Islam,^ 11. 97 sqq,'^ Blochet, Le Messiamsme 
dam Vhetirodoxie musulm.,^ p. 105 sqq, 
al-^ASAN b. Sahl b. 'Abd AllAh al-Sa- 
rakhsI, one of al-Ma^mun’s governors. 
Like his brother, al-Fadl b. Sahl, al-Hasan was 
originally a fire-worshipper; but the two adopted 
IslSm. In 196 = 811-812, when al-Ma^mQn en- 
trusted the administration of the eastern provinces 
to al-Fadl with almost unlimited power, he ap- 
pointed al-Hasan minister of finance. After al- 
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Amines assassination in 198 = 813, he was ap- 
pointed governor of Arabia and the 'Iralj: through 
his brother’s influence, while the Caliph himself 
stayed in Merv, But al-Hasan, as a Persian, was 
unable to win the sympathy of the Arab popula- 
tion and trouble soon broke out. An adventurer, 
named Abu ’l-SarSyS, appeared in KOfa in 199 = 
815, and allied himself with an ^Alid, Ibn Tab 5 - 
taba, whom he persuaded to set up as a pretender. 
The government troops were defeated; but Ibn 
TabatabS died suddenly and al-Hasan turned for 
help to the tried general Harthama b. A'yan, who 
blockaded Abu ’ 1 -Saraya in Kufa. When the latter 
tried to escape he was captured and beheaded in 
Rabf I 200 = October 815 Soon, however, the 
mercenaries of Baghdad mutinied, but had to sur- 
render after three days’ fighting; but after the 
muider of Harthama b. A'yan in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 
200= June 816 the governor of Baghdad, Mu- 
hammad b. Abi Khalid joined the rebels and ad- 
vanced against al-Hasan in Wasit. Muhammad was 
defeated and died soon after of his wounds. Mean- 
while, however, al-Manstir, a son of the Caliph al- 
Mahdi, had been recognised as al-Ma^mun’s repre- 
sentative in Baghdad. His troops were defeated 
however by Humaid al-TusI and, as he drew his 
adherents mainly fiom the lowest classes and the 
town as a result was given over to all possible 
excesses, the more thoughtful elements of the po- 
pulation sided with Hasan and put an end to the 
rule of the mob But peace did not last long 
When Ma^mun in Ramadan 201 = March 817 
proclaimed the ‘^Alid 'All b Musa, called al-Rida, 
as his succcbsoi, a lebellion broke out in Baghdad 
and Ibrahim, another son of al-Mahdl, was pro- 
claimed Caliph. In Radjab 202 = Februaiy 818 
the rebels attacked al-Hasan in Wasit, but were 
defer ted and had to retire to Baghdad After the 
murder of his brother al-Fadl m Sha'ban 202 = 
Febi. 818, al-Hasan became insane. He recovered 
however and m Ramadan 210 = 825-826, his 
daughter Biiran mairied al-Ma^mUn. Al-Hasan was 
much esteemed for his libeiality to poets and 
scholars. He died m Saral^s on the 1^^ Dhu ’ 1 - 
Ilidjdja 235 (l6th June 850) 01 236. 

Bibliography Tabari, 111 see Index, Ibn 
al-Athh (ed. Tornberg), vi 134 — 322, vii 35, 
Ibn Khaldnn , Kttab al-'^Ibar^ 111. 241 sqq.^ 
Ya'kabi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 539 — 594; Abu ’l- 
Fida^ (ed. Reiske), 11. 100 sqq ; Ibn IQiallikan 
(ed. Wustenfeld), N^. 176 (de Slane’s transl , i. 
408 sq.)^ Weil, Gesch d Chaltfen ^ 11 140, 

184, 200 , Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 

und Abendland^ i. 502 ^qq»\ Muir, The Cali- 
phate^ Its Decline^ and Fall^ 3‘'d ed., p 
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al-]^ASAN b. UsTAnir Hormuz AbU ^AlI, the 
son of Abu Dja'far Ustadh Hormuz [q. v. i. 83l>], 
became even in the lifetime of his father leader 
of the Dailami troops under SamsSm al-Dawla. 
Aftei the murdei of the latter in 388 (99^)1 
san entered the service of the Buyid Bah 5 ^ al- 
Dawla, who sent him as governor to KhuzistSn 
m 390 (1000) and gave him the title 'Amid al- 
DjuyGsh. He later sent him in the same capacity 
to the 'IrSlf and there he waged several wars with 
his predecessor Abfl Dja^^far Hadji^adj, AbU ’ 1 - 
Abbas b. Wasil, who had rebelled in the swamp 
country [see BAjIi^a], Badr b. Hasanwaih [q. v.] 
and others. He died before^his father at the age 
of 49 in Baghdad in 401 (loio-ioii) and was 


entombed in the burying-place of the l^uraish. 
The famous poet al-Sharlf al-RadI dedicated an 
elegy to his memory 

Bibliography: Ibn al-AthIr, Kamil^ ed. 
Tornberg, ix. 67 sqq, 

al-^ASAN b. YUsuf b. 'Ali b. al-Mujahhar 
AL-H iLLi al-ShI'I DjamXl al-DIn Abu ’l-Man§TJr, 
known as ^AllXm, born 648 (1250) at Hilla, was 
the greatest Shl^a jurist of his day. He success- 
fully represented the Shl'^a sect in a discussion 
which once took place with the Sunnis in the 
court of Sultan Ghiyath al-DIn UldjaitU ^uda- 
bandah Muhammad (703 — 716 = 1304 — 1316) and 
the Sultan was so impressed with his arguments 
that he adopted the Shi'a doctrines in many 
respects He died in Hilla in 726 (1326) and his 
dead body was taken to Mashhad and buried there. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hurr al-'Amill in his 
work Amal al-Amtl^ p. 40, enumerated no less than 
67 works of this learned author of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned i. Kaspf al-Yakin ft 
Fad'd* il Amir al-Mu^mtnJn^ a short treatise on the 
excellence of 'Ali b. Abi Talib. 2 Minhd^ji al- 
Saldh fi *khitsar al-Mt^bah,^ a work on religious 
duties especially prayer [an abridgment of AbU 
Muhammad b al-Hasan b. 'Ali al-TUsI’s (d. 460 = 
1068) Mt^bah al-Mutaha^d;td\ 3. Mtnhddji al- 
Kardma fi Mdrifat al-Imama^ a vindication of 
the Shi'a doctrine on the Imamate. 4. Mtnliadp al- 
Yakin fi Uud alDin^ a treatise on the Funda- 
mental Principles of the Shi'a Creed. 5. Mddri^i 
al-Fahm,^ a commentary by the author on his own 
work Nazm al-Bardhin 6 Nahd; al-I/akk iva 
Kadtf al-Sidk^ a refutation of the Theology and 
Legal System of the Sunnis. 7 Nazm al-Bardhin 
fi U^ul al-Din,^ a work on scholastic theology 
8. Tadhkiiat al-Fukali^ a work on Shi^a juris- 
prudence in three volumes. 

Bibliography: Muntaha ^l-Makdl fi Asma^ 
al-Rtd/dl^ p 105, Amal al-Amtl^ p. 40; Rawddt 
al- Dj anndt fi Ahwdl aNUlam'^ wa ''l-Sdddt^ 
p. 1 71, Brockelmann, Gesch, der arah, LitL 
u. 164 (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

al-HASAN b. Zaid b. Hasan, a great-grandson 
of 'Ali He was a pious man, who, following the 
example of his father and grandfather, abandoned 
all political aspirations and reconciled himself to 
'Abbasid rule. Ills daughter became the wife of 
the Caliph Abu ’l-'Abbas, while he himself lived 
at the Caliph’s court, and is even said to have occa- 
sionally communicated the views of his 'Alid rela- 
tives and their dependants to al-MansUr. In 150 = 
767 al-Mansur made him governor of Medina, but 
in 155 = 772 he aroused the Caliph’s wrath and 
was dismissed, imprisoned and had his property 
confiscated. But restitution was made to him by 
al-MansQr’s successor, al-Mahdl, who gave him back 
all that he had lost, after al-MansUr’s death. He 
died in 167 = 783 at al-HSdjir, while on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and was buried there. 

Bibliography: Annales, ed. de Goeje, iii. 
144, 149, 258, 358 sq., 377, 400, 453 
and 2518 (variants); Ya'^ubl, Historta& ed 
Houtsma, ii. 456; Ibn al-Athir, ChronicoHy ed. 
Tornberg, v. 420, 454; vi. 4, 21 , 53. 

(Fr Buhl.) 

al-^ASAN b. Zaid b. Muhammad, a great- 
grandson of the preceding, founder of an 'Alid 
dynasty in TSbaristSn. The high-handed and hxth- 
less rule of the Jahinds produced such resentment 
in this country that a number of men, under the 
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influence of the strong ^Alid sentiment in these 
regions, looked around for a man of ‘All’s line to 
whom they could entrust the government. They 
therefore turned to Hasan who was living in Raiy 
and had been recommended to them by another 
‘Alid ; the choice proved a fortunate one, for Hasan 
possessed an energy and sturdy lesoluteness of 
purpose rare m an ‘Alid. He was summoned to 
power by a section of the Tabarist 5 nis and a 
numbei of DailamI chiefs; he succeeded in defe» 
ating the TShirid troops and seizing the town 
of Amul and Sanya and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt, Raiy also. But Ilasan had to be perpe- 
tually on his defence against attacks on all sides 
and was more than once driven out of the country, 
on which occasions he found it very useful to 
have a secure refuge in friendly Dailam. Fiom 
there he always retuined and fortune often fa- 
voured him so that in 257 = 871 he was able to 
take HjurdjSn and in 259 = 873 Kumis. In this 
latter year a new and dangerous enemy arose 
against him m the person of Ya'kGb [q. v.], the 
“coppersmith”, whom Hasan, not without humour 
called al-Sandan, “the anvil” He succeeded in being 
commissioned by the Caliph to punish the lebel- 
lious ‘Alid and easily found a casus belli when Ha- 
san would not deliver up the Sidjistanl ‘Abd Allah 
who had sought asylum with him Hasan was not 
strong enough for so powerful an opponent and 
was again forced to retire to Dailam but was 
saved by tremendous rams, which in these lands 
are particularly dangerous, and brought Ya^kHh 
to such a plight that he could only get out of the 
country with great loss. Hasan returned and re- 
mained for a period unharmed, till in 266 = 880 
a KhudjustanI, named Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, in- 
vaded ^urdjan and conquered a part of it. While 
Hasan was fighting with him there, another ‘Alid, 
in order to have himself proclaimed ruler, spread 
the news in Tabaristan that Hasan was slam, but 
on Hasan’s return he was defeated and killed. 
Hasan died in 270 = 884 in possession of his ter- 
ritory and his family continued to rule in Tabaristan 
till 316 = 928 Personally he was a deeply religious 
man with a taste for poetry and the various bran- 
ches of jurisprudence and allied sciences. 

Bt bliogr aphy ^ Tabari, Annales^ ed. de 
Goeje, in 1523—1533, 1583—1586,1698,1737 
sq.^ 1840, 1873, 1880, 1883 — 1885, 1940, 
2104; Fragmenta Historicorum Arabteorum^ ed. 
de Goeje, p. 570 — 574; Ibn al-Athir, Chrom- 
cofiy ed. Tornberg, vii. 85 — 88, 109, 138, 166, 
171 sq.^ 177, 180, 183—185, 199, 208, 233, 
286 ; Mas'udi, Les prairies d'or^ ed. Barbier de 
Meynard, vii. 342 sqq,\ viii. 353; Ibn IsfandiySr, 
History of Tabaristan^ transl. Browne, p. 162 
sqqe\ Aug. Muller, Der Islam^ i. 542, 545; 11. 
27 — 32; Th. Noldeke, Sketches from Astern 
History^ p. 184-185. (Fr. Buhl.) 

l^ASAN ABDAL. a small town situated in the 
district of Atak (till lately part of Rawal Pindl) 
in the Pandj^b Extensive ruins and Buddhist 
remains in the neighbourhood were supposed by 
Cunningham to represent the site of Taxila, but 
recent discoveries make it probable that Taxila 
was situated at Kala Sarai, more to the East, llie 
sacred spring of ElSpatra visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsiang in the 7‘h cent. A. d. is 
no doubt identical with the spnng at Hasan Ab- 
dSl now dedicated to the Saint Baba Wall of 
Kandahar. It is full of sacred fish which may not 


be killed. This spring according to Hiouen Thsiang 
was 70 li from Taxila to the northwest. The Sikhs 
as well as the Muhammadans have a shrine near 
the spring, named Pandja Sahib from the sup- 
posed impression of the fingers (pandja) of the 
Guru Nanak on a stone. Here was a halting place 
of the Mughal Emperors, from Akbar onwards, 
in their journeys to Kashmir, and a tomb sur- 
rounded by cypresses is assigned by tradition to 
Lfila Ruldi, daughter of Awrangz 5 b. Akbar fol- 
lowed this route certainly and Djahangir on one 
occasion after arriving at Hasan AbdSl turned 
back to Kalanur and enteied Kashmli by the 
Bhimbar route. Beinier’s memoirs show that later 
emperors preferred the Bhimbar and Plr-Pandj 5 l 
route. Yet a tomb at Hasan Abd^ is by tradition 
assigned to Lala-Rukh, daughter of Akbar, who 
IS the heroine of Mooie’s well-known poem, one 
of the scenes in which takes place at Hasan Ab- 
dal. Descriptions will be found in the travels of 
Elphinstone, Moorcroft, Biirnes and Hiigel, and a 
notice by Cunningham in the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, The name Hasan AbdSl is un- 
doubtedly, as supposed by Elphinstone, the true 
name of the Saint now called Baba Wall, although 
Cunningham doubted the fact, and said that Baba 
Wall was a saint from Kandahar, while Hasan 
the Abdal (or religious madman) was a Gudjar 
whose tomb was at the foot of the hill. The 
mention of Baba Hasan Abdal in the Tdrtkhri 
Ma^lUmi shows that he was bom at SabzawGr and 
accompanied Shah Rukh, son of Timur, to India 
and afterwards died and was buried near Kan- 
dahar, wheie his tomb became a place of pilgrim- 
age. Mir Ma^sUm, the aiithoi of this history, lived 
in Akbar’s leigii and claimed descent from Baba 
Hasan Abdal. The town bore his name already 
in Akbar’s time, for the A^tn-t Akbarl lecords 
(p. 446, Blochmann’s tians.) that Shams al-Dln 
built himself a vault theie, and that Hakim Abu 
’ 1 -Fath was buried in this vault by Akbar’s order, 
also that Akbar himself visited the tomb on his 
return journey from Kashmir. 
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HASAN AGHA, Khalifa of Khair al-Din 
in Algiers He was born m Sardinia and had been 
taken prisoner by Khair al-Din on a raid and 
enrolled among his eunuchs. He soon won the 
confidence of his master who made him kiaya 
(major-domo) and entrusted him with the govern- 
ment of Algiers during his campaign against Tunis 
[see lyiAiR al-dIn]. When Khair al-Din was re- 
called to Turkey m 1636, he left the government 
in his hands and Hasan filled his office to the 
general satisfaction. “To this day”, writes Haedo, 
“many of those who knew him say that there 
never was a more just Pa^a”. 

Charles V’s attack on Algiers fell within the 
period of his administration (1541). According to 
Haedo, Hasan showed exceptional valour add per- 
sonally contributed to the defeat of the imperial 
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troops. According to contemporary historians^ on 
the other hand, Hasan’s attitude was rather ambi- 
guous. They say that he had been won over by 
the proposals of Count d’Alcand^te, governor of 
Oran, and only the resistance of several generals 
prevented him handing over the city to Charles V. 
In any case, after the collapse of the Spanish ex- 
pedition, Hasan marched against the king ofKSko, 
who had made an alliance with the Christians, and 
forced him to pay tribute and deliver up his son 
as a hostage (1542). According to Haedo, he un- 
dertook a campaign to the West to protect the 
king of Tlemcen against the Spaniards in Oran, 
but this campaign is lather uncertain Soon after- 
wards Hasan fell suddenly into disgrace, retired 
into private life and died unnoticed in 1549 at 
the age of 58. He was inteired m a kubba^ 
which his ktaya had built near the Bab al-Wed 
and the inscription is preserved in the Algiers 
Museum. (G. Colin, Corpus des Inscriptions arabcs 
et turques de VAlgerte^ departement d'' Alger ^ Al- 
giers 1900, n*^. 202). 
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HASAN BABA, Dey of Algiers (1682 — 
1683), usually called Baba Hasan. He was pre- 
viously a ra^ts (corsair captain) and took part in 
the levolution of 1671, which put ?n end to the 
rule of the Aghas and replaced it by that of the 
Deys. As son-in-law of H§djdj Muhammad, who 
was the fiist to fill the office of Dey, he held the 
actual power in name of his father-in-law. He 
made many enemies by his arrogance, mistrust, 
and cruelty but suppressed with a strong arm all 
attempts at rebellion In 1680, under the pretext 
of restoring the order broken by the rivalry of 
the sons of Murad Bey, he attacked Tunis, in 
1681, he fought in the West against Mulay Is- 
ma^il’s tioops. When m 1682 Hadjdj Muhammad 
fled to Tripoli on hearing that the Fiench had 
sent a fleet against him under Duquesne, Hasan 
Baba took over the reins of government. During 
the first bombardment of Algiers (20 tl' Aug. — I2iti 
Sept. 1682) he ruled the town with a lod of iron 
and executed without mercy every one who dared 
complain or speak of negotiations. In the fol- 
lowing year Duquesne again appeared before the 
city. After several days’ bombardment ( 26 — 
29111 June) the Dey was brought to negotiate with 
the French admiral He handed over the chief of 
the Ra^is, Haijdj Husain (Mezzo Morto), as hos- 
tage and released the Christian prisoners. As an 
agreement could not be reached regarding the in- 
demnity to be paid to the French, Mezzo Morto 
was allowed to go on shore, as he said he would 
hasten the negotiations. Scarcely had he disem- 
barked however when he called the Ra^is together, 
forced an entrance to the Djenina, had Hasan Baba 
murdered, and was thereupon elected Dey (22nd 
July 1683). 


Bibliography: Cf. the bibl. to the articles 

ALGER, ALGfeRIE. (G. YVER.) 

ASANBEY2ADE , a Turkish historian, 
son of Kvi6iik Hasanbey, who had been secretary 
of state (ra^is al-kutt^b) during the grand-vizierate 
of IGiadim Mesih Suleimfin Pasha (Dhu ’l-HidJdja 
993 — 25^ Rabi^ II 994 = 1585), adopted his fa- 
ther’s career and took part in the Hungarian 
campaigns during 1598 — 1 603 as secretary to Ser- 
dar Saturdji Mehemmed Pasha, later as tedhke* 
re^i and, after 1601, as rcdls al-kuttab to his 
successors, the grand-vizicr IbrShlm Pasha (died 
9^ Muharram 1010= 10^ July 1601) and Yem- 
ishdj* Hasan Pasha (dismissed 27*1* Rabf II 1012 = 
4^ Oct. 1603). In 1018 we find him Anadolu 
defter dar I (superintendent of the finance office of 
Anatolia), according to HSdjdjl Khalifa, , 
N®. 2160, he died in 1046 (1636-1637). The first 
part of his history of the house of ^OsmSn {Ta- 
riMk ‘1 Al’i dedicated to SultSn Murad IV, 

is merely an extract fr4im Sa^d al-Din’s well known 
Ta^ al-Tawarihh\ the second part, covering the 
period from the accession of SuleimSn I to the 
second accession of MustafI (*032) is in its later 
sections based on his own researches and is often 
quoted by the Turkish historians Pe6ewl, HadjdjI 
Khalifa (Fedhhke') and Na^ima as a valuable authority. 
Manuscripts of this work are not common (Vienna 
Library, N®. 1046 — 1049, of which 1046 is com- 
plete, and 1049 has a continuation down to 1045 
A H.). There is a biography of Hasanbeyzade in 
Ahmed Resmi’s Sefinet al-RtPesd,^ p. 26 sq, 
(copied word for word by Djemal al-Din, Aina-t 
Zurefa,, p. 21 j$r.). (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HASAN BUZURG, TXm al-Dunya wa ’l-DIn 
B Husain Gurgan b. Akbuka b. IlkSn Noyan, 
usually called Shaikh Hasan, the founder of the 
Djala’irid dynasty m Baghdad after the death 
of the llkhan Abu Sa'^Id He attained a high position 
while the latter was still alive, as his mother was 
a daughter of the lll^an ArghUn He was there- 
fore spaied when accused, probably falsely, in 732 
(1332) of having designs on the life of the llkhan 
Abu Sa^d and the death sentence was commuted 
to banishment to Kamakh. In the following year 
he received the governorship of Asia Minor. After 
the death of Abu Sa'id 736 (1335) a struggle for 
the throne soon broke out; the newly elected 
KhSn Arpa lost his throne and life in battle with 
^All Padshah, governor of Baghdad, who had paid 
homage to another descendant of Hfllaga, named 
Mnsa. Shaikh Hasan then rose against him and 
put forward another claimant, Muhammad. The 
two rivals met at Alatagh near Karadere on the 
14^ Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 736 (24^ July 1336); Shaikh 
Hasan was victorious and made Tabriz his head- 
quarters, while Milsa retired to Baghdad. But as it 
was not only a feud between Hasan and Mctsa 
but between two Mongol tribes, Ejala^ir and Uirat, 
the Emirs of ^urasSn chose a new Khan To^a 
TlmUr, to whom Milsa submitted. But they were 
defeated by Shaikh Hasan in a battle near Ma- 
ragha in 737 = 1337. Miisa was taken prisoner 
and slain. In the meanwhile a new rival to Hasan 
had appeared in “Little” Hasan (sec ^ASAN kOCOk), 
who won a battle and even succeeded in cap- 
tunng and putting to death Muhammad, the IGiSn 
recognised by Shaikh Hasan, ^aikh Hasan had 
saved himself in time by fleemg to Tabriz and 
was able to come to terms with his rival, while 
he thought to gain new support by paying homage 
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to Togha-Timur. But when the latter proved un- 
reliable^ he looked around for another tot faineant 
and paid homage to Sh 5 h Ejahan Timur, a des- 
cendant of Abaka. He then went to Baghdad 
(740=1339-1340) and establishing himself secu- 
rely there made away with Shall Djahan Timur and 
reigned independently till his death m 757 (1356). 
We cannot here detail the wars which he had 
still to wage during these years*, it is sufficient to 
remark that he succeeded in maintaining his posi- 
tion and was careful to show his devotion to the 
‘^Alids by restoring the sanctuary at Nedjef. His 
son Uwais [q. v ] succeeded him. 

Btbltography, Mirkhwand , Rawdat al^ 
Safd^ ed. Lakhnau 1891, ii. 18 1 sqq,^ Khwan- 
demir, Habtb al-Styar^ iii i, 130 sqq , d’Ohs- 
bon, Histoire des Mongols^ iv. 714 sqq.^ Cl. 
Huart, Htsiotre de Bagdad^ p. 10 sqq , Mar- 
kov, Katalog d^elairtdsktkk nionet. 

HASAN CELEBI KinAlI-zade, a famous 
Ottoman scholar and biographer of 
poets. Born m 953 (1546-1547) in Brusa, the 
son of Kinali-zgde Mewlana ^Ali Cclebi b. Emr- 
Allah, famous as a poet and scholar, then mu- 
dems in the Ilamza-Bey-Medrese, Hasan, like his 
father, devoted himself to the study of law and 
theology. After an active and honourable career 
as muderns and kadi in Brusa, Adrianople, Aleppo, 
Cairo, Gallipoli, Eiyiib and New Zagra, he died 
kadi of Rosetta in Egypt on the 12‘h Shawual 
1012 (14‘h March 1604). 

Hasan Celebi was, as is the custom with Tur- 
kish scholars, also a poet, although only an imita- 
tor. He wrote marginal notes on the Dtirer we 
Ghurer as well as additions and notes on some 
important theological works and ceitain other 
writings But his great work, which was to bring 
him lasting fame, is his great collection of 607 
biographies of poets , the Tezheret 
which is dedicated to the historian lOiddja SaM 
el-Din and was completed in 994 (1586). The 
work IS of inestimable value for its biographi- 
cal details and the numerous quotations Of the 
many Ottoman biographies of poets it is consi- 
dered the best in spite of its pompous style, its 
affected bombast and its fondness for anecdotes. 
Hasan Celebi discusses the poets from the earliest 
times under three heads, a) Sultans, b') princes 
and c) other poets. His little weakness for en- 
shrining all members of his family in his work 
as poets is not to be taken too much amiss. 

Bibliography, ,^ak<fik a l-Ni^mdntye , 
Konstantinopel 1269, Dh eif p. 491 — 492; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, FeMeke (1286), 1 240; Tez- 
kere-t Latifi (1314), p. 13 1; ThureiyS, StdjilBi 
^OikmUnt (1311), 11. 127, Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osm Retches,^ 2'^^ ed., ii. 575, 593; id, 
Geschichte der Osm, Dichtkunst,^ 1. 44, 111 131; 
Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry,^ iii 199 
sq,\ Flugel, Die arab,,^ pers. nnd turk. Hand- 
* schriften,,, zu Wien (1865), li 387; Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts,^ London 
1888, p. 77 and 94. (Theodor Menzel.) 
^ASAN DIHLAWl, AmIr Nadjm al-DIn, 
styled the Sa^dl of Hindustan (Barani, p, 360), was 
bom in 651 (= 1253) at Dihll, where his father 
^Ala al-Din Sistani, known as ‘^Alg-i-Sandjari, had 
settled. Together with his friend, the poet Amir 
iChusraw, he spent five years at Multan in the 
service of Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son of 
GbiySth al-Din Balban [q. v.] and subsequently 


became one of the court-poets of Sultan ^Ala al- 
Din Khildji (695 — 715), la honour of whom most 
of his panegyrics were written. At the age of 53, 
he became a murid of Nizam al-Din Awliya [q. v.], 
in honour of whom he wiote a mathnawl\ he also 
wrote down the saint’s discourses from day to day 
during the years 717 — 722 and collected them in 
a work entitled Faw^td al-Ft^dd (Rieu, p. 972). 
In 714 (= 1314) he completed his DlwUn,, which 
IS said to contain about x 0,000 verses; he also 
wrote piose works (e. g Styar al-AwliyH),^ which 
appear to have been lost. When Muhammad b. 
Taghlak moved the population of Dihli to Daw- 
latabad Hasan accompanied the SultSn to his new 
capital and is said to have died there in 727 
(= 1327), but the date of his death is variously 
given by different authorities. 

Bibliography Diyg^ al-Din Barani, 7b^- 
rikhri-Firuzshdhi (^Bibl, Ind,\ 67, p. 359 — 360; 
Bada^Oni, Muntakhab al~ Tazuarikh {Bibl, Ind\ 
p 201 , ^ami, A^fz/<2^5/dt/-t/>zj,(ed Nassau Lees), 
p 71 1 — 712, Dawlatshah, Tad/ikirat al-Shu^aj(f 
(ed. E. G. Biowne), v. Index, Rieu, Cat. Pers, 
MSS Brit, Mus,,^ p. 618, '^Abd al-Mul<tadir, Cat, 
Pers, MSS. Banktpore,^ 1. 196 — 197. 
j^ASAN KD^DK, “little Hasan”, so-called to 
distinguish him from his contemporary and rival 
Shaikh Hasan (cf. Hasan buzurg, p. 2791^ j^.), was a 
son of Timurtash b. Coban [q. v.] and after his 
father’s overthrow remained m hiding in Asia 
Minor until the struggle for the throne on the 
death of Abu Sa^^id in 736 (1335) afforded him 
the opportunity of playing a leading part. He 
pretended that his father had not perished in 
Egypt but had escaped from prison and reached 
Asia Minor again after long wanderings and made 
a Turkish slave play the pait of his father The 
membeis of the once powerful Cobanid family 
soon gatheied round this false Timurtash and also 
the Mongol Uirats, who weie dissatisfied wuth the 
rule of the Djala^irid Shaikh Hasan. He thus became 
powerful enough to challenge Shaikh Hasan and 
defeated him in 738 (1338) near Nakhdjuw^an. 
But after this victory he nearly fell a victim to 
his guile, for his pietended father tried to dispose 
of him by assassination. He escaped howTvei and 
sought refuge with the princess batibeg, daughter 
of the llkhan Uldjaitu and widow of Coban and 
Arpakhan, whom he now recognised as Khan, at 
the same time coming to terms with Shaikh Hasan 
and disposing of the false Timurtash* When Shaikh 
Hasan soon afterwards had homage paid to Togha 
Timur, he began to intrigue with the latter also 
and promised him the hand of the piincess Sa- 
tibeg Togha Timur fell into the snare and was 
at once betrayed by Hasan himself, so that the 
only course open to him was to fly as swiftly as 
possible to Khoras5n. But as Shai^ Hasan soon 
found another roi faineant ShSh Djahan Timur, 
Hasan KuSiik thought to imitate him and paid 
homage to another Hulagid, SulairnSn Khan, to 
whom he married Satibeg. He next waged war, 
not unsuccessfully, on Shaikh Hasan and Togha 
Timur, but w'as murdeied by his own wife Tzzat 
Malik on the 27 Radjab 744 (15^^ Dec. 1343) 
on a campaign against Baghdad. Ills place was 
taken by his brothers A§hraf and Ya^^ibasti, but 
they soon quarrelled; Ashraf had his brother slain 
and ruled alone till his fate overtook him and 
he met a violent end in 756= 1355). 

Bibliography , See the article HASAN BUZURG. 
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I^ASAN PASHA ,, Beylerbey of Algiers. 
He was the son of Khair al-Din [q. v.] and a 
Mooress. His father’s influence with the Porte 
obtained him the office of Pasha of Algiers in 
1544 and he was entrusted with the task of re- 
storing Turkish power in western Algeria where 
it had been considerably weakened. In 1546, Ha- 
san conducted a campaign against the Spaniards 
in the Tlemcen district, but just as he had come 
face to face with the Christian troops near Arbal 
he had to return to Algiers as his father had died. 
He succeeded him as Beylerbey and soon after- 
wards undertook a new western campaign, this 
time against the Moors, who had occupied Tlem- 
cen in 1551 An army composed of Janissaries 
under the command of Hasan Corso and Kabyls 
under the Sultan of the Beni "^Abbas (Sultan 
of Labes in the European authoiities) defeated 
the Moors, followed them up to the Muluya 
and legained Tlemcen (1552) During this time 
Hasan was carrying out important works in Al- 
giers , he increased the fortifications, built the 
Burdj Mulay Hasan (Fort I’Empereur), on the 
Kudyat al-Sabun, erected public baths and a hos- 
pital for the Janissaries. IIis hostility to Fiench 
policy, however, induced the Porte to recall him 
to Constantinople and replace him by Salah Ra^is 

(1552—1556) 

In 15577 returned to Africa. The distuiban- 
ccs that followed on the death of Salah Radi's, 
notably the rebellion of Hasan Corso and the 
murder of Pa^a Tekcleili forced the Sultan to 
send him once more to Algiers as Beylerbey In 
the west the Sheri f Muhammad al-Mahdi had 
taken advantage of this unrest to invade the 
Tlemcen countiy again and to occupy the city, 
in Meshwar alone a Turkish garrison held out 
under the command of Ka^id Saffa After Hasan 
had lestored peace in Algiers he took the field 
against the Moors who vacated Tlemcen on his 
approach. The Turks pursued them up to the 
walls of Fas, where they inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on them. The Beylerbey had however to 
retire huiriedly lest he should be cut off by the 
Spaniaids in Oran (1557) When the latter be- 
sieged Mostaghanem in the following year, Hasan 
came to its aid and routed the Spaniards (26^^ 
Aug. 1558) The Christians had now to confine 
themselves to Oian and ceased to be dangerous 
to the Turks. 

Now that Hasan had peace in this direction, 
he planned the subjection of the Kabyls In order 
to be secure against any insubordination among 
the Janissaries he organised a force of Spanish 
renegades. By his marriage with the daughter of 
the Sultan of Kuko he secured the assistance of 
a number of Kabyl tribes and thereupon under- 
took a campaign against Ahmad b. al-KadI, the 
chief of the Beni ‘^Abbas. The latter was beaten 
and killed in an encounter at the KaPa of the 
Beni 'AbbSs His brother Mokrani continued the 
war but became a Turkish tributary in 1559. 

The intiigues of the ^eilfs and the naval pre- 
parations of the Spaniards pi evented Hasan from 
completing the subjection of the Kabyls. He there- 
fore resolved to leave the latter opponents alone 
for the moment. After the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet under the Duke of Medina Coeli by 
Piali Pasha at Djerba (15*^ March 1561) the Bey- 
lerbey was able to devote diis whole energies to 
the Moors. He was just about to begin the war 


with them when the Janissaries, who were discon- 
tented with the creation of new Kabyl troops, 
seized him and sent him in chains to Constantinople. 

It was not difficult for Hasan to clear himself 
of the charges against him laid before the Porte. 
He then returned for a third time to Algiers 
where an envoy of the SultSn had already restored 
order and executed Agha Hasan, the ringleader 
of the conspiracy against the Beylerbey. Hasan 
was now determined to clear the Spaniards out of 
the country and set about the capture of Oran 
and Mars al-Kablr. At the head of an army of 
30,000 men he began the siege of these two towns, 
while his fleet blockaded them from the sea (April 
1567). After two months of vain essays and re- 
peated assaults, in which the Beylerbey himself 
risked his life, the arrival of a relieving fleet of 
Spaniards forced the Turks to retreat. Hasan was 
not able to resume his plan again. Soon after- 
wards he had to lead the Algerian galleys to 
Malta which the Tufks were besieging. Here he 
lost a portion of his ships, but the fighting qual- 
ities which he showed on this occasion won him 
the rank of Kapudan Pasha (1567) He died m 
1570 and was buried beside his father Khair al- 
Dln m Buyuk Dere. 

B i bit ogi aphy Haedo, Epitome de los 
Reyes de Argel in Topographta e Htstorta 
general de Argel (Valladolid 1612, fol. 47 
sqq ), Chap vi , transl by de Giammont in 
Rev. A/ftcaine^ 1880, A. Cour, V Etabhssement 
des Dynasties des Chertfs an Maroc et leur rt^ 
valiie avec les Turcs de la Regence d'Alger^ 
T. xxix , Charnere, Negociations de la France 
dans le Levant^ Pans 1848 — 1860, T 1., Diego 
de Tories, Iltstotre des Cherif^^ tiad. du due 
d’Angouleme, Pans 1650; De Grammont, Hisiotre 
d'Alger^ p 73 — 77, 86 — 103, E. Ruff, La do- 
mination espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement 
du comte d'' Alcand}te^Y^x\% 1900,= Publications 
de PEcole des Letti es d'" Alger ^ Vol xxiii , Chap, 
ix — xiv. , cf also the bibliographies to ALGER 
and ALGERiE. (G. Yver.) 

HASAN PASHA, known as YemishdJI, (the 
greengiocer) was a native of Albania and entering 
the service of the Serai rose from zuflu halta^i 
(halberdier) to kapudiji baskt (chamberlain). His 
countryman, the grand vizier Sinan Pasha made 
him an agha of the Janissaries in the beginning 
of Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 1002 (8*^ July 1 594) dunng the 
Hungarian war, in Rabi' II 1003 (December 1594), 
he was dismissed, but reinstated m ShawwSl 1003 
(June 1595); in Djumada I 1004 (January 1596) 
he became wall of Shirwan and on his return 
from there Wazir of the DiwSn In this office he 
carried out the currency reform of Rabi^ I 1009 
On the ist gha'^bSn 1009 (5^^ February 1601) he was 
appointed deputy (kdlimmakdm) for the Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha during his absence in the field and 
appointed his successor when Ibrahim died on the 
9<fi Muharram 1010 (lo^^ July 1601). As Serdar 
he continued the campaign in Hungary (defeat at 
Stuhlweissenburg on the i5tii Oct. 1601, relief of 
Kanischa, recapture of Stuhlweissenburg on the 
29tfi August 1602; capture of Pest and siege of 
Ofen by the Archduke Mathias late in the autumn 
of 1602) and only returned m January 1603 on 
hearing of the unrest in the capital caused by the 
SipShis. Although he succeeded m suppressing the 
riots, he was nevertheless dismissed through the 
intrigues of his enemies on the 27 *h Rabl' II 
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1012 (io*h Oct. 1603) strangled by the Sul- 

tan’s orders on the 12^^ jQ^umada I (i8‘^ Oct.) 
of the same year. 

Bibliography, Biographies in the Hadlkat 
aUlVmera of ‘^Osman-zade Ta^ib, p. 50, and 
in the Std^tll-t ^Osmani^ ii. 126 j^.; cf. also 
the pertinent sections in Petewi, Ha^db^ Khalifa 
(Feihhke and Takwlm al-Tawarthb\ Na'ima 
and von Hammer, Geschtchte des Osmanischen 
Retches,^ Vol. iv. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

]^ASAN PASHA, son ot Husain, governor 
of the Yemen for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, whence he received the name Yemenli, was 
a native of Albania and held the office of boslan^t^ 
ba^i in Constantinople when Sultan Murad III 
sent him in Hjumada I 988 (June 1580) to the 
Yemen to restore Ottoman prestige in this pro- 
vince, the greater part of which had fallen into 
the hands of the Zaidl Imam Mutahhar. In the 
course of five years he succeeded in subduing the 
unruly Sherlfs partly by force and partly by guile 
and regained the fortresses which they had seized. 
To prevent further risings he deported the Al 
Mutahhar to Constantinople at the end of 1584, 
where they were kept in custody to the end of 
their lives. In the next few years he subdued a 
number of smaller strongholds and conquered the 
Y 5 fi' and other districts so that by 1591, the 
land could be considered pacified Six years later 
a new and dangerous rebellion broke out among 
the Zaidis led by the Mahdl al-K 5 sim b Muham- 
mad; the latter occupied the district of Kau- 
kebSn and the fortress of Thul 3 and was only 
driven out in 1598 after fierce fighting, but con- 
tinued to hold out for some years more in ShaharS. 
At the end of Redjeb 1012 (beginning of 1604), 
Hasan Pashu was recalled at this own request 
and returned to Constantinople. At the end of 
Safar 10x4 (middle of July 1605) he became go- 
vernor of Egypt, which post he filled till the end 
of Muharram 1016 (end of May 1607). A few 
months after his return from there he died in 
Constantinople on the 9^ or Redjeb 1016 

(beginning of November 1607). 

Bibliography Selanikl, p. 214, 

222, 223; Na'lmS, Ta^rlth,^ 1, 122, 197, 249; 
K* 5 tib Celebi, Takwtm,^ p, 220, Si^tll-t ^Os- 
11. 128 (Biography), dealing particularly 
with the campaigns m Yemen: Ruigers^ J/ts lor la 
yemanae sub Hasano Pascha^ Lugd. Bat. 1838, 
Ahmed Ra§hid, Td^rikh-t Yemen we San^d,^ 1. 
153 — 187; Wustenfeld, Jemen im XI (XVII) 
yahrhunderl^ p. 35— 41. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 
HASAN PA^A. [See sokollI and ejaza^irli 
HASAN pasha.] 

HASAN PASHA al-SEIYID, a native of a 
village in the district of Karahisar-i shark!, entered 
the Janissanes, in 1146 attained the rank of kul- 
k^aya (lieutenant-general), took part in the Persian 
campaigns and in the middle of Rabl^ I 1151 
(beginning of July 1738) during the war with 
Austria was promoted to be agha of Janissaries. 
After receiving the rank of pasha of three tails for 
his bravery m this war, he was appointed Grand 
Vizier on the 4^ Sha^bSn 1156 (23rd Sept. 
1743) in spite of the fact that he could neither 
read nor write. The continuation of the war with 
Nadir ShSh, the cessation by the convention of 
iSffi January 1744 of the Wder warfare with 
Austria, which had been going on intermittently 
since the Peace of Belgrade (1739), and various 
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diplomatic steps, which were instigated by the 
celebrated adventurer Bonneval Ahmed Paghs [q. v.] 
with a view to the reception of the Porte into the 
European Conceit, all fell within his period of 
office. As a result of Serai intrigues he was dis- 
missed on the 22"d Redjeb 1159 (lo^ Auh. 1746) 
and banished to Rhodes. In the following year the 
governorship of Itschil and a little later that of 
DiySrbakr was given him, and he died in the 
latter town at the end of 1161 (1748). 

Bibliography' Tdrtkh of ^IzzT, fol. 187 
vs. sq,\ Hadlkat al^fVuzerd^ continuation of 
Dilawerzade 'Omer Efendi, p, 71 sq ] Si^ill^i 
"^Osmdnl,^ 11. 152 sq, (Biographies); cf. also 
HailJkat [al- Dj ewdvti^,^ 1. 89, and v. Hammer, 
Geschtchte des Osmanischen Reiches viii. 39, 
46 — 75. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

I^ASAN PASHA SHERIF (in Wilsif, Celebi 
Zade al-Seiyid Hasan) was the son of RusCuk: 
Celebi al-Hadjdj Suleiman Agha, who is mentioned 
m the year 1770 as leader of the troops of RusCuk, 
Sihstna and Giurgewo in the war against Russia 
(1769 — 1 774). He himself took part with distinction 
in the Krim-Khan Girai’s raid into the Ukraine in 
the w'lnter of 1769 which war became celebrated 
in Baron Tott’s description {Memoires,^ in. 17 1 — 
201), as serden ^eldi aghast (chief of volunteers). 
In the course of the campaign he was rewarded 
for the financial support which he had given the 
Grand- Vizier Muhsinzade by being granted the 
rank of kapud^l bd^t and on the 23 Djumada II 
1187 (ii^b Aug 1773) vvas appointed commander 
of RusCuk with the rank of vizier. After the con- 
clusion of peace (1774) he fell into disgrace, lost 
the rank of vizier and spent a number of years 
in exile in Philippopolis and Salonica. After the 
outbieak of war with Russia at the end of 1201 
(autumn 1787) he was again given vaiious mili- 
tary commands on the Danube and, after the death 
of Djaza^irli Hasan Pasha on the l^t Sha'^ban 1204 
(ififfi April 1790), he was appointed Grand-Vizier 
and generalissimo in his place. While his brother 
Seiyid Mehemmed was able to inflict a consider- 
able reverse on the Austrian and their Russian 
allies on the 25 ^ Ramadan 1204(8^^ June 1790), 
his own campaign against the Russians was most 
unfortunate ; towards the end of the year the latter 
captured in rapid succession the fortresses of Kilia, 
TuRa, Isakdja and IsmS'il and, as Sherlf Hasan 
Pasha had moreover brought suspicion upon him- 
self by all kinds of arbitrary actions and the 
frankness of his reports, he was surprised in the 
night of Djumada II 1205 (l2 — 17^ February 
1791) in his quarters in Sbumla and shot by the 
Sultan’s orders. 

Bibliography', Hadikat al-lVuzerd,^ con- 
tinuation of Ahmed I^awld, p. 42 sq,'^ Sifljtll-i 
^Osmdni,^ li. 160 (Biographies); Tcirlkk of Wasif, 
Vol. 11. passim',^ TdrlQi of ^ewdet, iv. 352 — 
447 ; Zinkeisen, Gesch, d, Osman, Reiches,^ vi, 
768, 796 — 841. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HASANl, in the plural HasanlyUn, a kind of 
patronymic, or nisba given to the ‘^Alid [q. v.] 
Sherlfs, descendants of al-Hasan son of ^All and 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Hasant is used in opposition to Husainl,^ the sur- 
name of the Sherlfs, who trace their descent from 
al-Husam the second son of '’Al! and Fatima. 

In Morocco, however, the surname Hasan! is 
particularly applied to the Sherlfs descended from 
Mul^ammad ai-Nafs al-Zaklya, to distinguish them 
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from their cousins the Idrisids [q. v.]. These 
Sherifs, formerly located particularly in the south 
of Morocco, have played a considerable part in the 
history of N.-W, Africa, The date and cause of 
their installation in the country is not known. 
Legend says that they arrived there at the time 
of the rise of Marinid dynasty. A number of pious 
Muslims of SidjilmSsa, a town in the south of the 
Great Atlas, returning from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca aie said to have stopped at Yanbu*^, a town 
on the Arabian coast, to the west of Medina. 
There they became friendly with a Sherlf named 
al-Hasan. Appreciating the spiritual advantages 
of attending his discourses and the heavenly be- 
nefits obtained by his intervention they persuaded 
him to follow them and settle with them in their 
own countiy. This individual was surnamed al- 
Dakful^ 1. e. he who introduces his family (into a 
country) The expectations of the devout Muslims 
were fulfilled : al-Hasan and his sons were a source 
of blessings to then new countiy. 

At this time the people of the Wadi Dra'a found 
to their grief that their palms were dying and the 
fruit would not ripen. It was said to them. “If 
you bung a Sherlf to settle among you as the 
people of Sidjilmasa have done, your fruits will 
undoubtedly be as good as theirs”. The people of 
Dra^^a took this advice and brought from Yanbu*^ 
the Sherlf Malay Zidan b. Ahmad, cousm-german 
of al-Hasan al-Dakhil through his father Al-Hasan’s 
descendants spread throughout Tafilelt and formed 
the stock of ‘^Alawl ^arlfs, so called after their 
ancestor ^All al-Manakushi Those of Zidan lived 
in the Wadi Dra'^a and were the ancestors of the 
Sa'^dl Sultans, so called after an ethnic group, the 
Banu Sa‘d b. AbC Bakr, among whom the sons of 
Zidan had settled together. 

No less turbulent than the Idrisid Sherlfs of 
northern Morocco, the Sherlfs of Stdjdmasa or the 
BanQ Sa^^d had frequently quairels to settle with 
the Mailnids. But being farthei from the seat of 
the cential governn^ent , behind the formidable 
natural rampart of the High Atlas, they were more 
easily able to organise themselves either to render 
themselves independent or to extend their influence 
Supported by solidly constituted Arab gioups, aided 
by the religious faction, controlled entirely by the 
Sherlfs of different origins, the SaMis succeeded 
m overthrowing the Beiber Emir dynasties of Mo- 


rocco and in guiding the destinies of the country 
for over a century (1555 — 1664). Seven years 
after their disappearance from the centre of turmoil, 
about 1671, MUlSy Ismael was the true founder 
of the Sherifi dynasty which still rules Morocco. 

Bibliography’, al-Kfidiri, al-Durr al-sanl,^ 
Fez 1309, passim',^ Idris b. Ahmad, al-Durar 
al-bahJya,^ 2 vols , Fez 1309, passim’,^ Muhammad 
al-Dil 5 % Natl^at al-Tahakkuk,^ Fez 1309, pas^- 
sim’,^ Ibn al-K5di, Diadhwat al-Ikttbas Fez, 
n. d, p. 125; al-Katt 5 nT, Salwat al-AnfUs,^ Fez, 
3 vol , i. 218, 11., al-Salawl, Kitab al-Isttk((P 4 
vols., Cairo, 1312, 111. 3 sqq,,^ iv. 4 sqq,’,^ Cour, 
Eiabhssement des Dynasties des Chertfs,^ Pans 
1904, passim’^ Massignon, Le Maroc,^ Algiers 
1906, p. 169. (A. Cour.) 

HASANWAIH b ai -Husain al-BarzIkXnI, a 
Kuid chief, founder of a dynasty which bears his 
name, which maintained itself for about half a 
century. Two othei chiefs of his tribe, the brothers 
Wandad and Ghani^i were also particularly dis- 
tinguished. When Wandad died in 349 = 960-961 
he was succeeded by his son ^Abd al-Wahh 5 b, 
who had soon to cede his territory to Hasanwaih. 
The power of the latter now inci eased more and 
more His rule extended over a great part of 
Kurdistan and included the towns of Dlnawar, 
Hamadhan and Nahawand. Although he forced 
caravans to pay heavy tribute and made the roads 
unsafe by his raids, Rukn al-Dawla did not trouble 
about him, as Hasanwaih supported the Dailamis 
in their wars against the Khorasanians. But in Mu- 
harram 359 = Nov.-Dee. 969 Rukn al-DawIa had 
finally to send an army under the vizier Ibn al- 
^Amid against him The latter died on the road and 
his son had to make peace with Hasanwaih, After 
the death of Hasanwaih in 369 = 979-980, his son 
Badr [q v.] was recognised as governoi of Kurdistan 
by the Buy id *^Adud al-Dawla In 905 = 1014- 
1015 Badr was murdered and the dynasty of the 
Hasanwaihids disappeared with his grandson Zahir 
(Tahir) b, Hilal, who succeeded him but was de- 
feated and thrown into prison in the same year 
by the Buy id Sh ams al-Dawla 

Bib hog) aphy’ Ibn al- Athir, (ed. Tomberg), 
viii. 445 518 — 521, Ibn Khaldun, Kitab 

al~^Ibar^ iv. 445, 454, $12 sqq , Lane-Poole, 
The Mohammadan Dynasties,^ p. 138. 

(K. V. Zltterst£.en.) 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 
HasanI SherIfs of Morocco. 


'Abd Allah al-Kamil b. al-Hasan b. ^Ali b. Abi Talib 


DjaTar 


YahyS 

t in the Sudan 
(ancestor of the 
kings of 
Ganada) 
(xi'^' century) 


Idris I 
(king of Fas 
ancestor 
of the 
Idrisids) 


I)jazQli 

(xv‘l' 

century) 


Ahmedll Mosa 
(xvitli century) 


c^l 


Muhammad 
al-Nafs al-Zakiya 

I 

K^im 
Isma'il 
Ahmad 
Hasan ‘ 
^Ali 

Abu Bakr 
al-Hasan 
^Arafa 

Abu Muhammad 
^Abd Allah 
al-IIasan 
Muhammad 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
Muhammad 


Musa 


i2 w 

1^1 “s 


SlimSn 

Sherlfs of TIemcen 
(x^h century) 


Abd al-pdir 
al-Djilani 
(xii‘b century) 


PQ 


Ahmad 
Zf dan 
MakhlQf 
'All 

'Abd al-Ra liman 
Muhammad 
Muhammad al-Ka^im 

I 


I 

Kasim 

al-Hasan a 1-D a kh 1 
Muhammad 
al-Hasan 


'Abd al-Rahman 


'Ah Shenf 


Vluhammad al-Mahdi 
(proclaimed in 1555 
Sultan of 
Morocco in Fes) 
ancestor of the 
Sa'di Sultans 
who disappear 
in 1654 


Ahmad al-A'radj 


Mierifs 
of the 

Beni Zcrwal 


Ulad 'Abd 
al-Hamid 
of the 
Wed Reteb 


c^l 




Mahmed 
(ancestor of the 
Sherlfs Ulad 
Mahmed) 


Yusuf 


'All Ahmad 'Abd al- Wahid Taiyib Abu ’l-Ghlth al-Hasan al-Husain Rahu Muhamma 

(ancestor ■ 

I I of the 

Mahmud Mahraz Hashim BalghithiyOn 

(ancestor of Tafilelt) 


Sherlfs of AkhnQs, 
in Tafilelt 


I 

All al-Marrakushl 


of the 
Lamraniyun 
Sherlfs) 


Shenf 

_L_ 


T 


Haftz HadjdjSdj Mahraz Harun P'odll ZakariyS Mbarek Sa'id 


‘•olll 


T 


Vfahmed Rashid Isma'il al-Harran Mahraz Yusuf Ahmed Kablr Humada 'Abbas Sa^ 
(Sultan (founder 
of Morocco of the 
in 1664) 'Alawi 
dynasty 
proclaimed 
in 1671 


id Hasli 


T"1 


im 'All Mahdi 
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RASHID and BAKlL^ a large confedera- 
tion of tribes in South Arabia. The ge- 
nealogy of the HSshid is given by the Arabs of 
South Arabia at the present day as Haghid al- 
Asghar b. Djusham b. Nawf b. Hashid al-Akbar 
b. Ejusham b, HamdSn. Bakll is held by them to 
be the son of HSshid al-Akbar. Their land, called 
by Niebuhr Balad al-Kaba^il “land of the tribes”, 
lies near §an^a^ [q. v.j and stretches eastwards to 
Ma’rib [q. v.] and Na^ian [q. v.] and northwards 
right up to the desert as fai as eastwards of 
Sa^da [q. v.]. 

The Ha^id, who number 22,000 warriors, are 
divided into three main groups ; al-I£b 5 rif (with 
three subdivisions [ 0 ulih^ “third”]. Djubar, Kal- 
blyin and al-Sayad), BanQ Suraim (north of the 
Kharif, with nine subdivisions [tsfe “ninth”] in- 
cluding Khamr) and al-^Usaimat (Usemed in Nie- 
buhr) to the north of the latter up to two days’ 
journey from Sa^da with three subdivisions, in- 
cluding the ‘^Usaimat al-Wata). At the present day 
the Beled Hamdan (noith of San'a^) and Sanhan 
(s. w. of San^a^) are also reckoned to the Hashid. 

The following are included in the lands of the 
Hashid, the Ka'^a Shams, KS^a Hais (with an an- 
cient cistern and Himyarite cemetery), and the 
Ka'a al-Bawn (parts of the Wadi Hirran), Djebel 
Ph i Bin (Debln in Niebuhr), with the Wadi of 
the same name (a tributary of the Wadi Shuwaba 
[Hirran]), the villages of Hut, AraVet (in Sayad), 
Khamr (an ancient Himyaiite town, according to 
HamdanI, the birth-place of As^ad Tubba^), the 
luins of Tafar (on the north bank of the Wadi 
Shuwaba with mosque and tomb of a saint. Near the 
Bawn at Hjebel Tanlin (Thalin in al-Iklil of Ham- 
dam), on the northern peak of which is a very 
ancient Himyarite mausoleum (with many inscrip- 
tions), the tomb of the saint Khalid, to which the 
Ha§hid still bring offeiings, lies the famous ruin 
of Naht (Na^^at, of South Arabian in- 

scriptions, formerly with 20 palaces, among them 
Dhu La^^wa), which Hamdani calls the most splendid 
that he had ever seen. 

The Hashid have a bad name throughout South 
Arabia The explorer E Glaser, who visited 
their territory, on the other hand describes them 
as frank and kindly in their nature. Unlike the 
Bakil there is a certain tribal spirit among them 
and many gifted poets are still to be found among 
them, whose productions are not inferior to those 
of a Nesh>v 5 n. 

The Bakil of the South Aiabian in- 

scriptions), who live to the east of the lands of 
the Hashid, include the following tribes* Bal- 
Harith [q* V ], Bilad al-Bustan (between the Hadur 
^u'aib and Hamdan [s. hadur]), Khawlan [q. v.], 
^abr, Aihab (north of the Bal-Hanth), Nihm 
(Nehm, east of Aihab), ^Ayal §oreh (Soraih, west 
of Arhab), al-Djawf [q. v.], Nawf, Dhu Muhammad 
(in Niebuhr Dom Muhammed), UhU Husain, Suf- 
ySn, Murhiba (Merhebe, the two latter north of 
Arhab), Wadi'a (Wada'a, Wadey in Niebuhr, north 
of Nadjran), HamdSn (different from that at San’^a), 
'Ay 51 S5lim, WS^ila, ‘^AmSlisa and Ahl Ammfir 
(perhaps identical with the Al-Amaar, which Miles 
[in a letter to Sprenger] mentions among the tribes 
of the Wadi DawSsii). San'a^ itself was at one time 
considered to belong to the Bakil. The Bakil are 
said to number 80,000 warriors. 

Of the tribes mentioned we have detailed ac- 
counts in modern times of the Arhab whose land 


was visited and explored by Glaser in 1885. It is 
a small territory but rich in ancient monuments. 
It is bounded on the south by the Balharith) on 
the east by the Nihm, on the north by the Suf- 
ySn, Murhiba and Hashid (al-Kharif, the sub- 
divisions Cjubar and Sayad) and in the west by 
the 'Ay 5 l §oreh and HamdSn. It is divided into 
two main groups, Zuhair (with five subdivisions) 
and Dhaiban (in Niebuhr Daifan) with HisSn (with 
seven subdivisions, among them the Ahl MansUr 
and Hakam). In the land of the Zuhair are the 
following places, Djirbet, Shassarim, ZabbSd (with 
Himyarite rums, often mentioned in South Arabian 
inscriptions), Sirwah (different from that near 
MaMb [q. v.], rich m rums; in this district at 
the so-called Hadjar [stone of] Arhab, the Arhab 
hold their assemblies on important occasions), 
Khubba (with the luins of al-Medineten and Hisn 
Sanad, near the basalt cone of Durb), the famous 
village of Madar (south of Sirwah), Shira', Daia- 
fat. Bait Marran, §Jjahir, Bawsan, and Radjaw. 
In the land of the Dhaiban lie the famous rums 
of Itwa (Etwa) and RiySm, m Hisan is the large 
village ofHizam(with the tribe of the same name). 
Among the wadis m the land of the Arhab may 
be mentioned the great Wadi Kharid. The plateau 
of Arhab is volcanic in character. The west of 
the land is studded with basalt cones like the land 
of the Hamdan and Ayal Soreh. 

Like the other once flourishing lands of the 
Hashid and Bakil, Arhab is now poverty-stricken 
and deserted, in the lower parts poor crops of 
cereals (wheat and barley) are found, in the 
highei, perhaps dhura (a kind of millet) The once 
splendid vinegroves of this district have long 
since been utterly ruined. In Hamdani’s time 
Arhab was famous for an excellent breed of 
cattle. 

The Hashid and Bakil belong to the Zaidi sect 
and are mostly independent (only the Balharith, 
Bilad al-Bust 5 n, l^awlSn and Ayal Soreh are 
undei Turkish suzerainty). On account of the in- 
creasing impoverishment of their lands many of 
the Hashid and Bakil have been forced to leave 
their territory , we thus find Ha^id in the district 
of Diebel Bura' (in the south of Kuhrlya land 
[q V ]) and Wiu Muhammad in the land of Tahzz 
[q. V.]. They usually enter the armies of the neigh- 
bouring ruleis (the Imam of SanV, and the Sha- 
lif of Mecca) Even in India they are sought as 
mcicenaries. 

During Glaser’s stay m Sands'* in 1885, a fierce 
war was raging betw*een the Bakil and the Hashid. 
The feud was caused by the Bakil (SufySn) who 
earned off two women of the HSshid, whereupon 
the latter began massacies m the villages of the 
Sufyan in Khaiwan The settlement of the dispute 
was conducted by the governor-general of San'a^, 
Tzzet Pasha, who thereby won a certain influence 
over these tribes 

Hamdani in his Dj aztra gives us a detailed ac- 
count of the Hashid and Bakil. He mentions the 
most of the above-named tribes. In his time they 
inhabited the same districts asj at the present 
day. They lived in the “Balad HamdSn” [q. v.], 
which was divided into two parts, the east be- 
longing to the Bakil and the w*est to the HSshtd ; 
m the lands of the Bakil there were a certain 
number of HSshid and vice versa. 

In HamdSni’s time the land of the HSshid 
included Ruhaba (chiefly inhabited by the WSdPa), 
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the great plain of al-Bawn (in common with the 
Baku, with the villages of Raida [with the citadel 
of Talfum], Hamuda, 'Ath5r, al-Ghail, Ka'a, Urhuk, 
Zibra, the latter belonging to the Hatib of al- 
Kharif), the two ruins of Itwa and RiySm, UkSnit 
of the inscriptions, a laige town, in com- 
mon with the Bakll), the ruin of Madar (Madr, 
in common with the Bakil and Y5m), Alhafit 
(called Duma in the Djahillya; here the poet al- 
A^^sha of Hamdan used to live during the date-har- 
vest), the Balad al-Sayad (with al-IOiahhab, Dhtt 

Bin [pDl of the msciiptions] , Yana*^a or Yuna^^a), 
al-Kharif (QO'in Ike inscriptions, with the 
market Hainal or Himil dating from heathen times 
and the villages of ‘^Asuman and al-Hufr or al- 
Hufar), the Balad Wadi'a (with Sanam, Humdan, 
[so Dj azlra , p. 112, 6, the index on the other 
hand has Hamudan], Tamu^), Hind and Hunaida, 
Balad IHmiwan (the largest district of the Hashid, 
the east was inhabited by the Bakil), Khamir, 
La^a (the beginning of the Hashid in the south, 
with the two mountains Aknaf [between the Wadi 
La'a and Wadi Surdud] and Ahzum or Ahzam 
and the villages of Tais, Nudar, Shahidh, al-B5kir, 
the markets of Tamam and al-^Anka), Balad Hadjur 
(with 40,000 inhabitants, with the villages of al- 
Djuraib [large market for TihSma, Mecca, and 
all Hamdan, whioh used to be visited by 20,000], 
Suhaib, Hairan and Djadlan), ^Udhar Sha^b, Hin- 
wam (a very fertile district, rich in palms and 
honey; was inhabited by the brave and distin- 
guished clan of al-AhnOm, which numbered 5000 
warriors), the two fortified hills of ^Aishan and 
Shuhara or Shahara, with the precious stone cal- 
led Sa^^wanl, after Wadi Sa'wan near San'a^ [a 
black stone with white veins], the Djebel Hadjdja, 
Mawtak and the great mountain ^araf (lower 
part) the markets of al-Kalabidj, Bara (both be- 
longing to the Djabar), Safir, al-Faki^a, Kutaba. 

The lands of the Bakil included al-Sama*^, 
Hadakun (both in the west of the Rahba of ^an^a"*), 
Matira ‘Udhar or ^Udhar Matira (with numerous 
wadis, which flow into the I^and, and with many 
cornfields and vineyards), the Djebel Dhaiban, rich 
in vines (inhabited by the brave and distinguished 
group of tribes Dhaiban b. ^ Aliy an), Ilarib al-Rad- 
rad (with silver-mines; on the boundary between 
the Nihm, Murhiba, Balharith and Upper Khaw- 
lan), the Wadi Mahsam (inhabited by the Murhiba 
and Nihm), the Upper Cjawf (with the villages of 
Shuwaba, Hirran [on the tributaries of the lUjarid 
of the same name], Sawlan, the Djebel War war 
(with market), which belong to the Sufyan b. Ar- 
hab), al-Sabl^ the villages between Khaiwan and 
^aMa (including al-Khadniya , 'lyan, Birkan or 
Barkan), the Balad Shakir b. Bakil (with the great 
mountain of Barat [with a very healthy climate, 
rich m cornfields, inhabited by the clan Dahma, 
presumably the Duhheme or Dom MUsa of Nie- 
buhr], Dj^dira, Tulah [Tula^]; the Wadis of this 
Balad, i^hich flow to the Gha’’it, Dj^iwf and Nadj- 
ran, were rich in wild asses), al-Hadan, (inhabited 
by the Wa^a b. Shakir). Markets of the Bakil 
were the Warwar already mentioned, Ghurak and 
Raida (the latter in the land of the Hashid). 

According to Yakut, a very poisonous plant 
grows in the land of the Hashid and Bakil, which 
is known only to them and is found nowhere else. 
The l^Sshid and Bakil therefore guard it carefully 
and use it very sparingly, as the Egyptians do with 


the plants from which they press balsam. Several 
kings of the Banu Nadjah died of this poison. 

B ib Ho gr ap hy\, HamdanI, Dj azira^ 66, 3—25, 
68 , 22 4 — 9^ 

32 , 124,21—23, ^ 35 ^** — ^54^ ^^ 7 ^ 24^ 

2 — 7 , 193 1 26 195 ^ 2 , 200 , 10 — 15 , 201 , 11 — 12 , 

202, IQ — 22, 224, 6 — 24 ; Yakut , Mu^ 4 iam, i. 

706 — 707; IV. 438; Kay, (London 1892), 

p. 107, 175 (translation); K. Niebuhr, 
bting von Arabten^ p. 181, 258 — 266, 280; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia (London 1829), 

1. 446; K. Ritter, Erdkunde ^ xii. 714 — 7 1 5, 
735 ^ 954 — 955, 1009; A. Sprenger, DU aUe 
Geographic Arabiens^ p 158 — 159, 179 — 180, 
305, E. Glaser, Metne Retse dutch Arhab und 
Haschid m A Petermanns Mttietlungen^ xxx. 
[1884], p. 170 — 183, 204 — 213, and xxxii. 
[1886], Table I. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HASHIM B ‘^Abd al-ManXb, ancestor of 
the llashimids. The tradition that Muhammad 
belonged to this family is confirmed by seveial 
ancient poems e g. A'^sha in Ibn Hisham, p. 256, 1, 
who calls Muhammad Hashim’s son , cf also 
P 633, 18, 799, 15. But whether I lashim really was 
^Abd al-Mut^alib’s father and Muhammad’s grand- 
father, as tradition avers, is by no means so cer- 
tain, as the association of the Banu Hashim with 
the Banu Muttalib, tbtd, p. 536, 14, 01 the enumer- 
ation of the Meccan families in Hassan b. ThSbit 
{Kdniil^ p 14 1, sq^ do not exactly corroborate 
it In any case, all that the Arabs tell of his life 
is mere legend. He is said to have supervised the 
provision of water for the pilgrims and to have 
been a merchant honoured alike by the Emperor, 
and the Nadjaghi, who first instituted the two annual 
caravans of the Meccans. He received his name be- 
I cause he had broken (ha^atna) bread for the 
hungry during a famine. His wife Salma bint ‘^Amr 
belonged to the lUiazradj family of al-Nadjdjai, 
but this IS probably one of the many fictions of 
the Medmese to make theii relationship with the 
Prophet tenable (cf. the articles AMIN A and “^abd 
AE-MUTTA i ib) According to tradition, Hashim died 
m Ghazza [q. v ] and was buried there. 

Bibliography' Ibn Hisham, p. 68 sq,^ 
Tabari, AnnaUs^ ed. de Goeje, 1. 1082 — 1084, 
1088 — 1091 , Ibn SaM, ed. Sachau, 1. i, 43 — 47; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Vhtstotre dcs 
Arabes^ i. 256 WUstenfeld, Zeitschr. d, 

Deutsch, Morgen/, Ges vii. 28 — 31; Caetani, 
Annah delV Jslam,^ 1 109 sq, (Fr. Buhl) 
IIASHIYA (a.) I. is identical with Ha^HW [q. v [ 
in its third, fourth and fifth senses; 2. the mar- 
gin of a page, hence a marginal note, a super- 
commentary upon a commentaiy (Shark, q. v.) 
upon a text (Matn, q. v ). The whole text is 
comprised in the but only a word or two 

in the has^iya^ though the latter may be more 
extensive than the original text. For other mean- 
ings of hashiya see Lane, Lexicon,^ and Dozy, 
Supplement, (T. H. Weir.) 

HASlfM£T, an Ottoman poet, son of the 
Kfidl-^Asker ‘^AbbSs Efendi, a contemporary and 
favourite of Raghib Pasha. He chose a career in 
law and theology. But before he had passed through 
the various grades of the MUdernsat, he was ban- 
ished to Brusa with the poet Nevres Efendi for 
his satirical verses in 1175 (1761-1762) and after- 
wards alone to Rhodes, where he died in 1182 
(1768-1769) and was buried beside Murad Ra^is. 

I Hashmet was as good a marksman and swords- 
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man as he was an excellent poet. His great strength 
lies in ingenious imitations and adaptations to 
the ideas and language of his predecessors, not 
in original works. In him the characteristic feature 
of Ottoman poetiy in general, great skill in imita- 
tion, (a parasitical kind of poesy, flourishing 
only on a foreign growth of assur^ reputation), 
became a veritable genius for adaptation. In his 
ka^idas he imitates Naft'^, in his ghazels a number 
of poets. He is only entitled to a modest place 
as an oiiginal poet, which he also tried to be 
A vigorous and robust tone marks his more in- 
dependent poems. The boldness with which he 
attacks his highly-placed enemies is striking. 

His Dlwan was not published by himself but 
by the Brusa scholar, Seiyid Mehmed Sa'^id ImSm- 
z 5 de, with a laudatory preface from the latter’s 
pen in 1180 (1766-1767). It was printed in four 
parts at BUlak in 1257(1841). Of his prose works 
there have survived; Intisab al-muluk (The Ser- 
vice of the Kings), a vision which Hashmet pro- 
fesses to have had on the accession of Mustafa III, 
a Suz-name 01 Wzlayei-naftie^ the description of 
the festivities on the occasion of the birth of the 
princess Heibet Allah 1172 (1359); the Sened al~ 
Shu^ara^^ a work dedicated to Raghib Pasha and 
accompanied by a metrical intioduction by him, 
lastly the explanation of a sura of the Kur^Sn and 
of the lladiths transmitted in metrical form. 

Btbltography\ M NadjI, Esamt (1308), 
p. 121: Thureiya, ^Othmanl (1311), 11. 

233, Hammer, Geschtchte der Osmantschen 
Dtchtkufjst^ li. 322, Gibb, A History of Otto- 
man Poetry^ iv. 140 — 150; Kieu, Catalogue^ 
p. 204. (Theodor Menzel.) 

HASHR (a.), assembly, particularly that on 
the day of resuirection (yaum al-Ha^r'), Cf. the 
article kiyama. — Title of SQra lix 

HASiJW, the stuffing of a pillow, cushion, 
vegetable, etc. Hence: i. ‘^Medial’. You say “Its 
alif has became medial {}iask:iv^^*^y\ 2. A relative 
clause. Sibawaihi calls a stla a haikw {Mufasj^al^ 
ed. Broch, p, 57). 3. A parenthesis, with which 
nothing in the sentence is syntactically connected, 
synonymous with i^tiiad (Hariri, Makamat^ ed 
De Sacy, p. 85, 86). 4 A redundancy or tauto- 
logy or otiose expression, as Sudf al-rcPs (head- 
ache of the head). It differs from t<Pktd in that 
the latter always serves to remove a doubt (Ha- 
riri, loc. at.) 5 In prosody, the portion of either 
hemistich of a verse between the first and the 
last foot. (Freytag, Darstelhmg der arabtschen 
Verskunst.^ p. 119, 346, 527). A verse consisting 
of the foot mafuHlun repeated four times would 
have no haskw. 

Bibliography'. Spienger and Lees, Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms.^ Pt. 1 p. 395 
DjurijanI, Tcfrifat.^ ed. Flugel, p. 31 and 92. 

(T. H. Weir.) 

I^ASHWlYA , also HashawIya 01 Ahl al- 
Hashw, a contemptuous term for those among 
the men of Tradition {AsMb al-Hadlih.^ q. v.), 
who recognised the coarsely anthropomorphic tra- 
ditions as genuine, withbut criticism and even 
with a kind of preference, and interpreted them 
literally. A few names of individuals who made 
themselves notorious in this way and who be- 
longed neither to the KarrSmiya nor to those 
Shlis who did the same, are mentioned by al- 
Shahrastfinl, ed. Cureton,^p. 77. The Sfilimlya 
also (cf. Goldziher in Tleitscht . der Deutsch. Afor- 


genl. Gesells,.^ Ixi., 79) are among them. The 
Mu^tazila scorned the whole of the AshSb al-Hadlth 
as Hashwiya because they tolerated anthropomor- 
phic expressions, although without the lack of 
good taste of the Hashwiya proper and often with 
the retention of the “how” fbild kaifa). 

Bibliography'. Van Vloten in Acies du 
ij^ Congres iniernation, des Oriental. 3c Ses- 
sion, p. 99 sq, ; M. Th. Houtsma m Zeitschr. 
fur Assyriologie.^ xxvi. 196 sqq. (where further 
references are given). 

HASIfC (Hasek), a town in the Mahra 
country [q. v.], east of Mirbat [q. v.] in 17^21' 
N Lat. and 55^23' E Long, at the foot of the 
high mountain of Nus (Lus), the of the 

Periplus Mans Rrythraei. Before the town lies 
the “bay of herbs” (Djun al-Hashlsh), the bay 
of IlSsik (Ra’s Ilasm), also called Kurya and 
Murya Bay after the two islands lying opposite 
(Kharyan and MarySn in IdrlsI). IdrIsI describes 
Hasik as a small fogtified town four days east of 
Mil bat, with many inhabitants, who are fishermen. 
Ibn Battuta landed here on his way through to 
‘^Oman and found the houses built of fishbones 
with roofs of camelskins In Ibn Battuta’s and 
Idrisl’s time there was great intercourse between 
Hasik and the island of Sokotia [q. v.] to the 
south. The frankincense, which was produced in 
the Mahra country, was exported through HSsik. 
The town is now quite ruined. It is called Snk: 
HSsik and is inhabited by the Korah (or Korah) 
and other tribes of the frankincense country. 

Opposite Hasik, according to Miles about 20 
miles from the coast, he the “seven isles of 
Zenobia” (the tifrli vifoci, etl Zifvo^iov 
of the Periplus\ the lOiaryan and MarySn group 
of Idrlsl, called the t}jaz&^ir Ibn Khalfan, after a 
prominent Mahrl family, by the Arabs of the 
south coast. The most westerly of the islands and 
the one nearest the coast bears the name Hasik! 
or Hasiklya i e, the island belonging to Hasik 
(the Portuguese, who visited this island in i888, 
called it Hezquiye). Like the most easterly of the 
islands, Kibllya, it is covered by a large number 
of peaked hills mainly composed of red and 
streaked granite and inhabited by pelicans and 
diving birds. Hulton, who visited the islands in 
1836, found only one of them, Hallaniya, inhabited 
by men, twenty-three ichthyophagi. He found that 
their language resembled that of Sokotrit. The 
huts in which they lived consisted of loose stones 
above which were laid fishbones covered with sea- 
weed. They belonged to the Bait (Banu) Djanaba 
(Djenabi =: Ziivo^io; of the Periplus) to the same 
tribe as lived on the coast between Hasik and 
Ra^s al-Hadd. Their ancestors are said to have 
migrated hither several centunes ago, after being 
driven from Hasik and Mirbat as a result of feuds 
with their neighbours. Ptolemy and Pliny call the 
people of these islands 'Kfrulrai or Ascitae, a name 
doubtless connected with Hfisik, although the an- 
cients connected this name with “wine- 

skin”. 

Bibliography'. HamdSnl, Qiazira (ed. 
Muller), p. 52, x; Ibn BatHta (ed. Defr6mery et 
Sanguinetti), ii. 2x4 — 215, Hulton, Account of 
the Curya Murya Isles near the south-eastern 
coast of Arabia in the Journal of the London 
Royal Geogr. Soc..^ Vol. xi. (1841), p. 156 — 164; 
K. Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xii. 264, 305, 306, 31 1, 
312, 335—347, 656—657; A. Sprenger, Dit 
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alte GeagraphU Arabuns^ p. 95, 98 — 99, 313 — 

314. _ (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HASSAN B. MSlik, grandson of the Kalbl 
chief Bahdal b. Unaif [q. v,] and uncle of the 
Caliph Yazid I. These qualifications as well as 
the prestige of his family and of the powerful 
tribe of Kalb procured him in the reigns of 
Mu^awiya and Yazid the post of governor of 
Palestine and the Jordan territory. He 
had previously distinguished himself in battle in 
the Syrian army at Siffin. He then accompanied 
the young Yazid, when the latter went to Da- 
mascus to ascend the Caliph’s throne. During the 
reign of his nephew he was the most influential 
person at court. On Vazid’s sudden death and the 
succession soon after of Mu^awiya II, his grand- 
nephew, Ibn Bahdal — as he was usually called — 
became governor of the Djund of Jordan, the only 
one which, through his intervention, had remained 
faithful to the Omayyad cause. He now advanced 
against Damascus to be able to follow events on 
the scene and to champion the interests of the 
younger sons of the Caliph Yazid, who had been 
entrusted to his guardianship. He took up his 
abode with them in DjSbiya. From here he is 
said, by a series of clever manoeuvres, to have suc- 
ceeded in unmasking Dahh2k b. Kais [q v.] who 
was a traitor to the Omayyad cause. Another 
story however, given by Ibn Sa*^d, ascribes this 
diplomatic success with more justice — as Fr 
Buhl has shown — to the able ^Ubaid Allah, son 
of Ziyad. The latter also peisuaded MarwSn b. 
al-Hakam to come forward as a claimant to the 
vacant throne. When HassSn took up the candi- 
dature of his grandnephew Khalld b Yazid, the 
Omayyads and their supporters were forced to 
come lo him at Djabiya. There an assembly was 
held under the presidency of the Kalbi chief [cf 
tiJABIYA, 1 988 sq,]. 

After 40 days’ negotiations Mai wan b al-Hakam 
was chosen Caliph. But before Ibn Bahdal recog- 
nised him, he extorted his consent to the succes- 
sion of the young IQialid after Marwan’s death, 
important privileges for his tribe, and the confir- 
mation of all the privileges which his family had 
enjoyed under the Sufyamds Henceforth his in- 
fluence began to decline. When Marwan died, he 
is said to have pledged him to recognise ‘^Abd 
al-Malik as his successor. On 'Amr al-Ashda^i’s 
[q. V.] rebellion, Hassan took ^Abd al-Malik’s side 
and was among the Omayyads at the murder of 
this rebel. After this event the name of this Kalbi 
chief, who had held the fortunes of the Omayyad 
dynasty in his hand for a long period, is no longer 
mentioned. 

Bibliography". Dinawari, al~Af^bar al~ 
tiival (ed. Guirgass), p. 184; Ya'^kubi, Hi^t (ed 
Houtsroa), li. 301, 304, 306; Aghdn^ xviii. 111; 
Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 11. 468 — 470, 

472, 474, 476, 478, 483, 576, 577, 588, 785, 

787); Zetlschr. f. Assyrtol,^ xxvii. 50 — 54; II. 
Lammens, Etudes sur le regne du calife omai- 
yade Mo^awia p 287; do., Le cahfat de 
Yazid p, 109. (H. Lammens.) 

I^ASSAN b. al-Nu^mSn al-GhassanI, go- 
vernor of Ifriklya. After Zuhair’s departure 
(which is not to be explained by the religious 
scruples to which it is usually attributed), and his 
defeat and death at Bar^a , Ifriklya remained 
without a governor, the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik 
being wholly occupied with his stiuggle with Ibn 


Zubair. On the conclusion of Mi war HassSn was 
sent to Ifrll^Iya to pacify or rather to reconquer 
it He first of all attacked Carthage, which still 
belonged to the Byzantines. The city was taken 
by stoim but a number of the inhabitants were 
able to escape to Sicily. The fall of Carthage 
produced great consternation at the couit of Con- 
stantinople. The emperor Leontios equipped a 
fleet, winch appeared before Carthage under the 
patrician Johannes in 697. Hassan could not op- 
pose it, he had just been beaten on the banks 
of the Wadi Nini by the Beibers, who had risen 
under the prophetess celebrated under the Arabic 
name of Kahina [q. v.] and weie cooperating with 
the Greeks. Hassan and the few of his followers 
who had survived the disaster weie haid pressed 
to Gabes and did not stop till they reached Barka. 
There he awaited help from the Caliph. In 698 
Carthago was besieged by the Muslims fiom land 
and sea and again taken and the patrician Jo- 
hannes returned to the east with the lemnants of 
his fleet. HassSn conquered all ihe fortresses in 
Ifiikiya occupied by the Greeks and then took 
the field against Kahina. As usual the Berbeis 
after their fiist success had been unable to agree 
among themselves, the heioinc was thus defeated 
by treachery and killed in Awras at a well which 
afterwards bore hei name (accoiding to others at 
Tabacco). Hassan was next pioceedmg to levy 
kharadj on the whole of the conquered country 
when he was suddenly dismissed by ^Abd al-'Aziz, 
the governor of Egypt, and deprived of all his 
estates. He died in 80 (699-700) The chronology 
of his campaigns against Carthage and the Berbeis 
was uncertain even by al-^Jdhaii’s time; here that 
of Diehl is followed 

Bibliography Al-Baladhuri , Futuh al- 
Buldan (ed de Goeje) p. 229, Ibn ^Jdhaii, 
Histoire de VAfrique et de V Epagne.^\. 18 — 24, 
al-BakrI, Description de VAfrique septenti lonale.^ 
Arab text (Algiers 1897), p 7-8, transl by De 
Slane (Pans, 1899), p. 20 — 23, al-Tidjani, 
Voyage dans la regence de Tunis tiansl Rous- 
seau (Pans, 1893), p 63 — 69, al-Nuwaiii, in 
Histoire dcs Bcrbei es.^Vo\ 1., appendix, p. 338 — 
343, Ibn Khaldun, Histone de VAfrique et de 
la Sicile^ ed and transl Desveigers (Pans, 1841), 
text, p. 5 — 6, transl., p. 24 — 28 , Hitab aHibar 
(ed. de Bulak), vi 109, Histone des Beiberes.^ 
trad, de Slane, 1 213 — 219; Ibn AbU Dinar, 
Mums (Tunis, 1286 A. H ), p. 17-18, Mouley 
Ahmed, Bthla (Fas, 2 vols., n. d ), 1 47 — 
52, French transl. (Beibiugger, Voyages dans 
le Slid de VAlgerie.^ Pans, 1846), p. 232 — 234, 
Fournel, Les Berbers.^ 1. 237 — 224, A. Miiller, 
Der Islam etc., 1. 420 — 422 , Diehl, VAfrique by- 
zantine (Pans, 1896), p. 581 — 586, and the 
sources quoted , Audollent, Carthage romainc 
(Paris, _i 901), p. 138 — 141. (RENf. Basset.) 

^ASSAN B. XhAbit of the tribe of al-Khaz- 
radj both on his father’s and mother’s side, was 
born at Madina about the year 563, being thus 
some seven or eight years older than Muhammad. 
He was the most emment city poet of his age. 
He attached himself as court poet to the kings of 
Ghassan at Qjillik, the sons and grandsons of al- 
Harith al-A'radj. Here he met with al-Nabigha 
and ^AH^ama, and for his panegyric upon 'Amr, 
recited in their presence, was rewarded with a 
pension. This did not prevent him from visiting 
al-Nu^m 5 n Abu Kabiis of al-IIira. The visit aioused 
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the jealousy of the QhassSnid^ but HassSn succeeded 
in allaying his suspicions. On the return of al- 
Nabigha to the favour of al-Nu^mSn, HassSn pru- 
dently withdrew. At the fair of ^Ukaz his claim 
to preeminence had been rejected by his Badawl 
rival, and his infeiiority demonstrated. He is said 
to have been about sixty years of age when he 
deemed it prudent to throw in his lot with Mu- 
hammad, who was fast winning his way to the 
front. This did not alienate the friendship of the 
Ghassanids, though Hassan, in view of Muham- 
mad’s raids, did not deem it piudent to visit his 
old friends. To Muhammad the services of Hassan 
weie invaluable in replying to the lampoons of 
the unbelieving poets, and the Prophet showed 
Ins appreciation of them by presenting him with 
an estate and the Egyptian slave Sliin, sister of 
Mary the Copt, and even forgave the part he 
played m the matter of ^Ahsha and Safwan His 
most notable service to Islam was perhaps the 
conversion of Tamlm, whose champions he worst- 
ed in a contest of veise. He survived not only 
Muhammad but also Abu Bakr and ‘^Umar, upon 
all of whom he has some fine elegies; but he 
was especially devoted to ^Uthm 5 n, who had lived 
in his biother’s house in Madina after the Hidjra 
[q. v.], and the guilt of whose murder he laid 
at the door of ^Ali. He is said to have died at 
the age of 120 years his family became extinct. 

Hassan was the foundei of the religious poetry 
of Islam His verses abound with Kur’amc phrases, 
but they are also full of the boasting {fatkr) of 
the Ignorance His forte, however, was satire and 
scurrility. It was these qualities which made him 
a useful instrument to Muhammad. To Euiopean 
taste his poetry is preferable to that of the desert 
poets, but its chief value is as a source for the 
liistory of Islam 

Bibliography Diivan^ Tunis 1 864, Bombay 
1865, Leyden 1910 (ed. by Hartwig Hirschfeld, 
Gibb Memoiial Senes) Ibn Hi sham, ed. Wus- 
tenfeld, by index. (T. II. Weir.) 

HATIF (a.) means one who cries out, summons, 
pioclaims, with a voice harsh, high, strong The 
root is also used to expiess the iinging sound of 
a bow, the yearning of a pigeon, a moaning wind, 
rolling thunder. For these forces see Ltsan^ xi. 
259, but hatilf in the sense “thunder-cloud” is 
found only in Asas al-Balagha and connects with 
the modem Arabian use of hattafl in the sense 
“steady ram” (Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabicn^ 
1. 188, 1 ii). Moie narrowly it is used to de- 
sciibe a voice which comes, while the speaker re- 
mains invisible, bringing mysteiious information, 
or warning, or summoning, or inspiimg with 
poetry. The last is common m Persian, e. g. in 
Nizami, see W. Bacher, Nizami's Lebm ti, Werke^ 
p. i I, note 12, p. 41, note 5. It brings tidings of death 
(Ag^nl^ xxi. 126, 1. 2); IS heard^ in connec- 
tion with a family of kahins {Aghani^ xv, 76, 
1. 28); by it a serpent-^ {jhudj.'^) shows its 
gratitude {Aghanl^ xix 86, 1 . 2). It is thus a 
method by which the ^inn manifest themselves, 
and may be contrasted with the tl^tf or (^if aB 
kkayal^ which is seen, while the hattf is only 
heard, and which had apparently satanic associa- 
tions {Aghanl^ vii. 131, last 1 ., and Lane, Lexi^- 
con^ 1905^-1906^1). Yet m Agjmnl xiii. 65, 1 . 
16, a t^if is heard but not seen. The narra- 
tive in AgiUfth vii. 131, of "how a kali/ brought 
to Buth&intt news of the death of Iljamil is de- 
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tailed and psychologically very suggestive. As an 
auditory hallucination, veridical or otherwise, it could 
easily be parallelled in Gurney and Myers’ Phan- 
(asms of the Living (also Encycl, Brit»^^^ xii. 
862) and explained on their hypothesis. But 
for the halt/ other words were quite commonly 
used m older Arabic (tjtunadl^ sa^ih^ daf^t) and so, 
while the phenomenon is closely parallel to the 
Hebrew Bath Kdl, (cf. Bat kol in Jewish En- 
cycl,^ 11. 588 sqq ) the word hatif is only one 
descriptive among others and not a specific name. 
Goldziher {Arabische Philologte ^ 1. 210 
distinguishes the more frequent hamhdm^ or unin- 
telligible sounds of the djmn from these rarer 
voices canying a meaning, and Wellhausen even 
thinks of the lidtif as a later development under 
the influence of the civilization of the towns 
(JReste^ p 139, note). For a later sceptical atti- 
tude, with a rationalistic explanation, see the Mu^- 
tazilite Mas'udi m MurUd^ , iii. 323 sqq. But 
this attitude made little way and the hatif in 
later, and especially in religious literature, lost its 
vagueness and became more and more defined 
and frequent. The stories of the lives and expe- 
riences of the saints (awliya^) are so full ofoccui- 
rences that separate references are needless. Natif's 
gave many testimonies to the truth of the pro- 
phetship of Muhammad, and according to Spren- 
ger (Leben^ in 57), there were at least two 
books wutten on these undei the title Hawatif 
al-Djann by Aba Bakr al-Khara^itl and Ibn Abi 
Dunya (d. 281). See on the latter Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa {sub tit.) and Biockelmann, Gesch.., 1. 154, 
the Fihrist (p 185) does not mention this book 
m dealing with him. In magic such voices can 
be sent at will by the use of certain rites. This 
IS called irsal al-hawatif.^ and the messages com- 
mitted to them will be heard by the persons men- 
tioned in the spell (Ahmad al Zarkawi, Mafatlh.^ 
pp 175, 198) Finally, we have, m Persian and 
Turkish, the Perso-Arabic compound hattf-i-d^an 
“inward monitor” (Gibb, Hist of Ottoman Poetry.^ 
i. 513). The mediceval usage in the sense of 
“herald” belongs to the lexicons, see Dozy, sub voce. 

Bibliography' It has been given m the 
article The important passages are in Gold- 
ziher, Arabisc/n Phtlologte.^ 1, especially p. 212 
and in Wellhausen, Reste.^ p 139. Cf. Sprenger, 
Leben^ 1. 216. (D. B Macdonald.) 

HATIF, Saiyi d Ahmad Hatif, aPersian poet 
of Ispahan, died m 1128 (1784). He is the author 
of a famous tarc^f (poem with a refrain), translated 
by Schlechta-.Wssehid in the Zeitschr d Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesells.^ v. 80 sqq..^ and was celebrated 
as a writer of ghazels. Specimens of the latter are 
given in Bland, A Century of Persian Ghazels^ 
p. 38 sqq. Manuscripts of his Diwan are lare, 
theie is one in the Bodleian Library, cf. Eth6, 
Catalogue.^ N®. 1188. 

Bibliography Defr^mery in Jotirn. Asiat..^ 
Senes, Vol. vii. 130 sqq.\ Eth6 in the Gi und) . 
d. Iran. Phil..^ 11. 313 sq. 

HATIFI, •^Abd AllXh, a Persian poet, son 
of IJjami’s [q. v.] sister, born at KJiardjird in the 
district of ]^am, which belonged to Herat, and 
died in 927 (1521). He celebrated the conquests 
of Tlmilr in an epic entitled Timur-namah (also 
Zafar-namah).^ lithogr., Lucknow 1869. He also 
intended to compose a “fiver” (kh^msa)^ 1. e. a 
collection of five long poems, but never carried 
his plan into operation. We possess however a 
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Laila u Ma^nun (ed. Sir William Jones, Cal- 
cutta 1788, and lithogr. Lucknow 1279), which 
was to form a part of it, as well as a Haft Man- 
zar. He was visited by Sbfih Isma*!! when the 
latter returned from the conquest of Khorasan m 
917 (15 1 1) and was commanded to compose a 
poem on this event ; but he only composed about 
a thousand verses of it; the ihah-namah of the 
§afawids, which it was intended to be, was never 
completed. 

B ibliogi aphy\ Lutf ^All beg, A tesh-kede^ 
p. 65 , Rida-Kuli-^Oian, Medjma^ aUI^u^ali^^ li. 
54; Khwandamir, Habib al-Styar^ in. 3, 346; 
Babur, Memoir es^ p. 227 (transl Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Vol. 1. dfif)\Yiz.mmtt^Rede1iunstc Per- 
sians^ p. 355; Ouseley, Notices^ p. 143; Rieu, 
Catal. Persian MSS,^ p 6^2 Eth6^ Grundriss d 
It an, Philologie,^ n. 237, 239, 246 — 248, 579, 
586-587. (Cl. Huart ) 

HATIM. [See Ka^ba]. 

^ATIM al-TTAI b. 'Abd Allah b. Sa'd, 
a knight and poet of the pre-Muhammadan 
period, who lived from the last half of the sixth 
into the beginning of the seventh century , a 
contemporary of the poets al-Nabig;ha, Bishr b. 
Abl lyiazim, and ^Abid b al-Abras. He displayed 
in a high degree the virtues of the Murmva 
[q V ] , particularly hospitality and liberality, m 
the practice of which he paid no regard to his 
own needs. This tendency to extravagant gener- 
osity was revealed in him even as a youth; the 
consequence was that his grandfather, under whose 
guardianship he had lived since the early death 
of his father, abandoned him Legend pictures 
him as the ideal type of the pre-Muhammadan 
Arab. (For further particulars of him and his re- 
lations with the kings of Hira see Schulthess op, 
cit,s introduction). 

His generosity became proverbial {adjwad mw 
Hatini) and he was called al-Djawad or al-Adjwad. 
It is even related that after his death he used to 
attend to those who appealed to his hospitality at 
his grave (cf. Goldziher, Muh Stud 1. 234). This 
grave was probably on a mountain (‘■UwSnd, Yakut, 
iii. 740) in Tungha on the Wadi HS^il (in al- 
Mas'udi Tungha should be read for Bakka and 
for al-KhahtI following Yakut, i 880) where 
he IS said to have lived. On the right and on the 
left of his tomb, according to al-Mas'^udi (cf. Diwan, 
N®. XIV., and Lane, The Thousand and One Nights^ 
new ed. , 11. 295 J^.), there were four stone 
figures representing maidens with dishevelled hair 
mourning over his grave. At his tomb there was 
also shown the remains of the large kettle out of 
which Hatim used to feed his guests According 
to Palgrave’s Narrative,^ 1. 224 , the grave 

seems still to be known in this district. 

His verses are for the most part concerned with 
the praise of generosity and unselfishness. His 
Diwan^ which in its present form probably con- 
tains a number of verses that are not his, was 
possibly originally much larger {Fihrtst,^ p 132, 
paen,,^ about 200 waraka), Hatim became a very 
popular figure m Arab literature. In Persia he 
became the hero of a very popular romance, 
Hattm J^i (also Kts^a-t haft Satr (^Sidaiyt 
Hatim T^t\ transl. by D. Forbes (London 1830, 
O. T. F.) from a version which differs markedly 
from the Calcutta editions (ed. J. Atkinson, 1818, 
and 1827) (see Forbes, op, cit,,^ Preface, p. vii.); 
the Haft Tn^af-i Hatim "ftfi forms a continuation. 


A briefer account of HStim^s life and deeds was 
given by Husain Wa^iz Kasbifi (died 910 = 
1504-1505) in JCisas u Athar-t Hatim f^l or 
RisHla-t Hattmtya,^ ed. Schefer, Chrestomathie 
Persane,^ 1. 173 sqq, Theie is also a Turkish 
version of the lomance, DastUn-t JJattm 
(Constantinople 1272). A number of editions of a 
Hindnstanl translation of the Kis^a-i Hattm,, en- 
titled Ard?isJi~t Mahfil,, are given in the India 
Office Catalogue,, li. 2, Hindustani Books,, by J. F. 
Blumhardt, p. 135 j^., cf. also Garcin de Tassy, 
Hist, de la Litt, Htndoute et Hindoustanie,, 1. 552 
sq, , on a metrical version of the romance in 
Hindi and Plindiistanl, cf. Garcm de Tassy, op, 
cii,,, i. 497, ill. 148. 

Bibliography. Der Diwan des arabischen 
Dichters Hatim Tej,, ed., transl and annot. by 
Dr. Fr. Schulthess (cf Barth, Zut Kritik und 
Erklarung des Diwans H&tim Tejjs in Zeitschr, 
det Deutsch Morgenl. Ge^ellsck.,, hi 34 sqq,) 
and the bibl. quoted in the Introduction ; 
Shn^arJf al-Na^ranlya (ed. Cheikho), i. 98 — 134; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Sht^r wa ^l-Skilard^ (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 123 — 130, al-Mas^ndi, Paris ed., 
111. 327 — 331; Aghani^,, xvi. 96 sqq., Yakut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, /. r., and 1. 312, 790, Brockel- 
mann, Gesch, d, arab. Lit , 1. 26 sq,,, and bibl. 
there given — On the Persian romance cf. 
H Eth6, Catal, Fers, MSS, India Office,, N<>. 
780 — 783, and Catalogues quoted there, Browne, 
A Catal. of the Pers, MSS .... Cambridge., 
Nos 319, 333, p. 399, 420—422; Grundr. der 
It an. Phi lot,,, 11 319 sq, 

(C. VAN Arfndonk.) 

hattIn or in the Talmud Kefar 

HattTye, a village to the west of and above 
Tiberias on a fertile plain, the southein border 
of which IS formed by a steep limestone iidge. 
At both the w'cstern and eastern ends of the 
ridge there is a higher summit called Kurun Hattin. 
A tradition, known in the xii^^ century, the 
origin of which is uncertain, places the tomb of 
the prophet Sbu'aib (Yitio) here, the little chapel, 
which has been rebuilt in modern times and is 
annually visited by the Diuses, lies on an elevation 
111 a rocky valley at the western summit. On the 
uneven tableland southeast of the rocky ridge w^as 
fought the battle which destroyed the pover of 
the Crusaders, when Salah al-D(n won a great 
victory over the Christians on the 5‘h July 1187. 
Aftei the Frankish troops, tormented by heat and 
thirst, had been some cut down, others put to 
flight, the remainder retired to the eastern summit, 
where many were thrown over the steep southern 
side In memory of this the victor built a small 
chapel on the summit, called Kubbat al-Nasr. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, Mu^djiam al-Bulaan., 
ed. Wustenfeld, 11. 291 sqq.\ Dimishl^i, Cot- 
mogtaphte,, ed. Mehren, p. 21, 3; R. Hartmann, 
Halil al-Zahiri., p. 48; Guy Le Strange, Pa- 
lestine under the Moslems., p. 450 sq, , Ibn- 
el-Athiri Chronicon., ed. Tornberg, xi. 352 — 355 ? 
Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuzzuge., iii. 2, 275 
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(Fr. Buhl.) 

HAUSAS, a negro people in the Sudan. 
They occupy the zone included between the Sa- 
hara on the north, Bornu on the east, the bend 
of the Nigei on the west and the coast countries 
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of the Gulf of Guinea (Togo, Dahomey, Benin 
and the Cameroons) on the south. It is one of 
the largest ethnic groups in Africa; according to 
Robinson it numbers about 15,000,000 souls. 

The Hausas are very clearly distinguished in 
physique from other black races. As a rule they 
are tall; their hands and feet are small, their 
features legular and their physiognomy intelligent. 
They are active and quick-witted and are fond of 
sport and war. Their physical qualities and their 
bravery make the Hausas excellent soldiers There- 
fore the English in Nigeria and the Germans in 
Togoland and the Cameroons recruit their police 
forces from among them. 

The Hausas live by agriculture, industry and 
commeice. The soil, tilled by the hoe and im- 
proved by manuring, produces iice, millet and 
especially cotton, which is manufactured in the 
country itself. Industry indeed is well developed 
and bears witness to the relatively high degree of 
civilization which the inhabitants have attained. 
The textile industi7 is particularly flourishing. The 
cotton thread spun by the women is dyed m 
various colours, then woven into long narrow 
strips, which are used to make different articles 
of clothing (robes, shirts, trousers and burn uses) 
These clothes are famous for their fineness and 
are exported all over the Sudan. Basketwork, tan- 
ning, shoemaking and saddlery aie equally pros- 
perous as well as goldsmithery and the manu- 
facture of metal goods for domestic use or or- 
nament In all these works the Hausa show a 
well developed artistic sense. 

They are also able and enterpusing merchants. 
Their towns, paiticularly Kano, have very frequent 
markets. Every year their caravans make the three 
months’ journey across the Sahara, carrying to 
Tripoli the products of the Sadan, clothstuffs, 
leathei, ivory, and ostrich feathers, and returning 
laden with Euiopean pioducts. Othei caravans go 
to Upper Egypt and the shores of the Red Sea 
Lastly the pilgiimagc to Mecca, methodically 01- 
ganised, furnishes the Hausa with the opportunity 
and excuse for lucrative tiadmg operations. They 
were at one time great slave tiaders but European 
inteivention has considerably reduced this traffic. 
Colonies of Hausa merchants, numbering some- 
mes 2000 — 3000 individuals, are established not 
only in the principal places of the SQdan but 
also at Ghadames, Ghat, Tripoli, Tunis, Cairo, 
Massawa and in the majority of the towns of the 
Atlantic coast (Lagos, Akra, Freetown etc.). 

Islam is now the religion of the Hausas In- 
troduced in the xvtli century, it made considerable 
progiess in the xix^l' as a result of the conquest 
of the countiy by the Pul (Fulbe) who imposed 
it by force on the conquered people. Only the 
tribes of the forest or mountain distiicts have re- 
mained fetish-worshippers. In religious matters 
however the Hausas show a singular lukewarm- 
ness. According to Robinson, mosques are hardly 
found, except in Sokoto and Kano. “In the large 
towns” writes the same author, “perhaps half the 
population are nominally Mohammedans, whilst 
the rest can hardly be said to have any definite 
form of religion at all” {Hausaland^ p. 184). If 
the idols have disappeared, overthrown by the 
Fulbe, ancient superstitions have survived, such, 
for example, as the beli^ in lucky and un- 
lucky days, the use of talismans to cure diseases, 
a custom exploited by the HSdjdjls returned from 


Mecca, who are credited with possessing the power 
of writing infallible charms. In spite however of 
the rather unorthodox character of these practices 
the Hausas are none the less active propagators 
of Islam among their fetish-worshipping neighbours. 

At the same time as their religion they spread 
around them the use of their language, which has 
become the Itngua franca of the Sudan and even 
of certain parts of the Sahara. The character and 
classification of this language has been often dis- 
cussed since Schon made the first specimens of it 
known to European scholars. Some philologists 
(e. g Miller and Lepsius) relying on certain 
morphological analogies which it presents with the 
Berber dialects, proposed to class it in the Ham- 
itic family. According to another view put for- 
ward by M. Dclafosse and supported by M. Lip- 
pert, “Hausa is a language of negro origin on 
account of its very large number of radicals and 
vocalic terminations. 'Xhis negro language has been 
profoundly influenced in grammar by the languages 
of the Hamitic family and has borrowed a con- 
siderable number of radicals and roots.. .. Semitic 
influence on this language has been almost nil ; 
not more remarkable, in any case, than on any 
language spoken by Muslims and equal to the 
influence of the European languages on the dialects 
of the coast (impoitation of foreign words de- 
signating new objects)”. The literature consists of 
a number of chronicles, tales and popular songs 
which have been collected and published by 
Euiopeans 

History. The oiigin of the Hausas is very 
uncertain Barth identifies them, but m a very 
hypothetical fashion, with the Atarantes of Hero- 
dotos. One fact is certain: the Hausas used to 
live in a more northern region than that which 
they now occupy, which corresponded to DamergU 
and the oasis of Air. The Hilali invasion brought 
into these lands Tuaregs driven southwards by the 
Berber tribes of Northern Africa For some time 
these two races lived m harmony and their inter- 
mairiage produced half-castes, the ancestors of the 
servile tribes who now live in dependence on the 
Tuareg Then, the resources of the oasis becoming 
insufficient, the Hausas migrated southwards and 
founded various states of which the most ancient 
appears to be that ofBiram. According to a myth- 
ical genealogy given by Barth, Biram is actually 
considered the ancestor of the Hausas. His descen- 
dants, Gobei, Kano, Rano, Katsena and Segzeg 
(Zana) were the creators of the kingdoms which 
still bear these names and which are called the 
seven legitimate Hausas (Jffausa bokoi)* The other 
states, the population of which has become much 
mixed with foreign elements (Yoruba, Nape, Guan, 
Yauri, Bautshi, Sanfara and Kebi), were known as 
bastard Hausas {Hausa hanya bokot). These king- 
doms varied in extent. The oldest, Biram and Rano, 
were not much larger than their capitals, the others 
attained a considerable development. The Sultans 
of Gober and later those of Katsena, Kano and Zaria 
conquered vast territories and were able to put in 
the field armies of 2000 horsemen and 10,000 
foot-soldiers. 

The earliest mention of a Hausa kingdom, Gober, 
is found in Ibn Battuta. When this traveller vi- 
sited the SadSn (1353), the Hausa were still pagans. 
Although certain legends ascribe the introduction 
of Islam to missionaries sent by the Caliph ‘^Omar, 
this religion ivas in reality brought to the Hausas 
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at the end of the xivt^' century by merchants 
coming from the countries of the central Niger 
and BornQ, which had long been isliSmised. Their 
propaganda was perhaps strengthened by the preach- 
ing of the celebrated marabout of Tuat, Mu- 
hammad b. ^Abd al-KSdir al-Maghili. In any case, 
by the end of the xv'h century Kano and Katsena 
had become recognised centres of intellectual cul- 
ture. Many marabouts of Djenna and Timbuktu 
stopped there on their return from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and taught theology and Maliki law 
there to the native students The conversion of 
the Hausas was not complete howevei and even 
in the xviii'i^ century the people of Gober le- 
lapsed for a time into paganism. 

We know very little about the histoiy of the 
different Hausa states. Their material prosperity 
seems however to have been remarkable in spite 
of the bloody wars they had to wage against 
iheir neighbours, notably the Songliai and the people 
of Bornu As a result of the Moroccan conquest 
Katsena inherited the economic importance of Gao 
and, according to Barth, had more than 100,000 
inhabitants. Kano became and has remained to the 
present time the most important market in the 
whole Sudan. 

The political organisation of the country was 
piofoundly modified in the beginning of the xix^** 
century. Till then the various states had remained 
independent of one another. They were now in- 
corporated in the vast empire the foundations of 
which were laid m 1802 by the Fulbe marabout 
^OthmSn dan Fodio (cf. the article pUl) In fifteen 
years all the Hausa country was conquered, the 
local sultSns were dethroned and replaced by gov- 
ernors dependent on the Sultan of Sokoto, the 
capital built by ‘^Othman. On the lattei’s death 
the empire was divided into two sultanates with 
Sokoto and Gando as capitals and the various 
provinces were shared between the two sovereigns 
The conquerors were however in part absorbed 
in and assimilated to the conquered. The Fulbe 
established in the tow’iis mixed with the Hausa 
and gradually lost their own language and civi- 
lization by this intercourse. The extension of the 
conquest even developed the spirit of initiative 
and enterprise in the Hausas. They broke their 
original bounds on all sides and introduced their 
language and the Muslim religion into the neigh- 
bouring countries This is why we find them set- 
tled in large numbers m Togoland, in Adamawa 
and the Cameroons. lastly, in the last quarter of 
the xix*!' century, Europeans, informed by travel- 
lers of the richness of the country, have endea- 
voured to submit it to their rule. The French and 
English disputed access to the Hausa country at 
the same time as to the lands of the low’er Niger. 
The English were successful and the Anglo-French 
treaty of the August 1890, completed by the 
agreements of the July 1893, the I4*hjune 
1898, and the Anglo-German agreement of 15^^ No- 
vember 1893, left practically the whole of the 
Hausa country m the sphere of British influence. 
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(G. Yvfr.) 

HAWALA (a ), literally “turn”, in Muslim law 
the transference of a debt from one person to 
another The liawdla is an agreement by w'hich 
a debtoi is freed from a debt by another becoming 
responsible for it (N. Seignette, Code Musulmayi 
par Khalil., p 173) This transfeicnee of the obli- 
gation is the angle around which this legal me- 
chanism “turns”. 

The word hawHla then comes to denote the 
document by which the transfeience of the debt 
IS completed and next receives the meaning of 
cheque, or order to pay, to a public chest also 
Bibliography . N. de Tornauw, Das Mus- 
limische Recht aus den Quellen dargestellt., Leip- 
zig, p. 139 sag : A. Querry, Droit Musulman 
(ai'l),.! 480 (Ch. Huart.) 

^AVVARI, apostle. The word is borrowed 
from the Ethiopic, where hawdrya has the same 
meaning (see ^G[(it\i<&.,Bettrage zui sem. Sprachwiss.., 
p. 48). The derivations from the Arabic “he who 
wears white clothes” etc. are erroneous. Tradition 
delights to give foreign epithets which were cur- 
rent among the “people of the scripture”, to the 
earliest missionaries of Islam. Abu Bakr is called 
al-^tddlk., ‘Umar al-B'druk., al-Zubair Ibn al-‘Aw’wam 
al-Hawart. 

At the same time we find the collective name 
al-Hawarlytln for twelve individuals, who are said 
to have been appointed nakibs of the MedInese 
at the “second ‘^Al^aba” by Muhammad (or by 
those present) as “surety for their people just 
as the apostles were sureties for Tsfi b. Maryam 
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and I (Muhammad) am for my people”. Christian 
influence is also found elsewhere in the account 
of the “second "Al^aba”, the total number of those 
present being usually given as 70 or 72, apparently 
on the analogy of the Evangelical accounts of the 
70 or 72 apostles (St. Luke, x. 1,17). 

Of these twelve Hawailyun 9 are said to have 
belonged to the ^azra^j and 3 to the Aws. 
They weie. Sa^^d b. ‘^Ubada, As^ad b. Zurara, Sa‘d 
b. al-Rabi®, Sa'd b. Abl JChaithama, Mundhn b. 
^Amr, ‘^Abd Allah b. Rawaha, al-Bara^ b. Ma^rUr, 
Abu ’l-Haitham b. al-Taiyihan, Usaid b. Hudair, 
‘^Abd Allah b. 'Amr, "^Ubada b. al-§amit, Raft' b 
Malik. 

According to an other account however, the 
HawarfyOn belonged exclusively to the tribe of 
Kuraish viz , Abu Bakr, ^Umar, '^Uthman, '^All, 
Hamza, Dja‘^far, Abu '^Ubaida b. al-E^arrah, 
man b. Maz^un, ‘^Abd al-Rahman b ^Awf, Sa^d b 
Abl Wal^^^as, 1 alha b. 'Ubaid Allah, al-Zubair b al- 
‘^Awwam (cf Ktsa^ aI~Atibzya^^ Cairo 1290, p 344) 
From these accounts it is again clear how the 
rivalry between Ansai aud Muhadjirun has in- 
fluenced Tradition 

The tradition regaiding these twelve Muslim 
apostles has perhaps, like so many traditions, 
arisen as a deduction from a statement in the 
Kurban. In Suia 3,45, 61,14, Jesus says “Who 
arc My Ansar lor God (’s cause) and the Ha- 
warlyuii answered “We are the Ansar of God” 

The parallel with Muhammad’s own position is 
here clear enough and it is obvious that Muslim 
JIauariyun were found to be a necessity along- 
side of the Muslim Ansar. 

There are statements in several Muslim writers 
regarding the disciples of Jesus, which for the 
most part go back to passages in the Apostles. 
Cf. the ai tides TsA and ma^ida 

(A. J Wensinck) 

HAWASHI [See HAStllYA.] 

HAWASiJIM or IIamjimids is the name given 
to those Sherlfs of Mecca, descendants of a Ha- 
sanid named Abu Hashiin Muhammad, who ruled 
there from 455(1063) to 597(1201). Their names 
are Abu Hashim Muhammad till 487 (1094), his 
son Abu Fulaita Kasim till 517 or 518 (1124), 
Fulaita b Kasim till 527 (1133), Hashim b. Fii- 
laita till 549 (1154), accoiding to other statements 
till 551 (1156), KSsim b. Hashim till 556 (n6i) 
‘Isa b. P'ulaita till 570 (1174-1175). The latter’s 
sons, Mukthir and Da^ud, as well as Mansui b. 
Da^ad then disputed the succession, till finally an- 
othei Hasanid named Katada [q, v ] took advan- 
tage of this family quarrel to seize the town of 
Mecca and transmitted the Sheilfate to his des- 
cendants. None of these Hawashim did anything 
remarkable, at first then ambiguous attitude on 
the question, whether the P'atimid 01 'AbbSsid 
Caliph was to be mentioned in prayer, more than 
once brought great misfortune on the Meccans. 
Foi further details cf. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der 
Stadi Mekka^ p. 222 sqq,^ and Snouck Hurgronjc, 
Mekka^ 1. 62 sqq»^ where the native sources are 
also given. 

HAWAZIN, a large North Arabian tribe. 
Their genealogy is Haw5zm b. Mansilr b, ‘Ikrima 
b. Khasafa b. Kais Ailan b. Mudar. Among the 
important clans of the HawSzm may be mentioned 
the ThaW in northeast of Mecca where there 
is still a powerful tribe of* them, the ^Amir b. 
Sa‘sa^a [q. v.], the Djusham, the Sa‘d b. Bakr 


(Hallma b. Abl Dhuwaib, the nurse of the Prophet, 
was descended from them) and HilSl. They were 
of the same stock as the Sulaim. Daring the Cjft- 
hiliya they worshipped the idol Lljihar in ‘Ukaz, 
the large and much frequented market of the Thal^f 
between Ta^if and NaWjla, where the poets used 
to recite their poems on the public market-place. 

They were scattered through Nedjd (on the 
Yemen border) and the Eastern HidjSz near Mecca. 
Among places which belonged to them may be 
mentioned* Amlah, ‘Ads al-Ma^hil, al-DardS, al- 
Dab‘an, P'aif al-Rih, among wSdls, AwtSs, Liya, 
Turaba and Zabya (so Yakut 11. 917; 

Hamdanl, I^azira^ p 50, 9 gives Runiya and Tu- 
raba as belonging to the Hilal, but as the Hilal 
are a clan of the Hawazin and as in other districts 
places which had once belonged to the HawS^zm 
or their clans were later inhabited by the Hilal, 
e g. Ta‘if, Runiya and Zabya may be identical in 
which case there is a misleading between r and 
z ox b and «), amonjj^ waters, Dhu ’1-Hulaifa 
and Tiyan (Wustenfeld, Register^ p. 220, Tayan), 
among mountains, al-Mudaiyih. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century after 
the collapse of Yemeni suzerainty over the Ma‘- 
addi tribes, the HawSzin had to pay tribute to 
the chief of the Ohatafan, Zuhair b. Djadhlma of 
‘Abs. When the latter was slam on the day of 
NafrawSt by the ‘Amir b Sa‘sa‘a in revenge for 
a massacre which he had instigated among one of 
their clans, the Ghani [q.v], the Hawazin became 
independent. After the conclusion of peace between 
the ‘Abs and Dhubyan, they united for common 
action against the Hawazin (iSjusham, ‘Amir and 
Nasi b Mu‘Swiya) and the Sulaim their allies. 
Among the resulting battles were Rakm, Nuba^ 
and Liwa in which the Hawazin were defeated. 

In the ninth decade of the sixth century the 
P'ldjar or sacrilegious wais began (so called be- 
cause they took place chiefly in the sacred month 
Dhu ’1-Ka‘da, by which the latter was profaned) 
between the Hawlzin on the one side and the 
Kuraish and other Kinana tribes on the other. 
The cause of the first Fidj^r day, which took place 
on the maiket place of ‘UkSCz w'as the aggressive 
attitude of Badr b. Ma‘shar of the tribe of Ghifar, 
a branch of the Kinana, towards Ahmar b. Mftzin 
of the Hawazin and the insulting of a man and wo- 
man of the Hawazin by the Kuraish and Kinana soon 
after After a cessation of hostilities for some time, 
wai broke out again when ‘Urwa al-Rahh5l, an 
important member of the HawSzin (of the clan of 
Kilab), who w^as leading a caravan of Nu^man b. 
Mundhir, king of Hira, to the market of ‘UkSz, 
W’as treacherously murdered by Barred b. Kais, a 
client of Harb b. Umaiya, chief of the Kuraish, 
in the land of the Ghatafiin The Kurai^, who 
were m the market of ‘UkSz at the time, hearing 
of the murder, left ‘Ukaz surreptitiously before 
the conclusion of the market to return to Mecca. 
They were pursued by the HawSzin and the battle 
of Nakhla resulted The Kuraish, fewer in numbers 
than their opponents, retired to the sacred district 
of Mecca {harani) and thus escaped being followed 
up by their pursuers. The Prophet is said on 
this day to have been engaged in collecting the 
arrows shot by their enemies on the battlefield 
foi his relatives, the Kuraish, being then according 
to some 14 and, according to others, 20 years of 
age. In the month of Dhu ’1-Ka‘da of the fol- 
lowing year, the Hawazin, reinforced by the Sulaim, 
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were the first to arrive at the market of ^UkSz 
and took up a position on the hill of Samta. 
The Kuraish^ who appeared soon afterwards on 
the battlefield under Harb b. Umaiya, at fiist won 
the upper hand over their opponents but had 
finally to retire. The fortune of war again proved 
favourable to the Hawfizm a few months later in 
the battle of Abla (near ^Uk 5 z). This was followed 
by a battle on the field of 'Ukaz itself. In order 
not to be able to run away and to make good 
former defeats, a number of the Kuraish had 
their feet tied together (among them the five sons of 
Umaiya, who thence received the name al-^Anab%5 
the “lions”), a strategem repeated in modern times 
in the war between the Egyptians under Muham- 
mad ^Ali Pasha and the Wahhabis, in which a 
great many of the Arabs were found dying in 
this position. They thus withstood the enemy and 
the Hawazin had to retire. The last battle between 
the Hawazin and Kuraish, which was followed by 
definite peace, was that of Huraira, in which the 
Hawazin put their enemies to flight. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca m 8 = 630, 
the Hawgzin decided to march against Mecca under 
M 2 . 1 ik b 'Awf. On Malik’s advice they were fol- 
lowed by their w'omen, children and cattle Mu- 
hammad, warned by spies of the intended attack, 
went to meet them with an army of 4000 men. 
They met in the valley of Hunain [q v ] (about 10 
miles from Mecca behind Mount ^Arafa). The 
Hawiizm suddenly fell upon the rear of the Mus- 
lims, who began to flee in panic Inspired by the 
Prophet, who collected his most intimate compa- 
nions (including his uncle 'AbbSs, AbG Sufyan, Abfl 
Bakr and ^Omar) around him and as in the battle 
of Badr [q. v.] cursed his enemies by throwing a 
handful of dust against them with the words “may 
your face be covered with destruction”, the Mus- 
lims took courage and attacked the enemy. The 
Hawazin were put to flight and left many dead 
upon the field, their women, children and cattle 
fell into the hands of the Muslims and were 
brought to Djt'rana. A number of the Hawazin 
then retired to the valley of Aw^s. Aba Musa 
al-Ash'^ari, who went against them, drove them to 
seek refuge among the hills. They then fortified 
themselves m Ta^if Muhammad besieged the towm, 
but had to raise the siege after twenty days (on 
account of a dream, it is said) and returned to 
Dji^rana. Here the Prophet received a deputation 
of the Hawazin who offered the submission of the 
tribe, if their families and possessions were re- 
stored to them. Muhammad offered them the choice 
between their families and their possessions. The 
HawSzin chose the former and peace was made; 
Malik b. ^Awf was then chosen ^amil of the Ha- 
wazin. During the general secession under Abu 
Bakr, a number of the Hawazin rebelled but sub- 
mitted to Khalid b. al-Walid after the battle of 
Buzakha in 11=32, like the Sulaim and other tribes. 

Bibltograp hy , Hamdanl, Dj azlra^ Index; 
Yaf^nt, Index; Tabari, Annales^ 1. 

1636, 1654 — 1686, and Index s. v.; A ghanJ^ 
xiii. 3 , 4 , 67 ; xix. 74 — 82, and Index s. v. ; 
Ibn Hisham, Slra^ p. 117 — 1x9, 840 — 880; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur PHistoire des 
Arabs avant I'Islamtsme (Paris 1847-1848), 1. 

296—317; M- 409—423, 537—540, 551—556; 
iii. 244—262, 295, 345 , 363, 468; W. Muir, 
The Life of Mahomet^ i. 224; li. i — 6; iv. 
*36—155; 60., The early Caliphate^ p. 265 


F. WUstenfeld, Genealogtsche Tabellen^ li. Abt., 
Table G, and Register^ p. 219 — 220; O. Blau, 
Arabien itn sechsten Jahrhundert^ in the Zeitschr, 
der Deutsch. MorgenL Ges.y xxiii. p. 586; A. Miil- 
ler, Der /j/rtw, i. 155 — 158. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

^JAWlZA, earlier Huwaiza (diminutive fiom 
Huz), a town in the swamp-country (Khdr 
al-ol-^am) east of the Tigris in a very unheal- 
thy situation. The town and its Nabataean popu- 
lation had a bad reputation even among the Arabs, 
as is clear from Abu ’ 1 -Wafa^ Zad b. KhadkSm's 
words quoted by Yakut; he draws a repulsive 
pictuie of both in language imitated from Kor^anic 
phraseology. The older Arab geographeis do not 
mention Hawiza, because, as Yal^at says, Dubais 
b. ^Afif al-Asadl, who died in 386 (996), was the 
first to build there, while Hamd ^Allah Mustawft 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Shapur 
Dhu ’ 1 -Aktaf; according to the latter, in the viii^h 
century it was one of the most flourishing towns 
m Khazistan. Hawiza is still a centre of the Man- 
daeans. Cf. above, 1. 678*'' supra, 

B t b Itogr ap h y\ Yakut, MiPdjom,^ it* 37 * H' \ 
Lc Strange, The Lands of the has tern Caliphate,^ 
p. 241. 

HAWRA, see al-Dhiyab (DmEiu). 

HAWRA (IIora), a town in Hadiamut, 
N. E. of Hadjaren [q. v.] on the l)jebel of the 
same name. The little Wadi Ilora flows past it, 
running for the earlier part of its couise parallel 
to the large Wadi ^Ain (see hadramavvt, p. 208^) 
and then joining it. At the upper end of the town 
there is a large ht^n with seven stories, flanked 
by corner towers, which commands the town. 
Here the hakim resides; he is appointed by the 
Kuwaitis of .^iibam [q. v.], to whom the town be- 
longs Hawra possesses a small bazaar and two 
mosques and is surrounded by gardens and fields, 
on which corn, indigo and tobacco are grown. 
The streets of the town arc narrow and dirty. 
Leo Hirsch estimates the population at 2000. TTie 
figure given by Wiede for the population of this 
town, 8000, IS much exaggerated like other figures 
given by this otherwise very meritorious explorer 
Bibliography H. Fr v. Maltzan, 

V, Wrede's Retse in Hadhramaut^ p. 235 ; Van den 
Btrg,, Le Hadhramout,^ P* * 3 , Leo Hirsch, 
in Sudar alien ,^Mahr aland und Hadramut^ p. 1 79, 
183, Th. Bent and Mrs. Th. Bent, Southern 
Arabia,^ p. 210, 2II (J. SCHLEIFER ) 

HAWRAN, the pin of the Bible, Hawranu 

of the cuneiform inscriptions, AvpavlrtQ of Josephus 
etc., IS a district on the other side of 
Jordan, which has no well marked boundaries. 
Hawran pioper is the JDjebel HawrSn with the 
plain of al-Nu^ra, m the wider sense the name 
covers the land up to the district of Djaidfir, the 
Nahr al-^ Allan, a tributary of the YarmSk, the 
Wadi ’ 1 -ShallSla and southwards as far as al-Balka 
[q. V.] and the steppes (aPHammad), The Turkish 
mutasarriflik of Hawran however also comprises 
the district of Ei^idlir, as well as Djjawlan (Gau- 
lanitis), Adjlnn (Gilead) and al-Bal|$:a. The governor 
(tnuta^arrtf) resides at Shaikh Sa^^d ; Bu^r al-Harirl, 
al-SuwaidS, al-Kunaqira, Der^at (Edrei), Irbid and 
al-Sal{ are the headquarters of the 
subordinate to him. Under the MamlUks of Egypt 
the province was called al-^ibllya and the resid- 
ence of the wall was at Der'^at. At an earlier 
period the ancient Bo^ra [q. v.] was the capital. 
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Hawrfin is entirely a lava formation and is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, the plain of al-Nu^p:a being the 
granary of Syria ; on the other hand, the adjoining 
trachon of al-Ledja is a dreadful desert. The 
HawrSn range (the Asalmanos of the ancients, 
usually called Djebel al-Durvlz after its present 
inhabitants, is the highest elevation of the east 
Jordan country and attains a height of 6000 feet. 

Historical. Hawran is rich in historical as- 
sociations. In so far as these reach back to re- 
mote times or belong to the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, they need not be dealt with here That 
even before the Arab conquest there was an Arab 
kingdom here under Byzantine protection has al- 
ready been mentioned in the article ghassXn [q. v.]. 
The capital of Bosra was the first town to be 
conqueied by the Arabs (634) and after the in- 
stitution of the (i;und [q. v ] Hawran belonged 
to the Djund Dima§hk, as it has always since, 
although this military system of division after- 
wards fell into disuse and with the intioduction 
of civil administrative divisions the name Wilayet 
Dimashk appeared The history of Hawran thus 
coincides with that of Syria. For a time it attained 
greatei impoitance during the Crusades, when the 
Muslims driven out of Palestine migrated hither 
and were able to make a stand against the Chris- 
tians here. After the fall of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem , these immigrants returned to their old 
homes and Hawran had only a scattered popu- 
lation of Arab tribes left, who are included under 
the general name of ‘^Urban al-Djebel. 

In the xviiiil* centuiy the resettlement of Haw- 
idn by the Druses of Libanon began It was brought 
about by the victory of the Shihabids over their 
opponents, the Yemenis, in 1711, whereupon the 
latter migiated to Hawran. At their head was the 
Hamdan family whose abode was in Suwaida 
These migrations became more and moie frequent 
in the \ix*l' century, when the condition of Liba- 
non became worse and worse for the Druses. In 
Hawran on the other hand, they led quite an in- 
dependent existence, paid no taxes, and in conse- 
quence of the feitility of the soil soon attained 
great prosperity. When the Hamdan, who had 
hitherto taken fiist place among the leading 
Druse families, became extinct, the Atrash took 
their place Finally, in 1852, the Porte decided to 
send troops thither to bring them into submission 
but they were again withdrawn on the out- 
break of the Crimean War. Midhat Pasha [q. v.] 
therefore sought to come to an arrangement with 
the Druses peacefully, and appointed one of their 
shaikhs ka^immaljam of Hawian with his head- 
quarters in Suwaida; the latter succeeded in ar- 
ranging the administration of the piovince on the 
Turkish fashion, but, although the Shaikhs were 
quite satisfied as they had now^ the support of the 
Ottoman government behind them, the peasants were 
very discontented and became rebellious, so that 
utter anarchy soon reigned again in HawrSn and the 
Druses in 1595 even besieged the Muslim popula- 
tion of the village of al-HarRk in the Nu^ra, who 
had taken refuge in the mosque, forced them to sur- 
render and destroyed the mosque. The Porte had 
again to intervene and bloody battles were fought, 
which did not however lead to the final pacifica- 
tion of the country, until finally ^Abd All 5 h Pasha's 
strong measures succeeded in breaking the resis- 
tance of the Druses and introduced a tolerable 
state of affairs. 


Bibliography*, The older Arabic litera- 
ture is given in Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems^ p. 32 — 34; ^All Cjawfid, Mania- 
lik-t ^OtkfnUn. Td'rihlk^ lixo^rafiya,^ LugMtti,^ 
p. 350 sq . ; Ibn Fadl Allah, aU Tcrrif bi H-Mu^ta- 
lab al-sharlf (Cairo 1 3 12), p. 177 sq.\ Ritter, 
Erdkunde,^ xv. ; Porter, Five Years tn Damascus 
11. I sqq,\ Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syrta 
1. 132 sqq,\ Wetzstein, Retseber, uber den Hau- 
ran und dte Trachonen\ Zettschr, des Deutsch, 
Palastina-Vereins,^ Vol. xii. xx. xxi. ; Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mtttelmeer zum Pers, Golf,^ i. 87 
sqq , Buhl, Geographic des alt, Palast,^ s. Index; 
Palestine and Syrta (Baedeker). 

HAWSiJABl (plural Hawas&tb), a tribe in 
South Arabia, of pure Himyante descent. 
Their land lies roughly between 44^45' and 45® 
5' East Long, (Greenw.) and between 13® li'and 
13® 30' North Lat. and is bounded in the south 
by Lahdj (Lahedj) [q. v ], in the west by the land 
of the Subaihl (Sobehi) [q. v.] and of the Hudj- 
rlya [q. v.], m the Aorth by the land of the 
DjaMa [q. v.] and tn the east by the lower Yafi^ 
The climate is tropical, the land fertile, produ- 
cing wheat, coffee and cotton. Among the moun- 
tains may be mentioned Djebel Shi^ab (about 6000 
feet high). The Wadis NQra and Bonna (Banna) 
bound the land in the west and east The capital 
and seat of the Sultan (Shaikh, ^Aljdl) is Raha, 
with a hisn and many stone houses. The Sultan 
leceives an annual revenue from England and has 
to provide 1500 men when called upon. The inha- 
bitants of the country, which is reputed unsafe, 
are Kaba'il (independent tribes) who only obey 
the Sultan in case of war They are Shafi^is and 
mainly eattle-reareu They are constantly fighting 
wuth their neighbours. In 1870 they went to war 
with the Yafi*!, in 1871, with the Subaihi. They 
are said to number 12,000 — 15,000. Hamdani 
mentions them as inhabitants of the Djebel Sabir 
(Sabr). 

Bibliography . HaradSni, Dj_aztra,^ p. 7^171 
99, ,9; Yakut, Mu^^am^ iii. 367; Ritter, Frd- 
kunde,^ xii. 676, II. v. Maltzan, Retse nach Sud- 
arabien, p. 350—352. (J. ScHLElFER.) 

al-HAWTA, the name given in South Arabia 
to a district which is considered holy and re- 
garded as a place of refuge. The substantive al- 
haw(a denotes a place surrounded by a wall, then a 
place under the protection of a saint, who is buried 
there. The most important Hawta in South Arabia 
is that at Tnat ('AinSt [q. v.] in Hadramut, where 
the famous Shaikh Munsab Bn Bakr b. Salim is 
buried. The second in importance is the Hawta in 
the land of the Wahidi [q. v.]. The name Hawta is 
also borne by the capital of the land of the ^Aba- 
dil, Lahdj (Lahedj) [q. v.], because several saints 
are buried there. Cf. Landberg, Atabtca^ v. 205- 
206. (J. Schi.eifer). 

AL-yAW'J'A (Hofa), a town in South Ara- 
bia in the land of the Upper Wfihidl [q. v.] on 
the Wadi ^Amakin It has over 1 000 inhabitants 
who belong for the most part to the Ma^S^ito 
of the family of Muhammad b. ^Umar, who is said 
to be descended from ^Abd al-KSdir al-I)jIlRnI 
(flourished in the vi‘^* century), about 100 for- 
tresslike houses and in addition to a large mos- 
que has seven smaller ones, a large market with 
shops, many looms and a considerable cotton in- 
dustry. Al-H5wta IS a free, independent town and 
pays no taxes. Next to Infit [q. v.] it is the most 
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important place of refuge in South Arabia. The 
saint of al-Hawta who, is buried in the great mos- 
que, is the fa^h 'AH b, Muhammad, a contempo- 
rary of the famous Shaikh BQ Bakr b. Salim of 'Inat. 
The fakih 'All is said himself to have planned 
this town to be a city of refuge and to have laid 
out its boundaries. The boundary stones (jnad^a^ 
plur, fftada^i) still stand upright. On the birthday 
of the Mawla of al-Hawta, which is celebrated on 
three days (Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday), 
after the appearance of the “fifth autumn stai” at 
the beginning of the northeastern monsoon, a 
great market is held in the town, which is visited 
by people from great distances, e. g. from Harib 
[q. V.] and 'Oman. The neighbourhood of al-Hawta 
is very fertile. A mountain of some size rises 
above the town, where chamois, which are nume- 
rous there, are hunted 

Bibliography. H. v. Maltzan, Retse nach 
Stidarabien p 130, Landberg, Arabica.^ v 
189—192. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HAWWA, the wife of Adam, created in 
Paradise out of a left rib from her sleeping hus- 
band, which operation caused him no pain. Other- 
wise no man would cleave to his wife (Xha'labi, 
p. 18; Kisa'i, p 31). As she was foimed fiom 
a living being, he called her Hawwa (ibid., also 
Tabari, 1. 109; Ibn al-Athir, 1. 24, cf. Genesis 
2 , 27). As Adam was created out of dust and 
Hawwa out of a bone, man becomes more beau- 
tiful with increasing years but woman more ugly 
(Xha'labi, tbid.., agreeing with Dent, , 6, Gene- 
sis A*., 14 u. 17. Hawwa (Sura vii 20) bore the 
main guilt of the first sin, as, tempted by Iblls, 
shq ate of the tree of evil. Tradition relates that 
Hawwa offered her husband first wine, than the 
forbidden fruit and so became the cause of ori- 
ginal sin (Xha'labi and Gen R , ibid ), Wine is 
therefore considered the source of all evil Another 
tradition says that this meal plunged mankind 
into eternal grief. (Xha'labi and the Midrash, 
ibid) Ten punishments, including menstruation, 
pregnancy and travail, remind the daughters of 
Eve of their mother’s trespass. To console her, 
Hawwa received the assurance that every pious 
woman, devoted to her husband, would share Pa- 
radise in recompense for the mortal agonies of 
travail If she died in child-bed, she would be en- 
rolled in the body of martyrs and united with her 
husband in Paradise. Jewish and Arab sources men- 
tion in almost the same words the marriage of 
Adam and Haww 5 at which God, Gabriel and the 
other angels were present {Baba B..^ 75, Sank , 8, 
Erubtn.^ II, Gen. , ii, 17, LevU.R.^ 20, Kohe- 
leth A*., 8 and Kis 5 % p. 35) After the expulsion 
from Paradise Adam and Hawwa made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, observed several ceremonies 
and Hawwa had her first menstruation. Then Adam 
stamped on the ground and the well of Zemzem 
burst forth and she used it for a bath of purifi- 
cation. Hawwa died two years after Adam and 
was buried beside him. 

Bib liogr ap hy Tabari, .<4 i 109 
Ibn al-AthIr, i. 24 — 26; Xha'labi, Kis^as al-An- 
btya^.^ ed. Cairo, 1312, p. 18—29; Kisa^’l, 
al-AnbiycP.^ p. 30 — 78 , Grunbaum, Beitrdge., p. 64 
sqq.\ Weil, Bibl. Legenden etc., p. 17 — 30. 

(J. Eisbnbeeg.) 

al.^[AWWX=» (a.), S nakecharmer, name of 
the constellation Ophiuchos (see above ii. 222^). 


I^AYIL (al-HAyel, HaIl, HAeyl), the capi- 
tal of the land of Cjebel ghammar [q. v.] 
in western Nedjd in the centre of a long plain cal- 
led Sahila al-Khammashiya, w'hich lies between 
the parallel ranges of Adja^ (M’nlf) and SalmS 
(Fitti) about 5000 feet about the level of the sea. 
The town, w'hich is one of the main stations on 
the route for Persian pilgrims to Mecca, is sui- 
rounded by walls about 20 feet high and round 
and square towers. It is divided into eleven quar- 
ters and has a laige mosque, a fortified palace 
with two towers of imposing hight, an important 
market with many warehouses and shops, in which 
in addition to foodstuffs (rice, meal, spices, coffee 
etc.) there are exposed clothstuffs, garments, wea- 
pons, tools (spades, crowbars), ores (iron, tin, 
lead ingots) etc., and large parks and gardens. 
Clothstuffs are imported from Manchester and 
Bombay, garments from Djawf and Baghdad, tools 
and ores from Europe. The trade of Hayil is im- 
portant, but industry (chiefly carried on by women, 
embroidery and needlework) very insignificant. 
Artisans (smiths, metalworkers, carpenters) are 
few in numbei in the town. The houses are well 
built and mostly of one storey, and the streets 
clean. Outside the town there are many gardens, 
palmgroves and single houses, which belong some 
to the chief citizens of the town, some to the 
members of the royal family of Shammar Ac- 
cording to Palgrave, the population is 20,000 — 
30,000, while Doughty puts it at only 3000. 

The suburb of Hayil is Sweifle (Suwaifle). About 
the year 1867 after a famine a pestilence raged 
here which earned off about 200 individuals in a 
period of two months. During Doughty’s stay 
here the houses were almost empty and the palm- 
groves quite abandoned. Wasit, a second suburb 
of H 5 yil, was likewise uninhabited and falling 
into rums as a result of this pestilence , when 
Doughty visited it; the palmtrees had shrivelled up 
and died as a result of this period of neglected 
irrigation In Hayil itself 700—800 are said to 
have died of the plague, after the plague a per- 
nicious fever raged in the town for two years. 
Behind Wasit is the Makbara (cemetery) of Hfiyil, 
the tombstones in which after the Bedouin fashion 
arc devoid of ornament or decoration and usually 
contain only the name of the deceased. Between 
the Makbara and the town is a small colony of 
nomads, Shammar Bedouins, some of whom are 
related to the ruling family and stay here only 
during the spring 

In the beginning of last centuiy the govern- 
ment of Hayil was in the hands of the family of 
Bait 'All Towards the year 1820 'Abd Allah b. 
Rashid, a rich and distinguished chief of the prom- 
inent family of Jlja'afir, attempted to win the 
thionc for himself with the help of his numerous 
and influential kinsmen. War resulted, 'Abd Al- 
lah lost and had to go into exile but after about 
ten years he returned to Hayil with the help of 
the Wahhabi chief Faisal, who owed the con- 
quest of the province of Hasa [q. v.] to 'Abd 
Allah and was appointed hereditary governor (Emir) 
of lljebel .^ammar by the Wahhabi chief out of 
gratitude for his services. The Bait 'Ali were 
driven out of the town and almost exterminated by 
'Abd Allah’s elder brother 'Ubaid (Abeyd, called 
“the wolf*). 'Abd Allah built the great palace. A 
period of prosperity for Hayil began under his 
son and successor Telal, who reigned twenty years, 
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dying in 1864; Telal improved the defences of 
the town, built the great mosque and market, and 
laid out the beautiful gardens of the town ; in order 
to improve trade and industry he invited mer- 
chants from Basra, Wasit and othei towns, artisans 
from Medina and Yemen and entered into com- 
mercial relations with the other towns of Arabia 
and Peisia, During Doughty’s stay in Hayil, Mu- 
hammad b. Rashid, then the richest horse-owner 
in Nadjd, (Doughty estimates the value of his 
horses at £ 250,000), was Amir. 

HamdanI mentions a Wadi HSyil in Hima 
(Dariya), which may be identical with our town 
Yakut mentions Hayil as a wadi between two 
ranges of the Taiy (1. e. Adja and Salma) and as 
a large district, according to some between Ya- 
mama and the Bilad of the Bahila, according to 
others in Yamama itself, inhabited either by the 
Kushair or the Numair and the Bans Himman 
(Hamman) of the Tamim. Sprenger identifies Hayil 
with the KufJtii in Ptolemy. 

Bibliography. HamdanI, Dj aziia^ p 145, 
22, 1 4^7 7 1 191 24, 182, 14, 15, Yakat, Mu^djiam^ 
11, 191, K. Ritter, xiii. 343, 352, 353, 

468, Qov^ncti.^Htstotre des Wahabis (V2iX\% 18 lo), 
p 1 1 8, 214, A Sprenger, Die altc Geographic 
Arabiens y p. 17I5 W Palgrave, Narrative 
etc, index, Ch. M. Doughty, Travels m Arabia 
Deserta (Cambridge 1888), i 593 — 613, 614 — 
619, 11. I — 4, 5 — 6, 7 — 8, 9, and index s. v , 
J. Euling, Tagbuch eviei Retsc tm Innet^Ara- 
bmi^ 1. 173 — 240 (J. SCHLEIFER ) 

HAZAgl, the sixth m e 1 1 e of the prosody of 
the Arabs, has as its scheme two mafa^tlun (ori- 
ginally, or rather in accordance with the system, 
thiee) in each half- verse. It has one ^atud and 
two daib 

Maf^iltm.^ tnafa^ilun^ mafa^iluit^ mafaHlun 

„ „ fa^ulun (= mafd^i) 

The suppression of the n (hajf) is, except in 
the darb.^ very usual, while that of the i {kabd) 
is rare, but the loss of one necessitates the re- 
tention of the other. We also find, though rarely, 
that ma is omitted at the beginning of a poem. 
This last omission (Nkarui) is called Aiatar or 
bh(ii'(ib^ when it is combined with kabd 01 kaff. 

In Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani a hazadj 
IS found , which usually consists of 4 or 3 , 
rarely of only two feet in the half verse This 
mctie also shows numeious other 11 regularities, 
particulaily in Persian, but these cannot be dis- 
cussed heie For the bibliography, cf the aiticlc 
"^ARUp. (Moh Ben Ciieneb.) 

HAZARA, Ha/AristAn (Afghanistan). The 
name Hazara is applied to the race which in- 
habits the mountain countiy north and west of 
the valleys of the Helmand and Tarnak, extending 
northwards to the Hindukush and Koh-i Baba 
and westwards nearly to Herat and the FlarUd- 
valley, but the most westerly tribes in this area are 
known as the CahSr Aimak and are distinguished 
from the Hazara proper by creed and language, 
being Turkl-speakmg Sunnis , while the Hazara 
are Shills and speak Persian. They are however 
predominantly of Mongolian blood as their 
features clearly show, although no doubt mixed 
with the original QhSri stock of these mountains 
from which they acquiicd the Persian language. 
They are supposed by some to be the descendants 
of the army of Mangb, but ei^idence is lacking as 
to the actual facts. It cannot be doubted however 


that after the Mongol irruption which fell with 
extreme violence on the C 3 l 3 ris, who offered a 
determined resistance, the depopulated tracts were 
occupied by Mongol settlers, and that both strains 
are represented among the Hazaras of the present 
day. They are still a hardy and industrious race, 
and often seek employment as navvies or labourers 
in other work where physical strength is required; 
they have also shown a desire for military service 
in British India. They are on bad terms with the 
Afghans under whose rule they dwell, and in 
1891-1892 they rebelled against the Amir ^Abd 
al-Rahm 5 n, but were ultimately suppressed. 

The name ‘Haz 5 ra’ is no doubt a Persian version 
of the Turkish nting.^ and refers to the thousands’ 
in which the invading Mongol armies were or- 
ganized The whole country is known from its 
inhabitants as HazHristan and also as the HazSra- 
dijat or the thousands’. 

B lb I tog 1 ap hy\ Ferrier, Caravan Journeys 

(London 1857), Chaflt xvi ; Elphinstone, Caubul 

(London 1839), Vol 1., Holdich, Gates of India 

(London 1910). fM Long worth Dames.) 

HAZARA, a district till lately included 
in the PandjSb, now part of the north-west 
Frontier Province of British India. It consists of 
a number of valleys and mountainous tracts at 
the base of the western Himalaya between Kash- 
mli and the Indus from lat. 33'’ 44' to 35® lo' N 
and long. 72® 33' to 76° 6' E. Area 3062 sq. m 
Population 528,666, almost entirely Musalman of 
the Sunni persuasion. Hindus number only 4 per 
cent. The most northerly part is the long narrow 
valley of Kagan watered by the Kunhar K. a 
tributary ol the Djehlam The remainder of the 
district is diained by tributaries of the Indus. The 
Indus IS the western boundary in the south, but 
to the north-west lies a block of mountain countiy 
between the district and the Indus. This block 
known as the Black Mountain is inhabited by 
independent Pathan tribes. Within the district the 
population consists partly of Pathan tribes (Dja- 
dun, Tarin, Utmanzai, MishwSnT, Swat! and Dil 5 - 
zak), and partly of tribes which were at one time 
Hindus by religion (Gakhar, Tanaoli, Gudjar, A wan, 
Karral, Dhund and some minor tribes). There is 
also a small tribe known as Turk, believed to be 
the descendants of the Karlughs whom Timur 
bi ought into the district. The Gakhars, Gtdjars 
and some of the others, are probably descendants 
of the Scythian (Kushan and Ephthalite) invaders 
who entered India between 100 B.C. and 500 A. D. 
The common language of the country is HindU, 
a dialect of the Lahnda or western PandjabI, but 
Pashto IS spoken by the Mishw 5 ni and some of 
the Utm^zais, Swatis and Tarkhelis. The GUdjars 
speak a dialect of their own (see GUmAR). 

The ancient name of the country was Urasha 
(still found in the valley of Ra§h near AbbottabSd). 
Ptolemy mentions it under the name of Arsa, its 
ruler in Alexander's time was called Arsakes ac- 
cording to Arrian. It formed part of the dominions 
of Asoka, whose edicts in the Kharosthi character 
are found at MansShrfi. In Hioucn Thsiang’s time 
(yiH cent. A. D.) by whom it is named Wu-la-shi 
it was dependent on Kashmir, and is frequently 
mentioned m the Ra^atarahgim, The town of 
Pakhll on the Indus has been thought to represent 
the PaktyikS of Herodotus, and under the Mu|^al 
Emperors according to the JBln-i Akbari the 
whole country between Kashmir and the Indus 
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was comprised in Pakhll. Invasions from Kashmir 
continued up till the 12^^ century. The Mongol 
invasions do not seem to have affected Hazlira 
directly, but the l^rlugh Turks who were asso- 
ciated with the Sh^hs of Kh^finzm and established 
a principality in BannQ and the Kufam valley, 
seem to have spread into the country along the 
Indus further north, and were known m Mongol 
fashion as the Karlugh ^Ming’ or Hazara. The 
name of Hazara seems undoubtedly to be derived 
from their settlement, as were those of the neigh- 
bouring tracts of CaC HazSra and Takht HazSm 
in the Atak district from similar settlements of 
Mongol or Turkish ‘Hazaras’. The A^in-i Akbari 
asserts that Timur left the Karlughs as a garrison 
in Pakhll (Blochmann’s trails, p. 454) but it does 
not seem that he introduced them into the district. 
He probably found them already established and 
made them his garrison, as a race of his own 
kindred. The evidence shows that their first sett- 
lement on the Indus was two hundred years before 
his time. As time went on the Afghan tribes from 
beyond the Indus, especially the Swatis and Ta- 
naolls, invaded the country and made important 
settlements. The power of the Gakhar chiefs and 
of the Karlughs declined in proportion From 
1 748 Hazara formed part of the Durrani kingdom, 
and in 1819 was annexed by Randjit Singh to 
the Sikh monarchy. Perpetual wars with the tribal 
chiefs followed. After the first Sikh war in 1845- 
1846 Abbott was deputed by the British Govern- 
ment to organize the country and he continued 
his labours with great success after the annexation 
in 1849. Abbottabad, the hcadquartcis of the 
district, w'as founded in 1853 and named aftei 
him. It IS now a town of 8000 inhabitants and 
the site of a military cantonment. Since his time 
the distnct has continued to prosper, but there 
have been frequent troubles with the independent 
tribes of the Black mountain, and expeditions 
against them were undertaken in the years 1852, 
1868, 1888 and 1891 besides some minor opera- 
tions. 

Bibliography M. A. Stein, Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Kasmir (Calcutta, 1899), p. 130, 
McCnndle, Invasion of India by Alexander 
(Westminster, 1896), p. 129*, S. Julien, Voyages 
des Pelerins Bouddhistes (Pans, 1857), 1 166; 
A^n-i-Akbart^ trans. Blochmann (Calcutta, 1870), 
p 454; Longworth Dames, Mint of Knraman^ 
yourn, Roy. As. Soc ^ 1908; Watson, Gazetteer 
of the Hazara District (London, 1908). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
HAZARASP, a t own not far from Khiva but 
nearer the Oxus, with which it is connected by a 
canal. According to al-MukaddasI, the town was 
of the same size as Khiva und surrounded by a 
ditch. It was peculiarly suited to be a fortress on 
account of the latter and the many canals, which 
cut up the surrounding country and rendered ac- 
cess difficult. Atsiz sought refuge here when he 
rebelled against Sandjar but the town w’as taken 
by the Saldjnk sultSln after a two months’ siege 
in 542 (1147). fhe time of Yal^Ut, who visited 
it m 616 (1219), Haz&rasp was a well fortified 
and nch town It still exists to-day under the 
same name. 

Bibliography. al-Mu^addasI, ed. de Goejc, 
p. 289; Yal^Qt, Mu^^am^ iv. 471; Barthold, 
Turkestan etc., i. 45, li. 351; Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 450 sq. 


HAZARASPIDS, a name given to the Bantl 
Fadl5ya, who ruled for two centuries in Great 
LUristan (543 — 740 = 1140—1339). For details 
see the article lUr. 

^AZlN, Shaikh Muhammad 'All b. Abi Talib, 
was born at Isfahan in 1103 (1692). After visiting 
many countries of Arabia and Persia, he finally 
settled in India in 1146 (1733). He died at Be- 
nares in 1130 (1766). Among his woiks the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: A Dlwan in Persian; 
Baras Naina.^ a tieatise on farriery; Khav)as\ al- 
Hayawan^ 01 Tadjfkira ^ialya.^ a treatise on Zoo- 
logy, Tadltkirat al-Ahtual.^ memoirs of his own 
life, with an account of his travels (translation by 
F. G. Balfour, The life of SAaikh Muhammad 
^ATi Haztn^ 1830); Tadhkirat al-Mu^a^trtn.^ noti- 
ces on some poets who lived in Persia during the 
author’s time 

Bibliography'. Siyar al-MuUf p» 
615; Rtyad al-Shtlat 5^, foil. 138 — 1 50, Naghma 
"^Andalib^ folk 65 — 70, Kieu, Cat. Re/ uan MSS. 
Br. Mns..^ p. 372^, Ethe in Grundriss der irati* 
Rhilologie 11. 310. (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

hazirAn, name of the ninth month of the 
Syrian year. 

HEBRON. [See al-khalIl.] 

HELMAND. The principal river of Af- 
ghani Stan. The name also takes the forms llir- 
mand and Ililmand, it is the Etymandros of 
Anian, the Erymanthus of Polybius and the 
Hactumat of the A vesta It rises in an elevated 
valley on the wcstcin side of the Paghman range, 
which IS part of the lofty system of mountains 
to the west of Kabul connected with the llindii- 
Kush and Koh-i-Baba, and aftei a long course 
through the unexplored valleys of eastern Haza- 
ristan in a south-westerly direction emerges into the 
open plains of S. Afghanistan near Girighk. Below 
Ginshk, near the ruins of Bust it receives the 
joint stream of the Arghandab, Tarnak and Ar- 
ghasan which dram S. E. Afghanistan On ap- 
proaching Sistan it suddenly luins noith and 
finally flows into the Ilamun or Lake of SlstSn 
[see art. HamUn] The irrigation of the plains 
of Sistan is drawn from the Helmand. 

Bibliog/aphy Belle w. From the Indus 
to the Tigris (London 1857), Caravan 

yonrneys (London 1857), Iloldich, Gates oj 
India (London 1910), MacMahon, (in Geogr. 
Journal.^ ix. and xxviii.) Survey and Exploration 
in Seistan^ Molesworth-Sykes, (in Geogr. yournal.^ 
xix.), Fourth Jotirney in Persia. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
9ENNA^ the henna shrub, Lawsonia in- 
ermis Z., a tall slender shrub, reaching a height 
of 9 — 12 feet, occasionally becoming practically 
a tree, belonging to the family of Hythrariaceae.^ 
with white clustered flowers yielding a pleasant 
odour and smooth, entire leaves; it is grown in 
congenial soil all over North Africa, Persia and India. 

The flowers are used to prepare fragrant essences 
and oils. With the powder made from the dried leaves 
the nails, the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet are dyed orange yellow throughout the 
east, in Persia also the hair of the head and 
beard. Dark hair assumes a cochineal shade, while 
light hair becomes a burning red. The powder is 
mixed with lukewarm water and, after the hair 
has been carefully cleaned, applied as a paste; it 
must remain at least an hour. If a deep black 
colour is desired, it must be next dyed with paste 
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made from reng^ an indigo plant. To preserve the 
peculiar lustre produced by the henti^ the hair is 
often again treated with henn^ for another quar- 
ter of an hour after the application of the reng. 
The tails of the royal horses are also dyed with 
hennW and white horses are turned to dun coloured, 
or painted with tassels and tufts with stencils. 

The flowers, fruit and leaves of the henn^ have 
of course many applications in medicine. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Bai^ar, quoted by 
Leclerc in Notices et Extraits^ 1. 669: E. W 
Lane, Manners and Customs^ 1. 44; Polak, Per- 
sten^ i 357; G. Jacob, Studien tn arab. Dick- 
tern^ iii, 50. (J. Ruska.) 

HENOCH, (See idrIs.) 

HERAT, an ancient city in Afghanistan, 
situated 24° 22' N. and 62® 9' E. It gives its name 
to a pi o Vince and is the centre of the administra- 
tion and trade of a large district. Population from 
15,000 to 20,000. The Great Mosque built in the 
151b cent. IS celebrated for its beauty. The Ma- 
salla a group of buildings outside the walls was 
destroyed for defensive purposes when fortifications 
were under construction in 1885 The history of 
Herat begins in the A vesta. It is undoubdtedly 
the Haroyu 01 HaraSva of the Vendidad, the | 
Haraiva of the Achaemenian inscriptions and the 1 
Areia of the Greeks where Alexander founded 1 
Alexandiia Aiei5n It ictamed its importance 1 
under the Sassanians and the Khalifat After the 
conquest of Peisia Herat took part in the gene- 
ral rising against the Aiabs m ^Othmaii’s reign, 
and was taken in Ibn ^Amir’s expedition in 31 (652). 
Its importance continued under the Samanids, 
(Jhaznavids, and Saldjuks It suffered greatly under 
the Mongol invasions. It was taken by Tuli son 
of Cingiz Khan in 619 (1222) and the Musulman 
population massacred The chiefs of the Kurt fa- 
mily, who were of Tadjik descent, retained posses- 
sion of Herat and ruled the suiioundmg district 
under Mongol supremacy till 706 (1307) when 
the Mongols took the town, but Ghiyatb al-l)in 
regained the favour of Uldjaitu, and restored the 
prosperity of Herat. The Kurts held it until its 
final destruction by Timur in 785 (1383). The 
TimUrids under Shah Rukh made Herat their ca- 
pital after Timur’s death, and prosperity began to 
return to it. Many fine buildings were erected 
during this period and the town became a centre 
of art and learning. Shah Rukh’j* reign lasted 
from 807 (1404) to 850 (1447) and after some 
short reigns Husain Bail^ara obtained the powei 
and ruled from 873 (1468) to 913 (1507), and 
throughout this period Herat was a great und 
prosperous centre. Towards the end of his leigu 
the defection of the Arghuns and the invasion of 
Shaibani weakened Husain’s kingdom, and HerSt 
was taken by ShaibSni m 913 (1507) Babar tried 
m vain to recover it, but it did not remain long 
in the possession of Shaibani, who was defeated 
and slain in 916 (1510) by *%5h Isma^il who 
had just founded the Safawi dynasty and esta- 
blished the Shi'a creed in Peisia. He enforced it 
with severity in HerSt, which had hitherto been 
Sunni. Henceforward Herftt lemained under Per- 
sian rule, but did not enjoy security at first, for 
it was sacked by the Shaibanids under ^Ubaid 
Allah in 94X (1538). After the decay of the Sa- 
favid rule Herat was included in the kingdom of 
the DurrftnTs under Ahmad Shah and his descen 
dants who held it even after they had lost the 


rest of Afgjianistan. Mahmud Shah was succeeded 
by his son KSmran who was murdered in 1258 
(1842). The Persians had long had designs on 
Herat and were, it has been supposed, encou- 
raged by the hope of Russian assistance. In 1837 
Muhammad ShSh Kadjar besieged Herat. The de- 
fence was organized by E. Pottinger, a young 
English officer, and after the siege had lasted a 
year it was abandoned. After KSmran’s death how- 
ever in 1258 (1842) the Persians renewed their 
attack and this time with success. The town re- 
mained in their possession till 12S0 (1863) when 
Dost Muhammad retook it, dying himself while 
in camp before its walls. During the wars be- 
tween Shcr ‘^Ali and his brothers Herat remained 
faithful to him and was held by his son Ya'kflh. 
After Sher ^Ali’s death and the accession of ^Abd 
al-Rahman another son of Sher 'All 'Aiyflb^ still 
held Herat and there collected an army with which 
he attacked the English force at Kandahar. 'Abd 
al-Rahman fortified the town strongly in 1885 
during the events which followed the Boundary 
Commission of that year, and it was during this 
process that the MusallS was destroyed as Hol- 
dich has related. 

Bibliography . Minhadj-i-Siradj, Tabakal-t- 
Naurt^ tians. Raverty (London, 1881); Mu'm 
al-Din, Chromqne de Herat^ trans Barbicr de 
Meynard, yourn. As ^ 5^^ Senes, xvii, Mohan 
Lai, Tiavels in the Panjab etc (London, 1846), 
Ferner, Caravan Journeys (London, 1857), 
Iloldich, Gates of India (London, 1910), Kaye, 
History of the War tn Afghanistan (London, 
1857), H. G. Raverty, The History of Htrdt 
(to be published shortly). 

(M. Longvvortu Dames.) 
al-HEREWI, AbH IsmA'Il 'Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. 'AlI b Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
*^Ali b. Dja'i-ar b. MansUr b Mait al- Ansar! al- 
IIerewI al-HanbalI, a descendant of Abu Aiyub 
al-Ans5rI, was born in 396 (1005) in Kuhandiz, the 
Kasaba of Herat, and died there in Dhu ’1-Hid|dja 
481 (1089). 

He visited Baghdad and al-Raiy and attended 
the lectures of \bu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Djartldl, the expositor of the Kurban Yahya b. 
'Ammar al-Sidjzi, Abu Pharr al-Herewi etc. His 
most notable pupils weie Abu '1-Wakt 'Abd al- 
Aww'al b ‘^Isa al-Sidjzi, Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. 
Isma^il al-Kami. He was a great traditionist, a 
defender of Hanbali orthodoxy and a bitter oppo- 
nent of the btdla^ he was further an expositor of 
the Kurban and an inspired preacher, he had also 
a sound knowledge of history, literature, theology 
and Sufism. He was banished for a time to Balkh 
for his continual warfare on the enemies of the 
Sunna, and was five times threatened with death. 
Accused of anthropomorphism, he only owed his 
escape to his devotion to the Kur^n and Sunna. 

He It was also who induced the people of 
Herat to use names of the form 'Abd combined 
with a divine attribute. 

Of his works the following have survived . 
1. KitUb Manazil al-Sai'irln^ SUft treatise, Berlin, 
Verzetchn.^ n®. 2826 — 2827, Bnt Mus., Cat. Cod, 
Orient,^ n®. 753, Ind. Off., Loth, Catal,.^ n®. 599> 
Bibl. l^ed,, Catal. vii. 556; 2. Kitdh Dhfimm 
al-Katam tva Ahlihi.^ against speculative theo- 
logy, Brit. Mus., 1571; ® 

collection of Sllft biographies, an improved and 
extended edition of Abtt 'Abd al-Raljm5n Muljiam- 
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mad b. al-Husam al-Sulaml’s work, also preserved 
in the Persian translation of Mir al-Dln ^Abd ol- 
RahmSn b. Ahmad al-EjfimI {NafahQt al-Uns min 
Hadafat al-Kuds), 

Btbhograp hy\ Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al- 
J/uffdz^ HaidarSbad, n. d., in. 375; Suyub, 
bakat aUHufiaz^ Gottingae 1833, xiv. 27; do., 
Tabaka t al-Mufasshin ^ Leiden 1839, N®. 45, 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d. ar, 1. 433. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb ) 

HERl ( or HARI) RUD, a large river in Af- 
ghanistan which rises in the Koh-i Bab5 and flows 
westwards through a long narrow \ alley between 
the Siyah Bfibak and Sufsd Kdh Mts. to Herat 
and GhOrian, where it turns to the North. At 
Zu ’1-fikar it leaves Afghan territory and flows by 
Sarakhs into the Tedjend oasis where it finally 
disappears, the water being mostly used in ir- 
rigation. It forms the boundary for part of its 
lower course between Persian territory on the left 
bank and Af^anistSn and Turkistan on the right. 

Bibliography Holdich, The Gates of India, 
(M. Long WORTH Dames.) 
HERSEK i. e_ Heizegowina. [See Bosnia.] 
HIBAT ALLAH b. Muhammad p al-Mutia- 
LiB, Maud al-DTn Abu ’l-Ma^ali, vizier of the 
caliph al-Musta/hir. Hibat AllSh was appointed 
vizier in Muharram 501 = Aug.-Sept. 1107 but 
dismissed in Ramadan at the instigation of the 
SaldjaV Sultan Muhammad b. Malik^iah. The ca- 
liph restored him his office soon after on con- 
dition that he pledged himself not to take any 
dhimnii into his service, but he was again dis- 
missed in 502 = 1108-1109 or 503 = 1109-1110 
and forced to seek asylum for himself and his family 
with the Sultan, 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athn (ed Tornberg), 
X- 30s, 309, 318,' 330, 335- 

(K. V. 7 a FTERST^IEN.) 

HIDAD (a.) a widow’s mourning garment. 
[See ^IDDA ] 

HIDJA^ (A), a 1 a m p o o n “ The htdjd is 
originally a charm or curse, the w’ord itself, the 
etymology of which is not quite clear, perhaps 
means something like incantation. The origins of 
the ht^^ are connected with the old notion that 
words solemnly uttered by individuals qualified or 
authorized to do so have a permanent effect on 
the persons or objects to which they refer. In the 
original htd^u^ the poet thus appears with the 
magic power of his verse inspired by the D|ins” 
Goldziher, Abhandltingen zur Arab, Phtlologte,^ 1 
27 sqq.,^ who gives the words of Balaam as the 
oldest example of hid^lf and op, at,, p. 69, note 4 
compares the Arabic word with the Hebrew 
(Is. viii. 19) The ht^lf as a branch of poetry 
was particularly cultivated by the Arab poets , 
several poets were masters in this kind of verse 
but Cjarir [q v.] may be awarded the palm. 

9ICJAB (a ), any partition which separates 
two things; whence in medicine the diaphragm 
(Aba ‘Abd Allah al-KhwarizmI, Mafatlh alT-Ulum,^ 
p. 156; P. de Koning, Trots Traites d^ Anatomic 
P» 35^^ 816). — In the Kurban it has the sense 
of “curtain, veil”, e. g. one should speak with 
women from behind a curtain (Sara xxxiii. 53), 
in the next world the elect and the damned will 
be separated by a curtain (vii. 44); the term here 
seems to be synonymous with al^draf and was 
therefore early explained as “wall” (Tabari, Tafslr^ 
yiii. 126; Bai^Iwi, 11. 326) in allusion to ^ur^n 


Ivii. 13. The unbelievers said to the Prophet: 
“There is a hidjab between thee and us” (xli. 4). 
It is not possible for a man to hear God speaking 
unless by a revelation or from behind a curtain 
(xhi. 50), as was the case with Moses (AsbRt, 
according to al-Suddl; Tabari, Tafstr,^ xxv. p. 45). 
Among the mystics hi^ab,^ meaning “all that veils 
the end”, signifies the impression produced on the 
heart by the phenomena constituting the visible 
world, which prevents it admitting the revelation 
of truth (I^uidjani , D efinit tones p. 86; ‘^Abd 
al-Razzak, Technical Terms^ p. 35, n®. Il6) The 
passions (na/s) are the mam cause of the obscurity , 
but each limb has a special passion that gives rise 
to a particular veil , substances, accidents, elements, 
bodies, forms, and qualities are so many veils 
which conceal divine secrets. The higher truth is 
hidden from all men except saints (wait) alone. 
The opposite of Jndiab is ka^f\ the condition of 
soul in the former case is called kabd (contraction) 
m the second bast (expansion). Mystic love (wadjd) 
is aroused on account of the obstacle opposed to 
It in the first case (occultation), and satisfied by 
contemplation in the second (revelation). These 
expressions aie boi lowed from the Gnostics (Pistis 
Sophia in E. de Faye, Gnostiques et gnostuisme,^ 
1913, p. 269) 

Bibliography. 'All b 'Othman al-Djullabi 
al-Hudjwiri, Kapif alMahd/ub,^ transl Nicholson 
(Gibb Memoiial), p. 48, 149, 325, 374, 414, 
Hirschfcld, New Reseat dies into the Exegesis of 
the Qoran, p 43. (Cl Huari ) 

al-HIDJAZ, a territory in Arabia on 
the Red Sea, with indefinite boundaries, w'hich is 
at once understood when we reflect that the word 
htdjaz means ^barriei’ and is applied in Arab 
topography to the mountains of SarRt, which shut 
off the highlands (Nedjd) from the flat coastlands 
(Tihama) As the name of a district, HiiJjaz is 
limited to that part of the west coast, which does 
not belong to Yemen, to be more exact, to that 
stretch of land which extends from 'Akia to al- 
I.Ith on the Red Sea with the coriesponding 
hinterland. Neither the highlands of 'Ash [q. v.] 
in the south nor the ancient land of Madyan and 
HismR in the north belong to the HidjSz proper, 
although they arc often included in it, cf. above 
1. 367'^ infia sq In the Turkish administrative 
system, the Hidjaz is a wilayet whose capital is 
Mecca, and is divided into 3 sandjaks, Mecca, 
Medina and Djidda. Although this division was 
never actually carried out in detail and the Turkish 
institutions and officers existed for the most pait 
on paper only, it is useful as establishing the 
area of the HidjSz proper Recently however 
the Porte has made the sandjaV of Medina into 
an independent mutasarriflik which is governed 
by the Shaikh al-Haram and a Muhafiz, the com- 
mander of the Turkish troops. For furthci in- 
formation see the article MEDINA. 

Al-Hidj5z consists of two very different parts, 
the flat, barren and hot coast land (TihSma) and 
the mountainous hinterland. In Tihsma, which is 
almost devoid of vegetation — for there are no 
large wRdls m this part of Arabia — the few 
permanent settlements are on the coast, with the 
exception of Mecca, which owes its existence to the 
ancient holy places there (e. g. the Zamzam well). 
On account of the many coral banks there are no 
good harbours on the coast, only more or less 
available anchorages, which in ancient times suf- 
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ficed for small ships and were then more visited 1 
than at the present day. Some, like Leukekome, I 
which Sprenger has recognised in al-Hawra% and 
gjSr [q. V. i. the ancient harbour of Mecca, 

aie now quite deseited, while on the other hand 
Yanbu*^ [q. v ], the present harbour, and particularly 
Djidda [q. v. i. 1041], have developed into im- 
portant towns on account of the pilgrims landing 
there. The scanty population is in general depen- 
dent for its livelihood on fishing. 

The mountainous hinterland is in places not 
unfeitile, for example in the volcanic district of 
Medina and particularly in the beautiful oasis of 
al-T5^if [q. v.] which from ancient times has been 
a favourite summei lesort of rich Meccans on ac- 
count of Its wealth of fruit and its cooler climate 
The hills themselves, the Djebcl Kara east of 
Mecca, reach a height of 6000 — 6500 feet. The 
highest are the hills of al-T5^if (6168 feet) and 
I^ebel Radwa west of Medina (5900 feet). Only 
the date-crops are of any importance; the land 
would not be able to sustain its inhabitants if 
imports from Europe, Egypt and India did not 
come to its help. The exports are insignificant. 

The Ilidjaz owes its real importance to the two 
holy cities, Mecca and Medina, which occupy quite 
a special position in the Muslim world and will 
be dealt with in special ai tides In addition 
to the coast-tovins and al-Ta^if already mentioned, 
the Arab geographers give the following, Koih, 
Khaibar [q v], al-Maivia, al-Haw'ia^, al-Su^ya, 
al-Awnid, al-I)juhfa, and al-^Ushaira and of minor 
importance Badr [q v ] Idiulais, al-Hidjr [q. v ], 
al-Suwarikiya, al-Fur^, al-Saiia, Djabala, Mahay i*^ 
and Iladha. Besides these there is a fairly long 
list of names, which owe their fame to the cir- 
cumstance that lsl5m has conseciated them — 
when they were not already sites of piimitive 
cults — either through historical associations or 
as outposts of the sacred territory {ha^ am') of 
Mecca. It would be useless to detail these heie, 
when they are of sufficient impoitance for reli- 
gious reasons they will be found either in the ai- 
ticles MLCCA and mfdIna or in special articles. 

The population of al-HidjSz consists of Arab 
Bedouins, except in the large towns wheie it is 
more 01 less mixed, paiticularly in Djidda, less 
in Mecca itself The old Arab tribal names Tha- 
mad [q. V ], Aws [q v.], and Khazrad) [q, v.] in 
Medina, Kurai^ [q. v.] in Mecca, have their place 
in history while Ihakif [q. v.] and Hudhail [q. v.] 
are still known as the inhabitants of Ta’if and the 
southern Ilidjaz. VVe may also mention Bali [q. v.], 
Djuhaina [q. v.], Sulaim [q. v.], Hutaim [q. v ], 
and Harb [q. v.]. 

The various pilgrim-ioutes which meet in Mecca 
have lost most of their former importance with 
the development of steamships, which has caused 
the majority of pilgiims to tiavel via 2jidda, and 
will be still more deserted when the Mecca rail- 
way, which now runs from Damascus to Medina 
leaches the holy city Cf. M Hartmann, Dte Mek- 
kahahn in Orient, Litteraturzeitung^ 1908, p. i sqg. 
The history of the Hidjfi* is the histoiy of Mecca 
and Medina so that the reader may be referred to 
these articles. ^ 

Bib liograp hy\ Cf. the notes above i. 372^ 
on the geographical literature of Arabia and also 
the bibliographies to the ^articles on Mecca and 
MEDINA. Of recent literature we may mention 
al-BataniInT, at-Btk/a al-Htd^aztya Cairo 1329; 


‘^Abd al-Muhsin , al-RiJ^la al^ Yamaniya It^^hib 
al-Dawla J^usainpaiRd,^ Amir Mekka,^ Cairo 1330, 
and Lammens, Le Berceau de I'lslam^ p. 9 sqq, 
AL-9IEJR (HAjajER, HaDSCHER, HdDSCHER, AL- 
Hhegr in Ritter) a town in Arabia, a day’s 
journey from W5di ’1-Kura [q. v.] south of Taima 
[q. V.] identical with the ancient commercial town 
of m Ptolemy and Egra in Pliny. The town 

no longer exists. At present the name al-Hidjr is 
given by the Bedouins to the flat valley between 
Mabrak al-Nal^a (Mazham) and Bir al-Ghanam 
which stretches for several miles and has a fertile 
soil with many wells at which numerous Bedouins en- 
camp with their herds Two roads lead from al- 
Hidjr to Mecca, the Nadjd road, the modern pilgrim 
route, and the Marw road, which was in ancient 
times the road followed by the pilgrims to Mecca. 
To the west of al-HicJjr is a mountain of five 
isolated sandstone cliffs, called AthsHilh (in Dough- 
ty, Travels^ always wntten Ethlib), on which are 
carved a large number of artistic monuments (in- 
cluding the Kasr al-Bint , Bait al-Shaikh, Bait 
Akhraimat, Mahall al-Madjlis, and Diwan, which 
are adorned with numerous sculptured figures of 
birds and animals and many inscriptions). Ch. M. 
Doughty, the first European to visit Hidjr (1876- 
1877) and to examine closely the cliffs with their 
caivings, found the latter (except one, the Diwan) 
to be exclusively tombs (family vaults) with niches 
and lemains of human bodies. Pilgrims going to 
Mecca rest on Mount Athahth for a day and offer 
up prayers here. In ancient times there lived here 
a godless and arrogant cave-dwelling people, the 
Xhamud [q. v.], of whom it is related in the Kurban 
that they hewed their houses out of rock. To 
convert them God sent a kinsman of theirs, the 
prophet Salih [q. v.], to them, who made a camel 
and her young one arise out a cleft in the rock 
as evidence of his divine mission But when they 
continued in their idolatry and slew the camel 
which Salih begged them to spare, God sent an 
earthquake which destioycd them The sandstone 
cliffs of al-Hidji uith the monuments carved in 
them are also called Maaa'tn Salth “Salih’s towns” 
after halih. According to the Arab legend, the 
pati larch Abraham, by Gabriel’s command, aban- 
doned Hagar and her son Ishmael in al-Hidjr. 
Ishmael is also said to be buried here beside his 
mother Al-Hidjr also finds a place in the history 
of the Prophet. When Muhammad was going 
thiough Tabuk towards Damascus in the year 
9 (631) he came with his army into the neigh- 
bourhood of al-Hidjr. The troops wanted to rest 
here to refresh themselves at the wells but the 
Prophet would not allow them to enter this place 
that had been visited by the wrath of God. In 
modem times the Wahhabi chief Sa^ud wished to 
build a town here but the scheme fell through 
on account of the vehement objections of the 
^ulama’ to rebuilding on a site cursed by God. 
Hidjr, since Doughty’s visit, has been twice visited 
by the Alsatian C. Huber, m 1879 and again 
(with Euting) in 1884 

Bibliography', Tabari, Annates (ed. de 
Goejc), i. 215, 217, 244—251, 278—279, 352; 
Ibn HishSm, Sira (ed. Wiistenfeld), 1. 898—899, 
HamdSni, Dt asira (ed. Miiller), p. 1 3 1, 14—159 
Yalj:Qt, ii. 208; K. Ritter, Erdkunde,^ 

xii. 154 — 157, 162, xiii. 265 — 266, 418, 436, 
440 — 442; Caussin de Perceval, Elssai sur Vhis- 
toite des Atabes avant itslamtsme (Paris 1847- 
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1848), i. 24-— 25, 212, iii. 285; W. Muir, The 
Life of Mahomet (London 1858), i. 138 Anm., 
A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogiaphte Arahtens^ v. 
Index s. v. ; Jaussen et Savignac, Mission ar- 
cheoL m Arabie^ 1. 107 sqq,^ J. Euting, Tag^ 
buck ctner Reise tm Inner ~ At abien^ 11. 21^ sqq»y 
E Renan, Documents eptgt aphtques recuetllts 
dans le nord de VArahie par M Chat les Doughty^ 
Pans 1884 (in a special volume cA Academte 
des Inscr et Belles Lettres)\ Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta^ i. 23, 81 — 83, 93 — 96, 
102 — 123, 133 — 136, 180 — 188 and Index s. v 
el-H6jr and Meddin Sahh. (J. Schleifer.) 
al-HIDJR, a district in Arabia near Bisha 
[q. V.] and the land of the Khath^am, It is called 
after Hidjr b. al-Azd. The land of al-Hidjr was 
very fertile and rich in fields of wheat and barley 
and had many fruit-trees (apples, peaches, figs, 
plums and almonds). Among the clans of Ilijijr 
HamdanI mentions the 'Amir (with the subdi- 
vision 'Abd), Asabigha, Rabi'a, Miahr (with the 
divisions al-Asmar, Bal-H 5 rith, Malik, Nasr and 
NRzila). Among places in the land of al-Hidjr 
he mentions Ashdjan (very important), al-BSha, 
gjahwa (the largest town in al-Hidjr), Halaba, al- 
Khadra^, Nadda, Rahab, Zunama, among wadis 
Aid, BShan, DhabUb, 'Ibil (with the village of 
Hubal), Karib, Khat, Nihygn (with many fruit- 
trees) RayamS, SadawSn and Tanuma (with 60 
villages). 

Bibliography, HamdanI, Diaztra , (ed. 
Muller), p. 70,22; 121,10—123,4; 217,13. 

(J Schleifer.) 

HISJRA, the name of a village (indeed of 
several) in South Arabia which is exclusively 
inhabited by Sada or Ashraf (“lords”, “notables”, 
descendants of the Prophet) and is considered 
sacrosanct. These villages (e. g Haifa m Arhab 
[cf. HASHID and bakIl] may not be overnin in 
war. The members of the Hidjra, who are chiefly 
judges {kiidat) and jurists (J'ukahlf) receive from 
the tnbe to which they belong a certificate of 
their membership of the Hidjra and enjoy great 
esteem, which surpasses that of a shaikh Individual 
members are also found scattered throughout the 
villages as writers and preachers 

Another Hidjra different from the preceding is 
that of Djebel Din (see hashid and bakIl) of a 
more monastic character, w’hose members attend 
to the tomb of the saint {wait) Kudam b. Kadim 
on this hill. Cf. also the article hawta. 

Bibliography: E. Glaser, Meine Retse 
durch Ar^b und Haschid in Petermanns Mtt- 
letlungtn,^ B. xxx. [1884], p. 174. 

(J. Schleifer.) 

HIDJRA (Hegira), the migration of the 
Prophet from Mecca to Medina, the starting 
point of the Muhammadan era. 

The Prophet, not having succeeded in overcom- 
ing the resistance of the Kuraish and on the other 
hand having already won friends among the people 
around Medina (then called Yathnb), resolved to 
remove to the latter town. The Arabic word 
htdl/ra should not be translated “flight”, for the 
idea of fleeing is not properly expressed by the 
verb ha^ara. This verb means “to break off re- 
lations, to abandon one’s tribe, to emigrate”. At 
the present day in Muslim countries the name 
Muha^tr is still given to Muslims who have 
quitted countries in which Christian powers have 
become established. The word does not imply that 


there has been precipitate flight but only diffi- 
culty in living or repugnance to living in the 
country abandoned. 

Muhammad, according to Ma'sUdl {Tanbih)^h&d 
ordered his followers to migrate to Medina; they 
set out m small parties. Among the first to reach 
Medina was 'Omar, afterw'ards Caliph. This mi- 
gration had certainly been pieceded by nego- 
tiations with the people of Medina, as Tabari’s 
Chronicle (Persian synopsis ii. 437 sqq.) relates. 
The Prophet himself set out accompanied by Abu 
Bakr. He left 'All behind to leturn some property 
entrusted him to their owners. 'All remained three 
days behind in Mecca and then joined the other 
emigrants. 

A very popular legend is associated with the 
Prophet's migiation. The Kuraish wished to slay 
him and appeared in the morning at his house; 
but they met only 'All who drove them back at 
the sword’s point. They then rushed off to pursue 
Muhammad on the road to Medina. When the 
latter heaid of this, he hid with Abu Bakr in a 
cave and God willed that a spider should spin its 
web at the entrance to this cave. When the 
Kuiaish saw the web, they thought it impossible 
that any one could be inside and passed by. This 
story explains the allusion in Sura ix. 40*. “when 
the two were in the cave and he said to his compa- 
nion . Be not afraid, see ’ God is with us” (Cf. R. 
Basset, La Bordah du Chatkh el-Boustrt,^ p. 81 — 86, 
and the parallels given there). 

Along the road the Ansar came flocking up to 
the Prophet, they took the reins of his camel 
and begged him to settle among their tribes. But 
Muhammad answered “Let my camel go; it is 
obeying God’s command”. (Cf. Mas'odi, Prattles 
d'Or,^ iv. 139) 

The traditions regarding the erection of the first 
mosque and institution of the Friday seivice are 
also connected with this journey The Prophet is 
said to have entered the house of Sa'd b. Khai- 
thama in Kuba and to have had a mosque built 
there. He is said to have pei formed the solemn 
Friday service {yalat al-DiunIa) for the first time 
with the Banu Salim, wben he came among them 
on his way. Arnving in Medina he took up his 
abode with the Ansilrl Abn Aiyub 

Authorities are not agreed on the exact date of 
the Hidjra. According to the most usual account, 
It took place on the 8‘h Rabr I (201k Sept. 622). 
But this would not be the date of the departure 
from Mecca but of the arrival in Medina. Ac- 
cording to other versions, it was the 2^^ or the 
I2^k Ralif J. Al-Blruni says that the Jews were 
just celelirating the 'Ashura festival (Day of Ato- 
nement) when the Muslims arrived in Medina. 

The 8'k was preferred as it was a Monday. 
Accoiding to a tradition, the Prophet is said to 
have answered when asked why he observed Mon- 
day especially, “on this day was I born, on this 
day 1 received my prophetic mission and on this 
day 1 migrated”. 

The fixing of the Hiiijra as the beginning of 
the Muhammadan era dates from the Caliph ^Omar. 
The traditions which try to trace it to the Pro- 
phet himself are devoid of all probability. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, Ya'la b. Omaiya, AbU 
Bakr’s governor in the Yemen, w’as the first to 
use it, but the view that it dates from Tlmar is 
by far the most prevalent. 

It is related in various forms that 'Omar after 
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having regulated the administration of hnance and 
made up the tegisters and the levies of taxes found 
himself embarrassed about the dating, or rather he 
was reproached for not dating at all According to 
a tradition quoted by al-BlrOnf, AbU Mnsa al-Agh"ari 
wrote to him saying; “Thou art sending us letters 
undated”. The Caliph discussed the matter with 
his officers and after investigating the customs of 
the Greeks and Persians it was decided to esta- 
blish an era. Some proposed to date from the 
biith of the Prophet, but this date was not cer- 
tain. ^All IS then said to have proposed to take 
the Hidjra as the beginning of the era, as it 
marked the dale when the Prophet began to as- 
sume sovereign power. This decision was come to 
in the year 17 or 18, some however say 16, but 
the general view is the year 17. 

Before fixing this date the Muslims gave their 
years names such as “year of the permission”, “year 
of the earthquake”, “year of the farewell” etc (Cf. 
al-BirQnl, Chi-onology^ p 35). When Muhammad 
began his preaching, the Arabs weie reckoning 
from the “year of the elephant”. 

The year of the Hidjra was then chosen as the 
year i ; but as the calendar was already fixed by 
the Kur'’an, the months were retained and Muhar- 
ram was retained as the first month because bu- 
siness IS resumed then after the pilgrimage The 
era thus began, not with the day of the Hidjra 
but with the i^t day of the moon of Muharram 
of the Hidjra year. This first day fell upon a 
Friday and coiresponded to the TammUz 

(July) 933 of the Seleucid era, and 622 of the 
Julian calendar. 

Bibliography L Lacoine, I'ablc de con^ 

I or dance des dates des calendrters^ Pans, 1891; 
Ideler, Hand buck der mathematischen und tech’ 
ntschen Chronologte^ Berlin, 1826; Ulysse Bou- 
chet, Ilemii ologte^ Pans, 1868, Ginzel, Hand- 
bitch der math, und techn, Wtssen^chaften,^\.^\^’ 
zig 1906, 1. 258 sqq, bee also the biographies 
of Muhammad, and especially Caetani, Annalt 
delV Islam^ Vol. 1., Milan, 1905. 

(B. Carra de V \u\ ) 

^IKAYA has had a varied history, of impor- 
tance not only lexicologically but also 111 the de- 
velopment of Aiabic literature In Lane (pp 618 
sqq ) the history is unfortunately confused, but 
when we turn to the native lexicons (e. g. Lisan,^ 
xviii. 207 sqq^ we are met with the paradox 
that the meanings are not those found in the great 
mass of later Arabic writings and that the commonest 
later meaning, “story”, “narrative”, occurs hardly 
at all. The root does not come in the Kurban 
(there hadith is commonest as a noun and ka^^sa 
and nabba'a as veibs, on asatlr al-awwaliu sec 
Sprenger, Lcben,^ ii. 390 sqq?^ and as used in 
traditions it means to imitate an action, usually 
in a bad sense (Z/m//, loc cit') Htkaya is there- 
fore fjtlfJLita'tc and from that all follows In the 
first instance it is mimicking for purposes of 
amusement; the professional hakiya is a mimic. 
Then imitation of speech may be reproduction; 
thus hakaitu "'anhu Udjadltlk “I reproduced from 
him the tradition”. It can also involve simple re- 
semblance as though one thing reproduced another 
by being like it. So the meanings remained for 
at least the first four centuries. Theologically the 
distinction lasted much longer. In the KulHyat 
(xvii. cent. a. d.; quoted in Afuhif i., 

431^) haka cannot be said of Allah since there 


is nothing like his speech: but see Bai4SwI on 
ICur. xxxviii, 164 and Ibn ‘^ArabghSh, F&kihat al- 
KhulafiP^ ed. Freytag, p. io8, 1 . 25. In the /lAm/ 
(latter part of iv. cent.) narratives are akkkar,^ 
sometimes ahadiili,^ and stories told for entertain- 
ment are as mar or khurafat or ahadiUk but never 
hikayat see, for example, the well known pas- 
sage on the history of The looj Nights (pp. 304 
sqq, and cf. p. 313). Asmar^ of course, may also 
be historical, e. g al-asmdr al’^ahlha (p. 305, 1. 9) 
while haditji has been, from beginning to end, 
the broadest ^\ord of all. But hikaya in ^^Fthrist 
means only a reproduction of a statement, a 
transcript, e. g. p. 275, 1. 20 htkaya mtn khatti .... 
“a transcript from the handwriting of...”, 1. 21, 
ma hadhiht htkdyatuhu,^ “of which this is a trans- 
cript”. It may often be translated “statement”, 
and IS in oratio recta when there is nothing to the 
contrary. In Hamza of Ispahan (early part of fourth 
century) the usage of the root is the same, e. g. 
p. 17, 1 12, p 614, T. I, p. 65, 1 . 13, p. 201, 
1 4 of ed Gottwaldt. In the Aghanl (Abu ’l-Faradj 
d. 356) kisja,^ hadtth and khabar seem to be used 
indifferently for narrations, but htkaya as in the 
Fihrtst and by Hamza, e. g. ed Bulal^, i. p. 4, 
1 20 hadha ma sami^tu mtn Abl Bakr^'^ htkdyatan 
wal’lafzu yazldu wa-yankusu “this is a general 
reproduction of what I heard from Abu Bakr al- 
though the expression may not be exactly m his 
words”. Yet the verb haka occurs m the meaning 
“narrate” See vol. viii. p. 162, 11 7 and 10, 
where the verb and hikaya come side by side, 
the latter in the sense “imitation”. Apparently 
the noun retained the original meaning longer. In 
Mas^udl’s (d. 345-346) well known passage on 
the Nights {MnrTi^ iv. 89 sq ; de Sacy in 
his Memoire on the origin of the Nights gives 
the passage in four forms) kJiurafa is the word 
used for such tales, htkaya docs not occur It may 
be said generally that the older translations of this 
word (c. g. by Gottwaldt, Kosegarten, Barbier de 
Meynard) are misleading. Thus in Mas^udi, viii. 
16 it is mimicking that is meant and 

not story-telling But when we reach Hariri (d 
516) haka is used at the beginning of the Afa- 
kamat indifferently with haddatha,^ akhbara and 
ra7va in the sense ”to narrate”. But he also (ed. 
de Sacy 2, vol ii, p. 420) uses haka in the old 
sense of “resemble” which later became so ar- 
chaic that the commentators had to explain it. 
With Hariri the change of meaning is complete, 
and when we turn to the oldest Mss of the Nights 
(both the Galland Ms and that of the “Story of 
Sul and Shumul” at Tiibingen are of the early 
xiv^l* cent. a. d., alter a. h. 700) we find htkaya 
m normal use for a story told for entertainment. 
See Seybold's Geschichte von Sul u, Schumul,^ 
p. 164, and my “Story of the Fisherman and the 
Jinni”, in the Noldeke-/s?j/.frAr#y/, passim Of the 
words for such tales used in the Fihrtst and by 
Mas*^adi, asniar has fallen back to its original use 
of conveisation and tales told at night in the 
desert life, and kkurafat has developed to mean 
only ridiculously impossible stories, as opposed to 
those which are fictitious but pleasing; thus in 
Damirl’s HayUt al^Hayawan^ i. 185^ 1 . 31 of 
ed. of Cairo 13x3, ^urUfat al-rty^a^ and 11. loi, 
!• 25, kkurafat aNarab, Only in Tripoli, appa- 
rently, is it still the normal word for “story”; see 
Stumine, Af arc hen auS Tripolis, 

We are now left with two questions. Can this 
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change of meaning be in any way bridged and 
explained!^ and, What must have been the cha- 
racter of the ^xsihikayat in the new sensed There 
have always been stories m Arabic from those 
told in the Kurban and the competing translations 
from Persian by Nadr b. al-Haulh (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 1 91), to the modem hadduta or Miirchen, told 
in colloquial and, so far, reduced to writing and 
print only by European scholars and some eccen- 
tric Egyptians and Syrians. The veiy multiplicity 
of names for the different kinds of the story shows 
how they have been cultivated and how keenly 
they have been distinguished. Some of these names 
have been given above Others are riwaya which 
began by being the oral recital of a narrative or 
a poem by a raivl and has now become an ordi- 
nary word for “story” and the normal word for 
a play, comedy or tragedy, with or without tarn- 
tMtiya added, mathc^l {amthal)^ the story as an 
example or illustration of some situation or pre- 
cept, e. g. JCalila wa-Dtmna and all beast-fables 
Qala alsinatt-l~hayawan) ^ si? a (siyar)^ “manner of 
life” and then “biography”, naivtidu^ unconnected 
anecdotes; ktsm a story of any kind but 

specialized by Kur^anic usage and that of the 
professional ku^ms (Goldziher, Muk Studien^ 11 
1 61 sqq') to legends of the past and sto- 
nes about the prophets. To these last the first 
htkayat formed an exact opposite. Ihey were not 
stories of the past but pictures of the present. 
This is made plain by the only example so far 
printed, Htkayat Abt U-kastm al-Ba^haadt^ edited 
by Adam Mez under the title, Abulkastm etn 
bagdader Stttenbtld Ihe author, Muhammad Abu 
U-Mutahhar al-Azdi, shows in his preface that he 
knows that he is producing a new literary form 
It is not to 1)6 a poem or a nsala or a ma- 
katfia (he must have known those of Hamadhani) 
but a realistic transcript of Baghdad manners and 
phrases in the person of a, for us, very disrepu- 
table representative who, however, seems to be 
regarded by the author as of literary refinement. 
Story there is none, but a day is filled w'lth a 
dinner party and with scraps of verse and of or- 
nate prose in the current forms of rhetoric, but 
all concrete and direct, written not for the sake 
of playing with w'ords but of producing a picture 
of life. The use of a single figure to mirror the 
ideas and ways of a city he defends with a long 
quotation from Djabiz {^BayUn ^ ed. Cairo, p. 31, 
11 12—24) who seems to have been the first to 

take pleasure in pictures of classes of the people. 
Yet it is only a new application of the realism 
of the old poetry of the desert to the artificial 
town life, marked, however, with all the coarse- 
ness of language and idea which distinguished the 
town from the desert and the new from the old. 
Of the hikaya badawtya^ meant probably as a 
contrast, which the author says (p. 2, 1. 16) he 
has added we have no trace left. 

But h&kiya in the quotation from l^Shiz is 
evidently used of a mimic and not of a literary 
artist who creates a representative figure. The de- 
velopment which produced so striking a literary 
genre as that of Abu ’ 1 -Mutahhar calls, theiefore, 
for explanation, and I would suggest that it was 
due to the influence of the Aristotelian doctrine 
of in art {Poetics^ i. — iv.). Ejfihiz died in 

A. H. 266 and Abu *l-MuUhhar wrote after 400 
(Mez, p. XV.). But it is evident that the Poetics 
of Aristotle found translators and attention only 


slowly. There w'as a Mukhta{ar by al -Kindi (d. 
about 247, Fihrtst^ p. 250, 1 . 5 and 257, 1 . 6) 
but no full translation until that of Matta b, YQnus 
(d. 328; Fthrtst^ pp. 250 1 . 4; 263, last 1 .) and 
his pupil Yahya b. ‘^Adl (d. 364) wrote a tafslr 
on It {Fihrist^ pp. 250 1 . 4; 264, 1 . 12). In that 
translation (ed by Margoliouth in his Analecta 
Or lent aha) the word used for is htkaya. 

The conception of literary ait as an “imitation” 
of life may thus, when translated into Arabic 
forms, easily have resulted in Abu ’ 1 -Mutahhar’s new 
literary type The next development into “stoiy” 
must have come very rapidly foi we find that 
Ilarni (d. 516) has forgotten so completely the 
earlier uses that he can apply hikaya even to such 
am(hal as the apologues m Kallla wa-Dimna (ed. 
de Sacy2, 1. 13). When he implies m the 
same passage that his own makamat aie also ht- 
kayat he IS much nearer the true meaning, for 
they are certainly rendeiings of contempoiary life 
though treated with artificial rhetoric and a play- 
ing with words for the sake of word-play. On 
this side they are the nearest that the Arabic of 
literature ever reached toward that life of the 
open load and of living by one’s wits that is the 
mark of the picaresque novel But in popular 
Arabic the same motif was taken up and extended 
in such tales as the cycle that suriounds the name 
of ^Ali al-Zaibak. On the picaiesque side these 
are true leproductions of life, theie is an abbre- 
viated recension of them in the Nights and much 
longer independent forms have been printed at 
Beyrout and Cairo. 

But before hikaya reached the possibility of 
being used for any story it must have passed 
through a stage in which it meant a fictitious 
story, not of wonderful happenings in the past or 
in distant lands 01 by the agency of the djmn 
and of talismans, but of such life as its readers 
themselves knew Examples would be the cycles 
in The 1001 Nights known as “The Hunchback” 
or, very differently, “All b Bakkar and Shams 
al-Nahar” In this way a specifically new thing 
entered Arabic literature Theie is no trace of 
it in the Fthrist even as there is no trace of the 
beginnings of the inakama as developed later by 
Hamadhani and Harin'. We have record there of 
professional entertainers (piudhikun^ nudamlP^ pp. 
1 51— 155), of wonderful tales, love-stories and 
stories of the djmn (pp. 304 sq ), but of nothing 
which can be identified as belonging to this par- 
ticular genre. To Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, the author of the 
Agjiafit^ Ibn Khallikan, in Wustenfeld’s text (n®. 451) 
ascribes a “Book of hikayat''\ but this elsewhere 
is read al-hanat^ “taverns”, (Kosegarten, Prooc- 
miiim to his ed. of A ghanJ^ p. 196, and so, de- 
cisively, Wright, Chrestomathy^ p. 87, 1 . 1 1 from 
the autograph Ms). 

We have thus the appearance, practically at the 
same time between the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of the Hidjra, of two new forms which in 
their beginnings were closely akin but which 
quickly separated into two widely different types. 
The makama was at first practically a htkdtya in 
the original sense, and the hikaya of Abu ’I-Miitahhar 

is practically such a monologue, though not one 
delivered standing as was the maJkama, But to 
Abu ’ 1 -Mu^ahhar his new form was distinct from 
the makama and was rather a development from 
the mimetic hikaya. The intention in the two 
forms was diffeient and the difference is expres- 
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sed in the names applied to them by their au- 
thors. The ma^Uma was an oration and therefore 
ran out in rhetoric; the JkikUya was a reproduc- 
tion and therefore turned to action and life. The 
latter transformation must have been aided by the 
rapid development in the verb haka of the mean- 
ing “narrate**. So hikawatl now means “public 
story-teller*’ and hikaya came to be applicable to 
any tale, while still retaining even in the collo- 
quial (see Dozy, sub voc.) the possibility of the 
original meaning. And probably even m the 
watl there is still some feeling left of the mimic, 
as the oriental story-teller always acts out his 
tale. Yet the terms are sometimes curiously con- 
fused. Thus in Nuzhai al-Ab^Ur wa H-Asrna^ ft Abhr 
bar Uhawat al-Jfina^ (date?) there is (pp. 82 — 89 
of ed. of CairOj 1305) a short realistic story ft 
dhamm al^nisa^ which is called a makama. 

Only one consideration remains. This develop- 
ment has been conditioned and limited by a con- 
stant factor. The professed litterateur, at least in 
Arabic Isl&m, has always, with few and indivi- 
dual exceptions, looked down upon the story and 
refused to recognize it. He has never condescended 
to a narrative of fictitious facts and events told 
for its o^^n sake. Such he left to professional 
entertainers, buffoons and the vulgar in general. 
The only stories recognized as forming part of 
polite literature have been those with an ulte- 
rior object. They have been apologues (am(hal) 
as in Kalila wa-Dtmna^ Fakthat al-Khulafc^. Sul- 
wan al’Muta^ and the like, or simply vehicles for 
poetry and rhetorical prose, like Law^at al-Shakt 
and the whole range of makamaf or collections 
of historical and literary anecdotes like Flam al- 
Nas^ al^Fara^ bc^d al-Shtdda and Ma^art^ al-Ush^ 
or stories with ethical or mystical purpose, 
as Salaman and Abiul and Jfaty tbn YakzUn of 
Ibn Sina and the Mubhatyalat of '^Ali ^Azfz of 
Crete. Yet Muslim wi iters were early in contact 
with stories in good literal y standing which came 
to them from without. They had translations 
of Greek romances and of Persian and Indian 
tales (Fthrtsl^ pp 305 Hamza of Ispahan, 
p. 41 J^.). In the time of the compiler of the 
Fthrtst also it was evidently possible for a repu- 
table author to write stories; on p. 306, 11 9 

sq, he gives the names of several. See, too, 
(p. 304 , 11. 21 sq') how DjahshiySri , a writer 
of distinction , could occupy himself with the 
compilation of a collection similar to The jooi 
Nights and a brother of Shafiq could transcribe 
it. But the popularity of such things under the 
^Abbasids was so great that the wairakun took 
to writing them and that naturally affected their 
standing (p. 308, 11 9 sqq^. The relation also 

to the professional jester and entertainer was too 
close, see on these pp. 140 sq, and especially 
on Abu *l-^Anbas and his standing, paitly as astro- 
nomer and partly as nadim of al-Mutawwakil and 
purveyor of bah literature, p. 151 ^ 11* 23 sqq. 
So stories tended to be anonymous and to be clas- 
sified with dubious subjects — stories of the ba^ 
of Cjulja, of bah (pp. 313 sq). This is 
well illustrated by The loor Nights, We have 
there stories showing m their structure a techni- 
cal skill beyond any public reciter; but they are 
as anonymous as Mdrchen\ their authors did not 
dare to own them. Such are “^arnar al-ZamSn 
and Budar”, “The Three Ladies of Baghdad”, 
“The Three Apples” and the realistic novels. The 
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romances of chivalry, on the other hand, in so 
far as they professed to be biographies (siyar) 
and not hikUydt^ required the support of the au- 
thority of stated authors, but the names given 
are usually unknown to us and probably always 
false; cf. above on ^antara, i. 362 and on bai- 
BARS, p 589b sq. 

The above holds of Arabic-speaking Islam. In 
Turkish, apparently, and still more m Persian, 
stones retained a position of higher literary respect 
and were treated with greater care as to style, al- 
though there also they tend to anonymity. Fur- 
ther, the Turkish medddh corresponds closely to 
the old Arabic hdkiya,^ and in the modern deve- 
lopment of a new Turkish literature the art of 
the medddh is influencing the realistic noveL For 
many specimens of medddh-^X.OT\o% — strikingly 
resembling in type the htkdya of Abu *1-Mu^hhar 
— see Georg Jacob’s Tut ktsche BibUothek^ passim, 
and on the whole subject the introduction to vol. 
i. 6 sqq, and Paul Hfcrn, Gesch, d. turk. Mo- 
derne,^ pp 12 sqq. 

Bt bliography has been given in the course 
of the article ; but the first reference must always 
be to the Etnlettung of Mez to his Abulhhsim. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

^IKMA, (Hebr ^khmd^%yx. hekhm^thd)^ “wis- 
dom**. In the ancient portions of the Kui^Sn the 
term is applied to the Prophet’s preaching (xvi. 
126; liv. 4), then it is used as synonymous with 
“sacred, revealed book” (111. 43, 75, 158; iv. 57; 
V. no, xvn. 41, the “Gospel” xliii, 63) and ap- 
plied to the Kur^5n itself (11 231, iv. 113; xxxiii. 
34, Ixii. 2) Its original acceptation is found in 
11. 272, applied to David, ii. 252; xxxviii. 19, 
and to the sage Lukman, xxxi. ii. In this last 
passage it is explained by Tabari, ( Tafslr,^ xxi. 
39) as “knowledge (Jikh) of religion, reason and 
truth” and by Baida wi (ed Fleischer, ii. II 3, 3). 
'*‘Htkma in the conventional language of the learned 
means the perfecting of the human mind by the 
acquisition of the speculative sciences and complete 
faculty for doing excellent deeds according to the 
ability possessed”. The same idea of wisdom is al- 
ready found in the Katabtln inscriptions where 
H-K-M is an epithet of the moon-god. (Ditlef Niel- 
sen, Zettschr. d, Deutsch Morgenl, Gesellsch,^ Ixvi. 
(1912), p. 592, 1. 25; H. Titxtohoyxxg,^ Revue (f As- 
syrioF V. (1902), p 1 17 sqq,). The lexicographers 
define hikma as “the knowledge of the best thing 
by means of the best science” (Zij5«, xv, 30); “to 
be just in a judicial decision, to know the truth of 
things as they are and to act according to the re- 
quirements thereof* {Ta^ aNArus,^ viii. 253); 
“the science in which is sought the true nature of 
things, as they are in themselves, as far as is hu- 
manly possible (Hftdjdiji I^allfa, Lex, Btbl,,^ lu. 84). 
The word has practically come to be synonymous 
with falsafa [q. v.], which originally meant Greek 
philosophy set forth in Arabic (Ibn |£haldan, 
legomena,^ BOlolc, 1. 399; HSdjdjI Khalifa, iii. 89). 

pfikmat aLIiJhrd^,^ a kind of neo-Platonic mys- 
ticism, is the philosophy of illumination (fnus&ri- 
^iya) [see falsafa, p. 50b infra']. Practised as 
early as the time of Avicenna who wrote a work 
entitled al-Hikma al-Musirtbiy^^ it had at that 
time a secret character which it has since lost. The 
Alchemists call their science ^ikma (cf. Mafdtl^ 
aNUlUm,^ p. 256). 

Bibli ogra phy\ QhazSlI, IJty^ ^Ulum al-Din 
(ed. 1289), i. 87; Sprcnger, Technical TVriwj, 
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i. 370; Carra de Vaux, Avicenne^ p. 136, 141, 
147, 15 1 — 1535 Gazali^ p. 226 sqq.\ yourn, As.^ 
IXih ^r., Vol. xix, 1902, p. 63 sqqr^ A. von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen^ p. 89 — 97 ; M. Hor- 
ten, Philosophic der Erleuchtung (Halle 1912); 
Lane^ Lexicon^ s. v. (Cl. Huart.) 

HiLAQI (or HailXej), a Persian word adopted 
into Arabic, an astrological term, associated 
with kathhuda by Ibn al-RumI (died 284 =r 897) 
in a celebrated verse. According to the BurhUn-t 
s. V , where it is derived from the Greek, it 
means “elixir of life”. By its assonance to HallSdj) 
the word has given ‘^AttSr a title for his Hila^- 
Namah^ a long Persian poem, which descnbes the 
ideal of mystic union in the form of the story of 
a martyr. 

B ibliogi aphy\ KJbafSdjI , Sht al~alil^ 
Cairo 1 282, s. v. ; Rieu, CataL Pcrs, MSS, Brtt 
Mus,,^ p, 577*^—^; Lughat al-^Arab^ 111. (Baghdad 
1913)1 314 — 317* (Louis Massignon.) 

HILAL, an Arab tribe belonging to the 
Ma^addi (IsmS^li) group Its genealogy is Hilal 
b. 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a b Mu'Swiya b. Baicr b. Ha- 
wSzin .... b. Kais 'Ailfin. During the Djahiliya 
they worshipped at Tabala the idol Khalasa, called 
the Ka'ba of the Yemen, which was also worshipped 
by the Badjila, HSrith b. Ka'b and Khath'am 
They lived in Nadjd (on the Yemen border) and 
were neighbours of the Sulaim [q. v.]. The following 
places belonged to them, al-'Abla\ Buraik (with 
the Harr a of the BanU Hilal), Dumi, al-Futuk, 
al-Kuraiha (the two latter were already ruined by 
HamdSni's time), Gharwash, MarrSn (a large town 
on the road to Basra with numerous w'ells, palms, 
and cornfields), Sarlha or Darlha and the famous 
market place of 'Ukaz (m Hamdani’s time), the 
following wadis, pjildhan, Runlya, and Turaba 
(near Mecca, very fertile, shared with the Dibab 
and 'Amir b. Rabi'a), and the following moun- 
tains. Baish [with the lake al-Nak'a, in Wusten- 
feld. Register^ p. 224, wrongly Boss and al-Bac^a 
(Bak'a)] and al-Kafa. There were also many Hilal 
at Bisha [q.v.]. According to HamdanI, they spoke 
good Arabic. 

Historical. In the pre-Muhammadan period, 
Damra b. MaSz, chief of the Hilal, on a raid 
slew several of the Azd, the chief of the Azd, the 
poet Hadjiz, then made war on them and took 
many prisoners On the May’ of al-Watida (al- 
Watidat) between the 'Amir b Sa'sa'a and the 
Tamlm, the Hilal fought on the side of the former 
and lost nearly 80 men killed. During the ‘Fidj5r’ 
[q. V.] battles between the Kurai§b and Km 5 na on 
the one side and the HawSzm on the other we find 
the HilSl on the side of their kinsmen, the Ha- 
wSzin [q v.]. Just before the conclusion of peace 
between the HawSzin and Kuraish and the Kinluia, 
at the instigation of Wahb b Mua'ttib, the chief 
of the IThaklf, a tribe related to the Hawazin, they 
made a raid upon the Bann Laith, a clan of the 
Kinana and stole their cattle, under the leadership 
of Rabi'a b. Abl Zabyan in conjunction with other 
tribes of the 'Amir b. §a'sa'a. When, after the 
conquest of Mecca by the Prophet in 8 = 630, 
the HawSzin and the Ihal^If advanced against 
Muhammad in Mecca under Malik b. ^Awf, the 
Hilal also joined them. In the third year of the 
reign of the 'Abbasid Caliph al-WathiJ^ (230 = 
844-845) his general Bugha al-KabIr sent an army 
against the Hilal, who were then with the Sulaim 
creating unrest in Medina, and had three hundred 


of the malcontents thrown into prison in Medina; 
they attempted to escape from here along with 
the Sulaim prisoners but were prevented by the 
Medinese and, when they resisted, were massacred 
to a man. The tribe afterwards migrated to Egypt 
where they settled at first in the Nile Delta, but 
were afterwards conquered by the Fa^imid Sultan 
al-'Aziz (365 — 386 =s 975-996) and forced by him 
to take up their abode in Upper Egypt, as they 
had taken the side of the Karmatians. Ma^irizI tells 
us that in 797 they lived in the Aswan district 
in the piovince of al-§a'ld; among their clans in 
Egypt he mentions the BanU 'Amr, Riftl'a, Hadjir 
or Hudjair, Kurra (at Ikhmim), 'Ukba or 'Alfiaba 
(Wiistenfeld, Makrizi (see Bibl.) p. 464 errone- 
ously* Corra) and Djamlla near Asftin (Usfun; 
Wiistenfeld, / c , : Asfur, a misprint) and Asna. In the 
year 444=1052, at the instigation oftheFajimid 
Caliph al-Mustansir(427 — 487 = 1035 — 1094), they 
migrated to North Africa (Kairawan) where after 
considerable fighting they conquered the Djiris, 
the former governors in the Fatimids, then the 
real lords of the country Many tribes in Africa 
trace their descent from Hilal 

The migration of the B. Hilal to Africa and 
the wars which they had to wage during the 
conquest of the country form the historical back- 
ground of a collection of heroic tales and love 
stories, the romance or rather epic, Sira Banl 
Hilal (History of the B. Hilal) which exists in two 
recensions [Sira al-Shamiya and Sira aUHidjtazlya) 
containing three cycles. 

The first cycle describes the history (the 
Sha proper) of the B. Hilal in Bilad al-Sarw 
wa 'Ubada. Two sons, Cjabir and Cjubair, are bom 
to al-Mundhir, son of Hilal, by his two w’ives 
Hadhba^ and 'Adhba^ on the same night. Djubair 
goes off with his mother and afterwards becomes 
Sultan in Nadjd. — The Emirs Hazim and Rizl^ 
of the line of Djabir rule in Bilad al-Sarw. Rizk 
marries al-Khadra, the daughter of the Sherif of 
Mecca, whom he had aided against the king of 
RUm. She bears him a son, the dark Barakat, 
afterwards called Abu Zaid (Zed). HUzim’s suc- 
cessor IS his son Sirham (Sarhan), the latter is 
succeeded by his son Hasan, who marries KharmS, 
queen of the Yemen, after conquering the fire- 
worshippers in the land of Bardhakha, against 
whom ^arma had appealed for help. India is 
conquered with the help of Abu Zaid and Hasan 
then goes with Kharma to Bilad al-Sarw wa-'Ubada. 

The second cycle deals with the migration 
(rthla) of the Banu Hilal to the land of Nadjd. 
A famine drove the Hilal from Bilad al-Sarw to 
Nadjd, where they were received in the most 
kindly fashion by king Ghanim and his sons DhPab 
(Diyab, of the line of Djubair) and their people, 
the Banu Zughba. The Hilal conquer the kmg 
al-HaidabI, who was chief of the seven rulers of 
Nedjd; Hasan, who marries al-Nafila, sister of 
Dhi^ab, then rules in Nedjd with vassal kings. A 
war breaks out between DhFab, who kills two of 
Hasan’s brothers, and AbU Zaid; submits 

and peace reigns. 

The third cycle deals with the migration of 
the HilSl to the west [Taghrlba) and their wars 
with the Zanatl Caliph in Tunis. In 460 = 1068 
Abu Zaid with his retinue goes to Tunis to seek 
a more productive dwelling-place on account of the 
famine reigning in Nadjd. Sa'ds, the daughter of 
the Zanatl Caliph, who falls deeply in love with 
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Mir®I (Mar^I), one of AbU 2 ^id*s companions, uses 
her influence on their behalf. Abii Zaid then returns 
to Na^d and the BanH HilSl begin their migration 
westw&ds. After many adventures (the expedition 
into the land of the Persians with the seven SultSns 
and their battles there, the capture of al-MSriya, 
daughter of the Ka<JI Budair, the battles with al- 
Qba^bfin, king of the Kurds and Turkomans, with 
al-Bardawll b. Rashid (Baldwin I, 1109 — 1 1 18) al- 
SerkasI Ibn NSzib, al-Firmand. the ruler of Egypt, 
al-Madi, the king of Bilad al-Sa'id, etc.) they enter 
the land of the Zanatl Caliph. Al-Zanatl advanced 
against the Hilal and kills two of Dbi^ab’s brothers. 
After al-ZanBtl had been killed with the help of 
Cbl^ab, the struggle begins for the possession of 
the seven thrones and the fourteen citadels of the 
western land. Hasan and Abll Zaid are treacherously 
murdered by DJji^ab. The orphans endeavour to 
avenge these murders. Under the leadership of 
Burai^i^, son of Hasan and nephew of DhPab, and 
al-Qjaziya, Hasan’s sister, they go out against 
^i^ab and slay him, after he has killed Dj^^iya 
by a kick. BuraiVi^, who then takes the throne, 
by his tyrannical rule arouses a general rebellion 
among the B. Zughba in which he loses his life 
at the hands of Nasr al-Din, son of ^i^ab. 

Of the two chief heroes of the romances, Abll Zaid 
and Dhi^gb, only the latter is found in history, but 
there he plays only an unimportant part, like Roland, 
the hero of the epic of the Charlemagne cycle. 

The brief synopsis here given only covers the 
mam outlines of this romance, so highly valuable 
for philology and the history of Arab culture, 
which contains a great number of separate stories. 
Cf M. Hartmann, Die Bent Hilal-Geschichten in 
the Zettschr fur afrikan, und ocean, Sprachen,^ 
iv. 289 sqq, 

Btbltograp kyi Besides the Btbl, to AbU 
Zaid Hamdanl, Df aztra,^ p. 50, g, 84,19, 
i,-.x3, 4-5^ 136,51 263, aa~a3;Bakri, C?r(7- 

graphtsches Worterbuch,^ p, 149, 275, 354, 603, 
694 — 695, 751, 764; Yakut, Mu^djatn,^ Index; 
Tabail, Annales,^ 1. 1591, 1655; 111. 1338, 1339 
and Index, Ibn al-Athir, Chrontcon,^ ii. 131, 199; 
vii. 9, 12 — 13; viii.476; IX. 388— 390; X. 30— 
31; XI. 122, 139; A^ant,^ xii. 50, 52; xix. 77, 
81 and Index; Ibn KhaldUn, Hutoire des Ber- 
beres,^ i. 27, 29; Maiinzi, Abhandlung uber die 
in Agypten emgewanderten arab Stamme (ed 
Wilstenfeld) in Gottmger Studten,^ 1847 (li.) 
p. 421, 424 and 461, 464; Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur Vhistotre des Arabes avant Vtslamtsme,^ 
i. 310, 316; ii. 476; lii. 245; F Wilstenfeld, 
Genealogtsche Tabellen,^ Part. 11., Table F. 15, and 
and Register p. 223 — 224. (J. Schleifer.) 

HILAL al-§ABI. [See al-sabI.] 

HILALI, the pen-name of Badr al-DIn. Of Ca- 
ghatSi origin and bom at Astarabad he was edu- 
cated at Herat, and was patronised by ‘All Sher. 
The fullest account of him is by Sam Mlrzl who 
was a friend of his. (See Silvestre de Sacy in Not, 
et Extraits,^ iv. 285). The account there given of 
his begging to be put to death by a certain young 
man is not in the B. M. copies of the Tuftfat- 
S(imi and may be an interpolation. Hilall’s best 
known poem is the iS^ 3 A u Darwish u Ga- 

d3). Babur severely criticises its morality, and Rieu, 
II, 656, seems to take the same view, but Profes- 
sor Eth6 claims it to be a spiritual poem, and has 
translated it into German versh, Morgenl&nd, Stu^ 
ditHy p. 197—282. See India Off. Cat,,^ N®. 1426, 


p. 783, Hilali was put to death as a Sbl^a heretic 
by ^Ubaid Allah (Shaibanrs sister’s son) in 939 

(*532-1533). 

Bibliogr aphy\ Sam Mirza’s biographies; 
Sprenger’s Cat, Libraries of the King of Qudh ; 

Memoirs trans. Erskine, p. 196, and Pavet 
de Courteille, i. 41 1 ; JNahib al^Siyar,^ ed. Bombay, 
Part hi., vol. iii. 350, where he is called Mawlana 
NCr al-din ; Eth6 in Grundriss der iran PhiloUh 
gte,^ li. 228, 246, 297, 301. (H. Beveridge.) 
I^ILP (a.), a league or confederacy, ori- 
ginally of tribes or clans, which had previously 
formed more or less closed units. The ceremonial 
act by which the alliance was usually completed 
seems to have had for its object the uniflcation of 
the previously separated groups. Cf. Job. Pedersen, 
Den Semiitske Ed etc , Copenhagen 1912, p. lo, 
20 — 32 (German ed , Der Eid bei den Semiten^ 
1914, p. 7, 21 — 31), where it is made probable 
that the idea of *^sweari^” is not the fundamental 
notion in the root ff^I^F but has developed out 
of the notion of confederacy. 

The parlies . by the league , became hulaf^ 
(sing. Juilif) to one another; a single individual 
could also enter into a hilf with a tribe. In this 
case the conception of ^tlf coincides often with 
that of ^twar. 

Some confederacies are worthy of special men- 
tion, e. g. the Ntif a/~Mutaiyabin^ the league which 
‘Abd ManSf formed with several Kuraish clans 
against the ‘Abd al-Dsr, when the latter declined 
to give up their privileges. The name a/-Mu(atyabun 
(the perfumed) is said to be derived from the fact 
that the confederates dipped their hands in a 
vessel of tib (perfume) at the Ka‘ba and then 
rubbed the Ka‘ba. The Mufatyabun are mentioned 
in a letter of Muhammad to the Khuza‘a. — 
The ‘Abd al-Dgr on their part formed a league 
with othei clans and were called sl-Ahiaf (Ibn 
Hisham, ed. Wilstenfeld, p. 84, sq.] Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kttab al’Mdarif ed. Wilstenfeld, p. 294; al- 
Ya^kubT, ed. Houtsma, i. 287 sq,\ al-Mas^Qdl, Pans 
edition, iii. 120 , Caetani, Annalt dell Islam,^ 

i. Introd., §§ 85 — 87, li. i, anno 8, §§ 20—21 
and other sources and works given there). 

Hilf al^FudUl was the name of a league of se- 
veral Kuraish clans, who banded themselves toge- 
ther to intervene on behalf of those who were 
treated unjustly. At the formation of this confe- 
deracy Zamzam water, with which the edges of 
the Ka^ha had previously been washed, was drunk. 
The meaning of al-Fudul is uncertain; the most 
varied explanations are given by the Arab author- 
ities. Muhammad is said to have been present at 
the conclusion of this alliance and to have es- 
! teemed it very highly (this is also told of the 
I Hilf al-Mu^aiyabin,^ e. g. al-Tabari, TafHr,^ v. 35 
supra), it is related of al-Husain b. ®Ali that he 
once threatened an Umaiyad governor of Medina 
with the militia of the Hilf al-Fuf&l, {AgFSni*,^ 
xvi. 63 — 71; Ibn HishSxn, p. 85 sq.‘^ Ibn Kutaiba, 
/. r.; al-Mas^^dl, iv. 122 sqq,\ Caetani, o,c,^ i. in- 
trod. §§ 146, 147). Cf. also the (sing. 
cf. al-Xabari, i. 1914, 4, 2221, g, i©; Ibn Duraid, 
Kit, al^IiAlifS^-i cd. Wustenfeld, p. iii; 

Cairo 1316, li. 41, cf. 39>26J^y.; s. Ind.; 

Caetani, 0. r., i. ii. s. Ind.), the “bloodlickers” 
{Jjfa^at al-Dam\ Ibn Hish&m, p. 125; AgiSni^ 
vii. 26, 28; Caetani, a. f., i. Introd. §§ 169,170), 
the AkSbiii (al<^a%!lbl, i. 278 Agilbsl,^ xix. 
76 sq. ; Caetani, 0. r., i. Introd. $ 305, and passim)^iQ. 
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A hereditary right of the hallf confirmed by 
Kur^Sn iv. 37 (according to another view it refers 
to the brotherhood of the MuhadjirUn and Ansfir) 
was abolished by xxxiii. 6; cf. al-Tabari, Tafslr^ 
V. 31 — 355 Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch dts isla- 
mischen Gesetzes^ p. 239 note. 

In IslSm which was to make all its adherents 
brothers the hilf was condemned, the Prophet is 
made to say: la hilf a fi 'l~Islam^ but he is said 
to have recommended the fulfilment of obligations 
of alliances contracted in the EjSfidiya (cf. also 
al-Tabari, 0, r., v. 34, 17 

On leagues of the modern Arab tribes cf. Jaus- 
sen, Coulumes des Arabes au pays de Moab^p, 149 
and on the halt/ in BilSd Arhab (Yemen) 
see E. Glaser, Meins Retse durch Arhab und Hd- 
schid^ in Pelerm, Mttth.^ 1884, p. 177^. 

Bibliography \ In addition to the works 
already mentioned, Ltsan^ s. v. hlf^fdl (p. 42), 
rbb (p. 388), hbsk (p. 166), Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Essai sur VHtst. des Arabes etc ,1 254 
sq, (al-Mu^atyabiin) ^ i. 330 — 335 {al-Fudul)^ n. 
287 N., and passim (al-Rtbab)\ i 253 and 
passtm (al-Ahdbt£^)^ W. Robertson Smith, 
shtp and Marriage*^ ^ p. 53 sqq,^ Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites'^ ^ P* 3^4 479 

sq,\ Wellhausen, Rests arab, Hetdentum’^y-p. 12^ 
sq,y 128 ; Goldziher, Muh, Stud.^ 1. 63 — 69 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

l^ILL. [See halal.] 

al-HILLA , a town in the wilayet of 
Baghdad, the capital of the sandjak of the same 
name, with 30,000 inhabitants (Gurnet), was founded 
in 495 (iioi — 1102) by Sadaka b. Mansur al- 
Mazyadl and given the name Hillat BanI Mazyad 
(settlement of the B. Mazyad) The site was hap- 
pily chosen by the vigorous Arab emir on the 
site which had once been occupied by the famous 
city of Babel, ruins of which still exist some miles 
up the nver. The river, which flows past the town 
and which has since about the vith (xii^h) century 
been regarded as Euphrates proper, was regarded 
by the Arab geographers as an arm of the main 
stream and was called Nahr Sflra al-Asfal. Even 
before the foundation of Hilla there was a flourish- 
ing town here, called al-Djami^ain, on the left 
bank, while Sadaka built his town on the oppo- 
site side. The bndge of boats, by which commu- 
nication between the two banks was carried on, 
soon became the main passage accross the river 
on the road from Baghdad to KSfa, which had 
previously led via Kasr ibn Hubaira. Hilla as a 
result rapidly began to flourish and down to the 
present day has always been a centre of great 
importance, from the military point of view also 
Bibliography'. YaVut, Mu^fBam ii. 322 
sq.\ Ibn il^ubair, ed. de Goeje, p. 214; Ibn 
Ba|tu(a, 11. 97; Ritter, Erdkttnde.^ xi. 783 sqq. 
(where the older travellers are given), Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate P* 7 *j 
Cuinet, La Turqute d^Aste^ 111. 160 sqq, 
al-UILLI, SafI al-DIn ^Abd al-^AzIz b. Sa- 
rXyX, an Arab poet, born on the 5th Rabf II 
677 (26*h Aug. 1278) at Hilla on the Euphrates, 
settl^ at the court of the Urtu^ids of MSrdIn 
and sang their praises. In 726 (1326) he went to 
Cairo to the court of al-Malik al-NSsir but soon 
returned to Mardin and died in 750 (1349) or 
752 (1351) in Ba^dSd. As a rule he only fol- 
lows in the footsteps of his predecessors in his 
very numerous poems. Only in popular poetry did 


he introduce an innovation by inventing a kind 
of muwa shsh ah,^ called muifamman. 

The collection entitled Durar al-Nui^ur , in 
which the fame of the Urtujcid al-Malik al-Man- 
sHr of Mardin is sung, contains 29 poems each 
of 29 distiches, all of which begin with the same 
letter and end with the letters of the alphabet in 
order. A poem entitled al-Kafiya al-badtlya is 
devoted to the praise of the Prophet and was 
annotated by the author himself. The Kitdb al^ 
^d(il al-hali is a treatise on the metres of po- 
pular poetry called za^al.^ mawali,^ kankUn,^ and 
kuma. His Diwan was printed in Damascus (1297 — 
1300) and Bairut (1300), a poem in honour 01 
Malik al-Salih Abu ’ 1 -Makarim was translated by 
G H. Bernstein into Latin (Leipzig 1816). 

Bibliography, Brockelmann, Geschichte d* 
arab. Liter atur.^ ii. 159 sq . ; Huart, Arabic Litera^ 
ture^ p. 323; I. Pizzi, Letteratura araba,^^, 321; 
Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs^ p. 
449-450, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat,^ i. 279 — 
287 (356—366 ed. 1283); Weijers, Orientalia,^ 
11. 293; M. Hartmann, Das MuwaVsah,^ p. 76. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-HILLI, the native of Hilla [q. v.], the name 
of three esteemed ImSmiya theologians. 

I. Nadjm al-DIn Dja^far b. Muhammad, 
called al-Muhalcl^ik, died about 674 (1275), 
author of the Shara^H' aUIslam,^ the standard hand- 
book on ^I'i law (translated into Russian by Ka- 
sembeg, into French by Querry). 

2 Djamal al-Din al-Hasan b. al-Mutah- 
har, called ’^Allama, died in 726 (1326), author 
of the Khula^at al-Akwal,^ besides other treatises. 

3. Ahmad b. Fahd, died m 806 (1403), 
“Shaikh al-Muta^akhkhirIn^\ 

Bibliography Khunsarl, Rawdat al- Dj an- 
nat,^ lith. Teheran 1307, pp. 20, 145, 235, 
Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab. Litter i. 4065 
11 164. (Louis Massignon.) 

HILMEND [See helmand.] 

I^IMALA [See hama^il.] 
al-HIMAR (a), the ass. Tame (al-ahlt) and 
wild {al-wahihit alfara^) are distinguished. Some 
of the tame asses are beasts of burden, others are 
ridden, many of the latter are very swift. The ass 
can find its way again by a road even though it 
has only traversed it once before; its hearing is 
keen and it suffers little from disease. The ass is 
of special importance in Persia, Syria and Egypt. 
Many Arabs will not ride an ass out of pride, 
and It IS not considered proper to mention the 
ass by its real name in good society. Its bray is 
exceedingly repulsive; the dog howls with pain 
when It hears it. When an ass brays, it has seen 
a devil , when a cock crows, it has seen an angel. 
If a stone be tied to an ass’s tail, it will not 
bray. When an ass sees a lion, it stands still or 
runs at the lion; it is said to be saved thereby. 
If a man is bitten by a scorpion, he should sit 
backwards upon an ass and the pain then passes 
to the ass. The uses of various parts of the ass 
in medicine are innumerable 

Wild asses are so like one another that no 
man can distinguish them. The he ass is very 
jealous; when he sees a young male, he tears his 
testicles out with his teeth for fear he should 
cover a she ass, when he grows up. The she ass 
knows this and therefore shortly before foaling 
she goes to some inaccessible place and does not 
return to the herd until her foal has hard hoofs 
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and can run swiftly. It is further remarkable that 
individuals never separate from the herd, even 
though there are thousands of them. Hunting 
wild asses is therefore very easy. The hunter 
hides in a narrow pass and waits till a wild 
ass comes along and then kills it. The others 
could escape if they fled back, but as they re- 
main together, the hunter is able to slay as many 
as he cares. This however does not agree with 
the descriptions of hunting scenes collected by 
G. Jacob from the poets. 

There is a breed called called after 

a stallion of Kisr3 Ardaahlr which bred with wild 
asses or those that had run wild. These are the 
finest and swiftest among wild asses. According 
to some authors, the wild ass reaches an age of 
200, according to others, 800 years. 

Bibliography \ KazwInI, ed. Wilstenfeld, i 
376, Damlri, II ay at al-Hayawan^ ed. Cairo, i. 
200; Ibn al-Baitar, see Leclerc in Notices et 
extr,^ i. 458; Jacob, Studien in arab, Dtchtern^ 
ill. 1 15; Polak, Persten^ ii. 99; Reitemeyer, Be- 
schreibung Agyptens im Mittelalter^ p. 73. 

(J. Ruska.) 

(pronounced Homs) is situated in the 
great Orontes plain of Central Syria, about a mile 
from the Orontes (Nahr al-'^Asl) on a canal con- 
nected with it. The town, which has 50,000 inhabi- 
tants (of whom 15,000 are orthodox Greeks), is 
the capital of a Liwa^ under a ks’immakam and 
belongs to the wilayet of Damascus. It is connected 
by railway with Tripolis, with Ham5 and Aleppo, 
and with Damascus via Rayak 

Hims (called ^Emesa’ by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; on the various forms see the article ^Emesa’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa's Pealencycl) is not one of the 
towns founded by the Seleucids, the town is first 
mentioned by Phny, in the time of Pompey 
the adjacent Arethusa (Restan) was the seat of 
an Arab dynasty (see Marquaidt, Romtsche Staats- 
verwaltung^ i. 245). Emesa was the birthplace 
of the Emperor Elagabalus, who rebuilt with 
great splendour the famous temple of the sun-god 
here from whom he took his name , and fur- 
thered the prospeiity of the town in every way 
by granting it privileges. In the Byzantine period 
also when we already find the name it 

was a flourishing city and the see of a bishop 
At the end of the year 13 the inhabitants con- 
cluded a treaty with the Arabs by which by paying 
a sum of money they secured peace to protect their 
trade. In the beginning of 14, with the help of a 
Byzantine garrison, they w'ere able to ward off an 
attack on the town but it fell to the Arabs at 
the end of the year after a two months’ siege. 
They seem to have left the town again next year, 
at least, it is several times said that it surren- 
dered to Abu 'Ubaida in 16 and received a grant 
of protection. On the division of Syna into mili- 
tary districts Hims became the capital of a ^und 
[q. V.] It rebelled under MarwSn II, was taken by 
storm and severely punished. As a rule the ^und\ 
of Him^ and Aleppo were administered by the 
same governor. We possess information on the 
revenues of Hims for various periods [cf. halab]. 
While the figures for Hims are wanting in the 
Dj irak al-Dawla and in al-MukaddasI , we still 
possess al-Yaknbl’s and al-l§fah5nl’s figures. The 
yield of the taxes of Hiro$ (cf. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems^ p. 44-^48) (reckoning the 
diDttr at 10 shillings) was: 


a, for the reign of HarUn al-Raghld (170 — 193), 
according to a quotation from al-I^ahshiy3n’s 
Kitab al- JVuzarS\ 320,000 dinars and xooo camel- 
loads of dried grapes (the vineyards of Hims 
were famous and were o^y destroyed during the 
Crusades). 

3. for the year 204 (KudSma’s NitSb al-KharTl^f) 
118,000 dinars (the same sum is given by 
Isfahanl, quoted by Ibn KhurdSihbih). 

c, for the year 250, according to Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, 340,000 dinars. 

d. for the year 278, 220,000 dinars (al-Ya'knbi, 
who wrote about this time). 

The low figures given by Kudama, al-Isfahanl 
and al-Ya^khbl are due to a different method of 
calculating the revenue ; they have perhaps deducted 
the salaries of the officials or other administrative 
expenses in their calculation. 

Under the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla [q.v.] Him§ 
passed under the rule of the kings of Halab and 
was frequently granted them as a fief. Among 
those who there held it we may mention Saifs 
cousin, the famous poet Abu Firas ^All, whom 
Sa'd al-Dawla deprived of the town. In 367 he 
granted Hims to his general Bakdjfir, whose govern- 
ment of It was highly praised , a minaret of archi- 
tectural interest (with Kufic inscription) dates from 
his time. During this period Hims suffered from 
the repeated ravages of the Byzantines. In 475 it 
belonged to the notonous Bedouin chief Khalaf b. 
Mulahb (cf. M Hartmann, Zeitschr* </. Deutsch, 
PaL Verem,^ xxiv. 49 — 66), who recognised the Fa- 
timid caliph as his overlord Enraged at this and 
moved by the complaints of Khalafs subjects against 
his cruelty, the Saldjuk Sultan ordered the Emir of 
Syria to take him prisoner. He was besieged in 483, 
captured and brought in a cage to Isfahan. Hims 
was granted to Sultan Tutush from whom his son 
Ridwan inherited it. He granted Hims in 491 to 
his stepfather Djanah al-Dawla, who was murdered 
by the IsmaHlites in 491. Later we find an Emir 
Karadja (perhaps identical with the vassal lord of 
Harran, one of MalikshSh’s mamlUks. After his 
death in 506 his son Khirkhan [see HAM A] suc- 
ceeded him and died in 523 His children, who 
were still minors, suffered a great deal from Zangl’s 
efforts to conquer Hims, till their guardian in 530 
exchanged the city for Palmyra and Rahba with 
Shihab al-Din Mahmud, king of Damascus. The 
latter at first granted it in fief to his vizier Onor, 
but after long negotiations finally transferred it to 
his stepfather Zangi in 532 (Onor received other 
towns in compensation) Nur al-Din inherited it 
from Zangi and his son Isma^ll from him, till 
Saladin received it in 570. Four years later he 
appointed his cousin Muhammad b. Shurkfih ruler 
of it. With one interruption (it was taken by al- 
Nasir Yfisuf II of Aleppo in 646 and ceded to 
him, but seems only to have remained a short time 
m his possession), his descendants remained rulers 
of Hims till 66 1; they had readily opened their 
gates to the Mongol l^an HnlagU. From 661 it 
was governed by deputy - governors , sometimes 
attached to Hama, sometimes to Damascus. In the 
xvii^b century an agha of a native family ruled 
there, independent of the Pasha of Damascus. In 
the xix^h century Hims passed, like Aleppo, under 
Egyptian rule (1831 — 1840) but it suffered so 
much from the arbitrary conduct [cf. ^alab] of 
the officials that a rebelhon broke out, which was 
with difficulty suppressed. 
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Only a few insignificant ruins of the city wall 
(see plan) and gates survive, while of the citadel, 
which was destroyed by Ibrfihlm Pasha, a tower 
with an inscription of the year 594 of Saladin's 
cousin^ Muhammad b. ^irkUh^ and a gate still stand 
(sec plan). The mausoleum of the great general 
KhSlid b. al-Walld and his wife Fadda (plan 15) 
has recently been rebuilt. (The valuable inscriptions 
were previously copied by van Berchcm, Freiherr 
V. Oppenheim and M. Sobemheim). A number of 
mills on the Orontes belong to Hims, of which 
one, as the Arabic inscription shows, belongs 
to the year 824 a.h. and another with Turki'^h 
inscription to the year 975 (N.B. this is the only 
Turkish inscnption of this period in Syria). The 
most interesting building is the great mosque (plan 
II), in which half of the cathedral is said to have 
been incorporated at the beginning of the period 
of Muslim rule. Hersfeld wntes the following 
note on it: The great mosque lies in the 
centre of the bazaar and is entered from the south 
of It. The mam entrance, on the west side, leads 
through a vaulted passage into the court, and a 
side entrance on the east leads directly into the 
l^aram. The haram is an oblong space with two 
naves each with 13 cross-vaultings. There is a small 
dome above the bay before the simple mihiSb. 
In the west is a second, older mihrSb with gold 
mosaic, which seems to belong to the earliest 
Muslim period. The court facade of the haram 
shows that the plan has undergone many alterations. 
This wall was apparently originally the wall between 
the main and side nave of a basilika church of 
quite an unusual type : 4 large arches alternating with 
3 double-storied sections, each of 5 small arches. 
The columns and capitals, of which many he m 
the court of the mosque are remains of the ancient 
building. This court is oblong, surrounded by 
narrow cloisters, quite unadorned. An estrade with 
basin and mihr^b almost fill it. Beside it, on the 
west, is a well with a cupola resting on six an- 
tique columns. 

Btbltogr aphy . See the article halab. Epi- 
graphy some inscriptions have been discussed 
by V. Berchem in Inscriptions de Syrte^ Cairo, 
1897, p 54 — 56 and in Frhr. v Oppenheim’s 
Inschriften aus Syrien etc, p 4 — 13. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

HIMYAR, the name of an ancient stock 
in South Arabia. The foim blomeritae, 'O/^ifpT- 
raiy in the classical authors suggests a diminutive 
formation; the Arabic form now usual is only 
found in Theodoros Anagnostes (vi^h century a. d ), 
Hist, eccles,^ 11. ch. 58 (cf. Nicephoros Callistos, 
Htst eccles,^ xvi. ch. 37) in the form 
or Nonnosos, who went to Aksum and 

South Arabia as the envoy of Justinian, and fol- 
lowing him, Malalas use the form 'AjuipTra/, which 
goes back to the Ethiopian Hem5r. The form 
found in inscriptions is H-m-y-r-m with mfmation 
and the plural ^-h-m-r-n, which presumably is to 
be pronounced Ahmttran (= al-AhmUr). 

According to the Arab authorities, the Himyar, 
who were divided into a number of smaller tribes, 
lived around Lahdj^ in the district of ZafSr and 
Rida^ and also to the east in Sarw Himyar and 
Nadjd Himyar. The Homeritae are first mentioned 
in Aelitts Galluses account of his expedition to 
South Arabia in 25 b, c., preserved in Pliny, Hist. 
Nat.^ vi. § 161, with the note that they are “the 
most numerous tnbe^* {numerosissimos esse)\ ac- 


cording to Strabo, xvi. ch. 4, § 21, at the time 
of the Roman invasion Mariaba, i. e. MaMb, the 
capital of Saba^ belonged to llasaros who ruled 
over the Rhammanites. This statement most pro- 
bably refers to Tllfiharah Ya^dub, king of Saba* 
and Dhtl Raidfin, i e. of the Sabaeans and IJim- 
yarites, who is known from inscriptions. When 
the anonymous Pertplus Maris Erythraei was 
written (about 70 A D ), the Himyarites ruled the 
greater part of South Arabia, namely, the coast 
of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean up to the 
frontiers of Hadramawt, with the corresponding 
interior, including the land of the Sabaeans; they 
also held a portion of the East African coast 
(Azania). Their king Chariba5l “the legitimate 
ruler of the Himyarites and Sabaeans” resided in 
Zafar (Z-f-r in inscriptions , in addition to the 
form with T — TcK^eip. Tii(p»pov. Ttip<pxpa^ Tippet 
and Taphra — the spelling with S, Sapphar, is 
also found, in Pliny and Ptolemy; Ethiopian Safkr ; 
not to be confused with the port of the same 
name on the Indian Ocean), which remained the 
chief city of South Arabia till the Persian occu- 
pation. This ruler was on friendly terms with the 
Romans He seems to be identical with the Kari- 
ba^il W-t-r YunSm king of Saba and of Dhu 
RaidSn, of the inscriptions, coins of whom are 
also known, struck in Raidan The passing of the 
hegemony of South Arabia from the Sabaeans to 
the Himyar took place about the end of the second 
century B. c and may have been partly brought 
about by the discovery of the sea-route to India 
by the admirals of the Ptolemies, whereby Saba* 
lost its importance as the centre of the oveiland 
trade of South Arabia. Greek and Roman sources 
are alike silent regarding the further history of the 
Himyarites down to the iv^b century, the inscrip- 
tions so far discovered give a senes ot kings’ names 
but w'lthout precise dates. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine II. (337 — 361) Christianity was 
introduced by the Indian Theophilos, a native of 
Diu; he built churches in 'Aden and Zafar and other 
towns; even at this time there were numerous 
Jewish communities there (Philostorgius,Zfjr/, ecc/cs,^ 
iii ch 4). According to another account in Theodo- 
ros Anagnostes, /. r., the conversion of the Himya- 
rites did not take place till the reign of Anasta- 
sius (491 — 518). About the middle of the ivd^ 
century the Abyssinians, the *-h-b-sh-n of the 
inscriptions, 1 e. the rulers of AksUm, found a 
firm footing in South Arabia and Aeizanas, the 
king of AksUm, a contemporary of Constantins II, 
ID his inscriptions includes among his titles that 
of “king of the Himyarites and of RaidSn”. The 
Abyssinian invasion seems to date back as early 
as the third century; Marcianus (beginning of the 
ivth century) calls the Homeritae an Ethiopian 
people, and this description is often repeated 
in the older Byzantine writers. The Roman em- 
perors were in regular commumcation with them 
(see Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ 
XXXI. p. 73), partly in the interests of trade and 
partly to secure their support against the Sas- 
sanians who were endeavouring to penetrate into 
South Arabia through ‘^Oman. About 521 the na- 
tive princes under DhU Nuwls (Dunaas, Dimnos, 
Damianos of the Greek sources) aroused a serious 
rebellion against the Abyssinian invadeis. QbCl 
Nuwas, who is said to have professed Judaism 
and to have organised the persecution of Christians 
in Nedjran, which has become famous through 
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''the martyrology of St. Arethas, fell in 526 in battle 
with Kaleb Ela-Asbal^a, king of Akstlm, and the 
land passed under the sway of an Abyssinian 
dynasty, whose founder, Ela-Abraha, made himself 
independent of Aksum a few years after the with- 
drawal of Kaleb Ela-Asbaha. We possess an authen- 
tic source for his history and his relations with 
Byzantium, Persia and Abyssinia, as well as with 
the GhassSnids and other Arab princes, in the 
great inscription of Ma\ib of the year 540, m 
which he also gives an account of the restoration 
of the great dam. In this period arose the “laws 
of the Himyarites” and other apocryphal works, 
which are associated with the name of St. Gre- 
gentios, bishop of Zaf^r under Ela-Abraha, and his 
successor (Migne, Patrol, Graeca,^ vol. 86, 1. coll. 
563 — 784). In the reign of the Emperor Justin II, 
about 570, the Himyar chiefs invited the Persians 
into the country. MasrUki the last ruler of the 
dynasty of Ela-Abraha (corrupted to Sanaturkes 
in Theophanus Byzantius), fell in battle with the 
Persians, who placed the country under military 
occupation, leaving the various districts {nttkhlaf) 
unter native princes. The Persian governors (jnar- 
zuban) resided in San^5^. When Muhammad sent 
his first envoys to the Yemen, the kingdom of 
the Ilimyar, as such, had long ceased to exist 
and the new religion was adopted without appre- 
ciable opposition by the Himyar chiefs, as well 
as by the descendants of the Persians, the so-cal- 
led Abna\ 

The inscriptions hitherto found in South Arabia 
in the local alphabet, which we usually call Him- 
yaritic inscriptions , belong to widely varying 
periods, from about 700 b. c. to about 550 A. D 
and only a few fragments among them owe then 
origin to the Himyar in the narrower sense of 
the word. Linguistically they fall into two mam 
groups, the Sabaean and Minaean insciiptions, 
the Himyar texts belong to the former group. The 
coins hitherto discovered — almost all silvei — 
apart from a few of the earlier issues, are on the 
other hand mainly to be ascribed to the Himyar. 
The alphabet (called musnad by the Arabs, which 
however in the inscriptions only means ‘inscrip- 
tion’), a variety of the Phoenician alphabet adapted 
to the Ethiopian, contains all the consonants of 
the Arabic language with the addition of a variant 

of the sibilant (j*». The Sabaean-Himyar language 

is an Arabic dialect which is distinguished from 
northern Arabic by certain grammatical peculiari- 
ties (mimation instead of nunation, replacement 
of the article by the affix -5«, haf^al for ^af^al 
in the iv^b form of the verb) and also in voca- 
bulary. On the other hand the supposition of the 
Arab philologists that the later South Arabian 
dialects or even the dialects of Mahra and KSra 
are offshoots from the ancient language of the 
Himyar has proved incorrect, although they have 
preserved in their vocabulary many roots and 
words, which are not known to Northern Arabic, 
but which are found in the inscriptions. 

Before the discovery of the inscriptions the ac- 
counts of the Arabs formed, with the scanty 
records in ancient and Byzantine authors , our 
only source for the ancient history of South Ara- 
bia. The tubba'^^'s of the Yemen are already men- 
tioned in the Kur^Sn and the kings of the Himyar 
were henceforth known injiistory by this name; 
we now know from the inscriptions that the 


kings of the Sabaeans and Himyar always called 
themselves malik and that tubba^ is a corruption 
of the name of the powerful family of Bata^ ot 
the tribe of HamdSn. The same inscriptions teach 
us that the statements in the literary sources on 
the Himyar kail and adhwa (kings and feudal 
lords) are for the most part based on misunder- 
standings. The lists of kings handed down in 
this way to us and the doings of individual tubbcPz 
are still more unreliable. In the ^ur^Sn we find 
allusions to the Old Testament story of the queen 
of Sheba, to persecution of the Christians by DhQ 
Nuw5s m Nedjran (not certain, see Zeitschr, der 
Deutsch Morgenl. Ges.,^ xxxv. 610 sqq,) and to 
the expedition of a tubba^ against Mecca. At quite 
an early period the expositors of the sacred book 
and the story-tellers at the court of the first ca- 
liphs began to devote attention to the ancient 
history of the country (Ibn ‘AbbSs, Ka% al-Ahbar, 
Wahb b. Munabbih, ‘^Abid b. §barya); although 
several of them belonged to Yemen, they made 
less use of genuine popular tradition than of foreign 
legends, e. g, the Alexander romance and Jewish 
traditions, and added other matter of their own 
invention. 

The last tiaces of this kind of historical research 
are popular works still eagerly read like the 
story of Bilkis and Dhu ’1-Karnain, the Sira Saif 
b Dh t V- Yazan,^ etc The works of three natives 
of South Arabia are much more serious however: 
al-Ti^dn ft Muluk Himyar of Ibn Hisham, the 
celebrated biographer of the Prophet, the IklilzxiA 
the Sifat Piyazlrat al-'^Arab of al-HamdSni, as well 
as the so-called ‘Himyarite kasida’ with commen- 
tary, and the lexicon Shams al-^Ulum of NashwSn 
(died 573) ; they read the ancient musnaP^,^ although 
their language was no longer entirely comprehensible 
to them, and used them m their genealogical and 
historical researches, how far they worked from 
old native traditions has still to be investigated, 
but in any case they were also independent of 
the scholars already mentioned. Only the informa- 
tion regarding the last century before IslSm can 
be used for the writing of history proper. 
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mti etnem Versttche der Archaeologte Yemens 
( Berlin 1 909 ). The Himyaritic Coins 
are described by G. Schlumberger, Le Tresor 
de San^a^ Pans 1880; Barclay V. Head, Num, 
Cbroft.^ N. S,y xviii 273, 284; xx. 303 — 310; 
D. H. Miiller, Sudar, Alterthumer tm Kunst- 
historischen Hof museum (Vienna 1899), p. 65 — 
78. The Arab traditions have been collected by 
A. Schultens , Htsioria Imperil yoctanidarum^ 
Harderovici Gelrorum 1786, and Caussin de 
Perceval in his Histoire des Arabes avant VIsla- 
misme\ cf. also the pertinent passages in Ibn 
IshSllc^ Ibn Kutaiba, Tabari, Hamza Isfahani, 
Mas^adl, Ibn Khaldun. On Nash wan and Ham- 
dani: v. Kremer, Die Himyartsche Kasstdeh^ 
Leipzig 1865, Ober die Sudar abtsc he Sage^ 
ibid. 1866, and Altarabische Gedtchte uber 
die Volkssage von Yemen.^ ibid. 1867; D. H. 
Miiller, Zeitschr d Deutsch, MorgenL Ges , 
XXIX. 620 — 628, Sudarabische Studten^ Vienna 
1877, Die Bur gen und Schiosser SuJarabtem.^ 
i. and 11, ibid 1879 — 1881, with supplement 
in the Sudar ab. Alterthumer etc. , p. 80 — 
95; Captain W. F. Prideaux, The Lay of the 
Hmyarttes^ Sehore 1879 The main source for 
the historical geography is the ^tfat Dj a~ 
zirat al-^Arab of al-Hamd 5 ni (ed. by D H. Mul- 
ler, Leiden 1884 — 1891), cf. also the extracts 
from Ibn al-Mudjawir in Sprenger’s Post- und 
Retserouten des Orients.^ Leipzig 1864, on the 
South Arabian dialects see the Etudes sur les 
Dialectes de V Arabie Meridtonale of Count Land- 
berg, vol 1., 11., Leiden 1901 J77., and the works of 
A. Jahn and D. H Muller on Die Mehrl- und 
Soko(risprache in Sudarabische Expedition etc , 
111. and iv. (Vienna 1902). 

(J H. Mordtmann) 

HIND, daughter of the Meccan 'Otba b Rabija, 
of the family of ^Abd Shams, which was related 
to the Hashimids She was the wife of Aba Suf- 
yan, to whom she bore several children including 
Mu^awiya, afterwards Caliph. Tradition seems to 
take a special delight in drawing an unusually 
repulsive and no doubt caricatured picture of the 
short, stout woman, who certainly had a very 
passionate temperament. Her hatred of Muhammad 
was increased by the fact that Hamza killed her 
father in the battle of Badr. With other women 
she accompanied the Meccans on their expedition 
against Medina in the year 3 and was one of the 
most ardent m urging on the men to battle; when 
Hamza fell in the conflict on the hill of Uhud, she 
is said to have mutilated his body and bitten his 
liver. When the Prophet attacked Mecca in the 
year 8, she stormed against her cautious and far 
seeing busband who wished to hand over the city 
without striking a blow. According to some nar- 
rators, the Prophet on this occasion condemned 
her and a number of other people to death but 
afterwards pardoned her; this is probably only 
a malicious invention, as other writers make no 


mention of it and in some traditions she makes 
a very stormy appearance at the paying of homage; 
it is moreover very improbable that Muljammad 
would have injured by such an order the feelings 
of Abu SufySn, who had met his overtures halfway. 
Besides she had every reason to be content with 
the new regime as her son was made governor of 
Syria; according to one story, sh^ took part in 
the battle of the YarmUk with undiminished vigour 
by urging on the Muslims to circumcise with their 
swords their uncircumciscd opponents. In the end 
Abu SufySn divorced her and she is said to have 
vigorously revenged herself by various intrigues. 
Some traditions make her die in the reign of 
^Umai, others under 'Uthman. 

Bibliography'. Ibn HishSm, ed. Wiisten- 
feid, p. 466, 536 557, 562 580 

815, Wellhausen, IVaktdt.^ p. 102, 128, 133, 
324, 334, 344, 350, Ibn Sa^^d, ed. Sachau, li. 
I, 98; viii. 4, Tabari, Annales.^ ed. de Goeje, 

1. 1348, 1386, 1400 sq,, 1415 J7., 1642 J7., 

2766 sq.^ Beladhurl, ed. de Goeje, p. 135; 
Ya'l^Ubl, ed Houtsma, 11. 48, 61 , al-Isaba.^ iv. 
820—822. (Fk. Buhl.) 

HIND. The general name for India in Arabic 

and Persian chronicles and geogiaphy. The earlier 
wnteis generally make a distinction between Sind 
and Hind, the first name being confined to the 
countries boidermg on the Indus and Mihran, and 
the other to India beyond the limits of the Mu- 
hammadan conquest This is the use in Ibn Khui- 
d&dhbih, al-Mas^^Udi, Ibn Haw^al and al-BirunI, and 
IS clearly shown in Ibn Haw^^al’s map (reproduced 
in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. I. p. 32). In later 
times the name Hind was extended to embrace 
the whole of India, the term Hindustan being 
restricted to the Northern plain of the Ganges 
and DjamnS, and such is the modern use. After 
the invasions of the Ghaznawids and Ghorids it 
became less usual to speak of Sind as a separate 
country from Hind The name Hind is oiiginally 
identical with Sind, the Skr. sindhu ^a river’ be- 
coming hendu in the Avesta, and having first 
been applied to the R. Indus was extended to 
the country adjacent to it. 

Bibliography , Al-Mas'udi’s Encyclopaedia 
(transl. Sprenger), O. T. F., London 1841; 
Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India.^ Vol. I. (I^on- 
don 1867). (M Longworth Dames.) 

hindAl MIRZA, fourth son of Babur, 
born early in 1519. His real name was Muham- 
mad Abu ’ 1 -N 5 sir, but the name Hindal “Taker 
of India” was bestowed upon him by his father 
who was then meditating the conquest of India. 
Hmdal’s mother was Dildar Begam, so that he was 
the full brother of Gulbadan Begam, the Memoirs- 
wnter. He proved unstable and foolish, rebelled 
against his elder brother HumSyun, and had the 
fakir Bahlul brutally murdered in order to show 
his adherents that he would always be an irre- 
concilable rebel. He was killed in eastern Af- 
ghanistan, in November 1551, in a night-attack 
made by his brother K&mran on HumayUn’s camp. 
By this time, Hindal had become reconciled to 
HumayOn, and died, fighting for him. The good- 
natured monarch was inclined to lament his death, 
but Mun^im KliSn coolly told him that he was 
bewailing his own gain, for now he had one 
enemy the less (BSyazId Biyat’s Manusc. quoted 
by Erskine). HindSil was buried at KSbul, near his 
father. His daughter Ru]|^aiya Begam was Akbar’s 
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first wife, but had no children. She brought up 
Sh&h 22jahSn, and died in Agra at the age of 84 
in January 1626. (Blochmann 309). 

Bib liogr aphy\ BSbur’s Memoir s\ Gulba- 
dan Begam's do.; the Akbarn&ma\ Djawhar^s Me- 
moirs ; Erskine, History of BUbur and HumayUn ; 
Mu^^tamid, Ikbal nama^ Calcutta 1865, p. 251. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

HINDI , a modern Indo-Aryan vernacu- 
lar, descended from an earlier Prakrit, and com- 
prising two distinct languages, i. Western Hindi, 
spoken by more than 40 millions of persons in- 
habiting the Gangetic D5Sb and the country to 
the north of it, and 2. Eastern Hindi, spoken by 
22 millions in Awadh (and throughout India 
wherever men from Awadh have wandered in 
search of employment), Baghelkhand and Chat- 
tlsgarh. The chief dialects of Western Hindi are 
Hindustan! [q. v ], Bangaru, Bradj Bh5sh5, Ka- 
nawdji and BundSli ; only the first of these, under 
the appellation Urdu [q. v.] has been extensively 
used as a literary medium by the Indian Mu- 
hammadans. The names of a few Muhammadans 
are recorded who occasionally wrote verses in 
Brad] Bh5sli2. Abu ’1-Faid (commonly known as 
Shaikh Faidi), the friend of Akbar, and Faidi’s 
younger brother, Fahim, and Akbar’s great ge- 
neral, KhSn IGiSnan MTrz5 ‘^Abd al-Rahim , all 
wrote Hindi ddha'% (or couplets), doubtless under 
the influence of the strong interest which the em- 
peror took in Hindu thought and literature. Less 
illustrious poets of the same period were Saiyid 
Mubarak ^All Bilgraml (b. 1583), Saiyid Ibrahim 
(b. 1573) who became a Vaishnava and was known 
by the name of Ras Khan, and his pupil, Kadir 
Bajchsh* Such instances however are rare, and when 
Muhammadan poets, such as Amir IQiusraw, are 
said to have written Hindi verses, the dialect they 
employed was Urdu rather than any form of Bhashu. 
(ffourn. As, Soc Beng, XXII, 443) The legend 
that SaMi ever wiote verses in Hindi has been 
shown to be without historical foundation {Jouf n. 
As. Soc Beng xxi 513 et seq.) 

Eastern Hindi has three chief dialects, Awadhi, 
Baghell and Chattisgarhi. Works in Eastern Hindi 
by Muhammadan writers are rare; the most no- 
table IS the Padumawati of Malik Muhammad 
g)aisi, written in the Awadhi dialect about 1540, 
it IS a romantic epic founded on the story of the 
taking of Citor by ‘^Ala^ al-Din Khildji in 1303, 
the poet himself explains that the story is an 
allegory of the seaich of the soul for tiue wisdom 
Up to the early part of the nineteenth century 1 
all Hindi literature was m poetry; Hindi prose 
first took Its use under the influence of English 
officials, but the cultivation of it has been almost 
exclusively confined to Hindu writers and any 
account of it would therefore be out of place here. 

Bibliography G A. Grierson, The Mo- 
dern Vernacular Litei ature of Hindustan (Cal- 
cutta, 1889), Linguistic Survey of Indta.^ vols. 
vi, IX (Calcutta 1904 J^^.) ; Lhe PadumUwati 
of Malik Muhammad fatsi.^ ed. by G. A. Grier- 
son and M. M. Pandit Sudhakara DvivSdi. 
(Calcutta, 19x1). 

hindU-kush, a lofty and extensive range 
of mountains which forms an extension of the 
HimSlaya to the south-west from the region of 
the Pamir. It extends from about 75® E and 37® N. 
to about 66® E. and 35 N.*The continuation of 
the range further west bears various names (K5h-i- 


BSba, SiySh-Bubuk etc.) this portion being gene- 
rally known to modem geographers as the Paro- 
pamisus, although the Paropamisus of the ancients 
no doubt included the Hindu-kush* The name 
Caucasus was also used by the Macedonians, the 
name according to Arrian having been bestowed 
upon this range by Alexander's soldiers in flattery. 
The north-eastern part of the Hindu-Kush rivals 
the HimSlaya in the height of its peaks and the 
extent of its glaciers, some peaks being over 25 000 
feet in height, among these RakhipCsbl south of 
Hunza and Tira6mir west of Citral are among the 
best known. The extreme north-east HindU-kusb 
at its point of junction with the Pamir forms the 
boundary between three systems of drainage, those 
of the Indus, the Oxus and the Tarim, while 
further west it forms the watershed between the 
Indus and the Oxus, and can be traversed by 
several passes. From Hunza the Kilik Pass leads 
to Sariksl and Yarkand, and also to upper WakhSn. 
From YSsin and Mas«dj the Bar5ghil Pass leads 
also into WakhSn; and other passes from CitrSl 
into the same country. The most important pass 
from Citral is the Dorah Pass leading into Badakh- 
shan by the Warojij and Kok5a valleys, and the 
Mandal Pass gives communication also between 
Kafiristan and the Kok5a valley. North of KSbul 
the best known passes are the KhawSk, Kaushan, 
(or Ghgrband) and BSmiSn passes , by one of 
which Alexander crossed Bactria from KSbul and 
back again to that region on his Indian expedi- 
tion The central block of the mountains between 
the Kabul and Kunar river to the south and Badakh- 
shan, up to the high range between the Mandal 
and ^awak passes, is occupied by the wild and 
inaccessible country of KSfinstan. This has now 
come under Afghan rule since its conquest by 
‘^Abd al-Rahm5n, and the countries of BadakhshSn 
and Wakh5n to the north are also under the same 
rule, but in the north-eastern part of the southern 
slopes Citral, Yasin, Hunza-Nagar and Gilgit 
are politically attached to British India, and ttie 
Chinese empire embraces the nothern slopes from 
the Pamir eastwards. The pass of Bilmi&n was 
traversed in the 7*^ cent. a. d. by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsang who saw the gigantic Bud- 
dhist figuies on the face of the cliff which mo- 
dern travellers have found still in existence. In- 
vaders of India and Afghanistan have usually 
preferred the easier route over the passes near 
Herat, but the passes near KRbul have been used 
from time to time, Timur travelled by B&miftn on 
his return from India. Bfibar came from Kunduz 
to attack K&bul in 910 (1504) probably by the 
KaushSn Pass, and HumayUn followed the same 
route in 953 (1547) Shah CjahSn’s army under 
RSdjS Dj^gat Singh met with disaster in cros- 
sing the Hindfl-kush to attack the Uzbags in 1056 
(1645), tradition ascribes the name Hindu- 
hush “Hindd-slayer” to the losses undergone by 
his RS(]]put troops. Awrangzgb two years later ex- 
perienced great hardships in his retirement from 
Baikh in the same region and lost 5000 men. 
Bftbar gives a fairly minute descnption of the 
HindQ-Kush passes m his memoirs. He came into 
QhOrband from the Andarfiba valley, evading the 
army sent to watch for him in the Pandj^r val- 
ley, by which he would have come out of the 
mountains if he had made use of the Khawak 
Pass. It may be added that BSbar uses the name 
Hindu-kush which proves that the legendary ex- 
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planation of the word mentioned above is with- 
out foundation. In more modern times these pas- 
ses have been frequently traversed by Afjg^fin ar- 
mies. ^Abd al-RahmSn crossed the Hindu-kush m 
the middle of winter and his army suffered se- 
verely. According to Burnes the name HindU-Kush 
was originally used for one peak only, which is 
visible from both K&bul and Kunduz. 

Bibliography: Hiouen Thsang (trans. 
S. Julien) in Voyages des Pelertns Bouddhistes^ 
Vol. i. p. 36 (Paris 1857); BabaVs Memoirs^ 
transl. Erskme (London 1S29), pp. 133, 139, 
Erskine, Lwes of Babar and Hunidyun (Lon- 
don 1854) L 21 1, li. 333; Burnes.. Bokhara 
(London 1834), Vol. ii. ; Masson, Travels in 
Balochistan etc. (London 1844), 11. 15; Mohan- 
ravels in the Panjab etc., London, p. 86, 
InSyat KhSn, ^dh Dj ahdn-ndma in Elliott 
and Dowson, Hist, of India^ London 1877. 
Vol. vii.; Elphinstone, Hist, of Indta,^ 5*^ ed. 
London 1866, p. 583 (quoting Khaft IChan); 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh,^ Calcutta 
1880; Ploldich, The Indian Borderland,^ Lon- 
don 1901 ; do.. The Gates of India,, London 
1910; Robertson, The Kafirs oj the Hindukush,^ 
London 1900. (M. Long worth Dames) 

HINDUSTAN. [See India.] 

HINDUSTANI is the name given by Euro- 
pean scholars to that dialect of Western 
Hindi [q. v.] whose original home is the Upper 
Gangetic D 5 ab. As this dialect was in general 
use in the neighbourhood of the city of Dihll at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest, it came 
to adopted by the invaders as a lingua franca 
and was by them carried into all those parts of 
India in which Muhammadan rule prevailed. The 
various forms of this dialect are by native authors 
called by different names, but as employed by 
the Muhammadan invaders it was called zabdn-t- 
Urdu (the language of the camp) or urdu-i-mu^alld 
hi zabdn ; on to the original dialect as they found 
it used by their Hindu subjects, they grafted a 
vocabulary which was to a very large extent Per- 
sian, with a certain admixture of Arabic and 
TurkI words. As thus modified this dialect is knoun 
to those who speak it und write it only by the 
appellation UrdO, (the name HindHstanl never 
being used except under European influence)*, the 
reader is therefore referred to the article Urdu for 
an account of the language and literature. 

HINGLACJ, a shrine of great antiquity 
situated in the western part of the state of Las- 
Bela in Bal 56 istSn on the river HingOl not far 
from Its mouth. It may possibly be the temple of 
Mah^shwara mentioned by the Chinese pilgnm 
Hiian Tsang in the 7^1 century as existing in the 
principal town of Adhyavakila (Las-B€la). In mo- 
dern times it IS a Muhammadan shrine and Hindu 
temple of DurgS, the consort of §iva (MahSsbwara). 
The Muhammadan dedication is to BibI NSnf, a 
female saint who is venerated in other parts of 
Balo6istSn, and whom Masson, with some proba- 
bility, identified wiih the Nanaia of the Kush2n 
coins, the AnShita of Babylonia. There are said 
to be figures carved on the rocks in an inacces- 
sible site. 

Bibliography, Masson, Travels in Balch 
chistan etc, (London, 1844), Vol. iv. 3915 
Hughes, Balochistan (London 1877); Holdich, 
The Gates of India (London 1910). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 


HIPPOKRATES. [See bu^rAt ] 
al-!I^IRA, the capital of the Lakbmid 
kings, 3 Arab miles south of Knfa, an hour^s 
ride southeast of Nadjaf (Meghhed ^All), on the 
lake of Nadjaf, now almost dry close to the edge 
of the desert. The name is Aramaic (corresponding 
to the Syr. Arr/ 3 , and Hebr. hd^ir) and means 
literally “camp” but was transferred as a proper 
name to the permanent camp of the Lakhmid 
chiefs under Persian suzerainty, from which the 
city gradually developed. The date of its origin, 
placed by the Arabs in the time of Nebuchadnezar, 
cannot be accurately fixed; bishops of al-Hira are 
mentioned at the synods as early as the beginning 
of the fifth century a.d. For further information 
see the articles lakhm and ejAjohIma (now found 
in inscriptions, see Florilegtum de Vogue,^ p. 389, 
463 sqql). The situation was a favourable one as 
the country between Nadjaf and the Euphrates 
was intersected by canals and rich in cornfields 
and date-groves. The air is also celebrated for its 
salubrity. Among the inhabitants, as the mention 
of bishops shows, there were a numbei of Christians 
who professed the Nestorian creed. Among them 
were the family of the Hlra poet ‘^Adl b. Zaid. 
The Lakhmid princes themselves finally adopted 
Christianity and Hind, the mother of king ‘^Amr 
(reigned after 550), founded a monastery in the 
city. Near Hlra were a number of strongholds 
including the ‘white citadel’, built by a Persian 
king, Ibn Bukaila’s citadel and the citadel of the 
'Adasis of Kalb, cf. also the article al-khawarnak. 
Among the products of the city the saddles of 
al-Hira are mentioned by the ancient poets (Imru^ 
al-Kais, 4, 59, NSbigha, 5, 29). The town had reached 
a certain stage of civilization and poets gathered 
eagerly round the court of the kings. Traditions 
also relate that the art of writing was well 
known in Hlra and spread from there to Arabia. 
After the death of Nu'man III (602) the Persian 
kings incautiously abolished the system of Lakhmid 
vassals and placed Persian governors in the city, 
to whom the Arab pnnees were subordinate. This 
was still the arrangement m 633, when Khfilid 
attacked Hlra at the head of the Muslim army. 
The town surrendered without a battle and pledged 
itself to pay a considerable tribute. Its impor- 
tance henceforth ceased, although it existed till 
much later and is occasionally mentioned. The 
‘Abbasids did not choose it as a residence and 
the rise of Kufa threw it more and more into the 
background The Caliph Harun al-Ragfild however 
made a short stay in Hlra and erected buildings 
there, but this aroused great resentment in KQfa, 
so that he left the town. Under Mu^tadir (908 — 
932) It suffered like the rest of the Sawad from the 
raids of the Bedouins, so that the government had 
to send an army thither In the last half of the 
xil» century, it is described as extensive but thinly 
populated. The decline of the whole district after- 
wards affected Hlra severely so that in the end 
it utterly disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Its site is now pastureland where only a few low 
mounds and heaps of sherds recall its past. 

Bibliography', Tabari, Annales,^ ed. Jc 
Goeje, i. 821 sqq,,^ 853, 2016 sqq,,, 2038 
iii. 645 (see also the Index); BalSdhuri, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 241 sqq,,^ DInawarl, ed. Guirgas, 
p. 117; Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, vi. X05 ; 
viii. 131; Yakut, ed. Wtistenfeld, ii. 375 — 379; 
Bibliotheca Geograph, Arabicorumfx, 82; ii. 163; 
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vii, 192, 309; N61deke, Geschichte der Sassani- 
den^ p. 25, 348; Rothstein, Die Dynastie der 
Lakkfniden^ p. 12 — 40, 138; Wcllhausen, Sktz- 
ten und Vorarbettettn^ vi. 38 sqq,^ t%sq, \ Meiss- 
ner, Von Babylon nach den Ruinen von Hlra 
und Huarnak {Sendschreiben der Deutschen 
Orient GeseUschaft\ 1 901. (Fr. Buhl.) 
il^IRA^ (also written HarS^, and without hamza), 
a mountain some three Arabian miles from 
Mecca in a N. £. direction, facing Thabir [q. v.], 
so that these two are often mentioned together, 
and sometimes compared to two waves of the sea. 
Both are without water or vegetation other than 
a few thorns. Hira^ is higher than Ihablr, and is 
crowned by a steep and slippery peek, which 
the Apostle with some companions once climbed. 
Muhammad was in the habit of staying here with 
his wife, and it was in a cave of this mountain 
that he received his first revelation. Hence the 
present name Djabal Nur. The cave is still shown. 
On his return from al-TS^if Muhammad also hid 
himself here until he could enter Mecca. 

Bibliography', Ibn HishSm, p. 152, 251; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Chrontken der Stadt Mekka,^ I, 
426 All Bey, Travels,^ II, 65; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Arabta,^ i. 320 sq, (T. H. Weir.) 
HIRZ or ^URZ (a.) Amulet. [See hamX^il] 
l^ISAB or 'iLM al-Hisau, is the name given 
by the Arabs to the whole field of arithmetic; 
al-hastb,^ also al~hassab , is the calculator , arithme- 
tician. Arithmetic was one of the four propaedeutic 
or mathematical sciences Qulum rtyadtya or taHl- 
miya\ which, as in antiquity, comprised arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music. It is divided into 
two parts , theoretic or speculative (nazari\ 
which was sometimes also given the Greek name 
artl^ma^ik^ and is essentially based on the vii.^h — 
IX books of Euclid , and practical i^amali ) , 
arithmetic proper. 

About the year 770 Hindu scholars brought, 
along with their siddhantas (astronomical works), 
arithmetical lore to the court of Baghdad, no- 
tably the Hindu numeral system with the zero 
(Sanskr. sunya,^ Arab, ^tfr = empty). Recent re- 
searches (cf. F. Nau, Note d'' Astronomie syrienne 
in the Journal Asiatique,, series, Vol. 16, 
N®. 2, p. 258 sgq,) however make it possible that a 
knowledge of the Hindu numerals with the zero 
had reached Syiia even earlier, and that the Omay- 
yad conquerors of North Afiica and Spain perhaps 
brought the older so-called Ghubar figures (at 
ghubar = dust (on the counting-board) to the 
west from Syria, before the newer numerals spread 
in the east from Baghdad. 

But although these Indian numerals were known 
in certain circles of the learned, the great majority 
of Arab arithmeticians and astronomers were re- 
luctant to have anything to do with this ingenious 
Indian invention, just as at a later period in the 
Christian middle ages the Arabic numerals made 
very slow progress against the Roman, The ma- 
jority of the authors of Arabic arithmetics in the 
xi.ih century still wrote all the numbers out. Among 
the representatives of this conservative school we 
may mention al-Karyii (AbH Bakr Muhammad, c. 
970 — 1036) with his atKafi fi 'tHisab (the essen- 
tials of arithmetic); there is a manuscript of it 
in Gotha, of which A. Hochheim has published a 
German translation (Halle 1878 — 1880). Others, 
especially the authors of astronomical tables, made 
use of the old Semitic and Greek practice of using 


the letters of the alphabet as numerals (Arab. s=s 
HisUb atJQiumaf)^ cf. the edition of al-BattSn!*s 
tables by C. A. Nallino, 3 parts, Milan, 1899 — 
1907. As a champion of the use of Hindtl nu- 
merals m reckoning we may mention Muhammad 
b, MQsa al-Kb^arizml (780 — 840), the author of 
the oldest Arabic arithmetic known to us (only in 
a translation however) as well as of the oldest 
work on algebra and of the oldest astronomical 
tables. This arithmetic was translated into Latin, by 
whom is not known, and this translation edited by 
B. Boncompagni, Trattati ctarithmetica^ 1., Rome 
1857. — Among these users of Hindu numerals 
was a contemporary of al-Karyil, ^All b. Ahmad 
al-NasawI (c. 980 — 1040), who wrote al-Mukni^ 
fi U-Htsab at Hindi [the satisfying (account) of 
Hindu arithmetic]; this work has not yet been 
published in its entirety, on it cf. F. Woepeke 
in the Journal Asiatique^ 1863, i. 492 sqq, and 
N. Sutcr in Bibhoth, Mathem,,^ 3rd series, Vol. vii. 
(1906), p. 1 1 3- ii9.Aln these two contemporary 
works, the Kafl and the Muknf,^ the two schools 
of arithmetic were striving for supremacy ; it seems 
that in the east the Hindu arithmetic was for 
long neglected while in the west it was able to 
hold Its own. — Of arithmetical works by Arabs 
of the west, we may mention the Ktlab at^ghir 
fi ''tHisab (the “little book on arithmetic’*) by Abtl 
Zakarlya Muhammad al-Hassar, who probably lived 
in the XU century, of which the present wnter has 
published a translation of the most important 
sections in Btbltolh, Mathem,,^ 3rcl senes, Vol. li. 
(1901), p. 12 — 40, the Talhht^,^ a synopsis of the 
preceding woik by Ibn al-Bann5^ (c, 1260 — 1340) 
of which A. Marre has published a French trans- 
lation (Rome 1865, first appeared in the Atti deW 
accad, pontif, de Nuovi LtnceL Vol. xvii. 1864); 
lastly the Kasbf atAsrar ^an ^Ilm at Ghubar (re- 
velaAon of the secrets of the art of the GhubSr 
1 e. of counting with the numbers used by the 
Arabs of the west) by Abu ’1-Hasan ^All al-Ka- 
lasadi (died i486 in Tunis), of which F. Woepeke 
has published a French translation m the above 
mentioned Atti etc., Vol. xii. 1859; it was pu- 
blished in Arabic in Fez in 1315 = 1897-1898. 

We cannot here go into details of the methods 
of counting as space is limited but shall only 
emphasise a few points that differ from modern 
procedure. We may first mention that Muhiammad 
b. MusS, unlike the Hindus, begins addition and 
subtraction on the left hand side, the erasion of 
the left hand figures required for this purpose was 
facilitated for the Arabs by their custom of count- 
ing on the dust-board; al-Hass5r also still begins 
subtraction (not however addition) on the left; 
al-KalasadI was the first to begin both operations 
on the right, it thus required six centuries for the 
simplest and most natural way entirely to super- 
cede the others, but we do not doubt that in the 
interval practical arithmeticians had here and there 
adopted the natural way. 

Al-NasawX still did not use a horizontal line to 
indicate fractions being content, like the Hindus, 
simply to place the numerator over the denomi- 
nator; al-Hassfir was the first to write fractions in 
our present form with a horizontal line. — Astro- 
nomers in their calculations chiefly used sexage- 
simal fractions as the Babylonians and the Greeks 
had done before them, e. g. 3*/8 would be written 
thus = 3 partes, 37 min. 30 secs. (3P 37' 30") 
i.<^. = 3 + iH + J8l. 
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The square root was extracted in the same way 
as at present; the Arabs expressed surds approxi- 
mately in the usual fractional form., as they were 
not yet acquainted with decimals. A sign for the 
square root is not found till al-KalasSdl, who uses 
the initial letter of (Hidhr (=root) for it. 

The Arabic arithmetics also contain applications 
of the principal operations to everyday and com- 
mercial purposes, and even to geometry also, i e. 
calculation of areas and volumes. — To the do- 
main of the theory of arithmetic but usually 
also included in the practical handbooks belong 
the tests of the correctness (proofs by casting out 
sevens and nines) of calculations, summation of 
arithmetical and geometncal senes, of square, cubic 
and biquadratic numbers, the theorems regarding 
perfect and related numbers, etc. 

We cannot here go into any details of certain 
branches of anthmetic like htsab al-^af^ain 
(regula duorum falsoruni)^ hisab aUdirham wa 
^l-dlfidr (calculation of drachms and dinars) etc., 
which in any case belong rather to the realm of 
algebra. Finally, we have still to mention that the 
Arabs, besides counting on paper or on the dust- 
board, had also a system of counting on the hands, 
fingers or “air’* {htsab al-yad or al-hawd^). There 
are a number of MSS. m existence on this form 
counting, cf. Suter, Dte Mathem, u. Astron d, 
Araber^ and Nachtrbge {Abhandlungen z, Gesch, d^ 
maihem, Wtssensch.^ x. 203; xiv. 181), and the 
review al-Moihrtk^ in 1900, p. 171 — 174. 

Bibliography H. Hankel, Zur Geschtchie 
d. Math, tn Altertum u Mittelalter,^ Leipzig 
1874, p. 223 — 270; M. Cantor, Vorlesungen 
uber Geschtchie d, Mathem 1.2 Leipzig 1894, 
3^ cd. 1907, viif*» section: Araber, F. Woepeke 
in the Journal Astattque,^ *852, 11., 1854, 11.; 
1863, 1. etc., Dietenci, Propadeutik d, Araber,^ 
p. 1—22; Mafdfih al-^Ultim (ed. van Vloten), 
p 184 — 201. (H. SuiER) 

AR (a), castle, fortress, citadel (from 
the Arabic hasara,^ “to compress, to surround in 
order to capture”, fmsara “to enclose, to be- 
siege”) 

Anadolu Hisaris the name of the fortress, 
now in ruins, built by the Ottoman Sultan Baya- 
zld I Yildinm on the Bosphorus between Kandil-lf 
and Gok-SG (“the sweet waters of Asia”) to faci- 
litate the siege of Constantinople, in conjunction 
with Rumili-Hisar, which Muhammad II Fatih 
built in 1452 opposite it, it completely commanded 
the passage and the latter actually earned its 
name Boghaz-Kasan (throat-cutter), [see boghaz, 1. 
P- 737‘’]- 

HisSr is further found as a component of many 
place-names in Asia Minor: Kara Hisar-i 
$5hib (the minister’s black fortress), official name 
of Afyun Kara Hisir in the province of Khuda- 
wandigiar; Shubin Kara His Sr (black alum 
fortress) in the province of Trapezunt; Aidfn 
Gttzel HisSr (the beautiful palace of prince 
Aidin), the ancient Tralles; A^ Hisar (white 
castle), Thyatira in Lydia; Arab HisSr (Arab 
fortress), Alabanda; KoC-HisSr (Ram castle), 
near the salt lake of Tozgol, near AV-Serii ; K i 1 i s e 
HisSr (Church fortress), south of Nfgde on the 
site of Tyana; Kara HisSr-i DewelU, a vil- 
lage in the f^ada of DewelU (sandjai^ ^isarfya, 
province Angora) between Ntgde and Kaisarfya, 
where may still be seen the ruins of an ancient 
castle, called ZendibSr; Eski Hi§ar (old castle) 


is a village with ruins at Gebize, the ancient 
Lybissa; also the site of the ancient Laodicea ad 
Lycum, north of Defiizli; HisBr-djilj: (little castle) 
is a village in the nahiya Ala-j^am (Vada Bafra, 
saniJjaV: SamsUn, province Trapezunt); lastly Hi- 
sarli^, in the sandj&V Bigha, marks the site 
of Troy. 

Bibliography*, All EjewBd, Lugh&td ^o- 
g&rafiya^ p. 329, 330, 603. (Cl. Huart.) 
HI^AR, on Russian maps Gissar, a district 
in Bulbar a. The capital of the same name lies 
in a fertile and well tilled, but damp and un- 
healthy area on the bank of the KhBnaka which 
flows into the Kafirnihan; not far from HisBr the 
Kafirnihan leaves the broad valley and enters a 
narrow ravine. Cf. the view of HisBr in Fr. v. 
Schwarz, Turkestan^ p. 233. The site of the town 
approximately corresponds to that of the ^Uman 
of the Arab geographers, cf XmU-daryX (1. 340^). 
The name “Hisar-i Shadman” or simply “Hisar” 
IS first found in the history of TimUr as the re- 
sidence of one of the most powerful Turkish- 
Mongol kings who divided the country among 
themselves during the troubled times that followed 
the death of the Emir Kazaghan (759 = 1358) 
{Zafar ndmah,^ Ind. ed , i. 40), and later as an ar- 
senal (zarradbi^na') of TlmUr p. 451). Under 

the Timurids as well as under the Uzbegs HisSr 
owed Its importance to its being a strong fortress 
and the residence of actually independent kings 
or chiefs. The area ruled from HisSr attained its 
greatest extent in the second half of the ix‘^ = 
xv*^ century under MahmUd MlrzB (son of SultSn 
Abu Sa^id, cf 1. 105 sq.) whose kingdom included 
all the lands up to the Hmdtl-Kush {Babarnamah,^ 
ed. Beveridge, fol. 261^); yet even in the time of 
the TimUrids HisSr was considered a small and 
poor country {tbtd,,^ fol. 56^). On the great mis- 
fortune , which overtook Hisar during the last 
battles between the TimUrids and the Uzbegs 
(only 60 men are said to have left out of the 
population of the town) cf. the Tc^rtkhd Ra^ldl,^ 
transl. by E. D. Ross, p. 262. When the kingdom of 
the Uzbegs in Ma warB^ al-Nahr had collapsed 
after the decline of its first dynasty (cf. ^abd 
allAh, 1. 25), Hisar passed under the sway of 
the Turkoman tribe of Yuz. From the beginning 
of the xvii‘h century till 1869 the rulers of Bul^SrS 
were only able to enforce the homage of the Beg 
of His5r by force of arms and for brief periods 
at a time only; only under Russian suzerainty 
did the Emir Muzaffar succeed m breaking the 
power of these hereditary rulers and permanently 
uniting the district with BukhSrS (cf. bukhArX, 1. 
782^). About the middle of the xviiB^» century 
the inhabited land of Hisar, as Muljammad Walk 
KarmlnagI {Tuhfat al^Khdni,^ Ms. of the Asiatic 
Museum, c. 581^, f. 196*) tells us, began at the 
village of Mir §h5di in the valley of SurkhSn; in 
the xix**' century districts further to the west, like 
BUisUn and ShlrSbad were also reckoned to Hisar; 
in the south, besides the ancient Cag^SniyBn [q. v. 
1. 8x1]^ l^badiySn and a portion of the an- 
cient Outtal with Kurghan-Ttlbe also belonged 
to HisBr; on account of the great extent of 
the former Hi^Sr territory the range , which 
forms watersheds between the ZarafshSn and the 
upper Amu-Darya, is called the Hi$&r range by 
the Russians. The Beg of Hi^Sr now only rules 
the land between the upper Surkhgn and the 
WaUlsh; this office is usually filled by a son of 
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the Emir or by ^mother prince of the ruling house. 
The people still frequently rebel against the go- 
vernment. The cultivation of saffron mentioned by 
the Arab geographers is no longer pursued; the 
chief products are cereals and flax and the land 
is of some economic importance for BukharS, al- 
though the only method of transport is still by 
beasts of burden ; vehicles are quite unknown. The 
land was first opened to European exploration by 
the Russian HisSr expedition of 1875 (“Gissars- 
kaja ekspedicija”). (W. Barthold.) 

9 I$AR FIRCZA, an ancient town in the 
Pan^ab, the headquarters of the district of 
HisSr, the centre of a tract of country formerly 
known as Hariana, which formed part of the pro- 
vince of SawSlakh. The district lies in the dry 
belt between the Satladj and jQjamnS on the nor- 
thern fringe of the RaiJjpntana desert. Part of it 
is sandy waste but part is irrigated by a branch 
of the Western DjamnS Canal. It lies between lat. 
28® 36' and 30® N. and long. 74° 29' and 76® 20' E., 
has an aiea of 5271 sq. m. and pop. (in 1901) 
of 781,717. The western part of the district (Sirsa) 
is inhabited by the BhattI Radjputs and was 
formerly known as Bhattiana. The town of Sirsa 
(formerly Sarsuti) derives its name fiom the river 
Saraswatl. The Ghaggar river, which receives the 
now shrunken Saraswati in seasons of flood, still 
flows near Sirsa, and its waters have been utilized 
in modern irrigation works. The Musulman popu- 
lation (202 009) IS mainly of R 5 djpQt origin, and 
IS locally known by the name of RSngar. Besides 
Hisgr the capital and Sirsa the principal towns 
are BhTwanI, a large trading centre, HansI [q. v.] 
and Fathabad (like ^isgr founded by Firoz ^ah). 
Firoz §h 5 h TughlSk took especial interest in this 
district, the home of his mother, who was of 
BhattI Rfidjput descent, and he founded here the 
town of HisSr Firoza, which took its name from 
him, in the year 757(1356), and, to irrigate the 
dry tract in which it stood, constructed a canal 
from the Djamna. There was no doubt an older 
town on the spot, as the fort built by Firoz Shah 
is to a great extent constructed of fragments of 
Hindu buildings. Hisar was long a place of im- 
portance. It was taken by BSbur in 932 (1526) 
and bestowed by him (with the district, which 
yielded a kror of rupees) on his son Humayun. 
HumSyun in his turn assigned it for the mainte- 
nance of Akbar, and put the ‘foster-father’ {atgah) 
Shams al-Din in charge. Under Akbar it became 
the headquarters of a sarkUr^ and was a mint 
for the coinage of copper under §her Shah Surl, 
HumayUn and Akbar. At the end of the 18^*^ cen- 
tury It came into the power of George Thomas (see 
under HaJ^sI) who built a fort named Georgegarh, 
now corrupted into Ejahadj. In 1857 the distnct 
fell into anarchy for a time during the mutiny. 

Btbliographyx Impel ial Gazetteer of India^ 
xiii. 144; s. V. Punjab^ p. 228; Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India,^ Vol. in. (trans. of 
TZrlbbri-Firdz SlFihl of ghams-i-Siradj) ; Thomas, 
Chronicles of Pathan Kings of Dehlt^ p. 274; 
Erskine, BabaPs Memoirs^ p. 302; Blochmann, 
JCin 4 -Akbar\^ trans., p. 321. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
l^ISBA, a technical term in administrative law, 
the meaning of which is, act of counting, office 
of mu^astb. The word then acquired the special 
meaning of police, and finally the police in charge 
of the markets and public morals. It is in this 


latter, the narrowest, meaning that ^isba is used 
by those authors who deal with Muslim law (Mfi- 
wardl, Ibn Khaldun, Ma^rlzl etc.), but there can 
be no doubt that f^tsba meant something more 
than the office of muhtasib in the narrower sense. 
Occasional references in historians (f)ar al*MuK&^ 
saba wa l^Mawarith or wa '/•Mawtd) show that 
^tsba was the name of the registry oflice, where 
deaths and births were registered and estates and 
the funds for orphans administered. We also find 
the hisba as office of weights and measures (=: 
Dar al-Iyar\ as well as the supreme audit office, 
and finally as army commissariat. [Cf. also the 
article muhtasib]. 

Bibliography', Enger, MawardU Constitu^ 
tiones Politicae,^ Bonnae 1853, last (xx.) chap- 
ter; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima,^ ed. BairUt 1886, 
p. 196; Mal^rizi, Khitat^ ed. Cairo 1324, ii. 
342; Hammer, Ldnderverwaltung,^ Berlin 1835, 
p. 21, 148 von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte,^ 

Wien 1875, I90,^uart, Htstotre des Arabes^ 
Pans 1912, 1. 363 — 366; Behmauer, Memoir e 
sur les Institutions de Police,^ Journ, As,,^ V® s6rie, 
t. XV. and XVI. 1860-1861. (E. V. Zambaur.) 

HISHAM B. ^Abd al-Malik, ^Umaiyad Ca- 
liph, son of the Caliph ^Abd al-Malik b, MarwSn 
and ^A^isha, daughter of HishUm b. IsmS^Il, go- 
vernor of Medina. He was proclaimed Caliph in 
ShaTiiSn 105 = January 724 and began his reign 
by dismissing ^Umar b Hubaira, governor of the 
TrSk. Khahd b. ^Abd Allah al-Kasri was appointed 
his successor and ruled the province for nearly 
fifteen years and earned the gratitude of the po- 
pulace by its peaceful development under him. His 
enemies, however, ultimately succeeded in bringing 
about his downfall. In gjumada I 120 = May 
738 the Caliph dismissed him and gave the vacant 
office to YOsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakaft KhUlid was 
thrown into prison and only released in Shawwal 
12 1 == September 739 About the same time, Zaid 
b 'All, a great-grandson of the Caliph 'All, set 
up as a pretender in Kufa and readily gained 
numerous adherents among the volatile people of 
that city. But his plans were betrayed; when he 
was about to raise the standard of revolt, he had 
to give way to superior forces and was mortally 
wounded. 

In 106 = 724-725 Asad, Khalid’s brother, had 
been appointed governor of Khurasan , where 
feuds between the Arab tribes and the activities 
of 'Abbasid emissaries caused him great trouble. 
In 109 = 727-728, Asad, who had only held his 
office under the control of his brother, was replaced 
by Ashras b. 'Abd Allah al-SulamI, who became 
involved in war with the Soghdians and the Turks 
and could only hold his position for two years. 
He was succeeded by al-Q^unaid b. 'Abd al-Rah- 
man [q. v.], who continued the war against the Turks. 

During his long reign Hish^ continued the 
war against the Byzantines vigorously but with 
varying success. Naval enterprises were under- 
taken every summer on a large scale, in which 
'Abd Allah b. 'U^Lba and later 'Abd Allah b, Abl 
Maryam commanded the fleet, while the Caliph’s 
two sons Mu'awiya and Sulaiman, conducted the land 
operations. In 122 (740) the Arabs under 'Abd 
Allah al-Ba{tal were severely defeated at Akroinos 
in Phrygia and al-Ba^tal himself fell in the battle. 
But when the Byzantines in the following year 
attacked the capital of Melitene the Caliph him- 
self hurried to its assistance and they had to 
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retreat. On the Caspian shores the Turkish tribes 
gave the Caliph's troops much trouble. In zi 2 = 
730-731 the latter were defeated at Ardabll. HishSm's 
brother, Maslama, then carried out several success- 
ful expeditions, but the final triumph of Muslim 
arms was particularly due to MarwSn b. Muham- 
med, afterwards Caliph. 

At the same time ^Abd al-RahmSn b. ^Abd Allah 
al-QbafikI, governor m Spain, defeated Eude, Duke 
of Aquitaine, but was m turn defeated by the Franks 
under Charles Martel, in Ramadan 114=: October 
732, between Tours and Poitiers. Further the Ber- 
bers were discontented, because they were not 
treated by the Arabs as fellow-citizens on equal 
terms but as vassals paying tribute, and the I^firidjI 
propaganda poured oil on the flames. In the end a 
great rebellion broke out and in 123 = 741 HishSm 
had to send a Syrian army under Kulthum b. 
^^lyad against the Berbers. ^ But the Syrians suf- 
fered a fearful defeat: Kulthum fell and his 
nephew Bal$y b. Bighr escaped to Spain with only 
a third of his army. 

Hisham died in al-Rusafa on the 6th Rabi^ II 
125= 6th February 743. He was an upright and 
conscientious Muslim. He particularly endeavoured 
to look after the finances of the state but his eco- 
nomy occasionally degenerated to parsimony. Besi- 
des foreign foes, ^AbbSsid emissaries and Khgridil 
agitators were gradually undermining Umaiyad 
power and in spite of his merits the Caliph could 
not prevent its increasing decline. 

Btbltography\ Tabari (ed. de Goeje), see 
Index; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tomberg), passim, par- 
ticularly V. 92 — 201 ; Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje), 
see Index; Ya%abi (ed. Houtsma), 11. 378 — 
396; Abu 'l-Fida^ (ed. Reiske), 1. 448 sqq.\ 
Ibn KhaldQn, Kttab al^Ibar^ in. 80 sqq.\ Weil, 
Gesch, der Chahfen^ i. 616 — 657; Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland^ i. 445 — 452; 
Muir, The Caliphate^ tls Rtse^ Decline^ and Fall^ 
3<1 ed., p. 393 — 41 1 ; Wellhausen, Dte Kampfe 
der Araber mit den Romaern^ p. 443 — 445 (= 
Nachr, von der Kgl Gesellsch, d, Wiss, zu Got- 
tingen^ Philol -Hist, Kl.^ 1901) and Das arabische 
Reteh^ p. 203 — 218; Huart, Histoire des Arabes^ 
1. 272 — 275. (K. V. Zetterst£en.) 

HISHAM B. al-Hakam Abu Muhammad, one 
of the most distinguished Shl^l theolo- 
gians of the earlier period. He was a client of the 
BanQ ^aibSn and spent his youth in Kufa, although 
his actual birthplace is believed to have been Wasit ; 
he moved to Baghdad m 199 (814-815) but died 
soon afterwards (according to one tradition how- 
ever, he is said to have lived into the reign of 
al-Ma^mHn). He was held in great esteem by the 
Barmakid Yahyl b. Kbllid and presided at all 
the disputations which M'ere held in his pre- 
sence; he was also acquainted with HarUn al- 
Rashld himself. He seems at first to have been a 
pupil of Qjahm b. Safwan [q. v.] His acquain- 
tance with the ‘Alid I^jaTar who died in 148 
(765) made him one of his’ followers, so that 
he became one of the most intimate friends of 
his son MQsS b. Cja^far. Henceforth the 
doctrine of the Imamate was the central point of his 
belief and doctrine around which his views on other 
theological and philosophical questions grouped 
themselves. His teaching was frankly anthro- 
morphic as m his view God could not otherwise 
induence material things. The question of the 
creation or non-creation of the Kur’Sn was in his 


view an idle one, as the Kut^an is the word 
(halSm) of God and therefore a quality (/(/<<)) 
which cannot be defined by other qualities. The 
same of course holds in his opinion with regard 
to the other pfst. It is not quite clear what his 
attitude was to the question of the freedom of 
human action but, according to the express test- 
imony of Ibn Kutaiba, {Muk&talaf al-HaditK)^ 
he belonged to the Ciabarlya, which attitude is 
probably to be traced to his early intercourse with 
Djahm b. SafwSn. 

Hisham wTote a number of works, the titles of 
which are detailed in Fihrist^ p. 175 sq.^ but 
they are all lost. The Arab authorities mention 
his disputations with the Muftazill Abn ’ 1 -Hudbail 
[q. V.] and state that his teaching was further 
developed by his pupils, not however without 
deviations in many points. 

Bibliography: Horten, Die philosophi- 
se hen Sy St erne der spekuL Theologie im Islam^ 
p. 170, note 2; the passage there quoted from 
al-BaghdSdl is to be found in Muh. Badr's 
edition, p. 48 sq (cf. Index). Cf. also Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die JCunde des MorgenL Vol. 
iv. p. 226. 

HISHAM I, Abu ’l-WalId al-Ra^I or al- 
‘^Adil, son of ‘Abd al-RahmSn I [q. v.], was the 
second Umaiyad Emir of Cordova (172 — 180 = 
788 — 796). Although more humane, just and pious 
than his energetic, cunning father, he was able to 
maintain himself against his rebellious brothers 
and to carry the Muslim arms once more, after 
an interval of several decades, into the Christian 
lands to the north and even into southern France, 
as far as Astorga, Oviedo, Gerpna, and Narbonne. 
It was he who first gave a stimulus to the influ- 
ence of the stricter school of law and theology 
of the contemporary Medina teacher MSlik b. Anas 
in Spam and thus prepared the way for the nar- 
row-minded fanatical views of the Spanish fa^iihs. 
He completed the great mosque of Cordova which 
had been begun by his father and restored the 
bridge (Alcdntara), built by the governor al-Samh 
[q. V.] over the Guadalquivir, which had fallen 
into rums. This capable ruler died all too soon 
at the age of 37 and was succeeded by his son 
al-Hakam I (796 — 822) [q. v.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn 'Adharl, al-Baydn ai- 
mughrib^ ii. 62—70, trad. 96 — 109; Abibar 
ma^mu^a^ p. 120 — 124; al-Marr6koshI (ed. 
Dozy)!, p. 12; Ibn Khaldun (ed. B!ilak),iv. 164 
sq.\ Maklj:arl, i. 216—^219; Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans ePEspagne^ li. 54 — 57; do., Recher- 
ches^^ i. 127 — 139; (Gayangos, History^ ii. 
95 — 100), Aug. Milller, Der Islam etc., li. 460; 
Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes,^ p. 277 — 
279; (Lembke, Geschichte von Spanien^ i. 356 — 
364) (C. F. Seybold.) 

HI^AM II, Abu *l-WalId al-Mu^aiyad b. 
al-Hakam II al-Mustan§ir, was the tenth Umaiyad 
of Cordova (766 — 399=976 — 1009 and again 
from 400—403 = 1010 — 1013). While under his 
nine predecessors on the throne of Cordova the 
whole administrative power had been actually in 
the hands of the rulers (Amirs and Caliphs) 
themselves, Hisham II’s personality falls into the 
background and disappears as a mere shadow be- 
hind the all-powerful chancellor, the Hfidjib (grand 
vizir) Almanzor [cf. al-man^Ur] the great states- 
man and general (died 1002) and his son ’^Abd 
al-Malik al-Mu?affar [q. v.], (died looi), while Al- 
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manzor’s second and incapable son '’Abd al-Rah- 
man Sanchol was soon overthrown (1009). Higbfim 
II was placed in tutelage immediately on his ac- 
cession, when only ten years of age, by his unna- 
tural mother, the Basque Subh (= Aurora), al- 
Hakam*s favourite wife, in conjunction with her 
favourite and lover Almanzor, educated to bigotry, 
and finally interned in the new Royal residence 
al-ZahrS west of Cordova, till he became the 
veriest puppet in their hands, whereby a way 
was prepared for the rapid decline of monarchical 
power and the speedy fall of the once brilliant 
caliphate of Cordova. A pseudo-Hi§ham, alleged to 
have reappeared (he was said to have disappeared 
dunng the massacre by the Berbers in Cordova 
in 1013) also served the unscrupulous ^Abbadid 
[q. V.] Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Muhammad I b. Isma^Il of 
Seville as a figurehead to deceive the people. 

hi^Am hi, al-Mu^add, son of the incapable, 
ephemeral Caliph ^Abd al-Rahman IV al-Murtada 
(408 = 1018) great great-grandson of the great 
^Abd al-Rahman III (912—961), was the six- 
teenth and last feeble Umaiyad of Cordova, who 
could not prevent the breaking up of the great 
caliphate into smaller and smaller local kingdoms 
(Span. de Tatfas^ arab. Multik aZ-Tawd^tf) 

which had been going on since the beginning of 
the xi^b century 418 — 422 = 1027 — 1031 (died 

1036). 

Btbltogr aphy . Dozy, Iltstotre des Musul- 
Plans d^Espagne^ in. 131 , 177 sqq.^ iv 18 sqq , , 

Aug Muller, Der Islam etc , 11. 544 sqq,^ al-Bayan 
al~mughrtb (transl), 11. 391, 395, 411 — 419; al- 
Manakoshl, (ed. Dozy) 2, p, 17 — 28, 40 sq, [See 
also al-mansUr.] (C. F. Seybold.) 

1^I§N (a ), fortress, citadel. 

al-AKRAD, originally called Hi§n al- 
Safh, ^castle on the slope’, see van Berchem, 
Journ, Asial*^ 1902, p. 446 now often pleon- 
astically called KaFat al-Hisn, is situated on the 
plateau of al-BuVai'a, which is bounded on the 
south by Djebel ^Akkar and Lebanon , on the 
north by the Nusairi hills. It is the official resi- 
dence of a ka^immal^am. It takes its name ^castle 
of the Kurds’ from a Kuidish garrison established 
there by Shibl al-Dawla Nasr, king of Aleppo, m 
the first half of the fifth century A H., who were 
granted the surrounding lands and forests in fief on 
condition that they protected the important road 
between HamS and Hims, the great towns of the 
Orontes plain, and Tripolis, from the enemy. The 
castle of the Kurds is said to be identical with 
one built there by Rameses II. It was taken 
during the Crusades by Tancred of Antioch in 
503 (this date is not quite certain) and transfer- 
red to the knights of St. John in 537 by Ray- 
mond II of Tripolis. The knights had more and 
more cause to feel insecure as the position of 
the Crusaders in Syria became weaker. Their si- 
tuation was all the more dangerous because they 
had been excluded from the ten years’ truce of 
626 between the Emperor Frederick II and SultSn 
al-Malik al-K5mil, as they had not taken the side 
of the Emperor who had been excommunicated 
by the Pope. They had therefore every reason to 
strengthen the defences of the castle more and 
more; N0r al-Dln and Saladin had endeavoured 
in vain to capture Hisn al-A^p:Sd. The citadel is 
protected by two lines of defences, an outer and 
an inner. It lies on the top of the hill which 
slopes to the north and east. On the west it is 


protected by a ditch which is continued round 
on the south side at no great depth. Thus de- 
fined it is approximately a trapezium, of which 
the south IS the most vulnerable. The strongest 
defences had therefore to be built there. From the 
description of the capture of the fortress it ap- 
pears that further earth- and wood works were 
raised outside the outer surrounding wall, which 
would have perhaps become quite gigantic, if the 
SultSns had not kept the Knights from increasing 
them by agreements and threats (the Emperor 
Frederick II had actually pledged himself to see 
that the defences of castle of the Kurds were not 
strengthened). On the north and west it is sur- 
rounded by ramparts which at certain distances 
are strengthened by round towers. 

The hall m the tower vaulted with pointed 
arches and lit by great embrasures is built to ac- 
commodate ballistas and a gallery runs along the 
ramparts provided with protruding sentry boxes. 
Over this gallery is 4 pinnacled parapet with 
shotholes in the middle. The door of the entrance 
tower was difficult to take, for in consequence 
of Its low situation it could be defended through 
the three small rooms projecting over it with 
openings m the floors. Through the gateway one 
enters a covered gallery, which turns to the south 
but turns again on reaching the south of the 
corner tower and ascends to the upper entrance at 
the east tower. 

A portion of the uest side of the open space 
between the outer and inner lines of defence is so 
built as to collect water in it. It is connected with 
the cisterns which are below the castle. The inner 
defences rise on the south and west side above 
a masonry escarpment of great strength obviously 
an escarpment lining the natural rock, while on the 
north and east side the rock is not escarped. A 
great open staircase leads from the courtyard to 
the terrace. 

The Knights of St. John were able to maintain 
a garrison of 2000 men in this strongly fortified 
castle. With their help they forced the pnnees of 
Hims and Ham 5 to pay tribute in return for 
freedom of passage for their caravai s. They had 
afterwards to give this up and their situation be- 
came more and more precarious. SultSn Baibars, 
who wished to free Syna entirely from the Crus- 
adeis, decided to take Hisn al-AkrSd. After taking 
advantage of a stay in Syria to make a recon- 
naissance in person accompanied only by 40 hor- 
semen, he led a great expedition against the 
fortress next year in 669. On the first day of the 
attack, 19^ Radjab 669 = March 1271, he 
took the weakly defended outer works; next he 
soon succeeded in making a breach in the wall 
and capturing the entrance tower, which was now 
exposed to attack from the inner gallery as well 
as the outside. On the 15^ March the second tower 
was taken, on the 29^ Baibars fought his way 
into the courtyard and erected balistas there to 
attack the donjon. On the April the Knights 
were reduced to surrender and were granted a 
safe conduct to Tripolis. Sul^fin Baibars remained 
there till the end of the month and conducted the 
restoration operations in person. Hisn al-Akrfid 
was selected as the residence of the governor of 
the Syrian ^conquests' and it was not till the 
capture of Tripolis in 686 by SoltSn ^IfiQn diat 
the governor’s residence was transferred to the 
latter town. After peace and security had been 
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restored to Syria with the departure of the last 
Franks Hisn al-Akrad gradually lost its importance. 
It suffered nothing from Tlmtlr Lank’s invasion 
(about 803). The fortress, which is the residence 
of a l^Si^mmal^Sm, is still for the most part well 
preserved. 

B ^bltography The architectural history 
of the castle has been studied in great detail 
by Baron Rey, to whom the accompanying plan 
is also due, in his Etude sur les Monuments de 
V Architecture mtlitaire des Crotsades en Syrte^ 
Paris 1841, p. 46 sqq,\ extracts from it are 
contained in A. v. Essewem’s Die Romanische 
und Gothtsche Baukunst^ iv , i, Military Ar- 
chitecture. 

The Arabic inscriptions in the castle (only 
briefly discussed by Ch. Schefer in Rey) have 
been fully edited by van Berchem in Inscrtp^ 
turns arabes de Syrte^ Cairo 1897 (p. 64 — 69) 
and in Freiherr v. Oppenheim’s Inschriften aus 
Syrien etc., with an account of the capture of 
the Hisn by Baibars. All the inscriptions of the 
fortress and town with their history (with extracts 
from the sources and bibliography) have been 
edited by Sobemheim in the Corp Inscr, Arab.^ 
li. 14 — 35 (with a plan of the mosque and 
illustrations) (M. Sobernheim.) 

^I§N al- GH URAB (^Raven Castle’), a hill 
with a fortress upon it in South Arabia, near the 
harbour of Bir ‘^All Madjdaha in 30° 59' 20" 
North. Lat. and 45° 24' 30" East. Long in the 
land of the Wahidl [q. v.]. The harbour of Hisn 
al-Ghurab in ancient times was the well-known 
Cane Emporium (Katvtj ifiirdpiov) of the Penplus 
Maris Erytkraei and of Ptolemy, the of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), a very important centre 
for the frankincense trade of the neighbourhood 
and an intermediate station tor the trade between 
Egypt and India. The name Hisn al-Ghurab is 
derived from the black colour of the hill, which 
is about 1 500 feet high, of volcanic origin and com- 
posed of different formations such as basalt, sand- 
stone, trap, and slates. Hisn al-GhurSb was probably 
in very early days an island , now it is connected with 
the mainland by a isthmus of sand, on which a town 
used to stand, of which now only the rums are 
to be seen in the form of huge pieces of basalt 
lying scattered at the foot of the hill. Ruins of 
houses, walls and defensive works are also found 
towards the top of the hill. On the topmost slope 
is a quadrangular tower. The hill can only be 
ascended from one side; the route is by a zigzag 
way {manual') hewn out of the rock. 

Not far from Hisn al-GhurSb is a group of 
small, uninhabited islands, of which the most im- 
portant are SikhS, also called Kanbus, and BarrSka. 
The httle island of Hillanlya with pearl-fisheries 
is quite near Hisn al-QburSb on the west side. 
Opposite Hisn al-Ghurab rises the isolated hill of 
^lawran, at the foot of which lies a plain, cal- 
led Maidan, covered by hundreds of small black, 
probably volcanic mounds called katJ^a, On the 
summit of the Cjcbel Shawran is a very deep 
round crater called Karif (Basin) of Shawran, sur- 
rounded by shrubs. 

In the rocky face of the hill four South Arabic 
inscriptions are engraved of which the most im- 
portant is the well-known ten-line inscription of 
Hisn al-Qhurab which belongs to the time of the 
l^myar-Ethiopic kings and was inscribed to com- 
memorate the fortification of al-Qburab. It is 


of particular importance, as it is dated (640 =r 
525 H. R.). From the inscription it seems that 
Hisn al-^urab in ancient limes was known as 
‘^Urr Mawiyat. 

Hisn al-Qhurab was first visited by Captain 
Haines and J. Wellstedt in 1834. Wellstedt, Crut- 
tenden and Hulton made the first copies of in- 
scriptions the same year. In 1870 Hisn al-Qhurab 
was visited by Miles and Munzinger who took new 
and more reliable copies. Lastly Comte de Land- 
berg took photographs as well as copies of the 
inscriptions when he visited Hisn al-Ghurab on 
the February 1896 along with General Cun- 
ningham. 

Editions elucidations and translations of the 
inscriptions are to be found in Gesenius 
sc he Litteraturzeitung^ 1841, p. 396), Rodiger (in 
Wellsted’s m Arabten^ Halle, 1842, li. 355 > 

359), Fresnel {Journal Asiatique^ iv. Series, vol, 
VI. [1845], P Praetorius (Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, 

MorgenL Gcs, ^ xxvi [1872], 436 — 440; J. H. 
Mordtmann (ibid., xxxix. [1885], 230 — 334) and 
xliv [1890], 176), Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte 
und Geogtaphte Arabtens ^ 1. 8 sqq.^ do.. Die 
Abbessinter^ p. 1 31 — 134 

Bibliography . In addition to the works 
already mentioned, J. R. Wellstedt, Account of 
some Inscriptions in the Abbyssintan character^ 
found at Hassati Ghorab etc. in the Journal 
of the Asiat. Soc, of Bengal (Calcutta), Vol. in 
(1834), 554 — 556; K. Ritter, Erdkunde^ xii, 
312 — 322, 624, 862 — 863. H. Fieiherr von 
Maltzan, Reise nach Sudarabien^ p 225 — 227 
(also contains translation of the inscriptions); 
A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabtens^ p. 
83 (§ 1 01, 102), Comte de Landberg, Arabica^ 
IV. (Leiden 1897), p. 63 — 76 (and appendix 
with photograph of Hisn al-Qhur 5 b and neigh- 
bourhood and the large inscription) and Arabica, 
V (Leiden 1898), 181. (J ScHLEiFER.) 

HISN KAIFA, a t own in the I^uzlra 
(Mesopotamia), on the right (south or east) bank 
of the Tigris, in 37° 40' N. Lat. and 41° 30' 
East. Long. (Greenw ), about halfway between DiySr 
Bakr and Djazirat Ibn ^Umar, about 3 days’ journey 
(60 — 70 miles) from either 

Hisn Kaifa dates from very ancient times. 
The many ancient caves and grottos still in exis- 
tence belong to the pre- Armenian (Chaldean) 
period and show that there was a settlement here 
as early as about 800 B. c. In the border wars 
between Romans and Persians during the later 
Empire the town (K/<^ac, Cepha) played an im- 
portant part on account of its commanding fortress. 
As the see of a Syrian bishop it is mentioned at 
the council of Chalcedon (451); Mul^addasI (c 345 = 
985) particularly notes the numerous churches there. 
Hisn KaifS during the middle ages also enjoyed no 
mean strategic and commercial importance. The 
former was due to its strong citadel, the latter to 
its position as a centre of trade between DiySr 
Bakr and Djazirat Ibn ^Umar. Since about the 
xiiili century a fine bridge has existed over the 
Tigris, the traffic over which had probably been 
busy for centuries. 

When the ^AbbSsid power gradually declined, 
the real authority in Mesopotamia as in other 
provinces of the Caliphate passed into the hands 
I of prominent local dynasties. Hi^n Kaif^ in this 
I way passed in turn to the HamdSnids, MarwSnids 
' and Urtu%:ids. Under the latter, who had their 





Reconstruction of Hisn al-Akrad according to Rev. 
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capital here from 495 (i loi), the town reached the 
zehith of its prosperity. For over X30 years it 
was the political centre of a power, which, although 
in nominal dependence on the SaldjUll^s , ruled 
for a time extensive areas in Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, particularly the districts of DiySr Bakr, 
Maridln (MSrdIn) Maiyafari{^ln, Nasibln (Nisibis) 
and IQiarpat. Cf. the article ortokids. 

In the year 629 (1232) the Aiyflbids overthrew 
the OrtoVid kingdom of Hisn Kaifa; on this dy- 
nasty cf. Bidlisi, S&arafndtna^ Book li., section 5 
In 658 (1260) the town was taken and destroyed 
by the Mongols^ since then it has continued to 
decline. When Mustawfi wrote (about 740= 1340) 
it still had a considerable population, but was al- 
ready for the most part in ruins. It seems to have 
revived somewhat under the AV-KoyOnlu [cf. 1. 
2,25], particularly under the sons of Uzun Ha- 
san, if we may judge from the buildings still 
standing This agrees with the account of 4he 
Venetian J. Barbaro, who visited the town in 1471 
and describes it as quite imposing, (see Ritter, 
op, XI. 89). For the rest, Hisn KaifS hence- 

forth shared the vicissitudes and political changes 
of the rest of Mesopotamia. According to the Turkish 
administrative system of the time, Hisn Kaifa be- 
longs to the ^fada of Awineh of the sandjak of Mar- 
din in the wilSyet of Diyar Bakr and lies on the 
border between the kadSs of Awineh and Midyad, 
cf. Cuinet, La Turqute tVAsie^ 11. (1891), p. 519. 
*'**rhe present inhabitants of the town are Arme- 
nians (the majority) Kurds, Syrian Christians, and 
Turks. 

Impressive architectural remains still bear elo- 
quent testimony to the gieat prosperity which 
Hisn Kaifa repeatedly enjoyed during the Islamic 
period of the middle ages They have only re- 
cently been studied for the first time by Miss Bell 
and S. Guyer; but some of the inscriptions and 
reliefs still await more detailed study. Of these 
monuments the following deserve particular men- 
tion I the citadel (Jkal^a) with remarkable gates 
which crowns the town on a rocky eminence*, 2. the 
IJiami^ al-Muluk, the mosque in the centre of the 
town with a tall minaret, on which is a long and 
important inscription, (a decree)*, 3. a mosque, much 
ruined, near the bank of the Tigris, a fine build- 
ing, also with a tall, slendei minaret and an in- 
scription on its erection by Khalil b. Uzun Hasan, 
the sixth ruler of the Alf-l^oyunlu dynasty (died 
883’= 147S); 4. the rums of an ancient madrasa 
near the east wall of the lower town. The four 
buildings mentioned are all on the south (or east) 
of the Tigris; on the north (or west) bank of the 
river are 5. a turife in the Persian style with the 
mausoleum of Zeinab Beg, a son of UzUn Hasan 
(about 1500); 6. a ziyara with fine details of or- 
nament. Another important piece of architecture 
is 7. the old budge over the Tigris, now allowed 
to fall into ruins, which probably owes its origin 
to the Orto^Lid Arslan (or his father). It 

consists (or rather once consisted) of a large arch 
thrown clear over the river and two smaller ar- 
ches at each side supported by pillars, Ya^^iIt 
describes it as the finest erection of its kind that 
he had ever seen. 

Lastly we may mention the slopes on the north 
shore with their numerous caves and tombs often 
dating back into remote antiquity. The inhabitants 
of the village* of Kora there almost all live in 
th^se caves. 9i$n Kaifti may without contiadiction 
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be described as the troglodyte capital of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

The name Hisn Kaifa = the fortress of Kaifa 
(or rock fortress) seems, if we think of the name 
of a district or people, Cephenia, Kephenes (Assyr. ; 
probably Kipavi), preserved by ancient writers, to 
describe the town originally as the centre or the 
military centre of a district of the same name. In Sy- 
riac literature, the place is called HesnS (d«) KSpha. 
In place of Hisn Kaifti we frequently also find' 
an abbreviated form Hisn Kaif; cf. also the place- 
name Tell K5f north of M5^ul. At the present 
day the most usual form of the name of this town 
seems to be Hasan-Kef; according to some tradi- 
tions, a Persian named Hasan founded the town. 
This corruption and explanation of the ancient 
name Hisn Kaifa is clearly only the result of a 
popular etymology. Equally worthless are the 
Turkish etymologies^HasankSf = Hasan “delight** 
and H8sn ^usn)^5f =: “good (beautiful) humour**. 

B tblhfgr ap hy . Bibl, Geograph. Arab. (ed. 
de Goeje), passim, s. particularly Vol. IV, 52 
(Index); YakSt, (ed. Wiistenfeld), ii, 

27^^, Le Strange, The lands of the East. Cali-^ 
phate (1905),* p. 1 13; W\\Xtx.^ErdkundeyX.i ^^ — 
95, xi. ii; 39^ 41 — 43, 81 — 90; M. Hartmann, 
in the Mitt, der Btrl. Vorderasiat, GeseUsch,f\. 
128; v. Berchem in i v. Berchem-Strzygowski , 
Amtda (X910), p. 74, note *3 ^th bibliography); 
Sandreczki, Retse nach MossufjtUnd Urmia (Sutt- 
gart 1857), 1. 276 sqq.\ Taylor in the Journ. of 
the Roy. Geogr. Soc..^ xxxv. (1868), 32 sqq.\ 
W. Belek in the Verhandl. der Berl. Anthropol. 
Gesellsch.., 1899, p. 411 sqq.., 596 sqq.\ 1 900, 
p, 56 , Lehmann-Haupt, Armemen einst u. jetzt^ 

1. (19^0), P‘374 — 380, 537; Streck in the ZeU- 
schr, der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ Ixvi. 308, 
310. I owe details of the explorations of Miss 
G. Bell and S. Guyer to E. Herzfeld as well as 
an examination of the photographs taken by S. 
Guyer), Cf. now also Miss G L. Bell, Palace and 
Mosque at Ukkatdtr (Oxford 1914) and Guyer*s 
article in Petermann^s Geogr. Mitteil..^ *914^ Vol. 
ii. — For the Syr. literature the reader may be 
referred to Pognon, insertpt. semit. de la Syiie 
etc. (1908 sqq.)., N®, 62, and thereon Noldeke in 
the Zeitschr. f Assyr. xxi. 384; SchuUhess, 
Die syrtschen Kanones der Synoden von Nicaea 
bis Chalcedon (Berlin 1908), p. 135; Socin in 
the Zeitschr d Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ 
xxxv 238, 239. (M. Streck.) 

MAN$t7R, the capital of the ka4a of 
the same name in the sanjjak of Malaria, usually 
called A d i a m a n , with about 10,000 inhabitants, 
mainly of Armenian origin. The name Hi§n Man- 
sQr is derived from an Omaiyad Emir MansQr b. 
Dja^w^na who was slam in 141 (758) by com- 
mand of the ^AbbSsid al-MansHr. HSrfin al-Ra§hld 
afterwards had the citadel fortified and placed a 
garrison in it. Hifn Mansfir or AdiamSn was thus 
the successor of the ancient adjacent town of Perre, 
the site of which is still traceable by aqueducts 
and rock-toihbs. It is nevertheless only rarely 
mentioned in later times; in the vi^h (xii^h) cen- 
tury it belonged to the Orto|j:ids. 

Bibliography*. al-Baladhuri, ed, de Goeje, 
p. 192; Yakut, MU-giam., ii. 278 sq.\ 'All Cja- 
wad, Jixogkrafiya etc., p. 33*? Ritter, 

Erdkunde.^ x. 885; Humann and Puchstein, 
Reisen in Kltinasien and NordsytUn^ p. 139 
jy.; Le Strange, Palistine under tki MosUms^ 
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p. 454 ? do., Lands of the Eas/ctn Cali- 

phate^ p. 123. 

9I§N ZIYAD. [See lOfARPUi.] 

^ISSAR. [See hisXr] 

J^ISSARLII^, ao eminence celebrated as» the 
site of the ancient Troja, as has been esta- 
blished by Schlietnann^s investigations in 1870 — 
1890. Cf. Dorpfeld, Troja und Athens 1902. 
[See ih[IsAr.] 

HIT, a town in the most westerly part 
of the 'Irak (Babylonia), situated in about 33® 
35' N. lat. and 42® 48' E. long (Green w.), on 
the right bank of the Euphrates on an eminence 
which is perhaps of artificial origin. The mediaeval 
Arab itineranes estimate the distance between Hit 
and Baghdad at 33 parasangs (about 130 miles) or 
51/2-6 days’ journey; cf. Streck, Babylonun nach den 
Arab, Geographen,^ 1. (1900), p. 8. Some Arab geo- 
graphers like al-IstaWirl and Ibn Haw^:al already 
include Hit in J^azlra (Mesopotamia); on the 
whole, however, it has generally been considered 
a frontier town of Babylonia. In al-Mukaddasl’s time 
(x^h century) it was of some importance; at the 
beginning of the xiiith century Yakut describes it 
as a little place, at the beginning of the xix‘h 
century Olivier estimated the number of its in- 
habitants at about 1000 (see Ritter, <:>/ ^//,p 752), 
Cernik about 70 years later at 2000, Chesney 
counted 1500 houses. The situation of Hit is 
described as picturesque, the walls and two gates 
have survived, otherwise there is no prominent 
building. There Yakut mentions the tomb of the 
distinguished jurist ^Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak who 
died in Hit in 181 = 797 on his way through it, 
cf. also al-Mas^udi, Murudj al-Dhahab (ed I’aris), 
vi. 294, 503, and the reference in Yakut, op, at 
VI. 508. 

Hit is a very ancient settlement, it is mentioned 
under the name Id as early as the beginning of 
the ix‘h century B. C. in an Assyrian inscription 
(Annals of Tukulti-Ninib 11 ), see Scheil, op, at, 
Herodotos and apparently also Isidor Characensis 
know the town as in Zosimus it is called 

Hit IS the Syriac form of the name, which 
has been adopted by the Arabs. The name is 
apparently derived from its most characteristic 
product, asphalt (Assyr. tddu,^ tltu). In 16 (629) 
Hit passed into the power of the Arabs; in 334 
it was taken by the Hamdanids (see Weil, Gesch, 
d, Chahfen,^ ii. 695). 

Hit IS a town of considerable commercial and 
industrial importance. The caravans trading between 
Babylonia and Syria, particularly between Baghdad 
and Halab cross the Euphrates here This circum- 
stance has given rise to a flourishing transport bu- 
siness and a busy trade. Even in ancient times 
the district of Hit was celebrated as being exceed- 
ingly productive of asphalt and naphtha ; there are 
a whole series of wells there which yield this 
product ; even the above quoted Assyrian text 
commemorates this feature of the town, A place, 
called 'Ain KaiySra (= spring of bitumen) near Hit 
is mentioned, e. g. m Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Annates^ ed. 
Reiske- Adler, iv. 241* A small river which flows 
into the Euphrates near Hit carries down with 
its current many blocks of asphalt. Bitumen is 
used in different ways in Hit; for example ships 
are caulked with it or it is burned in kilns for 
lime. From ancient times asphalt has been used 
in Babylonia as a cement; cf. also Abu ’ 1 -FidS 
[Geography,^ op, «V.). There is a considerable export 


trade in bituminous products from Hit; they are 
carried down the river in boats and the busy 
shipbuilding trade of Hit is also directly due to 
the asphalt. South of Hit are several quarries 
which were worked even in ancient times; at the 
present day there is a line of rails from them to 
the Euphiates; cf. A. Musil in the Anzetg, der 
Wien, A had dei Wissensch 1 91 3, i. (I. N. E. 
Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia, p. ii). The 
Arab geographers of the middle ages also note 
the wealth of datepalms and the extensive cul- 
tivation of ceieals around Hit. It was further 
noted for its excellent wine; cf. the poems of 
AbS Nuwas (ed. Kremer, 11®. 12, p. 46), and R. 
GeyeTs Ma bukd^u of al-A'sh 5 i^Sitz, Ber, d, Wten, 
A had,,, Vol. 149, vi.), p. 145, 14. Near Hit a 
ruined area, called Ulaya al-Makluba (= “the 
transformed city”), is pointed out, there is a 
legend attached to it which, as Mez in the Zeitschr. 
fur Assyrw/,,, xxiii. 220, points out, strikingly 
recalls the Fiau Hitt legend in Innsbruck 

Bibliography. Btbl, Gcogr, Arab (ed. de 
Goeje), passim (s. the quotations m Vol. iv. 
146); Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. Wustenfeld), iv. 
997, Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Geographic (ed. Pans), 1. 
298 sq, 328, Kazwini, Kosmograpkte (ed Wus- 
tenfeld), 11. 186, Baladhurl, Kilab al-Futuh (ed, 
de Goeje), p 179, 299; G. Le Stiange, The 
Lands of the East. Caliphate (1905), p. 65; 
Rittei, Etdhundc., x. 7, 143; xi. 749 sqq,,, v. 
Scheil, Annales de Tukulit Nimp II (Pans 
1910), p 38 — 40 (with reproduction); Cernik 
m Petermann’s Geograph Mitteil,,, Erganz.-Heft, 
44 (1875), p. 23 sqq,., J. Peters, Nippur oj 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates,^ 
I (New York 1897), 159 — 164; Miss G. L. Bell, 
The eastern Bank of the Euphrates from Tell- 
Almas to Hit (in Geographical Journal., 1901)? 
Viollet, Desertpt, du Palais d'*al-Moutastm = 
Man, de P Academic des In script, et Bell, Lettr,., 
t. XU, (1909), part 11. 575 sq. (with pi. iv i). 

(M. Streck.) 

HIZB (a., pi. ahzab) means “a party, faction, di- 
vision”. It IS probably an Ethiopic loan-word, the 
original Arabic meaning of the root being “to 
befall” of a misfortune {asaba') and “to be loiigh, 
coarse” {^ghah%(i)\ so formerly Noldeke [Neue Bet- 
trage., p, 59, note 3), In the Kurban the word is 
used of confederates and mostly in a bad sense. 
Thus the Surat al-ahzab (xxxiii) deals with the 
siege of Medina by the Jewish tribes confederated 
with those of Mecca, Nadjd and Tihama (Ibn 
HighSm pp. 668 sqq. Ghazwat al-hhflndaU), In 
a good sense it occurs of the hizb Allah in Kur. 
V. 61, Iviii, 22. But from ^portion, division” it 
soon acquired the same technical meaning as wtra 
1. e a set portion of the Kurban, or of devotional 
formulae of any kind, imposed by any one upon 
himself for recitation; for cases of this use in 
the traditions see Ltsan., i. p. 299 11 . 9 sq. As 
applied to the Kuran this developed in some 
Muslim countries until there was a normal divi- 
sion of the text into sixty ahzab., like that into 
the thirty a^zeP, So m Egypt; see Lane, Modern 
Egyptians., chap, xxvii, Arabian Nights., chap. 
V. note 38. But apparently this did not and does 
not hold everywhere. Al-GhazSli , in the IhytP^ 
in dealing with the recital (Jtldwa) of the KuFSn 
(Book viii of Quarter I. Bab li.; ed. with comm, 
of Saiyid MurtadS iv. pp. 470 sq,) speaks of 
the thirty aqljzlP,, but of Ipzb only generally; the 
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number of ahzab depends upon the usage of each 
worshipper. So still m India, for Hughes’ Diet, 
of Islam does not recognize the word nor, appa- 
rently, does the Diet, of Techn. Terms. With the 
rise of the derwish fraternities the word became 
peculiarly associated with them. In Egypt each 
fraternity is a hizb (Lane, Modern Egyptians^ 
chap xviii) and htzb is also used of the “office” | 
of each fraternity recited at the regular Friday 
service ijiadrd) in the zdwtya or taklya.^ and con- 
sisting of extended selections from the Kurban 
and of other prayeis (see dhikr above). Fiom 
this apparently, came a narrower use as applied 
to forms of prayei {dtia) drawn up by conspicuous 
saints and to be recited, either regularly or in 
special cases of need. Islam has always treasured 
such forms. The latter part of Book ix of Quar- 
ter 1. of the Ihy'^ (Kttab al-adhkar ; ed. above, 
vol. V. pp. 62 sq.) consists of a collection of 
such celebrated ad^tya of authorship from Adam 
to the Sufi saints; see, too, al-Djahiz , JCttdb 
al-Bayan^ 11 127 sqq of ed. of Cairo 1313. 

But to judge from the ktzb's described by Biockel- 
mann {Gesch,^ index under htzb., vol. 11. pp. 622 
sq.') and by Hadjdji Khalifa (HI, pp. 56 — 60) 
the word htzb was not applied to such prayers 
until well on m the sixth Muslim century. Al- 
Ghazali (d. 505 = im) speaks only of du*^d\ 
and the fust recorded hizb is by ^Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djll 5 ni (d. 561) Aftei that there are many 
by Ibn ^Aiabi (d 638), Ahmad al-Badawi (d 675), 
al-Nawawi (d 676), etc. The most famous of all 
IS the htzb al-bahr by al-^adhdl, called also al- 
hizb al-^aghir., to distinguish it from one longer 
but less celebrated by the same author. It is a 
favoiite with travelleis, especially those by sea, as 
it is in great part a ^subjecting” {tas^hh) of the 
sea to them. It was written in 656, the year of 
his death, by inspiiation from the Piophet, and 
contains the Most Great Name of Allah. That 
same year Baghdad was taken by the Mongols, 
and al-Shadhill is asserted to have said that it 
could not have been captured if his htzb had 
been recited theie The text is given in full by 
Ibn Battuta (vol. 1. pp, 40 sqq.., cf. also Zeitschr 
d Deutsch Morgettl Ges. vol. vii. p. 25; the 
transl by Burton, Pilgrimage,, chap. xi. is very 
incomplete) and is poor devotionally, but has 
many Kur’anic references and quotes repeatedly 
the mysterious letters which occur at the begin- 
nings of certain suras This has given it talis- 
manic value and ensured Us popularity. A plural, 
hizab., occuis in the Fihru^., p. 307, 1 . 7 (see 
also note) with the meaning “spells”, but the text 
is uncertain. The authoiity for Ahlwardt’s asser- 
tion {Vei zeichnts., ni. p. 325) that the ahzab are 
so called because the invocations of Allah in them 
are arranged “in gewissen Gruppen” he does 
not give. 

Bibliography'. Add to references above 
Ahlwardt, Verzetchms der ar Handschr. zu 
Berlin., vol. III. pp. 407 — 414. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

(E/ekiel) b. BUrI , whose mother 
when advanced in years prayed to God for off- 
spring and had her piayer granted, was the suc- 
cessor of Kalib. He is not mentioned by name in 
the Kurban but in Sara ii. 244 (“Didst thou not 
see those ones w^o abandoned their dwellings in 
their thousands from fear of death? and God said 
“Die^” Then he restored them vo life”) an allusion 


to Ezekiel xxxvii, i — 10 is generally recognised. 

Of the various traditions in Tha^labi, p. 148 
and Tabari, i. 530, 538, the following, which are 
of Talmudic origin may here be mentioned. In 
the days of Hiz^ll a plague carried off numerous 
Israelites. Many corpses could not be buried and 
became food for birds and beasts. By God’s com- 
mand HizljLll proclaimed “Ye dead bones, God 
commands you to assume again the flesh that co- 
vered you !” At once the bones clothed themselves 
with flesh and once more had skin, blood, veins, 
and arteries. Hizkil continued “O breath of life, 
make these bodies live again”. They were breathed 
upon by the spirit of life and rose in their dead 
clothes. They returned to their people again, 
founded families and multiplied (Sanh., 92, Gen, 
R , 14, Cant., 7. 

According to Tha^abi, p. loi, one of the mem- 
bers of Fir'awn’s council in Egypt was likewise 
called Hizkil, while KisS'i calls him Hirbil. He 
was originally^a carpenter. MQsS’s mother applied 
to him to make a small box in which to place 
her new born son and throw him into the sea, 
but he hurried to the loyal police to tell them 
of It. Ills tongue then became paralysed and he 
lost the power of speech. He only regained it 
after swearing that he would betray nothing. 
Henceforward he honoured Mus 5 in secret and 
protected him fiom all danger. (Cf. Kur^Sn, 40, 29). 

Bibliography Tabari, Annales., ed. de 

Goejc, 11. 530 — 538 ; Tba'^labi, Kt^a^ al-^Anbiyd., 

ed. Cairo 1312, p. loi and 148; al-Kisg% 

Ktsa) al’Anbiyd^ p. 203, Eisenberg, Moses in 

der aiab. Legende., ^9^0? P» ^* 0 . 

(J. Eisenberg.) 

al-^ODAIDA (Hodade, Hadida), a seaport 
in Arabia, on the Red Sea about lio miles 
N.N.W, of Mokha [q. v.], the most important port 
for the coffee trade m Yemen and a landingplace 
for pilgrims to Mecca from Central Africa. It is 
under the protection of a patron saint, Shaikh 
Sadll^, whose festival is celebrated on the fifteenth 
day of the month Sha^bSn. In the time of Nie- 
buhr and Seetzen, al-Hodaida belonged to the 
Imam of San^a\ In 1837 Ibrahim Pasha was com- 
mander in the town. Since 1899, al-Hodaida, >vhich 
was previously a part of the great wilSyet of 
Yemen, has been a separate wilSyet. The town is 
fortified and is surrounded by many palmgroves 
and other fruit trees. It has a considerable gar- 
rison and possesses a post and telegraph office, a 
military hospital and a powder magazine. The 
streets are small and irregular but densely popu- 
lated. Most of the houses are straw huts, only the 
houses of rich merchants being of stone. The ba- 
zaar IS small and very dirty but well stocked 
with all necessaries. In the suburbs live, be- 
sides Arabs, many Banians, Somalis, Persians, Jews 
and Abyssinians. The climate of al-Hodaida is 
healthy and the town free from fever. The tem- 
perature which is always very hot reaches its 
height in April, May, August, and September. 
Among the articles brought to this port to be 
exported are besides the staple, coffee, (the 
export of which, however, has now conside- 
rably diminished particularly on account of the 
vast supplies exported from Brazil), goat- and ox- 
hides (to Europe, America and Australia), millet 
and materials for packing coffee ; dried fruits, 
dates, frankincense, rosin, clothstuffs and rose-red 
pearls, which are obtained among the reefs at al- 
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Hodaida, were also at one time exported. The 
imports include English, American, and Indian 
silk and woollen goods, sugar (from India, China, 
France and Austria), tobacco, (from Egypt, Turkey 
and Persia), petroleum (at one time mainly from 
America, now from Batum), rice (from India) rai- 
sins, dates and honey, which are transpoited hence 
to other towns, particulaily San^a^ The trade with 
al-Hodaida is mainly earned on by British Indian 
ships; in recent years Greek and particularly Ita- 
lian ships have had an increasing share in it. 
Manzoni in 1883 estimated the number of inha- 
bitants of al-Hodaida at 20,ocx) ; according to other 
statements, the town has nearly 50,000 inhabitants. 

B tbliogr ap hy * C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arahten^ p. 228; Reisebeschreibungnach 
Arahien^ i. 324 — 325; K. Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
xii. 873 — 877; Renzo Manzoni, ^ 5 */ F^///^»(Roma 
1883), Chap, viii., 357 — 361; W. Schmidt, Das 
sudwestL Arabten (Halle a/S. 1913), p. 81 — lOO. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-HODH (Hop), a semi-desert region in 
Western Africa. It is a plain, lying to the 
east of Timbuktu between the Sahel on the south 
and the Tagant on the north, stretching over a 
distance of about 200 miles. A zone of steppes 
called MrSya (mirror) separates the Hodh from 
that part of the western Sahara known by the 
name of al-D|nf. Three w'ell-defined divisions may 
be distinguished in the Hodh In the south is a 
region of sand and thorny biushwood, fairly rich 
m wells and sustaining quite a numerous popu- 
lation of Pul and Sarakola as well as Moorish 
herdsmen. To the north of this lie rocky plateaus, 
often ferruginous, separated by valleys with black 
soil bottoms, which the winter rains turn into 
impassable marshes. Lastly, the northern part is 
covered with white sand dunes, separated by ba- 
sins of black earth Arab or Aiabicised Berber 
tribes, of whom the chief are ihe Aghelal, the 
Dlad al-NSsir, the Ida Budjellan of whom some, 
like the Namadi, are only Muslim in name, roam 
freely over the Hodh. Lying outside the mam 
caravan routes, the Hodh is still one of the least 
known regions of the Sahara. 

Btbhogi aphy \ Baith, Travels^ v. ; Li Sahel 
maure et le Hodh in Im Geogiaphte^ xii. (1905) 

1 30 sqq . ; Arnaud, Chasseurs et pecheurs du Tagant 
et du Hodh in La Geographic^ xiii. (1906), 148 , 

Marquart, Benin Samm/ung . . . Leyden 1913, 
p. clxi, sqg» There is further information on 
Hodh in two chronicles still inedited, recently 
discovered in the SndSn, the Tarlih of the 
Kunta^ by Sidl Muhammad b. Sidi al-Habib and 
the chronicle knowm as the Chromcle of Ibn 
^Arabu (G. Yver.) 

^OQJAILA, a village in South Arabia, 
at the foot of HarSz [q. v.] about 1900 feet above 
the sea level, a border village of the Tihama. It 
belongs to the l^ada of Mancha [q. v.] and to 
the mudirlik of Mitwah on Cjebel Sa'fan (^araz). 
It has a market and Turkish barracks. The low 
cottages (arwasLf) of the village are built of large 
unhewn stones without mortar. The people of 
^odjaila are of a chestnut brown colour and re- 
semble gipsies; they belong some to the tribe of 
ly^awll, others to the ZiyftdinT. Around the village 
many partridges are found whence its name. More- 
over a kind of wild duck called h&ulal is found in 
the waters oi the neighbourhood and there are also 
many other kinds of birds. The women of ^odjaila 


dress their hair in a peculiar fashion; they twine 
the plait around their ears. Glaser proposes to 
identify Hodjaila with the Shatt al-Hadjal of Ham- 
dSnl {^a%lra^ p. 1 05, is). 

Bibliography, E. Glaser, Von Hodeida 
nach in Petei manns Mitteilungen,^ Vol. 

xxxii. (1886), p. 5 — 6 . (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-HOFHUF (Hofuf, Foof), a town in Ara- 
bia, capital of the province of Hasfi (HasS [see 
AL-ahsX. The town, which is surrounded by extensive 
gardens and datepalm groves, is divided into three 
parts, 1. the Kot f fortress) in the northeast); 2. 
the Raf'iya (Refey^ya, “eminence” so called on 
account of its rising ground, in the northwest 
and west); 3. the Na^'athar (in the south and 
west). The Kot, a large fortress with very high, 
thick walls and towers (about 16 on each side 
with winding stairways) is about 500 yards long 
and 400 broad and surrounded by a deep ditch; 
It contains 2000 — 3000 people The governor of 
Hasa (during Palgrave’s stay in Ilofhuf he was a 
negro named Belal) resides in the KOt and the 
Nadjdi zealots (the fanatical members of the Wah- 
habi sect) dwell theie also; m it is the Wahhabi 
mosque A second isolated fortress dating from 
the xviii‘l^ century, called Outaim (“muzzle”) is 
situated near the southern gate of the town. The 
RaTiya quaiter is inhabited by old and aristo- 
cratic families, hostile to the Wahhabis; its si- 
tuation IS a veiy healthy one and it contains 
many fine houses and broad, clean streets. In 
this quarter is the market place, a long pillared 
hall with an arched roof, al-katsariya with 
workshops of shoemakers , smiths and carpen- 
ters, and shops containing weapons, clothes, em- 
broideries, gold and silver ornaments and other 
wares, partly imported from Bahrain, ^Oman, Per- 
sia and India. The Na'^athar quarter is the 
most thickly populated; it occupies about half the 
town and contains a large mosque its population 
is a mixed one, consisting chiefly of merchants, 
small tradesmen, weavers, artisans and including 
also strangers from Persia, 'Om 5 n, Bahrain, Harik 
[q. v] and Katar [q. v.]. In the centie of the 
town opposite the market place is the public 
squaie, a long quadiangle about 300 yards by 80, 
where the stands of the barbers and the workshops 
of numerous smiths and shoemakers stand and 
dates (the fine khal^ kind, the best in Aiabia, 
which are grown only m Hasa), vegetables, fire- 
wood, smoked locusts, etc are sold in numerous 
booths The weekly market of Hofhuf is held 
on Thursdays on an<^pen space befoie the north 
gate of the town. Here coarsely woven cloaks, 
old brass vessels, old swords, sandals, camels, 
dromedanes and asses are sold by the country 
people, while bracelets and anklets, looking glas- 
ses, European drinking glasses, strings of beads, 
also cereals and fruits (com, meal, khfllHs dates, 
sugarcane), coal, wood, etc. are sold by the re- 
gulai traders. According to information supplied 
to W. Schimpers by a Wahhabi, in 1836 the 
town had 40,000 inhabitants; W. Palgrave gives 
the figure at 23,000 — 24,000 for the year 1862. 

In the tenth century Hofhuf like the rest ot 
Hasa was the scene of the Karmatian wars; it 
was from here that the Karmatian leaders under- 
took their raids into Syria and Mesopotamia. In 
the beginning of last century HofhUf fell into 
the power of the Wahhabis who as elsewhere 
introduced their views here by force. The rule 
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of the Wahhfibis was a heavy burden on the town 
and the people of HofhHf as of the rest of HasS 
enthusiastically welcomed the Egyptians when 
Nadjd was conquered by Ibrahim Pasha; the op- 
pressive taxes which the Egyptians levied on them 
as well as the servile treatment with which the 
citizens of the town were treated soon brought 
about a general rising not only in the town but 
throughout the country which put an end to 
Egyptian rule for ever and restored its indepen- 
dence to Hofhuf as to the rest of Hasa. After 
the reconquest of Nadjd by the Wahhabis Hof- 
huf was only taken after stubborn fighting The 
walls of the town, like those of other towns, were 
partly destroyed, the fortress levelled to the 
ground, new mosques built and old ones restored. 

Before the conquest of Hasa by the Wahhabis, 
Hofhuf was a flourishing emporium of trade. It 
had busy relations with ^Oman, Persia and India 
on the one side and Baghdad and Damascus on 
the other. Haidware, cloths of the pooier quali- 
ties, silk, gold and silver thread, ironmongery, 
swords, spears, earthenware, and other articles 
were imported. Besides hhalas dates (which still 
are a lucrative article of export, particularly to 
India) and sugar-cane, the robes of HofhSf highly 
prized on account of their excellent quality and 
fine make, were exported and brought the merchants 
rich profits , the copper and silver vessels (coffee- 
pots) manufactured in Hofhuf also used to enjoy 
a great reputation. On account of the fanatical 
hatred with which the Wahhabis in the provinces 
under their rule put down all that is connected 
with fine raiment (paiticularly silk) and adorn- 
ment, trade has now quite declined. The people 
of IIofhQf before Wahhabi rule had been accus- 
tomed from ancient times to make excursions, 
particularly in autumn, often for longish periods 
to the Djebel MoghUr, situated to the northeast of 
Ilasa, where they sought to recuperate themselves, 
with music, song, and other recreations after their 
stienuous labours; now Wahhfibi fanaticism forbids 
them to do this openly, under penalty of fines or 
even imprisonment 

Bibliography G F. Sadlier, Account of 
a Journey from Katif on the Persian Gulf to 
Janbo on the Read ^a in the Transact tons of 
the Lit Soc. of Bombay^ Vol lii. (London 1823), 
p. 465; C. Ritter, Erdkundc^ xii. 167, 570, 
574, xiii. 524; W. Palgrave, Narrative of a 
YeaPs Journey (London i86§), 11. 141 — l8l. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

90LWAN. [See HULWAN.] 

HOKlMUZ (Ormazd, AiiUra Mazda, the name 
of the supreme being of the Zorastrians, at a much 
later period applied to the planet Jupiter), the 
name borne by five kings of the SasSi- 
man dynasty. 

Hormuz I, son of §hapflr, reigned for only a year 
(272 — 3). He had previously been governor of 
lyiurasSn and had distinguished himself in war 
with the Romans; he is also said to have given 
ManI when persecuted a place of refuge in his 
palace in Dastagird. 

Hormuz II (308 — 9), son of Narses and grand- 
son of ShapHi I, was killed by the Arabs after 
he had defeated them. He was the father of SlSpUr 
II, who was born after his death and of a prince 
named Hormuz; the latter was kept in confine- 
ment but managed to escape after thirteen years 
and went to Constantinople from which he ac- 


companied the Emperor Julian on his Persian 
campaign. The ruins of the palace of Hormisdas 
(the Greek form of his name) are still pointed 
out m Stambul, in the wall which separates the 
city from the sea of Marmora. 

Hormuz III was the son of Yezdegird II and 
succeeded his father. During his brief reign , 
(457 — 9) he had to fight his younger brother FlrOz, 
who had procured the assistance of the HayStila 
(Hephtalites, White Huns) by ceding them the 
cities of Tale^an and Tirmidh m Bactria. Firttz 
was victorious and killed his brother. Dunng this 
war Dinak, the mother of the two brothers, took 
over the government in Ctesiphon. 

Hormuz IV (578 — 590) was the son of Khus- 
raw AnSshak-Ruwan and the daughter of the 
khalcan of the Turks, whence he was called Turk- 
zad (scion of the Turks), (Tabari, Annals^ i. 965 ; 
al-BirunI, Chronology^ p. 123). According to the 
Byzantine sources, he was a haughty and foolish 
ruler, who imprisoned the Emperor’s envoys and 
only releasecUthem under pressure from the Magi. 
His troops were several times defeated in battle 
by the Romans (586). The rebellion of Bahram 
Csbin also took place in his reign. Hormuz was 
deposed, thrown into prison and strangled with- 
out his son Khusraw Parwiz preventing it. 

Hormuz V, grandson of Khusraw Parwiz, fought 
against his aunt Azarml-dokht and maintained his 
position till the first year of Yezdegird Ill’s reign, 
when he was put to death by his own soldiers m 
Nislbln (632). 

Bibliography Fr. Spiegel, Er&nische Al- 
terthumskunde^ 111 254, 262, 369, 463, 532 ; 

F. Justi, in the Grundrtss d. Iran, Phtlologie 
ii. 520, 530, 541, 545; Noldeke — Tabari, Ge- 
schichte der Sasaniden,^ Index, s. v. Hormizd. 

(Cl. Huari.) 

HORMUZ (Hurmuz, Ormus), in the middle ages 
the most important commercial port of Per- 
sia, situated at the entrance to the Persian Gulf; 
about 1300 the name was tiansferred to a small 
island opposite the ancient town and is still at- 
tached to it Hormuz was of importance for the 
lands on the Indian ocean as trade between 
Western Asia and India passed through its port; 
traffic by sea had also been established between 
China and Hormuz. A district of 'hpiib^ucc is first 
mentioned by Nearchus, who exploied the Persian 
coast from the mouth of the Indus. (Arrian, IvJiKif, 
32 — 35, Onesikritos in Juba’s Epitome in Pliny, 
Hist, Nat,,^ VI, 27-28). The location of this district 
IS established by the fact that the Ananis (An- 
danis) flowed into the sea here. The town (Har- 
muza) is mentioned by Cl. Ptolemaeus Marcianus. 
{Peri pi. Mans exteri,^ 27); the Hermopolis of 
Ammian. Marcellinus (XXIII, 6, 49) is probably 
identical with it. The situation of the town is 
wrongly given in Ptolemy ; Marcianus agrees with 
Nearchus and is perhaps indirectly dependent 
on him. 

The district of Hormuz, the land of Caramania, 
was very rich in agricultural products (wine, wheat, 
barley, rice and indigo) and in minerals (gold, 
silver, copper, iron, cinnabar, and salt); but it had 
no importance in the world’s commerce. It was 
the Arabs who first opened up this district to 
foreign trade, whereupon Hormuz attained its 
great importance in the XIV — XVI*i» century. The 
mediaevd accounts, European as well as Orien- 
tal, show that Hormuz was a port of world wide 



fame. The foundation of the town is ascribed td 
Ardashir Papakan (224 — 241% founder of the Sa- 
sSnian dynasty, but it was only after the Arab 
conquest that it attained prominence. From it 
horses were exported to India as was the case 
as late as the century. The fact that China 
under the T^ang dynasty (627 — 961) attained great 
importance, at the same time as the Arab em- 
pire, brought about closer relations between Western 
Asia and China, in which trade played an impor- 
tant part. The Arabs visited India mainly by the 
sea route while in return Indian and Chinese ships 
came to the Persian Gulf to Hira and Plormuz. 
Hormuz is mentioned by Ibn Khordgdhbih as a 
calling-place on the route from Basr\ to China. 
A Chinese account (of circa 785 — 805) describes 
the sea-route from Canton to the Persian Gulf 
and mentions as the most westerly point the “im- 
portant market of the Ta-Shi (Arabs)” the haiboui 
of Mo-lo, which Rockhill and Hirth take to be 
Hormuz, while A. Herrmann identifies it with 
Basra. 

Of the older Hormuz on the mainland, wc learn 
that it was situated one paiasang (foui miles) 
from the sea on a rivei, which ships ascended to 
the town. Idrisf, Istakhri and MukaddasT describe 
the town as the chief market of Kiiman Indigo 
IS mentioned as the most impoitant product of 
the district. Yakut particularly notes that Hormuz 
liad attracted all the trade with India. 

After about 1100, Hormuz was under Arab 
rulers, of whom Rukn al-Dm Mahmnd (1246 — 
1277) IS known to us from Marco Polo A full 
liistory of the dynasty is given from a lost Peisian 
>ource in Teixeira, Ke lactones de P Tesectra d^al 
V'igtn descendencta y succession de los Reyes de 
Persia y de Hormuz^ etc After 1262 Hormuz 
ivas under the rule of the Ilkhans of Peisia It 
*annot be certainly ascertained what brought about 
he transference of the town from the mainland 
o the torrid, barien island Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ says that 
he old town was destroyed by ^Tatais’ But the 
VIongols hardly touched the coast of Kirman. Ibn 
Battuta expressly distinguishes between the Hoi- 
nuz of the mainland and ‘New Hoi muz’, an is- 
and 3 parasangs from the coast. The references 
)f Marco Polo, who twice visited the place (1272 
ind 1293) are to the Hormuz on the mainland 
fie describes the business of the port in a striking 
ashion and particularly notes the expoit of horses 
o India. The island town founded by Kutb al- i 
3 in was, in spite of unfavouiable natuial condi- 
lons, a thriving centre of the world’s commerce 
rom the xiv‘k to the xvi^h centuries. The appea- 
ance of the Portuguese in India decided the fate 
>f Hormuz, in 1507 the island was taken by a 
Portuguese fleet, but the Portuguese allowed the 
lative rulers to remain on condition that they 
►aid tribute. With the help of an English fleet 
lhah ^Abbas the Gieat won Hormuz from the 
Portuguese, which, apart from an interval under 
tie rule of ^Oman, has ever since belonged to 
Persia. It was the will of Shfih "AbbSs that his 
ew foundation Bender 'Abbas [q. v. 1. 694 sq.] 
fiould take the place of Hormuz. The decline of 
lormuz dates from this time and now it no 
>Dger exists as a town. 

We have brief accounts of the island town in 
bn Battuta who stayed there in 1331 and in 
Vbd al-RazzSk. The town was very frequently 
isited by European travellers, first in 1321 by 


Odorico of Pordenone. He was followed by Odo- 
ardo Barbosa, Caes. Frederick (1589) and Jos. 
Salbancke. The account of the Russian meichant 
Afannasiy Nikitm (c. 1580) is of particular in- 
terest. The information afforded by these sources 
on the nature of the town, its trade and its highly 
developed civilisation, have been collected by R. 
Stiibe in his monograph mentioned below. 
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HORMUZAN, HormizdXn. [Sec hurmuzan.] 
HORUK. [See ^arUcj 1 

HOSH ANGSHAH SHURI, thesecondking 
of the GhUri dynasty of MalwS, ascended 
the throne in 1405-1406. In 1407 Muzaflar I of 
Gudjarat invaded Malwa, defeated and captuied 
Hoshangshah, and imprisoned him on the giound 
that he had poisoned his father, who had been 
Muzaffar’s friend. Hoshangshah was released and 
regained his kingdom but throughout his reign 
was engaged in constant hostilities with GudjarUt, 
from which his. kingdom suffered severely. In 1420 
Hoshangshah annexed the Gond state of Kherla to 
his kingdom, as a feudatory state, and in 1422 led 
a most daring raid to CjSdjnagar (perhaps Dj^dlpUr) 
in Ufisa, captured the radjS by an artifice and 
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compelled him to surrender several elephants as 
the price of his freedom. On returning to his king- 
dom he discovered that Ahmad I of Gudjarat 
was besieging his capital, MSndU. Hoshang^ah, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, threw himself into 
Manda, whereupon Ahmad Shah raised the siege and 
marched towards SarangpHr. Hoghang followed 
and attacked him but was defeated and shut him- 
self in SarangpUr. He was again defeated when 
following Ahmad, who retired from Sarangpar. 
Later in the same year Hoghang made a rash and 
ineffectual attempt to seize the strong fortress of 
GwahySr. In 1428 Ahmad Shah BahmanI of the 
Dakhan appeared befoie Kherla, which he claimed 
as an appanage of BerSr, but retreated when he 
heard that Hoshang was marching to relieve the 
place. Iloghang followed him and forced an action, 
in which he sustained a severe defeat. In 1433- 
1434 Hoshang marched against KSlpi and Ibrahim 
Shah §harkl of DjawnpUr marched to oppose him, 
but was recalled by the news that Mubarak Shglh 
of Dihli was advancing on Djawnpur, and KalpI 
fell, without a blow, into Hoghang’s hands On 
his way to M 5 ndu, Hoghang punished some Hindu 
maraudeis who had invaded his dominions and 
then hastened on his way to compose the quarrels 
between his sons, which embittered his later years. 
Disputes and intugues regarding the succession 
weie so virulent as to disturb the unfortunate mo- 
narch’s last moments and hasten his end. He died 
on July 6 , 1435, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Ghaznln Khan, entitled Muhammad Shah. 

Bibliography Finshta, Gul$han^i Ibra^ 
hlmi^ Nizam al-l)in Ahmad, J'abakai-i Akbafi. 

(T. W. Haig) 

HST, a Balo 5 tribe, one of the five main 
divisions of the race. The tribe is still found under 
this name in Makran, but those who invaded the 
Pandjab in company with the Rinds and DodSis 
are better known by the names of the tribes 
formed at a latei date, such as part of the ^^osa 
tube and the BalaCani section of the Mazans. 
The HQts ruled as NawwSbs at Dera IsmM KhSn 
for two hundred years until they were conquered 
by Afghans Hots aie still numerous thioughout 
the South Pandjab. 

Raveity alludes to them as Hats, but confounds 
them with the Dodais, from whom they weie 
distinct 

Bibliography Hughes, Balochistan^ (Lon- 
don 1877), Raverty, Notes on AfghamstSn^ 
(London 1880), p 4; Longworth Dames, The 
Baloch Race^ (London, 1904); Baluchistan 
Report^ Census of India 1911, § 268. 

(M. Longworth Damrs.) 

HUBAL, the name of an idol, which was 
worshipped at Mecca in the Ka^ba but otherwise is 
only known from a Nabataean inscription (Corp, 
Inscr. Semit.^ 11. n^ 189 = Jaussen et Savignac, 
Mission Archeol. en Arable^ i 169, 1 70) where it 
IS mentioned along with DOsharg and ManHtu. It 
is thus probable that the tiadition according to 
which ‘^Amr b. Luhaiy [q. v.] brought the idol 
with him from Moab or Mesopotamia, is coriect 
m retaining a memory of th? foreign, to be more 
accurate Aramaic, origin of Hubal, although the 
substance of the tradition is otherwise quite le- 
gendary. The name cannot be explained from the 
Arabic for the etymologies in Ygjat etc condemn 
themselves, but^Pocock’s supposition that Hubal 


IS equivalent to although defended by Dozy, 

IS hardly better founded. Another tradition indeed 
relates that Hubal was an idol of the Bang Ki- 
nSna, worshipped also by the ^uraish) and had 
been placed m the Ka^a by IChuzaima b. Mudrika 
wherefore it used to be called Hubal Khuzaima. 
It IS further related that the idol was of red car- 
nelian in the form of a man ; the Kuraigh replaced 
the right hand which was broken, by a golden 
one; it was the custom to consult the idol by 
divination with arrows; this was done for ex- 
ample by ^Abd al-Muttalib with reference to his 
son 'Abd Allgh, etc. We learn nothing further 
about the cult of this idol and the legends are 
quite worthless for the comprehension ol the real 
nature of the deity. After the conquest of Mecca 
Hubal shared the lot of all other idols and the 
image was removed from the Ka^ba and des- 
troyed. 

Bibliography . Ibn Hishani, ed. WUsten- 
feld, 1. 50 Wustenfeld, Die Chroniken der 
Stadt Mckiu^ 1. 58, 73, 107, 133; Mtl- 

djam^ iv 949 sq,^ Ya^ubl, ed. Houtsma, 1. 
295, Tabari, ed. l^iden, i. 1075 sqq,\ Pocock, 
Spec, Hist, Arab,, ed. White, p. 98; Krehl, 
Vber die Religion der vortd, Araber,^ p. 90; 
Osiander in the Zeitschr, der Deutsch, Mor-- 
genl, Gesells,,^ vii. 493, Caussin de Perceval, 
Essat sur Vhist, des Atabes avant Vislamisnie,^ 
1. 215 sqq,\ Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums\ p. 75, 221. 

HDD, the prophet who, according to the 
Kur^Sn, appeared among the ‘^Ad [q. v.]. He is 
repiesented as one of their kinsmen \akK) and his 
genealogy (which is transmitted in various foims), 
therefore coincides in part with that of their 
founder 'Ad. He is also identified with 'Abir (the 
Biblical “^Eber, the ancestor of the Hebrews); in 
another reference he is called the son of 'Abir 
[q. v ]. His figure is even more shadowy than the 
picture of his people and like eveiy warner he 
IS represented in the same position as Muhammad 
in Mecca, 1. e. he found only infidelity and pride 
among the people and his followers were few. God, 
therefore punished the *^Ad with a three years’ 
drought, as the later legend tells us. A deputation 
was sent to Mecca to pray for rain there. God 
made three clouds appear in the sky, one white, 
one red and one black. One of the deputation, 
called Kail, was given the choice of one of the 
three by a voice from heaven. He chose the black 
one with the result that a temble storm broke 
over the 'Ad and destroyed the whole people with 
the exception of Had and his followers (Sura, 
69, 6). Had IS said to have lived 150 years. 
There are various traditions regarding his grave, 
there is a Kabr Hud not far from BPr Barahat 
[q. V.], In Ibn Battuta (ed. Pans, i. 205 , 11 203) 
it is mentioned that the grave of Had is in the 
great mosque at Damascus; according to other 
traditions he rests near the Ka'ba with 98 other 
prophets. 

In the article 'Ad attention has already been 
called to the fact that the existence of a tribe of 
'Ad is problematic. This is still truer of Had. 
The word Had in the Kur^fin is a name for the 
Jews as a body (Sara, 11. 105, 129, 134, and the 
root H w D means to profess Judaism (ii. 59^ iv. 
48 etc.). The proper name looks as if it had been 
derived from the verb and the noun; tlie tradi- 
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anal identificatioD of Hud with the ancestor of 
le Hebrews probably points in the same direc- 
an. Hirschfeld is perhaps correct when he calls 
nd an allegorical figure {Beitrdge z. Erklarung 
*s Kor&n^ Leipzig 1886, p. 17, note 4). Von 
remcr’s suggestion (^Oher die sudaiahsche Sage^ 

. 21 sq.\ that the crater of Baiahut was the 
(imcdiate cause of the rise of the Hud legend is 
worthy of note. 

Bibliography*. Besides the works men- 
tioned m the text and in the articles 'Xd and 
barahUt: the commentaries on the Kurban, 
particularly on SQra vii, 63, xi. 52 sqq..^ xxvi. 
123 sqq.\ IhaHabl, ^tsas al-Anbiyd^ (1290), 
p. 63 sqq»\ Sale, The Eoran^ Preliminary Dis- 
course.^ p 8 ; Maracci, Refutationes (Patavii, 1698), 
p 282 and the older hteratuie there given; 
Geiger, Was hat Mu^mntad aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen\ p. in sqq, 

(A J Wensinck.) 

hUd. After the assassination of Mundhir II b 
aliya (cf. todjIb) in the year 430 (1039) Aba 
jyflb SulaimSn b. Muhammad seized the govern- 
lent of the town of Saragossa and became the 
mnder of a dynasty which ruled there and, ac- 
>rdmg to Codera, in Lerida, Calatayud, and Tu- 
ela also till 503 (ilio). The dynasty is known as 
le Bans 11 Od, because Hud, one of the Arabs 
'ho came to Spain at the conquest, was the an- 
estor of the family. There are various forms of 
le genealogy of Hud preserved. The founder of 
le dynasty was commander of the Christian 
oops at Lerida in Mundhir’s reign and when he 
ecame lord of Saragossa took the name al-Musta^ln. 
according to Codera, Estudios ciUtcos de Historia 
Wabe espanole.^ p. 362 he divided his power 
mong his sons so that each of them became go- 
ernor of one of the above mentioned towns, 
hen Sulaiman died in 438 (1046 — 7). Of the 
ilers of Saragossa alone do we possess furthei 
etails. In it there reigned in succession Ahmad 
l-MuVtadir till 474 (1081 j, his son Yusuf al- 
lu^tamin till 478 (1085), his son Ahmad al- 
lustaHn (li.) till 507 (1107). The last-named’s 
an TmSd al-Dawla ^Abd al-Malik lost his throne 
> the Almoravid 'Ali b. Yusuf m 503 (iixo), 
uthonties differ as to how this happened. ^Iniad 
l-Dawla escaped to Rueda and lived there till 
24 (1130). Cf. also the article muhammad b. 
Bsuf b hDd. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, ed Toinberg, 
ix. 204; al-MarrSkoshl, ed Dozy, p. 50; Dozy, 
Histotre des Musulm* d'Espagne.^ vol. iv.; do. 
Recherches^.^ i. 231 and the accompanying 
texts in the appendices ; Codera, op. cit . ; Muller, 
Der Islam etc. 11. 583, 638. 

J^JUDAIBIYA, a V alley a short day’s journey 
marhala') from Mecca, i. e. about 9 miles distant. 
L portion of it was included in the haram of 
fecca, which extended farthest m this direction 
ibout the time of the Hidjra this barren valley 
ras the centre of a local cult with a well and a 
icred tree. A modest village afterwards arose 
ere as the centre of the surrounding lands, which 
rere rich in subterranean water. 

It was towards the last months of the year 6 
. H., after the destruction of the Jewish clans 
nd the humbling of the mundfikun in Medina, that 
fuhammad was able to consider himself master 
f the situation. He therefore thought the moment 
ad arrived for conducting a demonstration against 


Mecca as an answer to the siege of the Khandak: 
which had been attempted by the Kuraish* His 
persistent policy had made all preparations. He had 
assiduously concentrated the attention of his people 
on the metropolis of Mecca, the alteration of the 
ktbla.^ the application of the legend of Abraham, 
who was repiesented as the builder of the Ka^ba, 
and the obligation to pilgrimage, which was now 
laid upon all believers, had no other object. The 
Prophet seems at fiist to have meditated a mili- 
tary demonstration 1400 — 1600 armed men were 
to have accompanied him. He then altered his 
plan and expressed his intention of performing 
the ^umra (lesser pilgrimage) ; the sacrificial ani- 
mals taken with him weie to complete the illusion. 
He would enter Mecca as a sovereign or force 
the Kuraish to negotiate w'lth him. His military 
escort was strong enough to gain the respect of 
the Meccans but too small to suggest thoughts 
of an attack The Kuraish took no risks and 
occupied the approaches. Muhammad had scar- 
cely entered the sacred territory when he came 
upon their outposts. Before this lesistance he re- 
tired to Hudaibiya and entered into negotiations 
with them. He limited his demands to a request 
to be allowed to visit the national sanctuary with 
his followeis, which was at first refused Long and 
wearisome negotiations followed As ^Omar did 
not dare to go to Mecca as plenipotentiary, ‘^Oth- 
man was chosen for the purpose, as the prestige 
of his family, the influential Omaiyads, protected 
him. When the rumoui of his death became cur- 
rent, Muhammad collected his followeis at the 
sacred tree of Hudaibiya and demanded the oath 
of fealty from them This is the bai^a of Hudai- 
biya, also called the '^baf'a of the three” or bai^at 
al-rid%vdn (^bat^a of the agreement”), an ambiguous 
allusion to a passage in the Kurban (xlviii. 18) 
which is tiaditionally said to allude to these events. 
All the participators bear the name Shadjari in 
the histoiy of Islam, fiom the tree under which 
the ceremony took place A few days later am- 
bassadors arrived from Mecca The treaty to be 
concluded was discussed clause by clause and woid 
by word. In the protocol Muhammad had to re- 
frain fiom using the formulae of Islam and the 
title of Prophet He even pledged himself hcnce- 
foith to send back deserters fiom the Kuraish, 
while the Meccans made no such pledge with 
respect to Muslims. As to the they were 

to be allowed to perform this in the following 
year provided they came without weapons except 
the swords by their sides. 

This agreement seveiely disillusioned the com- 
panions who had already become impatient of the 
long period of inactivity and the want of water. 
In reality, however, m his struggle against Mecca 
the Prophet had heie obtained an impoitant diplo- 
matic success. While on his side he surrendered 
no rights that he had won but only simple claims, 
he brought the Kuraish! oligarchy to negotiate 
W'lth him on equal terms. He was for the first 
time recognised before all Arabia as a power m 
the land. The Kuraish entered into negotiations 
with the former fugitive and leader of a body of 
fugitives, who had broken all bonds with their 
homes and the Ddr al-Nadwa [q. v.] entirely 
blotted out the past Abu ’1-K5sim would take 
full advantage of it and be able to make full use 
of the freedom of movement now guaranteed him 
by a formal agreement. Medina had nothing more 
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to fear from Mecca. A means would be found to 
get round the burdensome concessions and to re- 
scind the treaty. In the meanwhile Muhammad 
decided to slay in Hudaibiya the sacrificial ani- 
mals he had brought with him and added certain 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage to the rite. 

Bibliography Yai^Ut, Mt^d^ain (Egyp- 
tian ed) iii. 233 — 4, BakrI, (ed. Wils- 

tenfeld), p. 128, 272, 521, 813; Muslim, ^hlh *, 
ii. 64, 65, 91, 92; Ibn SaM, labakat (ed. Sa- 
chau), II. i. 69, 70 — 3, 76, IV. ii, 40; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad^ iii. 350, 355, 384, 396, 420, 486; iv. 
48, 49, 322, V. 326; Caetani, Annalt^ iii. 139, 
Ibn Hisham, Sira (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 740, 743, 
745, 746, Wakidl, Maghazl (ed. Wellhausen), 
p. 242, 244, 260, Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-Ghaba^ 
IV. 59. (H. Lammens.) 

HU DH AIL, a large Arab tribe, belonging to 
the North Arabian group. Their genealogy is 
Iludhail b. Mudrika b. al-Yas b. Mudar. They 
were a bi other tribe of the Khuzama. They in- 
habited the mountains of SarSt Hudhail, which 
bear their name, between Mecca and Medina and 
were neighbours of the Sulaim [q v.] and KinSna 
[q. V.]. In the time of Djahiliya they worshipped 
the idol Suw 5 ^ (destioyed by ^Amr b. al-^As in 
8 = 630) at Ruhat and, like the Kuraish, Khuza^^a, 
and other tribes, also Manat (destroyed in 8 = 
630 by Sa'^d b. Zaid) at Kudaid, mentioned in 
Kur^fin liii. 19, 20 The Hudhail produced a 
great many poets, of whom the most important 
are the contemporaries of the Prophet, Aba Dhuaib 
[q. V.] and Abu Khirash. 

The following places are mentioned, with 
others, as belonging to the Hudhail* Athil (in Ti- 
hama), ‘^Adh, al-Ahathth (Wustenfeld, Register^ 
p. 233, al-Ahatt), Ahrad, ‘^Ain, al-Anwas, ^Aly, 
Aluma, al-^Ardj (a large town near Ta^if), Bashm^ 
Bata Anf, Batu Nu^man, Djadad, al-Dadjl^Hulhun, 
al-Huraida, al-Hikab, Haiyara, DSra FarwS^, Dabub, 
l^aisal, al-Kurut, al-Lith, al-Manha, al-Muntada, 
Numr (several villages), Raya, Raha BitSn, Rahb, 
Rakhman, Rutaila, Ruhat (3 miles from Mecca, 
also given as a w 5 dl), al-Tila^, and ‘^UrUs; moun- 
tains Aral, ^Asir, al-ASam (‘^Usm, in Wusten- 
feld, Register^ p. 133, given both as a mountain 
and a village), al-Fadl, Fahl, Ghazwan (a very 
high peak, on which the town of Ta^if stands, 
rich in game and honey), Haid, Kabkab, al-Karas, 
KhanLhal, Kinthil, KurSsh, Laban, Mabid (Wusten- 
feld, Register^ /. c. Ma^id), Maka, NurnSr, Nuba^I, 
(also given as a wadi), Salam, Sal\ Sudasid, Sha- 
manslr, Ushar, al-Watar, YasQm, Zara^, the wadis 
include: al-Dahl, Duftlk, Hadatha, Halya (Halba), 
Sa'ya (according to some, a mountain), Udam (all 
in common with the KinSna), al-Dadjan (al-Dadjn), 
Kafil, Nakhla U-Shamlya (two wadis, which unite 
at Batn Marr), Shaiina, Wadi ’l-KusHr, and 
Tudari\ 

Historical. The Hudhail endeavoured to 
tempt the Tubba' Abu Karib to rob the Ka^ba, 
when he came to Mecca, in order that he might 
thereby incui divine punishment. Abu Karib, 
wained of this by two learned Jews, had the in- 
stigators beheaded. When the Abyssinian king 
Abraha (in the “year of the elephant”) tried to 
destroy the Ka'ba, the Hudhail, along with the 
Kinana, Kuraish and oth^r neighbounng tribes, 
took up arms against him unsuccessfully^ 'Abd 
al-Mut^alib and Khuwailid b WSthda, the chiefs 
of the Hudhail, ajfd Ya^mar b. NufUtha. chief of 


the Bakr b. ^Abd Manat, then offered to cede him 
the third part of Tihama, if he would spare the 
Ka'^ba and leave the country, but Abraha declined. 

After the battle of Uhud in 4 = 626, the Bana 
Libyan, a clan of the Hudhail, assembled at Orna 
with other tribes around Mecca under Sufyan b. 
Khalid, to conspire against Muhammad. The Pro- 
phet, being told of this, had Sufyan murdered by 
^Abd Allah b. Uwais. ^Abd Allah brought his 
head to the Prophet and was presented by him 
with a stick which, according to the Prophet, was 
to serve as a mark of recognition on the day of 
resurrection. ^Abd Allah is said to have been buried 
with this stick, which he carried all his life. In 
the same year a number of Hudhail fell upon six 
companions of the Prophet at the watering-place 
of Radjf , they were on their way from Muham- 
mad to the 'Adal and Kara to instruct them in 
the principles of Islam. The Hudhail slew four 
and brought the others to Mecca, where they sold 
them to the Kuraish* After the conquest of Mecca 
by the Prophet in 8 = 630 , a number of the 
Khuza'^a fell upon a section of the Hudhail and 
slew one of them* the Prophet, learning of this, 
during the midday service next day before the 
Ka^ba made an appeal to the Khuzama, urging 
them to refrain from further bloodshed. 

The Hadhail still exist on the Djebel Kora, a 
numbei of ranges round Ta^if, on one of which 
is the village of Ra^s al-Kora, according to Burck- 
hardt, the most beautiful spot in the Hidjaz, and 
far famed for the quality of its water. Here they 
encamp with their numerous herds and grow wheat 
and barley in the very charming valleys of these 
hills. Their clean little houses, scattered over the 
plain in groups of four or five, are built of stone 
01 earth. There are also settlements of the Hudhail 
at Mabede, the southern suburb of Mecca, where 
they sell dates, corn and cattle. Before their con- 
quest by the Wahhabis, they were only provisi- 
onally under Mecca and paid no taxes. 

Bibliography' Hamdani, Dj azira^ p. 1 7 3, 
7_,o, 182, 25, 183, 2; YaljLat, Mi^djam^ index; 
Bekri, Geographtsches Worterbuch^ p. 198, 201, 
267, 293, 349, 398, 425, 488, 619, 708; Ibn 
Hisham, Sira (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 15, 52 ; Aghanl^ 
iv 41, XV. 72, xviii 214, 215, Tabari, Anna- 
les^ i. 1431 — 4, 1648 — 9, 1753, 1757 and Index, 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia^ i. 63 — 6, 130; 
C, Rittei, Erdkunde^ xii. 37, 150 — i, i66; xiii. 
40 — 2, 85; Caussin de Perceval, Essat sur 
Vhtsloire des Arabes avant Vtslamtsmc i. 93, 193, 
203 (note), 273, 276; iii. 241 — 2; Muir, The 
Life of Mahomet^ i. 196; ill. x 99-200; iv. 1 33 — 4; 
do , Annals of the Early Caliphate^ p. 85 ; Wiis- 
tenfeld, Genealogtsche Tabellen^ sect, ii., Tafel M., 
and Register y p. 233; Blau, Arabien im seeks ten 
Jahrhundert in the Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. Mor- 
genl, Ges,^ S. 591; J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten^ 1. (Berlin 1884), 2. Lieder der 
Hudhailiten (Arabic and German), p. 105 sqq.\ 
A. Muller, Der Islam ^ i. 128. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

HUDHUD, the hoopoe, belongs to the order 
Scansores and bears a remarkable tuft of feathers 
on its head. Much is related concerning its habits 
and character, of which only a part can be men- 
tioned here. Its piety is particularly emphasised. 
In Umaiya b. Abi ’l-§alt (ed. Schulthess, in Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologie^ viii. 26, 84 sq, cf. also 
Ibn Kutaiba, KitZb ed. de Goeje, p. 279 
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sq,) there is a story that the hoopoe enshrouded 
its dead mother and earned the body on its back 
and head till it found a resting-place for it; this 
is why its back is brown. It is also related that 
the tuft of feathers was a reward for this act. — 
When its mate dies, the hoopoe does not look for 
a new wife. — When its parents grow old, it 
feeds them. It bears different kunya'^ in Arabic, 
e. g. Abu ^Ibad^ Abu 'l-Sadjiada^ after the numerous 
bows of its tuft as it walks. It makes its nest in 
dung so that it has an unpleasant smell. Its fea- 
thers, heart etc. are used in various ways The 
Prophet IS said to have forbidden it to be killed, 
according to some, its flesh is forbidden, according 
to otheis, it is permitted. The hoopoe plays a pro- 
minent part in the legend of Solomon and Bilkis 
This was apparently already developed by Muham- 
mad's time as may be concluded fiom Suia xxvii. 
20 sqq. In this passage we are told that Solomon 
assembled the birds and the hoopoe was missing. 
When he arrived late, he gave an account of the 
queen of Saba^ and was entrusted by Solomon 
with the bearing of a letter to the Sabaeans. 

The later writers as a rule give the whole story 
as follows. The hoopoe possesses the power of 
seeing uhere water is through the earth He was 
therefore used by Solomon on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca to find water. But on one occasion the 
hoopoe whom Solomon had appointed for this 
purpose, named YaTur or Yaghfur, while on the 
journey, took a trip to the south and reached the 
garden of Bilkis where he made the acquaintance 
of another hoopoe named ^Ufair. The latter told 
him a great deal about the queen of Saba^ In 
the meanwhile Solomon was looking in vain for 
water for his army (or according to another ver- 
sion for litual ablutions) He sent the vulture 
(nasr) to assemble the birds and the hoopoe was 
missing. The eagle (^ukab) was sent to fetch him. 
But he was already on his way back and was 
brought by the eagle before Solomon, who talked 
to him severely but finally, after hearing his ac- 
count of Bilkis sent him with a letter to the Sa- 
bacans. 

Another veision of the beginning of the story, 
relates that Solomon on his pilgrimage was being 
carried with all his retinue on a carpet by the 
winds to Arabia. The birds were ordered to fly 
above the carpet in such a compact mass that 
those sitting on it should be entirely protected 
from the sun. But Solomon detected a little ray 
of light in one place, so he concluded that one 
bird was missing He then held a roll-call and it 
was found that the hoopoe was absent, the story 
continues as before. 

It is also related that the hoopoe once invited 
Solomon and his army to a feast on an island. 
When the guests had arrived, he threw a dead 
locust into the sea and said “Now eat, O thou 
Prophet of God’ if the meat be lacking, there is 
at least plenty of sauce”. Solomon and his sol- 
diers laughed for a year at this joke. 

On the relationship of the Jewish hoopoe-legend 
to the Muslim, see Griinbaum, JVetie Beitrage zut 
Semitischen Sagenkunde, 

In North Africa, hoopoes are made out of silk, 
feathers, etc., and used for magical purposes (Doutt6, 
Magic ct Religton dans PAfrique du Nord^ p 
270 xy.). 

Bibliography'. Damlrl, Hay at aPHayawan.^ 

s. V. hudhud'., EljShi?, Hay at aPHayawan (Cairo, 


1323), ill. 160 jyy.; Kazwlnt, ^Ad;,^ib al-Makhr 
inm (ed. Wilstenfeld), i. 425 GrUnbaum, 

Ncuc Bettvage.^^ 200 sqq.'.^^o..^Zcttschr* Hcutsch. 
MorgenL Ges.., xxxi. 206 jyy.; Weil, Biblischt 
Legendtn der Museltndnner.^ p. 243 sqq,'., the 
commentaiies on the Kur^Sn to SHra, 27 ) 00 sqq,'., 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 1. 576 ; Tha'labi, 

aPAnbtyd\i 290 \x>.^ZSm-'> Thomson, 

The Land and the Book (London 1859), 1. 105 
(with illustration); Salzbergei, Die Salomolegendc 
tnde^ semitischen (Heidelberg Disseita- 

tion, Beilin 1907), 1 75 J* Wensinck.) 

IJUEIARlYA. [See hujjjra.] 

HUDJDJA (a.), proof, doc u m en t. The woid 
is also used as a title in the science of Tradition 
for one who has reached the highest stage m it, 
knows 300,000 traditions by heart and everything 
connected with them; hence al-GhazaliS title, 
JIudjdyat al- Islam Among the Isma^Ilis, hudjdja 
is one who is appointed leader of the propaganda 
by “the Imam of the time” The numbei of the 
hu(^ti/d*s is 12. They occupy the same position 
as the nak}b\ in the propaganda of the ^Abbasids, 
on the model of the 12 disciples of Christ and 
the 1 2 nak}b\ of the Prophet. The simple mission- 
aries (jla^l) are subordinate to them. Among the 
“Twelvers” the twelfth Imam bears the title 
Hitdjdqa, 

HUDJR B. ^AdI of the tribe of Kinda, the 
“first martyr” of the vShl^a. The sect would 
like to give him the title of “companion of the 
Prophet” but it is denied by the oldest authorities. 
The Shi'a likewise, with as little ground, makes 
him take pait in the first Syrian campaigns, when 
he is said to have conqueied the district of Mardj 
'Adhra, but the object of this clearly is simply 
to connect him from the earliest time with this 
place, which was to be the scene of his martyr- 
dom. At an eaily period Hudjr threw himself 
heart and soul into ^Ali’s cause and fought for 
him at the ‘■battle of the Camel’ and at Siffin We 
latei find him in Egypt with Muhammad, son of 
the Caliph Abn Bakr, who w^as governing this 
province in ‘^Ali’s name. After All’s son Hasan 
had given up his claim to the Caliphate, Hudjr 
became the moving spirit in all the ''Alid intri- 
gues m Kufa The governor Mughira b Shu 4 )a 
had even to offer him money to obtain peace 
Mughira’s successor, Ziyad b. Ablhi, endeavoured 
to bring him to a more reasonable frame of mind, 
but hib efforts failed with this unruly spirit, who 
always wanted to play an important part On 
Hasan’s death, Hu^r entered into negotiations 
with his brother Husam, the pretender had been 
invited to take command ovei his followers in 
Kufa. During Ziyad’s absence in Basra Hudjr had 
attempted to stir up a revolutionary movement, 
Ziyad hurried back with all possible speed and 
endeavoured to settle the affair peacefully. But 
when the negotiations fell through, Ziy5d had 
Hudjr arrested along with those leaders of the 
Shfa party who were most deeply compromised. 
The matter was taken to the courts and an in- 
dictment prepared and signed by the most pro- 
minent men in KOfa; finally Hudjr was taken 
with his companions to Mu'^Swiya in Syria. Aftei 
the Caliph had arranged a new trial and asked 
the advice of the leading men of Syria, he sen- 
tenced Hudji to death and had him executed 
in Mardj ^AdhrS near Damascus. In his last mo- 
ments ‘^All’s follower utterly lost his courage. Hxs 
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death opens the martyrology of the Sil^a; hence 
the importance assigned to this rather everyday 
episode, which was really nothing more than an 
incident in the domestic troubles of the 
ZiySd “throughout maintained a correct attitude 
and Mu'awiya even inclined to the side of le- 
niency” (Wellhausen), for he pardoned the majority 
of Hudjr’s accomplices. 

Bibliography^ Ibn Hadjar, I^Uba (Egyp- 
tian edition), i. 314 — 5; Dinawari, al-Akhbar 
aU{iwal (ed. Guirgass), p. 233 — 4; Ya^tlbi, 

(cd. Houtsma), 11. 229, 230, 273 — 5; al-Kindl, 
Governors of Egypt (ed. Guest), p. 25 \ Ibn SaM, 
Tabakat (ed. Sachau), vi. 151 — 4; Tabari, An- 
nales (de Gocje), 1. 2462, 3151, 3155, 3174, 
3337^ 3371, 3447; Aghan\ xiv, 142; xvi. 2— 
II ; Wellhausen, Dte reltgios-poltitschcn Oppo- 
stiwnspartcten tm alien Islam ^ for the other 
literature see the author’s Ziad thn Alnht (in 
the Rivista deglt Studi Ortentah^ iv. 70 — 4. 

(H Lammens.) 

HUDJR A (a.), room, chambei, particularly 
(with the article) ‘^A^isha’s room, where the Prophet 
and his two successors Abu Bakr and ^Omar were 
buried, now one of the greatest sanctuaries of 
Islam. [Cf the aiticle MedIna.] 

Hudjia)iya is derived from the same word, it 
was the term applied in Egypt to the slaves who 
were quarteied in bai racks near the royal resi- 
dence. During the Fatimid period, these were or- 
ganised by al-Afdal on military lines as a kind 
of bodyguard under the command of an emir, who 
bore the title al-Muwaffak Their number then 
amounted to 3000 men Cf. Makrizi, Khitaf 
i- 443* 

yUDJRIYA, (IIOGRIYIA, HodsyerIe), the name 
of a tiibe in South Arabia Their land lies 
to the north of the land of the Sobehi (Subaihi, 
[q. V.]) between 43'’ 40' and 44® 42' East Long 
Gieenw. and 13® 5' and 13® 15' North. Lat and 
is entirely mountainous The climate is tropical, 
the principal product is coffee. Among the moun- 
tains we may mention I)jebel Sabr (Sabir [q v ]) 
which IS described by Hamdani m his Diaztra as 
a very high mountain, among wadis, the Wadi 
Warazan which joins the Wadi Tubban, the river 
of Lahedj [q. v.], and belonged in Hamdanfs time 
to the Sakasik, and the Wadi Mu^ka (Mo%a) , among 
towns, Dobhan belonging to the important clan 
of Sherdjcbi (Sheigebi), which at one time had an 
independent Sultan, with about 500 inhabitants 
(of whom about a fifth are Jews), an old Himyar 
palace, a bazaar and a Saturday market, Dar 
^awwar, the chief place of the powerful clan of 
Hammad, which has an ^akll of its own, with 
about 300 inhabitants (including only a few Jews), 
several ht^n and a Friday market, Heruwa on the 
wadi of the same name with about 500 inhabi- 
tants (including a few Jews), a small bazaar and 
a Tuesday market, Dimena, near Tabzz [q. v.] 
with about 600 inhabitants (of whom a tenth are 
Jews). In the land of the Hamm5d there is a hot 
mineral well with a bath, called Birket Hammam, 
visited by many Arabs, but access to it is forbid- 
den to Jews. 

The Huiijrlya claim to be true Himyars, and 
are said to have at one time formed one tribe 
with the SobShi. They were earlier under the 
ImSmate of San‘fi, but became independent on the 
decline of its power. Since the middle of last 
century they have Become for the most part sub- 
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jcct to the 2ha Muljammad, who are descended 
from the Bakil (see yXsHiD and BakIl), and were 
formerly in the pay of the ImSms of §an^a, and 
obtained possession of a large part of the Yemen 
on the latter’s overthrow’. 

The DhS Muljammad maintain small garrisons 
among the Hujjriya, levy taxes on them and ad- 
minister justice among them Their chief repre- 
sentative bears the title KS^id. Many Hudjrlya 
seek to escape the rule of the DhS Muhammad, 
who as followers of the heterodox ZaidI sect arc 
hateful to them as Shgfi^Is, by migrating to Aden, 
where they earn a livelihood as labourers. 

B t h it 0 g r ap h y\ HamdSnl, Djazlra (ed. 
Muller) p. 76, 26, 77i 6, 9% 31. 331 125, 5, 126, 
9, 16, 189, 24 and index s. v. Sabir ^ K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde^ xii. 787, H. v Maltzan, Reise nach 
Sudarabten (Brunswick 1873), p. 162, 214, 390~7, 
404 — 7. (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

al-IJUDJURAT, plur. of Hudjra (q. v.), title 
of Sara xhx. 

AL-HUDJWiRl. [See data ganih bakbsh.] 
HUDNA, a calm, truce, armistice; 
al-Hudna denotes especially the truce made be- 
tween Muhammad and Kuraish at al-Hudaibiya. 
[See this art.]. ’ (T. H.'Weir) 

HUDIJD (a ), Plur. of hadd [q. v.] 

HUELVA, the ancient Onuba, Arabic Walba, 
a town in the province of Spain of the 
same name, on the left bank of the Odiel, an 
important poit, accessible at high tide to seagoing 
ships, for the copper and sulphur mines of Rio 
Tinto and Tharsis, which are near it. In the middle 
ages it was, according to IdrisI, a small, thickly 
populated, walled town with flourishing trade and 
industries. The present population is 29,000. After 
the fall of the Omaiyad dynasty, Huelva liad its 
own rulers, the Bakri Aba Zaid Muhammad b. 
AiyUb and AbU Mus%b 'Abd al-'Aziz. In 1051 
the latter ceded the town to al-Mu'^tSdid of Se- 
ville on condition that he was left the little island 
of Shaltish (Saltes), but when he saw that this 
was of no use to him, he sold his ships and ar- 
maments to al-Mu'tadid and went to Cordova. 
Huelva henceforth shared the fortunes of Seville. 

Bioliogr aphy\ Idris!, Description de VAfri- . 
que et d'^Espagne^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 

1 78 sq, , Dozy, Histotre des Musulmans (TEspagne 
iv. 84 sq , ; Baedeker, Spam and Portugal ; Madoz, 
Dtccton, Geogr.^ ix. 260 sqq, 

HUESCA, the ancient Osca, Arabic Wa§hha, 
a town in the Spanish province of the 
same name, 50 miles E. of Saragossa. The number 
of inhabitants is now 12,600. Huesca was con- 
quered as early as 96 (7 1 3) by the Arabs, and seems 
during the period of Arab rule to have formed for 
a time an independent principality under Muham- 
mad b. ^Abd al-Malik al-Tawil, died 301 (913 — 4) 
Cf. Codera, Estudios criticos de Historia arabe Es- 
panola^ p. 234 sqq. In 1096 the rule of the 
Moors ended and Huesca became for a brief pe- 
riod capital of Aragon, till the seat of the govern- 
ment was moved to Saragossa in 1118. IdrisI, 
op. cit..^ p. 176, only mentions the name of 
the town. 

Bibliogt ap hy . in Madoz, Diccton. Geograf , 
ix* 299 sqq» 

lyiUPASii^ a high mountain in South 
Arabia, belonging to the al-Mas5nP range of 
the SarSt group, on the WSdl Surdud near ^arSz 
[q. V.]. It is often mentioned by HamdSni in his 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE I 

STATEMENT GIVING THE RESULTS OF THE SAHA-JAIN PROCESS AT 
THE KANHEGAON FACTORY DURING THE SEASON 1954-55 


Particulars 

Cane Crushed tons) 

Hours Mill worked 

Crushing per 24 season hours (m tons' 
Crushing per 24 working hours (m tons) 
Recovery of Commercial sugar percent cane 
Pol in cane 

LOSS ACCOUNT i percent cane 

Loss in bagasse 

Loss in press-cake 

Loss in molasses 

Loss undetermined 

Manufactunng loss 

Total loss 

Mill Extraction 

Boiling House Extraction 

Overall Extraction 

ANALYSIS 

Primary juice Brix 

Punty 

Mixed Juice Brix 

Purity 

Clear Juice Brix 

Purity 

Rise in Purity ^ Units i 
Maceration percent cane 
Bagasse percent cane 
Pol percent bagasse 
Press cake percent cane 
Pol percent press cake 
Molasses percent cane 
Punty of final molasses 

STORES 

Lime percent canc 

Sulphur percent cane 

Tnple superphosphate percent cane 


Period 25-11-54 

2nd Period 1-12-54 

to 30-11-54 

to 23-12-54 

1955 9 

11979 3 

94 75 

4172 

326 0 

520 8 

495 5 

699 7 

8 64 

10 02 

11 61 

12 51 


1 55 

0 87 

— 

0 06 

— 

1 37 

- 

021 

1 44 

1 64 

2 99 

2 51 

86 7 

93 0 

85 7 

85 9 

74 3 

79 9 


176 

179 

81 8 

83.7 

162 

162 

80 2 

81 1 

15 1 

14 8 

81 1 

82 8 

091 

1 7 

133 

14 4 

35 7 

25 6 

4 34 

341 

- 

3 14 

I 93 

2 05 

- 

3 14 


32 95 


0-55 

0 49 

012 

0 13 

0 10 

0 15 


Sagar Quality -Sugars of colour better than ISS 29 and m gram sizes A- Special, A, B, C 
and D were produced Bulk of the production was in A, B and C gram sizes 
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Dj atlra^ along with the adjacent large mountain 
of Mi 111 ft n (called after the Himyar Milhan b. 
'Awf b. Mftlik) the real name of which was Raishftn. 
Not far from the latter, (which in Hamdftni’s time 
was said to possess no fewer than ninety-nine 
springs and had a large mosque [called Mas^id 
Shfihir] on its summit, §hfthir), there lies a trea- 
sure, according to popular belief, as the same au- 
thor tells us, which many Arabs sought but could 
never reach, as a snake barred the way in the 
shape of a high mountain, as soon as they tried 
to approach it. In Niebuhr’s time, Hufftsh formed 
a separate district to which Djebel Milhan also 
belonged. Among places of some importance m 
Hufagh he mentions Sefekin, a small town sur- 
rounded by a wall, the residence of the Dawla 
(D5la) and the two villages of Bait al-Nusbell and 
Bait al-Shumma. 

Bibliography ^ HamdanI, Diazira^ p. 68, 
25-26, 3^1 9^ 79 » II— igi 2— 3i ^25, 85 126, 

I, 5» 14, «7, *90, 42 , 23; K. Beschretbung 

von Arabten^ p. 249; Petennanns Mittetlungen^ 
vol. xxxii. (1886), Plate I. (J. Schleifer) 
^UKM (a.), plural ahkam^ primarily the infi- 
nitive of hakama^ and so “a restraining” like htkma 
All hikma is, in the classical language hukm^ but 
the latter denotes also: i, a judgment or legal 
decision (Kur^ftn 21, 78), especially of God (13, 
41 ); 2. a logical judgment expressed in a ^untlai 
3. the exercise of administrative authority, rule or 
dominion (similarly hukUnta): 4. an ordinance or 
decree, synonymous with kadcl' (Kurban 18, 25): 
5. a rule in grammar, and then a rule generally 
(See further in Dozy, Supplement'), 

Bibliography* Lees’ Dictionary of Tech^ 
nical Terms,^ Pt. I, 372 sqq. (T. H Weir ) 
IjtJLA, a t own in Arabia, in the province 
of Sedeyr (Sudair) in Nadjd, north of Huraimila 
[q. V.]. The inhabitants are partly tradesmen and 
partly agriculturists. Its trade and prosperity has 
markedly increased under Wahhftbi rule. During 
Palgrave’s stay in Nadjd, Hula was one of the most 
flourishing places in Sedeyr. The town is sur- 
rounded by walls. 

Bibliography Palgrave, A Narrative of 
a YeaPs Journey in Arabia (London 1865), 

338 sq (J. Schleifer.) 

al-]^ULA, one of the districts attached to the 
province of Damascus, lying ‘between Banyfts and 
Tyros’. Its southern end is the Lake of Hula, 
which the geographers also call Lake Kadas , 
formed by the Jordan and surrounded by swamps 
full of springs. The present inhabitants use the 
name Bahret al-Khet. According to Mukaddasi the 
water was dammed back by the erection of a wall 
to increase the lake The banks were covered 
with halfd* plants, out of which the inhabitants 
wove mats and ropes. The lake is full of fish, 
among which Mukaddasi mentions the bunnl^ 
which had been introduced from Wftsit. (Cf. Flei- 
scher, on Levy’s Neubr, Chald, Worterbuch,^ 1. 
285 (see also Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Pal,-Veretns^ 
xiii. 75). The district of Hllla, part of which is 
low-lying, produced wool and rice and included 
a large number of villages, according to Zfthirl, 
more than 200. 

Bibliography*, Bibliotheca Geograph, Ara~ 
bic,,^ iii. 156, 160 sgq,y 184; V. 105; DimighVi, 
CosmographU (ed. Mehren), p. 105; Ya^pOt (ed. 
Wttstenfeld, ii. 366; R. Hartmann, Halil al- 
IfUhtr^ p. 55; Buhl, Geographic des alien Pa- 


ItisUna,^ p. 36, 1 12 sq.',^ Robinson, Palestine \ lii. 

393 — 6, Zeitschi. d, Deutsch, Pal,-Veretns^ ix, 

252, Dalman, Paldsiina Jahrbuch 1912, p. 44. 
_ (Fr. Buhl.) 

HULAGU (also written Hulagn) a Mongol 
conqueror and founder of a Mongol kingdom 
in Persia, bom about 1217 A. D. Sent by his 
brother Mongke at the head of an army against 
the IsmSblis and the Caliph, he left Mongolia in 
611 = 1253 but did not cross the AmO-Daryft 
till the I't Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 653 = 1"^ January 1256. 
There he received the homage of most of the 
petty rulers of Persia and the Caucasian lands ^ in 
the course of the year 614 = 1256 the greater^ 
number of the Ismft^ill strongholds were taken 
without difficulty, on the fall of the dynasty cf. 
the article assassins (1 491). On Wednesday and 
Thursday 9^^ — loth Muharram 656 = — I7*i^ 

January 1258 the Caliph’s army was routed in a 
pitched battle and on the following day HSlftgu 
stood before the walls of Baghdad, w'here he met 
with no resistance to speak of, on the fate of the 
Caliph, his line and his capital, see the article 
BAGHDAD (i. 563). An attempt made m 658 = 
1260 to conquer Syria failed; HulftgU succeeded 
in taking Halab and advanced as far as Harim 
[q. V.] himself, sending his generals to lay siege to 
Damascus, but was forced to return to Persia on 
hearing of the death of the Great Khan Mongke; 
on 25*^^ Ramadan 658 = 3rd Sept. 1260 the army 
which he had left behind was destroyed by the 
Egyptians. Hulftgu later tried to renew the struggle 
and with this object entered into an alliance with 
the Franks but was unable to execute his purpose. 
On the unsuccessful war with the kingdom of the 
Golden Horde in 660= 1202 cf. berke(i. 738). 

The petty kingdoms m al- 12 jazlra, Kurdistftn and 
Asia Minor as well as the Christian teintories 
south of the Caucasus were incoiporated as vassal 
states in the kingdom founded by Hulagii so that 
his power stretched from the Amu-Durya almost 
to the Mediteiranean and from the Caucasus to 
the Indian Ocean. The soveieign took the title 
Ilkhan (“subordinate khan” or “khan of the tribe”) ; 
he, like his successors down to GhftzSn IGian (cf. 
li. 149), reigned m the name of the Great Khan 
living in Mongolia (later in China). Hulagu him- 
self was also called “the great IlkhSn” {Tlkban-i 
buzurg). The Christian element in his people was 
particularly favoured by Hulftgu and especially by 
his Christian wife Dokuz IHiatnn, often to the 
detriment of the Muslims. The towns destroyed 
during his wars were in part rebuilt even m Hu- 
Iftgu’s time, he himself in times of peace delighted 
to live in northwestern Adharbaidjftn, particularly 
on the banks of Lake Urmiya, where many edifices, 
such as the famous observatory on a hill north of 
Maragha, a palace in Alfttfigh, temples of idols 
(buthhdnaha) in Khoi, etc. were built. Most of these 
buildings were still standing 40 years later when 
Rashid al-Dfn was wnting his work; remains have 
not yet been discovered. Hulagn built or restored 
(cf. Yftl^ut, i. 513, on the earlier fortress on the 
same island) a strong castle on the mountainous 
peninsula of Shfthtl on the east shore of the lake, 
which had once been an island (whether this was 
still the case in Hulftgtl’s time is not certain; 
Rashid al-Dfn only speaks of a mountain on the 
bank of the lake); the treasures won in battle in 
Persia and other lands were kept there: Hll- 
Iftgli and his successor Abft^S [q. v., i. 4] were 
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buried there. Accoiding to Egyptian sources, the 
tower in ShSha collapsed in 68 1 = 1282^3 and 
fell into the lake with all its treasures; no such 
catastrophe is mentioned in the Persian authorities. 
Hafif-i Abru (cf. above 11. 213) only says that 
in his time the castle was quite uninhabited (cf. 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatiem^re, p. 3x6 sq.y Le 
Strange, Tkc Lands of the Eastern Caliphate y p 
160 jy.). HulagU died on Sunday Rabi^ II 
663 = February 1265. According to the 
Mongol custom , beautiful young maidens were 
buried with him; this is the last occasion on 
which this custom is mentioned among the Per- 
sian Mongols, even in the heathen period 

Bibliography: D’Ohsson , Htstoire des 
Mongolsy 111. 134 sq^y Hammer-Purgstall, Ge- 
schtchte des Ilchaney 1. 79 sq^y \\o^ox\\\y History 
of the Mongols y 111. 90 sq,\ Htstoire des Mongols 
de la Perse par Rashid al-Din, publ. par M. 
Quatrem^re, Paris 1836; Hammei-Purgstall, Ge- 
schtchte Wassafsy p. 49 sq.^y Ta^rtkbrt Wa^safy 
Ind. edition, p. 29 sq. (W. Barthold.) 
al-]^ULAL al-MawshIya fI Dhikr al-Akh- 
BAR al-MarrakushIya , an anonymous work, 
dealing especially with the history of Marrakush* 
The author begins his story with the foundation 
of the city; he deals in detail with the history 
of the Almoravids and Almohads but on reaching 
the Marinids, he only gives a summary list of the 
rulers of this dynasty. We find at the end of the 
book that he lived in Marrakush. The work has 
been attributed to Ibn Battuta (’) and by its re- 
cent editor to Lisan al-Din b al-KhatIb , but the 
author himself tells us (p. 136) that he compiled 
(completed?) the work on the 12^1 Rabi^ I 786 
(4‘^^ May 1384), Dozy’s manusciipts aie dated 
783 and Ibn al-Khatib was assassinated at the 
beginning of 776 (1374) The preface and the 
chapter on Yusuf b. Taghfin’s expeditions to Spain 
were published by Dozy, Soiptorum Arahvm loci 
de Abbadidisy li 182 — 209; he has also given the 
chapter on the Almohad Abu Ya^kub’s expedition 
in his Recheiches sur V htstoire et la htterature de 
VEspagne ed., Appendix xxvii. pp. Ixx-lxxix). 
A short extract is given in Amari’s Appendtce alia 
Btbhoteca Aiabo-Sicula (Leipzig 1875), p. 62—63. 
The text has been published very inaccurately at 
Tunis (n. d ) with the biography of the supposed 
author Ibn al-Khatib In the xvii‘h century a 
Spanish translation was made which is now in 
the Government House at Algiers; it was inserted 
(without indication of provenance) by Conde m 
his Historta de la dominacion de los Arabes en 
Espanay in. ch. ix— Iviii. 

Bibliography: R Basset, Notice sommaire 
des manuscrits orientaux de deux bibliotheques 
de Ltsbonne (Lisbon 1894), p. 11—24; Jacque- 
ton, Les Archives espagnoles du Gouvernement 
General de VAlgerie (Algiers 1894), p. 98 — 109; 
Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto-btbliograficoy p. 393-5. 

(RENfe Basset.) 

^ULMANlYA, a mystic sect founded in 
Damascus by Abtl HulmSn al-FSrisi al*HalabI. He 
appears to have been a disciple of Ibn Salim of 
Basra (died 297 = 909); he was admitted among 
the §aft Shaikhs in the ra'^iirrw/of Kal5b5dhi (s. v. 
simoP) but excommunicated by the Aah'aris for 
having maintained the theses i. that God is pre- 
sent m the person of men endowed with physical 
beauty (/luinl) 2.4hat everything is allowed (^^5^a) 
to him who knows to worship the presence of 


God in them. This is perhaps a corruption of the 
Salimlya thesis on the divine ta^alli. 

Bibliography: MakdisI, Bad^ wa TVriM, 
ed. Huart, ii. 90—92; Sulami, Sialafit (cf. 
s. V. HulUl); Bag^dSdi, Earhy ed. Badr, p. 245-6, 
Hudjwirl, Na£^ al-Mah^uby transl. Nicholson, 
p. 1 3 1, 260. (Louis Massionon.) 

^ULUL, a philosophical term, derived 
from j^lla Ho loosen, unfold, alight, settle in a 
place (mahall)y whence its classical acceptations in 
Muslim theology, the relation between a body and 
its place, an accident and its substance, HulUl 
has also been applied to the substantial union 

1 . of the body and the soul, huBil al~rU(i fi 'l^badany 

2. of a divine spirit with man, hulul aNakl al^ 
faPdl fi H-tnsUn (Farabi, Ar^ A hi al- Madina al- 
fddtlay ed. Cairo, 1906, p. 86), hulul aPldhUt fi 
'"Pndsut (cf. al-HallXej). The Aristotelian doc- 
trine of hylomorphism, like the Christian doctrine 
of the incarnation, proposed the union to matter 
of a spiritual^ubstance, its specific form; it may 
be compared to a force in its sphere of action. 
Almost all Muslim theologians {MutakallimUri) re- 
ject it; followers of atomism, with al-Ash^ari, ad- 
mitted hulul in case i., for they saw in the ruh 
a subtle body, even in the angels and demons, but 
they rejected it in case 2. as submitting the divine 
essence to a partition {tadjazzt)y and to transmigra- 
tion {tandsuM)^ whence the excommunication both 
by Sunna and Shfa of the following sects as Hu- 
lutiya on the same grounds as the Christians: 
(tf)the extreme Shl^a ( Ghulat ) . SabS^ya, BaySnlya , 
DjanShiya, KhattSblya, Namlriya (Nusairlya), Mu- 
kanna'^iya, Rizamlya, Batinlya, ^Azftkira, Druses. 
b Sunni Soflya* HulmSlmya [q. v.], F&rislya (cf. 
al-Hallaej), Shabbaslya. c. Monists: Ittihfidlya 
(Ibn Taimiya calls ^ hulul mu(laE' their *^wahdat 
al-wu^UcT y cf. *^ta^assud al-a^mdP Farghani, 
Muntaha U-Maddriky (ed. Cairo 1293, ^4 — 

cf. IBN AL-^ARABl), 

Bibliography' Sulami, Ghala\dt al-Sufiyay 
MS Cairo, Fthr, ySW. n®. 178 sqq.y 77 — 79; al- 
Hudjwlri, Kashf al-mahdjuby transl. Nicholson, 
p. 260 — 4; Ghazali, al-Mak^ad al-asndy Cairo 
1324, p 76; Ibn al-Da% Tab^trOy lith. Teheran, 
p. 406, 419; Ibn Taimiya, Ms. Damas- 

cus xxvi, (extr. printed in AlusI, J^aldy p. 
54 — 61); Haitami, Fatdwd haaiihiya^ p. 238-9; 
DaldjI, ^arh al^Shtfc^y chap. iv. 3, n. 5; Kha- 
ladjl, id,y ibid.; al-TahanawI, Ka ^hsh df I^titd- 
hat al-Fununy ed. Sprenger, p. 349 — 352; Fried- 
lander, in 7* Am, Or, Soc,y xxviii. 34, 36, 65 — 
72; xxix, 13, 52, 90, 96, 

(Louis Massigkon.) 

^ULWAN, Greek XiAae, a very ancient 
town at the entrance to the Zagros passes, Zagri 
Pylae = ^Akaba-i Hulwftn, now utterly deserted. 
The site of the town on the left bank of the 
HulwanCai south of Ser-i Pul is still recognisable 
by the ruins of a building called TSk-l Girra 
(illustrated in Flandin and Coste, Voyage en PersCy 
iv. PI. 214), which dates from SSsilnian times. 
According to Arab tradition (cf. X^barl, in Ndl- 
deke, Geschichte der Perser und Archer y p. 138), 
the town was founded by Kaw5d I (488 — 496) 
but in reality it is much older and existed under 
the same name (Khalmanu) even in the Assyrian 
period. The surrounding country is very fertile, 
fruit-trees being particularly numerous, and the figs 
of Hulw9n are celebrated in the east under the 
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name sl^ah and^lr (king’s figs) There are also I 
many sulphur springs around the town I 

When the Arabs under jDjarir b. "^Abd Allah 
captured HulwSn in 19 (640), it was a fiourishmg | 
town and continued to enjoy its prosperity in the I 
early centuries of the Hidjra. The Arab geogra- 
phers sometimes place it in TrSl^ ^Arabi but more 
usually in the province of DjibSl The town was 
surrounded by a wall, which had 8 gales, which 
are detailed by al-Mukaddasi. The great mosque 
was in an ancient castle in the centre of the town, 
and the Jews had a synagogue, which was held 
in great reverence, outside the walls. Towards the 
end of the fourth (beginning of the tenth) century 
an almost independent dynasty was ruling in Hul- 
wan, which was founded by Muhammad b. ^Annaz 
and became very important under his son Abu 
’l-§hawk (cf fAris b. MUHAMMAD, ii. 68) In 
437 (1046) Hulwan was burned by the SaldjUks 
under Ibrahim Inal, it also suffered severely from 
earthquake, for example in 544 (1149), so that 
by the seventh century it was in ruins. The Arab 
poets devote much attention to flulwan on ac- 
count of two palm-trees which used to be theie 
and of which they have much to tell. 

Bibliography Bibl. Geogi , Arab,^ ed. de 
Goeje, see Indices; Ya^Qt, Mu^djam^ 11. 316 
sqq,\ Le Strange, The Lands of the hastern 
Caliphate^ p. 196, Ritter, Lrdkundc^ ix. 388 

470 W- 

^ULWAN, a village in Egypt on the 
right bank of the Nile, 3 farsakh south of Fustat, 
celebrated by the Arab poet Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat 
(ed. Rhodokanakis, 111. 6 sqqP^ in a panegyric on 
'Abd al-'AzIz b. Marwan [q. v ], who had a plea- 
sure-garden there. The village still exists and has 
given Its name to the health resort of Helwan, 
which lies farther inland and is of modern origin , 
it now has over 8000 inhabitants and is much 
visited. 

Bibliography^ Yakut, MtCd^avi^ li. 321; 
Baedeker, Egypt 

HUMA(p.), the bearded griffon, the largest 
of the birds of prey of the old world, which lives 
by preference in the neighbourhood of eternal 
snows, it IS the Lammergeier of the Alps. It car- 
ries off* the bones of dead animals, smashes them 
on the rocks and eats the fragments; so that the 
poet SaMi is able to say that the hmia is superior 
to other birds, because instead of feeding on living 
flesh It only requires bones {Gulistan^ 1. story 15). 
According to a popular belief, which is very an- 
cient, the shadow of a huma falling on a person’s 
head is a sign that he will be raised to a throne, 
whence the epithet humayun^ “august”. One who 
deliberately kills a humU will perish within forty 
days. The good omen associated with this bird is 
again shown in another verse of the Gulistan 
(Book I, story 3) “No one shall go to seek the 
shadow of an owl, even if there were no hunia 
in the universe". 

Bibliography*. D. C Phillott, Baz-name~t 
Njkir^ p. 27, note i; Rida-Kuli-Khan, Far- 
hang 4 Na^trl (rationalist objections). 

(Cl. Huart.) 

al-^UMAIDI, AbU 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
B. AbI Nasr FutUh b. ^Abd Allah b. FutUh 
B. Humaid b. Yasil al-AzdT, whose father was 
born in Cordova in the quarter of al-Rusafa, and 
afterwards went to live in Majorca, was bom in 


the latter place some years before 420 = 1029. 
After studying in Spam unter the direction of 
Abu 'Omar Yilsuf b. 'Abd al-Barr and Abu Mu- 
hammad 'All b. Ahmad b. Hazm al-Z 5 hiri, to 
whom he was particularly attached , he set out 
for the east in 448 = 1056. During his travels 
he studied the Rtsala and the Muhktascir al-Mu- 
dawwana with their author, the jurist Ibn Abi 
Zaid. He visited Cairo, Mecca and Medina, Syiia 
and the 'Irak and settled m Baghdad where he 
died in the night of Monday — Tuesday 17^^ Dhu 
T-Hidjdja 488 = i7^‘‘-i8tl^ December X095. lie 
was buried in the Bab Abraz cemetery but his 
remains were removed in Safar 491 = Januaiy 
1098 to the Bab Harb cemetery and interred near 
the tomb of Bishr al-Hafi. Among his eastern 
teachers aie mentioned Abu 'Abd Allah b. Abi 
T-Fath, the historian Abu Bakr al-KhatIb, Abu 
Nasr Ibn Makula, and among his pupils, Yusuf 
b. Aiyub al-Nahrani, Muhammad b. Tarkhan, and 
his teacher Abu Baki al-Khatib Jurist, tiadi- 
tionist, historian and man of letters, al-Humaidl 
was regarded by his contempoiaries as the greatest 
master of his time not only for his learning but 
also for the sweetness of his character. A professed 
Zahirr, he led a simple life and his only ambitions 
weie for learning. 

Of the eleven works mentioned by his biogia- 
phers we only possess his Djadlnvat al-Muktabis ft 
Dlnkr Will at al-Andalus ua Asmei^ Ruwat al-Ha- 
dltk wa Ahl al-Fikh wal-Adab iva ][}ha%vt L-Na- 
baha lual-Sht^r preserved in the Bodleian, CcA, 1. 783. 

Bibliography Ibn BashkuwSl, al-Stla^ 
p. 508, n^>. 1 1 14, al-DabbT, Bughyat al-viulta- 
mts.^ p. 1 13, n<^ 257; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat.^ 
Cairo 1310, 1. 485, al-DhahabI, Tadhktrat al- 
JLtijffaz.^ Haidarabad n d , iv. 17, al-Suyuti, 
Tabakdt al-Huffaz.^ ed Wustenfeld, xv. 9; Ibn 
Taghrlbirdi, al-Nudjiiim al-zahira.^ ed. W. Pop- 
per, vol. 11. 313; al-Mak^J:arl , Nafh al-Tlb.^ 
Cano 1302, 1. 375, Ibn al-Athii, Kamil.^ Cairo 
1303, X. 88 {sub anno)^ Abu ’ 1 -Fida, TcPrlkh.^ 
Constantinople 1286, 11 218, Casiri, Bibhoth. 
ai hisp. escur 11. 134, 146, Wustenfeld, Die 
Geschichtschreiber d. Araber.^ p. 73, 219, 

Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibltografico.^ p. 164, 
n®. 126, Dozy, al-Bayan.^ Introduction.^ p. 67, 
Goldziher, Die Zdhh iten.^ p. 172; Brockclmann, 
Geschichte d. atab Litt..^ i. 338 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

HUMAYUN Padshah. Full name Nasir al- 
Dln HumayUn, also styled DjahanbSnl, and after 
his death, Djannat AshiySni (nesting in Paradise), 
eldest son of Babur and Maham Begam, born 
Kabul citadel 6 March 1508, emperor of India 
end of December 1530, died at Dihli by a fall 
down stairs from the loof of his library, 27 Jan. 
1556; father of Akbar by Miryam MakanI, Hamida 
Banu. He was a good natured and generous prince, 
and inherited graceful manners from his father 
and from his mother who was of a Persian, saintly 
family and related to Sultan Husain. He was also 
a scholar and a mathematician, but he was in- 
dolent and addicted to opium In his youth he 
was an active soldier, and conquered Gudjarat. But 
he could not control his brothers or himself. He 
bore with the former for a long time, but at 
last caused Kamran to he blinded. He went to 
Bengal and lived carelessly at Gaur. Twice defeated 
by Shir Khan he had to fly to Persia. There 
Jahraasp helped him to recover his throne. His 
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i»uccess in regaining India was chiefly due to his 
general BairSm I£hgn who won for him the victory 
at Mg&hiwSra and also that over Sikandar Stir 
at Sirhind in June 1555. He had a poetical turn 
and wrote a DlwSn. His widow Hgdjdji B5gam, 
erected a massive tomb over him near Dihli. 

Btbliogr aphy AkbarnSma\BQA^'^nl vol. 
1 ; the Tabakat-i Akbari of NizSm al-Din, Fi- 
rishta^ the Memoirs of his half-sister Gulbadan 
Begam ; gjawhar Aftab-£i and Bayazid Biyat , BS- 
bur’s Memoir s\ Khwandamir, Humayunnama \ El- 
liot, Hist, India^ Vol. v. *, Elphinstone, do. ; Sidi 
‘^AllRe^Is, 7’rf3!z/^A,trans. Vamb^ry (Luzac 1899); 
Erskine, Hist, India,^ Vol. ii , Notices et Ex traits,^ 
iv. p. 280. (H. Beveridge.) 

HUMAyUN-NAMA , the title of the Turkish 
version of the Kallla wa-Dtmna [q, v.]. 

al-HUMAZA (a.) , the slanderer; title of 
bUra CIV. 

al-HUMS. This is the name traditionally given 
to the inhabitants of the haram of Mecca at the 
time of Muhammad’s appearance, in so far as they 
were distinguished by special customs during the 
ihram [q. v.] from the other tribes who were 
together known as al-IIilla. 

The Hums are said to have cooked or eaten 
no buttei when in a consecrated state and to have 
preserved no milk so that they allowed cows, etc 
with young to be suckled fieely, they are also 
said to have refrained from consuming curd ((ikif) 
ind flesh and from the use of oil and perfumes 
lb well as fiom sexual intcicourse. They cut 
neither then hair nor nails and woie a new lobc, 
which had not to be made of wool or haii. It is 
further said of them that they did not come to 
ArafSt, but made wukuf in al-Muzdalifa (according 
to another tradition in Namira, cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, 0. c.^ p. 130 s^^) and from there began 
the j/ada (this is said to be forbidden in Kurban 
Li. 195 cf. al-Tabari, Tafslr,^ ii. 163 that 

they only lived in leather tents, made the cucuit 
af the Ka^ba in sandals and did not enter their 
iwellings through the usual entiance (but, for 
example, through an opening m the roof). On the 
last named custom, against which Kurban 11. 185 is 
Iircctcd, there are disci epant traditions, according 
to which it was rather the Ansar who practised 
it (see also al-Tabari, op, ett,,^ ii. 105 j^.), in al- 
Azraki, p. 112 tnfra,^ however, the Aws and 
Khazradj are included among the Hums. 

It is further stated that the clothes of the Hilla, 
ifter they had completed the (awaf,^ had to remain 
it the sacred place. They were thrown about 
iround the Ka’^ba as laka (in other circumstances 
ilso a garment could become laka^ cf, al-Azraki, 
[). 118, 4 sqq,) and mouldered away undei the 
influence of the weather. One who wished to keep 
[ns robe, took it off at the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary and made the circuit naked or in a garment 
sorrowed or hired from one of the Hums (cf Ro- 
bertson Smith, Lectures on the Keltgton of the 
Smites 2, p. 45 1). It IS also said that the HiUa, 
vho came to perform the Hadidj or ^Urara, were not 
illowed to eat the food which they brought with 
hem from the hill. They could only eat food given 
by or purchased from the people of the tkaram, 
<.ur^an vii. 27, 29 is said to refer to these two 
ast customs (cf. also al-Jabari, op, cit ^ viii. 104, 
gsqq,^ 108 — III). 

The meaning of the word Hums (sg. Ahmas'^ 
ilso A/timasi) is obscure; the opposite Hilla, ac- 


cording to Wellhausen, points to the meaning 
“consecrated”; according to Nbldeke (in a private 
letter), who is inclined to doubt the reality of this 
contrast, al-Hums, like aLAJiamts {Hanidsa^ p. 283, 
v. i), might mean “the hot” with reference to the 
corresponding root; the denominative hammasa is 
used in al-Azra^ci, p. 123, 10, it, of a mother, who 
by a vow dedicates her son to be an ahmas\ cf. 
1 Sam 1. 10 sq. 

Bibliography', Ibn HishSm (ed. Wusten- 
feld), p. 126 5 qq,\ al-Ya%iibI (ed. Houtsma), i. 
297, n al-AzraVf in Chron, der Stadt 

Mekka^ 1. 118 — 125, 130 jy.; Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest,^ 21 , 77 

Ill sqq,,^ 130 sqq,\ Wellhausen, Reste Arabia 
schen Heidentums \ p 85 j^., iio, 122 j^., 
245 sq,^ Caetam, Annah dell'" Islam,^ 1. §§ 121, 
122. (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

HUNAIN, a deep and irregular valley, with 
clusters of palmtrees, situated a day’s journey 
from Mecca on one of the roads to TS’if; the 
scene of the Taraous battle, the second mentioned 
by name in the Kurban (ix. 25 — 26) fought soon 
after the surrender (Jath) of Mecca. The confederate 
tubes of the Hawazin did not wish to await the 
result of this last trial of strength before mobilising 
all the foices at then disposal. They posted them- 
selves in the deliles commanding the plain of 
Hunain. Their commander Malik b. *^Awf brought 
their families and flocks with them ; their presence, 
he thought, would make his men invincible. 

On the course of the battle we have a number 
of notices, all inspired by the text of the Kurban. 
The latter testifies that — in spite of the imposing 
number of Muslim warriors — the action began 
with a complete rout of the Prophet’s forces. His 
army owed its safety to the intervention of “in- 
visible troops”. Setting out from this statement 
each author has set about a compilation repres- 
enting these two phases of the battle, not forget- 
ting to magnify the valour of his own fellow 
tribesmen or of individuals of special interest for 
the early history of Islam. For the rest the con- 
fusion and the contradictions of these accounts 
show that at quite an early period the Sira found 
great difficulty in reconstructing the development 
of the manoeuvres in the battle. 

On leaving the narrow oasis of Ilunain the road 
enters winding gorges, suitable for ambuscades. In 
them Malik b. ^Awf awaited the Muslims, coming 
along in no order and not suspecting the pres- 
ence of the enemy. Surprised by the sudden 
attack of the Bedouin cavalry, overwhelmed by a 
hail of arrows, the Prophet’s soldiers retired in 
disorder. “In spite of its size, the earth appeared 
too small for the fugitives” (Kur’an ix. 25); for 
a moment Muhammad, left alone, was in great 
danger. Tradition has great difficulty in glossing 
over this cowardly desertion; it throws the res- 
ponsibility for it on the Bedouin allies of the 
tube of Sulaim and on the lalJk or still infidel 
Meccans. The accounts — according to their Ku- 
raish or Ansarl origin — claim for the Miihadjir 
or Medinese respectively the honour of not having 
given way. Those versions which are inspired by 
the court of Baghdad display no less zeal in favour 
of the Hasbimids. All authors, except the Shifts, 
endeavour to protect the reputation of the future 
Caliphs Abtl Bakr and ‘Omar. In the ha^ologies 
of Islam it i» considered a signal merit, indeed a 
marvel, to have stood firm at Hunain. 
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Victory finally rested with the Muslims. On 
this point we have the statement of the !^ur’an^ 
confirmed by the advance of the Prophet to 
lay siege to Ta^f. The access to this town 
was therefore open. How then was the advan- 
tage restored to the Muslim arms^* Here again 
the Kurban suggests the answer “God sent in- 
visible troops from on high to chastise the un- 
believers”. Khalid b. al-Walid, who commanded 
the cavalry, was among the few Muslims wounded 
that day. He must therefore have been risking 
his life and it seems legitimate to give him the 
credit of the victory, equally claimed for the An- 
saris by the Medinese school. Hun am was not a 
battle, but two routs, first that of the Muslims, 
then that of the Bedouins of Hawazin. This ac- 
counts for the large number of prisoneis — 6000 
women and children are mentioned — and the 
almost negligible total of the Muslim losses, about 
twelve killed. The booty captured was enoimous, 
over 24,000 camels. The fleeing Bedouins sought 
refuge behind the ramparts of Ta"if 

Bibliography ^ Yakut, Mu^^am (Egyptian 
edition). 111, 354, Bakri, Mu^^avi (ed Wus- 
tenfeld), p. 287; Ya^iibi, Jhst, (ed Houtsma), 
ii. 64; Muslim, i^ahth^ 1. 289, 291 , 11 61, 62, 
76; Ibn SaM, labakat (ed. Sachau), 11. i, p 108- 
109, no, H2, 113, 111. I, p. II-I2, 124, 195; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad^ 1. 207, 454; 111 157, 
190, 279, 280^ iv. 58, 281, 289, 351, Tabaif, 
Tafsir al-Kur^an^ x 62, 63, 64, Ibu Hisham, 
Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 844, 845, 849 — 856, 
Jabari, Annales (de Goeje), 111. 2342, 2343, 
Ibn al-Athli , Usd al-Q}paba^ iv. 59, Nawawf, 
Tahdhlb^ p. 450; Caetani, Annah^ 11 167. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HUNAIN 11. Ishak: His full name was AuU 
Zaid Hunain b. Ishak: al-^IbadI; he was a 
member of a family belonging to the Christian 
Arab tribe of TbSd and was born at I lira in 194 = 
809-810, where his father was an apothecary, he 
was celebrated as a physician and as the tians- 
lator of numerous Greek works into Syriac 
and Arabic. As a young man he came to Baghdad 
where he became a pupil of the physician Yahya 
b Masawaihi. He completed his education in Asia 
Minor and became particularly pioficient in the 
Greek language, which qualified him for his latei 
translations On returning to Baghdad he began 
his literary activity with the support of the Banu 
MusS, for whom he had collected Greek works, 
and became physician to the Caliph al-Mutawakkil. 
On account of his attitude to iconoclasm he was 
suspected of blasphemy and excommunicated by 
Bishop Theodosius; he thereupon took poison out 
of melancholy and died in Safar 260 = Decem- 
ber 873. 

Of his own works there have survived the A7- 
tab aUMudUhal fi H-fibb^ transl into Latin and 
printed as Isagoge Johanmiti ad Tegm Galem or 
Johannitii Isagoge in artem parvam Galem ^ an- 
other version of the same work entitled Kitab al- 
MasaHl fi 'l-J'ibb h I - Mula^allimtn ^ a Kitab 
aBMawludm\ ein Kitab J(i^timalat al^Falasifa fi 
Buyut al-IIikma fi U-A^yad wa-Tafawud al-Hikma 
batnahum \ several works on physics and astronomy; 
the “Aphorisms of the Philosophers” in a Hebrew 
translation. Among translations it is principally 
those of Platonic, Aristotelian or Hippocratic works 
that are ascribed to him, also that of Dioscorides’ 
but especially almost all the I 


works of Galen, so that, according to Ibn Abl 
Usaibi'a, “hardly anything by Galen exists which 
was not translated or improved by him”. In ad- 
dition, translations of the Quadripartitum of Pto- 
lemy etc., are asciibed to him. 

There can be no doubt that of the numerous 
translations ascribed to him a portion are to be 
placed to the credit of his school, notably to his 
son Isha^c b. Hunain, his nephew Hubaish and 
others. It may be particularly mentioned that the 
translation of Qalen edited by M. Simon is ascribed 
to Hubaish as a result of a critical analysis of its 
language by G. Bergstrasser For the details see 
the Bibliography. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abi Usaibi^a , aU 
Anb^.^ 1. 184 — 200, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al’AyUn (ed Wustenfeld), 208, 127, Wiis 
tenfeld, Gesch. d. arab Ai zte u. Natui 69* 

C. Biockelmann, Ge^ch d, arab. LtL.^ 1. 205 sq,[ 
II Sutei, Du Mathematiker u Astronomen d 
Aiab. u. thre Werke.^ p 21 , M Simon, Sieben 
Bucher Anatomte dcs Galen., Introduction; G Berg 
strassei, Hunain Ibn Ishak nnd seine Schule 
p 5 (J. Rusk A.) 

HUNZA-NAGIR. The two districts of Hunza 
and Nagir, which occupy an isolated valley be 
tween 36° and 37® N. and 74° 25' and 75° E. 
are generally consideied as one country undei 
the joint name of Hunza Nagir (often vviittec 
Hunza-Nagyr) This valley communicates by difii 
cult gorges with Gilgit, and is drained by the 
Kandjut River which falls into the Gilgit Rivei 
a tiibutary of the Indus. From the north it can 
be approached by passes leading on to the Tfigha 
dumbash Pamir, by which theie is commumcatioi 
with Sarikol and Yarkand. On the Noith-Wesi 
and South-East the valley is bounded by impas 
sible mountains, spurs of the Hindukush and Muz 
tagh ranges, some peaks exceeding 25,000 ft. in 
height, of which Rakiposhi south of Nagir is the 
best known. The population is Muhammadan, bui 
while the people of Nagir are Shi'^ah those cr 
Hunza, like their neighbours of Waldi5n, belong 
to the MawlSi sect. The Hunza people are mor< 
warlike than those of Nagir. They are apparentl) 
of the same race. They speak two languages; th( 
^ina dialect of Gilgit being spoken in lowei 
Nagir, and the Burusbaski, a non-Aryan and non 
Turkish tongue of uncertain affinities, being spokei 
in Hunza and upper Nagir. In the northern dis 
trict a branch of the Wakhi race, speaking it' 
own GhalCa tongue, is found. The easy communi 
cations with WakhSn by the Kilik Pass have le( 
to the intrusion of a ^al6a race south of tin 
Hindll-Kush. The same cause made it easy fo 
robbers from Hunza to raid the traffic from YSr 
kand to India by the Karakoram Pass where th< 
so-called Kandjilti robbers inspired great terro 
until restrained by the extension of British power 
The name Kandjlltl is derived from KandjUt, thi 
name by which Hunza is known in the Pamir 
and Sarikol, a name which Biddulph compare 
with HanzU, one local form of the name Hunza 
The people of Nagir took no pait in these raids 
which were winked at by the Chinese authoritie 
as a reward for assistance given by Hunza ii 
suppressing a rebellion at Yarkand in 1847. Thi 
Chinese also paid a subsidy to the ruler of Hunza 
The traffic in slaves carried on by the Hunzj 
raiders was a great scourge to the races unde 
Kashmir rule, especially the people of BaltistSn 
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Hunza and Nagir were and still are governed by 
separate chiefs, each known by the name of Thum^ 
a word of uncertain origin. 

Little is known of the early history of this 
region. The easy passes leadings to the north may 
have been traversed by KughSi^ invaders from 
Badakhsh&n in the second century B. C. but the 
routes leading into Citral were more probably 
followed. Buddhism was certainly the prevailing 
creed from the commencement of the Christian era, 
and a well preserved tope still exists at Thol m 
Nagir. The date of the introduction of Islam is 
not known, but the prevalence of the and 

Mawlfi^i sects seems to point to its having cqme 
in by BadakhshSn and Wakhfin, and not from the 
south. But few European travelleis visited the 
country before the war of 1891, the principal 
were Lockhart, Biddulph, Gromschcwtsky, Durand 
and Younghusband The Sikhs attempted to subdue 
It after their occupation of Gilgit, in consequence 
of the perpetual raids from Hunza, but met with 
a disastrous defeat in 1848. Further unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the Dogra rulers of Kash- 
mir, but in 1869 the Thum of Hunza agreed to 
pay tiibute. No Kashmiri was however allowed to 
enter the valley. After the appointment of British 
agents at Gilgit the Thums of Hunza and Nagir 
entered into agieement to put an end to the raids, 
but in 1891 they recommenced and the chiefs 
threatened to attack the foit of Calt. A small 
force of Gurkhas and Dogras undci Biitish officers 
was then sent into the country, and after the briL 
liant storming of the hill foits of Nilth and Thol, 
the Goige of the Kandjut iivei was forced, the 
Thum of Nagir submitted and the Thum of Hunza 
fled over the Pamhs. Since that time the country 
has been included within the boundary of Biitish 
India. The internal admmistiation has not been 
interfered with, but it is traversed by a good 
road and tiavelleis can pass through it in safety. 
A body of Kandjutis served under British officers 
in the Citral campaign of 1895. The town of 
Baltit, at an altitude of 8400 feet, is the capital 
of Hunza and the town of Nagir that of Nagir 
The territoiies of the two countries are separated 
by the Kandjflt River. 

Bibliography', March, A trip to the Gilgit 
valley J. A. S. B. 1876; Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh (Calcutta, 1880); Knight, 
Where three Empires meet (London, 1892), 
Stein, Sand^buried ruins of Khotan (London, 
1904) (Ch. hi.); Shaw, High Tartary and 
Yarkand,^ London 1871 (Ch. xvii.). 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
JfXjR (a.), pluralof hawrU*^ fern, of ahwar^ literally 
“the white ones” i. e. the maidens in Para- 
dise, the black ins of whose eyes is in strong 
contrast to the clear white around it. The nomen 
unitatis in Persian is hUri (also huri-behes]Ltl\ 
Arabic hUrlya, The explanation of the word found 
in Arabic works “those at whom the spectator is 
astounded (^r«)” is of course false and is there- 
fore rejected ^ven by other Arab philologists. 

These maidens of Paradise are described in 
various passages in the Kur^Sn. In Sara ii. 23, 
iii. 13, iv. 60, they are called “purified wives”; 
according to the commentators, this means that 
they are free alike from bodily impunty and 
defects of character. In Sara Iv. 56, it is said 
that their glances are retiring 1. e. they look only 
upon their husbands. “Neither man nor djinn has 
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ever touched them”; this is interpreted to mean 
that there are two classes of them, one like man 
and the other like the djinns. They are enclosed in 
pavilions (Iv. 73). They are compared to jacinths 
and pearls (Iv. 58). 

Later literature is able to give many more details 
of their physical beauty; they are created of saffron, 
musk, amber and camphor, and have four colours, 
white, green, yellow, and red. They are so trans- 
parent that the marrow of their bones is visible 
through seventy silken garments. If they expectorate 
into the world, their spittle becomes musk. Two 
names are written on their breasts, one of the 
names of Allah and the name of their husband. 
They wear many jewels and ornaments etc. on their 
hands and feet. They dwell in splendid palaces 
surrounded by female attendants and all possible 
luxury etc. 

When the believer enters Paradise, he is wel- 
comed by one of these beings; a large number 
of them are a^his disposal; he cohabits with each 
of them as^ often as he has fasted days in Rama- 
dan and as often as he has performed good works 
besides Yet they remain always virgins (cf. Sura 
Ivi. 35) They are equal in age to their husbands 
(ibid, 36), namely 33 years (al-BaidawI). 

These are all very sensual ideas; but there are 
also others of a diffeient kind. In discussing the 
Kur^anl term “wives” (11. 23), al-Baidawi asks what 
can be the object of cohabitation in Paradise as 
there can be no question of its purpose in the 
world, the preseivation of the race. The solution 
of this difficulty is found by saying that, although 
heavenly food, women, etc., have the name in 
common with their earthly equivalents, it is only 
“by way of metaphorical indication and comparison, 
without actual identity, so that what holds good 
for one may hold for the other also”. In another 
passage (on Sara xliv. 54) al-BaidSwi observes 
that it IS not agieed whether the fyurl\ are earthly 
women or not. 

Sale {The Koran^ London 1821, Preliminary 
Discourse,^ p. 134) thinks that Muhammad owed 
the idea of the maidens of Paradise to the Parsis. 
Dozy {Het Islamisme *, Haarlem z88o, p. 1 01, 
note) has refuted this view with the observation 
that Sale's Parsi source is much younger than the 
Kur'^Sn and the relationship is therefore reversed. 
In the article djanna it is suggested that Mu- 
hammad misundei stood Christian pictures of Pa- 
radise and that the angels in them are the originals 
of the youths and maidens of the Kur^Sn. 

Bibliography, The Kur^n commentaries 
on the passages mentioned; BuyiSrl, fapih^ Ku 
tub Bad^ al-Klk<iik,^ Bah fi $ifat al^J 2 ianna\ 
GbazOlI, Ihya^ (Cairo 1828), iv. 464; JCitUb 
wUi al-KtyUma (ed. M. Wolff), p. Iii sqq, 
(German, p. 199 sqq^\ the European works on 
Islam. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

I^URAIMILA (Horbymela), a townin Ara- 
bia in the north of Riyad [q. v.], the capital of 
Nedjd, in the province of Sedeyr (§udair) on the 
borders between the latter and the province of 
‘An^, the birthplace of the founder of the Wah- 
habi sect, Mul^ammad b. ‘^Abd al-Wahhab. It is 
surrounded by strong fortifications and m x86l had, 
according to Palgrave, 10,000 inhabitants. Inside 
the town on an elevation is a large fortified cita- 
del of architectural importance, which was erected 
along with the other citadels in Nefijd after the 
conquest of Dar'iya [q. v.] by the Egyptians under 
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IbrSlhim Pasha. During Palgrave’s stay there in 
1 86 1 the governor of the town was a native of 
the town, a fanatical Wahhabi, named Betah. 

Bibliography W Palgrave, A Yearns 
JoUrney in Arabia^ (1865), 1 362 ; C. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserla^ 11. 396. 

(J SCHLEItER.) 

al-HURMUZAN, King of Susiana. As a 
commander of a Persian division he took part m 
the battle of al-KadisIya in 16 = 637, but escaped 
by flight and retired to his country of Khuzistan, 
from which he ofifeied a vigoious resistance to 
the Muslims. According to the usual statement, he 
invaded Maisan and DastmaisSn, but was driven 
out by the united forces of Basra and Kafa and 
had to sue for peace and cede the Muslims a con- 
siderable portion of his lands. In consequence of a 
bordei feud with the Banu ’l-'^Am, he is said to 
have again taken, up arms and for a second time 
was forced to make peace on disadvantageous terms. 
It is clear at any rate that the cunning and ener- 
getic Persian was a very dangerous opponent and 
the troops of the Arab Caliph weie only able to 
overcome him with difficulty. The population of the 
two provinces of Fars and al-Ahwaz was stiried up 
to renewed lesistance by emissaries of the Persian 
king Yazdadjird III and as al-Hurmu/an’s attitude 
grew more and moie threatening, the Caliph ‘^Omar 
sent a powerful army against him under al-Nu'man 
b. Mu^arrin. The opposing foices met at Aibuk 
After a stubborn resistance al-Hurmuzan had to 
take to flight and w'ent to Tustai, while al-Nu^man 
entered Ramhurmuz. lie then advanced against 
Tustar and joined forces w'lth othei Arab divi- 
sions which had meanwhile come up, al-IIurmu- 
zSn was blockaded, but only after eighteen months 
or, according to another statement two years, did 
the besiegers succeed in taking the strong fortress 
and then only by treachery. The Arab general, 
Abu Musa al-Ash'^ail, declined to decide al-Hurmu- 
zan’s fate himself but sent him to the Caliph. The 
year of the taking of Tustar is variously given 
as 17 = 638*9, 19 = 640, 20 = 640-1, 21=641- 
642. When al-Hurmuzan was brought before 'Omar, 
he succeeded in saving his life by his cunning 
but only on condition that he adopted Islam. He 
was able to be useful to the Caliph in various 
ways on account of his knowledge of Persian af- 
fairs. But when 'Omar was murdered 111 23 = 644 
by a Persian Christian, al-Hurmuzan, probably 
without reason, was suspected of being an accom- 
plice and killed by 'Ubaid Allah, son of the 
Caliph 

Bibliography' Ibn SaM, V. 64 sq 5 Ta- 
bari, see Index; Baladljurl (ed. de Goeje), pas- 
sim, Ibn al-Athlr (ed/ Tornberg), 11 373, 375, 
394, 423 — 431, 111. 26, 58, 59, Ibn Khaldun, 
Kitab al-^Ibat^ li. App. HI sqq.'^ Ya'^iubi (cd. 
Houtsma), ii. 185, 188; Weil, Gesch, if. Cha- 
Itfen.^ 1. 84 — 8, 93 155; Muller, Der Islam 

tin Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 243 sq.^ Muir, 
The Cahphate.^ its Btse^ Decline and Tall, 3d 
ed., p. 178 — 181, 209, Wellhauscn, Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten., vi. 95 sqq., Caetani, Annali delV 
Islam., iii 906 sqq. (K. V. ZettersT^EN.) 
AL-mJRR B. 'Abd al-RahmAn at -ThakafI, 
governor of Spain. His period of office is 
said to have covered about three years (98 — 100 = 
717 — 719). During this time be made many districts 
of Spain tributary and extended his raids beyond 
the Pyrenees. The Arab chronicles, however, have 


little to tell of his rule ; the Chiistians {Chron. Pac.), 
who call him Alahor (Alahort), also give no de- 
tails. It is clear from their allusions, however, that 
he was feared by the Christians as well as hated by 
a section of his countrymen for his extortions and 
therefore dismissed by 'Omar II. 

Bibliography. al-Baydn al-mughrib, ed. 
Dozy, p. 24 sq.', Ibn al-Athii, ed Toinberg, v. 
373 , al-Dabbi, ed, Codera et Rivera, N® 688, E. 
Saavedra, Fstudio sobi e la invasion delos Aiabes 
en Espaha p. y7, Muller, Der Islam, 1 431. 
AL-yURR al-'AMILI, Muhammad b. Hasan, 
an ImamI theologian, died in 1099 (1688), 
author of an often quoted collection of biographies 
of Shi'i scholars belonging to Djabal 'Amila in 
Syiia (Amal al-Amil) and of a refutation of Sufi 
monism (Bisdla tlhna^asfiariya). Cf. Brockelmann, 
Gesch. Ar. Litter , 11. 412, Khnnsail, Rawdut al- 
Dj annat, lith. Teheian, 1307, p- 644. 

_ (Louis Massignon.) 

HURUF (a ), Plui. of Ilarf [q. v ] 

HURUFI, a Shfl sec t founded by Facll Allah of 
AstarAbad at the end of the viii'h (xiv^'^) century 
A H , introduced into the Ottoman empiie by 
one of his disciples, 'All al-A 4 a, and adopted by 
the Bektashi dervishes. Their cieed, which is epi- 
tomised m the Mahrem-natnc, composed in 828 = 
1425, IS based on the idea that the universe is 
eternal and moves with an unceasing lotation, 
which is the cause of the changes obseived in it. 
These changes arc divided into cycles, the begin- 
ning and end of which are marked by similai 
phenomena, the appearance of an Adam at the 
beginning and a last judgment at the end. God 
IS manifest in the person of man, particulaily his 
face, for man was made m the image of God. 

This manifestation is produced under the suc- 
cessive forms of the piophet, saint and God, Mu- 
hammad was the last of the prophets, then came 
the saints, from 'All to Ilasan 'Askail, the elev- 
enth Imam, Fadl Allah, the last of the saints is 
also the fiist of the divine series, he is God in- 
carnate. The distinguishing featuie of man is speech 
or language which is written with the 28 cha- 
racters of the Arabic alphabet, calculations de- 
rived from the numeiical value of the letters bor- 
rowed from the Isma'ihya (St Oxxqvctd., Fragments 
Ismaelis, p. 108 sqq^ play a gieat pait m their 
doctrines, but they also make use of gioupmgs of 
the alphabet by letteis composed of one, two, 
thiee or four wiitten characters. The lines m the 
features numbei seven (four eyelashes, two eyebrows, 
and the hair, or else two halves of the moustache, 
two whiskers, the beard divided into two, and tult 
on the lower lip), multiplied by the number of the 
elements, we get 28, the number of letters in Arabic 
alphabet. Then chief books are the six Djaividan, 
the Halfikat - name Istnva-riame , Iliddyet-namc 
and Mahrem-name , some in Persian mingled 
with passages in the Astarabad dialect, others in 
Ottoman Turkish (Cf. fadl allXh and FiRigUTE- 
zade). Unlike other dervishes, they have no wira 
or zikr , eveiy morning they meet m the house 
of their spiritual chief, called baba, and he gives 
each one by the hands of a servant, a glass of 
wine, a slice of bread and a piece of cheese , those 
present make a great noise; the superior takes 
the glass of wine and gives it to each one pre- 
sent who takes it respectfully, touches his face 
and eyes with it and dunks it. They have a kind 
of confession to the baba. 
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Btb liogr aphy\ IshaljL-Efendi , KasMf dl- 
Asrar (in Turkish) , G. Jacob, Beiirdge ztir JCennt- 
nis der Bektaschts^ Cl. Huart, Textes per sans 
relati/s h la secte des Houroufis (Gibb Memo- 
rial, Vol. ix), and Dr. Rida Tewfik (Feylesouf 
Riza), Etude ^ m continuation of the preceding. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AL-yuSAIN B. ''Abd AllXh. [See ibn sIna.] 
al-^USAIN b. Ahmad. [See abU ‘^abd al- 
LAH al-muhtasib and ibn khalawaih.] 

AL-mJSAIN, the second son of ^Ali and Fa- 
tima, born in Medina m the fourth or fifth year 
A. H. As in the case of his brother al-Hasan [q. v.] 
— the two aie known together as al-Hasandn^ 
the Hwo Hasans’ — tradition pictures the young 
Husain oveiwhelmed with marks of tenderness by 
his maternal grandfather. This is what ^Ali is said 
to have thought of them* “Hasan is a spendthrift 
thinking of nothing but the pleasures of the table 
and entertaining As to Husain he is mine and I 
am his”. Unfortunately for the future of hia line 
events were to veufy the truth of this judgment 
of Fatima’s husband, they were to prove the 
existence in the son of the same indecision and 
the same lack of intelligence that had been the 
rum of the father During the troubled Caliphate 
of ‘^Ali, Husain remained in obscuiity Less lively 
than liasan, he did not imitate his life of foolish 
extravagance and pleasure. Aftei ^Ali’s death he 
followed his cldci brother into letiremcnt m 
Medina and during Mu'^awiya’s reign, particularly 
after Hasan’s death made him head of the Shi'a, 
he resisted the sollicitations of his paitisans m 
the 4rdk and maintained a more dignified atti- 
tude to the Umaiyads than the dissipated Hasan. 
The accession of Ya/id altered his views and 
Husain decided to listen to the appeal once moie 
made by his ^Irak partisans. But before doing 
anything he resolved to test how matters stood 
through his cousin Muslim b ‘^Aljli [q v ]. On 
the latter’s arrival thousands of ^I'^is rushed to 
swear fidelity to Husain. Muslim wrote to the son 
of ^Ali to persuade him to come to take charge 
of the movement. In the meanwhile ‘^Ubaid Allah 
b Ziyad [q v.], being appointed governor of the 
4r5k, had succeeded in captuung Muslim and 
executed him. Leaving Mecca, where he had sought 
lefuge after lefusmg to swear fealty to Yazid, 
Husain took the road to Kufa, according to Mus- 
lim’s insti actions. A few stages from this town he 
learned of the tragic end of his emissary. ^Ubaid 
Allah had established outposts on all the roads 
leading fiora the Hidjaz to the ^IrJk and parties 
of cavalry were patrolling the roads. The weak 
escort of relatives .and devoted followers attached 
to Husain came in contact with one of these de- 
tachments. On their lefusal to halt ^Ubaid Allah’s 
horsemen accompanied them at a short distance In 
this fashion they reached Karbala [q. v ], destined 
to be ten days later the scene of Husain’s death. 
During these ten days the character of the pre- 
tendei proved more and moie feeble. His former 
11 resolution seized him again. The ciicle of steel 
formed by the soldiers sent by ‘^Ubaid Allah 
closed in around him. The Omaiyad governor 
wished to persuade or force him to surrender. 
He cut off all access to the Euphrates, hoping to 
reduce him by thirst Husain remained obdurate, 
being persuaded of the inviolability of his person 
and hoping for a re'vulsion of feeling in his favour 
among the soldiers of Kafa, who had been secretly 


won over to the Shl^a but had been terrorised by 
the execution of Muslim. 

The iot‘‘ Mu^iarram 6 i A. h. (iot‘i October 680) 
dawned. ^Omar b Sa^d b. Abl Wakkas [q. v.] 
had taken command of t’ne 4000 men assembled 
at Karbala. Husain was summoned to surrender 
at discretion. The ultimatum being unanswered, 
‘^Omar executed a turning movement to envelope 
the son of ‘^Alf. His partisans tried to resist.^ Hu- 
sain did not stir; he played none of the heroic parts 
so fondly described by the Shills An engagement 
resulted in which Husain fell wounded in many 
places. Ills tents were pillaged. At first merely a 
police operation, the scheme degenerated into a 
general melee. “It did not last long, just time to 
slay a camel or to take a nap”. Thus a verbal 
report delivered to Yazid describes it. The Caliph 
dcploied this ending; he had neither desired nor 
ordered it. His instructions were to secure the 
person of Husain, to pievent him prolonging a 
dangerous aj^ation He tieated the ‘^Alids who 
suivived the catastrophe of Karbala with honour, 
piovided generously for their needs and gave them 
an escort to Medina. Husain’s descendants vege- 
tated there m obscurity, at variance with their 
relatives the Hasanids. They usually left to their 
cousins the right of enforcing the political privi- 
leges of ^Ali’s family in Arabia. 

On the significance of the death of Husain in 
the faith of the Shihs sec this article and the 
article muharuam. 

Btb hog rap hy II Lammens, Fatima et 
Us filUs de Mahomet^ p. 41, 42, 49, 87 — 93,97, 
113, 125, 128, 137, do.. Etudes sur U regne 
de Mo^awta 7-'', p. 132 — 182, and particularly, 
do, Le cahfat de Yazid A'', 138 — 182, where 
a detailed bibliography is given, Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz^ p. 89, 91- 
92; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ i. 32 sqq, 

(H. Lammens.) 

al-HUSAIN b. ‘^AlI, Bey of Tunis (1705 — 
1735), founder of the Husaini dynasty still reigning 
there. He was the son of a Greek renegade and 
at the Algerian invasion of 1705-1706 held the 
office of an Agha Aftei the captui6 of the Dey 
Ibrahim, Husain was elected Bey by the Aghas 
while Muhammed Khodja was elected Dey on the 
20^ » Rabi*^ I 1 1 17 (iO‘»' July 1705) After Husain 
had driven back the Algerians he rid himself of 
Khodja Muhammad, who was put to death along 
with the ex-Dey Ibrahim who had been mean- 
while released. When soon afterwards a son was 
borne to him by a Genoese captive, he had it 
decided by a council specially summoned for the 
purpose that his power should be transmitted to 
his descendants (1710). 

Throughout his reign Husain, whose confidant 
was a Frenchman named Raynaud, endeavoured 
to live on good terms with European powers. He 
concluded treaties with France (1710 and 172S), 
England (1716), Spain (1720), Holland (1728) 
and Austria (172$). On the other hand he did 
not succeed in restraining piracy and the attacks 
of the corsairs forced France twice (1728 and 
1731) to send a fleet to Goletta. 

At first Husain’s reign was a very peaceful one 
at home, and the people enjoyed peace such as 
they had not known for long. “The loads” writes 
Hul^ammad al-Saghlr b. YQsuf “weie safe and the 
land flourishing, the country-houses and gardens 
became populous again and numerous palaces were 
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built in the country, which had never happened be- 
fore”. The Bey himself undertook important works ; 
he restored the walls of Kairawan, improved the 
aqueducts of Tunis, erected budges and reservoirs 
and finally built mosques and madrases in Sfax, 
Gafsa, Sussa, and Tunis (mosque of Bardo and 
al-Madrasa al-Husainlya). 

From 1729, however, Tunisia suffered from severe 
disturbances. ^All Pasha, the Bey’s nephew, discon- 
tented because he i^as excluded from the govern- 
ment, had fled from Tunis with his son YUnus and 
stirred up a rising of the tribes in the interior. 
Defeated by Husain he fled to Algeria where he 
was imprisoned by the Dey Kurabdi. The latter’s 
successor Ibrahim released him and by arrangement 
with him made an attack on Tunisia. Husain 
abandoned by a portion of his Arab troops was 
defeated at Smendja (4^*' Sept. 1735) and had to 
retire to Kairaw 5 n, while ^Ali entered Tunis and 
had himself proclaimed Bey after promising to 
pay a yearly tribute to Algeria. Husam now 
sought to take the offensive again; after defeating 
'All’s son Yunus’ on 3’^d November 1735 
vanced up to the walls of Tunis but did not dare 
storm the town. Returning to Kaiiawan he was 
besieged by Yunus’ troops for five years. On the 
§afar 1152 (i8‘h May 1746), the town was 
taken by storm. Husain, who had succeeded m 
escaping, was brought back by the enemy’s cavaliy 
and Yunus cut off his head. 

Btbitograp h y Muhammed al-SaghIr b 
YUsuf, al-Ma^rc^ al-Malikt^ transl V. Serres 
and Lasram, Pans 1900; Rousseau, Annales 
Tuntstennes^ Algiers 1864, 4® p^riode, 93 sqq 
Cf. also the Bibliogiaphy to the article TUNIS. 

(G. Yver.) 

al-HUSAIN b. ‘^AlI. [bee ibn mSkUla, al- 

MAGHRIBl, AL-TUGIIRaT,] 

AL-^USA 1 N b. HamdAn was the son of the 
founder of the HamdSnid dynasty [q. v.] At the 
beginning of 282 (895), when the Caliph al- 
Mu'tadid was reducing the Hamdanid family to 
obedience, Husain, who was m the castle of Dair 
ZaTarSn, surrendered and was with his father car- 
ried to Baghdad. In 283 Husain undertook to 
capture the fugitive KbSndjite leader H 5 run on 
condition that his father should be set free. In 
this he succeeded and the Caliph kept his promise. 
From this moment the Harodlnids occupied a high 
place at the court of the Caliph Ten years later 
Husain was sent in pursuit of Abu QhUnim the 
Carmatian (Karmatl), w'ho had invested Damascus, 
but failed to overtake him, but in the following 
year (294 = 906-7) he defeated the followers of 
Zikrawaih in Syria. 

When the end of the Caliph al-Mu'tadid drew 
near, Ilusain put forward Ibn al-Mu'tazz as suc- 
cessor. When al-Mu^tadir became Caliph (295 = 
908), Husain attacked the palace in order to seize 
his person. The attempt failed and Husain and the 
Other conspirators scattered. Husain fled to Mosul, 
but was captured at Taknt. He was, however, 
pardoned and made prefect of Kumm and !^Ssh&D« 
From ^umm in 297 (909) he set out against the 
^aff&rid Laiflll b. ^Amr, but the armies did not 
meet. Later lie took part m the expedition against 
Sabkan the opponent of Laith, who was taken 
prisoner (middle of 298 = 910). 

In 301 (913-4) Ijlusain’s brother 'Abd AllSh b. 
^amdSn rebelled, but, on the advance of the Caltph^s 
troops, submitted and was restored to his province. 


In the following year Husain , who was now 
governor of Diyar Rabi'a, threw off his allegiance, 
and 'Abd Allah was again deposed and impri- 
soned. The greater part of the Caliph’s troops 
were in Egypt, and as soon as they returned, 
Husain fled, but he was arrested and his whole 
family carried to Baghdad. He did not lose heart, 
as he believed his brothers and himself weie in- 
dispensable to the Caliph. His brothers were in fact 
set at liberty and shortly afterwards restored to 
office. Husain alone was put to death (305 = 917)* 
Bibliography under Art. HamdAnids. 

(T! H. Weir.) 

al-]^USAIN b. al-Husain, last Dey of Al- 
giers (1818—1830). Born in Smyrna about 176$, 
Husain was filling the office of Khd^a aUKkail when 
the Dey 'All stiuck down by the plague appointed 
him his successor. Husain was proclaimed without 
opposition. He was a well educated man, moderate 
in his views, who did not desire powei and only 
accepted it with leluctance. He was considered 
benevolent and just, and hastened to inaugurate 
his reign by an amnesty and the abolition of 
various violent measures taken by his predeces- 
sors. Neveithelcss, soon after his accession his as- 
sassination was twice attempted by the Janissaries. 
He theiefore lived m the kasba under the pro- 
tection of a guard of ZwSwa. 

The situation in the Regency at this time was 
a very troubled one. The provinces in the east 
and in the west were in full lebelhon The Ne- 
memsha, the tubes of the Awras and of the Suf, 
and the natives of Great Kabylia had taken up 
arms against the Turks. The Der^Swa marabouts, 
followed by the lidjaniya preached rebellion in 
the Tell and Southern Oran. Husam undertook 
to restore Turkish authority , in this he succeeded 
with the help of the Beys of Constantine and 
Oran and through the military talents of the Agha 
Yahya. Peace was restored in the east about 1826 
and in the west also m 1828. At the same time 
the Dey showed his devotion to the Muslim cause 
by sending a fleet to the Levant, which from 
1821 to 1827 took part with the Ottoman fleet 
in the struggle against the insurgent Greeks. 

Husain’s relations with the European Powers 
were also very strained. His refusal to adhere to 
the decisions of the Congress of Aix la-Chapelle 
regarding the abolition of piivateering provoked 
a naval demonstration by the English and French, 
which however was without result (1819). The 
expulsion of Macdonnell, the English Consul, had 
more serious consequences. England sent Admiral 
Sir Harry Neale to demand leparation; after fruit- 
less pourparlers (February — March 1824) the fleet 
bombarded the town from the 17^^ to 29*^ June. 
The damage done was insignifleant however and 
the Algerians imagined they could brave the 
Christian powers with impunity. 

While the affairs of the bankrupt Bakri Bus- 
nach were being arranged, the Dey, who felt him- 
self wronged by the French government, made 
violent recriminations. His discontent made itself 
manifest in the insult to Consul Deval on the 
30^^' April "1827. Not content with refusing all 
satisfaction for this outrage, Husain ordered the 
destruction of the French establihments at La 
Calle. These outrages resulted in the blockade of 
fhe Algerian coast (1827 — 1830). During this 
period the French government made several at- 
tempts to negotiate with the Dey, but he, probably 
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relying on the support of the British government, 
refused to come to any arrangement. He scarcely 
disavowed the attack on the ship “La Provence” 
which was fired on by the Algerian batteries on 
the 30th July 1829, although it was protected by 
a flag of truce. Unable to obtain any redress by 
diplomatic means Charles X*s ministers changed 
their methods. An expedition against Algiers was 
decided upon the 31^^ January 1830 and the 
troops disembarked at Sidl Ferruch on the 14*** 
June. Left to his own resources, and deprived of 
the best general Yahya Agha, whom he had him- 
self put to death in 1828, Husain was incapable 
of resisting for long On the 4^h July, after the 
occupation of Fort I’Empereur by the French, he 
resigned himself to accepting the terms imposed 
by Geneial de Bourmont. 

Articles 2 and 3 of the capitulation guaranteed 
the ex-Dey the retention of all his private pro- 
perty and the right to retire whither he pleased. 
The French government, however, objected to his 
going to Malta and Husain demanded to be con- 
ducted to Naples, where he arrived on the 9*^^ 
August 1830. After a short sojourn m this city 
he went to Leghorn fiom where, through Jewish 
merchants in regular relations with Algiers, he 
was able to negotiate with the malcontents of the 
town and the native chiefs of the interior. Arriving 
in Pans in 1831 to beg a pension and the resti- 
tution of his estates he received an honourable 
welcome but obtained nothing from the govern- 
ment, now enlightened on his leal attitude. On 
his return to Leghorn he continued his tactics. 
Then feeling himself too closely watched, he left 
Leghorn for Alexandiia, where he died in obscuiity 
in 1838. 

Btbltografhy\ Dementis, Trots am 
d'^exil^ trots ans dUntrtgues^ le dey Hussein en 
Italic (^Bulletin Societi de Geographic d'" Alger 
1905), De Giammont, Histoire d' Alger sous la 
dotntnaiioii turque^ Pans 1887, Playfair, The 
Scourge of Christendom (^London 1884), p. 284 — 
322 5 Mercier, Histoire de VAfiique septentrio- 
nale^ 111. chap. xxix. sqq.\ Nettement, His- 
toire de la Conquete d' Alger ^ C. Rousset, La 
Conquetc d' Alger \ Si Hamdan ben Othman 
Khodja, Le MUotr^ Paris 1833. Cf. also the 
Bibliogi aphy to the articles alger and alg6rie. 

(G. Yvek.) 

al-^1USAIN b. MansUr. [See al-hallXjcj.] 
al-HUSAIN b. Muhammad. [See al-uS^ib 
al-isfahanL] 

al-^USAIN b. Numair of the Kindi tribe of 
Sakrin, leader of the Sufyanids He fought 
in the Omaiyad ranks at SiflTin. On the accession of 
Yazid I he governed the important district {d^und^ 
of Hims. While holding this office he intervened 
with the Caliph on behalf of Ibn Mufarrigh, the 
satirist, impiisoned by 'Ubaid Allah b. ZiySd. When 
the expedition against the sacred towns of the 
Hidjaz was decided upon, Husain was appointed 
lieutenant to the commander in chief, Muslim b. 
%^kba [q. v.]. In this capacity he distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Haira. On the death 
of Muslim during the advance on Mecca he took 
command of the expedition. For two months he 
besieged the town and was about to take it, when 
the death of Yazid suspended opeiations. After 
vainly endeavouring to persuade Ibn al-Zubair to 
accompany him to Syria to be proclaimed Caliph 
there, Husain led his army back to Syna. Mar- 


wSn b. al-]^akam having become Caliph to the 
general agreement, he sent Husain to Mesopotamia 
under ^Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad. There he crushed 
the Shfis led by Sulaiman b. $urad (24^ Cju- 
mada 65 = 6'^ January 685), Three years later 
(67 == August 688) he died from wounds inflicted 
by Ibrahim b. al-Asbtar in the battle on the 
Khazir. 

Bibliography, Tabari, Annales (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 2004, 2220; ii. 409, 424— 7, 429—432, 
557—560, 568, 571, 711, 714; Wdihausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz^ p. II6; 
the rest of the literature in H. Lammens, Le 
calif at de Yazid p. 312 — 6, 259 — 269. 

(H. Lammens.) 

HUSAIN B Sulaiman. the §afawid, ^ah of 
Persia, 1694 — 1722. In ^he reign of this feeble 
ruler the kingdom of the Safawids, which since 
the reign of ^Abbas I had produced no powerful 
or important prince, collapsed. The approaching 
fall of the j^ynasty is said to have been foretold 
by dreams and prophecies, so that Husain’s father 
changed his true name of Safi to Sulaim&n on his 
accession. On Sulaiman’s death the 25-year old 
Husain was recognised as §h 5 h without difficulty, 
as an elder brother had been condemned to death 
by his father himself The young ruler left the 
affairs of state in the hands of the nobles of the 
kingdom , notably the It'^imfid al-Dawla (prime 
minister) Fath ^All Kb^n, and was under the in- 
fluence of the mullas, so that at the beginning of 
his reign he made an endeavour to suppress 
energetically the drinking habits prevalent at court 
and among the nobility, without success, however. 
The eaily years of his reign passed comparatively 
peacefully and only m the frontier provinces , 
Georgia and KandahSr, were affairs in an unsatis- 
factory condition. But when the unruly KhSn of 
Georgia, Gurgin KhSn came in person to Isfahan 
to make excuses for his conduct, the Georgian 
troubles seemed to be at an end*, it was even 
thought that a iHeans had been found through 
them to put an end to the disturbances in Kan- 
dahar also, by sending Guigin KhSn there as 
governor backed by Georgian troops. 

The possession of KandahSr had long been dis- 
puted betvseen the Safawids and the Great Mughal ; 
this was not the main trouble however but the 
fact that the Afghan tnbes of the district, namely 
the Ghalzai [q. v. li. p 138 were Sunnis and 
consequently hated Persian rule, particularly as a 
governor, who had once been an infidel (for 
Gurgin IGian had only found favour after his 
adoption of Islam) w’as now to hold them in 
check. Mir Wais, then chief of the Ghalzai, seemed 
particularly dangerous to the Georgian, to get 
nd of him he sent him to Isfahan with secret in- 
structions to the Safawid ministers to keep him 
there; but Mir Wais soon found an opportunity 
of winning the influential men at the head of af- 
fairs to his side by suitable presents and obtained 
permission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
took advantage of his stay in the holy cities to 
get a fatwa from the religious authorities there 
making it the duty of the Sunni Afghans to wage 
a holy war against the infidel Georgians and the 
heretical government. Armed with these docu- 
ments, ^he returned to Persia and later to Kanda- 
hSr. Gurgin KhSn was assassinated and Mir Wais 
then seized the fortress of (1708). The 

Persian government then sent ^usraw ^ 
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nephew of the murdered Gurgin lyiSn with Geor- 
gian and Persian troops to enforce obedience upon 
the rebel Afghans, but they weie put to flight 
by Mir Wais. Nevertheless, afifaiis seemed to be 
taking a better turn for the Persians when Mir 
Wais died m 1715 and his brother ^Abd Allah 
Khan seemed inclined to make peace with the 
Persian government, but the latter was soon after 
muidered by Mahmud, a son of Mir Wais, who 
continued the resistance to the Persian troops. 

In the meanwhile difficulties had been raised also 
m other parts of the kingdom by the Kuids and 
Uzbcgs, while the Arabs of Masqat seized Bah- 
rain. The Persians hoped to regain this island 
with the help of the Portuguese fleet, but the 
commandci-in-chief, Lutf '^Alf lihixn, a biother-in- 
law of the prime minister, rightly thought it an 
urgent necessity to suppiess the Ghalzai who, 
under Mahmud, had invaded Kirman. lie actually 
succeeded in defeating the rebels but was pre- 
vented fiom following up his victory by the dis- 
content in Isfahan at his abandoning the Bahiain 
expedition, and was refused the neccssaiy sup- 
plies with which to advance on Kandahar His 
and the ‘^Itunrid al-Dawla’s enemies even took the 
advantage of the occasion to rouse the Slu h^s 
wrath against them with the result that the prime 
ministei was blinded and Lutf ‘‘Ah Khan, wdio 
had retired to Shiraz, was thrown into prison. 
Husain thus prepaied for his own downfall, for 
Mahmud immediately occupied Kirm 3 n and ad- 
vanced with his troops against Isfahan. The Sa- 
fawids once more collected a considerable army 
to check the Afghan advance but in the battle 
of Gixlnabad, east of Isfahan, the Peisians suf- 
fered a tenible defeat (1722). Isfahan itself was 
thereupon besieged and, although it held out for 
a long time as the Afghans lacked any of the 
necessary siege artillery - Tahmasp, the Hiah’s son 
had in the meanwhile escaped to Kazwin and 
Tiflis and was endeavouiing to raise a new army 
with which to relieve the capita - such a teuible 
famine at length aiose m it that Husain was forced 
to capitulate and resign the Persian throne in fa- 
vour of Mahmud The unfortunate prince was 
forced to be a spectator, when some time latei, 
after the Persians had tieacherously massacred the 
Afghan garrison of Kazwin, w'hich Mahmud had 
meanwhile captured, Mahmud in revenge instituted 
a terrible massacre in Isfahan and afterwards put 
to death over a hundred members of the Safawid 
family. Mahmud then went mad, and Ashraf, a 
son of the ^Abd Allah Khan who had been mur- 
dered by him, made it a condition that, if he was 
to succeed to the throne, his father’s assassin 
should be put to death, which was done in 1725. 
The new Khan Asbiaf was comparatively lenient 
in his treatment of Husain, but Russia and Tur- 
key had been exploiting the unsettled state of 
Persia to their own advantage and left him no 
rest. Although he made peace with Turkey in 
1727, he had again to take up arms when the 
general, later famous as Nadii-Shah, took up Tah- 
masp’s cause that was supported by the Russians. 
He was repeatedly defeated by Nadir and had to 
take to flight. In revenge he had the aged Husain 
put to death in 1729 but was himself murdered 
by robbers a year later. On X^i^^^sp’s fate and 
the end of the Safawid dynasty see the articles 
nadirshAh and safawids. 

Bibhogr aph y\ Krusinski, Tragica vertentts 


Belli persici Historia per repetitas clades^ ab anno 
/y// ad annum 1728 continuata post Gallicos , 
Hollandtcos^ Germanicos ac detnum Tttrcicos Au^ 
thoris typos auctior Authore P. Th, Krustnski 
etc,^ Leopoli 1740. In this article the Turkish trans- 
lation entitled Satyah^ ed. Constanti- 

nople 1142 (1729), has been used. Krusinski was 
in Isfahan during the siege; Relation de Dotirry 
Efcndy\ Antbassadeur de la Porte Ottomane au- 
pres du rot de Perse^ Pans 1810; Hanw’ay, 
The Revolutions of Persia containing the Reign 
of Shah Husein^ London 1753; Malcolm, 
of Persia^ 1 592 sqq , R. S Poole, Coins op 

the Shahs of Petsia in the British Museum 
(1887), p. xxxvi. Hxx. 39 — 54. 

HUSAIN ^AWNI PA^A, four times War 
Minister and once Grand Vizier under ^Abd 
al-^Azlz, one of the most remarkable peisonalities 
of his age, was a native of Isparta (wilSyet of 
Koniya), where he was bom m 1820, the son of 
a tax-faimer. When sixteen he came to Constan- 
tinople to study theology but cnteied the militaiy 
school in which he ultimately became a teachei 
of militaiy sciences. On the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War (1853) he entered the aimy with lank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel and distinguished himself in 
the fighting at Kalafat and Cetate. At the end of 
the vAar he took pait in the Mingielian campaign 
as chief of the general staff of the Seidaj t-ekrem 
^Omar Pasha. On the conclusion of the war he 
became director of the military school; during the 
wai with Montenegio (1862) he commanded a 
division undei ^Omar Pasha, for the next two and 
a half years (August 1863 till the beginning of 
1866) he acted as interim War Minister and was 
in 1867-1868 entrusted with the suppression of the 
Cietan revolution; on performing this task, he 
was promoted to be mudih (general commanding) 
From the beginning of 1869 till Septembei 1871 
he was War Minister in 'Ali Pasha’s cabinet, a 
few days after the latter’s death (6^*^ Sept. 1871) 
he was dismissed by his successor, the notorious 
Mahmud Nedim Pasiia, and banished to Anatolia, 
lecalled from exile m 1872, and sent to Smyrna 
in Novembei of the same year as wall of the 
province of Aidin. The Grand Vizier Muteidjun 
Muhammad Rushdi Pasha appointed him the to 
Ministry of Mai me on the 2$^^^ Januaiy 1873 
he exchanged this for the Wai Office after a few 
weeks on the February, when Es’^ad Pasfia 

became Grand Vizici. A year later — on the 141*' 
February 1874 — he became Grand Vizier in 
place of ShirwanTzade Muhammad Rushdi, succes- 
sor of Es^ad Pasha, but continued to hold the 
portfolio of War Minister. On the 25^' April 
1875 he was dismissed from both offices and a 
few days later sent a second time as wall to 
Smyrna. By the 22"6 August of the same year he 
was back at the War Office for the third time, a 
few days later his enemy Mahmud Nedim became 
Grand Vizier a second time and dismissed him on 
the 2”*^ October, to be sent after a few weeks as 
wall to Brusa. After MahmUd Nedim’s fall (13^ 
April 1876) he was again summoned to Constan- 
tinople as War Minister and in this office along 
with Midl^at Pasha supported by Miiterdjim Mu- 
hammad Rushdi and the Shaikh al-Islam, Hasan 
iyjairullah, brought about the deposition of the 
Sultan 'Abd al-^AzIz (30^*^ May 1876). On the 4^ 
June the dethroned Sultan committed suicide; 
Hasan Bey, a Circassian officer devoted to him. 
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resolved to avenge his death and shot Husain 
'AwnI Pasha in the night of 15^^ — id^i^June 1876 
in Midhat Pasha’s konak, where he and the other 
ministers had assembled at a council. 

Bibliography'. Besides the daily press cf. 
Frederick Millingen, La Tw qute sous le regne 
d' Abdul- Aziz (1862 — 1867) Paris 1868, p. 309 
sqq.\ Muiad Efendi, Turhsche Sktzzen.^ vol. II, 
Leipzig 1877, p. 145 sqq.\ C'« E de K^ratry, 
Mourad V Prtttcc-Sultan-Pnsofimer d'*Etat.^ 
Paris 1878, p. 98 sqq ; Seratl und Hohe 
Pfojtc.^ Vienna passtm. 

_(J. IT. Mordtmann.) 

HUSAIN BJAHANSOZ, ‘^Aia" ai-DIn the 
Ghorid [See pjahansoz, 1 998^] 

HUSAIN HAMABHANI, a Babi author, 
who wrote the history of the Bab, edited by 
E. G. Browne under the title, T/ic Ta^riUi-t-Jadid 
or New History of Mirzd ^A/i Muhammad the 
Bab (Cam budge 1893). In his office of secietary 
to a minister Mirza Husain accompanied the Shah 
on his journey to Europe, spent some time in 
Stambul and on his return to Persia in 1291 
(1874) was thrown into prison but afterwards re- 
leased. He then entered the seivice of a Zoioas- 
trian named Manakdji (or Manukdji) who asked 
him to write a history of the Bab. When he had 
finished this task, he intended to give a full ex- 
position of the Bab's teaching but was prevented 
by his death in 1299 (1881-1882) The above in- 
formation IS given by Browne, , Introduction, 

p xxxvii sqq fiorn Tumanski in Zapiski Vast 
Otd Imp Arch Obc..^ Vol viii. 33 — 45 In a 
later publication, entitled Kitdo-t Nuqtatu U-ICdf.^ 
compiled by Hdjji Mirzd Jdni of Kdshdn (Gibb 
Memorial Senes, vol. XV), Browne has given a 
full account of the relationship between the 
works of Mliza Idusain and Mliza Djani Kashani, 
Introduction, x\xiv. sqq. and A New Histoiy.^ etc 

p 339 m')- _ _ 

liUSAIN MIRZA B MansBr b. BaikarX (Black 
Prince^), and styled Abu’l Ghazi. Ihis famous 
king of Khuiasau was born at Herat in Muhar- 
ram 842 A ir , June 1438, and leigned there, 
with one interiuption, from Ramadan 873 (March 
1469), to the last month of 91 1 (May 1506) He 
was a distinguished soldiei and soveieign, and was 
a munificent patron of letters He also attempted 
poetry, and composed a diwan, but it does not 
seem to have been of much value. According to 
Sam Miiza, he is also the author of a book called 
the Mad^ulis allUsiLihak which is a mixture of 
piose and poetiy, and contains biographies of a 
number of mystics and spiritual lovers (Rieu’s 
Catalogue.^ I, 351^0 But though his name ap- 
pear on the manuscript as the author, both Babur 
in his Memoirs.^ and Kh'^andamlr in his Habib 
al-Styar (vol. m Pait3, p 330 of Bombay ed ), say 
that the real author is Kamal Husain GazargShf. 
And this seems piobable, foi if Sultan Husain 
had written the book, he would hardly have put 
himself at the end of it as one of the mystics, and 
have described himself. He was of very high birth 
for he was a direct descendant of Tlmui, both by 
his fathei and his mother (FirQza BSgam). Plis 
career resembled that of the emperor Babur, for 
he suffered much distress in his early yeais and 
afterwards attained to great prosperity. He had 
contests with Abu SaTd and his sons, and it was 
not until the cteath of the former that he got 
possession of Herat. He was a younger son, and 


his undistinguished elder brother BSiVara served 
under him for several years as governor of Balkh. 
His court was the most brilliant in Asia, and as 
Babur says, his Age was a wonderful Age. The 
poets Djami, Hitifi, ‘All Shgr, Hilall, Bannal, the 
painteis BihzSd and Shah Muzaffar, various musi- 
cians, and Husain W5‘iz the author of Anwdf-i 
Suhatli.^ ‘Abd Allah MarwSrid who was a sort 
of Admirable Cieighton, the two historians (grand 
father and grandson) Mir Khwand and hiwSn- 
damir, and Dawlat Sh5h, the biographer of poets, 
and the famous calligrapher, SultSn ‘All of Mash 
had, adorned his court. 

One of Sultan Husain’s greatest feats was his 
long and rapid march to Herat in August 147c 
which resulted in the captuie and execution oi 
his competitor Yadgar Muhammad, a great grand 
son of Shahiukh. Sultan Husain was a man ol 
passionate character, and a wine-bibbcr. He divor 
ced his fiist wife, although she w'as the mother oi 
his eldest gpn, and, according to Babur he was 
so infatuated with one of his pages that he put 
his name on his coins It is the fact that the 
words Bihbud appear on his corns, but it is not 
certain if they refer to the page, whose name and 
title were Bihbud Beg. Sultan Husain had a large 
family of sons and daugthers, but seven of the 
sons died in his life time, and the others were, 
foi the most part, no credit to him, and only 
survived him for a year or two The eldest, Badl^ 
al-Zaman lived the longest, not dying till 1517, 
when he succumbed to the plague at Constanti- 
nople One of SiiltSn Husain’s worst actions w'as 
his allowing his wife Khadldja, to get from him, 
while under the influence of liquor, a warrant for 
the execution of his grandchild. His sons rebelled 
against him, and he was obliged to take the field 
against them, and defeat them In his old age, 
and when suffering much from rheumatism etc., he 
maiched out against ShaibanI and his Uzbegs, and 
died at the village of Baba Ilahl, He was buried 
at lleiat, but accoiding to Colonel Yate’s report 
fouru As. Soc. Bengal.^ 1887, p 98) the tomb 
cannot now be identified. He was the last of the 
Timuiid kings His two sons Badi^^ al-Zaman and 
Muzaffar reigned together ioi a shoit time butw'erc 
defeated by Shaibani, and Muzaffar shortly after 
waids died Muhammad al-Zam5n, the son of Bad i' 
al-Zaman, eventually went to India, and after vainl) 
trying, with the help of the Portuguese, to succeed 
Bahadur Shah, as king of Gudjarat, rejoined hi< 
biothcr-in-law Hiim5yun, and was drowned al 
Cawnsa, after the battle wuth yier KBan, in 1539 
Btbltogf aphy\ Dawlat Shah, TadJkktrc 
which contains at the end an account of Sultar 
Husain’s feats of aims down to 885 (1480) 
‘All Sh er, Madj[dlts al-Naf^ts Babur’s Me 
motrs.^ undei the year 91 1 A. H, which gives a 
full, but not favourable account of Sultan Hu 
sain and his court; Rawddt al-$afd of Mli 
I^w^and, and Habib al-Styar of Khwandamir. 
Sam Mirza’s Biographies of Poets ; Notices et Ex- 
traits.^ vol. iv. p. 262 sqq..^ in which Silvestie de 
Sacy gives a translation of Dawlat Shah’s ac- 
count; Fert6, Vie de Sultan Hossetn Baikarc 
traduxt dt Khondemtr'.^ ‘Abd al-Razzak, Matld 
al-StPdain.^ vol. II , which gives some new fact* 
about Sultan Husain’s early career. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

^USAIN PASHA, better known under the de 
nomination AghA Husain Pasha, or A&h^ Pasha 
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the son of a certain ^adjdji Mustafh, was born 
in Adrianople m 1190 (1776) though popular 
tradition considers RUs 5 uk as his biith-place. As 
his father had moved to Bender he was enlisted 
there in the 9^^* band (du/uk) of the Janissaries 
and came to Constantinople in 1203 (1788-1789). 
Later on he took part in the Russian War (1807 — 
1812) and soon occupied a prominent position 
among the us/a (sergeants) of the Janissaries. After 
having been promoted to the rank of zaghan^i basM 
the Grand Viziei , Silihdar ^A.li Pasha, drew the 
SultSo^s attention to him and his qualities. As 
the Sultan was just then about to dissolve the 
Janissary bands and get rid of them in j^ome way, 
he was on the look-out for a number of energetic 
men fit and ready to help him in this difficult 
enterprise. So Husain was made kul-kaya on the 
Rabf* II* 1238 (2511^ December 1822) and 
further agM of the Janissaries on the 14*^^ Dju- 
madha II (26^^ February 1823). The impoitance 
of his position enabled him wilhin a few months 
to get rid of the most dangerous leaders of the 
band, partly by discharging them into the Provin- 
ces, or by using more violent means. For these 
services he was raised to the rank of Vizier end 
of 1238, and was henceforward known as Agha 
Pa§ha. The Janissaries soon knew him to be their 
deadly enemy, and m order to protect him against 
their machinations, the Sultan had to dismiss him 
on the 20**^ Safar 1239 (26'fi October 1823) He 
became governor of Brussa and Izmid instead, as 
well as commander of all the forts of the Bos- 
phorus and their gari isons, so that in case of need 
he could at once be at the Sultan’s disposal. During 
the great Janissary insurrection that broke out 
three years afterwards it was specially Husain’s 
personal bravery and his ciuel seventy that finally 
broke the resistance of the rebels, so completely 
that this troop was suppressed (14 — 16^^^ June 
1826). He was rewarded by being promoted and 
named seraskier of the newly organised army 
Qasaktr~t martsure-t mahmudiye). In Shawwal 1242 
(May 1827) he handed over charge to the famous 
Khosraw Pasha and retook the command of the 
Bosphorus forts. During the Russian War (1828- 
1829) he figured as commander in chief of the 
army; he took up his headquarters m the fortified 
camp of ^umla, and successfully defended this, 
but could not prevent the Russians from taking 
the most important forts on the lower Danube. 
In spring 1829 he was replaced by the Grand- 
Vizier Reshid Mehemmed, and he himself went 
to Rdsi^uk as commander (niuhafiz)\ all the same 
his military operations remained just as unlucky 
as they had been hitherto The war once over, 
he governed the wilayet of Adrianople, but received 
orders to lead the army against Egypt in 1832, 
In this campaign his second in command, Mehem- 
med Pasha, was beaten in the battle of HamS (9^^ 
June), and Husain was severely defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha m the Pass of Beilan (29^^ July); owing to 
this renewed bad military experience he was dis- 
charged from his office as general (3ii»t August), 
but thanks to the fact of his being personally on 
very good terms with Milosh of Serbia he was 
seut to Widdin as muhafiz and remained there 
from the lytb Rabf^ I 1249 (4‘b August 1833) 
till beginning of Febr. 1844. He returned there 
in the same position beginning of Shawwal 1262 
(October 1846) and kept it till he died on the 
2“d gijumada II 1265 (25th April 1849). 


Biblio gr aphy\ Ejewdet, Td^rlkh^ xii. 80, 
Lutfr, viii. 178 — 182; Sisl;ill-i ^OsmUni^ 

ii. 226 (biogiaphical notes); v. Moltke, Der 
russisck-turkische Feldzug in der europdische/t 
Turket 1828 und i82()\ Rosen, Geschichte der 
Turkei^ 1.; Ejewdet, 1 . c.; Lutft, Tar\hk>t i.— iv. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

yUSAIN PASHA, called "AmU^a-zAde (‘Un- 
cle’s son’), a name given him by his cousin Fadil 
Ahmad Pasha, was the son of Hasan Agha, the 
younger brother of the great Koprillii Muham- 
mad Pasha; he grew up in the golden period of 
the Kopritlu and reached the age of thirty wit- 
hout distinguishing himself further than for his 
attachment to be delights of a life of careless 
ease. After the defeat of Kara Mustaftl before 
Vienna in 1683 and the fall of this giand vizier, 
who was devoted to the Koprdlu, he was sent in 
disgrace from the capital, first of all as governor 
of Shahrizai and a year later as muhafiz (militaiy 
governoi) to Cardalj: in the Dardanelles, where 
he spent five yeais. In Radjab 1100 (April-May 
1689) he received the rank of vizier and was 
sent as muhafiz to Sadd al-Bahr at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. In Sha^bSn 1102 (May 1691) 
he returned to Constantinople to conduct as ktfim- 
makain the affairs of the grand vizier who was ab- 
sent in the field He fulfilled the same duties 
again from Djumadfl II till the middle of Shaw- 
wal 1105 (end of January till the 9th June 1694) 
and then went back to his former post on the 
Dardanelles. On the 14^^ l^umSda I 1106 (31^^ 
December 1674) he was appointed kapudan pasha 
and entrusted with the recapture of Chios which 
had been occupied by the Venetians. He suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Venetian fleet in two 
battles (9^^ and 18^*' February 1695) off the Spal- 
madore Islands in the Bay of Chios, whereupon 
the Venetians abandoned the island without striking 
a blow. At the end of Ramadan 1106 (middle of 
May 1695) he resigned his command of the fleet 
and remained m Chios as muhafiz. In Muharram 
1107 (Aug.-Sept. 1695 he went as wall to Koniya 
and Adana; in the early months of 1 108 (Aug- 
Sept. 1696) he was transferred to Belgrade as 
muhafiz. The giand vizier Elmas Muhammad Pa§ba 
fell in the battle of Zenta on the Rabf H09 
(iidi Sept 1697); Husain was appointed his suc- 
cessor and led the defeated army back to Adria- 
nople. In the following year he concluded the 
fifteen years’ war with Austria and its allies — 
Venice, Russia and Poland — by the treaty of 
Carlowicz. After holding the reins of government 
lor five years he resigned on the ii‘h RabI II 
1 1 14 (4^*' Sept. 1702) in consequence of an in- 
curable disease and retired to his estate at Silivri, 
where he died on the 29^^ Rabl'^ of the same year 
(22*h Sept.) Apart from his attachment to strong 
waters, with which his country men reproached 
him, and which earned him the nickname of 
serkhosh (the drunken), there were no serious de- 
fects in his character. A contemporary (Paul Lucas, 
Voyage au Levant fix, 154) j’ustly says of him : 
Vhomme de tout V Empire qui I'avott le mieux 
servi . . ^ fort honnUe homme^ et dont tout le monde 
par hit bten , the French ambassador Ferriol (Bonnac, 
Memoire historique sur PAmb, de France^ p. 1 1 6) 
says : tl a gouverne V empire pendant cinq ans avec 
iant de noblesse qu'^on a dit que le vizirai etait mort 
avec lui. He was in fact distinguished not only for 
probity and magnanimity but also for a rare states- 
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manship; nor was it mere love of ease but a 
wise self-restraint when he entrusted the execution 
of his plans to tried men like Husain Mezzo- 
raorto, RSmI Muhammad and Alexander Mavro- 
cordato. His memory is not less honoured for the 
numerous public buildings and institutions which 
he left behind him in various towns of the em- 
pire, notably in Adrianople. His summer-residence 
\yali) at Anadolu HisSr on the Bosporus forms 
one of the sights of the capital and still testifies 
to the love of splendour and artistic sense of its 
builder. • 

Btbltographyx Hadikat al^ WuzerU^ p 124 
sq,'^ ^Osni^ni^ ii. 202 (biographical ai- 

ticles) *, TcPrtkh of Ra^id, i. ; the Htstoi tes of the 
Ottoman Empire by Kantemir and v. Hammer 
(vol. VI, and vii.); Hadikat al-Diewamf^ i. 91. 

(j. H. Mordtmann.) 

HUSAIN PA^A, called Deli (the dare-devil), 
a native of Yenishehir in Anatolia, served in the 
imperial palace as a common wood-cutter till he 
attracted the attention of Murad IV by an example 
of his extraordinary physical strength; his rough 
pranks and witty sallies were no less pleasing to 
the sultan, who after a short time made him his 
musahtb (confidant) and buyuk (Master of 

the Horse) On the 4’^ Muhairam 1044 (3o^l» June 
1634) he was appointed kapudan padta and ac- 
companied the sultan on his campaign against 
Eriwan; on his way back, on the 9^*' Djumada I 
1045 (21^* October 1635), he received the go- 
vernorship of Egypt, which he held till the IS^I' 
Djumada II 1047 (4^11 November 1637). On the 
accession of Sultan Ibrahim (Shawwal 1049 = 
Febiuary 1640) he was again appointed kapudan 
pasha- and soon afterwards on the 22^^ j^umada 
I 1050 (91I' Sept. 1640) muhafiz (military govei- 
nor) of Oczakow In the following year he be- 
sieged foi thiee months Azow, which had been 
taken by the Cossacks and then went in late au- 
tumn to Bosnia as wall. In 1054 (1644) we find 
him foi a biief peiiod goveinor of Baghdad; from 
there he was transfeired in Ramadan of the same 
year (November 1644) wall to Budln (Ofen). 
After the outbreak of the war with Venice he went 
to Crete as muhafi^ of the fortress of Canea, taken 
on the 17‘h August 1645, and landed there on the 
15*^ Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1055 (l^^ February 1646). In 
July of the same year he took over the supieme 
command of the forces in the island, captuied the 
important town of Rhethymnos and conducted the 
siege of Kandia in the following year* but was 
unable to take this last bulwark of Venetian 
power. After being thirteen years in the field and 
having on the one hand assured the success of 
Turkish arms by his remarkable bravery, and on 
the other won over the native Greek population 
to Turkish rule by diplomatic measures, he was recal- 
led towards the end of 1068 (middle of 1658) and 
on the I4^fi ShawwSl (15^^' July 165^) appointed 
kapudan pa^ha On the 7^' RabI I 1069 (3fd De- 
cember 1658) he received the governorship of 
Rfimeli ; the grand vizier Koprulti Muhammad 
Pasha^ who had long been meditating the rum of 
Husain, who was hated by him on account of his 
popularity and because he was a candidate for 
the highest office in the empire, succeeded by his 
intrigues in persuading the Sultan some months 
later — in the spring of 1659 — to imprison 
him in the Seven* Towers and have him executed 
for alleged abuse of his powers. 


Bibliograp hy \ Na^m^^ ToPrlkh (particularly 
ii. 688 J^.); Hfididji ICballfa, Eedhlike and Tak- 
wlm al-TawMk&\ Kantemir, History of the 
Ottoman Empire^ P* 5*4 ^^’•5 Hammer, do., 
Vol. V. and vi. ; Zinkeisen, do., Vol. v. and vi. 
The exact date of Husain Pasha’s execution is 
not given. The year and approximate date — 
shortly after QjumSdS I 1069 (March- April 
1659) — are certain from Na^ma and Levin 
Warner’s letter of the 22^^ April 1569 {De Rebus 
Turcicts Epistolae inedttae^ P* 57 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

HUSAIN PASHA, sumamed KV^Vk owing to 
his diminutive stature, was originally a Georgian 
slave, who had been offered to Sultan Mustafil III 
by his master, the Silihdar Ibrahim Pagha in 1181 
(1767-1768). He grew up in the Imperial Serai 
together with his foster brother, afterwards the Sul- 
tan Selim HI. When Selim came to power on the i ld» 
ReiJjeb 1203 (9. 4 1789) Husain became his first 
attendant (bg^sh cokadar) and a few years later 
on the Redjeb 1206 (lo^k March 1792) he 
was appointed kaptuian pasha with the rank of a 
vizier. In accordance with Selim’s plans of reform 
and with almost unrestricted authority from him, 
Husain worked hard for the twelve years during 
which he occupied this post, at the reorganisation ' 
of the imperial navy and the arsenal. He succeeded 
in reorganising the whole Ottoman navy, on the 
model of the British and the French navies, with 
the help of foreign technologists, so that he is 
fully entitled to be called the founder and creator 
of modern Ottoman naval power. As leader of the 
fleet he had less occasion to add to his fame. It 
IS difficult to defend the oppressive contributions 
levied by him on the islands of the Archipelago, 
during his annual expeditions in the Aegean Sea; 
these were partly the cause of the Greek insur- 
rection. On the other hand he managed more or 
less to suppress piracy in these districts; on his ’ 
first cruise, for instance, he*destroyed Lambro Kat- 
soni’s (Canziani) filibustering fleet (1792) and even 
captured this latter’s infamous lieutenant, the pirate 
Karakatzani Although he knew little or nothing of 
military matters, he was entrusted in 1212 (1798) 
with the command of the army sent against the 
famous Pazwanoghlu of Widdin. Husain Pasha be- 
sieged and blockaded him with a fleet of gunboats, 
but without success, so that he gave up and returned 
to Constantinople in autumn. In 1800 he spent 
several months cruising in the waters of Alexandria, 
and in the following year he united his forces 
to the British sent to reconquer Egypt. At the 
beginning of March he landed in the vicinity of 
Alexandria at the head of 6000 men, mostly Al- 
banians, and joining the British forces, took part 
in the campaign against the French. As is well 
known, this expedition ended with the latter’s retreat 
from Egypt. At the beginning of Sha^bSn 1216 
(Dec. i8oi) he returned to Constantinople, where 
he was received and celebrated by the people as the 
reoonqueror of Egypt, and covered with honours 
by the SiiUSn. On the 23«<i Sha^bSn 1218 (7*h Dec. 
1803) Husain Pasha died in KuruCeshme (Bospho- 
rus), not yet 46 years of age, in the summer re- 
sidence of his wife, the Princess EsmS Sullw. His 
mausoleum in Eiyub was long considered a curiosity 
of the capital, and became famous as did the epi- 
taph on it composed by the historian W 5 §if (cf. v. 
Hammer, Constantmopolts und der Bosporos^ Vol. 
ii. p. Ixviii.; Wftsif, TawUrihh-^ p* ll)* 
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Bibliography Djewddt, Ta^rihM^ vii. 369 

sqq.\ ^AtS, Td'ribh ii. 193 — ^9^? Sid^ill-t 

^Osf/tani^ iu 218 (biographies). 

(J. H. Mokdtmann.) 

^JIUSAIN PASHA [See mfzzomorto.] 

HUSAIN RAHMI, a notable lepiesenta- 
t i V e of the modern school of Tuikish 
literature, one of the most widely read if not 
the most popular Turkish unter of the present 
day. He owes his eminence to his remarkable 
sketches of life of the populace \\hich he repro- 
duces m masterly fashion 111 vi\id colours m life- 
like snapshots which reflect the whole ficshncss 
and artlessncss of the surioundings. In his work 
there is a certain connection with the popular art 
of the Storytellers (mediiah^ q. v.) and their masterly 
skill in imitating the leal, rough everyday life of 
the people, which Rahml was the first to iiitioduce 
into Tuikish litcratuic His scenes from everyday 
life leproduce the vernacular and foini a legulai 
mine foi linguistic and ethnographic icseaicli with 
their idioms, the exact wording and meaning of 
which seems sometimes even to escape the aiithoi 
himself and which will be sought in vam any- 
where else In striking contrast with this natural, 
realistic style, which assures Rahml an abiding im- 
portance, IS his other style supposed to be distin- 
guished and professing to be cultured, which is a 
hybrid between the language of journalism and 
the intolerably involved Turkish ofiicial language, 
the notorious bab-t-^alJ usluht^ and lowers him to 
the most ordinary mediocrity Apart from the 
composition of his scenes of popular life, the wdiole 
of the rest of his artistic technique is on the same 
level of commonplace mediocrity In his novels 
one cannot help receiving the impression of seeing 
before one’s eyes a collection of splendid pictu- 
res with a veiy poor explanatory text. 

In spite of his polemical thcoiismg of iccent 
years, Rahmi does not take his work as an author 
very seriously His easily w'on leputation picvcnted 
a strenuous, profitable development of his talent 
and a thorough and artistic working up of his 
usually licentious themes. The construction of the 
plot almost always leaves eveiy thing to be desired. 
The plots are too obvious and awkw'ardly developed 
The endeavour to be didactic in the secondary epi- 
sodes not unfrequently destroys the aitistic cflect of 
the scenes bon owed from the life of the peoj le. 

Rahmi who had studied French models, pio- 
fesses to be a realist, although he condemns Zola 
as too extreme His humour, his choice of subject 
and his method have earned him the not unap- 
propriate name of the Turkish Paul de Kock. An 
ardent patriotism impels him to emphasise the 
characteristics of his own people which he vindi- 
cates in contrast with the sickly imitation of 
foreign customs and to lay bare the harm caused 
by slavish imitation of the pseudo-European in 
Ottoman society. But he finnly avoids any idca- 
ahsing and does not spare with his humour the 
old types of Turkish society, whom he draws in 
contrast to the modern excrescences. 

He began his activity as an author with trans- 
lations from the French of which an example may 
be seen m vol. iii. of the Aiakel kitub-Manest 
^eb romanlary (Constantinople 1309 = 1891-2), 
which contains the Partsda btr te^ehhul (A Mar- 
riage in Pans) and a humorous story by Jules 
Clarctie (/hi reflk-i tahrir') and also a translation 
of Alfred de Musset’s Frederic ct Berner ette. 


His first independent w'ork devoted to ridicu- 
ling the aping of European customs: Atnayahhod 
sink (The Looking-glass and the Coxcomb) already 
shows the true character of his talent. In 1313 
(’1895) appeared the humoious satirical novel, 
Murebblye (The Lady Teacher), 2>'d ed. 1315, pro- 
bably on the whole his best work, which at once 
made him famous. He boldly attacks the system 
of education in vogue in Constantinople with its 
casual governesses, the often very suspicious women 
teachcis. His novel which appeared, like most of 
his woiks, in serial form in the Ikdam made a 
great stir and aioused resentment m all quarters, 
among conservative people on account of its in- 
decency, among piogressives for its apparent hosti- 
lity to piogiess, and resulted in a vigorous pi ess 
campaign against Rahmi and the Ikdam itself. The 
humorous collection of lettcis, Mu(allaka (The 
Divorced Woman), 1314(1896), translated into Ger- 
man by Imhoff Pasha m his pictures of Turkish 
life, vol 1., IS directed against the senseless seve- 
nty of the Muslim di voice and thus tieats of the 
problem of female emancipation, a very delicate 
one in Turkey Fiiednch Giese has translated 
some interesting fragments of the novel ^Iffct 
(Chaseify\ which npiDeared in the same ycai, as 

Volhszcfien aus /Ittscn RahmPs Ivoman 

in Onenialuche Studien Theodor Noldeke zum 70. 
Geburtstag gcwtdtnet^ 1906 Next followed A’/r 
^adele-i-sewda (Equilibiium of Love) In 1315 (1897) 
appealed his longest novel Mehes (The Mistress), 
which already show^s a falling off, m 1316 (1898) 
T^’j( 7 <////'(Fncounter), and in 1319 (1901) N/met- 
shtnas From ^ip sewdt on, the artistic qualities 
of his novels begin to decrease still moie In Ship 
stwdi Itself the description of the dance of the 
negiess with the Agha, in spite of its eioticism, 
must be desenbed as a pearl of Rahmi’s descrip- 
tive art His latest woxk^^Kuif'ukiy yt/dyz altynda 
bir tzdiwadj (A Mania^e among the comets), 
GJitil-t )abarn (the Ghoul of the Deseit), and 
Djady (dhc Witch), brought him sharp ciiticism, 
paiticulaily fioni the literal y circle of the periodical 
l\nbdb (Fikrct’s school), notably from ^ihab al- 
Din Ills last woik D/ady carpiyor (the Witch 
beats), which appeared in 1329 (1910) under the 
device “Not till the day on which the importance 
of the purity of our language is recognised, will 
literature begin” is mere polemic. 

J^tbltography* H orn , G esch ichte dcr tur- 
ktschen Moderne (1902), p. 47 — 46; Friedrich 
Giese, Der Iintwtcklungsgang dcr modernen 
osmamschen Littcratui ^ in R. Haupt’s I/atalos' 
IS (1906), p. xi. ; Wl, Gordlewski, Olei kt 
po noxvoj osmanskoj Lifjerntuije (Moscow 1912) 
p. 75 — 79. (Theodor Menzel.) 

HUSAIN SHAH B. Mahmud, last Sultan of 
the independent kingdom of Djawnpui [q. v ], 
seized the thione of his bi other Muhammad Shah 
in 863 (= 1458), when the latter was embanas- 
sed by the invasion of his territories by Bahlbl 
Shah, Sultan of Dihli [q. v ]. Husain §h 5 h made 
peace with BahlOl, and agreed upon a truce for 
four years. A successful campaign m Orissa and 
another in Gwalior added considerably to his 
wealth and importance, and in 878 he took ad- 
vantage of BahlSPs absence in the PandjSb to ad- 
vance upon Dihli. After an indecisive action, a 
fresh truce was made, but the conflict between 
these rival powers was soon renewed, and con- 
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tinued, with brief intervals of peace, until Bahl? 5 l 
entered DjawnpUr at the head of a victorious 
army and established his son Barbak there as 
viceroy. Husain Shah fled to BihSr, but was treated 
with great generosity by his conqueror, who al- 
lowed him to letain a tract of countiy yielding 
a revenue of five lakhs a year. BahlOl died in 
894 (= 1488) and was succeeded by his son Si- 
kandar; in 1493 Husain Sh^h made a last at- 
tempt to recover his kingdom, and collecting a 
large force marched against Sikandar L 5 di; but 
he was defeated in the neighbourhood of Banaras 
and fled to Gawr to the court of ^Ala al-Din 
Husain Shah, king of Bengal, by whom he was 
honourably received ; he died there in 905 (= 1499)) 
but his body was interred at Djawnpui, close to 
the supeib DjSmi^ Masdjid which had been elected 
during his reign. 

Btbl I r ap hy . Firishta, Gul<!han-i-Ibf ahlml 
(Makala vii), Ni'^mat Allah, MaJchzan al-Af ghanl 
(chap. Ill), Elliot-Dowson, History of India^ 
V. 82 sqq.^ B Dorn, Htsioiy of the Afyha/is^ 
t tail slated from the Persian of N carnet Ullah^ 
1. 49 sqq ^ 

HUSAIN WA'IZ KASHIFI. [See kashiH.] 
l^USAINABAD, the name of a town in Ben- 
gal, which was a mint of the Kings of Bengal 
Husain Shah, Nasrat Shah and Mahmad Shah III 
between the years 899 (1493) 939 (^532) 

It IS generally supposed to be a name of the ca- 
pital Gaur [q v ], bestou ed on it by Husain 
Shah, but Blochmann held that it was near Gaur 
but not identical with it. The identity with Gaui 
does not admit of much doubt, and similar titles 
(Nasratabad, MahmudabSd) seem to have been 
bestowed upon the same capital by Nasrat Shah 
and Mahmud Shah. The name Husainabad (or 
Hasanabad) on the coppei coins of the Mughal 
Empeior Shah “^Alam II probably also refers to Gaur. 

Bibliography Blochmann, Geography and 
History of Bengal in Jonrn Af Soc of Bengal^ 
1873; Lane-Poole, Biitish Museum Cat. Coins 
of Muhammadan States of India., p. xxiii , Nel- 
^ son Wright, Cat Coins Indian Mus. Calcutta., 
11 142, Oxford 1907, Whitehead, Cat Coins in 
Lahore Mus., li. 71, Oxford 1914 

(M. Longwortu Dames) 
HUSAINI, plur Husain iyun, a name borne 
by those sherlfs of Morocco who tiace their des- 
cent from al-Husain, son of ^Ali and Fapma, the 
daughter of the Prophet. Unlike the Hasani [q. v ] 
the HusainT came at a relatively late date to 
Morocco, where they in numbers at any late never 
attained the importance of their cousins. They 
form two mam groups, the Sakallyun and the 

The ^alialtyun (i e. these who came from Sicily) 
were driven fiom theii original home by the Noi- 
man conquest. They fled fir<;t to Spain and thence 
to Morocco in the reign of the Marlnid SuItSn 
Abu ’ 1 -^Abbas Ahmad b. Abu Salim (end of the 
xivi*» century). They trace then descent from al-Hu- 
sain through ^Ali al-Rida. 

The ^Irakiyun., the descendants of al-Husain 
through Ibrahim al-Murtada, left Spain after the 
conquest of Granada by the Christians and sought 
refuge in Fas (1492). 

B tb Itogr ap hy : al-Kadirl, al-Dur r aUsanl^ 
p. 69 sqq..^ Fas 1309; ibn al-KadI, Dxadiwat 
alHktibns., Fas,-n. d., p. 125; al-Kattani, Sal 
wat al-AnfUs^'F^s., 1316, ii. 218. (A. CoUR.) 


IjlUSAINl SADAT AMIR, (Rukn al-DIn Hu- 
sain B. ^Alim b. Abi ’l-Hasan^ born at Guziv, a 
village in Ghflr, in 671 (1272), was a famous 
author and a renowned SClfi poet. He came 
to Multan and became a disciple of Rukn al-Din 
Abu ’l-Fath (ob. 735 = 1335 ) grandson and 
successor of Baha^ al-Din Zakarlya^ of Multan (ob. 
666 = 1267). He afterwards settled in Herat where 
he died, according to the Nafakdt aLUns., in 718 
(1318), according to the most recent researches 
however not till 729 (720?). Among his works the 
following may be mentioned: Nuzhat al^Arwah 
a Siifi work m mixed prose and verse, in which 
the rules of the spiritual life are explained and 
illustrated by anecdotes and sayings of holy men; 
Zad alMusafnJn “Provisions for travellers”, rules 
of the religious life, illustrated by anecdotes and 
fables, and many other tracts such as Kanz al- 
Ruinuz., Ruh al-Atwah., Snat mustaklm., St Nama., 
and Tarb al-Mushmin., all of them treating of 
mystic love ^ 

Bibliography'. DjamI , Nafahdt al-Uns., 
p. 705 , Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirat al-Shu^ard., cd. 
Browne, p 222 , Khwandamir, Habib aLStyar., 
vol. ill. djuz’ 2 p 74; Finshta, 11. 762; Hadjdjl 
l^alifa, 111. 528, VI. 321; Ethe, India Office 
Lib. Cat.., N"*. 1832, Spienger, Cat. Ltbr. of 
the Kttu^ of Oudh., p. 430 sq.., Rieu, Cat. 
Peis. M^s. Br Mus ^ p. 608. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

al-HUSAM b, Dirar al-Kalbi, Abu Y-Khat- 
lAU, governor of Spain 125 — 127(743 — 745 )* 
Aftei Baldj b. Bishr [q v.] had fallen in battle in 124 
(742) and his successor Pha^laba b. Salama had sold 
the Spanish Ansarls defeated and taken prisoner by 
him as slaves for a low price, Hanzala b. SafvvSn, 
governoi of Ifukiya, sent Abu ’ 1 -K^attar to Spain 
as governoi According to Ibn al-KHtiya and Ibn 
al-AthIr, this was done at the express command 
of the Caliph Hisham, after Abu ’ 1 -K]jattar, who 
hated the .Syrians bitterly, had sent him a poem in 
which he leminded him of the enmity of the Kai- 
sls. Abu ’l-^aUar at once set free the imprisoned 
Arabs and broke the resistance of the Syrians by 
sending a number of their chiefs to Africa and 
dividing the rest among various towns and dis- 
tricts m Spain, where they were allotted for their 
support one third of the harvest which the na- 
tives had to pay to the state treasury. But their 
discontent continued and became dangerous to the 
goveinoi, when a certain chief named al-Sumail 
[q v ], who had been personally insulted by him, 
undeitook the leadership of the Syrians and caused 
the civil war to flame forth again. When Abu 
’l-^attar met them on the banks of the Guada 
lete, a portion of his tioops failed him so that 
he had to take to flight and was captured (745)- 
Soon afterwaids, however, he was released by some 
of his followers but a new attempt to face the 
Syrians had the same lamentable result except that 
Abu ’ 1 -IUiattar escaped his enemies this time. But 
he had now to agree to make common cause 
with Ibn Huraith, w’ho had at first been on the 
side of his enemies but whose claims to be re- 
cognised as Emil of Spain had met with the re- 
sistance of al-§umail, Abu ’l-Khat^Hr had even 
to giant him precedence. Nevertheless, both were 
captured in an encounter at Secunda on the Gua- 
dalquivir, opposite Cordova, and put to death 
(130 = 747). 

Bibliography'. aLBayan al-Mugirib.^ ed. 
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Dozy, ii. 33 sqq ^ ; Ibn al-Kutlya in Houdas, Con^ 
quiU de rAn^alouste in Recueil de textes et 
traductiom publie a Voccasion du VI JR Congrh 
internat, des Orient alts tes a Stockholm en i 88 g^ 
i. 234 sqq.^ 267 sqq\ Ahkbar Mad^mila^ ed. 
Lafuente y Alcantara; Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Torn- 
berg, V., 204 sqq.^ 375 sqq,\ Dozy, Htstoire des 
Musulmans dEspagne^ i. 267 sqq, ; Mliller, Der 
Islam^ 1. 451; ii. 434 <^77* 

^USAM al-DAWLA. [See fAris b. muhammad.] 
]$USAm al-DIN. [See timurta§h etc ]. 
al-HUT = the fish, more accurately al-Hiit al- 
d^anubi was the name given by the Arabs to the 
constellation of the Southern Fish the largest star 
in which is P^omalhaut [q. v.]. AIHut^ however, 
is also used of the zodiacal sign of Pisces, for 
which we find in al-BattSnf, etc. the dual al- 
Samahatam = the two fishes^ Ptolemy uses the 
plural for this sign and vortoQ for 

the former, ^hib al-Hut = Jonah 

Bibliography: Al-Battani (ed. Nallmo), 11. 
166, 176, 111, 265, 274, KazwinT, Kosmogra- 
pkte (ed. Wttstenfeld), 1. 38, 41 , L Ideler, 
Unierstichungen uber den Ursprung u die Be- 
deutung der Sternnamcn^ p. 202 and 284. 

(H. SUTER.) 

al-^UTAI^A, ‘the dwarf, a nickname originally 
given in contempt to the Arab poet Dtarwal 
B. Aws, who belonged to the Mukhadramuii [q. v ]. 
His genealogy was despised , he had cause to 
attach himself sometimes to the ^Abs clan and 
sometimes to the Dhuhl. The date of the com- 
mencement of his poetical activities is usually 
antedated in an impossible fashion by literary 
tradition, he was most probably a younger contem- 
porary of 'Urwa b. al-Ward [q. v ]. He was con- 
verted to IslAm but his religion >\as very super- 
ficial. In the reign of Abu Bakr he took part in 
the Ridda [q. v.] rising. His character is very 
unfavourably descnbed, a low avaiice and vena- 
lity form the mam characteristics of his literary 
career He wandered among the Arab tribes sin- 
ging and begging, lavishing extravagant panegyrics 
on any liberal Maecenas and threatening the less 
bountiful with lampoons. In ^Omar’s reign he was 
imprisoned for lampoons directed against Zibri- 
^an b. Badr, Nothing definite is known of the 
year of his death. Arab tradition makes him sur- 
vive into the reign of Mu'Swiya I. Abulfeda (^An~ 
nales^ 1. 375) even puts the date of his death at 
69 = 668 A. D , 'which is hardly credible. The most 
probable supposition is that he died about 30 A. H. =: 
650 (Brockelmann, i. 41). His versatile poetic ta- 
lent, especially in these two branches of poetry, 
is highly praised. Later poets mention him as a 
distinguished predecessor (^Zeitschr d. Deut^ch. 
Morgenl, Ges,^ xlvi, 41 ; also Kumait, ed, Horovitz, 
n®. 4 V II, Bah5 al-Din Zuhair, ed. Palmer, p 217,3); 
philologists of the second and third centuries acti- 
vely collected his poems, which however even at a 
very early period (notably by Hammfid al-Rawiya) 
had been corrupted by interpolations. Of the tiAO 
recensions of his Dlwan^ that in which unau- 
thentic portions were leniently dealt with by 
Aba ^Amr al-ShaibSnl and Ibn al-^Arabi has sur- 
vived in its entirety, while Aba H3kim al-Sidjis- 
tanfs recension in which the elimination of sus- 
picious passages is more strictly performed, has 
only survived in isolated fragments. The extant 
manuscripts of the DiwUn and the editions based 
on them give the first recension. The DtwUn of 


Hutafa was published with an introduction and 
explanatory notes by the present writer (in vol. 
46 and 47 of the Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Morgenl, 
Gesellsch.^ and reprint, Leipzig, 1893), and later 
with Sukkari’s commentary and glosses by the 
editor, Ahmad al-Shingiil (Cairo, Ta^addum press, 
n. d.). In addition to the mss. mentioned in the 
former edition the Dlwan (with Sukkail ) also 
exists in Stambul, FStih-Libiary, n®. 3821 (a copy 
of it in Cambridge, see E. G. Browne’s Handlist 
n®. 384); a portion in the Catalogue ^Atif Ef. 
n®. 2777 (according to Rescher). 

Bearers of the name al-Hulat^a are also found 
in later times; an Abu ’1- Abbas b. al-Hutai^a is 
quoted by Sublci, Tabakdt al-ShafiHya,^ iv. 234, 2, 
and an Ahmad b. al-Hutai^a, tbtd,,^ 279, 12 (both 
in the vi*h century A H.) (I. Goldziher.) 

HUTAIM (Hlteim, HatEmi, TehmI, HiTEM,plui. 
Hutaiman, Hetaiman), alarge tribeofnomads 
which is scattered thioughout the HidjSz, Nadjd 
and Egypt. Their chief settlements are at I^idda, 
Lith and al-Wa^jh, smaller bodies of the Hutaim 
live near al-Hidjr, al-'^Ula (‘^Ally), Khaibar (here they 
are makers of cheese), in the Harrat al-Ethnan 
(near Khaibar), on the Wadi ’1-Rumma above 
Medina, where they are neighbours of the Harb, 
and in the vicinity of Mecca In Egypt they aie 
found south of HelwSn and in consideiable num- 
bers in the eastern delta near Zal^azlk. During the 
spring after the rainy season many of the Hutaim 
encamp with their herds of sheep and goats on 
the islands of the Red Sea at the exit from the 
Gulf of 'Akaba (Nu^^mSn [NaarnSn, Neiman], etc.) 
and on the est coast of the sea at Aba Sha^, where 
they catch fish, which are numerous there, and 
tortoises which yield excellent shell. 

In Djidda, al-Wadjh, Yanbu^, and other ports they 
sell fish, butter, milk, honey, goats, and sheep to 
the pilgrims and caiavans. The following subdivi- 
sions of the Hutaim are mentioned. Ibn Barrak, 
Ibn Dammnk (min al-OluIe), Ibn DjelladSn, Hai- 
zan, al-Kabid (Gabid), Fehyat (see Fehyi), al- 
Khiarat , al-Mothshara , Beddwna (on the jQjebel 
Dokhan below al-'Ally), Banu Rashid (numbering 
about 2000 souls), al-Fer&dissa, Kerabis (al-Wadjh), 
al-Noamsi, al-Thiabba 01 Ibn Simra (Simrl, the 
three lattei at IGiaibar), also the so-called ^Arab 
al-Hisar (south of HelwSn, very prosperous) and 
the Banu ‘^Ata (in the eastern Delta) 

The origin of the Hutaim is unknown; they 
are therefore not regarded as Bedouins and are 
despised by the Aiabs who do not intcrmairy 
with them; the SberSrat [q. v.] so feared for their 
treacheiy are held to be related to them; the 
traveller Rilppel considers them to have come 
from Yemen. According to legend, the Prophet 
once visited a camp of the Hutaim where a dog 
was served up to him as a meal; Muhammad in 
anger is said to have forbidden his followers to 
enter into marriages with them or to eat with 
them. The travellers Burckhardt, Riippel, and 
Wellsted describe them as industrious, kind and 
hospitable. The Hutaim on the islands of the Red 
Sea are poor and live undei wretched conditions, 
they dwell partly in caves and caverns; they pay 
tribute (two dollars a head) to the Huwai^at [q. v.]. 
The Hutaim in HidjSz and Nadjd are more pros- 
perous than Bedouins usually are. Their camels 
are of the finest. They are well armed and excel- 
lent shots. A portion of the Hutaim pays tribute 
to the Sh^mmar chief Ibn Raghid. 
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Bibliography, C. Ritter, Erdkunde,^ xii. 
174— 177, 207, 213; xiii. 218, 271—272, 
307 — 31 1 j Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta,, i. 94, 95, 125, 198, 280, 282, 318, 
427, 564, 570; iu 20, 24, 64, 65, 70, 72) *14) 
*74, 175) i79) 208, 209, 210, 218, 219, 220, 
231, 239, 240, 276, 53S; M Freiherr V. Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mttielmeer zum P erst sc hen Golf^ 
ii. 1 1 8. (J. Schleifer) 

HUWA HUWA, literally “he is he”, or “it 
is it”, means: 

a, in logic what is represented as entirely 
identical e. g. “Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah” and 
“the Prophet’’. (Peano and the modem logicians 
express this equation by the sign 

u, in Mysticism the state of the saint whose 
completed personal unity testifies to divine unity 
in the world. 

Bib Itograp hy , Ghazali, Maka^id al-falastfa,^ 
Cairo, p. II6; Halladj, Kitab al^T^wastn,, p. 
129, 175, 189; I'bn Rushd, Ma ba^d al-Tabfa^ 
Cairo, p. 12. (Louis Massignon.) 

al-^IUWAITAT (HwIxat, Haweitat, HowE- 
TAT, Howeytat, Howadat, Howahtat, sing 
HuwaitI), an Arab tribe in the northern HiiJjaz 
and on the Sinai peninsula , their settlements m the 
Hidj5z reach southwards from al-^Al^aba to beyond 
al-Wadjh; they aie neighbours of the Pall [q. v ] 
and Djuhaina [q. v.] with the latter of whom they 
aie on bad terms. Formerly the Djudham [q v.] 
occupied their settlements. 

There is a large settlement of the ITuwaitat on 
the Wadi Malj:na, where they have many huts and 
thick palmgroves; they only stay heie during the 
date-harvest. Between ^Ain Unna and al-Muwailih 
(Moila), a station for pilgiims on the Red Sea, 
they have good pastures where they encamp during 
the rainy season with their numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats In autumn they live in the oasis 
Dhat al-Hadjdj m the neighbourhood of Djebel 
Tubaik, north of Tabuk In the hot season they go 
back to Ghazza , here as well as in the little villages 
m al-Hisma near al-^Akaba they tend their exten- 
sive date orchards and cultivate their fields of 
dhiira. In Yanbu^ and other ports they sell butter, 
milk, goats and sheep to the pilgrims and tra- 
vellers along the coast; in Nadjd they exchange 
dhura for cattle. Many of the Huwaitat are camel- 
drivers and camel dealers, those in Palestine are 
traders (particularly among the Bedouins). In 
Burckhardt’s time they carried on a busy trade 
with Cairo; every year a caravan of over 4000 
camels went from the Huwaitfit to the Egyptian 
capital, where they bought wheat, barley and cloth- 
ing. The Huwaitat are considered descendants of 
the ancient Nabataeans; according to a common 
belief among them, they are descended from two 
brothers of the Harb [q. v.] The founder of the tiibe 
is said to have been Hw5t (Hu wait), a native to 
Egypt, who came to al-^^Al^aba on a pilgrimage and 
is buried in al-Hismft. Of the ten or twelve subdivi- 
sions of the Huwaitat, which were given to him, 
Burckhardt mentions the following as the most 
powerful; the 'OmrSn (perhaps identical with the 
imr&n, the present northern neighbours of the 
HuwailSt al-TihSma [on the Red Sea]), al-Dja*! 
(al-DshasI, probably the Hw5t5t [Kawm] b. I^SzI 
or Huwai^St al-§af^a in A. Musil, now the most 
important group in Arabia Petraeo, who live in 
the town of al-«6bera^ and the eastern desert and 
number nearly 800 families), ol-Mesk and al- 


Resai. C. M. Doughty mentions the following divi- 
sions: Allowin ('Alawin [^AlSwIn]) or ^wS^at b. 
Ejad in Musil, the second main group in Arabia 
Petraea, 1 00 families strong, living in al-Hismfi), 
Suaki, Saidin (nomads, probably the ZawS^ida [ol- 
Zaidl] in Musil, who are reckoned to the ^uwai^St 
b. Djazi), al-Tcrabln, Tidha (al-Tiyaha) and Dard- 
wessha (Darawsha [b. Darwish], a division of the 
Huwaitat b. Ejad). The Tardbln, the most power- 
ful tribe in the country between Bi^r al-Seba® and 
al-Nakhl (about 13,000 men) and the TiySha, an in- 
fluential tiibe at BFr al-Seba*^, who, according to 
Musil and Jaussen, do not belong to the Huwaitat 
but are merely their neighbours. 

The Huwaitat are a warlike tribe and are feared 
by the pilgrims for their ambushes (they beset the 
roads to al-'01a[‘^Ally]). Evei7 year they raid the 
neighbouring tribes, the Ball, Shammar etc.. During 
the Egyptian campaigns, Muhammad *AlI was 
only able to subdue them by bestowing annual 
gifts on thgir shaikhs. They still receive at the 
present time considerable gifts in gold, garments, 
and food from the Turks, particularly in times of 
political unrest. In 1873 the inhabitants of al-Kerak 
(north of Ma‘^an, were defeated by the Huwaitat, 
In 1877 there was a great battle between them 
and the people of al-Kerak and al-Sh5bak (north of 
Petra) in which they w'ere again victorious. They 
levy a yearly tribute of two thaleis a head on the 
Hutaim [q. v.] to whom they grant protection. 
They also receive tribute from the Shararat [q. v ], 
the people of Taimd’’, from some emigrants in 
Djawf al-birhan [q. v.], from the town of KJLf in 
the Wadi Sirhan, al-Sh5bak (Shawbak , north of 
Petra), etc. Palgrave estimates the number of 
Huwaitat, who are under Shammar chiefs, at 20,000* 
According to al-Batanuni , their total number 
IS 70,000 

Bibliography', Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys (London 1 831), p. 29; C. 
Ritter, Arabten,, ii. 219, 230, 234,273,281,295, 
301, 303, 305, 307, W. Palgrave, .<4 Year's Nar^ 
lative,^ Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia De~ 
serta^ i. l6, 29, 45, 46, 137, 233, 234, 235, 
390; 11. 24, 323, A. Musil, Arabia Petraea,^ 
ill. (Wien 1908), 48— 49> 5>— 55i 59, 60, 123, 
210, 215, 217, 222, 320, 352, 354, 366, 401, 
407 — 41 1 and Index, A. Jaussen, Coutumes des 
Arabes an pays de Moab {Et, BtbL,^ ix. Paris 
*908)) P 392—393) 4/0) 41*) 4*5) Jaussen 
et Savignac, Miss, archeol, en Arabic {PubL de 
la soc. des f outlies archeoL,^ Paris 1910), p* 46, 
48, 55, 459, Euting, Tagbuch einer Eeise in 
Inner^Arabien^ ii. 103. (J, ScHLEIFER.) 

I^UWAIZA [See ^awIza.] 

HUWARA (Berber HowXra) is the name 
of one of the most important Berber 
tribes. It must be confessed that the genealogists 
are nOt agreed as to the place which should be 
allotted to it in the Berber family, quite apart 
from the legends, which give it a Yemeni origin. 
The Arabic etymology of the name (tahaTvwarna) 
has given rise to suggestions detailed by al-ldrisl 
and attacked by Ibn ]^aldun. The most probable 
view is that their eponymous ancestor, was des- 
cended from Alirigjj, son of Branes. The tribes and 
clans of the Huwara were very numerous; among 
the most important are the B, KamlSn, the Qbu* 
ryto, the Wargha the Zekkawa, the Maalata and 
the Madj&s. At the Arab conquest, these tribes, 
as the Muslim historians inform us, took Tripo- 
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litania and the country of Barka. Some even settled 
in the Sahara desert near the Lamta and took the 
name Hoggar (a contraction of Howar, Huwgr); 
they would thus be the ancestors of the modem 
TuSreg. Others founded the town of Aghmat in 
Southern Morocco. They became converts to Is- 
lam but afterwards apostasized, they later zealously 
adopted the doctrines of the Kharidjis and shaied 
m sdL then rebellions, in that of AbU Yazid also, 
particularly those who had settled in Ifrll^Tya, 
Awras and Sersu. They became so weakened by 
oppression by the FaUmid caliph Isma^^il al-Mansur 
and later by the llafsid Emir Aba Zakariya, that 
they played no part in political affairs afterwaids 
In the xivt^‘ century we find them spread all ovei 
north Africa, between Barlca and Alexandria, fiom 
Tebessa to Bega and to the sea, m the valley 
of the Shelif where they had founded the town 
of al-Batha, which has now utterly vanished and 
between Mascara and Relizane where they had built 
the Kal*^a of the B. Huwara, the modern KaFa of 
the B. Rasbid One of their families the B. Khat- 
tab liad founded a kingdom in Zirlla, on its 
downfall they founded another in Fezzan, which 
was destroyed by tlie Kurd Karakoslj, who put 
the last luler of this family, Muhammad b Khat- 
tab b. Isliten, to death by torture, in order to 
gam possession of hu wealth Of those who occu- 
pied the central Maghrib Ibn Khaldun says (the 
tribes) glaze herds of sheep, but as they are op- 
pressed with taxes they no longer show the 
pride and independence, which once distinguished 
them when their armies won bloody victories 
Scattered and weakened they aic now despised”. 


B iblio gr ap hy\ al-Idrlsl, Description de 
VAfnque et de VEspagne^ ed. and transl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, p. 58,66-67 (text) 
67, 66-7 (transl.), al-Ya^^^Hbl, Descriptio aBMa^ 
^rtbi^ ed transl. de Goeje, Leiden i860, p. 
7, 17 (text), 90, 113-I14 (transl.); Ibn iOialdun, 
Kitab al-Ibar^ vi. 139—144; Histoire des Ber- 
beres^ transl. de Slane, i. 272 — 282, ii. 302-303; 
Carette, Recha ches sur Vortgtne et les migrations 
des pnncipales trtbus de PAfrique septentrionale^ 
Pans 1S93, p 163 sq. (RENfe BassET.) 

HUWWARlW a place on the road from Da- 
mascus to Palmyra and Hims, about midway be- 
tween them. It is celebrated as a resort of Yazid 1 . 
The district was inhabited m ^Abd al-Malik’s time 
by Nablt^ 1. e. natives who were Christians and 
spoke Aramaic. This lemamed the case down to 
the time of the Mamluks of Egypt Yazid died at 
Huwwailn and was buried there, this is confiimed 
by contemporary poetiy. The inhabitants still point 
out a rum called Kasr Yazid, ^Yazid’s castle’. This 
name is probably only an echo of the literai*y 
tiadition, according to which theie were lasting 
links between Yazid and Huwwarln. 

Bibliography Yabut, Mnl-djam^ II, 355 1 
Guy Lc Strange, Palestine under the Moslems^ 
p. 456, Sachau, Reise in Syrien^ p. 52 W'i 
Akhtal, Dlwan (ed. SSlhanl) , p 232 — 7, 
Tabari, Annalcs (de Goeje), II, 203, 427, 488; 
A ghaut ^ XVI, 88 , Ibn Djubair, Travels (ed 
Wright), p 260, H. Lammens, Etudes sur le 
regne de Mo^awta A'', p. 381-2, 400, 408, 
417, 420, do , Le caltfat de Yazid A' p. 471-2. 

(H. Lammens.) 


I. 


al-IBADIYA, usually called ABiplYA in North 
Africa, aie the followers of ^Abd Allah b. Ibad 
[q. V ]. A few additions may heie be made to 
what has been written in i p. 3, chiefly with 
reference to the North African Abadls The first 
rising of the Ibadis took place in the last yeais 
of the reign of Mar wan 11 , under '^Abd Allah b 
Yahya Talib al-Hakl<: and Abu Hamza (129 = 
747). ‘^Abd Allah had homage paid him in Ha- 
dramut, then conqueied San^a’ and sent Aba 
Hamza to Mecca, the latter defeated the Omayyad 
governor at Kudaid and brought Medina also 
under his sway. In the following year 130 (748) 
however, Marwan sent 'Abd al-Malik Ibn ^AtTya 
against him; Aba Hamza was put to flight in the 
Wadi ’ 1 -Kuia, took refuge in Mecca, whither 
^Abd al-Malik followed him, and was taken and 
executed there after a vigorous resistance. A short 
time afterwards the Ibadi caliph ^Abd Allah b. 
Yahya met the same fate Accoiding to Shahras- 
tanl, cd. Cureton, p. 100, Abd Allah b. Ibad 
also took part in this rising but this statement 
seems to be inaccurate, as Ibn Ibad, according 
to more reliable statements, died m the reign of 
‘^Abd al-Malik nearly half a century previously 
A second rising under al-Djulanda in ^Oman in 
134 (751 — 2) was put down by the 'AbbSsId ge- 
neral Khazim b. Khuzaima. 

In the meanwhile the Ibadi movement spread 
to North Africa; on its vicissitudes there cf. the 
article abAdites. In Arabia itself it found a hospi- 


table soil in distant 'Oman and in time became 
the predominant sect there cf. the aiticle 'oman. 
From theie it was Litei brought to Zanzibar. 

The Ibadiya form a separate community in 
Islam alongside of the Sunnis and Shl'fs and 
have their own lules of faith and religious laws, 
which, howevei, on the whole agree with those of 
the Sunnis and only deviate on certain questions. 
They also recognise the Kurban and Hadith as the 
source of leligious knowledge, but instead of 
Idjma' and Kiyas they have RaV [q* v.]. They 
show their Khandji origin not only on these points 
but also on the question of the ImSmate, although 
in a different fashion from the AzraVTs. We can- 
not here enter into details of their conception of 
walaya^ bariYa and wukuf^ especially as they are 
not agreed among themselves on them. Al-Shahras- 
tani, al-Baghdadi, etc. mention a schism of the 
older Ibadiya into 3 or 4 sects ; the Hafsiya, the Ha- 
rithiya, the Yazidlya and those who admit of an 
obedience which has not God as its object. In 
the later history of the community, notably m 
North Africa, further differences of opinion re- 
vealed themselves. Several theological works of their 
leadeis are mentioned in Fihrist^ p. 182 sqq.^ 
more about which is given in Bibliography to the 
art abAdites. The chief source is the work made 
known by Sachau, Mitteil, des Semin, fUr orient, 
Sprachen,^ 2th Abteilung i., i sqq,,^ and ii. 47 J77., 
entitled Kaskf aLGhumma al- Dj amf ll-Ahkbar 
al-Umma, 
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Bibliography', al-Mubarrad, Kamil ed. 
Wright, p. 6155 al-ShahrastanI, Mtlal,^ cd. Cure- 
ton, p. 100 sqq,\ al-Baghdadi, al-FarJk batna 
H^birak,^ p. 82 263 ; Wellhausen, Die rcli^ios- 

pohtische Oppositionspartcien etc , p. 52 sqq , ; 
Sachau, Muhammedamsches Erhrecht fiach der 
Lehre der ibaditischen Araher,^ Sitzungsberickte 
Berl Akad, 1894 (based on al-BesIwI’s Compen- 
dium printed Zanzibar 1886). Other literature 
m the Art. itself, cf. also Becker in Der Islam 
11., 4, Note I. 

IBLiS, the personal name of the Devil. 
The word is probably a coiruption of 5/4/3oAoc; 
the native philologists derive it from the root b-l-s 
“because Iblls has nothing to expect (ublisa) from 
the mercy of God”. He is also called al-Shaitan 
(Satan), ^Aduww Allah (enemy of God) or al- 
^Aduwzu. Al-Shaitan however is not a proper name. 
In the Kui^an he appears mainly m the early history 
of the world (11. 32. vii. 10, xv. 31 sq ; xvii. 63, 
xviii. 48, XX 1 15, xxxviii. 74 J^.) as rebellious at 
the creation of Adam and as the tempter of Eve m 
Paradise. After Allah had foimed Adam [q. v ] out 
of eaith and breathed the bieath of life into him, 
he issued an ordei to the angels to bow dowm 
befoie him The only one who refused to do so 
was Iblis, because he, being created of fire, thought 
it beneath his dignity to pay homage to a being 
made of earth. He was therefoie banished and 
cursed, but he begged postponement of his punish- 
ment till the Day of Judgment, he was granted 
this as well as pow'er to lead astray all those 
who aie not true servants of God When Adam 
and Eve were in Paiadise, he tempted them to 
eat of the fruit of the tiee Muhammad has here 
combined two independent myths, the creation of 
Adam and the temptation of Eve in Paradise 
It IS to be rioted that in the story of the crea- 
tion, the devil is alw^ays called Iblis, in the story 
of Paradise, however, al-Shaitan, at least when not 
denoted by a pronoun The story of Iblis is based 
on Christian tiadition. In the Life of Adam 
and Eve^ § 15 (Kautzsch, Apokrypheti) it is re- 
lated that Michael had commanded the angels to 
worship Adam The Devil objected that Adam 
was less important and youngei than they, he 
and his hosts lefused and were cast down upon 
the earth. According to the SchatzhohU (ed 
Bezold, p 15 of the Syiiac-Arabic text), God 
gave Adam power ovci all creatines. The angels 
theicupon leverenccd him, except the Devil, w'ho 
had become jealous and said* He ought to w'or- 
ship me, who am light and air, w^hile he is only 
earth. He was theiefoie cast out of heaven with 
his hosts, then he was called Satan, Daemon, etc 
Muslim tradition has adorned the Kui^anic ac- 
count w’lth various features, some well known. 
The difficulty had first to be overcome that in 
the Kurban Iblis is numbered among the Dxmn 
[q. V ] as well as among the angels, and these 
are usually considered two different classes of 
beings. Zainakhshaii says that Iblis is only a 
^tnrti and that the name angel in the Kur^Sn 
applies to both classes on Sura xx. 1 1 5), 

But it IS also said that Iblis was an archangel. 
Others say that the Hjinn weie a division of the 
angels, who had to guard Paradise {aLEfannd)\ 
hence their name (Tabari, Ann ales ^ 1. 80) These 
IBjinn were created of the lire of Sarnmi (SUrS, 
XV. 27) while the angels are created of light 
(Tabari, ><J., p. 81.) In the beginning the Hjinn 


inhabited the earth. But they quarrelled with one 
another and finally blood was shed. Allah then sent 
Iblis who, at that time, bore the name of ^AzSzU 
or al-HSrith, with a troop of angels against the 
brawlers who were driven back into the mountains. 
According to other accounts however, Iblls was one 
of the earthly Djinn and was brought back a prisoner 
to heaven by the angels sent by Allah to punish 
the umuly E^inn; he was still quite young at 
this time (7^ , p 84). The name al-Hakam is also 
given to Iblis before his fall, as Allah had ap- 
pointed him judge over the J^inn, he filled this 
office foi 1000 years. He then became vain of 
the name and created unrest among the jQjinn, 
which lasted another 1000 years. Allah then sent 
file which consumed them; but Iblis took lefuge 
m heaven and remained a faithful servant of Al- 
lah till the creation of Adam (zA, p. 85 ; Mas^df, 
Murudj!^ 1. 50 sqq ) 

But there are other tiaditions about the pride of 
Iblis Tabari (;3,, p. 83) relates that he felt him- 
self superior the other angels, whereupon Allah 
said “I will cicate a Jihalifa on earth” (SUra 11. 
28), Tabari (//^ , p. 79 sq') further says that Iblis 
was one of the archangels and ruled over the 
rijinn on eaith and in the lowest heaven. He 
then became lebelhous and was called Shaitan 
ladjim by Allah , 

In the discussion of the story of Paradise 
in Tiadition it is related how Iblis obtained access 
to Paiadisc The view, also found in Christian 
authors, is generally prevalent that he made use 
of a seipent for this purpose According to some 
authorities, he tried all the animals m vain; ac- 
cording to others, he began wdth the peacock, 
which he once saw at the gate of Paradise. He 
promised to tell him three words which would 
protect him from death on condition that he let 
him enter. But the peacock would not and told 
his experience to the serpent. The latter allowed 
Satan to sit between its teeth (according to others 
in Its belly) and carried him in. The serpent was 
on intimate terms with Eve , and Satan now talked 
out of its mouth He told the woman of the fruit 
of the tree which gave immortality, as an angel 
had told him When Eve had gone to the tree, 
Iblis appeared m the form of an angel. Accord- 
ing to others, he bi ought her the fruit of the 
tree himself, with the well-known result. Iblis, 
Adam, and Eve were banished fiom Paradise and 
cuised. (The Kui^an places the banishment of Iblis 
after the story of the creation). The serpent, pre- 
viously a beautiful quadruped was condemned to 
crawl upon its belly. Iblis was granted postpone- 
ment of his punishnent Henceforth he had to 
live in ruins, tombs and filthy places His food 
IS flesh offered to idols, his drink wine, his 
pastimes music, dancing, and poetry His descen- 
dants are seven times more numerous than those 
of men. 

In the end Iblis shall be thrown into hell-fire 
with his hosts and the damned among men „Then 
shall they (the idols) be thrown into it (1. e. into 
hell) as well as those who have been seduced and 
the hosts of Iblis”. (SQra, xxvi. 94 sq ). The phra- 
seology of this verse recalls Matthew, xxv. 41: 
“Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand; 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels”. 

But in the meanwhile he plays many a tnck on 
men, and leads them astray except the believers 
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(SUra, xxxiv. 19). The A5/i/‘[q.v.] so frequently 
mentioned in Arabic literature is often simply the 
voice of Iblls. For example, he is said to have 
warned ^All in this way not to wash the Pro- 
phet’s corpse; another hatif then brought the 
Prophet’s son-in-law into the right course again 
(Uia^labr, p. 44)- 

AUSh once granted John the Baptist an inter- 
view with Iblis. He asked the Evil One, when 
he had the greatest influence on men and the 
answer was* ‘‘when they have eaten and drunk 
their fill”. John thereupon resolved never to reach 
this stage. 

On his propagation it is said that he lays two 
eggs as often as he rejoices over the rebellious- 
ness of the children of Adam and young are born 
from these eggs. It is also said that he has both 
male and female organs and impregnates himself. 

Bibliography . In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text, the commentaries on 
the passages quoted from the Kurban, Weil, 
bltsche Legenden der Muselmanner^ p. 12 sqq , 
Grunbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semtttschen Sagen- 
kunde^ p. 60 al-Diyarbakrl , al-Kharnis 

(Cairo 1283), i 31 sqq,^ Bul^arl, ?ahih^ Bab 
^tfat Iblis wa ^Dj untidtht (A. J. Wensinck.) 
IBN (a.), Son. 

^ABBAD, Aiiu ’l-Kasim IsmX^^Il b. ‘^Ab- 
bAd b. al-'^AbbSs ij. *^AbbAd b. Ahmad b. IdrIs 
al-TXlakanI, vizier of the two Bay ids Mu^- 
^a i y 1 d a 1-D awla andFal^ra l-D a w 1 a , born 
in Ohu ’ 1 -KaMa 326 (September 938). His fathei 
had been Rukn al-Dawla’s vizier, he himselff re- 
ceived the name ‘al-Sahib’ (the companion) on 
account of his relations with Abu ’ 1 -Fadl b. al- 
^Amld [v IBN al-^amId] or Mu^aiyid al-Dawla, who 
appointed him his secretary After the fall of Abu 
’ 1 -Fath b. al-^Amid [v. ibn al-‘'amId] he was raised 
to the rank of vizier and when Mu^aiyid al-Dawla 
died m 373 (984) and the power passed to Faldir 
al-Dawla, the latter confirmed him in his office. 
He held the grand viziership till his death and 
during his long tenure of office exercised a very 
great influence over Fakhr al-Dawla. In 377 (987-8) 
he undertook an expedition to Tabaristan, airanged 
affairs there and captured several fortresses. Ibn 
^Abbad died in al-Raiy in Safar 385 (March 995) 
and was buried in Isfahan. 

Bibliography'* Ya^:ut, Irsdiad al-Arib (ed. 
Margoliouth), ii. 273 — 343, Ibn Khallikan (ed. 
Wustenfeld), N®. 95 (transl. de Slane, I, 212 
sqq.):, Ibn al-Alhir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 264, 
454; 4 s?-, 18, 39, 44, 7 *. 77 Wilken, 

Gesch. der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujeh 
nach Mirchond.^ Chap. viii. 

(K. V. Zetterst^en.) 

IBN ^ABBAD, AbU 'Abd AllAh Mu^mmad 
B. AbI Is^Ak IbrXhIm b. AbI Bakr ‘^Abd Al- 
lah B. MAlik b. IbrAhIm b. Muhammad b. Malik 
B. IbrAhIm b. YahyA b. ^AbbAd al-NafzI al- 
HimyarI al-RundI, generally known as Ibn ^AbbSd, 
a lawyer, mystic poet, and preacher, 
was born in 733 (1332-3) in Spam at Ronda, 
where he spent his youth, learned the FLur^Sn by 
heart at the age of seven and began to study 
language and law. He then went to Fas and Tlem- 
cen to complete his studies. He returned to Mo- 
rocco, settl^ at Sals where he studied under 
Ahmad b. ^Ashi^} on the latter’s death, after 
spending some time at Tangier under the $!lff 
Abn MarwOn ^Abd al-Malik, he was brought to 


Fas and entrusted with the post of Wyillb at the 
mosque of al-KarawlyIn, which he held for fifteen 
years, i. e. till his death on Friday Radjab 
792 (= 17 June 1390). He was buried Inside 
the Bab al-Futal^. 

Among his teachers we may mention al-§harif 
al-Tilimsani, al-Madjdjftsi, grandfather of the author 
of the Nafh al-Tib.^ Abn 'Abd Allah al-MaVl^arl, 
and among his pupils Yahya al-Sarradj, al-Kbatib 
b. Kunfudh and Abn 'Abd Allah b. al-Sakkak 
are specially noted. 

A Suft of the order of al-Shadhib, Ibn '^Abbad 
is best known by his commentary on the JBikam of 
Ibn ^Ata^ Allah al-Iskandarl {J^aith, al-MatvHhib 
al-^^aliya Shark al-Hikam al^^A^a^iya) published at 
Bulalt; m 1285 and at Cano in 1303, 1306. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kadl, Dj adhwat al- 
Jktibas.^ Fas 1309, p. 200; al-KattanI, Sahvat 
al-Anfas^ Fas 1316, 11. 133, Ahmad Baba, Nail 
al-Ibtiha^^ Fas 1317, p. 287; do., Kifayat al^ 
Muhta^ (ms. of the Medersa of Algers), f®. 145 v®. ; 
Makkarl, Nafh al-Tib^ Cairo 1302, iii I 75 * 
(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN al-ABBAR, Abu Djafar Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad al-KhawlanI, Arab poet, lived at Se- 
ville and died in 433 (1041-1042). Besides a Diwan., 
there should, according to Hadjdjl Khalifa, be as- 
cribed to him four works usually attributed to the 
author of the Takmtla and of the Hullat al-Siyara^ 
[see next art.]. 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat., 
Cairo 1310, 1, 44; al-Dabbl, Bughyat al-multa- 
mis^ p. 152, n® 352, al-Mii^ihiam {Bibl. 

arab.'-htsp.., IV), Introduction., p. XIV , Boigues, 
Ensayo bio^bibliografico p. 409; HadjdjI Kha- 
lifa, Lexicon btbliogr , ed. Flugel, N® 934, 
2165, 2646, 5159 (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN al-ABBAR, AbU “^Abd AllAh Muham- 
mad B. 'Abd AllAh b. AbI Bakr b. ^Abd AllAh 
B. 'Abd al-RahmAn b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al- 
KupA'l, an Arab historian, a scion of the 
Kuda'^l’s settled in Onda, their ancestral estate m 
Spam, born at Valencia m Rabi II, 595 (Febr. 
1199), was a pupil of Abu ®Abd AUSh b. Nu^, 
Abu Dja'far al-Hassar, Abu ’I-Khat^b b. Wadjib, 
Abu ’i-Hasan b. Khaira, Abti SulaimSn b. Hawt, 
Aba ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. ^Abd al-AzIz b. 
Sa'^Sda etc. 

For over twenty years he was on the closest 
terms of intercourse with the principal traditionist 
of Spain, Abu ’ 1 -Rabi^ b. Salim, who induced him 
to complete the .Jz/a of Ibn BashkuwRl, He was 
also secretary to the governor of Valencia, Aba 
'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi ^afs b. ‘^Abd al- 
Mu^mm b. 'All, and afterwards to his son Aba 
Zaid, and lastly to ZaiyRn b. Mardanish. When 
Don Jayme, king of Aragon, besieged Valencia in 
Ramadan 635 (April — May 1238), Ibn al-AbbSr 
travelled with an embassy to the SultSn of Tunis, 
Aba ZakarlyS YahyS b. 'Abd al -Wahid b. Abi 
Hafs, to give him a document, by which the 
governor and people of Valencia recognised the 
suzerainty of the Hafsid kingdom. He met Aba 
Zakariya on the 4^^ Muharram 636 (ly^l' August 
1238) and recited to him a poem rhyming in sin., 
in which he appealed for help for the Muslims. 
Soon after his return to Valencia, only a few days 
before or after the capture of the town by the 
Christians in §afar 636 (Sept. — Oct. 1238) he 
sailed with his whole family to Tunis. According 
to Ibn Khaldan, he went straight to Tunis, while 
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sil-Q!^ubiinl assures us that he went first to Bougie 
and taught there for a time. The Sul^Sn of Tunis 
received him graciously and appointed him his 
secretary, with the duty of writing the king^s 
style and titles immediately under the basmala in 
his edicts. But soon afterwards this office was 
taken from him and given to Abu *l-'Abb 5 s al- Gbas- 
sanl, who was a matchless expert in Eastern calli- 
graphy, which the SultSn preferred to the MaghribI 
hand. Ibn al-Abbar felt this insult deeply but 
continued in spite of all warnings to place the 
king^s title upon the documents, which had been 
drawn up by him. Confined to his own house, he 
composed an I^tab al~Kuttab which he dedicated to 
the Sultan. The latter pardoned him and restored 
Ibn al-Abbar to office, mainly through the inter- 
vention of his son al-Mustansir. After AbU Zaka- 
riya's death his successor al-Mustansir made Ibn 
al-Abbar his trusted adviser, but the latter so 
offended the king and his courtiers by his beha- 
viour that he was finally put to torture. Among 
his confiscated writings was found a satire against 
the Sultan, which so enraged the latter that he 
ordered its author to be slam by spear-thrusts. 
Ibn al-Abbar died on Tuesday morning, 20*b Mu- 
harram 658 (6‘h January 1260) and on the fol- 
lowing day, his body was burned along with his 
books, poems, and other pioducts of his studies 
on one funeral-pyre. Ibn al-Abbar, who was called 
al-FcPr (the mouse) for some unknown reason, 
composed a number of works on history, tradition, 
literature, and poetry, of which only the following 
have survived 1. Kitab ai-Takmtla luKitab al^ 
$ila (ed. Codera, Madrid 1889); 2. al^Mu^d^am 
fl A{/iab al^JCa(^l aUImam Abl ^Ali al-^adafl (ed 
Codera, Madnd 1886); 3 Ktt, al-Hulla al^Styard* 
(one part publ. by Dozy, Leiden 1847 — 1851, an- 
other by Muller in Beitr, zur Gesch, der west I, 
Araber^ Munchen 1866 — 1878)5 4. Tuhfat al» 
Kadim (Casiri, BtbL Arab •Hisp,^ I, N® 354, 2; 
Derenbourg, Les man. arab. de V Escurtal.^ N®. 35^> 
2); 5. Ffab al^Kuttab (Casin, 0 . N®. 1726). 

Bibliography'. al-Ghubrlnf, ^ Unwan al- 
DtrUya fl man ^urtfa mm al-^Ulama^ fi 
al-sabil^a buBidjaya (Algiers 1328), p. 1835 
Shakir al-KutubI, Fawat al-Wafayat (Bulak 
1299), II, 226; al-Mal}:karI, Nafh al-'fib (Cairo 
1302), I, 631, Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes 
transl. de Slane, II, 307, 347— -350; al-Zarkashi, 
Td^rlkh al^Dawlatam al^Muwahhtdiya wa V- 
Haf^lya.^ transl. Fagnan, p. 36, 38, 485 WUs- 
tenfeld, Geschuhtschr. der Araber.^ p. 128, N®. 
3445 Dozy, Scrip torum arab, loci de Abbadidis^ 
II, 465 Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-btbliografio.^ 
p. 4095 Codera, Bibliotheca Arabtco-Hispana 
IV (Preface to al-Mu'-^am und al-Takmila)] 
v. Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber.^ I, 
142 sqq,\ Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab, Litl,^ 
I, 340 sq.] Huart, Litterature arabe., p. 204. 

(Mok. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ^ABD al-^AKAM, "Abd al-Ra^mAn b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ^Abd al-Hakam b. A^an , 
Abu ’l-KXsim, the earliest Arab historian of 
Egypt whose work has survived, was a member 
of a notable Egyptian family. His father, 'Abd 
Allah (died 214 = 830), was very learned in 
tradition and jurisprudence, and the author of 
books in these fields 5 he was the head of the 
Malikite school in Egypt, and was also associated 
with the Kacjl ay censor of witnesses. His four 
sons were all men of importance : Mul^ammad, 
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widely celebrated as a jurist and author, and his 
father’s successor as leader of the Malikites of 
Egypt; ^Abd al-Hakam, and SaM, also renowned 
(especially the former) for their learning; and 
‘Abd al-RahmSn. The family suffered in the per- 
secution under al-WSthi^^ refusing to subscribe to 
the doctrine of the created Korean; later, in the 
year 237, they became permanently disgraced in 
the community because of an embezzlement which 
was proved against them (al-Kindl, ed. Guest, p. 462 

m--, 47a, » wO- 

^Abd al-Rahman (generally known as Ibn *Abd 
al-Hakam) died at al-Fustat in 257 (871). He was 
mainly interested in tradition and made exten- 
sive collections based on the principal Egyptian 
authorities , of whom his father was one. His 
chief work was the Futuh Misr,^ in seven Divi- 
sions, as follows: i. Egypt, and its ancient history ; 
2. The Muslim conquest; 3 The Khi(ta's of al- 
FustSt and al-DjIza, and the IMj^dta'^ of Alexan- 
dria; 4. Organization and administration of Egypt 
under ^Amr b. al-'AsI, and the extension of the 
conquest beyond Egypt to the south and west; 
5. The conquest of North Africa after the death 
of 'Amr, and the conquest* of Spain; 6. The 
KSdis of Egypt, down to the year 246; 7. Egyp- 
tian traditions derived from the Companions of 
the Prophet who came to Egypt. The manner of 
the whole compilation shows its author to have 
been an expert collector of traditions and not 
very critical of his material. His chief interest was 
in the period of the Companions and their i^n- 
mediate successors; hence in his treatment of the 
Vadls he gives much space to the earliest, but 
less and less to the later ones down to his own 
day; hence also in his important chapter on the 
khittas the formal tradition holds a subordinate 
place, and he simply collects whatever informa- 
tion he can find. 

The work of Ibn ^Abd al-Hakam was exten- 
sively used by the early historians of Egypt. Among 
the later works, Suyuti’s Husn al-Muha^ara is in 
large part a transcript of it, and it furnishes Mak- 
rlzi with many chapters; in both cases the text 
quoted is much inferior to the original. Yakut 
cites it in extenso for a considerable part of his 
Egyptian material. See further the Introduction to 
the edition of the Futuh Mt^r now (1914) being 
published in the Gibb Memorial Series, London. 

There are mss. of the work m the British Mu- 
seum , Paris (2), and Leiden (an abridgment). 
Partial translations have been made by Ewald 
{Zeitschr,/, Kunde d. Morgenl,.^ iii. 3, l840,p. 336 — 
352), de Slane, Karle, Jones, La Fucnte, and 
Torrey (in Btbl, and Semit. Studies.^ New York, 
1901, p. 279 — 330) ; see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt.y with the Nachtrage. 

Bibliography', Ibn KhallikSn (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), nos, 322, 582 (Trans, de Slane, ii. 14, 59 ^) 5 
Husn al-Mu]fa4ara (lithogr.), i. 134, 136, 206; 
Abu ’ 1 -Mah 5 sin, i. 629; Wttstenfeld, Geschicht- 
schreiber n°. 63; Dozy, Recherches.^ 3^ 6d., 
p. 36 5 q,\ Brockelmann, Geschichte d. arab, Lit- 
teratur.^ i. 148, ii. 692; al-Kindl, ed. Rhuvon 
Guest, introd., p. 22 sqq. (C. C. Torrey.) 
IBN ‘ABD RABBIHI, A^mad b. Muhammad 
AbU ‘Omar, a Spanish Arab author, bom io‘b 
Rama^Sn 246 = 29*^ Nov. 860 in Cordova , a 
freedman of the Umaiyads ruling there, died 18*1^ 
CiumSda I 328 = March 940. His principal 
work is the anthology al-^Jfd (the addition al- 
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farld was made by later copyists); it is divided 
into 2$ books, which are called after jewels; the 
13th book is called aUWast^a and the correspond- 
ing pairs on either side of it are called after the 
same jewels, in the second part with the addi- 
tion of al-thJ^mya. The matter is taken from the 
usual adab books, the ^Uyun al-AhMar of Ibn 
Kutaiba being particularly made use of; the ^ahtb 
I’bn ^Abbad [q v.] is said to have rejected the book 
as It disappointed his expectation of finding Spanish 
history in it. It W'as printed at Bnlak 1293, Cairo 
1303, 1305, 1317, 1321. Among his poems, of 
which al-Humaidi was acquainted with more than 
20 volumes, there were and a group 

which he called Mumahha^at\ they were the love 
poems of his youth, to which he added m his 
old age concluding verses of ascetic tenor in the 
same metre and ihyme. 

Bibliography al-Tha^alibl , Yatlmat al- 
Dahr^ i. 412 — 436; Ibn Khalkan, Matjnah al- 
Anftis^ Stambul 1302, p 51 — 53, Yakut, /r- 
sliad al-Arlb^ ed. Margoliouth, 11. 67 — 72, Ibn 
KhallikSn, Bulal^ 1299, N®, 45, al-SuyutI, Btigh* 
yat al-Wt^at^ p. i6i, Wustenfeld, Dte Ge- 
schichtschretber Araber^ N®. 107, M. Hart- 
mann, Das arab» Strophcngedicht 1. Das Mu- 
wa shsh ah^ p. 23 ; Brockelmann , Gesch. d. ar. 
Litt^ 1. 154. (C Brockelmann) 

IBN ^ABD al-WAHHAB. [See muhammad.] 
IBN ^ABD al-^AHIR, Muhyi ’l-DIn AbB 
’l-Faul "^Abd Allah b, RashId al-DIn AbU 
Muhammad ^Abd al-ZShir b. Nishwan al-Sa^dI 
al-RawhI, born in Cairo on the 9^1 Muharram 
620= 1223, and died there in 692 == 1292 {Dur- 
rat al-Aslak ft Dawlat al-Atrah^ Onentaha^ 11. 
1846, p. 285; Wtistenfeld, Geschichtschretber^ N®. 
366), Not much IS known about his life but he 
played an important part under the thiee Bahri 
MaralSks al- Malik al-Zflhir Baibars, al- Mansur 
Kala^n and al-A§hraf ^alil as private secretary, 
Kattb al-Strr or ^ahtb Diwan al-Indtd' (on this 
office see Ma^crlzl, IChitat^ 1. 402, 11. 225 
Quatrem^re, Htstoire des Sultans Mamlouks par 
Makrtzt^ 11. 2, p. 222, Note 40, and 3 1 7 Ac- 
cording to some he was the first holder of this 
office, though others say his son, in other sources 
the office is said to be much older (see Moberg’s 
work quoted Vielow p. xiii. sq ) and he is said 
to have succeeded Ibn Lokiman m 678 in the 
reign of Kala^un (Quatremere, li. ly p. 7, 27) 
In this office he had to read all letteis coming in 
and to compose all important letteis and docu- 
ments; he seems to have performed these tasks 
even in the reign of Baibars, for in 661, when 
Baibars took the oath of fealty to the Caliph, 
Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir w’as present and composed 
the caliph’s khu{ba (Quatremere, i. i, p. 150, 183; 
Casanova, p. 495), in 662 he drew up the 
talklid by which al-Malik al-Sa^d was installed 
as heir-apparent (Quatremere, 1. i, p. 241), and later 
he drew up the marriage contract between him 
and Kala^n’s daughter {op. cit,.^ i. 2, p. 132): 
he also wrote the taklld which declared Kala^fin’s 
son as heir-apparent {op. cit,.^ 11. i, p. 26). In 666 
he was with an Emir in ‘^AkkS to receive the 
commandant’s oath of fealty , but without success 
{op. rit.., i. 2, p* 57) and he looked after the 
affairs of state when Kals^n’s son was governor 
during his father’s journey (Casanova, p. 495). He 
spent some time in Damascus (Ma^rizI, 

ii. 324)- 


The Annals which he compiled on the reigns 
of the three Sul^ttns above mentioned are of great 
importance. The biography of Baibars (Part i. to 
663, Brit. Mus., N®. 1229) was used by Ma^rUI 
j and al-^Askalanf, Kitab Husn al-Manaktb (Moberg, 
p. xvii sq^ and al-Nasirl ShSfi^I made an excerpt 
from it (Casanova, p. 499 sqP^. The history ot 
Kala^fin is traced from 681 till his death and 
official documents are given (Casanova, p. 502). 
We only possess a third of the biography of al- 
Ashraf (years 690-691), published by Moberg 
except some wa^f documents (see Bibl.). Of impor- 
tance also is his Kitab al-Rawda al-bahiya al- 
zahtta fi KA^tat al-Mu^tzzlya al-Kahira (HSdjdjf 
Khalifa, 11. 147; 111. 161, 499), which Ma^rizI 
made great use of in his l^ita{ chiefly for ai- 
chaeology (Becker, Bet t? age znr Gesch. Agyptens 
unter dem Islavi.^ p. 23, 30 ; Guest in Jout n. Roy, 
As, Soe.,, 1902, p 120, 125). His TavuPim al- 
HamePtm treats of cairier-pigcons (Makrfzi, Kht(at,^ 
11. 231 Quatiem^re, 11. 2, p. 118, Note 49, 
Casanova, p. 505). For his other works see 
Brockelmann. 

His son Faih al-DIn b. ^Abd al-Zahir is 
also mentioned as Kattb al-Strr and seems to have 
attained an even higher position than his father 
m this capacity (MakrizT, Khttat,^ 1. 226, Casa- 
nova, p. 497). He died befoie his father in 691. 

Btbliograp hy , Axel Moberg, Ur ^Abd 
Allah b Allah b ^Abd az-Zahh's Btograji over 
Sultanen ebMeltk al-Asraf Haiti Lund 1902 
(Dissert., arab. Text, Swedish transl. and Introd.), 
P. Casanova in Memotres publtes par les mem- 
bres de la mission archeologtque au Caire,^ vi. 
p. 493 — 505, Abu ’ 1 -Mah 5 sm al-Taghnbirdi , 
ed. Juynboll, 11. 41 1, 415, 482, Biockelmann, 
Gesch, der arab, Ltt i. 318 sq, 

(J. Pedersen.) 

IBN ^ABDUN, AbU Muhammad 'Abd al-Ma- 
lylD Ibn 'AbdUn al-FihrI, a Spanish Arab 
poet, born in Evora, whose poetical talent early 
attracted the attention of the governor of Evora, 
'Omar al-Mutawakkil Ibn al-Aftas, and when the 
latter became ruler of Badajoz [see 1. 178^ sq,"] he 
became his secretary in 473 (1080). The fall of 
the Aftasid kingdom in 485 (1092) forced him to 
entei the seivice of Sir b. Abi Bakr, leader of the 
Arab troops. We afterwards find him again as se- 
cretary at the couit of the Almoravid ^Alf b. 
Yusuf m 500 (1106). He died in his native town 
Evora m 529 (1134). Ibn 'AbdSn owes his fame 
chiefly to a poem, much admired by the Arabs, 
entitled al-Bashdkatna and dealing with the fall of 
the Af^asids. 'Abd al-Malik b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Hadraml wrote a historical commentary on it. The 
latter is known as Ibn BadrUn and was born in Silves 
and was still alive in 608 (12 ii) but nothing fur- 
ther is known of him. This commentary with Ibn 
'Abdun’s poem was published by Dozy in 1846 
under the title Commentaire historique sur le poeme 
d'lbn Abdoun par Ibn Badroun,^ Hoogvliet had 
previously published Prolegomena ad editionem 
celebratissimt Aben Abduni poematis tn luctuosum 
Aphtasidarum intentum,^ Leiden 1839. The text 
of the poem itself is also given in al-Marrakusfil’s 
history, ed. Dozy, p. 53 sqq, ; there is a French 
transl. by Fagnan and a Spanish by Pons Boigues 
(see Bibl.). ^mSd al-Din Ibn al-AthIr [q. v.] also 
wrote a commentary on it. 

Btbliograp hy. The Arabic sources are de- 
tailed m Dozy’s preface to his edUion already 
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mentioned, in Brockelmann, Gesck, der arab, LiU , 
i. 271, and Pons Boigues, Ensayo biohiblicgr»^ 
p. 190 sqq.^ 260 sqq. (on Ibn BadrUn). 

IBN ABi ^AMIR. [See al-man§TJr.] 

IBN ABI ^l-^AWDJA^, '^Abd al-KarIm, uncle 
on^ his mother’s side of the celebrated Ma^n b. 
§a^ida, a crypto-Manichaean, who was taken pri- 
soner by Muhammad b. SulaimSn governor of 
Kufa and afterwards put to death in 1 55 (772) 
by him without the Caliph’s authority, foi which 
some sources say the governor was dismissed. 
When he was being led to death he is said to 
have boasted that he had invented 4000 traditions 
which were contradictoiy to the prescriptions and 
prohibitions of Muslim law. He is said, for exam- 
ple, to have invented in the name of Dja^^far al- 
Sadik [q. V.] a calculation of the commencement of 
the fast in the month of Ramadan, although the law 
IS well known to lay it down that the exact mo- 
ment foi its commencement is not till the new 
moon has been seen. Among the Shl'fs how- 
ever the period of the new moon is fixed by 
calculation. Cf. Zeitschr, der Deutsche MorgenL 
Gesellsch,^ Ixviii, 406. 

Btbltogr ap hy\ Tabari, ed. Leiden, 111.375 
sq,\ Fthrnt^ p. 338; al-BlrUnl, Chronology of 
Ancient Nations^ p. 80 (text 67 j^.); al-^ahra- 
stSnl, transl. von Haarbrdcker, 11. 419; al- 
BaghdSdl, al-Fark batna U-Ftrak^ ed. Muh. 
Badr, p, 255 jy.; Horten, Dte phtlosoph, Sys-^ 
teme^ etc.j^ P-_I55* 

IBN ABI DINAR, AbU 'Abd AllXh Muham- 
mad u Abi ’l-KSsim al-Ru'ainI al-KairavvXnI, 
an Arab historian, wrote a history called al- 
Munis ft Al^bar Ifrlktyor wa Tunis in xiio 
(1698) or according to a statement in a manus- 
cript in 1092 (1681). As he mentions in the pre- 
face the work falls into eight divisions, the first 
contains the description of Tunis, the second of 
Ifrli^iya, the third of the conquest of Ifrikiiya by 
the Muslims, the fourth the history of the ^Ubai- 
dis, the fifth that of the SmhSdja, the sixth that 
of the Band Hafs, the seventh and eighth the 
history of Turkish lule. The final chapter discus- 
ses the latest events in Tunisia. The book was 
printed in Tunis m 1286 a. h. and translated 
into French by Pellissier and R<^musat, Pans 1845. 

Btbltogr aphy . Roy, Extr. du CataL des 
Manuscrits de la Bibl. de la Grande Mosquee 
de Turns (Tunis 1900), n^, 4960, p. 50; Biockel- 
mann, Gesch, d, arab, Lit.^ 11. 457. 

(RENfe Basset.) 

IBN ABI ’l-DUNYA, AbU Bakr ^Abd AllXh 
(‘^Ubaid AllSh) B. Muhammad al-KurashT, Arab 
author, born 208 = 823, tutor of the 'Abbfisid 
Caliph al-Mu^taft, died 14^1 Djumada II 281 = 
2l‘»t Aug. 894. Of his numerous works which 
were all devoted to Adab the following have sur- 
vived: i) al-Faradd ba^d al-SMdda,^ modelled on 
al-Madahni’s work of the same title, m Berlin (see 
Ahlwardt , Verzeichnis der ar, Hdss, der Kgl, 
Bibl,,^ N®. 8731), Damascus ZShirlya s. Habib al- 
2 ^iyat, KhazlPin al-Kutub fl Dima^dtk wa^jpaw 3 ~ 
^ih 3 (Cairo 1902), p. 30, N®. 20, 2, printed in India 
1323, reprinted Cairo n. d.; aI-SuyUti*s epitome, 
al^Aradf fi ^nttzUr aU Farabi , in which other 
sources however were also used has been printed 
along with Ibn Ka^Ib al-BSa’s Hall al-Ikcil under 
the title, Tuhfat al-Muhadi hi-Talwlh al-Faradi^ 
Cairo 1317. 2) iCifab al-AiirUf Vol. 2, Damas- 
cus, bp, cii,,^ p. 40, 132, 2. 3) MakUrim al- 


Aiildh^ in Berlin, s. Ahlwardt, op, cit^^ N®. $388 
(vgl, N'‘. 5436, 2), and in the Brit. Museum, Or. 
7595) 8. A descriptive List of the Arabic Mss, 
acquired by the Trustees since London 1912, 
p. 64. 4) KitUb al-^A^ama^ The Wonders of Crea- 
tion, in Vienna, s. Krafft, Dte arab Hdss, 

der k, k, orient. Akademte,^ N®. 425. 5) Man ^Siha 
b(Pd al-Mawt^ in Miinich, s. Aumer, Die ar, Hdss, 
der K, Hof- and Staatsbibl,,^ N®. 885. 9. 6) Fa- 
dWil ^A^r Dht 'l-Ht^d^a,^ m Leiden, s. Catal. 
codd, or, Bibl, Acad, Lugd, Bat,,^ N®. 1 742; C. 
Landberg, Catalogue des mss, proven, (Tune bibl, 
prtvee a al-Medtne,^ N®, 55. 7) Kildb al-^Akl wa- 
Fadlthi,^ Damascus, s. al-Zaiy5t op. cit , p. 29, N®. 1 5. 
8) Ktsar al-Amaf tbtd.,^ p. 33, N‘\ 50, I, 2, 
Mektebe '^Umumlye,^ p. 29, N® 50. 9) Kttdb al- 
Yakin^ tbtd,,^ p. 33, N®. 50, 3, and Stambul, s. 
Koprillu Defteri, N®. 388. 10) Kitab al-Shukr^ s. 
Houtsma, Catalogue dUine collection de mss. ap- 
par tenant a la Maison Brtll,^ Leyden, i886, N®. 
744, Stamlgjl, Nurl ‘^OtbrnSnlye, N®. 1208, cf. 
Rescher, d. Deutsch. Morgenl, Ges,,^ Vol. 

^4) P* 54* ii) KttM Ktra U-f)aif^ s. Landberg, 
op, ctt,^ N®, 54. 12) D&amm Damascus, 

al-Zaiyat, op. ctt p. 32, N®. 42, I, Mektebe 
^Umumtye,^ p. 29, N®. 46. 13) Dhamm al-Matdhi^ 
the censure of musical instruments, s. Ahlwardt, 
Verzetchnis der ar, Hds, zu Berlin N®. 5504, 
Damascus, al-Zaiy5t, op, ctt.^ p. 33, N®. 59, 2. 
14) Ft tab al-JQx'^f-i Damascus, s. Mektebe ^Umumiye,^ 
p. 31, N®. 89. 15) Dkamm al-Musktr,^ Damascus, 
h. Mektebe ^UmUmtve^ p. 30, N®. 60. 16) Fttdb 
al-Rtkka wa U-Buka\ Damascus, al-ZaiyRt, p. 40, 
N®. 1323. 17) Kttdb al-^mt,^ Damascus, s. Mek- 
tebe "^Umumlye,, p. 29, N®. 31. 18) Kad"^ al-Ha* 
wd'tdt,^ in Berlin, s Ahlwardt, Verz,^ N®. 53*89. 
19) Kttdb al-Hawattf in Cairo %. Fihrtst al-Kutub 
al-mahfuza bi U-Kutubkhdna al-Khediwiya,^ I, 448. 

Bibliography' Kttdb al-Fihrist , ed. 
G Flugel, I, 185; Muhammad b. ShSkir al-Ku- 
tubl, Fawdt al-Wafaydt,^ Cairo 1299, I*, A. 
Wiener in Der Islam,^ iv, 279 sqq,,^ 413 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN ABl ]pADJALA, Ahmad b. YahyX Abu 
’l-'^AbbXs Shihab al-DIn al-TilimsXnI al-Han- 
BALl, an Arab poet, an imitator of ^Omar b. 
al-Farid, born in 725 = 1325 in Tlemcen, settled 
in Cairo after making the pilgrimage and died 
of the plague as superior of the §llfi monastery 
founded by Mandjak, on the 20*^ Dhu ’l-Ka^^da 
776 = 2fd May 1375. Of his works that have sur- 
vived (detailed in Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab. 
Litt,,^ 11. 13), the following are printed: \. Diwdn 
al-^abdba^ a history of celebrated lovers with a 
selection of erotic poems, Cairo 1279, 1291, 1305 
and on the margin of the Tazytn al-Aswak of 
Dfi’Sd al-Antakl, Balalc 1291, Cairo 1308. 2. Suk- 
karddn al-Sulpdn al-Maltk al-Nd^ir an antho- 
logy on the significance of the number 7 for 
Egypt, composed in 757 = 1356, Bdla^ 1288. 

Bibliography'. al-Suya|I, Husn al-Muhd- 
dara,^ i. 3295 Ibn Habib in Ortentalta,^ li. 440; 
Wttstenfeld, Geschichtschreiber der Araber,^ N®. 
437* (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN ABl RANDAl^ al-Tur^UshL AbU Bekr 
Mu^iammad b. al-WalId b. Mu9\mmad b. Rh a- 
LAF B. SulaimXn b. AiyUb al-FihrI, known by 
the names of al-Tur^fishl and Ibn Abi Randa^a 
(Ibn Far^on vocalises it Rundal^a), an Arab au- 
thority on law and tradition, bom about 
451 (1059-1060) at Tortosa, died in Sha^ban 520 
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(22tl» Aug. — iQ'h Sept. 1 1 26) of, according to another 
account, in I 525 (April 1131) at the 

age of 75. After studying law and belles-lettres in 
his native town and afterwards in Saragossa with 
the Kadi Abu ’1-WalId Sulaiman b. Khalaf al- 
Badjl, he made the pilgrimage to Mecca m 476 
( 10S3 ) and thereafter went to Bagdad, Basra, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem to teach as well as 
study. On his return he spent some time m 
Cairo and then settled in Alexandria as a teacher 
of law and Hadith. He spent his whole life as 
a pious ascetic in contented poverty and self- 
denial Among his teachers in the east we may 
specially mention AbO Bakr Muhammad b Ahmad 
b. al-Husain al-ShS&hl and Abn 'All Ahmad b. 
'All al-Tustari. His most important pupils were 
Abu Bakr Ibn al-'ArabI, Abu 'All al-Sadafi, the 
Mahdf Ibn Tumart and, in as much as he had 
obtained an i^aza from al-Turtashi, also the 
KSdl 'lyad. 

Of the twelve woiks ascribed to him by his 
biographers, only three are known to us. i. Tah- 
rim al-lsttmn^^ a small treatise in which the ille- 
gality of onanism is demonstrated (Berlin , Ahl- 
wardt, Verz ^ N®. 4981), 2. A synopsis of 

wa U-Bayan ^an Tafsir al-KuPa 7 i of Abu Ishak 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha'labl al-Nisaburl (Cairo, 
Khed. Libr , Fi/tr ^ 1. 209), 3 St/ at// al-Multik^ 
a kind of treatise on politics and government 
which contains a large collection of more or less 
interesting anecdotes in 64 chapters^ (cf Th Za- 
chariae, Dte Weisheitssp) uche Sanaq bet 
Tortmt^ in Wten* Zettschr, f, d, Kunde d Mor- 
genl ^ xxviii. 182 sgq.\ completed on the 14 Radjab 
516 (19 Sept. 1122) at Fustat and dedicated to the 
author’s patron, the vizier al-Ma^mun Abu Mu- 
hammad b. al-Bata^iliI al-Umawi (printed, Bulak, 
1289, Cairo 1319). 

Bibliography Ibn I^allikan, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), 1. 479 (ed Wustenfeld, N®, 616, 
wrongly “Ibn Abl Zandal^a”), Ibn Farhun, al- 
Diba^ al-mudhhab ft Ma^rifat A^yan ^Ulama^ 
al-Madhhab (Fas 1316), p. 250, al-Ma^ljiarl, 
Nafh al-Tib (Cairo 1302)^ 1 362, al-Suyuti, 

Husn al-Muhadara (Cairo 1321), 1. 213; al- 
Dabbl, Bughyat al-Multamis^ p. 125, N®. 295, 
Ibn Ba§hhuw5l, al-Stla ^ p. 517, N®, 1153, 
Dozy, Recherches 3, n. 234 — 249, Yakut, Mu^ijqam 
al-Buldan^ 111 529, s. v Turtush^ Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichtschretber der Araber^ p. 77, N® 229, 
Quatremere, yourn. As, 1861, Ibn Khaldun, 
Mukaddtma, transl. de Slane et Extr,, 

XIX), 1. 82, Ibn Taghiibirdl , al-Nud^um al~ 
Zahtra, ed. Popper, p. 385 ; Pons Boigues, En- 
sayo bto-btbhographico ^ p. 181, N®. 150, Me- 
moir es de VAcad, dc St. Peter sb., vi^ S6rie, Sc. 
polit., hist, et philol., ii. (1834), p. 92; Bull, 
scient., iii. (1838), S. 63, Bull, hist.-phtl 111. 
221, IV. 33^1 Wustenfeld, Gesch der B'atimi den- 
Chalifen , p 289, 291; Moh Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur les personnes ment. dans Pl^aza de 
Sldi ^ Abdel Qadir al-E"ast,lA^ 133 , Brock elmann 
Gesch. der arab, Litt., 1. 459, 11. 703 below; 
Huart, Arabic Literature, p. 287. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ABI ’l-RIEJAL, whose full name was 
Abu ’l-Hasan 'AlI b. Abi ’L-RiiyAL is the Arab 
astrologer often quoted in mediaeval Europe 
under the names Alboha2EN (also Alboacen) or 
Abenragel. Whether he belonged to Spain (Cor- 
dova) or North Africa is uncertain; we only know 


that he spent a portion of his life at the court of the 
Zirid Mu'izz b. Badls b. al-MansQr (406 — 454 = 
1016 — 1062) in Tunis. It is also probable that 
he is identical with the Abu ’l-Hasan al-Maghribl, 
who attended the astronomical observations made 
in 378 (988) in Baghdad by order of the Btlyid 
Sharaf al-Dawla under the supervision of the astro- 
nomer Abu Sahl Waidjan b. Rustam al-KOhl. 
From a prophecy in his principal astrological 
work we may conclude that he cannot have died 
before c. 1040 This book is entitled al-Bari^ ft 
Ahkam al-Nu 4 ^um (the distinguished [book] on 
horoscopes from the constellations), it still ex- 
ists in Arabic in vaiious libraries (Brit. Mus., Ind. 
Off., Pans, Berlin, Escunal, etc.). It w'as translated 
by Jehuda b. Moses (1256) from Arabic into 
Spanish and soon afterwards from the latter lan- 
guage into Latin by Aegidius de Tebaldis and 
Petrus de Regio. The Latin translation was several 
times printed first of all in 1485 in Venice under 
the title • Praeclartsstmus Itber completus tn judt- 
cits astrorum, quern edidtt Albohazen Haly films 
Abenragel, etc. He also wrote an (Jrdquza on 
astrology on which Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Kunfud al-Kustantlni wrote a commentary in 1373 
(Escunal, Brit. Museum. Oxford, Cairo) 

Bibliography Ibn al-Kifti (ed. lappert), 
P 353 5 Wiistenfeld, Vbersetz. arab. Werke tn 
das Latetnische sett deni //. Jahrh , p. 89 ; Stein- 
schneidei, Vtte di matematici arabt tratte da 
un' opera tnedita dt Berna? dtno Baldt, etc. in the 
Bullettino dt btbltografia e di storia delle setenze 
mat. e fis dt Boncompagnt, V, 493 — 508, Estratto, 
1873, p. 67 — 82, do., Dte hebr. Vbersetz. des 
Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893, p. 578 — 580), Suter, 
Abhandl, z. Gesch. d. Math Wissensch., x. lOO 
and xiv 172 sq [H. SUTER.] 

IBN ABI ’l-RIEJAL, Ahmad b. Salih, Arab 
historian, jurist and poet, belonging to the 
Shfl sect of the Zaidis in Yemen, boin in Sha'ban 
1029 (July 1620) at al-Shabat, a place in the Bilad 
Dhura in the district of al-AhnUm, died in the night 
of Wednesday the Rabi' I 1092 (25*f’-26th 
March 1681) aged 62 years and 7 months and was 
buried at al-Roda (an hour’s jouiney N. of §an'a^) 
near a house which belonged to him. He spent 
his whole life in Yemen. He studied the Kurban, 
tradition, and law at Shehara, §a'da, Ta'izz, Ibb, 
al-Hardja and San'a^ and studied under all the 
Zaidi, as well as the Shafi'I, Hanaft or MalikI 
scholars, who lived in Yemen or travelled through 
It, notably the Malikl Ahmad b. Ahmad al-§h5bbl 
al-KairawSm (died at San'5% where he was ex- 
pounding the Takwtm of Euclid, on the 22"‘l Dju- 
mada 1 1064 = April 1654). He finally 
settled in San'fi^ where the ImSm al-Mutawakkil 
'ala ’llah Isma'll b. al-Mansur billah al-K5sim 
(died 1087 = 1677) granted him for the period 
of his reign (1055 — *087 = 1645 — 1677) the of- 
fices of preacher in the mosque {Khalib ^an^a^) 
and secretary whose duty it was to compose offi- 
cial documents as well as the answers to the theo- 
logical and legal questions laid before the ImSm. 

I. His chief work is a biographical dictionary, 
arranged in alphabetical order, entitled Matla^ al- 
Budur wa^Mad^ma^ al-Bu^Ur, which contains 
about 1300 biographies of prominent members of 
the Zaidi sects of 'Irfi^ and Yemen, ranging from 
the sons and descendants of Zaid b. *'AlI (died 
12 1 = 739) down to the author’s own contempo- 
raries. It was long thought to be lost and only 
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known from the extracts given by al-Muhibbl 
{£hula^at al-Atkar^ i. 220 j Wiistenfeld, Geschuht- 
schr,^ N®. 5^3)* It has only recently been dis- 
covered in its entirety in Milan (see Gnffini, 
Ltsia det manoscritti arabi nuovo fondo della 
Btblioteca Ambrostana^ in Rtv. deglt Studi Orient,^ 
iv. 1046 — 1048, N®. 254 — 256 of the Lista\ 18 of 
these biographies have been published by Grif- 
fini m his notes in an earlier essay, I Ma- 
noscrttti Sudarabtci dt Milano in Riv. d. Stud. 
Or,.^ ii. I — 38, 133 — 166, iii. 65 — 104). For his 
Matld' al-Budur the author used various biograph- 
ical collections which only survive in fragments 
in Milan, Berlin, and London manuscripts, parti- 
cularly the works of Ahmad b. ^Abd Allah Ibn 
al-Wazir (entitled Ta^rikk Al al-Wazlr\ al-Ahdal 
{al-Tuhfa fl ^Ulani^ al^Zatdiya\ Ibn Fand («/- 
Lawahik al-nadiyd).^ al-IIakim {al-Uyun fl Rtt^al 
al-Zaidiyd).^ Yahya b al-Mahdi al-Hasani {Silat 
al‘I^wan\ the author of the Tahakat al-Zatdiya.^ 
and others. But he was always careful to call at- 
tention to those points in which the authorities 
utilised did not agree among themselves or with 
the historical traditions surviving down to his 
time in Yemen. He had also a good knowledge of 
the geography and archaeology of those districts 
of South Arabia in which he had travelled and 
his dictionary therefore gives infoimation conceining 
them, which is of importance even for the numis- 
matics and Aiab epigraphy of Yemen. 

2. His gloss (Ta^likJ on the Mushad/^ar (ge- 
nealogy of the Zaidi lm2ms) of Ibn al-jDjalal like- 
wise pertains to the history of the Zaidl sect 
(holograph of the author m Milan, Ambrosiana, 
Rti}. d. St. Or ^ lii. 580). In his biography (Am- 
brosiana, n f., B. 132; s. Rw d. St Or..^ iv. 
1047-8) there are also mentioned 3. his Taisir 
al-Plam bt-Tarac^tm A'tmmat al-Taf sir a i- Attain 
(biographies of Kui^an commentators) as well as 
a genealogical study of his own family Inhi^ al- 
Abn^ bi-fartka SalafiJnrn al-hus?ia li-Nasab 

Al Abt 'l-Ri(l;al. Other works by him aie 4. I^^lam 
al’Muwali bi-Kalam Sddatthi al-a^lam al-mawali.^ 
a treatise on the evidences and authorities in sup- 
port of the Imamate of ‘^AlL (Brit. Mus. Ms , cf 
Rieu, Suppl..^ N®. 217, 11), 5, Tafslr al-^arfa It- 
Wtiri ad al’^at ta.^ a theological treatise in defence 
of the Zaidi docti me (Brit Mus Ms ; cf. Rieu, 5 ?#///., 
N®. 217, 1.). The same subject is discussed m 6 al- 
Rtyad al-7tadlya fl an al-Ftrkat al-nad^i^a hum 
al-Zatdlya (Ambrosiana, n f., B. 133, f‘>. 3-^) and m 
7. al-Mawazin.^ commentary on al-^Aklda al-^aJilha.^ 
a treatise on the articles of the sect by the above- 
mentioned Imam al-Mutawakkil Isma^il b. al-Mansur 
billah al-Kasim (Ambros., B. 133, 3a)*, 8 Gloss 
(Hashiyctj on al-Azhar (essay on Zaidi Furu^\ 
cf. Brockelmann, 11. 187) concluding with the 
chapter al-Wudtd \ 9. M awaits \ 10. aUWa^h al- 
awd^ah fl I/ukm al-Ruh alladh} datyeP al-Zawipj^a , 
II. Mailjiaz man arada ''l-Jfaklka.^ 12 al-Hadiya 
ila man nukhiba •, 1 3 Bugjtyat al-Tdlth wa-Suluhu\ 

14. al-JQjiawdb al-shaft tla^Abd al-l^Azlz al-Damadl\ 

15. Tadhkhat al-Kulub allatl fiH-^udur f I Hay at 

al-A<i;sam allatl Jt 16. a large number 

oC Rasd^il or treatises on different subjects. 17, 
His Diwan was collected by one of his brothers 
who gives us specimens of it in his biography of 
the author. In the latter besides a list of 47 scholars 
with whom Ibn Abi ’l-Ridjal kept up relations, we 
find the complete text of the I^Hzat 01 diplomat 
which granted the holder the right to teach als 


the sciences in which he had himself been in- 
structed (see Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo, B. 132, f. 
2a — iib^ und Rw. d. St. Orient. iv. 1047 sq.). 
Bib It ograp hy : E. Griffini, Lista dei mano- 
scritti arabi nuovo fondo della Btblioteca Am- 
brosiana di Mtlano.^ in Riv. deglt Studi Orient..^ 
IV. 1046 — 1048, N®. 254 — 256; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. der arab. Litt..^ 11. 406. (E. Griffini.) 
IBN ABl TAHIR TAIFUR, Abu ’l-Fadl Ah- 
mad, Arab man of letters and historian, 
born 204 (819) at Baghdad, died there in 280(893), 
a descendant of an Iranian family from Khurasan 
(Marw al-Rgdh), which was among the devoted 
adherents (Abna^ al-Dawla) of the ^Abbasids, was 
fiist of all a teacher, then a private tutor in 
wealthy families and finally followed the trade of 
a copyist of manuscripts, for which he opened a 
shop in the SQk al-Warrakin A work by him on 
plagiarism {Kttdh Sartkat al-ShtZ’arcd\ now lost, 
made hmi several enemies who charged him with 
superficiality^ and the lack of a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic grammar. Al-Ma'sHdi {Muru^.^ 
vii. 333) thought highly of his poems, some of 
which he quotes, and al-Khatib al-BaghdSdi praised 
his learning. His father’s nickname Tatfur.^ means 
a ‘hopping little bird”, if it is not to be derived 
from the Old Persian takaputhra.^ ‘son of the 
crown’. Of his Tcdrlkh Baghdad only the sixth 
volume has survived in a unique manuscript in 
the British Museum, lithographed and translated 
into German by Dr. H. Keller (Leipzig 1908), 
it IS the history of the city and the “^Abbasid state 
from 204 (819) to the death of the caliph al- 
Ma^mun in 218 (833), and is one of the sources 
of the Annals of Tabari. His Kttab al-Manthur 
wa "'l-ManzTim is an anthology of poetry and rhe- 
toric, of which the eleventh {Bala ghat al-Nts^ 
wa-failFtf Kalamthtnna etc, Cairo 1326) and 
twelfth parts (out of 13) are preserved in the Bnt. 
Mus. His 45 other works are lost. 

Bib Itography'. Fthrist^ p. 1465 F Wus- 
tenfeld, Geschtchtschretber der Araber^ N®. 78; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab Litt,.^ i. 138; Cl. 
Huart, Journ. Astat..^ Ser., Vol. xiii. 1909, 
p ‘533. (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN ABl U§AIBrA, Muwaffak al-DIn Abu 
’l-^^AbbAs Ahmad b. al-KSsim al-Sa^di al-Khaz- 
RADJI, physician and biographer, born in 
Damascus in 600 (1203), studied medicine there and 
afteri^ards in Cairo at the al-NSsiri hospital Among 
his teachers special mention may be made of the 
botanist Ibn al-Bait 5 r [q v.J*. In 634 (1236) he 
received a position m a hospital in Cairo, which 
he exchanged in the following year for the office 
of physician to the Emir ^Izz al-Din Aidemir in 
Sarl^ad. There he died in 668 (1270). Ibn Abi 
UsaibiVs chief work are his biographies of cele- 
brated physicians and doctors, which he composed 
under the title ^Uyun al-Anb^ fl Tabahat al- 
Aitbbd^ for the vizier Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. Ghazzal 
al-Samiri, ed. A. Mviller, Cairo 1299 (1882), 
Preface, Konigsberg 1884. 

Bibliography . Leelerc, Histoire de la mede- 
cine arabe^ 11. 187 ff.; A. Muller, Gber Ibn Abi 
Ofaibi^a und seine Geschichte det Arzte in Tra- 
vaux du VF Congr. intern, des Orientalistes a 
Letde^ ii. 259 sqq.^ and other articles, see the 
references in Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., i. 326. 
IBN ABl ZAID al-KairawanI, AbTJ Mu^m- 
MAD ^Abd AllXh b. AbI Zaid ‘^Abd al-RaiocAn, 
a Maliki jurist, belonged to a family which 
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lie from Nafza whence the ethnic al-NafzI, but 
was bom in 310 (922-3) at Kairawan, where 
died on Monday 30^^ gha^bSn 386 =14 Sep- 
iber 996 and was buried m his house. 

Wt vigorously defended his school both in prose 
I verse and was perhaps the first who clearly ex- 
inded the principles of law. He was called Malik 
younger and was and still is regarded as an 
hority. His teachers Were numerous not only in 
*ica but also in the east on the occasion of his jour- 
r to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. We may 
ntion here his debt to Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 
hammad b. al-Labbad who is his best authority, 
u *J-Hasan Hasan b. Muhammad al-Khawlani, 
u ’l-'^Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamlm, 
hammad b. Masa al-Ka^an, Ibn al-^Arabl, and 
ers; he received t^aza*% from the most notable 
:hers of his time. Among his pupils are men- 
led Aba ’ 1 -Kasim al-Baradi% Ibn al-Faradi, 
Of the thirty works mentioned by his biograph- 
only the following survive: lO. al-Risala^ 
compendium of Malikl law finished in 327 = 
b publ. several times in Cairo; ed. by A D 
ssell and Abdullah al-Ma^mun Suhrawardy, First 
bs in Muslim yurtspi udence consisting of excerpts 
m Bakurat al-Sdd of Abu Zayd^ Arabic text^ 
%lish transl,^ notes^ and short his tot and biogr 
rod.^ London 1906, P'agnan, La Risala de 
yrawam^ French transl ., Pans 1914, A col- 
lon of traditions. Brit. Mus., Cat. Cod, MSS 
, n® 888, viii.; 3<>. A poem in honour of the 
phet, Brit Mus., Cat. n®. 1617, xi. 

Bibliography' Ibn Farhun, al-Diba^^.^'F^^ 
316, p. 140; Kadi 'lyad, Mukhtasar al^Maddrik 
ms. of the writer), R 240; Ibn Kunfudb, 
akat (ms. of the writer), f». 2 v®. , Ibn Nadji, 
Mc^altm al-Inian.^ Tunis 1320, iii. 135 — 152, 
irockelmann, Geschichte d. ar Litt 1. 177, 
IL. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les pers, ment. dans 
'Jdjiaza du Chetk ^ Abdel Qadtr al-Fasy N®. 
,22, Russell and Suhrawardy, Muslim Jurispt ..^ 
'^rologue. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

BN ABl ZAR % Abu ’l-Hasan (vai. abU ^abd 
LAH ^ALl) al-FXs! , historian of the Ma 
», author of two works, one entitled Zuhrat al* 
Stan ft Akhbar al-Zaman.^ which seems lost, the 
er aUAnis aLmu^rib bi-Rawd al-Kirtds fi Akh- 
Muluk al-Ma ghrib wa Ta^rlhk Madinat Fas. 
thing IS known of the life of the author, who is 
) called Aba Muhammad Salih b. ^Abd al-Halim 
Jharnatl. His work, which begins with the Idri- 
dynasty, is ver^ important for the history of 
rocco to 724 (1324), a date which cannot be 
ch before the year of his death. He is some 
es quoted by Ibn Khaldun. He made use, often 
hout naming them, of a certain number of au- 
nties and it seems, at least under the Mari- 
s, of official documents also. His book forms 
basis of a work (or was rewritten) by Mu- 
imad b. KSsim b. ZakUr (died 20 Muharram 
0=11 Apnl 1708), entitled al-Mi^rib al- 
batyin *‘amma tcufammanahu ^l-Anis aLmu(ttb 
Rawdat aLNasrtn (al-^Alaml, a I- Ants al-mutrib.^ 
1313, p. 28). It was published for the 
t time by Tomberg, Annales regum Maurita- 
f, with Latin translation and notes, Upsala, 
r., 1843 — 1846, and lithographed at FSs 1303 
n. It was translated in a very unsatisfactory 
lion into German by Dombay, Geschichte der 
\tritanischen Kdnige,^ Agram, 1794 — 7; into 
tugese by Moura, Histaria das soberanos moha^ 


metanos.^ Lisbon, 1824; into French by Beaumier, 
Roudh aLXartas^ Histoire des souverains du Magh- 
reb Paris, i860. A fragment of the text is given 
in the Crestomatia arabigo-espanola of Simonet 
and Lerchundi, Grenade, 1881, N®. 63. A new 
edition, with French translation, is in preparation. 

Bibliography'. Besides the prefaces to the 
translations quoted, Abu ’l-'Abbfis Ahmad al- 
Halabf, al-Durr al-nafis (Fas, 13 14), p. 17; 
Wilstenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber.^ 
N®. 39; Gayangos, The History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties (London, 1840 — 5), 11. 

R. Basset, Recherches bibliographiques 'sur les 
sources de la Salouat el-Anfds (Algiers 1905), 
p. 12-13; Biockelmann, Gesh, d arab, Litt..^ 
ii. 240-1. (REKfe Basset.) 

IBN "AEHARI. [See ibn al-'idh arI ] 

IBN AX-^^ADIM. [See kamal al-dIn.] 

IBN "ADJARRAD, ^Abd al-KarIm, a Kha- 
ridji sectarian, after whom his adherents are 
called ^Adjarida. We possess no data for his bio- 
graphy, from al-Shahrastam’s account it can only 
be deduced that he was one of the followers of 
‘‘Atiya b al-Aswad al-Hanafi. This ‘^At^ya however 
was at first a follower of Nadjda b. ^Amir [q. v.J 
but afterwards separated from him and became 
chief of the Kharidjis of Sidjistan, Khorasan, Kir- 
mSn and Kuhi&tSn. His date is thus the first half 
of the viii^h century and although he, like ‘^Atiya, had 
separated himself politically from Nadjda, both 
belonged, from the point of view of the histoiian 
of religions, to that section of the Kharidjis who 
are called Nadjadat after Nadjda or Nadjdiya 
after the district in which he appeared, i. e. to 
those who occupy a position midway between the 
rigid Azrakis and the niildei IbSdiya. According 
to al-Baghdadi, the ^Adjarida were divided into 10 
minor divisions; the Khazimiya, the ^u'aiblya, 
the MaimUniya, the Khalaflya, the Ma'lumlya, the 
Madjhaliya, the Saltlya, the Hamziya, and the 
Tha*^aliba who are again divided into 6 sections. 
The tenth not mentioned by him is probably the 
Atiafiya mentioned by al-ShahrastSnl. Among these 
the HamzTya may be particularly mentioned on ac- 
count of the part which their chief, Hamza b. Atrak, 
played in politics for many years, till he finally 
died of wounds in the reign of al-Ma^mOn Ta- 
bari only biiefly mentions him but al-BaghdadI 
gives many details of him. 

Bibliography. al-ShahrastSnl, ed. Cureton, 
p 92, 95 sqq ; al-Baghdadi, al-Fark.^ p. 72 sqq. 
IBN ADJURRPM, Abu 'Abd AllSh Muham- 
mad B. Muhammad b DAwUd al-^anhSi^jI, known 
as Ibn ApjurrUm, a Berber word which means, 
according to the commentators, religious man and 
stifi (ascetic, ghdha* agurtam). His grandfather 
Dawud IS said to have been the first to bear this 
name. His relatives belonged to the neighbourhood 
of the little town of SafrS but he was bom at 
Fas in 672 (1273-4) and died there on Sunday 
20di §afar 723 (1**^ March 1323). He was buried 
the next day within the town in the Andalu- 
sian quarter near the Bftb al-Djizyin (wrongly 
Bab al-HadId) which now bears the name Bab 
al-HamrS’ (it is now closed) to the right of the 
Bab al-Futah. 

After studying in FSs he performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and, while passing through Cairo, 
studied under the celebrated Andalusian gram- 
marian Aba Haiyan Mu^amhiad b. VCsuf of Gra- 
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la (died at Cairo in 745 = 1345) who gave him 
He is said to have composed his Mukad- 
na with his face turned toward the Ka^ba during 
stay in the sacred city. According to his con- 
iporaries, he was lawyer, man of letters, mathe- 
tician, and above all grammarian. He further 
ssessed an extensive knowledge of the science 
the orthogiaphy and recitation of the Kurban. 

' taught giammar and the Kurban in the mos- 
e of the Andalusian quartar in FSs. He seems 
have written a commentary on the didactic 
em by al-Shatibr [q. v,] on the recitation of the 
r^an and, according to the Tadhkira of Tadj al- 
a b. MaktUm, several other works and numerous 
^uza on the variant readings and the recitation 
the Kur’Sn. The work which has come down to 
and rendeied him famous is al~Mukaddima al~ 
'luir'umlya ft Mabadi al-^Arabiya Owing 
its bievity, which is the cause of the favour in 
ich it was and is still held even at the present 
^ from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, this work, 
ich IS a synopsis, erring on the side of suc- 
ctness, of the Djtttnal of Abu ’l-KSsim ‘^Abd 
RahmSn b. Ishak al-Zadjdj5djI, has become the 
>is of grammatical studies. On account of its 
iciseness, often at the saciifice of clearness, it 
easily learned by heait m the schools, although 
is not veiy useful to begmneis who require 
ire lucidity in the exposition of piinciples. In 
^ case the giammar contains in a concise form 
ormation on the declension of nouns anc^ con- 
;ation of veibs and use of the cases. The Ad^ur^ 
mtya has been published in a number of Luio- 
in editions of which the most important are. 

1^ Ktt, al-A^urrumlya^ M6dici Press, Rome 
92, 

2 ^. P. Kirsten, Liber ter tins Grammatues Aia- 
ae^ Breslae, 1610 (Latin tiansl. of ed. of Rome); 
3®. Thomas Eipenius, Grammatica At abica dicta 
aruinta^ et libellus auct regent^ cum version 
in. et comment. Leidae 1617 

R. P F Thomas Obicini, Grammattca arabica 
appellata Cum vei stone latma ac diluctda 

bostttone. Press of the Propaganda, Rome, 1631, 
5®. Chr. Schnabel, {Epist. quaedam et) Parti- 
hi prtma Agmmiae etusque commentat torum 
ab. et Lat., Amstelaedami, 1755; Contin.Agiu- 
ae etusque comment.^ Aiab. et Lat., ibid 1756 
immentaiy of al-Azhaii). 

6®. I. Vaucelle, L'Adjroumteh.^ par Mohammed 
Daoud.^ giammatrc aiabe.^ traduite cn fiangais 
sutvte du texte aiahe.^ Pans 1833, 

70. E. Combarel, La Djaroumtya.^ nomclle edi- 
>11 du texte aiabe.^ Pans 1844, 

8® L, J ViX^'sxFxQ.t.Djaioiimiya.^Giammaireafabe 
'mentan e ... . de Mohammed b Dawoud al-San- 
djt. Texte arabe et t radiation frangatse accom- 
gnes de notes cxpltcattves^ Algiers 1846; 2d ed., 
id. 1866. 

9®, J. J. S. Peiowne, al-Adjrumtieh. The Atahic 
f/, with the vowels.^ and an English ti anslation.^ 
mbridge, 1852, 

10®. E. Tiumpp, Etnl. in das Studium der arab, 
rache., Ajiumtyyah des Mnh^ammed btn Daud.^ 
ab. Text mtt Obers. u. Erlhut..^ Milnchen 1876. 
II®. Briinnow, Chi estomathte aus arabtschen Pro- 
Khriften., Berlin 1895, P- *3^ m'\ (by 

, Fischer), p. Ivt — I aI^; 

12®. Ad. Grohmani^, II *^Kitab al- Adschurru- 
'yyah'\ Ital. transl., Rome 1911. 


Among the numerous commentaries, it is only 
necessaiy to mention only those that are printed. 
As to those which are in libraries the reader may 
be referred to the printed catalogues and the mo- 
nographs mentioned in the Bibliography. 

I®. Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-Azhari, BUWx. 1259, 
1280; Amsterdam 1756; published along with the 
glosses of 

a. Muhammad Abu ’1-Nadja al-Tandita^I (XIII«) 
published at BOlak 1284, Cairo 1299, 1303, 1304; 
Tunis 1290. 

b. ^Abd al-Rahlm al-SuyUtl al-Mahkl al-Cja**djftwI : 
entitled- al-Janf wa U-'l alid "^ala ^arh al^Siatkh 
Khalid.^ Cairo 1318. 

c. Ibn al-H5djdj, ILaihiya^ Fas n. d.; Cairo 1318. 

d. Muhammad al-Inbabi , Takrirat sur Abu 
’1-Nadjd, Cairo 1319. On margin the same Takrirett 
on Hasan al-Att5r on al-Azharlya.^ 

2®. AbCi Zaid 'Abd al-Rahman b. ‘^All b. Sfilih 
al-Makkndi (MakudI, Makudi), Tunis 1309; Cairo 
1309/1320. 

3®. Zain al-Dm Shaikh IJjabril, Cheikh Djebrtl 
Syntaxe aiabe.^ Commentatre sur la Djaroumiya 
avec une glose margtnale by G Delphin, 2® ed., 
Pans 1886; 

4®. Hasan al-Kafrawi, Btlldk 1249, 1278, 1282, 
1289, 1291, Cairo 1276. Glosses of IsmaTl al-ys- 
midl, Cairo 1302, 1304, 1322. 

5®. “^Abd Allah b. al-Fadil ^aikh al-^AshmawI, 
Hashtya^ Balak 1287, Cairo 1302, 1322. 

6®. Ahmad ZamI Dahlan, a very much abridged 
commentary mth notes and explanations, edited 
by one of his pupils, Cairo 1319. 

7®. Ahmad al-Nidjarf al-Dimyati al-HafnawT, Mtn- 
hat al-Kartm al-Wahhab wa Path Abwab al-Nahw 
It U-Tullab.^ with glosses by al-Kafi awl, Cairo, 1282. 

8®. "^Abd al-Kadir b Ahmad al-KuhanI, Munyat 
al-Fakir al-muiadjarrtd wa Sirat al-Murld al- 
mutafantd.^ Constantinople 1319. 

9® Abu ’l-^ Abbas Ahmad b. Ahmad al-SUdam, 
kadi of lAmbukta, ^ar/i al-Djart umiya.^ FSs n. d. 

io‘*. Sharaf al-Din Yahya al-^Amritl, al-Purra 
al-bahtya Nazm al-Adyurtumlya Ibrahim al-B5dijurI, 
Path al- Baity a ^ala ''I- Dun a al-bahtya etc Cairo 

1309, 1319 

II®. Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Ru‘^ainT, better known as al-Hattab al-MakkI al- 
Maliki, Mutammtmat al-Adyurrumiya.^ wuth glos- 
ses of. 

a Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ^Abd al-Barr al- 
Ahdal, al-Kawaktb al-durrlya fl Shark Mutammi- 
mat al-Adjui rnmtya., Cairo 1302. 

b. ^Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Fakihi, al-Fawakth 
al-^aniya ^ala Mutammtmat.....^ Bulak 1 309, 
Cairo 1318. 

Btb Itograp hy\ al-SuyQtl, Bughyat al- IVtfat 
ft fabakat al-Lu ghawiytn wa U-NuhSt.^ Cairo, 
1326, p to2; Ibn al-Kadi, Dj adhwat al-Ikttbas 
p 138, Fas 1309; al-Kattani, ii. 

1 1 2, Fas 1316, Anonymous, Strddj al-RuwUt It- 
Tarafytm al-Lu wa 'l-Nuhat^ 23 v® 
(Ms in the Bibl. Nat. d’ Alger, n® 1724)^ O. 
Houdas and Ren6 Basset, Mission scient, cn Tu- 
ntsie.^ Bull, de Corresp. afr.y 3® ann^e 1884, 
Fasc. li.; Delphin, Cheikh Qyebril.^ p. iv., 
Paris 1886; C. Van Dyck, IkttfW al-fCanw 
bimn huwa matbff.^ p. 304, Cairo 1 896 ; Muham- 
mad B6y Diyab, TcPrlkk A dab al-Lu gjiyi al- 
^aralnya.^ ii. 3^3, Cairo 1 900 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litteratur.^ ii. 237-23®^ 7^®* 

(Moh. ben Chsneb.) 
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IBN al-AHMAR — IBN "AMMAR. 


IBN al^A^MAR. [See mu^ammad b, yUsuf.] 
IBN al-A^NAP, Abu ’l-Fadl al-'AbbAs, one 
of the court poets of HarQu al-Rashid. His fore- 
fathers were Arabs of the tribe of Hanifa in al- 
YamSma who had settled in IChurSsSn, but much 
Persian blood flowed in his veins. He was maternal 
uncle of IbrShlm al-SUll. He accompanied HSiUn 
on his expeditions to IChurasSn and Armenia, and 
when he died about 192 A. H. (808) al-Ma^mHn 
was ordered to perform his funeral rites , but 
al-Mas^Hdr gives a different account of his end. 
Some say he survived al-Rashid. All his poetry is 
romantic or erotic in character, and rather affected 
and unnatural in style. He was entirely eclipsed 
by his contemporary AbS NuwSs [q. v.], as in 
character and refined taste he far surpassed him, 
His DiwUti has been pnnted along with that of 
Ibn Matrah (Constantinople 1881), with a bio- 
graphy of each poet taken from Ibn Khallikan. 

Bibliography, Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N®. 319; Aghani,^ VIII, 15 sqq,\ Ibn 
Kutaiba, Ktt (ed. de Goeje), p. 363, 

518, 525 — 7; al-Mas'udI, Muru^ al-Dhahab,^ 
chap, cxvii \ Brockelmann, Geschtchte etc., 1, 74 
j^., cf. 514 supra, (T. H. Weir.) 

IBN al-^AL^AMI, Mu^aivad al-DIn AbD Talib 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, was the last ^Abbasid 
wazir. His grandfather is said to have been named 
al-^Alhaml on account of having dug the canal 
of that name [q. v.]. Ibn al-'AlkamI was distin- 
guished for his learning and integrity and for 
penmanship. He was a great collector of books 
and a patron of learning. Some authorities say that 
it was he who invited HUlSgU to come to Baghdad. 
After the capture of the city Ibn al-^All^amf was 
put in charge of it. He died a few months later 
in Qjumada I 655 (1257). He had been wazir to 
al-MustaSim [q. v ] for fourteen years. 

Bibliography', Ibn al-Til^talja, al-Fahhri^ 
ed. Derenbourg, p 455 sqq,',^ Abu ’1-Fid§^ (ed. 
Reiske- Adler), iv. 550 sqq,',^ al-Kutubi, Favfat 
al‘Wafayat,^ Bulak 1283, ii. 189 

(T H. Weir.) 

IBN al-^AMIDj the name of two viziers: 

I. Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad b. AbPAbd Allah 
al-Husain b. Muhammad al-Katib, called Ibn 
al-AmId after his father who was known as al- 
^Amld and had been Mardawidj's vizier. In 388 
(939-940) Ibn al-^Amld was appointed vizier by 
the BUyid Rukn al-Dawla. He was held in great 
esteem by the latter and his influence continued 
to increase. In 344 (955-6) the ^orasanians 
under Muhammad b. MakSn advanced against al- 
Raiy and Isfahan, which fell into their hands. 
Ibn al-'Amfd was defeated; while the enemy were 
engaged in plundering however he fell upon them 
and put them to flight, Ibn MSkSn himself being 
wounded and taken prisoner. Ibn al-'Amfd then 
retook Isfahan and al-Raiy remained in the hands 
of Rukn al-Dawla. In 355 (966) it became known 
that an undisciplined horde oi KhorSsSnians, said 
to number not less than 20,000 men, were setting 
out to fight for IslSm primarily on account of the 
Byzantine successes. Rukn al-Dawla granted them 
free passage through his territories; on reaching 
al-Raiy, however, they demanded help in men and 
money from the Buyids. The vizier promised them 
a moderate sum; but when it proved impos- 
sible to satisfy their demands , they began to 
plunder and rob and Ibn al-AmId*s house was at- 
tacked and he himself wounded. Rukn al-Dawla 


finally succeeded in driving out the undisciplined 
KborSsSnians and when the latter received rein- 
forcements, they also were defeated. Ihe prisoners 
were brought to al-Raiy but then released. In 
359 (969-970) Ibn al-^Amld was sent with an 
army against the Kurd chief Hasanwaih [q. v.] ; 
but he died on the way, according to the usual 
statement in Safar 360 December 970), according 
to others in the previous year (359). Ibn al-^\mld 
was also celebrated as a scholar and was called 
the ‘second Djahiz’. 

Bibliography', Ibn KhallikSn (ed. Wttsten- 
feld), N®. 707 (transl. de Slane, iii. 256 sqq,)\ 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 199 — 446; 
Amedroz, The Vizier Abu-l-Fadl Ibn all Amt a 
in Der Islam,^ hi. 323 — 351. 

2. Abu ’l-Fath ‘AlI b. Muhammad, son of the 
preceding, born in 337 (948-949), called Dhu 
’1-Kifayatain (possessor of the two faculties”) on 
account of his skill with the sword as well as the 
pen. He accompanied his father on his campaign 
against Hasanwaih and concluded peace with the 
latter after his fathei’s death, and then returned 
to Rukn al-Dawla m al-Raiy and assumed the of- 
fice of vizier. He filled the office during Rukn 
al-Dawla’s reign; but he made enemies through 
his youthful arrogance and in particular his rela- 
tions with Adud al-Dawla, son of Rukn al-Dawla, 
became very strained. On the death of Rukn al- 
Dawla in 366 (976) he was confirmed in his office 
by his successor, MuViyid al-Dawla, but when he 
incited the army against the latter’s secretary, the 
influential Ibn ^Abbad [q. v.] and a revolution 
was feared, he was thrown into prison at the in- 
stigation of Adud al-Dawla and tortured and his 
possessions were confiscated. He succumbed to the 
torture in the same year. 

Bibliography' Yakut, IrsFad al~Artb (ed. 
Margoliouth), v. 347 — 375; Ibn Khallikan, see 
under N®. i , Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 
446, 473 sqq, (K. V, ZettersT^EN.) 

IBN al-^AMID. [See al-makIn.] 

IBN ‘AMMAR, ^ AbU Talib AmIn al-Dawla, 
al-Hasan, the Shi^I Kadi of Tripoli s, who 
seized the reins of government towards the middle 
of the fifth century A. h. after the death of the 
Fatimid governor Mukhtar al-Dawla b. Bazzal and 
made himself independent of the Egyptian caliph. 
The town flourished under his rule and became 
the centre of the intellectual life of Syria. He 
founded a celebrated school and a library said to 
have contained over 100,000 volumes. After his 
death his nephew gjalal al-Mulk Abu ’l-Hasan 
‘^All b. Muhammad b. 'AmmSr seized the throne 
and held it till his death in 492. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother (see next article). 

Bibliography': The above account is based 
on Muhammad b. ShaddSd (Leiden MS., N®. 
1466 (CVz/. 2, li. 5), f. loi^), and Nuwairi, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat, Ms. ar. 1578, f. 116^); Materiaux 
pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum,^ ii. 
fasc. i. p. 39 sqq, 

b) AbU ‘‘AlI Fakhr al-Mulk ‘^Ammar b. Mu- 
hammad succeeded to the throne in 492 A. h. 
but was unable long to enjoy the peace which 
had reigned under his predecessors. His rich and 
flourishing cities attracted the cupidity of the Cru- 
saders. In 495 Raymond St. Gilles appeared be- 
fore Tripolis and, although he had to be content 
with a payment of tribute, he built a fortress op- 
posite the city on the so called ‘^pilgrims’ hill” 
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(the modern citadel of the town) for his opera- 
tions against Tripolis. Ibn ^AmmSr succeeded in 
defending himself for some years. Raymond died 
in 498^ but his successor drew an even stronger 
ring round the town. In 501 ‘AmmUr decided to 
seek the help of the SaldjQl^ SultSn Muhammad 
in BaghdSd and left Tripolis. His absence had 
disastrous results [see tripolis). The inhabitants 
handed over the town to the Fatimid caliph. The 
latter seized ^Ammar’s treasures, his followers and 
his family. Tripolis was thus deprived by him of 
its resources and its best defenders. ^Ammar, who 
had not been able to persuade the Sultan to send 
an expedition to his help, did not return to Tri- 
polis. He occupied Djabala for a time with the help 
of the troops of the Atabeg Toghtegin of Damascus. 
In 502 Tripolis and Djabala fell into the hands of 
the Franks. 'Ammar remained for a time at Togh- 
tegin^s court and was granted al-Zabadani (in the 
valley of the Barada) in fief by the latter. He then 
went to the court of Mas'^ad, prince of MSsul, and 
remained his vizier till 512. 

He was later m the service of the ^Abbasid 
caliph (Ibn al-AUiIr, ed. Tornberg, x. 365, 399). 
The family of ^Ammar seems to have come to 
Egypt from the Mnghrib with the Fatimid ca- 
liphs; al-Hasan b ^Ammar, the chief of the Ki- 
tama, IS mentioned towards the close of the 
century A. H. as a high official in Egypt. A mem- 
ber of the family, lj:adi of Alexandria, was exe- 
cuted as a traitor in 487. The name of the BanI 
^AmmSr is associated with the zenith of Tripolis’ 
prosperity. As Aleppo under the HamdSnid Saif 
al-Dawla was a centre of poetry so Tripolis under 
the t^adi al-Hasan b. ^Ammar was a celebrated 
seat of learning. To the kadi Fakhr al-Mulk 
^Ammar fell the difficult task of defending Tripo- 
lis against the attacks of the Cruisaders, but he 
could not hold out permanently on account of 
the discord among the Muslim chiefs. 

Btbltogr ap hy\ As above, cf. also Recueil 

des Histor, Ortentaux^ in.. Pans. 

(M SoBERNHEIM.) 

IBN ‘^AMMAR, AbU Bakr Muhammad, an 
Arab poet of Spain, of obscure origin but a 
cultivated man, lived in the v^h (xi^h) century and 
at first led a wandering life, singing the praises 
of any one who cared to reward him. He met the 
governor al-Mu^tamid, son of al-Mu'tadid, Emir of 
Seville, in Silves. This young prince took a liking 
to the wandering poet and made him his favourite. 
The latter, as ambitious and talented as he was 
poor, knew how to flatter his patron’s wishes, took 
part in his amusements and abetted him in them. 
When scandalous rumours of their doings reached 
the Emir of Seville’s ears, Ibn 'Ammar was ban- 
ished. Al-Mu^tamid did not forget him, however, 
and after al-MuHadid’s death, as heir to the throne 
he recalled Ibn ^Ammir from exile and gave him 
an office as minister. 

The poet’s ambition filled him with jealousy of 
his colleague at al-Mu‘'tamid’s court, the vizier and 
poet Ibn Zaidnn. After the capture of Cordova, 
to which al-Mu^amid migrated with his whole 
court, Ibn *Amm 5 r, by all sorts of intrigues and 
with the help of the chief of the body guard 
Ibn Martin, succeeded in having Ibn ZaidUn sent 
back to Seville. Ibn ^AmraSr now thought himself 
sufficiently free from observation and secure from 
punishment to devise^ a plot against his master. 
Entrusted with the conquest of Murcia, he took the 


town with the help of al-Mu^tamid’s troops and 
declared himself an independent emir, but was 
soon driven from Murcia by Ibn RaghiV* He took 
refuge in a fortress, the commander of which, Ibn 
Mubarak, took him prisoner and sold him to the 
Emir of Seville. When brought before the latter 
he might have won his favour again, had not his 
enemies, among whom was also a son of Ibn Zai- 
dun, denounced him as the instigator of a con- 
spiracy. Aroused by this new treachery of his fa- 
vourite, al-Mu^tamid cut off his head (479 = 1086) 

Ibn 'Ammar’s poems, which show the greatest 
originality and technical skill, do not appear to 
have been collected in a Dlwan but there are 
copious extracts in al-MarrakushI, The Hist, of 
the Almohades^ p. 77 sqq,\ al-Ma^V^) Analectes\ 
Ibn Khak^n, Kala^id IkyUn^ p. 83—99; Ibn 
BassSm (Ms. 3322 of the Bibl. Nat. Paris) and 
in ^Imad al-Din al-isfahani (Ms. 3330 of Bibl. 
Nat. in Paris). (A. CoUR.) 

IBN al-ANBArI, s. al-AnbArI, i. 349^. The 
work mentionea there was completely edited by 
G. Weil in 1913, Die grammatischen Streitfragen 
der Basrer nnd Kufer» 

IBN (al-)^ARABI, AbU Bakr Muhammad b. 
^AlI, Muhyi ’l-DIn, al-HXtimT al-Ta^ (as a des- 
cendant ot Hatim al-Ta^I [q. v.] ) al-AndalusI, a 
celebrated mystic of pantheistic doc- 
trine, styled by his followers al-Shaikh al-Akbar; 
in Spain he was also called Ibn SurSka but in the 
East generally Ibn 'Arab!, without the article, to 
distinguish him from the Kadi Abu Bakr Ibn al- 
^Arabl [see next art.]. He was born RamadSn 
560 (28^*' July 1165) at Murcia. In 568 (i 172-3) 
he removed to Seville which he made his home 
for nearly thirty years. There and also at Ceuta 
he studied Hadith and Fikh. He had visited Tunis 
in 590 (1194), ^^d in 598 (1201-2) he set out 
for the East, from which he did not return. In 
the same year (598) he reached Mecca: in 601 
he spent twelve days in Baghdad, to which he 
returned in 608 (12 11-2), and he was back in 
Mecca in 61 1 (1214-5). Here he stayed for some 
months^ but the beginning of the following year 
finds him in Aleppo. He visited also M 5 sul and 
Asia Minor. His fame went with him everywhere 
and he was the recipient of pensions from per- 
sons of means, which he bestowed in charity. 
When in Asia Minor he received from the Chris- 
tian governor the gift of a house, but he presented 
it to a beggar. Finally he settled in Damascus 
and died there in Rabi' II 638 (Oct. 1240); he 
was buried at the foot of IJjabal KasiyUn, where 
his two sons were later buried. 

As to ritual, Ibn ^Arabl belonged nominally to 
the Zahirl school of his compatriot Ibn Hazm 
(q. v., cf. Goldziher, Die Zhhirtten^ p. 185 J^.), 
but he rejected taklid (recognition of authority in 
doctrinal matters) and in matters of belief he pas- 
sed for a bS^inl (esoteric). Although conforming 
to the practice of the Muslim faith and professing 
Its beliefs, Ibn ^Arabl’s sole guide was the inner 
light with which he believed himself illumined in 
a special way. He held that all Being is essentially 
one, as it all is a manifestation of the divine 
substance. The different religions were thus to his 
opinion equivalent. He believed that he had seen 
the beatified Muhammad, that he knew the Greatest 
Name of Allah, and that he had acquired a know- 
ledge of alchemy, not by his own labour, but 
by revelation. He was denounced as a Zindi^^ 
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and in Egypt there was a movement to assassi- 
nate him. 

His principal work^ al-Futuhat al-Mahklya^ 
which was later epitomised by al^ShaVSnl (d. 973), 
gives a complete system of mystic knowledge, in 
560 chapters, of which chapter 559 contains a sum- 
mary of the whole. His contemporary I bn al-FSrid 
(d. 632), being asked by Ibn 'ArabI foi a com- 
mentary on his Tl^iya^ replied that the best com- 
mentary was his own FutuKat, This work was 
printed in Bul 5 k in 1274, Cairo 1329. Next to 
the Fuiiihai comes the Fu{Uf al-Hikam^ begun 
in Damascus in the beginning of 627 (end of 
1229), printed with Turkish commentary, BUlak 
1252, and lithographed with the commentary of 
^Abd al-Razzalj: al-Kashani, Cairo, 1309, 1321. 

In 598 (i 201-2), on his arrival at Mecca, Ibn 
^Arabl had made the acquaintance of a learned lady 
of that town, and, on his return thither in 611 
(1214-5), he M'rote a small collection of love- 
poems celebrating her learning and loveliness and 
their mutual fnendship, but in the following year 
be found it advisable to write a commentary on 
these, explaining them m a mystical sense. These 
poems with an English translation of both poems 
and commentary have been published by R A. Ni- 
cholson (The Tarjumdn al-Ash^vdq^ a Collection 
of Mystical Odes^ Or. Transl. Fund, New Ser., 
vol. XX. (London 1911). This is the only one of 
Ibn ^Arabfs numerous works which has appeared 
in a European edition with the exception of a 
small glossary of Sufr terms appended to the T<d‘- 
rJfZt of Djurdjanf edited by Flilgel in 1845, 
a short treatise, asciibed to him in a Glasgow 
MS., called the ATitad aUAd^wiba^ of which an 
English translation appeared in the Journal Roy, 
As, Soc, for 1901. 

Other of his works which have been printed 
are: Mukddarat aUAbrdr,^ on literary and histor- 
ical topics (Cairo 1282, 1305)' ^ Dhvdn of reli- 
gious poetry (BulSV 1 27 1, Bombay 1890); a com- 
mentary on the Kuiran, Biilak 1283, Cairo 1317; 
JCtt. al-Akhldk Cairo s. a. (= Mahastn-t Akhlak?,^ 
Turkish transl. of Ahm MukhtSr, Stambul 1314). 
Amr Muhkam,^ with Turk, transl., Stambul 1315; 
Tuhfat al-Safara ala Hadrat al-Baiara,^ Constan- 
tinople 1300, Turk, transl., Stambul Mad; mu^ 

aBRas^tl al-llahiya,^ Cairo 1325 Mawakt^ al- 
Nuf;um wa-Matdh^ Ahtllat aUAsrar wa 'l-^Ulum,^ 
Cairo 1325. 

Altogether some 150 of his writings aie known 
to exist, and this is said to be only half of what 
he actually composed. 

Various theologians took exception to the con- 
tents of his writings and charged him with here- 
tical doctrines such as hulul [q. v.] and ittiliad 
[q. v.] Still he found many followers and zealous 
defenders. Whilst Ibn Taimlya, al-Taftazani and 
IbrShim b. ^Umar al-Bil^S^i denounced him as a 
heretic, amongst his defenders were found ^Ab<t 
al-Razztlk al-Kash 5 nI [q. v.], al-Flruz 5 badl (cf. H. 
al-Zaiy 3 t Khaz^tn al-Kutub fl Dwiasik , etc., 
p. 50, n®. 20, 2) and al-SuyUtl). 

Bibliography. Sibt Ibn al-I^awz!, Mir^dt 
(ed. Jewett), p, 487; al-§ha‘^r 5 nl , aUYawaklt 
wal-j^fawahtr.^ Cairo 1306, p. 6 — 14; al-Malf:VaiI, 
cd. Dozy e. a*, i. 567 — 583; KhSitimat al-Fu- 
ed. BnlSV 1274, iv; HsdjdjI Khalifa, Ind. 
(vii. 1 1 71); Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgeschichte 
d, Araber.^ vii. 422 sqq.\ von Kremer, Gesch. 
der herrsch. Idem des Islams^ p. 102 sqq. ; R. A. 


Nicholson, The Lives of ^Umar Tbnu (•Farid 
and Ibnu 'l^Arabi in Journ. Roy. As. Soc..^ 
1906, p. 797 sqq.\ do, A Literary History of 
the Arabs.^ p. 399 sqq,.^ do.. The Tarjumdn al- 
Ashwhq.^ London 1911; do.. The Mystics of Is lam 
London 1914, s. Ind.; M. Schreiner, Beitr. g. 
Gesch. d theol. Bewegung^n im Isl&m in Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch..^ hi. 516— 525 (also 
published separately, p. 52 sqq.)\ A sin Palacios, 
La psicologta segun Mohidtn Abenarabi in Actes 
dll xvi^ Congres intern, des Orient.^ Alger 1905, 
ill. 79 ““1 50; Goldziher, Vorlesungen.^ p. 171 
sqq. and index; Macdonald, Muslim Theology 
p. 261 sqq , Brockelmann, i. 441 sqq..^ and the 
litteratuie given theie. (T. H. Weir) 

IBN at-‘^ARABI, AbU Bakr Muhammad b. 
^Abd AltXh, a Spanish traditionist, born at 
Seville 468 (1076), travelled m the east while still 
a boy with his fathei and studied undei the most 
famous jurists of the day in Syria, Baghdad, Mecca 
and Egypt, for example, al-TurtushI and al-Gha- 
zalf [q. V.]. When his father died in 493 (1099) at 
Alexandria, he returned to Seville and there filled 
the office of chief Kadi. lie was afteiw'ards forced 
to migrate to Fas and continued his studies there 
till his death in 543 (1148). He is said to have 
composed over 40 different works , wffiich are 
however for the most part lost. The titles of sev- 
eral are given in the woiks mentioned below. 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt.^ 
ed. Cairo 1299, 11. 292 sqq.\ Ibn Ba§hkuwal, 
al-Stla.^ 1 N®. 1181, al-Makkarl, ed. Dozy etc., 
1 477 — 489^ and passim, Pons Boigues, Fnsayo 
bio-bibltograjico.^ p. 216 f.; Goldziher m Zeitschr. 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells..^ XXXVIII, 672. 
IBN ^ARABSHAH, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
^Abd AllAh b IbrAhIm Shihab al-DIn Abu 
’i-^Abbas al-DimashkI al-HanafI ai-^^AjqjamI, 
born in 791 = 1392 in Damascus, was taken with 
his family to Samarkand in 803, when TimBr con- 
quered Damascus and earned off many of its 
inhabitants (cf. Vita Ttmuii.^ ed. Manger, Leovar- 
diae, 1767 — 1772, 11. 143 jyy.), there he studied 
wuth al-Djurdjani, al-Dja/arl and others, and learned 
Persian, Tuikish, and Mongol In 81 1 he went to 
Khata in Mongolia where he studied HadTth with 
al-ShiramI, later to l^wanzm and Dasht (in SerSi 
and Hadjill Tarkhan), where he still was in 814 
(Vita Timuri.^ i 376). He came through the Cn- 
mea to Adiianople , where he became a con- 
fidant of Muhammad I b. BSyazid. He translated 
several books for him into Tuikish (al-^Awfl, DiUmf' 
Hikaydt wa-Ldmt^ al-Riwdydt.^ HSdjdjI Khalifa, ii. 
510; Abu ’l-Lailh, Tafstr.^ HadjdjI Khalifa, ii. 352, 
Dinawari, Tdbtr.^ Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 312) and con- 
ducted the Sultan’s correspondence in Aiabic, Tur- 
kish, Persian, and Mongol, In 824 he w'ent to Halab, 
in 825 to Damascus, where he studied Hadith with 
his friend AbH ‘^Abd Allah Muhammed al-Bukharl 
(cf Vita Timurt.^ 1. 32). In 832 he performed the 
ITadjdj, in 840 he migrated to Cairo and was there 
on friendly terms with AbC ’ 1 -Mahasm al-Taghrl- 
birdf amongst others. He died in 854. His chief 
work is the ^Adia^ib al^MakdUr fl Nawd*ib TimUr 
(HaijiJji li. 122 sq.\ editions in Brockel- 

mann, besides Calcutta 1818; transl. into Turkish 
by al-Murtada Nazmi Zade al-Baghdadi 1110 = 
1698, Hadjiil Khailfa, iv. 190; vi. 544), in which 
Timor’s conquests and the conditions under his 
successor are described. Timor is represented as 
a cruel profligate and tyrant, but towards the end 
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(cd. Manger, iii. 781 sqq,) his great qualities are 
appreciate. The book contains valuable descrip- 
tions of Samarkand and its learned world (hi. 
855 sqq,). His Fakihat al-Khulaf 7 ^ wa-Mufakahat 
al’^uraf^ in ten chapters, written in the month 
of §ft^ar 852 (Haijdjl Khalifa, iv. 345) contains 
a mirror for princes and beast-fables, according 
to HHiJjdjI lyialifa “like Kaltla and Dimna and 
Sulwan (see Chauvin, Bibhographie,^M, 

n®, 140 — 144), but, as Chauvin has shown {pp, cit^ 
ii. 145 — 149), is actually a version of the Persian 
Marzban-Namah in the recension of Sa‘^d of Wa- 
rSwIn (cf. Houtsma in Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. Mor- 
genl, Ges,^ lii 350 sqq,\ a selection m Frey tag, 
Locmani Fabulae,^ P* 72 sqq,\ complete edition see 
below). The introductory portion of an edition of 

his al-Ta'ltf al-tahir fl ^iyam Abl Sa^id 

Dj akmak was published as a posthumous work of 
S. A. Strong m the Journ, Roy, As. Soc.,^ 1907, 
P» 395 sqq, 10 works are mentioned under his 
name, among them a work on Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, Tardjuman al-Murta^im (Hadjdjf Kha- 
lifa, ii. 278). See also Hadjdji Khalifa, 111. 158, iv. 
190, 232, 270, 311; V. 479, and Freytag’s work 
mentioned below. 

Of his sons the following were authors: l®. al- 
Hasan, wrote Tdah al~Zttlfn tva-Bayan al-^Udw^n 
fl Ta^rikjt al~Nubtdusi al-Khartdj al-Khawwan.^ m 
rhymed prose, on al-N 5 bulusi and his tyrannical | 
proceedings against Damascus. See Biockelmann, 
Gesch d. arab, Lttt 11. 30. 

2®. Tadj al-Din '^Abd al-WahhSb, boin 813 = 
1411 in HSdjdji Tarkhan, died 901 = 1495, wrote 
a commentary on Abu Laith’s Mukaddtma and 
various other works of little importance See 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d arab. 11. 19 sq. 

Bibliography. Frey tag, Fructus Impe~ 
ratorum et Jocatio Ingetitosoi um.^ 1. — ii , Bonnae 
1832 (edition of the Faktha.^ p. xxv — xxxiii 
sketch of his life based on al-SakhawI and Tagh- 
rlbirdi); Pertsch, Verzetchnis der arab. Hdschr, 
zu Gotha.^ N®. 94, 13, 1840, 1841, 2696, Wus- 
tenfeld, Geschichtschrevber dcr Araber., N®. 488, 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. i. 196; ii. 

28 — 30. (J, Pedersen.) 

IBN ^ASAKIR, the name of several Arab 
a u t li o r s, of whom the following are the best known. 

1 The historian of Damascus, 'AlI b. 
al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah Abu ’l-KXsim Thikat 
al-DIn al-Shafi% born in Muharram 499 = Sept. 
XI05 in Damascus, studied in Baghdad and the 
principal cities of Persia, became professoi at the 
Madrasa al-Nurlya in his native city and died on 
the ii^h Radjab = 25^^ Januaiy 1176. In his 
principal work, the Td*rlkh Madinat Dtmashk.^ he 
collected, after the fashion of the Ta^rlkk Bagh- 
d5d of al-Khatib al-Baghdadf, the biographies of 
all the men who had ever been connected with 
Damascus. Of the 80 volumes of the original, 
of which Vols. I and 2 were printed in Damas- 
cus 1329-1330, only odd ones have survived; in 
addition to those given in Brockelmann, Gesch, d, 
arab, Lut,.^ I, 331, there are others in Strassbnrg 
(s. Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, M or genl Ges.,^ xl. 310), 
Stambul (DSmad Ibrahim Pasha, N®. 872 — 882, 
"Atif Efendi, N®, 1812—1819), Cairo (s. Fihrist 
al^Kutub al-maJjifUza bil-Kutubiidina al^^ediwlya^ 
v. 25), Damascus (s. Habib al-Zaiyat, KhaHSPin 
aUKutub fl Dimashk^ P -75 HoroviU in 

Mitt, d. Sent, f, or^ Spr,,^ x. 50 jy.), in Tunis, 
ZaitQna (Houdas-Basset, N®. 65); cf. also the ex- 


tract by Isma^fl b. Muhammad IJjarrah al-^Adjlam 
(died 1162=: 1749) in Tubingen (s. ^ybold, Ver* 
zetchnis.^ N®. 6; cf. Sauvairc, Histoire de Damas 
m the yourn. As.., 1894 — 1896). In addition to his 
other works mentioned by Brockelmann, loc, eit,., we 
may now mention al-Mu^^am., notices of celebrated 
men, particularly ShSh'ls, with an appendix, Kit&b 
al’Wahm., by Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wfthid al- 
Mukaddasl, died 643 (1245) in the Brit. Mus., 
7735 Descriptive List of the Arab, Mss, 
acquired by the Trustees since i8g4., London 1912, 
p. 35), as well as a fragments of his AmHh in 
Damascus, al-Zaiyfit, op. ctt,., p. 29, N®. 5 )« 

Bibliography'. Yakut, IrsRQd al^Arib., ed. 
Margoliouth, V, 139—146; Ibn Khallikan, BttlSk 
1299, N®. 414; al-Subkl, Jaba^at 
al-kubra., iv. 273 — 277; Liber classiumvirorum., 
auct. Dahabio., ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingae 1833- 
1834, xiv. 16; Wustenfeld, Die Geschichtschrei- 
ber der Araber., N®. 267, 

2. His son .^.-KXsim, born 527 = 1132, died 
600 = I203.<, wrote in addition to other works 
al’Diami^ al-mustaksa fl Fadd^il aUMasdjid al^ 
Ah{a., one of the two mam sources of the Bc^itK 
al-Nufus of Ibn al-Firkah; cf, al-Subkl, J'a* 
bakat al-Shafi^iya., v. 148. (C. BROCKELMANN.) 

IBN ‘^ASIM, AbU Bakr Muhammad b Mu- 
hammad B. Muhammad b. Muhammad b* AfiM, 
a Malikl jurist, authoi, and grammarian, 
born on the 12^^^ Dljumada I 760 (ii^k April 
1359) at Granada, where he died on the ii*h 
Shawwal 829 (i5‘^ Aug 1426). 

During his studies he continued to tollow the 
trade of a bookbinder and latter filled the dehcate 
duties of chief kadi of Granada. His teachers 
were AbU Sa^Id Faradj b. Kasim b. Ahmad b. 
Lubb al-Tha^abl, chief mufti of Granada, the au- 
thor Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. ^All al-Kaidjatl, the celebrated champion of the 
Sunna Abu Ishak Ibrahim b Musa b. Muhammad 
al-Shatibl, ^Abd AllSh b. al-Imam al-§harlf of 
Tlemcen, etc. Of the ten works ascribed to him 
by his biogiaphers we know only two: i. Tuh- 
fat al'Hukkam fl Nukat al-Ukud wa U^Ahkam 
or briefly al-^Admiya., a sketch of Mfilikl law in 
1698 Radjaz-verses (printed Algiers 1322, 1327 
and Fas, publ, in Cairo publ. in the Ma^mu^ 
al-Mutun., with French transl. by Houdas and 
Martel, Traiti de droit musulman,. La Tuhfat 
d'Ebn Acem., texte arabe avec trad, fr,., comment,., 
nirid et notes philolog,., Algiers 1882 — 3); 2. Ha- 
da^ik al-Azahir fl Mustcdisan al-A^wiba wa V- 
Mudhikat wa 'l-Hikam wa U-Amthal wa U-Hi- 
kayat wa U-Nawadir,, a collection of more or less 
interesting anecdotes, popular proverbs, answers 
to which there is no reply, etc., divided into 6 
Hadlka (garden) of which each includes one, 
two or three chapters (printed in F'as n. d. ; this 
edition should be compared with the Pans MS. 
Bibl. Nat., Catal^ N®. 3528 and the Brit. Mus. 
MS., Rieu, Suppl.., N®. 1145, i). 

Bibliography', A^med B 3 bU, Nail al- 
Ibtihadi (FUs 1317), p. 299; do., Kifayat al- 
Muhta^., MS. of the Medresa in Algiers, f. 153 
V®; Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab. Lilt., ii. 264. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ^ASKAR, Muhammad b. ^AU b. *Omar 
b. Husain b. Mi§BAH, was born at al-Hib^ in the 
district of Kasr al-§a^Ir in north Morocco. He is 
known to fame as the author of the Daw^at al- 
Nimdr li • Malp&sin man kUna min al-Magiyib 
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min A hi aU^arn al-as]iir^ a collection of bio- 
graphies of learned men and saints \(rhom he had 
known personally or at second hand, composed 
about the year 1575. The Hasanf ^arlf ‘Abd 
Allfih al-GhRlib was, contraiy to custom, suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad in 1573. War broke 
out between Muhammad and his uncle ‘Abd al- 
Malik. Ibn ‘Askar threw in his lot with the 
former and was slain at the battle of Wfidi ’ 1 - 
Mahiifizin close to Kasr al-Kabir, in which Mu- 
hammad along with Dom Sebastian of Portugal 
perished, ‘Abd al-Malik dying at the commence- 
ment of the battle (August 1578. WafrSm, AwsAa/ 
al-HUdl^ ed. Houdas, p. 73 sqq^. The Dawha is 
continued by al-Wafram, ^afwat man tntaihar mtn 
^lah^ al'Karn al-hadl ^aiA.ar^ Fas n. d. 
Cf. also NaOir al-Matkani of Muhammad b al- 
Taiyib. The Dawha has been lithographed at Fas, 
in 1891, Na^hr al-Mathani in 1892 

Bibliography', La ^Dacuhat an-Nachtr''^ 
.... trad, par A. Graulle, Archives Marocatnes^ 
xix, (1913). (T H. Weir) 

IBN al-^ASSAL. During the first half of the 
xiiith century A. D. there took place among the 
Copts a pronounced religious and intellectual re- 
naissance, assuming, by the necessity of the case, 
an Arabic form. In it three brothers, known as the 
AwlSd al-‘Assal, were prominent. Al-‘Assal, the 
father, to judge from the titles given to him m 
the MSS , was of high rank and good family, 
and there is mention also of a 01 great house, 
in Cairo as belonging to an Ibn al-‘Assal. Unfor- 
tunately this name is given in the MSS to all the 
three brothers, and the resultant confusion was 
first fairly disentangled by Rieu (Suppl to Cat, 
of Arab, MSS in Biit Mus,,^ p. 18) and Alexis 
Mallon (jfourn, as,^ Nov.-D6c. 1905, p. 509 
sqq,). Yet much remains uncertain. Of them al- 
As‘ad Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Hibat-Allah was the 
philologist and exegete. He wrote in Ara- 
bic a Coptic grammar (Mallon, Une jlcole de Sa- 
vants egyptiens au Moyen Age in the Beyrouth 
Melanges,^ i. 122 sqq,'),^ edited an eclectic Arabic 
version of the Gospels, in which he calls himself 
al-kdtib al-Mtsrt (Guidi, Le traduzioni deglt Evan- 
gehi tn arabo e in etiopico'^ D. B. Macdonald, Ibn 
al-^AssSl's Arabic version of the Gospels in Ho- 
menaje d Coder a,^ p. 375 sqq, — gives text and 
translation of introduction}^ also wrote an intro- 
duction to the Epistles of Paul (de Goeje in Cat, 
Cod, orient. (Leiden), v. p. 83). Al-Safi Abu 
* 1 -Fada^il was a canonist and controver- 
sialist. Besides several theological tractates he 
compiled an abbreviated collection of the canons 
formulated at the Coptic synod held in Cairo in 
A. D. 1239 at the church of the HSrat Zuwela 
(Renaudot, Hist, Patr, Alex,,^ p. 585 sq. The 
third brother, AbQ IshSl^, was apparently younger. 
He speaks of his two brothers as alieady famous, 
and in one place adds to their names a formula 
(rahtmahuma V/JA) implying that they were dead. 
He himself apparently held some official position, 
for he is called al-Mti" taman.^ also Mtdtaman al- 
dawla and al-dln al-masthi. His most important 
work was a Sullam,^ a Coptic-Arabic vocabulary, 
embracing the words used in the liturgical books, 
arranged in the alphabetic order of their rhymes. 
This vocabulary was published in 1643 by Kir- 
cher in his Lingua aegyptiaca restituta.^ pp. 273- 
493, and the introduction has been given in text 
and translation by Mallon in his Jtcole des Savants 


egyptiens in the Beyrouth Melanges,^ ii. 214 
sqq, A general collection of canons of the 
Church “from those of the Apostles to those of 
the Emperors” is assigned to him by Rieu on the 
authority of Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1331 ; it was com- 
pleted in A. D 1238. In 1895 Arabic sermons 
{fhutab') ascribed to him in some MSS. were pu- 
blished by Gommos MichaM and in 1906 some 
theological tractates, from the Uftil al-Dtn,^ which 
are also ascribed to him in some MSS., by Louis 
Cheikho in his Seize traites theologiques (p. 1 10 
sqql). There they are assigned to Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, 
just as Gommos gives the sermons to al-Saft. Be- 
sides this uncertainty we have almost no precise 
dates for the lives of the brothers. The Kku^ab 
published by Gommos are asserted to be from an 
autograph MS dated 1214, which is against their 
being by the youngest of the brothers. 

Bibltogtaphy is given above. The most 
important references arc to Alexis Mallon. 

(D. B Macdonald ) 

IBN ‘ATA^ ALLAH, Ahmad b, Muhammad 
ABU *l-Fadl TXiy al-DIn al-1skandarT al-ShX- 
DHlLl, an Arab mystic and one of the most 
vigorous opponents of Ibn Taimlya [q. v.], died 
on the 16 HjumSda II 709 = 21 Nov. 1309 in 
the Madrasa al-MansUriya in Cairo. Of his works 
detailed by Brockelmann, Gesch d. ar, Litt,,^ II, 
117-118, there have been punted i) al-Htkam al- 
^A^d'tya with the commentary of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b ‘Abbfid al-Nafzi al-Rondl, died 796 = 
1394, BulaV 1285, Cairo 1303, 1306 (with the 
commentary of ‘^Abd AllSh al-SharkSwu on the 
margins) On it there is a Turkish commentary 
al-Muhkam ft Shark al-IIikam by M 5 hir Kasta- 
munili Hafiz Ahmed, Stambul 1323, an anonym- 
ous Malay commentary printed in Mecca (1302), 
IS mentioned by Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka,^ 11. 387, 
7. 2) Td^ al-^ Artis wa ITam^ al^Nufus (or al- 
Hdwl It Tahdhtb al-Nufus\ Cairo 1275, 1282, 
1327. 3) Latldif al-Minan ft Manaktb al- 
Shatkh Abi ^l-^ Abbas wa-Staikhhi Abt H-Hasan,^ 
biographies of tlie Sufis ^ihab al-Din Ahmad al- 
Mursi (died 686=1287) and his teacher Taki 
al-Din ^Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shadhili (died 656 = 
1258), Tunis 1304, lith Cairo 1277, along with 
Miftdh al-Faldh wa Misfdh al-Arwdh.^ on the 
margin of the LatTPif al-Mtnan of al-Sha‘ranI, 
Cairo 1321 

B lb It ogr ap hy * Subki, TabakUt al-ShdH^iya 
al-kubrd,^ v. 176, SuyUtI, Husn al-Muhddai a,^ i. 
301, ‘All BashS MubSrak, al-Khi(at al-^adlda,^ 
vii. 70; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtschretber der 
Aiaber., N®. 382. (C. Brock flm ANN ) 

IBN A‘THAM al-KU]?I, Muhammad b. ‘AlI, 
Arab historian, of wtfdm w^e only know that 
he died about 314 = 926 (s. Indications 

bibliographtques.^ p. 1 6), whom Wiistenfeld (Ge 
schtchtschr,,^ N®. 54 1) erroneously places in the 
year 1003 a. H. He wrote from the Shri point ot 
view a romantic history of the early caliphs and 
their conquests, Pertsch, Verzetchnis der at ah, Hdss, 
der Herzogl. Bibl, zu Gotha,^ N®. 159^1 which Mu- 
hammad b. Muhammad Mustawfi al-Harawi trans- 
lated into Persian in 596 = 1199, s. Rieu, Cata- 
logue of the Persian Mss. in the British Museum.^ 
i. 150 (where other Mss. are detailed), from which 
IS taken The History of the Conquest of Zoor and 
The Flight and Murder of Yesdejherd-Transl, 
fi cm the Persian of Ahmed ibn Asem of Cufa.^ 
by B. Gerrans, in Ouseley’s Oi iental Collections,^ i. 
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63, 161 sqq, (Pers. text in Wilken’s Fers, Chresto- 
mathie^ p. 152, 1., Germ, transl. in Asiat, Mu* 
seum^ ii. 16 1) and The Invasion of Nubia and 
Historical Anecdote^ transl. by W. Ouseley, m 
Oriental Collections^ i. 333, ii. 58. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN al-ATHYR. This name was born by 
three brothers, natives of Ejazirat Ibn ‘^Omar 
[q. V.] who are among the most celebrated and 
important Arab scholars and authors. 

1. The oldest brother was i. Maejd al-DIn 
AbU *l-Sa^XdXt al-Mubarak b. Muhammad, born 
in 544 (1149), died at MOsul in 606 (1310) cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil^ xii. 1 90. He devoted him- 
self mainly to the study of the Kur^Sn, tradition 
and Arabic grammar. The titles of the works com- 
posed by him are given by Ibn KhallikSn, Wa* 
fay at ^ ed. WUstenfeld, N®. 524, Yfi^:at, Irshad^ 
ed. Margoliouth, vi. 238 sqq.^ and by Brockelmann, 
Gesch,^ 1. 357. As to the events of his life, he 
studied grammar with Ibn al-DahhSn at Mosul, 
and Hadith at Baghdad, then entered the^^ervice 
of the Emir Kaimaz, who acted as regent for a 
considerable period in the reign of Saif al-Din 
Ghazi, and was chief of the chancellery under 
Ghfizi's successors Mas'^ud b Mawdnd [q. v.] and 
Nttr al-Din Arslan Shah [q. v.], although, as his 
brother tells us, he was reluctant to assume this 
high office, and only did so at the wish of Nur 
al-Dln. He became lame as the result of an ill- 
ness and is said to have composed most, if not 
all as Ibn Khalhkan tells, of his works after this 
misfortune He made his house a rtbat for Sufis. 

2. The second brother, Tzz al-DIn Abu ’l-Hasan 

^AlI b. Muhammad, born 555 (1160) at Ejazira, 
died at Mosul m 630 (1234) is the author of the 
famous history, al-Kamtl fi often quoted 

here. He also wrote the histoiy of the Ata- 
begs of MSsul (ed. in the Tecuetl des Htstoriens 
arabe^ des Crotsadcs ^ vol. 11), an alphabetical 
dictionary of the contemporanes of Muhammad 
entitled Usd al-Qhaba Ji Mijfrtfat al-Sahuba^ ed. 
Cairo, 1280, and a synopsis of the Kltab al* 
Ansab of al-Sam'anl [q. v.] entitled which 

was still further epitomised by al-Suyuti under the 
title Lubb al’Lubab (ed. Veth, Lugd. Bat, 1840). 
The most important of these works, the chronicle, 
ends with the yeai 628 and is a compilation of 
the greatest value On the first part of it cf. Brockel- 
mann, Das Verhaltnis von Jbn*el*Attrs Kamil fit* 
tcfrif}. zu Tabaris A^bdr errusul walmuluk. Tzz 
al-Din studied in Mosul and Baghdad and also 
travelled in Syria, for the rest he lived only for 
knowledge as a private scholar. Cf. Ibn Khalli- 
kSn, Wafayat^ ed. WUstenfeld, N®. 433; Broc- 
kelmann, Geschtchte i. 345 (where other literatuie 
is given). 

3. The third brother, Diya' al-DIn Abu ’l-Fath 

Na§r Allah, born 558 (1163) in Ejaziia, died 637 
(1239) in Baghdad, was particularly distinguished 
as a stylist. His work on rhetoric, aUMathol al* 
sd^ir fi Adah aUKatib wa (printed BUla]|$: 

1282), enjoys a great authority in the Muslim 
world. Other writings of his are given by Ibn 
Khallikan and Brockelmann, Gesch»^ 1. 297. Unlike 
his brother the historian, al-Din led a very 

active life. Introduced to Sal 5 h al-Din by the 

al-Fadll [q. v.] he entered his service in 
587 and soon afterwards became vizier of al- 
Malik al-Afdal, son -^f Salah al-Din. When Da- 
mascus was taken fiom him, piyR^ al-Din escaped 


with great difficulty to Egypt in a bolted box, 
and did not appear again till al-Af^al had become 
lord of Sumaisat in compensation for his previous 
territory. But he only remained a short time here, 
entered the service of the ruler of Halab in 607 
(1210) only to leave it soon after to seek his 
fortune first in MOful, then in Irbil und Sindjar. 
In 618 (1221) he obtained a position as chief of 
the Diwan al-Insha^ at the court of NSsir al-Din 
Mahmud, prince of MSsul. He died there an one 
of his journeys to Baghdad. His son Sbnraf al- 
Dln Mu hammed, who was also an author, died 
m his youth m 622 (1225). 

Bibliography, Ibn Khallikan Wafayat,^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, 734; Brockelmann, op,cit,\ 
Goldziher and Margoliouth in the references 
given by Brockelmann. 

Still other authors are known under the name 
Ibn al-Athlr e. g. Tmad al-Dln Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ Is- 
maTl, died 699, on whom cf. Brockelmann, op. 
cit,,^ i. 341 ; Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab, 
Phtlologte,^ u 71, mentions another. 

IBN al-‘^AWWAM, whose full name was AbU 
ZakarIya YahyX b. Muhammad b. AmiAD b. 
al-^Awwam al-I^bIlI, the author of a large work 
on agriculture, Kitab al*Falaha, Practically nothing 
IS known of the life of this author; we only know 
that he flourished towards to end of tlje xiiti» cen- 
tury and that he lived m Seville. Ion KhaldPn 
mentions him although not being acquainted with 
his kook which he considers a recension of al* 
Faldha al-Naba^iya [see ibn al-wahshIya] ; neither 
HadjdjI Khalifa non Ibn Khallikan quote him. 

Casin in his Catalogue was the first to call at- 
tention to the complete manuscript preserved in 
the Escurial.. It was then edited with a Spanish 
translation in 1S02 by his pupil J. A. Banqueri. 
The book is divided into 34 chapters of which 
the first 30 deal with agiculture and the last 4 
with cattle-rearing. E Meyer gives a summary of 
It in his Geschtchte der Botamk, Clement-Mullet 
published a Fiench translation in 1864. Dozy 
(Suppl,^ Introd , p. xviii) and after him C. C. Mon- 
cada severely ciiticise both editor and translator. 
B t b liograp hy\ J. A. Banqueri, Libro de 
Agrtcultura, Su autor el doctor excelente Abu 
Zacarta lahta , , , , Ebn El Awam^ Sevihano^ 
Tom. 1 — ii., Madrid 1802; C. C. Moncada, Sul 
taglio della vite di Ibn allAwwdm in Actes du 
congres des Orientalistes,^ Stockholm 1889, ii. 
215 — 257; E. Meyer, Geschtchte der Botanih^ 
iii. 260 — 266; Brockelmann, Gcsch, d, arab. 
Zf//., i. 494 sq. (J. Rusk A.) 

IBN BAbYTYA, AbD Dja^far Muhammad b. 
‘’AU B. Husain b. MUsA al-KummI al-SadD^, 
was one of the four greatest of the col- 
lectors of the Shl^^a Traditions. In the 
prime of life, 355 (966), he went from KburasSn 
to Baghdad and many learned men of the place 
became his pupils. He died in Rai 381 (991) 
and is also known as al-Sadll];:. Of his writings 
the following may be mentioned: i. Kitab man 
Id yah^uruhu U*Fafiihy a work on the Tra- 
ditions. It is one of the four books of Shi'a Tra- 
ditions, called al*Kutub al-Arba^a, [The other 
three are a, aFKdfi by AbU DjaTaf Muhammad 
b. Ya'^l^ab al-Kullnl, d. 328 (939) or 329 (940); 
b. Tahd&ib al*Afihdm\ c, al-Istibf&r both by AbS 
EjaTar Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. ‘All al-TfUsI^ 
460 (1067)]. 2. Mcldni al*Akhfi^^^ a collection of 
Traditions. 3. ^UyUn Ahhbdr al*Rufa,^ an ac-* 
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count of the life and sayings and doctrines of *^Alr 
al*RidS) the eighth Imam of the Sht^&s. 4. KitUb 
Jkm&l a/^JDln wa ItmUm al-N^ma^ a work on the 
Shl^a doctrine of the hidden ImSm, partly edited 
by E. Mollcr, Beitriige zur MahdtUhre des Islams^ 
i., Heidelberg 190X. 

It is said that he was the author of three hundred 
works ^ al-NadjSshi in his work Kitab 
p. 276 (Bombay ed. 13 17), enumerates 193 of 
his works. 

Bibliography^ Fihnst^ p. 196; al-TilsI, 
List^ ed. Sprenger, n®. 661, cf. n®. 471; Mun- 
(aha U-^Makal^ p. 282 ; Amal aBAmil^ p. 65 ; al- 
Nadjashi ; loc. at, \ Rawdat al-J^annat ft Ahwal 
al- Ulamtf wa W-Sadat,^ p. 557; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d, arab, Lttter,,^ 1., 187; Goldzihcr^ Ab~ 
handlungen zur arab, Phtlologte,^ 11. 65. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain.) 
IBN BACJQJA, i. e. Avenpace (according to 
Ibn lyialdun ba^dja is a Frankish word, meaning 
silver) or to give him his proper name AbU Bakr 
Mu^MMAD b. YahyX, also known by the name 
of Ibn al-$a^ igh , 1. e films Aurificis, a celebrated 
Arab philosopher. Ibn Badjdja was bom in 
Saragossa towards the end of the v^^ (xi^ti) cen- 
tury and was for about 20 years vizier to Abu 
Bakr b. Ibrahim, a brother-in-law of the Almoravid 
’^All b. Ycuuf, who acted as the latter’s governor 
in Granada and afterwards in Saragossa. He after- 
wards went to Fas and there fell a victim to the 
intrigues of his enemies In 533 (1138) he is be- 
lieved to have been poisoned at the instigation of 
the physician Ibn Zuhr. His enemies, among whom 
was Fath Ibn KhakSn [q. v.], stirred up the popu- 
lace and the authorities against him by decrying 
him as an atheist, who had rejected the Kurban 
and the dogmas of Islam. 

Ibn Badjdja, who died young, was not only a 
philosopher but was also well acquainted with 
natural science, astronomy, mathematics and me- 
dicine; he had also a great reputation as a musi- 
cian. He wrote commentaries on several works 
of Anstotle and published other treatises also, 
which are detailed by Leclerc from Ibn Abl Usai- 
bi^a but are for the most part now lost or have 
only survived in Hebrew or Latin translation. Cf. 
Die Abhandlung des Abu Bekr Ibn al^Shtg “ Votn 
Verhalten des EtnsiedUrs*'* (jCtt, Tadblr al^Muta- 
wahhtd)^ according to Moses Narbonis synopsis . . . 
ed. by Dr. D. Herzog, Berlin 1896 {^Beitr, zur 
Philos, des Mittelalters,^ Heft l). For an appreci- 
ation of his philosophical views the reader may 
be referred to the works of Munk and de Boer 
given below. 

Bibliography , Ibn ^akan, Kaldltd,^ p. 
298 sq,\ Ibn KhallikSn, IVafayat,^ ed. Wusten- 
fcld, N®. 681; Ibn Abi Usaibi^a, ed. Muller, ii. 
62 sqq,\ Ibn al-Kif^I, Tdrlhh. al^Hukam^,^ ed. 
Lippeit, p. 406; Munk, Melanges,^ p. 383 
Leclerc, Htstoire de la mideane arabe,^ li. 75 sqq , ; 
de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophte tm Islam,^ 
p. 156 sqq, 

IBN BADRUN. [See ibn ‘abdUn.] 

IBN ai>BAI 7 AR, AbB Muhammad 'Abd Al- 
lXh Aj^ad IJiyA^ al-DIn Ibn al-Baitar al- 
MALAllfl) the celebrated botanist and herba- 
list. He probably belonged to the Ibn al-Bai^Sr 
family of Malaga (cf. Ibn al-Abbftr, al-Mu^dianiy 
N®. 35, 165, 241) and was born in the last quar- 
ter of the vl‘h (xiith) century. As his teacher of 
botanical subjects, special mention should be made 


of Abu Abbas al-Nabatr, with whom he used 
to collect plants in the vicinity of Seville. When 
about 20 he set out to travel through North 
Africa, Morocco, Algiers and Tunis to study bo- 
tany. Reaching Egypt, where the AyyUbid al-Mallk 
al-Kamil was then reigning, he entered his ser- 
vice, was appointed Ra^is ^alU sTftri UlAshsl^bln 
1. e. ‘‘chief botanist’^; on al-Kfimll’s death he con- 
tinued in the service of his son al-Malik al-§ 5 lil;i 
Nadjm al-Din who lived in Damascus. From Da- 
mascus Ibn al-Bait 5 r botanised in Syria and Asia 
Minor as a herbalist and wrote the two books, 
which have made his name famous, as the result 
of his studies and practical research: the Kitab 
aUDiamf ft H-Adwiya al-mufradat (so Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a, 11. 133); printed m 1291 under the title 
Kitab al- Dj dmi^ h-Mufraddt al~Adwtya wa W-Agh- 
dbtyci-t a collection of “simple remedies” from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral worlds collected 
from Greek and Arabic authors and his own ex- 
periments and arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the Kttab al~mughni fi 'l-Adwzya al-mufrada,^ 
a book on materia tnedica arranged according to 
the organs affected, in brief form for the use of 
physicians. Ibn Abi Usaibi^^a was a pupil of Ibn 
al-Baitar and accompanied him on botanical ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood of Damascus, but 
he does not give much information about him. 
Ibn al-Baitar died in 646 (1248) in Damascus. 

J. V Sontheimer’s translation of the first named 
work is defective , the edition published by Leclerc 
in Notices et Extraiis,^ xxiii. i,, xxv. i,, xxvi. i. 
(1877 — 1883) may be considered reliable. 

Bibliography, Ibn Abi Usaibi^a, ed. A. 
Muller, ii. 133; Wustenfeld, Gesch, d, arab, Arzte,^ 
N®. 231; Fr. R. Dietz, Analecta Medica etc., 

I. I. Elenchus mater tae medteae Ibn Beitharis , , . 
etc., pars prtma,^ Lipsiae 1833, L. Leclerc, 
Etudes historiques et philologtques sur Ebn Bet- 
thdr,^ Journal Asiatique,^ 5^ Sdr., T. xix. (1862), 
p. 433 — 461; do., Hist de la medecine arabe,^ 
ii 225, Pans 1876; do. Trade des simples par 
Ibn el-Beithar in Notices et Extraits v. supra; 

J. V. Sontheimer, Grosse Zusammenstellung uber 

die Krafte der bek, etnf. Heilm,,^ Stuttg. 1870 — 
1872, Meyer, Gesch, d, Botamk,^ in, 227 — 234; 
Dozy, Zeitschr. d, Deutsch, Mbigenl, Ges 
xxviii. 183; E. Sickenberger, Les plantes igyp-‘ 
tiennes d'^Ibn al-Baitar Bull, Inst Eg,,^ 2^^ 
Ser, N®. 10, 1890; Brockelmann, Gesch. d, arab. 
Lit,,, 1. 49^ vgl. li. 705. (J. Ruska.) 

IBN BAl^IYA, NasIr al-Dawla Abu ’l-TAhir 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Bak:Iya, Bakh- 
tiySr’s vizier. Ibn Ba^iya was born in AwfinS 
and was of humble origin. He was first employed 
at Mu^izz al-Dawla’s court as master of the kitchen 
and in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 362 (Sept. 973) BakhtiySr 
gave him the office of vizier. After the conquest 
of Ba^^dad and the imprisonment of Bak^tiySr in 
364 (975) by *Adud al-Dawla, Ibn Ba^Iya went 
over to the latter and was granted Wasit and the 
surrounding country. As soon as he entered this 
town he abandoned his allegiance to ^Adud al- 
Dawla. The latter was defeated and had to re- 
tire to al-Fftrs and abandon the capital Blaghdfid to 
BakbliySr. Ibn Ba^iya then reappeared m Bagh* 
dSd where he did his utmost to incite Ba^ttiySr 
against 'Adud al-Dawla. In 366 (976-7) the 
latter advanced and defeated BakbtiySr at al- 
Ahw 3 z. The latter had to fiee and went to WSsi^. 
In Qbu ^l-^ididja of the same year (August 977) 
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he had Ibn Ba^cfya seized and blinded as the latter 
had shown himself too independent. Soon after- 
wards the vizier was handed over to his enemy 
^Adud al-Dawla, who had him trampled to death 
by elephants in ShawwSl 367 (May 978). Ibn 
Balj:Iya was 50 years of age at the time of 
his death. 

D lb Ito gr ap hy\ Ibn ^allikSn (ed. W Usten- 
feld), NO 709 (transl, by de Slane, lii. 272 
Ibn al-A^Ii (ed. Tornberg), viu. 462 — 6, 

479—482, 493 507- 

(K. V. ZETTERST^:EN ) 

IBN al-BALADI, Sharaf al-DIn AbU Dia^- 
FAR Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa^Id, a 1-Mu stan- 
di id’s vizier. In 563 (1166-8) Ibn al-Baladi, 
who at that time was Nazir m WSsit, was ap- 
pointed vizier. Theie was an old feud between 
him and the Ustad-dai ^Adud al-Din Muhammad 
b. “^Abd Allah. After the murder of the caliph in 
Rabf II 566 (December H70) by ^Adud al-Din 
and the Emir Kutb al-Din, they forced his suc- 
cessor al-Mustadl^ to appoint ^Adud al-Din vizier, 
whereupon Ibn al-Baladi was executed. 

B tb It ogr ap hy . Ibn al-TiktakS , alFakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 426 — 9; Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tornbeig), xi. 216 sqq ^ 230, 237. 

__ (K. V. Zetterst^en ) 

IBN al-BANNA^ (“son of the architect”), whose 
full name was Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad B. ‘OxhmAn al-AzdI, a versatile Moroc- 
can scholar, especially distinguished in mathema- 
tics, astronomy, astrology and other secret sciences, 
and also m medecine He was born in Marrakush 
on the 91b ghu ’1-Hidjdja 654 = 38^^ pec. 1256 
(according to others 639, 649 or even 656). After 
studying grammar, Iladith, Fikh, and mathematics 
in his native town, he A\ent to F5s where he 
studied undei the physician al-Mirrikh, the mathe- 
matician Ibn Iladjla, and the astronomer Ibn 
Makhluf al-Sidjdmasi. He was for a considerable 
time a follower of the Sufi ‘^Abd al-Rahman al- 
HazmiiT, who admitted him to his ordei. He often 
fasted in complete retirement 5 his biogiaphers 
praise his noble character and pure life. Ibn al- 
Banna died on Saturday the 6^h Radjab 721 (Aug. 
1321) in Mairakush , where he was buried out- 
side the Bab Aglimat; 723 or 1724 is also given 
as the year of his death. Of the 74 writings 
which aie ascribed to him, a whole series of ma- 
thematical and astronomical works are still extant 
in libraries (cf. the references in Brockelmann, op, 
r/V.). Here we will only mention TalkkH Actual 
al-Hisab (Synopsis of the operations of Calcula- 
tion), publ. in a French transl. by A Marre in 
the Atti deir Acad, pontif, de' Nuovi Ltncet,^ Vol, 
xvii. 1864, repr. Rome 1865. Several Aiab scholars 
have written commentari^ on this Talj!^i{ which 
is said to be a synopsis of the arithmetic of a 
certain AbU ZakariyS al-Hass5Lr (cf. Btbhot. mathem, 
3d Ser,, Vol. ii., p. 12 — 40)*, among these we 
may mention Ahmad b. al-MadidI and ‘^All b. 
Muhammad al-KalasUdi (cf. Abhandl* z, Gesch, d, 
math, Wissensek,,^ x. 180 — 182). F. Woepeke has 
made an excerpt on the summation of series from 
the first commentary, entitled Passages relatifs h 
des sommations de series de cubes^ Rome, 1864; the 
same scholar has given several passages in trans- 
lation from the second in the above mentioned 
treatise and in the Journal Asiatiquey Ser. vi., 
Vol. i. (1863), p. 58-V-62. — Ibn al-Banna^ shoWs 
some advance on the older Arab mathematicians 


of the East in Arithmetic, particularly in counting 
with fractions; he is also to be considered one 
of the chief users of Indian numerals in the form 
used by the Western Arabs (^SiubUr figures), [Cf. 
the article 91SXB]. 

Btblio graph: Ahmad BabS, Nail al^lbti- 
ha^y Fas 1317, p. 41; ^o,y KifUy at al-Muhlad^y 
f®. 6 V®, (Ms. of the Medresa of Algiers) ; Ahmad 
b. Khalid al-SalawI, K. al-Istt^t^y Cairo 1312, 
11. 88, Ibn al-KfidI, Q^addiwat al^lktibasy Fas 
1309, p. 73; Ibn ^unfudh, (Ms. be- 

longing to Prof. Ben Cheneb), f®. 9v®.; al- 
Kattanl, Salwat al^AnfaSy FUs, 1 316, li. 48; 
Introd. to the Commentary on the TalkMl by 
by al-KalasadI, Ms Gotha, N®. 1477 ; Ibn Khal- 
dun, Mukaddtfjtay tr. de Slane, Jntrod.y p. xxv.; A. 
Marre, Btographte cTIbn al-Banna in Atti delP 
Accad, ponttf, de' Nuovt Ltncety xix. I sqqry 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d, arab. Ltii. ii. 255, cf. 
710; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker «. Astrono- 
men der Archer u. thre Werke {Abhandl. zur 
Gesch der Mathem. Wtss.y Number x., Leipzig 
1900), p. 162 sqq.^ N®. 399. 

(H. Suter — Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN BARRi, AbU Muhammad ‘^Abd AllXh b. 
Barr I b ‘^Abd al-DjabbAr b. BarrI al-Ma^disI 
al-MisrI, Arab grammarian and philo- 
logist, bom at Damascus 5*^ Ra^jab 499 (i3‘h 
March 1106), died at Cairo m the night of Friday/ 
Saturday 27‘*^ ^awwal 582 (9ih-io*h Jan. 1187), a 
scholar of extraordinary repute, who is consid- 
ered a philological authority and is called by 
many “king of the grammarians”. The author of 
the Ltsan al^Arab has borrowed a great deal 
fiom him. His teachers w'ere the grammarians 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Malik al-Shan- 
tarlni, AbU Talib ‘^Abd al-Eiabb5r b. Muh^^mad 
b. ^All al-Ma‘afiri al-Kurtubi, AbU Sadil^ al-MadinI, 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-RazI etc. His best pupil was 
Abu Musfi Tsa b. ^Abd al-^^AzIz al-DjazulI, He is 
the author of the following works, i. Kitab aP 
Taiibih wa 'l^Idah ^amrna (var. ^ala ma) wakepa 
mm al-Wahm ft Kitab al^Sthahy corrections and 
additions to Djawharl’s Dictionary \ he is said to 
have died when engaged on the root wksh and 
^Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahm&n al- 
Bastl completed his woi;k (Derenbourg, Mss. ar. de 
PEscurtaly N®. 585); 2. liawasM ^ala 'l^MtParrAby 
critical notes and additions to al-DjawSlil^’s dic- 
tionary of foreign words (Derenbourg, op. ctt.y N®, 
772, 5) , 3 Kitab Ghala^ al-l^tPa f'^ min al-Euiaha\ 
a collection of neologisms or errors of speech in the 
jurists (ed. by Ch. C. Torrey in Oriental. Stud. 
Th, Noldeke gewidmety Giesen 1906), 4. al^Uhflbb 
^an al-lfartrty a small pamphlet in defence of the 
Ma^f:amas of al-HarIrl against the sharp criticism 
of Ibn al-^ashshab (pr. Constantinople 1320). 

The thirteen verses on the different meanings 
of the word kkaly which Brockelmann ascribes to 
him and which are in the Lisany are by IhaTab 
(cf. Abu Hilal al-'Askai1,A*J/5^a/-^w5^«/<J'w, Con- 
stantinople 1320, p. 335). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kballikfin, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), I 268; al-SuyUp, Hu^n al-Mu 1 ia^ 
(para (Cairo 1321), i. 255; do., Bughyat al* 
WtPat (Cairo 1326), p. 278; Abu l-Fidfi^, 
TcPrlhh (Constantinople 1286), 111. 75;al-SubkI, 
Tabafat aUSb^JPfya (Cairo 1324), iv. 233 sqq.; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. L%tt.y i. 301 sq.\ 
al^ArUs s. brr. (Moh. Ben Chrnsb.) 

' IBN BARRi, Abu ’l-^asan 'AU b, 
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MAD B. ^AlI b. Muhammad b. al-Husain al- 
RibXxI, an Arab philologist^ born about 660 
(ia6i-2) at Tfiza, where he died in 730 or 731 
Of 733 (1329'^! 333) ^od was buried, although 
some place his tomb in FSs, wrongly. 

Widely acquainted with Islamic sciences he was 
particularly esteemed as an authoritative critic of 
the different recensions of the Kurban and his al^ 
Z>urar al-Lawam^' is as popular in North Africa 
as the Aiifurriimiya, 

After being W/ (professional witness) for a period 
he was appointed to conduct the official correspond 
dence of the government at Taza, an office which 
he held till his death, on the recommendation of 
a pupil of his, a kadi, who did not care to see 
his former teacher in this subordinate position. 

Of his works only two have survived to us: i. 
30 radjab verses fi Afatiatid; al- ffuruf^ in yrhxch, 
the author marks the place of articulation of the 
Arabic letters (Ms. Berlin, Verzetchn.^ N®. 548); 
2 . al^Durar al^Lawamt^ fi A{/ Makrc^ al-Imam 
a poem of 242 Radjaz verses, which was 
completed in 697 (129S) and deals with the recen* 
sion of the Kur^Sn according to Nafi^ b. 'Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abr Nu'aim al-Madani (d. 159 = 
775-6 or 169 = 785), often published m Cairo 
and Tunis in the collections of treatises on recen* 
sions of the Kurban and its orthography). 

Bib Itograp hy\ Ibrahim b Ahmed ah 
Mlrig^nl al-TOnisi, al^Nud^um al-(awali^ ^ala 
^i^Durar al^lawamt^ etc. (Tunis 1322), p. 231, 
Brockelmann, Gesch» d. arab, LUt,^ 11. 248 sq. 

(Moh. Ben Cueneb.) 

IBN BASHKUWAL, Abu ’l-Kasim Khalaf 
B. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mas^Ud b MUsS B. BASHKU- 
wXl b. YUsuf b. Daija b Daijla b. Nasr b. ‘Abd 
al-KarIm b. WX^id al-AnsarI, Arabic bio- 
grapher, a descendant of a family belonging 
to ^orroyon (Xorroydn, Sorndn) near Valencia, 
bom on the 3^ Dhu ’ 1 -Hidiija 494 = 29^^^ Sept, 
iioi at Cordova, acquired here and in Seville 
a great knowledge of Tradition and the history of 
his native land and was for a period representative 
of the Kfidi Abh Bakr Ibn al-^Arabl in a quarter of 
Seville. He died at Cordova on the night of Tues- 
day/Wednesday the 8*h Ramadan 578 = 4‘b^5th jan, 
1183. His most important teachers were AbQ Mu- 
^mmed Ibn ^AttSb, Abu U-Walld Ibn Ru^hd, AbQ 
Baler Ibn al-^Arabl, etc ; among his pupils all of 
whom predeceased him, we may mention Abu Bakr 
b. and Abu ’l-KQsim al-^ntarl. 

Ibn Basbkuwal enjoyed a^ special reputation 
among all compilers of Arabic biographical dic- 
tionaries and, according to Ibn al-AbbSr, he was 
the last authority on Tradition in Cordova and 
the soundest authority on the history of Spain. 

Of the 50 works which he is said to have 
composed only two are known to us: i. ICttab al- 
^ila fi Td^rikh A^immat al-Andalus etc., a biogra- 
phical dictionary of the Arab scholars of Spain, 
completed on the 3d I^jumadS I 534 = 27^^000. 
1139, a supplement to the biographical dictionary 
of Ibn al-FaradI (ed. F. Codera in Bibl, Arab, 
Jlisps^ Vol. i. and ii., Madrid 1883); 2. KiC&b al- 
Ghawamif waUMubham&t min al-Asm^^ a dic- 
tionary of authorities on Tradition, whose names 
are difficult to spell or are easily confused with 
others (Berlin, Fifrz., u 9 . 1673). 

Bib liogr ap hy: Ibn KhallikSn , WafayUt 
(Cairo 13x0), i. 172; al-Q^ahabl, Tadikirat al- 
(^aidarsbad n. d.), iv. 132 sqq. \ Ibn 


Far^Qn, al^Dibndf (Ffo 1316), p. 116; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila^ n®. 179; do., n®. 

70 ; al-SuyQll, T^bak^t al-Huffaz,^ cd. Wttstenfeld, 
xvii., n®. I ; Wttstenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber 
der A/aber^ n®. 270*, Pons Boigues, Ensayo^bio* 
bibhografico,^ n®. 200; Brockelmann, Gesek, der 
arab, Lui,^ i. 340. (Moh. Ben Chbnbb.) 
IBN BATTUTA (BatUta), MuijAMMAt) b. ‘Abd 
AllXh b. Muhammad b. IbrXhIm, AbU ^Abd Al- 
lXh, al-LawSxI AL-TAN£tjr, Arab traveller 
and author, born on the 14^^ Radjab 703=: 
24‘h Febr. 1304 at Tangier, began the pilgrimage 
to Mecca 725 = 1325. He went via North Africa 
through Upper Egypt to the Red Sea. As he 
could not find a safe crossing here he turned 
back and reached his destination via Syria and 
Palestine. From Mecca he went through the 'IrSk 
and thence visited Persia as well as Mosul and 
Diyar Bakr. He next paid a second visit to Mecca 
where he spent the years 729 and 730, A third 
journey led him over South Arabia to East Africa 
and back to the Persian Gulf From Hormuz he 
returned to Mecca and thence went via Egypt 
and Syria to Asia Minor and the Crimea. He 
visited Constantinople in the retinue of a Greek 
princess, wife of Sultan Muhammad Uzbek. From 
the Volga he went through IQj'vgyjzni, Bukhara, 
and Afghanistan to India In Dihlf he undertook 
the office of k 5 dl. Two years later he joined an 
embassy setting out for China but only reached 
the Maldives where he filled a judicial office for 
i'/2 years. From there he went to China via 
Ceylon, Bengal and Further India. Whether he 
went beyond Zaitun and Canton is uncertain. 
Via Sumatra (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Arabie en 
Oost^Indic,^ Leiden 1907, p. 7 5 qq.\ French transl. 
Rev, de VHt^t, des Rel,^ Ivii. 1908, 62 sqq,) 
he returned to Arabia where he landed in Mu- 
harram 748 at Zafar. After a journey through 
Persia, Syria and Mesopotamia he made the pil- 
grimage for the fourth time, from Egypt. He 
then went back through North Africa and entered 
Fas m Sha^ban 750. After a very brief stay here 
he went to Granada. His last long journey took 
him in 753-4 to the Negro lands, to Timbuktu 
and Melli. He returned to Morocco via the oases 
of Agadez and Tawttt. Here he dictated the ac- 
count of his travels to the scholar Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. gjuzaiy (cf. de Slane, Journ, As.,^ 
1843, k 244 who wrote the narrative 

in a literary style frequently modelled on Ibn 
Cjubair’s work. The latter died in 757 = 1356 
soon after the completion of Ins task; his holo- 
graph IS partly preserved in the Paris Ms. Suppl. 
907. Ibn Ba|tQta died in 779 = 1377 in Morocco. 
His work Tuhfat al-Nu^dr fi Ghard^ib al-Am^Sir 
wa ^Adid'tb al-Asfar,^ ^as edited by Defr6mery 
and Sanguinetti, 4 vols., Paris 1853 — 1859 ; 3 ”^ 
ed. 1893; repr. Cairo 1287-1288, 1322. Further 
literature given is by H. von Milk, Die Reise des 
Arabers Jbn BafUfa durch Indienund China (X IV, 
Jahrh.fy in Btbl, denkwurdiger Reisen,^ Vol. v., 
Hamburg 1911. (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN al-BAWWAB, ®the porter^s son’^ a name 
of Abu *l-Hasan ^AlA"" al-DIn 'AlI b. HilXl, 
a celebrated Arab calligrapher, son of a 
porter of the audience hall of BaghdSd. He was 
also called Ibn al-Sitrl. He died in 413 = 1022 
or 423 s=s X032 and was buried beside the tomb 
of Al^mad b. Hanbal. He had a wide knowledge 
of law, knew the ]^ur’an by heart, and wrote 
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out 64 copies of It. One of these written in Ri- 
^3;^2-scnpt is in the Laleli mosque in Constanti- 
nople, to which it was given by Sul^Sn Selim I. 
The Diivan of the pre-Islamic poet Salama b. 
gjandal, copied by him, is in the library of the 
Aya S(5fya. He invented the Rihani and Muhakktk 
scripts and founded a school of calligraphy which 
survived to the time of Ya^jiut al-Musta'simi. 

Bibliography Cl, Huart, Calltgraphes^ 
p. 80; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat^ nO. 468, transl. 
de Slane, II, 282 \ Habib- Efendi, Khali « Khal- 
tatan ^ p. 44 * (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN BiBl, Nasir al-DIn YahyX b. Mai^jd al- 
DIn Muhammad TarqJUMan (the “interpreter”), 
Persian historian. His father was munsht and 
interpreter at the couit of the SaljJjuljLS of Asia 
Minor and moie than once a member of diplo- 
matic missions to foreign piinces. He died in 
670= 1272. He leceivcd the name Ibn Bibi from 
his mother, who had a great reputation as a fortune- 
tellei and was therefore held in great esteem 
by Sultan Kai^ubad I (616 — 634= 1220 — 1237), 
we know nothing of the life of Ibn Bibi himself, 
but he appears to have been well acquainted wuth 
the famous Mongol vizier ‘^Ata^ Malik Djuwainl 
[q V.], for he dedicates to him his chief work, a 
history of the SaldjQks of Asia Minor in the viP*^ 
(xiii^h) century This chronicle, which is composed 
in unusually floiid Peisian, is entitled al-Awamtr 
al-^alantya fi U~Umur al-^al<fiya^ because it deals 
mainly with the history of 'Ala"* al-Din (Kailjiubad), 
and survives in a unique ms (Aya Sofya, n^. 2985). 
An unknown epitomiser composed a synopsis of 
it, which was published m 1902 by Houtsma in 
his Recneil de lexles rclalijs a Vhtstoire des Seld- 
loucides^ Vol. iv. The latter also published a Tur- 
kish version of the same work in the 3*'‘^ volume 
of this collection (incomplete). At the time of the 
publication of his work, the existence of a manus- 
cript of the ouginal work was unknown to Houtsma. 

IBN BUTLAN, Joannls or Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Mui^tar b Hasan, a Christian physi- 
cian in Baghdad From there he set out m 
440 (1049) al-Rahba and al-Rusafa to Halab 
and thence to Antakiya and Ladhikiya , finally 
reaching al-Fustat in Egypt, where he met his 
colleague ^All b Ridwan Their intercourse led to 
sharp polemics and produced several controver- 
sial pamphlets. Extracts from Ibn ButlSn’s epistle 
are given in Ibn al-KiftI Tcdrihh al-Hukani^ ^ ed. 
Lippert, p. 298 sqq. Relations finally became so 
strained that Ibn Butlan left Egypt and went to 
Constantinople, where the plague was then raging 
(446=1054). It IS evident from this that the 
statement in Ibn al-Kifti, op. at , that he died at 
Antakiya in 444 (1052) is wrong, although Ibn 
Abi UsaibPa also tells us that he returned to Anta- 
Viya. He was still alive in 455 (1063). His pun- 
cipal work is called Takwim al-‘^thha.^ of which 
a Latin transl. was published in 1531 at Strass- 
burg under the title : Tacutni santlatis Elluchasem 
Elimithar media de Baldalh. In the following 
year there appeared at the same place a German 
transl. by M. Herum, Schachlafeln der Gesund^- 
heil. Other works aie given by Leclerc and Brockel- 
man, s, the Btbl^ The Dd^wat al^AtMd ^ala Maihr 
kab Kallla wa^Dimna mentioned there was pu- 
blished in 1901 by Dr. BashshSra Zalzal in 
Alexandria. 

BibliograpkyC^hxi Abl U^aibFa, ed. Miil- 
ler, i. 241 sqq.\ Ibn al-Kifp, ed. Lippeit, p. 294 


tqq‘\ Leclerc, Histptre de la medecine arabe.^ i. 
489 $qq . ; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arab. Litt..^ 
1. 483; H. Derenbourg, Vte d'Ous&ma ibn 
Mounktdh^ p. 15, 488 sqq, 

IBN al-DAIBA^ was called after his ancestor 
‘^Ali b. Yusuf {J)aibd is said to mean “white” in 
Nubian, according to al-Muhibbl, KhMla^at a/- 
Athar,^ 111. 192, and aid- Artis,, v. 325), the 

South Arabian Historian and Tradi- 
tion is t AbU ‘•Abd AllXh 'Abd al-RahmAn b. 
^AlI b. Muhammad b ‘^Umar ... b. AlI b. YUsuf, 
Wai^Ih al-DIn al-ShaibAnI al-ZabIdI, who was 
born on the 4i'‘ Muharram 866 (9^*^ Oct. 1461) 
at Zabld. From his tenth year he had the benefit 
of the tuition of his uncle, Djamal al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. Isma*^il, Mufti of Zabid, under whose 
guidance, after learning the Kurban, he proceeded 
to study various sciences, notably mathematics and 
fipt. After studying under other teachers and 
making the pilgrimage in 884 and 885, he became 
a pupil of Zain ^al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-LaUf 
al-Shaidji (died 893), devoting particular attention 
to history. He afterwards went to Bait al-Fakih 
where he specially studied Hadith under two mem- 
bers of the scholarly family of Ibn Dja‘man. 
After a third pilgrimage (896), with which he 
combined a stay in Mecca in order to study Hadith 
under al-Sakhawi (d. 902 = 1497), ke began to 
devote himself to literature. Through his work 
as a historian he won high favour with the Ta- 
hirid al-Malik al-Zafir II Salah al-Din ‘Amir (894 — 
923 = 1489 — 1517), who presented him with robes 
of honour, allotted him lands and gave him a 
professorship at the Dj5mi‘ of Zabid Ibn al-Daiba‘ 
died in Radjab 944 (Dec. 1537). His works are. 
I. Bughyal al-Mustafld ft Akhbar Madinal Zabid 
a history of Zabid and its rulers to the year 901 
(begins 21 Sept. 1495), the most important part 
of which is the section on the ix^b (xv^*') century ; 
It finishes with his autobiography as hhUtima This 
work has been rendeied into Latin by C. Th. 
Johannsen, with introduction and notes, from the 
defective Copenhagen ms. {^Histona Jemanae^ Bonn 
1828, Mss in Brockelmann, /. r., and Aya Sofya, 
N®. 2988, Blochet, Cal, de In, Coll . . . Scliefer,, 
N® 5897, 6069). Continuing this work down to 
923 (1517) he wrote al-Fadl al-mazid A second 
appendix brings it to 924 (Mss m Brockelmann, 
0, r., and Aya Sofya, N®. 2988), 2. Kurrat al- 
^Uynn fi Akhbar al-Yaman aUmaimun,^ which is 
in part compiled fiom aLKhazradjrs Kit, al-Kt- 
fdya,^ and in part contains the same material as 
the preceding woik. (Mss. in Brockelmann and 
Blochet, o,c„^ N®. 5821, 6058); 3 Ah^anu H-Suluh 
Ji man (fi nazm man) waltya Zabid tntn al-Mit- 
luk,, a historical Radjaz poem on the princes of 
Zabid, Berlin, Verz,,^ N®. 9763; Brit. Mus, Ch/., 
N®. 1583, 1.; lUied. Bibl., Eihr v. 138, Blochet, 
o, r., N®. 5832, li.; Houtsma, Catal, d'^une Coll , , , ., 
N®. 490, iii.; 4. Tatsir al-Wn(ul tla Qjami^ al- 
Usui min I/adith al~Rasul (cf Brockelmann, i. 357), 
printed Cairo 1331; 5. Tamyis al-T^iyib mtn al- 
Kkabith mtmma yadur '^alU Alsmat al^Nas min al- 
Hadllh (Mss. in Brockelmann, / r., and Princeton, 
Zfj/, N®. 32; pr. Cairo 1324)56. Kit.Faddil Ahl 
al-Yaman (oder F, al^Y, wa-Ahltht),^ ct. Gnffini, 
Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Gesellsch,,^ Ixix. 75. 
Ibn al-Daiba‘ further mentions in his autobiography 
Ghayai al-Ma(lUb wa-a^zamu U-Manna fima yaghr 
firu 'lldh bihi '"l-Dhumib and Kashf aUKirba ft 
Abi Htrba\ Hfidjdji Sfeallfa (iv. N®. 
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8176) further mentions al-^Ikd al^bUhir ft Td^rtkk 
Dawiat Bant f^htr^ which is said to be taken 
from the Bu^hyat aUMustafid. 

Bibliography : Johannsen, op, p. 8 sqq,,^ 
cf. 197 infra sq,,^ 239, 249; Rieu, Suppl.^ N®. 
586, i. ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab, Litt^ h. 
400 cf. 185 and 712; (biographical material 
m ms., which could not be used here, is men- 
tioned in Cat, Cod, Mss, Orient, Mus, Britt,^ 
ii. p. 672b, note a). (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN DAI^AN, a Syrian philosopher of 
Parthian origin, known by his graecised Sy- 
riac name Bardesanes. His father was called Nu- 
hama, his mother Nahsiram; both migrated from 
Persia to Edessa after 139 a. d. Their son was 
born in 154 and received his name from the river 
Daisam which waters Edessa. Brought up at the 
court of king Ma'nd along with the latter’s son 
Abgar he learned astronomy and astrology; in 
179 he was converted to Christianity by Bishop 
Hystaspes. Although an opponent of Valentine, 
Marcion and the other gnostics, he created a 
cosmological system closely allied to the gnostic. 
He died in 222. The Muslims are only acquainted 
with his speculations on good and evil and light 
and darkness, from which it appears that his 
system was dualistic. The school founded by him 
lasted till late m the middle ages His followers 
were divided into two sects, of which one repre- 
sented the view that light mixed with darkness 
of its own accord, in order to improve it, but 
could not free itself again; the others hold that 
light after it has felt the density and the evil 
smell of darkness, which involuntarily overwhelms 
the light , attemps to free itself from it. One 
section of his followers inhabited the swampy 
lands (batiPth) of the lower Euphrates, others 
were found scattered as far as Khurasan and China. 
He was regarded as a precursor of Manl, He | 
actually seems to have been particularly an astro- | 
logcr (Eusebius, Praepar. evang.^ vi. 9) As such, j 
he teaches that individual beings are subject to 
the power of controllers or rulers above them, 
namely the planets. What is called fate is the 
mode of activity which God has allotted the planets 
and elements; this activity modifies the intel- 
ligence in its descent to the soul and the soul 
in its descent to the body. Human life is limited 
by natural laws and further by fate; human free- 
dom consists in taking up the battle with fate and j 
limiting its power as far as possible. 

Bibliography'. Fihrist.^ 1. 338; Ibn Hazm, 
i, 36; ab^ahrastanl (ed. Cureton), p. 
194 sq.^ transl. by Haarbrticker, i. 293 sq,'.^ al- 
Mas^Qdr, al-Tanbth (ed de Goeje), p. 1 30, 135 
[Livre de Paverttssement,^ transl. by Carra de 
Vaux, p. 182); Mutahhar al-Ma^disI, al-BadP 
wa 'l-T<Prikh<i ed. Huart, i. 91, 142; iii. 8 
(transl. by Huart, i. 82, 131; lii. 9); Abu 
’l-Faradj Ibn al-^Ibrl (ed. SalhSnT), p 125; Fltt- 
gel, Mani (Leipzig 1862), passim; F. Nau, Le 
Itvre des lois des pays (Pans 1899), p. 8 — 25; 
do., Btographie inedttie de Bardesane V astro* 
logue (Pans 1897); F. Haase, Zur Bardesani* 
schen Gnosis (Texts u, Unters, z, Gesch, d, 
altekristl, Lit,.^ xxxiv.), Leipzig 1910, and the 
literature there given. (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN CJAHIR, the name of four viziers: 

I. Fakbr al-Dawla AbP Na^r Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ]QiahIr, bom in M5sul in 398 
(1007-8). He first entered the service of the 


Band 'U^cail, who had been ruling in his native 
city since 386 (996); but when the 'Ulpilid Ku- 
raigh b. BadrSn wished to throw him into prison 
he fled to Aleppo where the MirdSsid Mu^izz al- 
Dawla b. Sfilih appointed him hts vizier. He next 
left Aleppo and was appointed vizier to Nasr al- 
Dawla Ahmad b. MarwSn, lord of Diy5r Bakr. 
After the’ latter’s death m 453 (1061-2) he was 
confirmed m this office by his son and succes- 
sor Nizam al-Din; but he refused to stay and 
went to Baghdad. Here the Caliph al-Ka^im ap- 
pointed him vizier in the following year. In 460 
(1067-8) Fakhr al-Dawla was dismissed but was 
restored to office m Safar 461 (December 1068). 
The Cahph died in 467 (1075) and his successor 
al-Mulj:tadl confirmed the vizier in his office but 
dismissed him in 471 (1078-9). Faklir al-Dawla was 
sent m 476 (1083-4) by the SaldjQk sultan against 
DiySr Bakr, to take it from the MarwSnids. Man- 
sdr b Nasr, the ruler of DiySr Bakr, thereupon 
allied himself with the ‘Ukailid Muslim b. ICu- 
raish; the latter had however to flee to Amid 
where he and MansQr were besieged by Fakbr 
al-Dawla. Muslim succeeded in escaping; but as 
MSsul was captured about the same time by ^Amid 
al-Dawla, Fakhr al-Dawla’s son, Muslim had to 
sue for peace and soon afterwards the governor- 
ship of M5sul was restored to him. After Za^im 
al-Ru^asa\ another of Fakhr al-Dawla’s sons, had 
seized the town of Amid, Fakhr al-Dawla took 
MaiySfSnkin and was appointed governor of Diyar 
Bakr. According to the usual account, this hap- 
pened in 478 (1085). He was soon aflervi'ards 
dismissed however, but in 482 (1089-1090) Malik- 
Sh5h sent him to M5sul of which he took posses- 
sion. He died there m 483 (1090). 

Bibliography, Ibn KhallikSn (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), N'*. 711 (transl, de Slane, 111. 280 sq?^\ 
Ibn al-Tiktak^, aPFahhyi (ed. Derenbourg), p, 
394 W ? al-Athir (ed Tornberg), x, II — 
121; Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar,^ iv. 320 sq*\ Wdl, 
Gesch, der Chalifen,^ ui. 128 — 132; Amedroz, 
The Mai wantd Dynasty at MayyafUriqttt,^ Journ, 
Roy. As. 5(pr., 1903, p, 136 sqq. 

2. ‘Amid al-Dawla AbD Man^Or Muhammad 
B. Fakbr al-Dawla b. DjahIr, son of the pre- 
ceding, bom in 435 (1043-4) By his marriage 
with a daughter of the vizier NizSm al-Mulk in 
462 (1067-1070) he entered into closer relations 
with the ruling Saldjflk family. After her death 
m 470 (1077-8) he married her niece and in 
§afar 472 (August 1079) the Caliph al-Mul^tadl 
appointed him his vizier at the request of Ni- 

al-Mulk. In 476 (1083-4) he was dismissed 
but restored to office in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 484 Qan.- 
Febr. 1062) and held this office for nine years. 
In Ramadan 493 (July-August 1100) he was dis- 
missed through the efforts of Barkiyaruf^. The 
latter accused him of embezzling the revenues of 
DiyRr Bakr and MSsul, which his father and he 
had governed during the time of Maliksh^h, and 
had him arrested with his brothers. ‘Amid al-Dawla 
had to pay a huge fine and died in prison on 
the lotb Shawwftl 493 (24*1* Aug. 1100). 

Bibliography Ibn al-Jilf^laka, aUFahhrt 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 399 sq,\ Ibn al-AthIr (cd. 
Tornberg), x, 41 — 203 [see also under N®, l], 

3. Za‘im al-Ru’asX’ KawXm al-DIn Abu 

siM ‘AlI b. Fakhr al-Dawla b. DIahIr, brother 
of the preceding. In 478 (1085) Za‘!m al-Ru’asS^ 
conquered Amid [see under i] and after 
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MaiySnSri^ln also had fallen into the hands of his 
father, the latter sent him with the booty, won from 
the Marwanids, to Isfahan to the Sultan Malik&hSh. 
In Sha^bSn 496 (May — ^June 1103) the Caliph 
nl-Musta^hir appointed him vi7ier but dismissed 
him in §afar 500 (October 1106). Za'^im al-Ru^- 
asa’ then went to al-Hilla to the Mazyadl Saif 
al-Dawla Sadaljia; in 503 (1109-1110) he was 
again appointed vizier by the Caliph. 

Bibliography*, Ibn al-Tif^taVS) al-Fakhrl 
(ed, Derenbourg), p. 404; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. 
Tornberg), x. 93.4, 223, 251,262,275,305,335. 
4. NizXm al-DIn Abu Na§r al-Muzaffar b. 
'Al! b. Muhammad b. DjahIr al-BaghdXdI (or 
AbU Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. HiahIr). 
NizSm al-Din was first of all Ustad-dar (master 
of ceremonies); after the death of the vizier Sa- 
drd al-Dawla Ibn al-Anbari in 535 (1140-1) the 
Caliph al-Mu^tafl appointed him his successor. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiljtaka, al-Fak]irl 
(ed. Derenbourg), 418 sq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
'rornberg), xi. 52, Houtsma, Recuetl de textes 
relatifs a Phistoire des Seldjouctdes.^ li. 194. 

(K. V. ZETTERST^:EN.) 

IBN EJAMA^A, the name of family of scho- 
lars belonging to Hamat, whose members are 
therefore quoted by this name only and not in- 
frequently confused with one another. Heie may 
be mentioned: 

1. Badr al-DIn AbU ^Abd Allah Muhammad 
B. IbrAhTm al-KinXnI al-HamawI an Arab, 
jurist, born 639 (1241) and died 733 (1333) 
He studied at Damascus and was afterwaids mu- 
darus there; in 687 (1288) he became kadi of 
Jerusalem, in 690 (1291) chief kadi of Cairo, in 
693 (1294) chief kadi of Damascus From 702 he 
again held the office of chief kadi of Cairo, with 
one brief interruption till 727 (1327). His official 
duties did not prevent him teaching in seveial 
madrasas and also engaging m literary work. His 
most important work is his book on constitutional 
law, Tahtlr al-Ahkarn ft Tadbir Ahl al-Islam.^ 
on which cf. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients.^ 

i. 403 sq. Through an error in Hadjdjl Khalifa , 

ii. 210, also in Fliigel, Cat. Wtener Hofbtblothek.^ 
N°. 1839, Brockelmann, Geschtchie etc., 11. 94, has 
ascribed this work to N*’. 4 below, although he 
attributes it correctly on li. 75, (only with a 
slightly different title which he gives from Cod. 
Berol., Ahlwardt, N® 5613). For other writings of 
Ibn ^amS^a see Brockelmann. 

2. AbU ^Omar 'Abd al-AzIz, Tzz al-DIn, cer- 
tainly the son of the preceding, born in 694(1294) 
at Damascus, afterwards chief kSdl of Egypt and 
Syria. But when his representative at Damascus 
died in 765 (1364), he resigned the office and be- 
came mudarris in Cairo. He died in 767 (1366) 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his writings cf. 
Brockelmann, ii. 72, and references given there, 

3. Ibrahim b. "Abd al-RaiimAn, BurhAn al- 
DIn, grandson of N“. i., born 725 (1325) in 
Cairo, He studied in his native city and in Da- 
mascus, became kha^lb in Jerusalem m 773 (* 37 *)> 
chief of Egypt and mudarris at the Sals^tya, 
but returned to Jerusalem in the following year. In 
781 (1379) he again became chief ^^ 4 * Cairo 
and finally in 785 (1383) W* of Damascus, 
where he died in 790 (1388). See Brockelmann, 
ii. 112. 

4. AbU *Abd Allah Muhammad b. AbI Bakr, 
grandson of 2, bom in 759, became a physi- 


cian and teacher of philosophy in Cairo. He died 
in 819 (1416) of the plague. See Brockelmann 
op, cit..^ li. 94. He wrote a commentary on the 
dogmatic poem, BacP al-AmUli.^ see Brockelmann. 
op. cit..^ 1. 429, 

Bibliography*, ghren in the article. 

IBN AL-DJARRAff« the name of two viziers 

1. ^Abd al-Rai^An b. TsA b, DA^d. Aftei 
the dismissal of Ibn Mu^la in 324 (936) the Ca 
liph al-RadI offered the vacant office to the forme 
vizier ^All b. TsS; but as he declined the offer 
on the grounds of old age and feeble health, thi 
office was given to his brother ^Abd al-RahmSn 
But the latter was not fit for the onerous dutie 
and only held office for three months; he wa 
then thrown into prison with his brother an< 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. In 329 (941) h< 
again appears in history; after the appomtmen 
of Kartegln as Amir al-UmarS^ he performed th( 
duties of a vizjer for a period at the court of th< 
Caliph al-Muuakl but without receiving the cor 
responding title. 

Bibliography*. Ibn al-TiktakS, al-Fakhr 

(ed. Derenbourg), p. 381 j^.; Ibn al-A^Ir (ed 

Tornberg), viii. 135, 21 1, 234 sq..^ 280; Weil 

Gesch. der Chaltfen.^ ii. 662. 

2. ‘^AlI b. TsA b. DA’Ud, brother of the pre 
ceding, born in 245 (859). As a supporter of th< 
pretender ^Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tazz, ^Ali was banishec 
to Was4 296 (908) after the murder of ‘^Abc 
Allah, but received permission to go to Meccs 
from al-Muktadir’s vizier Ibn al-Furat. In 30c 
(912-3) the Caliph appointed him vizier anc 
he reached the capital in the beginning of the fol 
lowing year. He materially improved the finance* 
of the state by his rigid economy ; the troop* 
weie discontented however because he decreasec 
their pay and his measures also brought him intc 
disfavour in other quarters. He therefore asked th< 
Caliph to accept his resignation; but the lattei 
declined. Towards the end of 304 (917) howeve 
he was dismissed and imprisoned. Ibn al-FurS 
was appointed his successor. The latter clung t( 
office for a year or two, until he was replaced ii 
I^umRdS I 306 (November 918) by Hamid b. al 
‘^Abbas, who was old and feeble and at first al 
lowed himself to be guided by 'All b. 'IsSL 'Al 
however soon quarrelled w^ith Hamid and, after 
rising in Baghdad in 308 (920-1) on accoun 
of the increased cost of living, *^Ali was offerei 
the vizierate but declined it As Hamid lost the Ca 
liph’s favour and ‘^All’s economy aroused discontenl 
the vizierate was again given to Ibn al-Furat 1 
Rabf II 311 (August 923). ^All was thrown int 
prison and after Ibn al-Furat had extorted a cor 
siderable sum from him, fie banished him t 
Mecca and gave the governor there instruction 
to send him on to San^a’. On the intercession c 
Mu^nis, the prefect of police, 'All was pardon© 
on the fall of Ibn al-Furat and returned froi 
exile in 312 (925). In Dhu T-Ka'da 314 Qan.- 
Feb. 927) he was summoned to Bagdad fror 
Damascus, where he was then living, through th 
influence of Mu^nis and given the vizierate. He di 
not take up office till the beginning of the fol 
lowing year; but when it was found that th 
finances were again in a chaotic condition an 
the Caliph declined to follow his advice, h 
asked leave to resign on the ground that he wa 
too old for the duties of the office. The Caliph i 
first declined but was finally persuaded and i 
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Rabf I 316 (May 978) 'All was dismissed and 
replaced by Ibn [q. v] The Caliph al- 

Rfidi afterwards twice offered him the vizierate, 
first immediately after his accession and again in 
324 (936). As he refused on both occasions, Ibn 
Mul^la and the brother of ‘^Ali, ^Abd al-Rahm5n, 
respectively were given it '^AU b. ^IsSL died in Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 334 (July-August 946). 

Btb Itograp hy\ Hilal al-S5bi^, Ktfab al- 
Wuzara^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 281 — 364; Yfil<:Qt, 
Irshad al-Aftb (ed. Margoliouth), V, 277 — 280; 
Ibn al-Tii:tat:5, al^Fakhrt (ed. Derenbourg), p. 
364 — 6, Tabart, iii 2190 sqq,\ ‘Arib (cd. de 
Goeje), passim; Ibn al-Athfr (ed. Tornberg), 
viii. see Index; Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar^ iii. 359 , 

Weil, Gesch. J, Chahfen^ li 544 sqq \ Muller, 
Der Isiarn im Morgen- nnd Abendland^ i. 533. 

(K. V ZE ITERSTltEN.) 

IBN al-BJAWZI, 'Abd al-Raiiman b. ^AlI 
B. Muhammad Abu ’l-Faraej (Abu 'l-Fada^il) 
Djamal al-DIn, an Arab author, Hanbab fakih, 
preacher and universal historian, born in 510 = 
1116 at Baghdad, settled there after the usual 
journeys of study, and died in 597 = 1200. His 
ardent devotion to his madhhab led to the strictest 
criticism of Tradition, he even prepared an edition 
of al-Ghazali’s IhylF purified of all w'eak traditions 
His literary activity covered all the knowledge of 
his time He exercised the greatest influence as a 
preacher (cf. Ibn IDjubair, 2"^^ ed , p 220 sqq)^ 
his numerous edifying woiks are recommended 
for public reading even by al-Subkl, MuHd al- 
Ni^am^ p. 163, 7. Brockelmann, Gescb , 1. 502 sq, 
gives a list of his writings. Of his history of the 
world, al-Muntazam wa-Multakat al-Multazam^ 
the most important of his works to us, there have 
since become known the mss. in Pans, Bibl Nat 
(Blochet, Catal de la ColL . . . Schefei ), N® 5909, 
in the Bntish Museum (Add 7320; s. Amedroz, 
Journ, Roy, As, Soc 1906, p. 851 sqq 1907, 
p. 19 sqq , cf. ibid 1 904, S. 273 sqq\ Damas- 
cus, Habib al-Zaiy5t, iChazd^tn al-Kutub ft Di- 
inashk etc , p. 78, 62 ; on the Stambul Mss 

s. Horovitz, Mttt Sent, Or. Spr , x , 6. The fol- 
lowing works from his pen are now also known 
l) Kailif al-Ntkab ^an al-Asmcf waUAlAab.^ cod 
Leid. 1487 (not yet catalogued), s. Uarbier de 
Meynard, Jotirn. As ^ 1907, 173 sqq 2) A^mar 
al-A^yan,^ Damascus, al-Zaiyat, p. 31, 28, 4, 

vgl Horovitz, op cit , x 43. 3) Mnkhtasar ^U^a- 
lat al-Mnntaztr,^ ^arh Hal al-Khadir.^ Damascus, 
al-Zaiyat, p. 33, N®. 63, i. 4) Dar^ al-JMwm wa 
U-Paim ft ^wm Yawm al-Ghatm.^ tbid p. 45, 
37i 3* 5) al-Mu^lana mm al-Mu(ijiiaba (from 
N®. 32 in Brockelmann?), tbtd p 37, NO 124, 2. 
6) Muthir al-Gharam al-Sakm ft Fado^tl al-Btka^ 
wa 'l-Amaktn,^ tbtd,,^ p 82, N® 46 7) Daryak al- 
Hhunub (so to be read) wa-Ka^hf a I- Ran (so to 
be read) ^an al-Kulub,^ s. C. Cnspo Moncada, / 
Codd, ar, nttovo fondo della Btbl, Vahc , NO. 1309. 8) 
al-Ma^alts., s Vollers, Katal. der is lam .... 
Hdss, zu Leipzig,^ N®. 1 66. 9) Nukat al-Ma^alis 
fi 'l-Wa% tbid,^ N®. 167. 10) T adbkir at al- Aykaz 
anon, extract from his Tab^trat a/- Damas- 
cus, al-Zaiyat, p, 82, N®. 63. 

Bibliography'. Ibn KhallikSn, ed. Bull^, 
343 5 Liber classium vtrorum auctore Da- 
habio.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 45, N^. 2 ; al-SuyUU, 
De Jnterpretibus Koram,^ p. 17, N®. 5; Wtts- 
tenfeld, Geschtchtschr ether p, 287. 

(C. Brockelmann). 


IBN al-JJJAWZI, Sibt, Shams al-DIn Abu 
'l-Mu?affar YUsuf b. KizoghlP, grandson of the 
preceding on his mother’s side. His father Kiz- 
oghln was a Turkish slave of the vizier Ibn Hu- 
baira [q. v.] and afterwards manumitted by him. 
YUsuf was born in 582 (1186) in Baghdad and 
brought up by his grandfather; he studied m 
his native city, set out to travel in 600 and finally 
became professor and preacher in Damascus, where 
he died in 684 (1257). He is the author of a 
universal history (not yet printed) in several vo- 
lumes, entitled MiFat al-Zaman fi Td?rlkh al- 
Ayan. The latter part of it covering the years 
495 — 654 has been reproduced in facsimile by 
J R. Jewett (Chicago 1907), while some extracts 
from the years 450 — 532 were given in the Re- 
cttetl des Hts tor tens des Crotsades.^ Hts tor tens Or ten- 
tattx,^ Vol. 111. p. 65 sqq, 

Btbltograp hy . in Brockelmann, Gesch, d. 

arab, Litt 1. 347 

IBN al-DJAZART, Sh ams al-DIn Abu ’l-Khair 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad B. ^AlI b YUsuf aL-DjazarI, an Arab 
theologian and authority on the read- 
ings {ktra^ai) of the Kurban, born at Damas- 
cus in the night of Friday/Saturday 251^1 Ramadan 
751 (30'k Nov. — Dec. 1350), know the Kui^Rn 
by heart by the year 763 (1363) and a yeai latci 
was able to recite pieces fiom it in prayei. After 
devoting some attention to Hadith, he studied the 
various ways of reading the KuCan, of which he 
mastered seven in 768 (1367) In the same year he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and thereafter went to 
Cairo where by the yeai 769 (1368) he had mastered 
thirteen ways of reading the Kurban. Retuining 
to Damascus he devoted himself to Hadith and 
law and studied under the two pupils of al-Dim- 
yati, al-Abarkuhi and al-Asnawi He then went back 
to Cairo to study rhetoric and the sources of law, 
and then w^ent to Alexandria to hear the pupils 
of Ibn ^Abd al-Salam. In 744 (1373) he received 
permission to deliver fatwas from Abu ’1-Fida^ 
Isma'il b. Kathlr, in 778 (1376) from DiyE^ al- 
Din, and in 785 (1383) from the Shaifeh al-Isl5m 
al-BulkinT 

After teaching Ktra^at for a period he was ap- 
pointed kM of Damascus m 793 (1391). But 
when his pioperty in Egypt was confiscated in 
798 (I795)> went to Brusa to the court of 
Sultan Bayazid b. ^Olhman. After the battle of 
Angora (end of 804 = 1402), he w»as sent by 
Timur to Kashsh m Transoxania, and latei to 
Samarkand, where he lectured publicly and met 
the Sharif al-Djurdjani. After Timur’s death in 
Sha^^ban 807 (Febr. 1405) Ibn al-gjazari went to 
Khorasan, then to Herat, Yazd, Isfahan and finally 
to Shiraz, where, after teaching for some time, he 
was appointed kadi by Pir Muhammad against 
his will. He then went to Basra and thence to 
Mecca and Medina (823 = 1420). After a stay 
of several years in these towns he returned to 
ShlrSz where he died on Friday the 9'k Rabi^ I 
833 (2nd Dec. 1429). 

He is the author of the following works: i. A7- 
tab al-Nashr fi 'l-Hira^ai al-ashr (Berlin, N®. 657; 
Escurial, Derenbourg, Les mss, arab,., N®. 129; 
Constantinople, . NOr-i ^OsmEnlya, N®. 97; Khed. 
Libr., A’Mr., i. 117; Tunis, Maktaba ^Abdalliya, 
i. 176); 2. Tahbir aUTaistr fi H-ICir^at.^ com- 
mentary on the Taisir of al-Dam on the readings 
of the Kurban (Khed. Libr,, /-'Mr., 1. 92; Berlin, 
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59® > Constantinople Nllr-i ‘H[)smanlya, N®. 6o) ; 

3. J'aiyibat al-Nasir fi U^Kirct^at al-as^r^ poem 
of 1000 Ra^az veises on the ten ways of reading 
the Kur^Sn, completed in Sha^bSn 799= Mai 1396 
(pr. Cairo 1282, 1307); 4. al-Durra al-mudiya 
fl jfCtr^at al-Ahmma al-mardiya^ poem 

of 241 Tavill verses, finished 823 = 1420; pr. Cairo 
12^5, 1308); 5. Htdayat (var. Q&ayat) ai-Ma- 
hara fl Ztyadat al^'asJiara^ poem on the same 
subject (Aya §ofya, N®. 39); 6 Afun^id aUMu- 
karrabtn wa-Mursh^d aU'fdhbtn^ treatise m seven 
chapters on the same subject (Berlin, N®. 656); 

7. 41 Tawll verses rhyming in la on 40 difficult 
questions of Kui^an readings (Berlin, N®. 526)*, 

8. al-Mukaddtma al-Djazariva^ a poem of iioRa- 
djaz verses on the recitation of the Kurban (pr. Cairo 
1282, 1307); 9 al-Tamhld ft ^Ilm al-Tadjwtd^ 
treatise on the recitation of the Kur^Sn, finished 
769= 1367 (Pans Bibl Nat., N®. 592,11.); 10. AV 

fayat al- Almost ft Ayat ya Ai du 'blaH^ on the diffe- 
rent ways of reciting Sura xi 46 (Khed. Libr., Fthr , 
vii, 578), II. Muhktasar Tabakat al-Kurrl^ al- 
musamma bt-Ghayai al-Nihaya^ the shorter of two 
works which the author devoted to the same sub- 
ject (Constantinople, Nur-i ^OsmJniya, N®. 85); 

1 2. Mukaddimat ^Ilm at-Hadlth^ on the technology 
of Hadiih (Berlin, Vcrz,^ N®. 1084); 13. al-Jhdaya 
tla Ma^altm aURiwaya^ a poem of 370 Radjaz 
veises on the tradition of Kur’an recitation preserved 
by the Kurban readeis (Escurial, Casiri, N®. 1786, 
1808), 14. ^Ikd al-Lc^ali fi '‘l-Ahadith aUmusalsala 
wal'^awali^ finished 808 = 1405 at Sljlraz (Pans, 
Bibl. Nat., N®. 4577, m. , a similar work is con- 
tained in N®, 4577, iv.); 15. al Rtsala al-bayanlya 
ft Hakk Abawat al-Nabi^ a treatise on the con- 
version of the parents of the prophet to Isidm 
(Berlin, N® 10343), 16. al~Mawhd al-kabh ^ a 
biogiaphy of the Prophet (Brit. Mus , StippL^ 
5 ^ 5 )) 17* aAShtfd' fi Sirat al-Nabl wa 

'I'iOiulafcP^ a Radjaz poem on the biogiaphy of 
the Prophet and the first four caliphs with a 
brief suivey of the history of Islam to the reign 
of Bayazid and the siege of Constantinople by 
the Tuiks, composed at the request of Pir Mu- 
hammad, ruler of ^iiaz, and finished on the 2$^*^ 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 798 = 30^1^ Sept. 1396 (Mss. in 
Brockclmann) , 18. al-Ht^n al-haun min Kalavi \ 
Satyid al-Mursalin^ a Hadith collection for use in 
players (pr. Cairo 1279, * 3 * 5 *? Algier 1328), 19. 
Mukhtasar al-Na^lha bt ^l~Adtllal al-^a/iika, a 
treatise on ethics based on Hadith texts (Khed. 
Libr., Fthr ^ vii. 564); 20. al~Zahr al-fd^th^ an 
exhortation to virtue (pr. Cairo 1305, 1310), 21. 
al-Imba fi Lawazini al-Kttaba^ a short treatise on 
calligraphy (Berlin, N®. 6), 22. 52 Radjaz verses 
on astronomy (Berlin, N®. 8159, 111.). 

Bibliography*. Tashkdpriizade, al-Shaka^ik 
al-Ni^mantya fl al-Dawlat al- Utkina- 

ftiya (on the margin of Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat.^ 
Cairo 1310), 1. 39, al-Suylitl, T<^bakat al-Huf- 
faz.^ XXIV., N®. 5; Muhammad ^Abd al-Haiy al- 
Luknawi,<2/-Abti^^i<^ al-bahiya fi Tarad^tm al-Ha- 
nafiya (Cairo 1324), p. I 4 ®i ^ WUsten- 
feld. Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber 
Journ. ^J., Ser. 9, lii. 259; Biockelmann, Gesch. 
d. ar. Lin.., ii. 201 sqq.\ Huart, Arab. Ltt,., 
London 1903, p. 356. (Moh. Ben Cueneb.) 
IBN DJAZLA, Abu 'AlI YahyX b. IsA of 
Baghdad, known in the West as Ben Gesla, was 
a Christian, but, under the influence of his Mu*- 
tazill schoolmaster, ^e turned Muhammadan on the 


iiffi QjumSdS II 466 (il^i' Febr. 1074). On ac- 
count of his fine handwriting he was employed as 
copyist by the HanafI Baghdad. He learnt 

medicine from Sa^id b. Hibat Allah, physician to 
the Caliph al-Mu^tadi. He lived m the Kar^ quarter 
of Baghdad and not only gave his services both 
to the people of that quarter and to his own ac- 
quaintances without reward, but supplied them with 
medicine as well. He died in Sha^hiin 493 (June 
1 100). His best known work is the Takwim al- 
AbdUn fi Tadbir al-Insan., tables in which diseases 
are arranged as are the stars in astronomical tables, 
of which a Latin version was printed at Strass- 
burg in 1532. He also drew up an alphabetical 
list of medicinal herbs and drugs called Minhadj 
al-Bayan fima yastePmtluhu 'l-Insan for the Caliph 
al-Muktadl. He composed, besides, a treatise against 
Christianity, and wrote verses. . 

Bibliography*. Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, ed. MUller, 

1. 255, Ibn al-Kiftl, Tc^rlkh al-JIukatna ed. 
Lippeit, p. 365 ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wusten- 
feld, N® Sfc, Wustenfeld, Geschichte d. atab. 
Aejzte u. Naturforscher., p. 84 ; Leclerc, 
de la midecine arabe., I, 493 sqq, ; Steinschneider, 
Polem, und apologei. Lit.., p, 57; Brockelmann, 
I, 485 cf. li. 705. (T. H. Weir.) 

IBN DJINNI, Abu ’l-Fath 'Uthm\n, was born 
m Mosul before 300 A H. (Probster, p. x , ca. 320), 
the son of a Greek slave belonging to Sulaiman 
b. Fahd b. Ahmad al-Azdi. His teacher was the 
Basri Abu ‘^All al-Farisi al-FasawT, with whom he 
was associated for forty years till the latter’s death, 
partly at the court of Saif al-Dawla in Halab and 
partly at the court of ‘Adud al-Dawla in Peisia; 
according to Yakut, he held the post of Katib al- 
Inslia' at the court of the latter and his successor. 
In both places he w’as on friendly terms with al- 
Mutanabbl, with whom he discussed grammatical 
questions and on whose Diwan he wrote a corn- 
men taiy. He also sought other teachers (Rescher, 
p. 5 sq,). He succeeded al-FUnsi in Baghdad and 
died in 392 :i= 1002 He devoted himself especially 
to grammar and is celebrated as the most learned 
authority on tasjif.^ he occupied a position mid- 
way between the Kufa and Basra schools. Ills 
most important works are KttUb Stir al-^tnlPa 
wa-Asiar al-Balagha (on Arabic vowels and 
consonants) and Kitab al-Khas^t^ fi ^Ihn U^ul 
al-^Arabtya., besides other philological works he 
also wrote poems. 

Bibliography*. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischcn Littcratur., 1. 125 ry., G. FlUgel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Arabci.,p 248 — 
252; E. Probster, Ibn Gtnnfs Kitab al-Mugta- 
^ab {Lctpztger Semitisttsche Studten., 1.3, I 9 ® 4 )i 
O Rescher, Studien uber Ibn dinni {Zetfsehr, f. 
Assyriologie., Vol. xxiii , 1909 ') P* ^ — 54 ) i 
Khallikan, Wafayat al-A^yan., ed. Wustenfeld, 
IV. N®. 423, Yakut, Ir$had al-Arib (Gibb Me- 
morial), V. 15—32 (his works, p. 29 — 32). 

(J. Pedersen.) 

IBN DJUBAIR, Abu ’l-Husaln Muhammad 
B. Ahmad ai.-KinanI, Arab tiaveller, born 
at Valencia in 540 (1145)) studied fikh and 
haditk at Jdtiva, to which his family belonged. 
As secretary to the governor of Granada AbU 
Sa^d b. ‘^Abd al-Mu"min, he is said to have been 
forced to drink wine on one occasion and to 
atone for this sm he undertook a pilgrimage. 
From Granada he set out in 1183 via Tarifa to 
Ceuta and thence by ship to Alexandria. As the 
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Christians barred the usual way to Mecca he had 
to travel by Cairo, KCs, ‘^AidhSb and Ejidda. He 
afterwards visited Medina, KQfa, BaghdSd, MSsul, 
Aleppo, and Damascus and then embarked at Acre 
for Sicily to return to Granada via Cartagena in 
1185. He travelled in the East on two further 
occasions, 585—587 (1189 — 1191) and 614 (1217), 
but on the latter journey he only reached Alexan- 
dria, where he died. His description of his tra- 
vels is one of the most important works in Arabic 
literature, and is also particulary important for 
the history of Sicily under William the Good. Cf. 
M. Amari, Voyage en Stale sous le regne de Guil- 
laume le Bon^ texte arabe sutvt cTune traduction 
et de notes ^ 1846, and his Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Sicula^ edition of the Arabic text by Wright, 
Leiden 1852, new edition by de Goeje, 1907 
(Gibb Memorial, vol, v.); Italian transl. by Schia- 
parelli: Vtaggia in Ispagna^ Sictlta^ Strta e Pale- 
stina^ Mesopotamia^ Arabia^ Egitto etc.^ 1906. 

Bibliography'. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 
btbltogr..^ p, 267 sqq. (further references there); 
Brockelmann, Geschtchte etc., i. 478. 

IBN DUJ^MAK, §arim al-DIn IbrXhIm b. 
Muhammad al-Mi§rI (the name is derived from 
the Turkish tukmak “hammer”, cf. HadjdjI Kha- 
lifa, 11. 102) was a zealous Han aft and wrote a work 
on the (abahat of the Hanafts, Nazm al- Dj uman^ 
in 3 volumes, the first of which deals with Abu 
Hanifa (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 136, vi, 3 1 7); on ac- 
count of his depreciatory references to al-§hafi^I 
he was flogged and thrown into prison. His history 
of Egypt, Nuzhat al^An^m.^ in about 12 vols. to 
the year 779, was of the greatest importance (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, 11. 102 ; vi. 323 , G. Weil, Gesch. d, Chaltfen.^ 
IV, vii. sq ). By command of the SultSn al-Malik 
al>Z 3 hir Barkuk he wrote a history of the rulers of 
Egypt to the year 805 ; he further wrote a separate 
history of this Sultan, ^Ikd al-l^xa'wlihir fi Sirat 
al-Maltk al^Zahtr Barkuk^ abbreviated under the 
title YanbiP al'-Mazahtr (HSdjdjI Khalifa, 11. 102; 
iv. 230; VI 514). According to Hadjdji Khalifa, his 
historical works were largely utilised by al-^Aini 
and al-^Askalani (i, 442; ii. 118). A work now 
lost dealt with Cairo and Alexandria. He wrote a 
large work on 10 cities of Islam, Ktfnb aUlntt^ar 
li-Wasiiat ^Ikd al-Amsar^ devoting one volume 
to each city ; of these the volumes describing Cairo 
and Alexandria are preserved in Cairo and have 
been published by Vollers. According to VoUers 
(p. 4) he used better authorities than al-MakrizI. 
The latter, for a time his pupil, did not use his 
work, according to Vollers. Ibn Dukm 3 k wrote 
a work on §afi biographies, al^KunUz al-mak&fiya 
fi Tc^rikh al^^uflya.^ also a book on the organi- 
sation of the army, Tard/uman al-Zamdn (HSdjdjl 
Kl^allfa, ii. 277), and a book on the interpretation 
of dreams, Far^id al-Faw^td (/. iv. 392). Ac- 
cording to al-SuyuJI, Husn al-Muhadara fi Akhbar 
Mi^r wa U-Kahira.^ i. 255, he died m 790 == 1388, 
aged over 80; so also HSdjdjl Khalifa, i. 447; ii. 
Z02, 277; but in any case he was still alive in 
793 (s* Vollers, Introduction) and Hadjdji Khalifa 
elsewhere gives the date of his death as 809 = 
1406 (ii. 149; iv. 230, 392; vi. 323, 357, 514). 

Bibliography, Wttstenfeld, Die Geschuht- 
schreiber der Araber^ N®. 457; Vollers, Descrip- 
tion de PEgypte par Ibn Douhmak [Bibliotheque 
Khidwtale\ Cairo 1893). (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN d-DUMAINA, "Abd AllXh b. ^Ubaid 
AllXh b. Ahmad, Abu ’1/-SarI, an Arab poet 


of the clan of ^Amir b. Taim All&h of 
Very little is known of his life. In the Kit. al- 
Agjmni it is related that he treacherously slew 
Muzahim b. ^Amr, a relative of his wife Hamma^ 
who had relations with her and had reviled him 
in a poem, and then strangled Hammfi^ and beat to 
death her little daughter. Ibn al-Dumaina was ar- 
rested on the accusation of l^anSh, the murdeaed 
man’s brother, but was released for want of evidence. 
A long time afterwards he was attacked in TabRla, 
while reciting his poems, by MusSib, another brother 
of MuzShim, and mortally wounded. According to 
another tradition, a (second?) attempt by Mus^^ab 
on his life in the market place of al-Abla^ was 
successful. If the Ahmad b. Isma^Il, mentioned in 
Aghanl.^ XV. 153, 9 sqq..^ is identical with the go- 
vernor of Mecca who appears in Tab., iii. 740, Ibn 
al-Dumaina was a contemporary of al-Raghld. 

His poems where highly prized and several 
were set to music. The Mss. Berl., Verz..^ N®. 747 ^i 
1., and N®. 8255, i., are said to contain several 
of his kasidas with biographical details. Al-Zubair 
b. Bakkar wrote a Kit. Akhbar Ibn al-Dumatna 
as did Ibn Abl TShir Taifur {Fihr..^ p. ill, x2 
*47 0 -. 

Bibliography'. K. al-Aghani *, xv. 1 5 1 
and Ind. , Ibn Kutaiba, K. al-^Shfr (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 458 Hamasa (ed Freytag), p. 541, 598 

604 606, 620 (Egypt, ed. 1296, ui,, 

1 15 J^., 170 sq..^ 176 jy., 178, 191); ^Abd al-’ 
Rahim al-'Abbasi, Ma^ahtd al-Tanst^.^ Ms Ley- 
den, p. 82 — 86 (Cairo 1274 [p. 74], 13x6). 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN DURAID, AbU Bakr Muhammad b al- 
Hasan b ^AtXhiya al-AzdI (on the name Dm aid, 
see Hamasa.^ ed, Freytag, p. 377 1. m.), according 
to his own account, a native of KahtSn, was bom 
m the reign of al-Mu^ta§im in 223 = 837 m 
Basra (m the Stkka ^lih). He studied in Basra 
under such teachers as Abu Hgtim al-Sidjistanl, 
al-RiySshl, al-UshnandSnl and al-Asma^l’s nephew. 
In 257, when the Zand] were massacring in Basra, 
he escaped the danger and w^ent with his uncle 
al-Hasan ( others al-Husam ) , who had under- 
taken his education, to ^Oman where he spent 
12 years. He then went to Djazirat Ibn 'Omar 
(read this for 'UrnSra; Ibn Khallikan has Basra) 
and thence to F 5 rs, where he stayed at the court 
of the Mikalids as their favourite and was chiet 
of a DlwSn. He compiled for them a Kttab al- Dj am- 
hara fi ^Ilm al-Lugha.^ which is dedicated to 
Abu ’l-'AbbSs Ismael b. 'Abd Allah b. MikSi 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. N®. 4202), and he wrote in 
honour of the Mikalids his famous poem MaJk^tira 
(on the difference between Ibn Hishfina, al-Mas'udi, 
and Ibn KbalUhan with regard to the names ot 
the corresponding Mikalids see Axel Moberg, Ge- 
dichte von ^Obeidallah b, Ahmed al-Mlkali^ Leip- 
zig, 1908, p. 10). He had older models for this 
kind of poetry, in which each verse ends in an 
alif mak^Ura (see al-Mas'fldl, MurU^^.^ viii. 304) 
and was himself imitated by his successors; this 
poem has been several times annotated and pu- 
blished. When the Mlklllids were deposed in 308 = 
920 and migrated to KhurSsgn Ibn Duraid went 
to Baghdad ; here he was recommended by al- 
Kbuwarl to the Caliph al-Muktadir and received 
from him a pension of 50 dinars a month. In 
spite of the fact that he was a noted spendthrift 
and winedrinker, he reached a great age. When 
90 he was seized with paralysis; he recovered 
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however and lived two more years in spite of a 
second shock. He died in 321 =933 on the same 
day as al-Djubba^I and was buned in the ‘^AbbS- 
slya cemetery in Baghdad. He is represented as 
the most learned philologist of his time and, the 
best critic of poetry, he is also called i^lamu 
wa-asA^aru Besides the great 

dictionary, aUZ^amhara^ he wrote on various spe- 
cial branches of lexicography, e. g. Kitab al^Sar^i 
wa U-Lt^am (ed. Wright, in Opuscula Arabtca^ 
Leiden 1859), two books on the horse, one on 
weapons, on clouds and rain, on ambiguous expres- 
sions useful for one forced to swear an oath (Kttab 
al-Malahtn^ ed. Thorbecke, Heidelberg 1882) etc. 
His philology was to him a patriotic duty; against 
people like the Shu^nbiya he wrote the Kttab al- 
Iskttkak (ed. WUstenfeld, Gottingen 1854) to ex- 
plain the etymological connections of Arab names 
(see Goldziher, Muhammadanische Studten^ 1. 209). 
Among his pupils were al-ShirSfl, al-Marzubani, 
Abu ’1-Faradj ‘'All al-lsbah5nl. 

Btb Ito gr ap hy\ Ibn KhalltkSn , Wafayat 
al^A^yan^ ed. WUstenfeld, N®. 648 ; Wustenfeld, 
Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen^ *853, 
P' 3*3 -^^*5 Kttab al-Fihrist^ ed. Flugel, p. 
61 — 62; Abu U-Fidfi, Annates^ ed. Adler, ii. 
376 sq , , de Sacy, Anthologie grammaticale arabe^ 
Pans 1829, p 131 , 1(^6 ^ Al-Makfura al^Durai- 
dlya^ Abu Been . , . Ibn Doreidi . . . Poemahon^ 
ed. E. Scheidius, Harderovici, 1768; Carmen Mak^- 
sura dictum . . . Ibn Doreidi . . , ed. L. Nanne- 
stad Boisen, Copenhagen 1829 (with commen- 
tary [incomplete] and biography by Ibn HishSm), 
Mas'udi, Murudj al-Dkahab^ ed. Pans, viii. 304; 
Abu ’ 1 -Mah 5 sin Ibn Tagri Bardl, al^Nudjum 
aUZdhtra^ Lugduni 1861, p. 256 — 258; Flugel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber^ 1862, 
p. Ill ; Yakut, Irshfld al^Arib tla Md'rifat al^ 
Adlb (Gibb Memorial, vi.), vi. 483 — 494, Broc- 
kelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur^ 
1. HI sq, (J. Pedersen.) 

IBN FADL ALLAH. [See FADL ALLXH.] 

IBN FAIDLAN, properly Ahmad b. FadlSn b. 
al-^AbbSs b. Rashid b. HammAd, Arab author, 
composer of an account (risala) of the embassy 
sent by the Caliph al-Mu^tadir to the king of the 
Volga BulghSrs [cf. bulghar, i. 786 fqq,] As he 
was a client (jnawla) of the Caliph and of the 
conqueror of Egypt Muhammad b. SulaimSn [see 
CAIRO, 1. 818^] he was certainly not of Arab 
origin. He seems to have taken part in the embassy 
as a theologian and authority on religious matters. 
The real ambassador appointed by the government 
was Susan al-RassI, a client of Nudhair al-Ha- 
raml mentioned by Arib (ed. de Goeje, p. 58) 
The embassy left Baghdad on the iiti» §afar 309 
(2is‘ June 921), went first to Bukhara, thence to 
Kh^ arizm, and only then to the land of the Bul- 
ghars, the capital of which was reached on the 
I2‘b Muharram 310 May 912). Nothing is 

known of the route or time of the return to Bagh- 
dad; as little is known of the life of the author 
of the Ris^la, The latter seems to be used as 
early as the iv*^h (xth) century by al-Is^akhri and 
al-Mas^Udf; it is expressly quoted and extracts 
given by Yakut (s. v. Itil, Basbgbird, Bulghar, 
Khazar, and RUs); the work is only 

known to later writers fiom these quotations, al- 
though Yakut (i. 113,15) mentions specially that 
in his time the RisTlia was extant m numerous 
copies. Cf. C. Brockelmann, Gesch» der arab, LitL^ 


i. 227 sq , ; Bar. V. Rosen, Prolegomena k novomu 
izdaniju Ibn FUdlana {Zapiski Vost Otd, Imp. 
Russk, Arii. Ob^ib.^ XV. 39 r^.); bibliographical 
references also there. (W. Barthold.) 

IBN al-FA1^IH, Abu Bakr A^mad b. Mu- 
ijEAMMAD B. Is^A^ al-HamadhXnI, Arab geo- 
grapher, wrote a comprehensive KitUb al^Bul^ 
dan^ about the year 290 (903), which is often 
quoted by al-Mukaddasl and Yakut. The work itself 
IS lost; a compendium prepared from it which, ac- 
coiding to de Goeje, is possibly the work of a 
certain ^All b. Hasan al-^aizarl (about 4x3 =: 
1022) was published by the latter scholar in 1885 
(Bibl, Geogr. Arab.^ Vol. v.). He is further said 
to have written a book on the best poets of his 
time. Practically nothing is known of the life of 
the author; to the few data collected by de Goeje 
in his Praefatio may be added a bnef notice in 
Yakut’s IrsKdd al-Arib^ ed. Margoliouth, ii. 63, 
from which it appears that he and his father were 
both celebrated as traditionists. 

B tbliogrgip hy\ given in the article. 

IBN AL-FARApi, Abu ’l-WalId ‘^Abd AllXh 
B. Muhammad b. YUsuf b Nasr al-AzdI b. al- 
FaradI, an Arab biographer, born in the 
night of the Dhu ’1-KaMa 351 = 22n<l/23rd 
Dec. 962 in Cordova, studied law and tradition 
there as well as literature and history, particularly 
with Abu Zakariya YahyA b. Malik b. 'A^dh and 
with the kadi Muhammad b. YahyU b. *Abd al- 
^Aziz, known as al-Khariaz. 

In 382 (992) he made the pilgrimage and on 
his way attended the lectures of the jurist Ibn 
Abi Zaid al-Kairawfini and Abu ’1-Hasan ^Ali b. 
Muhammad b. lOialaf al-K5bisI in Kairawan and 
also studied in Cairo, Mecca and Medina. Returning 
to Spain he taught for a time in Cordova and 
then became kadi of Valencia m the reign of 
the MarwSmd Muhammad al*Mahdl. During the 
conquest and sack of Cordova by the Berbers he 
was murdered in his house on Monday the 
Shawwal 403 = 20*^1 April 1013. His body was 
not found till the fourth day after his death in 
a heap of rubbish , already so disfigured and 
decomposed that it had to be buried wnthout 
washing and without a winding-sheet. It is said 
that on his pilgrimage to Mecca Ibn al-Faradi 
seized the covering of the Ka'ba and prayed God 
that he might die a martyr’s death, but after- 
wards regretted his prayer when he thought of 
the horrors of a violent end, although he hesi- 
tated to recall his petition out of reverence for 
the pact he had made with God. He had an 
extensive knowledge of law, Hadffli, literature, and 
history and had collected a valuable bbraiy on 
his travels. Only one work of his has survived, a 
Kitab TiPriiJt ^Ulaml^ al-Andalus^ a collection 
of biographies of the Arab scholars of Spain (ed. 
by Codcra, Bibl. Ar.-Hisp,^ vii. viii., Madrid 1891), 
Bibliography'. Ibn KhallikSn , WafayUt 
(Cairo 1310), i. 268; al-Dhahabl, Tadhhirat al- 
Huffdz (Ilaidarfibad n. d.), lii. 277; al-Makkarl, 
Nafh al-Ti^ (Cairo 1302), 1. 383; Ibn Bash- 
kuwid, al-$ila^ p. 248, N®. 567, Ibn Farhiln, 
al-DibHii (FSs 1316), p. 149; al-Fath b. I£h5- 
kan, Mapnah al-^An/us (Constantinople 1302), 
p. 57; al-pabbl, Bughyat al-Multamis^ p, 321, 
N®. 888; al-SuyntI, T<^baknt al-Huffn^^ xib. 51; 
wustenfeld, Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber^ 
p. 55, N®. i6S; Coders, Aben Alfaradhi Hist. 
Vir. Doet..^ Vol. ii. {Bibl. Arab.-Hisp..^ viii.), 
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preface; Pons Boigues, Ensayo Ho-hibliografico^ 

p. 105, N®. 71; Brockelmann, i. 338; Huart, 

Arabic Lit,^ p, 203. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN FARAP al^ISHBIlY, whose full name 
was ShihXb al-DIn Abu *l-^AbbXs Ahmad b. 
Far AH B. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-LakiimI al- 
ISHBlLl al«Shah% born in 625 (began 10^^ De- 
cember 1227) at Sevilla (Ishbiliya), was taken 
prisoner m 646 (began 26fJ» Apiil 1248) by the 
Franks (al-Ifrandj) i. e the Spaniards under Fer- 
dinand III the Saint, of Castile (1217 — 1252) 
at the conquest of the Spanish capital of the Al- 
mohads [q v ], Seville, but escaped and afterwards 
went, m the sixth decade of the century (650 
= 1252 to Egypt , after hearing the most 
celebrated teachers of Cairo, he studied under those 
of Damascus, where he settled and gave lectures in 
the Umaiyad mosque, as a great authority on Tra- 
dition, while he declined the professorship offered 
him in the school of Tradition, Dar al-Hadith 
al-Nflriya. Among those who heard him were al- 
DimySti (cf al-Kutubi, Fawat aUWafayat^ 11 17), 
al-YuninI [q. v.], al-Mukatill, al-Nabulusi, Abii Mu- 
hammad b. al-Walld, al-Birz^i [q. v ], and notably 
the great authority on history and tradition al- 
Dhahabi [q. v ]. He died in the tuibe of Umm 
al-Sfilih of diairhoea (bt U~tsbalJ on the Dju- 
mada II 699= 19^1 February 1300. Nur al-Suyuti, 
Tabakat al-Mufassirin (ed. Meursinge), N®. 88, 
(wrongly) makes our Ibn Farah the son of an- 
other, the well-known author of the eschatological 
Tadhktra bt Ahwal al-Mawta wa Umur al-Akhtra 
and of the great Kur^gn-commentary, Djamil Ahkam 
al-KuFan^ Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Bakr b. 
Farah (al-MaVkari, 1 600, wrongly b. Fardj) al- 
Ansari al-Malikl al-Kurtubi, died 9^^ ShawwSl 
67i = 29fhApnl 1273. 

Ibn Farah al-Ishbili’s most celebrated work is 
the scholastic didactic poem on 28 technical expres- 
sions of the science of Tradition in 20 (Hfidijdji 
Khalifa, vi 190, wrongly gives 30) Tawll verses 
with the rhyme-letter ( rawi ) I (hence Laniiyd) in 
the form of a love-poem , so that it was described 
correctly by al-Safadl* in al-Makkari, 1 819, as a 
Kaslda ghazaliya fl Alkab al-Hadlth (a love-poem 
on technical expressions of Tradition) (Brockel- 
mann’s quotation, 1. 372, al-Makljari, 1 819, 1. 819). 
It is usually called Mitnzumat Ibn Fa} ah or Gha- 
rami Sahlh after the two opening woids of the 
first verse . Gharami sahik^*» wa 'l-Ra^d fika 
mu^dalu — wa~JJuznl wa-DamH mursaV***^ wamu- 
salsalu “My longing is real, but my desire which 
is set on thee is difficult to gratify; my misery 
unceasing, my tears uninterrupted,”. 

The text of the Kasida was first printed by 
Krehl in al-Maklj^arl’s AnaUctes^ i. 819 sq, (from 
al-SafadI) and again in al'-Mutun^ Cairo 

P‘ 5* al-Subki’s 'fabakdt al~ 

ShajHiya al-kubrd^ v. 12 sq. (Cairo 1324= 1906-7), 
where only 18 verses are given. The commentary 
of ^Izz al-Dfn AbU ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. JQjaraa'a al-Kin5nI, died 816 = 1413, 
Zawdl al^Tarah fi ^harh Man^umat Ibn Farah^ 
IS published by Fr. Risch, Leiden 1385 (there 
is another Ms. not yet used, in the British Mu- 
seum, Cat, Cod, Orient,,, li. N®, 169, u.); in 
the notes there is also published almost the en- 
tire commentary of Sfiams al-Din AbS ^Abd Allah 
b. *^Abd al-HSdl aI-Malj:disI, died 744 = 1 343 (s. 
al-DbahabI, J'ab, al-Huffdz,, ed. Wiistenfeld, xxi. 
N®. 12) from the Mss. Leiden, Cat, Cod, Or,,, iv., N®. 


1749, and Gotha, N®. 578 (s. Pertsch, v. 30). We 
may also mention that Berlin, Vert,,, N®. 1055, Tdli^ 
^alU ManzUmat Ibn Farah,, gloss on Ibn Farah’s 
poem of the year 894 = 1489, is not a gloss on 
^Izz al-DTn*s commentary, as Brockelmann says, 
but belongs to the poem itself ; Cairo i. 2, 250, 
contains the commentary of Muhammad b. Ibi5- 
hlm b. Khalil Q.UTitS.1 (Hointt,, Ftettonnatre,,^, l $4. 
and 899) al-MSlikl, died 937 = 1530-1, al-Bah-- 
djat al-saniya fi Hall abIsFarat al-Sunniya, The 
principal msba of the commentator YahyS b, ^Abd 
al-Rahman al-Isfah5ni, 1. e. al-KarSft, by which alone 
he is often quoted, is not given by Brockelmann 
[Palis 4267, 1. 4257, 1. {Cat, de Slane)]. Muham- 
mad b. al-Amir al-Katljrr m Brockelmann is rather 
Muhammad (b. Muhammad) al-Amir al-Kabir, ac- 
cording to Berlin, Verz,,, N®. 1056. 

Besides Ibn Farah’s didactic poem there is also 
a commentary by him on al-Nawawl’s [q. v.] 40 
Traditions, ^arh al-arldin Iladlth^^^ al-Nazva- 
wiya,, Berlin, N® 1488-9 

Bibliography Given in text. 

(C. F. Seybold) 

IBN FARHUN, Burhan al-Din IbrXhim b. 
^AlI b Muhammad b. Abu ’l-KAsim b. Muham- 
mad B. FarhUn al-Ya'marI, a Maliki jurist 
and historian, descendant of a family belonging 
to Uiyan, a village near Jaen in Spam, was born 
in Medina, where he died, heavily in debt, on the 
10“' Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 799 = 4^^' Sept. 1397, as the 
result of paralysis of his left side 

In addition to his father, his teachers were his 
father’s brother, Abu Muhammad SJjaraf al-Din al- 
Asnawi, Djamal al-Din al-Damanhuri Muhammad 
b 'Arafa, and the latter’s son, whose teaching 
Ibn Farhnn leceived on his pilgrimage in 792 = 
1390, and others. He often visited Cairo and m 

792 (1390) Jerusalem and Damascus. In Rabi*^ II, 

793 = Mai ch 1391 he became kadi of Medina. 
As a devout Muslim he frequently recited the 
Kurban and often repeated the Kur’anic prayers 
{wird),, he also reintroduced the Maliki rite into 
Medina. He is the author of the following works: 
I. Taburat al-Hukkam fi U^ul al-Akdtya wa 
Mandhtdq al-Ahkam,, a treatise on legal practice 
according to the Maliki school (pr. Cairo 1301, 
1302, Bill 5k 1300); 2. al-Dibad^ al-mudhhab fi 
Mclrifat A^yan ^UlaiiicV' al-Madhhab,, a collection 
of about 630 biogiaphies of Maliki jurists com- 
piled from about 20 works detailed at the end 
and finished in Sha^ban 761 = June 1360 (ac- 
cording to Codera, m 857 = 1453 the text was 
revised cf. also Houtsma, Catal, d'une Coll, de 
manuscr , etc., Leiden 1889, N". 204; pr. F5s 1316, 
Cairo 1329). This work is often quoted as Taba- 
kat Ulam^ all Arab oder Tabakat al-Maltktya ; 
3 Durar (var. Nubdhat) al-Ghawwas fi Muha- 
darat al-lCJiazoa^^,, a collection of riddles on va- 
rious points of Mllikl law (Khed. I.ibr., Fthr,,, lii. 
187), 4. Tashil al-muhimmat fi Shark Dj ami^ 
al-Ummahat,, a commentary on the legal handbook 
of Ibn al-Hadjib (Brit. Mus., Cat,,, N®. 872, ix,). 

B ibltograp hy\ Ahmad B5bd, Natl al- 
Ibtthatiy (F5s 1317), p. 5; do., Kifayat al-Muh- 
ta^ (Ms. of the Madrasa in Algier), f® 33 v®; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtschretber der Araber,, 
p. 1 91, N®. 448; I'ons Boigues, Ensayo bio- 
btbltografico,, p. 348, N®. 298; Fagnan, Les 
T'abakat maliki tes in Homenaje d D, Fr, Co- 
dera,, p. no; Brockelmann, Gtsch, der arab. 
Lit,,, ii. 175 263; R. Basset, Recherches 
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btbliogr, sur les sources de la Salouat al-Anfds^ 
Algiers 1909, p. 9 — 11. 

(Moh» Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN aItFARID. [See '^omar n. al-fXrid.] 

IBN PARIS, Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad b. FAris 
B, ZakarIyA b. Muhammad b. HabIb, philolo- 
gist and grammarian of the school of 
K u f a, died at al-Raiy in Safar 395 = Nov.-Dee. 
1004. The date and place of his birth are unknown 
but it IS supposed that he was boin in a village 
named Kursuf in the district of al-Zahra. He 
studied m Kazwin, Hamadhan, Baghdad, and on 
the occasion of his pilgrimage, in Mecca. Among 
his teachers we may specially mention his father, 
who was a philologist and Shafi^I jurist, AbU 
Bakr .\hmad b. al-Hasan al-!^ahb, Abu ’i-Hasan 
'All b. ibrahTm al-KattSn, Abu 'Abd Allah Ahmad 
b. Tahir al-Munadjdjim, etc. 

After teaching foi some time in HamadbaR, 
where the celebrated Badl^ al-Zaraan al-Hamadhani 
was his pupil, the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla sum- 
moned him to al-Raiy as tutor to his son Madjd 
al-Dawla Abu Talib. Originally an adherent of 
the Shafi'l school, he afterwards went over to the 
Maliki. He was so generous that he fiequently 
gave the clothes he was wearing to the poor. 

The Sahtb Ibn 'Abbad, who out of modesty 
called himself his pupil, declared that the works 
of Ibn bans were fiee from error Although he 
himself was of Persian origin, Ibn Fans defended 
the Arab grammarians in their controversies with 
the ghu^ubis. 

He left the following works . I. KtlM al-Mud^mal 
fi 'I’Lugka^ an Arabic dictionary arranged after the 
first radical (Mss. cf Brockelmann, /. r), 2. al- 
Sahtbi fl Ftkh al~Lug}ia wa-Sutmn al-^Arab ft 
Kalamtha^ treatise on Arabic literatiiie, lexico- 
logy and syntax (pr Cairo 19 lo), 3 KiM al- 
Thalatha^ in which the author endeavours to piove 
that words of 3 like consonants, in wduch 3 com- 
binations are possible, are synonymous (Derenbourg, 
Les mss, arab, de VFsc,,^ 363, 3), 4 Awd;az 
al-Siyar li~K&air a brief biography of 

the Prophet (8 pp Bombay n. d.); 5 Dhamm 
al-Kha{a^ fi a treatise on poetic license 

(Berlin, Verz, N“. 7181), 6. A'tlab al-Itba^ wa 
' LMuzawadia,^ a collection of words which have 
similar foim and are used in inseparable pairs (ed 
by Brunnow in Orient, Siudten,^ Th, Noldeke zum 
•JO Geburtstag geiutdmet,^ Giessen 1906), 7 Kitab 
al-Natruz^ Habib al-Zaiyat, KhaztLtn al-Kutub fi 
Dtmashk etc., p. 29, N‘‘. 9, 3*, 8. Kitab al~Lainat,^ 
P- 33 , N''. 71, 2. 

Btbltography', Ibn KhallikSn, Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), 1. 35; al-SuyUtI, fabakat al^Mu- 
fasstrtn^ p. 4, N^. 6, do., Bughyat al~Wt^at 
(Cairo 1326), p. 153*, al-AnbSri, Nuzhat al- 
Ahbbd* (Cairo 1294), p. 392; Ibn Faihun, aL 
Dlbadj! (Fas 1316), p. 49 , al-Jha^alibi, YatJmat 
al^Dahr (Damascus 1304), lii. 214; Yakut, /r- 
$had al-Arib,^ ii. 6 sqq,,^ biography of Ibn Fans 
at the beginning of the edition of his work <?/- 
^hibt fi Fi^h aLLugha etc., see above*, Fliigel, 
Dte grammatischen Schttlen der Ataber^ p. 247; 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab, Lttt,,^ i. 130; 
Huart, Arab, Lit,,^ London 1903, p. 159 sq, 
(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN at-PURAT, the name of several persons 
who filled high offices of state. 

I. Abu ’l-Hasan ‘^AlI b. Muhammad b. MUsX 
B. al-Hasan b. ai-FurXt, born in 241=855. 


‘AH belonged to the district of al-Nahrawan ^d 
was first of all secretary of State in BaghAd. 
After the unsuccessful attempt to place Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz [q. v.l on the throne, ‘All was appointed 
vizier in RabP I 296 (December 908) by the Ca- 
liph al-Muktadir and became the real ruler. In 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 299 (July 912) he was dismissed 
on the pretext that he had arranged a raid on the 
capital with the rapacious Bedouins. To make his 
former favourite harmless, the Caliph had him im- 
prisoned and confiscated his vast wealth. He man- 
aged to regain the Caliph’s confidence however 
and was set free in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 304 (June 917) 
and restored to office. The wars and extravagances 
of the vizier brought the finances of the State 
into disorder and this brought about his fall. In 
2 jum 5 d 5 I 306 (November 918) he was dismis- 
sed for a second time, imprisoned and had all his 
property confiscated. He succeeded m being par- 
doned again through the influence of his son al- 
Muhassin and in Rabf II 31 1 (August 923) the 
Caliph made hlfh vizier for the third time. His ava- 
ricious and revengeful nature made him so hated 
however that al-Muktadir had finally to get rid 
of him. Im RabI I 312 Qune 924) ‘All and al- 
Muhassin weie arrested and executed on l3fl‘Rabi' 
II of the same year (July 924). 

Btbltography Hilal al-Sabi^, Kttab al~ 
IVtizara^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 8 sqq, ; Ibn Khalh- 
kan (ed. Wustenfeld), N®. 498 (transl. by de 
Slane, 11. 355 sqq,),^ Ibn al-Tiklaka, al-Fakkrl (ed. 
Derenbourg), p. 360 sqq,,^ ‘Arib (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 28—37, 6i-— 77, 100, 109 — 121, Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tornberg), via ii — 15, 47 sq„^ 72 
sqq 81 — 83, loi — 1 14; Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar,^ 
ill. 359 Weil, Gesch d, Chaltfen,^ 11. 540 — 
556, Muller, Der Islam tin Morgen^ und Abend* 
land,, 1. 533 sq 

2 Abu '^Abd Allah (or AbU ’L-KnAry^B) Dia‘- 
far b. Muhammad, brother of the preceding. After 
‘Ali b. al-Fur 5 t had been appointed vizier in 296 
(908), he entrusted his brothei with the admini- 
stration of the finances of the eastern and western 
provinces, Accoiding to the usual dale Djafar 
died as early as Shawwal 297 (Juni-July 910). 
His office was then divided between the vizier’s 
two sons, al-FadI and al-Muhassin, so that the 
former administered the eastern and the latter the 
western provinces. 

Bib Itography', Hilal al-SabF , Kttab al* 
WnzartP (ed. Amedroz), p. 204, 237, 256; 
‘Ailb (ed. de Goeje), p. 29, 34*, Weil, Gesch, 
d, Chaltfcn,, n. 546. 

3. Abu ’l-Fath al-Fadl b. T)ja'far b. Mu- 
hammad, son of the preceding, born in Sha^ban 
279 (November 892), also called Ibn Hinzaba after 
his mother Hinzaba, a Greek slave. In 320 (932) he 
was appointed vizier by al-Muktadir, but absolute 
anarchy was then reigning in the capital and, as 
the new vizier was not able to cope with the 
situation, he had to call in the aid of Mu^nis, the 
commander of the body guard. When the latter 
advanced in the town, the Caliph was persuaded 
to go out against him. Al-Muktadir’s troops were 
defeated and he himself slain. Al-Fadl thus lost 
his office. He was appointed collector of taxes 
for Egypt and Syria under the caliphate of al- 
Ra^i ; the actual ruler however was not the Caliph 
but the Amir al-UmarS^ Muhammad b, RS^ik* In 
324 (936) or 325 (937) the latter induced the 
Caliph to make al-Fadl vizier; but he was weak 
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and not fitted for such a post and by the next 
ySi we find him begging pei mission from Ibn 
Rfi’iV to retire to Syria to attend to the revenues 
of that province and of Egypt. Ibn Mu^a sue* 
ceeded him as vizier. Al-Fadl died m 327 (939). 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-TittaVS, al~Fahhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 374, 3S3— 5; Hilfil al- 
SabP, Kttah al^Wuzar"^ (ed. Amedroz), p. 2oS^ 
3x0, 314 sq,\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 
Ill, 134, 176, 211, 245, 257 266; Weil, 

Gesch ft Chali/en^ ii. 572, 663, 669. 

4. Abu ’l-Fa^l EjaVar b. al-Fadl b. Dia'far 
B. Muhammad, son of the preceding, born in 
Bhu ’ 1 -Hidjsija 308 (April 92 x) Eia’^far, who was 
also called Ibn Hinzaba, held the office of vizier 
to the Ikshldids in Egypt. The real ruler however 
was the Abyssinian Kfifttr, under whose protection 
Cia'far held office and who was soon recognised 
in name also as king. On KfifQr’s death in 357 
(968) the minor Alimad b. ^All b. al-Ikhshid be* 
came head of the dynasty, while I}ja‘‘far conti- 
nued m office. Although the vizier by no means 
omitted to practice all kinds of extortion he was 
unable to satisfy the claims of the Kafunds, the 
Ikbshtdids and the Turkish mercenaries, and had 
twice to hide while the mutineers plundered his 
palace and the houses of some of his followers. The 
real ruler was now Abfl Muhammad al-Hasan b 
‘Abd Allah b. Tughdj, the commander of the Syrian 
troops In 358 (969) the latter appeared in Egypt, 
arrested fijaTar and appointed al-Hasan b. ]^5- 
bir al-RiyShl vizier. was soon released and 

when Hasan returned to Syria, he restored the 
government of Egypt to his hands. In the same 
year however the Ikhshldids w’ere overthrown. 
C3aTar died in Safar or in Rabi^ I 391 (January 
loot) or, according to another authority, in Safar 
392 (Jan. 1002) 

Bibliography' Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N*>. 132 (transl, de Slane, i. 319 sqq,)\ 
YfticUt, Irilpad al^Artb (ed. Margoliouth) , 11 
405 — 412; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), ix. 119, 
1205 Weil, Gesch d. Chah/en.^ in. 9. 

(K. V. ZLTTERSTfeEN.) 

IBN al-FURAT, Nasir al-DIn Muhammad b. 
^Abd al-RahIm b. 'AlI al-Mi§rI, Arab histo- 
rian, b. 735 (1334), d. 807 (1405), author of a 
comprehensive chronicle, Tc^iihh al-Duwal wa V- 
MulUk. He began with the viii‘*^ century and 
worked backwards but only reached the fourth 
century a. h. He gave extracts from his predeces- 
sors verbatim which adds a high value to his work. 
The only manuscript (Vienna, cf. FlUgel, Die 

orab Hss,^ N®. 824) is still unedited, although 

it has been used by several scholars. 

Bibliography'. See Brockelmann, Gesch. d, 
arab. ii. 50 and Nachtrdge. 

IBN QtiANIM, 'Izz al-DIn ^Abd al-SalXm b. 
AmfAD ad-Ma^disI, author of the well-known 
Kadkf al-AsrSr ^an Htkam al-fuyUr waU-Azhar^ 
which was published m 1821 by Garcin de Tassy 
under the title Les oiseaux et les Jieurs (repr, in 
Allegories^ reciis poetiques.^ etc., 1876); German 
transl. by Pcipcr, Stimmen aus dem Morgenlande.^ 
Hirschberg 1850. Other works are detailed by 
Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., 2. 450 (cf. n. 703). 
Biographical details are lacking. The year 678 
(1279) ts given as the year of his death. 

The same name Ibn Ql^nim al-Ma^disi is also 
given to a ^anaft jurist on whom cf. Brockel- 
mann, op. cil,^ ii. 312. 


IBN OHANIYA, Ya^vX b, ^AlI b. YTJsuf al- 
MasUfI, Governor of Spain under the Al- 
moravids, born in Cordova, according to Ibn 
al-ghaUib, and died m 543 (1148) at Granada. He 
18 best known as Ibn Q^aniya, after his mother, 
a relative of the great YUsuf b. TXshftn, the real 
founder of the Almoravid empire. 

Ibn QhSniya, as well as his brother Muhammad 
grew up at the Almoravid court of Marrakush> 
where their fathei seems to have held a high 
position. In 520 (1126) ^All b. YQsuf appointed 
Ibn Ghaniya governor of Western Spain. From 
520 — 538 (1126 — 1143) successfully warded off 
the attacks of the Christians and completely de- 
feated the army of Alfonso the Fighter, King of 
Aragon m 528 (1133-1134) at Fraga. Beginning 
about 538(1143) however, the revolutionary move- 
ment of the Andalusian Muslims (Agarenos) against 
the Almoravid empire, led by chiefs like Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim Ahmad (Abencasi), the Kadi Ibn Ham- 
din of Cordova, Abu ’ 1 -Hakim b. HassHn of Ma- 
laga, al-Mustansir b. Had (Zafadola) of Saragossa 
and many others so shattered Almoravid dominion 
in Spam that it soon fell to pieces. 

The governor Ibn Ghlniya, who lived m Se- 
ville, performed prodigies of valour and showed 
great qualities m organising the resistance. He 
recaptured Cordova m 539 (Jan. 1 146) from Ibn 
I Hamdin, who then obtained the support of Al- 
I fonso VII of Castile. Ibn GhSniya had to retire 
before the latter’s army to the citadel of Cordova 
in 540 (1146) The arrival m Spam of the first 
Almohad aimies foiced Alfonso VII to abandon 
Cordova to Ibn Qhfiniya, who however became 
his vassal In face of Alfonso Vll’s increasing 
demands, Ibn Qhaniya allied himself with the 
Almohad general Barraz, governor of Seville, with 
whom he exchanged Cordova and Carmona for 
Ja6n m 543 == 1148 

The successes of the Almohads were rapid and 
soon Grenada alone remained to the Almoravids, 
while Ibn Mardanigh [q. v.], an independent lord, 
was master of Murcia, Valencia and the whole of 
Eastern Spam. 

One of Ibn GhSmya’s last nets of loyalty to 
the Almoravid empire was to send to Ceuta the 
governor al-SahrawI at the KSdi ^lyad’s request in 
543 (1148) He died soon afterwards in Granada 
on the Sha^ban 543 (December 1148), when 
the rum of the Almoravids had been completed 
in Spam. 

Ibn GhSniya seems to have left no children. 
If we may believe Ibn al-Khaffb in the Iha(a.^ he 
early sent away his wife, lest her company might 
dimmish his warlike ardour. His brother Muhiam- 
mad, appointed governor of the Balearic Islands 
[q. V., i. 617^] in 520 A. H., left sons, who with 
their descendants maintained Almoravid rule there 
till 580 (1188). It was the grandsons of Muham- 
mad who attempted an Almoravid restoration in 
Barbary, where they fought till 633 (l 235-1236) 
against the Almohads. 

Bibliography'. See the references in F. 
Codera, Decadeneia y desapattetbn de los A/mo- 
ravides en Espafia.^ Saragosse, 1899; A. Bel, 
Les Bemu Ghhnya.^ dermtrs reprisentants de 
r empire almoravide^ et letir lutte co/tire P em- 
pire almohade.^ Pans, 1903. (Alfred Bel.) 
IBN al-HAB^ARIYA, Ni?Xm al-DIn AbD 
Ya^X Muhammad b. Muhammad, a celebrated 
Arab poet, a descendant of the ^AbbEsld prince 
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TtS b. MDsB [q. V.]; cf. his gen’ealogy in Wtts* 
tenfeld) Tabellen^ W, 35. His materi)al grandfather 
was a certain HabbSr, whence his name the ^son 
of the Habbsri lady'\ Born at Bagj%d&d about the 
middle of the (x^b) century he received his 
education at the madrasas, which had just been 
founded there, presumably at the Nizamfya founded 
by Nizam al-Mulk in 459 (1067); but he could 
take no pleasure in theological disputes (cf. Ibn 
al-AthIr, X. 71, 80). He therefore spent his youth 
in the taverns of Kutiabbul, a suburb of Baghdad, 
in the company of the gay spirits und the jeu- 
nesse doru of the capital of his day. He also fell 
a victim to sexual perversities, as he himself tells 
frankly in his poems. His great poetic gifts, his 
keen wit, his skill in the Arabic language, how- 
ever, preserved him from utter ruin, but poverty 
forced him to come forward as a panegyrist of the 
rulers of his time, the Banll Djahir and Ni^m al- 
Mulk. His high biith and his fondness for satire 
unfitted him for this sycophantry and he soon 
quarrelled with his noble patrons. When, for exam- 
ple, the younger Ibn Ejahir became the Caliph’s 
vizier for the second time in 484 (1091) through 
the favour of his father-in-law Nizfim al-Mulk, our 
poet greeted this appointment with a biting satire 
which w’as soon on every one’s lips. He did not 
even spare the Caliph and the all-powerful Nizam 
al-Mulk, so that it was only through the interces- 
sion of the influential Sadr al-Din Muhammad al- 
KhSdjandl, that the incident had no evil conse- 
quences for him. In the meanwhile, he had mi- 
grated from Baghdad to Isfahan, but his new pa- 
trons, the unfortunate viziers Tadj al-Mulk and 
Madjd al-Mulk, met a miserable fate in the tiou- 
bled times that followed the death of MalikshSh 
and there was an end to his stay in I«;fahSn. He 
finally went to Kirman, where the Saldjtilf TrSn- 
shah had been reigning since 490(1096), a prince 
in whom al-Habbariya found a kindred spirit 
Nothing IS known with certainty of the rest ot 
his life and various dates are given for his death 
The correct one is perhaps that given by Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi, according to whom he died in 509 (i 115). 

The Diwan of Ibn al-Habbarlya which, according 
to Ibn ^all^n, contained four volumes, has un- 
fortunately not survived to us, which is a great 
loss, for the study of contemporary history also. 
^ImSd al-Din gives rather long extiacts in his 
Kkartda, He also wrote a rhymed version of the 
Kallla wa-Dimna entitled Nata^i^ al’^Fi^na fi 
Nazm Katila wa^Dimna (cf. Orientalische Stu- 
dien^ Th. Ndldeke gewidmet^ i. 41 sqq^\ 2. a 
kind of anthology in 12 chapters entitled Fulk 
cf. Barthold in ZapUkt Vost. Otd. Imp, 
Arch, xviii. 0144 sqq,\ 3, Kttab al-?adth 

%oa UBa gh im^ rhymed talcs of a didactic nature 
after the style of Kallla wa^^Dimna. This poem 
is very popular in the £ast^ the author worked 
on it for 10 years and dedicated it to the Mazy ad! 
^ada^a b. Man§^r. Ed. Cairo 1292, BairUt 1886. 

B ibliography: in addition to references 
in the article, Ibn }£b&liikSn, JVafayat^ ed. 
Wttstenfeld, N®. 687 ; Recueil de textes relatifs 
h Phis fair e des Scldj,^ ii. 65 and s. Index; 
Brockelmann, GcschichU der arab, i. 252 
sq, \ Chauvin, Bibliographic des ouvrages arabes,^ 
ii. 171 sqq, 

IBN Abu MarwAn 'Abd al-Malik 

B. IjABiB AL-SULAMl, ^on Arab jurist, born at 
Wat (Hu6tor Vega, according to Simonet) 


near Granada, He studied at Elvira and Cordova, 
then made the pilgrimage to Mecca and at Me- 
dina became acquainted with the MalikI school of 
law which he introduced into Spain* He died at 
Cordova 238 (853). He is said to have published 
over 1000 writings on different subjects, but the 
only work (with the exception of an unimportant 
fragment), which has come down to us under his 
name, is, as Dozy, Rechtrehes *, i. 28, has pointed 
out, a later compilation 

Bibliography', Wilstenfeld, Die Geschicht’- 
schretber der Araber^ N®. 56 ; Pons Boigues, £n^ 
sayo bio-bibliogr,^ p. 29 sqq, (where further re- 
ferences are given); Brockelmann, Geschichfe 
etc. I, 149 sq, 

IBN ^ABlB, Muhammad, an Arab philo- 
logist, a pupil of Kutrub [q. v.], died at Sa- 
marrS m 245 (859). Of his many works only a 
treatise on the similarities and differences between 
Arab tribal names has come down to us and was 
published by Wiis|pnfeld {Ueber die Gletchheit und 
Verschiedenheii der arabtschen Stdmmenamen^Q^X.^ 
tingen 1850). 

Btb Itograp hy\ Fthrtst^ p. 106; FlUgel, 
Die gf ammatischen Schulen der Araber^ p. 67; 
Wustenfeld, Die Geschtchtschreiber der Aiaber^ 
N®. 59 5 Brockelmann, Geschichte der arab, 

1. 106. 

IBN HABiB, Badr al-DIn AbU Muhammad al- 
Hasan b. ^Omar al-DimashkI al-Hai.ab!, an Arab 
historian and scholar, born at Damascus in 
710 (1310). He studied at Halab, where his father 
filled the office of muhtastb and also taught tra- 
dition, In 733 (1332) he made the pilgrimage 
and again in 739 (1338). During these journeys 
he stayed in various towns of Egypt and Syria. 
We afterwards find him now at Tarfibulus, now 
back m Damascus, then in Halab, where he died 
in 779 (1377). Of his works, which are detailed 
by Wiistenfeld and Brockelmann, we may here 
mention his history of the Mamlak SultRns of Egypt 
from 648—777 (1250—1375), Durrat aUAsldk fi 
Mulk alAerak^ of which extracts have been pu- 
blished by Weyers and Meursinge in Ortenialia^ 
11. 196 sq. Of quite another character is his work 
m rhymed prose, intermingled with verse, called 
Nastm aPSaba^ and repeatedly printed in the East, 
e. g, Alexandria, 1289 ; Constantinople, 1302 ; Cairo, 

1307. 

Bib Itograp hyi WUstenfeld, Geschichtschrei^ 
bery N®. 440; Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., 11. 
36 sq, (where further references are given). 

IBN J^ASJAR al-^ASKALANI, whose full 
name was Ahmad b. ^AlI b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad B. ®AlI b. Ahmad, ShihAb al-DIn Abu 
’l-Fa^l, al-KinXnI al-^AskalAnI al-Mi§rI al- 
KXhirI, a famous authority on tradition, 
fa^lh and historian, of the school. He 

was born on the 12^^ Sha^ban 773 (i8‘*» February 
1372) in Old Cairo; his father Nur al-Din, whom 
he lost along with his mother at a very early age, 
was a notable scholar and was entitled to deliver 
fatwSs and impart instruction. The son grew up 
under the protection of one of his guardians, ZakI 
al-Din al-l^ariUbl, a prominent merchant. Even 
by his ninth year he knew the Kur^Sn by heart 
and soon mastered the elementary works on Fi^h 
and grammar. He then studied for a considerable 
I period with the most noted scholars of his day, 
1 for example, Hadith and Fil^h with al-BulVini [q. v.], 
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Ibn al-MulaljL^in (d. 804), ^hz al-Din Ibn Ejama'a 
[see IBN 12 JamS“A, 4], the various readings 
of the Kur^Sn with al-Tannkhi) Arabic language 
and lexicography with Muhibb al-Din Ibn HishSm 
(d. 799) and al-FfrIizabadi [q. v.]. From 793 
(beginning Dec. 1390) he devoted himself by pre- 
ference to the study of Haditb. For this purpose 
he undertook several journeys in Egypt, Syria 
Hidj^ and Yemen, which brought him into con- 
tact with philologists and literary men. He studied 
Hadith for ten successive years with Zain al-Din 
al-'IrSki (d. 800). The majority of his teachers 
granted him authority to deliver fatwas and impart 
instruction. 

After several times declining to fill a judicial 
office he finally yielded to the entreaties of his 
fnend, the Ksdi ’1-Kud5t DjamSl al-Din al-BuHclnl, 
to act as his deputy. In Muharram 827 (Dec. 1423) 
he was appointed Chief Kadi. He held this office 
for about 21 years in all, being repeatedly dismis- 
sed and restored to office. At the same time he 
held professorships in various (al-Sakhai\ i, men- 
tions lo) mosques and madrnsas, lecturing on 
Kurban exegesis, Hadith and Fikh. The lectures of 
the “authority on Hadith of his day’' {hafiz ^as~ 
rthi) were eagerly attended even by specialists. 
He was also mufti of the Dar aMAdl, rector- 
warden of the Baibarsiya, khatib first in the Azhar 
and then in the Kubba al-Mahmudiya, 

Ibn Hadjar, who was also esteemed as a writer 
both of prose and poetry, displayed a considerable 
literary activity, his works, several of which are 
very important for the study of Islam, were much 
sought after even in his lifetime, notably his com- 
mentary, Fatfi al'Barl ft Shat h al-Bukhai I (BulSk 
1300-1), which was sold for 300 dinars. Of his 
writings, the number of which is estimated at 
over 150, we may here mention: al-!saba ft 'Ja- 
myiz aB^ahaba (ed Sprenger etc , Calcutta 1856- 
73, and Cairo 1323—5); Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb (ed, 
Haidarabad 1325 — 27), Ta^djll al’Manf(^a hi- 
Zawu\(i Rt^al al-A^tmma al-arbfa (ibid. 1 324); 
al-Kawl al-musaddad fi U-Dhabb ^an aUMtisnad li 
'"l-Imam Ahmad (ibid. 1319), Bulngh al-Matam 
min Adtllat al-Ahkam fi al-Hadith (Cairo 

1330); NuM.bat al-Fikar fi Miqtalak Ahl aB 
Athar and Nuzhat al-Nazar Ji Taivdih Nukhbat 
al-Ftkar (ed. Lees etc., BtbL Ind ^ New Ser., 
N®. 37, Calcutta 1862); al-Durar aBkdmtna fi 
A^yan al-Mda al-thamina\ InbT^ al-Ghumr In- 
Abna^ al-Umr\ Raf^ a/-J^r ^an R'udai Mtsr (MSS, 
of these three works in Brockelmann, select bio- 
graphies from the latter are published by R. Guest 
in the appendix to The Governors and Judges of 
■Sgyfi’i Gibb Mem., Vol. xix.), 'fawalf' al-Tc^sis 
fi Ma^a/i Ibn Idris and Diivan (printed together 
1301); Ghibtat al-Naztr fi Tard^amat al- 
^Abd al-Kadir,^ ed. E. D. Ross, Calcutta 
1903. — Further information on these works is 
given in Brockelmann, op. at.,, where several other 
writings are mentioned; cf. also Landberg, Cat, 
de Mss. arabes,.,,^ N’*. 31, 32, 53, 67, 88, 98, 
106, 228, 279, 319; Houtsma, Cat. cTune Coll , . . . , 
N®. 763, 764(?), 783 n, 1026(0; Vollers, Die 
is lam .... Hss. (Leipzig)^ s. Ind., and the list in 
the Tar^ama of the Tahdhib, 

Ibn Qadjar died towards the end of Dhu 
T-y[idjija 852 (Febr. 1449). His pupil al-Sakh 5 wi 
wrote a very full biography of him entitled al- 
Dj awahir wa U-Durar fi Tardiamat Shaikh al- 
Islam Ibn Ha4iar. 


Bibliography*. al-SakhawI, al-l^avi^ al- 
tarnH.^ Ms. Leiden {Cat.\ ii. 117 j^.), p. 389^^5^.; 
do., Dhatl ^ala Raf' al-I^r^ Ms. Leiden (Cat.\ 
ii. 190 sq.\ f. 29» — 33^; Quatremfere, Notice 
sur Ahmed-Ebn-Hadjar-Askelani in Hist, des 
Sultans Mamlouks.^ 1, 2, p. 209 — 219; Tar^ama 
at the end of Tahdhib al- Tahdhib.^ xii. (Haidar- 
abad 1327); Ibn lyas, Bad^I^ al-Zukur,^ Bfilal#: 
1311, ii. 7, 9 tnpa, 18, 19, 20, 28, 29, 32 j^.; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d arab, Lttt.,^ li. 67 sqq. 
and the references there given. 

(C. van Arendonk.) 

IBN ^ADJAR al-HAITAMT, whose full name 
was Ahmad b Muhammad b Muhammad b. ‘^AlI Ibn 
Ha^JAR, Srihab al-DIn, Abu ’l-'AbbAs, al-Hai- 
TAMl al-Sa^^dI (after the Banll Sa^^d in al-Sharkiya, 
wheie his family w'as originally settled), a famous 
Arab jurist of the ShafFi school, w’as born 
at Mahallat Abi ’1-Haitam in al-Gharblya [q. v ] 
towards the end of the year (some say Radjab) 
909 (1504). After, while still a child, he lost his 
father, the latter’s shail^s Shams al-Din Ibn Abi 
’1-HamaM (died 932), a noted mystic, and Shams 
al-Din Muhammad al-ShanSwi, a pupil of the latter,^ 
undertook his maintenance and education. Al- 
ShanSwi placed him in the Maljam of Saiyid 
Ahmad al-Badawi, on the completion of his ele- 
mentary education he let his ward piosecute his 
studies from 924 onwards in the Azhar mosque. 
In spite of his youth, he studied heie under the 
scholars of the day, such as Zakariya al-Ansarl 
[q. V.], ^Abd al-Ha^k al-Sunbati (d. 931), Shihab 
al-Din Ahmad al-Ramli (d. 958), Nasir al-Din aU 
Tablawi (d. 966), Abu ’1-Hasan al-Bakri (d. 952), 
Shihab al-Din Ibn al-Nadj*dj5r al-Hanbali (d 949). 
Distinguishing himself in theological and legal 
studies he received, when barely 20 years of age, 
authority to deliver fatwas and impart instruction. 
After marrying at al-Shanawi’s suggestion in 932 
the latter’s niece, he made the pilgrimage in 933 
to Mecca, where he also spent the following yeai. 
The start which he made there as a legal wnter, 
he followed up on his return to Egypt, till in 937 
he undertook the pilgi image with his family and 
again made a stay m Mecca. After a third pil- 
grimage in 940 he settled perm^ently in the 
holy city where he devoted himself to authorship 
and teaching and was appealed to for fatw5s 
from far and near That his authority there was 
not entirely undisputed is evident from a state- 
ment by al-Fakihi (Chron. d. Stadt Mckka., cd, 
Wustenfeld, iii. 56 ^qq,'). He conducted a series of 
vigorous polemics with the Sljafi^I mufti of Zabid, 
Ibn Ziyad (cf. Brockelmann, op. at..^ li. 404) 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Islam und Phonograph., p. 4 
sqq = Tijdschr, van het Bataviaasch Genootschap., 
xlii. 396 sqq,). He died on the 23’^^^ Radjab 974 
(3 Febr. 1 567) in Mecca and was buried on the Ma^lat. 

Ibn Hadjar’s commentary on the Mtnhadj^ al- 
Taltbin of al-Nawawi [q. v.], Tuhfat al-Muhtadji h- 
Sharh al-Minhad^., was with the Nihaya of al-Ramll 
[q. v,] the authoritative textbook of the Shafi’^i madh- 
hab. After the Hadjariyan (chiefly in HadramOt, 
Yemen and HidjSz) and the Ramllynn (in Egypt and 
Syria) had at first disputed fiercely with one another, 
the opinion finally prevailed that Ibn Hadjar as well 
as al-Ramll had to be considered the indispensable 
transmitter of the correct point of view, 

(Snouck Hurgronje, 1 . <r., and in Zettschr. d, Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., liii. 142 sq^. Among his 
writings we may further mention al-Faldwa al- 
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kubra al^fi^hiya (Cairo 1308), in which arc in- 
serted several lengthy treatises with separate titles, 
e. g. his two polemics against Ibn ZiySd; al- 
Fat'&tva al-ikadiiJiiya (Cairo, 1307); al^Saw^t^ al- 
mtiJjirtka fi U-JRadd ^ala Ahl al-Bida^ wal^Zandaka 
('Cairo 1308), a polemic against the Sbi^a, discus- 
sed by Goldziher, Sitzutigsber, d. Kats, Akad, d, 
Wt^s. zu Wien^ phil.-hist Cl., Ixxviii. 453 sqq ; 
on the margin of the latter : Ktt. Tathh aUDianan 
waJ-Ltsdn ^an al-Khutur wal-Tafawwuh buThalb 
Saiyidtna Mu^awtya b, Abt Sufyan, Besides the 
editions given by Brockelmann, /. we may men- 
tion : al^Zawadjir Jktiraf aFKab^tr with mar- 
ginal editions of ICaff al-Ra^^ ^an Muharramat 
al-Lahw wal-Stma^ and al-Flam bi-Kawati^ al- Islam 
(Cano 1325) and al-Mviah al-Makklya ft Shark 
al'-IIamztya ( ib. 1307 m two ed. , and 1322); 
Riyad al-Rtdwan ft Molathir al-Musntd ald-ali 
Asaf kkan^ cf. An Arabtc Hist, of Gujatat^ ed. 
E. D. Ross, London, 1910, p. 333 sqq. The 
MSS. of these and other works are given by 
Brockelmann, /. r.; cf. also Houtsma, Cat d^une 
collection de manuscr, . . . , 50, 234, 499, 741, 

1090, II 17, 11632, Habib al-Zaiyat, Ahazaltn al~ 
Kutub ft Dtmashk etc., p 53, N^. 95, 96; 59, 
126, 60, NO, 134^ 72, NO. 24, 73, NO. 30 — 

33 > 75 -) N®. 68, Volleis, Die Islam Hss, 

(^Letpztg).^ s. Ind. Fuither works aie given in the 
biographical ai tides mentioned below. 

Bibliography' Besides the references m 
the article, the biographical details in the pre- 
face to the al'Fatawa aUkubia (I, 3 — 5); bio- 
graphical articles in al-Nur alslSfr^ Cod 1742 

Leyden {Cat."^^ II, 123), f. iV— and al^Ruh 
al-bapi ^ala ba^d Wafayat A^yan Ahl al-Karn 
allaihtr.^ ib , f Manakih.^ app, to 

Tuhfat al-Muhta^.^ Cairo 1308, Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt,.^ li 387 , cf. 1 162, 266, 

364, 394 , 395 , 396, n. 156, 157 - 

(C. VAN Aren DON K ) 

IBN AX«-I^ A IDJDJ A IDJ Abu Abd Am ah al- 
Husain b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Dia'far, poet 
of the Buyid period He belonged to a 
family which was engaged in the public service, 
and was himself trained by Abu Ishak Ibiahim 
al-Sabi^ in secretarial work. He found however 
that he could earn moie by verse, and became an 
encomiast of the most impoitant among his con- 
temporaries, especially 'lz2 al-Dawla Bakhtiyar , 
who appointed him to the office of muhtastb or 
censor m Baghdad, a most unsuitable appointment, 
since this poet specialized in obscenity, and indeed 
against one of the headings in the Pans abridgment 
of his Dtwan “encouiagement to fornication” a 
reader has written the question “Is this the busi- 
ness of the censor^” After a time he was deprived 
of this office and vainly endeavouied to recover 
it. In his poems he mentions various estates which 
he had acquired or inherited, and several odes 
deal with a dispute between himself and a Kurd 
foi the possession of one of them. 

Among the eminent men with whom he came 
m contact were the vizier Muhallabi, who desired 
him to satirize Mutanabbi: SabSr b. Ardashir: 
Ibn Ba^Iya: 'A<Jud al-Dawla and BahS al-dawla. 
Ibn 'Abbad and Ibn al-'^Amid. He earned lOOO 
dinars by an encomium on “the ruler of Egypt” 
who feaied his satire*, and much of his wealth 
appears to have beefl acquired by blackmail of 
this sort. Ibn al-Hadj(ijadj died* 391 (1001). 


His Dlw&n when complete filled many volumes ; 
a volume preserved in the British Museum con- 
tains rhymes in dal and part of those in ra, A 
selection of the less obscene poems was made by 
hib contemporary and friend the Sharif al-Ra 4 i, 
called al’Nazif mtn al~sa'kMf\ a selection by no 
means free from obscenity w'as made in 510 by 
Hibat Allah al-lstarlabi, in 14 1 sections; this is 
preserved in the Pans MS. 5913, with prefatory 
note by the grammarian Ibn al-KhaghshSb. A con- 
siderable collection of his verses is also given by 
Tha^alibl in the Yaitma ii. 21 1 — 270. Other se- 
lections are mentioned by Brockelmann 1. 82. 

The subject with which the poems chiefly deal 
IS the vice explained by Mez, Etn ba hdader Sitten^ 
btld.^ p. xxvii , the society in which the poet moved 
is that w'hich is knowm from the Yatima.^ especi- 
ally vol, 11,, the Sharif al-RadI is said to have 
incurred infamy by his lament over Ibn al-Hadjdjadj 
(^Diwan^ p. 862 — 864), who however had earned 
it by his attacks ion the Companions, which the 
Sharif as an “^Alawid approved. 

B tbltogr aphy: MSS. cited above. Mit^at 

al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi (MS) 

(D. S. Margoliouth.) 

IBN al-HADJIB, Djamal al-DIn AbU ‘^Amr 
^Othman b ^Omar b. AbI Bakr b YUnus, an 
Arab grammarian, son of a Kuidish cham- 
berlain of the Emil Tzz al-Din MUsak al-^lalu, 
bom in the village of Fana in Upper-Egypt in 
the closing days of the year 570= 1175, studied 
the Kur^fin and the sciences connected with it, 
Malikl law' and its sources, grammar, and belles 
lettres, in Cairo. His chief teachers were the 
Imam al-Shitibl, the jurist AbQ MansUi al-Abyarl, 
etc , He made a journey to Damascus and after 
spending a long time there teaching publicly in 
the MahkI zawiya of the great Umaiyad mosque 
he went to Cairo and afterw’ards moved to Alexan- 
dria, w'heie he died on the 26' b Shawwal 646 = 
II Febr 1249 

Although he also wrote works on law* and pro- 
sody, it IS as a grammarian that he is specially 
celebrated and in this field he differs in many 
points from his predecessors. As a jurist he was 
the first to combine the doctiines of the Malikis 
of Egypt with those of the Maghribl Malikls. We 
owe to him the following works, of w'hich those 
m prose are so clear in their style that they re- 
quire no commentaiy. i. al-Kafiya^ a short ma- 
nual of Arabic syntax {nahw ^ Rome i59i;Cawn- 
pore 1888, 1891, Kazan 1889, Tashkent 1311, 
1312; Constantinople 1305; Cairo repeatedly, com- 
mentary Constantinople 1319), 2. short 

treatise on Arabic accidence pr. 1805; Con- 

stantinople 1850; Cawnpore 1885; extracts publ. 
with notes by F. Buhl, Spioghge og htstortske 
Btdrag til den arab. Gramm, vied udv. Tekst- 
stykker af Ibn al-Ha^tbs as-Sdfija.^ Leipzig 1878); 
3. al-Mak^ad al-^alll fi ^Ilm al-Khalil.^ a didactic 
poem in the Basil metre on prosody (Leiden, Cat 
N®, 273 ; Berlin, Verz.., N®. 7126 ; Bodl., 6Vz/., I, MSS. 
Hebr..^ N®. 36, ii., MSS^ Arab..,W. 1267, ii.; publ. 
with transl. by Frey tag in his Dardell. der arab. 
Ferskunst^ Bonn 1830, p. 334 — 371); 4 * M-AmUlly 
discourses on the Kur^Sn , on al-Mutanabbi etc. 

(Beilin, N®, 6613; Wien, Fliigel, Die arab 

Hss.^ N®. 386; Paris, Bibl. Nat., N®. 4392, iii. — 
vi.; Kbed. Libr., /'Mr., iv 24); ^.al-Kasida al-mu- 
wcLsksIialta bi J»Asma^ al^mtfannaika.^ on the femi- 
ninq nouns of masculine foim, publ. by Haffncr 
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and Cheikho, Dtx anciens traitis d€ philoL arabe^ 
Beyrouth 1908, p. 157); 6. Hhnlat fi a 

short treatise on the use of the word ^ushr with 
the adjectives awwal and (Berlin^ 6S94) ; 
7. Muntaha wa W-Amal fl ^llmai al^U^l 

wa U-Diadal^ a handbook of the sources of Ma- 
likl law (Mss. cf. Brockelmann, op. Muhk^ 

tasar al- Muntaha known as al^Muthta^ar al^ 
a synopsis of the preceding work (pr. Bala^f: 
1316 —9, with ®Adud al-DIn al-Idji’s commentary 
and the glosses of al-Taftazani and al-DjurdjanI on 
it and supergloss by al-Hasan al-HarawI to al- 
Ujurdjiinrs Haihtyf^\ 9. Muhhta\<ir fi U^FurU^ or 
aUUmmahat or simply al MuWkta^ar al- 
far% compendium of Malikl law, annotated (Taw^ 
dlh') and afterwards imitated Sidl Khalil (India 
Office, Loth, Cats N®. 298; Brit. Mus., Cat. Cod. 
Or..^ li, N®. 226; I^ed. Libr., Cairo^ Fihr.^ iii. 159; 
Algiers, Fagnan, N®. 1074 — 1076). 

Bibliography'. Ibn KhallikSn , Wafayat 
(Cairo 1310), 1. 314*, al-Suyatl, fiusn al-Muha- 
dara (Cairo 1321), i. 125; do., Bughyat al- 
Wu^at (Cairo 1326), p. 323; Ibn Farhlln, al- 
Dlba^i (Fas 1316), p. 372; Ibn Khaldtln, Proleg. 
(transl. de Slane), iii. 20 sq.\ Buhl, op. at..^ 
p. 27 — 295 Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit 
i* 303 — 6, cf. 525, ii. 697; Huart, Arab.Ltt..^ 
p. 172; Moh. Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les per^ 
sonnes ment. dans VIdja&a du Chetkh ^Abd at 
Qddtr atFdsi (y^ns 1907), N®. 191; Morand, 
droit musulman algirten (rtte malektte\ Les origt 
nes (Algier 1913), p. 9 sq. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN al^HAITHAM. whose full name was AbU 
^AiJ al-Hasan b. al-Hasan (or al-Husain) b. al- 
Haiiham, in mediaeval European sources usually 
called Alhazen, was one of the most important 
mathematicians and physicists of the Arabs, learned 
also in medicine and the other sciences of the an- 
cients notably in the philosophy of Anstotle. He 
was bom about the year 354 (965) in Basra, 
wherefore he is sometimes called Abii ^All al- 
Basrf, moved when fairly old to Egypt, where he 
was for some years in the service of the FStimid 
al-HSkim, to whom he had offered to regulate the 
course of the Nile, but soon had to give up this 
undertaking; on al-HSkim*s death he earned his 
living by copying mat|iematical and other books. 
He died in Cairo towards the end of the year 
430 = 1039 or soon after as the authorities note. — 
Ibn Abl Usaibi^a quotes about 200 mathematical, 
astronomical, physical, philosophical, and medical 
works and treatises by Ibn al-Haith^im, for which 
we may refer the reader to the sources quoted below, 
particularly (besides Ibn Abl Usaibi*^a) F. Wocpcke 
and E. Wiedemann. His chief work on physics 
is his Optics.^ Kttab al-Manapr.^ published in a 
Latin translation in 1572 in Basle by F. Risner, 
together with his treatise on twilight, entitled 
Opticae thesaurus Alhazeni Arabis Itbrt septem 
nunc primwn editi. Eiusdem Uber de crepuscults 
et nubium ascensionibus.^ etc., a Fred. Risnero. The 
latter treatise was translated into Latin by Gerhard 
of Cremona; this is probably true also of the 
OpHcs but not certain. Ihe Optics of Ibn al-Hai- 
t^m had a great influence in the middle ages on 
the study of optics in Europe from Roger Bacon 
to Kepler. There still survives also a large Arabic 
commentary on the Optics by KamSl al-Dln Abu 
’ 1 -l^asan al-FSrisl (died c. 2320); on this and Ibn 
al-Haitham*8 Optics cf. the works of £. Wiede- 
mann mention^ below. 


Of treatises by Ibn al-Haitham some published 
in Arabic and some accessible only in translations, 
we have to mention the following in addition to 
those mentioned in the authorities quoted below: 
Ober die Beschaffenhett der Schatten (fl Kaifiyat 
atAslalJs published by E. Wiedemann in an ab- 
breviated form in a German translation in the 
Beitrhge z. Gesch. d. Naturwissensch..^ xiii. {Sitmngs- 
ber. der phys.-medtz. Soztetat in Erlangen.^ Vol. 39 
(1907), p. 226 sqq.y.^ Ober parabolise he Hohlspteget 
(fi Mar ay a atmuhri^a bi publ. in a 

German transl. by j. L. Heiberg and E. Wiede- 
mann, in the Btblioth* Mathem..^ 3*d Ser., Vol x. 
(1910), p. 201 — 237; Ober sphdrtsche Hohlspiegei 
(fi "'tMardya atmuhrika bi 'tDawd'ir)^ transl. by 
E. Wiedemann, tbid.^ p. 293 — 307; Ober die Aus~ 
messung des Parabolotdes (fl Misdhat atMu^as- 
sam atmukdfij.^ transl. w'ith commentary by H. 
Suter m the Btbhoth. Mathem..^ 3*’^ Ser., Vol. xii, 
(1912), p. 289 — 332; Extracts from the tieatises 
fi '‘l-Makdn ( Ober den Ort (oder Rauin ) , fl Mas- 
^ala ^adadlya (uber ein Zahlenproblent).^ ft S&aki 
Bant Musa (uber etnen Satz der Bantl Musa)^ fl 
Usui al-Mtsdha (uber dte Elemente der Ausmessungy 
published in German translation by E. Wiedemann, 
m Bettrage z. Gesch. d. Naturwissensch. xvii. 
(Sitzungsber. der phys.-medtz. Sozietat in Erlangen.^ 
Vol. xh. (1909), p. 1—25). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Abl Usaibi^a (ed. MUl- 
ler), li. 90 — 98; Ibn al-Kiftl (ed. Lippert), p. 
165 — 168; E. Wiedemann, Ibn atllaitKam.^ etn 
arabtscher Gelehrter (reprint from the Festschrift 
fur J. Rosenthal.^ Leipzig 1906); do., Zu Ibn 
al-Haithams Opttk (Reprint from the Archiv 
fur du Gesch. d. Maturwtssensch. u. d. Techmk.^ 
Vol. 111., 1910); Woepeke Valgebre d'Omar At 
khayyaml.^ etc.. Pans 1851, p. 73 — 76; Stem- 
schneider, Notue sur un ouvrage astronomique 
tnedtt d^Ibn Haitham in the Bolletttno di bi- 
bltogr. delle scienze mat. e fis..^ xiv. (1881), p. 
721 sqq,.s and xvi. (1883), p. 505 J77. ; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Lttt..^ 1. 469, Suter, Ab- 
handlgn. z. Gesch. d. mathem. fVissensch.^ x. 
91 — 95; xiv^ 169—170. (H. Suter.) 

IBN $AIYAN b, Khalaf, AbTJ Marwan Hai- 
YAN AL-kuRjUBl, usually Called after his grand- 
father Ibn Haiylln, one of the earliest and 
best historians of Muslim Spain. Almost 
nothing is known of his biography except the 
year of his birth 377 (987 — 988) and his death 
469 (1076) He was a very prolific writer: the 
list of his works contains no less than 50 titles, 
which include poems and theological treatises. His 
history al-Matln is said to have comprised not 
less than 60 volumes, but of all his writings only 
the historical work entitled al-Muktabis fl TcPrlhh 
Andalus has survived; there is one volume in 
Oxford (Cod. Bodl. in Nicoll, ii. n®. 137) and a 
second at Constantine ;^there are transcriptions 
of both in Madrid. 

Bibliography: The bibliography on Ibn 
HaiySn is given in Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto- 
bibliogr..^ p. 152 sqq. Cf. also Brockelmann, Ge- 
schichte etc., i. 338. 

IBN lyiAMDiS, AbU Mui^ammed ^Abd al-Djab- 
bXr b» AbI Bakr, an Arab poet, born about 
447 (1055) in Syracuse in Sicily and distinguished 
at an early age as a poet. When the Normans 
captured Sicily in 471 (2078), he retired to Spain 
and spent some time at the court of the ^AbbSdid 
al-Mu^tumid [q. v/] in Seville. He followed the 
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latter in his imprisonment in 484 (X091) and lived 
at al-Mahdiya after his death (488 = 1095). 
spent the last years of his life at Bougie where 
he died in 527 (i 132) ; according to other accounts, 
he died on the island of Majorca. He left a Dh 
wan of which Amari has published specimens. Cf. 
C. C. Moncada, II Diw&n del poeta 'Abi Muham- 
mad *Abd 'at Gabbar Ibn Hamdis il siciliano pub- 
blicato^ Palermo 1883, and II Canzoniere di Ibn 
HamdUs ^ publ. by C. Schiaparelli, Roma 1897. 
According to Hsdjdjl ^alffa, 11. 196, he also 
wrote a history of Algeciras. 

Bibliography. Amari, Btblwleca Arabo- 
Sicula.^ s. Index; Pons Boigues, Ensayo Bio-bi- 
bliografico^ p. i86 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Geschichle 
etc., 1. 269 sq. 

IBN 9 AMDUN, BahX'’ al-DIn Abu ’l-Ma'^alI 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, an Arab philolo- 
gist, born m 495 (iioi) at Baghdad. He held 
severd offices at the court of the Caliph, so that he 
received the title Kafi U-Kufdt, But his frankness 
aroused the enmity of the Caliph al-Mustandjid 
who threw him into prison in 562 (1167). Soon 
afterwards he died in prison. He was the author 
of a large anthology of philological and historical 
matter entitled al-Tadhktra. Cf. Amedroz, Tales 
of official Life from the “ Tadhkira of Ibn Ham- 
dun.^ etc. in fourn. Roy. As, Soc.^ 1908, p. 409 sqq. 

Bibliography' Brockelmann, Geschichle etc., 
i. 280 sq (with further references). 

IBN I^AMMAD, Abu 'Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. ^AlI, an Arab historian, author of a 
history of the Faumids. Neither the date of his 
birth nor death is known; we only know that he 
flourished after the rise of the Almohad dynasty 
and before Ibn Khaldun, who quotes a passage 
from him about the Banu KhazrUn of Tnpolis 
i^Kttab alllbar.^ vii. 43). The text is still unpu- 
blished in a manuscript of the Bibl. Nat. of Paris 
(n®. x888) and in another of the Bibl. Nat. of 
Algiers (n®. 1988, imperfect). Two fragments, one 
on ^Ubaid Allah and one on Abil Yazid al-Mukhal- 
lad were translated by Cherbonneau {Journ, Astal.^ 
1862, ii. 470 sq.] 1869, 1. 199 wO- 

(RENfi Basset.) 

IBN HANr, Abu ’l-KSsim (also Abu ’l-Hasan) 
Muhammad b. HXnF b Muhammad b. Sa'dUn 
al-AzdT, usually called Ibn HXni^ al-AndalusI 
to distinguish him from Ibn HSni^ al-Hakami [see 
AbU miwSs], an Arab poet of Spain. His 
father HanP was a native of a village near al-Mah- 
dlya in Tunisia, who had moved to Elvira m 
Spain or, according to others, to Cordova. Ibn 
HSnF was born in one of these two towns. He 
studied in Cordova and then proceeded to Elvira 
and Seville. In the latter city his frivolous way 
of living and too free speech brought upon him 
the wrath of the people who accused him of 
agreeing with the Greek philosophers and of heresy, 
so that he was finally banished from. Seville at 
the age of 27 by his patron, who was afraid of 
being suspected of agreeing with him. He then 
went to Africa to fijawhar, a freeman and general 
of the Fa^imid al-MansUr. When he received only 
aoo dinars from the latter for a J^§lda addressed 
to him, he went to al-Maslla (Mslla) in Algiers 
where his compatriots IJja*^far b. ‘^All b. Fal8^ b. 
Abl Marwan and YatiyB b. ‘AU b. Hamdnn al- 
AndalusX were ruling* Treated with gieat respect 
by them he composed some notable poems in 
their honour. The FB^imid Caliph al-Mu'^iai AbU 


Tamlm MaStdd b. Isma^ son of al-Man^r, sum- 
moned the poet to him and attached him to his 
court, overwhelming him with tokens of esteem. 
When al-Mu‘izz went to Egypt in 361 (972) to 
take up his residence in Cairo, Ibn HanP left him 
and returned to the Maghrib to bring back his 
family, but was murdered in Barl^ in Cyrenaicn 
on his road on Wednesday 24 Radjab 362 = 3ofl‘ 
April 973 at the age of 36. Accounts of his mur- 
der differ. When al-Mu*izz in Egypt heard of the 
poet’s death, he lamented: ®He was a man whom 
we hoped to rival the poets of the East, but 
this was not granted to us”. 

In spite of the gross exaggerations in some of 
his panegyrics, which made him suspected of in- 
fidelity among the orthodox, Ibn Hanf enjoyed as 
great esteem among the Arabs of the West as his 
contemporary al-MutanabbI did in the East. Abu 
’ 1 -^Ala^ al-Ma'arrl, who esteemed the latter highly 
used to say of Ibn HBnP: “he is like a mill, 
grinding com, sb little sense is there in his verse”. 

His Diwlht.^ arranged in alphabetical order, was 
published at Bala|j: in 1274 and at Beyrouth in 
1886, 1326. It contains panegyrics of al-MuHzz, 
EjaTar b. Ghalbiln, Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Muhammad b. 
^Omar al-Shaib 5 nI, Eja^far b. 'All b. GbalbUn, TBhir 
and Husain b. al-Mansur, YahyB b. 'All, IbrBhIm 
b. Djawhar b. Kfitib, satires against al-Wahrfin, 
two elegies, one on the mother of El^'far and Yahya 
b. YahyB b. 'All, the other on the son of Ibrahim 
b. DjaTar b. All and several impromptu pieces. 

Bibliography'. al-Dabbl, Bughyat al-Mul- 
lamts^ p. 130, n“. 301; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Tak- 
mila.^ p. 103, n®. 350; Ibn al-IQjapb, al-I^fa^ 
Caire 1319, ii. 212; Ibn KfeallikSn, IVafayat^ 
Caire 1310, li. 4; al-Fath b. I^fikJLn, Ma^ma^ 
Constantinople 1302, p. 74 , al-MaV^V^rl, 
Nafh al-Til^’i Cairo 1302, ii. 364 (gives only the 
Maimah'^ Abu ’l-FidS, TaViMt Constantinople 
1286, ii. 1 18; Amari, Bibl, Ar.-Sic,,^ text, fasc. 
il., p. 317; al-Ma|crIzf, IttfSz al-HunafcP.^]^- 
rusalem n. d. (1308), p. 62; Ibn al-Athir, An- 
nale^ du Maghrtb et de VEspagne.^ tr. ct ann. 
par Fagnan, p. 371; Fagnan, Hist, des Almo- 
hades dal-Merrakechi,^ p. 93, 183; von Kremer, 
Ueber den shfttischen Dichter Abu 'Ifdsim 
Mohammed Ibn HeinV (Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, 
Morgenl, Gescllsch,,^ xxiv. 481 — 494); Pons Boi- 
gucs, Ensayo bto-bibliografico p. 74, n®. 37; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d, arab. Litt,,^ i. 91 ; Huart, 
Arab. Ltl.^ p. 95 ; Ibn Sharaf al-^iraw&nl, Ras^il 
al-Inlt^ad.^ Damascus 1330, p. 22. 

(Moh. Ben Chkneb.) 

IBN 9AW?:AL, Abu ’l-KXsim (Muhammad), 
an important Arab traveller and geo- 
grapher. Very little is known of his life. He tells 
of himself that he left Bag^dSd in Ramadan 331 
(May 943) with the intention of becoming ac- 
quainted with other lands and peoples, and making 
money by commerce. He travelled through the 
whole Muslim world from east to west, at the 
same time studying eagerly the works of his pre- 
decessors Ibn j^Jfiordfidhhih and ^u- 

dlma. According to Dozy, he was a spy in the 
service of the FBtimids. On his travels he met al- 
Iflulshrt [q. v.] probably about 340. At the latter’s 
request he made improvements in some of this 
geographer’s maps and revised his work. He 
afterwards however decided upon rewriting it and 
I completed the new version under his own name 
‘ with the title al^MasUlik wa 'l-MamlUih not be- 
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fore 367 (977); it was published by de Goeje in 
Vol. ii, of the BibL Geogr» Arab. On earlier edi- 
tions of separate portions and part translations see 
the Praefathncs to op, cit, and vol, i. 

B ibliography\ P. J, Uylenbroek, De Ihn 
Haukah Geogtapho.^ etc., Lugd. Bat. 1822, p, 
5 — 17; De Goeje, Die IstakkruBalkht Frage 
in Zeitschr. d, Dtsck. Morg. Geselisch..^ xxv 
(1871), 42 sqq.\ do. Btbl. Geogr, Arab,^ iv. 
Praef^ p iv. sq.\ Dozy, Hist des Mnsulmans 
(PFspagneyiiu 17, 181. (C. VAN Are.ndonk.) 

IBN ^AZM, whose full name was AbTJ Mui^am- 
MAD ‘AlI b. Aijmed b. Sa"Id b. h., a versatile 
Spanish Arab scholar, a notable theolo- 
gian, historian and distinguished poet, 
born on the last day of Ramadan 384 (7‘h Nov, 994) 
at Cordova. His family belonged to the village of 
Manta Lisham (var, M-t-lidjam, according to the 
Ir^Jpad a/^Arib^ v. 88 tnfray ^J^/arsa^ from Huelva 
at the mouth of the Odi^l) in the district of Niebla , 
his great-grandfather had been a convert from 
Christianity to Islam. His father, who had risen 
to the rank of a vizier of the major-domo al- 
Mansur and his son al-Muzaffar, assumed a genea- 
logy which led back to a Persian client of Yazid 
b. Abi Sufyfin. As the son of a high official Ibn 
Hazm naturally received a good education*, the 
atmosphere of the court in which he spent his 
youth did not prevent his active mind striving to 
develop in all directions. As his teacher m va- 
rious branches of knowledge he mentions {fawky 
P* 5) 13 ) ^Abd al-RahmSn b Abl 

Yazid al-Azdi (left Spam during the civil war, 
see Ibn BashkuwSl, N®. 753). Before 400 he 
studied under Ahmad Ibn al- Dj asQr (died 401, 
Ibn Bashkuwal, N®. 37, cf. p. 136,5,2, 

*44) 9) the midst of the political turmoils 

we find him a student of Hadith in Cordova 
(Thw^, p 127, r6 sq). 

The revolution which overthrew the ^Amirids (cf. 
Dozy, Htst des Musulmans d'Espagne^ iii. 271 sgq. 
considerably affected the position of father and son. 
Especially after HisfiSm II was replaced on the 
throne (Dhu U-Hidjdja 400 = July loio), both 
had to suffer many mortifications. Ibn Hazm’s 
father died towards the end of Dhu *l-KaMa 402. 
In Muharram 404 he left Cordova, which had been 
sorely tned by the civil war; the beautiful palace 
of his family at BalUt Mughlth had been destroyed 
by the Berbeis (Tawk^ p. 104, cf. tnfra sq.).lie 
next chose Almeria for his home; there he seems 
to have been able to live in comparative quiet 
till ^All b. Hammud in alliance with KhairUn , 
ruler of Almena, overthrew the Umaiyad Sulai- 
nian (Muliarram 407) KhairSn induced to suspect 
him of intriguing in favour of the Umaiyads, im- 
prisoned him for some months with his friend Mu- 
hammad b, Ish 3 ({: and then banished them. The 
two friends went to Hisn al-Kasr, whose ruler 
received them kindly. On learning that ^Abd al- 
Rahman IV al-MurtadS hsid been appointed Caliph 
in Valencia, they left their host after a few months 
and travelled by sea to this town, where Ibn IJazm 
met other friends p, no sq^ In the army 

of al-MurtadS, whose vizier he was, he fought be- 
fore Granada; he was captured by the enemy but 
was released after a ^hile (Cat Cod, Arab,^ i. 
273). After an absence of six years he returned 
in ShawwSl 4X>9 to Cordova, where ai-K&sim b 
Jlammlld was now Caliph (Thw#, p, 104, 2*, cf. 
112,2). After the latter’s expulsion, the intellec- 


tual ^Abd al-RahmSn V al-Musta^hir was chosen 
Caliph (Rama^Sn 414 = Dec. 1023); tbe latter 
chose his friend Ibn Hazm as vLziei. They only 
enjoyed the new state of affairs for a brief period, 
for ^Abd al-RahinSn was murdered seven weeks 
later (Dhu ’l-Ka^da 414 es Jan. 1024) and Ibn 
Hazm found himself once more within prison 
walls. How long he was confined cannot he defi- 
nitely ascertained; it is certain however that he 
was living in Jativa about 418 (1027). According 
to al-fijaiyanl (in Yalj:Ut), he filled the office ot 
vizier again under Hishilm al-Mu^^tadd. Only scanty 
notices of his later life are available. But he kept 
clear of politics m order to devote himself enti- 
rely to sciences, authorship, and the piopagation 
and defence of his doctrines. 

One of his earliest works is that which was 
made known by Dozy (Taivk al-HamamaJiU-Ulfa 
wa H-Ullaf.^ ed. by D K. P^trof, Leiden 1914, 
cf. the review by Goldziher in Zeitschr, d. Deutsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch.y Ixix. 192 sqq^^ which he wrote 
in Jdtiva (p. I, 8), about 418 (Tawky p. 79 sq.y 
before the death of Khairgn in 419; an attack of 
Abu ’ 1 -Djai§h [so to be read] Muiljahid on S^ai- 
rfin would suggest after their estrangement in 
Rabi*^ II 417, cf. Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, ix. 
195; a second terminus ad quern is given 
p. 42, 7 : Hakam b. Mundhir died about 420 ac- 
cording to Ibn Bashkuwal n® 332) In this treatise 
on love and its different phases m which he 
illustrates his views on psychology by short stories 
from his own experiences and those of his con- 
temporaries and by his own poems, Ibn Hazm 
shows himself a keen observei, a brilliant stylist 
and charming poet. He affords us not only a 
glimpse into his own character, but also throws 
an interesting light on a little known side of the 
life of his time — Probably about the same time 
he wrote the treatise called Etsnla ft Fadl aU 
Andalusy dedicated to his fnend AbU Bakr Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak (according to al-pabbi, n®. 59), 
which IS given in al-Makkarl, ed.* Dozy etc., u 
109, x8— I2I (ed. Bulak, li. 767, 8 sqq,). This Ri‘ 
saloy composed at the instigation of the loid of 
Kal‘at al-Bunt (aI-Mal:karr, 11 no, cf. Ibn al-Abb5r, 
at- Takmihy n®. 432), gives an interesting survey of 
the most important early literature of the Spanish 
Muslims. — Of his historical works there still 
survive ald^Afus ft Tawariklk al-KhulaJU^ 

(ed, with Spanish translation by C. F. Seybold 
in Revista del Centro de Estudios histbricos de 
Granada y su ReinOy i. 160 sqq.y 237 sqq.y Gra- 
nada 1911) and the Dxantharat al-Ansab (AnsSb 
at^Arab) written about 450 (cf. Codera, Mtsibn 
histbrica en la Argelta y TtmeZy Madrid 1892, p, 
24 sqq.y 83) (Mss. Tunis, Masdjid al-ZaitUna, n®. 
5014, and copy of this Ms. in Madrid, Real Acad, 
de la Hist, Codera, 0, r., p, 165; Pans, Bibl. 
Nat., Blochet, Cat. de la Coll. . , . Schefer^ n®. 
5829; containing the biography of Muhammad, 
Berlin, Verz.y n®. 95x0)-! a work highly esteemed 
and often quoted by Ibn IQjaldan i^Ibar^ ed. 1 284, 
VI, 8, 89 sq.y 97, etc,), on the genealogy of 
the Arab and Berber iamilles in Maghnb and 
Spain, which Codera used as a source for his 
articles on the Hammtidids, Tudjlbids (these two 
articles also in his Estudios criticos de Historia 
drabe espanolay Zaragoza 1903, p. 301 sqq.)y Umai- 
yads in op. city p. 29 tqq,y 41 sqq.y cf. 147 sqq.y 
75 sqq.y et passim. 

But it was particularly as a traditionist and 


theologian that Ibn l^asm displayed great literary 
activity. At first an ardent follower of the ShSfi^ 
sc1k>o1 he afterwards went over to the ^birl [cf. 
^HiRls] of which he became a devoted advocate. 
This change had apparently been completed by 
the time he wrote the above mentioned Risala 
(cf. al-MalfLl^arl, ii. 120, 9 Possibly* the in- 
struction of his teacher Abu ’l-K^hiySr (so to be 
read p. 98, 10) i. e. Mas^d b. SulaimSn b. 

Muflit, who was a ? 5 hirl (Ibn Bashkuwal, n®. 1238, 
al-Dabbl, n®. 1361), was not without influence 
upon him. [ For Zahiri contemporaries cf. Ibn 
Bashkuwal, n®. 1195, 1^9^]* He defended with 
vigour his position that the details of legal de- 
duction not resting on tradition and revelation 
must be rejected in the treatise /^ta/ aZ-fTiySs 
wa iva ^l-^Istihsan wa U^Taklid wa 

"l^Ta^lU (Ms. Gotha, Pertsch, Verz,^ n®. 640), 
which Goldziher {Die Zhhiriten^ Leipzig 1884) first 
thoroughly studied. From the title Ibn Hazm 
evidently discussed similar subjects (cf. Pas)^ iii. 
76) in the Kit, al~lhk&m fl (lu) U{ul al^Ah* 
kdm (Mss. Kbed. Libr., Fthr, fed. 1305], 11. 236). 
A small work by him on MasWil U^ul al^Rikk was 
printed, according to the Fikris Maktahat al^Mandr 
(1332), with notes by Ibn al-AmIr al-Sa^anl and 
al-Kasimf in Egypt. He published a l^ahirl system 
of Fi^k in his Kit, al-Mutialld. bi ft 

Slytrh al*Mui^alld bt H-Ikti^ar {IbIitisUr\ which 
is presumably contained in its entirety m the many 
volumes of this work in the Khed. Libr. {Fihr,,^ 
ni. 297 sq,')\ incomplete in Leiden, Landberg, Ca/., 
n”. 646, and Constantinople Aya §ofya, n®. 1259, 
1260. Similar in content was his 7 / 3 / ila Fahm 
al~Khhcil {Fas/^ i. 114, 7 which exists in a 
Mukhta^ar of his son Abn Rafi^ in the Khed. 
Libr. (/lAr., 111. 297, 13 sq,\ 

Ibn Hazm was onginal in his application of 
Zahir! principles to dogmatics. Here also only the 
primary meaning of the written word and established 
tradition was to be decisive. From this point of 
view he sharply criticised religious groups in 
IslSm m his most celebrated work, the Kit, al^ 
Fa^i fi H-Mtlal wa 'l^Ahwd? wa 'l-‘Nthal (pr. Cairo 
1317 — 21) and particularly attacked the Ash^^aris 
[see al-ash'arI], notably their views on the divine 
attributes. As regaids anthropomorphic expressions 
in the Kurban, however, Ibn Hazm found himself 
forced to bring these into conformity with a spi- 
ritual interpretation. An appreciation of Ibn Hazm’s 
views on dogmatics and philosophy in their mu- 
tual relations has still to be made. Goldziher has 
touched on the main points; cf. also the excerpts 
in Horten (see below). On the influence of Ibn 
Hazm's principles on the domain of ethics see 
Goldziher, 0, r., p. 162 sq, and on 1 . H. as cham- 
pion of the monotheistic reaction against the cult 
of saints, Soft doctrines^ and astrology, see SchreL 
ner, Beitr, In the work just named, which was 
first more fully made known by Goldziher, Ibn 
Hazm also criticises non*Islftmic creeds, such as 
those of the Jews and Christians, and endeavours 
to find contradictions and incompatibilities in their 
writings to justify the accusation of falsification 
of texts. (Cf. Goldziher, Jeschurun,^ Zeitschr. fur 
Me Wise, yudentkums^ viii., 1872, p. 76 sqq,^ and 
Ziituhr. d, Deutsch, Mcrg. Gmlhch,^ xxxii. 1878, 
p* 363 sqq^\ Schreiner, xUl. 6ia sqq^, ^ 

lar. Friedlsender, following Goldziher, has shown in 
more detail {Z%tr Kompositim vm Ibn pfazwls MUal 
wa in Orient* Stud. Nbldeke gewidmet^ 

TRR EtfCYGLOPABBIA OF IL 


i, 267 9qq*)y the logical arrangement of this work 
(the author r^eatedly styles h DiwJtn,^ e. g. i. 

ti, iv. 178, 16, V. 79, js) is to some extent 
destroyed by the Incorporation in it of works origin- 
ally separate. The mss. of this work, the refer- 
ences in which are to very dijBTereat dates, show, 
according to Friedlsender, two recensions. The incor- 
porated parts are: d) i. 116 — ii. 91 of the published 
text, apparently identical with Ktt, Iqhdr Tabdil al^ 
Yahud wa 'l-Na{Srd h 't-Tawrat wa '^l^Indt^Z wa 
Bayan Tanakud tnU bi^Atdihim minhU mimmZ iS. 
yahtamtlu U^Tdwil^ b) iv. 178—227, containing 
the treatise at-Ka^dik at-mun^iya min al^Fafdib 
al^muMutya wa H-Ifabtlib al-murdtya min Apwal 
Akl al-Bidd wa U-Fira^ al-arbd al^Mtltaaila wa 
U-Mur^i^a wa l^KJtawUridi wa 'i~S&iyd\ from it 
Friedlmnder has translated the chapter on the 
Shifts (iv 178—188) with a general survey of 
heterodox views (li. iii — 117) and two pas- 
sages regarding Shiite doctrines, making use of 
manuscript matqcial and adding illuminating notes 
{Tke Heterodoxies cf ike Skiites,^ New Haven, 
1909, from Journ» of the Amer. Orunt, Soc,^ 
xxvii. and xxix , ibtd, on Mss. [cf. also Zeitsekr, 
d, Deutsch, d, Morgenl, Gesells,,^ Ixvi. 166] and 
recensions); c) perhaps also iv. 87 — 178, a work 
on al-Imama wa ^l-MufUdata,^ with the title of 
which Fr. compares Ktt, ai-Imdma wa ^/•SiySsa 
fi Ktsam Siyar al-KhulafcI wa^Marlitibihci wa 
minha (so Ibn HaiySn m Ys||:tlt); Ibn 
Hazm’s treatise Ft U-Mufadala baina H-^h&ba 
may be identical with this, Ms. Damascus, Habib 
al-ZaiySt, Khazeltn aUKutub fi Dimaskb etc., 
p. 82, 4. — A fragment of his al^Nubdka al^kafiya 
fl Ufal Akkdm al-Din is contained in Ms. Berl., 
N®. 5376. * 

In the domain of logic Ibn Hazm wrote a Kiebb 
al'^Takrib fi Jfudud at»Jkran(tb<t which has not 
survived; something would be known of its con- 
tents if the statements in Fof/y i. 4, xo, iii. 90, v. 
20, 2, V. 70 ?»/ro, refer to the same work under a 
slightly different title. It might be presumed that the 
same work is meant by a treatise on ^Itm al-Katdm,^ 
the only one (and first ^) of his own which he men- 
tions in his RtsUla on literary history, but out 
of modesty he does not give the title. His work 
on this science in which his teacher (Ibn ly^- 
likan, al-Dhahabi) was Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Madhhidjl (Ibn al-AbbSr, al-TakmUa,^ N®. 411), 
whom he praises as a philosophic author, found 
but little approval and he was held to be at fault 
because he contradicted Aristotle, whom on the 
whole he held m high esteem however {Die }dh$^ 
rtten^ p. 157), and departed entirely from the usual 
treatment of the subject. In this connection it 
should be noted that he laid great emphasis on 
the perception of the senses. 

Ibn Hazm devoted to j^ur^^Snic studies and tra- 
dition his Ktt. aI*NSsiii wa ^l-AfansUM (pr. Cairo, 
on the margin of editions of the Tafsir oZ-ZJ/o- 
lUlain^ 1297, 1308) and other works which have 
probably not survived. — Among his polemical 
writings there is still to be mentioned a satirical 
l^slda (cf. Abo Bakr b. Sb^ir, /lAr., cd. Codera 
and Ribera, i. 409 sq.) pre^rved in al-Subkl, ^aba^t 
ii. 184—9, the reply to a poetical 
attack on the part of the Byzantine Emperor Ni- 
kephoros 11 Phokas (cf. al-Subkl, <1. r., ii. ifSeqq. 
and Flflgel, Die Arab . . . . J^Tes. . . • der Mefbtbi* 
su IVien^ i, 449 sqqZ) — The fitiit of his mature 
years and of much bitter experience was his ethical 

as 
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tractate A 7 /, al-AtAlak wa U-Siyar ft MudawUt al- 
Nufus (pr. Cairo n. d.), aii exhortation to pious 
life, which holds up Muhammad’s example as the 
moral ideal (cf. Goldziher, Vorksungen^ p. 30). 
This tractate has been discussed and translated into 
Spanish by Miguel Asfn {^Los Caracteres y la 
conducta. Tratado de moral prdcitca por Aben 
Hazatn de Cordoba^ Madrid 1916). 

A controversialist by nature, as he was (cf. Tawk^ 
p, 43, 8), Ibn Hazm challenged Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims of different schools. He was a doughty 
opponent . “whoever resisted him bounced off him 
as from a stone” (Ibn HaiySn). He overwhelmed 
with scorn and contempt men whom the majority 
of Muslims held in the highest reverence such as 
ahAsh'arl, Abu Hanifa, Malik. According to a 
proverbial saying, Ibn Hazm’s pen was like al- 
Ha^djadj’s sword m sharpness. Yet he always 
endeavoured to do his opponents justice; it was 
against his nature to make intentionally baseless 
charges against them. In his ethical treatise he 
ascribes his vehemence to the influence of an ill- 
ness. He only succeeded to a modest extent m 
gaining a hearing for his views, tor a time he 
found a supporter in Ahmad b Rashik (al-l)abbi, 
N®. 4CX)), MujJjShid’s w'all m Majorca, who was 
interested alike in theology and literatuie, Ibn 
Hazm found protection with him when Coidovan 
and other theologians decried him as an oppo- 
nent of the M^ikl school (Dozy, Notices^ p. 
190 sq,') Under this patronage he succeeded in 
winning adherents on the island in the 430’s A H. 
(cf. Ibn al-Abb5r, akTakmtla^ N®. 1467, 2027, 

Ibn BashkuwSl, N®. 903). He disputed before Ibn 
Rasbik (died soon after 440) with the celebiated 
theologian Abu ’ 1 -WalId Sulaimiln al-BajJji, who 
had returned from the East about 440. This same 
opponent summoned by a Majorcan falcih after- 
wards forced Ibn Hazm to leave the island (Ibn 
al-Abbar, o c, N*. 443 , cf Codera, Estt^dtos crtHcos 
etc., p 264 — 9) 

His charge of heresy against the great orthodox 
authorities brought upon him the wrath of the theo- 
logians, some of whom probably also envied him 
his learning. They warned their hearers against 
the errors of his doctrine and made him suspected 
by the princes, who soon no longer tolerated him 
in their lands. His strong sympathy (Jashayyu^^ 
Ibn Haiyan) for the Umaiyads was a further reason 
why he appeared dangerous. This constant baiting 
forced him to retire to his family estate in Manta 
Lisbam. His wntings were publicly burned in 
Seville; their author pilloried the foolishness of 
this proceeding in sarcastic epigrams. In his reti- 
rement he continued to study and write. Accord- 
ing to a statement by his son Abn the number 
of his writings was 400 m 80,000 folios, but the 
“majority did not cross the threshold of his distiict” 
(Ibn HaiySUi). A small circle of pupils who dared 
to brave the anathema of the theologians sought 
instruction from him here. Among them was the 
historian al-Humaidl. Ibn Hazm died in his village 
on the 28‘h ^a^bSn 456 (i5*b August 1064). The 
Almohad al-MansGr is said to have remarked on 
one occasion at his tomb: “All scholars have to 
to Ibn Hazm when in difficulty” (al-Mal^Varl, 
it. 160, 12). 

Of his sons there are mentioned AbH Rafi*^ al- 
Fa^l (died 479) as a learned author (Ibn Bagh- 
kuwal, N®. 994), Abu Usama Ya%ab N®. 
1407) and Abn Sulaiman al-Mus'ab (Ibn al-Abbar, 


al-Takmtla^ N®. 1097) as transmitters of their 
father’s learning. 

Ibn Hazm’s teachings were particularly attacked 
in writings after his death. When the kadi Ibn 
al-'ArabI [q. v] returned from the east towards 
the turn of the fifth century (al-Dhahabl, Tadtk,^ 
11 90 sqq ), he found the heresy widespread m the 
Ma^rib. To confute it he wrote Ktl, al-Kawa^im 
wa '‘l-Awastm^ which al-DhahabI, Tadhk.^ iii. 
323 quotes, and other tieatises. About the 
same time Muhammad b. Haidara (al-Dhahabi, 0, c, 
iv. 52) and ‘^Abd AUSh b. Talha (Ibn al-AbbSr, 
o r., N®. 1330, al-MaVkari, i. 905, s) came to his 
assistance. About a century later, the Maliki theolo- 
gians ^Abd al-Halck b. ^Abd AUah (Ibn al-Abbar, 
o r., N®. 1812) and Ibfi Zar^un (/A, N®. 967) 
came forward to refute i. H., the latter with a Ktt^ 
al-Mu^alla directed against the Ktl, al-Muhalla On 
the other hand, a pupil of Ibn Zarkun, Ibn al- 
RumTya, the botanist, came forward as a fanatical 
adherent of Ibn Hazm and the celebrated mystic 
Ibn ‘^Arabi^ [q. v ] transmitted his works and wiote 
a synopsis of the Kttab al-Muhalla^ likewise en- 
titled al-Mu^alla 

Bibliography in addition to the works al- 
ready mentioned Yakut, InJiad al-Arib (Gibb 
Mem , vi. 5), v. 86 sqq, ; Ibn lOiallikan, ed. 
Wustenfeld, N® 459, Ibn al-Kiftl, Tdrlkk al- 
Hukam^^ ed. Lippert, p. 232 sq.\ Ibn Bash- 
kuwil, al-^ila,^ N® 888 and N® 40; al-Dabbl, 
Bughyat al-Multamt^,^ N®. 1 204 and 412, ^Abd 
al- Wahid al-Marrakusfil, al-Mu^^tb (ed. Dozy) 
Ind , Ibn Khakan, Matmah (Const. 1302), p. 
55 sq,,^ al-Dhaiiabi, Tadhktrat al-Huffdz (ed. 
Haidarabad), 111 341 sqq , al-MaVkari, ed. Dozy 
e. a., i. 51 1 sqq, (ed, BQl 5 k, 1. 364 sqq,) and 
Ind.; Cat Cod Afab, Btbl, Lugd, i 267 

sqq.\ Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddtma,^ ed. Fans, 111.4; 
Dozy, Script arab. de Abbadtdts loct,^ 11, 75 i 
130 sq (al-Nuwaiii), do , akBayan al-mughtib 
Introd , p. 64 sqq,,) do Hist, des Musulmans 
<r Espagne,^ Ind , Goldziher, Die ^dhiriteu,) p. 
109 — 186, et passim; ders , Art. Ibn Hazm in 
Hastings* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics \ 
Schreiner, Beitr z, Gesch,dcr theol Bewegungen im 
Islam, p. 3 sqq ; Macdonald, Development of Mus- 
lim Theology,^ p, 209 sqq, , 245 sqq ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d, arab, Litt,, i. 399 sq, (cf. $2$ and ii. 
701), 419; Pons Boigues, Ensayo bw-btbltogra- 
fico,) N®. 103, p. 130 sqq , Friedlaender, The 
Heterodoxies Introd.; Horten, Die philos, Sy- 
Sterne der spekul, Theologen,) p. 564 sqq, (the 
titles collected there from the Kit, akFasJ aie 
only in part correct); Petrof, Tawk,) p. vii. sqq, 
and other liteiature given there on p. ix. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN HIBBAN, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-BustI, 
Arab author and authority on Tradi- 
tion, born at Bust in Sidjistan, after extended 
travels in pursuit of knowledge, filled a judicial 
office in Samarkand, but was driven from it as a 
heretic, because he had defined the prophethood 
as a combination of ^Ilm and '.< 4 wa/(cf. Goldziher 
on Movant al-Nafs^ p. 57). After staying in NasS 
and in 334 = 465 in NlsSbUr, he settled in Samar- 
J}:and as a teacher of Tradition and died there at 
the age of 80 on the 220^ ShawwSl 354 = aist 
October 965. His chief work is the collection on 
Tradition famous for its artificial arrangement en- 
titled Kit 3 d al-Ta^aslm wa 'l-Anw^^ see Fihrist 
al-Kutub al-makfu^a fi ^ kfCutubkhana aUKkedh 
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wlya^ i. 250 {plbadja in Berlin, Ahlwardt, Verz. 

1268), le vised by 'All b. BalabSn al-FarisI (died 
739 = 1338, according to al-SuyStI, Bughyai al- 
JVu^at^ p. 331), with glosses by Ibn Hadjar in the 
Brit. Mus., see Cat. Cod. Ar..^ N®. 1570 (cf. Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Stud..^ ii. 269, Note 5). Traditionanes 
are the subject of his two works, Kitab al^Thtkat.^ 
rearranged by Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, Ms in Cairo, 
see Fihftst.^ i. 230-231, and Masjmhlr ^Ulani^ 
aUAm^ar.^ Ms, in Leipzig, see Vollers, Die Islam . . . . 
Hdss..^ N® 688. Finally he wrote an adab-book 
of an edifying character entitled a/-' 

wa-Nuzhat al-Fudala^ (Ms. m Hamburg, see 
Brockelmann, Verz..^ N® 96), pr. Cairo 1328, in 
It he quotes n other works. 

Bibliography \ al-Subkl, Tabakat al-Sha- 
jUiya al-kubra.^ li, 141 ; Wustenfeld, Geschicht- 
schretber der Araber^ N®. 130; do., Schajittm.^ 
N®. 152. (C Brockelmann.) 

IBN HIDJPJA, Abu ’l-Maha§in Taij:! al-DIn 
Abu Bakr b. 'AlI b. 'Abd Allah al-HamawI 
al-KadIrI al-HanafI al-AzrarI ( the button- 
maker, so called after the trade he had followed 
m his youth), an Arab author, one of the most 
celebrated poets and stylists of the MamlUk period, 
bom 767 (1366) in Hamat. While returning to 
Cairo in 791 (1390) after travelling for study, he 
witnessed the great conflagration in Damascus 
at the siege by al-Z2hir Barknk and was moved 
by it to his first rhetorical effort, an epistle to 
Ibn Makanis (see Ahlwardt, Verzetchnts det arab. 
Hdss. von Berlin., N®. 9784). He reached the 
zenith of his creative ability m his office as Munsjhi 
in the DlwSn of Cairo which he owed to his 
patron al-BanzI, the private secretary to the Sul- 
tan al-Mu^aiyad Shaikh (81 5 — 824= 1412 — 1421) 
After the latter’s death in 830(1427) he returned 
to his native town and died there on the 15^*' 
Sha'ban 837 = 28rh March 1434* Of his poems, 
which he collected under the title al-Thamarat \ 
al-^ahiya ji ''l-Fawakth al-Hamawtya 7 va ''l-Zaw'^id 
al-Misrlya., the best known is his Badfiya entitled 
Khizanat al-Adab wa-Ghayat al-Arab on it he 
wrote in 826 (1423) the commentary Takdlm 
Abi Bakr (cf. Mehren, Rhet..^ p. 12), pi Calcutta 
1230 (as an appendix to the Diwan of al-Muta- 
nabbl), BulSk 1273, 1 29 1, Cairo 1 30 1. His col- 
lection of letters and firmans from the Mamluk 
chancery, JCahwat al-InsF^.^ which exists in nu- 
merous manuscripts, will probably be found useful 
foi historical purposes. His anthology, Thamarat 
(Thtmar^ al^Awrak.^ with Dh atl^ pr Bulak on 
the margin of the MuhadarUt al-Udab^ of al- 
RSghib al-isfahani, Cairo 1300, and with a second 
appendix by Ibiahim b. al-Ahdab on the margin 
of al-Ibshaihl’s al-Mustatraf, Cairo, 1320-1321, was 
also highly esteemed. Finally he published new 
editions and synopses of older works, such as aU 
J^dih wa "^UBaghim of Ibn al-Habbarlya ^ al-Shir* 
wSnl gives a synopsis of this version in Nafhat 
al-Yaman (Cairo 1326), p, 150 — *61 

Bibliography'. al-No^manl, al-Rawd alla(ir 
(cod. Wetzst. ii. 289), fol. 8ov ; Muntakkab nun 
Tdrlkh Kutb aUDtn aUNahrawant (cod. Leid, 
Ar. 2010), fol. 85^^; Geschuhte der 

arab. Litteratur^ li. 15 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN HISHAM, "Abd al-Malik b. HishXm b. 
AiyUb al-HimyarI al-BasrI, an Arab gram- 
marian, born in*Ba§ra, died in FustSt in Egypt 
on the 13th Rabl' II 218 = 8th May 834, accord- 


ing to others in 213 A. H., wrote, besides his 
veision of Ibn IshSV’s [q. v.] biography of the 
Prophet, a collection of biblical and South Arabian 
legends, entitled, Kitdb al-Ti^J^an.^ s. Ahlwardt, 
Verzetchnts der arab. Hdss. zu Berlin.^ N®. 9735 5 
Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of Arab. Mss. 
tn the Brit. Mus.., N®. 578-579 ; Tunis, N®. 4953a; 
Stambul, 'Asim, N®. 691 ; al-ZaiyRt, Ki^zd^tn al^ 
Kutub ft Dtmashk^ p. 72, N®. 12; Manuscnts de 
la collection Landberg.^ N®. 717. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiisteu" 
feld, N® 390 (ed Cairo 1299, 1. 365); al-SuyUH, 
Bughyat al-PVu^at, p. 315; WUstenfeld, Ge- 
schtchtschreiber der Araber., N®. 48; M. Lidz- 
barski, De propheticis quae dicuniur legendis 
arabtcts., Lipsiae 1893, p. 5 sqq.'.,Ao.\TLZettschr. 
/. Assyriologte, viii. 271 sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN HISHAM, Djamal al-DIn AbU Muham- 
mad 'Abd Allah b. YUsuf b. Ahmad b. 'Abd 
Allah b. HiyfcSM al-AnsXrI al-MisrI, was born 
m Dhu ’l-Ka'da 708 = April-May 1309 in Cairo, 
where he died in the night of Thursday-Fnday, 
5th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 761 = 17-18 September 1360. A 
pupil of the Spanish grammarian Abu HaiySn for 
the study of the Diwan of Zuhair b. Abi Sulma, 
he also studied with ShihSb al-Din 'Abd al-Latif 
b al-Murahhal, al-FakihanI, etc. 

As a ^afi'r doctor, he became professor of 
Kur^anic exegesis at the Kubbat al-Mansiiriya in 
Cairo; but five years before his death he went 
over to the Hanbali school to obtain the post of 
professor at the Hanbali madrasa m Cairo and 
for this purpose learned by heart the MubJita^ar 
of al-Khiraki in less than four months. 

Ibn ^aldun sums him up in these words: 
“Ibn Hisham was profoundly learned in grammar 
and possessed peifect knowledge of it. He fol- 
lowed in the path of those of the grammarians 
of MSsul who accepted Ibn Ejinni’s views and 
followed this scholar’s method of teaching. The 
knowledge displayed by Ibn Highto is truly re- 
markable and shows that he had a perfect mastery 
of his subject and that he was very clever”. 

Ibn Hisham has left the following works: 

I®. Kafr al-Nada wa-Ball al-Sada^ a short 
treatise on syntax, several times published; 2®. 
Commentary on the preceding, publ. at Tunis 
in 1281, Bulak 1253, 1282, Cairo 1274, transl. 
into French by Goguyer, La plute de rosee^ etan- 
chement de la sotf Leyden 1887, 3®. ShFdhur 
aUDhahab ft Mclrifat Kalum aKArab., a short 
treatise on grammar, less extensive than the pre- 
ceding; 4®. Commentary on the preceding, publ. 
at BaIa^^ in 1282, Cairo 1253, 1305; 5®. al-Frab 
^an Kaw^id al-Fr^., a succinct treatise on logical 
analysis, . publ. BUlaV 1253, at Constantinople in 
1298, publ. and transl. into French by de ^cyin 
his Anthologie grammaticale., Pans 1829, pp. 73 — 
92 et 155 — 223 of the Mughni^LLabtb 

^an Kutub al-A^arib (the author had written another 
at Mecca in 749 = 1348 which was lost on his 
return to Egypt and on his second sojourn in 
Mecca in 756 = 1353 he wrote this one), a com- 
plete treatise on syntax divided mto two parts^ or 
eight chapters containing a detailed exposition 
of the particles and the rules for the construction 
of sentences publ. Teheran 1274, Cairo 1305, 1307; 
7®. M^ldd aLAdkh^ wa-MU^iz ^ aLfVasnSn., the 
solution of several difficult points in grammar, Paris 
Bibl. Nat., N®. 4115, iL, 4162, i.; BerUn, Verz.., 
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N®, 6748-6749 ; ^ed. Libr,,^«^r., vii. 69, 104, 172, 
598 ; 8®. a collection of grammatical puzz- 

les prepared for the library of SultSn al-Malik al- 
Kamil, publ. at Cairo in 1304; 9®. al-Rawdat aU 
adablya ft S&a'Ufahid ^UlUm al-^arabXya^ a com- 
mentary of “vers t^moins” quoted by Ibn QjinnX 
in his Ktt» al’Lam^^ Berlin, N®. 7652; 10®. <1/- 
DJ nmi^ al-^aghtt Ji '*l^Nahw^ a treatise on gram- 
mar, Paris, Bibl. Nat., N®. 4^59; Rtsala fi 
^nti^db wa-fadi^*f^ zva-l^rUb hkttdf*^n 

wa '^l-KatSm ^ald halumma a gramma- 
tical study of the words etc., Berlin, Pirrz., 

N®, 6886; Leiden, Cb/., I®, N®. 221, under the 
title Maseru fi 'l^Nahw v>a^A^wihatuha\ Kfaed. 
Libr., Fthr.^ iv, 53, 59, vii. 564; publ. in al- 
SuyOtl, Kit, al-Ashbdh wa ''i^Naz^ir ^ HaidarSbSd 
1317, iii. 203-222; 12®. a short study on the use 
of the accusative in 9 passages of the KuPsn, 
Berlin, N®. 6884; probably = Derenbourg, Mss. 
arab, de VEsc..^ N®. 86, 6; 13®. Ma^alat Fttrdd 
al^Sharf ^a/a ^FSharf^ Leiden, Cat , 1. ®, N®. 217, 
218; pr. in al-Suytltl, op. cti.^ iv. 34 — 42; 14®. 
Faw^ aUShadhd ft Ma^alat kadita.^ a supplement 
to the treatise on the same question, Ktiah al^ 
Shaded ft Ahkdm kad]ya^ by his teacher Abn Haiyan, 
publ. in al-SuyUtl, ii/. ri/., iv. 120 — 13 1 , 15® ^arh 
ai-Kaftda al^lughzlya fi 'l-Masa^tl al-nahwiya.^ com- 
mentary on a poem containing grammat. puzzles, 
Leiden, N®. 222, pr in al-Suyhll, op cit li 302 — 
323; 16®. Awdah al-Masdltk ita Alflyat Ibn Ma- 
Itk^ wrongly known as aFTawdlh.^ a version in 
prose corrected and augmented of the Alfiya 
of Ibn MSlik, publ. at Cairo in 1304, 1316^ at 
Calcutta in 1832 ; 19®. ^arh Bdnat Su^dd^ comment, 
on Ka'b b. Zuhair’s poem in honour of the Pro- 
phet, edit, by Guidi, Leipzig 1871; at Cairo 1304, 
1307; 20®. Shawdrtd aUMulah wa^Mawdrid aU 
Mtnahy a treatise on the salvation of the soul, Ber- 
lin, N®. 2097; 21®. Mubhtasar al-Intt^af intn al^ 
Ka skshd f an abridgment of al-Intisdf rtmt al- 
Ka shsh df which Ibn al-Munaiyir wrote to com- 
bat the Mu'taziU doctrines expressed in the Kash- 
sRaf of al-Zamakhfihari, Berlin, N®. 791. — Fur- 
ther grammatical contributions of Ibn HisbSm are 
printed in al-SuyUtf, op. «/., n 292, 299 — 301 , 
IV. 2—34, 43— 53i 100—120. 

Btb iiograp hy . al-Suyiltl, Husn ai-Muhd- 
dara^ Cairo 1321, i. 257, do., Bugkyat al- 
JViIdt^ Cairo 1326, p. 293 , Ibn KhaldQn, ProUg..^ 
transl. de Slane, iii. 273, 312; Moh. Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur Us pers. ment. dans ridjdza de Sidt 
Abd aUQddtr al-P'dsi^ Pans 1907, n®. 291 ; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.^ li. 23 
cf. Nachtrage p. 706, Huart, A Hist, of Aiab. 
Lit.., p. 387 sq. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN HUBAIRA, i. Abu ’l-Muxhann 5 'Omar 
B. Hubaira AL-FazArI, governor of the ^Iralj:. 
Ibn Hubaira was a native of Kinnasrm and is 
mentioned in the reign of Sulaiman b. ^Abd al- 
Malik as one at the leaders in the war against 
the Byzantines. In the summer 96-97 (715) the 
fleet was equipped and in the autumn he attacked 
Byzantine territory with it, while Maslama b ^Abd 
al-Malik conducted the operations on land. Ibn 
Hubaira spent the winter in Asia Minor and the 
following summer hostilities were resumed. At the 
end of 97 (August 716) the Arabs began to be- 
siege Constantinople; after the siege had lasted 
for a year, they bad to abandon it and return 
home. In 100 (718-719) *Omar II granted him 
the governorship of Mesopotamia. After a success- 


ful expedition against the Byzantines in Armenia 
in 102 (720-721) he was appointed governor of 
al-'IrSV and IGiorasan by Yazid II. In the con- 
stant feuds between northern and southern Arabs, 
on account of his lineage he always took the side 
of the former, while the latter were in consequence 
neglected. In Sbawwal 105 (March 724), soon after 
the accession of the Caliph High^ui b. *Abd al- 
Malik, Ibn Hubaira was dismissed and ICbalid b. 
^Abd Allah al-KasrI appointed his successor. Ac- 
cording to another statement, this did not happen 
till the following year. His son Yazid is also 
called Ibn Hubaira 

Bibliography Tabari, ii. see Index; Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), v, 17 — 102; Ya'lj:libi 
(ed. Houtsma), u. 359 sq., 374, 376, 378, 388; 
Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibat., lii. 71, 82 jyy.; Weil, 
d. Chaltfen^ 1. 566, 599, 605, 620; Muir, The 
Caliphate., its Rise., Decline., and Fall (3d ed.), 
P‘ 389, 395 ; Wellhausen, Das arabische Retch., 
p. 199 sqq.., and Die Khmpfe der Arabermit den 
Romaetn in Nacht. von der Kgl. Ges. d. IViss. 
zu Gottingen., Philol.-htst, Kl.., 1901, p. 440 
2. Abu ]toALiD YazId b. ^Omar, son of the 
preceding, bom in 87 (705-706). Yazid was ap- 
pointed governor of Kinnasrln by the Caliph al- 
Walid II In the beginning of 128 (autumn 745) 
MarwSn II appointed him governor of the 'Irak 
and sent him with an army against the Kharidjis. 
In Ramadan 129 (May — ^June 747) Yazid entered 
Kufa. He next captured Wasit and took 'Abd Allah 
b 'Omar b 'Abd al-'AzIz [q v.] piisoner who had 
been forced to make peace with the OaridjI chief 
al-Dahhak b. Kais al-§haibani [q. v.] and had re- 
mained in the town as Khaiidji governor. The 
whole of the 'Irak was then subdued. Like the other 
enemies of the Umaiyad caliphate the Khand^Ts 
also made an alliance with the ^Alid rebel ‘^Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya [q. v.] ; the latter was defeated 
by Yazid’s general 'Amu b Dubara and the Kha- 
ndjls could DO longer hold out in the 'Irak. The 
'Abbasids then appeared in the field. When their 
general Kahtaba b. Shabib advanced against Kufa, 
Yazid hastened to meet him but was defeated in 
Muhairam 132 (August 749) and had to take to 
flight. Kahtaba lost his life ■ — how it is not 
known — and his son Hasan undertook the su- 
preme command, while Yazid fell back on W5sit, 
where he wa*v besieged by Hasan. In the same 
year the 'Abbasid dynasty was formally recognised. 
Abu E^a'far, brother of the Caliph Abu ’l-'Abb5s 
went to Wasit to the assistance of Hasan b. Kah- 
taba and after a siege of several months Yazfd 
had to surrender. Although the Abbasids had ex- 
pressly promised to pardon him, he was soon 
afteiwards put to death. According to Ibn ly^alli- 
kan Yazid *s execution took place in Dhu ’1-KaMa 
132 (June 750); according to another account, 
however, he did not enter into negotiations with 
the besiegers till he had received news of the 
death of the Caliph Marwan II [q. v.] According 
to this, Yazid could not have been put to death 
before the early months of the next year (= au- 
tumn 750). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kballikan (ed. Wttsten- 
feld), N®. 828 (transl. of de Slane, iv. 204 j^^.); 
Tabari, ii., see Index; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tom- 
berg), V. 243 — 340; Ya'kUbI (ed. Houtsma), ii, 
405, 407 sq.., 41 1 tgg* ; Fragm. Histor. Arab.., i. 
sec Index; Kitnb aUAgiShiy 11. 156 sq.\ xvi., 
84; xviii. X42; Weil, Geseh. d. Ckalifen., \. 
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681, 688) 69O) 699 sq.\ ii. xi sq,\ Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reichy S. 2a i, 237, 245^7 33 ^ 
343 * (K. V. ZetterstAen.) 

IBN HUBAIRA) the name of two viziers: 

1. ^Awn al-DIn Abu *l-Mu?affar Ya^yX b. 
Muhammad b. Hubaira al-ShaibXnI) born m 490 
(1096-1097) or) according to another statement) in 
497 (IX03-1104). He was a native of Dflr Bani 
Aw^jLar, a place five parasangs from Baghdad, and 
studied m the latter city. After filling several offi- 
ces* he was installed in 542 (1147-1148) as chief 
of the Diwan al-Zimam and in Rabl^ II $44 
(August 1149) the Caliph al-Mu^taft appointed 
him vizier. After the death of the Sal^jCk Su 4 Sn 
Mas^Gd b, Muhammad in Radjab 547 (Oct. 1152) 
the governor of Bafijxdad, Mas^Hd al-BilSll, seized 
the town of al-Hilla, but was soon defeated by 
Ibn Hubaira and had to flee to Takrit, whereupon 
not only al-Hilla, but also Kufa and Wasit fell 
into the vizier’s hands. When Sultan Muhammad 
b. Ma^iBGd sent an army against WEsit^ the Ca- 
liph himself hurried to his vizier’s assistance and 
the Sultan’s troops had to retire. In 548 (1153- 
1154) al-Mul^taft besieged Takrit but had to 
abandon the enterprise. In the following yeai the 
Caliph and then the vizier made a renewed attempt 
to take the town but without success. Neverthe- 
less, Mas^Gd al-Bilall was twice defeated in the 
open field) by the Caliph near Ba'ljuba and by 
Ibn Hubaira near Wasit. After this victory the 
latter received the honorary title of “Sultan of the 
‘^Irfil^”. When al-Mul}:tafi m the year 555 (1160) 
died and al-Mustandjid succeeded him, Ibn Hu- 
baira was confirmed in his office. He died on the 
13^^ Ejumada 1 560 (28^ March 116$). He was 
also celebrated as a scholar. 

B tb Ito gr ap hy Ibn Khallikan (ed. W ustcn- 
feld), NO. 817 (transl. by de Slane, iv. 114^^^.); 
Ibn al-TiktaV 5 , aUFahhxl (ed. Derenbourg), p 
419 — 426; Ibn al-Athu (ed. Tornberg), \i., pas- 
sim ; Houtsma, Recueil de tcxtes relattfs a Vhistoire 
des Seldjoucides^ 11 221 — 3, 234—9, 247 — 255, 
290 — 2, Weil, Gesch. d, Chaltfen^ iii 305, 
310; Brockelmann, Gesch, d. arab, i. 408 sq, 

2. ‘^Izz al-DIn Muhammad b Yahya, son of 
the preceding. The latter filled the vizierate after 
his father’s death but was soon thrown into prison 
and disappeared from history. 

Bibliography, Ibn al-Tik^a^:a, al-Fakhri, 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 426. 

(K, V. ZETTERSTf.KN.) 

IBN HUBAL, Muha dhdh ib al-DIn Abu ’l-Ha- 
SAN ‘AlI b. Ahmad, a physician, born in 
Baghdad 515 (1122), studied grammar and fi|f:h 
at the NizSmiya but later turned to medicine. He 
became court physician to the §hfih-i Arman at 
lUiilS^ and there amassed great riches; he next 
entered the service of Badr al-Din Lu^lu^ at MSr- 
dln and finally went to al-Mawsil. When he was 
75 years old, he unfortunately became blind but 
lived till 610 (1213). His chief work is entitled 
aUMuWar fi U-Tibb,^ from which de Koning has 
published two chapters in Traite sur le calcul 
dans les reins el dans la vessie,^ p. 186 sqq, Ibn 
Hubal, who was also a poet, left a son. Shams 
al-Dtn Abu ’l-^AbbRs Ahmad, who was likewise a 
physician and practised m Asia Minor at the 
court at the SaldjflV KaikStwus [q. v.], where 
he died. 

i * ''Bibliography*, Ibn Abl U^aibi'a, ed. MUllcr, 
i. 304 sqq,\ Ibn al-^iftl, Tc^rlhk al-JHlukamlf,^ 


ed. Lippert) p« 238 sq , ; Leclerc , Histoire de la 
mideeine arabe,^ ii. 141 sqq,\ Brockelmann, Ge^ 
schichte der arab* Litt,,^ i. 4^. 

IBN "IDHArI (Ibn "AehXrI), AbU <Abd Al- 
lXh Muhammad al-MarrXkush 4 Arab histo- 
rian of th e M afijirib and Spain, about whom 
we have no information further than that he flour- 
ished about the end of the vii*h (xiiith) century, 
with which his chronicle concludes. The latter is 
of special interest it contains portions of lost 
works. It is called al»BayUn abmughrib fl Ahibar 
al^Maghrib and is not preserved in its entirety. 
Ibn Tdhan also wrote a history of the East, which 
we only know by name. Dozy published the text 
of al^Bay^n al-Mughrib i Histoire de PAfrique el 
de VEspagne (Leyden 1848 — 1851, 2 vols.); a frag- 
ment IS given in the Crestomatia ardbigo^spanola 
of Simonet and Lerchundi (Grenada, 1881), N®. Ixi. 
The entire work is translated by Fagnan, Algiers 
1901 — 1914, 2 vols.; a fragment on the invasion 
of the Norma^ by Dozy, Recherches^ 2“d ed., 
ii. 288-289^ CT. also Dozy, Corrections sur k 
texte du Bay am ^UAfogrtb,^ Leyden 1883, p. 
1 — 91 - 

Bib liography\ Dozy, Preface to his edi- 
tion, 1 77 — 107; Wilstenfeld, Die Geschtchk 
schr ether der Araber,^ N®. 373, p. 1 51; Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bto-bibltograjico,^ p. 414 sq, 

_ (RENfe Basset.) 

IBN ISFANDIYAR, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
a Persian historian, of whom we only know 
what little he tells us in the beginning of his 
chronicle of his native land of TabanstGn, re- 
turned m 606 (1210) from Bagdad to ^Iritk 
‘^Adjami after hearing of the murder of his patron 
Rustam b. Ardaghir, governor of TabaristSn. In 
deep grief he spent two months in Raiy collec- 
ting material for his work and studying in the 
libraries. He then spent five years in the town of 
Sliwarizm, where he found by accident in a book- 
seller’s shop certain new documents, including the 
letter of Tansar, Ardaghlr BabakSn’s minister, to 
Ejasnaf, king of TabaristSn {Journ, Asiat,,, ix‘l» 
Ser., Vol. III., 1894, p. 185 and 502). His chro- 
nicle begins with this letter, then follows after a 
brief description of his native land and its re- 
markable features, the history of TabaristRn under 
the dynasties of Washmgir and Buwaih [v. BDYIDs], 
under the sway of the Ghaznawids and SaldjUks 
and under the second native BXwend dynasty, 
with which the work closes. An abridged English 
translation by E. Browne appeared in 1905 in 
the Gibb Memorial Series,^ Vol. ii. 

Bibliography: Sir W. Ouseley, Travels,^ 
ii. 214, ill. 304 B. Dorn, SehiredditPs Ge- 
schichte von Tabaristan^ p. 3; Spiegel, Zeitschr, 
d, Deutsch, Morgenl, GesilL,^ iv., 1 850, p. 62; 
Ricu, Cat, of Persian Mss,,^ p. 202 ; Eth^ Pf^- 
sian Mss. Bodl, Libr,^ p, 160, and Cat. Pers. 
Mss. India Office.^ p. 223; Browne, A Literary 
Histoiy of Persia^ ii. 479 sq. 

(Cl, Huart.) 

IBN ISl^A]^, AbU "^Abd AllXh Muhammad, 
an Arab author and authority on Tra- 
dition, was the grandson of YasEr, who was 
captured in the year 12 = 633 in the church at 
‘^Am al-Tamr in the '^rE^ and brought to Medina, 
where he became a client of the tribe of^Abd AllE^ 
b, l^ais. Muhammad also grew up there; he devoted 
his attention to the collection of stories and le- 
gends of the life of the Prophet and thus soon 
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»me into conflict with the representatives of re- 
igious and legal tradition which dominated public 
>pinion in the town, notably with Mfllik b. Anas 
^ho decried him as being a Shl^ and as being 
he inventor of many legends and poems trans- 
nitted by him. He therefore left his native land and 
ivent first of all to Egypt and then to the ^Irak. 
The Caliph al-MansUr induced him to come to 
Baghdad, where he died in 150 = 767, or 151 
>r even 152. He seems to hiVe gathered the mate- 
lals for the Prophet’s biography in two volumes, 
he JCitab al-Mubtada" {Fthrtst^ p. 92) or Mub- 
al’Khalk (Ibn 'Adi in Ibn Hisham (ed. 
kViistenfeld), II, p. VIII, 1 . 23) or Kttab al-Mabdc^ 
va~Ki^a^ al-Anbty^ (al-yalabi, a/~Sira^ ii, 235), the 
iistory of the Prophet to the Hidjra, and the 
il-Ma^hdzl. His Kttab al-Khulafci^ seems early 
o have taken a second place before this, his 
hief work. Karabacek believed he had found a 
eaf of the original text of the biography of the 
^rophet in a papyrus of the Rainer collection 
see Fuhrer durch die Sammlung^ n”. 665), on 
he other hand, the alleged Kttab al~Ma g hazl of 
bn Ishak in the library of the Kopriilu Madrasa 
n Stambul (JDefte)^ N®. 1140) has been shown 
0 be a copy of Ibn Hisham’s recension (see Ho- 
ovitz, in Mitt des Sent, fur Orient, Sprachen,^ x 
Vestas, Stud., p. 14). Al-Mawardi, however, seems 
till to have had access to the original. He quotes 
rom the Maghazi m his al'-Ahkam al-SultanJya 
ed Enger), p. 65, ii sqq,,^ 65-6, 67-8, 68, stories 
^hich are given in an abridged form in Ibn 
Iisham, p. 677, 561, 445, 841. His work is pre- 
erved in comprehensive extracts in Tabari, but 
idependently only in the version of Ibn Hi- 
ham [q. v ], who knew the book through a pupil 
f Ibn Ishak, the Kflfl Ziyad b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Sakka^ He combined the two independent parts 
nth occasional considerable abridgments into the 
{ttab Slrat Rasiil Allah, 'fhe book received 
s present form in the fourth century a. h. from 
I-Wazir ah Maghrib! [q v.]. A commentary was 
rntten on it by al-Suhaili (died 508 = 1114) 
nd another, very superficial, by the Moroccan 
ihn Pharr Mus^^ab b Muhammad b. Mas'lid (died 
104 = 1207 in P'as). 

Bibliography', Ibn Coteiba, Handbuch der 
Geschichte (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 247, Tabari, 
JOhatl al-Mudhaiyaf under the year 150, iii. 
4, p. 2512, Ibn Khallikan , ed. Wustenfeld, 
N®. 623, ed. Cairo 1299, 1. 61 1 ; Yakut, Irdiad 
al-Arib,^ vi. 399 — 401 , Sprenger, in Zeitschr, d, 
Deutsch, Morg, Ges , xiv 288 — 290 ; do., Leben 
Mohammeds,^ iii., Ixx., Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans p. xiv., Wellhausen, Mohammed in 
Medina,^ p. xi , Ranke, Weltgeschichte,^ v. 2 , p. 
252; Wustenfeld, Geschichtschi etber der Araber,^ 
N®. 28, M. Hartmann, Der islamtsche Orient^ 
i. 32 sqq, ; A. Fischer, Biographien von Gewakrs- 
mannern des Ibn Ishaq,^ hauptsachluh aus ad 
Dahabi,^ Leiden 1890, cf. Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, 
Morg, Ges,,^ xlvi, 148 sqq,,^ Das Leben Mu- 
hammeeCs nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak bearbeitet 
von Add al-Malik Ibn Ilischam , ed. by F 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1858 — 1860, anastat. re- 
print Leipzig 1899, Tepnnt Bolak 1295 and 
on the margin of Ibn Kaiyim al~DjawzIya’s 
Zad aFMcIad,^ Cairo 1324; P. Bronnle, DU 
Commentatoren des Ibn Ishaq und ihre Scho- 
lUn^ Diss. Halle 1895; Die Kommentare des 
Suhaili und des AbU Darr zu den Uhud- 


Gedichten in der Sira des Ibn HiiUm (ed, Wiist, 
/, 611—638) nach den Hdss, zu Berltn,^ Strass- 
burg,^ Paris und Leipztg,^ ed. by A. Schaade^ 
Diss. Leipzig 1908 (Letpz, Sem, Stud,,^ lii. 2); 
Commentary on Ibn Htsham V Biography of 
Muhammad according to Abu Dzarr's Mss in 
Berlin,^ Constantinople and the Escorial,^ ed. by 
Paul Bionnle (Monuments of Arabic Philology 
i., li.), Cairo 1911. (C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN IYAS (in the popular dialect pronounced 
“Ayas”), Muhammad b. Ahmad, is the most*im- 
portant Arab chronicler of the period of the 
decline of the MamlQks. Born in 852 (1448) he 
seems to have been nearly 80 when he died, for 
his history comes down to the year 928. His 
family was of Turkish origin. His paternal grand- 
father, lyas al-Fakhrl, a Tuikish slave, called ''min 
Qxtinatd^ after his owner, was sold to Sultan Zahir 
BarkQk [q v ], enrolled among his Mamlnks and 
reached the rank of second DawSdar. His great 
grandfather (his father’s maternal grandfather) had 
risen furthei m the official scale. Ezdemir al-Khaz- 
nadai, sold into Egypt as a slave, ultimately filled 
the very highest offices in Cairo under Sultan 
Hasan and Sultan Ashraf Sha'ban and governed 
successively Tripolis, Aleppo and Damascus. Ibn 
lySs’ father belonged in Cano to the Awlad al- 
Nas, a kind of military reserve, who were bound 
to give military service at the Sultan’s command. 
In return they received a fief or a sum of 1000 
dinais 01 a yearly allowance (1000 dirhams under 
KaYt Bey) [see Ibn lyas, ed. Bulak, 11. 195 et 
passim] Ahmad Ibn Iy 5 s was a prominent man, 
related both by birth and marriage to many emirs 
and high officials Of his 25 children only three 
boys and three girls survived him* one of them 
is our author; another was master of ordnance 
(zerdekash), 

Ibn lyas’ chief work, the only one which can 
claim lasting importance is a detailed chronicle of 
Egypt entitled Badtff al-Zuhm fi Wak^i^ al- 
Duhur He treats biiefly of the eaily history of 
Egypt to the end of the Aiyubid period , and 
even the account of the Mamluk period down to 
Kait Bey is rather cursoiy. It is only from the 

accession of this ruler that he relates events in 

detail, along with biographies of the high officials 
and monthly lists of obituaries. A closei study of 
this work reveals a problem. The chronicle seems 
to be extant in two versions. The shorter is clearly 
the author’s diary; foi the events of the year 

921 for example were, according to the text, 
already completely noted on the Muharram 

922 Further evidence is that the shorter version 

IS written in the vernacular, while the fuller 
text of the longer version in the London Ms. 

appears finished and polished (cf. Vollers’ com- 
prehensive article in the Revue d'^Egypte,^ iii. 551). 
The description of the years 922 — 928 is moic- 
over much fuller than the preceding parts and 
might, if Ibn lyas is really the author, belong to 
the larger recension. It is remarkable that the 
reign of Sultan Ghari, the years 906 — 912 (Paris Ms.) 
and 913 — 921 (Petrograd Ms.), is not found in 
other copies (hence not^^rinted m the Cairo edi- 
tion). This circumstance brought Vollers in his 
article above mentioned to conclude that this portion 
of the chronicle is not by Ibn lyas. But it is just 
this part that is certainly from his pen; this is 
proved by the fact that he writes as an eye-witness. 
For example, he mentions that he was present at 
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a procession himself, or that he was personally 
affected by events (e. g. robbery by MamlSks). Fur- 
ther evidence is the accurate account of his family 
affairs on his father’s death as well as the oc- 
casional mention of his brother. Ibn lySs’ chronicle 
IS an account of the doings of the ruleis of the 
time, at the same time mentioning other events. He 
cannot be denied a certain critical ability, although 
his verdict is often too severe. Yet he was con- 
scious that the utterly corrupt financial adminis- 
tration and the neglect, so often censured by him, 
of artillery brought about the decline of the em- 
pire, although he unjustly gives the whole blame 
for the wretched financial situation to Sultan GhSrI. 
The great value of this chionicle consists also in 
the fact that in part it is the only Arabic source 
for the beginning of the century. 

Of less importance are his other works: i. Nadkk 
al-Az/iar fl al-Aktar^ a cosmography with 

special reference to Egypt .much used and often 
quoted by European scholars of the xix^^^ century. 
2. Mar^ al^Zuhur fl IVaka^H^ al-Duhur^ a po- 
pular history , dealing with the patriarchs and 
prophets, of little value, and peihaps not by 
our author. 3. Nuzhat al-Uniam fi wa 

also a work on history, little known, only 
extant in one Ms. in Constantinople. 

Btbliography\ See Brockelmann, Geschtchte 
d. arab. Ltt^ 11. 295, and Vollers’ aiticle. Ibn 
lyas’ chronicle was printed in Cairo (1301 — 
1306) and in the state press of Cairo-Bulak 
I3II-I312. (M SOBERNHEIM.) 

IBN AL-]5^Pl> ’l-Abbas Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad B Muhammad b. Ahmad b 'AlI b 
^Abd al-RahmXn b. Abi ’l-'^Afiya al-MiknAsI, 
known as Ibn al-KadI, a descendant of Musa b 
Abi ’l-'Afiya al-MiknSsI, belonging to the great 
tribe of ZenSta of Moiocco, born in 960 (1552- 
1553). Jurisconsult, man of letters, his- 
torian, poet and above all mathemati- 
cian, he studied with his father, Abu ’ 1 -^ Abbas 
al-Mandjlir, al-Kassar, AbU Zakariya Yahya al- 
Sarradj, Ibn Mudjbir al-Massarl, Abu ^Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Djallal , Ahmad Baba , Abu Mu- 
hammad ^Abd al-Wahhab al-SidjdmasI , mufti of 
Marrakosh, etc. He was on intimate terms with 
the Sufi Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin al-FasI and attended 
his conferences. He went to the east for the first 
time to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and heard 
the lectures of Ibrahim al-^Alkaml, Salim al-San- 
huri, Yusuf b. Fadjla al-ZarkanI, Yahya al-Hattab, 
Badr al-Din al-Karaft, etc. On returning a second 
tune to the east in 991 , he was captured by Christian 
corsairs on Thursday 14th gha^ban 994 = 31 July 
1585 and his ransom of 20,000 ounces was paid 
by Sultan Abu ’ 1 -^ Abbas al-Mansur al-SaMi on the 
17th Radjab 995 = 23rd June 1587, 1. e. after ii 
months’ captivity during which he had to suifer, 
as he tells us himself, all kinds of privations and 
ill treatment. Aftei occupying the post of Kadi 
at Sala (Sal6) he was recalled and settled at Fas, 
where he devoted himself to teaching in the mos- 
que al-AbbarIn. Among his pupils may be men- 
tioned Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Fasi, 
and notably the author of Nafh al-'ftb^ Abu ’ 1 - 
'Abbas Ahmad al-Ma^:karli pronounced his 

funeral prayers. He died at Ffis on the 6th Sha®- 
ban 102$ = I9t^t August 1616 and was buried 
near the Bab al-Djlsa. 

Of the 13 works enumerated by his biographers, 
we only know the following: i®. J 2 jiaikwat al'- 


I^HbUs fl man iMlla min aUA^thm Madlnat Fas, 
biographical dictionary ol famous men and scholars 
who lived in Fas, publ. at Fas m 1309; 2®, 
Durrat al^Hi^al fi AsmW al^Rt^Ul,^ a biographi- 
cal dictionary completing the Wafayat al^A^yUn 
of Ibn Khallikan and stopping at the beginning of 
the xith (xviiilt) century, Bibl. Univers. of Algiers, 
n®. 2022; 3®. La^^ al^Farlfid min LufSaat al^ 
Faw^td,^ complement to the f'aba^at of Ibn Kun- 
fudh m which each century is divided into ten 
classes each containing 10 very succinct biographies 
(m the writer’s library); 4®. Al-Munta^a H^mak^r 
^ala Mahathir (var. Makastn) al-Khalifa Abt Abbas 
al-Mansur,^ a panegyrical history of Sultan al- 
Mansur, a source of Nuzhat al-Hadi of al-WafrEnl 
and al-Isti^^ of al-SalawI. 

Bibliography, biographical notice at the 
beginning of Diadhwat al-lkttbds.^ Fas 1309; 
al-Kadirl, Nashr al-Mathanl,^ Ffis 1310, i. 128, 
al-WafranI ^fwat.^ Fas n. d., p. 77; al-Kattfinf, 
Sahvat al-Anfds.^ Ffis 1316, 111. 133; Moh. Ben 
Cheneb, Et, ^ les pers. ment dans Vl^Uza de 
Stdt Abd al-Qadtr al-Fast.^ Pans 1907, n®. 307, 
Huart, A Htst. of Arab, p. 390. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN ^Apl Sif UHBA, TakI al-DIn AbU Bekr 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ^Omar ai^AsadI al- 
DimashkI, an Arab biographer, bom in 779 
(1377), died 851 (1448). He successively filled 
various offices, as Mudarris, KfidI, chief Kfidi, etc. 
and devoted particular attention to the Chronule 
of al-DhahabI [q. v.], which he continued and of 
which he prepared a synopsis. Another work of 
his IS the Tabakdt al~Shafiiya, 

Ills son Abu ^l-Fadl Muihammad, died 874 
(1469), wrote not only a biography of his father 
but also several other less important works which 
are detailed by Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab, LitL^ 
11. 30- 

Bibliography See Brockelmann , 0. i*., 
11 5 *» 

IBN J^Apl SIMAWNA, Badr al-DIn Mah- 
mUd b. IsmA'Il, a Turkish jurist and mystic, 
born at Simaw, a town in the SandjSlc of Kuta- 
hiya, where his father was Kfidi. According to 
an uncorroborated statement, he was a descendant 
of the SaldjClk Sultans, we have more authonty 
for the statement Uiat he studied in Cairo, was 
the teacher of Faradj afterwards Mamlfik Sultfin, 
and later went to Armenia, where he entered a 
Suit order, whose shaikh was Husain Akhlatl. He 
is said to have disputed about this time in Tifils 
before Timur, with other jurists, and came in Ti- 
mur’s tram to his native land again. During the wars 
of succession after the death of Bfiyazld he at- 
tached himself to Musa, who bad proclaimed him- 
self sultfin in European Turkey, and the latter 
made him k*^dl*askar. Musfi however lost his life 
in 816 (1413) in battle with his brother Muham- 
mad I, Ibn Kfidi Simfiwna was pardoned but had 
to settle in Iznik. A short time afterwards, a reli- 
gious movement began in Asia Minor, the leader 
of which was a certain Borfikludji Mustaft, whom 
his followers used to call Dede Sultfin. A detailed 
account of him is given by Ducas, ed. Bonn, p. 
Ill s^^. The accounts of the movement are not 
quite clear but it seems to have aimed at the 
abrogation of Muslim law and the introduction of 
a limited communism, so that Jews and Christians 
also took part in it. One of the leaders is said to 
have been a Jew, although his name, transmitted in 
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different forms, Kama! (Jorla^ Hat or HU) 

does not sound at all Jewish. BorUkltt^i Mu§(af& 
was, according to some, Ibn Kfidi SimSwna's ket* 
khoda when he was V&dfaskar; in any case, he 
seems to have been one of his pupils. When the 
movement started, however, Ibn Kfidi Simfiwna 
was no longer in Asia Minor, but in European 
Turkey, either because he had connections there 
and was seeking a career in it, or because he 
feared to be drawn into the movement on account 
of the relations * between him and Mustaffi and 
therefore retired to Europe The statement in 
Kutb al-Dfn, Die Chromkcn des Stadt Mekka^ ed. 
WUstenfeld, iii. 255, that he had himself claimed 
the sultanate is improbable. In any case, SultSn 
Muhammad sent troops against Mustafa and Tur- 
lak, who were both taken prisoner and executed 
Ibn Kadi Simawua was thereupon also arrested 
and executed under a fatwfi of Haidar Harawl at 
Seres in 818 (1415), 

Ibn Kfidi Simfiwna composed several legal and 
mystic works, whose titles are given by Brockel- 
mann. The mystical wntings Masarrat al-Kultib^ 
al-tVaridS^ (extant in Leiden, with commentary, 
cf. CVrA, V. 23), are not yet investigated 

Bibliography, Tashkopriizade, al’-Shaka^tk 

al^Nt^ manly in marg. ed. Ibn KhallikSn (Biilak 

1299), i. lu sqq,\ §olakzfide, Tc^rtkh,^ p 134 

sqq, 5 Hammer, Geschichtc des asm. Retches 2, 1. 

281, 293 sqq,\ Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab, 

Lttt,y ii. 224 sq, 

IBN ¥AIS al.RUJ?AIYAT, "Ubaid Allah, 
a notable poet of the Umaiyad period. By 
descent he was a KurashI although he did not 
belong to one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of this tribe. His life is bound up with the 
wars waged about the caliphate between Ibn al- 
Zubair in Mecca and the Umaiyads in Damascus 
The poet who had lost several relatives in the battle 
of the Harra [q. v.] was a passionate champion of 
the Zubainds; but he seems to have had sufficient 
political insight to regret profoundly the struggle 
m which he found himself involved. That the 
Kurai-sh were predestined to rule the Arabs with 
a firm hand was clear to him; and he made no 
secret of the fact that such political convulsions 
were bound to undermine the power of the Ku- 
raiah. Our poet was particularly attached to Mus'ab, 
the Zubaind governor of the ^Irfik. When the 
latter was defeated and fell at Maskin, the fate 
of his brother ^Abd Ibe Meccan anticaliph, 

was also decided. Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat now re- 
mained in concealment for a considerable time; 
the story of his disappearance and his reappea- 
rance among the Umaiyads in Syria has been ro- 
mantically adorned. Just as previously Ibn Kais 
had been more attached to Mus'ab than to his 
brother in Mecca, so now he seems to have found 
less favour and kindly welcome with ‘^Abd al- 
Malik, the ruler in Damascus, than with ^Abd al- 
'Aziz, the governor who ruled Egypt in his brother’s 
name. The Umaiyad Caliph had, it is true, little 
reason to love the poet, in however moving a way 
the latter might now beg for grace. 

Of his poems a selection made by al-Sukkari 
in the third century a. H. has come down to us. 
From this we receive a direct impression of the 
events which convulsed the world of Islfim at this 
time as revealed in the descriptions and impressions 
of one concerned in them. The political poems 
of the DiwUn may be considered as political pam- 


phlets of the time. It also contains numerous 
trifling and sensual poems usually quite con- 
ventional love poems. Our poet indeed owes his 
name al-Rul^aiyfit to a lady he addresses, named 
Rul^aiya. Even the earliest critics compared Ibn 
^ais al-Ru^aiySt with ^Umar Ibn Abl Rabija. The 
latter toweis above him — not only as a poet of 
love but also as a man — but the former may 
be credited with greater versatility. The madlfi,^ 

I the praise of high and noble patrons, is a favourite 
form of poem of his and in its composition he shows 
much skill. But he wanders all over the well trod 
paths of post-classic Arabic archaicizmg poetry, al- 
though here and there he makes concessions to con- 
temporary styles. At least he does not fall into the 
errors of other singers of this epoch by seeking 
after unintelligible ancient expressions. A freshness 
and directness of style cannot be denied to some 
descriptions m his DiwUn^ for example the short 
but charming descnption of Hulwfin {Diwan,^ iii. 
6 sqq^ and some amorous trifles. 

Bibliography. Dei Dlw&n des ^Ubaid Al~ 
Idh Ibn Kais al-Rukaiydt.^ ed. transl. with notes 
and an introduction by N. Rhodokanakis (== 
Sitzungsber. der Kais. Akademte der Wtssensch. 
m IVten.^ philos - fits tor. Classe.^ vol. cxliv., X902). 
Thereon Th. Noldeke, Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. 
Kunde des Morgenlandes.^ xxii., 1903, p. 78 sqq. 

(N. Rhodokanakis.) 

IBN al-KAISARANI, undei this name aie 
known : 

1. Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammadb.TAhir al-MakdisI, 
an Arab philologist, bom 448 (1058), died 
507 (1113) De Jong has published an edition of 
one of his writings under the title Homonyma inter 
nomtna relatwa (Liigd. Bat. 1865). The Arabic title 
IS given in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt..^ i. 
355, where further references are given. There has 
also been printed his Kit. al-DianI' baina Kitabai 
Abl Nasr alKalabaiihi wa-Abi Bakr al-I^bahani 
fi Rt^al alBukhari loa-Muslim.^ HaidarabSd 1323. 

2. AbU ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. Nasr, Sha- 
RAt al-DIn, an Arab poet, born 478 (1085) 
at ‘^Akkfi, d. 548 (1153) at Damascus. On him 
cf. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 688. 

IBN ^AIYIM al-DJAWZIYA, i. e. the son 
of the director of the Madrasa al-PjawzIya at Da- 
mascus, whose real name was ^ams al-DIn Mu- 
hammad B. AbI Bakr, a Hanbali theologian 
and disciple of the celebrated Ibn Tai- 
mlya, 691 — 751 (1292 — 1356). ‘^He was in every 
respect a faithful disciple of his teacher and he 
adopted the latter’s literary mode. Even during 
the lifetime of Ibn Taimiya he was persecuted 
and as he condemned the pilgrimage to Hebron, 
he was thrown into piison. Like his teacher he 
combats the philosophers, the Christians, and the 
Jews, he holds up the doctrine of the eternity 
of rewards and of the finiteness of the punish- 
ments of hell”. (Schreiner in Zettschr. der Deutsch, 
Morgenl. Gesells..^ liii. 56). Of his numerous wri- 
tings (cf. the list in Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Litt, ii. 106) are printed amongst others: Kitab 
al-Raw^id al-muikawwi^a ila ^UlUm al’^Kut^Un 
walJlm al^BayUn.^ Cairo 1318, 1327; KttUb al^RUlji.^ 
Haidarfibfid 1318, 1324; A^bar al^Ntsn\ Cairo 
* 307 , 1319 ; Bhif^ allAlil fi '1-Ifia4^ wa'l-Kadr 

etc., Cairo 1323; de Vlieger, Kitab aUQadr.^ Ma- 
ter taux pour servir a V etude de la doctrine de la 
predestination dans la theologie musulmane\ al- 
Turuk al-hiktnlya fi H-SiyUsa al-siarHydy Cairo 
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1317; DUr al^Sa^Ma wa»Mansih^r Liwif 

wa H-Irada^ Cairo 1323; ZSd ai-Ma^^d fi 
HdiHii al-Ibad^ Cairo \'^2\\^lldi'l-Arwlih 

ilU BilHd al^AfrUh^ ibid. 1326; I ghu)hat aULahfUn 
fl Hukm Talak al-Ghadbnn^ ibid. 1318; AksUm 
aUKui^Un^ Mecca 1321; al-J^awHb aUkUfi liman 
sc^ala ^an aUDawl^ al-sJiafl^ Cairo 1322; MadU- 
ridj, al-Sulikin ft ManUzil al^Sl^trtn^ 3 vol. Cairo 
1 333* the Fihris Maktabat al-ManUr^ 1332, are 

further mentiooed: HtdUyat al^HayarU mtn al- 
Yahud wa 'l-Na^UrU (cf. Goldziher in yeschurun^ 
Zeitschr, f, d. PYiss, d. Judenth.^ ix. (1873), 
sqq.y^ al'~Kapda al^NUntya ; Hukm Tarik al^ 
$alUt, Mas^tl Ibn Taimiya allaii ^am(Faha Ibn 
Katytm, 

Btbltography\ given in the text of the 
article. 

IBN I^ALA^S, Abu ’l-FutUh Na§r AllXh 
B. ‘^Abd AllXh, an Arab poet, born in Alexan- 
dria in 532 (1138). He spent the years 563 — 565 
(1168-1169) in Sicily where a certain Ka^d Abu 
’1-Kasim Ibn al-Hadjar was his patron; to him he 
dedicated a work entitled al-Zuhr al-basim ft Aw- 
{of Abt U-Kasim^ he then went to Yemen and 
died at ^Aidhgb in 567 (1171). His not very exten- 
sive Diwan was published in Cairo in 1323 by 
Khalil MatrSn; this edition is very incomplete in 
comparison to the ms. Pans Bibl. Nat., N<>. 3139, 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan , Wafayat 
(ed. WUstenfeld), N®. 772, Brockelmann, Gesch, 
d, arab, Ltll,^ 1. 261. 

IBN al-^ALANISI, AbTJ Ya'la Ham 7 a b. 
Asad al-TamImI, an Arab historian, belonged 
to a prominent family in Damascus and died theie 
in 555 (1160). He continued the chronicle of Hi- 
lal al-§5bP, which stops in the year 448, down 
to 555 and gave his work the simple title DhatL 
The work was frequently copied by later authors 
and has been published by H. F. Amedroz (1908) 
fiom the Oxford Ms, which is defective at the 
beginning, and starts in the year 363. Cf the 
editor’s preface. 

IBN al-KALBI. [See ai.-kalbi.] 

IBN KAMAL. [See kamAlpas^azade.] 

IBN ]^ASl, Ahmad, shai}^ of the Sufis, 
set up in Spain about 1140 as a Mahdi and took 
possession of Mertola and othei places -(1144) 
He was then delivered up by his followers to the 
Almohads and pardoned by ^Abd al-Mu^min. He 
lived foi a time at the court of these ruleis till 
one of his former followers murdered him. He was 
also an author and wrote a book called KhaF 
al-Ndlain fi U-Ta^awwuf, Cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Hi. 1 71; Cat. Wten (Flugel), Hi. 401. 

Bibliography , 'Abd al-W5hid al-MarrS- 
kusbl (ed. Dozy), p. 150, Ibn Kjjaldun, Mukad- 
dim a (ed. Quatrem^re), i. 327. 

IBN ?ASIM, Abu 'Abd AllAh 'Abd al-Ra^- 

MAN B. al-KAsim al-^Uta^I , was the Imam 
Mfilik^s most prominent pupil. He studied 
under him for 20 years and after Malik’s death 
was regarded as the greatest MalikI teacher. Through 
him Maliki teaching was disseminated in the Magh" 
rib, where it is still predominant. He died in Cairo 
in 191 (806). 

One of the chief works of the Malikis, the so- 
called Mudawwana is usually ascribed to Ibn 
al-Kasim. It was originally put together by Asad 
b. al-Furat and consists of the answers of Ibn 
al-;^asim to Asad’.s questions on the doctrine of 
Malik b. Anas. Salj^nUn AbU Sa^d al-Tannhht 


(died 240 854), the ^>41 of l^airawan, copied 

the work. When he went to see Ibn al-^asim in 
188 = 804, the latter gave him many emendations 
and after his death Sal^lln arranged the whole 
book. In Ibn al-!l^im’s Mudawwana we there- 
fore have an account of the doctrines of Malik 
b. Anas in Sa^Qn’s recension. The work was 
printed in 20 vol. at Cairo in 1323 (1905). Va- 
rious MSlikl scholars have written commentaries 
on the Mudawwana. 

Bibliography*. Ibn KhallikSn , Wafayat 
al‘A^yan (ed. WUstenfeld), N®. 320; Ibn SbAl- 
likgn’s Biographical Dictionary.^ translated by 
M. G. de Slane, Pans 1843, ii. 86 sgq.\ Ibn 
al-Nsdjl, biography of Asad Ibn al-FurSt in 
Mc^Ulim al-Iman (Tunis 1320, ii. 2 — 1 7) ed. 
and transl. by O. Houdas and R. Basset, Mis* 
sion de Tuntste.^ 2nd part, p. 104 — 143 ; M. B. 
Vincent, £tudes sur la lot musulmane (Rite dc 
Malek\ Pans 1842, p. 38 5 qq.\ C. l^rockel- 
mann, Geschich^ der arab. Litter atur.^ 1, 176 sq, 
(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IBN al-^ASIM al-OSAZZI, Shams al-DIn 
AbU ^Abd Allah Muhammad, a ^afi^ scholar, 
who wrote glosses on the celebrated ^Akc^td of 
al-Nasafi (Hadjdji KJiallfa, iv. 222), which are no 
longer extant, and a commentary, still very popular, 
on the little manual of Muslim law by Abu Shu- 
which has been often printed in the east and 
also publ. and transl. by L. W. C. van den Berg 
{Lath al-Qartb.^ Commentatre sur le prects de ju- 
risprudence musulmane d^Abou Chodjh^ par Ibn 
Qdstm al-Ghazzi^ Leide 1894); cf. E Sachau, Mu* 
hammedantsches Recht nach schafitltschtr Lehre.^ 
Berlin 1897. He died in 918 (1512). 

(Th. W’. Juynboll.) 

IBN KAIHIR X. ‘^Abd Allah, AbU Bakr, 
AbU Ma'^bad (corrupted to AbU Sa^ld), one 
of the seven canonical Kur^Sn readers, 
born in 45 (665) in Mecca, belonged to a Per- 
sian family which had migrated to South Arabia, 
was a client of “^Amr b, ^All^ama al-KinSnl and 
from his trade of druggist was called al-Dari or 
al-DarSni, he filled the office of Kadi ’l-EiamS^a 
m Mecca and died there in 120 = 738. His man- 
ner of reciting the Kur’Sn was transmitted by the 
two readers Kanbal i. e. Muhammad b. 'Abd al- 
Rabman al-MakhzUmi (died 291 = 904) and al- 
BazzI i. e. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Fari^ (died 
270 = 883) and is known to us from the anonymous 
description in a Beilm Ms. (s. Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zetchn..^ N®. 632). 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Nadim, Fthrtsl.^ p. 
28 ; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 326 (ed 
Bulab, *299, 1. 314); al-Nawawl, Biographical 
Dictionary.^ p, 363; Abu ’l-MahSsin, Annales.^ 

1. 314, 317. 

2. IsmA^Il b. 'Omar 'ImAd al-DIn Abu ’l-FidA^ 
B, al-KhatIb al-KurashI al-BosrawI al-ShAfi'I, 
Arab historian, born in 701 (1301) at Da- 
mascus, taught there as professor of Tradition and 
shared the persecution of his teacher, the celebrated 
Hanbalt Ibn Taimiya; he died in Shaman 774 = 
Febr. 1373. His chief work is the universal his- 
tory, al-BtdUya wa 'l-Nihaya.^ from the creation 
to his oun time, based to the year 738 = 1337 
on al-BirzSlI’s chronicle. Of the Mss, of this work 
detailed by Brockelmann in his Gesch. d. or. Lit.^ 
ii. 49, there may be *added Berlin, Ahlwardt, Flfrs., 
N®. 9449 (against Ahlwardt’s erroneous description 
see Kern in the Mitteil. des Seminars fur oriental. 
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Sprachen^ vol. xi., Westas, St., p. 267) and Houtsma, 
Cat, d'unc Coll, etc., N®. 50, 51, 2"d ed. 1889, 
N®. 175: 2 vols., years 96 — 242, 278 — 465 (de- 
fective in Vienna). He also wrote a commentary 
on the Kur^n and some works on Tradition. 

Bib Itograhpy'. Ibn Hadjar al-'^AskalSnl, 
al-Durar al-kamtna (Cod. Vienna, N®. 1172), 1. 
2i2v; al-Nu^m 5 ni, al~Raw 4 al-^a(tr (Cod. Ber- 
lin, N®. 9886), f. 6or; al-Dhahabi (al-Suydtl), 
Liber classium virorum.^ etc , ed Wustenfeld, 
xxii. N®. 3 ; Weyers, Orientaha.^ ii, 433 ; Wusten- 
feld, Geschkhtschretber.^ p. 434. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN KilAJ^AN, the name of three viziers: 

I. Abu ’l-Hasan 'Ubaid Allah b, Yah\A b. 
KhSkiXn. Appointed secretary of state in 236 
(850-851), ^Ubaid Allgh was raised to the vizie- 
rate by al-Mutawakkil and held this office till 
the latter’s assassination in 247 (861). Towards 
the end of the year 245 (860) he brought about 
the fall of NadjSh b. Salama , the minister of 
finance ] the latter was tortured to death and 
his property confiscated. Along with al-Path b. 
^a^an [q. v.] ^Ubaid Allah was the declared 
favourite of al-Mutawakkil and they used their 
influence to favour his son al-Mu‘’tazz at the ex- 
pense of his brother al-Muntasir b al-Mutawakkil. 
After the accession of al-Mu‘^tamid in the year 
256 (S70) ^Ubaid Allah , in spite of vigorous 
protests was again appointed vizier and remained 
in this office till his death in Dhu ’1-KaMa 263 
(July 877). 

Btbltograp hy\ Tabari, in. see Index, Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), vii. passim, Ibn al- 
Ti(^ta^:a, al-Fak&ri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 326 
343) Weil, Gesch. der Chahfen.^ 11. 367 
374, 424. 

2. AbU ^AlI Muhammad b. ^Ubaid Allah b. 
YaijyA, son of the preceding. After the fall of 
Ibn al-Furat in 299 (91 2) Muhammad, who had 
filled several offices since the death of his father, 
was appointed vizier through the influence of a 
harem lady but proved so incapable that the ca- 
liph al-Muktadir wished to replace him in the 
following year by Ibn Abi ’1-Baghl, governor of 
Fars. He succeeded in saving himself by harem 
intrigues and Ibn Abi ’1-Baghl, who had already 
arrived in the capital to take over the office, re- 
turned to his governorship Towards the end of 
the year, however, the Caliph had to look round 
for a more suitable vizier and summoned ‘^All b. 
^Isa b. al-Djarrah [q. v ] to Baghdad. After the 
latter had entered into office in the beginning of 
301 (913)1 Muljammad was arrested with his two 
sons, ‘^Abd AllSh and ‘^Abd al-W5hid. In DjumadS 
II 30* 9*4) received his freedom again. 

He died in 312 (924-925). 

Bibliography*. Hilal al-S5bi^, Kttab al- JVu^ 
zarS" (ed. Amedroz), p. 261—280, ^Arib (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 37— 43i 4^, 122; Ibn al-Athir 
(ed. Tornberg), viii. 47 73, no Ibn 

al-'fi^ta^S, aLFathri (ed. Derenbourg), p. 362 — 
364; Well, Gesch, der Chahfen.^ 11, 547 sq, 

3. Abu ’l-Kasim ^Abd Allah (‘Ubaid AllAii) 

B. Muhammad b. ‘^Ubaid AllXh b. Ya^ya, son 
of the preceding. In 312 (924) ‘Abd Allah suc- 
ceeded Ibn al-Fui^t when the latter was finally 
dismissed. When he was intriguing agamst the 
high chamberlain Nasr al-Kushfirl, the latter got 
wind of it and soon brought about ‘Abd Allah’s 
fall. Besides he was an invahd and had to trust 


the business of his offices to others for a period. 
At the same time a famine broke out in the ca- 
pital and as usual the discontent of the people 
found vent agamst the vizier. Nasr finally suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing him and after Abd Allah 
had held the vizierate for about a year and a half, 
he was dismissed and imprisoned in Ramadan 313 
(Nov. 925). His property was confiscated; after 
some time al-Muktadir released him and he died 
in 314 (926-927) 

Bibltogr aphy . 'Arab (ed. de Goeje), p. 37 
sqq..^ 120 — 126; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 
no sqq..^ 122 5 q.\ Ibn al-Ti^f:taV5, akFahhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 366, Weil, Gesch, d, Cha- 
Itfen.^ 11. 556. (K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

IBN KHALAWAIH (KhAloya), AbU "Abd Al- 
lah al-Husain b. Ahmad b. HamdAn al-Hama- 
dhanI, a notable Arab grammarian and 
lexicogiapher. The year of his birth is not 
mentioned, he was a native of HamadhSn and 
came in 314 to Bagdad, where he studied the 
Kurban with Ibn Mudjahid (d. 324) and Abu 
Sa"id al-SirafI (d. 368), grammar and A dab with 
Ibn Duraid [q. v.], Niftawaih (d. 323), Ibn al- 
Anbari [q. v.], Aba ‘Omar al-Zahid (d. 345), and 
hadiih with Muhammad b. Makhlad al-‘Attar (d 
331) and others. He afterwards went to Syiia 
and settled in Halab , according to al-Dhahabi 
he also lived in Maiyaffiiikin and Hims. He took 
up an eclectic standpoint in relation to the gram- 
matical schools of Kiifa and Basra lie won a 
high reputation as a teacher. He was m high 
favour with the Ilamdanid Saif al-Dawla, whose 
sons he taught , as a poet he was also appreciated ; 
and he often disputed vigorously with al-Muta- 
nabbl [q. v ]. The grammarian Ibn Durustawaih 
(d. 347) argued against him in his Kit, al-Radd 
^ala Ibn Khalawath ji 'kKull wa (Fthnst 

P* ^3) 15)* Khalawaih died m 370 (980) 
in Halab. 

Of his works (detailed m Flugel, /. c,) theic 
aie preserved a) A'ltab Laisa.^ the fiist half of 
which was published by H. Derenbourg in He- 
braica.^ x. 88 — 105, Amer. Journ. of Sent, Lang, and 
Lit.^ XIV. (1898), 81—93, ^v. (1898-9), 3*— 4>) 
215 — 223, xviii. (1901), 36—51, also, hardly com- 
pleted, printed at Cairo in 1327 (ed. Ahmad b 
al-Amln al-Shinkiti) , b) Kit {Risala pi) Krab 
fhaldthin Surat al~Mufassal (Mss, m Brockelmann), 
c) Sparh Maksurat Ibn Du/atdy Mss Pans Bibl. 
Nat, N® 4231, iv and in Brockelmann, 0. r., 1. 
Ill); d) his recension of the Dlwan of Aba Firas 
[q. v.] with an introduction, e) Refutation of some 
grammatical explanations of lha‘lab in al-Suyfltl, 
al-Ashbah wa 'l-Naza^tr (HaidarabSd 1317), iv. 
137 — *40* — The Kit ahShadjar ascribed to 
him is, as S. Nagelberg shows in the preface 
to his edition (Kttdb as-^a^ar.^ Diss. Zttrich, Kirch- 
hain 1909), the work of Abu Zaid [q. v.] on 
which his lectures were based. This is probably 
also the case with the Kit. allAsJiarat men- 
tioned among his works which is probably his 
edition of the work of his teacher AbQ "Omar 
al-Zahid (Berl., Verz , N®. 7014). 

Bibliography*. Fihrist.^ p. 84 and 35 7 ; 

Ibn Ki^llikan, ed. Wustenfeld, n®. 193, and n®. 
49, p. 65 supra (ed. de Slane, i. 456 sqq. and 
105); al-OhahabT, (Cod. Warner 654, iii. (Cat, 
ii. 126 .f^.), p. 29 infia sq,\ al-Suyull, Buryat 
aAlVu'^nt (Cairo 1326) p. 231 sq.*^ FlUgel, Die 
gramm, Schulen d, Afaber^ Abhandl, d, Dtsch, 
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Morg, Ges.^u. 230 sfg,-, Brockelmann, Gtsch, d. 

arab. Litt.^ i. 125, and the literature given there. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN KHALDUN, ^Abd al-Ra^mAn and YahyA, 
two Arab historians, descendants of a Seville 
family, who migrated to Tunis about the middle 
of the viith (xiii^h) century and belonged to the 
Arab tribe of Kinda, Their ancestor ^Slid, known 
as lOialdnn (whence the name Ibn Khaldun for all 
members of the family) migrated from the Yemen 
to Spain in the iii‘^ (ix^h centary). 

There his descendants filled various important 
administrative offices, some in Carmona and some 
in Seville. The fall of the Spanish Almohad king- 
dom and continued conquests of the Christians 
caused the KhaldUn family to migrate to Ceuta 
and the great grandfathei of the two brothers 
^\bd al-RahmSn and Yahya, al-Hasan, finally 
settled in Bona on the invitation of the Hafsid 
Abu Zakariya. The Hafsid Emirs and Ra’Is showered 
favours on al-Hasan and his son Abn Bakr Mu- 
hammad The lattei, who bore the title 
al-Ash^hal “chief accountant”, was strangled in 
prison. His son Muhammad attained various impor- 
tant offices at the Hafsid court. The latter’s son, 
also called Muhammad, declined all offices of state, 
although he remained in Tunis, in order to devote 
himself entirely to study and pious meditations, 
he died of the plague m 750 (1349) and left 3 
sons of whom the eldest, Muhammad, played no 
part cither in literature 01 politics, while the two 
younger brotheis, ^Abd al-Rahman and Yahya, 
obtained renown as politicians and histoiians. 

I 'Abd al-Raiiman (AbD Zaid) surnamed WalI 
al-DIN, born in Tunis on the RamadSn 732 
(27^fi May I332\ died at Cairo on the 25th Ra- 
madan 808 (iq^h Maich 1406), after learning the 
Kui^aii by heart, enjoyed the instiuction of his 
fathei and the most prominent teachers of Tunis 
and devoted himself ardently to grammar, lan- 
guage, law and tradition and also to poetry. When 
the Marlnid Abii ’ 1 -Hasan took Tunis in 748 
(1347) ‘^Abd al-Rahman heard the lectures of the 
Maghrib! scholars in the retinue of this prince 
and perfected his knowledge of logic, philosophy, 
dogmatic theology, canon law and other branches 
of Arab learning. The connections he made at 
this time with the scholars and high officials of 
the Marinid court, later helped him to high offices 
at the court of Fas. When barely 21 he was ap- 
pointed wiiter of the ^alama of the king of 
Tunis, but left the office soon afterwards, when 
trouble broke out in the city, and fled to Biskra 
to Ibn Muzni, lord of Zab After the Marlnid Abu 
Tnftn had seized Tlemcen, and the whole country 
east as far as Bougie, ^ Abd al-Rahman entered his ser- 
vice and took part in a campaign under a Marl- 
nid general. Invited by the sultSn at the request 
of scholars to Fas (755 = 1334) he went there, 
became secretary to Abu ^InSn and continued his 
studies under the best teachers of his time. In 
757 (*356) he fell into disgrace and was twice 
impiisoned, the second time till the death of Abu 
TnSn in 759 (1358). The new sul^Sn Abu Salim, 
appointed him secretary again (760=1359) and 
later chief After AbS Salim’s violent death 

he was again disgraced under the notorious vizier 
'Omar b. 'Abd AlUh, but received permission to 
go to Granada (763-764 = 1361-1362), where he 
stayed at the court of the Banu ’ 1 -Ahmar and 
formed a friendship mth the famous vizier Ibn 


al-I^h&tlb. Two years later, when this friendship 
had cooled down, he went to Bougie on the in- 
vitation of the ruler there, the Hafsid AbU ‘Abd 
Allah, who appointed him his chamberlain (A^V^); 
at the same time he held the office of hbflfih and 
a teaching post (766=1364). When in the fol- 
lowing year Bougie fell to the ruler of Constan- 
tine ‘^Abd al-Rahman retired to Biskra. Soon after- 
wards he entered into communication with AbU 
Hammu II [q v ], the 'Abdalwldid king of Tlem- 
cen, sent him, as he tells us himself, his brother 
Yahya as chamberlain and procured for him the 
support of various Arab tribes and the alliance 
with Abu Ishak, king of Tunis, and his son and 
successor Khalid. He then went himself to Tlem- 
cen, but soon afterwards left the unfortunate AbQ 
Hammu II in the lurch, when he was driven 
from his capital by the Marlnid sultan 'Abd al- 
^Azlz and offered his services to the latter. From 
his safe refuge m Biskra he continued to support 
'Abd al-'AzTz gainst Abu HammU while the 
Maghrib was tormented with wars and rebellions. 
He did not go to Fas till 774 (1372) and from 
there in 776 (1374) to Granada, but the sultan 
of Granada, at the instigation of the Marlmds, soon 
had him taken to Hunain, the harbour of Tlem- 
cen. In Tlemcen he again found a friendly recep- 
tion from Abu Hammu. He now resolved to shun 
the friendship of princes and retired to the Kal'a 
Ibn Salama (Taughzut) where he began his history 
and lived till 780 (1378) He then went to Tunis 
to consult several books which he required for 
his work. In 784 (1382) he set out on the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, but broke his journey in Alexandria 
and in Cairo where he lectured in the Ejami' 
al-Azhar and later in the Samhiya and in 786 
1384 was appointed Malik! chief kadi by sultan 
al-Zahir Barku^ Soon afterwards he lost his whole 
family and all his property by shipwreck and then 
devoted himself to pious works and completed 
his pilgrimage in 789 (1387). From 801 (1399) 
he was again chief kadi m Cairo with a short 
interruption and in 803 (1401) he accompanied 
the sultan al-Nasir to Damascus with the other 
i^adis on his campaign against TimUr. Returning to 
Cairo he again filled the office of ^adi and held 
It till his death with several interruptions. 

From those biographical notes we see that 
'Abd al-Rahman perhaps showed a great and states- 
manlike ability in the administration of important 
offices but that he never hesitated to leave one 
of his masters in the lurch and to enter the ser- 
vice of another, often the enemy of the former. 
We have further seen that he played a great part 
in the politics of North Africa and Spam and had 
very special opportunities of giving a considered 
judgment on what happened His Kitab aU'^Ibar 
(Cairo 1284, in 7 vols.), in spite of the unequal value 
of the separate parts, is an important woik for the 
history of his time. Although certain parts of this 
comprehensive history leave much to be desired 
m the presentation of facts and documentary value, 
others contain, in spite of some stylistic defects, 
very important documents for the study of history. 
His History of the Berbers will always remain a 
valuable guide for everything that refers to the 
life of the Arab and Berber tribes of the Ma^rib 
and the mediaeval history of this country; it is 
the fruit of, 50 years’ (2‘ifl half of the xivth cen- 
tury) direct observation and industrious study of 
books and chronicles as well as diplomatic and of- 
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ficial documents of his time. His MuJkaddima 
which deals ^with all branch of Arab sciences and 
culture, remains, as regards the depth of thought, 
clearness of exposition and correctness of judg- 
ment undoubtedly the most important woik of the 
age, which seems to be surpassed by no other 
work of a Muslim author*’. 

Bibliography . for the biography of 'Abd 
al-RahmSn cf. Autobiography, ed. and completed 
by de Slane {yourn, As.^ 1844; printed mHtst, 
des Berbires^ vol. i,, and m the translation of 
the Mukaddima^ vol. i, Pans 1863); Muller, 
Islam^ 11. 487, 607 666 — 670 ; Brockelmann, 

Gesch. der arab. Litt , 11. 242—245, and the 
literature given there. 

2. YAijiyX, AbU ZakarIyX, bom in Tunis about 
734 (*333X Tlemcen in Ramadan 780 

(Nov.-Dee. 1378), like his brother and probably 
with him, devoted industriously to study in his 
native town and was intimate with all the im- 
portant scholars of his time in the Hafsid capital 
To judge from his book, on which see below, he 
seems to have had a special preference for poetry 
and belles lettres We know very little of his per- 
sonality; the references are scatteied in vauous 
sources, e. g. ‘^Abd al-Rahman’s autobiography and 
that portion of the A7/53 al-^Ibar which deals with 
the history of the Berbers. This last book gives 
a detailed account of the murder of Yahya in 
Tlemcen; Yahya himself also gives a few details 
of his career in his Bugkyat al-Rnwivad* 

Yahya’s political life did not begin till 757 
(*356), when he was with his brother (who was 
soon afterwards impnsoned) at the court of Abu 
Sahm, sultan of Fas, and the latter sent two 
Hafsid emirs, his prisoners, from Tlemcen back 
to Bougie. He accompanied these two princes m 
place of his brother and acted as chamberlain to 
one of them, the emir Abu ^Abd Allah. As the 
latter, in spite of a long siege could not regain 
Bougie, he sent YahyS to AbU HammU II, king 
of Tlemcen, to ask for his assistance (764 = 1362). 
Yahya found a kindly reception in Tlemcen and 
his request was granted. After the Mawhd festival, 
which he attended there and commemorated in 
a poem, he went back to his master to bring 
him to the ‘^Abdalwadid court on the 8^^ Djumada 
II (26^1^ March 1363). Both returned to Bougie 
with a column of troops sent by Abu HammU. 

In 767 (1365-1366) the Hafsid emir of Con- 
stantine, after taking Bougie, imprisoned Yahya in 
Bona and confiscated his property , he escaped 
soon afterwards and went to Biskra to Ibn Muzni 
and his brother. It was probably at this time that 
he made the pilgrimage to the fomb of 'Oi:ba, 
which he describes in his Bughyat aURuwvfM 
From Biskra he returned to Tlemcen at Abu Ham- 
mU’s request, arrived there in Radjab 769 (Feb. 
1368) and was appointed ICattb al-Inipplt), When 
he learned that Tlemcen was threatened by the 
Marinids, he forgot the kindnesses shown him by 
Abu HammU and left him (772 = 1371) to enter 
the service of the Marlnid sultSn ‘^Abd al-'Aziz 
and afterwards of his successor Muhammad al- 
Sa^d. It was only after the capture of Fas al- 
Djadld by Sultan Abu VAbbas m 775 (1373) that 
Ya^yU returned to Tlemcen, where AbU HammU 
again welcomed him and gave him his former 
secretarial office. He soon won the king’s confi- 
dence again but thereby aroused the jealousy of 
the^ other court officials, notably AbU Jammu’s 


eldest son and probable successor AbU TaahRn II. 
The latter wdth a few hired assassins fell upon 
Yahya, s^s he was leaving the palace one night in 
Ramadan 780 (1378), and murdered him. When 
Abu HammU learned that his son had been the 
instigator of the crime, he had not the courage 
to take steps against the murderers. 

Although Yahya’s political career was shorter 
and less brilliant than that of his brother, yet it gave 
him the opportunity to write a historical work of 
great learning, the Bughyat al-Ruwwad fl Dhlkr 
al-MulUk tnin Bant ^Abd al^ Wad, It was much used 
by Brosselard and Barges in their history of Tlem- 
cen and I have published the Arabic text with 
translation under the title Histoire des Bern ^Abd 
al~Wad^ rots de Tlemcen (2 vols., Algiers 1904 — 
*913)* His history of the kingdom of Tlemcen is 
particularly impoitant for a knowledge of the 
long and in a way brilliant reign of AbU HammU 
II, whose secretary and trusted adviser the writer 
was. In this capacity he was no doubt able to con- 
sult political documents and even quotes some in 
full in his book. Although the book neither covers 
so wide a field as his brother ^Abd al-RahmSn’s 
work nor shows such a lofty point of view or 
critical spirit, it is far superior m literary value. 
Yahya reveals in it not only literary but also 
poetical skill, his elegant style is often lyrical and 
his narrative is adorned with quotations from the 
best old Arab writers. He gives us not only a 
sketch of the political history of the central 
Maghnbi kingdom, he has also preserved for us 
in his work poems by contemporary court poets 
and gives information about scholars of his time 
and about the poetical meetings at the court ot 
Tlemcen, all information hardly to be found else- 
where and affording a rather accurate glimpse 
into the intellectua) life of the ^Abdalwadid capi- 
tal m the century (Alfred Bel.) 

ibn KHALLIKXN, Ahmad b. Muhammad 
B. IbrAhIm, ^ams al-DIn Abu ’l-'^AbbAs *al-Bar- 
MAKl al-IrbilI al-ShAh% an Arab author, 
born on the Rabi*^ II 608 = 23rd Sept. 1211 
at Arbela, studied from 626 under al-jQjawSli^I and 
Ibn Shaddad in Halab and afterwards in Damas- 
cus. In 636 = 1238 he went to Cairo and be- 
came deputy of the chief kadi YHsuf b. al-Hasan 
al-Sindjarl In 659=1201 he went as chief kSdi 
to Damascus, but lost Tis office, the tenure of 
which after five >ears was limited to the Shafi^ls and 
after ten years abolished After serving 7 years in 
Cairo as professor at the al-Fakhrlya madrasa, he 
received his former office again but lost it for the 
second time m Muharram 680 = May 1281 and 
died on Saturday i6»b Radjab 681 = 21 » Oct. 
1282 as professor at the Madrasa al-Aminlya. He 
began his chief work Wafayat al^A^yan wa-Anba^ 
Abna^ al-Zamdn in Cairo m 654= 1256 but had 
to stop it during his woik in Damascus and com- 
pleted it on 12‘h gjumada 11 672 = 4th Jan. 1274. 
His autograph Mss. is m the Britsh Mus. (see 
Catalogus^ N*. 1505, N®. 607, cf. Curcton, 

lourn, Roy, As, Soc.,, vi., 1841, p. 225; Wttsten- 
feld, Gbtt, Gel, Anz.,^ 1841, p. 286. For us, as the 
majority of his predecessors are lost (cf. WUsten- 
fcld, Ueber die Quellen des Werkes Ibn Challikani 
Vitae illustrtuin hofntnutn,^ Gott. 1S37), it is one 
of the most important aids to the study of bio 
graphy and literary history, s. Ibn Challikani Vitae 
illustrium virorum nunc primutn arab, cd. F. 
Wttstcnfeld, Gott. 1835—1843; Vies des hommes 
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illustres de Vlslamisme en Arabe^ par Ibnl !^alli- 
kfiD, publ. par M* G. de Slane, Paris 1838 — 1842 
(only up to N®. 678), pr. BOlaV: 1275, *299, 
Cairo 1310, lith, Teheran 1284, Turk, transl. 
Stambul 1 280 ; Ibn Khallikan*s Biographical Dictio- 
nary^ transl. from the Arabic, by M. G. de Slane, 
4 vols., Paris, London 1843 — 1871. 

His brother Muhammad BahA^ ai^DIn, d. as 
kadi of Ba^albak m 683 = 1284, is probably the 
author of al- Td^rikh al-akbar ft Tabaka t al- 
lam'd" wa-Akhbarihtm^ s. BibL BodUianae Codd, 
Mss, Orient. Catalogus,^ a J. Un conf,,^ Pars i. N®. 
747; WUstenfeld, op, cit,^ N®. 359. 

Bibliography', Birzall (according to Ibn 
lyiallikan ’s own statements) in Ulu ghkh am, An 
Arabic History of Gujarat ,^oA, Ross, p. 1S4; Subki, 
Tabakat al-ShUfilya aUkuhra,^ v. 14; SuyUtl, 
Husn al-Muhcidara,^ i. 320; Quatrem^re, Mam- 
louks.^ i. 2, 180 do. in the Journ, As s4r. 
9, 111. 467; WUstenfeld, Geschtchtschreiber,^ p. 
358; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab, Litt,.^ 1. 
326 — 328. (C. Brockelmann) 

IBN AL-fmA^lB. [See al-KhasIbI.] 

IBN al-KHAXIB, Dhu *l-WizXratain (holder 
of the two vizierates, wizarat al-kalain,^ vizier of 
the pen, secretary of state, and wizarat al-satf 
vizierate of the sword, generalissimo = Grand 
Vizier, Prime Minister, cf. Dozy, Supplement) 
LisXn al-DIn {lakab) AbU '^Abd AllXh Muham- 
mad B. ‘^Abd Ali.ah b. Sa'Id b. ^Abd AllSh b. 
Sa'^Id b. 'AlI b. Ahmed al-SalmanI (from the 
clan of the Yemeni Murad, SalmUn, with an allu- 
sion to the name of Salman al-F'arisi [q. v.]) a 
member of a family, which had migrated from Syria 
to Spain, Cordova, Toledo, Loja, Granada, and which 
had formerly been called Banu Wazir, but BanU 
U-Khatlb after the elder Sa^Id al-KhatIb Our Mu- 
hammad IS therefore usually only called Lisan al- 
Dln b. al-KbatIb or Ibn al-Khatib al-Salmam; he 
was born on the 251U Radjab 713 = 15th Nov 
1313 probably in I.oja (Arab LCsha, the ancient 
Ilipula Laus) below Ciranada on the Genii (Shin- 
[dj]tl = Singilis) on the western edge of the Vega 
(al-Mardj). but spent his youth in Granada, whither 
his father had moved as a court official of the 
Nasrids and where he pursued vanous studies 
under able teachers with such success that he be- 
came the greatest and the last important author, 
poet and statesman of Granada, if not of the 
whole of Arab Spam. Af er the martyr death of 
his father in the battle of Tarifa (Tarlf) on the 
7 **^ DjumSda I 741 r=: 29U1 Oct. 1340, he entered 
the service ot and studied under the learned vizier 
Abu * 1 -Hasan 'All b. al-Djaiyab, but the latter 
died of the great plague (the Black Death, al~ 
(dun) on the 23^^ ShawwSl 749= 14*^ Jan. 1349 
(cf. his biogiaphy in al-MaVkail, Cairo 1302, 111. 
222 — 240, iv. 55). Appointed his successor by 
Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdiadj Ydsuf I (1333— 1354 )> 
he continued in office after Yusufs murder under 
his son and successor Muhammad V (i 354 = * 359 )i 
after his dethronement in 1360 was a prisoner 
in Granada and then went with him into exile in 
Morocco (Ibn al-Khatib lived in letiremcnt in 
SalR) till 1362, when he returned to Granada as 
vizier when Muhammad V was restored by the 
Marinids ( — 1391), and lived in peace. To escape 
dangerous plots of his enemies he fled in 1371 
from Gibraltar to Ceuta and Tlemcen to Sultan 
"^Abd al-AzIz Abu 1 -SaSld (1366—1372) (of whom 
A. Mttller, Der Islam,^ ii, 669 wrongly makes 


two persons, ®Abd al-'Aziz and Abn Sa^d!). 
was condemned as a heretic in Granada and 
his extradition demanded, but 'Abd al-'Azlz and 
his son and successor Muhammad III al-Sa'id 
1372-* 1374) declined to deliver him up, while 
the pretender Abu *l-'Abb&s al-Mustan^ir set about 
It. While the case was being conducted in FSs by his 
pupil and successor as vizier of Granada, Abn ' Abd 
Allah (Brockelmann, ii. 259, 'Ubaid Allah) Mu- 
hammad b. Zumruk (al-Mahkarl iv. 274 — 322), Ibn 
al-Khatfb was strangled in the night by assassins 
hired by Sulaiman b. Da^nd, the deputy of the 
vizier Muhammad b. 'Uthman in revenge for a 
private feud, who broke into his prison, an ou- 
trage at which the people were very indignant in 
the morning. 

Of the 60 or so writings of Ibn al-Khattb, 
chiefly historical, geographical, poetical, belle- 
lettristic, mystical, philosophical or medicinal in 
subject, about a third have survived on which 
see Pons Boigues , Ensayo-bio-bibliogrdfico , N®. 
294 p. 334-^347; Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, 
Litt,,^ ii. 260 — 263, and their sources. The most im- 
portant work for us is the extensive “history of 
Granada“, al-Jha(a ft Tifrlkh Gharnd^a,^ which 
however consists mainly of biographies of scholars, 
a critical edition of which from the scattered ma- 
nuscripts and extracts with a translation is a de- 
sideratum. The edition of an abbreviation, Cairo 
1319, 2 vols. (the 3rd not yet published) is quite 
insufficient and very deficient as regards the 
Spanish names, on manuscripts cf. also Cat Cod, 
Arab Bibl, Acad Lugd Bat ii, * (1907), N®. 
looi sq (p 103 sq,). The histoncal works al- 
Hulal al-markuma and al-Lamha al-badrlya fi 
d-Dawla al-Nasrlya,^ of which Casiri has given ex- 
tracts in Bibliotheca.^ 11. 177 — 246 and 246 — 319, 
also deserve a critical edition and translation (the 
printed edition Tunis 1315, given by Brockelmann, 
ii 710, is unknown to the writer; there is per- 
haps some confusion with the following). Ra^m 
a I- Hulal ft Nazm al-Duwal was printed at Tunis 
in 1316. Khatrat aUTatf ft Rihlat al-Shitd wa 
d-Saif is said by Derenbourg (and Casiri, 1. I 361 >) 
and Brockelmann, p. 262, lo be a description of 
a journey to Africa, while the edition by M. J. 
Miiller, Beitrhge,, 1. 14—41, shows that it is a “jour- 
ney by the prince Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdj 3 dj into the eastern 
provinces of Granada”. (al-Ma^dla) Mu^fat al- 
Sdtl ^an al-Marad al-hdtl,^ on the plague (jdUn)y 
the Black Death of 749 = 1348-49, has been 
edited and translated in 1863 in the Sitzungsber, 
der Bayr, Akad. der IVissenschaften (in Casiri, 
Pons Boigues, and Brockelmann, called Manfa^at 
al-Sdil). The Mf^ydr al-Ikktiydr fi Dkihr al- 
Mdahtd wa d^Diydr.^ already completely published 
by M J. Muller in Beitrage,^ i. 45 — 100, was again 
published in Fes 1325. Of the great collection ot 
diplomatic documents in the ornate style, Raikdnat 
al-Kuttdb iva-Nualfat al-Muntdb,^ Manano Caspar 
Remiro in his periodical Rev, del Centro de Bstu- 
dios Htsibr, de Granada y su Remo has given 
numerous texts and translations since 1912. Mu- 
fabh/arat {Mufa^alat) Mdlaka wa-SalS was edited 
by M. J, Miiller, Beitrdge,^ i. x — 13. Habib al- 
Zaiy fit's Catalogue of Damaskus mentions on p. 53 
a Rawifat al-Tdrif bi U-Hubb al-Si<^^tf li-Lisdn 
al-Din al-Khafib, Munich, N®. 421, contains a fCa- 
jtda by him. Munich, N®. 99* contain several 
copies by M. J. Muller. The mediocre edition of 
1 al-Huial al-mawshiya fl DMkr al-Ai&h 3 r ai-Mar- 
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r'SkusMya^ printed at Tunis in 1329, is wrongly 
ascribed to our author, cf. my remarks I^ev, del 
Centro etc., iv. 137 sq.\ 14 very inaccurate pages 
on the biography of Ibn al-l^atib, according to 
aI-Mal^|}:arI and Ibn Khaldun, are prefixed. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

IBN KHORDADHBEH, Abu *l-KSsim ^Ubaid 
Allah b. ^Abd Allah, an important geogra- 
pher of Persian descent who was apparently born 
m the early years of the 111 century A. H (c. 820) 
His grandfather had been a convert to Islam, his 
father had filled the high office of governor ofTa- 
baristan. Little too is known of his own career ; he 
held the important office of controller of the post 
and intelligence service {^hib al-Bartd wa ''l-Kha- 
bar') in al-gjabal (Media), when and how he got this 
office cannot be ascertained. The Caliph al-Mu^ta- 
mid made an intimate friend of him; al-Mas^udl 
gives a discourse pronounced by him at court on 
musical instruments, song, rhythm, and dance He 
owed his musical knowledge to Ishak al-Mawsili 
[q. V.] who had been a great friend of his father’s. 
Of his works, some of which were of a learned 
character (e. g. on the genealogies of the Per- 
sians), some belonged to the domain of Adab (on 
game, music, wine, culinaria, boon companions), 
there has only survived the Ktt, al-Masaltk wa 
'‘l-Mamalik^ composed at the request of an ‘^Ab- 
basid prmce, for which he was able to collect 
materials in the archives. It forms an important 
source for historical topography and was often 
used by later geographical writers (Ibn al-Fakih 
Ibn Hawkal, al-MukaddasI, al-DjaihanI). This work 
first edited and translated by Barbier de Meynard 
{yourn* Astat,^ *^^ 5 ) ^ind again by de Goeje 
(^Btbl Geogr. Arab,^ vi.) who used further mss. is, 
as the latter shows, not extant in a complete ver- 
sion. The investigations of de Goeje led to the 
conclusion that Ibn Khordadhbeh wrote his book 
about 232 (846-7) and then gradually increased it 
by additions so that a second edition appealed, 
which was not however completed before 272 

(885-6). 

According to Hadjdji Khalifa, Ibn Khordadhbeh 
died towards 300 (912-3) 

Bibliography de Goeje, Geogr, Arah.^ 

vi., Preface, and the references given there. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN AL-jpFTpI, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘^AlI b. YUsuf 
al-KiftI, called Djamal al-DIn, was born m 
568 (1172) in Kift [q. V.] in Upper Egypt, came 
early to Cairo where he was instructed in the 
most varied branches of Arab-Muslim learning , 
and continued his studies in Jerusalem, to which 
his father was summoned to an important office 
in 583 (1187). After spending about 15 years 
there he went to Aleppo, where he devoted him- 
self entirely for ten years to his literary studies, 
until in 610 (1213) he was entrusted with the 
administration of finance, an office which he held till 
628 (1230) except for a break in 613 — 616, 
After spending five years in private literary acti- 
vity, he was appointed vizier by al-Mslik al-‘^Aziz 
in 633 (1236) and held this high office till his 
death in 646 (1248). His official position gave 
him an opportunity of helping other scholars, in 
addition to his own literary activity. For example, 
he gave great assistance to Yakut [q. v.] when he 
fled before the Mongols, for which the latter re- 
peatedly shows his gratitude. 


Of his numerous works, among which historical 
writings predominate, (a history of Cairo; ahistoiy 
of Yemen; a history of the Maghrib; a history 
of the Sal^jOks etc.) only one has come down to 
us and that only in extracts. The original was 
probably called Ktiab Ikhbar al-^UlamS^bi-Ahh^ar 
al-Hukamlf^ while al-Zawzani’s synopsis is called 
aBMuntahhabat al-multaka^Ut intn Kifdb Te^rthk 
al-Hnkama^,^ usually quoted briefly as the Tdrthlk 
al Hukam^, The work which was edited by J. 
Lippert (see Bibliography, also printed at Cairo 
in 1326), contains 414 biographies of physicians, 
astronomers, and philosophers from the earliest 
times to the days of the author and is of great 
value because it “forms an inexhaustible mine of 
infoimation regaiding the knowledge possessed by 
the Arabs of Greek literature and even gives in- 
formation about Greek antiquity, which is no longer 
preseived in classical sources” 

Bibliography Ibn al-KtftVs T o^rikh al- 
Hukamlf,^ edited by Prof. Dr. Julius Lippert, 
Leipzig 1903, on materials collected by Aug, 
Muller (further sources given in the Intioduc- 
tion), Yakut, Irskad,^ ed Margoliouth, v. 477 sqq. 

(E. Mittvvoch) 

IBN KILLIS, Fatimid vizier. Abu ’l-Fa- 
RAi)j Ya‘^kUb b. YUsuf, called Ibn Killis, was a 
Baghdad Jew, an excellent business man, whose 
ability raised him to the highest civil post in the 
Fatimid empire Born in 318 (930-1), he came 
early in life with his father to Syria and in 331 
(942-3) to Egypt, where he began to play a part 
at Kafir’s (q. v ) court and by his financial ability 
won an influential position in politics. He remained 
a Jew till 356 (967), when he adopted Islam, as 
he saw a chance of becoming vizier. Thanks to 
his intellectual ability and power of hard work, 
he soon became an authority on Muslim sciences 
His increasing influence aroused the jealousy of 
the vizier Ibn al-Furat , whose intrigues caused 
him to flee to the Maghrib He returned to Egypt 
with IJjawhar or Mubzz. The FaUmid government 
could find no more capable and expert adminis- 
trator of the country’s economic policy and thus 
it happens that the great prosperity of the Nile 
valley under the Fatimids is associated with his 
name. The results of his budgets show, according 
to the sources, figures quite unknown before. But 
at the same time the country flourished, and the 
gratitude shown him, notably by '^Aziz, was well 
deserved. In Ramadan 368 (April 979) he was 
given the honorific title, al-Wazir al- Admail. Many 
pleasing features of Ibn Killis’ character are des- 
cribed, although he is also said to have worked 
against his enemies with poison and other means 
He was able to please the taste of the time in 
poetry and literature, in benevolence and in the 
splendour of his menage, in external piety and 
learning, he wrote amongst other works a fikh 
book on the FatimI rite (JCht^a^,^ ii. 6). In any 
case, he was a financial genius and organiser of 
the first order. The internal administration of the 
Fatimid empire is said to have been created by 
him. In 373 (983-4) he fell for a time into dis- 
grace, but was soon restored to his old office and 
died at the end of 380 (991), deeply regretted 
by the Caliph 'Aziz and all Egypt. 

Bibliography, Isolated data in all the 
sources for the history of KafOr and the early 
Egyptian Fatimids [q. v.]. Longer notices, based 
on al-Musabbihl and al-§airaft, in al-MakrIzI, 
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KMW^ 55 Khalhkan (trans. de Slane), 

IV. 359; Ibn Taghrlbiicll (ed. Popper), ii. 45. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

IBN ^OZMAN, also called AbU Bakr b. Koz- 
mXn (Ibn KhaldHn, i. 524; al-Makkari, Index; al- 
Muhibbl, Khulasat al-Aihar^ i. 1 08, is of course 
to be read b. KozmSn al-Maghribl or al-KortubI 
in place of Abu Bakr Kozm 5 n al-Mghrsani), in 
Ibn lUiakfin, KalWid al^'^Ikyan^ p. 187, and in 
Ibn BassSm with the title al-lVazir al-Kattb^ as 
well as in the unique copy of his Dlwan published 
m facsimile by Gunzberg he is called al-Waztr 
al-Adjall Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘^Abd al-Malik 
b. KozmSn, in Ibn al-Abbar, Tuhfat al-Kadtm 
(Casiri, 1. 96*^), and in Ibn al-KhatIb, I kata (Ca- 
siri, li. 77 ^ 5 ), more accurately Aba Bakr b. ^Is 5 b 
’^Abd al-Malik b. KozmSn, died in 555 = 1160 
(Tunis MS. of the Ikata more accurately the last 
night of 555 = 30 Dec. 1160). The quotation 
Caialogtis Lugduno-Batav,^ 11. 208, *^t&<idama ft 
aiuwal ^umrtht al-man^uta bil-MutawakkiV (cf. Ibn 
Khal^Sa) shows that in his early youth he had been 
in the service of the last Aflasid of Badajoz, al-Muta- 
wakkil, who was overthrown by the Almoravids 
in 488 = 1094-5. From his home and usual abode, 
Coidova, he set out on constant journeys through 
Spain, chiefly to Seville and Granada where he 
met the learned poetess Nazhiln (al-Makkari, 11. 
636). The unfounded objection to the title IVaztr^ 
raised by Rosen, Notices sommatres^ p. 242, n 2, and 
supported by Brockelmann, Geschuhte^ 1 272, n. 2, 
was refuted by Dozy in a letter to Rosen in 1881 
(publ. ill Giinzberg’s preface) Ibn KozmSn wrote 
popular muuaiJ^^a/tds (q. v. and M. Haitmann, 
MuxvaUah^ Index) but has also become the most 
important representative of another kind of popular 
poetry, which is based not on quantity but on accent, 
and occurring in various metres, the zadjal (q v and 
Dozy, Supplement)^ which had previously been used 
for short improvisations but was raised by him to 
the higher level of long kasida-like pieces Gunz- 
beig’s (died 28th Dec. 1910) facsimile published 
in 1896 was not followed by any of his pro- 
mised researches on the poet and his works. 
Codera has published some notes on the name 
Kozman, which he thought to be Arabic rather 
than identical with the West Gothic Guzman, in 
his Dtscursos leidos ante la Real Academia Es- 
panola^ 19 ^ 0 * Importancia de las fuentes drabes 
para conocer el estado del vocabolarto en las le/t- 
guas 6 dialectos espanoles desde el siglo VIII al 
XI f p, 13, 43 We may specially note Julidn 
Ribera y Tarragd’s study in Dtscursos leidos ante 
la Real Academia Espanola^ 1912, particulary on 
our Diwdn ^Canctonero de Abencuzmdn''\ in which 
he champions m his new thesis, a view in con- 
tradition to that generally held by Arabic and 
Romance scholars (p 50): “La clave raiste- 
riosa ^ que ex plica el mecanismo dc las formas 
po6tica$ de los vaiios sistemas Kricos del mundo 
civilizado en la Edad Media estd en la Uiica an- 
daluza, a que pertenece el Cancionero de Aben- 
cuzmdn”. On p. 25, n. 2, a joint study with 
Mendndez Pidal on the Spanish dialect of the 
Spanish words and phrases found in the 149 sur- 
viving poems is promised. Arabic and Romance 
scholars are all the more interested in the further 
detailed study of Ibn KozmSn’s exceedingly im- 
portant zadial poems. A scholarly edition, trans- 
lation and annotation of the Diwdn or Cancio- 
nero must be undertaken as soon as possible , 


the biographies of the poet in Ibn Bassam, Ibn 
al-Abb 5 r and Ibn al-Khatib must also be edited 
from the scattered manuscripts. 

Bibliography. See above; cf. also Bus- 
tfinl’s Encyclopedic arabe {Dl^irat al-McIdrif).^ 
i. (1876), 648b, which follows Ibn KhaJ^dn except 
for the closing remark: date of birth and death 
are not mentioned, cf. also Samy-Bey in Kdmus 
aUAHdtn.^ p. 657a; Codera, Decadencia y des- 
apartcidn de los Almoravtdes en Espana. p. 134. 

(C. F. Seybolp.) 

IBN KUTAIBA, AbU ^Abd AllAh Muhammad 
B. Muslim (often also called al-KutaibI or al- 
KutabI) al-KUfI (from his birthplace) al-Mar- 
WAZl (from his father’s) al-DInawarI, an Arab 
author, born in 213 = 828 at Knfa, was for a 
time ]^ddl of Dlnawar in the province of Djabal, 
then lived as a teacher in Baghdad and died there 
in Radjab 276 = Nov 889 (according to others 
270 or 271). In literary tradition he is regarded as 
the representative of the so-called mixed or eclectic 
Baghdad grammatical school As a matter of fact 
howevei his activities, like those of his contem- 
poraries, Abu Hanifa al-Dinawari and al-Djdhiz, 
covered the whole learning of his penod. He 
sought to make available the lexical and poetical 
material which had been collected especially by the 
Ktlfi grammarians, as well as historical information, 
for the requirements of the man of the world, particu- 
larly the kuttdb.^ who were then beginning to gain 
influence m the administration. But he also took 
part m the theological disputes of his time, and 
defended the Kur^Sn and 1 radition against the 
attacks of philosophic scepticism; but he himself 
fell under the suspicion of heresy and had to 
write a book against the Mushabbiha to defend 
himself against the reproach of belonging to them. 
His two most impoitant philological works are 
Kttdb Adab al-Kdttb^ ed M. Giunert, Leiden 1900, 
Cairo 1300, and the K, Mdam U-Shi^r in 12 
books, probably the same as Abydt al-Ma^dni.^ Aya 
Sofya, NO. 4050. In Adab.^ p. 71, 5 , he quotes his 
Gharlb alHaditJi.^ Vol 1. and iii., Damascus, Ha- 
bib al-Zaiyat, Khazd^tn al-Kutub etc., p. 62, N^ 
34 — 55 1 counterpart Gharib al-Kur^dn.^ eb., 

p. 62, NO. 33 (to the end of Sara 26). His chief 
work is the Kttdb ^Uyiin al-Akhbdr., a model of 
the scholastic adab in 10 books, often imitated later, 
I — 4 ed. by C. Brockelmann, Berlin 1900, Strass- 
burg 1903 — 1208. According to "^Uyun.^ p 12, 3 , 
the following are supplementary to it: i. Kttdb al- 
Shardb^ ed. A. Guy in al-Muktabas^ ii. (Damas- 
cus 1325 = 1907), p. 234—248, 387—392, 529— 
535; 2. Kttdb al Mc^dr if Handbuch der Geschtchte.^ 
ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1850, Cairo 1300; 
3. Kitdb al-Sk^'T^ Ltber Foests el Poetarum^ ed. 
M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat. 1904, 4. Kttdb TcIwU 
al-Ru^yd.^ lost. Of his smaller philological works 
the Kttdb al-Rahl wal-Manztl still exists, ed. by 
Cheikho m Dtx anciens Trattis de Phtlologu arabe^ 
Beyrouth 1908, p. I2i — 140. His two chief theo- 
logical works are the Kttdb TdwU Muhkloltf al- 
Hadil^.^ Cairo 1326 (cf. Goldziher, Muh, Stud..^ ii. 
136; Houtsma, De Slrtjd etc., p. 13), and Kitdb 
MusKhtl al-^ur^dn.^ Hs. in Leiden, s. Catalogue 
Codd. Mss. Ar..^ N®. 1650, in Stambul, Kopi^ltt 
Defteri, N®. aii. Theological also is his Kitdb 
al-Masdltl wal -Dj awdbdt on questions of Tradition, 
Hs. in Gotha, s. Pertsch, Ver%. der ar. Hdes. der 
herz, BibLy N®. 636. The pseudohistorical Kitdb 
al-Imdma wal-SiyasOy Cairo 1322 and 1327, 
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ascribed to Ibn Kutaiba but, according to de Goeje, 
Aw. Shid. C?r.,| i. 415 — 421, was probably Mrrit- 
ten in his life-time by a Magh^bf or an Egyptian. 

Bibliography Kitab al-Fihrist^ p, 77 , 
Ibn al-Anb5rI, Nuzhat aUAltbhTp^ p. 272—274, 
Ibn lOialhkan, ed. 1299, N®. 304, Na- 

wawl, Bhcl, of IlL Men^ p. 771 ; Sam*^finl, Ktlab 
al-Ansab^ p. 443; MahabF in Grunert, 0, c.^ 
p.vii., n. i; SuyUti, Bug]iyat al-fVu^al^ p. 291; 
Fliigel, Die gramm, Schulen^ p. 187 — 19a, Wtts- 
tenfeld, Geschtchtschretber^ N<>. 73 ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, arab, i. lao sqq. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN AL-]5f®TlYA, AbU Bakr Muhammad b. 
"Omar b. ‘^Abd al-^^AzIz b. IbrXhIm b. ‘^IsX b. 
MUZX91M, usually known as Ibn al-KU^iya “the 
son of the Gothic woman” because his ancestor ‘’Isfi, 
a freedman of ^Omar b. ‘^Abd al-'^Aziz, had married 
a Spamsh princess named Sara, a daughter of the 
Gothic king Oppas (Olemundo, according to Ibn Ku- 
tiya) and grand daughter of Witiza. The latter had 
gone to Damascus to make a complaint to the Ca- 
liph Hish^ni b. ^Abd al-Mahk against her uncle 
Ardabast. 'Isfi was sent with his wife to Spam 
and his descendants lived in Seville. Ibn Kntfya 
himself was born in Cordova and studied in 
Seville, the home of his family, under Muhammad 
b. «Abd Allah b. al-Kun, Hasan b ‘^Abd Allah 
abZubain, Sa^Id b. DjSbir etc. He then went to 
his native town and completed his studies under 
'fahir b "Abd al-^AzFz, Muhammad b, ^Abd al- 
Wahhab b. Mu^th) Muhammad b. ^Omar b Lu- 
bStba, Kasim b. Asbagh, Muhammad b. "Abd al- 
Malik b. Aiman etc. Among his pupils were the 
Kadi Abu ’1-Hazm J^alaf b. ^sa al-WashkI and 
the historian Ibn al- Farad!. He was introduced 
to the Caliph al-Hakara 11 by AbQ ^Ali al-Kall, 
the author of the Amali^ as the greatest scholar 
of the land and put over the Ihurta of Cor- 
dova after holding for a time the office of kadi 
He was a, philologist, a grammarian, a historian 
and even a poet, but was reputed not to know 
much about Hadith and law. Nevertheless people 
came to him for his advice on passages in Hadith 
and legal points which offered special philological 
difficulties. He died at a great age in Cordova 
on Wednesday 2 y^ Rabi" I 367 = Nov. 6**1 927. 

He is the author of the following works; i. 
Tdrihk Path (var IftitaK) al-Andaius^ a history 
of Spam from the Muslim conquest to the reign 
of the Caliph 'Abd al-Rahman III, published by 
thp Academy of Madrid in 1 868 , by Houdas in Re- 
cueil de textes etc., t. 1., Pans 18S9, p. 219 — 280, 
from the Ms. in Pans, de Slane, Ca/., n®. 1867 
(from the same ms.: Cherbonneau, Histotre du 
regne d''Elhaham fils de Hichhm^ Journal As,y 
1853, l. 458 sqq.^y 2®. Rieab al-Apal^ a catalogue 
of verbs of three and four radicals, cd. by Guidi, 
Leiden 1894: II libro det verbi. 

Bibliography . Ibn ^£hallikSn, Wafayaty 
Cairo 1310, i. 512; Ibn al-Faradi, TcPrthh ^Ulam^ 
al-AndaluSy p. 370, n®. l^lS^ydl-Dsibhiy BugAyal 
al-MultamiSy p. 102, n®. 223; al-Tha^alibt, Ya- 
tlmat al-Dahry Damascus 1304, 1. 411; al-Fath 
b. Malma^i al-AnfuSy Constantinople 

130a, p. 58 j Bughyat al-WtIatyQoAXQ 

1326, p. 84; Dozy, Ibn Adhdri, aUBayano 7- 
Mogriby Introd., p. 285 Wfistenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtschreiber d, Araber^ p. 46, n®. 141 *, Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bio-htbliografico^ 83, n®. 45 ; 
Brockelmann, Geschichte d, ar, Litt.y i« 150 sq,y 


Huart, A Hist, of Arab, Litty p. 188; Mph 
Ben Cheneb, Et, sur les pers, ment, dans Pldjdtc 
du Cheikh ^Abd al-QUdir al-ESsiy p. 259 
n®. 231. (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN Ij^UTLUBOQiJA, Zain al-Milla vfA 
’l-DIn Abu ’l-Fa^l al-KXsim b. “^Abd AllXh, ai 
Arab biographer and traditionist, a pupi 
of Ibn Hadjar [q. v.], b. 802 (1399), d. 879 (1474) 
Of his works detailed by Brockelmann, Geschichte 
II, 82, Flugel has edited the biographies of th< 
Hanafts in the AbhandL f, d Kunde der Morgen I, 
Vol. II. 

IBN MAQJA, Abu ‘^Abd Allah Mu^ammai 
B. Yazid al-KazwInI, compiled one of the sis 
canonical collections of traditions (Sunan^ Dihll 
1282, 1289). He was born in 209 (824), travel 
led in Arabia, Syria, and Egypt to colleci 

tiaditions and died in 273 (886). According tc 
Ibn KhallikSn, he also wrote a commentary on th< 
Kur^Xn and a chronicle (TaV/iJ). 

Bibliography' Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
ed Wdstenfeld, N®. 625 ; Brockelmann, Gesch 
der arab, Litt.y I, 163. 

IBN MAIMUN, Abu TmrXn MUsX b. MAIMU^ 
B. ‘^Abd Allah al-KurjubI (ai.-Andalus!) al 
IsrATlI is the Arabic name of Maimonides famec 
alike in Jewish theology medicine, and philosophy 
His Hebrew name was Rabbi M5&heh ben Mainlor 
ard from the initial lettres of this name he v 
shortly known as RaMBaM. In Arabic he had th< 
honorary title al-Ra^Is (al-Umma or al-MiUa), chie 
of the (Jewish) nation” the equivalent of the He 
brew NSgid. He is also called MSsheh haz-Z<^man 
the “Moses of his time”. 

He was born at Cordova on March 30, 1135 
where his father was a datyan or judge in th< 
ecclesiastical court. From him the boy received hii 
education in Rabbinical studies and he was als( 
taught Arab sciences by Muslim scholars. Whei 
he was 13, Cordova fell into the hands of th( 
Almohades [q. v.] and Christians and Jews wen 
not tolerated in the townj they were given th< 
choice of migrating or adopting IslSm. Maimonide< 
left the town with his father (on his alleged con 
version to IslSm sec below), the family led a no 
madic life for a long time, even m Fez where the] 
settled, their stay was not permanent. In 1165 the^ 
sailed for Palestine, reached ^Akka, thence went t( 
Jerusalem and finally settled down m FuslSt. Sooi 
afterwards the father of Maimonides died, and he me 
with many other misfortunes. As he was unwilling t( 
make a livelihood by a Rabbinical career, he decidei 
to practise medicine. He soon made such a Dam( 
that he won the particular confidence of ^alSl 
al'Din's vizier, al-^dl al-Fadil al-BaisfinI, wh< 
gave him his protection for the rest of his life 
Salah al-Dln and later his son made him cour 
physician. He was so much sought after elsewhen 
as a doctor that it is difficult to see where 
found the time for his manysided literary activity 
Ibn Maimun died on Dec. I3*h 1204. In ac 
cordance with his desire, his body was taken t< 
Tiberias m Palestine. His tomb is still shown am 
visited there. All his works except one were writ 
ten in Arabic and in so far as they were conceroei 
with philosophy and medicine they were read am 
studied not only by his co-religionists but also b] 
Muslim scholars and through the medium of Latii 
translations exercised a profound influence on th< 
scholasticism of the Christian west (Albertus Mag 
nus, Duns Scotus). His chief work on philosophy i 
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the DalUlat ‘^Guidance for those who 

are confused” (Hebr.: Mdreh N^bhUkhim^ Latin: 
Doctor PerpUxorum)^ “by which those who have 
been confused between Reason and Revelation 
are to be brought back to a conforting harmony”. 
No contradiction between the revealed scrip- 
tures and the principles of metaphysics as laid 
down by Aristotle and following him al-FarabI 
[q. V.] and Ibn SlnS [q. v.] can or may exist. All 
the anthromorphism of the Bible is interpreted in 
this light. We may here call attention to the 
concise synopsis of the teachings of Muslim theo- 
logy and philosophy in this book. 

The Dalala soon found enthusiastic admirers 
but also bitter opponents, to whom it seemed 
too freethinking, and they used to call it Dalala^ 
temptation, by a slight variation m the name. 
It has been edited and translated by Salomon 
Munk as the Guide des £gares{l voL, Paris 1856 — 
1866). Among his other philosophical works we 
shall only mention the Makala fl Stnd'at al- 
Mantik (Hebr. Milldth ha-Htggayon), 

His medical works in which he chiefly quotes RSzI, 
Ibn Sin5 [q. v.], Ibn Wafid, and Ibn Zuhr [q. v ], 
deal with haemorrhoids (/f ' l-bawaslr) ^ asthma {Ji 
'^l~rabw\ etc. His medical aphorisms, known as 
Fusul Musa^ are modelled on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates on which he wrote a commentary. 
He also wrote a treatise on the computation of 
the Jewish calendar. 

Here we can only touch upon his thorough and 
fruitful work in the field of Jewish literature; 
we may mention three works, his commentary 
{§h.ar}i^ on the Mtshnah (later known as Stra^ 
“lamp”), his Kttab al-Shard^t^ (Hebr. Sepher ham- 
AfH'^^th) m which he discussed all the orders and 
prohibitions of Jewish canon law, and particularly 
his Mtskneh Thorah (also called Yad ha-h^^aka)^ 
a masterpiece of systematisation, in which he ar- 
ranged for the first time all the vast material of 
Talmudic tradition — similar to the corresponding 
Muslim works — according to subject matter, and 
discusses it. 

Ibn al-Kiftl and Ibn Abi Usaibi'a say that Mai- 
monides adopted Islam in Spain to avoid perse- 
cution and professed Islam in public but in secret 
practised Judaism. At a later date a certain Abu 
’l-‘^Arab b. Ma^Igha is said to have accused him in 
Egypt of having recanted from Islam and gone back 
to Judaism. His powerful patron al-KadI al-Fadil 
however declared that a forced conversion to Islam 
was not a conversion at all and so saved his life. 
Ibn al-Kifti’s and Ibn Abi UsaibiVs accounts — 
the latter however, as his wa-klla shows, gives 
it under reserve — have no claim to historical 
accuracy. Quite apart from the fact that the biogra- 
phical notices of Ibn MaimQn contain much else 
that is inaccurate, although according to Muslim law 
a recantation of Islam to save one’s life is judged 
less severely than a voluntary one, on the other hand 
a compulsory convert to Islam is a full Muslim 
and his later secession would meet with the death 
sentence. The most convincing argument is the fol- 
lowing. In the bitter struggle which arose round 
Ibn MaimUn’s Da/a/at in which his 

enemies did not spare their insults and reproaches, 
not even his most bitter antagonist made this ac- 
cusation against him. This would certainly have 
been the case if his conversion to Islam — which 
could not have remiuned concealed — had been 
a fact. 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


Bibliography: The Jewish Encyclopedia^ 
Vol. IX. p. 73 — 86, and the works given on p. 82 
and 86; Moses ben Maimon* Sein Leben^ seine 

IV erke und sein Etnjluss ed, by Bacher, 

Brann, Simonsen and Guttmann, Vol. i., Leipzig 
1908, Vol. li. 1914; Steinschneider, Die arabu 
sche Litteratur der Juden ^ Frankfurt a/M. 1902, 
p. 199 — 22^1 (a full list of M.’s works including 
mss. and printed copies of originals and trans- 
lations). 

On Ibn MaimUn’s alleged conversion to Islam : 
Lebrecht in Magazm fur die Litteratur des 
Atislandes^ 1844, N® 62; Margoliouth, The Le- 
gend of Apostasy of Maimonides in Jew, Quart, 
Review,, xiii , 1901, p. 539—541; Berliner, Zur 
Ehrenrettung des Matmomdes in Jsr, Monatsschr 
wtssensch, Betlage z, Jud, Tresse^ II July 1901 
(cf. further references there). (E Mittwoch.) 
IBN MAKHLAD, the name of two viziers: 

1. al-Hasan b. Makhlad b. al-DjarrAh of 
Dair Kunna, adbninistrator of the domains from 
243 (857"8)’ onwards. After the death of 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Yaby^ m Dhu ’1-Ka'da 263 (July 877) 
[see IBN khakan, i.] al-Hasan was appointed 
vizier by al-Mu^tamid At the same time he was 
secretary to the latter's brother al-Muwaffak but 
after about a month he fled to Baghdad on the 
arnval of Musa b. Bo^^a m Samarra, the capital 
of that time. Sulaiman b. Wahb then took over 
the vizierate and his son 'Ubaid Allah the secretary- 
ship. In Dhu ’1-KaMa of the following year (July 
878) Sulaiman was dismissed and his house 
plundered, whereupon Hasan was made vizier a 
second time on the 27th of the same month (31th 
July). In Dhu ’1-IIidjdja (August 878) Sulaiman 
regained his freedom ; Hasan fled and his property 
Mas confiscated. 

Bibliography, Tabari, iii., see Index; Ibn 
al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), vii., particularly 54,215, 
219, Ibn al-Tiktaka, (ed. Derenbourg), 

P* 343 \ Weil, Gesch, der Chahfen,, 11. 367, 

408 j^., 424. 

2. Abu ’l-Kasim SulaimXn b. al-Hasan, son 
of the preceding, secretary of state from 301 — 31 1 
(913 — 923), After the dismissal of Ibn MuVla [q, v ] 
in Djumada I 318 (June 930) Sulaiman was made 
vizier by the Caliph al-Mu^tadir The experienced 
^All b. Tsa [s. IBN AL-DJARRAH, 2] Supported him 
by word and deed, Sulaiman was not fit for 
his difficult position and as there was a want of 
money and his attitude did not make him po- 
pular, he was disnussed on the 24^^^ Radjab 319 (12^^ 
August 931). In 324 (935-6) al-RadI dismissed 
the vizier AbS DjaTar Muhammad al-Karkhi and 
appointed Sulaiman his successor; but as the dis- 
order increased the Caliph had to turn to Ibn 
Ra’il^ [q V.] and Sulaiman was dismissed for a 
second time. At the end of 328 (Oct. 940) he 
regained his office and after the death of al-RadI 
in Rabl' I 329 (Dec. 940) he was recognised as 
vizier by his successor al-Muttaki. He administered 
his office in name only however, and was only 
able to hold it for four months after the acces- 
sion of al-Mutta^h 

Bibliography: ^Arlb, ed. de Goeje, p. 42, 
113, 150 sqq,\ Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), 
Index; Ibn al-Xi^ta^a, al-Fakhrl (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p. 372, 382 sqq,\ Weil, Gesch, der 
Chaltfen,^ ii. 566, 628 sqq. 

(K. V. ZBTTERSraBN.) 
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IBN MAkUlA, Abu 'l-KXsim Hibat AliAh 

B. 'AlI B. EIA^FAR AL-*IliJLl, Called Ibn MXkUiA, 
vizier to the BUyid LljalSl al-Dawliu, born 
in 365 (975*6). Qjalfil al-Dawla appointed him 
vizier in 423 (1032) but soon afterwards dismis* 
sed him. His successor Abtl SaM Mohammad b. 
al-Husain b. *^Abd al-RahIm only held the office a 
few days; as he was attacked and ill-treated by 
the Turkish mercenaries in the capital^ he had to 
go into hiding. Ibn Mskula received the office 
again. In 424 (1033) Iljalfil al-Dawla had to dee 
to al-Karkh) the vizier followed him and was soon 
afterwards again replaced by AbU SaM. Next year 
l^alSl al*Dawla dismissed the latter, and Ibn MS- 
kiilS resumed the office although only for a few 
days. In 426 (1034-1035) the same thing occurred 
again. Abu Sa^d who was again made vizier, set out 
against FSris b. Muhammad [q* v.] and Ibn Mi- 
kola again became vizier. On this occasion he 
held the office for two months and eight days He 
was then driven out by the troops and Abu Sa‘^d 
became vizier. After a year or two Ibn MikulS 
was handed over to the 'Ul^ailid Karvvlgh b. al- 
Mu^nllad, who imprisoned him in Hit. Here he 
died in 430 (1038-1039) after being in prison 
for two years and five months 

Bibltography\ Ibn al-Alhir (ed Tornberg), 

IX. 288, 293 sq ^ 298, 302, 317. 

(K. V. Zetterst^en.) 

IBN MALIK, Eiamai. al-DIn AbU ‘^Abd AuAh 
Muhammad b ^Abd Allah b. Muhammad b ^Abd 
AllAh b. MXlik, better known as Ibn MAlik, 
was bom, contrary to the assertion of Brockel- 
mann and those who follow him, in Spam, atjaen 
in 600 = 1203-4; some say that he was born a 
year or two later He studied in his native town 
with Abu U-Muzaffar (and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan) Thabit 
b. KhiySr surnamed Ibn al-TailasIn, AbQ Razin 
b. Thabit b. Muhammad b. YOsuf b. Khiyar al- 
Kula'l of Niebla, Abu- ’l-^Abbls Ahmad b Nuw- 
wSr, Abu ^Abd Allah Muhammad b Malik al- 
Marshanl, etc. He then went to the east and 
studied under the grammarians Ibn al-Ha^jib, Ibn 
Ya^igh^ Abu ^Ali al-Shalupin. At Damascus he 
studied had}(h under Mukrim, Abu ’l-Hasan b 
al-Shakhlwi, etc Among his pupils we may men- 
tion his son Badr al-Din Muhammad who commented 
on several of his father’s grammatical works, the 
chief kadi Badr al-Din Ibn EjamS^a, the poets 
Baba^ al-Dfn b. al-Nah^as al-HalabI, the jurist Abu 
Zakariya al-NawawI, the Shaij^ Abu ’ 1 -Husain al- 
YQnioi, etc After completing his studies he began 
to teach grammar in Aleppo, became imSm of 
the al-'^Adiliya at Aleppo, later taught at Hamit, 
and finally at Damascus where he died on the 
I2ffi Sha^bSn 672 = 21 Febr. 1274. He was a 
Mliiki but on going to the east became a ^Sfi'l. 
Ibn MSlik was considered a great philologist , 
whose reputation almost overshadowed that of 
Sibawaihi. On examining his works and the ap- 
preciations of them by his friends and criticisms by 
his enemies, one can say that he rendered a real 
service to the study of grammar by coordinating 
and simplifying the rules, although he may very 
occasionally be reproached with a want of that 
clearness and simplicity, which is necessary in 
didactic works. 

He wrote the following works: i. Ku. Tashll 
al^Faw^td wa^TakmU al^Ma^qtd^ a manual of 
grammar the conciseness of which verges on obs- 
cunty, publ, at FIs in 1323; 2. aUKHfiya al- 


dk^fiya^ treatise on grammar in 2757 or 3000 
roiijtaz verses, Krafft, Die arab * . . . Hss. der . . . 
Ak. ztt tVten^ N®. 31; Algiers Fagnan, Cjr/., N®. 
67, i; Algiers Grand Mosque, N®. 14, iii. (fragm.); 
3. ATt/, al-Kkutdqa al-ai/lya also called shortly 
Ktt. aU Alfiya^ a r6sum6 in 1000 radiaz verses of 
the preceding, publ. at Beyrouth in 1888, Cairo 
1306, 1307, etc., Lahore i888; de Sacy has pu- 
blished an edition with French commentary {Alfityya 
ou la quintessence de la gr, ar»^ Pans — London 
1833) and has translated 8 chapters in his Antko- 
logic gramm.^ Pans 1829, pp. 134—144, and 315— 
347 of the transl.; L, Pinto, VAlfiyya trad. enfr. 
avec le fexte en regard et des notes exflic. dans les 
deux langues Constantine 1887; A. Goguyer, 
Manuel pour V etude des grammairiens arabes\ 
VAlfiyya d'lbn Malik suivie de la Lamiyyah du 
meme auteur avec trad, et notes m fr. et un lexique 
des termes teckn..^ Beyrouth 1888; 4. Ldmlyat al~ 
Af^al or Kttab aUMijtah fi Abniyat al~Af^al.^ a 
poem in 1 14 basi( verses rhyming in / 5 , on morpho- 
logy, French transl by Goguyer; 5. ^Umdat al^Hdfiz 
wa-Uddat al-Ldfiz.^ short treatise on syntax, Berlin, 
Verz..^ n®. 6631 ; *6. Tuhfat al^Mawdud fi '"l-Mak- 
stir wa 'l-Mamdud.^ poem in 162 fawU yersQS rhyming 
m i/, containing almost all the words ending a 
short all/ or ahf followed by hamza and of different 
meaning accompanied by a short commentary by 
the author, pr. at Cairo in 1897, 1329; 7. a/- 

fitam bt'PtuChallati al-Kalam poem in rad^az 
muzdawtdl on tn vocal words dedicated to Sultan 
al-Malik al-Nasir, grandson of §alah al-Din, publ. 
at Cairo in 1329; 8. Sabk al-Mamum wa-Fakk 
al-MaWitum.^ synopsis of grammar, Berlin, N®. 6630 , 
9 Commentary on N®. 5, Berlin, N®. 6632; lo. 
Id^az aUTcC'rtf ft al^Ta^rtf short manual 
of morphology, Escunal, Derenbourg, Les man. 
arab.^ N®. 86, iiu; II. Kit. al-^Ariid.^ treatise on 
prosody, Escurial, Derenbourg, M., N®. 330 vi. ; 
12. Kttab Shawahid al~Tawdik wa ''l^Ta^htk lu 
Muthkildt al-Dxdmf" al-^ahth^ grammat commen- 
tary on 99 passages from the Sahlh of al-BuWiarf, 
Escunal, Derenbourg, /A, No. 141 , 13. Kit, al- 
Alfdz aUmukhtolifa.^ trailise on synonyms, Berlin, 
N®. 7041 , 14. al-Ftidad fi H^Fark bam al-^tf 
wa U-jpad^ a poem of 62 verses rhyming in 
accompanied by a short commentary on words of 
the same form , either with dad and za or with ^a 
and zrt, Berlin, N®. 7023, Gotha, Pertsch, Die arab. 
Hss N®. 414, 15. 49 kamtl verses containing the 
tnlitteral verbs of which the 3’’^^ radical is written 
indifferently with wUw or ^ 5 ’ (reprod. by al-SuyQ^T, 
al-Muzhir.^ BBlaJc 1282, ii. 145 — 147); 1 6. Several 
short treatises each dealing with philological, gram- 
matical etc anomalies, some of which are given 
in the Muzhir. 

Bibliography . Ibn Shakir , FawUt al~ 
JVa/ayat., BqIiV^ 1 299, ii. 227 ; al-Ma)^V<i^) Va/h 
al-'flb.^ Cairo 1302, i. 427; al-Subkl, fabakat 
al-^HfC'lya.^ Cairo 1324, v 28 ; al-SuynjI, Bug^at 
al-JVu^3t.f Cairo 1326, p. 53; Muh. b. Muh, 
b. HamdOn al-BannSDl, Comment, on the Khu\ba 
of the Alfiya (2 ms. in my possession); Com- 
ment. on the Alfiya of al-UshmUnI, of Da^lSn, 
of Ibn ^Akfl, of al-MakkUdl with their an- 
notators; al-DaladjI, al-FatHka wa U^MaflU’^ 
kUn^ Cairo 1322, p. 64; Huart, Zi/A Ar,.^ 
p. 170; Brockelmann, Gesch, d. ar. Litt..^ 1.298 
sqq. cf 525; li. 697; Moh. Ben Cheneb, Etude 
sur les pers, meni. dans V Idflza du ekeikh Abd aU 
Qddir al-F3s)\ N®. 197. (MoH. Ben Cheneb.) 
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IBN MANIj^IlR, OiAMXL al-DIn AbU 
Muhammad b. Mukarram al^KhazradiI Ai>lFRlia. 
Arab philologist, bom in 630 (1232), died in 
711 (1311). He is the author of the celebrated 
Arabic dictionary LisUn al^^Arah^ed, BQUV 1299 — 
1308, 20 voL 

Bibliography*, Brockelman, Gesch, d, arab» 
Lilt, ii. 21. 

IBN MARDANiSH, AbU ^Abd allXh Mu> 

^AMMAD B, A^mad (the latter usually omitted, 
correct in Ibn KhaldCn, iv. 166; the nephew of 
^Abd AllSh b. Muhammad b. Sa^d, who fell in the 
battle of Albacete in 540== 1146, cf. Zeitschrtft 
d, Deutsch, MorgmL G^s,^ Ixiii. 1909, p. 352) B. 
Sa'd b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. MardanI^ al- 
DiudhSmI (according to others, al-Todjibi) was born | 
5x8 = II 24-5 at BuDusbkuLa = Benighkola = 
Pehiscola between Tortosa and Castellbn de la 
Plana, died on 29^^ Radjab 567 = March 
1172. In spite of the msba^ he was apparently 
of Spanish descent as his great-great>great grand- 
father after whom he is usually called for short, 
was called Martinus or Martinez '*• the son of 
Martin”, so that Mardanish seems to be a cor- 
ruption of Mardlnash, (for Arabic d from t cf. 
Emerita = MSrida, Merida) m spite of Codera’s 
doubt about Dozy’s derivation; it is much more 
difficult to agree with his suggestion of the By- 
zantine Mardonius. The popular etymology from 
merda,^ Arabic ^ad^ira,^ “excrement” in Ibn Khal- 
likSn, Biographical Dictionary,^ iv. 473, is of 
course a mere play on words. On the collapse 
of Almoravid rule the unusually capable tyrant 
Ibn Mardanish made himself master of Valencia 
and Murcia in 540=: 1146 and by further con- 
quests (Guadix, Jaen a vassal principality of his 
father-in-law Ibn Hemoghk = Hemochico, Cbeda, 
Baeza, Almeria etc.) he became king "of the whole 
of South-eastern Spam. As Rey Lobo or I.ope, 
often in coalition with the Chnstian rulers of Castile, 
Aragon, and Barcelona, he was able to resist the 
advance of the Almohad ‘^Abd al-Mu^min (died 
1163) and his son Yusuf (died 1189), till the 
treachery of his father-in-law in the last years of 
his life. He died in 1172 during the siege of his 
capital Murcia; his sons then surrendered and 
secured lucrative positions for themselves, while 
the whole of Muslim southern Spam became 
Almohad. 

Bibliography, A. Miiller, Der Islatn,^ ii. 
648 — 52; Ibn al-KhatIb, Ihata (Cairo), li. 85 — 
90 (Biography), cf. Gayangos, History,^ li. 519 
and lix. ; Ibn al-AbbSr, al-Hulal al-styara (Dozy, 
Notices),^ p. 215, 219 sq,\ al-Marrakushl, p. I49i 
168, 178 — 180; Amari, I diplomi arabi del K, 
Archwio Fiorentino^ p. xxxiv. lix. 239, 451; 
Ibn RhaldUn, iv. 165 sqq,\ Dozy, JRecher- 

ches\ i, 364—88; Coders, Decadencta y des- 
aparicion de los Almoravtdes en Espana {Colec^ 
cibn de Estudios drabes,^ iib)> Zaragoza 1899, 
p. 109 — 53, 310 — 21; do., Discursos (l9*o), 
p. 9, 39; Mariano Casper Remiro, Historia de 
Murcia musulmanay p. 185 — 225; MakV^^rl, 
Ind. s. V.; BustSnl, Dtirat al-Ma^Sri/ (£ncy- 
clopidU arabe),^ i. 685 ; Samy Bey, JfjT&mUs al* 
A '- lSm . p. 665b. (C. F. Seybold.) 

IBN MASAWAIH, or Ibn MXsOya (Mesua 
in Latin translations of the middle ages), AbU 
ZakarIyX Yu^annX (YahyXX a Christian phy- 
sician, whose father was a druggist at Qjunde- 
ahipBr. In the reign of HSrUn al-Raahid he was 


engaged in translation work and studied medicine 
under Gabriel b. Bakhtlshh^ [q. v. i. 602* supra],^ 
the Caliph’s court physician. In the reign of al- 
Ma^mtin he himself was appointed to this office and 
held it till his death in 243 (857). Among his pupils 
was Hunain b. IfthSlf [q. v.] for whom he wrote 
his al-Nawadtr aU^ibbiya, A Latin translation, as- 
cribed to John of Damascus , appeared at Basle in 
Ji 579 i ^ supplement to the Aphorismi Matmo- 
nidis^ p. 528 — 542. He also wrote a number of trea- 
tises, the titles of which Leclerc gives from Ibn 
Abi U^ibi’a In the Library at Bankipore, there 
IS a copy of his Kitdb al-Muihaii^diar, 

Bibliography*, Fthrist,^ p. 295; Ibn Abl 
Usaibi'a, i. 175 sqq,*^ Ibn al-^ftl, T<Frlkk «/- 
Hukamd,^ ed. Lippert, p. 380 sqq . ; Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arab, Lttt,y 1. 232, Steinschnci- 
der. Die arab, Vbersetzungen aus dem Griechi^ 
schen etc., in Virchows Archtv vol. 124; CaiaL 
Bankipore^ iv. N®. i. 

IBN MAS^IJp, 'Abd AllXh, b. GhXfil b. Ha- 
BlB B. Shamkh b. Fa^r b. Mai^izUm b. SXhila 
B. KXhil b. al-HAriih b. TamIm b. Sa^d b. 
Hudhail, a Companion of the Prophet. 
Like many of Muhammad’s first adherents he be- 
longed to the lowest stratum of Meccan society. As 
a young man he herded cattle for ^O^ba b. Abl 
Mu^ait; Sa^d b. Abl Wakkas at a later date in a 
polemic calls him a Hudhaill slave (Tabari, 1, 
2812}. He IS usually described as a client (j^ltf) 
of the Bantl Zuhra; his father is also so described. 
Nothing more is known of the latter; ‘^Abd Al- 
lah’s brother ^ 0 (^ba and his mother Umm 'Abd 
bint ^Abd Wudd b. SawS^ belong to the older 
Sahaba so that he is called by al-NawawI (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 370) Sahabl b. Sa^ablya. His con- 
version is given as a miracle. When Muhammad 
and Aba Bakr were fleeing before the heathens 
(on what occasion is not stated), they met 'Abd 
Allah who was herding sheep. Their request for 
some milk was refused out of conscientiousness. 
Muhammad then took a ewe lamb and stroked its 
udder which swelled and yielded an abundant flow 
of milk; he then made it resume its former size. 

^Abd Allah is regarded rightly as one of the 
first conveits; he was fond of calling himself 
the “sixth of six” (Muslims); according to other 
traditions, he was converted before Muhammad 
entered the house of Arkam, or even before H^mar. 
He is said to have been the first to recite the 
Kur^fin openly in Mecca, although his friends found 
him unfit for the task, as he did not have his 
clan with him for protection; he was therefore 
badly received. Of course he went to Abyssinia, 
according to same traditions twice. 

In Medina he lived behind the great mosque; 
he used to be so often seen entering Muhammad’s 
house with his mother that strangers thought they 
were members of the family. But 'Abd Allah was 
only the faithful servant “of the slippers, the 
cushion, and the dung hill”. He imitated his master 
in externals; but was often mocked for his thin 
legs. He wore his red hair, which he did not dye, 
very long; this peculiarity as well as his white 
garments and his constant use of scent are proba- 
bly to be attributed to religious views. He laid 
great value on the ^aldt and fasted relatively little 
to preserve his strength for the divine service. 

He took part in dl the maitdhid*^ at Badr he 
cut off the head of the severely wounded Abu 
Djahl and carried it in triumph to his master. He 
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was also one of those to whom Paradise was 
promised by the Prophet. When Abu Bakr during 
the Ridda thought it necessary to make Medfna 
capable of defence, ^Abd Allah was one of the 
men chosen to guard the weak points of the town. 
He was also present at the battle of theYarmuk. 

He was naturally as little fitted to rule as any 
other representative of the pious of Medina. ^Omar 
sent him to Kufa as administrator of the public 
treasury and as a teacher of religion. He was much 
consulted on account of his knowledge ot the 
Kur^Sn and Sunna; he is said to be the authority 
for 848 traditions; it was a peculiar feature of his 
that in giving information about the Prophet, he 
trembled, the sweat even broke out on his forehead 
and he used to express himself with great caution, 
less he should say anything incorrect His authority 
IS relied upon for a mild interpretation of the 
interdiction of wine (Goldzihei, Vorlesungtn^ p 6$, 
and ^Uyun al-Ahbbai\ ed. Brockelmann, p. 373 13). 

The accounts of his end are contradictory. It is 
said that ^Omar deprived him of his office in 
Kafa. When the news came, the people wished 
however to keep him. He then said. “Leave me, 
if there must be offences {fitan\ I will not be the 
instigator of them” (cf. Matthew, xviii. 7). He is 
said to have returned to Medina and to have died 
there in 32 or 33 A H. over 60 and to have been 
buncd by night on the Baki' al-Gharkad. 

When ^Othman visited him on his deathbed and 
solicitously asked how he was and what were his 
desires he is said to have given answers which 
are typical of ancient piety. He appointed al- 
Zubair his executor and expressed a desire to be 
buried in a hulla with 200 dirhams. 

According to others, however, he died in Kufa 
and was not dismissed from office m 26 along 
with Sa^d b. Abl Walj^Vas by 'OthmSn. 

^Abd Allah is best known as a tradition 1st and j 
authority on the Kurban. His traditions are col- 
lected m Musnad Ahmad^ 1 374 — 466. 

Bibliography'. Sachau m the introduc- 
tion to the thud volume of Ibn Sa'd, p xv sq . , 
Tabari, Annales.^ s. Indices s v.; Ibn Hisbam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, Index s. v.; Ibn al-Athir, Usd 
al'Ghaba.^ s. v. , Ibn Hadjar, I(dba.^ s. v , Nawawi, 
ed. Wustenfeld, s v. ; Ibn Sa^d, ed Sachau, iii 
105 sqq , ; Caetani, Annali.^ Indices s. v. 

(A. J Wensinck.) 

IBN MISKAWAIH (properly MushkSye), AbU 
‘AlI Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ya^Ub, philo- 
sopher and historian, Yakut simply calls 
him Miskawaih, without and says that he was 
a Magian converted to Islam, which can hardly 
be correct in view of the name of his father 
and grandfather and his mistake is probably due 
to his wrongly giving the name Miskawaih to the 
philosopher instead of his grandfather. The latter 
may really have been a converted Magian. Little is 
known of his career. We know that he was secre- 
tary and librarian to the vizier al-Muhallabi [q. v.] 
and afterwards enjoyed the favoqrs of the vizier 
Ibn al-^Amld [q. v,] and his son Abu ’ 1 -Fath in 
the reigns of the BUyids ^Adud al-Dawla and 
$amsSm al-Dawla, and held an influential position 
in fld-Raiy. At first he seems to have been much 
occupied with philosophy, medicine, and alchemy; 
his history called Taj^Srib al^Umam (a complete 
edition in a photographic reproduction is appea- 
ring in the Gibb Memorial Series^ vii., under the 
editorship of L. Caetani ; de Goeje edited a portion 


in 2871, Fragmenta Historicorum Arabkorum, li.), 
comes down to 369 (979-980), although Ibn Mis- 
kawaih lived till 421 (1030). He carried on a 
literary correspondence with Abu HaiyRn [q. v.] 
and al-Hamadhani [q.v.]. Ibn al-Kiftl (see Bibl.) 
gives the titles of his writings on medicine. But 
he was mainly concerned with ethics and wrote 
several works on this subject, of which we may 
here mention the Tahdhlb aUAkM^^ wa^Td^dJr 
al-A^rak.^ ed. Constantinople 1298, 1299, Cairo, 
1307, and a collection of ethical aplioiisms by 
Persian, Indian, Arab and Greek sages, the first 
part of which is based on the Persian Dj awld an 
Khirad (“eternal Reason”). A Persian lithographed 
edition was produced in 1246 by Manukdji, as 
early as 1640 Elichman published from the Greek 
section the Tabula Cebetts.^ new edition by Basset 
Le tableau de Cebes.^ vers, arabe d'Ibn Mtskawetk 
etc., Algieis 1898. Leclerc also mentions a Spanish 
translation of Lozano 1793. On the Persian ^ 5 ^/- 
dan Khtrad cf. Eth^ in the Grundrtss der tian. 
Philologte.^ 11. 346, and InostranCev in Zapiskt 
Vost Old. Imp. Arch ObsM xvui, 180 , and 

in Sasarndskte Etiudt , p. 22 sqq. A general appre- 
ciation of Ibn Miskawaih’s philosophical works, 
in de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam ^ 
p 128 sqq 

Bib Itograp hy (in addition to references in 
the article) Ibn al-Kifti, Tarikh al-Hukama^^ ed. 
Lippert, p. 331; Yakut, Ir^ad.^ ed Margoliouth, 
u. 89 sqq..^ Amedroz, Note on the Historian 
m Caetani’s edition, 1. p. xvii sqq , Brockelmann, 
Gesch d atab Litt..^ 1 342 
IBN al-MU]KAPFA% AbU 'Amr (afterwards 
AbU Muhammad), the “son of the cripple”, an 
Arab author of Persian origin, whose real name 
was RSzbih son of Daduye , his father, a native 
of Djur (Flruzabad, so correct Fihrist.^ 1. 1 18) in 
Fars, who was entrusted with the collection of 
taxes in ‘^Irak and Fars under the governorship 
of al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, was accused of extortion 
in the exercise of his duty , he was put to the tor- 
ture and his hand remained maimed, whence his 
surname. His son, entering the service of Tsa b. 
^Ali, paternal uncle of the Caliphs Abu ’l-^Abbls 
al-Saffah and al-Mansur, abjured Mazdeism, and be- 
came a convert to Islam. He was entrusted with 
the drawing up of the act of amnesty accorded 
by the second of these Caliphs to his uncle ^Abd 
Allah, but was accused of having cleverly turned 
the language in a way not entirely pleasing to his 
sovereign ; the latter vowed vengeance and sent 
secret orders to SufyUn b. Mu^Swiya al-Muhallabi, 
governor of Basra, to put the culprit to death; 
his limbs were cut off one by one and thrown 
into a blazing furnace. Ibn al-Mul^affa's orthodoxy 
was suspected and the suspicion that he continued 
to practise Mazdeism m secret contributed to his 
fall. This event took place about 139 = 757. 

Ibn al-Mulj:affa^ translated from Pehlevi into 
Arabic the book of Kallla wa-Dimna.^ brought fiom 
India by the physician BurzSye in the reign of 
Kfeusraw I Anosliak-Raw 5 n (cf, the article KALI- 
lah), and the Khudai-nama (Book of Lords), a col- 
lection of biographies of Persian kings, under the 
title Siyar MulUk aNAdi^am.^ which was one of 
the sources of the Slk^h^nama of FirdawsI (many 
fragments in Ibn Kutaiba, ^UyUn al^Akhbar). He 
wrote in Arabic al-Durra al~Ya(ima fl 
al-Mulnk^ “on the obedience due to kings” (pr. 
Cairo n. d. [1893], 1326, and 1331), al-Adab 
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al-^agklr (transl. by O. Reschcr, Stuttgart 1915) 
on morals, and othci short treatises published at 
the same time as the Durra\ al^Adab aUkablr 
was published by Ahmad Zakl-Paaha (Cairo 1330 = 
1912). 

Btbliograp hy\ Fihrist^ i. 118; Ibn Kljal- 
likSn, N^. 186, transl. de Slane, i 431 ; Khhanat 
al^Adab^ ui. 459 ; Muhammad Kurd 'All, Rasa^ti 
al-Bulag 0 ^ ed. (Cairo, 1331 = 1913),?. 
6 sq.^ S. de Sacy, Cahla et Dtmna (1816), p 
10 sqq.\ Brockelmann, Geschkhte der arab, 
Lttieratur^ 1. 151J Th. Noldeke, Burzdds Etn- 
Icitung (Strassburg 1912); Cl. Huart, Littira- 
iure arabe^ p. 21 1, and Journal Anattque^ x^k 
ser., t. xvii. (1911), p. 554. (Cl. Huart.) 
IBN al-MU]?APFA', Abu ’l-Bashar, the Arab 
name of Severus, Monophysite bishop of Ush- 
mnnain , a contemporary of the Copt patriarch 
Philotheos (979 — 1003). Nothing is known of his 
life except that he was authorised by the Fapmid 
Caliph al-Mu'izz to dispute with the kadis on 
religious questions (Huart, Hist, des Arabes^ 1. 
344). He wrote a history of the dignitaries who 
had occupied the patriarchal see of Alexandria, 
which forms the basis of Abbe Renaudot’s Htsiorta 
Patriarcharum Alexandrtnorum Jacobttarum (Paris 
1713) The municipal library of Hamburg pos- 
sesses the most ancient Mss. (1266) which only 
contains however, although m a more complete form 
than the usual text, the first part from St. Mark 
to Michael I (61—767), published in the original 
text by Chi. F Seybold (vol. 111. of the Veroffent- 
hchungm aus der Hamburger Stadtbtbhothek^ ^ 9^3 , 
Brockelmann, KataL d, orient, Hss, der Stadtbibl, 
zu Hamburg,^ vol. 1. p. xiii. and 160 eqq,,^ A. v. 
Gutschmid, Kleme Schrtften,^ ii. 51 1) Seybold had 
already published an edition of the text in the 
Corpus Script, Christian Orientalium (^Script ara- 
bta,^ 111. Series, Vol, ix. fasc. i et 2, Pans and 
Leipzig, 1904 — 1910), as had Evetts in the Pa- 
trologta Orientalis (Vol. i., fasc. 2, 4, History of 
the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria) 
The Ms Pans Bibl. Nat , CaA, N^. 303, gives the 
order of the patiiarchs from the 49^^, Mark II 
(799—819) to Sanuthios (1032—1046). His “History 
of the four first Councils” has been published in 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and French by L. Leroy and S. 
Gr6baut in Vol. vi. of the Patrologia Orientalis 
of R. Graffin and F. Nau. It is an apologia for 
the Monophysite doctrine. There are other works 
by him in Ms. in Paris and the Vatican, 

Bibliography' Brockelmann, Gesch, der 
christl, Litteraturen des Orients (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 71, G. Graf, Die chrtstlich,-arabische Lite- 
ratur,^ Freiburg in Breisgau, 1905, p. 42 — 46; 
Baumstark, Die christl, Literaturen des Orients 
(Sammlung Goschen 1911), n. ii, 24, 31 — 32, 
55. (Cl. Huart.) 

IBN MU^LA, Abu 'AlI Muhammad b. 'AlI 
B. al-Hasan b Mukla, an 'AbbSsid vizier, born 
in Baghdad m 272 (886). He was first of all col- 
lector of taxes in a district of Fars, but in the 
middle of Rabf I 316 (May 928) he was ap- 
pointed vizier by al-Mu|j:tadir. After two years of 
beneficial activity, he was dismissed on Djumada 
I 318 (June 930) because he was on intimate 
terms with Mu^'nis, the chief of the Praetorians, 
whom the Caliph hated, and his enemy the chief 
of police, Muhammad b. Ya^Ht, had him arrested and 
burned his house. After a considerable sum had been 
extorted from him, he was banished to Ears. In 


Bhu * 1 -Hidjdlja 320 (Dec. 932) the Caliph al-Kahir 
restored him to office. But Ibn Mu^la soon l^gan 
to intrigue against Ibn Ya]|j:nt and when he also 
planned the deposition of the Caliph, the plot 
was betrayed. Ibn Mu^la had to save himself by 
flight and the vizierate was given to his secretary 
Muljammad b. al Kasim. After his fall he conducted 
a vigorous campaign for the deposition of aI-]Kahir 
and wandered about the country in disguise, stirring 
up hatred of the Caliph. When al-Radi ascended 
the throne in Djumada I 322 (April 934), Ibn 
Mukla was appointed by him vizier; the real ruler 
however was the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Muhammad b. Yakut. Although Ibn MuVla did suc- 
ceed by his intrigues in overthrowing the power- 
ful favourite of the Caliph in the following year, as 
a result of an unfortunate campaign against M 5 sul, 
where the Hamdanid Hasan b. Abi ’l-Haidja^ 'Abd 
Allah had set himself up as an usurper, he was at 
the same time preparing his own fall. In the 
middle of Djuqjflda I 324 (April 936) he was at- 
tacked and taken prisoner by al-Muraflar b. Yakut, 
Muhammad’s brother. The Caliph was forced to 
approve and the vizier was dismissed, but received 
his freedom on payment of i 000 000 dinars. After 
a few years, he was appointed vizier, in name at 
least, for the fourth time [see IBN al-Furat, 3]. 
But when he began to intrigue against the power- 
ful 'Amir al-Umara’ Muhammad b. Ra^ik , the 
latter learned of it and had him seized in Shaw- 
wal 326 (Ang 936) and frightfully mutilated. Ac- 
cording to the usual statement, Ibn Mu^la died 
in prison on Shawwal io*k 328 (19‘k July 940) He 
was also known as a scholar and as one of the 
founders of Arab calligraphy, 

Btbliogr ap h y , HilSl al-S 5 bi^ , Kitab al- 
IVuzarlP (ed. Amedroz), passim Ibn Khallikin 
(ed. Wustenfeld), N®. 708 (transl. by de Slane, 
111 266 Ibn al-Tikta^a, al-Fakkri (ed. 

Derenbourg), p. 368—372, 374 sq,^ 381, 384; 
'Arib (ed. de Goeje), p 113, 134 sqq,',^ Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 73, 102, 104, 133 — 
260 passim,^ 273 , Ibn KhaldUn, '/^ar, Ui. 375 ; 

Weil, Gesch, d, Chalifen,^ ii. 559, 566, 645 — 
9, 656 j^., 660 — 8, Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland,^ 1. 534 565. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

IBN al-MUNDHIR, Abu Bakr, chief of the 
stables and chief veterinary surgeon to 
SultSn al-Nasir b. KalSun, died 741 (1340) author 
of the Kamil al-Sin^atain al-Bai{ara wal-Zartaka 
(or Kashif al- Wail ft Mc^rifat Amrdd al-Kheitl\ 
which is called al-NU^tri in honour of the Sultftn 
and IS usually quoted by this name. M. Perron 
has translated it with a full introduction m a 
volume entitled ; Le Naceri la perfection des deux 
arte on tratte complet d'htppologte et cChippiatne 
arabesy trad, de Varabe (P Abou Bekr Ibn Bedr, 
The first volume appeared in 1852, it is intro- 
ductory and contains a wealth of information about 
the Arab horse, al-Nasir’s particular services to 
horse breedmg in Egypt, and a coUcction of pas- 
sages from poems; the second volume (i859) is 
the translation of the hippology, and the third (i860) 
of the hippiatry. J. v. Hammer- Purgstall in his 
treatise Das Pferd bei den Arabern criticises the 
introduction in a very high-handed fashion, but 
did not live to deal with the others; but it may 
well be doubted if this critic possessed the scien- 
tific, particularly veterinary, knowledge to enable 
him to surpass Perron’s meritorious work. The book 
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is ft vftluftblc corpus of luformation ftud the first 
collection of widely scattered references to the 
horse and must form the startmg point of any 
further work on the subject. 

Bibliography, Brockclmaon, Gesch, d, Arab, 
Lut,,^ li. 136. (J. Ruska.) 

IBN al-MUSLIMA, the kunya of A^mad b, 
^MAR (died m 415 = 1024) which was transmitted 
to his descendants. Another name for the family 
is Al al-Kakll* This family, the members of which 
held the office of Ra^ls was held in great honour 
in Ba^dSd. The grandson of the above men- 
tioned Ahmad, Abu U-Kftsim ^AU b. al-Hasan, is 
better known in history as Ra^Isal-Ru^asa^ 
He acted for a time (437 — 450 = 1045 — *^ 5 ^) 
as vizier of the Caliph al-Kff’im bi-Amr Allah 
and it was he who induced the latter to make an 
alliance with Toghrulbeg in order to counteract the 
machinations of the Fapmids. This policy saved the 
^Abbasid caliphate but was fatal for its originator, 
for when Toghrulbeg, who came to Baghdad in 
447 (*055)? undertake a campaign against 

M6sul in 450 = 1058, al-Basas!ri [q, v. 1. 669a] 
seized the opportunity to have the khu{ba pronounced 
in Baghdad in name of the Fatimid Caliph. Ibn 
al-Muslima had the misfortune to fall into his 
hands and was executed m the cruellest fashion 
in 450=1058, as al-BisasIrl particularly hated 
him. His son Abu ’l-Fath al-Muzaffar was vizier 
for a short time in 476= 1083. The latter’s great- 
grandson, ^Adttd al-Din Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah 
b. Hibat AllSh b. al-Mu^ffar, held the same of- 
fice under al-Mustadf for 566 to 573 (1171 — 8) 
The Caliph was at last forced to dismiss him by 
the Turk Kaimaz, on which occasion the Turks 
plundered his dwelling thoroughly; it was not 
till Kaimaz had to leave Baghdad (570=1174) 
that 'Adud al-Dln was restored to office. He fell 
a few years later at the hands of a Batml when 
about to undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca Like 
other members of the family ('Imad al-Din de- 
votes a special chapter to him m his Khartda) 
he was a man of great erudition and is celebrated 
in several of Sibt Ibn al-Ta^^wldhi’s panegyrics. 

Btbliographte, Ibn al-Athir, cd. Torn- 
berg, vol. IX. X. XI passim ; Recuetl de textes re- 
latifs a Phtstotre des Seldjouc.,^ 11. g sqq,,^ al- 
Fakhr^ ed. Ahlwardt, p. 341 jy., 367 sqq, 

IBN al-MU^TAZZ ‘Abd AllXh, Abu ’l-'AbbAs, 
poet and pnnce, son of the Khalifa al-MuHazz, 
was bom of a slave mother m the year 247 (861). 
From his youth he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, studying the Arabic language and litera- 
ture under al-Mubarrad, Iha'lab, and other emi- 
nent masters with great zeal and success, and 
composing works m prose and (especially) poetry 
which attracted ever wider attention. At the court 
of his cousm, the Khalifa al-Mu^tadid (279 — 289 = 
892 — 9<32), he stood m high esteem, and was 
closely associated with the pnncipal scholars, poets, 
and literary leaders of Baghdfld. He had held him- 
self remote from the intrigues of the ‘^Abbasid court, 
which during his lifetime had been passing through 
the worst period of its history; but when,* on the 
death of ^-Muktafl, the dissatisfaction with al- 
Muktadir, whom he had named as his successor, 
culminated in an uprising, Ibn al-MuHazz was 
drawn into the conspiracy, and on the 20th of 
Rabl^ 1 296 (17*** Dec# 908} was proclaimed 
khalifa under the name al-Murta^S* His party 
remained in power for only one day, however; 


and he, having concealed himself in a private 
house, was discovered after a few days and put 
to death (2 Rabi' II = 29 Dec.). 

Ibn al-MuHazz was one of the most important 
poets of the^AbbSsid period. To his native talent, 
which included originality of a high order, he 
added ^ound learning and good taste. He did not 
imitate the ancient Arab poets, but could bear 
comparison with them in elegance of manner and 
purity of diction. His style, moreover, is remar- 
kably simple and direct. His poems covered the 
whole range of subjects then generally recognized 
as belonging to the province of poetry (Z)f«; 3 /i, 
Cairo, 1891, 2 vols.). They are prevailingly poems 
of high life, however, reflecting all its luxury and 
some of its affectation A field which he culti- 
vated especially was that of songs praising wine 
and celebrating drinking customs \Ktfd^b fu^l 
al-tamatJ^l ft fabasJhir al-surili\ an anthology in 
which his own verses held the principal place; 
see Goldziher, Abhandl, zur arab, PhiloL,^ i. 166 
sqq,\ also Kttab al-sharcLb'), His F^bakSl al- 
ihu^ard^ al-fnuhdtthin,^ classifying and estimating 
the “modern” poets, is preserved only in part. A 
pioneer work of considerable importance was his 
Kitab al-badf,^ a treatise on poetics. For his 
I other works, see Ibn KhalHkSn; Fihrist,^ p. 116; 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab, Litt,,^ 1. 80 sq, \ and 
Orient, Stud,,,, Th, Noldeke,, gewidmet^ 1. 168. 

Bibliography: Agkant (1. ed ), ix. 140 sqq , ; 
Ibn KhallikSn (6d. Wilstenfeld), n®. 348 (Trans, de 
Slane, ii. 41 xy^), Fawat al-Wafayat 
i 308 sqq ; Tabari, in. 2281 sqq,\ ‘^Arlb, p. 25 
sqq,\ Otto Loth, Vber Leben und Werke des 
^Abdallah tbn al-Mu^tazz,^ Leipzig, 1882; his 
panegyric on al-Mu'tadid (= DiwUn,^ I, 126 — 
145) has been edited with translation and com- 
mentary by C. Lang (^Mu^tadid als Prinz una 
Regent in Zeitsch d, Deutsch Morg, Gesellsch,^ 
xl 563 sqq ,) (C. C. TorrEY.) 

IBN MU'fl, Zain al-DIn Abu ’l-Husain 
Yahya b. ["Abd al-]Mu'tI b. 'Abd al-NUr al- 
ZawAwI al-MasbribI, known as Ibn Mu'tl, was 
born in 564 (1168-9), He studied grammar and 
law in Algiers with AbU MUsS al-Ejazuli and 
then went to the east. He spent a very long time 
in Damascus, where he studied under the tradi- 
tionist Ibn ^Asakir and then taught grammar there. 
To earn a livelihood he also acted as a iRShtd, 
When the AiyUbid al-Mahk al-KSmil visited the 
Syrian capital, he invited him to follow him to 
Egypt and appointed him professor of literature 
at the ^Amr mosque in Cairo. Here he died on 
Monday the 30^ Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 628 = 29^ Sept. 
1231. Ibn Mu'tl was a Mslikl in the Ma^rib, a 
Shafi®I m Damascus, and a Hanaft in Cairo. He 
seems to have been the first to compose a poem 
of 1000 verses {^Alfiya) as a grammatical textbook. 

Of his works only the following are preser- 
ved: I. al-Durra al- Alfiya fl ^Ilm al-^Arablya 
or symply Alfiyat Ibn Mu^tl^ a grammar in 1021 
verses (rag[/az and sarf tnuzdawifi;\ completed 
in 595 (1198-1199) in Damascus, according to 
Hfidldjl ^allfa, according to others, in Cairo, ed. 
with notes by Zetterst6en, Dte Alfiye des Ibn 
Leipzig 1900. 2. ICttnb al-Fu^l al-hhamsln,^ 
a short grammar in prose, Berlin, Verz, 6556 ; 
Bodleiana, CVz/., ii. 247, iil. 3. al-Badt f% 
tfZ-iSSiV, poetics in verses, Fleischer, Die Refaiya, 
NO 246. 

Bibliography , al*Suygp, Bu ghy at a/- 
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Cairo 1326, p. 416; Ibn m^allikSn, IVafaynt^ 
Cairo 1310, ii. 235; Abu ’1-Fid5% Tc^riik^ 
Constantinople 1286, in. 159; Ibn Hamdtln) 
comment, on the k&ufba of the of Ibn Ma- 

lik (a ms.); ^abban-OshmUnl, comment, on the 
Alfiya of Ibn Malik, Cairo 1305, i. 20; Ibn al- 
I^adjdj) Hashiya on the comment, of al-MakkUdl 
on the Alfiya of Ibn Malik, Cairo, 13159 h *9> 
al-Daladjl, al^Falaka wa l-MaflUkUn^ Caire 1322, 
p. 93 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d, ar. i. 302 sq, 
(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN NUBATA, the name of two Arabic authors. 
I. 'Abd al-RahIm b. Muhammad b. Isma^Ilal- 
HudhXi^I al-FXrikI, born in 335 = 946 m MaiyE- 
fan^ln, lived at the court of Saif al-Dawla in 
Halab as a preacher and died in 374 = 9^4 
native town. His sermons {^u^ab\ mainly short, in 
rhymed prose and elegant in style , deal with 
questions of religion and ethics m a threefold 
arrangement, often with reference to comtempo- 
rary events ; they were collected with some sermons 
of his son Abu Tahir Muhammad (390 = 999) 
and of his grandson Abu ’1-Fara(lj Tahir (about 
420 = 1029) about 629 = 1223 and printed in 
Cairo, 1286, 1292, 1302, 1304, 1309, Bainit 1311. 

2 His descendant Muhammad b. Muhammad 
B. Muhammad b. al-Hasan, DIamXl al-D1n or 
ShihXb al-DIn, AbU Bakr al-Kuka§hI al-Umawi, 
born in Rabi^ 1 686 = April 1287 at Maiyafari- 
kin, lived in Damascus after 716 = 1316, from 
there often visited the learned Aiyubid prince 
Abu ’1-Fida^ in Ilamat, migrated in Rabf I 761 = 
Jan.-Febr. 1360 as secretary to Sultan al-NSsir 
Hasan to Cairo and died there m Safar 786 = 
October 1366. As a poet he cultivated besides 
the panegyrical Vasida chiefly short poems, which 
Ibn Ciuzaiy in Ibn Battflta (ed. Pans), i. 41, x^ 
thought very highly of. His Diwan of which there 
are several recensions (cf. Rieu, Suypl, to the 
Cat. of the Arab Mss, in the Brit, Mus.,^ N®. 1086) 
was printed at Alexandria n.d , Cairo, 1323 = 1905. 
His other poetical and rhetorical works are given 
by Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., 11. ii, where N®- 
13 should be deleted and Zahr added, 

on letter writing, Brit. Mus. Or. 5656, see De- 
scriptive List.^ etc., p. 64. 

B ib liogr ap h y . sd-Subkl , 'f^bakat al-SA^~ 
fiHya,^ vi. 31; al-SuyutI, Husn al-Muhadara,^ i. 
329; Orientalia,^ ii. 419; Wiistenfeld, Geschtcht- 
schretber,^ p. 430, M. Hartmann, MuwaUah,^ p. 42. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN NUEJAIM, Zain al-‘AbidTn b. IbrahIm 
B. NuiiJAiM al-MisrI, was one of the distin- 
guished scholars of the HanafI school in 
the x*h (xvi‘b century), whose writings on Islamic law 
are well known and popular in the cast. He died in 
970 (1562). Of his works we may mention the prin- 
cipal ones*. I, Al-A^bah wa 'l-Na%W%r al-fikhiya 
^alU Madhhab al-Hanaflya.^ printed at Calcutta in 
1826; 2. al-Badr al-r'^tk,^ a commentary on al- 
Nasafi^s well known fikh book Kan% al-Dakll^ik,^ 
printed at Cairo in 13 ii (1893) 8 vols. ; 3. 
Al-FatUwl al-Zalnlya fl Fikh al-Hanaflya.^ a col- 
lection of fatwa's collected after his death by his 
son A?)mad (cf. W. Pertsch, Die Arabisehen Hss. 
su Gotha,^ ii. p. 351 sqq>^, ^e also C. Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arab, Litteratur^ ii. 310 sq. 

(Th. W. Juynboll) 

IBN RA^m:, Abu Bakr Muhammad, AmIr al- 
UMARX^ In 317(929-930) Ibn 
prefect of police in Baghfl^d along with his brother 


IbrEhlnu Both were dismissed in the following year 
but Mu^^unmad b. RE^ received his office back 
in 319 (931-2), while IbrShlm was appointed at 
the same time high chamberlain. After the murder 
of al-Muktadir in 320 (932) the two brothers fled 
with others to al-Mada^in and thence to W&sit, 
and after al-Radt became Caliph in 322 (934) he 
appointed Muhammad b. RS^ik governor of WSsi^ 
and Basra. Towards the end of 314 (Nov. 936) 
the latter was summoned to Baghd^ and given the 
highest military and civil authority with the title 
Amir al-Umar^. In order to overthrow the power- 
ful general Beijkem [q. v.] in WEsit he entered 
into negotiations with ^Abu ‘^Abd Alish al-BaridI 
[v. AL-BARlDl] and promised him the governorship 
of WSsit after the Ml of Bedjkem. But al-Barldf was 
defeated , Bedjkem entered Baghdad in Dhu U-l^'da 
326 (Sept. 938) and was appointed Amir al-UmarE^, 
while Ibn Ra'ik had to go into hiding and al- 
Barldl was given the governorship of WEsit. After 
Bedjkem accompanied by the Caliph had set out 
against the Haxlfdanids, Ibn Ra^ik appeared in the 
capital, but promised to withdraw, if he received 
the governorship of HarrEn, al-Ruha, and Kin- 
nasrin along with the districts on the upper Eu- 
phrates and the frontier fortresses^ which was granted 
him. As he invaded Syria the Ikhshld Muhammad 
b. Tugh^ sent an army against him in 328 (939). 
The details are variously given; in any case, after 
some time peace was made according to which the 
Ikhshid retained Egypt and Ibn Ra^ik had to be con- 
tent with Syria as far as al-Ramla. Quarrels soon 
broke out between the " urks and DailamIs in Bagh- 
dad , the latter won the upper hand and the DailamI 
captain KUrtegin was appointed Amir al-Umara\ 
To get nd of him, al-Muttaki appealed to Ibn Ra^k* 
In Ramadan 329 (June 941) the latter set out 
from Damascus. He met Kurtegin at *Ukbara and 
after several days fighting entered Baghdad. When 
Kiirtegm appeared with his troops in Baghdad he 
was defeated and captured whereupon the Caliph 
again gave Ibn Ra^ik the rank of Amir al-UmarE^, 
In the meanwhile al-Barldl had seized WEsit. In 
Muharram of the next year (Oct. 941) Ibn Ra^ik 
set out against him but a peaceful arrangement 
was come to and al-Baridl promised to pay an 
annual tiibute for Wasit. Soon afterwards the 
Turks deserted Ibn Ra’ik and when trouble broke 
out in Baghdad on account of famine and scarcity, 
al-Baridi sent his brother Abu ’1-Husain with an 
army against the capital , The Caliph and the 
Amir al-Umara^ had to take refuge with the Ham- 
danids of M5sul and m Radjab 330 (March — 
April 942) Ibn Ra^’ik was slam. 

Bibliography', ^Arlb (ed. de Goeje), p. 
145 ryy.; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tomberg), vni 158 
sqq, ; Ibn Khaldun, iii. 39® W* \ Abu ’1-Fida^ 
(ed. Reiske), ii. 398 Weil, Gesch, d, Cha- 
Itfen,, ii. 568,662—672, 683 sqq,', K.UvXXtT.Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 536, 564 
sqq.', Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall (3d ed.), p 57a sqq.', Huart, Hist, des 
Arabes, i. 314 W- (K- V. Zetterst£en.) 
IBN RASHID, the name of the Wahhabi 
rulers (Siai^ al-Masl^ikK) of Ojabal Shammar 
in Nadid. The founder of the dynasty was: 

I, ^Abd Allah b. 'All al-Rashid oftheDia'- 
far clan of the Shammar tribe of al-'Abda, 1250— 
1263 (1835--1847). In 1835 he seized the town of 
^a’il and deposed Shaikh Salih of the Ibn *AlI family, 
which had previously ruled the Qiabal ShamBaar 
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under the siuerainty of the WahhSbl princes of Dar- 
‘lya [q. v.] and RiySd. He was recognised by Faisal, 
Amir of RiySdi) who according to tradition owed 
his throne to him, and with the help of his brother 
^baid succeeded in maintaining and extending 
his rule. In 1838 at the same time as Faifal, 
Amir of RiySd, was expelled and replaced by 
I^ahd [cf. IBN SA^D under viii and ix ] the ^abal 
Shammar was also occupied by Kblh*shld Pagha 
and ^Abd Allah banished. After the departure of 
the Egyptians in 1841, ^Abd Allah regained his 
kingdom. On his death he was succeeded by 
his son 

II. Talal b. ^Abd AlUh, 1263—1283 
(1847 — 1867), he subdued the oases of al-Dj6f 
(Dawmat), Khaibar, Taima and a portion of ai- 
Kaslm and was able to keep the predatory Bedouins 
in check. By these and other clever measures he 
brought peace and prosperity into the land ruled 
by him. His dependence on RiySd, which had be- 
come loose even in ^Abd Allah’s reign, became li- 
mited to occasional military service, payment of 
tribute was replaced by more or less regular pre- 
sents of horses. Talal was also on good terms 
with Egypt, the Porte and Persia; Palgrave (1862- 
1863) and Guarmani (1864) were able to travel 
in his county in his reign, he committed suicide ac- 
cording to Huber in Safar 1283 (June — ^July 1866), 
according to Euting on the 17 Dhu ’l-Ka'^da 
1284= 1 1 March 1868. 

Ill Mit'ab, 1283 — 1285(1867 — 1869), Talal’s 
brother, who succeeded him, was treacherously 
murdered before he had reigned two full years on 
the Rabf II I285=:4‘h January 1869 (Huber, 
according to Euting, 2^^ Rabi^ II I285 = 23fd 
July 1868) by his nephews Bandar and Badr, 
Talll’s sons. 

IV. Bandar, the usurper, 1286-1289 (1869- 
1872) was in his turn disposed of along with his 
brothers and nephews by his uncle Muhammad. 

V. Muhammad b. 'Abd 'All5h b Ra§hid, 
1289 — 1315 (1872 — 1897), next to his brother 
Talal, the most vigorous ruler of the Shammar dy- 
nasty, continuing the w'lse policy of his great 
predecessor strengthened the rising kingdom at 
home and abroad. Favoured by the Porte, he not 


only made himself independent of the Amirs of 
RiyS4 but in 1891 he occupied RiySd and com- 
bined the two rival kingdoms under his own sway. 
During his reign European travellers repeatedly 
visited the Djabal Shammar (Doughty, Mr. and 
Lady Anne Blunt, Huber, Euting, and v. Nolde); 
he died in the middle of December 1897 without 
issue and left the kingdom to his nephew, 

VI. "Abd al-"AzIz b. Mit^ab 1315— 1324 
(iSgy — 1906). The latter came into conflict with 
the powerful Shaikh MubRrak of Kuwait, the pro- 
tector of the princes of RiySd dispossessed by Mu- 
hammad b. ^Abd Allah and n f»*ce battle took 
place at al-Turftya in 1318 (1901), in wnkh 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. Faisal and the Muntafi^ Shail^ Sa'^- 
dnn fought on the side of Mubarak. In February 
1902 ‘Abd al-^AzIz b. ^Abd al-Rahman of the dy- 
nasty of Ibn Sa'^nd took the town of Riyad and 
maintained himself there against the attacks of 
^Abd al-^Azlz of Cjabal Shammar. The latter was 
finally forced to call in the help of the Turks 
(1322); he fell in a night battle with his enemy 
on the i8*b Safar 1324 (13^*' April 1906). His son 
and successor 

VII. Mit'ab b. 'Abd al-'AzIz was murdered 
in Dhu ’1-KaMa 1324 (Dec. 1906 — Jan. 1907, 
according to another account in Sha^bSn 12^1* by 

VIII. Sultan b. Hamud, a grandson of ‘Obaid, 
young brother of “^Abd Allah (I above); after 
reigning a few months, Sultan was disposed of in 
the beginning of 1326 (Feb. 1908) by his brother 

IX. Sa^nd b. HamQd who was in his turn 
speedily made away with by Hamud Ibn Subhan, 
who placed the sole surviving son of 'Abd al- 
‘Aziz (VI), 

X. Sa'ud, on the throne on the 17‘h Sha'bSn 
1326 (14’^ Sept. 1908), and since then Sa'Qd has 
been reigning with full recognition in the Djabal 
Shammar. 

Bibliography', the travellers mentioned in 
the article ibn sa'Ud (particularly, Wallin, Pal- 
grave (Vol. i.), Guarmani, Doughty, Lady Anne 
Blunt, Huber, Euting, v. Nolde); articles in the 
Turkish, Arabic and Anglo-Indian Press; notes 
supplied by Miss Gertrude Bell and J. A. Madik. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 


A« Elder Line. 


Genealogy of thh. Ibn Ra§hId. 
I. '^Ali al-Rashid 


I 

2. ‘Abd Allah (1835—1847) 

r ^ n 


3. 'Obaid (s. B.) 


7. Bandar 
(1869 — 1872) 


4- Ta'lal 5. Mit'ab 

(1847 — 1867) — 1872) 

I I , *s- 

1 1. 'Abd Allah 14. Zaid Abd 
al-'AzIz 


6. Muhammad 
(1872—1897; 
childless) 


8. Badr 

9. Sultan 12. NahSr 
10. Maslat 13. N 5 ^f 

16. I*! 


PalSl 


(1897— 

1906) 


21. 'Abd AllSh 


I 

22. MuhammSd 


*7- 


T 

»9- 


Mit'ab Miah^al Muhammad 
(1906) 

23. 'Abd AUch j 


20. Sa'ad 
(since 1908) 


24. Mis]b'al 


25.\bd 
al-'AzIz 
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Notes: 

I. cf. Huber, yournal etc., p. i 5 l» — On NOra, sister of *Abd AllSh (2) and 'Obaid (3), cf, 
Zeitschr. d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Ges,^ v. 19; Zehme, p. 240; Doughty, ii. 25. “Jabar” [Cjabar], whom 
Blunt, i. 196, callb brother of ^Abd AllSh and ‘Obaid, is, according to Doughty, ii. 16, descendant of 
Ibn ^AU expelled by 'Abd AllSh. — 4. Guarmani, p. 96: in 1864 aged 40 years and father of 9 
sons; according to Palgrave, 1. 128 and 204, on the death of his father — 1844 or 1845 — aged 20 or 
25. 5. Huber, Journal^ p. 150: in 1869 aged 35. — 6. Doughty, i. 593; in 1877 “fully forty years 

old”; Blunt, 1. 271: in 1879 aged 4$, with which Euting, 1. 175, agrees; v, Nolde, p. 83, however 
makes him 53 in 1892. — 7 cf. Guarmani, p. 87, 195; Blunt, i. 195 : in 1872 aged 20; Huber, 
yournal^ p. 151: aged 30; cf. Euting, i. 170. A son of his is mentioned by Doughty, ii. 26, 
and Blunt, ii. 270; according to Miss Bell, he left no children. — 8. Palgrave, 1. 135: in 1862 aged 
12 (wrongly taken for 7); Huber, yournal^ p. 151. in 1872 aged 25. — ii. Palgrave, i. 135; 
In 1862 aged 5-6; Huber, yournal^ p 150. in 1876 aged 18. — 13. Blunt, 1. 271: born in 1861; 
Huber: died at the age of 20 in 1298 (1881 — 2), cf. also Blunt, 1. 200, Euting, i. 169. — 14. dead 
in 1871, according to Huber, yournal^ p. 150. — Huber gives the complete list of TalSl’s sons, 
7 — 14; with the exception of 13 and 14 they were all put to death by their uncle Muhammad on 
his accession. — 15. aged 16-17 in 1883, cf. Euting, 1. 170 and 176; Huber, yournal^ p. 150. — 
16 — 19, according to Miss Bell, put to death in 1907, by Sultan b Hamud. — 20. aged II in 
1908, according to Douglas Carruthers. 


B. Younger Line. 

I, "All al-Rasbid (= A i> 


2. "Obaid (= A 3) 


( 

1 

1 

— 

T” 


— n 

3. SlimSn 

4. Fahd (Fahad) 

5. Hamad 

1 

6 'All 

7. Faid 

1 

8. SlimSn 

9. ‘Abd Allah 


17. pan 


10. Madjid II. Salim 12. Sultan 13. "Obaid 14. Sa"ad 15. Muhanna 16. Faisal 

(1907) (1907) 

Notes . 

2. Palgrave, 1. 128 in 1844 or 1845 not aged less than 50, cf. Euting, i. 168; Huber, yournal^ 
p 150: died on 17 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka"da 1286 (18. Febr 1870), according to Blunt, i. 194, 196, li. 270, 
in 1871; cf. Doughty, ii. 27 sq — The sons of "Obaid (3—9) cf. Huber, /, r, — 3. dead appa- 
rently before 1877 (Huber) — 4, Huber, in 1883 aged 38, mad, often mentioned m Doughty and 
Euting. — $ mentioned by Palgrave, 1. 64 sqq,^ Doughty, Blunt, Huber, Euting, had, according to 
V, Nolde, p. 50, 8 sons (cf. Doughty, ii. 18, and Euting, i. 188). — 6. Huber* already dead in 
1883. — 7, Doughty, ii. 29. aged 17 in 1877; Huber (1883) puts him at 28. — 8. Huber: died 
in 1882; mentioned by Doughty, ii. 29. — 9. Huber* in 1883 aged 21; cf. Doughty, I, c — The 
sons of Hamad (10 — 15) cf. Huber, yournal^ p. 151. — 10. Doughty, 1. 613: in 1877 “a boy of 
fifteen years”, cf. Blunt, 1. 229; often mentioned in Doughty, Blunt, Huber, Euting. — ii. Huber, 
yournal^ p. 149. — 13. cf. Huber, ib,^ p. 166 — 16. in Doughty as “infant”, lives at present 
(1914) in Riyad in exile, as does 17 (pari); Faisal and his cousin are the only surviving des- 
cendants of T)baid b. "Ali al-Ra§hid (Miss Bell). 


IBN RASHlKf Abu "AlI al-Hasan b. RashIk 
al-AzdI, whose father was perhaps of Greek origin 
but a client of the Azd, was born at al-Muham- 
madrya (al-MasIla) in Algiers about 385 (995) or 
390 (1000). He studied first in his native town 
where he learned his father’s trade of a jeweller, 
but went to Kairawan in 406 (1015-6) and was 
appointed court-poet by the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Mu"irz. This appointment earned him the enmity 
of his contemporary Aba "Abd All&h Muhammad 
b. Abl Sa"ld b. Ahmad, known as Ibn Sharaf al- 
Kairawanl, who was also a poet and man of 
letters. This quarrel which resulted in the pu- 
blication of several of their works finally induced 
Ibn Sharaf to migrate to Sicily. When Kairaw&n 
was plundered in 449 (1057) of the Arabs, al- 
MuHzz fled, accompanied by his favourite poet, to 
al-Mahdlya, where he died in 453 (1061). Ibn 
RashiV went in the same year to Mazara in Sicily, 
where he died in the night of Friday/Saturday 
Chu 1 -^aMa 456 (I5‘h/i6‘i» Oct. 1064), ac- 
cording to othera in 463 (1070-1071). 


Ibn Ra§hlV was a historian, poet, and phi- 
lologist and among his teachers were the man 
of letters Aba Muhammad "Abd al-Karim b. Ibrahim 
al-Nahsh^ll , the grammarian Abu " Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. CjaTar al-Kazz 5 z, etc. He is the 
author of: i. al-Umda 'fi ^in^at 
Nakdthi^ a treatise on poetics, commended by 
Ibn l^cddan (aUMu^ddxma^ transl. de Slane, lii. 
380) as the best work on the subject, publ. 
in Tunis about 1285 (only the vol), Cairo 
1325. 2. Kuradat al-Dhahab ft Nakd AsA^dr al- 
^Arab^ Letter to Abu ’l-Hasan "Air b Abi ’l-Kasim 
al-Lawfttl, on poetic plagiarisms. Pans, Bibl Nat , 
N®. 3317, vii. 3. A fragment of his Diwan^ see 
Derenbourg, Les Mss, arab de V Esc N®. 467. 

Bibliography'. Biography in the Intro- 
duction to al^Umda.^ Cairo 13 ^ 5 » 
al-Arib.^ lii. i., 70; al-SuyU;!, Bu^ydS al-fVu^S/.^ 
Cairo 1326, p. 220; Ibn ^allikOn, WafayZt^ 
Cairo 1310, i. 133; Amarl, BibL Ar.-Sic.^ Arab. 
Text, p. 644 (from al-Pbahabf, MuhAla^ar Kit, 
Anbdh aURuwdt ^ald Abnd al'Kuh^\ p. 649 
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(from al'^Umarl, Masalik a/-Ab{ 3 r fi MamUlik 
al*Am^dry^ de Sacy, Anthologii gramm,^ p. 44a; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtschr ether der Araher^ 
p. 70, N®. 210; Hasan Husni ^Abd al-Wahh 5 b, 
BisU^ aU^Akl^ ft fiafdrat al-Kairawan wa- 
3 ^Hriha Ibn Rashtk^ Tunis 1330, p. 56 — 90; 
Brockelmann, Gesch, d, arab, LUtn^ i. 307. 

• (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN al-RAWANDL [See al-rXwandL] 

IBN ROST A, AbU 'AlI Ahmad b. ^Omar, an 
Arab*PersiaD scholar of the second half of the 
iii«l century. Almost nothing is known 

of his life He lived in IsfahSn, where several 
persons were known as scholars under the name 
Ibn Rosta. In 290 (903) he visited Medina on 
the occasion of the pilgrimage. About the same 
time he wrote his Kit^b al-A^lak al-Nafisa\ of 
this only the seventh part (ed. by de Goeje, BibL 
Geogr Arab.^ vii. i, Leiden 1892) has survived; 
in It after an introduction on the celestial sphere 
and the terrestrial globe he proceeds to describe 
lands and cities. He took his material for the most 
part from older or contemporary works. Various 
extracts had previously been published by Chwol- 
son with Russian translation. 

Btbltogtcap hy , de Goeje, Ptaefaiio to his 
edition , Brockelmann, Gesch d arab, i. 227. 

(C. VAN Arendonk.) 

IBN RU^I, Abu ’l-Osim al-Husain b RUh 
B. Bahr al-BaiyI al-NawbakhtI, third nahb of 
the expected Imam [sahtb al-amr ) of the Shi'i sect 
of the Ithna^asha-rlya [q. v.] during the short absence 
{al-ghatba al-^uglyra) 264 — 334 (878 — 945). In his 
capacity of na^tb (synonyms, bab wakif saftr 
^an al-nahiya al-mukaddasa') he had to issue bulls 
{Jawakt) m the name of the “absent*’ ImSm, 
which had legal authority among the Shl'Is. He 
resided in Baghdad, in the Dar al-Nd^ib, He seems 
to have been appointed by the previous nWtb,^ Abh 
IJjaTar al-^Umart, before 305 (917). He won so 
many adherents at the Caliph’s court that the 
vizier Hamid had him imprisoned. Released in 
317 (929) he became implicated in the Karmatian 
schemes and laid a curse upon aLShalmaghanl. He 
died in 326 (937) or 329 (940) after designating 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al>Samarn as n^tb. The parents of 
the great Slrt theologian Ibn BabSya [q v. ] 
claimed that they owed his birth to the prayers 
of Ibn Rtih. 

Bibliography', TabarsI, Ihttdjddi,^ lith. Te- 
herSn, in fine,^ gives the text of his prin- 
cipal bulls, cf. Ibn Abi in al-SafadI, 

Ms. Bodl. (Uri, Cb/., 1., Cod, Arab.,^p. 151, 
N®. 665), f. 70, Ibn KhallikSn, trans de Slane, 
1. 439, N. 20 (after al-DhababI , 

Isldm,^ Hs. Pans, Bibl. Nat., de Slane, Ca/., N®, 
1581); Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, vni. 217, 
218; ^Arib, p. 141 ; al-HillI, Khulasat al-Akwal,^ 
Hs. Paris N®. 1108, f. 417“; al-IGiansari, Raw- 
dat al ^Dj anndt,^ lilh. Teheran 1307, p. 378; 
Maiialu al-Mtdminin,^ lith. Teheran 1299, P* *89. 

(L. Massignon.) 

IBN al-RUmI, ^AlI b. al-^ Abbas b. Ejuraicj 
(Georgios), an Arab poet, bom at Bagjjdad in 
221 (836), as the name Ibn al-RSml suggests and the 
name of his grandfather proves, belonged to the land 
of the Byzantines. He was distinguished for his poetic 
gifts, but made many enemies by his lampoons, 
including the vizier of ai-Ma^ta 4 i<i , al*Kasim b. 
^Ubaid Ailah, grandson of Sulairoan b« Wahb [q. v.], 
who IS said to have got rid of him by poisoning 


him in 283 (896). The date is not quite certain, 
for the years 284 and 276 are also given. He 
left a fairly extensive DtwUn,^ which was col- 
lected and arranged by al-§llll. 

Bibliography', Ibn lyiallikfin, Wafaynt,^ ed. 

Wtistenfeld, N®. 474; Brockelmann, Gesch, der 

arab, Ltll,^ i, 79 ^ 9 * 

IBN RUSHD, Abu ’l-WalId Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ru§hd, celebrated in 
mediaeval Europe as Averroes, the greatest Arab 
philosopher of Spain, was bom at Cordova 
in 520 = 1126. His grandfather had been IjiSiJf 
of Cordova and had left important works, while 
his father also held the office of k^dL He studied 
law and medicine in his native town; one of his 
teachers was Abu DjaTar Harun of Truxillo. He lived 
m 548 = 1153 m MarrSkush, whither Ibn Jufail 
[q. V.] had probably induced him to go. The latter 
introduced him to the Almohad Aba Ya^ub YQsuf 
who became his patron. An account of this in- 
terview is preserved (see Hist, des Almohades de 
Merraketh^ transl. by Fagaan) The Caliph asked 
Ibn Rushd what was the view of the philosophers 
on heaven (the universe), whether it was an eternal 
substance or had a beginning. “I was so overcome 
with terror” says Ibn Rushd “that I could not 
answer”. The Caliph put him at his ease and 
began to discuss the question himself by ex- 
pounding the views of various scholars with an 
intimacy and learning rare among princes. The 
Caliph then dismissed him with rich presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail who advised Ibn Ru^d to 
comment on Aristotle and told him that the com- 
mander of the faithful often lamented the obscure 
language of the Greek philosophers or rather of 
the available translations and that he (Ibn Rughd) 
ought to undertake to explain them. 

In 565= 1169 he became k^dl of Seville and 
two years later kadi of Cordova. In spite of the 
burden of work of this office he composed his 
most important works in this period. In 57 ^ = 
1182, Ibn Yusuf summoned him to MarrSkush as 
his physician to replace the aged Ibn Tufail, but 
soon afterwards sent him back to Cordova with 
the rank of chief kadi. 

At the beginning of the reign of Ya^k^b al- 
MansUr, Yusufs successor, Ibn Rushd was still in 
favour with the Caliph, but he fell into disgrace 
as the result of the opposition of the theologians 
to his writings and after being accused of various 
heresies and tried, he was banished to Lucena 
near Cordova. At the same time, the Caliph or- 
dered the books of the philosophers to be burnt 
except those on medicine, arithmetic and elemen- 
tary astronomy (about 1195). Duncan Macdonald 
observes that these orders of the Almohad ruler 
who had hitherto encouraged pbilolosophical studies, 
probably were a concession to the Spanish Mus- 
lims, who were much more orthodox than the 
Berl^rs. At the time the Caliph was actually 
waging a religious war against the Christians in 
Spain. On returning to MarrSkush be raised the 
ban and recalled Ibn Ru&hd to his court (D. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology,^ New 
York 1903, p. 255). 

Ibn Rushd did not long enjoy the restoration 
of his fortunes for he died soon after his return 
to MarrSkush (9**^ 595 == **9®) 

and was buried near the town outside the gate of 
TagazUt. 

A great part of the Arabic original of Averroes’ 
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works is lost. There have survived in Arabic his 
Tahdfut al-TahUfut^ the Collapse of the Collapse”, 
an answer to Qhazfilf's celebrated Tahdfut at- 
Faldtifa^ “Collapse”, or perhaps “Collapse of the 
philosophers” (cf, Miguel Asm y Palacios, Sur 
U Sens du mot ^Teh&fof^ dans les oeuvres d'al- 
Ghazali et d'^Averroes in Revue Africaine^ 1906, 
261, 262, particulary p. 202), also the me- 
dium commentaries on the Poetics and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle (ed. and transl. by Lasinio); the exposition 
of fragments of Alexander of Aphrodisias on 
the Metaphysics (s. J. Freudental and S. Fraen- 
kel, op, cit,)\ the large commentary on the Meta- 
physics in Leiden (Cat, Cod, orient,^ N®. mmdcccxxi) : 
small commentaries at Madrid KtM al-QxavjUmr 
(Guillen Robles, Catdlogo . . . BtbL Nacion,^ N®. 
37 ; cf. H. Derenbourg, Notes %ur les mss, arab, de 
Madrid,^ N®. 37, m Homenaje d D, Franc, Coder a,^ 
P* 577 referring to Aristotles’ treatises De Phy- 
stca^ De Coelo et Mundo^ De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione,^ De Meteorologia,^ De Anima^ and certain mu- 
taphysical questions; cf. also H. Derenbourg, Le 
comment atre arabe P Aver roes sur quelques petits 
ecrits physiques d' Arts tote in Arch, fur Gesch, 
der Philos,,^ xviii, (X905), p. 250, and lastly two 
interesting treatises on the relations between religion 
and philosophy (discussed by L6on Gauthier and by 
Miguel Asin). One of these writings is entitled Kt- 
tab Fa^l al-Makdl and vigorously champions the 
agreement between religion and philosophy, the 
other is called Ktfdb Kasbf al-Mandht^,^ etc. Both 
works are edited and translated into German by M. 
J Muller (see Bibl.) and printed at Cairo under the 
joint title Kttdb Falsafat Ibn Ruslui (1313, 132S). 
There also exists in Arabic in Hebrew characters 
an abstract of the Logica,^ the medium commentaries 
on De Generatione et Corruptione,^ De Meteor is De 
Amma^ a paraphrase of the Parva Naturalia (Pans, 
Bibl. Nat, N®. 303, 317), the commentaries on De 
Coelo,^ De Generatione and De Meteoris (Bodleiana, 
Uri, codd, hebr,,^ p. 86) (Renan, Averroes,^ 

3* ed., p. 83). 

The celebrated commentaries of Averroes on 
Aristotle are of three kinds or rather one in three 
editions, a large, medium and small edition. This 
threefold arrangement corresponds to the three 
stages of instruction in the Muslim universities, 
the small commentaries, are for the first, the me- 
dium for the second and the large for the third 
year. The exposition of the ^akc^td is similarly 
arranged. 

We possess in Hebrew and Latin translation 
the three commentaries of Averroes on the Second 
Analytics^ the Physics and on the treatises of the 
Universe,^ the Soul and the Metaphysics \ the large 
commentaries on the other works of Aristotle are 
lacking and no commentary on the Zoology has 
survived. 

Ibn Rusb<i ulso a wrote a commentary on Plato's 
Republic^ and criticisms on al-FfU:SbI's logic and 
his interpretation of Aristotle as well as discus- 
sions on certain theories of Avicenna and glosses 
on the ^Aflda of the Mahdl Ibn Tflmart. He also 
wrote several legal (ATiV. Biddyat al-MufUtahid 
wa-Nihdyat al-Mu^taqid^ Caiio 1329), and astro- 
nomical and medical works. His work on the 
‘whole art of medicine’, al-Kulllydt (codd. Gra- 
nada, s« Dosy, Zeitschr, der Deutsch, MorgenL Ges.^ 
xxxvi. 1882, p. 343; Petersburg, Dorn, CVi/., N®, 
132, and probably Madbrid, Robles, Catal.y N®« 132, 
cf* H* Derenbourg, Notes etc. N®. 132, J/omenafe^ 


p. 587 sq.)^ corrupted in the Latin translations to 
Colliget^ enjoyed a certain renown in the middle 
ages, but cannot be compared with the Canon of 
Avicenna. 

The philosophy of Averroes cannot be consi- 
dered onginal (cf. Renan, Averroes *, p. 88). It is 
rather the philosophy of the Hellenising school 
of the Faldsifa [cf. failasUf, 11. which had 
already been taught in the east by al-Kindr, al- 
FSrabx, and Avicenna and in the west by Ibn 
On some points, however, he contests the 
views of his great predecessors but these points are 
only subsidiary and on the whole his philosophy 
runs on the same lines. 

He owes his fame mainly to his acute analysis 
and his gift of annotation, qualities which we can 
hardly appreciate accurately at the present day 
on account of the differences in our mode of 
thought, our methods and scientific resources, but 
they were all the more appreciated by the scholars 
of the middle^ages, notably in Jewish and Chris- 
tian circlea. ms commentaries aroused great admi- 
ration, even among theologians who saw in his 
system a danger to faith. 

The school of philosophers had already been 
vigorously attacked by the theologians 10 the Mus- 
lim east. The Tahdfut of al-GhazSli directed 
mainly against al-F 5 rabi and Avicenna is the most 
important memorial of this struggle in the east. 
In the west the school was first attacked by the 
Muslim theologians of Spam , and later by the 
Christian theologians also after the commentaries 
of Averroes had been made known to them in 
translations. In the xiii‘h century Ibn Rushd was 
condemned by the bishops of Pans, Oxford and 
Canterbury for reasons similar to these that had 
earned his condemnation by the orthodox Mus- 
lims of Spain. 

The mam doctrines of Ibn Rushd's system , 
that brought the charge of heresy upon him, con- 
cern the question of the eternity of the world, 
the nature of God’s apprehension, and His fore- 
knowledge, the universality of the soul and of the 
intellect, and the resurrection. Averroes may easily 
appear Wetical on these doctrines; he does not 
deny dogma, but expounds it in such a way as 
to bring it into conformity with philosophy. 

Thus in the * doctrine of the eternity of the 
world he does not deny the creation but only 
gives a rather different explanation from the theo- 
logical one. For him there is no creation exnihilo 
once and for all, but rather a creation renewed 
from moment to moment whereby the world is 
maintained and changes. In other words: a crea- 
tive power is perpetually at work on the world, 
maintaining and moving it. The constellations in 
particular exist only through motion, and they re- 
ceive this motion from the moving force which is 
acting on them from all eternity. The world is 
eternal but in consequence of a creative and 
moving cause: God is eternal and without cause. 

In the chapter on the apprehension of God 
Ibn Ru&hd repeats the principle of the philoso- 
phers that “the first principle only apprehends 
his own being”. According to that school this pre- 
supposition is necessary in order that the first pnn- 
ciple may retain his unity, for if he recognised 
multiplicity of being, he would himself become 
I multiple. Interpreted strictly according to this prin- 
; ciple, primal being must live entirely within himself 
and have knowledge of his own existence only 
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and foreknowledge would then be impossible. The 
theologians endeavoured to force the philosophers 
to this conclusion. 

But Ibn Rushd’s system has more elasticity. He 
grants that God in His own essence knows all the 
things of the world. But His knowledge is neither 
to be called particular or universal and is there- 
foie not like man’s knowledge, but rather of a 
higher kind of which we can form no conception. 
[Cf. bALSAFA, 11. 50a], God’s knowledge can- 
not be the same as that of man’s, for God would 
then have ‘sharers’ m His knowledge and He 
would no longer be the one God. Moreover God’s 
knowledge is not like man’s knowledge derived 
from things, nor is it produced by them. On the 
contrary, it is the cause of all things. Therefore 
the assertion of the theologians that the system 
of Averroes denies fore-knowledge is incorrect. 

Concerning his teaching regarding the soul, Ibn 
Rushd has been reproached with teaching that the 
individual souls after death pass into the univer- 
sal soul, and thereby denying the personal in- 
mortaUty of the soul of man. But this is not at 
all correct. The soul must be distinguished from 
the intellect in Averroes’ system as well as in the 
systems of other philosophers The intellect is 
quite abstract and immaterial and only exists in 
reality when it is associated with the universal or 
active intellect. What we call intellect in the in- 
dividual is strictly a faculty for grasping the 
ideas that come from the active intellect, a faculty 
to which the name ‘passive’ intellect is given and 
which is not permanent by itself. It must realise 
itself and become the ‘acquired’ intellect (tntellecfus 
adeptus). Then it is bound up with the active intel- 
lect, m which the eternal ideas rest, and merged 
into it this faculty becomes itself eternal 

It IS not the same with the soul. This with the 
philosophers is the driving force which effects the 
life and growth of organic bodies. It is a kind 
of energy which gives life to matter not free 
from the qualities of matter like the intellect, but 
on the contrary closely associated with it. It per- 
haps may even consist of a kind of half or very 
fine matter. These souls are the form of bodies, 
and are therefore independent of the body, but 
continue to exist after the death of the body and 
can remain individual. 

The latter according to Averroes is a bare pos- 
sibility. He does not believe that a convincing 
proof of the immortality of the soul so conceived 
can be established by purely philosophical means. 
The task of solving the question is left to reve- 
lation. (See Tahafut al-Tahafut^ p 137). 

The theologians have further charged Averroes 
with denying the resurrection of the body. Here 
also his teaching is rather an exposition than a 
denial of the dogma. The body which we shall 
have m the next world is according to him not 
the same as our earthly body, for what has pas- 
sed away is not reborn in its identity, it can at 
best appear again as something similar. Aver- 
roes moreover remarks that the future life will 
be of a higher kind than earthly life ; bodies there 
will therefore be more perfect than in this world. 
For the rest, he disapproves of the myths and 
representations which are made of the life in the 
next world. 

As this philosopher was more attacked by or- i 
thodoxy than his predecessors, he made more de- | 
finite pronouncement than they on the relations 


between philosophical research and religion. He 
expounds his views on this subject in the above 
mentioned works Fa^l al-Makal and Kaihf al* 

\ Maridhtiii, His first principle is that philosophy 
I must agree with religion. This is an axiom of the 
: whole of Arab scholasticism. There are in a way 
two truths or so to speak two revelations, the 
philosophic truth and the religious tiuth, both of 
which must agree. The philosophers are prophets 
of their class, prophets who appeal by preference 
to scholars. Their teaching may not contradict 
the teaching of the prophets in the proper sense, 
who appeal particularly to the people; it must 
rather give the same truth m a higher, less ma- 
terial form. 

In religion a distinction must be made between 
the literal sense and its exposition. If for example 
a passage is found in the Kur^Sn which appears to 
contradict the results of philosophy, we must be- 
lieve that this passage really has another than the 
apparent sense and seek the true meaning. It is the 
duty of the multitude to keep to the literal meaning , 
to seek the correct interpretation is the task of the 
learned Myths and allegories must be understood 
by the people as revelation presents them ; the phi- 
losopher, however, has the right to seek out the 
deeper and purer meaning concealed in them 
Finally the learned should make it a practice not 
to communicate their results to the masses. 

Averroes has expounded how religion must be 
taught according to the intellectual standard of 
the hearer He distinguished three classes of men 
according to their mental endowments • the first 
and most numerous comprises those who believe 
as a result of preaching the divine word and are 
susceptible almost only to oiatoncal effect. The 
second class includes those whose beliefs are based 
on reasoning but only on such as proceeds from 
a pi tot i premisses assumed quite uncritically. The 
third and smallest class finally consists of those 
whose beliefs are based on proofs which rest on a 
chain of established premisses. This method of 
coordinating religious instruction to the mental en- 
dowment of the hearer is evidence of a keen psy- 
chological insight but it may run the risk of 
not appealing sincere and it was natural that 
It should arouse the distrust of professional theo- 
logians. 

Finally we do not think that Averroes was an 
infidel, who was trying to protect himself from 
the attacks of the orthodox with more or less 
skilful interpretations, we are inclined to think 
that in general agreement with the attitude of 
many scholars in the east he was a syncrctisl, 
who honestly believed that one and the same 
truth could be presented under very different as- 
pects and who was able by his great philosophi- 
cal ingenuity to reconcile doctrines which must 
have appeared directly contradictory to less elastic 
minds. 

The commentaries of Averroes were translated 
in the xiii‘k and xivth century into Hebrew by 
Jacob ben Abba Mari Anatoli of Naples (1232), 
Judah b Salomon Cohen of Toledo (1247), by 
Moses b Tibbon of Lunel (1260), Samuel b. Tib- 
bon, Shgm Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera and Ka- 
lonymus b. Kalonymus (1314). Levi b. Gerson of 
Bagnols (Gersonidcs) wrote a commentary on Aver- 
roes just as the latter had commented on Aristotle. 
In the Christian west, Michael Scott and Hermann, 
both connected with the House of Hohenstaufen, 
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began in 1230 and 1240 a Latin translation of 
the Arabic text of Averroes. 

Towards the end of the century Niphus 
and Zimara made some improvements m the old 
translations. New translations based on thc'Hebrew 
text were later made by Jacob Mantino of Tor- 
tosa, Abraham de Balmes and Giovanni Francesco 
Burana of Verona. The two best Latin editions 
of Averroes are those of Niphus (1495 — *497) 
and of the Juntas (1553). 

B tb ltog 7 ap hy Ibn Rushd, Tahafut al- Ta- 
hUfut (Cairo 1303)^ M. J MUller, Phtlosophie 
und Theologte des Averroes (aiabic text, Mun- 
chen 1859; Germ, transl. , Milnchen 1875); 
Lasinio, II commento medto dt Averroe alia 
Poettca dt Aristotele (Arab, and Hebr. ; Ital. 
transl.), Pisa 1872; do., II Testo arabo del 
Commento medto dt Averroe alia Retortca dt 
Aristotele (Florence 1875 — 1878); J. Freudenthal 
and S. Frankel, Die durch Averroes erhaltenen 
Fragmente Alexanders zur Metaphystk des Art- 
s to teles ^ in Abh. der KgL Akad. der Wtss zu 
Berlin^ 1884, KttUb Falsafat Ibn Ru§}id (Cairo 
1313), M. Horten, Dte Metaphystk der Aver- 
7 oes nach dem Arabise hen ubers.underlautertin 
Abh zur Phtlosophte und threr Gesch , number 
xxxvi. (Halle 1912), do., Dte Hauptlehren des 
Averroes nach seiner Schrtft Die Wider legung 
des Gazalt^ Bonn 1913, L6on Gauthier, La 
Theorie d'^Ibn Rochd sur les Rapports de la 
Religion et de la Phtlosophte (Pans 1909), Mi- 
guel Asln y Palacios , Avet rotsmo teolbgico de 
Santo Tomas de Aquino^ in Homenaje a D 
Iranctsco Codera^ p. 217 sq.\ M. Worms, Dte 
Lehre von der Anfangslostgkett der Welt bet 
den mtttelalter lichen arabischen Phtlosophen etc 
(Appendix Abh, des Ibn Rosd uber das Problem 
der Weltschopfung in Betlr, z Gesch. der Phtlos 
d Mtttelalter s.^ ed. Baeumker and Hertling, vol. 
111., Munster 1900), Renan, Avert oes et I'Avet- 
totsme^ (Pans 1866), Munk, Melanges de pht- 
losophte arabe et juive (Pans 1859), and an 
article in the Diet des sciences philosophtques 
by Frank; A. F. Mehren, Etudes sur la Pht- 
losophte d"^ Averroes., concernant ses rapports avec 
celle d'Avicenne et de Gazzdh^ in Museon., vol. 
vii. ; Forget, Les Phtlosophes arabes et la Phi- 
losophic scolasttquc (Brussel 1895), Wood 
Brown, Life and Legend of Michael Scott (Edin- 
burgh 1897), de Boer, Dte Wider spruche der 
Phtlosophte nach al-Gazzdli und ihr Ausgletch 
durch Ibn Rosd (Strassb. 1894), do , 'J he History 
of Philosophy in Islam (London 1903); D. Mac- 
donald, Development of Muslim Theology (New 
York 1903), p 255 sqq.\ Antun Farah, Ibn 
Rushd wa-Falsafatuhu (Alexandria 1903); Gold- 
ziher, Dte tslam. u, jud. Phtlosophte in Dte 
Kultur der Gegenwart., i. v, 64 sqq.\ Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litt.., i. 461 sq.., with 
bibliography; Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundrtss der 
Geschichte der Philosophte., 11. § 25. 

(Carra de Vaux.) 

IBN aXj-S^L ^lTI (the son of the clockmaker), 
Fakhr al-DIn Rii?wXn (or RudwXn) b. Mu- 
hammad B. ‘AlI b. Rustam al-KhorAsAnI was 
born in Damascus whithei his father had migrated 
from Kborasftn. The latter was a skilful clock- 
maker who made the clock at the gate of the 
great mosque of Damascus, at the request of the 
Zangid al-Malik al-‘Adil Nnr al-Din MahmOd (d. 
in Sbiawwftl 569 = 1174); he was also learned in 


astronomy. Ibn al-Sa^Stl was a physician but had 
also an extensive knowledge of literature, logic 
and other branches of philosophy, as well as in 
clockmaking. He was first of all vizier to al-Malik 
al-Ffi^iz b. al-Malik al-‘Adil Muhammad b AiyUb 
(a nephew of Saladio) and afterwards vizier and 
physician to his brother al-Malik al-Mu'azzam b 
al-Malik al-^Adil (d. 624 = 1227). He died in 
Damascus c. 1230. There still exists a manuscript 
of a work by him in Gotha on the construction 
of clocks (the Arabic title is lacking) written in 
Muhanam of the year 600 (1203), in which he 
is mainly concerned with his father’s clock which 
he lepaired and perfected. 

His brother Baha"" al-DIn Abu ’l-Hasan ^AlI 
likewise called Ibn al-Sa^AtI, was a well known 
poet who died as early as 604 (1207) at Cairo; 
on him cf. Ibn KhallikSn, ed. WUstenfcld, n®, 489. 

The Hanaft jurist MuzAttAR al-DIn Ahmad b. 
'AlI al-BaghdadI, died in 694 (1295), is known 
by the same ngme; he was the author of a much 
used compendium of fikh, which bears the title 
Madjmd al-Bahiatn wa-Multaka d-Natyiratn., be- 
cause it IS a compilation from the Mukhta^ar of 
al-Kuduri [q. v.] and the Afanzuma of al-Nasafi. 
On him cf. Ibn Kutlubogha’s Tabakat al-Hanafiya., 
ed Flugel, p. 4, and Brockelmann, o c.^ 1 382 sq. 

Bibliography Ibn Abi Usaibi'^a (ed. Mul- 
ler), 11. 183, Suter, Abhandlgn. z. Gesch. d. 
mat hem. Wtssensch.^ x. 136, xiv, 174. On clocks 
and clockmaking among the Arabs cf. E Wiede- 
mann, Bettrage zur Gesch. d Naturwtssensch.^ 
ill V vi and x. in Sitzungsberichte der phys - 
medtz. Soztetat in Erlangen., Vol. 37 (1905), 38 
(1906) (H Suter ) 

IBN SAB'IN, Abu Muhammad ^Abd al-Hahk 
B IbrahIm al-IshbIlT, Arab philosopher and 
founder of a Sufi brotherhood, a native of 
Murcia, is best known in Europe by his reply to some 
philosophical questions put by Fredenck II to the 
scholars of Ceuta, where Ibn Sab'in then lived Cf 
A F Mehren, Cot respondance du phtlosophe soufi 
Ibn Sap in Abd oul-Haqq avec I'empereur Frederic 
II de Hohenstaufen in Journ. Asiat.^ Ser, vu Vol. 
14, p 341 sqq. cf. tbtd.., Ser. v. Vol i,p. 240^^7. 
Ibn Sab'in died at Mecca in 668 (1269). 

Bibliography' Brockelmann , Gesch. der 
arab Litt , 1. 46s sq. 

IBN SA^, AbU ^A.bd Allah, Muhammad b. 
Sa'd b. ManI^ al-BasrI al-ZuhrI, a client of the 
Bann Haghim known as Kdttb al-W 5 kidl (secre- 
tary to al-Walj:idi) He studied tradition under 
Hushaim, Sufyan b. ^Uyaina, Ibn 'Claiya, al-Walid 
b. Muslim, and notably with Muhammad b %^mar 
al-W 5 kidi [q, v.]. Abu Bakr b. Abi ’ 1 -Dunya and 
other traditioners derived tradition from him. His 
great work, the Kitdb al-Tf^bahdt i. e. the book 
of the classes, is famous and gives the history of 
the Prophet, the Companions and Successors down 
to his own time. Besides the large, Ibn OallikSn 
and Hadjdjl Khalifa mention his smaller book of 
classes. When the author of the Fihnst speaks of 
a Kitab Ahkbar al-Nabt of Ibn SaM, this is probably 
not a seperate work but the first part of the book 
of classes, which deals with the Sira of the Prophet. 
The whole work is being published under the title : 
Ibn Saady Biographten Muhammedsy seiner Gefhhr- 
ten und der sphteren Trager des Islams bis turn 
Jahre 230 der Flnchty im Verein mit C. Brockel- 
mann, J. Horovitz, J. Lippert, B. Meissner, E. Mitt- 
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wocb) F. Schwally und K. Zetterst^en, herausge- 
geben von Ed. Sachau, Leiden 1904 sqq. 

Bibliography', Ftkrist,^ p. 99; ^ahabl, 
Tadijjtira,^ Tab. viii. N®. 14 (= Bd. ii. 13); 
Ibn lOiallikSn, N®. 656; WUstcnfcld, GtschUhi- 
schretber,^ N®. 53; Brockelmann, GtSih, d, arab, 
Litt,,^ i. 136-7; Loth, Das Classenbuck des 
Jbn 5 hV, Habilitationsschrift, Leipzig 1869; cf. 
Wiistenfeld, Zettschr. d, Deutsche MorgenL Ges,,^ 
IV. (1850), p. 187, and Loth, xxiii. (1869), 
p. 593, Sachau, Etnlettung xu Ibn Saad,^ Vol. 
111. 1. (E. Mittwoch.) 

IBN $ADAI^, the name of three viziers: 

1. DjalSl al-DIn 'AmId al-Dawla AbV ^AlI 

al-Hasan b. ^AlI, al-Mustarshid’s vizier. In 513 
(i 1 19-20), he was appointed vizier, but in ^umfidl 
I 516 (July* August XI 22) the Caliph dismissed him. 
His house was plundered and his nephew Abu 
’ 1 -Rida fled to MSsul. The office was then given 
to ^Ali b. JirSd al-Zainabl and in Sha'ban (Oct.- 
Nov.) of the same year, to Ahmad b. Nizam al- 
Mulk. When the latter demanded that Ibn Sa- 
da^a should leave the capital, he went to Ha- 
dljthat ^Ana to the Amir Sulaiman b. Muharish, 
but in the following year he was restored to the 
office of vizier. When the Saldjuk Toghrul b. Mu- 
hammad was persuaded by Dubais b. Sada^a [q. v.] 
to march on Baghdad to subdue the whole of 
^Irak, the Caliph set out to meet him in Safar 
519 (March H25). Toghrul and Dubais encamped 
at ihe Caliph and the vizier at al-Das- 

kara, N. E of Bagjidad. Toghrul and Dubais, 
then resolved to reach Baghdad by a circuitous 
route. The latter was sent ahead with 200 horsemen 
and occupied the ford of the Diyilla near al- 
NahrawSn; but as Toghrul was delayed partly by 
an attack of fever and partly by inundations which 
made his advance difficult, the Caliph succeeded 
in anticipating him and took Dubais by surprise. 
When the latter wished to come to terms with al- 
Mustarshifl, the Caliph was willing to make peace 
but was dissuaded by the vizier, and Togjirul and 
Dubais continued their journey on KhorSsan to seek 
help from the SaldjHk SultSn Sandjar ^alsl al-Din 
Ibn §adaka died on Radjab 522 (July i^t 1128). 

Btbliogr aphy\ Ibn al-Ti^ta^a, al-Fakhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 409 — 41 1; Ibn al-AthIr 
(cd. Tornberg), x. see Index; Weil, Gesch. d, 
Chaltfen,^ lii. 224. 

2. EIAlXl al-DIn Abu ’l-RidA Muhammad, 
nephew of the preceding, al-RSshid's vizier. Ibn 
^ada^a was appointed vizier after the accession 
of al-Rfishid in 529(1135). In the following year, 
when the Caliph had several high officials ar- 
rested, he sought protection with the governor of 
MSful, ZankI b. Ak Sonkor, and was able to bold 
his office till the deposition of al-RS§hid in Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa 530 (August 1136). He afterwards filled 
several high offices. He died in 556 (1160-x). 

Bibliography*, Ibn al-TiklakS, al-Fakhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 416; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
423; xi. 23. 

3. Mu^taman al-Dawla Abu ’l-KXsim 'AlI, 
al-Muktaft's vizier. He is said to have been a 
very pious but uneducated man, who knew little 
of the duties of a vizier, although he belonged to 
a famous family. 

Bibliography*, Ibn al-Jik^akB, al-Fakhrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 419. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

IBN SA^D, Abu ’l^I^san *AlI b. MUsX al- 


MaqhribI, an Arab philologist, was bom in 
610 1214 (according to others, 605 = xao8) at 

I^alSt Ya^sub (Alcald la Real) near Granada and 
studied at Seville. With his father he made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca but when they arrived in 
Alexandria in 639 (124 1 *2) his father died there 
m 640 (1243). He himself remained in Alexan- 
dria but travelled in 648 (1250) to BaghdSd and 
from there with Kamfil al-Din [q. v.] to IJalab, 
thence to Damascus, Mdful, Ba|^dSd, Basra, and 
Mecca. He then went to Tunis and entered the 
service of AbO 'Abd Allah al-Mustansir. In 666 
(1267) he went again to the East and reached 
Armenia via Alexandria and Halab, then returned 
to Tunis and died on returning to Damascus in 
673 (1274). According to another statement, he 
did not die till 685 (1286) in Tunis. He wrote 
a history of the Maghnb entitled alMughrtb ft 
Hula '"IMaghrtb,^ cf. K. Vollers, Fragments aus 
dem Mugrtb des Ibn Sdtd, Semitist, Studien,^ Heft 
I ; Ibn Sa^ld, Kttcd) al-Mugrib . . . . , Such /f', 
Gesih, der I^iden . . ., Textausg, etc. by K. L. 
Tallquist, Leiden, 1899. He wrote various other 
works, the titles of which are detailed by Brockel- 
mann and Pons Boigues. 

Bibliography Brockelmann , Geschichte , 
etc. 1. 336 Pons Boigues, Fnsayo bto-biblio- 
grafico,^ p. 306 sqq, Cf. also the bibliographical 
references here and in Brockelmann. 

IBN SAIYID al-NAS, Path al-DIn Abu 
’l Path Muhammad b. AbI Bakr Muhammad al- 
Ya‘^MARI al-AndalusI, an Arab biographer, 
born in Cairo in 661 = 1263 (according to others, 
in 671 = 1273), studied there and m Damascus 
and became a teacher of Hadflh xu the Zahirlya 
at Cairo He composed a full biography of the 
Prophet entitled ^Uyun al^Atkar fi FunUn al^Ma* 
ghaz^ al-^am^tl wa U-Styar (somewhat diffe- 
rently given in Brockelmann, see below). He also 
wrote a number of kasldas in praise of the Pro- 
phet, entitled Buihra ’^Ulabib ft Dhtkra 'l-Habtb, 
One of these is published by Kosegarten (Stralsund 
1815) and Basset (Louvain 1886). 

Ibn Saiyid al-N 5 s died m 734 (1334). 

Bibliography*, cf. the references in Brockel- 
mann, Geschtchte etc., ii. 71 sq,^ and Pons Boi- 
gues, Ensayo bto-btbltograjico,^ p. 320 sq, 

IBN SARAYA. [See al-HillI.] 

IBN AL-S ARRADJ , Muhammad b. 'AlI b. 
'Abd al-Ra^mAn al-Kura§hI al-DimasH^^I , 
Arab mystic, compiled about 714 (1314) a 
collection of edifying anecdotes entitled TuffUh 
al-Arwah wa-Mtftdh al-Arba^,^ which formed a 
part of his lost work Tasbw^ al-Arwdh wal- 
KulUb ila D&ihr ^AllSm al-QIiuyUb (s. Ahlwardt, 
Verxetfhnis der ar, Hdss, von Berlin,^ N®. 8794)* 
(C. Brockelmann.) 

IBN SA^UD, the name of the W ah hEbI dy- 
nasty of Dar'iya [q. v.] and RiyEd. Mu- 
hammad b. Sa^ad, the founder of this dynasty was 
a member of the Muknn clan of the tribe of 
MasEUyj of the Wuld 'AU, who are considered 
to belong to the great ‘Anaza group of Arabs. 
His father Sa^d ruled over Dar^ya and died in 
the fourth decade of the xi*** century a. h., 1, c. 
between 1727 and 1737; according to the ge- 
nealogy of the Ibn SE^Qd, he left 3 sons besides 
Muhammad: IhunaiyEn, MusbSrI and FarkSn. 
The suzerainty of the WahhEbis of Dar^ya and 
later of RiyE^ has remained in the line of Mu- 
hammad b. Sa^d to this day; the collateral lines 
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of Ibn IlhunaiySn and Ibn MuahSrl produced two 
usurpers (see vii. and x. below) but attained little 
prominence in the history of the dynasty; Far- 
j^ 9 n and his descendants only figure in the genea- 
logical lists. 

The history of the Wahhabi kingdom ofDar^ya- 
Riyad may be divided into three periods: the 
first runs from the foundation to the conquest of 
the land by the Egyptians in 1820 (Dar^Iya as 
capital). The second covers the period from the 
restoration by Turkl and Faisal to the conquest 
by the Ibn Rashid of Ha^il, 1820 — 1896 (Riyad 
capital); the third began with the reconquest of 
Riyad in 1902. 

I. Muhammad b. Sa’^Ud, 1735 C) — 1766* 
About 1740 Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhab, the 
founder of the Wahhabi doctrine, was driven from 
*Aiyene where he had been active and found shelter 
with Muhammad b. Sa^Ud, a friend of his. The two 
combmed to spread the new doctrine with preach- 
ing and the sword. The fighting with the surround- 
ing towns and tribal districts began in 11 59 (begins 
24^*^ Jan. 1746) and soon led to the intervention 
of some powerful neighbours, like the Ban! Khglid 
of Lahsg and the MakramI of NadjrSn, who were 
however unable to check the progress of the Wah- 
habis. The Wahhabi pilgrims were regarded as 
sectarians by the Sharifs ot Mecca and excluded 
from visiting the holy places. The repoits of the 
Sharifs on this matter in 1162 (begins 2511^ Dec. 
1749) brought the first news of the new sect to 
Constantinople. Muhammad b Sa^^ud died in 1179 
(1765 — 6) after reigning about 30 years. 

II . 'Abd al-'Aziz b. Muhammad b Sa^nd, 
1179 — 1218 (1766 — 1803). The first decades of his 
reign were passed in constant fighting with the 
neighbouring towns and tribes, the BanI KhSlid, 
the MakramI, and the Muntafilc. In 1795 the Wah- 
habis stormed LahsS and Kitif and thus esta- 
blished themselves on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf; the repeated attempts of the Turkish gover- 
nors of Basra and Baghdad and their allies the 
Muntafik to oust them from there (1797 the Mun- 
tefii: Shaikh ThuwainPs campaign; 1798 K» 5 yg 
^Ali Pasha’s campaign) ended unsuccessfully and 
led in 1799 to a six years’ truce between *^Abd 
al-^AzIz and the Pasha of BaghdSd. The Sharif 
Surtir of Mecca had in 1186 (1772-3) granted the 
Wahhabis the right of entry to the holy places on 
payment of a tax; his successor Qhalib (from 1202) 
withdrew this concession and undertook unsuc- 
cessful campaigns in 1790, 1795, and 1798 to 
check the advance of the Wsihhabis into the Hidjaz; 
he had to make peace with them in 1798 and 
allow them to make the pilgrimage, and they in 
return pledged themselves not to make further raids 
into the Sharifs’ sphere of influence. 

The peaceful relations with BaghdSd and the 
Sharifs were of short duration. To revenge an 
attack by the ShiT KhazS**!! on a Wahhsbl cara- 
van, Sa^Qd, son of *^Abd al-^Aziz, fell upon KarbalS 
on the i8iii ^u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1216 (21*^ April 1802), 
plundered and laid waste the Shl^ sanctuaries 
there, and massacred most of the inhabitants. In 
1214 and 1215 (April 1800 and 1801) Sa‘nd had 
made the pilgiimage; about the same time the tribes 
of ^Aslr and Tihfima as well as the Ban! Harb, 
who had hitherto been subject to the Sharif Qh^ib 
joined the WahhRbis, which led to open hostili- 
ties. On the 2$^ Shawwal 1217 Febr. 1803) 
the WahhSbIs stormed ®nd on the 8*k Mu- 


harram 1218 (30^!' April 1803) Sa^d made his 
triumphal entry into Mecca. After Sa^^d’s return 
the ^arlf Qhi^lih drove out the WahhSbl garri- 
son in Mecca (22««i Rabi' 1 1218=: 11‘kjuly 1803) 
but was forced to make farther concessions to the 
Wahhabis. 

About 1800 the Wahhabis began to extend their 
power along the coast of the Persian Gulf where 
in the course of the next few years they subjected 
Bahrain and the coast tribes, namely the DJawa- 
siml tribes of Ra^s al-Khaima. 

On the i8tk Rajjab 1218 (4^^ Nov. 1803) *Abd 
al-‘Aziz was stabbed by a from ^Amadiya in 
the mosque of Dar^^iya. 

III. Sa^ud b. ‘Abd al-^AzIz. 1218 — 1229 
(1803 — 1814). After several smaller enterprises 
against Baghdad and ‘^Oman, Sa'ud resolved to put 
an end to the rule of the ^arif Ghalib and occu- 
pied Medina m 1220 (1805] and Mecca in Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa of the same year (January i8o6). To save 
the remnants ojL his power Ghalib submitted ab- 
solutely to the Wahhabis, who now introduced 
their teaching into the Hidjaz. The pilgnm cara- 
vans equipped by the Turkish government were 
forbidden admission to the sacred terntory, the 
kkutba in the name of the Sultan abolished, 
and Sa^ud demanded in a formal letter that not 
only the governor of Damascus, but the Sultan 
himself should adopt the Wahhabi creed. To 
the emphatic refusal of the Pa§ha of Damas- 
cus, Sa^iid replied by plundering Hawran in July 
1810. Sa^ud organised the piracy of the coast 
tribes on the Persian Gulf on a great scale so that 
the Indian Government was forced in 1809 to 
equip an expedition which stormed Ra's al-Khaima 
on Nov 13 of this year and destroyed the pirate 
fleet. 

The Porte unable to defend its own terntory 
from the attacks of the Wahhabis finally commis- 
sioned Muhammad ‘^Ali, Pasha of Egypt, to re- 
conquer the HidjSz 

The first campaign of the Egyptian forces under 
TUsun Pasha began with the reconquest of Yanbu' 
al-Bahr and Yanbu' al-Barr at the end of Oct. or 
beginning of Nov. 1811; on his advance on Me- 
dina Tusun Pasha however was defeated on the 
71b Dhu ’ 1 -Ka^da 1226 = 23^^ Nov. 1811 in the 
narrow pass of Djedeide by ^Abd Alllh and Faisal, 
Sa'iid’s sons, and had to retire to Yanbu^ It was 
not till the late autumn of 1812 that he resumed 
operations, this time with more success; Medina 
capitulated in November, Mecca at the end of 
January 1813 and Ta^if was stormed a few days 
later; on the other hand the Wahhabis succeeded 
in checking the further advance of the Egyptians 
at Taraba (summer 1813). At the end of August 
Muhammad 'All himself landed in Djidda and 
Sa^Hd sought in vain to negotiate peace with him. 
A second attempt of TOsOn Pasha against Ta- 
raba (at the end of 1813) was as unsuccessful as 
the first and the operation of the Egyptians came 
to an end till the beginning of 1813. In the mean- 
while Sa^d died on the jQ^umSda I 1229 = 
27‘b April 1814 in DarTya at the age of 68. 

IV. «Abd Allah b. Sa'ttd (1229—1233 = 
27tb April 18x4— 9'b Sept. 1818). In the beginning 
of 18x5 Muhammad ®AlI resumed his march against 
Taraba, defeated the Wahhabis at Taraba on the 
I5»b January and took the town; he next advanced 
against 'Asir and returned via Kunfuda to Mecca. 
TttsUn Pasha entered Nadjd via Hanaklya in March 
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and seized the fortified town of al-Kass where 
*^Abd Allah b. Sa^d met him. A longish truce 
followed and peace negotiations which lasted till 
1816. In Sept. 1816 IbrShfm Pasha, son of Mu- 
hammad ^All, took over the supreme command in 
Arabia and lead his army amid great privations and 
fierce fighting for eighteen months up to the gates 
of Darkly a (defeat of ’’Abd AUSh at Mawiya on 
2nd May 1817, capture of al-Rass in the 2ist Oct. 
1817 after a three months’ siege, storming of Dorama 
in March 1818). The siege of the capital defended 
by 'Abd AllSh and his relatives lasted from the 
beginning of April to the beginning of Sept. 1818; 
after the tora had fallen on the 6^^ Sept. ^Abd 
AllSh held out a few days longer in the Kasr 
Dar’iya and surrendered on the 9'^*’ Sept, to the 
victor who sent him to Cairo with his family and 
the descendants of Muhammad b. ^Abd al-WahhSb. 
Muhammad ^All sent ^Abd Allah with his secre- 
tary and khazandSr to Constantinople, where they 
were all beheaded on the 17^^ Dec. 1818. 

V After Ibrahim Pasha had left Nadjd in the 
first half of 1819, Musharl b. Sa'ud, a brother 
of the executed ^Abd Allah, succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself in Dar^ya, after a short time he 
was captured by Husain Bey whom Muhammad 
^All sent against him and deported to Egypt but 
died on the way; the ChromeU of Rashid al- 
Hanball allots the years 1233 — 5(1818 — 1820) to 
his reign. 

VI. Turkl b. "Abd "Allah b. Muhammad 
b. Sa"ad, 1235 — 1249 (1820 — 1834). He had 
fled to Sedair during the Egyptian invasion and 
endeavoured to establish himself in Riyad after 
the death of Musharl b. Sa"fld (V), but was driven 
out by the Egyptians. In 1822, however, he suc- 
ceeded in surprising the weak Egyptian garrison 
of Riyad, and after fighting with varying success 
against the governors of the Hidjaz, he finally 
agreed to pay tribute to Muhammed "All In 1830 
he seized the district of Lahsa which had been 
occupied by the Turks m 1813 and subdued 
Bahrain. Riyad became capital of the new Wah- 
habi kingdom in place of the destroyed Dar%a. 
He was murdered in 1249 (1834) by 

VII. MushSrI b. "Abd al-Rahmln b. Mu- 
shSrl b. Hasan b. Mu§hari b. Sa"ud, but 
the latter was attacked in Hufhaf 40 days later 
and slain by Faisal, the son of VI. 

VIII. Faisal b. Turk!, first reign 1249 — 
1255 (1834 — 8). In 1837 Khahd, a son of 
Sa"ad (III), rose against him with Egyptian help, 
took Dar"lya, and defeated Faisal at Riygd. Khur- 
shld Pasha, the commander of the Egyptian troops, 
defeated Faisal a second time on the 25*1^ Rama- 
dgn 1254 (lo^h Dec. 1838) at al-Delem, took him 
prisoner, and deported him to Egypt. 

IX. J^alid b. Sa'Sd, 1255 — 7 (1839—1841). 
After the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops in 
1840, he was driven out of Riyad by "Abd Allah 
b. Xhunaiyan m Dec. 1841 and retired to Qjtdda, 
where he died in 1861. 

X. "Abd Allah b. Thunaiygn b. Ibrahim 
b. Ihunaiyan b. Sa"iid, 1257 — 9 (beginning 
of 1842 to beg. 1843). After reigning barely a 
year he was besieged at Riyad by Faisal (VIII) 
who had regained his liberty in 1841, and taken 
prisoner. He died in confinement. 

XI. Fai§al b. Turk!, second reign 1259— 
1282 (beg. 1843— beg. Dec. 1865). By a wise 
and peaceful policy he was able to establish the 


rule of his dynasty in Nadjd; in his time began 
the rise of the Ibn Raghid [q. v.] of Djabal Sham- 
mar, who were his allies. He was on good terms 
with Egypt and the Sultan. In his reign Palgrave 
visited the country in 1862-3, and Pelly in 1865. 
He died of cholera on 13^!^ Radjab 1282 (2«fl Dec, 
186S). 

XII. "Abd Allah b. Faisal b. Turkl, first 
reign 1282 — 7 (beg. Dec. 1865 — beg. 1 871). He 
was dethroned by his brothers in 1287. 

XIII. Sa" 5 d b. Faisal b. Turki, 1287 — 1291 
(1871 — 4); at the beginning of his reign the 
Turks, summoned by the banished "Abd Allah, 
occupied Lahsa as well as Ka|if and held them in 
spite of Sa"nd’s repeated attempts to regain them. 

XIV. "Abd Allah b. Faisal b. Turk!, se- 
cond reign, 1291 — 1301 (1874 — 1884). After 
Sa'ud’s death he regained his throne and held it 
against his brother Muhammad and Salad’s sons, 
who disputed it with him. In 1883 he was in- 
volved in war with Muhammad b. Rashid of Ha^il 
and was banished by his nephews, the sons of 
Sa"Od, in the beginning of 1884 As a result, 

XV. Muhammad b. Sa"nd came to the 
throne, his rule was of short duration, he was 
succeeded by his uncle 

XVI. "Abd al-Rahman b. Faisal,?— 1886? , 
he was dethroned by Muhammad b. Rashid, who 
placed on the throne 

XVII. "Abd AllSh b. Faisal (for the third 
time, 1887^ — 1888?) The latter died probably in 
1888 and RiySd then became a dependency of 
HS’il in spite of '’Abd al-Rahman’s repeated at- 
tempts to regain the vacant throne. In 1881 Mu- 
hammad b, Rashid conquered RiySd and in 1892 
appointed 

XVIII. Muhammad, the third son of Faisal, 
Amir of Riyad. After the death of Muhammad (date 
unknown) RiySd seems to have been governed by 
Ibn Rashid’s officials. 

XIX "Abd al-"AzIz b. "A bd al-Rahman 
b Faisal, since the beginning of 1902. With 
the help of Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait, with 
whom his father had found a refuge, he regained 
Riyad in March 1902 by a coup d’etat and suc- 
cessfully held It against the Ibn Rashid of HsM, 
who finally called in the Turks to help them. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded owing to the anar- 
chy prevailing in Ha^il and with the help of 
the people, who were attached to the house of 
Sa’iad, m restoring the supremacy of the kingdom 
of RiySd. 

Bib Itogr aphy , RSshid b. "All al-Hanball 
Mus^lr al- IVajpjid ft Ma^rifat Ansab MulUk 
Na^d (Genealogies of the Ibn Sa"fld and a sketch 
of tl^ir history to 1291 H.; Ms. in the author’s 
possession); "UthmSn b. "Abd AllSh b. Bishr, 
^ Unwan al-Ma^d fl Tiftlkh Na^d^ BaghdSd, 
1328; Ahmad b. Zainl DahlSn, al^Futuhat at* 
Islamlya (Mecca, 1302), li. 202—209; Ed. Scott 
Waring, A tour to Sheer az (London 1807), ch. 
xxxi; [J. L. Rousseau], Description du Pachahk 
de Bagdad^ Paris 1809; do., Notice sur la secte 
des Wahabts in Fundgruben des Orients^ ii. 
191—8; Corancez, Htstotre des Wahabis de^ 
puis leur origins jusqu^a la fin de j8og^ Paris 
1810; [Rousseau], Mimoire sur Us trois plus 
fameuses sectes du musulmanisme^ Paris 1818; 
Sadlier, Diary of a Journey across Arabia during 
the Year 18 Bombay 1866; John Lewis Burk- 
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hardt^ Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys^ 
London 1831 ; Felix Mengin, Histoire de V£gypte 
sous le Gouvernemeni de Mohammed^Alys Paris 
Planat, Histoire de la r^eneratton 
de PEgypte^ Paris 1830; Jomard, Etudes geo- 
graphiques et historiques sur VArabie^ Paris 
1839; W. J. Bankes, Narrative of the Life and 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati , , , who made 
the Campaigns against the Wahabees^ London 
1830; Harford Jones Brydges, A Brief History 
of the Wahatiby -siz An Account of his Majesty^ s 
JHission to the Court of Persia in the years 
1801 — /<?//, Vol. ii., London 1834; G. A. Wal- 
lin in the Journal of the Geogr, Soc , Vol. xx. 
(1851), 293—339, and Vol. xxiv. (1854), 115 — 
2075 ^f^tschr» d, Deutsche Morg, Ges^^ xi. 427 — 
443 (== Bjewdet, Tdrlkk ix. 362 — 371), und 
xvii. 214 — 226; Selections from the Records 
of the Bombay Government^ NO. xxiv., New Se- 
nes, Bombay 1856, William Gifford Palgrave, 
Narrative of a Y eaP s Journey through Cen- 
tral and Eastern Arabia^ London 1865; Carlo 
Guarmani, II Neged settentrionale ^ Jerusalem 
18665 Pelly im Journ, Geogr, Soc ^ Vol. xxxv. 
(1865), 169 — 191; Lady A. Blunt, A Pilgri- 
mage to Nejd^ London 18815 Snouck Hurgronje, 


Mekka^ i. 138 sqq.\ Ch. M. Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta^ London, 1288; Ch. Huber, 
Journal d'un Voyage en Arable {^1883-1884)^ 
Pans 1891 5 J. Bating, Tagbuch einer Reise in 
Inner-Arabieny Leiden 1896 — 19145 Nolde, Reise 
nach Innerarabien^ Kurdistan und Armenien 
Brunswick 189$. Compilations by C Rit- 
ter, Arabien^ li. 471—520, and A. Zehme, Ara- 
bten und die Araber seit hundert Jahren^ Halle 
18755 Dozy, Essai sur Vhist. de Plslamisme^ 
p. 410 5 Muhammad al-Batanflm, al-Rihla 

al-Htdyaztya\ Cairo 1329, p. 87 sqq,\ Turkisch 
sources: ^SnlzSde, Tcdrlkh^ i — iv., passim; Djew- 
det, Tdrikh^ i., v., vii — xi. passim; ^Afim, Td*- 
rM^ passim , Eiytlb SabrI, Tdrl^hri WahhaHyan^ 
Stambul i'296. — The latest accounts in the 
Arabic press collected by M. Hartmann in Die 
Welt des I slams ^ ii 24—54. — The history of 
the Wahhabis forms the subject of several novels : 
[Pope], Anastasius : or Memoirs of a Greek^ writ- 
ten at the close^f the eighteenth century^ London 
1819, Vol. 3 , Le recit de Fatalla Sayeghir m t. iv. 
of Lamartine's Voyage en Orient 1832-1833 (cf. 
thereon Journ, As.^ 6 Ser , xviii 165 sqql)^ 
C. von Vincenti, Die Tempelsturmer Hochara- 
biens^ Berlin 1873. (J. H. Mordtmann.) 


Genealogy of the Ibn Sa^Ud 

A. (Older Line). 

I. Sa'ud b. Muhammad b. Mu^rm (d. about 1735) 


2. Muhammad (1735 — 1766) 3. Farhan 4. Thuneiyan 5. MushSri 


». ^Abd al-^Aziz (1766 — 1803) 7. ^Abd Allah (see below B) 


8. Sa'^nd (1803 — 1814) 9. ^Abd Allah 10. ^Abd al-Rahman il. 'Omar 

Sa^ud 

12. 'Abd Allah 13. Faisal 14. Nasir 15. HadhlOl 16 Sa'd X7. Khalid (1839 — i?4i) 
(reg.1814 — 8) 18 'Abd al-Rahman 19. 'Omar 20. Ibiahim 21. Musharl (1819 — 1820) 

I 22. Turki 23. Fahd (Fuhaid?) 24. Hasan 


25. Sa'd 26. Nasr 27. Muhammed [28. ^ahd] 

Notes. 

6. ('Abd al-'AzIz) was 82 at his death in 1803 (Mengin, ii. 467) cf. Scott-Wanng, p. 177 of 
the French transl.). 

8. (Sa'ad) 68 at his death (Mengin, li. 20), Rousseau and Burckhardt say 4$ — 50. 

9. ('Abd AllSlh) in 1815 brought about the truce of al-Rass (Mengin, n. 41 sqq)^ his son Sa'nd 
was killed in l8i8 after the capture of Dar'iya (ib. p. 1315 ShSnlzSde, ii. 383). 

10. ('Abd al-RahmSn) deported to Egypt in 1818. 

11. ('Omar) deported to Cairo with his sons in 1818 or 1820. 

12. Mengin gives a portrait of 'Abd AUSh. 

13. (Faisal) fell at the siege of Dar'iya in 1818 (Mengm, ii. 129). 

14. (Na^ir) fell on a raid against Muscat (Burckhardt, ii. 122). 

16. (Sa'd), 17. i^ialid, 23. (Fahd), 24. (Hasan) deported to Cairo in 1818. 

22. (Turki) led a raid in to 'IrSV and Syria (Burckhardt, ii. 122). 

25. (Sa'd) defended a fort of Dar'iya in 1818 and was deported to Cairo with his brothers Na§r 
and Muhammad in 1818 (Mengin, li. 130, 133, 158). 

28. (Kbalid) is only mentioned by AiySb §abrf, p. 266, probably a confusion with 17. 
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HAPRAMAWT. 


(Younger Line). 


1 . Muhammad b. SaHld (= A 2) 

2. 'Abd Allah (= A 7) 

3. TurkI (I820— 1834) 


1 

1 

1 

4 Faisal (1834 — 8 

5. ‘Abd Allah 

6, Djalawl 

and 1843 — 1865) 

1 


, 1 

Turki 



7 "Abd Allah 
(1865—1871; 
1874 — 1884, 

1 886 f— 1888? 

I 

Tuikl 


8 Sa^ud 
(1871—4) 


1 


T 

9 Muhammad 
(al-Mutawwa^) 
(i 89I->; 
childless) 


T 


10. ^Abd al'Rahman 
(?— 1886; 1888?— 1891) 


II. *Abd Allah 12. SaM 13. 'Abd al-^A^r 
Sa^ud 


1 1 

14 Muhammed 15. ^Abd al- 
(1884 — ?) Rahman 

18 Sa ud 19.? 


16. 'Abd al-^AzIz 
(1902— ) 


17. Sa'ud 


Notes : 

2. ('Abd Allah) mentioned in Mengin, n. 482 (a. 1778) and Corancez, p. 46 (a. 1803). 

3. (Turki), according to Blunt, u. 269, had two othci brothers, Ibrahim and Muhammad. 

5. ('Abd Allah) cf. Blunt, ii. 266. 

6 (Djalawa) still living in 1877, s Doughty, 11 428, he had five sons* Fahd, Muhammad, 
Sa'^ud, Musa^d, ‘Abd al-Muhsm 

9. (Muhammad), according to Nolde, p. 89, not 40 till 189^; doubtful if correct, cf. Palgrave, 
1. 169 Doughty, ii. 430, and Huber ^ Journal^ p. 162. 

10 (^Abd al-Rahman), according to Palgrave (11. 75), in 1863 aged 10 — 12; Blunt, 11. 267. 


IBN SHADDAD, BahA^ al-DIn Abu ’l-MahA- 
siN YUsUf b. RAfi^, an Arab biographer, 
born at Mosul in 539 (1145), studied there and 
in Baghdad and became a professor m his native 
town in 569 (1173). 583 (1188) he made the 

pilgrimage and on his return jouiney went to Da- 
mascus, where he entered the service of Salah al- 
Din who made him Kadi ’ 1 -^ Askar of Jerusalem. 
After Salah al-Din’s death he went to Halab in 
591 (1195) and was made a k^di He had a very 
influential and lucrative position at Halab under 
al-Zahir and al-^Aziz and he used it to found and 
amply endow madrasas. He spent the last years 
of his life as a private individual till his death 
in 632 (1174) His chief work is the biography 
of Saladin ed. by A. Schultens 1732 — 1755, 
oriental ed. Cairo 1317. English version by Conder, 
The hfe of Saladin by Be ha ad -din com fared with 
the original Arabic and annotated^ London 1897. 
Cf. also Recueil des Historiens des Crotsades, Hist, 
Orient, ^ vol. in. 

Bibliography'. Ibn KhallikSn, Wafayat.^eli. 
Wttstenfeld, N®. 852 (very full); Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litt..^ i. 316. 

IBN SHADDAD, ‘^Izz al-DIn AbP ^Abl AllXh 
Muhammad b. ^AlI b. IbrAhIm, an Arab histo- 
rian, often confused with the preceding, d. 684 
(1285). He IS the author of an important work 
on Syria and al-HjazIra entitled al-A^laf al-Ma{tra 


fl nkikr Umartf al-Sha^m wa ' l-Djaztra.^ on which 
cf. Sobernheim, Ibn Shadddds Darstellung der Ge- 
schkhte Baalbeks im Mittelalter in the Centenario 
della nasctta dt M, Amari^ li. 152 

Bibliography, Brockelmann, Geschichte.^ 1. 
482 , Cat. Letd, II, 5 sq, 

IBN SHAKIR. [See al-kutubI.] 

IBN SiDA, Abu *l-Hasan "^AlI b. IsmA'Il 
(or Ahmad or Muhammad) b SIda, philolo- 
gist, man of letters, and logician, born at 
Murcia in Spam and died in Denia aged about 
60 on Sunday, 4 days before the end of Rabl^ II 
458 = 25111 March 1066. 

Ibn Sida was blind and studied with his father, 
also blind, who was a not unimportant philolo- 
gist, Abu ’l-'Ala^ SaSd al-BaghdSdi, Abfl 'Omar 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Talamanki, Salih b. al- 
Hasan al-Bag^dSdl and others. He attached him- 
self to the court of the Emir Abu ’l-fijaish 
Mudjahid b. 'Abd Allah al-'Amirl and on his 
death to his successor, the Emir al-MuwaflfaV. As 
he had previously avoided the latter on account 
of a certain disdain he now sent him a long 
poem of apology. 

We possess only three works by him i, Kitab 
al-Mubhciiia ^ , a large dictionary, in which the 
words are arranged in groups according to definite 
classes, printed in 17 vols. BIIla^^ 1316 — 1321. 
2, Kit, al-Muhkam wa al-A^'t^am,^ like- 
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wise a large and excellent dictionary in which 
the words are alphabetically arrayed in the order 
of the first radical, but m this order : ha^ 

ghain^ kaf^ dad^ sad^ sln^ 

z3y^ rs, da/^ /5, za^ diial^ rS, tam^ nun^ fa^ 
ba^ mlm^ hamza^ ya^ waw^ Brit. Mus., Suppl.^ N® 
8$4 ; lyied, Libr., Fihr.^ IV, 184 (incomplete copy). 
3. Ktt, ^arh Mushkil al-Mutanabbi^ commentary 
on difficult verses in the Dlwan of al-Mutanabbi, 
Khed. Libr., Fihr.^ iv. 273. 

B ibltogr aphy\ Ibn KhallikSn, W afayat^ 
Cairo 1310, 1. 342 , al-SuyUtl, ^7/- 
Cairo 1326, p. 327; Ya^ut, Ir$J&d al-Arlb^ v. 
84, al-Safadi, Nakl al~Himyan ft Nukat al- 
^Umyan^ Cairo 1329, p. 204; al-DabbI, 
al~Multamis^ p. 405, N® 1205; Sa'id al-Anda- 
lusi, Kitab Tabakat al-Umam^ BeirGt 1912, p. 
77, Ibn Ba^kuwal, Ktiab p. 410, N®. 

889 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Lut,^ 1 308 sq , 
vgl. 11. 697. (Moh. Ben Cheneb). 

IBN al-SIKKIT, AbU YUsuf Ya^ijlUb b. Ishak, 
known by the name of IbN al-SikkIt, a celebrated 
philologist and grammarian, belonged to 
Dawra^, a village in al-AhwIz (Khuzistan), but 
was apparently born in Baghdad. After studying 
with his father who was an excellent lexicologist, 
Abu ‘Amr Ishak b. Murar al-Siiaibanl, al-Farra^, 
al-Asma% Abfi 'Ubaida, and others, he went to 
the Beduins of whom it was then thought that 
they had best preserved the Arabic language. Re- 
turning to Baghdad he settled as a teacher in the 
Bridge quarter. He then became a tutoi in the 
family of Ibn Tahir in Samarra, till the Caliph 
al-Mutawwakil entrusted him with the education 
of his sons al-Mu^tazz and al-Mu\iyad His ad- 
herence to the cause of the ^Alids, which he did 
not conceal from the Caliph, led him to a cruel 
death. According to some, he was trampled to 
death by Turkish soldiers, according to others, his 
tongue was torn out. He died on Radjab 5 244 = 
Oct. 17, 858 aged 58, others say he died in 
243, 245 or 246. 

We possess the following woiks by him i. Kttab 
Is I ah al~Manttk^ a philological work publ in Cairo 
n. d, 2. Ktiab al-Alfaz^ ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1897, 
with the commentary of al-KhatIb al-TibrlzI, Kanz 
al-Huffaz^ 1895 — 1898, 3 commentary on the 
Dlwan of Khansa^ used by Cheikho in his edition 
(Beirut 1896), 4 a commentary on the Dnvan of 
%^rwa b. al-Ward xxiMa^tutl mushiamil^ala fihamsa 
Dawawin^ etc., Cano 1293 (cf. Noldeke, Die Ge- 
dtchie des ^Urwa tbn Alward^ Gottingen 1863), 
5. Kiiab aUKalb wa ''Ilbdal^ ed. by Haffner, 
Texie zur arab. Lexikographie^ Leipzig 1905 (p. 
3 — 65), 6. Commentary (?) on the Diw3n of Tu- 
fail al-^anawl, see F Kienkow in Journ, Roy 
As, Soc,,^ 1907, 7. Ktiab al-Addad,^ ed. Haffner, 
Beirut 1914, 8. commentary on the Dlwan of 
Kais b. al-KhatIm, ed. Th. Kowalski, Leipzig 1914. 
Bibliography', Fthitsi,^ 1. 72; Ibn Khal- 
likSn, Wafay3i,^ Cairo 1310, ii 309 ; Abu ’1-Fid5\ 
Ta^rikh^^ ed. Constantinople 1286, li. 43; al- 
Suyfitl, Bnghyai al-1Vu^3i^ Cairo 1326, p. 418; 
al-Anbarl, Nuzhai al-Altbba^, Cairo 1294, p. 238; 
de Sacy, Anihol, Gramm,,^ p. 137; Cheikho, in 
the introduction to his edition ; Mob. Ben Cheneb 
Eiude sur les pe^ s, nient. dans Vidjaza du Cheikh 
^Abd al-JfC3dir al-F3s^ N®. 237; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d, arab, Liii, , i. 1 1 7 Huart , A 

Hist, of Arabic Lii,^ p' 152* 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 


IBN SINA, AbD ‘AlI al-Husain Ibn ‘Abd 
AllXh (Lat. Avicenna from Hebr. Aven SInA), 
was for centuries and still is in parts of the Mus- 
lim east considered the prince of all learning al- 
Shaikh,^ al-Rdls, His biography, given by Ibn 
Abi Usaibi'a (ed. A. Muller, ii. 2 sqql^ was compiled 
by his pupil Abti 'Ubaid al-DjuzdjSnl from his 
own notes. According to it he was bom in 370 = 
980 at Afshana near BukhSrS. His father had 
moved from Balfch to Bukhara, was appointed 
governor of the citadel of Kharmaita, and had 
married in Afghana. After the birth of two sons he 
resumed his residence in Bukhara, where the latter 
received their education Up to his tenth year Ibn 
Sina had a tutor in KuPan and Adab. He was 
introduced to secular learning by Isma'ilite propa- 
gandists who had been received in his father’s 
house, but their speculations on the soul and the 
intelligence made no great impression on him at 
first. After studyii^ fi^h he was taught logic , 
geometry, and astronomy by Abu ^Abd Allah al- 
Natili. The student who developed early both 
physically and mentally soon overtook his teacher 
and studied by himself physics, metaphysics and 
medicine His practice of medicine soon enabled 
him to understand it better but metaphysics only 
became clear to him after studying one of al- 
Farabl’s works This decided his philosophical 
development, al-Farabi’s metaphysical and logical 
speculations which originated in the Neo-Platonic 
commentaries and paraphrases of Aristotelian works, 
determined the direction of his thought. He was 
then 16 or 17 years of age 

At the same time the marvellous bov had the 
good fortune to cure the sultan of BukhSrS, NQh 
b Mansur, and as a result received admission to 
his library. Endowed with a marvellous memory and 
rapid power of assimilating knowledge, in a short 
time he gained here all the knowledge that enabled 
him to systematise all the learning of his time. 
He began to write at the age of 21, his style 
as a rule is clear and comprehensive. 

After the death of his father — he was now 
22 — Ibn Sina lead an unsettled life, full of 
work and enjoyment but also of disappointments. 
When at rest at the courts of Djurdjan, Raiy , 
Hamadhan and Isfah?tn, he wrote his great works, 
of which we may specially mention the philoso- 
phical enc>clopaedia, Ktiab al-Shi/3* (Teheran, 
1313), and his chief book on medicine, al-Kanun 
fi U-Ttbb (Jeheran 1284, Bulak 1294), on his 
travels he wrote synopses of his larger works and 
tieatises of various kinds. Sometimes his activities 
were scientific, sometimes political, the latter with 
slight success. He is important as the universal en- 
cyclopaedist, who fixed the system of learning for 
centuries following. 

Our philosopher spent the last years of his life 
under the protection of ‘^Ala^ al-Dawla m IsfahSn. 
On the latter’s campaign against Hamadhan in 
428 = 1037, Ihn Sina fell ill on the way and 
died in Hamadbfin where his grave is still shown. 
His works were much read, annotated and trans- 
lated into w^estem languages. He lives in the po- 
pular tradition of the east as a magician, a kind 
of ‘Pied Piper*. 

Ibn Sink's doctrines which still possess great 
authoiity in theological, philosophical, and medical 
circles of the east in spite of their partial refu- 
tation by al-Ghazfilf, cannot be fully expounded 
here but oply briefly indicated and characterized. 
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In logic and epistemology he closely follows al- 
FSrabl. This is true also of the question of uni- 
versalia which is m a way of metaphysical impor- 
tance. The universal is said to exist in the mind 
of God and the angels (spirits of the spheres) 
independent of the existence of the many particu- 
lars. It emanates from the divine spirit commu- 
nicated by multiple intermediation on the one 
side to the particular things and on the other to 
human intelligence in which plurality is raised to 
a concept of unity and universality. More Neo- 
Platonic than Aristotelian is the view that the 
concept is primarily a gift of the super-human 
spirit rather than a product of the abstractive 
faculty of the human reason. 

Although he expounds it fully, Ibn SlnS only 
considers logic an introductory science Philosophy 
proper is either theoretical or practical . the former 
is divided into physics, mathematics, and metaphy- 
sics, with their applications, the latter into ethics, 
economics and politics. Ibn SlnS paid little attention 
to the practical parts of philosophical science. The 
senes, physics, mathematics, metaphysics, marks 
a gradual advance from the raateiial to the ab- 
stract. It is true that metaphysics is generally 
defined as the science of all being, so that im- 
material ^being is the problem and not the direct 
object oi this science, but this problematic becomes 
the main point in philosophical expositions. 

Ibn Sing’s physics on the whole is based on 
Aristotelian tradition, although there are also Neo- 
platonic influences here . particularly for example 
m the doctnne that earthly happenings are in- 
fluenced by the stars, not through their warmth but 
through the intermediary of light. Neo-Platonic also 
are the speculations on the intelligence, in which 
results his otherwise finely developed psychology. 

Ibn Sina had most influence through his medi- 
cine, in the west down to the XVIph century, in 
the east still now He is the Arab Galen How 
far he incorporated observations of his own into 
this science, has still to be investigated In theory 
at least he gives experience a large place and dis- 
cusses the conditions, under which the healing 
effect of a medicine shows itself. 

Ibn Sina’s paraphrase of Aristotelian metaphy- 
sics (leaving aside his little known mathematics) 
besides neo-Flatonic elements contains an attempt 
at reconciliation with Muslim theology. The dualism 
mind and matter (actuality and potentially), God 
and world, is more marked in him than in al- 
Fgrabi, and the doctrine of the immortality of 
the individual souls is more clearly laid down. Mat- 
ter IS defined by him as possible being or merely 
passive possibility and creation is said to consist in 
granting actual existence to this possible being. 
Only in the Deity are being and existence one, but 
in all that is not the Deity, existence is an attri- 
bute of being. In theological terminology, the 
granting of real existence is called creation, but 
it IS an eternal creation. God, the absolutely ne- 
cessary and uniform being, is also a necessary 
cause, which must work from all eternity, whose 
effect, the world, is therefore eternal. In itself 
this IS possible (contingent), from the point of view 
of Its divine cause it is necessary. Ibn SlnS dis- 
tinguishes the contingency of this at once possible 
and necessary being from the contingency of all 
earthly happenings, that exist for a time, the sub- 
lunar world is the world of the merely possible. 
The metaphysical doctrine of the soul in par- 


ticular induced our philosopher to mystic reflections, 
some in poetical form. Great danger forced him 
once to escape his enemies in §af! guise. It may 
therefore have been in hours of depression, that there 
was a necessity for him to use the language of 
mysticism. It is therefore an occasional mysticism 
which crowns the building of his system but does 
not carry or support it. 

Bibliography'. Ibn SlnS’s bibliography and 
the older liteiature is given in C. Brockelmann, 
Gesckichte der arab. Ltlleratur^ i. 452 j^^.;also 
printed are: Mahhath. aBJfCUwa al-nafsaniyay 
ed. van Dyck, Cairo, 1325; Manliji al-Mushr 
riktyln wa '^l-Ka^lda al-mundawiiHa fi 
//i, Cairo 1 910; Kit, al-Na^at',^ Tis^ Ras^il 
fi 'i-Hikmawa Constantinople 1298; 

Ktt&b al-Styasa in Traitis inedits tPanciens 
phtlosophes arabes,^ publ. par L. Malouf . . . , 2"^* 
ed Beyrouth 1911, p. x — 18 (also in al-Mast- 
ix. 1906, p. 967 sqq.)',^ Shark Kism aU 
Ilahlyat min lifiardt Ibn Sind,^ Comment, by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi and Fakhr al-Dfn al-R5zi; 
the Kaftda on the soul is found in al-'Amili’s 
Ka^^kui,^ and printed with comm. ofal-ManSwI, 
Cairo 1318, transl. by Carra de Vaux, Journ, As,,^ 
1899, Hebr. transl. of Rts^ Hayy b, Yakfdn.^t&, 
D Kaufmann, 1887, Dte Augenheilkunde des Ibn 
Stna,^ transl. and annot. by J. Hirschberg and J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1902. Cf. also: B. Carra de 
Vaux, Avtcenne,^ Paris 1900 (cf. the review of 
R. Basset, Rev, de Vhut, des Rel,,^ 1902)^ do, 
Art. AVICENNA, AVICENNISM (in Hastings’ En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ li , Edin- 
burgh 1909, p. 272 sqq,)',^ T. J. de Boer, 
Gesckichte der Philosophte tm Islam Stutt- 
gart 1901, p. 1 19 sqq, (Engl, transl. London 
1903, p. 13 1 sqq,),^ Ign. Goldziher, Die tsla- 
mtsche und dte judische Philosophte (in Hin- 
neberg’s Dte Kultur der Gegenwart,^ i. V.)j 
Eilh. Wiedemann, Ibn Sinds Anschauung vom 
Sehvorgang (in Arch. f. d. Gesch. d, Naturwiss, 
u, d, Technik,^ iv., 239 sqq.,^ Leipzig 1912); 
M. Horten, Avicenna's Lehre vom Regenbogen 
(in Meteorol, Zeitschr,,^ *9*3) P» 534 
Winter, Ober Avicennas Opus egregium de Anima,^ 
Munchen 1903 ; Die Metaphysik Avicennas transl. 
and annot. by M. Horten, Halle etc. 1907 — 1909; 
C. Sauter Avicennas Bearbeitung der anstoteli- 
schen Metaphysik,^ Freiburg i. Breisgau 1912. On 
Ibn Sina as a Persian poet cf. Browne, A Lite- 
rary Htst. of Persia^ ii io6 — iii, on Ibn 
Sina as a legendary figure cf. R. Basset in the 
art. quoted above. 1. Wood Brown, Life of Mi- 
chael Scott,^ Edinburgh 1897, p. 235 — 9. 

(T. J. DE Boer.) 

IBN SiRiN, Muhammad, was a contemporary 
of Hasan al-Ba^rl [q. v.]. His father is said to 
bave been a tinker of QjardJarSyS, who was car- 
ried off as a slave by JCljalid b. al-Walld from *Ain 
al-Tamr. IIis mother ^aflya was a client of Abn 
Bakr Muhammad belonged to the second genera- 
tion of transmitters of tradition; his authorities 
were AbO Huraira [q»v.], ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Omar 
[q. v.], Anas b Malik [q. v.], etc. He settled in 
Basra, was noted for his ascetic piety like his sister 
Hafsa (cf. Ibn SaM, Paba^dt,^ viii. 355 sqq,),^ and 
was considered an authority on the interpretation 
of dreams. Treatises on the latter subject were there- 
fore frequently written by later authors under his 
name, for example the Muntabkab al-Katdm fi Taf- 
slr al-Afil3m^ Cairo 1868, and on the margin of 
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of 'Abd al-Gbanl al-NSbulusI [q. v.], Vol. i. ; 
the fCiiUb Ta^blr mentioned as early as 

FthriU^ p. 316, Cairo 1281, Lakhnau 1874, 
bay 1879, and the KitUb aU Dj awUtnf'^ Cairo 1892. 
Cf also Hirschfeld in VerhandL des XIIL internat» 
Orient Kongresses^ Hamburg, p. 307; Steinschei- 
der in Zeitschr, der Deutsch, MorgenL Gesells,^ 
xvii. 243 sqq , ; Fischer, ib., Ixviii. 304, Note 2. and 
the reference there given. Ibn Sirin died 110(728). 

Bibli og raphy\ Ibn Kutaiba, MePUrtf^ p. 
226 ; Nawawl, ed. WUstenfeld, p. 106 ; ^jTabakai 
lii. 9; Ibn SaM, 7 aba^t^v'w.l, 140 — 
150; Ibn Khallikgn, WafayTit^ ed. WUstenfeld, 
N®. 576; Brockelmann, Geschichte etc., i. 66. 
IBN StJRAlDJ . Abu ’l-‘^AbbXs Ahmad b. 
‘^Umar b. SuRAljBJ, was, according to the Arab 
biographers , one of the greatest ShSfi^I 
teachers of the third century. Many cele- 
brated Shgfi^ife were his pupils, and he attained 
such repute that he was considered by many to 
be superior to all other Shafi'l students, even 
al-Muzanl. He was ^adl in and wrote trea- 

tises refuting the Zahiris, etc. The number of 
his works is placed at 400, but none of them now 
exists. Only a few of the titles of his works are 
known. He died at the age of 57 in Baghdad in 
306 = 918. 

Bibliography , Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt 
al~A^yan (ed. WUstenfeld, 20, Ibn Khalli- 
kan’s Biographical Dictionary translated by M 
G. de Slane, Paris 1842, 1. 46 sqq.^ Abu ’1-Ma- 
hSsin (ed. Juynboll), li. 203; F. Wustenfeld, 
Der Im&m al-Sch&Jri und seme Anhanger^ Got 
tingen 1891, N®. 75, Fihrist^ p. 213. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IBN SURAIEI, 'Ubaid AilXh AbU YahyX, 

a Meccan singer and composer of the older 
Umaiyad period, was the son of a Turkish slave 
in Mecca and a client of the Banu Nawfal b 'Abd 
Manaf, or of the Banu ’1-Harith b. 'Abd al-Mut- 
talib. He began his career as a musician in the 
caliphate of Othman. He is said to have been the 
fiist to introduce the Persian lute into Mecca and 
to have learned its use from the Persian workmen 
imported by Ibn al-Zubair to rebuild the Ka^ba 
When at the height of his fame he was on intimate 
terms with 'Omar b Abi Rabfa [q. v ] whose 
love poems he set to music, but he also enjoyed 
a great reputation as a composer of elegies. But 
as his art could only be transmitted orally, it was 
soon forgotten after his death, in the time of the 
singer Cjahza his tunes were only known to a few 
old people. He died in the reign of Hisfeam (105 — 
125 = 724—743). 

Bibliography . Abu ’UFaradj al-IsbahSnl 
Kitab al-AghSni^ i. 97 — 129. 

(C Brockelmann.) 
IBN AL-TA'AWlCfll* [See al-Ta'XwIdhI.] 
IBN TAfiHRIBERDl. [See Abu »l-MahasIn.] 
IBN TAIMlYA, TakI al-Din Abu ’l-‘AbbXs 
A^ad b. 'Abd al-HalIm b. 'Abd al-Salam b, 
'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. TaimIya al-Har- 
rAnI al-HanbalI, Arab theologian and ju- 
rist, was born on Monday Rabl' I 661 = 22 
January 1263 Haiian, near Damascus. Fleeing 
from the exactions of the Mongols, his father 
had taken refuge at Damascus with all his fa- 
mily, in the middle of the year 667 = 1268. 
In the capital of Syria, the young Ahmad devoted 
himself to the study of ^Muslim sciences and fol- 
lowed his father's lectures and those of Zain al- 


rin Abmad b. ^Abd al-Da^im al-Mu^addasl, Na^m 
al-Din b. *Asakir, Zainab bint Makki, etc. 

He was not yet 20 when he completed his 
studies, and at the death of his father m 681 =: 
1282, he succeeded him as professor of Hanbali 
law. Each Friday he expounded the Kur^fin ex 
cathedra. Well versed in the Kur’gnic sciences, 
Hadith, law, theology etc., he defended the sound 
tradition of the earlier Muslims by arguments which, 
although taken from the Kur^Sn and Hadith) had 
hitherto been unknown; but the freedom of his 
polemics made him many enemies among the 
scholars of the other orthodox schools. In 691 = 
1292 he made the pilgrimage to Meccan In Rabi'I 
699 (1299) or 698 at Cairo he gave to a question sent 
from HamS on the attributes of God, a “response” 
which displeased the Shafi'l doctors, aroused pu- 
blic opinion against him , and cost him his post 
of professor. Nevertheless he was appointed the 
same year to preach the Holy War against the 
Mongols and for^his purpose went next year to 
Cairo. He wa* present in this capacity at the victory 
of Shakhab, near Damascus, won over the Mongols 
After having in 704=1305 fought against the 
people of I^abal Kasraw5n in Syna, including 
IsmS'llis, Nusairi’s, Hakimls, who believed in the 
infallibility of 'Ali b Abi Talib and considered 
the Companions unbelievers, neither prayed nor 
fasted, ate pork etc. (Mar'l, Kawaktb.^ p. 165). He 
went in 705 = to Cairo along with the 

Shafi'i kadi, where, after five sittings of the council 
of judges and notables m the Sultan’s audience- 
hall who had accused him of anthropomorphism 
he was condemned to be interned with his two 
brothers in the dungeon (^ubb) of the mountain 
citadel, he remained there a year and a half. In 
Shawwal 707 (1308), he was examined regarding 
a Work which he had written against the IttihSdfya 
[v. ittihad] but the evidence he gave disarmed 
his enemies at once Sent with the post back to 
Damascus, he was forced to return after one stage 
of the journey and for political reasons was im- 
prisoned in the kadi’s prison for a year and a 
half, which he spent in leaching the principles of 
Islam to those under confinement. But after a few 
days of liberty he was shut up in the fortress 
{bur^ of Alexandria for eight months. He then 
returned to Cairo where, although he refused Sultan 
al-Nasir a fatwa allowing him to revenge himself 
on his enemies, he obtained the post of professor 
in the school founded by this prince. 

In Dhu ’1-Ka'da 7i2 = Febr. 1312, he was au- 
thorised to accompany the army departing for 
Syria, and after going through Jerusalem, he re- 
entered Damascus after an absence of seven years 
and seven weeks He then resumed his duties as 
professor, but in DjumSda II 718 = August 1318, 
he was forbidden by royal edict to give fahva's 
on the oath of repudiation (to swear to repudiate 
a wife for example if something is done or not 
done), a question on which he had allowed him- 
self several concessions not admitted by the jurists 
of the other three orthodox schools (Ibn al-Wardi, 
Tcdrikh^ 11. 267) who hold that he who takes 
such an oath, although he is bound to fulfil his 
contract, is liable to an arbitrary punishment 

Refusing to obey this order he was condemned to 
imprisonment in the citadel of Damascus in Radjab 
720 = August 1320. After 5 months and 18 days 
he was set at liberty by order of the sultSn. He re- 
sumed his old habits till his enemies learned of his 
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fatwa regarding the visitation of tombs of saints 
and prophets, which he had issued in 710= 1310, 
and in Shu^bSn 726 = July 1326 he was by the 
Sult&n's order interned in the citadel of Damascus. 
He was allotted a room, in which attended by his 
brother he devoted himself to writing a commen- 
tary on the Kur^fin, pamphlets against his detractors 
and entire volumes on the questions which had 
resulted in his imprisonment. But when these 
works came to the knowledge of his enemies, he 
was deprived of his books, paper and ink. This was 
a teruble blow to him, and although he sought re- 
lief in prayer and the recitation of the Kurban, he 
fell ill and died in twenty days in the night of 
Sunday- Monday 20^k ’l-Ka^^da 728 = 26-27 
Sept, 1328. The people of Damascus who held 
him m great honour, gave him a splendid funeial 
and it was estimated that 200,000 men and 15,000 
women attended his obsequies at the Sufi ceme- 
tury Ibn al-Wardl composed his funeral elegy 

Although belonging to the Hanbali school, Ibn 
Taimlya did not follow all its opinions blindly 
but considered himself a mu^tahui fi l-madhhab 
[s MUiyTAHiD]. His biographer Mar^^i in Kaivahh 
(p. 184 sqq.) gives a ceitam number of points 
on which Ibn Taimlya rejected the taklid [q. v ] 
and even the tdjma^ (consensus) [q. v.]. In the 
majority of his works he claims to follow the 
letter of the Kurban and the Hadi'th but he does 
not think it wrong to employ ktyas^ reasoning by 
analogy (notably Ma^mifat al-Ras<ftl al-kuha^ 1. 
207) in his polemics, indeed he devoted a whole 
rtsala (op, ctt,^ 11 217) to this method of reasoning. 

A bitter enemy of innovations (dida^)^ he attacked 
the cult of saints and pilgrimages to tombs did 
not the Prophet say “One should only journey 
to three mosques, the sacred mosque of Mecca, 
that of Jerusalem, and mine” (op. at , 11. 93). 
Even a journey solely undertaken to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet is an act of disobedience 
(ma^stya) (Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, Fataxvt.^ p. 87) 
On the other hand he considered a visit paid to 
the tomb of a Muslim, an illicit act, following 
the opinion of al-Sha^bl and Ibrahim al-Nakha% 
only if it necessitated a journey and if it had to 
take place on a fixed day With these lestrictions 
he considered it a traditional duty (.Safi al- 
Dm al-Hanafl, al-Kawl at-djali.^ p 119 sqq ) 

An inveterate anthropomorphist Ibn Taimiya 
interpreted literally all the passages in the Kurban 
and tradition referring to the Deity. He was so 
imbued with this belief that, according to Ibn 
Battuta, he said one day from the pulpit in the 
mosque of Damascus “God comes down from 
heaven to earth, just as I am coming down now”, 
and he came down one of the steps of the pul- 
pit staircase, (cf. especially Ma^m. al-Ras. al- 
kubra.^ 1. 387 sq^. 

Both by word and pen he combatted all the 
Muslim sects, Khgridjf , MurdjI, Rafidf, Kadarl, 
Mu^tazill, Djahmi, KarrSmi, Ash^^arf, etc. (Rts al- 
Furkan.^ passim, in the Afa^mu^a quoted, 1. p. 2) 
al-AshWi’s dogmatics, he said, is only a fusion 
of the opinions of the Ejahmis, Nadjdjarls, Diraris, 
etc. He particularly objected to the explanation 
given of predestination (kadar)., the divine attri- 
butes (asma^) and judgments (ahkam\ execution of 
the threat (injUdpi al-w(^ld)^ etc. (op, 1. 77, 

445 w-)- 

In many cases he disagreed with the opinion of 
the principal j'urists. For example i. He rejected 


the practice of iahlil by which a woman definiti- 
vely divorced by triple repudiation could 

be mairied again by her husband after having 
contracted a intermediate marriage with a man 
who had agreed to repudiate her immediately 
afterwards (tnuhalHl^ he who makes permissible). 
2. Repudiation pronounced during a menstrual 
period is void. 3. The taxes which are not pres- 
cribed by divine order are admissible and if one pays 
them he is fieed from zakat, 4. To hold an opi- 
nion contrary to t^rna^ is neither infidelity nor 
impiety. 

He also attacked the reputation of men whose 
authority is recognised in Islgm: 'Omar b. al- 
Khattab made many mistakes, he said in the pul- 
pit of the mosque of al-Ejabal in al-Salihiya. ^All 
b. Abi Tahb made three hundred mistakes, was 
another of his statements. He also violently at- 
tacked al-Ghazali, Muhyi ’l-Dln Ibn 'ArabI, 'Omar 
b. al-Ffirid and the Sufis m general. As to the 
first, he attacked the philosophical views laid down 
in his Munktdh mtn al-Dalal and even in his 
Ihy^.^ which contains a large number of apocry- 
phal hadiths. “The Sufis and the Mutakalhmun 
aie from the same valley” (mtn wTldv^ wahtdy\ 
he declared. Greek philosophy and its Muslim 
representatives, notably Ibn Sin 5 and Ibn Sab'in, 
were attacked m the great vignour by Ibn Tai- 
miya. “Does not philosophy lead to unbeliefs Is 
it not for a great part the cause of the different 
schisms which have been produced m the bosom 
of IslSm. 

Islam being sent to replace Judaism and Christia- 
nity It naturally incited Ibn Taimiya to attack these 
both religions. After accusing the Jews and Chris- 
tians of changing the meaning of a certain num- 
ber of words in their sacred books (see his woiks, 
Nrs 35, 40, 43 and 45 below), he wrote pamphlets 
against the maintenance or building of synagogues 
and particularly of churches (cf. 46). 

Muslim scholars are not agieed on the ortho- 
doxy of Ibn Taimiya. Among those who consider 
him at the very least an heretic we may mention 
Ibn Battuta, Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, Taki al-Din 
al-Subki and his son 'Abd al-Wahh 5 b, 'Izz al-Din 
Ibn Djama'a, Abu Haiyan al-Zahiri al-Andalusi, etc. 
However, those who piaise are peihaps more nu- 
merous than his detractors his disciple Ibn Kaiyim 
al-DjawzIya, al-Dhahabi, Ibn Kudama, al-§arsari 
al-Sufi, Ibn al-Wardi, Ibrahim al-KUrani, 'Ah al- 
Karl al-Harawi, Mahmud al-AlusI, etc. This diver- 
gence of opinion on Ibn Taimlya exists to this 
day Yusuf al-Nabhani does not spare him in his 
Shawahtd al-Hakk fi U~Istighatha bt-Satyid at- 
Khalk (Cairo 1323), which was refuted by Abu 
’ 1 -Ma'ali al-Shafi'l al-SalamI in his Ghayat al- 
Amdnl fi 'l-Radd ^ala U-Nabhanl (Cairo 1325^) 

We know that the founder of the Wahhabis was 
connected with the Hanbali scholars of Damascus 
and it is natural he made use of their works and 
particularly of Ibn Taimiya’s teaching and that of 
his pupil Ibn Kaiyim al-DjawzIya [q. v.]. The 
principles of the new doctrine are those for which 
the great Hanbali theologian struggled all his life. 
[Cf. WAHHABIS ] 

Of the 500 works said to have been written by 
Ibn Taimlya only the following survive . i®. Rtsalat 
al-FurkUn bain al-Hakk wal-Ba(il\ 2®. Ma^art^ 
al-Wu^Ul^ a refutation of the philosophers and of 
the Karmatians, who say that the Prophets in cer- 
tain circumstances may lie, etc., 3®. al-TabyUn fi 
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NuiiHl al-J^ut^Jln\ 4®. al^Wa^lya fi H^Din wa 
U-Dunya^ called «/- Wa^iya al-{u^ra ; 5®. Ris, fi 
H-Nlya fi U-^'Jbadat^ 6 ®, Ris. fi H-'^Ardk hal huwa 
kurl am l 7 i\ 7®. a/~JVa{iya al*kubrU\ 8®. al-Irada 
wa U~Amr\ 9®. al^^AJ^ida al^wU5i(iya\ xo®. al-Mu- 
ftafara fi ^l-^AMa al^wa 5 i^iya\ ll®. al^ Akida al- 
Hamawlya al-kubra\ 12®. Ris, fiH-IstighMtha\\'^\ 
al^Iklll fi ' l-Mutadk^bih wa U-Ta^wU\ 14®. Ris. 
al-Iial^l\ 15®. Ris, fl Ztyarat Bait al‘Makdts 16®. 
Ris, fl Marattb al-Irada,^ 17®. Ris fi '^l-Kad^ 
wa H-Kadar\ 18®. Ris, fi 'l-Ihiidiaii bi U-Kadar\ 
19®. Rts, ft Darafjat al-Yakin\ 20®. ICtt, Bay an 
al-Huda min al-Jpalal fl Amr al-Htlal\ 21^. Rts, 
fi Sunnat aU Dj umtfa \ 22®. Tafsir al-Mt^'awwidha- 
tain^ 23®. Ris, fi H-^Ukud al-muharrama\ 2 ^, Rts, 
fi Ma^na U-Kiyas\ 25® Ris, fi U-Sam't wa H-Rak\\ 
26®. Ris, fi H^Kaldm ^ala '/-Ft(ra^ 27®. Rts, fi 
'/•A^ 7 viba ^an AhUdith. al-Kusja^,^ 28®. Rts. fi Raf^ 
al^Hanafi Yadaihi fi 29®. Kit. Manastk 

al-iiad /^ ; — these short treatises have been 
collected in a collection entitled Ma^mifat at-- 
Rasa^tl al-kubra (Cairo 1322); 30®. al-Furkan bam 
Awltyd" al-Rahman wa-Awltyd.^ al'Shattan.^ Cairo 
1310, 1322, 31®. al~Wastta bain al-Khalk wa 
H-Hakk.^ Cairo 1318; 32®. Raf^ al-Malam ^an al- 
A^immat al^flam.^ Cairo 1318, 33®. Ktt al-Tawas- 
sul wa H-Wasila.^ Cairo 1327; 34®. Ktt Dj awab 
Ahl al~Ilm wa 'l-Iman bt-Tahkik ma akh^ara 
btht Rasul al-Rahman mm anna kul huwa AllSh 
ahad tfdil tfiuluih aUKur^an.^ Cairo 1322 (vgl. 
Revue Afrtc.^ 1906, S 267); 35®. al-Qj^awab al- 
^ahih liman baddala Din al-Masih.^ an answer to 
the epistle of Paul, Bishop of Sidon and Antioch, 
in which he combats Christianity and exalts Islam, 
Cairo 1322 (cf. P. de Jong, Een Arab. Handschrtft 
behehende eene bestrijdmg van het Chrtstendom in 
Verslagen en Mededeel der Kon Ahad. van JVelen- 
schappen.^ afd. Letterkunde, 2«<I Ser., vii 1878, 
p. 218-9, 232-3, Revue Afrtc , 1906, p. 283) 
36®. al-Rtsala al-Ba^labakkiya^ Cairo 1328, 37®. 
aU Dj awamt^ fi U-Styasa al-ilahlya 7va U-Ayat al- ! 
nabawiya,^ Bombay 1306,38^ Tafsir Surat al-NUr,^ 
publ. on the margin of Djami^ al-Bayan fi Tafsir 
aUKuFan,^ lith. Dihli 1296; 39®. Kit, aUSdrtm 
al’^maslul ^ala ^fiattm al-Rasul.^ Haidarabad 1322, 
40®. Ta khdj il Ahl al-Indftl.^ refutation of Christia- 
nity, Bodl. Libr., Ca/., 11. 45, Maracci made use 
of it in the Prodromus of his Refntaiio Alcorant.^ 
41®. al-Maialat al-Nusairiya.^ fatwa against the 
Nusairl inhabitants of the mountains of Syria, transl. 
Guyard, fourn. As ^ Ser 6, 1871, xviii 158, Sa- 
lisbury, Journ. Amer, Or. Soc..^ 11. 1851, 257, 
Cairo 1323; 42®. al-^Aktda al-Tadmuriya.^ Berlin, 
N®. 1995); 43®. Ikttdod al~^ird( al-mustaktm 7 va- 
Mufpjianabat A^hab al-Dj^ahim.^ against Jews and 
Christians, Berlin, N®. 2084, 44®. Qx^'i^ab ""an law,, 
a study on the particle la^v ^^if’, publ. in al- 
Suyutl, al-Asbbah wa 'l-Nazaht,, HaidarSbad 1317, 
iii. 310)^ 45®. Kitab al-Radd ala 'I’Nasdra., Brit. 
Mus., Cat.., N®. 865, 1., 46®. Mas'alat al-Kana^ts., 
Pans Bibl. Nat., N®. 2962, ii.; 47 ® al-Kalam ^alU 
Haki^at al-Islam wa H-Iman., Berlin, N®. 2089; 
48®! *al-KaHdat al-Marrakuihiya., Berlin, N®. 2809; 
49®. Mafalat al^^Uluw., on the question of “height” 
in speaking of God, Berlin, N®. 2311; Gotha, N®. 83, 
lii.; Munich, N®. 885, v , 50®. Nakd TaVts al- 
J 2 j[ahmiya, Leiden, N®. 2021, Si'". Rts.fi Su(bUd 
al-KuPan., Berlin, N®. 3570; 52®. AVj./j al- 

Sahtv, Berlin, N®. 3573 ; 53 ®- fl 
Nahy wa U-Niz^ Ji U^wat al-Asbab wa- gfiatrtha,, 
Berlin, N®. 3574 ; 54 ®- fl al-Fikk,, Ber- 


lin, N®. 4592; 55®. Kit, al-Fark al-mubUn bam al- 
fal&k wa U-Yamin^ Leiden, N®. 1834; 56®. A/ajV 
lat al-Half bi Khed. Libr., Fihr vii. 

565 , 57®. FatUwi^ Berlin, N®. 4817-4818 ; 58®. Ktt. 
al-Styasa al-sharHya fi /fl 3 h al-R^l wa U-Ra^iya., 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Cat.,, N®. 2443-2^^4; 59 ®- 
wam^ al-Kalim al-faiyib fi U-Ad^iya wa "^l-Adii- 
kar^ Khed. Libr., Fihr,, vii. 228; Aya Sofya, N®. 
583; 60®. Ris. alFUbUdiya\ 61®. Rts. Tanawxvu"- 
alFibadnt., 62®. Rts. Ztyarat al-KubUr waU-Istm- 
dyad bt H-Makbur\ 63® Ris, al-Mazdlim al-mushr 
taraka., 64®. al-ffisba fi H-Istam (Nos 59—63 with 
Nos 2, 31, 32, 41, have been publ. at Cairo in 
1323 in Ma^mlfat al-Rasa'tl., pp. I — 222, et 
I — 92. 

Bibliography. Besides the works already 
mentioned al-DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-HuffUz., 
Haidarabad n d., iv. 288, Ibn Shakir al-KutubI, 
Fawat al-JVafayat., BulSk 1299, 1. 35 (biogr. 
extr. from the Tadhkirat al-Hujfaz of Ibn 
^Abd al-H5di)j^ I, 42 , al-Subkl, 'Tabakat., Cairo 
1324, V. 181 — 212, Ibn al-Wardi, Ta^rtkh., Cairo 
1285, n. 254, 267, 270, 271, 279, 284— 

289) , Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, al-FatUwl al-hadi- 
thiya., Cairo 1307, p. 86 ; al-SuyutI, 

al-Hufidz., XXI, 7 , al-AlGsI, Dj^alt al-^Amatnfi 
Muhdkamat al-Ahmadatn^ and on the margin Safi 
al-Dln al-Hanafi, al-Kawl al-^ali fi Tar ^ am at 
al-Shatkk Taki al-Dln Ibn Tatmiya al-Hanbali,, 
Bulak 1298, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. Na- 
si r al-Dln al-Sii5fi'i, al-Radd al-wafir ^ala man 
zclama anna man sammd Ibn Tatmiya SJtatkh 
al-Islam kafir., Mar^^i b. Yusuf al-Karml, al-Ka- 
xvdkib al-durriya pi Mandktb Ibn Tatmiya etc., 
publ. in a collection, Cairo 1329; Ibn BattQla, 
ed. Pans, 1. 215 — 2x8, Wustenfeld, Die Geschicht- 
schretber der Araber^ S 1 97, N®. 393, Goldzi- 
her, Dte Zahiriten (Leipzig X884), p. x88 — 
192, do, Zeitschr d Deutsch. Morg. Ges.,, hi. 

I 156-157,1x11 25 do., Vorlesungenuber den 
I Islam., cf Ind. , Schreiner in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesell.., Ixii. 540 , liii 51 and 

Rev des Etudes jutves, xxxi X896, p 21^ sqq , 
D. B. Development of Muslim Theol- 

ogy., etc p 270—278, 283—285, Brockelmann, 
Gesch d. ar. Litt , n 100, Huart, A Hist, of 
Arabic Lit.., p 334 sqq, (MoH. Ben Cheneb.) 
IBN AL- 7 IKTAli:A, Djalal al-DIn (and SafI 
al-DIn) AbU Dja^ar Muhammad b. TAej al- 
DIn Abu ’l-Hasan 'Alt, was the descendant, in 
the twentieth generation, from the Caliph 'All, 
through al-Hasan and Ibrahim Tabataba, of the 
family of Ramadan, settled at al-Hilla. His father, 
representative of the 'Alids at Kufa and at Bagh- 
dad, was assassinated in 680=1281 at the in- 
stigation of 'Ata’ Malik al-Djuwaini, minister of 
Abaka. Born about 660 (1262), Ibn al-Tilctaka 
succeeded his father m the office of representative 
of the 'Ahds m al-Hilla and the sacred towns of 
the Shi'is (Nadjaf and Kerbela), married a Per- 
sian woman from KhorSsan, visited MarSgha in 
696 (1297) and in 701 (1301) made a journey to 
Mosul which was interrupted by the bad weather 
and gave him the opportunity to wiite the Kttdb 
al-Fakhri. The date of his death is not known. 
His work is dedicated to the governor of Mosul, 
for the Mongol Sultan Qbazan, Fakhr al-Din Tsa, 
hence the title al-Fakhri. It is divided into two 
parts, of which the first is a political treatise, the 
second a r6sum6 of the history of Muslim dynasties, 
which has the special feature that each notice of 
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a sovereign is followed by an account of his minis- 
ters. This second part is generally taken literally 
from Ibn al- A thirds K&mil al-Tawarl^ but also 
contains fragments of lost works such as the me- 
dium history and the Annals of al-Mas^Udl; the 
history of the ministers comes from al-^OlI and 
from Hilal al-Sfibl^ Although clearly Shi®I m ten- 
dency, this book is not biassed (E. Amar). The 
first edition of the text from the MS. of the Bibl. 
Nat. Paris, 2441 , then the only one known, 
has been published by W. Ahlwardt (Gotha i860); 
some fragments of it had been given by Jourdain, 
Fundgruben des Orients^ v. 28 — 40; de Sacy, 

Chrestomathu \ 1. l-f1; 1 — 92; Henzius, Frag- 
menta arahica^ Petropoli, 1828, p. i — 1 04, and 
Frey tag, Chresiomathia arabtea^ Bonn 1834, p. 84 — 
96 (the dates given p. iv. are inexact) and with a 
French translation by Cherbonneau, Journ. As ^ 
1846, i 297— 359^ li- 3*6—338, 1847, 1. 134-- 
147; the second edition which makes use of a 
second copy discovered in the same collection (nO. 
2442), is due to Hartwig Derenbourg {Btbltotheqne 
de VEcole des Hantes- Etudes^ sciences phtlologiqtus 
et histonques^ *^ 95 )* This work has been translated 
into French by M. £mile Amar {Archives Maro- 
cames^ t. xvi., 1910). The word tiktaka seems to 
be onomatopcic (tictac) applied to fluent and ver- 
bose speech a/-^Arus^ vi. 424, quoted by 

H. Derenbourg, p. 4). (Cl. IIuart.) 

IBN TUFAIL, a celebrated ph ilosopher 
of the Maghrib, whose full name was AbU Bakr 
Muhammad b. '^Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Tufail al-KaisI. He belonged to 
the prominent Arab tribe of Kais; he was also 
called al-Andalusi (the Spanian), al-Kurtubi (the 
Cordovan or al-I§hbill (the Sevillan). The Christian 
scholastics call him Abubacer, a corruption of 
Abu Bakr. 

Ibn Tufail was probably bom in the first decade 
of xiidi century A. d in Wadi Ash, the modem 
Ouadix, 40 miles n w. of Granada We know 
nothing of his family or his education That he was 
apupil of Ibn Bfidjdja [q. v.] as is frequently stated, 
IS incorrect, for in the introduction to his romance 
he says that he was not acquainted with this philo- 
sopher. He first of all practised as a physician in 
Granada and then became secretary to the governor 
of the province. In 549 (1154) he became secretary 
to the governor of Ceuta and Tangier, a son of ‘^Abd 
al-Mu^min, the founder of the Almohad dynasty 
Finally he received the appointment of court 
physician to the Almohad Sultan AbU Ya‘^kub 
YUsuf (558 — 558= 1163 — **84). It has also been 
thought that he was the latter’s vizier; but it 
IS doubtful if he really held this title, as only 
one text gives him it, as L. Gauthier points out. 
Al-BitrUdjl [q. v.], who was his pupil, simply 
calls him l|:adi (L. Gauthier, Ibn Thofatl^ p. 6). 
In any case Ibn Tufail always had great in- 
fluence with this prince, which he used to attract 
scholars to the court. For example he introduced 
the young Averroes to the SultSn. The historian 
^Abd al-Wa^id al-MarrSku(ihl {al-Mu^^ib^ ed. Dozy, 
p. 174 sq,\ transl. by Fagnan, p. 201 — 210) gives a 
description of this meeting from Averroes’ own 
account. On this occasion the commander of the 
faithful showed a remarkable intimacy in philoso- 
phical matters. It was also Ibn Tufail who, at the 
instigation of the prince, advised Averroes to an- 
notate the works of Aristotle. This is stated by 


AbU Bakr BundUd, a pupil of Ibn T^t^^il, who says 
further : "The commander of the faitl^ul was exceed- 
ingly attached to him (Ibn T^fafl)* I an* lold that 
he remained whole days and nights in the palace 
with him without coming out”. 

In 578 our philosopher on account of his ad- 
vanced age was succeeded by Ibn Rushd as court 
physician to the Caliph. But he continued to retain 
Abu Ya^kUb’s favour and, after the latter’s death 
in 580, retained the friendship of his son, AbU 
YUsuf Ya'kiUb. He died in 581 (1185 — 6) the Caliph 
himself attending his obsequies. 

Ibn Tufail is the author of the celebrated phi- 
losophical novel Haty b. Ya^an^ one of the most 
remarkable books of the middle ages, of which 
we shall have more to say below. Little else from 
his pen is known. He also wrote two treatises on 
medicine and corresponded with Averroes about 
the latter’s medical work al-JCulliyat, According 
to the astronomei al-Bitriiiljl and Ibn Rushd in 
his medium commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Bk. xii), he is said to have had original astrono- 
mical ideas. Al-BitrU^i attempted to refute Ptolemy’s 
theory of epicycles and eccentric circles and says 
in his preface that he is following the ideas of 
Ibn Tufail. 

The philosophical romance Ifaty b, YaJ^n^ 
which was published by Pococke under the title 
Phtlosophus autodtdactns , has also the sub-title 
Asrar al^Hikma al-iiiraklya "the secrets of illu- 
minative philosophy”. This philosophy is really 
that of the Neo-Platonic scholasticism in its most 
mystic form. Ibn Tufail expounds it in a pro- 
gressive fashion with great skill by taking the 
case of a well endowed man with an inclination 
for speculation who is placed alone on an island 
from childhood and here discovers philosophy 
from his sheer force of reason and step by step 
constructs the whole Muslim Neo-Platonic system 
for himself. This man as the symbol of reason 
bears the name Haty "the living”, Ibn YaJ^Un 
"son of the wakeful one” i. e. God; at the end 
of the story SalSman and Asal appear who also 
have symbolic meaning 

The names Haiy, Salaman and Absal or Asal 
were not new in philosophic literature. Avicenna 
had already written a mystic allegory entitled 
Haty b. YakzUn and this work, which was well- 
known m the middle ages, was also imitated by 
Ibn Ezra, al-Djurdjanl, who has given us a list 
of Avicenna’s writings, also ascribes to him a 
little work on the story of SalamUn and AbsUl. 
We possess a version of this story by Nasir al- 
Dln al-TUsf, and the celebrated Persian poctDjSinl 
took it as the subject of one of his best known 
works. In these SalsmSn and AbsUl play different 
rolls but they are always symbolical and represent 
the human reason struggling with the world of 
objects. In DjSmi’s poem, SalSmSn is a young 
prince and AbsiLl his nurse who becomes his lover. 
In Nasir al-Din al-THsl’s form of the myth AbsSl 
is again a woman, and in another version Sal&m&n 
and Abstd are brothers. In Ibn Tufail’s work they 
are a king and his vizier. One of the versions is 
said to have been translated from the Greek by 
Hunain b. IshSV [q. v.] and it is in fact very 
probable that this whole cycle of stories has a 
Alexandrine origin. 

The following is a synopsis of Ibn ro- 

mance. The book begins with an introduction 
which gives an interesting survey of the history of 
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Muslim philosophy. In it Ibn Jufail praises his 
predecessors, notably Ibn SlnU (Avicenna), Ibn 
BS{}jdia, and al-QbazSlI and gives as the purpose 
of philosophy, according to the interpretation of 
the mystic scholastics, the acquisition of union with 
God, i. e. reaching a state of happiness and clear 
vision where truth is no longer obtained by a pro- 
cess of deduction, but is recognised intuitively. 
Now follows the story of the novel: a boy is 
born without a father on a lonely island or put 
on the sea by a princess in a neighbouring island 
and earned by the current to it. The possibility 
of spontaneous generation by the fermentation of 
the earth with moderate heat is fully discussed. 
A gazelle feeds the boy and becomes his first 
teacher. When the latter giows up a little he 
notices that he is naked and unarmed unlike the 
animals he meets. He covers himself with leaves 
and arms himself with a stick and thus recognises 
the importance of his hands. He now becomes a 
hunter and his arts make further progress, for 
example he replaces the scanty covering of leaves 
by an eagle’s skin In the meanwhile the gazelle 
which had brought him up becomes old and ill, 
this troubles him and he seeks the cause of the 
evil. For this purpose he studies himself and thus 
becomes conscious of his senses. Thinking that the 
evil is in the breast, he has the idea of making 
an opening in the side of the animal with a 
sharp stone. By this experiment he becomes ac- 
quainted with the heart and lungs, but also he 
gets his first notion of an invisible thing that has 
escaped and constitutes individuality more than 
body. When the body of the gazelle begins to decay 
Ilaiy learns from the ravens how to bury it. 

By chance he discovers fire by dead tiees catching 
fire through the rubbing of the blanches; he brings 
the fire to his dwelling and keeps it going This 
discovery induces him to refleci on this visible fire 
and the animal warmth which he has noticed m 
living creatures ; as a result he dissects other animals. 
His skill makes further progress, he clothes him- 
self in skins, learns to spin wool and flax and 
make needles, swallows show him how to build 
a house, and he teaches birds of prey to hunt for 
him and learns to use eggs of birds and the horns 
of cattle etc. This part of the novel forms a very 
interesting and ingeniously arranged encyclopaedia 

His knowledge develops more and more and 
becomes philosophy. After Haiy has studied all 
plants and minerals and their properties and the 
use of limbs in animals he classifies them into 
kinds and species. He divides the bodies into light 
and heavy. He comes back again to the spirit 
of life, the seat of which he has traced m the 
heart and conceives the idea of an animal and 
vegetative soul. Bodies seem to him to be forms 
out of which come qualities. He now seeks for 
the elementary substances and lecognises the four 
elements. While examining earth he grasps the 
idea of matter and conceives of bodies as matter 
of different extent. Observing that water becomes 
steam, he discovers the transition of one form 
from another and recognises that every new crea- 
tion must have a cause which produces it. He thus 
gets the idea of a producer of forms in general. 
This he seeks first in nature but as all elements 
are subject to change and destruction, he directs 
his attention to the heavenly bodies. 

Haiy has now reaefatd the age of 28, that is 
the end of the fourth septenary. Henceforth he 


begins to reflect on heaven: he asks if it is in- 
finite, which he thinks absurd; he imagines it as 
spherical, observes the necessity of special spheres 
for the moon and the planets and Imagines the 
celestial world as a kind of vast animal. He under- 
stands the necessity for the producer of every- 
thing not being a body, the motive power of the 
world not being included in it, if it is eternal: 
continuing to develop the conception of God, he 
deduces his qualities from the consideration of the 
beings of nature. God seems to him to have free will, 
to be wise, knowing, merciful, etc. Coming then 
to his own soul he decides that it is incorruptible, 
from which he concludes that he ought to find 
his happiness in the contemplation of the perfect 
being. This happiness will be attained by imitating 
the celestial qualities, that is to say by practising 
ascetic morals. Haiy then devotes himself to a 
life of contemplation, which he leads till the end 
of his seventh septenary. 

Then As5l a* devout follower of the revealed 
religion arrives from a neighbouring island; after 
the two men have begun to understand one an- 
other revealed religion proves to be at bottom the 
same as the philosophical belief attained by Haiy. 
AsEI recognises m the doctrine which the hermit 
teaches him a transcendent interpretation of his 
religion and of revealed religions in general. He 
persuades Haiy to follow him to a neighbouring 
island, where a king named Salaman reigns whose 
friend and vizier As5l is, m order to expound to him 
his philosophy But it is not understood and, after 
several vain efforts, As5l and Haiy return together 
to the desert island to devote themselves to pure 
contemplation while people continue to live by 
images and symbols 

This curious myth thus lays down very clearly 
the position of mystical philosophy with regard 
to religion (cf. also the article ibn rushd on this 
question) The novel of Ibn Tufail was much 
en]oyed by Muslims and translated into various 
languages In 1349 the Jew Moses of Narbonne 
translated it into Hebrew with a commentary. Leib- 
niz praised it knowing it in Pococke’s edition. 

Bibliography P htlosophus autodidactus 
stve Eptslola Abi Jaafar ebn Top hail ^ de Ha» 
Ebn Yokdhan^ ed Pococke, 1671, 2”^^ ed. Oxonii- 
1700; Editions of Cairo and Constantinople, 
1299 H.; I.6on Gauthier, Hayy ben Yaqdhan^ 
roman phi losophtquc d'Ibn Thofail^ Alger 1900, 
do., Jbn Thoifail^ sa vte^ ses oeuvres^ Paris 
1909, Pons y Boigues, Le Filbsofo autodidacto^ 
Saragosse 1900, in-12; Duncan Macdonald, De~ 
velopmcnt of Muslim Theology^ P* 2 $ 2 — 

256, T J de Boer, The Htsloiy of Philosophy 
in Islam ^ London 1903; S. Munk, art. Tofail 
in Franck's Dtehonnatre des sciences philosophic 
ques^ Friednch Cberweg, Giundnss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophies ed Max Heinze, vol. 
11 ; on the myths of Salman and d’AbsSl see 
DjSml, Salaman el Absal^ trad Aug. Bneteux, 
Paris, 19 1 1, p. 47 ; Brockelmann, Gesch. 

der arab, Lilies i. 460, cf ii. 704* 

(B. Carra de Vaux.) 

IBN TUMART, a celebrated Muslim 
reformer in Morocco, known as the Mahdl 
of the Almohads. His real name was, ac- 
cording to Ibn Amghdr which in Berber 

means «chier’. Ibn Tnmart in this langu^e means 
“son of ^Omar the little”. This was his father’s 
name who was also called ‘Abd Allah. The names 
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of his ancestors also are Berber. The date of hU 
birth is unknown but it must have been between 
470 (1077-78) and 480 (1087-88). He was born 
at Idjh-en-Wargh&n, a village of SUs. His family 
belonged to the Iserghin, a branch of the HintSta, 
one of the most important tribes of the Atlas. Ibn 
Kbaldtln tells us that it was distinguished for 
piety and that Ibn TUmart was very fond of learning 
and industriously visited mosques where he burned 
so many candles that he was called Asa/ir (fire- 
brand), What can have driven him to the east? 
Probably only the desire for knowledge, for it 
can hardly be assumed that he had already con- 
ceived the plan which he afterwards carried out, 
which rather owes its origin to the doctrines he 
learned there. 

The Almoravid dynasty which ruled in the 
Maghrib and part of Spain had then begun to 
decline. Moral decay had followed in the footsteps 
of conquest and the shallowness of intellectual life 
IS shown by the studies which were prosecuted. 
The doctrine of MSlik b. Anas, one of the nar- 
rowest in Islam, was the prevailing one. Study was 
confined to the handbooks of the furi£‘ which 
had taken the place of the Kurban and Hadlth* 
In the east al-Ghazall had taken up a vigorous 
attitude against this in the first book al- 

^Ilni) of his Ihy^ ^Ulum al-Din. This book there- 
fore attracted the hatred of such fukah^ as 
the KSdi ^lyad [q. v ] and even of the Ash^arls 
like aI-Tort0ihr who tolerated no independent minds 
in their school. Al-Ghaz5ll’s works were therefore j 
burned by order of the Almoravid Emirs. The 
coarsest anthropomorphism (ta^slm) was also in 
vogue; the allegorical expressions of the Kurban 
were taken literally and God was given a cor- 
poreal form. 

Ibn Tumart began his travels in Spain and it 
was there that his views began to be affected by 
the writings of Ibn Hazm [q v.] He then went 
to the east but the chronology of his travels is 
not certain. If, contrary to al-Marrakushi’s state- 
ment, he attended on his first visit to Alexandria 
the lectures of Abu Bakr al-Tortushi, who in 
spite of his Ash'ari tenets was an opponent 
of al-Ghazali, they must have made a lasting im- 
pression on him. He then made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and studied in Baghdad and perhaps m 
Damascus also. He there absorbed al-Ghazali’s 
ideas and later wnters represent this influence 
symbolically as if Ibn Tumart had resolved at al- 
^azSlPs instigation to reform the beliefs of his 
country. In reality the two never met. 

These years of study and travel had utterly 
transformed the Maghnbi taleb. He had formed 
his plan, if not in detail at least in its mam out- 
lines. On the ship on which he returned he preached 
to the sailors and passengers, who began to recite 
the Kur^n at his admonition and to offer prayers , 

It was afterwards related that a miracle related 
by al-Marr^kushi confirmed this report. He conti- 
nued his preaching in which he championed Agh^arl 
doctrines in Tripolis and al-Mahdiya, where the 
reigning Sultan, YahyS b. Tamlm, showed him great 
honour when he had heard him defend his case, 
and then in Monastir and finally in Bougie. He 
there set up as an inexorable critic of morals, 
literally following the ancient commandment* "He 
of yea who sees anything blameworthy shall alter 
It with the band (h e. by force) ; if he cannot do 
this, he shall do it with the tongue (i. e. by preach- ’ 


ing) ; if he cannot do this he shall do it at heart, 
this is the least that religion demands” The Ham- 
madl ruler was enraged at this encroachment on 
his authority and the people also rose against 
the reformer; the latter fled to the BanH Uriagol, 
a Berber tribe of the neighbourhood, who took 
him under their protection. Here it was (contrary 
to the view of the Raw 4 al-K%r(as^ in which T5- 
djera is given as the place of meeting) that he 
met the man who was to continue his work, 'Abd 
al-Mu^min [q. v.], a poor tSleb of TSdjera, north 
of Nedroma who like himself was going to the 
east to study. The legend which credits Ibn Tu- 
mart with secret knowledge acquired in the east 
relates that he recognised in this young man 
by certain signs the person he sought, just as 
al-GhazSli had recognised himself as the future 
reformer. We only know that he had a conver- 
sation with 'Abd al-Mu^min, in which he ques- 
tioned him very closely and that he finally per- 
suaded him to abandon his journey to the east 
and follow him. He then came back to the Maghrib 
via Warsenis (Wfinshensh) and Tlemcen, from 
which he was banished by the governor, then to 
Fas and Miknasa where the people returned his 
admonitions with blows, finally he arrived in Mar- 
rakush where more then ever he became an 
inexorable reformer of doctrines and morals. The 
women of the LamtOna went unveiled as those 
of the Tuareg and Kabyls still do. Ibn Ta- 
mart insulted them on this account and even threw 
Sura, the sister of the Almoravid Emir ‘^AU, from 
her horse; the latter more patient and tolerant 
than the reformer did not inflict on him the 
chastisement he merited but contented himself 
with summoning a meeting in which Ibn Tumait 
had to dispute with Almoravid jurists. They dis- 
puted on such questions as the following: “Are 
the ways to knowledge limited or not in number? 
The principles of true and false are four in 
number: knowledge ignorance, doubt, and sup- 
position”. It was not difficult foi Ibn Tumart to 
win although there was a clever Spaniard among 
them, who was no less intolerant than he, called 
Malik b. Wuhaib, who is said to have to no pur- 
pose advised ‘^Ali to put him to death. The Emir 
spared him however and Ibn Tumart fled to 
Aghmat where he had other disputations, and thence 
to Agabin, where he began his apostolate in a 
methodical fashion. He first appeared as merely a 
reformer of customs as far as these were contrary 
to the KuPan or Tradition; after he had won a 
certain influence over his circle, he proceeded to ex- 
pound his own doctrines; he vigorously attacked 
the dynasty, who followed “lying doctrines”, and de- 
clared every one an infidel who differed from him. 
This meant preaching a holy war, not only against 
heathens and polytheists but also against other 
Muslims. He chose ten companions, including ‘^Abd 
al-Mu^min and after he had paved the way by 
describing the characteristics of the Mahdi, he had 
himself recognised as such and fabricated a ge- 
nealogy, m which he traced his origin from ‘^All 
b. Abi Talib. His doctrine was already no longer 
purely Ash'arl but was mixed with Sh* I ideas. The 
historians report all kinds of cunning tricks by 
which he endeavoured to justify his claims. He 
collected around himself the tribe of the Hergba 
and a great part of the MasmUda, who had always 
been hostile to the Lamtuna, indeed YUsuf b. 
Tashfin had founded Marrfikush for the purpose 
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of keeping them in check. Ibn Tdmart had pre- 
pared for them various tieatises in the Berber 
language, which he spoke remarkably well; one 
of these, the TawhJd^ is preserved in an Arabic 
translation, published at Algiers in 1903. The 
ignorance of Arabic was such that, in order to 
teach the FS(tha to the barbaious MasmHda, he 
called individuals of them by a word or a sentence 
from this Sura: the first was called aFHamdu 
hlluht (Praise be to Go<y, the second Rabbt (the 
Lord) on the third al-Alamlna (of the Worlds). 
He told them to give their names in the order 
in which he placed them till he succeeded in get- 
ting them to repeat the first Sflra of the Kur^ 5 n. 
He regularly organised his followers and divided 
them into different categories; the first consisted 
of the ten, who had first recognised him; they 
were the (community). The second con- 

sisted of 50 devoted followcis He called them all 
“believers” Mtiminun^ or “Unitarians” {Muwahht- 
dun^ whence the name “Almohads”). His authority 
was however not recognised everywhere, at least 
not among the people of Tlnm 5 l (or Tinmelal); he 
penetrated into the town by stratagem, massacred 
15,000 men and made the women slaves, dividing 
the houses and estates among his followers, and 
also built a fortress. Either voluntarily or as a result 
of pressure, the neighbouring tribes became con- 
verted and in 517 A. D. he sent an army com- 
manded by ^Abd al-Mu’min against the Alnioiavids 
He suffered a fearful defeat and found himself be- 
sieged in Tinm 5 l. Some of his folio weis thought 
of suriendeiing, but Ibn Tumart with the aid of 
^Abd Allah al-WSnsherisi whom he had brought 
from Wansheris had recourse to some trickery and 
after his prestige was restored, he had those he 
was not certain of put to death According to 
Ibn al-Athlr, 70 000 men were thus put to death, 
a number which is obviously exaggerated. The 
Almohad cause gained in strength in pioportion 
as the Almoravid power became daily weaker in 
Spam and Africa. When in 524= 1130 (according 
to others 522= 1128) the Mahdi died, 'Abd al- 
Mu^min whom he had destined as his successor, 
was ready to take up the struggle again. Ibn Tu- 
mart’s grave still exists in llnmal, but his name 
and history is utterly forgotten. According to the 
Rawd al~Ktrtas^ Ibn Tumait was a fine looking 
man, of a . light dull brown colour, with separated 
eye brows, an eagle nose, deep eyes, a scanty beard, 
and a black mole on the hand. He was a clever 
and able man, burdened by few scruples and did 
not shrink from bloodshed. He knew the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet by heart, was learned in 
religious questions and a perfect mastei of the 
art of disputation. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, Kamtl (ed. 
Tornberg), X, 400—407; 'Abd al-Wahid al- 
MarrSkoshl, al-Mu'^d^tb {History of the Almoha- 
des)^ ed. Dozy*, p. 128—139, Ibn Khalhkan, 
Wafayat aFA^yan (BQlak, 1299), n. 48— 53 ; 
Anonymous, al-Hulal al^mawihJyo^ (Tunis, 1329)) 
p. 78—88; Ibn Sbaldan, Kttab al-^Ibar (Bulfik, 
1284), vi. 225—229; Ibn Abl Zar", Rawtf al- 
Kir (as (ed. Tornberg), 1. 110—119, Ibn al 
ICbatIb, Rxikm al-Hulal 1314), P- 

58; ’al-Zarkashl, Ta^rlkh aUDawlatatn (Tunis, 
1259), p. I — 5; Ibn Abi Dinar, al-Munts fi 
Akhbar Iftihya (Tunis, 1286), p. 107— X09;al- 
Salawl, Kitab al-Isii^a (Cairo, 13 1 2), i. 130 — 
139; Itvre de Mo^mmed tbn Toumert^ ed. 


Luciani (Algiers, 1903), with a valuable intro- 
duction by I. Goldziher; do., Materialien zur 
Kenntniss der Almohadenbiwegung^ Zeitschr. <4 
Deutsch, MorgenU Ges.^ xli. (1887), p. 30 — 140; 
Dozy, Essai zur Vhistoire de V Islamisme 
transl. Leyden, 1879), p. 368 — 377; A. Muller, 
Der Islam etc., ii. 640 — 644 ; Bel, Les Almora- 
vides et les Al~mohades (Oran, 1910), p. 9 — 16; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. <4 arab, Litteratur^ i, 
400—402. (RENfe Basset.) 

IBN WA^SHIYA. Abu Bakr A^mad (or 
Muhammad) b. ^AlI al-KaldXnI or al-NabaxI 
is known from numerous writings on alchemy and 
other secret sciences detailed in the Fihrist, His 
date is not given in the Fihrtst^ but lies in the 
second half of the second century A. H, (about the 
year 800). As a Nabataean he bated the Arabs 
and sought by his writings to show that the an- 
cestors of the Nabataeans had possessed a high 
culture. Many of his writings, notably the cele- 
brated “Nabatifean agriculture” were alleged to be 
translations from ancient Babylonian sources. The 
correctness of this assertion defended by Chwol- 
sohn (see Ober dte Oberreste der alt baby lonischen 
Litteratur m arab. Vbersetzungen in Memoties 
pubL par I Acad. Impir..^ p. viii.) was convincingly 
refuted by von Gutschmid and Noldeke in Zeitschr, 
der Deutsch. Morgenl Gesells.^ xv. 1. sgq,., and 
XXIX. 445 sqq. A similar forgery is his work on 
old alphabets, which was first made known by v. 
Hammer, see. Ancient alphabets and hieroglyphic 
characters explained.^ tutth an account of the Egyp^ 
itan priests.^ their classes.^ tmtiation and sacrifices 
in the Arabic language by A. b Abu Bakr b. 
IVahschth^ London 1810; cf. de Sacy in his edi- 
tion of 'Abd al-Latifs [q. v.] work, p. 536 sqq. 

Bihliogr aphy\ Iihrtst.^ particularly p. 311 
358 Chwolsohn, Die Ssabter.^ i. 710, 823, 
11 605 sq \ Brockelmann, Geschichte.^ etc, i. 

242 Goldziher, Muh. Studien^ 1. 158; and 
the works quoted in the article. 

I IBN ai-WARDI, Zain al-DIn AbU Haf§ 
‘^Omar b. al-Muzaffar b. ^Omar b. Abu ’l-Fa- 
WARis Muhammad al-WardI al-KurashI al- 
BakrI, al-ShSfi'I, philologist, juriscon- 
sult, litterateur, and po e t, bom at MaVrrat 
al-Nu'man m 689 = 1290 and died of the plague 
at Aleppo on Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 27, 749 = March 19, 
1349 * 

He studied in his native town, at Hama, Damas- 
cus, and Aleppo and while still young acted for a 
short time as deputy for the l{: 5 di Muhammed b. 

al-NaVib (d. 745 = 1343)- II seems that as a 
result of a dream he abandoned this office to 
devote himself to scientific work 

He left the following works i®. contains 
poetry, nurkamat^ epistles, discourses, poems, a let- 
ter on the plague, etc , publ. at Constantinople 
in 1300 (m Ma^mltat al-J 2 iawa^tb)\ 2®. Lamiyat 
or Wafiyat or Na^ihat al-Ikhwan wa-Murifiidat 
al-Khullan.^ moral poem in 77 ramal verses, pr. 
at Cairo 1301 (with comm, of Mas^d b Hasan 
al-KunSwi), in C. J. David, Tanzih ah Alllab etc., 
Mosul 1863, and al-Shirwanl, NafMt ahYaman\ 
French translations: a. Lamiat El Quardt.^ po^me 
arabe par Amor (sic) b. El Ouardi, trad, d’lsaac 
Cattan, in Revue Tunisienne.^ de V Inst, de Car- 
tkagCy Tunis 1900; A La Moallaka de Zohair 
suivie de la Lamiyya d^ Ibn ah IV %rdi^ etc., texte 
publ. avec voyellcs, comment, ar. et trad. litt. par 
A. Raux, Algiers 1905; 3®. Tahrir ahKia^aga pi 
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Taijir al-Kkula^a^ version in prose of the 
flya of Ibn MSlik, Khed. Libn, Fihr,^ iv. 96 ; 4®. 
al-Tuhfa al-Wardiya fl Mushkitat ai-rrady poem 
m 153 ra^'az verses on grammatical difficulties, 
ed. by R. Abicht, Breslau 1891 (Dissert.); 5®. 
Comment, on the preceding, Berlin, Verz,y n®. 
6703-6704 ; 6®. ahBah(lia al- Wardiyay versification 
(5000 ra^az verses) of al-HTiwi al-^a^lVy manual 
of ShSfi^ law by al-KazwIni, publ. at Cairo (Catal. 
of al-HalabI, 1330); 7®. Tahmmat al-Muiittasar 
ft A^baf al-Baihaty synopsis of the chronicle of 
Abu ' 1 -FidS continued to 749, publ. at Cairo in 
1285; 8®. al-Mas€^il al-mudhahhaba Ji U-Masd^tl 
al-mulakkabay poem in 71 ra^az verses on ques- 
tions of succession, Berlin, n®. 4173; Khed. Libr., 
Fihr,y iii. 316; 9®. al-Shihab al-iFflkib waU-^AdhZib 
al-wakify a mystic work, Constantinople, Aya 
§ofya, n®. 1943; 10®. al- Alfiya al-Wardlyayradyaz 
poem, on the interpretation of dreams, publ several 
times at Cairo, p. ex. 1326. 

Bibliography*. Ibn ShSkir , Fawat al- 
Wafayaty BGllV 1299, **6, al-Subkl, Taba- 

kdt al-Skafiiyay Cairo 1324, vi 243; al-Suyhti, 
Bughyat al-Wt^aly Cairo 1326, p, 365, Ibn 
Iy 5 s, Badd^t al-Zuhur fl Wak^i^ al-Duhury 
BGlS^ * 3 * 1 ^ *98, Ibn al-AlusI, D^ala^ al- 

^ A main ft Muhakamal al-AkniadatnyBiuXSk 1298, 
p. 24; Wustenfeld, Die Geschtchtschreiber der 
Araber y p 175, N®. 412, Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d, ar. Lilly li. 1 40 sq.y Huart, A Htsl. of 
Arabic Zi/., p. 342._ (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

II. IBN al-WARDI, SiRAiy al-DIn AbU Hafs 
'Omar, ShSfi'l savant died in Phu * 1 -Ka'da 
861 (sept.-oct. 1457). He was author of Khar t dal 
al-^Adjia^ib wa-Faridal al •Ghara^tb , a kind of 
geography and natural history of no scientific 
value. It seems that, in spite of the authorities 
quoted in the preface (al-Mas^^Udl, al-TCsI, Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-MarrIku§hl)i the Kharlda is only a 
plagiarism from Djamil al-Funun wa-Salwal al- 
Mahzun of Nadjm al-Din Ahmad b HamdSn b. 
Shabib al-Harranl al-Hanbali who lived in Egypt 
about 732 (1332). Several orientalists have trans- 
lated fragments or given extracts with translation 
De Guignes, Hylander, Tomberg, Mehren, etc 
The Kharlda was publ. at Cairo in 1276, 1280, 
1289, 1292, 1300, 1302, 1303, 1309 

Btb Itogr ap hy , Ibn lyas, Bada^i^ al-Zuhui 
ft Wak^^ al-Duhury Bulak 1311^ li 60, Broc- 
kelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lilly 11. 131 sq. 

_ (Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

IBN WA^IL, Djamal al-DTn AbU ^Abd AllAh 
Muiiammad b. Salim, an Arab historian, 
bom in 604(1207), was at first a teacher in Hamat, 
was summoned to Cairo in 659 (1261) and sent 
to Sicily by Baibars on a mission to King Man- 
fred. He spent a considerable lime there and com- 
posed outlines of logic called al-Emperurlya which 
is however known in the east as Nukhbal al-Fikar 
fi U-Manfik, On his return he became chief ^adl 
and professor at Hamat where he died in 697 
(1298) He is the author of a history of AiyCbids 
called Mufarri^ al-Kurub fi Ahhbat Banl Atyub 
and a history of the world entitled al-Ta^rlkh 
(Vol. I, from the creation to the death of Hasan, 
in the British Mus., sec a Descr. Lisl of Arabic 
MS. acquired since 1894, p. 33, Or. 6657). 

Bibliography*. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Lilt.. 1. 322 sq.y and the works given there; 
Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien 
und SizilUny li. 154. 


IBN YA^SH, whose full name was Muwaffa^: 
al-DIn Abu ’l-Ba^A^ Ya'I§h b. AlI b. Ya'Tsh 
al-HalabI, also known as Ibn al-$Ani', an 
Arab grammarian, born at Halab on the 
Ramadan 553 (28 sept. 1158). After studying 
grammar and HadXth in his native town and in 
Damascus, he intended to go to Baghdad to study 
under the grAmmarian Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn al-An- 
barl [see al-anbArI, n®. i). When in al-Mawsil he 
heard of the death of this scholar, he remained 
some time there to study Hadith. He then re- 
turned to Halab where he devoted himself to 
teaching. According to Ibn |Challikan [q. v.], who 
heard him in 626-7, was considered an au- 
thority in the field of Adab. Besides a pLashiya 
on Ibn lijinni’s commentary on the Ta^rif of al- 
Mazinl he wrote a very full commentary on al- 
Zamakhshari's al-Mufasjal to whom he often op- 
posed his own views; the latter work was edited 
by G. Jahn (Leipzig 1882 — 1886). 

Ibn Ya'lgh died on 25^^ LljumadS I 643 (i8^*^ 
Oct 1245) Halab and was buried there in the 
Ma^^am IbrShfm 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, N®. 843; al-Suynti, Bughyat al-WiPdly p. 
419; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, li. 304, vi. 
39, Brockelmann, Gesch d arab. Lilt yi. 2^*j sq. 

(C. VAN Arendonk). 

IBN YAMlN, AmIr FAjaiR al-DIn MahmUd 
B AmIr YamIn al-DIn Muhammad, a Persian 
poet, was bom in FaryUmad, Khurasan. His father, 
an eminent scholar of his time, came to KhurSsfin 
during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Khuda 
Banda (703 — 716=1304 — 1316) and was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the high opinion of the 
famous wazir IGiwadja 'Ala^ al-Din Muhammad. 
Ibn Yamin was a disciple of Shaikh Hasan. He 
spent his life as a panegyrist to the SarbadErs of 
Khurasan (737 — 783 = 1337 — 1381) and died in 
745 (* 344 )- 

Among his compositions his Kifal are well- 
known. They have been printed in Calcutta and 
also translated into German by Schlechta-Wssehrd 
under the title of '^Ibn yemins Bruchsluche'\ 
Vienna, 1852 Stuttgart 1879. 

Bibliography DawlatshSh, p. Alash- 
kaday p. 16; Haft Iklinty N®. 770; Sprengei, 
Cat Libr. of the King of Oudhy p. 433 sq^y 
Eth^, Cat. India Office Libr.y N®. 1230-31 ; 
Rieu, Cat Pers. Mss. Br. Mus.y p. 825l>, 871a 
and Suppl.y N®. 261 II and 107. 

__ (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

IBN YUNUS, whose full name was Abu ’l- 
Hasan 'AlI b. 'Abd al-RahmXn b. Ahmad b. 
YUnus al-SadafI al-Mi§rI, was according to al- 
Battani and Abu * 1 -Waf&^, probably the greatest 
Arab astronomer. His father, AbU Sa^d ^Abd 
al-RahmSn b. Ahmad also called Ibn YUnus, was 
a notable historian and traditionist, and died in 
Cairo in 347 (958-9). The year of our astro- 
nomer’s birth is not known but he died in Caifo 
on the 3»’fi ShawwSl 399 (May 31, 1009); he is 
said to have beeh skilled in other branches of 
learning than astronomy and astrology and to have 
also been a good poet. Ibn miallikSn quotes 
several stories from contemporary authors of his 
peculiarities which were chiefiy manifested in his 
dress. His principal work is the HSkiml Tables 
(al-Zidi al-kabif al-LfUkimi) begun about 380 (990) 
by order of the F^K^mid al-*^AzIz and completed 
under his son al-HSkim shortly before the authors* 
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death. They are unfortunately no longer completely 
preserved. There are portions in Leiden, Oxford, 
Paris, the Escorial, Berlin and Cairo. Caussm has 
published and translated a few chapters from these 
tables in the Notices et extraits des manuscrits de 
la Bibliothlque nationals^ Vol. vii. p. 16 — 240, 
which contain observations of eclipses and con- 
junctions of planets by older astronomers and by 
Ibn YUnus himself. The latter’s principal object 
was to test and improve the observations of his 
predecessors and their statements on astronomical 
constants, in which the excellently equipped ob- 
servatory on the Mu^}:aitam rendered him valuable 
service. In spherical trigonometry he was the first 
to propound the prosthapherical formula 

cos ^cos b \ \ cos (^ + ^) + cos j 

which before the invention of logarithms was of 
great value to astronomers as it transformed the com- 
plicated multiplication of trigonometrical functions 
expressed in sexagesimal fractions into an addition. 
He also showed great skill in the solution of 
several difficult exercises in spherical astronomy 
with the help of orthogonal projection of the 
celestial sphere on the horizon and the plane of 
the meridian. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Kiftl (ed. Lippert), 
p. 230; Ibn IQjallikan (Cairo, 1310), 1 375, 
transl. M. Guckm de Slane, 11. 365; v Braun- 
muhl, Vorlesgn. uber Gesch. d. Trtgonom. 

1. 61 — 63, Delambre, Htst. de Pas Iron du 
moyen-dge.^ Pans 1819, p. 76 sq ^ Suter, Ab- 
handlgn z Gesch d. math Wtssensch , x. (1900), 

77—79. (H. Suter ) 

IBN ?AFAR, Hugjejat al-DIn AbU 'Abd 
Allah Mubiammad b. AbI Muhammaii al-SakalI, 
an Arab scholar, born in Sicily but brought up 
in Mecca (according to SuyUti also born there), later 
returned to Sicily and died m 56$ (1169) at Ha- 
mSt. On the model of Kallla wa^Dimna he com- 
posed the collection of tales called Sulwdn al~ 
Mula^ ft ^Udwan aUAtb^ and dedicated to the 
ruler of Sicily, AbU 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi 
’ 1 -KSsim (pr. Cairo 1278, Tunis 1279, Beirut 
Turk, transl. by Kara IGiaUlzade in Berlin (Pertsch, 
nO. 445) and Vienna (Fliigel, n® 382), pr Con- 
stantinople 1285; Italian by Amari, Florence 1851, 
1882; English from the Italian, London 1852 
The author prepared two versions of the book, 
most mss., editions and translations contain the 
second of the year 554 (1159)* Another less known 
work Inb^ Nu^aba^ al^AbticP deals with cele- 
brated children (pi. Cairo 1322) and also exists 
in a second abbreviated edition. 

For his further literary activity, see the authori- 
ties mentioned below. 

B ibliogr ap hy\ Ibn KhallikSn , Wajaydt.^ 
ed. BUlak, 1299, i. 660; de Slane, 111. 104 sqq.\ 
al-SuyUtl, Bu^at aPfVu^a/^ p. 59; Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte etc., i. 351 tq*\ Chauvin, Bi- 
bliographic des Ouvrages arabes.^ 11. 175 
with copious references and a statement of the 
contents of the Sulwdn al-Mulcf\ Amarf, Biblio- 
teca arabo-sicula.^ p. 681 sqq.\ Schreiner in Ztit- 
schrift dtr Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesells*^ xlii. 
625 sqq*), 

IBN ZAIDUN, Abu ’l-WalId A^mad b. 'Abp 
AllXh b. A^mad b. GhXlib b. ZaidUn, one of 
the most celebrated poets of Muslim 
Spain and minister lo the Arab Emirs of Seville, 
He belonged to a famous family of the Arab 


tnbe of MakbzUm and was bom at Cordova in 
394 = 1003. Left early an orphan, he was given 
the best teachers by his guardians and soon dis- 
tinguished himself among his fellow pupils. At 
the age of twenty he already composed poems 
which made him fampus. 

Our poet became involved in the politics of 
his country through the civil wars of the Omayyad 
pretenders and the attempts of the Cordovans to 
expel from their city its Berber rulers. His origin, 
the position of his family, and particularly his 
ambition induced him to take a part. After the 
retreat of the Berbers he was therefore to be 
found m the retinue of Abu ’ 1 -Hazm Ibn gjah- 
war, the chief of the Cordovan oligarchy. 

A violent love for the poetess WallSda, of a 
princely family, brought him into conflict with a 
powerful rival, Ibn ‘AbdUs, the minister of Abu 
* 1 -Hazm Ibn ]^ahwar. Ibn Zaidun wrote threat- 
ening poems gainst his rival and held him up 
to ridicule in % letter that has become famous. 
The latter denounced him as having secretly worked 
for a restoration of the Omayyads and he was 
thrown into prison. From here he wrote tender 
poems to WallSda and pressing appeals, in which 
he defended himself, {o his friends. One of the 
latter, Abu ’ 1 -Walld, thh son of Abu ’ 1 -Hazm, suc- 
ceeded in getting him out of prison. But Wallada 
had finally abandoned him for Ibn ^Abdns. 

After an involuntary exile in which he unceas- 
ingly poured reproaches upon his lady friend, 
Ibn Zaidun returned to Cordova on the death of 
Abu ’ 1 -Hazm Ibn Djahwar and threw m his lot 
with the latter’s son and successor Abu ’ 1 -Walld. 
He served him as ambassador at several Muslim 
courts in the neighbourhood of Cordova. But his 
ambition was his downfall. For some unknown 
reason he was disgraced a second time, had to flee 
from Cordova, and lived in Denia, Badajoz, and 
Seville successively. 

His fame as a poet, his literary abilities, and 
his knowledge of Muslim conditions in Spam, 
which he had acquired during his work as an 
ambassadoi, gained him a reception at the court 
of the Emir of Seville, al-Mu^^tadid At first he 
was only secretary to this ruler but later became 
his first minister After the death of al-MuTadid, 
his son and successor, al-MuTamid, retained the 
poet in the same office and made use of him for 
the conquest of Cordova which now became the 
capital. 

But Ibn Zaidun’s popularity aroused the envy 
of several people at the court, particularly the 
poet Ibn ^AmmSr [q. v ] , al-MuTamid’s favou- 
rite. A not directed against the Jews in Seville 
gave the plotters an opportunity of getting Ibn 
Zaidun sent there, to restore order. The poet set 
off to the great disappointment of the Cordovans 
who weie very proud of their fellow-citizen: his 
family followed him soon after. But the aged Ibn 
Zaidun was seized by a fever and quickly carried 
off. He died on Radjab 15 463 (April 17-18 1071) 
and was interred in Seville. The news of his death 
caused great grief in Cordova and the whole town 
went into mourning. 

Ibn ZaidUn was not only an excellent poet, but 
he was also a distinguished letter-writer and it is 
as such that he is particularly famous in the 
history of Arabic literature. His lettcirs are not 
all published. The best known are: 

I. The letter to Ibn ""Abdtts. It is valuable for 
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Arabic philology in as much as it contains many 
allusions to £acts, which are only known through 
it and through the commentary, which Ibn Nubata 
(d, 768 = 1364) wrote on it under the title Sarh 
al-^UyUn fi Risniat Ibn ZaidUn (Bulsic 

1278, Alexandria 1290, Cairo 1305). This letter 
was published by Reiske with a Latin trans- 
lation (Leipzig 1755)* 2. The about equally im- 
portant letter to Ibn Cjahwar was published also 
with a Latin translation by Besthorn (Copenha- 
gen 1889). 

Extracts from Ibn Zaidun’s poems were given 
by Weijers (Leiden 1831), de Sacy (Journ. As,^ 
XII, 508 al-Ma^|cari, AnalecUs\ manuscript 

extracts and the biography of Ibn Zaidfin by Ibn 
BassSm (Ms. Bibl Nat. Pans, n®. 3322) and TmSd 
al-Din al-IsfahSni (ibid. n®. 3330). 

On the bibliography cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab, LtUeratur^ i. 274 sq, (A. CoUR.) 

IBN ZUHR, th e patronymic of a family 
of Muslim scholars who flourished in Spam 
from the beginning of the to the beginning of 
the xiiith century a. d. They had migrated from 
Arabia and traced their descent from ^Adnan [q. v.]. 
Their descendants gradually became scattered over 
the whole of the Iberian peninsula from Xativa 
(^jafn ShStiba) in southeastern Spam where they 
first settled. 

1. The ancestor of the Spanish line was called 
Zuhr. His biographer, Ibn al-Abb5r, gives him the 
name al-Iyadi, because he traced his descent from 
lySd, son of Ma'add, son of 'Ad nan, who was 
regarded as one of the founders of the Arab race. 
According to Ibn Khalhkan, Zuhr al-IySdl had a 
son named Marwfin, the father of AbU Bakr Mu- 
^mmad, who was the first to take a prominent 
place among his contemporaries. He was a jurist, 
celebrafed for his learning and piety, eloquence 
and liberality, and died at the age of 86 at Ta- 
lavera (Talbira) in 422 = 1030-1031. 

2. AbTJ MarwXn 'Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
B. Marwan b. Zuhr, son of the preceding, was 
a celebrated physician, who practis^ in KairawSn 
and later for a long time in Cairo. Returning to 
Spam he settled in Denia (Daniya) where the 
ruler Mudjahid heaped honours upon him and 
took him to his court. From there his reputation 
spread through all Spam and he is said not only 
to have been a clever physician but also a learned 
jurist. Ibn Abl U^ibi'a reports that he moved 
from Denia to Seville, where he died leaving a 
considerable fortune. On the other hand Ibn Khal- 
likSn assures us on reliable authority, that he died 
in Denia which he had never left. 

3. Abu *l-'Ala’ Zuhr b AbI Marw'an ‘^Abo 
al-Malik b. Muhammad b. MarwAn, son of the 
preceding, is usually called Abu ’l-'Ala^, which since 
the middle ages has been corrupted into the variants 
Aboali, Abuleli and Ebilule, and in combination 
with Zuhr the forms Abulelizor and Albuleizor. 
Abu ’1-^Alfi^ adopted a medical career and received 
an excellent technical training from his father 
and Abu ’l-‘^Aina^ al-Misrt. Ihe accuracy of his 
diagnosis was marvellous. Among his pupils we 
may note the poet AbH ^Amir b. YannaV. The 
study of belles lettres and Tradition took him to 
Cordova where he enjoyed the instruction of the 
most celebrated teachers and soon won a con- 
siderable reputation, which attracted for him the 
attention of al-Mu'tamid, the last ^AbbSdid ruler 
of Seville. The latter took him to his court, over- 


whelmed him with honours, and restored to him 
his grandfather’s estate which had been confiscated. 
After al-Mu'taraid had been dethroned by the Al- 
moravid YUsuf b. Tfish^ln in 484 = 1091 Abu 
’l-'Ala'' found an opportunity to show his gratitude 
to his former patron. But he soon went over to 
Yusuf b. Tashftn, who gave him the rank of vizier, 
so that in Latin translations of the middle ages 
his name [is often prefixed by the Spanish foim 
Alguazir. According to Ibn al-AbliUr, Abu ’l-'Ala’ 
died in Cordova His body was taken to Seville 
and interred there in 525 = 1130-1x31. WUsten- 
feld maintains, on the authority of Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, 
that he died in Seville. _ 

4. AbU MarwXn "Abd al-Malik b. Abi ’l-'Ala^ 
Zuhr, son of the preceding, usually called Abu 
Marwan b. Zuhr, corrupted by mediaeval copyists to 
Abhomeron Avenzoar or simply Avenzoar, was 
born in Seville. The date of his bn th is not given by 
the biographers, but a few equations place it ap- 
proximately between 484 =1091 and 487 = 1094. 
After receiving an excellent education in literature, 
law and theology, his father taught him medicine. 
He soon became equal m knowledge to his teacher 
and distinguished himself by his original experiments 
in therapeutics. Like his father he was at first in the 
service of the Almoravids and later of the Almo- 
hads. Averroes [v. ibn Rushd] was on intimate terms 
with him and considered him the greatest physician 
since Galen, but was not his pupil as many insist. 
On a journey through North Africa Avenzoar suffered 
many indignities from 'All b. YUsuf, the governor 
of Mariakush^ for some unknown reason. The lat- 
ter even had the doctor imprisoned and he makes 
some bitter allusions to the event in his works 
On the death of ^All b. Yusuf b. Tashffn and 
the overthrow of the Almoravids by the Almo- 
hads, Avenzoar went over to 'Abd al-Mu^min and 
had no cause to repent of his action. He was 
given rich presents and like his father before him 
received the rank of vizier. Among his works may 
be mentioned the Kitab al-Iktt^Ud ft I^lah al- 
Anfus wa U-Ad^sad^ which he composed by order 
of and on lines laid down by the Emir IbrShlm 
b. Yusuf, and especially his chief work, the Kttab 
al-Tatsir fi d~Mudawctt wa 'l-Tadblr^ which he 
wrote at the instigation of Averroes Avenzoar 
exercised a considerable influence on European 
medicine, which lasted till the end of the xvii'b 
century, owing to the translations of his books into 
Hebrew and Latin. From the theoretical point of 
view, like Galen, he championed the theory of 
humours, but m practice considered experience the 
most reliable guide. In him we find not only 
original views on established facts, but new con- 
tributions to knowledge also such as the descrip- 
tion of the mediastinal tumours and the abscess on 
the pericardium, diseases which had not been previ- 
ously mentioned. He was the first Arab physician 
to recommend tracheotomy. Artificial feeding eithei 
through the gullet or through the rectum was 
not unknown to him and he explains its working 
with much skill. The erroneous view taken by 
several writers that Avenzoar was a Jew has been 
challenged by Stcinschneider (Arch, fur pathoL 
Anatomic (Berlin 1873, p. 115) and WUstenfcld 
(Gesch, der arab. Aerzte etc., p. 89) and finally 
clearly refuted by G. Cohn (Avtmoar^ sa vie et 
ses auvres^ p. 34 sqqJ). After a meritorious career 
devoted to work and good deeds, Avenzoar died, 
like his father, of a malignant tumour at Seville in 
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557 = 1161-2, He left a son and a daughter and 
was buried outside the Victory Gate. 

5. AbU Bakr Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Malik b. 
ZuHR, son of the preceding^ known as al-Hafld, 
the “grandson”, born m 504=1110-11, died in 
595 = 1198-9, was likewise a distinguish^ physi- 
cian but more of a practical man than a writer 
of medical works, although a treatise on diseases 
of the eye is attributed to him. Almost unknown 
in Chnstian Europe, he had a very high reputa- 
tion among the Muslims of Spam and Africa, 
although this was due less to his activity as a 
doctor than to his deep learning in all branches 
of Arab literature and to his poems of great 
delicacy of sentiment. The Almohad Caliph Ya^^l^ub 
b. Vnsuf al-Mansilr summoned him to Africa to 
his court, appointed him his physician, gave him 
rich gifts and showed him great honour but thus 
aroused the jealousy of the vizier AbU Zaid ^Abd 
al-Rahman b. YudjSn. The latter had the physician 
and his niece who was very skilled in gynaecology 
and midwifery treacherously poisoned during their 
stay in Morocco. The Caliph preached his funeral 
sermon and he was buried in the garden of the 
Emirs. He left a son and a daughter. 

6. AbU Muhammad ^Abd AtxAh r. al-HafId, 
son of the preceding, born in 577 = 1181-2 at 
Seville, was an excellent physician, trained m the 
school of his father. The Almohad caliphs al- 
MansIIr and al-NSsir successively took him to their 
court and heaped honours upon him. Like his 
father he was also murdered by poisoning and 
died in 602= 1205-6, being only 25, on a journey 
to Marrakush at Ribat al-Fath (Rabat). His body 
which was buried there was later exhumed, taken 
to Seville and buried there outside the Victory 
Gate along with the remains of his ancestors He 
left two sons AbU Marw 5 n 'Abd al-Malik and 
Abu ’l-^Ala Muhammad, both o^ whom lived in 
Seville; the younger was also a physician and had 
a sound knowledge of the works of Galen. 

Bibliography Gabriel Cohn , Aven- 
zoar^ sa Vt£ et w (Paris, Leroux 1 91 1) , 

id.. La Tedhktra d'Ahii '/-^Ala^ (Paris, Leroux, 
1911); Joh. Freind, Opeta omnia medica (Lon- 
don, John Wright, I 733 )» Hadjdji ^alifa. 
Lexicon Bibliogi aphicnm et Encyclopaedicum^ ^d. 
Fliigel (London 1842), Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, 
al-Anba^ ft Jabakat al-A^ilfba^ (Cairo, pr 
Wahbiya, 1299 A. H. [1882]); Ibn al-AbbSr,a/- 
ed. Codera {^Bibhoth, Arobico^Hispana^ 
iv , Madrid, 1886); Ibn al-Abbai , Kitab al~ 
Takmila li-Kitdb al-^ila^ ed. Codera , as the 
'^‘CompUmeniutn libri assilaE' (^Bibliolh. Aiabtco- 
Hispana^ v. vi., Madrid, 1887-^1889), NO. 255, 
855, 1691, 1717; Ibn lUiallikan, Kitab Wa- 
fayat al-A'^yan^ ed. WUstenfeld, N®. 683; Lu- 
cien Leclerc, Histoire de la Midecine arabe 
(Paris, Leroux, 1876); WUstenfeld, Gcschtchte 
der arabischen Aerzte und Naturforschei (Got- 
tingen, 1840). (Gabriel Colin). 

IBRAHIM, the Biblical Abraham, was, according 
to the Kurban (SUra vi. 74), the son of Azar, which 
name is appaiently to be derived from Elazar, the 
name of his servant (cf. S. Fraenkel in Zeitschr, 
d, Deutsch, MorgenL Gesellsch., Ivi. 72)- The Bi- 
blical names of Abraham’s ancestors: Tfin^i b. 
NfihUr b. SarUgh b. ArghU b. FSligh b. 'Abir b. 
Shaiikh b. Kainan b. Arfakhshad b. Sam b. NCh 
are found in al-Tha^labl, p. 44) and Ibn al-Athir, 
I. 67, and this genealogy agrees perfectly with 


Genesis xi. 10 — 21 and Chronicles^ i. 12 — 27. Kai- 
nSn alone seems to have been inserted from Genesis 
V. 12. Born in 1263 after the Deluge or 3337 
after the creation (al-Iha'Iabi, /. c.) — a combin- 
ation of the dates given in Genesis v. 3 — 10 and 
xi. 10—25 however gives the birth of Abraham 
291 years after Noah or 1918 after the creation — 
he at once undertook his mission of preaching a 
holy war against King NamrUd. His mother ‘UshS’ 
had to take refuge in a cave at KQthS where he 
first saw the light of the world (al-Iha^labl, /. r. ; 
Tabari, 1. 256; Zamakhsharl, i. 172; Baidawi, i. 
133; Ibn al-Athlf) l 96; Yakut, s. V. Ku^a; al- 
Bakrl, p. 485 ; al-MukaddasI, p. 86 ; B'^ba b’Sthra^ 
91a; Maimonides, Dalalat al-H^irtn^ chap. 29). 
For bad dreams had induced NamrUd to have 
pregnant women watched and their newborn sons 
killed. The slayers visited Ibrahim’s mother to 
examine her before the pains of childbirth had 
come upon her. They examined her body on the 
right and the chilli hid on the left; they sought 
It on the left and it fled to the nght so that they 
had to depart after doing nothing (al-Kisa^i, p. 1 15 — 
120). The story in the Sefer Hayy'&s}iar (section 
Noah) that Tcrach was ordered to hand pver Abra- 
ham to be executed and in his place delivered 
up the son of a handmaid has its origin in Mus- 
lim tradition While still quite a child (^Talmud 
Nedarim^ 32) an experience gave him the know- 
ledge of Allah which is mentioned in the Kurban 
VI 75 — 79. When he had left the cave and was 
coming to his father’s hou*??, night fell upon him 
and he saw a star. He said “That is my Lord”* 
But when it set, he said: “I do not love those 
that set” * He saw the moon rise and said : 
“That is my Lord*” As it also disappeared, he 
said. “Verily, if my Lord does not guide me, 

I shall become one of those that go astray I” 
When he saw the sun rise, he said. “That is my 
Lord, he is the greatest!” When it also set, he 
said. “O my people, I am free from your idolatry 
See, I turn my face to the creator of Heaven and 
Earth*” etc We also find these stories in the He- 
brew book, ^ebet Musar (Smyrna 1729), p. 109 — 
III, and Sefe*' Hayyashjir {NoaK), Of the various 
legends (in al-Tlia*^labi, p. 45 — 47, and al-Kisa^, 
p. 125—140) which describe Ibrahim’s wars with 
Namrud and which also found a way into later 
Rabbinical literature (Jellinek, Beth Hammtdt 1 
25 — 34, Sefer Hayyasjyar [Noali]^ Sefer Eliyahu 
zotd^ ch. 25, and Ptrke de R, £/., ch. 32) the 
foilowing may find a place here, which are based 
on Kur'^an xxi. 59—67, as well as on Genesis 
Rabbh^ section 38. One day his fellow tribesmen 
left the town to offer sacrifices to their Gods. 
Ibrahim pretended to be unwell and remained in 
the town. Armed with an axe he went to the 
temple of the gods where tables were laid with 
food. He said. “Why do ye not cat?” and struck 
off the hand of one, the foot of another and the 
head of a third. He put the axe into the hand of 
the biggest and placed various dishes before him. 
When the people of the town saw this on their 
return, they accused Ibrahim of the deed. He 
answered: “Verily, the biggest of them has done 
this; ask them, if they can speak” They said: 
“You surely know that they cannot speak”. He said : 
“Do you, disregarding Allah, worship what can 
neither help nor harm you ^ Fie upon you and your 
worship of idols!” Thrown into a limekiln as a 
punishment he left it unharmed after being three or 
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seven days in it (al-Iba^bi and al«Kis 5 ^ 1 ^ /. f.). 
Namrnd was completely defeated and Ibrfihtm with 
his followers set out for Palestine being now called 
Mam Allah, “the friend of God” (al-Kisfi^I and 
al-lhaHabi following yesaias, xli. 8, S&ahbaih 137^ 
Mcnnh^th 53) In Egypt his beautiful wife SSra 
was taken before Fir^awn {Genesis^ xii. 10—20, 
ablTia^labi, p. 44, Tabari, 1, 225, Ibn al-AthIr, i. 
72). She said he was her brother so that he might 
not be slain on her account. She was not telling 
a he, as he was her brother in the faith. When 
FirSwn tried to touch her, his hand was paralyzed 
and restored again when he had sent her back. 
In Saba^ in Palestine he dug a well of fresh 
clear water. Being molested by the inhabitants he 
had to go away whereupon the water dried up 
{Gcmsts, XXI, 25 — 30, al-Iha'labl and Ibn al-Athtr, 
/. r.). The people hurried after him to beg him 
to return. But he refused and gave them seven 
goats {Genesis xvi, 30) with instruction to place 
them at the well; the water would flow then again. 
When a menstruating woman had drunk from 
the well, the water entirely disappeared. In his 
I20‘b year he circumcised himself ( al-llia*labi , 
p. 59). He died at the age of 175 and was buried 
in the family tomb at KhabrUn [cf. the article 
AL«KHAL!l]. On the day of the Resuriection, he 
will take his place at the left hand of AllSh and 
guide the pious into Paradise (al-Xha^labi, p. 60, 
cf. Genesis R,, Par. 48). 

Bib liogr ap hy sd-JliaHabi, Kt^a^ al-Anbtya^, 
Cairo 1312, p. 43 — ^47, 59 sq., al-Kisa^, /Ctsa^ 
al^AnbtylP, p 128 — 145, 153, Tabari, AnnaUs, 
i. 220 — 225 5 Ibn al-Ajilr, 1. 67 — 98; Grun- 
baum, Betlrdge, p. 122 — 130, Eisenberg, Abra- 
ham in der arab, Legende, 1912; Weiss, Leben 
Abrahams, Berlin 1 91 3 [contains a fragment from 
al-Kisfi% which seems to be of very late origin 
and differs in many respects ftom the original.] 

Q. Eisenberg.) 

Sprenger {Leben und Lehre des Mohammad, 11. 
276 sqq^ was the first to pomt out that the figure 
of IbrShim in the Kur^Sn has a history before he 
finally develops into the founder of the Ka^ba. 
This thesis was further expounded by Snouck 
Hurgronje as follows (Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 
20 sqqJ)» In the older revelations (Sura h. 24 sqq , 
XV. 5 sqq., XXX vii. 8 1 sqq., vi. 74 sqq., xix. 42 
sqq,, xxi. 52 sqq., xxix. 15 sqq) he is an apostle 
of God , who has to admonish his people, like other 
prophets. IsmS^ll is not yet connected with him. 
At the same time it is emphasised that Allah had 
not yet sent an admonisher to the Arabs (xxxii. 
2; xxxiv. 43; xxxvi. 5); Ibrahim never appears 
as the founder of the KaTia and the first Muslim. 

In the Medina Soras on the other hand, Ibrahim 
is called Hantf [q. v.] Muslim, the founder of the 
“religion of Ibrahim”, whose palladium, the Ka^ba, 
he founded along with Isma^il (ii. 118 sqq., iii. 
60, 84 etc.). This alteration is explained as fol- 
lows. Muhammad had appealed to the Jews in 
Mecca; in Medina it was soon shown that they 
seceded from him. Muhammad was therefore forced 
to find other support; he therefore ingeniously 
created the new role of the patriarch; he could 
now be independent of contemporary Judaism by 
appealing to the Judaism of Ibi^hlm, which was 
aim the precursor of IslSm. When Mecca again 
becaoie prominent in his ideas, Ibrfihim at the 
same time became the founder of the sanctuary 
there. (A. J. Wensxnck.) 


IBRAHIM b. ^Abd AllXh, son of the gn 
grandson of ^All, ‘^Abd Allah b. al-^asan [q. 
was brought up with his brother Mul^ammad [q. 
in the expectation of one day becoming Cali 
They therefore considered the ^Abbastds as usuiq 
and with all the more justice as before the 
of the Omayyads, AbS DjaTar is said to have p 
homage to Muhammad as Caliph. The brotl 
were therefoie no little danger to him and 
Caliph he sent officers to search for them, so t 
they were forced to wander from place to pi 
%with many dangerous adventures in order to rem 
concealed. Muhammad finally went to Medina j 
Ibrshfm to Basra to advertise their cause. Althoi 
the project was by no means ripe, Muhammad foi 
himself forced to appear openly as a rebel 
Ramadan 145 (Nov. 762), which, in spite of 
misgivings forced his brother to do the same 
Basra. His situation was at first not unfavoural 
Sentiment in the ‘^Iralp was strongly ^Alid i 
Abu I^a^far, who was staying m the unruly to 
of Kufa, had sent the most of his troops to 1 
dTna or elsewhere. Ibrfihim seized the state treas 
and equipped armies, which captured al-Ahv 
Ffiris and Wfisit for him. But soon there arri 
the depressing news that his brother in Med 
had fallen on Rama 45 n 14 = 6 Dec. 762, wh 
resulted m the Caliph now being able to send 
general 'Isfi b MUsfi from Medina to the 'Ir 
Ibrfihim, who had left Basra to attack Kilfa, i 
*Isa at Bfikhamra south of Kufa on the 15th J 
*l-KaMa (14 Febr 763). Ibrahim’s troops were 
first victorious, but then the battle turned and 
himself fell, struck by an arrow. His head 1 
cut off and sent to the Caliph. Ibrfihim, who ^ 
48 years old, was better fitted for the dangers 
an adventurous wandering life than for the ti 
of conducting a revolution Like many of 
family he was personally brave, but his charac 
was weak, he had a dreamy and somewhat s 
sual nature and above all had inherited the fs 
faculty of the ^Allds for rejecting good advice t 
following an unreflecting and ruinous course. 

Bibliography , Tabari, ed, de Goeje, 
^43 W passim, 282 — 319, 416, 532, Frag 
hist arable,, ed. de Goeje, p. 230 — 256; Mas^i 
Les prairies (For, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
190 — 202 , Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, ed. To 
berg, V. 390, 398, 408, 420, 428—437 ; N 
deke, Sketches from Eastern History, p. 120 j 

(Fr. Buhl. 

IBRAHIM B. ADHAM b. Man§Ur b. YazId 
DiXbir (AbU IshS^) al-TamImI Al-'IbjlI, 
famous ascetic, was a native of BalU|. 1 
dates given for his death, which is said to hi 
occurred while he was taking part in a naval 
pedition against the Greeks {Hilyat al-Aivliy 
Leiden MS., i. 188), range between 1 60 and 1 
(776 — 783). Some verses composed on this 
casion by the poet Muliammad b. Kunfisa of K 
(died 207 = 822), whose mother was the sister 
Ibrfihim b. Adham, praise his asceticism, the no 
Iity of his* character, and his personal coun 
and refer to “the Western tomb”, al-^iadath 
gjharbi, in which he was buried {AgkSni, xii. l 
7 sqq,). According to one account, he was bur 
at A fortress in Ram (YfiVUl) edited 

WUstenfeld, iii. 196, 14). The fact that after 
conversion to $Qfism he migrated to Syria, wh 
he worked and lived by his labour until his dea 
is established by many anecdotes related in I 
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^ilyat aUAwHy^. He is reported to have said to 
‘Abd AliSh b. Mubarak, who asked him why he 
had left “I find no joy in life except 

in Syria, where I flee with my religion from peak 
to peak and from hill to hill, and those who see 
me think I am a madman or a camel-driver”. 

The Soft legend of Ibrahim b. Ad ham is evi- 
dently modelled upon the story of Buddha (see 
Goldziher, A Buddhtsmus hatdsa az Iszlamra^ sum- 
marised by T. Duka in yourn, Roy, Astat Soc , 
1904, p. 132 5 qq\ Here IbrShlm appears as 
a prince of Balkh who, while hunting, was warned 
by an unseen voice that he was not created for 
the purpose of chasing hares or foxes; wheieupon 
he dismounted, clad himself in the woollen garment 
of one of his father’s shepherds, to whom he gave 
his horse and all that he had with him, and 
“abandoned the path of worldly pomp for the 
path of asceticism and piety” (for other accounts 
of his conversion, see Goldziher, loc at ^ and 
Fawdt al-Wafaydt,^ Bulak, 1283 A H. , 1. 3, 19 
sqq,). The anecdotes and sayings of Ibrahim, as 
recorded by his eailiest biographers, show that he 
was essentially an ascetic and quietist of a prac- 
tical type; we look in vain for any traces of the 
speculative mysticism which developed in the fol- 
lowing century. Like many of the ancient Suits, 
he look every precaution that his food should be 
‘lawful’ in the leligious sense of the woid He 
did not carry the doctrine of tawakkul to the 
point of refusing to earn his livelihood, on the 
contrstry, he supported himself by gardening, reap- 
ing, grinding wheat, etc. While he approved of 
begging, in so far as it incites men to give alms 
and thereby increases then chance of salvation, 
he condemned it as a means of livelihood. He 
said. “There are two kinds of begging. A man 
may beg at people’s doois, or he may say, ‘1 
frequent the mosque and pray and fast and wor- 
ship God and accept whatever is given me\ This 
is the worse of the two kinds. Such a person is 
an importunate beggar”. A trait far more chaiac- 
teristic of Indian and Syrian than of Moslem as- 
ceticism appears in the story that one of the three 
occasions on which Ibrahim felt joy was when he 
looked at the fui garment that he was wearing, 
and could not distinguish the fur fiorn the lice, 
because there were so many of the latter (al-Ku^airi, 
Risala^ Cairo, 1318 A. H , p. 83, 1 . 25 sqq?^. As 
examples- of his mystical sayings the following 
may be quoted “Poverty is a tieasuie which God 
keeps in heaven and does not bestow except on 
those whom He loves”; “this is the sign of him 
that knows God, that his chief care is goodness 
and devotion, and his words aie mostly woids of 
praise and gloiification” In answer to Abu Yazid 
al-DjudhSmY, who declared that Paradise is the 
utmost that devotees hope to obtain from God 
hereafter, Ibiahim said. “By God, I deem that 
the greatest matter, as they consider it, is that 
God should not withdiaw from them His gracious 
countenance”. Although such ideas mark the tran- 
sition from asceticism to mysticism, we cannot 
regard. IbrShIm b. Adham as one who had crossed 
the border-line. The keynotes of his leligion are 
renunciation of the world and self-mortification, 
and in these he finds the fullest peace and joy, 
not in the ecstasy of contemplation or the en- 
thusiasm of self-abandonment. (Nicholson.) 

[An Arabic romance of IbrShIm b. Adham, trans- 
lated from the Turkish of Darwiah Hasan al-Rvlml 
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and abridged by Ahmad b. YHsuf SinSn al-Kar«- 
mfinl al-DimashVl (d. 1019 = 161 1) is preserved 
in Berlin (cf. Brockelmann, Gesck, d, arab, Lut,^\\. 
301 ; survey of contents in Ahlwardt’s Verz,\ 
and a manuscript having the title Slrat al^Sul(an 
Ibrahim b, Adham tclllf al--Darwi$i hasten al-’RUml,^ 
is mentioned by Habib al-Zaiyat, Khaz^tn aFKutub 
fi Dwtasjik wa^Pawahlha,^ p. 39, N®. 130, 2. A 
versified Wall Allah Adham is contained in Ms. 

Gotha, Peitsch, Dte arab /fw., n®. 2752. A romance 
of Ibrahim has been versified in Hindustani by 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan (Husain) Muhammad, under the title 
Gulzar^t Ibrdhtnt (Mirat 1865, hth. Lucknow 1869, 
Cawnpore 1877, cf. J F Blumhardt, Cb/. 
stam printed Books Brit, Mus p. 2x6;^rcinde 
Tassy, Hist, de la Lttt. htndouie et hindoustanie \ 
1 1 01) There exists also a Malay romance of which 
the following summary is given by Dr J. J. 
de Hollander, Handletdtng bij de Beoefemng der 
Maletsche Taal~ en Lettet kttnde,^ ed Breda, 
1893, P' 34 ^* “After a prosperous reign of some 
years, bultan lbi;^him, prince of ^Irak, decides to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and charges the 
most trustworthy of his viziers with the govern- 
ment iQ his absence. Having arnved in Kufa, 
Ibrahim becomes acquainted with Sitti Saliha, the 
daughter of Sharif Hasan. He marries her, but 
soon leaves her m oidei to continue his journey 
to Mecca Twenty years later, his son Muham- 
mad Tahir, who was bom from this marriage, 
betakes himself to Mecca to visit his father, who 
had been uninterruptedly engaged in devotion in 
the holy mosque Sultan Ibrahim, being determined 
to renounce the world for ever, gives his son his 
seal ring, by which he may vindicate his right to 
the thione of and bids him go to that coun- 

tiy. The son obeys and is acknowledged by the 
vizier as the legitimate ruler. He does not desire, 
however, to take the reins of government and ab- 
dicates in favour of the vizier, on whom he be- 
stows all the treasures left by his father.” The 
Malay romance exists in two recensions, a shorter 
(ed. with Dutch transl by P. P Roorda van Eysinga, 
Levensschets van Sulthan Ibiahtem^ vorst van 
Etrakh,^ Batavia 1822, ed. of text with notes by 
D. Lenting , Geschtedems van Sulthan Ibtahtem,^ 
zoon van Adaham^ vorst van Irakh,^ Breda, 1846, 
new ed. by A Regensburg, Batavia, 1890, in 
Latin transcr., ibid 1901) and a longer one; the 
latter is said to have been translated from the 
Arabic of a certain Hadiami shaikh, named AbU 
Bakr (cf. Ph. S van Ronkel, Catalogus der Ma- 
Ictsche Handschrijten van het Baiaviaasch Ge- 
nootschap^ pp. 120 — 122, N®. 117 — 122 = FVr- 
hafideltngen van het Baiaviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen ^ vol 57) Stories of 
IbrShTm b. Adham, in part agreeing with the 
published text, are also found in the Bustan al- 
SatHtln (composed m Atjeh 1040= 1630-1), Book 
iv Ch. i. (cf. H. N. van der Tuuk in Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-^ Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned- 
Indte,^ Ser. hi, i. 424 sq ^ N®. 17; do, Mahtsch 
Leesboek^ The Hague, 1868, p. 40 — 8; van Ron- 
kel, 0, c, N®. 55) and in the Javanese works Zzw- 
mas (?) Salatin (Br. Mus., cf. G. Niemann, InlH- 
dmg tot de kennts van den Islam^ p 479) and 
Nawawiy cf. J. H. G. Gunning, Diss. Leiden 1 881, 
xxi. sq,\ A. C. Vreede, Catal, van de Javaan^ 
sche .... Handschr, der Leidsche Umv.'Btbl,,^ p. 
303, N®. 221. Poetic adaptations in Javanese have 
been made by P. P. Roorda van Eysmga (Am- 

28 
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stcrdam 1843) and C. F. Winter (Batavia 1882, 
1908), the latter from prose by F. L. Winter 
(Semarang 1881); cf. Vreede, o, c. ^ p. 216 
There are also versions of the story in Sunda 
(pr. Batavia, 1859 and 1888; cf. H. H. Juyn- 
boll, CataL van tie Malei^che en Soendaneesche 
Handschr. der Leidsche Umv,^Btbl ^ p. 320 sqq,^ 
N®. 381-2; StippL^ p. 34 sq.^ 63), and in 
Buginese (transl. from the Malay ; cf. B F. Mat- 
thes, Kort vosiag aangaande , . . Makassaarsche 
en Boegmeesche Handschr,^ p 32, 95). 

(C. VAN Arendonk.)] 
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IBRAHlM B. al-Aghlab (184 — 196 = 800 — 
812), founder of the semi-indcpendent 
dynasty of the Aghlabids, was the son of 
al-Aghlab b Sslim b. ‘^Ikal al-Tamimi, a native 
of Marw al-Rudh who had governed Ifrikiya after 
the departure of Ibn al-Ash'ath in 148 a. h and 
had been killed two years later in the revolt of 
al-Hasan b Harb In 179 (795) Ibrahim received 
the governorship of the Zab, When the mistakes 
of the governor Ibn Mukatil had roused the people 
against him, who finally (183 = 799) expelled 
him, Ibrahim came to his assistance, and after the 
restoration of order, cleverly made himself so in- 
dispensable to Harun al-RashId, that the Caliph, 
on Harthama’s advice, left him in possession of 
Ifrikiya on payment of a tribute of 40,000 dinars 
while Egypt was freed from the subvention of 
100,000 dinars which she paid annually to Ifrl- 
^nya This change took place on the 12’h Dju- 
mSdS II 184 (July 9, 800) Following Spain and 
the Maghrib, Ifrikiya in turn separated from the 
'Abbasid empire. Egypt was soon to follow The 
new prince began by building a new capital to 
replace Kairawan this was al-^^AbbasIya [q. v ]. 
A year later he received ambassadors from Char- 
lemagne (801), who brought from Afiica a number 
of relics; this was presumably not the only object 
of their journey and it may be supposed that 
Charlemagne was seeking an ally against the Omai- 
yads in Spain. In 186 (802) IbrShlm suppressed 
a rising of Hamdis al-KaisI in TOnis; in 189 
(805) another broke out m Tripoli, the inhabitants 
of which drove out the AghlabI governor SufySn 
b. al-Mada^ Hardly had this been terminated by 
an amnesty 194 (809) when a more serious rising 
took place in the very centre of Ifrikiya. ‘Imran 
b. Musljalid al-Rabf (Ciahabi has MaJ^id instead 


of Mudjalid, V. Fagnan, Ibn al-Atllr, Annalts^ 
p. 158, note I, p. 173) and Kuraish b. al- Ta- 
msl were at its head. Ibrahim was besieged for 
a whole year in aVAbbSsIya. Money sent by the 
Caliph bought off the rebels and ^Imran retired to 
the Zab, where he lived till the death of Ibrahim 
without being disturbed. Tripoli was again the 
scene of a revolt in 196 (8n) in the course of 
which it was pillaged by the Khaii^ji Huwara. 
The rulei sent his son ‘Abd Allah at the head 
of an army and after an initial success the latter 
was foiced to fight against the Kbaiidjls from Ta- 
hert (Tagdemt) led by their Rustam! imam ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman [q. v.] The town 
was besieged by them, and the assault had begun 
when the news came that Ibiahim had died on 
the 2ist ShawwSl 196 (5^^ July 812) at al-Kairaw5n. 
‘Abd Allah, eager to seize his heritage, made peace 
with ‘^Abd al-Wahhab by abandoning to him the 
whole of liipolitania, except Tripoli, as well as 
the districts of Kastiliya and Djeiba. 

Btbttographyi al-Baladhurl, Futuh al- 
Buldan (ed de Goeje), p 233-4; Anonymous, 
Kitab al-Uyun (in 13e Goeje and de Jong, 
Fragmenta histoncorum arabicoi um\ p. 302 sq , , 
Ibn al-Athlr, Kamtl (ed. Tornberg), vi. 96, 
106 — 8, 113, 132, 163, 187 sq, (trans Fa- 
gnan, Annates du Alaghieb et de V Espagne^ 

pp. 149, 156—160, 162, 167 j?, 173, 175 

Ibn ^Jdhiiri, Hntoire de V A frtque et de V Espagne 
(ed. Dozy), 1 81 — 84, 86 (trans. Fagnan, i 

108 — 1 16), Abu ’1-Mahasm, al-Nuf^um^ 1. 488, 
511, 528, 532, Ibn Khaldun, Kttab aFlbar^ vi. 
1 13, Htstoire dcs Berberes^ transl. de Slane, 1 
225, Hist, de VAfnque et de la Sicile (ed. and 
transl. Desvergers, Pans 1841), p. 31, 33—36 of 
the text, p 81, 83,94 of the transl., al-Nuwairl, 
m the appendix to Vol. 1, of the transl of the 
Htstoire des Berberes^ p. 397 — 403 , Aba Za- 
kailya, Chromque ^ transl Masqueray (Algers 
1879), p 12 1 — 6, al-Shamakhi, Ktldb al-Styai 
(Cairo, n. d), S. 1 59 — 24 1, Ibn Abl Dinai, 
Mfinis (Tunis 1286), p 47, Eigenhard, Anna- 
tes Francorum^ ad ann 80 1 ; Reinaud, Inva- 
sions des Sarraztns en Fiance (Pans 1836), p. 
1 17, Fouincl, Lcs Berbers^ 1. 407, 411 — 415, 
440 — 453, 458 — 460 (RenE Basset.) 

IBRAHtM, AbU IshAk b. Ahmad, ninth 
rulei of the Aghlabid dynasty Although 
he had solemnly sworn to his dying brothei Mu- 
hammad Abu ’1-Ghaianik to recognise his nephew 
Abu Tkal, he seized the throne on the death of 
his brother on the 6‘*‘ Ujumada I 261 (= i6di Fe- 
bruary 875) with the acquiescence of the people of 
al-Kairawan He was famous for two veiy different 
leasons: his taste for building and his ferocious 
cruelly. He built the Kasr al-Bahr at al-Rakkada and 
placed along the coast a number of towers {nia- 
karts) to signal nocturnal attacks, which has led 
other buddings to be wrongly attributed to him. 
He waged wars notably against al-^ Abbas, who 
rebelling against his father Ahmad, the first TQ- 
lOmd ot Egypt, marched against Ifrikiya in 266 = 
879-880. After defeating the Aghlabid troops under 
Muhammad b Kurhub at the Wadi Wardasa, he 
was held up at first by the siege of Labda and later 
by that of Tiipoli. The Abadis [q. v.] of the Djebel 
Nefusa, led by their chief Ilyas b. MansUr came 
to the help of the towm and destroyed the army 
of al-‘ Abbas who fled to Egypt (267 = 880-1). A 
rising of the Berbers of Ifrikiya cost the life of Mu- 
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hammad b. Kurhub (Ehu ’l-Hidjdja 268 = June-July 
882) and was only suppressed by Ibrahim’s son Abu 
VAbbas. The latter having completely defeated 
the Neftisa was sent to Sicily where Syracuse had 
been taken in 878 Ibiahim followed latei and 
in Radjab 289 = July — August 902 by ordei of the 
*^Abbasid Caliph, seized Taormina, then ciossing 
the strait began to besiege Cosenza. He died of 
dysentery duiing the siege on the 19^1 Dhu ’l-Ka'da 
289 = 26^‘‘ Octobei 902. His body was taken to 
Kairawan where he was buried on the I’t Mu- 
harram 290 = 51^1 December 902 All the histo- 
rians unanimously accuse him of cruelty and quote 
numerous examples e. g the mas5»acre of the 
mawlas, the inhabitants of al-Rakkada and of Tunis, 
the murder of his physicians, ministeis, pages, 
his son Abu ’1-Aghlab, and his eight brotheis, on ac- 
count of imaginary feais. He created a bodyguaid 
of negroes whom alone he tiusted and who were 
the instruments of his cruelties 

Btblto gr ap hy . Ibn al-Athir, Kamil (ed. 
Tornbeig), vii 195 — 198, 222 sq ^ 225, 258, 
349 — 35 1 1 360; Ibn 'idhan. Hist, dc VAfrtquc 
et dc VEtpagne.^ 1. 109 — 117, 123 — 127, Ibn 
^aldOn, Hist, dc VAfnque et de la Stale (ed 
and transl Des vergers, Pans 1841), 1 ext p 55-- 
60, transl p 126 — 244, Costa-Luzi and B. 
Lagumma, La Cronaca Suula- Saracen a (Palermo 
1890), p. 32 — 39, al-^amakhi, Kitab al-Styar 
(Cairo n. D.)> p* 225 (according to Ibn al- 
Ra^Ik), al-Ma^rizi, JKhitat (Cano 1290), 1.320, 
al-Nuuairl, app. to vol. 1 of the Hist, des Ber 
bhes.^ tiansl de Slane, p. 398 — 403, Aman, 
Btbhoteca arabo-sicula.^ passim; do., Storia dei 
Musulmam dt Sicilia.^ 11 72 — 93, Ibn Abi 

Dinar, Mtints.^ p 49 , for the Gicek sources 

cf. Muralt, Essat dc chi ouographic byzantine 
(Petersburg, 1897), p 456 ry , 460, 477 ry , 
480, Fournel, Les Berbeis, 1 523 sq 525 — 

529, 539, 558 sq, 563-ti',57i— 583, A Mullei, 
Der Islam, \. 548, 552 sq., 555 fy , 558, 560, 
596. (KfcNE Bassei.) 

IBRAHIM II Ahmad, the youngest son of 
Ahmad I, was bom on the 12'^^ Shawwal 1024 
(4^11 November 1615) and succeeded his biother 
Murad IV (died 16' ^ ShawwSl 1049 = 8‘'' P’ebr 
1640) on the throne as I9^h Ottoman sultan 
His brotheis, ^Osman II and Murad IV reigning 
before him, had kept him in stiict seclusion, and 
he grew up in awe of then machinations and in 
continual fear of a violent death, being on the whole 
of a delicate constitution , all this contrived to 
render him absolutely incapable of governing a 
great empne Dining the first yeais of his leign 
he therefoie left the government in the hands 
of the able vizier Kaia Mustafa By the treaty of 
Szon (15th March 1642) the latter lenewed the 
peace with Austiia, he reconquered the fortress 
of Azow, and among some minor disturbances 
he suppressed the dangeious insurrection ofNasuh- 
pashazade (^1642) At the same time he kept 
a watchful eye on the financial system of the 
country, and he greatly impioved it by reforming 
the currency, by limitation of the expenses of the 
State, and by a stiict collection of the taxes. Aftei 
four years he fell a victim to court intrigue, and 
was beheaded on 2i"^ l)hu ’1-KaMa 1053 (31^^ 
January 1644). The Sultan, who indulged in the 
delights of haiem-life as none of his predecessors 
or successors ever did, wa? now absolutely under 
the sway of his odalisks and favourites, particu- 


larly the notorious Dnnnc^n Khddja Husain, an 
Ignorant softa from Zafranborlu, who cured Ibra- 
him from his fits of faintness by his magic charms 
and thereby won unlimited control over him. The 
State levenues were dissipated to humour the 
foolish w'hims of Ibrahim and his court, offices 
and ranks weie given by favour and for gifts 
1. e m proportion to the bribes given. The result 
was an uninterrupted series of changes of grand 
viziers and ministers. 

Such was the wretched state of affairs when on 
the 28 Sept. 1644 Maltese corsairs seized a con- 
voy of pilgrims neai Karpathos, among them was 
the Sultan’s Kyslar Aghast Sumbul with his riches 
and his retinue, bound for Cairo whither he had 
been banished. The Sultan resolved to be revenged, 
and as his favouiite, the Yusuf, had already 

been inciting him against Venice, the Sultan un- 
dertook an expedition against the Republic. With- 
out a declaration of war a strong Turkish army 
was landed in Crete fh June 1645 and took Canea. 
In the following year Rhethymo fell, while the 
siege of the strong fortiess of Candia continued 
to diag on. In the meanw’hile the Turks were 
repeatedly defeated m Dalmatia. All this roused 
the Sultan’s wrath to such an extent, that he 
resolved to massacie all Christians, at least all 
Franks residing in his empire This plan failed on 
account of the opposition of the Shaijdi al-Islam. 
This war, which was to last for 25 years, weakened 
the country to utter exhaustion , nevertheless it 
did not allow the Sultan to interfere with his 
dissolute conduct d he immense sums spent for 
the foolish luxury of the Seiai rose disproportiona- 
tely , in ordei to provide the necessary money, 
new heavy taxes were imposed on the people. At 
last the public lage broke foith openly, at the 
head of the insurrection weie the Janissaries assisted 
by the ‘^ulima and the ^aikh al-Islam. The 
Grand Vizier Hczilipaie Ahmad Pasha fell the 
first victim of the infuriated mob Next came the 
Sultan Ibrahim who was dethroned on the i8‘h 
Radjab 1058 (8^’‘ August 1648) and confined in 
the Cinilikoshk, where he was strangled a few 
days later by the executioner When IbrShim 
ascended the throne, he was the only living male 
offspring of the house of ^Osman , on his death he 
left foul sons and thus became the founder of 
the dynasty again, the only thing history places 
to his credit. 

Bibliography' IladjdjI Khalifa, Fadhlike.^ li 
220 — 330, 339 sq , Na'^ima TcPrikh.^ 1. 697, 11. 
171 , Raivdat al-hbiai p 610 sqq , Afuneij/^tm- 
baiki.^ ill. 679-— 693; Solakzade, p. 766 — 773, 
EwliyS, Stya hat-name i. 267 — 277, 355 ? the 
same, Tiavels etc, 1. I, 146 — 151, Rycaut- 
Knolles, History etc., p. 49 — 79 , v. Hammer, Ge- 
schichte des O^mamschen Retches.^ v. 295 — 4545 
Zinkeisen, iv 530 — 802, Ranke, Die Osmanen 
und die Spanische Monarchic tm xvi. u. xvtt 
yahrh iv. 64 — 71 (J. H. Mordtmann). 

IBRAHlM B. 'Al!. [See al-shTrXzT.] 
IBRAhIM b. HilXl. [See al-sabP], 
IBRAH!M b. Kjhalid [See abB xHawr.] 
IBRAHlM B. al-MahdI, an ‘'AbbSsid, bom 
at the end of 162==: July 779 His father was 
the Caliph Muhammad al-Mahdl, his mother a 
negress named Shikla. When the Caliph al- 
Ma^mlln, who was then in Maiw, appointed the ^Alid 
^Ali al Rids successor on the end of Ramadfin = 
24^k March 817, disturbances broke out among the 
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followers of the ‘Abbasids At the end of Dhu 
*1-Hiiiidja = July ^*7 they proclaimed al-Ma^mQn’s 
uncle, IbrShlm, Caliph under the name al-MubSrak 
(“the blessed”) and on the 5^^ Muharram 202 = 
24th July 817 he publicly appeared in the mosque 
as ruler His reign did not last long however The 
troops soon rebelled because he could not pay them. 
After order had been restored in the army, Hira 
und Kufa fell into his hands, but on tlie 26^!' 
Radjab = 7^^ February 818 his generals Sa^Id b. 
SgdjQr and '^Isa b Muhammad were defeated at 
Wasit by the governor Hasan b. Sahl and had 
to retire to Baghdad. ‘TsS soon went over openly 
to the enemy and the other generals began se- 
cretly to work for al-Ma^mun. When the latter 
came back from KhorSsgn, Ibrahim could no longer 
hold out, but had to abandon his claims in the 
middle of Dhu ’1-Hidjdj^ 203= June 819 and on 
the 15th Safar 204= August 819 al-Ma^niGn 
entered Baghdad. Ibrahim henceforth lived in re- 
tirement. He was arrested m 210 = 825-826 but 
pardoned in a few days. He died in RamndSn 
224 = July 839 at Surr-man-ra^a He had not the 
gifts of a ruler, but he uas a man of refined 
tastes who was especially interested in music and 
singing. 
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Ibn ^alhkan (ed. Wustenfeld), NO 8 (Transl. 
de Slane, 1 16 sqq ), Ibn Khaldun , ^Ibar^ 
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271 sq.\ A Muller, Der Islam tm Morgen- und 
Abendland,^ 1. 504 , Muir, The caliphate,^ 

its Bise^ Decline,^ and Fall (3'^ed) p 495, 
502 sqq, (K. V ZlttersiIen) 

IBRAHIM b. Mas'Dd, twelfth Ghazna^Md 
[See Ghaznawips, 11 156^ sq], 

IBRAHIM 6. Muhammad b. ‘^AlI b. ^Abd 
AllXh b. al-^Abbas>, brother of the two first 
^Abbasid Sultans, al-Saffah and al-MansUr, born 
in 82 = 701-702. His father who, according to 
the usual statement, died in Dhu ’1-Ka‘^da 125 = 
August 743, was the founder of the secret ^Ab- 
bGsid propaganda and shortly before his death made 
over to his son Ibrahim his right to the 'AbbSsid 
imamate. In the following year the latter sent 
Bukair b. MahSn [q. v.] to Marw where he informed 
the J^orgsanians of Muhammad’s death and pro- 
claimed Ibrahim his successor After Bukair’s death 
in 127 = 744-745 AbQ Salama al-Khallal [q v.] 
was appointed plenipotentiary of the ^Abbasids. 
Like his father, Ibrahim himself lived in al- 
Humaima, a place south of the Dead Sea, while 
Kufa was the centre from which the invisible 
threads of the energetic propaganda ran Kho- 
rasSn was a particularly fertile soil for the acti- 
vities of the ^Abbasid emissaries, and in 128 = 
745-746 AbG Muslim was appointed leader of the 
secret agitation there. In the following summer 
the long prepared rebellion broke out and on the 
ghgwwgl 129 = X5‘*' June 747 the first ^Ab- 
bSsid service was held in Sikadhandj. In the same 
year the Caliph Marwgn II had Ibrfihim captured 
and brought to Harran, his then residence, and 
the latter soon afterwards died there According 
to some, Ibrftblm was put to death by order of 
MarwSn. 

Bibliography*, 'fabarl, li. lii., see Index; 
Ibn al-Athlr (cd, Tornberg), v, 191 sqqr^ Ya^- 


kGbl (ed Houtsma), ii. 393—433 > Itm al-Xik- 
al-Fahbrl (ed Derenbourg), p. 186 sqq,\ 
^ahrastSnl (ed. Cureton), i. 114, 145 (Haar- 
briicker’s transl., i. 173, ax8); van Vlotcn, Dt 
Opkomst der Abbasiden,, pp, 68 5 qq,\ Wellhau- 
sen, Das arabtsche Reich,^ p. 312 sqq, 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.] 

IBRAHIM bey, one of the most pro- 
minent of the last Mamlttk amirs of 
Egypt. He was brought to Egypt as a Circas- 
sian slave and passed into the possession of Mu- 
hammad Abu ’1-Dhahab, the favourite MamlGk of 
^All Bey [q, v.]. He manumitted him and married 
him to his sister (cf. al-Djabarll’s statement under 
the 4‘ti Rabi' II X2i6). In 1182 (1767-8) he was 
appointed one of the 24 Beys, in xx86 as Amir 
al-Hadjdj he led the Egyptian pilgrim caravan to 
Mecca On his return the dispute between Muham- 
mad Abu ’1-Dhahab and ^All Bey had already been 
decided in favour of the latter. During the few 
years of his brother-in-law’s rule his prestige 
must have increased consideiably. In 1187 he was 
Defterdar, in 1189 he remained in Cairo as Shaikh 
al-Bilad while Muhammad undertook his expedi- 
tion to Syiia and when the latter died at ‘^Akka, 
Ibrahim as his nearest relative inherited his great 
wealth and influence With Murad Bey, another 
Amir of Muhammad’s house, whom the troops 
had chosen as their leader, he shared the rule 
over Egypt so that he took over the civil rule as 
^aikh al-Balad 1 e Loid Mayor of Cairo, while 
Murad took control of the army. The predomi- 
nating position of these two is clear fiom the 
number of their MamlQks According to Volney, 
who was in Egypt in X783, Ibrahim Bey had 600 
Mamluks, Murad Bey 400, the other Beys between 
50 and 200. That this division of power lasted 
was mainly due to Ibrahim Bey’s complaisance 
and love of peace. He probably dealt warily 
with the impulsive Murad Bey so that serious 
differences only aiose between them in 1198-9. 
Their joint rule lasted till the French expedition 
to Egypt in 12x3 (1798), although it was twice 
mteriupted when Israa^il Bey, the most influential 
amir of the house of ‘^All Bey, came into power. In 
1191 he was only able to hold out for six months, 
in 1201 (1786) he was again made Shaikh al-Bilad 
by the Tuikish Kapudao (Kaptan) Pasha (Admiral) 
Hasan The object of the latter’s expedition to 
Egypt was to strengthen the power of the Porte, 
the influence of which had sunk to a minimum 
since the days of IbrShim KatkhUda and particu- 
larly under ^Ali Bey Although IbrShIm and Murad 
in whom Hasan Pasha saw the chief culprits, had 
to leave Cairo they did not dare openly to chal- 
lenge the authoiity of the Porte’s envoy, the latter 
however had to leave the rule of Egypt in the hands 
of the Mamlaks, Even after the depaiture of Hasan 
Bey, which was hastened by political complica- 
tions with Russia, Ismael was able to retain his 
post of Shaikh al-Bilad. Not till a pestilence had 
earned him and other amirs off in 1206, could 
Ibrahim and Murad return to Cairo. They received 
an amnesty from the Porte and henceforth again 
shared the government of the country. 

During the French advance of 1213 (1798) 
Ibrahim awaited the result of the fighting at the 
Pyramid on the east bank of the Nile at Shubra 
and BQlak. He ordered the ships at Baiak he 
burned to make it difficult for the French to cross 
the Nile. After the battles of Kbanka and l^liblya 
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he succeeded in escaping with his train to Syria. 
He stayed at Qhazza and retired to the north-east 
when Bonaparte sent an expedition to Palestine. 

Ibrahim returned to Egypt with the army of 
the Grand Vizier YDsuf Pasha. When duiing the 
battle of Heliopolis Nasnh Pasha, whom the Porte 
had designated governor of Egypt, entered Cairo 
in Febr. 1800, Ibiahim Bey was with him. He 
left the town with the Turkish troops when the 
French were able to hold it. He declined any 
rapprochement with the French, while Murad Bey 
made peace with them and leceived the governor- 
ship of Upper Egypt. He died soon afterwards of 
the plague in April 1801. 

After the final evacuation of the town by the 
French in June 1801, Ibrahim Bey was again 
appointed Sh^^ikh al-Bilad by the Grand Vizier 
but soon afterwaids on the Oct. 1801 he was 
thrown into prison with the lest of the Mamluk 
amirs by older of the Poite, who thought it a 
favourable oppoitunity to dispose of the Mam- 
laks. The English foiced the imprisoned Mam- 
lOks to be handed over to them Ibrahim Bey 
thus succeeded in reaching Uppei Egypt. From 
there in the next few years he repeatedly nego- 
tiated with the Turkish governor of Egypt, Khus- 
rew Pasha When the latter was driven from Egypt 
and the Albanian chief Tahir, who had been ap- 
pointed kd^rriniakam, was muidered, Muhammad 
^All summoned Ibrahim Bey to Cairo in April 1801 
and gave him the office of Shaikh al-Bilad to 
prevent Aliimad Pasha, the goveinor designate of 
Djidda, w’ho was passing thiough Egypt at the 
time, establishing himself there The influence of 
the aged Ibrahim Bey was ceitainly not veiy great 
and he must have seen that he was only a tool 
in the hands of Muhammad ^AU In any case, he 
developed a great distrust of Muhammad ^All* 
he probably saw through the latter’s policy of 
making use of the Mamluks when it suited him- 
self, while he took care not to allow them to 
become too powerful and continually sow'ed feuds 
among them. The coup de mam which Muham- 
mad ‘^Ali attempted on 13'b March 1804 against 
Ibrahim and ‘^Othman al-BaidisI, MurSd’s successor, 
failed in as much as both escaped imprisonment 
by flight. Ibiahim never again leturned to Cairo. 
During the massacre of the MamlOks on the 18- 
igih August 1805 he was at Tura with his son 
MarzIIk and inflicted heavy losses on Muhammad 
^Ali’s tioops there. His attempt to unite the Mam- 
Ifiks in a common struggle with Muhammad ^All 
failed owing to the dissensions among them and 
Muhammad’s skill in always winning to his side 
several of the most influential MamlUks by flat- 
teiy and gifts of honoraiy offices. Ibrahim declined 
an attempt at reconciliation made by Muhammad 
'All in 1809, saying that too much blood had 
flowed between them. Owing to Ibrahim’s efforts 
the MamlGks in 1810 w'eie a powder against which 
Muhammad 'All did not daie to take open action. 
But by stratagem he succeeded in biinging most of 
the Mamluks to Cairo. Heie honouis w’ere heaped 
upon them and thus they were secured. They 
thus fell into the trap prepared by Muhammad 
'All and were massacred in the citadel on March 
1811. Ibrahim Bey with a few others had not 
trusted Muhammad 'All’s assurances. He remained 
on the southern frontier of Egypt and thus was 
saved. He spent the last of his life at Don- 
gola with the remnants of the Mamluks ^‘in the 


land of slaves where they sowed millet and lived 
on it and clothed themselves in robes such as 
slave dealers wore there, till finally in Rabi' I 
1231 the news of his death reached <'airo” (I)ja- 
barti). His widow who in 1811 had been al- 
lowed to seek and bury her son MarzU^^s body, 
received permission from Muhammad 'All to bring 
Ibrahim’s body to Cairo. It arrived there in Ra- 
madan 1232. 

Bibltography\ The chief authority is Eja- 
baiti’s Chronicle al’^AtHar fiH-TarUd^tm 

wa U-Ak]ihar (Bulak 1 297, often reprinted, trans- 
lated as MeivetlUs Biographtques et Historiques^ 
9 vols , Cairo 1888 — 1896), from 1190 there is 
frequent mention of Ibrahim Bey. The life comes 
after the events of the year 1231; C. F. Volney, 
V oyage en Syne et en Egypte pendant les annees 
^7^4 ^7^S<t Pans 1 786 etc., Chapt. vi. — 

ix ; Histotre sctentifique et militatre de V Expedi- 
tion frangatse en Egypte^ 10 vols., Pans 1830—36 ; 
A. A. Paton, A Htgtory of Egypt Revolution from 
the Period of the Mamelukes to the death of 
Mohammed Ah^ 2 vols, London 1863, 1870. 
The article “Ibrahim Bey” by P. Ravaisse 111 
La Grande Encychpidie^ Tome xx p. 519. 

(P. Kahle ) 

IBRAHIM PASHA is the grandson 

of a Geoigian who adopted Islam and the son of 
Mehmed Remzf, who at the time of his death was 
piesident of the Constantinople city council 
Enianeti Meij^hsi) IbrShim Hakki Pagfia was bom 
on the 22'^'^ Shawwal 1279 ~ April 1863 in 
the Be^ik-Ta^ quarter of Constantinople From 
1877 to 1882 he attended the school of admini- 
stration {Mtlklye Mektebi) in Constantinople and 
took particular advantage ot the lectures of Meh- 
med Muiad Bey (History), Portukal MikS'll Efendi 
(Finance) and Ohannes Efendi (economics) Pass- 
ing out of the school with brilliant success he 
became a translator in the Yildiz palace of Sul- 
tan ‘^Abd al- Hamid from 1883 to 1894. Through 
his literal y and scholarly activities he obtained 
the professorship of history at the age of 23 in 
the Constantinople school of Law {ffukuk Mek- 
tebi) to which soon afterwards in 1888 the chair 
of constitutional law {hukUk-t styasiye) was added. 
Ibrahim Ha^kl’s professorship of history lapsed in 
1891 In place of it he was given in 1892 the 
chair of administrative law in addition to that 
of constitutional law, and in 1893 that of inter- 
national law in the school of Law also. Being a 
brilliant orator and a comparatively bold critic he 
w^as able to attach students to himself — and 
what was more important — also to interest even 
non-Turks and non-Muslims in the welfare of 
the Ottoman empire. On Sept. 12 1894, Ibra- 
him HakVl was appointed legal adviser {hukul: 
musjmwyry) to the Sublime Porte. The Grand 
Vizier Mehmed Sa’^id Pasha m 1901 or 190a 
wished to appoint him undersecretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but the Sultfin did 
not approve. HakkI Bey distinguished himself in 
the office of legal adviser which he held till 
1908, and acted as member or president of over 
30 commissions which discussed the conclusion 
of treaties or disputed questions of law. Being a 
linguist he was twice sent on mission to Europe 
by 'Abd al-IJitrold and twice to America. When 
the Turkish constitution was re-established in 1908 
IbrShlm HakkI once plunged into the political 
arena, championed extremely modern views^ and 
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took the bold step, during the shoit time he held 
the portfolio of Minis»tci of Education in 1908, 
of confirming in office only a bundled of the five 
hundred officials in the central offices. Soon after- 
waids he held the Ministry of the Inteiior for a 
short time. His great zeal horrified the back- 
ward officials so that he soon had to letire from 
these offices He still continued to hold his legal 
chairs till in 1909 he was appointed ambassador 
to Rome. Having already for a long time been 
the candidate of the Committee of Union and 
Progress on Jan. 12 (Schulthess, Jan, 10) 1910 
he was given the rank of vizier and then pro- 
moted Grand Viziei Ibrahim Hakki pioved him- 
self in the field of politics a distinguished orator, 
a man of striking, well-marked convictions which, 
however, lacked the elasticity usual and perhaps 
necessary in the east. In alliance with the Young 
Turks he held the office of (.rand Vizier foi 21 
months and was a rigoious opponent of the Al- 
banian and other separatist claims As a result 
of Italy’s declaiation of w'ai against the Porte, 
Ibrahim Hakki’s cabinet resigned on Sept. 29 1911. 

Ihe gieatcst political success of his viziciate 
was the successful operations of the Ottoman 
Chief of Staff, Ahmed Tzzet Pasha, against the 
lebels in the Yemen and in the conclusion of a 
peace with the leadei of the Yemeni Zaidfs, Imam 
Yahya, which was based on religious, legal, and 
in part financial independence This treaty was 
also Ahmed 'Izzet Pasha’s work. 

IbrShim Hakki Pagha’s literary works deal mainly 
with junsprudence and to a secondary dcgiec 
with history His first book was an “Introduction 
to International Law'” (^MeJkkal-i Hukuk-i Duwel) 
and w'as soon followed by an “History of Interna- 
tional l.aw” {Tari^^t Hukuk'i betne \i-Duwel ^ 
Isianbol, 1303 == 1885-6) Both are concise, 
unexceptionable and reliable compendiuins foi uni- 
versity teaching In conjunction with Mebmed 
^Azmi he published about the same time a “Brief 
History {^Mukhte^ar Islam T ar I kh t) v^hich 

was intended for the lower classes of intei mediate 
schools fjiushdtye)^ edition Istanbol 1321 = 
1903-4). Likewise with Mehmed ^Azml he pre- 
pared a “Brief Ottoman History” and then from 
ins own pen a “Small Ottoman History” for elemen- 
tary schools (Istanbol 1301 = 1890). Soon after- 
wards he published his most impoitant historical 
work a “General History” in three volumes from 
the earliest times to the xvi‘Ji century (^Tattkh~i 
Istanbol,, 1305 1306=1887-8 and 

1888-9). There is nothing original in any of these 
works. 

IbrShIm Haul's most valuable work is his Ad- 
ministrative Law f^Hukuk-l Idare^ ed. Istan- 
bol 1308= 1890-91, 2'»d 1312= 1894-95) in two 
volumes octavo. The work deals for the first time 
with a many branched and complica ed subject 
in a masterly fashion It still far surpasses all 
similar compilations. He has also prepared a 
number of unpublished works, which his activi- 
ties devoted for twenty years to education and 
politics have not yet allowed him to publish. 

B tbliogr ap hy » Schulihess’ Eiuopdtscher 
GeschichtskaUnder^ N S., year, 1910 (MUn- 
chen 1911), 27*b year 1911 (MUnchen 1912); 
Al^med IhsSn, Newsal-t T^erwet-i FunUn^ Istan- 
bol 1311 = 1893-1894), p 47 — 50, 60; Ismfi^il 
§ubhl ve-Mehmed Fil’ad, Salname-i Thervet4 
FunUn^ Istanbol 1327 =: 1911-12 and 1328 = 


1912-13 , Sa^Id Pasha, Khatyrat^ ii. 2(Der-i Se'adet 
1328=1911), p. 23 sq ; much personal infor- 
mation from Ibrahim Hakki Pagha. 

(K. SOSSHEIM.) 

IBRAHIM KHAN the ancestor of the IbiShim 
Khanzade family, was the son of the Piincess Isinl- 
khan, a daughter of Selim H, by her first marriage 
with the famous Grand Vizier Mehemmed Sokolh 
Pasha who was muidered on the 19'** Sha^ban 987 
Oct. 1579). Tradition relates that he w'as 
concealed by his father at his birth, so that he 
was the first who broke the laws of the house of 
^Osman, according to which all sons of the Princes- 
ses, were to be put to death at birth {Hadlkat al* 
Die7vami^^ 11 38, cp. article damad), likewise 

contraiy to the rule Ahmad 1 appointed him to 
the post of governor general in different provinces, 
as a rev\aid, it is said, for the fact that he had 
presented the Sultan with the property on which 
the palace of his father Mehemmed §6kolh Pasha 
stood, for the building of the gieat Mosque on the 
Atmeidan (haiozzi-Berchet , Relaztone etc., p 181). 
Ibrahim died some time after 1031 (1621-1622) 
and his descendants, the Ibrahim Khanzade, formed 
like the Ewrenbs/adc and the Turklianzade, one ot 
the historic families of the Empire, although they 
never filled important positions in the State ^Ali 
Beg, a giandson of Ibrahim Khan, is one of the 
few mentioned repeatedly by the chromsts (KSshid, 
Ta^fM^ ii 220 vs , Knolles-Kycaut, The Turkish 
History^ p 263, v Ges chic hte d Osm, Reu 

ches^ IK 563, 2696, de la Motraye, Voyages^ 

i 326) About the decline of the 17^^ century, 
the legend arose that the Ibrahim Khanzade w'ould 
succeed to the throne, in case the Osman dynasty 
should die out, and that for this reason the Sul- 
tans w'cre bound to respect the life of all members 
of this family (de la Motraye, o z- , i 261 sq \ 
von den Driesch, Htslort^che Nachricht^ etc , p. 137 *, 
Kantemir, Ottoman llistoy^ p 107; Ludeke, Be- 
schrctbung des Turk Retches^ 1. 292, ii. 63). They 
had their residence in the suburb of Eiyub on 
the Golden Horn, and are still the mtitewelll (ad- 
ministrators) of the Eivkaf of their ancestor Me- 
hemmed Sokolh Pasha (Djewdet, Tcdrikh^ vi. 198) 
Btbliogr aphy besides the w'orks quoted 
m the text see Sidjill-i "^Osmanl^ 1 99; White, 
Thfee Yea?s tn Constantinople^ 11. 307. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

IBRAHIM LODI. The last king of India of 
the house of Lodi [s. Sikandar LodI], came to the 
throne in 1510, and reigned at Agra for about 16 
years when he was overthrown and slam by 
Babul at Panipat in April 1526. He was violent 
and tyrannical, and alienated his nobles who cal- 
led in Babur to help them. He fell, howevei, 
fighting bravely, along with thousands of his Af- 
ghans. Like Harold, he had trouble with his own 
family, before being called upon to encounter a 
foreign foe. His father’s brother, ^Ala^ al-Din, at- 
tempted to dispossess him, first fiom Gudjarat, 
and afterwards fiom Kabul where he got help 
from Babur But Ibrahim defeated his uncle who 
gained nothing by joining the Moghals, 

Bibliography: Ni^am al-Din T^bakat-i 
Akbarl\ Babur’s Memoirs^ tians. Erskine and 
Pavet de Courteille; Elphinstone’s History \ Ta- 
rlbh DlPudl by ‘^Abdullah of which there is an 
account, with extracts, in Elliot, Hist,^ VoL iv, 
434; Ni^mat Allah, Hist, of the Ajghans^T)QxxY% 
translation, p. 70. (H. Bsvs&idge.) 
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IBRAhIM al-MAW§ILI, IbrShIm b. MX- 
hXn b. BahmAn, also known as al-NadIm al- 
Mawsill, one of the most celebrated musi- 
cians of Arab history, a man of Persian origin, 
was born at Kufa in 125 (742) and died at Baghdad 
in 188 (804). He studied music under Persian mas- 
ters, and attained an extraoidinary degree of skill 
both in singing and in the use of the lute. He 
stood in high favour at the ^Abbasid court, under 
al-Mahdl, al-Hadi, and (especially) al-Rashld. His 
son Isha^:, a very learned and accomplished man, 
followed in his footsteps, being a musician and 
composei of fully equal ability, and a prominent 
figure in Baghdad under al-RashId, al-Ma^’inUn, 
and al-Mu'^tasim. Marvellous tales were told of 
Ibrahim’s pioficiency, e. g Agkani V, 41, i — 15 
Two anecdotes concerning him which became 
veiy widely popular aie the stoiy of the singing- 
girls whose house he entered in a basket {Aghanl 
V. 41 jy., al-Ghuzuli, Matali^ al-budui ^ 1. 243 sq , 
Ibn BadiUn, ed Dozy, p 272 sq , and the looi 
Nights [in the two latter cases, told of Ishak]), 
and the story of his visit from the Devil, who 
taught him a wonderful melody ( A ^hani^ v 36 sq . , 
al-Ghuzuli, 1. 241 sq.\ and the jooi Nights [told 
of Ishak]) 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, n^ 9 (Trans, 
de Slane, 1. 20 j^.), A gh anl (i. ed.), v 2 — 49, 
52 — 131 , Fihrtst p 140 — 142, Barbier de 
Meynard, Ibrahim., fils de Mehdi.^ in Journal 
Asiattque 1869, p 201 — 342, vou Kiemer, Cul- 
tmgeschichte des Orients.^ 11 71 sqq , Ahlwardt, 
Abu Nowas.^ P* 13 1 rockelmann, Gesch d 

arab. Litteratur.^ i 78. (C C. Torrfy ) 
IBRAhIM MUTEFERRIIfA (1 e court-stew- 
ard), the first Turkish printer, was bom 
about 1674 in Kolozsvdr (Hungary) of Calvinistic 
parents and, at the age of 18, was taken prisoner 
by Turkish troops, making a raid into Hungaiy 
He w'as brought to Constantinople and sold as 
a slave. He then turned Musalman and occup- 
pied himself with theological studies In 1715, 
the Porte entrusted him with a political mission 
to Pimce Eugen (von Hammer, Geschichtc des 
Osmanischen Reiches.^ vii 193 jy.), Ibrahim was 
next attached to the staff of Francis Rakoszy of 
Transsylvania, the leader of the Hungarian mal- 
contents, who lived as a refugee in Turkey fiom 
1718 — 1735; at the same time, Ibrahim also ful- 
filled the duties of a dragoman of the Porte Early 
in 1737 he was sent as ambassador to Poland 
(von Hammer, op at ^ vii. 480 — 520) and took 
part in the war against Austiia as secretary to 
the artillery corps \^top arabad^ilati). In the fol- 
lowing years we see him interested and entangled 
in the political intrigues of his lime, and specially 
connected with the French ambassador and the 
adventurer Bonneval, (Vandal, Une Ambassade 
/‘tan false en Onent sous Louis -VF, p. 181 ; von 
Hammer, op. at..^ vii. 520 sq viii 43, Pertsch, 
Verzetchn. d, turk. Handschr. Berlin p. 256). 
At the end of Redjeb 1156 (Sept. 1743) the Porte 
entrusted him with the investiture of Ahmed KhSn 
Usmai as of Raitaks in Daghistfin. 

(Subhl, Tarlhk^ f. 221 vs ). He died m 1157 (i 744 )* 
But his chief fame does not lie m his political 
activity; far more important is the part he played 
as founder of Islamic typography. Wi h the help 
of the enlightened Grand Vizier DamSd Ibrahim 
Paih^) and encouraged b^ Sa^id Muharamed, who 
had accompanied his father, Yirmi Sikiz Celebi 


Muhammed, in 1721 on his embassy to the court 
of Louis XV, Ibrahim established the first print- 
ing office in Constantinople, aftei having received 
the authorisation for this by an imperial ferman 
in the middle of Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa X139 (beginning of 
July 1727). The maiden work of this printing office 
was the dictionary of Wankull published in two 
folio volumes on the Redjeb 1141 (3 January 
1729) In October 1734 the work in the office 
was dropped, but resumed after an interval of six 
years, and then stopped altogether in 1155 (1742), 
the office having in all printed 17 books, the in- 
cunabula of Islamic typography, (see exact list in 
V. Hammer, op, cit..^ vn. 583 sqP^. 

Bibliography. J. de Karacson in the Re^ 
viie Histoiique publtee par Vlnstitut cTHistoire 
Ottomane.^ NO 3, 173 — 185, with the addi- 
tions given by B A Mystakides, ibid N® 5 
and 7; Sidjilh ^Osmani.^ i 127; the fer- 
man of the year 1139, in the preface of the 
first print of \V|iikulT, the epitaph of Ibrahim, 
with the chronogiam of the year of his death, 
has been published in the newspaper Sabah 
N® 8505 of the I4'^‘ Dj umada II 1331 

(J H Mordfmann) 

IBRAHIM PASHA, the eldest son of Muham- 
mad ‘^Ali, a great general and viceroy of 
Egypt. He is often described as Muhammad 
^Ali’s adopted son Amina, a relative of his foster- 
father, the governor (corba^t ) of Kavalla in Mace- 
donia, was certainly a divorced woman when Mu- 
hammad ^Ali mairied her in 1787 and it cannot be 
denied that Muhammad ^All had a certain preference 
for his son 'fusun, who died on the 28^*' September 
1816 Theie was ceitainly also a riva^rv between 
Ibrahim and Tusun (cf. Mengin, 11 81 sq.'). The 
year of his biith is decisive, however, and this is 
usually given as 1789, but occasionally also as 1786. 
In the oldei authorities like Djabarti and Mengin 
we find no hint that he was not Muhammad ^Ali’s 
real son. Djabaitl m 1228 (1813) describes him 
as a young man of not yet twenty, which cer- 
tainly does not fit in. On this question cf Gouin, 
p. 151 sq..^ Clot Bey, 1 p. Ixxxiii, Murray, p. vi 
IbiShim played an important part in the history 
of Egypt in the time of Muhammad '^All (cf. the 
article Khedive) He has been called the mailed 
arm of his father and as a matter of fact the 
successes of his father’s policy would have been 
impossible without his mihiaiy achievements. 

When his position in Egypt had been somewhat 
secured, Muhammad 'All in 1805 sent for his 
two sons Ibrahim and Tusiln, and in 1809 for his 
wife and the younger children. Isms'll and two 
daughters. In 1806 IbrShim was sent wnth the 
Kapudan Pa§ha to Constantinople as a hostage 
for the tribute piomised by his father, after the 
departure of the English fleet from Alexandria 
in 1807 the Porte sent him back. In 1810 IbrS- 
hlm became defterdar. After the great massacre 
of the Mamlflks in 1811 he w'as sent by his father 
to Upper Egypt to collect the taxes. He drove 
the remnants of the Mamluks out of the country, 
subdued the Beduins, and restored order and se- 
curity in the country. In his efforts to collect 
money he must often have used very ruthless 
measures. Djabarti gives a terrible account of his 
procedure at the end of his survey of the events 
of 1228 (1813) He remained in charge of the 
administration of Upper Egypt till the beginning 
of 1816. In the meanwhile he had been given the 
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title of Pasha by the Porte in recognition of the 
services of his father (Mengin, ii. 48). 

In 1816 his father sent him to Arabia to make 
a final reckoning with the Wahhabis, against whom 
his brother TOsiin had been fighting successfully 
from 1811 to 1813 and, from 1813 to 1815, Mu- 
hammad ^Ali himself also. After three years of 
heavy fighting the goal was achieved, Dar'^Iya 
[q. V.], the capital of the Wahhabis, was destroyed 
and 'Abd Allah b al Sa'^Qd with his relatives sent 
as prisoners to Egypt (cf. above p. 416'). In De- 
cember 1819 Ibrahim made his tiiuraphal entry 
into Cairo Soon afterwards the Sultfin appointed 
him governor of Dljidda. In the meanwhile, Mu- 
hammad 'All had entrusted his thud son Isma'il 
with the conquest of the SCldan 'I he discovery 
of the ancient goldfields and the capture of slaves, 
who were to form the basis of Muhammad 'All’s 
new army, w'ere the two objects of this expedition. 
Ibrahim Pasha was sent thither with reinforcements 
to support his brother He seems to have gone 
there with veiy adventurous plans (Vaulabelle, 11. 
231), but a severe attack of dysentery forced him 
to return hurriedly to Cairo in the beginning 
of 1822. 

In the years following Ibrahim Pasha took part 
in training the new troops (nizam djedld\ who 
were enti listed to the Fiench Colonel S^ves Ibi 5 - 
him was an industrious pupil of the European 
instructor and the latter under the name of Su- 
laimSn Pasha became his mam support in his 
later campaigns. 

When Muhammad 'All was appointed to con- 
quer the Morea by a firmSn of the Sultan, dated 
January 1824, he sent his son IbiShlm Pasha 
there with an excellent army trained on the Euro- 
pean model and ample supplies of war material 
at the end of July 1824 The capture of Na- 
vanno and his entry into Tripolitsa practically 
brought the Peninsula under his sway. February 
to April 1826 were devoted to the siege and 
capture of Missolonghi. After the mtei\ention of 
the Great Powers had been declined by the Porte 
and Muhammad 'All, the naval battle of Navarino 
took place in October 1827, in which the greater 
part of the Egyptian-Turkish fleet was destioyed 
by the allied fleets of England, France, and Rus- 
sia and finally Muhammad 'All was forced by the 
English Admiral Codiinglon, who appeared before 
Alexandria, to recall his son and the Egyptian 
troops. He arrived in Alexandria on the 
October 1828. 

In 1831 Ibrahim Pagha was entrusted by this 
father with the conduct of the Syrian campaign. 
On Nov. I he arrived with his troops in Palestine. 
After a six months’ siege he obtained the sunender 
of 'Akka on the 27^^ May 1832, after previously 
gaining victories over the Paglja of Tnpolis and 
Aleppo on the plain of Zer'a south of Homs. 
Ibrahim’s march, that followed, through Syna 
and Asia Minor was made possible by his victories 
over the advance guard of the Turkish army under 
Muhammad Pasha of Aleppo at Homs on the 8/9'k 
• July, over the mam Turkish army under Husain I 
Pasha in the pass of Beilan at Alexandretta (29' 
July), and over the Turkish army under Raghld 
Pa^a at Konia (2i*t December) These victories 
showed the superiority of the Egyptian army, 
IbrShlm’g skill as a leader, and the cleverness of 
his policy of uniting the various groups m Syna 
under one banner by the cry of ‘‘hbeiation from 


the Turkish yoke** and in winning to his side 
the influential Amir Bashir of the IJbanon. Ibrahim 
Pasha advanced as far as Katahiya. There on 
May 1833, not without pressure from the Euro- 
pean powers, a treaty was signed between the 
Porte and Muhammad 'All by which Syria and 
'Adana were ceded to the latter Ibrahim received 
from the Sultan the title of moha^il of 'Adana. 
His fathei appointed him to administer the new 
territory a difficult task in view of the varied 
nature of the population of the country. Although 
the lattei weie agreed m then disinclination for 
Tuikish rule, the stiict regime introduced by Ibra- 
him did not suit them either. Risings everywhere 
were the lesiilt and Ibighlm was partially suc- 
cesful m suppressing them by the geneial con- 
fiscation of arms The lecruitmg of the population 
foi mihtaiy service resulted in the emigration of 
gieat numbers to Asia Minoi and Mesopotamia, 
and the commandeering of beasts of burden foi 
military purposes resulted m the decline of agri- 
culture anri trade. Although there was quiet gener- 
ally in the land, the discontent was very gieat 
When the war was begun again by Tuikey in 
1839, Ibrahim on the 24^^ June w'on a decisive 
victory over the Turkish army under Hafiz Pagfia 
at Nizib west of Biredjik and the Turkish fleet 
under Fewzi Pagha went over to Muhammed 'Ali 
The intervention of the powers, whose negotiations 
led to the Treaty of London on the 15^^ July 
1840 (the so-called Quadiuple Alliance), altered 
the situation of things, Ploping for suppoit from 
the Fiench, Muhammad 'Ali declined the demand 
that he should evacuate Syna as far as 'Akka and 
confine himself to the hei editary pas^alik of Egypt. 
No suppoit was given him and the coasts of 
Syria and Egypt were blockaded by the allied 
fleets. Ibrahim was in a difficult position betw'een 
their landing aimy and the hostile people of the Le- 
banon who were stiried up against him. After the 
capture of 'Akka by the English Admiial Napier 
and the lattei ’& negotiations with Muhammad 'All 
in Alexandiia, the latter was forced to agree to 
the evacuation of Syria on 22^h Nov. 1840. On 
the 29’ h Dec. Ibiahim left Damascus wuth his 
troops and returned to Egypt via Ghazza, sending 
a portion of the army home via 'Akaba under 
Sulairngn Pagba. 

In the years that followed Ibrahim Pasha was 
mainly concerned with the administration of Egypt. 
His interest m and knowledge of agriculture is 
praised. He was several times in Europe, sometimes 
visiting watering places to improve his health. He 
was well received in Europe. At the beginning of 
1848 he was in Malta when his father’s condition 
made it necessary for him to return. In June 1848 
he became practically ruler of the country. In Sep- 
tember he was formally granted the pashalik of 
the country by the Sultan in Constantinople and 
on the 19^ Nov. 1848 he died in his sixtieth year. 
He was buried in the family mausoleum near the 
Imam al-Shafi'l. Of his sons he was survived by 
Ahmad (bom 1825), Isma'il (afterwards Khedive 
bom 1827), and Mustafa (born 1832) 

A portrait of Ibrahim Pasha is given in Cadal- 
vene and Barrault, Htstotre^ etc.; descriptions of 
his personality in Clot Bey, i. p. xxxiii sqq.\ 
Paton, ii. 55. 

Btbltograp hy\ J^iabartl, aUAthdir 

fl TarTt^iim al-Ahkh^r^ Btllak **90 ancL^often 
repr.; translated: MfrvHlUs Biographiques ct 
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Historiques on Chroniques du Cheikh Abd-el^ 
Rahman el Djabarti^ Vol. viii. and ix., Cairo 
1896 (down to 1820); 'All BashS Mubarak, al- 
Khtlal al’Tawft^iye^ 1. 65 — 77; Felix Mengin, 
Htstotre de rEgypte sous le Gouvernement de 
Mohammed Aly on recit des evenements poltUques 
et mtlttaires qut ont eu heu depute le dipart 
des Frangats jusqu\n 1823^ 2 Vol, Paris 1823; 
Felix Mengin, Htsloire sommaire de VEgypte 
sous le gouveinement de Mohammed Aly (for 
the period 1823 — 1838), Pans 1839; A de 
Vaulabelle, Htstotre moderne de FEgypte {1801 — 
1834) = Htstott e scienitfique et mtlUatre de VEx- 
pidtiton frangaise en Egypt Vol. ix. and x, 
Pans 1830 — 1836; de Cadalvfene et E. Barrault, 
Htstotre de la Guerre de Mehemed-Ah contre la 
Porte Ottomans (^1831 — 1833^ Pans 1837, do.. 
Deux annees de V htstotre d' Orient (183^ — ^o), 
Paris 1840; F. Penier, La Syne sous le gou- 
vernement de Me'ke'med-Alt jusquUn 1840^ Pa- 
ns 1842 j A.-B Clot-Bey, Apergu general sur 
VEgypte^ 2 Vol, Pans 1840, Edouard Gouin, 
VEgypte au XIX^ stecle. Htstotre mthtatre et 
politique^ anecdottque et ptttoresque de Mehimet- 
Alt^ Ibrahim Pacha^ Soltman Pacha>^ Pans 1847, 
Paul Mouriez, Htstotre de Mehemet~Alt^ vice-rot 
d'Egypte^ 4 Vols., Pans 1855 — 58, Ch Aug 
Murray, A short Memoir of Muhammed Ali^ 
London 1898, A. A. Paton, A History of the 
Egyptian Revolution from the Period of the 
Mamelukes to the Death of Muhammed Alt^ 
2 Vols., London 1863, G. Rosen, Geschichte 
der Turket von dem Siege der Reform tni fahre 
1826 bis zum Paiiser Traktat vom yahre 1836^ 
2 Vols, Leipzig 1866-67; MlkhS^il ShaiPtlm 
Bey, al-Kafi fl Tdrlkh Mtsr al-kadlm wa V- 
hadilJt^ Bulak 1318, Vol. iv , Ai tides “Ibrahim 
Pacha” by P. Ravaisse in La Grande Encyclo- 
pedie^ XX. 520; W. Alison Phillips, Mehemet Alt 
(= Chapt. xvii^ of Vol. X. of The Cambridge 
Modern Historyf Cambridge 1907, with furiher 
references, A Hasenclever, Die orientaltsche 
Ft age tn den Jahten 1838 — 1841 Ursfrung 
des Meet engenvertrages vom 13, yuli Leip- 
zig 1914. (P. Kahle) 

IBRAHiM PASHA, the celebrated Grand 
Vizier and favouiite of Solimiln the 
Magnificent, was born towards the end of the 
xvih century of Christian parents in Parga in Epirus. 
Kidnapped m his early youth and brought as a 
slave to the Imperial Serai during Selim I ’s leign, 
he was afterwards attached to the retinue of the 
heir apparent Soliman as long as this latter resided 
as Governor General of $5rnldian in Magnesia, His 
social and musical abilities soon won him the 
young Crown Piince’s special favour, and on his 
accession to the thione in September 1520 Soll- 
raSn make him his oda basil (master of the 

inner chambei) and ic siahln^/ilar agiasi (high 
court falconer). On the 13^^ Sha^bSn 929 (271^ June 
1523) the Sultan made him Grand Vizier, at the 
same time granting him the governorship of Rou- 
melia. Duiing the thirteen yeais that Ibrahim filled 
these high offices he enjoyed more than any other 
ever did before or aftei him the Sultan’s entire 
confidence. The Sultan actually shared his mo- 
narchical powers with him and gave him the in- 
signia of the sultanate. He granted him the fabl- 
khdne (military music) and the half of the Imperial 
bodyguard, as well alfc> the title serasker sulflin 
(sultan commander-in-chief). Ibrahim’s wedding 


(i8<k RasJjab 930 = 23^k May 1524), i^hich the 
Sultan himself attended, was celebrated with such 
pomp and splendour that it has become famous 
in the annals of Ottoman history. Shortly after- 
waids, owing to the troubles caused by the in- 
surrection of Kha^in Ahmad Pasha, Ibrahim went 
to Egypt (October 1524 — September 1525) to 
re-establish order and to re-organise the admini- 
stration of the country. In 1526 he conducted 
Sollman's first campaign against the Magyars , 
(Battle of Mohacs 28^*^ August, capitulation of 
Ofen-Pest Sept. 1526). Three years later, he 
undertook a second expedition against Hungary 
together with the SultSn. Ibrahim captured Ofen 
which had been leoccupied by king Ferdinand, and 
led his army up to Vienna (Siege of Vienna 27‘k 
Sept till 15^^^ October 1529) In 1532, Ibrahim 
invaded Hungary for the third time, but he did 
not advance fuither than Gunz, and had to be 
content with pillaging the country. The armistice 
concluded with Igiprdinand m the spring of the 
following year was chiefly due to Ibrahim’s in- 
fluence. The decision of the dispute between the 
king and John Zappolya regarding the Hungarian 
possessions was placed m the hands of the Sultfin, 
who again entrusted the Venetian Luigi Gritti, 
Ibrahim’s favourite, with the delimitation of the 
frontiers. In his Persian expedition 1533-1534 
Ibrahim was not less successful. After occupymg 
the most important frontier fortresses he entered 
Tabriz on the 13^*^ July 1534 and took Baghdad on 
the 31st December of the same year He returned 
to Constantinople in January 1536 and there con- 
tracted in February the first French capitulation 
with the ambassador of Francis I. Ibrahim had 
now reached the zenith of his power and splen- 
dour when he was suddenly executed, without 
apparent reason, by the Sultan’s orders in the 
Impel ial Serai, where he was spending the even- 
ing (22’h Ramadan 942 = March 1536). 

His body was disposed off with equal secrecy 

and buried m the vicinity of the Ol^mcidan near 
the Arsenal, where his alleged grave was in 

later days shown in the Derwigh monastery Ejawf. 
It was said that Ibrahim in his ambition coveted 
the thione for himself and that decisive proofs 
were in the hands of the Sultan; the fact is 
that the Sultan had done everything to nourish 
and encouiage such thoughts in his confidant; 

and It seems that Ibrahim’s attitude fully justified 
current rumours. A series of legends and sayings 
soon gathered around the figure of the makbul wa- 
maktul Ibrahim Pasha, some of which are still 
curient among the common people. A number cf 
mosques, hmareC% [q. v.], bridges, and aqueducts 
in the capital and in the provinces, chiefly in 
Roumelia, likewise perpetuate his name and pre- 
serve his fame to the present day. His splendid 
Serai near the Atmeidan was later occupied by 
the Imperial pages, and his gardens along the 
Golden Horn remained for centuries famous among 
the sights of the town. 

Btbli ograp hy : The accounts of the contem- 
porary Venetian Baili in Alben’s Relationi degli 
Ambaseiatori Venett^ Ser. hi., VoL 1 and iii.; 
the Diarii of Marino Sanuto; the reports of the 
Imperial ambassador Cornelius de Schepper in 
von G6vay’s Urkunden und AktenstUeke etc., 
Part vi., and in the Missions diplomatiques de 
Corneille Dupluctus de Schepper^ dit Sceppesus 
in Mem^ de PAead. roy^ des sciences , , , de Bel* 
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^que^ Vol, XXX. (1857); Giovio, Cose dei Turchi^ 
Venice 1541; GeufFroy, Brtefve description de 
la mort du grand Turc^ Pans 1546; Guillaume 
Postel, La tterce Partte des Orientales Histoues 
(Poitiers 1560), p. 48 — 61; Rabi Moysen Al- 
mosnino, Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinople 
(Madrid 1638), p, 104 — 129, SolakzSde, Ta^rtk!k\ 
PeCewI, Ta^rikL-t 1 \ Hadikat aL IV uzera^ p. 24 — 
26, ‘^Ata, Ta^rlkJl^ 11 15 — 18; Hadikat al-Dje-- 
wamf'^ i. 28, 11. 39; Geschichte des Osmantschen 
Retches by von Hammer, Vol. in and ix., p. xxix 
sqq.^ and Zinkeisen, Vol li ; 111. 70 — 81, an 
original signature of IbrShim in tug hr a foim 
has been reproduced by von Hammer, Wien's 
turkische Belagerung vom Jahre JS2g (Pest 
1829), p. 174. (J H MokDTMANN ) 

IBRAHIM pasha (Damad), the favourite ot 
MurSd HI and three times Grand Vizier under 
his successor Muhammad III He was of Slavonic 
origin, born in the neighbourhood of Ragusa, 
brought up in the Serai lie was appointed stlth’ 
dar (armour-bearer of the Sultan) in 982 (1574- 
1575)1 from ^u ’ 1 -KaMa 987 — jDjumada II 989 
(End of Dec 1579 — -July 1587) he was Agha of 
(lie Janissaries and then Beylerbey of RoumeUa; he 
was sent to Egypt in 990, where he remained for 
a year and a half as Governor C>eneral. In the 
beginning of 1585 he conducted the campaign 
against the Druzes of the Lebanon, and thence 
he returned to Constantinople in September of the 
same year. His wedding with the Princess "^A^isha, 
daughter of MurSd III, was celebrated there in 
Djumada II 994 (end of May 1586). At the end of 
Radjab 99$ (end of June 1587) he was made 
Kapudan Pa^ha^ and held this office for about a 
year Shortly after the accession of Muhammad III 
he was appointed kd^ tminakam (deputy) of the 
Grand Vizier on the lyih ^a‘'b 5 n ioo3(i6f'‘ April 
1595) and a year later on the 5’'‘ Sha^ban 1004 
(41!^ April 1596) Grand Vizier. He accompanied 
the Sultan on his march against Eger (Erlau, Turk. 
Egn), was dismissed on the day after the battle of 
Keresztes, on the 27*1^ October, but lestoied to oflice 
for a second time after six weeks, at the end of Rabi' 
II 1005 (middle of Dec. 1596) The whims of 
the Sultan prevented him completing a year in 
office; he was dismissed on the 23*'^ Rabi^ I 1006 
(^nd 1597), but recalled to his functions foi a 
third time on the 9'h Djumada II 1007 (7*^ jan. 
1599) and entrusted with the continuation of the 
war against Hungary. In two expeditions 1008- 
1009 (1599-1600) he succeeded in stopping the 
advance of the Austrian army. In RabP II 1009 
(end of October 1600) he captured the stronghold 
of Nagy Kanizsa, and as a reward the Sultan 
granted him the grand vizierate for life Ibribfm 
then returned to Belgrade, where he died on the 
9*h Muharram loio (10 h July 1601) 

Bibliography The Chronicles of Selaniki, 
Pe6ewi, ysdjdji Khalifa (Fadhlika and Takwlni 
aLTawari^)^ Na^ima; biographies in the Ha- 
dikat al-WuzerU^ p. 45 sqq,^ m the Tcdrlkh. of 
^At 5 , ii. 41 sqq»^ and Si^tll-t Osmant^ i 97; 
also: V. Hammer, Gesch, des Osmantschen Retches^ 
Vol. iv,; Charri^res, Negociatwns de la France 
dans le Levant^ iv. 490 sqq.^ WUstenfcld, Fachr 
ed-din der Drusenfurst und seine Zeilgenossen* 
(J. H. Mordtmann) 

IBRAHIM pasha (^ara), Grand Vizier 
under Muhammad IV, born in 1030 (1620*21) 
at lU^dawerk near BSibnrd^ began his career as 


a lewend^ then became il aglyx ( page ) of the 
outlawed FiiSrl Mustafa Pasha (v. Hammer, Osm, 
Gesch, ^ VI. 26), and afterwards seived several Pashas 
including Kara Musbaffi as kmya (steward 01 agent), 
till on the 2'“' Rabi' II 1081 (8't» August 1671) 
he received the office of kuluk mlrabMr and a 
few weeks later that of buyuk mirakRdr (under 
and chief marbhalH From the 17'^ RamadSn 1088 
till the 12^" Rabr 1 1090 (131*^ Nov. 1677— 23^^ 
Apiil 1679) he was ^apudan pasha and at the 
same time administered for a period the grand 
vizieiate as kd^unmakam and again after gjumadS 
II 1094 (June 1683) duiing Kara Mustaia’s cam- 
paign against Vienna Aftei the execution of the 
latter on the 6tl» Muhairam 1095 (25^>' Dec. 1683) 
he was appointed Grand Vizier, deposed on the 
22 'd Muhairam 1097 (19 Dec 1685), banished 
to Rhodes on the iS'" March 1686, and was strangled 
there a few months later in Sha^bSn 1097 (June— 
July 1686). 

Bibliography HaaJkat at- Wuzera,^ p. no 
iq , Hadjdjl Khalifa, Takwirn al-Tawart^^ p. 
231, Stdjtll-i ^Osmani,^ 1. no, Rashid, Ta^riih,, 
Vol. 1., Rycaut, Hisioty of tht Tttrks^ v. Ham- 
mei, Gesch. des Osm Reiches,^ vi. 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 
IBRAHIM PASHA [See ^endlreli ] 
IBRAHIM PASHA (Dam\1)), favourite of Ah- 
mad ifl, and his Grand Vizier for many years. He 
was the son of a certain ^All Agha and was born 
about 1678 in Mushkara near Urgub, in the district 
of Nigde. At the age of 20 he came to the ca- 
pital, where he obtained a positon as halwndji 
(confectioner) m the Ancient Serai. His remai- 
kable intelligence and his ability in writing must 
have attracted notice, for soon afterwards he w^as 
appointed clerk of the impeiial haiem, and it was in 
this office that he had an oppoitunity of becoming 
acquainted with Piince Ahmad, afterwards Sul- 
tan. After Ahmad’s accession to the throne m 
1 1 15 (1703) Ibrahim occupied for six years the 
post of secretary of the chief eunuch and, although 
the Sultan was willing to grant him the rank 
of a vizier, Ibrahim contented himself with very 
modest offices as muhascbcd^i (accountant) and 
defterdar (treasiuer) in the provinces. In 1128 
(1715) he accompanied Damad ^Ali Pasha on his 
campaign against Hungary, and after the defeat 
at Peterwardein (15^ August 1715) he was en- 
trusted w'llh the difficult task of informing the 
Sultan of the fatal course of the war. As a result 
of this mission he again came into personal con- 
tact with the Sultan who appointed him Master 
of the Horse and the following year, on the i6’b 
Shawwal U28 (s^b October 1716) deputy Grand 
Vizier. After his maniage with the 13 year old 
Princess FStma, daughter of the Sultan (6^-^ Rabi' 1 
1x29 = i8^b February 1717), he was definitively 
appointed Grand Vizier (S'^b JDjumada II 1130 = 
9>b May 1718) The next 12 years during which 
Ibrahim held this post, form one of the most 
brilliant periods in the history of Turkey. Both 
Ahmad HI and his prime minister were men of 
high culture and refined taste and emulated one 
another in the patronage of art and learning. 
Numerous kiosks were built on the Bosphorus 
and in the Valley of the Sweet Waters (Kad- 
Khanc), which was transformed into a sort of Ver- 
sailles. Religious and secular ceremonies were cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp and were increased 
in number. At the same time public institutions, 
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libraries, e. g. the Serai library and the libiary 
of Ibrfihlm Pasha, were founded The ait of prin- 
ting was also introduced in this era by Ibrahim 
Muteferu^a [q. v.]. In his foreign policy, the 
Grand Vizier’s object was to maintain friendly 
relations with the Euiopcan Powers. After enter- 
ing upon office he put an end to the conflicts 
with Austiia by the treaty of Passarowitz (1718). 
A treaty with Peter the Great (1724) regulated the 
question of the boundaiy provinces of Persia, by 
virtue of this the Turkish foices occupied m the 
following years all the most iinpoitant cities. Hat 
madhan, Gendje, Eri\^an, Tebriz, etc, definitive 
possession of which was assured to Turkey by 
the treaty of Hamadhan (3‘*‘ Oct 1727). In 1730 
however rahmaskuU IChan invaded the newly ac- 
quired province, which resulted in a declaration 
of war by the Poite., though the Sultan agreed 
to this much against his will This was the cause 
of a serious insurrection (September 1730), as 
the people were discontented with Ibrahim Pasha’s 
government, and resulted in the fall of both Sul- 
tan Ahmad and his favourite vizier. Ahmad would 
not deliver Ibrahim alive into the hands of the 
infuriated mob and had him strangled in the 
Serai on the 30' Sept. 1730, on the following 
day he himself was forced to abdicate 

Bibliography The Chronicles {^Tc^ilkh) 
of Rashid, vol ill. , (ielebizade 'Asim, and Subhi , 
Hadlkat al-Wuzara of i^ilawerzade ^Omar, p. 
29 — 36, Sidjill-i ^Osmanl^ 1 123 , Lady Mon- 

tague, Letters^ xxviii sqq , Gerard Cornelius 
von den Diiesch, Htstorische Nachricht von dcr 
Kayseri. Giosse Botschafft nach Constantinopel 
(Nurnberg 1723), Memoire historique sur BAm^ 
bassadc de B ranee a Constantinople par le Mar- 
quis de Bonnac publi6 par Ch Schefer (Pans 
1894), Albert Vand«\l, Une Ambassade f>an(atse 
en Orient sous Louis XV (Pans 1887), Die 
Geschichte des Osmanisthen Retches by von Ham- 
mei, vii and Zinkeisen, v. A portrait of Ibia- 
him is found m the work of von den Driesch, 
p 171. (J. H Mordtmann ) 

al-IB^IhI ( al-IbshaihI or perhaps al-Ab- 
SHlHl) llAHA^ at-DIn Abu ’l-Faih Muhammad 
B Ahmad (^ihXb al-DIn Abu ’l-'^AbbSs) b. 
Man§Ur b. Ahmad b. TsX al-MahallT al-ShXfi^I, 
an Arabic scholar of Egypt, born in 
790 (1388) in the piovince of al-Gharblya in the 
place (Abshtiyh^ cf. Yakut, Mu^ilpam.^ ed. 

Wustenfeld, 1. 92 ; de Sacy, Relation de BEgypte 
par Abd-Allatif.^ p. 631, N®. 7, Ibn Duk:mak, al- 
Cairo 1310, v 82 infra). Here, after learning 
the Kurban by heart by his tenth year, he also 
received instruction in Fil}:h and Grammar. In 
814=1412 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He often came to Cairo and heard the lectures 
of Djalal al-DIn al-Bulkinl. He became kha^lb of 
his native place in succession to his fathei For 
the rest he devoted himself to literary activity, 
showing a particulai preference for adab. According 
to al-Sa^iawI, his grammatical knowledge was not 
thorough nor his language free from errors. He 
is the author of the Adab work al-Mustalraf ft 
hull Fann musta^raf Bulfik 1272, Cairo 1275 
[lith.], 1279, 1304, 1305, 1306, 1308), which G. 
Rat tianslated into French {ALMostapr^^ Receml 

de morceaux choists p<iy Ic Satk Sihdb- 

ad-din Ahmad al-Abithi etc., Pans — Toulon, 1899 — 
190a). According to al-SaJj^SwI, he also composed 


a paraenetic work in two volumes, Alwa^ al-AzhUr 
^ala ^udUr al-AnhUr.^ and began a book on epistolo- 
giaphy {ft sandal al-tarassul wa 'l-kttaba). He 
may be also the author of the Tadhkirat al- 
^ Art fin wa-Tab^irat al-Mustab^irln.^ Pis. Damas- 
cus, Habib al-Zaiyat, Khazahn al-Kutub fi Dtmash^ 
etc., p. 80, N^. 24 

Ibn Fahd and al-BikaT met al-Ibshihl in 838 in 
al-Mahalla and heard his lectures. He died after 
850 (1446). 

The same nisba was borne by ShihSb al-Din 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b ^Ali b, Ahmad b. MOsS, a 
ShafiT teacher in Cairo, d. (8)92 ( al-SakhSwI, 0 r., 
Hs Warn. 369^, p 518 Shibab al-Din Alj- 
mad al-MukrI {tbid p. 661) and Baha’ al-Din 
Muhammad b. Shihab al-Din Ahmad b Muham- 
mad . . al-Ma^zawI al-Kahiri al-Maliki, known as 
Ibn al-Ibshihl, born 2i‘‘‘ Ramadan 834, d. 898 in 
Cairo (al-Sakhawi, o. r., Hs. Warn. 369a, p. 582). 

B t b 1 1 0 g 1 ap hy al-Sakhawi, al-DavL al- 
larnB,^ I Is Miarn 369^7, p. 589, Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab Litt , 11. 56. 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 

IBTIDA^ (inf viii*^> form of bd' “to begin”), 
“beginning”, “inchoative” Tec hnical ter m of 
Aiabic grammar denoting the use of a word 
as subject (rnubtada^) of a nominal sentence “The 
mubtada* is any noun (or its equivalent) with 
which a beginning is made in order that a state- 
ment may be built upon it, the mubtadcB and 
what is built upon it are both in the nominative 
case, and theie can be 1*0 ibtida^ unless something 
built upon It follows” (Sibawaihi, 1 239 3—4) Thus 
e g. in Muhammad rasulu ^llahi.^ a beginning 
IS made with Muhatnmadu>i^ which is nominative 
by tbtida^.^ and rasulu Llahi is “built upon it” 
to complete the sense. The distinctive feature of 
the nominal sentence is that the relation of its 
subject and predicate is one of logical necessity, 
and IS unexpressed by any finite verb. In general 
the subject precedes the predicate, and hence any 
sentence in which the subject comes first is re- 
garded as nominal . cf. Zaid‘*^- mata,^ wheie Zaid^i is 
mubtadcB.^ while in the sentence niata Zaid Zaid^u 
is fdU or agent (see esp. Wright, 0 f , ii 251 A. B ). 
The precedence of the subject is however not uni- 
versal, and cases are quoted in which inversion 
{takdim) occurs, usually for emphasis or other spe- 
cial reason. 

In Prosody, ibtidd* is a name for the first foot 
of the second hemistich of a line. [Cf. mubiada% 

MUSNAD ] 

Bibl tography . Sibawaihi, KiFtb (ed. De- 
renbourg), 1 239, 240, 222, et passim; al- 

Zamakhshail, al-Mufa^^al (ed. Broch *), p. X2 — 
14; Ibn Vanish (ed Jahn), p. lOO — 1 24; al- 
Bjurdjanl, TcLrifat (ed. Fliigel), p. 4-5 ) Muham- 
mad AT^ Dictionary of the Technical Terms (ed. 
Sprenger), p. 107-108; Wright, Grammar^ 

ii. 250 sqq.\ Frey tag, Darst, der arab, Verskunst^ 
p. 1 18, 519. (Robert Stevenson.) 

I£-IL (t.) “interior” the name of a province 
in Asia Minor, which at present forms an in- 
dependent sandjak of the wdSyet of 'Adana [q. v.] 
with Selefke as its chief town; 17 villages bdong 
directly to it and also the nahiya of Ay^sh with 
13 villages and Buladjalu with 6 villages. This 
sandjak comprises four k^^^i Ermenek [q.v,] 
Maj, Gulnar (Kilmdria, Cclendaris) and AnomUr 
(q. V., capital £orak)* The population consists of 
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45^000 Turks, 15,500 Kurds, 14,000 Greeks, 12,000 
gipsies, and 8780 of various origins. The hills are 
covered with woods (221,818 hectares). The pro- 
ducts are wood for building purposes and cereals. 
The Kurd nomads in the hills prepare butter and 
cheese, which they sell in the villages. Industry 
is carpet weaving. The district is covered with 
Roman remains. It is the ancient Tracheotis (Cilicia 
Petrsea). The principal rivers are the Lamas-su 
(Lamus) and the Gok-su [q. v.]. The source of the 
Tatli-su near the sea is probably mdentical with 
the of the Greeks. 

The origin of the name I£-il may be traced to 
the SaliJju^s for consideied from their capital Ko- 
nia this district really seems to be in the inteiior 
of the mountains. It has also been suggested that 
the name is a corruption of Cilicia. 

Bibliography'. ^Ali jQjawfid, Djoghrafyg 
Lugj^ti.^ p. 133; Salfiame., ed. 1325, p. 816, 
HSdjdjI-Khalifa, J^ihan-numa.^ p. 6 1 1 , V. Cui- 
net, Ttirqute d'Aste.^ 11 63 G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 148 

'(Cl Huart.) 

16-OGHLAN (t ), “servant of the interioi” (i. e. 
of the palace) was the name given in Tuikey to the 
pages in the Sultan’s service. They were 
Christian children who had either been taken m j 
war or given as tribute in Europe, Asia was fiee 
from this levy. The most beautiful and best de- | 
veloped were chosen and those who seemed to 
be best endowed and to possess the best cha- 
racter Their names, ages, and country of origin 
were noted and then they were converted^to Islam 
and circumcised They received a strict training 
for fourteen years under the supervision of eunuchs. 
They were divided into four chambers The first com- 
prised 400 pages, who received a daily pay of four 
to five aspers, learned to read and wnte and were 
instructed in religion and good behaviour. After 
six years they entered the second chamber, where the 
same education was continued and they also re- 
ceived a military training, which included riding 
and fencing. The third chamber contained 200 pages, 
who learned to sew, embroider, and make arrows, 
also to play musical instruments, and perform the 
duties of a chamberlain. The fourth chamber con- 
sisted of only forty picked pupils who received 
a daily pay of nine to ten aspers; they were 
dressed m satin, brocade, and cloth of gold and 
acted as chamberlains, as keepers of the ward- 
robes, major-domos, first barber, first manicurist, 
secretaries, and inspectors. The highest offices in 
the empire were open to the latter class and their 
occupants were chosen from them. From the end of 
the xvii'b century therefore the tribute of boys 
was abolished, as the Turks were ready to pay 
to get their own children into the corps, so that 
they might attain the highest offices in the state. 
The Galata Serai (cf. i. 875a), in which the Lyc^e 
Imperial now is, was formerly the training house 
of the R-Oghlan\ there was another in the Imperial 
Palace at Adnanople but it was abolished by 
Sal( 3 n Ibrlhlm (1049 — 1058=1639—1648). 

Bibliography . Tournefort, B elation d'un 
voyage en Levant (1717), ii. 10 $qq.\ Ricaut, 
Etat present de V empire ottoman (trad. Briot), 
p, 83 sqq, ; A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie 2, 
i. 302; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau de V empire otho^ 
man.^ vii. 47 sqq, (Cl. Huart.) 

‘ID, festivaL The word is derive d by the 
Arab lexicographers . from the root w D and 


explained as “the (periodically) returning”. But 
It is really one of those Aramaic loanwords, which 
are particularly numerous in the domain of religion ; 
cf. for example the Syriac HdU “festival, holiday”. 

The Muslim year has two canonical festivals, 
the ^hi aLadha [q. v.] or “sacrificial festival” on 
the 1 0^5’ Ohu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and the Hd al-fitr “festival 
of breaking the fast” on the Shawwal. The 
special legal regulations for these are dealt with 
in the following articles. Common to both festivals 
is the s^^lat alL‘td{atn) festival of public prayer 
of the whole community , which is considered 
sunna. In many ways it has preserved older forms 
of the ^alat than the daily or even the Friday 
salat (although in other points it has come to 
resemble the latter) and in its general style much 
resembles the salat for drought and eclipses. It 
consists only of two faU-a [q. v.] and contains 
several takblt [q. v ] more than the ordinary 
salat, Aftei it a ^utba [q. v.] in two parts is 
held. It has no adhan [q. v ] and no ikama 
[q. v], as in the oldest times the only summons 
to it IS the words al-salat It should 

be celebrated m the open air on the musalla 
[q. V.], which is still often done, though mosques 
are frequently now preferred. The time for its 
peifoimance is between sunset and the moment 
when the sun has reached its zenith. 

At both festivals, which last three or four days 
in practice, the Muslim puts on new or at least 
his best clothes, people visit, congratulate, and 
bestow presents on one another The cemeteries 
are visited, and people stay in them for hours, some- 
times the whole night in tents. These more po- 
pular practices are more usual at the ^id al-Jitr 
than at the ^id al'afha\ the festival of bieak 
mg the fast is much more joyfully celebiated 
because the hardships of Ramadan are over, so 
that at the present day the “minor festival” has 
in practice become of much greater importance 
than the “major festival”. 

Bibliography The Fikh books in the 
chapter ^alat al-Tdain'.^ Juynboll, Handbuch des 
islamischen Gesetzes^ p 126 sqq, ; Mitlwoch, Zur 
Entstehtingsg(schichte des islamischen Gebets und 
Kultus {Abhandl, d. K Pr, Akad, d, Wtss , 
Phil,- Hist. Kl.., 1913, N®. 9), p. 19, 27 sqq,,^ 
40 — 41; E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians',, M. d’Ohsson, 7 a- 
blcau general de C Empire Othoman (Pans 1788), 
li. 222 — 31 and 423- 36; Sell, The Faith 
of Islam,, 2'^^ ed. (London 1896), p. 318 — 26, 
Garcm de Tassy, Memoire sur les par ttculat ties 
de la religion musulmane dans Vlnde^ 2'»d ed. 
(Pans 1869), p. 69 — 71; Herklots, Qanoon-e* 
Islam,, London 1832, p. 261 — 269; Snouck 
Hurgionje, Ilet Mekkaansche Feest^ p. 159 sqq,,, 
do., Mekka,, 11. 91-97; do., The Alckehnese,, 
i. 237 — 244; do., Het Gajdland (Batavia 1903), 
p. 325 5 q,\, Doutt^, Magte et Religion,, Chap. x. 

(E. Mittwoch.) 

Id al-AP^A (also called Hd al^-^urban or 
Hd al^nahr') “sacrificial feast” or Hd aLkabh,, “the 
major festival”, in India ba^ar Hd (Jba^kra %l) 
m Turkey buyuMatram or ^urban-batram [cf. bai- 
ram). It IS celebrated on the lo'k Dbu ’l-^ididja, 
the day on which the pilgrims sacrifice in the 
valley of Minft (cf. ^Afijiy), the atyUm aLtashrlk, 
The old Arab custom of sacrificing on this day 
in MinR was adopted by Islam not only for pil- 
grims but also for all Muslims as sunna. (It is 
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only a necessary duty \wa 4 iib'\ by reason of a vow 

\,naiihr \ ). 

This sunna (tnu^akkada ^ala 'Ukif^ya) is obliga- 
tory on every free Muslim who can afford to buy 
a sacrificial victim. Sheep (one for each person) 
or camels or cattle (one for one to ten persons) 
are sacrificed. The animals must be of a fixed age 
and be free from certain physical defects (one 
eyed, lameness etc ). The period of the sacrifice 
begins with the al^Hd and ends with sunset 
on the of the three aiyam al-iasArik. The fol- 
lowing practices are recommended to the sacrificers : 

1. the tastntya i. e. the saying of the Basmala [q. v.] ; 

2. the ^alat ''ala W^nabi^ the blessing on the Pro- 
phet; 3. the turning towards the 4 the three- 
fold takblr before and after the tasmiya\ 5. a 
request for the kindly acceptance of the sacrifice. 
If the latter is offered on account of a vow, the 
sacrificer must eat none of it but must give it 
all for pious purposes. If the sacrifice, as is usually 
the case, is made voluntarily, the sacrificer enioys 
a portion (a third) of the animal and gives the 
rest away. 

On the public piayer and the usages at the 
festival on this holiday see ^ID. 

Bibliography' In addition to the works 
mentioned at the art. ^Id the Fikh books in the 
chapter on Udhlya (E Mittwoch ) 

ID al-FITR^ “festival of the breaking the fast*’ 
or al~td al~sagklr the minor festival”, Turkish 

kuhtk-batram 01 sheket~bati atti [cf. b\iram], is 
the festival celebrated on the ^aww 5 l and 

the following days. If the Muslim has not paid 

the zakat aUfitr [cf. zakat] before the end 

of the peiiod of fasting, he is legally bound to 
do this on the ^awwal at latest and is re- 
commended to do it before the public prayer 
Salat which is celebrated on this day [cf. 'Id] 

As this festival marks th2 end of the difficul- 
ties of the period of fasting, although called the 
“minor”, it is celebrated with much more festivity 
and rejoicing than the “major festival”; cf. 'iD. 

Bibliography', The filjh Tiooks in the 
section Zakat al-Fitr and the bibliography to 
the article 'Id. (E Mittwoch.] 

AL-'ipADA (a.) is the line of vision (diopter) 
maiked on the reverse of the astrolabe, turning 
round the axis or pivot, with the aid of which 
various observations can be made, particularly the 
taking of the altitude of a stai (see above i. 
p. 501 (H. SUTER.) 

IpAFA (a.) (mfin. iv.th form of idyf “to draw 
near”), the adjoining of one thing to another; an- 
nexation. Technical term of Arabic gram- 
mar commonly named the “genitive relation”, or 
the “construct state” ; the relation of two words of 
which the formei is determined or particularised 
by the latter. The foimer “the annexed”) 

is said to be in the construct state, and the latter 
{al-mudaf tlaiht,^ “that to which the annexation 
is made”) is m thb genitive case. Their relation 
expresses the genitive of possession, quality, ma- 
terial, cause or effect, part or whole, or object or 
agent, and its distinctive features are: i) that its 
two members together form one idea, and cannot 
be separated in writing; hence any adjective or 
its equivalent qualifying the mu 4 if must follow 
the mu<faf ilaiht,^ as bwtu U-tnaltki 
“the beautiful daughter of the king”; 2) that 
both the mu4af and the mudaf tlaihi are deft- 
nite in sense, or both are indefinite; in either 


case the former is regarded as sufficiently defined 
by the latter, and is regularly written without the 
article and without tanwln (cf. with above exam- 
ple bintu tnalikf*^^ “a king’s daughter”). An ex- 
ception to this is seen when the muiflif is an 
adjective which qualifies a definite noun, and 
which must therefore have the article: this is 
idafa ghairu '^l^^akika or “improper annexation”. 
In the strict Arabic interpretation the fact that 
the mudaf tlaihi is in the genitive is due to the 
government of a preposition expressed or implied 
e. g. baitu Zatd^^ (Zaid’s house”) = al-baitu 
'lladjhi It Zatd^f* (“the house which belongs to 
Zaid”). 

Bibliography'. Sibawaihi, JCitUb (ed. Deren- 
bourg), II, 64,9 sqq.'^ al-Zamakbsharl, Mufa^^al 
(ed. Broch *), p. 36 — 44 ; Ibn Ya'lgh (ed. Jahn), 
P* 303 — 356; Muhammad A'la, Dictionary of 
Technical Terms (ed Sprenger), p. 888 — 893 ; 
Lane, Arab tc^ English Lexicon,^ p. 1814; Wright, 
Arabic Graninar\ II, 198 A, 234 B. 

(Robert Stevenson.) 

'IDDA (a) is the prescribed period of 
waiting, during which widows and divorced 
women cannot contract a new marriage after the 
dissolution of the previous one. The Udda pre- 
scribed for widows is legally 4 months and 10 days 
(cf Kur''an 11. 234) Among the ancient Arabs a 
longer period of mourning was presenbed. Then 
It was the custom for a widow after the death 
of her husband to withdraw to a small tent, 
where she spent a whole year during w’hich she 
was not allowed to cleanse herself. See J. Well- 
hausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern {Nachrichten 
von der Kgl. Gesellsch, der Wissensch. zu Got* 
tingen 1893, p. 454 sqq^. "^Idda after divorce was 
unknown to the ancient Aiabs. Whoever mar- 
iied a divorced woman who was pregnant, was 
consideied the father of the child born after the 
marriage even though the previous husband was 
really the father In Islam, however, the actual 
father was considered the father of the child and 
no woman was allowed to remarry within a de- 
finite period i^idda) after the dissolution of the 
first marriage If she bore a child during this 
period only the previous husband could be consi- 
dered its father. This ^tdda after divorce lasts, 
according to Muslim law, for three menstrual 
periods (kurif) or for non-menstruating women 
three months, if a divorced woman is pregnant 
she must not contract a new marriage m any cir- 
cumstance for 40 days after the birth of the 
child (cf. Kui-^an ii. 228 ; Ixv , 4). An ^tdda is 
also pi escribed for slave women, but in place of 
an ^tdda of four months and 10 days, it only 
lasts two months and 5 days, and in place of an 
Udda of three kurtP.^ one of two kuriP and in 
place of an hdda of three months, one of one 
and a half months. (Th. W. Juynboll). 

IDDIQHAM (accoiding to the Basra school 
of grammarians) or IdghXm (according to the Kfifa 
school), technical term used in Arabic 
grammar to denote the close association in pro- 
nunciation of two consecutive homogeneous con- 
sonants. This may take place without complete 
assimilation, but in most cases the one consonant 
“enters into” and is assimilated to the other, 
which is then written and spoken as if doubled. 
The following is a summary of the rules sis given 
by al-Zamahbsharl. 

I. In general IddtgE^m may occur when both 
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letters are vocalised (as tadda from radada\ or 
when the first is silent and the second vocalised 
(as akuUaka for aknl laka\ but not when the 
first is vocalised and the second silent (as farartu^ 
etc.). This applies equally to pairs of iden- 
tical letters, as exemplified above, and to letters 
which are phonetically related. Thus in the guttu- 
ral group change may take place from h to h (as 
tdhbahlmdhtht for td^bah had/uhi) \ fiom k to Ik 
(as lamma ro^akkala for lamma rc^Uka kald)^ from 
^ain to h (as irfahhattm^**^ for irfc^ 
from gh to etc., and parallel changes are 
seen among the dentals, sibilants, and labials (as 
ztddihk^ft from ztd ^ambar from ^anbar^ etc.). 

There also occur cases of interchange between 
dentals and sibilants (as a^abashditt'b‘^*‘^ for a^abat 
The usual tendency is for the weaker 
letter to coalesce in the stronger, though excep- 
tions are to be found (as halakktilla for halaka 
kulld). The letter Altf is not subject to Iddi^am^ 
and Hamza only in the nominal form 
(e. g. sa^al'*^^ Generally r, sh^ d, /, and 

y are not assimilated to any letter but themselves 

2. The verbal forms V. and VI. aie fiequently 
infiuenced. With verbs initial dental the prosthetic 
often assimilates, as ttfayyara (with additional 
prosthetic altf) for tatayyara. In the form VIII 
the inserted t becomes t after r, f, or d 
(c* S* tttalaba for tUalaba^ tdtaraba and tdda^ 
raba for tdtaraba\ and d before </, dh^ or z 
(tzdana for tztana) Mention may also be made 
of verbs initial or medial dental such as tththc^ara 
and Ut(fara for tthla^ara^ and more rarely, kit- 
tala (with loss of altf) for tktatala, 

3. The / of the definite article is always assi- 
milated to the first letter of nominal forms be- 
ginning with any of the so-called ‘^solar letters” 
/, £ 4 , d^ dh^ r, 2, j, j, d^ /, a, /, und n (as 
arrasulu for al-rasulu etc ) 

Bibliography al-Zama khsh ari, al-Mufa^sal^ 
pp. 188 — 197, Ibn Ya^^Ish (ed. Jahn), pp 1456 — 
1496^ Sibawaihi (ed. Derenbourg), 11 452, sqq , 
Muhammad Dictionary of Technical Tetms 
(ed. Sprenger), 1 501; Wright, Atabtc Gram- 
mar^ 1. 13D, 16^^, 64^, 66®. A et passim^ 
Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im 
alien Arabten^ pp 23 — 36; Schaade, 

Lautlehre (Leiden, 1911), pp 23, 49 — 53. 

(Robert Stevenson ) 
IDHAD). [See mal amIr ] 

IDHN (a) 1 e. pe rmission. Special regula- 
tions on tdhn are given in the Muslim law books 
in the chapter on the law of slaves According 
to law, slaves as a rule are not considered capa- 
ble of making valid transactions. If however a 
master wishes to use the services of his slave in 
the management of a business, he can empower 
him to perform the necessary legal transactions. 
A slave who posesses such authority is called 
mt^dkun lahu in the law books 1 e. one who 
has been given an tfbn. Contracts made by the 
slave so empowered are valid and binding as 
long as he does not overstep the limits of the 
powers granted him and he guarantees his pledges 
to the creditors with the goods his master has 
entrusted to him to carry on the business with, 
(Th. W. Juynboil) 

II2 JSb (a.) i. e. offer (in contracts), really 
the solemn declaration that the offer is irrevo- 
cable (cf, the Arabic expression kad wadjiaba al- 
baf' i. e. the contract of sale is binding and 


irrevocable). In all legal transactions the observation 
of the presciibed legal foim is most necessary and 
the mutual declarations, known in the filkh books 
as tf;ab and kabul (i. e. offer and acceptance) are 
as a lule indispensable. Neveitheless in detailed 
books on law the question is discussed how far 
contracts aie legal without such an If^ab or 
kabul. For example, in cases wheie it is the local 
custom for parties to exchange goods at their 
value without further formalities, can a valid trans- 
fer of the property take place without ifjab and 
kabUT Many scholars reply in the affirmative, 
but others hold such an “exchange” without the 
legally piesciibed declarations to be only valid 
in cases of things of veiy little value. 

Bibliography The chaptei on Bai^ in 

the Ftkh books and C Snouck Hurgronje, De 

Atjehers^ ii 353 {The Achehnese.^ li. 320), vgl. 
Indtsche Gids.^ 1884, i. 745, 753 — 55. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

IDJAZA (a) Pei mission, a technical 
term in the science of Tradition, the 
permission gi anted to any one by a competent 
“earner” of a text or even a whole book — 
whether it is the latter’s own or an oldei text 
which he is able to tiace back by a reliable chain 
of transmittois to the original transmitter or to 
the authoi — to transmit further the work, and 
to quote the tiansmiUoi as an authoiity. The 
idyaza does not lequiie immediate contact be- 
tween the person receiving the permission and 
him who grants it And there is a difference of 
opinion as to what foimula has to accompany 
a text which has been acquired by means of 
tdjaza Even the '^AbbSsid Caliphs al-Nasir and 
al-Musta'sim gave a number of idjazat for ha- 
dith^\ which they had themselves received, the 
foiraei gave authority to individuals to exercise 
this function m his name (Suyuti, Ta^rith al- 
Kh ulafif.^ Cairo 1305, p. 18 1, 186). In time 
the acquisition of the tdjaza from important per- 
sons became a favouiite hobby Fathers collected 
uijazat for their sons fiom all possible shaikhs. 
(Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, 11 2, ed Popper, p. 194, i) Ihe 
celebrated Nadjm al-Din al-Ghazzi (died 106 1 = 
1651) while going round the Ka'ba {fawaf) at 
Mecca on his pilgrimage, was besieged for tdjazat 
(Muhibbh Khiildsat al-Athar^ iv. 199). Piinces sought 
tdjaza from scholars (e g in UfianI, Nuzhat al- 
Had^ ed Houdas, p. 1 31); the Ottoman sultfin 
'Abd al-HamId I and his grand vizier RSghib 
Pasha sought and obtained the tdjaza for Tradi- 
tion from the author of the a l-^ At us (cf. x. 

970 of this work). People take advantage of the 
presence of travelling scholars to obtain from them 
the tdjaza for their woiks this is recognised as an 
honour to the scholars themselves (^Abd Allah al- 
Makkl [1250 = 1834] Rthlat Salar.^ p. 70, 76, 
90) On the other hand, as eaily as the v di cen- 
tury A. H. the tdjaza system had developed to such 
unrestrained limits that a man before dying would 
declare that he gave all Muslims living at that 
time the tffjaza for the traditions he knew (I2ia- 
habl, Tadlikirat al-HujfU%.^ iii. 363 ; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmtla.^ p, 614, 15. Cf. such general giantings 
of uijUza in the viib*^ century in SuyUtI, Bugliy<^t 
al-Wu^at.^ p. 14). Out of modest beginnings (a 
specimen m Kern, Zeitschrift d, Deutsche Mor^ 
genl. Gesellsch,.^ iv. 74) there soon developed a 
high sounding rhetorical tdjaza style with extra- 
vagant epithets {tdjUza (ann^na., ^uyQtl, op. cit..^ 
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p. 246, 4 from below). Even in the century 
the poetic form was used (cf. examples in the 
works given below). The traveller Ibn Cjubair 
gave a petitioner the i^^aza in both prose and 
verse {nathr^^ wa-nazm^f^^ ed. Wright — de Goeje, 
p. 201, 18). See t^aza poems also in §aft al-Din 
al-HillI {DlwUn^ p. 481 — 483, for his own poems) ; 

al-^Arus^ s. v. v. 369 ; Hadikat al-AfrUh^ 
p. 76. 

In the modern language I^azat-namah is used 
to denote “diplomas of authorisation”. 

Bibliography' Sprenger, Vber das Tradi- 
itonswesen bet den Aiabern^ Zeilscht , d. Deutsche 
Morgenl, Ges,^ x. 9 sqq . ; Ahlwardt, Verzetchn , 
1. 54 — 95; Goldziher, Miihammedanische Stu- 
dien^ 11. 188 — 193, W. Maigais, Le 'laqrib de 
en-Nawawi^ traduit et annotd (Pans 1902), Index 
s. V., particularly, p. 115 — 126, MirzS ^Ali Taki, 
al-Id^azat^ containing Licenses to Learned Men 
(Text, Lucknow 1286=1869). 

(I. Goldziiiek ) 

al-YDJI. ^Adud al-DTn ‘^Abd al-Rahman b Ah- 
mad, theologian and philosopher, author 
of various handbooks which ^\eie often annotated 
by later authors His piincipal work is al-Mawaktf 
fl ^Ilni aLKalam^ a philosophical and theological 
treatise which has become known in Europe also, 
Th. Soerensen has published the last two chap- 
ters of it and the appendix with al-Djurdjani’s 
commentaiy under the title Statio V ^ et VI et 
Appendix libri Mevaktf anctoie \4dhad-ed-Dtn el 

Igi cum Comm Go/ga/at^ Leipzig 1848, complete 
edition Constantinople 1839. He also wrote a brief 
catechism known as al^Aka'id al^Adudlya^ which 
has seveial times been annotated and has been 
printed at Constantinople 1827, St Petersburg 
1313 Other works are given by Brockelmann, 
Geschichte etc., 11 208 sqq Verv little is known 

of al-Idji’s life. We only know that he was a 
native of Idj, a fortress m Ears, held the ofhee 
of kadi and mudan is at ^iraz (see Hafiz, Diwan^ 
ed Rosenschweig, 111. 242) and died in the year 
756 = 1355 

Bibliography, given m the article 
^IDJL, a North Arabian tribe, an in- 
porlant branch of the Bakr b. Wa^il [q. v ] Then 
ancestor ^Idjl b. Ludjaim was notorious for his 
stupidity and the expiession “moie stupid than 
was proverbial (cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud,^ 
1. 48, n. 3). During the heathen period they 
formed a portion of the so-called Lahazimgioup, 
which included the Dhuhl and Yashkur. Some of 
them professed Christianity. AbU Nadjm, the radjaz 
poet, belonged to the '^Idjl 

They lived in al-YamSma (al-Khidrima, al-IGia- 
darim, also called Djaww al-Khidrima) and in the 
country between Kufa and Basra. The following 
villages belonged to them: Djawkha, Dhu U-Ar 5 ka 
(in YamSma), waters al-Bukai^ al-Ruw'aitha, Sak 
(between KUfa and Basra), Shubrum (in the BS- 
diya of Kilfa), Zabya (m Yamama, jointly with 
the B. Suhaim), Zumm and 'Am al-Kaiyfira (two 
days journey from WSsiQ. A section of the 'Idjl 
IS said to have allied themselves closely in Bahrain 
with Persian immigrants from Istakhr and to have 
been later incorporated in them. 

Historical. In the battles between the 
Bakr b. WS^il and the Tamlm at Nibadi and 
Taital the 'Idjl with other tribes of the LahS- 
zim group were on the side of the Baki. In an- 


other battle they fought with the LahSzim, all 
under the leadership of an 'Idjll, against the Ta- 
mim (cf. hanzala b. malik, p. 262a). At al-Sbarba 
the Tdjl were attacked by their relatives, the Dhuhl, 
because they had given shelter to Harith b. Zalim, 
who slew IGialid b. Dja'far; Harith b. Zalim who 
did not wish to be the cause of hostilities left the 
Tdjl and went to the Taghlib. Together with the 
Dhuhl (under HSnth b. Wa'la) they fought under 
the leadership of Mukashshir b. Hanzala against 
Kais b. Mas'ad, chief of the Shaiban, by whom 
they had been insulted on a visit. Of other battles 
of the 4 jijl we may mention that of Musalliha 
(Musallaha) against the ^is b 'Asim and Tamim, 
who together made a raid on the 'Idjl, that 
of Irab and one ^Mth the Minkar. At the battle 
of Dha Kar, the 'Idjl under Hanzala b. IDja'- 
laba took a prominent part (see bakr b, WX^IL, 
1 605’*), they formed the advanced guaid of the 

Baki and bravely resisted the Persian attacks 
Hanzala slew the 4 ?ersian leader DjalSbazin, and 
another of their group the leader of a Persian 
body of cavalry named Hamarz. In the battle of 
Ullais (12 = 634) between IGialid b. al-Walid 
and the Peisians, along with other Christian Arabs 
on the side of the latter there were also Tdjl 
under Abu ’ 1 -Aswad al-'idjii When in 22 = 644 
KaPat Numair near Nah^wand was taken by the 
Muslims, in addition to Hanifa, there were many 
TcJjl among the latter In Mesopotamia we still 
find 'Idjl m the third century 250, e. g. during the 
rising of the 'Alid Yaliya b. 'Omar at Kufa, in 
whose following were 'Idjli cavalry under the 
leadership of al-Haidam b al-'Alak 

Bibliography Yakut, Mtl’d^am,^ s. Ind. 
s, V., HamdanI, ^azira,^ p 124, 3, 4, 139, 4-7, 
161, 24, Tabari, Annales,^ s. Ind s. v. ; Aghant^ 
vn 153, viii. 68, ix 78, x. 22 — 23, II3, xii. 
157, xiv. 47—4^1 143 ^ XX. 137—138, and Index; 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Historia anteislamica (ed. Flei- 
scher), p. 194; Mas'tid!, Muru^^^ ed, Paris, vi. 
139; Freytag, Ai ahum Prove i bta,^ 1. 391; Wtts- 
tenfeld, Genealog Tabellen,^ 2. Abt. . Isma'ilit, 
Stamme, Tafel B 16, and Register,^ p. 243 — 
244; Caussin de Peiceval, E^sai sur Phistoire 
des Atabes avant Vislamtsme (Pans 1847/1848); 

11 173— 174, 178—179, 181, 270, 449, 592, 
603, 111. 404, Goldziher, Muhammed, Studien,, i. 
103, Fiiedlsender, The Heterodoxies of the Shiites 
in Jouin, of the Amer, Orient. Soc..^ Vol. xxviii., 
xxix.. Index s. v (J. Schleifer.) 

AL-'IgJLl, AbU MansBr, called al-Kisf (the 
piece) and al-Khannak (the strangler) lived at 
the beginning of the ii‘*<^ = viii^*' centuiy and was 
executed by Yusuf b. 'Omar, governor of al-'Ir 5 k 
in 120 — 126 = 738 — 744. His nickname al-Kisf 
owes its origin, to the fact that he applied to him- 
self the words ot Kur^Sn, In. 44 “if they (the un- 
believeis) saw a piece fall down from heaven, they 
would say it was a thick cloud”, because he al- 
leged be had been in heaven, God had touched 
him with his hand and let him down to earth 
with a divine mission. According to some state- 
ments he is said at first to have recognised the 
'Alid Aba Dja'far al-B5kir Muhammad b 'AH as 
imam. His mission was to proclaim the abrogation 
of Muhammadan law and to interpret Muhammadan 
beliefs allegorically , to spread this doctnne it was 
thought permissible to slay their opponents and take 
their wives and property. This explains the nick- 
name al-]^annfik) he and his followers^ who 
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wert Called MansQrlya after him, used to strangle 
their victims. Friedlander has aptly compared them 
tb the Indian Thugs. On these and similar aber- 
rations in IslSm see QiShi^, XiM ai-^ayawUn^ 
ed. Cairo, it. 96 ryy., and the discussion of this 
passage in Van Vloten, Worgers in IrTiq in the 
Fmtbundel Veth^ p. 57 sqq. 

Bibliography' The main references to Aba 

MansUr are given in FriedUnder, The Hetero- 

doxies of the Shiites etc. in the Journ, of the 

Amer. Or. Soc..^ xxix. 89; al-BaghdSdr, ed. Muh. 

Badr, p. 234 sq. 

ICIMA" (literally ‘‘agreeing upon”) is one of 
the four u^ni from which the Muslim 
faith is derived and is defined as the agreement 
of the mud^tah%<T^ of the people (i. e. those who 
have a right, in virtue of knowledge, to form a 
judgment of their own ; see itfitthad)., after the death 
of Muhammad, in any age , on any matter of the 
faith. As this agreement is not fixed by council 
or synod but is reached instinctively and automa- 
tically, its existence on any point is perceived 
only on looking back and seeing that such an 
agreement has actually been attained; it is then 
consciously accepted and called an i^m^. Thus 
the agreement gradually fixed points which had 
been in dispute, and each point, when thus fixed, 
became an essential part of the faith, and disbe- 
lief in it an act of unbelief {kufr ) ; cf , however, 
Goldziher, Ober t^ma^ m Nachr. K Ges d. Wtss. 
Gottingen^ Phil.-hist, Kl., 1916, p 8l sqq. Each 
agreement, that is, became a hu^^a for its own and 
all succeeding periods. It could be expressed in 
speech (idjtfnd^ al-kawl) or in action alf^l) or 

by silence regarded as assent al-sukut ot at- 

takrir)*j cf. the similar classification as to the 
sunna of the Prophet. It is especially excluded 
that it means the agreement of the masses (al- \ 
^awamm\ and in al-ShSfi'r’s earlier view, before 
he went to Egypt, a statement by a single Com- 
panion was binding on the following generations 
But later he gave up this opinion and it has now 
been generally abandoned. 

A general principle of agreement was held in 
different forms from an early period. The legal 
system of Mslik b. Anas was built largely on 
the agreement of al-Medina, the city of the Pro- 
phet; this agreement was local. The agreement 
of the two camp-cities (amsar) of Kltfa and al- 
Ba§ra, with their masses of veterans of the early 
vrars, had great weight. For later generations the 
agreement of the Companions was naturally deci- 
sive. But It Was al-ShSfi^i who developed this ge- 
neral principle into a definite of/, and ranged it 
with the other three. Further, from deciding points 
left uncertain by the other usul it has come to 
be regarded as stamping with assurance points 
decided by another a^l. This is in virtue of a di- 
vine protection against error (^i^md) which inheres 
in the Muslim people. In SlSfi^ite books of fil^h 
the statement is normal: — “such and such a 
passage (Kur^n or Sunna), before the Agreement 
Ij^bl al 4 ^mlf).^ is the basis for such and such 
a rule.” At present the Wahhabites (following the 
vanished ^J^shirites) reject the universality of this 
prindpie and limit agreement to that of the 
Companions. And such specific sects as the Shi^a 
and the lUl^^tes are, Of course, quite outside of 
the iifymlf of the Sunnites. 

The statement of the principle, which is given 
formally by the canonists^ is as above. But the 


real working has been even wider. The basal it 
ditton from Muhammad runs: “My people vH 
never agree in an error” ; — and there ate ali 
^ur^finic texts, iv. 115, denouncing those wl 
follow other than the way of the believers (ghait 
sablli U-mti^minfn).^ and li. 137 : **We have made yc 
a normal people” {ummab**^ wasaf^f^ cf. Bai 45 w! 
In consequence there is in the thought and workii 
of the people as a whole a power to crea 
doctrine and law, and not simply to stamp wii 
approval that which has otherwise been reache 
By means of id^nia^ what was at first an innov 
tion {bid^a.^ the opposite of sunnd)y and as su( 
heretical, has been d^cepted and has overridde 
the earlier sunna. Thus the cult of saints has b 
come practically part of the sunna of IslSm an 
strangest of all, in the doctrine of the infallibilr 
and smlessness Qi^ma) of Muhammed, the 
has overcome clear statements of the Kur^Sn. 1 
this, idjiiti^ has not simply fixed unsettled point 
but has changed settled doctrines, of the greate 
importance. It is thus regarded by many, at pr 
sent, both within and without IslSm, as a powe 
ful instrument of reform; the Muslim people, th« 
assert, can make IslSm whatever they, as a whol 
please. Yet as to this there is grave divergen( 
of opinion. Goldziher, Vor/esungen^ p. 56, viei 
ing the mattei historically, sees great possibiliti 
in the future ; Snouck Hurgronje \Polttique musu 
mane de la Hollande.^ p. 42, 60), looking at 
as a crystallized system, sees in tdima^ no hope 
Bibliography'. §liafi% Btsala^ ed. Cair 
1312, p. 125 sqq.\ KarSft, Skarh Tanitli a 
Fu^ul fi ed. Cairo, 1306, p. 140 sq(^ 

also, on Its margin, of Ahmad b, KSsi 

on Skaih of Mahalli on Warak&t of JJjuwair 
p. 156 sqq..^ Diet, op Ttchn. Terms p, 23 
sqq..^ Goldzihei, j^dhiriten p. 32 sqq ; Mu 
Studien., 11. 85, 139, 214, 284; Vorlesungen.^ 1 : 
index; Snouck Hurgronje, Le Droit Musulmc 
in Fev de PHtst. des Religions., xxxvii. p. 1 5 sqq 
174 sqq.\ Juynboll, Handb. des IslUnu Gesetze 
p. 46 — 49. (D. 13. Macdonald). 

IQJTIHAD means the exerting of one’s self 1 
the utmost degree to attain an object and is use 
technically for so exerting one’s self t 
form an opinion (jann) m a case (kadlyd) < 
as to a rule (hukm) of law {Diet, of techn. term 
p. 198; Lisdn^ iv. 109, 11 . 19 sqq.). This 
done by applying analogy {kiyds) to the Kur^S 
and the sunna. Thus in the earliest usage idjtiha 
was formally equated with as by al-SbSfi 

in \i\% Risdla (ed. Cairo, 1312, p. sqq 

Bub ald^jtmlF). In his section on idptihUd 1 
quotes first as a proof, Kur. 11. 145, and demoi 
strates that it involves that each must follow h 
own judgment as to the direction of the ^ibU 
It was therefore for Sll 5 fi'l practically the san 
as rePy.^ “opinion” and the mu(lptahtd was on 
w'ho by bis own exertions formed his own opinioi 
being thus exactly opposed to the mu^allid.^ “im 
tator”, who, as Subkl in his Dj airP al-^awdm 
says, “takes the saying of another without knov 
ledge of its basis (dallT)^^ For thus applying hin 
self he would , according to a tradition from il 
Prophet, receive a reward even though his decUio 
were wrong; while, if it was right, he received 
double reward (Goldziher in Zeitschr. d. dentsti 
Morgenl* Ges*y liii. 649). The duty and right < 
i(tjl(ihdd thus did not involve inerrancy. Its resn 
was always qann^ fallible opinion. Only the eon 
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bined iditih'd.d of the whole Muslim people led to 
Agreement, and was inerrant. On the con- 
troversy as to the possibility of error in mu^tahids 
see TaftazSnl on the ^Aka^td of NasafI, ed. Cairo, 
1321, p 145 But this broad t 4 itihad soon 

passed into the special i^^tihUd of those who had 
a p'eculiar right to form judgments and whose judg- 
ments should be followed by others. At this point, 
and from the nature of the case, a difference en- 
tered between theology {kalani) and law (^fikh'). 
Even to the present day many theologians asseit 
that taklid does not furnish a saving faith; see, 
for example, the Kifdyat al-^awamm of Fadali, 
passim^ and the translation in D. B. Macdonald’s 
Development of Muslim Theology^ pp 315 — 351. 
But all canon lawyers for centuries have admit- 
tedly been mukalhds of one degree or another. 
When later Isl5m looked back to the founding 
of the four legal schools {madhahtl)\ it assigned 
to the founders and to some of their contempo- 
raries an t^iihUd of the first rank These had 
possessed a right to work out all questions from 
the very foundation, using Kur’Sn, sunna^ ktyas^ 
istihsan^ tsitslah^ tsti^kab etc., and were mudjta- 
hid'% absolutely {mutlaK) Later came those who 
played the same part within the school (/f U-ma dh - 
hab)^ determining the furu^ as the masters had 
settled the broad principles (^usiil) of fk/i and 
had laid down fundamental texts {nu{us) If the 
view so stated was found implicitly in a nass of 
the founder of the madhhab^ it was called a wac^h. 
Still later and inferior were those who had a 
light only by their knowledge of previous deci- 
sions to answer specific questions submitted to 
them; these were called mud^tahidim bil-fatwd^ 
“by legal opinion.” All mudjtlahtd'% had been in 
a sense muftVs^ givers of faiwa'h, but these were 
muftVs only. Such was the formal and generally 
accepted position But from time to time indivi- 
duals appeared who, moved either by ambition 
or by objection to fixed positions, returned to the 
earliest meaning of tdjtthad and claimed for them- 
selves the right to form their own opinion from 
first principles One of these was Ibn Taimiya 
(d. 728), a Hanbalite (Goldziher, Die Zahtriien^ 
p. 188 sqql). Another was SuyutI (d 91 1), m 
whom the claim to i^tihad unites with one to be 
the mu^addtd^ or renewei of religion, in his cen- 
tury I At every time there must exist at least one 
V was his contention (Goldziher, C/ia- 

, ^ f • us-Sujulfs^ p. 19 sqq')^ just as in 

'iry there must come a mtidjaddid An- 
a vciy heretical one, was the Emperor 
(Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ p. 31 1). In ^1*^1 te 
IslS^ there are still absolute mu(l; la bid's. This is 
because they arc regarded as the spokesmen of 
the Hidden Imam Their position is thus quite 
different from that of the 'ulamS^ among Sunnites 
They freely criticize and even control the actions 
of the Shah, who is merely a locum tenens and 
preserver of order during the absence of the Hid- 
den Imam, the ruler dc ture divtno. But the Sun- 
nite 'ulama are regarded universally as the sub- 
servient creatures of the government (Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen^ p. 215 — 218, 233, 285). 

Bibliography'. Kaiafi, Tankth al- 

Fu^Ul fi 'l^UfUl, ed.‘ Cairo, 1306, p. 18 sqq., 
also, on its margin, ^arh of Ahmad b. Kasim 
on of MahalU on Warakat of Djuwainl, 

p. 194 sqq.\ Snouck Hurgroiijc, droit 
sulman in Rev* de PHist. des Religions.^ xxxvii. 
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passim\ review of Sachau’s Mohammedantsthes 
Recht in Zeitschr, d, Deutschen Morgenl. Ges. 
liii. 139 sqq ; Juynboll, Handb, d. Islam, Ges..^ 
P 32 sqq. (D. B. Macdonald.) 

IEJTIMA*^ [See istii^bal] 

IpMAR, infinitive of the iv‘J^ form of the root 
dtnr.^ to conceal; technical term of Arabic 
grammar denoting the use of a damtr [see the 
ait DamIr] Idmar (ellipsis or suppression) of a 
veib or phrase is not uncommon cf. the frequent 
omissiofi of the verb of ‘Saying’ btfore quota- 
tions of speech (e g. Kurban II, 1 19, 12 1, 127 etc.), 
and such expiessions as saky*f» wara'^y^^., meaning 
in full sakalca 'llahu saky^^f^ warakaka 'IWiu ra^y^^*^ , 
“God give you abundant water and pasture 
In Prosody idmar means the quiescenC% of the 
second syllable of a foot, it applies to JCamtl 
metre, in which the foot mutafd^il*i^ may be 
shortened to mutfcltli^^, 

B tbliography Sibawaihi ( ed. Deren- 
bourg), 1 107 II, ^’40 6 , 188 I — 10, 11. 3^9 ^^1 
passim,^ al-Zamakhsharl, al-Mufasj^al.^ as quoted 
under DamIr, and cf 16 — 25, 26, 29, 33 — 34, 
134, al-DjurdjanI, al- Ta^rlfat (ed. Flugel), p 29; 
Wright, Arabic Grammar.^ 1 5315 sq..^ IOOd , 
et passim , Frey tag, Darst. der arab, Verskunst.^ 
PP 355*6 (Robert Stevenson) 

IDRIS, the name of a man, who is twice men- 
tioned in the Kur an. Sura xix 57 sq.' “Mention 
Idris in the book Verily he was an upright man, 
a prophet and we raised him to a high place”. And 
Sura xxi. 85, mentions him along with Isms'll! 
and Dhu ’1-Kifl as one of the patient (^abtrtin) 
ones. These passages are not calculated to give 
any explanation of this character. Even he name 
was for long a puzzle to orientalists till Noldeke 
pointed out that it probably concealed the name 
Andreas {Zeitschr. fur Assyr , xvii. 84 sq ) That 
this Andreas who was raised to a high place, is 
Alexander’s cook who obtained immortality has 
been suggested probably rightly by R Haitmann 
(ibid. XXI v 314J '1 he post-Kur^5nic Muslim writers 
unanimously illsist that Idris is the Biblical Enoch 
who also obtained immortality or, as Jewish lite- 
ratuie says, w is taken alive into Paradise 

The information given by those Arab wnteis 
regarding Idris is mainly derived from Apocryphal 
and later Jewish souices The Biblical Enoch has 
three striking features which are repeated in the 
Muslim legends from Jewish models (Genesis v. 
23 sq ) I he IS a pious man, 2 he lives 365 years 
on earth which suggests a solar hero; 3 God 
takes him to himself. The name Enoch, the con- 
sonants of which suggest the meaning “initiated” 
has probably also affected tlie formation of this 
legend 

As to the last point, Idris appears also in 
Muslim literature as ‘initiated’ in sciences and 
arts. He was the first to use pens {kalam\ to sew 
gaiments and wear them; previously people had 
been content with skins. He is therefore the 
patron saint of tailors, one of the seven pations 
in the guild system. He W'as also the first astio- 
nomer and clironologist and was skilled in medi- 
cine {fibb). 

As a pious man he was the first to mount 
horse to fight “on the way of God” against the 
wicked descendants of Cam. As a prophet he 
receiv^ revelations through Gabiiel Thirty books 
were revealed to him m this way. On 
his^^^ivity as a prophet and king see particu- 

29 
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larly Ibn al-KifU (ed. Lippert), p. i sqq. He re- 
ceived the name Idris because he was thoroughly 
versed m former revelations as the result of in- 
dustrious study Baidawi’s philological conscience, 
however, does not allow of such an etymology from 
the Arabic, it might perhaps be possible in the 
cognate languages. His ascetic piety aroused the 
admiration of the angels. The angel of death 
asked Allah for permission to visit him He came 
to him in mortal form and invited him to sup 
with him But Idris declined , the same thing 
happened on the t'wo following nights On the third 
day Idris asked him wifco he was When he heard 
his answer, Idris asked him to recene his spirit 
He therefore remained an hour without his ;/ 7 //, he 
then received it back He next asked to be al- 
lowed to be taken into heaven to see it and Paia- 
dise. When he reached Faiadise he would not 
come out again. He held fast to a tree and ap- 
pealed to tw^o texts of the Kuran “Every soul 
shall taste death”, for he had already tasted death , 
and “no one shall drive them out” He there- 
fore w'ould not leave God then allowed him to 
remain. He is to return from thence He and Jesus 
live in heaven , al-I^adir and Elias are immoital 
on earth 

In this veision the chaiacter of Idris as solar 
hero IS seen from the fact that liis soul is taken 
from him at sunset. In another vcision there aic 
also several traits which point to a solar myth 
When one day on a journey he found the heat 
of the sun unpleasant, he asked God to alleviate 
it m favour of “him who has every day to travel 
five hundred years in this heat” (i e the sun 
angel). He begged the latter to postpone his 
death, llie angel took him with him to the place 
where the sun rises and transmitted Idris’ request 
to the angel of death The latter could not giant 
his request The angel of the sun howevei was 
allowed to tell him the day of his death The angel 
of death opened his diwan but could not find 
the date in it. He explained this to mean that 
Idris must die at sunrise. The angel of the sun 
actually found him dead then. 

Nevertheless Idris is immortal , expressed m the 
language of myth this means the sun dies every 
day and is revived every day, and is thus im- 
mortal. Another recollection of the solar character 
of Idris IS preserved in the explanation of the 
high place of Sura xix. 57 as the heart of the 
spheres 1 e the sphere of the sun. 

Idris IS also identified wnth Ilyas and al-Khadir. 
The Greeks are said to know him under the name 
Hurmuz, or as Bar Iltbraeus says (Af/t/ Dynast ^ 
ed. Pocock, p 9) Hermes Tnsmegistes h"or further 
information see Ibn al-Kiftl, / In agreement with 
passages of the apocalypse of Enoch Muslim legends 
also tell that he went through Hell. 

On the relation of the Harianis to Idris-Hermes 
see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus^ 
Index, s. v. 

B tbiiograp hy The commentaries on the 
passages in the Kurban mentioned, Tabari, An- 
naUs^ i. 172 sqq.\ Ya^ubi (ed Houtsma), i. 
8 jy , 166; Mas'^udi (ed Pans), 1. 73, Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Toraberg), 1. 44; Iha^labi, Kt^a^ al- 
Anbtya^ (Cairo 1290), p, 43 sqq.^ Diyilrbekri, 
Ta^rtkh al-Khamls (Cairo 1283), p. 66 sq ; 
Abu Zaid, Kttab al-Bad^ wa U-Ta^rlM (ed, 
Huart), ill. xi sqq»\ Weil, Btblische Legenden 
der Muselmanner^ p. 62 sqq>\ I. Frieofender, 


Die Chadhir-legende und der Alexanderroman 
(Leipzig 1913), Index s. v. Henoch and Idris; 
Thorning, Beitr. z, Kenntms des tslam» Vereins- 
wesens etc. {Turk, Bibltothek,^ ed. by Jacob, Vol. 
xvi.),p 94, 96, 268 (A. J Wensinck.) 

IDRIS I. B. ^Abd AllSh, son of ‘^Abd Allah 
b. al-Hasan [q. v], an ^Alid, founder of the 
Idrisid dynasty in the Maghrib, took part 
in the ^Alid using against the ‘^Abbasid Mlisa 
al-Pl 5 di [q. v. ] and after defeat and death of 
his nephew al-Husain b. ^AlT b. al-IIasan at 
Fakhkh [q v ] neai Mecca on the T)hu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
169 = June 786, w^here he had himself 
fought, remained some time concealed, but later 
succeeded in reaching Egypt accompanied by a 
faithful freedman al-Ritshid, and with the assi- 
stance of the postmastei there, abWadih, in secret 
a escaped to the Maghiib, wheie he was 

received by Isliak b Muhammad, chief of the 
Berber tribe of the Awraba. At the instigation of 
this chief, Idris was on the 4^'^ Ramadan 172 re- 
cognised as suzerain by the Awraba and later by 
the Zenata, Zuwaglia, I.emaya, Luwata, Ghomara 
and Saddaiata, who inhabited the north of the 
modern Marocco, but this iccognition of a ‘^Alid 
by the Berbers, who only shoitly before had been 
Khaiidjis was based more on political than reli- 
gious motives Idris, w'ho only took the title of 
unam, is even said by al-Bakri to have adopted 
the MuTazili teachings of Ishak b Muhammad. 
In the district of lamesna he attacked Jewush, 
Christian, and heathen tubes, whom he seems to 
have defeated rather easily, and in a campaign 
eastwards (about 173 or 174 = 789-790) also 
brought under his sw^ay the town of Tlemcen (Agadir) 
and its practically independent prince, Muham- 
mad b. Khayci b Sulat, who recognised Idris as 
the iightful imam In Tlemcen wheie he spent 
some time, he founded a mosque (Safar 174)-) 
the pulpit of which, with his name inscribed on it, 
still existed in Ibn Khaldun’s time. Soon after 
his return to the capital Ulili (the ancient Volu- 
bilis) he w'as poisioned at the instigation of the 
Caliph Harun aI-Ra^i(l, apparently by a cer- 
tain Sulaiman al-SJhammakh (ist Rabi' n 177 = 
i6'^‘ July 793) The details given by some histo- 
rians of this murder and the means used (a piece 
of watermelon, a grape, a toothpick, or tooth- 
powdei) as well as of the prosecution of the 
murderei by al-Rashid are only romantic adqi’an " 
Btblios^raphy Ibn Abi Zar', Rawd al-jjtad 
(ed Pornberg), i. 5 — 10, al-Bakri, KitaiiH 
Masalik (ed de Slane), p. 118 — 122, Ibn Tdl’., 
al-Baydn al't?iugh? ib^ 1. 72 — 74, 21 7 sq , ^Ai 
al-Rahman b. Khaldtln, Kitah al-^Ibar,^\ 1475 
IV. 12 — 13, ders , Ihst des Berbere^ (transl. 
de Slane), 1. 290, 11. 559 — 561, Desvergers 
Hist, de CAfrtque et de la Stctle^ p. 89 — 91, 
Note 97; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasm, Nu^um 1 433, 

452, Anonymous, TaxvartklL Madinat Fas 

{Storta dt Fas^ ed. Cusa , Palermo 1875), p. 
3, 13 — 15, Ibn Abi DinSr, A'ltab 
p 46; Ibn W 5 dih al-Ya%ubl, Jlistortae ii. 
488 sq ; al-Mas'^Odi, Prairies d^or (ed. Barbicr 
de Meynard), vi. 193; al-Tabari, Annales,^ in. 
560 Yahya b. KhaldPn, Bughvat al-Ruwwnd 
(ed. Bel), Text, 1. 78 sq,\ Ibn al-Kfidl, Djadh- 
wat al-Iktibas (has 1309), p. 6 — 10; Idris b. 
Ahmad, al-Durar al-bahiya (2 Vols., Fas 1314), 
II. 2 — 7; Ahmad al-HalabI, al-Durr al-nafls 

(Ffii 1324), p. 79—109, I2I— 14I, >44—149; 
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Leo Africanus, Dell' Africa (Ramusio, Pritno 
volume tie lie navtgaziom^ Venice 1903), f®. 31, 
D; Fournel, Les Berbers^ 1. 295 — 400, 447 — 
449; A. Miillei, Der Islam etc , 1. 488, 492, 550. 

(RENfc Basslt.) 

IDRIS II, son a nd successor of Idris I 
[q. V ]. The latter at his death left no children 
but one of his concubines named Kanza was 
pregnant by him. IIis freedman al-RaOiid per- 
suaded the Berbers to wait till the child was born 
and in case it should be a son, to proclaim him 
imfim and successor to his father 'Ihis expectation 
was fulfilled Kanza gave birth to a son on the 
IKjumada II 177 (793), who was recognised as 
Idris I’s successor and entrusted to al-Rashid’s care. 
The attachment of this man to the family of Idiis 
brought upon him the persecution of Ibrilhim b 
al-Aghlab, the almost independent governor of 
Ifrikiya He was muideied in the same way as 
his master, but replaced by a Berber named Bahlul 
When the latter was won over by Ibrahim, he 
had to entiust the regency to Aba Khalid Yazid 
b. Ilyas To pi event fuither intrigues the Berbers 
summoned the eleven year old Idris to the throne 
and took the oath of fealty to him in the mosque 
of Ulili. But Ibrahim continued his intrigues while 
Idris alienated the Berbers by his too openly dis- 
played preference for Arabs and by choosing an 
Arab vizier. When fifteen yeais of age he had 
Ishak b Muhammad put to death in spite of the 
great services he had icndered his father, undei 
the pretext that he was negotiating with Ibrahim 
b. al-A^jhlab, and by this stern, not to say un- 
just, measuie thw’arted any attempt at a using 
About the ‘^ame time 192 (808) he built his new 
capital has [q. v, p 76^^ jy j and at the age 
of eighteen again had the oath of fealty sworn to 
him, while Ibrahim b al-Aghlab, being busy put- 
ting down risings, w'as unable to inteifcre with 
him. At the same time Idiis changed his polic) 
and became moie fiicndly to the Berbers Aftei 
a campaign against the Masmuda, whose towms 
he captured, he marched against Tlemcen (Agadir) 
which had made itself independent, and put the 
government of the town in the hands of his cousin, 
Muhammad b Sulaiman b ‘‘Abd Allah After sev- 
eral engagements with the KhandjT Beibers, the 
details of which are not knowm, he died at basin 
Rabi^ T 213 (May 20 — June 18, 8 28) at the age 
of 36, accoiding to Ibn J:^aldun of ])oisoning, 
accoiding to al-Bakii, he was choked by a giape 
seed. He owes his fame mainly to the foundation 
of Fas, which has kept his memor) so green to 
the present day m Marocco that the beggars theie 
still seek alms in his name However little we 
may know of the details of the careeis of him 
and his father, it is clear that he was the less 
important of the two. 

Btbltogr ap h y Ibn Abl Zar*^, Kaiud al-K'n - 
p 10—27, lhn^l^^\\^al‘Bayan al-mi 4 ghnb^ 
1. 218; al-Bakil, Kitab alMa^alik^ p. 122 

sq,^ Tabari, Annalcs ^ 111 5 ^“? ‘^Abd al-Rah- 

man b. Khaldiin, Kitah allJbar^ iv. 13—44, 
do., JItst. (les Befbcrtr^ 11 961 — 963, Des- 

vergeis. Hist de VAfnque^ p. 89; YahyS b. 
JOjaldOn, Bugjiyat al-Ruwwad^ Text, i 74 — 80, 
Anonymous, Tawailldi Madlnat FZis^ p. 3 ; al- 

Salawl, Kitnb aRIstiha\ 1. 70 — 75 ; b. 
Ahmad, aRDurar aRbahlya^ 11. 7 — ii, Muham- 
mad al-Kattani, al-Azbar allaltia (Fas 1314)? 
p. 1x7 — 185, 194 — 329; do., Salwat aUAnfas 


(3 Vols., FSs 1316), i. 69 5 q,\ Ahmad al-Ha- 
labi, Kitab aRDurr al-nafts^ p. 149-2 19, 223 — 
264, 280—290, 296—298, 308—330, 334— 
386 (deals especially with the virtues and won- 
ders of Idris), Leo Africanus, Dell' Africa 
f'^ 31, D, Fournel, Les Berbers^ 1 449 455 — 

457, 460—467, 471—477, 496 sq,^ A Muller, 
Der Ishim etc, i. 550. (REN^: Basset.) 

ai-IDRISI (foimerly usually written Edrisi) AbU 
^Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘^Abd 
Allah b. IdrIs al-HammUdi (see above HammU- 
DiDs) al-IIasanI, usually at -Sharif al-IurIsI (as a 
descendant of the Prophet), was born at Ceuta in 
493 (lioo), died in 560 (i 166) (cf especially Khed 
I abl , Lthrist al-Kutub allAf abtya^ v 1 66), studied 
in Cordova, thence called al-Kurtubi (ihblioteca 
Arabo-Sictila^ p. 610 and the Italian version, 11. 
487), while the kunya and ntsba^ Ibn al-Tha(y)ri 
given by Ibn Bashrun in the KJiarida of Tmad al- 
Dm IS still unexplained, after vaiious travels spent 
a long tunc at the court of Roger 11 , the Norman 
king of Sicily in Palermo (and is therefore also called 
al-Sakali, the “Sicilian”), w'here shortly before 
Roger’s death (548— 1 * 54 ) completed the des- 
ciiption of the gieat silver plate map of the world, 
the celebrated “book of Roger”, the Ktlab Rudqar 
or al-Kitab oIRudjail^ or Nuzhat al-Mu^tdk fi 
'l/itual al-Afdk^ the text of which (and 71 maps) 
IS only partly published, but the whole was trans- 
lated (very incoiiectly) into Fiench by Am6d6ejau- 
bcit (1836 — 40) Foi William I (1 154 — 66) he wTote 
a still laiger geographical w^ork, Rawd aRlhis 10a- 
Huzhat al-Nafs or KitZib al-AIamalik {%oal~Mamlik\ 
which however is only available in the eHi act pre- 
served in the Hakim Oghlii ‘^Ali Pasha Library in 
Stambul (N<^ 688) (first noticed a decade ago by 

J Horovitz in searclung the Stambul libiaries foi 
historical manuscripts), while the superficial synopsis 
of the Book of Roger, Nuzhat aR Mu Lit ak 

ft llhtki aRAmsdr ival-Aktdr ijjaRBiilddn uaR 
Djuzur zval- Mada' i/i waRAfdk was printed in 
Rome as eaily as 1592 and tianslated by the 
Maionites Gabriel bioniia and Joannes Hesronita 
inaccurately into Latin in 1619 as Gtogr aph^a Nu- 
biensts (fiom the false reading in Clime 8, part 4, 
at the beginning, dealing with the sources of the 
Nile ai dhd “oui land” foi f/; <///« “thcir'land/’ An 
edition and annotated translation of this the most 
important geographical w'oik of the Middle Ages 
with the impoitant maps from the manuscripts at 
piesent known. Pans (2), Oxford (2), Stambul (only 
A) a Sofya, as the other all too summar) statements 
of catalogues only refer to the Roman edition of 
1592 or to Jaubeit’), Petrograd, and Cairo is one 
of the most urgent tasks for Arabic scholaiship I 
am already meditating an edition the smaller 
unique in Stambul, as I have photogiaphs of it 
Bibltcg) aphy Remaud, Gcog) aphie d\iboul- 
feda^ Introduction genciale, p cxiii-cxxn , ceex- 
cccxvi., Aman, Storia dci Musuln.jeit di Sicilia^ 
111. 452-460, 662-668, Amaii, Bibliotcca Aiabo- 
Stcula^ Veisione, 1 xxvi — xxvui , n 487 — 9, 
Dozy et de Goeje, Desoiptton </■ I'Afriqii et 
de P Espagne^ Leiden 1866, Saavedra, h'sparia^ 
1885; L' Italia destutia tiel ^Lu'io del te Rug’^ 
gero" compilato da Edi isi^ ttsto a/abo publhtaio 
con xferstofic e note da Amati e Schtaparellt^ 
Roma (Lmcei) 1878 — 1883, Blochet, Contnbu* 
tion h V etude de la Cat toc^raphte chez les Mu- 
sulmans ^ B6ne 1898 {Bullettn de VAcaiUnite 
d' Hippone\ wdtli 2 coloured maps by al-ldrlsl of 
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North Africa; Brandel, Om och ur den arahtsha 
geogi afen hhtsi^ Upsala 1894 Syria and Pa- 
lestine, Arabic and S^^ edish (with imperfect Biblio- 
graphy) , Seybold, Edt tstafta^ I 7 > lest^ Zettscht 
d Deutsch Motg. Ges ^ Kiii (1909), 591 — 6, 
do, Afiaiccta Arabo-Italna in Centcna) to Aman 
(1910), ii esp. p 213- — ‘5, Krumbaeher, Ge^ih, 
da byzantin Lxtta atur'^^ p 41 1 , Lagus, Oriental 
Kong) ess d'lortnz^ 1 395 — 401 (Baltic Provinces), 
Noldeke, dinnland^ Doipat 1873, Scippel, Re~ 
ru)n Nor rnanmca) nrn fontis aiabm^ Christiania 
1893, Grandidier, Madagascar (al-ldrisi’s map), 
H V Mzik, PtoUrnaeus und die Karttn der 
arab, Geogr aphen^ \Mth 7 Tafeln (3 by aMdrisi), 
Wien 1915 (E\tr. of Mitteilnngcn dtr A' 
g^ogr. Gcselisch ^ Wien 1915, Vol 58, Heft 3), 
W. Tomaschek, Hatnnshalbini^el (XII Jahih ), 
Sitz-Ber d» Wiener Ak ^ cxiii (1886), Massig- 
non, Le Maioc^ Algei 1906, Lecleic, Ilistoire 
de la rncdtcine arabe^ 11 65 — 70 Kttab al- 

Mufradat (Simplicia), Wustcnfeld in Ludde's 
Ztsclir, f vgl E) dki(ndc\ 1 (1842), 41 , Lele- 
'wel, Gc'og) apliu du A/oveii ^lgt\ 1S52 — 7, d'n- 
cyclopedie arabe^ 11 674, Sarny, Dictionnan e 

Univastl^ p. 812 (C F Si\doid) 

IDRISIDS. We have dealt above with the reigns 
of Idris 1 and Idils II Ihe decadence of the 
dynasty began with the death of the lattci He 
left eleven sons of whom the eldest, ^Muhammad, 
succeeded him. But at the instigation of his giand- 
mother Kanza, he divided his heritage into fiefs, 
which he allotted to eight of his brothers, some 
of whom must have been still children He doubt- 
less reserved a kind of suzerainty for himself but 
this did not prevent the rivaliies and (juaircls 
which broke up the empire The statements of the 
historians on this division do not agree perfectly 
This is the most probable table a 1 -K a s 1 ra obtained 
Tangier, Ceuta, Iladjar al-N'asr, Tetuan, Timar 
TikTsas and Targha, Da'ud, the land of the IIii- 
w 5 ra, Tasul, and Taza and the land of the Cha- 
yatha, \ ahya Basra, Aslla and al-'^Ara ish (I ai- 
rache) ^Abd Allah Aghmat and the land of the 
Nafis and biis, Tsa Shala (Chella), Sala (Sale), 
Azemmui and the land of me lamesna, Ahmad 
Miknasa (Mequines) and Tadla, Ham/ a Ulill and 
its dependencies At the same time, 1 lemcen (Aga- 
dir) remained in the hands of Muhammad b 
Sulaiman, cousin of Idris II. Civil wais began at 
once, the possessions of Tsa and al-Kasim, who had 
revolted against their bi other Muhammad, passed 
to 'Omar The imam of Fas died in Rabi' II 221 
(836), he was succeeded by his son 'All, who 
was replaced m Radjab 234 (848) by his brothci 
Yahya The latter founded the celebrated mosque 
of al-KarawIyin in 245 (859) [cf ias, p 73^’, 
7741]. His son Yahya II succeeded him, but his 
great debauchery cost him his power and his life 
His falher-m-law and cousin, ^Ali b ‘^Oniar, took 
advantage of the disturbances that liroke out on 
the death of Yahya to seize Fas and reconstitute 
in part the empire of Idris II But he was over- 
thrown in a rebellion of Berber Sufris and the 
power passed to one of his cousins, Yahya III b 
al-Kasim, called al-Mikdam A revolution replaced 
him by Yahya IV b. Idris b 'O m a r in 292 
(905). Civil war was complicated by dangers abroad 
In Ifril^iya and the central Maghrib the impotent 
Aghlabid dynasty had been driven out by the 
F 5 timids Spam, flourishing under the Omaiyads, 
threatened the Maghrib, and in the country itself, 


I the chief of the Miknasa, MnsS b. Abi ’l-'Afiya 
a mortal enemy of the Idrisids, established hi< 
independence in the valley of the Moliiya. Th( 
powei of the lattei at Fas was destioyed by th< 
Fatimid general Masala [cf. faiimids, p. 89*^] 
cousin of Musa b. Abi ’l-'Afiya in 310 r922) 
The piinccs of this family had to seek refuge 11 
the Rif and among the Chomara [q. v ]. Ther 
fortunes seemed to revive undei al-Hasan b. Mu 
ham mad b al- Kasim, called al-Hadjdjam, tin 
“bloodlctter” from the wounds he caused He re 
captured has, defeated Musa b Abi ’l-'Afiya in 31^1 
(926) and regained a part of the teiritories of hn 
ancestor. But the Omaiyads gained a footing ir 
the Maghiib by the occupation of Mclila Al-Hasai 
was treachciously handed over to Musa by th( 
govcinoi of the Kaiiaw^aiii quaitci in Fas, thcr 
died while attempting to escape The last Idrisid‘ 
only held two small states compiising a part o 
the Rif and the land of the Chornaia, fiom Tan 
gici to (’euta [q. v ], wFere they were puisuedby 
the hatred of Musa b Abi ’l-^'Afiya In establishirq 
themselves at Ceuta the Spanish Omaiyads dealt £ 
tcriible Mow at the greatly reduced dominion o] 
the IdiTsids in 3 19 (931) The latter reappearec 
a little Htei, but it was as governois for the Calipl 
of Coidova A semblance of power was left then 
aiound H idjar al-Nisr [q v] But the final rum o 
the Idiisids, tossed between the Fdtimids anc 
Omaiyads, was consummated 111 363 (974). On Mu 
hauam i, 364 (Sept 21, 974) [cf al-Hakam II] 
the Omaiyad general, (dialib, made a tiiumpha 
entry into Cordova, bringing in his train the 
last Idiisids Their lule had lasted two centuries 
At a later date a branch of this family succeedec 
in forming a slate at Malaga which lasted a litth 
over twenty ycais (cf hammudids) In Moioccc 
itself, a certain numbei of families of Shaiifs claiir 
descent from the Idiisids It is not impossible thai 
some of them are, but as a rule these claims arc 
dubious 

Bibliography Ibn Abi Zar', Rawd al 
Kir p 27 — 63, al-Bakri, Kitdb al-Masaltk 
p 123—132, 302 325 fy, 363 sq.^ Dc 

Deurtptio al-Magribi^ p 122 — 139, Ibr 
'bjjiari, al-Jhiyan al-rnughr ib^ 1 218 — 22, li 

225, 227, 231 sq ^ 255, 257, 260—9,301 (Bans 
Fagnaii, i 304—310, 11. 347, 350 sq ^ 358 
396,398, 404—418, 467 jy.) , 'Abd al-Rahmac 
b. Khaldun, Kitab al-^lbar^ iv. 14—18, IIis 
toil t des Bt r hi) ts ^ " 563—571, Yahya b 

Khaldun, Biighyat al-Rinuiudd ^ 1 80 — 83 oj 

the text, Anonymous, Tawdrilh Madinat Ads 
p 4 — 13, Ibn Abi Dinar, Kitdb al-MtZnis 
p. 99 — 1 01, Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaict 
rnusulrnans de la JUbliotheque nattonale^ — 

398, al-Salawi, Kttab al-htilpd^ ^ 75 — 

84 — 86, 87 — 89 , Muhammad al-KattanI, al-Azhdr 
aKatira^ p 185 — I94,ldiisb Ahmad, rt/ 

aAbahtya^ 11 11—15 (the latter part of the 

volume IS devoted to the families descended 
from Idiis), Salmon, Les Chorfa Idris ides di 
Eas (Archwes inarocaincs^ 1. 425 — 453 ), Fourncl 
I.es Berbers^ 1 496 — 504; 11 9—21, 141 — 1 43 
154 — 159, 219 sq ^ 286 — 290, 294 j<7., 302 sq, 
325 jy , 368 sq.^ A. Muller, Der Islam etc., 1. 
550, 610, 613—5, 617, 622, 11. 529, 563. 

(RENfv Basset.) 

IFLAK, the Turkish name for Walla 
chia. In 1391, the Voivod Mircea became tributary 
to the Turks, but the land remained independent. 
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The Boyars retained the right to choose their 
ruler, who was thereupon confirmed by the Porte 
This state of affairs remained practically unchanged 
till the treaty of Adnanople in 1829, although 
alteiations were made moie than once in the 
terms, when a voivod refused tribute or Austria 
or Russia interfered in the affairs of the prin- 
cipalities. For example, as eaily as the century, 
the notoiioiis Wlad Drakul, whom theTuiks always 
call Kazyklu (the impaler) Voivoda, rebelled against 
the Turks, had the luikish ambassador, Ham/a 
Pa^dia, impaled accoiding to his custom, and ravaged 
Bulgaiia This provoked a campaign by Sultan 
Muhammad II, through which Diakul was forced to 
flee to Hungary and Radul was installed as voivod 
(1462) Aftei his death in 1477 the cruel tyrant 
returned, but he was very soon muidered in 1479. 
Towards the end of the xvi^*‘ century the Voivod 
Michael succeeded for a brief period — he was 
murdered in 1601 — 111 bunging "1 iaus)lvania 

and Moldavia under his sway In the period fol- 
lowing, the custom came into operation where- 
by the Voivods in ordci to obtain confirmation 
hid to pay large sums to the Porte, to raise 
which the unfoi lunate inhabitants had of course 
to be bled This was especially the case, when, 
fiom 1716 onward*!, Gieek hanaiiot families (see 
Fanar) supplied the princes of Wallachia as 
■well as of Moldavia It is true that from time 
to time the Porte issued orders fixing the tribute 
and the obligatory presents at a definite sum 
and abolishing the payments in kind, corn, 
sheep and wood, but the abuses continued to 
exist, nor were they improved when at the begin- 
ning of the xixfi^ centuiy at Russia’s instigation 
an ariangemcnt was made that the princes should 
be appointed for seven years and only be deposed 
with the approval of the Russian ambassador At 
the peace of Adnanople this ariangement was 
abolished the rulers were henccfoiih to be ap- 
pointed for life and in addition to their annual 
tiibutc had to pay a lump sum in commutation 
of the tribute in kind The Tuiks had also to 
evacuate the towns on the left bank of the Danube 
(Braila, Giorgiu and Turnu Maguiclc) and Mu- 
hammadans were forbidden to reside permanently 
in the principalities When in 1858 Cu/a was 
elected prince of both Wallachia and Moldavii 
and the union of the two was proclaimed and con- 
firmed by the Porte, the bond between Turkey 
and Wallachia \vas bioken, although it was not 
till the treaty of Beilin in 1878 that Rumania was 
recognised as an entirely independent kingdom. 

IFREN, a B e 1 b c 1 tube, Avhich played an 
important part in Northern Africa duiing the first 
three centuries of the Ilidjira The Ifien whom 
the Beibcr genealogists tiace back to Ifil b Islitcn 
b. Masra b Zakiya b Ursik b. Adidat b. Jljana 
were the most powerful of the Zenata tribes at 
the tune of the Arab conquest Their various 
sections were scattered through the south of Ifii- 
Viya (BanG WSigu, Maiandjlsa) and on the edge 
of the high Algerian plate lus in the legions of 
Tahait and Tlcmcen After having adopted Islam, 
the Ifren eageily embraced AbadI [q v.] doctiines 
and played a great part in the Berbei usings of 
the ixfii century A. d One of then chiefs, Abu 
Kurra, founded a Berber kingdom around Tlemcen. 
Defeated at first by the Arab generals, he resumed 
the offensive in 767* At the head of 40,000 men 
in 771 he joined the KliSridjl forces who were 


blockading ^Omar b. Hafs, governor of Ifrl^iya, in 
Tobna. He consented to depart for 40,000 dinars 
but nevertheless took part with his troops in the 
siege and capture of al-Kairaw5n in 772. 

In the century following the Banu Ifren returned 
to orthodoxy Some of them, however, continued 
to be KharidjTs, for example the BanG Wargu 
from whom arose in the time of the FStimids 
Abu Vazld [q v ] “the man with the ass” This 
rising icsulted in the ruin of the BanG Wargu 
who, severely punished by the Fatimids, henceforth 
led a seminomadic life 

dhe Ifren of the central Maghiib remained masters 
of Tlemcen and the adjoing plains but had to re- 
cognise the supremacy of the Idrisids in the ix^^ 
century A D. In the century following they sided 
with the Omaiyads of Spam against the Fatimids 
and took advantage of this struggle to extend their 
own dominion Their chief, VaTa b, Muhammad, ic- 
ccived from the Caliph al-Nasir the government 
of the whole of the wTstern part of the central 
Maghiib and made hi:^ authority felt as fai as Oran, 
which he took and utteily destroyed in 343 (954- 
955) 33S (949'95<^) fie had built himself a 

capital, Ifgan (hekkan) in the southeast of Mascara 
and peopled it with natives of the surrounding 
countiy But VaTa’s power was of shoit duration 
lie fell in 347 (958) in a battle with Fatimid 
ln>ops, whose general Djawhai [({ v ] sacked Ifgan 

Ihc confederation of the Ificn was then broken 
up Some sections w^ent to Spam where one of 
their chiefs, Abu Nui, succeeded m 405 (1014- 
1015) m seizing the town of Ronda The others 
after first taking refuge on the edge of the Sa- 
haia, tried to reinstate themselves m the central 
Maghrib by combining with the Maghrawa against 
the Sanhadja Defeated and scattered once again 
by Biilukkin b. Zirl in 970, they then tried 
their fortune in the extie.ne Magliiib YaddG b. 
YaTa after first of all showing a vigorous attach- 
ment to the Omaiyad cause tried to form a piin- 
cipahty foi hmi'-elf at their expense He twice 
took Fas fiom Zin b Atiya the governor of the 
Maghrib, but could not hold it One of his relatives, 
Hammaraa, rcMved the fortunes of the Ifien. He 
conquered the kind of Tadla and maintained himself 
there m spite of the attacks of the Maghrawa of 
Fas His biothei and saccessoi, Abu ’l-Kamal Ta- 
raim, led the Ifren m a holy war against the Bergh- 
wGta He destioyed the powei of these heietics 
and installed himself in ^ala He also took F\s 
from the Maglirawa but was driven out again m 
429 (1037-1038) He died at Shala m 466 (1054- 
1055). The kingdom, which he had founded, did 
not long survive him. It was destroyed by the 
Almoravids, who massacred the Ifren in all the 
conqucicd localities The remnants of the tube 
having sought refuge m Tlemcen were exterminated 
after the capture of the town by Yusuf b Tashfin. 

Bthlio gr ap hy Ibn Khaldun, lit s tot?' e des 

Beruhes^ transl. de Slane, 111. 186 <:qq \ Fouinel, 

Les Be? bc?s^ passim. (G Yver ) 

IFRIKIYA (according to Fleucher, Klettiert 
Schrifte?i^ i. 239, more exact than the spelling 
Ifrikiya used hitheito), the name given bv the 
Aiabs to the eastern part of Barbaiy, the 
name Ma gh rib being reserved for the western part. 
Ifrikiya is simply a corruption of the Latin Africa, 
which name the Romans gave first of all to the 
province organised by them after the destruction 
of Carthage and which was then extended to Bar- 
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bary and finally to the whole continent of Africa. 
Nevertheless the name has been given various 
fanciful etymologies “Some’^, writes al-BaVrl, “say 
that the name means the “queen of heaven”, 
otheis derive it from Ifrlkos b. Abiaha al-Ra^sh, 
who led an army into the Beiber •countiy and 
built the town of Ifukiya (cf. al-Mas'^Hdi, ed Pans, 
111 224) According to others, the country took 

the name fiom Afrik, son of Ibiahim and Katura, 
the second wife of the patiiarch, or fiom Farik 
b Misiaim Accoiding to Ibn Kh aldtln, Ifnkiya 
IS derived from Ifrikos b Kais b Saifi, one of 
the kings of Yemen According to al-Makri/I (m 
Ibn Abl Dinai) Afiiku^i b Abraha b. I^ii ’ 1 -Kar- 
naiD, having conqueied the west built a town 
there which he called Afrika Ibn al -Shabbat 
(quoted by Ibn Abi Dinai) connects Ifukiya with 
baftk “deal” because “in Afiica theie aie no clouds 
in the sky” I eo Afncanus and Ibn Abl Dinai 
derive Ifiikiya from faiaka “to divide” because 
It IS separated from Europe by the Mediteirancan 
and fiom Asia by the Nile, or also because it 
lies between east and west. 

The boundaiics of Ifukiya, accoiding to al-Bakii, 
w'ere Baika on the east and Tangier on the west. 
hTom north to south it extended from the shores 
of the Mediterianean to the “sands winch maik 
the beginning of the country of the negiocs” 
Ifnkiya would thus have comprised, in addition to 
the Africa proper of the Romans, Tripolitania, 
Numidia and even Alauretania Failier and later 
geograj-iheis give narrower limits Al-Istakhri, for 
example (ivi^^ century A n) places Ifnkiya between 
Barka and Tahart (^Ihbl Gcogr Arab , cd. de 
Goeje, 1. 36 and 45) Foi Abu ’ 1 -Iuda\ Ifiikiya 
begins at the eastern extremity of the land of 
Bougie [q v ] which, according to him, foims part of 
al-Maghiib al-Awsat and terminates at| Barka (In a 
general way, how'ever, one may regaid the western 
border of Ifnkiya as corresponding to the meridian 
of Bougie In the south, al-ldiisi and later, Leo 
Alricaniis, clearly distinguish al-Ifiikiya fiom Bilad 
(^he Nurnidia of Leo) In the Sahara, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, the Mzab separates the 
desert of al-Ifiikiya from that of the Maghrib It 
appears raoreo\cr that besides this general sense, 
the tcini Ifrikiya was often used in a narrower 
sense Ibn Khaldun often applies it to the central 
and northern part of lunisia and opposes Ifrikiya 
to Tripolitania, al-Djarid and the province of Con- 
stantine (Cf especially the passages in this author 
refeiring to the Hilali invasion) Abu ’I-Fida^ 
places Bougie, B 5 ne and and Gafsa outside al- 
Ifrikiya. The limits of the country would thus be 
those assigned by Marmol to the piovince of Tunis 
“which is called Afiica”, that is to say, on the 
west the province of Constantine, on the east that 
of Tripoli, on the south the mountains of the Atlas 
with the province of the Zab and a part of Nu- 
raidia and of eastern Libya, on the north the Me- 
diterranean from the mouth of the Megerade (Me- 
djerda) towards Bizcrta to Cap6s (Gabis) Junally, 
in the xviB^ century, Ibn Abi Dinar tells us that 
“scholars understand by al-lfrikiya the land of 
al-Kairaw 5 n”. 

At the beginning of the Ilidjra, al-Ifilkiya was 
still m the power of the Byzantines (Rum). It was 
peopled by Berber tribes (Huw'ara, Luwata, Aw- 
righa, Nefusa, Ifren, NefzSwa, etc ) and descendants, 
of foreign immigrants into Africa, who were called 
Afarik by the Arab wiiters. It included a large 


number of towns and villages and was covered 
with flourishing fields. The weakness of the By- 
zantine authouties and the richness of the country 
attracted the attention of the Arabs, whose in- 
cursions began immediately after the conquest of 
Egypt The first Muslim expeditions, of which how- 
evci we only possess incomplete and contradictory 
accounts, weie simply raids The invadeis evacuated 
the countiy after having pillaged it and did not 
try to captiiie the stiongholds held by the By- 
zantines The conquest proper did not begin till 
after the foundation of al-Kairawan by ^Okba b. 
Nafi*^ in 50 (670). Arab dominion in the countiy 
however remained very precaiious to the end of 
the vii^** century The Greeks held the most impor- 
tant towns, on the other hand, the icvolts of the 
Bcibeis forced Zuhair b Kais, the successoi to 
‘"Dkba, to evacuate al-Ifrikiya on two diflcrent oc- 
casions. It was only under the goveinoiship 01 
Hassan b al-Niibnan that the Bcibeis weie forced 
to submit and the Byzantines lost Caithage and 
the piincipal towns m the countiy. 

Placed at first under the governor of Egypt, al- 
Ifrikiya was next made an independent goveinorship 
under Musa b Nusan, who was diiectly undei the 
Caliph m Damascus in 86(705) The conquests of 
this general extended the boundaries of the province 
to the Straits of Gibraltai But from the middle 
of the vm'l* century the Khandji levolts considei- 
ably diminished the Aiab terntoiy Al- Ifrikiya 
properly so c.Uled w'as lavaged by the Abadi 
Herberts of the cast (Iluwara, WafarfljQma) and by 
Zenata of the cential Maghiib. It even was lost 
by the ^Abba^id caliphs for a time Al-Mansiir 
however succeeded m establishing ^AbbSsid rule 
m Ifrikiya again from 144 (761) onwaids, while 
independent Berber piincipahtics were set up m 
the Maghrib However, the Aglilabid [q v.] dynasty 
(ix^i» century ad) only nominally recognised the 
suzerainty of the Caliph. The overthrow of the 
Aghlabids by the Fatimids caused al-lfrikiya to 
pas^ into the power of the ^Fis, who gave it a 
new capital, al-Mahdiya, and when they established 
themselves in Egypt made it a vice-royalty under 
the Ziiids "Ihe foundation of the Plammadid king- 
dom was however not long m depriving the Zinds 
of the w'cslcin part of al-Ifrikiya. On the other 
hand the Ililrdi invasion, a result of the icpudia- 
tion of Patimid authority by the Zirid al-Mubzz 
in 440 (1048-9) [cf. lAriMiDS, p. 90*], exposed 
the countiy to the most terrible disastcis Al- 
Ifrikiya, pieviously very flourishing and covered 
with vineyaids and faims, was ravaged by no- 
mads and almost entirely ruined borne Aiab 
tribes, notably the Riyah and the Djusham, instal- 
led themselves in the country and pcipctuated 
theie their habits of disorder and brigandage. 
Finally, at the beginning of next centuiy, the 
Normans of Sicily occupied the principal points 
on the coast As a result of the Almohad con- 
quest, al-Ifrikiya became one of the provinces m 
the vast empire founded by ^Abd al-Mu^rain [q v.], 
but she soon recovered her independence undei the 
Hafsid [q v ] dynasty The rule of these princes 
was at fiist extended over Tunisia, Tripolitania, the 
province of Constantine, Bougie and the Zab, but 
from the end of the xv‘*‘ century it was reduced 
to Tunisia m the strict sence of the word. Hence- 
forth the history of al-Ifilkiya is merged m that 
of this country. 

Bibliography, al-Bakrl, Descr, de I '^Afrt - 
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que septentrionale^ ed. and bans, de Slane, text, 
p. 21-2, trans., p. 52, Abu ’l-Fida^ Geographic^ 
trails. Reinaud, Pans 1848, Vol 11 , chap, in , 
Ibn Khaldan, Berber ed. dc Slane, text, i. 15, 
106; trans., 1. 168, L6on I’Africam, VAfrique^ 
ed. Schefer, Vol 1. p. i , Marmol, Africa^ 11. 431 , 
Ibn Abi Dinar al-KaiiawanI, 

Ifriktya .... trans. Pellissiei et Remusat, Pans 
1849, Book 11., Castiglioni, Memoir e ge'ogra- 
phtque et numisniatique ’:ur la parhe orientale 
de la Berbene appelee Afrtkia par les Arahcs^ 
Milan 1826, Fournel, Les Berbers^ 1 Pans 
1875, P* 3 ^ '*‘(7 j Muller, Der Islam etc, 
1, 351 sq,^ 419—423, 446—451, 486—9,547— 
556, 606—622, 11. 513--6, 613 — 7, 621 — 631, 
645 — 653 See also the bibliographies to the 

ai tides ALGERIA, TIUPOIl TANIA and TUNISIA 

(G. Yver ) 

^IFRIT, according to the usual explanations, is 
one who overcomes his antagonist and rolls him 
in the dust i^afar') , who successfully carries matters 
thiough {inubaligh)^ who is, therefore, powerful 
in a hostile sense, evil, crafty (Zama kh shaii and 
Baidawl on Kur xxvii 39, Ltsa//^ vi 263, 1 i 

sqq,^ 1 . 14 sqq , De Sacy , llatui"^^ p 355). 
The classical and only Kur^anic occurrence is m 
Killian \xvii. 39, “an of the djinn'^'" Hence 

it has come to be used peculiarly of the djinn^ 
but in the tiist instance it was plainly a general 
epithet, and thus the Kuianic passage might be 
translated, “a powerful djuinT'^ So, too, “an 
^tfrie of the lijinn” occurs in two traditions from 
Muhammad in Damiri’s Ilayawan (ed Cano, 1 313, 
1 179, 1 15 ^qq , 11 104, I 22 sqq ^ under 
djifin and ^tf}it). But soon the word became iden- 
tified with the djtnn and especially with the more 
Satanic and malignant element among them So 
Raghil), in his Mufyadat (p 393) speaks of its 
application to human beings as inetaphoiical, and 
even Tabari, Tafnr^ \ix 93, seems to limit the w^ord 
to the djtrui But it was not undcistoud as meaning 
a specific class of these as e. g ghul (q v ), contrast 
the classification (aviaf) in Akam al-Mat djan ^ 
p 17 Jr/ , and in the Iihiut (p 309, 1. 21) 
^afarit is used as a general name for both djmn 
dL<^ttan\ P2ven the distinctive meaning of hosti- 
lity seems often to have been lost In The 1001 
Nights (Galland MS. of xiv^^i cent A D , Story of 
Second Shaikji, Night vii ) it is said of a benevo- 
lent Muslima, ^aiat '^ifilta djifimya^ “she tinned 
into an ^ifmta^ a djinnlya'' In Egypt the word 
has come to mean also the ghost of a murdered 
man, or of one who has died a violent death 
(Lane, Modo n Egyptians^ chap x., Willmoie, 
Spoken Arabic of kgypt^^ p 371 yqq , “Niya 
Salima”, Haicms et Miisnlmanes d'Egypte^ chap. 
XIV., St. John, Two yean 7 evidence in a Ltvan- 
tine family^ chap \x) It also survives in the 
original sense of a strong man of violence, e g 
the haiat aL^ifrlt in Cairo which is explained as 
the one-time abode of a harami. But the most 
normal modern usage is of a powerful, evil, clever 

B ibltogi aphy . has been given above. Add 
Dozy, Supply w 143 ^ Fleischer, Kleinefe 

Schr , ii 640. (D B. Macdonald.) 

IGHARGHAR. the valley of a river of 
the Quateinian epoch in the Sahara, 
which has now disappeared and is reduced to a 
subterranean sheet of water. The Igharghar, ac- 
cording to Duveyrier, rises near AzakSn-n-Akui, m 


the massif of the Haggar at a height of about 
6000 feet. It ends near the oasis of Gng, m the' 
south of Tuggurt, after a course of about 800 
miles (900, if one includes the Wad Gh ir, which 
is its continuation). Its basin extends from the 
crests of Tademayt in the west to the oasis of 
Ghat in the east and from the Haggar to the 
Shott Mclghir, 1. e. from the 23*^^^ to the 34^^ 
degree of Noith Latitude. 

The Ighaighar (lows at first from S to N , passing 
near Idelcs, sometimes in a fairly nariow valley, 
where springs biiist up in the middle of its bed, 
sometimes also broadening out into a plain with 
banks indefinitely marked 5 to 8 miles broad. 
After running along the massif of the Muydir to 
the west and the Tassili plateau in the east, it 
desciibes a curve to the east and reaches the 
foot of the Ilammada of Tmghcrt In this part 
of its course it receives a certain number of wa- 
dis, the valleys of which present the same cha- 
racteristics The principal are those of the Ighar- 
gharen, the Wadi Assad-Kifaf which drains all the 
southein part of the Tassili of the Azdjer, the 
Wadi Issawan, of which the confluence however 
is still to be found, and lastly the Wadi Ahanat, 
which comes from the sands of Edeyen. 

The Igharghar then travel ses the plateau of 
Tinghert where it cuts for itself “a well marked chan- 
ncB’ (Fouieau) and leceives lower down a large 
number of streams from the eastern side of this 
plateau, which lejoin it after having disappeared 
m the sands of tlie Erg In the region of sand- 
hills the bed of the Igharghar becomes quite in- 
visible It probably passes m the vicinity of the 
Kasi Tvvil (see 'arec) without how^eve. mixing 
with it. Foureau’s observations permit us to sup- 
pose that It formcily ran much faithei east On 
leaving the Frg, it can hardly be more easily re- 
cognised, except at certain points, for example at 
the ravine of ^egga near Tuggurt Howevei the 
continuity of the subterranean sheet of water is 
attested in this region by the existence of a num- 
bci of wclL 

B i b 1 1 0 g r a p h V Beinaid, Deux missions 
fi angaises chez h<t Touaitgs^ Algei 1896, Dour- 
naux — Duperr6, Voyai^e au Saha i a dans Bulle- 
tin Soc Gi.ogt aphic dc Pait^^ 1874, H. Duvey- 
rier, Les louaiL'gs du Nord^ Pans 1864, Fou- 
reau. Coup d'oetl sui le Sahara fian^ais^ An- 
nalts de Geographic^ 1^95 7 , Dans le Grand 

Ergy Pans 1896, do, Mon neuvume voyage au 
Saha/ a et au pa\ t Touaregy Prris 1S98; do, 
Documents ^cicntipqiies de la mission sahariennCy 
Vol 1 Pans 1905, chap, iv ; Laigeau, Le Sa- 
ha? a algeiicfty Pans 1881, G Rolland, Geologic 
et hydrographic hi Sahara algericny Pans 1890 — 
1894, 2 vol, I atlas, Mmistcic dcs Travaux 
publics, Documents relatifs a la mission dirtgcc 
au Slid de TAlge/ie par le lieutenant-colonel 
Flatters, Pans 1884, Schirmcr, Le Saharay Pans 
1893 (G. Yver.) 

IHRAM (a ), infinitive ivth from the root h-r-tUy 
which has the meaning of “warding off” (inan^)^ 
as the lAsany xv. 9 says “to declare a thing 
harant''^ or “to make harai/D, (The opposite is 
ikldl “to declare permitted”) The woid -hram 
has however become a technical teira for “sacied 
state”; one who is in this state is called muhrim 
For example, a person fasting may be called 
mnhtim. The woid ihratUy however, is only used 
for two states, the sacred state m which one per- 
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forms the ^umra and and the state of 

consecration during the ^alat, Thiidly the word 
can be used of the diess in which the hai^d^ and 
^umra are made 

I. The ihram in the major or minor 
pilgrimage The law declares it meritoiious for 
the pilgrim to assume the ihram at the very be- 
ginning of his journey to Mecca But as this is 
very inconvenient, it is usually only done when 
the pilgrim approaches the sacred teiritory (haram^ 
q V ) Pilgrims who make the journey by steamer 
often however assume the thrum as soon as they 
arrive in Djidda The law has pi escribed several 
stations (jria 7 aaklt^ plur of mikat) wheie this is 
usually done namely ])hu ’1-IIulaifa foi the pil- 
grims from al-Medina, al-Djuhfa for those from 
Syria and Egypt, Kara al-Manazil for those from 
Nadjd, Yalamlam for those from Yemen, Dhat 
‘^Irk for those from Tiak Any one who assumes 
the thiam too late has later to sacrifice an animal 
in atonement These rna^vaklt are also called ina~ 
hall i c the place where the thlal begins The 
latter means “loud calling” i e the calling of 
labbatka [q v ]. Ihlal is thus Used in the same 
sense as thrant and one says for example, ahalla 
hi '^l~ha<ljdj m the sense of ahratna la '‘I-hadjdj 
1 e., to assume the ihiam for the haJjdj Ihc 
law further ordains that people who live within 
the area bounded by these villages shall assume 
the ihram in their dwellings (Tariblh^ ed A W 
T Juynboll, p 72), when it is a question of per- 
forming the hadjdi hor an ^urnra they must go 
to one of the boundary places of the hill [q v ] , 
usually Tan^im is chosen for this purpose, and is 
thus erioneously also called al- Umra by modern 
travellers 

As one can only enter a state of consecration 
after casting off all that is ritually impure, one 
must first of all perform the ceremonies necessary 
for this The ghusl is usually performed , the pil- 
giim dyes his nails and perfumes himself, all of 
them ceremonies which were connected with ex- 
orcism. Frequently also the pilgrim has himself 
shaved, his beard trimmed and his nails cut 
(Burton, A Pilgrimage (London 1857), n 133, 
377, al-Bataniini, al-Rihla al-Hid/aziya p 172) 
On the significance of shaving, see below. 

A particular dress has to be worn in which no 
seams are allowed This dress consists of two 
pieces a sheet that reaches from the navel to the 
knees {izar') and another thrown round the body, 
which partly covers the left shoulder, back, and 
breast and is knotted on the right side. This 
latter is called r ida^ and from the manner in 
which it IS knotted zvidiah Both gaiments arc 
ordained by law’ to be white, but red stupes are 
also found (see the illustration in Burton, 11 facing 
p 58) On this dress we may lemark that it is 
probably the old Semitic sacred dress The upper 
garment of the High Priest in the Old Testament 
was according to Josephus (Arttu/ ,111 7, 4) also 
made without a seam The Jewish priests wear 
the ephod around the hips and the Me'll around 
the shoulders In Islam itself there are analogies 
at the salat and the burial service. The old Arabs 
also, when consulting an oracle, as well as the 
later ascetics wore two garments (Goldziher m 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlan- 
des^ XVI. 138, 328, Wellhausen, Reste’^^ p. 122). 
White is also the sacred colour in many religions* 
at first the mourning colour (cf. Wilken, Ver- 


spreide Geschriften , ed. van Ossenbruggen , iii. 
416 — 422) it was next adopted as a sign of a 
consecrated state; the ephod of the priests as well 
as the robes of ascetics are white. 

The thrum dress is thus very old and does not 
owe its origin to Islam. The wearing of shoes is 
also forbidden The most that may be allowed is 
sandals This custom is also an old Semitic one. 
Among the Jews mourners as well as the officiating 
piiests went barefooted In the consecrated state 
also it IS forbidden to cover the head , perhaps 
this IS also an old mourning custom (cf. Ezekiel, 
XXIV. 17). 

Women need not wear any particular dress. 
But they usually wrap themselves in a long lobe 
w'hich reaches fiom the head to the feet, while 
the face, which really ought to be uncovered, is 
concealed by a kind of mask (cf. the picture in 
Burton, a n 58) 

A mlal of two rak^a's is offered and the niya 
[q V ] is pionounced The latter can be done in 
three ways The thrum can be assumed 

a cither foi the hacljilj or for the ^nmra. This 
method is called if rad (sepaiation) 

b, for the ^urnra^ although the haiijdj is to be 
made at the same time 1 his is called lamaltii^ 
{bi d'^ttmra ila ' l-hadjilf)^ 1 e the utilisation of 
the ^umr a for the hadjdj 

c for both '^urri) a and hadjdj This is called 
kuari 1 e. combination On the origin and estima- 
tion of these three kinds of nlya a good deal has 
been written in Muslim liteiaturc. The foui schools 
of law {rnacljiahib^ q v.) have different views on 
the order of impoitance of the various ntya\^ as 
legaids the meiit acquired by them The kind 
called tarnattil' owes its name to an expression 
in the Kurban (bura 11 192^), which later became 
a technical teim Accoiding to bnouck Iluigronje's 
suggestion (^Het Mekkaansche deest^ p 86 sqq,\ 
the restrictions which wcic imposed by the ihram 
became too seveie for Muhammad, so that during 
his stay in Mecca before the hadjdj he conducted 
himself in a seculai fashion As his followers 
looked askance at him foi this, the revelation in 
bura 11. 192'^ is said to have been given* “Any 
one who avails himself of the '^nmra until the 
hadjdj (shall offer) as many animals as is con- 
venient for him, any one wdio is not in a position 
to do this shall fast for three days during the 
hadjd; and seven days aftei his return”. What 
therefore appeared to the Prophet and his con- 
temporaries as hn omission which could be atoned 
foi by a punishment, was consideied by later 
generations as a thing permitted. Pilgiims who 
anive in Mecca long before the hadj>dj secure 
themselves by the tarnattid from a painful ab- 
stinence As soon as they have performed the 
^urnra^ they put off the ihram and only assume it 
again when the time of the hadjdj approaches. 
But the tamattu^ is forbidden to those who have 
sacnfical animals with them (Stlia 11 1 92). Ori- 
ginally the ^urnta took place in the month of 
Radjab and, according to some traditions, an ^urnra 
during the hadjifj period was an unheard of 
thing m pre-lslamic times. 

When one has formulated the ntya^ the labbatka 
calling begins, which is to be repeated as often 
as possible and only ceases after the shaving on 
the iot^‘ Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja. 

The state of consecration imposes certain pledges 
of abstinence; sexual intercourse, care for one’s 
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toilet, the shedding of blood, hunting and the 
uprooting of plants are forbidden. With regard to 
this the following remark may be made. In othei 
cases in othei Semitic religions a state of conse- 
cration excludes sexual intercourse, at least in the 
monotheistic ones. The neglect of the body is a 
well known feature of a sanctified condition among 
the Semitic peoples. The old Arab mourning women 
who weie in a sanctified state of mourning are 
described as being dirty and having dishevelled 
hair al-Khansa^, Diwan^ ed Chcikho, Bei- 

lut 1896, p. 28, V 4) 

During mourning the Jews are forbidden to 
bathe or clip their nails. It is repoited of the 
pre-Islamic pilgrims and of Muhammad that when 
in the state of ihTim they smeaicd something on 
their hair to make its filthy condition more endurable 
(Bukhari, Sahlh^ Kit Bab 126, Mus- 

lim, with Nawawi’s comm, Cairo 1283, 111. 205, 
cf Lisan^ iv. 39 1). In a tradition given by Ibn 
Madja {Bah ma yudjtb al-Hadjdj') Muhammad in 
answei to the question “What is the ha^iij (pil- 
grim)^’’ said “He whose hair is dishevelled and 
whose mouth smells al-tafiiy The idea 

undeilying all these customs, including the shaving 
at the beginning of the period of consecration is 
pci haps that everything that glows on the body 
during the period of conseciation is devoted to 
the object of the sanctified condition At the end 
of the period in most cases an offering of hair may 
have been made Ihe endeavour to make oneself 
uniecognisable may also have played a pait. 

The muhrini is not ordered to fast. But thcic 
are numerous tiaditions which answer this ques- 
tion, some in the negative and some in the affir- 
mative It may be that in ancient times this 
ascetic custom was associated with the othei s 

When one arrives in Mecca from his mlkat^ he 
performs the tawaf and sa^y [q v ], sometimes also 
drinks water fiom Zcmzem and has his hair cut, 
if the ihram was only assumed for an But 

if it was assumed for a hadjdj^ the ^having and 
hair cutting is not peiformed till the 9’^‘ Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja in Mina, after the ceremonies of the 
hadjdj propel are over. The pilgiim can now as- 
sume his oidinary dress again But it is usual to 
put on new clothes (Buickhardt, Traveh^ London 
1829, 11. 60) The law however prescribes another 
taivaf in Mecca and many pilgiims only jiut on 
then ordinary dress after this ceiemony Finally 
on leaving the holy city a farewell ^umta has to 
be perfoimed For this purpose the pilgiim goes 
to Tanbm, performs a ^alat of two 7 ak^a\^ re- 
turns to Mecca to perform the taivaf and sa^y 
there He then definitely puts off the ihram 

2 The consecrated state during the 
^alat This state also can only be enteied when 
one i§ ritually pure and dressed in a prescribed 
fashion and has taken one’s stand behind a sutjui 
fq V.]. This state is announced by the takbir [q v ] 
which IS also called taklnr al-thrTim, The cere- 
monies of the ^alat pioper begin then and can 
only take place duiing this consecrated state. One 
has to avoid everything which might destroy the 
latter, that is every superfluous act and every 
superfluous w’ord. The jurists specially mention 
greeting, sneezing, coughing, laughing, all that is 
connected with sexual life or the process of diges- 
tion. These arc all actions which were originally 
ascribed to demoniac or 'animistic influences. We 
frequently find the idea that angels are present 


during the ihram (cf. the commentaries on Sura 
xvii. So). 

Ihe consecrated state is ended by the tw'O tas- 
lima\^ that is the formulas of greeting pronounced 
while turning the head first to right and then to 
left According to some jurists, the object of the 
first IS to leave the consecrated state as well as 
to greet those present, the latter is only a gieetmg 
foi those present Who those are is a question 
which IS answcicd in vaiious ways, according to 
some, it IS the angels who are summoned by the 
takbhat al~thiam and aie now dismissed by the 
taslimat al-thlul (the formula by which one returns 
to the secular state) 

The tiansition from the sanctified to the secular 
state is dieaded for demoniacal influences These 
are averted by the so-called kunut (cf Goldziher 
in Ouent Studufi Theod Noldcke geundmet ^ 1 

323 f<?) 

Bibliography On i Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidc/A^nu'i'^ ^ p 122 sqq , Snouck 
Hiirgronjc, Het Mekkaansche I^eest^ p 68 sqq , 
Juynboll, Handb, dcs is lam Gesetzes^ p 143 sqq , 
W Robeit‘^on Smith, Intuits on the religion 
of ihe Semites p. 418 sqq , the Ftkh- and 
/A/</ 7 /^-books s V lladjdj , the travels of Burck- 
haidt, Buiton, v Maltzan, Keane, H Kazem 
Zadeli in Revue du Monde muuilman^ xix. 198 
j-yy. , A J Wcnsinck, Some Semitic Rite^ of 
111 oui rung and Religion in Fcihandl der Kon 
Akad van Wetensih.^ Nieuwe Reeks, 1)1 XVIII, 
I, ptuum On 2 The /vX //-books s v. Salat ^ 
Juynboll, n r , p 79 , A J Wcnsinck in 

Bei I slam ^ ed by C II Becker, iv 229 — 232. 

(A J WknsINCK ) 

IHYA^ (a ) “linnging w\aste land into cultiva- 
tion”. The Muslim A//?//-books in the section on 
legal tiansactions have a chapter on ihylP al-ma- 
wat^ liteially, making the dead (soil) alive Land 
which IS not being used is called mawat» Every 
Muslim who cultivates neglected land for himself 
becomes the propiietor if it does not belong to 
another Muslim. According to most fakl/Is express 
permission from the authorities is not necessary. 
Ihe ima.n Abd Hanifa however consideis it illegal 
to cultivate a maroTit without permission fiom the 
authorities 

Bibliography Abu Yusuf, Kitab alKha- 
latfj (Brdak 1302), p 36 ujq , al-Mawardi, al- 
Ahkam al-siiltanlya (ed M Enger), p. 308 sqq , 
al-Nawawi, MtnhatJj al-Talibin (ed L. W C. 
van den Beig), 11 171 sqq,^ Ibn Kasim al- 

GhazzI, lath alKailb (ed v d. Berg), p 392 
sqq , al-Dimishkl, Rahmat alUmma fCkJitilaf a R 
A^tmma (Bulak 1300), p 93 sq ; E Sachau, 
Muharnm, Rechi nach ^chafiitischer Lehie^xi, 583 
sqq,^ N \. Tornauw, Das Moslcmische Recht^ 
p 225 sqq (Th W Juvnroll) 

^IKAB (A ), p u n 1 s h m e n t, retaliation, espe- 
cially the punishment fiom God which will fall 
upon the sinner \iftei death (often used in the 
Kurban in this sense) Cf ‘^adhab and Sprenger, 
A Dictionary of the Technical Tertm^ p 947. 

(Th W Juynboll ) 

IKAMA (a.) is the second call to the ^alat 
which IS pronounced by the mid adhdhm in the 
mosque before each of the five prescribed daily 
salads as well as before the lalat at the Friday 
service. This second call gives the moment at 
which the ^alat begins The formulae of the ikama 
are the same as those of the adpi^n [q. v.]. According 
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to the Hanafis, they are repeated as often as in the 
adjkan^ according to the other Ftkh schools, they 
are pronounced only once with the exception of 
the words “God is great”, which are repeated 
twice at the beginning as well as at the end of 
the llama Moi cover after the formula “come unto 
blessednes”, twice m succession there aie repeated 
the words kumat (now begins the 

salat) In the lawbooks the calling of the ikama 
IS recommended as sunna also to every believer 
who IS peifoiming the ^aiat alone 

According to E Mittwoch {Zur hniilehungsist'- 
schichte lies islamischen Gclhts und Kultu^^ Abh 
d kgl p/euss A lad d Wis'nnsch ^ phil - 

hist, kl , N 2, p. 24) the calling of the ikama 
was bon owed by the Muslims oiiginally from the 
benedictions in Jewish piayei. According to C II. 
Becker (Zwr Geschithte des islamtsihen Ktiltus^ 
Der Islavt^ 111 3S9) on the other hand, this Mus- 
lim custom developed out of the original adjuw 
in the mosque, which w'as modelled on the Chris- 
tian mass (see howevei al*MakiIzT, Khitat ^ 11 
271, 1 14—15) 

Jkama denotes the action of the mid adpdjijn 
(the calling of the piesciibed foiinulae) by which 
he causes the ^aldi to begin On this linguistic 
usage see C. Brockclmann, Iqamat ai-Salati^destschr* 
K Sachau^ iQiSi P 3i4““3-2o) and J Weiss in 
Der Islam^ vii (1916), 131 — 136, cf the expres- 
sions akama 'i-uildt and tikJmaf al-ui/dl (Gloss 
to SJiirazi, Tanbth^ ed A W. T Juynholl, s v , 
Bukhail, \ahih^ Adfia/i, 23-24) In the //M- 
books however JlUrna is also explained as the 
call which IS intended to summon the believers 
to rise fo’’ the ^alaf See Badjuri (Bfilak 1307), 
i. 167, I 12 

Bibliography In addition to the col 

lections on tradition and the /'////-books see 

also Dimishki, RaJmat al-Umma p'khttlaf ad 

A'lrnma (Bfilak 1300), p 14 sqq 

(Th. W JUYNIIOLI ) 

I KH LAS (a ), to keep (or make) clear and pellu- 
cid, to keep free from admixtuie In connection with 
the Kur^anic use of the expression ilhla^ addin lid 
lah (cf. iv 145, vii 28, x 23, xxxix 14, 16, etc ), 

1 e. to honour and serve Allah exclusively, tkhlds 
by itself received the meaning (cf. Kurban, 11 133) 
of “absolute devotion to Allah ’ and became used 
m opposition to idirak^ “associating divmt 

beings with Allah”. Sura cxii which emphasises 
the unity and uniqueness of God and denies that 
he has any associates was called Swat adlMd^ 1 
(also Surat adTawhid) ^ this Sura is frequently 
recited m the ^alat 

With the development of the conception of 
shtrk^ which covers “every kind of woiship of 
God which IS not an aim m itself’ and also the 
cherishing of interested motives in religious practice 
(cf. Goldziher, Voi Icsiim^en^ p 46), the develop- 
ment of tkklas IS somewhat parallel. According to 
al-GhazMi, Ikhlds^ apart from ^he above technical 
sense, properly means only that one’s action should 
be dictated by a single motive, so that for example 
it can be asenbed to one who gives alms only with 
the intention of being seen to do so In the language 
of religious ethics as developed especially by the 
Sufis, tkhlds particularly refeis to the effort to 
come nearer to God and means the keeping fiee 
of this ideal from all subsidiary thoughts In this 
sense it is often opposed to rtyed^ the wish to be 
seen. Ikklds demandis unselfishness with regard to 


one’s own religious piactice and the abolition of 
the selfish element which mars devotion to God. 
At the highest stage of tkhlds even the conscious- 
ness of tkhld{ itself must disappeai and all thought 
of divine reward in this world or the next be put 
aside Cf. al-Kushairi, adRtsdla fi ''Ilm adTa^ 
mwwuf^ Cairo 1318, p III — 4; al-HarawI, Ma^ 
ndztl adSd^trln^ Cairo 1326, p. 16 , al-Ghazali, 

Ihy'^^ Cairo 1282, iv 323 — 332, ed. with comm, 
of al-Muitada, Cairo 13 ll, x. 42 sqq , transl. by 
II. Bauer, Islarnische Kthtk^ I Vber Intention^ 
retriL Abstcht u. Wahrhaftigkeit etc, Halle a. S. 
1916, p 45 sqq , R. Hartmann, adKuschatrts 
Dai stellung des Sufi turns {Twk. BibL^ Vol. xviii), 
P‘ ^5 59 i VAN Arendonk.) 

IKHMIM. [See ai^mTm ] 

I IKHSHlDIDS. an Egyptian dynasty. On 
the gcneial place in histoiy of the dynasty see 
above 11. p 8'’ The name of the dynasty is 
derived fiom the old Persian puncely title BJishtd 
which the Caliph al-Radi was induced to giant to 
the founder Muhammad b Tughdj m 326—937. 
It was the title of the old luleis of Farghana (see 11. 
p 62*^) from which the dynasty claimed descent. 
Ikhshid IS said to mean “king of kings”, although 
others interpret it as “scivant” (cf Ibn Sa'^Id, ed. 
Tallqvist, Arab text, p. 23 sq , transl p. 41), 
picsumably in the same sense as ‘^Abd Allah was 
used as an honorific of the Caliphs Al-I]di^Id’& 
father and grandfathei were already m the service 
of the Caliph, he himself woiked his way slowly 
iipwaids and seems to have had a supporter m the 
vi/icr al-Fadl b Dja^far of the celebrated family 
of the Banu ’ 1 -FurM [s irn al-^urat, 3] After 
he had aiianged the disorganised affairs of Egypt 
(323 = 935), he had to defend his new posi- 
tion against the powerful Amir Muhammad b. 
Rahk [s lUN ra'ik] who pcnetiated up to the 
gates of Egypt but then granted the Ikhsliid the 
country as far as Rainla on payment of tribute. Five 
years later new difficulties arose, and the undecisive 
battle of al-Ladjdjun was fought, after which the 
contesting Ainiis made an alliance by mairiage. 
The Ikhshid jiaid a yearly tribute of 140,000 
dinars After the death of Ibn Ra^k a new enemy 
to the Ikhjpd arose m the Ilamdanids, and being 
now at the height of his power he took pait in 
the contest for the position of Amir al-L/mara\ 
In Muharram 333 (Sept. 944) he met the Caliph al- 
Muttaki at al-Rakka, but on this side of the Euphra- 
tes, and thought for a time of sharing the fortune of 
the Caliph in the stiuggle against the Tuik Tuzun, 
who was ruling m Baghdad But he ultimately 
returned to Egypt and began the struggle with the 
Hamdanid Saif al-l)awla, which ended in a treaty 
by the terms of which Damascus lemained m pos- 
session of the Ikhshid on payment of tiibute. He 
died at the end of 334 (July 946). Two sons nominally 
succeeded him but they were only rots faineants. 
The leal power lay in the hands of an Abyssinian 
eunuch named Kafur, who on the death of the 
second son was formally granted the government 
of Egypt and successfully defended Egypt and 
Syria henceforth fiom the attacks of the Hamda- 
mds. On Kafur’s death a grandson of the Ikhahld 
was appointed governor, but the dynasty had com- 
pletely lost its hold on the country and Egypt 
with Syria fell into the hands of the FStimids who 
were advancing from North Africa. 

The following table gives the names and order 
of the liiiishldids . 
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323 Muhammad b. Tughj^ al-iy^ghldid. 935 

335 Abu ’1-Kasim UnUdjur b. al-lklisbid. 946 

349 Abu ’1-Hasan 'All b. al-lkhshid . 960 

355 KafQr, ruler in name also, . . . 9^6 

357-8 Abu ’bFawans Ahmad b 'All . . 968-9. 

The name Unudjur is tiansmitted in various foims. 
The I khsh id and Kafui were certainly important per- 
sonalities. The Ikh-jhid is described as stiong physi- 
cally, but as cowardly and paiticularly avaricious 
and gieedy No man’s property was secure in his 
leign. More pleasing human traits are also credited 
to him however. Kafur was probably the more 
important In spite of his repulsive featuies, by ] 
his intellectual endowments he caived a caieer for 
himself, unique even in those days, from black slave 
to wieldcr of the dynastic powei At the height 
of his power he nevei forgot his humble origin. 
Moie features of his character that are pleasing 
than those that are displeasing have been handed 
down to us. Both princes cultivated the literary 
taste of then times Al-MutanabbI sung both their 
praises, but afterwaids lampooned them Under the 
Ikhshid began the struggle between the two dy- 
nasties of Caliphs (^Abbasids and hatimids) for 
the nominal suzeiamty over the various governois 
who had set up dynasties These soldieis of fortune 
played them off one against the othei Ihelkhslud 
seems to have seriously considered lecognismg the 
haUmids, but he remained faithful to the ^Abba- 
sids as then prestige w'as still too great 

B i b li 0 r ap h y Ibn Sa*^id, Kitab al-Mu y^hrib^ 
cd. Talhivist, where the other litcratuie (al- 
Makiizi, al-Halabi, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khallikan, 
Ibn l^aldun, Abu ’I-Mahasin, al-Suyuti, Wus- 
lenftld, Statthaltc) ^ iv etc) is utilised The only 
new addition is al-Kindi, ed Cuest. 

(C IT Becker ) 

I KH TILAD J (a), trembling of the limbs 
whence ' ilm al-tUililadj ^ the alleged science of 
prophesying from the involuntaiy tw'itchings of the 
limbs, also called palinology The oldest work on 
the subject is ptobably hpoypocixixocrscot; 

'^epi TTX^iJLCov (xxvTixii TTpoq nroAf/zaTov ^oitri^ioc (J 
S. F Franzius, Scnplorcs p/iysio<^Nomofiiae vetef 
Altenbuigi 1780, p 451 The Arabs how^cvci 

usually ascribe the origin of this science to the 
Indian Tomtom Who he was has not yet been ex- 
plained A suggestion IS given by Ilauber, Tovitofii 
(limtini) = — Ditiiiymu’!^ 111 Zeiisclir, 

tier Deutsch Mo 7 gcnl Gcsells ^ Ixiii 457 ^qq 

B i bliogi a p hy Flcisc her, Uber das voi be- 
deiitcfidc Ghedc) ziuhcn bci de/i M07 gcnhuidtrn in 
Verhatidl der K071. Sachs Gt sells de/' IVii- 
seiisch , Phil Hist. Klassc, 1849, P 244 sqq 
(= Kleuiere Siluiftcn^ 111. 199 sqq')^ M Caster, 
Das tti7kische Zuckt 7 igsbuLh in Rn 7 nanien in 
Zettsch7' fu 7 Kc 771 Philologie^ iv, 65 ujq , H 
Diels, Beit 7 age zur Zuckiuigshteratur des Olzi- 
denis und O7 tents m Abhandl de7' Berl, Aka- 
def7th\ 1907 and 1909, Inostrancew in Znpiski 
Vo^t Otd Imp Russk A7 th. Obl.^^\w\ 222 sqq 
IKHTILAF (a.), difference of opinion, in con- 
tiast to Idjma^ [q-v], difference of views 
among the authorities on Muslim law 
and dogmatics on details of legal practice and 
doctrine which do not affect great principles, par- 
ticularly among the former, as it appears in the 
diversities between the Madhahib [q v.] and also 
in those within each one of them. In opposition 
to contrary views urging luiity of piactice, and in 
face of the reality of the existence of this difference 


of opinions, the conviction has arisen in Muslim 
orthodoxy that they are of equal value and this 
view finds expression in an authoritative form in the 
saying attributed originally to various Caliphs and 
latterly to the Prophet himself *^difrerence of opinion 
m the Muslim community is a sign of (divine) 
favour” The registering of these diffeiences has 
produced a great liteiature in Islam since the 
foundation of the study of Fikh and this has been 
most comprehensively recoided by hr. Kern. 

I Bibliography, Snouck Ilurgronje in Re- 
vue de V Jlistoire des Religioiis,^ xxxvii. 178 sqq,,^ 
Goldzihcr, Die Zahuiten,^ p 94 — 102, do., Vor- 
lesungC 7 t uber den I slam p 5^ — 53? 

Beityag zur Rehgtonsivtss by the Society for 
the Study of Religions in Stockholm, 1 (19^3/ 
1914), p 115—142, F Kern in Zetlschr, d, 
Deutsch Mo 7 genl Ges , Iv. 6l — 73? 
Intiodiiction (Arabic) to his edition of Tabari, 
Ikhtilaf al-Pukahii (Cairo 1902) 

is _ (I Gold/iher) 

I KH WAN al-SAFA^ We have evidence in the 
second half of the iv century (373 = 9^3) 

of the existence of a religious and political associa- 
tion with ultia-Shi% perhaps to be moie accurately 
described as Isma^ili views and tendencies The 
members of the association, the head quartet a of 
which were at Basra, called themselves the “Pure 
and haithful”, as their chief aim was to further the 
salvation of their immortal souls by mutual assistance 
and by eveiy means, especially pmifying knowledge 
{yvM<Tt<P^ Tsothing is know»' of their political ac- 
tivities, but a collection of treatises arranged in 
encyclopaedic fashion dealing with the objects of 
their society, survlve^ as the outcome of their at- 
tempts to work out theories of edification The 
peiiod of the collection and editing of ihcir 
(52 m number the Bombay edition as stated m 
the table of contents at the beginning and the 
concluding note in the fiist Risala consists of 52 
ticatiscs, but in the last treatises m pait iv. only 
51 are mentioned) is usually given as the middle 
of the IV. (x hi) century and among the col- 
laboratois arc mentioned Abu Stilaiman Muham- 
mad b. Musi'Tr al-Busti, called al-Mukaddasi, Abu 
’1-Hasan 'All b. Ilarun al-Zandjani, Muhammad 
b Nahiadjurl, al-'Awfi and Zaid b. Rifa'a P'urther 
details cannot be ascertained, mainly because the 
Puic loved to expicss themsehes in very con- 
fusing lingtiage Quotations in the Rascdtl,^ as far 
as they have been identified, are mainly taken 
from the litciatuie ol the viii 'h and ix hi cen- 
turies A 1) The philosophical position is that of the 
oldci eclectic translatois and collectors of Greek, 
Persian, and Indian \visdom Hermes and Pytha- 
goias, Socrates, and Plato are often quoted and 
thought more highly of than Aristotle. Ihe latter 
appears as the “logician” and also as the author of 
the Plotmc “Theology” and the “Book of the Apple”. 
Of the knowledge of a relatively purer and more 
complete Aristotelianism, which begins wnth al- 
Kindi, the treatises of the “pure ones” show no 
trace It is characteiistic of their mental attitude 
that al-Kindi is not quoted, at least not by name, 
although his renegade pupil, the fantastic astrologer 
Abu Ma^shar (died 272 — 885), is It is not im- 
possible, howevei, that they had literary connections 
with al-Kindi and his school. According to the 
mediajval Latin translation of the 13'^* Risala,^ this 
treatise was composed by a “Mahomet discipulus 
Al-quindi”, Cf. T. J. de Boer, Zu Kmdt und 
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seiner Schule in Afcinv f Gesch. d Philos.^ xiii. in 17 treatises natural sciences including psycho- 
(1899)^ P* 177 ^9 logy 7 ^0 R a sift I of the third part deal with 

Ihe contents of the RasJi’tl arc of a pronoun- metaphysics, and lastly the ii RasTt^tl of the last 
cedly eclectic nature. The central point is the part discuss mysticism, astrology and magic In 

doctrine of the heavenly origin and the return of an essay in the foiiith part (N®. 45 of the whole 

the soul to God. The world is derived from God series) the natuie and oiganisation of the associa- 
by the way of emanation, like the w'oid from the tion is also discussed 

speaker 01 the light from the sun In successive H iblio r a p hy In addition to that given 

stages thcie comes forth from the divine unity a in Tlrockelmann, Geschtchfe do auibiuhen Ltt- 
sccond, the intelligence, liom this a third, the , 1. (1S98) p 214, theic may be mentioned: 

soul, and then a fouith, piimitive matter, a fifth, T J dc Boer, Geschich^c do Philosophic tm 

nature, a sixth, bodies or spatial matter, a seventh, Plam^ p 76 — -89 (Knglish tiansl , p 81 — 96)^ 

the world of the splieres, an eighth, the elements I (.lold/iher, l/lur die Pcficnriung do ^IchwTin 

of the sublunar woild, a ninth, the products of the al-Safa'''' (in Dtr Islam^ 1 22 — 26), Louis Mas- 

woild minerals, plants, and animals In this cosmic signon, Sui la date dc la composition do> ^Raslftl 

piocess the corpoiAal fust appears as the basis of lljiioan al saJrP (^llnd , iv. 324) 

individuation, and all evil and imperfection The (T J i)E Bolr.) 

individual souls are only pait of the world soul, ai-IKLIL (a), the ciown, the name of several 
to wdnch they return purified aftci the death of constellations, namely 

the body, just as the uni\crsal soul will letuin to i al-lUl^ is the name given to the stars p, 

God on the Last Day By the ^pure ones’ death forming a blunt wedge close together on the blow 
IS called the inmoi ind the letuin of the world- of the Scorpion These stais mark the seventeenth 
soul to the creatoi the major resuiicction station of the moon 

The religions of all times and pcophs agice 2 al-lllil al-shaniTill^ Greek (rr£<:pa!vot;^ Latin Co- 
with this wisdom according to the ‘puie ones’ /ona^ the northern crown, a constellation of 
Ihe object of all philosophy as w^ell as of every eight stars wliicli follows the staff of Bootes and is 
religion is to make tht soul become like Ciod ilso called al-h'aXka^ the ‘^bieach”, and Kas^at al- 
as lar as is humanly possible To cairy <nit this AAisalin^ the “alms bowl” Peis k'asa-i Danvldian^ 
spiritualistic interpietatioii of leligioiis doctrine the the “beggar’s bowl” and A\ihi shilasla^ the “broken 
KuLan IS interpreted allegorically Ihe same alk- bowl”, because the ring of stars is bioken at one 
gorical interpietation is applied to talcs of western spot Al-dakka is also the name of the puncipal 
origin, such as the book of Kaltla loa-Dimna As star ot of the C rown 

GokUihcr has showm, the story of the iing-dove, 3 al-Ikltl al-djanuhi^ Gi crrb(Pavo$ vorio;^ the 
in which It is told how the animals by being faith- southern CrowMi, a constellation of 13 small 
ful friends to one another (^7/- escape stars near tz (3 on the ankle-joint of Sagittarius 

the snares of the hunter, determined the choice of It is also called al-Kuhha the “C upola” or Udhly 

the name for the association al-XaPinis the “ostiich’s nest’', because it is south of 

Ihe whole of the 52 tieatises, wiitten in a the two ostriches, the twentietli station of the moon 

paraenetic tone, prolix and with many repetitions, B 1 1> 1 1 0 i a p h v al-Kazwini, ^Adjfa^ih al- 

superficially at least looks like an encyclopaedia of Makhlukat^ ed Wustcnfcld, i 32, 37, 41, 48, 
the sciences. The fiist part comprises in 14 treatises j L Ideler, Unto uiihunc^Ln ubo den Vi spiting 

mathematics and logic as propaedeutics, the second | do Sto nnannn^'tc^. 58, 176,281 (J Ruska ) 

IKLIM, the (jrcck word kluna^ inclination on geography according to climates The detei- 
Eratosthenes (d 1 95 B C ) divided the 01 bis 7>e- mining factoi in defining the limits of the climate 
tertbui, riotus into seven longitudinal zones, of is the length of the longest day within it. In Abu 

wLich the limits were arbitrarily fixed Hippar- ’l-h ida the inhabited world lies practically between 
chus (c 150 B C) made the zones equal in la- lo’’ and 50^ N. Latitude, and the length of the 
titude The division into seven climates of equal longest day increases by half-an-hour in each climate 
width was taken over by the Arabs, though some- fiom the S to the N The following tabic shows 

times the countries to the S of the Ikjuator weie the S and N limits of the seven climates, the length 

reckoned an eighth, and those m the extiemc N in hours of the longest day at the S limit of each 
a ninth Al-Idrisi [rj v] has airanged his book and the bieadth and length of each in degrees. 


Climate ' 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

S. Limit . . . 

1 12*^ 40' 

20° 27' 

27° 30' 

33° 37 Vs 

38° 54' 

43" 22'/,' 

47^ 12' 

N. Limit 

j 20"’ 27' 

27° 30' 

33'’ 37V2' 

38° 54' 

43 ° 22 Vj 

47° *2' 

50^ 20' 

Longuest Day 

I2V4 

»3V« 

1 374 

14V4 

I4’/4 

IS 'A 

is’A 

Breadth . . 

r 47' 

7" 3' 

6" Ok 

5" 17' 

4° 281/1, 

3°49'A 

3° 8' 

Length 

172"^ 27' 1 

164° 20' 

J54° 50' 

144° 17' 

135'' 22' 

126'’ 27' 

119° 23' 


The length of the longest day at the N. limit paiasangs On the older basis of 22% parasangs 
of the seventh climate, that is, at 50° 20' N , is to a degree it would be 3832 parasangs The length 
16Y4 hours. Inhabited lands, however, he both of the seventh zone is 119° 23' or about 2255 
to the N and S. of these climates The climates parasangs (on the older computation 2651 para- 
also dimmish m length as they ascend northwards, sangs) These measurements are adopted by Abu 
Thus, according to al-Biruni [q. v ], the length of T-Fida. 

the first climate from E. to W is 172^^27', or, The term climate {ke^^oar') was also used by 
taking I® = 188/9 parasangs nearly, about 3252 the Persians to denote one of the seven parts or 



IKLIM — IKTA^ 


kingdoms into which they divided the world, and 
which had no dependence on latitude. Persia was 
placed in the centie and Aiabia, Africa, the Ro- 
mans, the Turks, China and India grouped round 
it. A similar seven fold partition of the earth is 
found in al-Mas'^Odi (chapter viii ). Climate then came 
to be used locally for “countiy”, c g “Syria, 
Trak, etc Abu ’ 1 -Fida calls this the popular cli- 
mate as contiastcd with the “real” oi astionomical 
climate, which depends on the latitude 

Iklim al-RiFya is another name for the Falak 
al~Biirudj» ^ 

Bib ltog 7 a p hy Reinaud , Geogi ap?in, 
Abotilfeda i. ccxxiv ^qq ^ n 8 sqq.^ Dut of 
Techn. Te^ms^ ed Spienger, Lees, etc, p. 1223 
sqq , Ibn KhaldUn, Brolei^oinena^ ed Quatremere 
(^Notices ct Rjctiaiis^ etc, xvi 92 sqq ^ xix. 
1 12 r(7<7), al-HamdanI’s Geographic der arab 
Halbt Itself ed D II. Mullci, p i — 44 

(T. H. Weir) 

IKRAR (a). Confession If the accused in 
the case befoie the kadi confesses that the piose- 
cutoi is right, no furthci pi oof is needed accoiding 
to Muslim law. Ihe judge can at once give his \ei- 
dict. An tktar however can only be consideied valid 
when it IS made by a peison of age in full posses- 
sion of his faculties and without any press me 
before the kadi Mcasuies to cxtoit a confession 
are absolutely forbidden Even an iknu made by 
some one perhaps from feai of a dogging is 
invalid. If the case concerns the law of pro- 
peity, the one who acknowledges the demand must 
Vie capable of independent action (^laxhld) If the 
justice of an accusation is once lecognised 111 a 
case, a latci repudiation of the ikiTu is invalid, 
except when the accused has confessed a crime 
which IS liable to be punished as a hakk Allah 
(see ‘^adiiah, 1 p 132) 

Recognition of childieii who are not bom in 
wedlock is of no value according to Muslim law 
If, however, the paternity of a legitimate child is 
unceitam and the husband expicssly acknowledges 
his paternity, then no further proof is icquiied 
dhc paternity of the child is then established 
by the ikiai Ihe declaration howevei must be 
neither contiary to the actual ciicumstaiices nor 
the law 

In other cases also a pei son’s genealogy can 
be established beyond all doubt by iktai without 
fuithei pioof in ceit iin circumstances, foi example, 
if a male Muslim who has attained his majority 
dcclaics that any one is his fathei, biothci 01 
uncle. Tf however relationship is claimed wnth 
some one still living, the latter must confirm the 
tkiar^ if he is not incapable of doing so on ac- 
count of youth or mental deficiency. If the tkiTir 
lefcrs to more distant degiees of relationship, 
(e g brother or uncle), the men through whom 
the alleged lelationshij) has arisen (e. g father 
grandlathei) must be alicady dead. 

Bibliography The chaptei on Iktai in 
the hikh books, C. Snouck Huigion]e, Rechis- 
toesiand van hndeicn but ten htnveli/k gebonn 
uit lnland<:che vtonuan die den Mohaminedaan- 
schen godsdienst bclijden ^ in Iht Reiht in 
Ncderl.Andit ^ xix (1897), 133—136, 285-— 
290, x\. (1898), 87— 92;Th W Juynboll,//(7//i//^. 
d. is lam, Gesetzes^ S. 192 jy., 314 

( 111 . W. JUVNBOLL.) 

al-IKSIR [s. elixir.] * 

(a.) in Muslim countries means i. the 
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act of bestowing land which is not private pro- 
perty in return for taxes or tithes, 2. the act of 
giving the produce of land in place of or as a 
guarantee of payment on the part of the state 
treasury Iktai may consist of i the granting of 
a whole province as a fief to a governor (e g. the 
granting of Egypt to Ibn Tiilun by the Caliph on 
payment of tribute), as well as the granting of a 
few' fields m return foi tithe ifuAir') or taxes 
iUiaradj') or rent {khai afq-ud/ra') or a poll tax 
aftei wards converted into kharZidj {kharadj-djtzyd ) , 
2 . the allotment of the revenue from a piece of 
giound as salary 01 pension. The conception of 
ikta was then extended and used to mean the 
farming of taxes and customs duties and tolls on 
rivers and canals Iktai later came to be used to 
designate especially a military fief. Al-Maw’aidl has 
given a theoretical account of the prescriptions of 
the iktal in Ch xvii of his “Constitutional I^w” 
{al-Alikam al-mliaiilya ^ ed Enger, Ronn 1853, 
P 33 ^ — 343) kic dis^nguishes at the outset between 
the granting of the property and the yield 
from it and investigates under what conditions 
land may be capable of ikta^ 

I There are three kinds of land. 

A Manual (uncultivated land) a Waste land 
without trace ofcultivition or an owner The 
mukta^ (the person to whom the land is granted 
under ceitain conditions) promises to cultivate it. 
(cf the Roman emphyteusis) and foi three years 
he pays nothing (He then pays a rent which is 
fixed by public auction [ta^~) ud] ^ but lands were 
piobably often allotted at a definite rent which 
was not considered capable of being increased, cf. 
Becker, Die hntsttluing von ^Lsr- una Haia^~ 
Land^ s Bibliogi aphy). If he docs not cultivate 
It, It may be taken from him at the close of 
three years unless he can give satisfactory reasons 
for his neglect Otherwise he is granted the land 
on a long lease with the right to dispose of it, 
so that It is in a wav his piopeity, in leturn for 
a pledge to pay a certain sum b If the land was 
previously cultivated, the same regulations 
hold, if it was cultivated in the Djahiliya (1. e 
the pciiod bciorc IMuhammad) If it was cultivated 
within the Muslim peiiod, the piactice varies 
B If it IS a case of cultivated land in private 
possession, it can onl) be given to some one if 
It IS m an enemy country but has already been 
piomised as iktaf before it is conquered. The 
mukta^ icceives by ikta" a pieferential claim, after 
the conquest of it, if it is granted at all, if for 
example the owners migiatc Conquered land that 
is not piivatc piopeity, for example the piivate 
domains of the formei lulei or lands belonging to 
inhabitants who base left the coiintr), is in part 
reserved foi the lait al-mal (ticasui^) and can 
only be leased for rent {lhaiadj ud/ta) but never 
become private propel ty The uaicscrved parts 
becoim klLi^fail/ lands (1 c baldc to land tax), 
they cither belong to the (l)ooty) [q v ] and are 
immobilised, in which case the) can only be rented 
and not become the privat( property of the viukif 
or they lemain in the private owneiship (of an 
unbeliever), then it is net possible to g» mt them 
and the k hui ail; due from them takes the place of 
the poll tax iljizya [q v 1 1051 w/ ] I.andswhich 
fall to the state, because the owner has no heirs 
are administered like found.ations Many legal 
authontiCvS hold the opinion that tiie government 
is free to dispose of them, in this case they may 



be Assigned, according to some, only on rent, ac- 
cording to others, as private propeity. 

II). of the produce only takes place as 

a substitute and guarantee for the payments which 
the treasury has to make to subjects, the sum 
which the government has to pay to the persons 
concerned must therefore be fixed if instead of 
money a grant of produce is to be made. There is a 
distinction betncen. 

a fktoF of the tithe The revenues 

from tithes (^uskr) are intended for the r<7/^5/(alms 
for the poor). They therefore cannot be bestowed 
because the claims on the zakai in the indivi- 
dual cases are only defined when payment is 
made and the is only paid at the end of 

the year so that the tw’o dates do not coincide 

b, of the kharadj. The yield of the 

hkaradj for the reasons just mentioned cannot be 
granted to any one in substitution for the claim 
to zakat. For the same reason, officials holding 
special offices but receiving no fixed salary or 
appointed for an indefinite period cannot receive 
the yield of the kjiarai^ as tkta^. On the other 
hand the of the khaiad^ is readily given to 

membeis of the army in place of their definite pay 
because the settlement is easy in this case. 

On the kinds of khdradj (JJiarai^ djizya and 
tkarddy u^rd) see the articles cji 7 \a and kha- 
rAEJ. The Utat^dd; udjra can be granted for a 
number of years in compensation for a definite 
payment. 

If the mukte^ remains in active service till 
the end of the period he naturally retains the 
revenue if he dies it goes back to the state His 
heirs receive a pension from other fund'> if he 

breaks down in health his usufruct of the reve- 

nue IS settled by local practice, according as his 
pay is continued or a pension is given from other 
sources on account of ill health. There is no 
with rights for life and the right of transmitting 
to heirs, as the financial sovereignty of the state 
would ihus' be injured by losing the right of 

disposal. An tkte^ for life without the right of 

bequest is only possible w^hen, according to local 
practice, in cases of retiring on account of ill 
health, it continues to be paid undimmished. These 
are m the mam al-Mavvardi’s theories. On the spe- 
cial regulations for the granting of mines etc , sec 
al-Mawardi at the end of the chapter quoted. He 
does not discuss the tktd^ of land to Muslims as 
^us/ir land. We know that this kind of was 

usual m Muslim countries. Becker in particular has 
explained the practice, etc., p. 8i 

see Bibliography^ in this book the eastern and 
western systems of granting fiefs are compared). 
Al-MSwardI points out that iktlf of khard^ was 
especially suitable for members of the army and 
in reality the military fiefs did develop out of it. 
Soldiers and amirs were given the rents either as 
a guarantee of their pay or as part of it When 
the rent came in with increasing irregulanty, 
they were gradually given the estates themselves. 
This state of affairs lasted about 130 years from 
the time of the BOyids [q. v.] to the reign of 
SultSn MSlik Shah (465 — 485 = 1072 — 1092) 
under the administration of his vizier NizSm al- 
Mulk (see Becker, Steuerpacht^ p. 89). The latter 
distributed the estates as fiefs to the troops and 
alloted them as revenue and income. TheSaldjOVs 
introduced an innovation masmuch as they made 
the fiefs hereditary in return for military service. 


This IS best explained by the fact that as an in'- 
truding tribe of nomads it was their interest at 
first to have as many of their own people as pos- 
sible in their army. They thought that in this 
way they could secure for themselves a particu- 
larly true and devoted army (al-MakrIzI, Khijal^ 
11 216 quotes a statement on this point by a 

dyundi (niercenaiy) of the army of the Saldj^V 
Atabeg, the almost mdependant prince Niir al- 
Dln of Aleppo 541—569=1146—1173): “The 
fief belongs to us, it is our propeity, w’e pass it 
on to oui children from father to son and in 
letuin for it w'e are willing to run the risk 01 
death”) The system of hereditary fiefs in return 
for military service is also found among the Mon- 
gols. It was different m the MamlQk period (see 
Beckei, art kcwr, 11 p 14^’ ] ; the whole 

country under his rule, apart from private pro- 
peity, endowments, fallow 01 desert land, is the 
feudal property of the Sultan. It was divided 
into 24 paits from the time of SuhSn KaWtln 
(678 — 689 = 1279 — 1290) (kirdf) Four parts were 
for the Sultan, out of w'hich he granted fiefs to 
his guards, officers and soldiers, 10 parts weie for 
the amirs, 10 for the mercenancs {yijundt) but the 
amirs also held a part of the fiefs for the mercenaries. 
The land was redistributed from time to time after 
a survey (at least once in 30 yeais) but frequently 
more often, if abuses prevailed, so that for example 
the highest amirs got hold of very large estates and 
introduced a latifundies system or the smaller amirs 
did not pass on the fiefs to the mercenaries. New 
surveys were also ordered by sultans to give fiefs 
to their mamliiks Sultan Ladjm (696 — 698 = 
1296=1298) for example took 14 kitat of the 
land for fiefs reserved for his guaids. In the sur- 
vey of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad of the year 
715 ( 1315 ) 10 ktrdt wcie for the Sultan, 14 foi 
the amirs and their mercenaries Another abuse 
first appeared in the first Mamluk dynasty in the 
reign of the extravagant Sultan al-K5nul . 

the mercenancs exchanged or sold their estates to 
private individuals and m return paid conside- 
rable sums to the treasury. This practice was 
even sanctioned by the institution of a special 
office {Dtwdn al-BadV), (See for further ditails, 
Sobeinheim, MaUrtaux pour un Corpus Inscr, 
Atab^ 11 n^. 44) This abuse was however of 

shoit duration only ; it is described by the chroni- 
clers as a wicked, illegal, and aibitraiy act. When 
Sultan Selim I in 922 (1516) conquered Syria and 
Egypt, he had these lands resurveyed and di- 
vided as crown estates and fiefs according to the 
Ottoman principles. As elsewhere throughout the 
Ottoman empire the principle of inheritance was 
gradually introduced Muhammad ‘^All was the first 
gradually to deprive the Mamluks and the small 
vassals of their fiefs and to introduce a system of 
direct payment into the army. The Turkish Sul- 
tans (see the article turkey) claimed a part of 
the conquered territory as their property and granted 
the yield of the taxes of whole districts (/m 5 ’s) to 
their grandees for life (malikane-i mIrIye, q. v,). 
The governor who was granted a fief in this way, 
received the ground tax and other dues, while he 
in return placed a certain number of soldiers at 
the Sultan^S' disposal according to the size of his 
estate, later he only paid a definite tribute to the 
Porte. It thus came about that the great pashas 
were often almost independent of the Sublime 
Porte. There arose for example small dynasties 
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Syria at Hims, Ba^aibek, in Lebanon and Ka- 
3 $. l%e smaller fiefs were called, according to 
sir size, zt^amei (from za^Im^ sthe leader of an 
my) and ^mar\ the number of soldiers tQ be 
ovided varied with the size of their booty. They 
•re hereditary and weie divided accoiding to 
rtain principles among the sons 01 heirs of the 
Ider of the fief in return for military service. 

may be said that almost the whole empire 
nsisted of military fiefs This circumstance which 
course of time by its decentralising tendency 
ought about a weakening of the empue was 
adually abolished by the icforms (janzlniat) of 
ItSn ^Abd al-MadjId, which Sultan Mahmtld II 
d gradually prepaied the way for (1223 — 1255 = 
08 — 1839). The situation was definitely settled 
the land legislation of 1856. General military 
rvice for Muslims had already been introduced 
1839. Certain hereditary fiefs granted to grandees 
the empire, which every new Sultan has to 
nfirm, still exist. 

Bibliography' Arabic sources al- 
MSwardl s above; Badr al-Din Muh. b Ibrahim 
Ibn DjamS^^a, Tahrtr al-Ahkam ft Tadbtr Ahl 
al~Islam^ s. Voller’s Kal, der tslam,.,. Hand- 
schfiften der Unw Leipzig 1906, 399 , 

Multaka iMad^tn(f al-Anhur fl Mtiliaka 'l-Ab- 
hur) by IbrShim al-HalabI, Bulak 1287, and 
the other law books, al-MakrIzi, Khitat , 1 
11. 215 sqq , Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-^Kha- 
BGlSl}: 1302; Ibn DjI^an, Kttab al-Tuhfa 
al-saniya fi Asmd^ al-Bilad al-Mtp lya^ Cairo 
1315, Ibn Mamati, KifSb Kawantn al-Daivawin^ 
Cairo 1 299. — Translations, Complete transl 
of al-Mawardi by Fagnan, Algiers 1915^ and 
the pertinent passages in Worms (s. below) 
and van Berchem (s below), extiacts from Ibn 
DjamS^a by Worms ( fourn Asiat , 3rd Ser , 
XIV. (1842) 371, and again in Behn (tbid,^ 5^1 
Ser, XIX., 186), Extiacts fiom the Multaka in 
Belin {yourn. Astal.^ 5th Ser , win., xi\), al- 
Makrlzi, 1. in Bouriant, Mhnoircs pu- 

bltes pa? les tuembres de la Miss, aich fuin- 
faise,^ T. xvi. 255 sqq Cairo 1895, al-MakrIzi, 
Hkitafs 11, excerpts in Belin {fou?/?, Asiaf ^ 
6di Ser., T. xv , 1870, p. 202 sqq)^ al-Kalka- 
shandi, extract from his book on style transl 
by Wiibtenfeld, Gottingen 1879. — European 
authois for the Arab period. C. H. 
Becker, Die Entstchung von ^Usr- und Hara^- 
Land in Zeitschr f Assyr xviii. 301 sqq,, 
1904-5, Steuefparht und Lehn^wesen in De? Is- 
lam,, p. 82 — 92, 1914; M. van Berchem, La 
proprtBe terrtfo) lale etc Geneva 1886, with 
many quotations from al-Bal5dhuiT, M. Hart- 
mann , Zur Wtrlschaf tsgeschichte des altosten 
Islam in Ortmt Lit, Zeitung ,, vii , N®. 1 1 
u. 12; Wellhausen, Das arabische Rack und 
sein Slurz,, Berlin 1902 (particularly the reign 
of ^Omar II); Worms, Recherches sur la con- 
stitution de la propneti terntofiale dans les 
pays musulmans in Joutn, Astat.,, 3*^ Ser., 
xiv. (1842), 4'^ Ser, 1, (1843), in. (1844) 
with reference to various Muslim countries ; Tor- 
nauw, Das Eigentunisrecht nach tnusltmischetH 
Recht in Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Ges,,, 
xxxvi. — For the later period; C. H. 
Becker, Art. Egypt, 11. ii — 16; Behrmann, 
JCo^aheg^s Abhandlung uber den Vtrfall des os- 
manischen Staatsgehtiudes «eic, in Zeitschr, d, 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges.^ xv. ; M. BeUn, Etude 


sur la propriite fonciere etc. (yourn. Asiat,,, 
5di Ser., xviii. (1861), xix. (1862), refers to the 
older period also) ; do,, Regime des fiefs mtlitatres 
dans rislamtsme m yourn, As.^ fi’h Ser., xv. (1870), 

A Gurland, Grundzuge der muhammedanischen 
Agj arveifassung u, Poltitk,, Dorpat 19^7 j Mou- 
radgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Ottoman 
(specially vii 243, 250, 279, 374) , Padel, De la 
legislation fonciere ottomane\ Sylvestre de Sacy, 
Recherches de la nature et sur les revolutions du 
droit de la propriite in Memories de Vinstitut 
Royal de France,, 1 v. vii ; A. von Tischendorf, 
Das Lchnswesen in den moslermschen Staaten,, 
Leipzig 1872 (deals with Persia and India also). 

(M. SOBERNHElM.) 

IKTIBAS means to take a kabas,, a live coal 
or a light, from another’s fire (Kur. xx. lo,xxvu. 
7, Ivii 13), hence to seek knowledge i^tlm') and, 
as a technical term in rhetoric, to quote specific 
words from the Kurban or the traditions but with- 
out indicating these cA quoted If the source is 
indicated and the quotation is put into verse the 
figure IS called ^akd,, “binding”, and if it is verse, 
not Kurban or tradition, that is quoted , and in 
verse, the figure is tadmin,, “inserting”. In iktibas 
the original application of the words may be pre- 
served or may be changed. As to the lawfulness 
of this there has been much dispute The Maliki- 
tes generally pronounced it unlawful, but others 
allowed it under conditions, e g. in preaching and 
prayer and praise (following the usage of Muham- 
mad), but not in verse, where it was disliked 
(makiuh) Yet others permitted such quotation, 
even in verse, if done in a right spnit. But it is 
altogether abominable to twist woids referring to 
Allah so as to make them refer to a creature; or 
to use any Kurban ic words in light jesting. But, 
as a matter of fact, such quoting and alluding 
has been quite common, even in the most un- 
seemly contexts as in ktitub al-bah,, just as the 
doubt whethei the basmala should be prefixed to 
poetry (Ibn Rashik, ^[/mda,, ed. Cairo, 1325, li. 
250) has had no practical consequences. The Eth- 
rist (p. 104, 12) notes a Kitab al-Muktabas by 
Mada'im (d. A H 215 or 225) and another by 
Marzubanl (p 133,25) but it is uncertain whether 
their iktibas was this technicality In the Asas 
al-lktibas of Iklitiyar al-Dm (d. a, H 928, Broc- 
kclmann, 11. p 103) it is extended to cover pro- 
verbs, verses and even short hilayat. 

Bibliography', Diet, of techn, terms,, p* 
1187, Mehren, Rhetor ik der Arabcr,, p. 
li^, 136, 140, 201, Garcin de Tassy, Rhito- 

rtque et Ptosodie,, p. 202, Ltsan,, viii. 48. 

__ (D. B Macdonald.) 

al-IKWA^ (A.)>a technical term in metre, 
meaning an error in prosody, which consists m 
the vowel of the vocalised, rhyme forming, terminal 
consonant (raivt) being a damma in one verse of 
a poem and a kasra m another, irrespective of 
whether the majority of the verses of the poem 
end in one or other of these vowels or not. Ac- 
cording to al-Khalll b. Ahmad, al-ikw^ means the 
presence of an unusual vowel with the rhyme-form- 
ing consonant, so that the verses end partly in 1 
and partly in 2 or 2. Other prosodists on the 
other hand call the insertion of verses with the 
terminal vowels 3 or i in a poem rhyming in 
2, i^raf or isrdf. 

Bibliography: Freitag^ DarsUllung^ P* 
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al-IKWA -- ILCi. 


328 Ibn KaisSn m Wright, Opuscuia Ara^ 

btca^ p. 55 ; R* Basset, La Khagradjyah^ p. 126 — 

128; Cheiklio, V/w al-Adab^ p. 413. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb.) 

ILAH IS undoubtedly the same as and 

has the same problem of ultimate derivation {Eft' 
cyclopccdta Btbhca^ 111. coll. 3323 sqq.^ Brown- 
Dri ver-Biiggs, Hebrew Lextcon^ p 42 sqq,^ Flei- 
scher, Kletnere Schr.^ 1. 154 W*)* Ilere only 
the Arabic side is considered. The pre-Muslim 
Meccans regarded Allah as a piopei name 
{tsm ^alani) and this view is practically univer- 
sal in Islam, for the arguments of the few who 
held that it was a descriptive noun {^ifa') see 
Rfizi, Mafatth^ ed Cairo, 1307, 1 83,24 sqq. 
But, according to RSzi {loc. al-Khalil, 

Sibawaihi and the most of the foimulators of 
the Muslim fundamentals {aH usTiliytin') held also 
that it had no derivation, was murtadjal This 
R 5 zi supports with various a priori arguments. 
Others, according to RazI, held that Allah was 
of Synac or Hebrew ougin, others, of the 
school of al-Kufa, that it was from al-tlah^ and 
others, of the school of al-Basia, that it was fiom 
al-lah^ the infinitive of lyh , “to be high”, or “to 
be veiled”. Of course, as to al-ilah^ “the Deity”, 
RazI had no doubt that it had a derivation, al- 
though its usage had come to be practically as a 
proper name and equal to Allah^ Later Islam has 
decided that, while Allah is a propei name, it is 
also derived {mu^htakk ^ mankul') and most pro- 
bably from al'tlahy in some one or other of its 
meanings. Al'ilah^ then, would mean 1 “the 
god already mentioned” , the article being hi- 
^ahdy u. “the Deity”, 111 it was softened to Allah 
by frequency of usage and in that foim came to 
be a proper name. But tlah^ “a god”, still sur- 
vived in the construct and undefined, as also 
althalf^f^ “gods”, in the plural. Apparently al' 
tlah does not occur in the Kurban as a form , but 
there are cases where Allah has the same mean- 
ing So in Kur. vi. 3, xva-hiiwa ^I'lahu fi 'l-sama- 
wati^ “and he is the deity in the heavens” (cf. 
Zamakhsharl, Ka shsh af^ ed. Lees, p. 394 )^ 

Kur. xxviii 70, kuwa -llahu -lladhl la tlaha tlld 
huwa^ “he is the deity than whom there is no 
deity” (cf. p 1064) Then later al-tlah 

came back in the two senses noted above and was 
used and is still used by theological writers much 
as is our “the Deity” Eight derivations have 
been suggested for tlah (RazI, i. 84 — 86, Baidawi, 
ed. Fleischer, 1. 4) but they practically reduce 
to the following: i.Alaha^ “worship”, but, as Za- 
malchshari points out {Kashshaf^ p. 8), this with the 

and stems are derived from the noun. 2. 
Alt ha ^ “be perplexed, confounded” — for the 
mind is confounded m the experience of knowing 
Allah; wahha has the same meaning. 3 Ahha 
ila^ “turn to for protection, or to seek peace, or 
in longing”, again wahha has the same meaning. 
For Allah the school of al-Basra preferred the 
derivation from laha in either of its two meanings, 
“to be veiled” or “to be lofty”, Zamakhsharl 
mentions only I and 2, the latter being his choice; 
in 2 and 3 wahha may easily be more origi- 
nal, for the interchange cf. Mufa^^al^ ed. Broch. 
p. 172, 1. 20. 

Bibliography: Add to above Tabari, Taf- 
sir^ 1, 40; on margin, p 53, 63, Qhard'tb of 
NaisSbOrl (d, circ. 710; follows RazI closely 


but corrects him); on margin of RazI, p. 

19, Tafsir of Abu ’ 1 -Su^ud (d. Lisan 

xvii. 358, article allXh, i. 302 above, an 
in Hastings, DtcL of Rehgion and Ethics^ botl 
by present writer. (D. B. Macdonald.) 
ILAT, Arabic plural of the Turkish word \ 
“people” (cf. Thomsen, Inscriptions d'Orkhon 
p 15 and 135, N. 2) is the name given in th 
Persian admimstiation to the tribes that have rc 
mained nomadic in the empiie (syn. ulus') ^ they ar 
for the most pait of Tui coman ougin; liable ti 
military service in case of war, they form th 
only cavalry in IrSn ( Muhammad Hasan Khar 
Matla^ ahSham r, p 29 sqq.\ except for the regi 
ment of Cossacks. They are also called kara 
ladar (black tents) from the colour of their hai 
tents Their hereditary chief is called ilkhani “chie 
of the people”, he enjoys absolute authority an 
rules his clan m a way absolutely independen 
of the loyal authority. They have teachers of th 
KuCan and of Persian poetry, this is all th 
education the nomads leceive. When the cours 
of the seasons requires the movement of the tribe 
they strike then tents, their chief holds a revie’\ 
(san)^ while the men on foot stand u ith a large Stic 
in their hands and suriounded by their hunting dog' 
the women and children sit on asses, mules, and hoi 
ses, their domestic chattels being loaded on camel* 
The nomads pay various revenues to the state, 
tax for pasturage {hakk-i cera)^ a ceitain numbe 
of camels and asses to be sent annually to the coun 
in addition to the usual presents; each tribe fui 
nishes a regiment of infantry {fawdj) and a reserv 
squadron ol irregular cavalry {suwar-t radlf). 
The reforms at present planned by the Persia 
government aim at increasing giadually the numbe 
of tribes who have adopted a settled life, an 
forcing those who remain nomadic to make thei 
migrations without damaging the interests of th 
settled tribes on their route. For Fars, a counci 
of the tribes i3 to be created on which the ii 
khanVs wull be present in person or represente 
by delegates, in addition to representations of th 
great families and prominent personages of th 
region. This organisation will be later extende 
to the w'hole of Persia. 

Bibliography Polak, Persten^ 11 94 sqq 
Demorgny, Le Fars (cf. Bulletin de VUnto 
ft anco'pet sane^ iv., 1 91 3, n^. 4, p 1 3), do 
Les r if o) vies administr* cn Per^e. Les tnbus d 
Fars dans Revue du Monde tnusulman^ xxi 
85 sqq , do , Essai sur V adinimstration de I 
Perse^ Paris, 1913, p. 53, Flandin et Cosb 
Voyage en Perse^ 1 219; Curzon, Persia^ 1 

1 12, 270 (Cl. Huart) 

IL£I (t.) properly ellt^ fiom the Uigur r/, peac( 
alliance, and the suffix of nouns indication pre 
fession, -z/, = peace-maker, ambassador, plenipc 
tentiary The word el “peace”, which is found i 
Mongol and Manchu, also occurs in RubghPz 
5 ^ 10 and A utad gh u Biltg^ 1 54 ‘» 10 (Radloff, Wot 
terbuch , i. 826). In Turkey a distinction wa 
formerly made between buyuk ilh^ ambassador, iU 
mura khkh a^^ minister plenipotentiary and orta til 
resident minister. At the present day the diplc 
matic titles, the employment of which was fixe 
at the treaty of Vienna, are officially the following 
for the first, safiV't kabir\ for the second safir 
the Ottoman Empire has no resident minister! 
It maintains embassies at Pans, London, Petre 
grad, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, and Teheran. The tit! 
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^yUk itH was nevertheless retained for ambassa- 
irs accredited to the Sublime Porte and that of 
ta ilH for ministers plenipotentiary (^SalnZme^ 
125, p. 1072, 1078). The reception of these 
,ents by the Sultan was formerly the occasion 
extraordinary ceremony. Now they are content 
follow the ordinary European usages. When 
'^rdinand of Austria sent Nicolas Junschitz and 
seph von Lamberg (in 1530) on a mission, fifty 
ivush came to meet them half a league from Con- 
mtinople and conducted them to the ambassadors* 
ravanserai {tlh-^an\ the ruins of which still 
1st in Stambul. They shut them m there by the 
iltSin^s orders, but took care that they lacked 
'thing. Three weeks after their arrival they were 
remonially received in audience. The solak\ the 
urt valets wearing golden headdresses, and 3000 
nissaries stood before the chamber of the dtwan^ 
lere the Grand Vizier, two other viziers, the 
‘ylerbey of Rumelia, the two kadl-^asker^ the 
ree defterdar^ and the secretary of State {rdts 
*ndt) awaited them; then the Chief Marshall 
id the High Chancellor introduced them to Su- 
imSn. The first envoy from the Porte to Vienna 
IS a lawudk’t messenger of state or courier (1533), 
id the practice was cohtmued of appointing am- 
ssadors to foreign countries from this lower 
tegory of officials In 1616 the judge of Galata, 
[10 was a negro, forced the ambassadors to pay 
pitation (1/ caragto^ the word khard^ being then 
ipularly used as a synonym of d^tzya^ cf. Me- 
nski. Lexicon^ s. v ) , it was necessary to pro- 
ice the text of the capitulations to have this 
dgment of the lj: 5 dl annulled by the Grand Vizier 
1076 (1665) the first account of a mission 
ais inserted in the annals of the empire, on the 
casion of an embassy sent by Sultan Muhammad 

which included EwliyS Efendi and Menmski. 
on Hammer at the end of his Hi^totre de I 
r€ Ottoman^ xvii. 134 sqq^^ has given a list of 
abassies sent by the Porte or received by it down 
the peace of Kainardja 

Persia only has an ambassador in Constanti- 
)ple (^safir-t kabtr). It was represented elsewhere 
r ministers plenipotentiary, envoys extraordinary 
jazir-i mukhtdr wa-tlct-t ma^^us'^ one for England, 
ermany, and Holland, one for Russia, and one 
r France and Austria. 

Bibliography Ricaut, Present State of 
the Ottoman Empire^ trans. Briot, p. 268 sq.'^ 
von Hammer, Histcire de VEmptte Ottoman^ 
lii. 245, V. 149, 179, XI 275. (Cl. Huart) 
ILDEGiZ, Shams al-DIn, Atabeg of Adhar- 
a 1 dj a n , was originally a slave of the S^ildjuV vi- 
er al-Sumainml, murdered in 515 or 516 (1121 
1122) and afterward of Sultan Ma'sud. The 
tter appointed him governor of Arran, whereby 
5 became one of the first amirs in the kingdom, 
i this remote province he soon took up a more 
less independent position and troubled himself 
tie about his SaldjQV overlord. His marriage with 
le widow of Sultan Toghiul I gave him afavour- 
>le opportunity to champion the cause of his 
epson Arsl&Dj^Sh and raise him to the SaldjU^ 
irone in 556 (ii6x) while he himself came for- 
ard as his Atabeg. Some amirs, namely InSndj in 
I Rayy and Zang! m Fars attempted to put up 
[ul^mmad, a brother of ArslSnshSh, against him; 
at their troops were not a match for those of Ilde- 
\z and the plan soon failed iliiserably. IldegTz finally 
)t rid of his troublesome rival InSnij by assas- 
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sinatmg him with the help of the vizier SaM al-Din 
Asa'd al- Ashall, who as a reward was made vizier to 
PahlavSn, son of Ildegiz. Ild^glz, who had several 
times to wage difficult wars wdth the Georgians 
(cf. the additions to Ibn al>Kal 3 nisI, ed. Amedroz, 
p. 361 sq,\ thus became the virtual ruler of the 
Saldjtlk empire, and firmly established the rule of 
his family in AdharbaidjSn. According to Ibn al- 
Athir, he died in 568 (1172) at HamadhSn in the 
same month as his wife, Toghrul’s widow. If the 
tomb at Nakhdjuwan described by M. Hartmann 
{Deutsche Bauzettung^ 1^99^ off-print, p. 21) is that 
of this princess, her name was Mu^mina KhatUn, 
but the writer’s view that Ildegiz had the tomb 
erected is contradicted by the date 582 The la^ab 
Shams al-Din’s proves nothing, because Ildegiz’s 
son Pahlavan [q. v.] also bore it. Cf. Awfi, Lubdb 
al-Albdb^ ed. Browne, I, 356 sqq* Dawlatshah, ed. 
Browne, p. 117, however, says that both Ildegiz 
and his wife were interred in HamadhSn 

Btb hograp h^ Ibn al-Athlr , ed. Tornberg, 
XI , see Index : Tcfrikh't Guzida^ ed. Browne, 
p 472; Mirkhwand, Rawdat al~$afd^ Lucknow, 
1891, 11. 201 sqq. (= The History of the Ata- 
baks of Syria and Persia^ ed. Morley, p. ^g_q^* 
ILEK- KH ANS , a Turkish dynasty in 
Central Asia, iv.^^ — vii*h(x.th — xii * 1 ’) centuries. 
From this house which ruled the lands north and 
south of the Thian-Shan came the first Turkish 
conquerors of Ma wara^ al-Nahr in the Muslim 
period, the first monument of Muslim literature 
m Turkish, the fCudatku-Btlil. or Kutadghu Biltk^ 
was written about 462 = 1069-1070 for a prince 
of this dynasty. In Persian histones the dynasty 
is usually called “family ( 5 /) of AfrSsiygb (q. v., 1. 
175b) sometimes also “Khans of Turkistan”, the 
name “Ilek princes” or “Ilek-Khans” was introduced 
by European numismatists (Tornberg and especi- 
ally Dorn) from a title peculiar to this dynasty, 
which, however, is not by any means borne by all 
its rulers, and which it seems cannot be traced in 
Muslim liteiature at an earlier or later period In 
the pre-Islamic period the word appears as a princely 
title among the Eastern Turks; cf. the expression 
**‘tltg IMn msntkha'' in the Christian text publ. 
by F. W. K, Muller {Utguttca^ Berlin, 1908, 
p 6) The pronunciation and etymology of the 
title is uncertain, the historians and the coins 
have tleh^ sometimes also iltk and elik^ the Uigur 
ms. of the Kutadghu-Bihk^ alik or ilik^ the Arabic 
(both the Cano ms. and the newly discovered 
ms. of Namangan in FarghSna) ilik\ cf. W. Rad- 
loff, fVbrterbuch^ i. 816, “if this word were pro- 
nounced ilth^ it could be connected with ilk^ “the 
first”. Na§r b. ‘^All (d 403 = 1012-1013), the 
conqueror of Ma warg^ al-Nahr was the “Ilek” or 
“Ilek-khan” kcct the title was used later 

also mainly by the kings of Ma wara^ al-Nahr 
(cf. Baihal^i, ed. Morley, p. 631 infra) but only 
so long as there were nominally at least the rela- 
tions of vassal and overlord between them and the 
iOjgns of Kashghar The expression “the khan 
(or the khans) and the UeP^ is frequently used 
(e. g. Baihaki) p. 844 ry.); the “Ilek” is thus not 
the “khSn”, but a prince subordinate to him, just 
as the tlih introduced in the KutcuIgE^-Bthk as 
the personification of justice is not called “khao” 
but “beg”. After the rulers of Samarkand had 
definitely assumed the title of lO^^n and founded 
an independent kingdom, the title ilek disappears 
from their coins. The word tick Is meQtioned foi 

30 
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the last time about 1130 A. D. as the name or 
title of the rulei of BalasSghiin (q v. 1. 615“]. 

The historical references to the “family of Afra- 
siyab” are very scanty, the limits of the kingdom 
as well as of the individual principalities, of 
which it consisted, aie difficult to determine 5 the 
dates also are mostly uncertain; even the coins 
leave much to be settled here. The kingdom was 
never actually ruled by one man; feuds between 
individual members of the dynasty weie usually 
settled by force of arms, frequently with foreign 
assistance This state of affairs was first taken ad- 
vantage of by the Ghaznavids (q. v., 11. 154 sqq) 
and later by the Sal^juk sultans for their own 
purposes, of the latter, Malik Shah and his son 
Sandjar exercised a kind of suzerainty over the 
princes of Samaikand as well as over those of 
Kashghar ; after the battle in the year 536(1141) 
this suzerainty passed to the heathen Kara Khutai 
[q. V ]. The downfall of the dynasty in Ma wara^ 
al-Nahr (c 609 = 1212 — 1213) as wxll as in 
Kashghar (about the same time) w'as bi ought about 
by the rebellion of the Muslim population against 
the Kara Khitai and the resultant fighting. 

Bibliography B Dorn , Ober die Mtmzen 
der Jleke odtt elumaltgen Chane von Tuikistan 
{Melanges Asraltque^^ viii 703 sq , ix. 55 ^^7 1 with 
bibliography up to 1880), Radloff^ Das A''udalku 
Bilik in Transscription heransgegeben^ St. Peters- 
burg, Einleitung, p Kxviii F. Gienaid, 

La legends de Salok Boghra Khan el V histone 
{Jom n Asiat , 9^ sene, \v. 5 ^*7 ) , W. Bar- 
thold, Turkestan v epokhu mongohkago nadiesA 
viya^ 11. 266 sq, (W Barthold) 

YLGHAZI (1 e champion of the people) is 
the name of two Saldjuk scmi-independent rulers 
of the Ortokid dynasty who attained power in 
northern Mesopotamia 

I. Naejm al-DIn IiohazI I b. Ortok He w’as 
first of all a supportei of his brother-in-law Tutush 
in Ins struggle for the throne of the Saldjuk 
empire of Persia. After Tutuyi s defeat and death 
(488=1095) he withdrew to Jerusalem which 
he had received as a fief from Tutush jointly with 
his brother Sukman The two brothers had how- 
ever after a 40 days’ siege to surrendei Jeiusalem 
to the Egyptians (Sha'^ban 489 = July- August 1096) 
At a later date (irora 493 = 1100). IlghazI joined 
the new pretender Sultan Muhammad, who ap- 
pointed him governor of Baghdad in 494 (iioo- 
iioi) lie held this important office for four years, 
ultimately in the service of Sultan Barkyaruk and 
his son Sultan Malikshah. 

When Sultan Muhammad dismissed him from 
the governorship of Baghdad in 498 (1105), he 
fell out with this ruler. Between 498 and 501 (1105 
and 1107-1108) IlghazI captured the hitherto im- 
pregnable fortress of Mardin, one of the most impoi- 
tant in the whole of the nearer east, and 111 501 
we find him also lord of Naslbin. In 504, 505, 
506-7 and 508 (nil, 1 1 12, II 13 and 1115) 
he refused to perform military service in the war, 
which the Muslim amirs of the west were con- 
ducting against the Crusaders in Mesopotamia and 
Syria by Sultan Muhammad’s orders During the 
last of these campaigns he with two of his nephew's 
even attacked the commander-in-chief of the Mus- 
lim armies Akson^or al-Bursuki (q v , 1 226^ sq ) 
and defeated him (May II15), but then fled to 
Syiia and together with Tugijtegin concluded a truce 
injurious to the Muslim cause and even agreed to 


join arms with the Franks. Tug^tegln and Ilj^SzI 
brought 10 000 Muslims to the 2 000 Franks. 
The P'rank-Muslim allies encamped together till 
August at Apamea and Shaizar m face of the new 
commander-in-chief, Bursu^: b. Bursuk, sent by 
Sultsn Muhammad to fight the Crusaders, with- 
out how'evei it coming to a battle between Bur- 
sul<: and the allies. Shortly aftei (August or Sep- 
tember 1115) IlghSzT, while on his way back to 
Mesopotamia, was captured at al-Rastan (between 
Eniesa and Hama, n* 77 ^) Kfeli’** 

khan, one of Sultan Muhammad’s generals, but 
released after some time for fear of Tughtegin. 
IlghazI managed to get on very well with the Sal- 
djuk: governement after the death of Sultan Mu- 
hammad and the accession of his son, Mahmud. 

LiPlu^, the governor of Aleppo, was murdered 
towards the end of 510 (1117). Owing to inter- 
nal disputes the town and distiict of Aleppo were 
exposed to the inroads and depiedations of the 
Pranks. After IlghazI had temporarily occupied 
Aleppo in 51 1 (ill 7), he was appealed to in the 
following yeai by its inhabitants as their last hope 
and recognised as prince of Aleppo (Ibn al-'Adim 
Kamal al-Din) IlghazI in the second half of 5 12 
(1118) succeeded in definitively gaming posses- 
sion of Aleppo and thus became a neighbour of 
the P'ranks, against whom he at once made ener- 
getic prepaiations. The numerically weaker Fianks 
were outflanked on June 28 1119 by his army of 
20000 men in the valley of Tell ^Afrin, taken by 
surprise and for the most part cut to pieces or 
taken prisoner Among those who fell w'as Roger, 
Prince of Antioch It was one of the greatest 
battles which the Muslims had so far won against 
the Ciusadeis (the village of Balat, after which 
the battle is often called, appears in Ibn al-^Adlm 
as Roger’s camp on the night of June 20 1119, 
eight days before the decisive battle). Antioch now 
lay defenceless at Ilghazi’s feet, but he neglected 
to take the city. 

Ihe reputation of IlghSizi’s military ability now 
penetrated far and wide and he received the 
chief command over the Muslims in the war which 
Sultan Mahmud was waging in person against 
the Chiistian Georgians. Il gh azI suffered a very 
severe reverse (Kamal al-Dln, Tdrlkh Halab,^ 
512 = 1121; Ibn al-Athlr al-Kdinil,^ 514=1120) 
which resulted m the loss of Tiflis to the Geor- 
I gians In 516 (1122) he was gi anted MaiySfS- 
rikin by the Sultan in addition to his other lands. 

Soon afterwards on Ramadan 516 = November 3 
1122 (Ibn al-Kalanisi* Ramadan 6, al-Fan^I. Ra- 
madan 17) IlghazI died at the age probably of 
barely 60 at Maiyafarikin (Ibn al-Athlr and Abu 
’ 1 -Faiadj, *^Adjulam on the road from Mardin to 
Maiyafarikin, accoiding to Ibn al-'Adim, Recuetl 
des Historiens des Croisades,^ 111. 634; al-Fuhfil, ac- 
cording to Ibn al-KalanisI; on the way from 
Aleppo to Maiyafarikin, according to Michael the 
Syrian) At his death he was m possession of 
Maiyafariljin, Mardin, Aleppo and apparently also 
of Naslbin. He was buried at Maiyafarikin (for 
fuither details see the historian of this town, quoted 
in Amedroz’s foot-notes to al-KalanisI). IlghazI 
possessed an influence unequalled at that time 
over the Turkomans of Mesopotamia. He was 
a bold and ambitious personality, who claimed a 
leading position wherever he appeared. He was 
not a general of great genius; it is said tl^t his 
drinking habits affected his military decisions. He 
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struck no coins so far as is known (I. GhSllb 
Edhem, Catalogue des Monnaies turcomanes^ Con- 
stantinople. 1894, p 82) He married a daughter 
of Tughtegfn, Il-^atCn, and later during his rule 
over Aleppo also Farkhunda ^^latun, a daughter of 
the former SaldjQk ruler there, Rid wan. We know 
the names of several of his children, the daugh- 
ters Guhar, (al-Farikl . Kumar) !^atun, who mar- 
ried the Arab chief Dubais b. Sadal^a in 513 = 
I119-I120; Yumna Khatun, the wife of the Inllid 
Il-Aldi, lord of Amid, who died in 536= 1141-2, 
Ayaz, died 508=1114-1115, Sulaiman, Tlmurtash 
and ^ihab al-Din Mahmud (^) , an other daughter 
IlghazI whose name is not known married m 
495 = 1101-1102 an unnamed son of Tekish, a 
brother of the great Sultan Malikshah. Ilghazi 
was one of those Muhammadan amirs who were 
the first to check the advance of Crusaders to 
north and east before the time of Zangi and Sa- 
ladm. Il gh azi I was the founder of the Ortokid 
dynasty of Mardln which survived till 81 1 = 
1408. 

Bibliography' Recueil des Hts tor tens des 
Crotsades^ Hist Ortentaux^ 11. i, 2, and 111 , 
Ibn al-Athir, aUKamil^ ed Tornberg, Vol. x , 
Usama b. Munkidh, ed. Derenbourg, p. 29, 31, 
67, 88 , Ibn al-kalanisl, Dhail Td'rtkh Dwiashk^ 
ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat al-A^yan (Cairo 1275 = 1858- 
1859), 1. 85 sq , Michel le Syrien, Chromque^ 
ed. J. B. Chabot, T 111 Pans 1905, Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Mtr^at al-Zaman^ ed. J. R. Jewett, 
Chicago 1907, Gregorii Abulfaragii Chront- 
con Syriacum^ ed Biuns et Kirsch, Lipsiae 
CIDIDCCLXXXVIIII , Brosset, Histoire de la Geoi i^ie^ 
1 I, p. 365 — 367, 1. 2, p 228 j-<7. , Max van Ber- 
chem, Arab Inschr aus Syrten^ Mesopotamien 
und Kleinasim ( = Bett zur assyrtol, und 
semit. Sptachwtss,^ vii. i, Leipzig 1913), p. 
94 sq. , do. and Strzygowski, Amtda.^ Heidel- 
berg 1910, p 54 — 60, Reinhold Rohricht, Ge- 
schtchie des Komgretchs yerusalem , Innsbruck 
1898 (where the questions raised are best dis- 
cussed), W. B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the 
Ea:>e^ Cambridge 19075 Gustav Geschichie 

der Chahfen^ Vol. iii. (K Sussheim ) 

2. Kutb AL-UiN Il gh XzI II, the son of Nadjm 
al-Din Alpi (probably another form of Alp-Bey) 
and a sister of the Turkish ruler of Armenia, 
Sukm 5 n II, succeeded his father in 572 = 1176- 
1177; Michael the Syrian July 20 1176) m the 
rule ovei MSrdm, MaiySfankin, and Ra‘’s al-'^Ain 
(m Ibn al-^Atfili, xi. 268, however, he appears as 
early as 569 in possession of Ra^s al-^^Ain) We 
have only scanty information about his reign. He 
first of all oppressed his two paternal (according to 
another tradition, maternal) uncles, the rulers of 
HSnl (also written Plana, the modern Hene, north 
of Amid) and DSra, till they recognised his suze- 
rainty as they had done that of his father . the 
two uncles appeared at Mai din and paid homage 
to IlghSzI 11. Soon afterwards the latter fell ill. 
On his recovery he subdued the Arabs who had 
become turbulent and is said — according to a 
statement which is probably exaggerated — to 
have killed several thousands of them and to have 
taken 1 2 000 camels from them. He proceeded to 
extend his sway towards the Euphrates in the 
district of Bira (the modern Biredjik). His uncle 
Su^rnSn II seems to have had great influence 
over him, Ilghgzi for example joined the alliance 


which was concluded towards the end of 57^ 
(beginning of spring 1 1 83) by Sukmgn II and 'Izz 
al-Din Mas^nd I of al-Mawsil (a cousin of Kutb 
al-Din Ilghazi) with the intention of checking Sala- 
din’s advance into Mesopotamia. The allies, however, 
found themselves helpless in face of Saladin ’s 
successes and, after the death of Sukman II, we 
find Ilghazi’s troops m the army of Saladin in 
Syria (Safar 580 = May-June 1 184). Ilghazi II died 
soon after at the beginning of DjumSdS II = 
Sept. 9 1184 His principality in addition to 
the areas mentioned also included Dunaisir. His 
name is mentioned in an inscription on the mi- 
naret of a mosque at Mardin dated m the year 
of his accession, but the credit of building it 
however is given to his father Alpl. On the coins 
struck by Ilghazi (bronze only, which are called 
dirhams, are known) he calls himself “King of the 
Amirs” (Malik al-Umara) and, like other Ortokid 
rulers of M 5 rdin before and after him, Shah Diyar 
Bakr, although he Ad not_ rule in Amid, the me- 
tropolis of this district. Il g ha?! II left two sons 
Hus5m al-Dm Yolflk Arslan, and al-Malik al- 
Mansur Nasir al-Din Oitok Arslan, who suc- 
ceeded their father in turn Nizam al-Din Alp- 
kush, one of Ilghazi’s slaves, mariied his widow, 
while one of his daughters was mariied to Sala- 
din’s son, al-Mahk al-Mu^izz, about the endofDju- 
mada I 578 (Sept. — Oct 1182) or a little later. 

Bibliography Ibn Djubair, Travels.^ ed 
W Wright 2 (Gibb Mem Sei., v ), p 241 , Ibn 
al-Athir, xi 268, 322 sq 335, 339 Michel 
le Syrien, Chrontque.^ ed. J B Chabot, 111. 3^8, 
389, Gregorii Abulpharagii Chromcon Syria- 
cum.^ ed Biuns ei Kirsch, 11. 386, 395, 4005 
'Abd al-Rahman Abu Shama, Shihab al-Din , 
Kitab al-Ra 7 vdatain ft Akhbar al-Dawlatain in 
Recueil des Histonens des Crotsades.^ Hu tor tens 
orientaux.^ iv. 249 and 256, according to Mu- 
hammad ^Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani, al- 
Bath al -Shed ml , Abu Shama, Kitab Tedtx^ al- 
Dj azlt a (bei Ahlwardt, Verz deratab Handschr, 
in Beilin.^ ix. 9800), accoidmg to Ibn al- 
Athlr, Gregoiius Abulpharagius, Ta^rikh Mukh- 
tasar al-Duwal.^ ed Eduardus Pocockius, Oxo- 
niae, mdclxiii, p 412, transl. p. 271 , Max 

van Berchem, Aiab, Inschriften (= Beitr zur 
AssyrioT vii i), p. 65 — 675 1 . Ghalib Edhem, 
Catalogue des Monnaies turcomanes.^ Constanti- 
nople 1894, S. 71 — 76, 81 — 84, Stanley Lane- 
Poole, The Coins of the Tur human Houses of 
Seljook.^ Urtuk.^ Zengte etc, in the Biitish Mu- 
seum,, London 1877, p 145— 147; Meskuhat-i 
kadhne-i islamlye [Collection Tzzet Pasha], Con- 
stantinople 1901, p. 56 (K. SUSSHEIM.) 

ILHAM means literally “to cause to swallow 
or gulp down” {Lxsan,, xvi 29, especially last 
tw’o lines). In the Kurban it occurs only in xci. 
8 — r a celebrated but difficult passage — fed al- 
hamaha fu^Uraha wa-takwUha., “then he (Allah) 
made her (a nafs) swallow down her sms and 
her godly fear”. The oldest exegetical tradition 
(Tabari, Tafsir ,, xxx. 1 15 sq') gives two ex- 
planations: i. Allah explained these to the nafs'<^ 
ii. Allah created these in the naf^. The Mu^a- 
zilites chose the first (Zamakhsharf, Kashsh^f^ ed* 
Lees, p. 1612) but orthodox Islam generally chose 
the second, the almost certainly correct view. 
Thus R&zi {Mafatih,, ed. Cairo, 1308, viii. 438) 
and NaisabHii (margin of Tabari, p. 1 00) But 
Bai^SwI (ed, Fleischer, li. 405) follows Zamakb- 
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shart and Abu * 1 -Su^ad (margin of RSzl, p. 273) 
follows BaidfiwI^ cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte^ li. 439. 
But by far the most impoitant use of ilkam is in 
connection with the doctiine of saints. Allah re- 
veals himself in two ways; to men individually 
by knowledge cast into their minds, and to men 
generally by messages sent through the prophets. 
The first, individual, revelation is ilham \ the se- 
cond, and general, is ivahy. Saints, especially, are 
the recipients of this tlham^ because their hearts 
are purified and prepared for it. It differs trom 
intellectual knowledge {^tlm ^aklt) in that it can- 
not be gained by meditation and deduction; but 
IS suddenly communicated while the recipient can- 
not tell how, whence or why. It is a pure gift 
from the generosity {fatd) of Allah. It differs 
from wahy only in that the angel messenger who 
brings wahy may be seen by the piophet and that 
wahy brings a message to be communicated to 
mankind, while ilkdm is for the instruction of the 
recipient. From wasivas^ or satanic whispering in 
the heart, it differs in respect of the causer — an 
angel as opposed to a devil; and in the things 
to which It incites — good as opposed to evil 
(GhazSli, /hya^-i ed. with comm, of Sayyid Mur- 
tada, vii. 244 264 ; D. B. Macdo- 
nald, Reltgious Athtttde and Life tn Islam ^ 

p. 252 sqq^^ 275 sqql^. But while the fact of 
tlh^m was universally admitted, even Sufis laised 
the question of the certainty of the knowledge 
given by it. So Hudjwiri iJCash} al-mah^uh^ 
transl Nicholson, p 271) contends that tlham 

cannot give assured knowledge {ma^rtfa) of Allah, 
but Ghazali would probably have said that Hudj- 
wlri was using tlham in the sense of an idea 
which one found in his mind, and not of the 

flashing out of the divine light on the soul which, 
once experienced, can never be mistaken. Others 
taught that, w’hile it was sufficient for the reci- 
pient, It could not be used to convince others or 
reckoned as a source of knowledge for men in* 
general. This appears to have been Nasafi’s po- 
sition, see his ^Ak^id with commentaries of Taf- 
tazanl and others, ed. Cairo 1321, p 40 sq. 
A very curious use is by Ibn Khaldun in the 
sense of “instinct” (Mukaddtma^ ed Qualremere, 
ii. 331, transl. de Slane, 11. 384) but this, 
though a natural development, does not seem to 
have been taken up by others. Yet Ibn Hazm 
speaks of tlham as a (ahfa and refers as an illu- 
stration to Kur. xvi. 70 on the instinct of bees 
{Mtlal^ V. 17). 

Bibliography' Add to references above 
Diet, of Teckfi. Terms ^ Djurdjanl, T’a'- 

rlfdt^ ed. Cairo, 1 32 1, p, 22 foot; Raghib al- 
IsfahSnl, Mnfraddt^ p. 471; Massignon, Tawd^ 
stn^ pp 125 — 128. (D. B. Macdonald.) 

ILI, a large river in Central Asia. Both 
the rivers Tekes and the Tunges which join to 
form It, rise in the northern slopes of the Thian- 
Shan , after their junction the river is called the 
Hi and then has a course of about 600 miles 
^ till It runs into Lake Balkash (q v., 1. 624) At 
some places it is over half a mile broad. The 
upper course of the Tekes and the lower course 
of the III belong to the Russian empire, the Kun- 
ges, the lower course of the Tekes, and the upper 
course of the 111 to the Chinese empire. The river 
has several tributaries, of which the most impor- 
tant are the Kash in Chinese territory and the 
Carin and Cilik on Russian territoiy. As usual in 


Central Asia, the tributaries are of greater impor- 
tance for irrigation than the main stream. As 
soon as the river leaves the mountains and flows 
into the broad plain and no longer receives tribu- 
taries, it practically loses all importance for agri- 
culture. The number of canals led from the Ili 
on Russian teiritory is extremely small, but there 
is one called A^-Cughan as far down as the lower 
course of the river, about 1 5 miles from its mouth ; 
agriculture is there pursued by the Kirgiz. 

The Hi IS first mentioned in the history of the 
Chinese T’ang dynasty (vii. — ix. century A, D.). 
One of the mam loads from China to Turkestan 
led even m those days through the Hi valley 
(E. Chavannes, Documents sur les ToukioueiTurcs') 
Ocetdentaux^ St. Petersburg, 1903, p 1 1 The 
oldest Muhammadan source to mention the river 
is the Hudud al~^Alam (372 = 982-3), in it and 
in most later works the name is written IlS. How 
and when Islam reached here is not known. In 
the vii.ffi (xin^h) century the Ili valley is de- 
scribed as the boundary of the Muslim world The 
lands to the east of it were only won for Islam 
in the Mongol period. On the Muhammadan prin- 
cipality which then existed there, the civilisa. 
tion of the uppei Hi valley in the vii — viii.th 
(= xui — xiv.tH) centuries, on the decline of 
this civilisation and its restoration more recently 
I under the rule of the Calmucks and Chinese, on the 
last Muhammadan movement and its consequences, 
and the partition of the country between Russia 
I and China see the article KULEJA. 

Still more scanty are the historical notices of 
the other parts of the river valley. The name 
Kunges first appears in the history of Timur’s 
campaigns {Zafar-Ndma^ Ind ed., 1. 481, where 
it is written KQngez), the Tekes is mentioned 
about the same time under the name leke (in 
mss. also Yaka) The valleys of the two rivers 
have always been highly esteemed by nomads as 
pasture ground. The post route which now crosses 
the III at the village of Hijskij viselok (the only 
bridge over the river is here) seems roughly to 
correspond to the road described by Rubruk in 
1253. North of the Hi and south of the moun- 
tains (obviously south of the pass of Altin-Imel) 
there was, according to Rubruk, a town inhabited 
by Persian speaking Saracens, which he calls Equius 
{Recueil dcs Voyages^ etc , iv, 280 ; F. Schmidt, 

Ober Rubntks Retse^ Berlin, 1885, p. 42) From 
its situation it is the same town which is called 
at the same time by the Armenian king Hethum 
Ilanbalekh and is called by the Chinese I-la-ba-li 
or I-li-ba-li i e. Ili-Balik “town on the Ili” 
(E. Bretschneider , Mediaeval Researches^ etc. x. 
169). The same name is used by the Chinese in 
the xv^h century as that of a district, and it 
is expressly stated that there are no towns there 
and that the population consists entirely of no- 
mads ( ibid , 11. 242). Below the high road the 
river breaks through a chain of porphyry rocks 
where there aie Buddhist inscriptions and sculp- 
tures of the Calmuck period (xvii. — xviii. centu- 
ries); the rocks are therefore called Tamgali-Tas 
(inscribe'! stones) by the Kirgiz (N. Pantusow and 
A. Pozdnejew in Zapiski Vest, Old, Ar^. 
xi., 273 sq,^ with two plates). About a hundred 
miles below Hijskij viselok a dried river bed, the 
Bakanas , runs off from the modern river and 
reaches the Balkhash in three arms. There are 
said to be traces here of old canals and ruins of 
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ancient buildings (L. Berg, in Mestiya Imp, 
Russkago Geogr, xl. 590). To what period 

and people these remains are to be attributed is 
doubtful, as the literary sources are absolutely 
silent as far as is known (we may however here 
add to the article Balkhash, i. 624^, that the 
lake IS mentioned in the ^afar^NUma , Ind. ed , 
i. 496, under the name A Irak Kol). So far no 
inscriptions have been found there either. 

The 111 like all Central Asian rivers is little 
suited for navigation and has so far not attained 
any importance in this respect, although several 
attempts have been made: cf for example the 
voyage of L. Berg up the river from Ilijskij vise- 
lok to Lake Balkhash m 1903 {op. p. 588 jj/.) 

(W. Barthold.) 

ILIYA^ [see al-^uds] 

IL-KHANS, Mongol dynasty in Persia, 
vii.tk-viii.tk (xiii tk.xiv.tH) century. On the foundation 
of the kingdom and the meaning of the title of its 
rulers see the article hUlSgB (11. 332^ r^.), on the 
later rulers see the articles abXkA (1. 4), ArghUn 
( 1. 430a), gaikhXtB (ii. 128), bAidU (i. 591), GgA- 
zAn (11. 149b jy.) and abU sa^Id (i. 103b With 
the death of the latter on Rabf II 736 (Nov. 30 
1335), the mam branch became extinct in the 
male line, till 754=1353-1354, seveial princes, 
mainly from branch lines and even a princess, 
Satl-Beg, sister of AbG Sa^Id 739-740) ascended 
the throne, but were not generally recognised Some 
historians also include the Djalair (i 1003**) among 
the IlkhSns, m reality these were only connected 
with their piedecessors in the female line (Hasan 
the founder of the dynasty was through his mother 
a grandson of ArghQn). 

The kingdom of the Ilkhan at the time of its 
foundation included all the lands from the Oxus 
to the Indian Ocean and from the Indus to the 
Euphrates, with the addition of a great pait of 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus countiies Later 
some lands in the east weie lost to the CaghaiAi 
(i. 813 j^.), on the othei hand, the local dynasties, 
which were at first maintained m South Persia 
^ and Asia Minor, weie gradually swept away and 
replaced by governors appointed by the Illdian 
The attemps to take Syiia from the Egyptian 
Sultan met with no success. In Persia itself, in 
spite of the inevitable consequences of the Mongol 
conquest and misgovernment of most rulers, this 
period was in many ways one of progiess. After 
the conquerors under Ghazan-Khan had definitively 
adopted Islam new cities aiose under their rule 
such as the extended Tabriz and the new foun- 
dation Sul^aniya, and splendid edifices like the 
mausoleum of Khan Uliaitu in SultSniya were 
built. The Mongol rulers naturally had little in- 
terest in Muslim theology or Persian belles-lettres, 
on the other hand, under their patronage the 
writing of histoiy in Persia developed to an extent 
unknown before, so that we are much better ac- 
quainted with this period than with the events 
of preceding centuries. Among sciences astronomy, 
medicine, and mathematics were specially favoured. 

Bibliography'. D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols.^ Ill,, iv, Hammer-Purgstall, Geschtchte 
der Ilchane,^ 2 Vols,, Howorth, History of the 
Mongols.^ Part lii. — On the organisation of the 
kingdom and the civilisation of the period cf. 
also Quatrem^re, Memotre sur la vie et les ou- 
vrages de Raschid-eldm {Hutoire des Mongols 
de la Ferse,^ icrite en persan par Raschtd-eldin,^ 


Paris 1836), E. ‘BXoch^t.^ Introduction h P histoire 
des Mongols par Fadt Allah Rasekid ed^Din^ 
Leyden- London 1910, and the review by 
W. Barthold m Mir Islama.^ 1912, p. 56 sq.\ 
K. Siissheiib, Das Geschenk aus der Saldschu^ 
kengeschtchte etc., Leiden 1909, Introduction; 
Barthold, Perstdskaya nadpis’ na sPenH Any shot 
meUii Manuce^ St. Petersburg 19H. 

(W. Barthold.) 

^ILLIyUN is mentioned in the Kur 83, 18, 19, 
where it may be a place or a book. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to be a name of the seventh 
heaven, or of the register of the good deeds of 
the pious. For the various explanations sec Lane’s 
Lexicon^ p. 2125 and 2147, and the commenta- 
ries on the passage. The word is regarded as a 
regular plural, or as a plural without a singular; 
but It IS no doubt the Hebrew word ^elydn (Gen. 
XIV. 1 8, etc.). 

Bibliography , The Commentaries on the 
Kurban. . (T H Weir.) 

^ILM IS the broSest word in Arabic for “know- 
ledge” In the lexicons it is often equated with 
ntdrifa and shtlur (Lane, p 2x38^), but there 
are marked distinctions in usage. The verb governs 
one or two accusatives as it indicates knowledge 
of a thing or of a proposition (German kennen 
and wtssen). But ma^rifa is “coming to know by 
experience 01 reflection”, and implies precedmg 
ignorance. It thus cannot, unmodified, be used of 
Allah’s knowledge. Yet some contested this on 
the basis of actual occurrences of the word used 
of Allah (Kifayai al-l’Awdmm.^ ed. Cairo 13x5? 
p* IS “perception” especially of de- 

tails, the shaSr is the “perceivei”, “feelei”, and 
thence “poet”. Another early distinction has al- 
ready been pointed out by Goldnhcr m his article 
on Fikh (vol 11. loi above) in its early 

usage, was knowledge of definite things (Kurban, 
tafslr.^ ahkdni) but fikh was the independent exer- 
cise of the intelligence. So fakth {Jukahd^\ was 
one who was thus intelligent, but that word has 
come now to indicate a minoi canon lawyer or 
casuist, while ^dhm \^ulamW\ following a broaden- 
ing of the meaning of '//;// to “science” and of 
al-^ulw 7 i to “the sciences”, has come to mean a 
scholar in a wide sense and especially one using 
intellectual processes Against this change of mean- 
ing there is a vigorous protest by Ghazall, in his 
JhyTP.^ Book 1 , Bdb 3, who denounces especially 
that the praises which have come down of the 
^dltm as to Allah, should be applied to these dia- 
lecticians and canon lawyers. P'urther, this brought 
the ^dlim into shaip distinction on another side 
from the ^drtf who is the mystical knower by 
immediate experience and vision, almost, but not 
quite the same as gnostic. For this distinction of 
him and ma^rifa m Sufi theology see Kushairi’s ' 
Rtsdla.^ ed. Cairo, 1290, with comm, of Zaka- 
nyfi, IV 60 sqq. But when ^tlm became philoso- 
phical it had to submit itself to the system of 
the scholastic theologians {mutakalhnmn). They 
gave it a place in the scheme of Aristotelian pre- 
dicaments {aPmaktilal) There it is an ^arad (“ac- 
cident”, m the sense of the older logicians), one 
of those characterized by life {tnukjitass lnlhayat\ 
coming (along with will, power etc.) m the class 
of the modalities {kaiflydf) of the nafs.^ the 
lower or appetitive soul {Mawdkif of Idjl with 
comm, of I^urdiani, ed. BQla(^, 1266, pp. 37a 
sqq, 5 Diet, of Techn, Terms.^ p. 1061, cf. pp. X055 — 
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1066). It is divided into eternal and ori- 

ginated {Kadith^ muhdatd^^ according as it exists in 
God or in a creature, and there is no resemblance 
ijbflbaK) between these two. Originated knowledge 
IS of three kinds, intuitional {pacfhi)^ necessary 
{darurl\ by the evidence of the senses and by 
unanimous asseition {^labar mutaivattr\ deductive 
(tsftdlali). See the ^Aka^td of Nasafi with the com- 
mentary of TaftazSnl and others, ed Cairo, 1 32 1, 
pp. 18 sqq.^ and for a number of short defini- 
tions of Uhn see the Ta^rifat of Pj urdjgnT, sub 
voce. Those scholastic theologians who distin- 
guished between Sim and ma^rtfa used him of 
compounds and universals and 7 na^rifa of simple 
things (liasWtt^ see bastt in Djurdjanl’s Ta^rlfat) 
and particulars (Taft 5 zani on Nasafi, p 40). An- 
other distinction enters in the relation of him to 
^amal,^ “works” in the theological sense. There is 
him nazart,^ such as knowledge of things, when 
you know them you have done every thing But 
opposed to It is ^tlm ^amal^ knowledge of reli- 
gious duties (al-hbadat) your knowledge is not 
complete until you have acted upon it (Raghib, 
Mufradat,^ p. 348) This is put rather difterently 
in the Tankth of Karafi (ed Caiio, 1306, p 193). 
It IS the duty of eveiy Muslim to seek knowledge , 
therefore he who knows and acts on his know- 
ledge has two acts of obedience to his credit, if 
he neither knows nor acts, he has disobeyed twice; 
it he knows and does not act, he has obeyed 
once and disobeyed once This in the end joins 
the question as to what is saving faith (iman). 

For a descriptive classification of all the arts 
and sciences which have been reduced to wnting 
{al’l'ulum al’muda 7 V 7 varid) see T)tcL of Techn 
Terms,^ pp. 2 — 53. Ibn lUialdun in his Mukaddi- 
ma {Fasl v vi ) deals with these more historically 
and philosophically m their development and 
their relation to the essential facts of life (De 
Slane’s transl , 11. 319 sqq \ Quatremeie’s text, 
11 272 sqq ). But with regard to all sciences 

there is a fundamental distinction. They are di- 
vided into those praiseworthy and those blame- 
worthy {al-mahmuda wa U'fnadlijnumd),^ and among 
the blameworthy are reckoned those which are 
not useful for this world or for that to come The 
basis is the frequently quoted tradition. “It is of 
the beauty of a man’s Islam that he leaves alone 
what does not concern him” (jna la ya^nlhi). The 
religious Muslim should therefore avoid such scien- 
ces as are not demonstrably useful for this life or 
for his eternal salvation. (Ghazali, Ihy^ Book I, 
Bab 2 ; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima,^ ed. Quatre- 
m^re, iii. 136, Goldziher, Muh, SHidien,^ 11. 
157, and review in Zettschr, d. Detttsch, Morgenl. 
Ges,^ Ixvii 532, Hudjwiri, Kaihf al~Mahd^uby 
transl. Nicholson, p. ii). 

Bibliography is given above. 

(D. B Macdonald). 

ILTUTMISH, Shams al-DIn, the slave and 
afterwards son-in-law of Kutb al-Din Aibeg [q. v.], 
who made him governor of Bada^un [q. v ]. After 
the death of Kutb al-Din Aibeg in 607 (1210), 
his adopted son Ar 5 m Shah succeeded to the throne, 
but some of the nobles conspired against him and 
invited Iltutmi§h to come to Dihll, ArSm §h 5 h 
marched from Labor to meet him, but was defeated 
and apparently put to death. Iltutmish had to 
contend with rival chiefs before he succeeded in 
firmly establishing his authority; in 618 he resi- 
sted the attempt of the infortunate PjalSl al-Din 


Manguberti [q. v.] to set up a kingdom in India; 
later on by a series of successful campaigns he 
extended his dommions so as to include Lakh- 
nawti (in 622), Sindh (m 625), and Gwalior (in 
630), and his expeditions into MSlwa (in 631—2) 
brought all India north of the Vindhya Mts. 
under his sway. He was the first of the Muham- 
madan princes of India to receive recognition 
from the Caliph of Baghdad (al-Mustan§ir bi’llah), 
and on his coins and in his inscriptions after 626, 
he styles himself NSsir Amir al-Mu^minin. He con- 
tinued the building of the great Kutb Minar [q. v.], 
which his predecessor had begun. 

Bibliography', The best account of Iltut- 
mish IS given by his contemporary, Minhadj-I- 
Saradj, Tabakat-t-Nasjrt,^ trans. H. G. Raverty, 
(Index s v. lyaltimish), Elliot-Dowson, History 
of India,^ (Index s. v. Shamsu-d din Altamsh); 
E. Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehlt,^ p. 41 sq S, Mediaeval Indta,^ 

p 70 jy , J. Horovitz, The inscriptions of II- 
tutmidi {Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica,^ 1911 — 2). 
ILYAS, the Biblical prophet Elias, is twice 
mentioned m the Kurban. In Sura vi. 83 he is 
mentioned with Zakarlya^, Yahya, and ‘^Isa as 
one of the sahhun without further details. In 
Sfira xxxvii 123 — 130 his history is related in the 
fashion which is stereotyped for all stories of 
prophets in the Kui^an. That Muhammad however 
knew something moie of him is clear from the 
mention of the Ba^^l, which is differently interpreted 
by the commentators, sometimes as lord, sometimes 
as an idol who has given his name to the town 
of Baalbek, sometimes as a woman whom the Is- 
laelites served. Verse 130 calls him Ilyasin which 
has given rise to much conjectuie, it is however 
clear from the context that this name was only 
formed by Muhammad with his usual freedom to 
get a rhyme in -in. The commentaries on Sura xxxvii. 
123 sqq,,, as well as the universal historians and 
the collectors of legends of the prophets give 
the following about Ilyas lie lived in the reign 
of king Ahab (Ladjab in al-Tha^labi) and his wife 
Izabal (variously written), Ahab used to follow Ilyas, 
but the Israelites were worshippers of the BaT. 
One day, however, Ah 5 b cast him off saying that 
the kings who served gods had as much success 
as he had. Astonished at this IlySs prayed God 
to give him pow’er over the ram. Thereupon a 
drought arose which lasted three years; Ily^ 
concealed himself during this period but was pro- 
vided with food. He cured Alisa', the son of a 
widow, who became his disciple. At the end of 
the three dry years God reproached him with 
causing the deaths of many innocent persons by his 
severity Thereupon IlySs proposed to the Israe- 
lites that they should appeal to their gods for 
help and, if they did not hear, they should return 
to God The gods could not hear their worshippers 
and at IlySs’ prayer the desired ram fell. The Is- 
raelites however were not converted. Enraged at 
this obduracy, Ilyas begged God to take him up. 
When he came out with his disciple Alisa', a fiery 
horse appeared. Then IlySs ascended amid the cries 
of Alisa'. God transformed him: he became a 
feathered being of light exalted above all human 
passions, half angel and half man, of earth and 
heaven at the same time. This is the version of 
al-Tabarl. 

Al-Tha'labl is much more detailed. According 
to him, Queen Arbll (Jezebeel), the representa* 
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tive of LSdijab, is the incarnation of all wicked- 
ness. Her chancellor howevei is a pious man, 
who conceals his faith. As in the Bible, here also, 
the story of Naboth (Naboth is called MazdakI, 
obviously an echo of Mordechai) is the cause of 
IlySs* exhortation and the king’s wiath. Ilyas 
conceals himself for seven years in ravines. There- 
upon LSdjab’s most beloved son falls ill. Four 
hundred priests of Baal set out to slay Ilyas, the 
alleged cause of his illness. The latter, however, 
instils them with such respect that they return 
full of awe. Ladjab then sends 50 soldiers who 
call out to Ilyas that they have been converted. The 
latter prays God to consume them with fire, if 
they are lying. This happens and a second body 
of soldiers meets the same fate. Finally, Ladjab 
sends the believing chancellor to the queen with a 
free conduct and with a treacherous troop. At 
God’s advice llySs goes with him to save the 
chancellor On the arrival in the palace the child 
dies, so that the king forgets Ilyas and the latter 
is able to depart unnoticed. As he wearies of his 
stay in the mountains he enteis the house of the 
mother of the prophet Jonah who, being then a 
child, was raised from the dead by Ilyas. He then 
goes back to the mountains and begs God to give , 
him power over the ram for seven years lie is I 
only granted it for three years during which he 
himself is fed by the birds. The whole of Israel 
has now to suffei famine , only one widow is 
supplied m a miraculous fashion by Ilyas with 
meal and oil Ihe rest of the story of Ilyas, 
the healing of Alisa^, etc is practically the same 
as that of al-Tabari Ileie also Ilyas is described 
as half mortal and half heavenly, appearing to 
men on eaith. Al-Tha^labi tells of a man who 
met IlySs in Palestine, after talking to him he 
went away on bis camel 

There is another Elias stoiy in the Kurban, al- 
though the name is not mentioned and the per- 
son who here takes the place of Elias is not iden- 
tified by tradition with him, but with al-^adir. 
In Sura xviii. 64 sqq, it is related how Musa and 
his servant w'hile fishing met a servant of God 
whom Musa wished to follow The unknown one 
however replied that Musa had not the necessary 
self-control. While travelling together the ser- 
vant of God performed seveial apparently ungrate- 
ful and cruel deeds. Musa leproached him eveiy 
time, so that the guide finally separated from him 
after showing him that each of his supposed wicked 
deeds was justified. Jewish legend relates a jour- 
ney of Elias with Joshua ben Levi on which Elias 
did similar things to those of the unnamed servant 
of God in the Kurban. Heie also Joshua ben Levi 
apparently rightly indignant at them is shown by 
Elias to be wrong in his piemature judgment. The 
similarity betw^een the two stones is so great that 
it cannot be doubted that the Kur^anic one goes 
back to the Jewish. The unnamed servant of God 
in the Kurban is usually identified with al-IGiadir. 

It should be noted, however, that al-BaidawI for 
example says on Sura xviii 64 “it is also said 
that he is Allsa^ or that he is Ilyas”. This con- 
fusion of Ilyas and al-Khadir is significant and 
further cases may be mentioned. The reason is 
that in view of the Biblical story of Elias’s being 
taken up to heaven, the latter like al-Khadir 
is numbered among the immoitals Perhaps al- 
name shows thisr Al-lOiadir “the green” 

IS only an epithet of the man who was called 


B-l-y-5 or, according to another reading, Y-l-y-a, 
, 4. e. IlySs. But elsewhere they are twins, not ge- 

, nealogically, but in their work and common acti- 

( vity. They go together to the fountain of life and 
* dunk from it, a trait which was originally only 
; in the Alexander legend, but which again guaran- 
tees Ilyas’s immortality, as his name shows which 
is interpreted as al~As^ “the myrtle”, the symbol 
of immortality. Ily2s and al-I^adir having sur- 
, vived to the first revelation to Muhammad are 
said to have wished to die. But Muhammad is 

said to have replied to them “O Khadir, it is 

your duty to aid my community m the desert and 

you, O Ilyas, must aid them at sea”. Usually 

however al-Khadir-Glaukos is the sea daemon , 
while Ilyas is the patron on land. The two spend 
Ramadan each year in Jerusalem, obseiving the 
fast. They then make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
without any one recognising them, unless God 
grants this favour Their food is pond-weed (karafs) 
and truffles (kair^ d), the pilgrimage they clip 

one another’s hair and separate with eulogies. Any 
one who repeats these formulas three times at 
morning and evening is immune against theft, 
fire, and drowning (sark^ hark^ ghatU)^ as well as 
against higher powers, Satan, snakes, and scor- 
pions Al-Khaclir and Ilyas meet every night at 
Alexander’s Dam where they fly in the an. In 
the Jewish legend he also flies about giving help 
everywhere (See also the article al-kiiadir). 

Besides al-]^adir Muslim legend also knows the 
immoital Enoch-Idris [q v ] Ilyas is therefore some- 
times also identified with the latter. In various 
genealogies of Ilyas he is said to be really Idris. 
Usually however his genealogy is traced to Aaron : 
Aaron-Eleazai-Pinehas. The latter is described as 
his grandfathei The name of his father has be- 
come, perhaps fiom Tisbi, N-s-b-y, Y-s-y, and 
finally Yasin 

It may fuither be noted that Ilyas, like al-Khadir, 
IS often identified with bt. George (see jjjiREJis) 
probably because the latter is also a pation saint. 

B t b 1 1 o g } a p hy The Kurban commentaiies 
on Sora vi. 85, xxxvii 123 — 130, xviii, 64, 
Tabari, Anrales (ed de Goeje), 1. 415, 540 , 

Diyarbakri, Tdrtkh al-khamls^ 1. 107 , Tha*^labi, 
Ktsa$ al-Anbiyd (Cairo, 1290), p. 221 sqq,^ 
iabarr (cd /otenberg), i 409 — 41 1 , 373 , Fricd- 
landcr, Die Chadhii hgende und der Alexandei- 
roman (Leipug-Berlin, 1913), Register s v Elias, 
Geiger, IVas hat Mohammed aus dtm Jiiden^ 
thume atifge 7 tommenP (Leipzig, 1902), p 187 
sqq — The Jewish Elias legend. Jellinek, Beth 
ha-Muhasch^ v 133 — 135 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'IMAD al-DAWLA, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b 
Buwaih, first ruler of the Bnyid dynasty 
With the help of his two brothers Tm5d al-Dawla 
in 322 (934) conquered ^iiaz and thus became ruler 
of Ears where he reigned till his death. He died 
in Shiiaz on Djumada I 16, 338 (Nov ii, 949) 
57* According to another statement (Ibn 
Khallikan, ed Wiistenfeld. 491), he did not 
die till 339 [cf. the article bD\ids] 

(K. V ZetterstLi- n.) 

imAd al-DIN Muhammad e Muhammad al- 
Katib al-IsfahanI, a celebrated Arab stylist 
and historian, born at Isfahan in 519 (1125) of 
a prominent family, to which the celebrated Katib 
al-'AzIz, whose biography is given m Ibn Khalli- 
kan, fVa/ayat^ ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 77, also be- 
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longed. On him cf. Recueil des iextes rdatifs h 
Vkist, des Seldjoue.^ ii., Preface xix. He spent 
his youth in his native city and in KSsh^n^ but 
also studied in BaghdSd particularly h^h and 
made a journey to MQsul and other places. When 
the SaldjOV SultSn Muhammad II besieged Bagh» 
dad in vain in 551(1156), he was there and con- 
gratulated the Caliph on its deliverance in a ^apda^ 
which gained him the favour of the vizier Ibn 
Hubaira [q. v.]. The latter appointed him na^ib 
in Wasit, after the vizier’s death in 560 (1165) 
however he lost this office and lived through two 
difficult years. Finally he applied to the Aiyubids 
m Syria, who were acquainted with his family, 
particularly with the above mentioned al-^AzIz, 
who was an uncle of*^Im 5 d al-Dm. He found a 
friendly welcome there and was appointed kahb 
by Sultfin Nnr al-Dln and later mudarrts at a 
madrasa built in honour of him. He was also 
sent on a diplomatic mission to the Caliph and 
finally appointed mushrtf of the Diwan. On Nur 
al-Din’s death in 569 (1173), however, his ene- 
mies were able to supplant him so that he had 
to leave his offices and go to Mosul. There he 
fell ill, but recovered and returned to Syria on 
hearing that Sal 5 h al-Din was pieparing to con- 
quer Syria He congratulated him at his capture 
of Hims in a poem, won great influence with 
him and accompanied him on all his campaigns. 
On Saladin’s death in 589 (1193) he letired into 
pnvate life and devoted himself to literary work 
till his death m 597 (1201) His chief work is 
undoubtedly the compiehensive anthology of the 
Arabic poets of the vflfi century entitled Khart- 
dat aUka^r wa-Djaridat Ahl al~Asr (still un- 
published). His history of the conquest of Syria 
IS better known: al-Fath al-kussi fr al- 

Kudsl^ ConqueU de la Syrte et de la Palcsltnc 
par ^l&h ed-dtn^ ed. Landberg, Leiden 1888. He 
also prepared a history of the Saldjuks in al-Tra^ 
on a basis of the records compiled by the vizier 
Anusharwan and called it Nusrat al-Fatra wa~ 
^Usral al-Fttia^ a synopsis by al-Bondarl [q. v] 
has been published by Houtsma. Of his memoirs, 
al-Bark al^^dtnl^ only one volume and a few 
excerpts have come down to us. Tm 5 d al-Din’s 
prose writings are characterised by an exceedingly 
ornate and bombastic style. 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 715; further references in 
Brockelmann, Gesch der arab Litt,^ 1. 314 sq, 
‘IMAD shahI dynasty, of Berfir [q v.], was 
founded by Fath Allah Tmad al-Mulk, by birth a 
Brahman of Vidjayanagar, who had been captured 
as a youth in an expedition of Ahmad Shah 
BahmanI I to Vidjayanagar and educated as a 
Muslim. He served under ^Abd al-Kadir KhSndja- 
hSn, governor of Beiar, and in the reign of Mu- 
hammad III Bahmani succeeded his master. In 
1490 Fatli Allah followed the example of Ahmad 
NizEm al-Mulk of Ahmadnagar and Yusuf ^Adil 
Khan of BidjapUr and declared himself independent, 
not from disaifection towards MahmUd Shah Bah- 
mani, but from disinclination to serve the minister, 
Kasim Barid, the real ruler of the kingdom, who kept 
the king in conf^ement and from whose control 
Fath Allah subsequently made a fruitless attempt 
to release him. Though a native Dakhanl, he was 
an intimate fnend of the foreigner Yusuf *^Adil 
Kban, and his great influence was ever exercised 
m the interest of peace between the quarrelsome 


sul^fins of the Dakhan. Before he declared his in- 
dependence, BerSr had been divided into the two 
provinces of GSwIl and MShUr, of which he re- 
tained the former, but before his death he had 
added MahUr to his dominions. He died in 1504 
and was succeeded by his son ^AlS^ al-Dln, who 
was far inferior to him in ability and permitted 
himself to be drawn into quarrels, in which he 
had no genuine concern, and from which his 
kingdom suffered severely, with MahmUd ShSh 
Baikarah of Gudjarat and Sultan Kull Ku^b Sh^h 
of Golkonda. He was also engaged in disastrous 
warfare with Ahmadnagar regarding the possession 
of Pathrl, on the Godfiwari. He di^d m 1529 and 
was succeeded by his son DaryS, a feeble ruler, 
during whose long reign the influence of BerSr 
in the politics of the Dakhan was on the wane. 
He played a subordinate part in most of the 
quariels between the other Muhammadan sul^ns 
and, having joined the unnatural ffiliance between 
the sultan of BldjapUr and the rSdjS of Vidjaya- 
nagar against Husain Nizam Shah I of Ahmad- 
nagar, played a part more creditable to his ortho- 
doxy and his political acumen than to his honesty 
in secretly helping Husain Nizam Shah and thus 
preventing the establishment of Hindu predomi- 
nance in southern India. For some time before 
his death Darya ^Imad Sh 5 h was completely in 
the hands of his minister, Tufal Khan, and when 
he died in 1560, Tufal Khan placed his young 
son, Burhan Tmad Shah, on the throne but kept 
him a prisoner and governed Berar with hardly a 
pretence of subordination Tufal Khan was attacked 
by the sultans of Bidjapur and Ahmadnagar for 
having declined to join the confederacy which 
finally crushed Vidjayanagar at the battle of Ta- 
likota in 1565, but, though defeated and reduced 
to great straits, succeeded in playing off one of 
his enemies against the other and in bribing the 
sultan of BidjapUr to retreat. In 1572 Murtada 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar again invaded BeiSr, 
on the pretext, on this occasion, of liberating Bur- 
hSn Tmad Shah from his humiliating position. 
Murtada captured Narnala and annexed Berar; 
and carried off Tufal Khan and his son, and 
Burhan Tmad Shah and all his family to a for- 
tress in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, where they 
all died in one night. The manner of their death 
is uncertain, but it was not fortuitous. 

Bibliography . Fiiishta, Burhan4 Me^a- 
thir ^ Muntakhab al’Lubab^ vol. 111; J'abakat-i 
Akbarl^ Historic Landmarks of the Deccan by 
Major T. W. Haig. (T. W. Haig.) 

IMALA (= deflection, Inf. iv. of mUla^ to bend) 
IS a phonetic phenomenon, which, according to 
al-Zamakhsharl , consist in the alif inclining to 
kasra^ so that the tone becomes homogeneous 
(Jiyatadjanaza U-^awt) , . . . the cause is that a 
kasra or ya occurs near the alif\ or that it is 
changed from a letter moved by kasra or from 
a ^ 5 , or that in a certain position it becomes a 
ya^\ It IS a question of the transition from long 
a Xo e Qt S (the imala may be shadida “strong” 
or mutawassita “of medium strength”) under the 
influence of an adjoining / sound, a kind of Um- 
laut, which was noticed even by the old Arab 
grammarians and interpreters of the Kur^n. The 
inclining of the short a towards i is also men- 
tioned occasionally. As is clear from al-Zamakh- 
sharl*s definition the i sound which causes the imUla 
needs not actually appear, it may merely exist in 
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the root. Among such words are verbal forms like 
ramU from the root r-tn^y^ by analogy also ^;hatU 
(m spite of the original w\ and nouns like «/- 
fat& from f-t^y • also forms from stems with medial 
y and w like kh^fO' from ^^awtfa^ taba from 
^(ayaba^ nab^tn ^ but (med. w). Isolated 

forms are also found which cannot be explained 
by these rules: one even speaks of an iinala “as 
a result of frequent usage’'. The tmala is prevented 
by seven consonants, the emphatic U 4 ^ h 
^ and by when they immediately precede or follow, 
if they are farther removed fiom the 5 , special rules 
hold. It lb remarkable that these consonants, as 
the example (aba shows, do not prevent the imala 
m such forms where the i sound is not actually 
present in form. A special case arises m con- 
nection with r: the syllable, ra or ru prevents 
imUlay just like the emphatic sounds, rt on the other 
hand often produces iniala where the presence of 
an emphatic sound would otherwise prevent it. 

How far the tmUla is to be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon characteristic of “classical” Arabic can- 
not be settled. The very divergent statements of 
the older authorities aie probably to be inter- 
preted to mean that it was only a dialectical pe- 
culiarity of certain tribes. Chr Sarauw, relying 
on Sibawaihi, has recently endeavoured with suc- 
cess to show that the kind of tmala which is 
due to the presence of an t sound is common 
among the eastern Arabs and is relatively modem, 
while the other variety belongs to the HidjSz and 
represents an original Semitic e sound In answer- 
ing the question as to how far the tmala spread 
in ancient times the Arabic names and words pre- 
served m transcription in foreign sources aie na- 
turally of great importance. 

The modern dialects also show a kind of tmala 
This must, howevei, be mtei preted differently fiom 
the literary tmala. In the Syiian dialect of Beirut, 
for example, it depends mainly on the surrounding 
consonants and only exceptionnally (for example 
with r) does an t sound exercise its influence. 
This IS therefore a spontaneous transition from 
an a to an a. The sounds which prevent tmala 
are in this case not only the emphatic and velar 
but also the laryngal. 

There has been consideiable discussion as to 
whether the tmala was marked in Arabic script 
by a final ya^ a question which cannot be consi- 
dered to be definitely settled, in spite of Brockel- 
mann’s answer in the affirmative in his Grammatik 
and Grundriss, In Mss. there is no special sign 
for tmala. In edited texts however it is usual to 
indicate it by. the figure — undei the consonant. 

1 

Bib li ograp hy * Max Th. Grunert, Die Imdlay 
der Umlaut tm Aralnscheny Wien 1876 (from 
Sitzungsber. d IVten Akad.y phil,~htst, Cl.y 
Ixxxi , 447 — 542), where further, especially the 
older, references are given, J. Karabacek, Zur 
Kenntms dcs Umlautes im Arabtschen (^Mitt. 
a, d, Samml d. Pap, Erzh Rainer y v. 59—62); 
J. Barth and A. Fischer, Ufsemtt etc {Zeitschr, 
der Deutsch, Morg. Gesellsch,y lix. 633--671); 
Chr. Sarauw, Die altarabtsche Dtalektspaltung in 
Zettschr, f, Assyr,y xxi. 31 — 49; A. Schaade, 
Sibawaihi f LautlehrCy Leiden I 9 il» P* 

38 — 43 J E. Mattsson, Etudes phonologiques sur le 
dialecte arabe vulgaire de Beyrouth,,i 5 ^ssdSk IQII, 
in Archives d£tuder Orientates y Vol. i., N®. i, 
Cfp. p. 63—72. (Emanuel Mattsson*) 
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IMAM (from the Arabic amm»y “to precede, 
to lead”) originally “leader”, particularly “cara- 
van leader, any one who guides a column 
of camels,”, a synonym of hlldi\ whence also 
a person 01 thing who serves ds a guide 
or pattern, e. g. to the pupil in the school 
{LtsdUy xiv. 291). In the Kurban, the word is 
found in the meaning of example, leader, pattern, 
model, or prototype (11. 118; xv. 79; xxv. 74; 
xxxvi. n). Since the foundation of the Muslim 
community, the term has been applied to the per- 
son who indicates the ritual movements of each 
raHa to the believers assembled in rows for the 
Canonical service (f(j/ 5 /), which those who stand 
behind the im 5 m copy Originally the imam was 
the Prophet himself or in his absence some one 
authorised by him, after him his successors {jkbu- 
lafa^) or then delegates filled the office. The con- 
duct of public worship became thus one of the 
chief attributes of the ruler and the transference 
of power to the governors of the provinces was 
seen in a form visible to all when the Caliph's 
deputy placed himself at the head of the com- 
munity assembled for prayer. The jurists of Islam 
therefore give the name imam to the chief of the 
Muslim community, the spiritual and secular 
head of the nation, usually called khalifa in 
his quality of successor to the Piophet The im 5 m 
leads the divine service and consequently decides 
the fate of the social body of which he is chief 
Ills office IS called al-tmdma al-kubrdy the great 
imSmate, to distinguish it from al-sughrldy 

the office of the man -uho conducts the service. 
Every Imam must be chosen (this was the rule 
at least with the first four caliphs aa*l the KhS- 
ridjis) The electors require the following qualifi- 
cations I unblemished character, 2. knowledge of 
law, 3 the necessary insight and ability to judge. 
The electors living in the rulers's capital legally 
enjoy no privilege, but in practice, according to 
ancient custom they do, for the other towns of 
the empire and the provinces have only to con- 
firm the choice. Candidates for the dignity of 
imam must possess the following qualities* i. un- 
blemished life and character, 2. the necessary know- 
ledge of law to exercise tdytthdd [q. v.], 3. elo- 
quence, 4. freedom from any defect in hearing or 
seeing or in the limbs, 5 the necessary judgment 
to conduct the affairs of state, 6. the necessary 
courage to conduct a holy war, 7. descent from 
the tribe of Kuraish His authority is recognised 
by the taking of the oath of fealty {baiay q v ). 

The Shill's fuither demand that the imSm should 
belong to the family of the Prophet, and thus the 
choice IS limited to the descendants of ^Ali and 
FaUma. According to ^i^i doctrine, ‘^All [q. v. 1. 
283 sqqj] was appointed imam by a divine ordi- 
nance {na(s) promulgated at Ghadir Khumm [q. v.). 
This rank is hereditary among his descendants 
so that the only thing to be decided is, which of 
his descendants is to be recognised as imam, a 
question which has frequently produced dissen- 
sions in the family of the Prophet. Some sects have 
excluded the descendants of al-Hasan [q. v., p. 274] 
and only recognised the claims of those of al- 
Husain [q v , p 339] to the imamate, because the 
latter married a daughter of the last SEsamd king, 
Yezdegird III. They also consider the imam sin- 
less and infallible (ma^sUmy see ^isma). The most 
complete series of imams is that’ of the iduriU 
^oikariya [q. v.]. 
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The Zaidfs assert that the texts quoted in sup- 
port of the assignment of the imSmate to ‘^All 
do not refer to him directly and personally but only 
according to his distinguishing marks as imilm. They 
therefore say that a mistake could be made in regard 
to the description of the individual and that the 
community could legally choose the two shaikhs 
(Abu Bakr and ‘^Omar) but that ^All had a greater 
right to the imamate. The former were preferred, 
although the latter had the greater right The 
imam has not the right to appoint his successor; 
among the Imamis how'ever the imam must be 
known by his predecessor and be regularly de- 
signated by him. The Ghulat (extreme school) 
teach the divinity of the imam (Ibn Khaldun, 
al’Mukaddima^ ed. Quatremere, i. 355 sqq.^ trans. 
de Slane, 1. 400 sqq.\ see zaidIya), 

Every masdjid [q v.] has an imam, a principal 
mosque [d^amf) may have several. The imam is 
sometimes an official of the town as he has also 
to supervise the morals and order of the quarter 
in which his mosque is In the Turkish empire 
he has also the office of making out ceitificates 
i^tlni u ^ahar) required for the conveyance of 
property, the determining of civil status etc. 

To avoid any confusion in the tw'o meanings 
of the word imam, the Persian call the acting 
leader of worship pish-namaz^ “leader of prayer”, a 
literal translation of the Arabic imam 

The founders of the four great orthodox schools of 
of law are also called imams and Abu Ilanifa was 
even known among his scholars as al~tmam aUa^zam 
“the greatest im2m”. This name has also been given 
to a market place near Baghdad, originally called 
Rusafa, w^here Abu Hanifa is buried (Cl Huart, 
Hist, dc Bagdad^ p. xiv). Finally, imam has be- 
come an honorary title of all scholars who have 
founded schools. 

Bibliography al-Mawardl, al~Ahkam aB 
sultdniya^ ed. Enger, p 3 — 33 (trans by 
Ostrorog, 1 100 sqq,\ 171 sq.^ al-Mas'udi, Mu^ 
rudj (ed Pans), 1. 70 J^., vi 24 sqq , Ibn 
Khaldun, al-Mukaddtma^ 1 342 sqq,^ trans by 
de Slane, 1 384 sqq , Muhammad Sadik Hasan 
Khan, Iklll al~Kaiama fl Tihydn Makasid aB 
Imama^ Bhopal 1294, Diet, of Techn. Terms 
ed. Sprenger e. a , 1, 92 , v. Kremer, Gesch. der 
herrsch, Ideen des Islams^ p 309 sqq.^ 392 sqq,\ 
D. B Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theo- 
logy^ s. Index, 'Vh.y^,]\xy\i\io\\^Handb,destslam, 
Gesetzes^ p. 82 sqq.^ 322 — 336, Goldziher, Vor- 
lesungen^ p. 82 sqq,^ 280 sqq.. (Cl. IIuart.) 
IMAM A'?AM, title of the Khalifa. [See Kha- 

LlFA.]^ 

lA^M-BARA a h. (“enclosure of the Imams”), 
a building m w'hich the Muharram festival in India 
IS celebrated, and the td'ziyas [q. v.] are kept 
when they are not being carried in procession; 
it sometimes serves also as the mausoleum of the 
founder and his family, the best-known examples 
are those in Lucknow and MurshidSbad. 

Bibliography'. Mrs Meer Hassan All, Ob- 
servations on the Mussulmauns of India (Oxford, 
1917), p. 19; H. G. Keene, Handbook of Luck- 
now (Calcutta 1875), p. 102-103 ; J. H. T Walsh, 
History of the Murshidabad District (London 
1902), p. 76-77. 

IMAM al-^ARAMAIN. [See al-i^uwainI ] 
IMAM SHAH, a saint of the Ismft^Ili 
Shl'^ah sect, whose tomb is venerated at PlrSna, 
about 10 m. S. E. of AbmadSbSd [q. v.]; he is 


said to have come from Persia and to have settled 
here in the middle of the 15*^ century, and the 
MSmnas (properly Mu^min) trace their conveision 
to him; but the majority of his followers are 
Hindus, who do not differ from other Hindus, 
except for their special devotion to Im5m Shah 
and their practice of burying the bones of their 
dead, after cremation, near the tomb of the saint 
at Pirana He wrote a book of religious precepts, 
entitled Stksha Patrl.^ which is read by all his 
followers, some of the Muslim Im5mshahls read 
it in prefeience to the Kurban Some Hindus 
worship him as a god and in their prayers repeat 
the words “Imam KSvalah” (the Imam is the One 
God), but most of his followers do not consider 
Imam ^ah to have been more than a religious 
teacher or a saint. 

Btbliogf aphy Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Piestdency.^ iv. 287 — 290, ix. (Part 11.), 76-77. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

imAm-zAde, a Persian title for descendants 
of the Imams and an abbreviated designation also 
for their graves. This name was also given to the 
Persian scholar, preacher, and poet, Abu ’1-Mahasin 
al-Wa'iz, born in Shurgh near Bukhara (Schefer, 
Chrestom. Persane., 1 p 24 of the notes]. 

Bibliography M^^^ J. Dieulafoy, 
p. 717, A Suse., p. 357, Flandin ct Coste, 
Voyage en Peise.^ Vol vi.. Perse moderne, PI. 
IX , X XV (Kazwin, xix (Sulaimaniye), xxxvii. 
Kashan), Ixiii (KUmishah) (Cl. Huart.) 
IMAMA [See imam] 

IMAMIS. [See imAm and lUiNS ‘^AsiiARlYA ] 
ImAn. The basal idea in the root ^MN is rest 
of mind and security from fear (Raghib, Mufra- 
ddt.^ p. 24, Lisan.^ xvi, 160, 1 6 sqql). In con- 
sequence the fourth stem can mean both “to 
render secure” and “to put one’s trust in” some- 
thing or some one Hence in theology al-iman 
means i) the putting of one’s trust, the having 
faith, in Allah and his prophet and his message, 
and 2) the content of that message. A considera- 
tion of the first of these uses divides roughly into 
three, cf the discussion in al-Ghazali’s Book 

11. Fa^l IV. 

I. The Kurban sometimes distinguishes and 
sometimes confuses iman and islam and is am- 
biguous as to their relationship to good works. 
Theological controversy followed, which is mir- 
rored in the traditions, and the technical use of 
iman in fikh and kalavi is, in consequence, very 
contradictory. A tradition, assertedly from Mu- 
hammad, says that whoever has in his heart the 
weight of a gram of faith {iman) will come forth 
from the Fire. But what here is imdn^ Some 
taught that it is simply a holding fast in the 
mind (^akd bil-kalb\ others added a testifying 
with the tongue {jhalidda bil-lisdn).^ others added 
a third element, works according to the fundamen- 
tals of the faith {^amal bil-arkdn). The first has 
been the position of most Ash'^arites and Maturf- 
dites; the second of the Hanafites and the third of 
the i^aridjites. The Karramites held that faith 
was simply acceptance w’lth the tongue {ta^dik 
bil-lisan).^ i. e. confession (tkrdr\ the narrower 
sense of Islam; others, such as the Qjahmites, a 
sect of djabntes, that it was only knowledge (ma^- 
rifd) of AllSh gained by reason (^akt) and of the 
messages of the prophets gained by revelation. 
Orthodox IslSm has come to the conclusion, which 
it^ as usually, states as having been the position 
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)f the Fathers {aUsalaf)^ that faith consists of ac- 
:eptance m the mind of and firm adherence to a 
)clief {ta^dlk^ i^ttkad^ q. v.), statement with the 
ongue of this acceptance {tkrar^ kawl) and good 
Yorks. The second is Islam in the narrower sense. 
Eie who has all three will enter the Garden. But 
n the case of one who possesses ta^dlk and u- 
^am and dies with a single mortal sin (kablrd) 
mrepented of, the Mu'tazilites held that he was 
leither a believer (mu^mtn) nor an unbeliever 
kafir) but a fastk^ a ‘‘reprobate’^ and that he 
Yould remain eternally in the Fire In the last 
point the lUiandjites agreed, but they held also 
hat all sms were mortal. Oithodox Islam applies 
he same name to such an one but holds that 
jventually he will enter the Garden; for sinful be- 
ievers the Fire is Purgatory and not Hell, and 
jood works are not of the essence of belief but 
ire additions. At the opposite extreme were the 
VIurdjFites , the “postponers”. Historically they 
irose in early Islam from the difficulty which the 
pious found in treating as Muslims those who 
professed to be Muslims but were yet notoriously 
;vil-doers. The Khandjites said roundly that such 
rtrere unbelievers, the Murdji^tes pieferred to “post- 
pone” decision until Allah revealed all secrets. In 
he meantime they tieated as a Muslim him who 
claimed to be a Muslim. In one form or another 
md to one degree or another Islam has accepted 
this position. All who worship towards the Kibla 
ue to be accepted as Muslims, with no questions 
ibked. But the later MurdjFites developed this 
nto antinomian heresy. It is faith that saves, they 
aught, and evil works do not hinder the effective- 
aess of faith, even as obedience in good works 
:annot save one who is an unbeliever (Van Vloten, 
m Zettschr, d. Deutsche Morg, GeselL. xlv. 
i6l Goldziher, Vorlesujigen ^ index sub 

Murdschfa), Lastly , there is the case of one 
who professes Islam and acts as a Muslim, that 
IS, goes thiough the ritual and external observance 
pf Islam, but has no internal faith. He is a hy- 
pocrite (jnunajik) and an unbeliever. In this con- 
nection it IS to be lemembeied that “obedience” 
[ 00 ) and “good woiks” atrial salth) in Islfim 
primarily and ordinarily mean obedience to the 
ritual law {al-ibadat), 

IL Does faith increase and decrease^ In theKur’an 
increase of faith is frequently mentioned and the 
Fathers {al-salaf) held that it increased with acts of 
pbedience and decreased with acts of disobedience. 
By this, so later Islam taught, they meant that the 
mental acceptance {ta 0 ik) remained and that the 
good works were not to be regarded as parts of it 
or essentially affecting it but as additions to it by 
which it was increased m amount Conversely 
with acts of disobedience its amount diminished 
but It Itself essentially remained. So the Prophet 
could speak of faith to the amount of a grain, 
showing that its amount could vaiy, and al-Gha- 
kSU shows with great psychological truth and 
beauty how good deeds go to nourish faith. But 
the question remained as a subject for verbal dia- 
lectic. Those who held that faith {Jitian) meant 
acceptance {taqdik) and good woiks i^amat) taught 
that it increased and diminished, and those who 
held that faith was simply tas 0 tk taught that there 
could be no question of quantity m it. 

Ill, There appears to have been an early disincli- 
nation to say, “I am a believer” with- 

put the qualification, in Allah, “if it be the will 


of Allah,” and still more with the addition hxikk^^^ 
“in verity”, or “really, or Hnda UlSht'\ in the sight 
of Allah.” Examples are quoted in al-Qhazall’s 
Jhyli\ Book ii., Fa^l iv., Mas^ala iii. ; cf. the com- 
mentaiy of the Saiyid al-Murtada. Hence the Agh^a- 
arites with the mass of Shafi^ites, Malikites and 
Hanbalites insisted on adding tn s }0 Altah^ while 
the Maturldites and Hanafites prohibited it and 
permitted the addition of hakk^^. They urged 
that to say “If it be the will of Allah” implied 
doubt (jhakk) and doubt in such a connection 
meant unbelief {kufr). In reply the Ash'^arites ar- 
gued that the formula was used not to imply 
doubt of the reality of the absolute acceptance in 
the mind, but a) to guard against a making of 
one’s self out to be pure {tazkiyai aUnafs' cf. 
Kur. IV., 52, liii 33), b) out of courtesy {td*ad- 
dub) and to gam a blessing {tabarruk) by sub- 
mitting all things to the will of Allah ; c) to ex- 
press a doubt as to the perfectness of the faith 
in question though n^t as to its reality or, if 
works are reckoned a part of faith, a doubt as 
to whether there will be works, and d) to ex- 
press a doubt as to whether Allah will permit 
the believei in question to die in the faith, for 
all things must be judged by their ends (khawa^ 
ttm). For the AshWite side see al-Ghazali, refe- 
rence above, and for the Maturidite, al-Taftazani’s 
commentary on the ^A 0 td of al-Nasafi, ed. Cairo 
1321, p. 127 sqq. 

Bibliography Add to references above, 
al-Tdji, A/i3!«^5^//,ed Socrensen, pp 274 — 290, ed. 
Bulak, 1266, pp 593 — 600, Diet of Techn, 
Terms^ pp. 94 — 98; al-Bukharl, Sahth^ Kitab al^ 
tman^ Krehl, Zur Leht e vom Glauben tt>i Islam, 
(D. B. Macdonald.) 

TMARET (a.), “building”, “edifice”, the name 
given in Turkey to eating-houses or hostels where 
schoolchildren and theological students receive their 
meals, which consist of bread and one or two hot 
dishes of mutton and vegetables. Similarly, such 
food along with a small present in money of 
3 — 5 aspers a day per person, sometimes even as 
much or 10 aspers, is given to the poor. These 
institutions aie maintained by pious foundations. 
The first of the kind was erected by Sultan Oi- 
khan in 1336 in Nicaea (IznTk) and devoted to 
the good of mankind , at the opening he presided 
in person, distributed food to the poor and w^as the 
first to light the lamps and candles. Murad II did 
the same thing after a feast which he had given to 
the *^ulama^ of his court m the Hmatet At the end 
of the will century the iniarets of Constanti- 
nople fed over 30 000 people every day. There 
IS an ^tmaret beside each of the great imperial 
mosques Aya Sofya (kitchen founded in II 55 ~ 
1742 by Mahmlid I), BfiyazTd, Ffitih, Selfmiye, 
Sulaimfinlye, Ahmedlye, Niir-i Othmamye, etc. In 
Persia, where the word is it means “pa- 

lace”, e. g Shemslemarct,^ the “Sun-Palace” at 
Teheran 

Bibliography', M d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
r empire othoman,^ 11. 460; Neshri quoted m 
Hammer, Gesch des Osm Retches 1. 106; 
Hafiz Husain Iwansarayi, Iladlkat al-Qj.aivaml',^ 
p. 5, 14, 16, 18, 22 (= Hammer, op, ett,,^ 
xviii. I sqq ) ; Jouannin and Van Gaver, Tur^ 
quie^ p. 90, 154. (Cl. Huart.) 

IMERETIA. [See kaukasus] 

IMOSHA. [See tuareg.] 

^IMRAN, the Biblical ‘Amrgm, was rtie son of 
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Yifhar b. l^ablth b. Law), and manied Yuj^Ebid, 
who bore him MQs5 in his seventieth year. He 
lived 137 years (Ibn al-Athir, i. 119, al-Iha'labl, 
p. 99; al-Kisa% p 201, and Tabari, i, 443). This 
account differs from the Biblical m so far as, ac- 
cording to Exodus, 6, 20, Amram was son of Kehat 
and brother of Yizhar, and reached the age of 137. 
Tmran was appointed grandvizier of Egypt and 
had to keep watch every night by Fir'awn’s bed 
(al-Kisfi% p 201) One night he saw a bird in 
Fir'awn’s apartments, carrying his wife upon its 
wings He was at once enflamed with love foi 
her and had intercourse with her. The bird then 
took her back home, without the thousand wat- 
chers outside the royal palace noticing. Next morning 
the astrologers announced to the king that the 
conception of his future enemy had just taken 
place and also that his star was m the ascendant 
and brilliant Fir'awn ordered the mid wives of 
Egypt to seek out and register the pregnant w^omen 
from house to house. They did not however dare 
to examine Fir^awn’s wife, as they knew that Tm- 
ran did not leave Fir^awn’s side Musa thus escaped 
certain death (al-Kisa^, ibid.). The Talmud like- 
wise describes Amram as the most prominent man 
in Egypt (Sota 12, Baba B. 120, Exodus R i 13) 
The Tmran mentioned in the Kurban (Sura iii. 31), 
whose wife dedicated the fruit of her womb to Allah, 
is not identical with the Biblical ^Amram or Tmran. 
ThaTabi (p. 220) expressly mentions this, with the 
note that there was an interval of 1800 years be- 
tween the two bearers of this name The Kurban 
also speaks of Tmran b. Mathan or b. Sahim, 
whose wife Hanna, daughter of FakOdh, was the 
mother of Maryam and the grandmother of Jesus. 
Our Tmran b Malhan would thus be identical 
with the Jakob b. Matan of Matthew xv. (cf 
MARYAM). 

Bibliography'. The commentaries on the 
Kurban by Zamakhsharl, Baidawi, etc , HaTabi, 
Ktsas al-Anbiya'.^ Cairo 1312, p. 91-92 and 220, 
al-KisST, Ktsas al'Anbiy^.^ p, 193 — 195 , Tabari, 
Annales.^ 1. 443 — 445; Ibn al-Athir, 1 1 19- 120; 
Weil, Btbl. Legenden.^ p. 131, Eisenberg, Moses 
in der arab Legende.^ Ciacow, 1910, p. 1 6. 

(J Eislnberg.) 

TMRANb. Hitt an al-SadUsI, an Arab poet 
born in Basra, a pious man learned in the Ku^ran 
and Tradition, who is numbered among the second 
class of the Basra Tabi^un and transmitted traditions 
on the authority of ^Ahsha and of some Companions 
of the Prophet, but in his old age is said to have been 
won over by his w ife to the Kharidjis As he was 
already too infirm to serve them with the sword, 
he IS reckoned among the ka^ada (see Brunnow, 
Die Charidschiten.^ p 29) He worked for the cause 
of his party as a preacher and particularly as a 
poet, for example he celebrated ‘^Abd al-RahmSn 
b. Muldjam, the murderer of ^Ali, in a poem 
When al-HadjdjSdj became governor in the Trak: 
and began to persecute the lOiaridjis, he had to 
flee to Syria and found a hospitable welcome with 
Rawh b. Zinb5^ When his stay here became known 
to ‘Abd al-Malik, he escaped to the Djazira to 
Zufar b al-HSnth in Kar^Isiya. There he was 
also soon betrayed and now went to ^Oman, where 
admirers of AbU Bilal Mirdas b Udaiya received 
him When al-HadjdjSdj again discovered his where- 
abouts, he found a final refuge in Rfldh Maisftn 
not far from Kiifa, where he died. 

Bibliograp hy \ Ibn Sa'd, Kitllb al- 'faba^t.^ 


vii. i. p. 1 13; al-I2ia^^4, KitUb al^Baylln^ i. 
132, a6; al-Mubarrad, ed. Wright, p. 

53* — ^i^\Kitab aBAgbanl., xvi *, 152 fl:*.,^ 146— 
152, 'Abd al-Kfidir al-Baghdadi, KhizUnat aU 
Adab.^ ii. 435 — 441 ; Wellhausen, Die religiose 
pohtischen Oppostlionsparteien.^ p, 36, N. 3. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

TMRAN b ShXhIn played a great role in the 
swamps (Bata^ih, q v ) of the lower Euphrates at the 
beginning of the Buyld rule. A native of al- 
jQjSmida, a village between WSsit and Basra, he 
had to go into hiding on account of a crime he 
had committed and henceforth led the life of a 
a robber, for which the neighbourhood offered 
excellent opportunities. He then entered in|to an 
alliance with Abu ’l-KSsim al-BaridI [see al-BArIdI], 
who found in him to most suitable man to defend 
the swamps against his enemies. As his robberies 
however made the road to Basra unsafe, the BUyid 
Muhzz al-Dawla was more than once forced to send 
troops against him, but they could do nothing in 
view of the nature of the country and were usually 
enticed to some place from which it was impos- 
sible for them to letuin. From sheer necessity 
MuTzz al-Dawla appointed him governor of the 
district, which did not however prevent Tmran 
and his robbers from occasionally renewing their 
activity again. Repeated attempts by Mu^^izz al- 
Dawla and his successor Bakhtiyai to put an end 
to this state of affairs by force met with no 
better success. Till his death in 369 = 979 'ImrSn 
remained master of the swamps and transmitted 
his power to his son Husain. 'Adud al-Dawla had 
the same experiences with him as his predecessors 
with his father. Husain however was slam in 
372 = 982-3 by his brother Abu ’1-Faradj, and 
the latter met the same fate in the following year 
at the hands of the Hadjib al-Muzaffar b. ‘^Ali [q. v,] 
who had been leader of the army during his 
father’s rule and now appointed a minor son of Hu- 
sain named Abu ’l-Ma'^all as ruler, but soon after- 
wards put himself in his place by means of a 
forged appointment from the Buyid SamsSm al- 
Dawla. Once again, in 412 = 1022, a son of Tm- 
rSn, Abu ’1-Haidja^ Muhammad, attemped to gain 
pow'er but met with no success. 

B iblio gr aphy . Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Torn- 
berg, IX. 

al-TMRANI, MuTn al-DIn al-HindI, born in 
Dihli, studied with the Slama^ of his native land 
and became a renowned scholar. He spent a large 
part of his life m teaching students at Dihli. At 
first Mu^in al-Din much disliked the saints of the 
Cighti order and especially Nasir al-Din Mahmud, 
known as Ciragh-i-Dihli, “light of Dihli” (d. 757 = 
1356), who was his contempoiary, but the latter’s 
spiritual power and piety induced him to sit at 
his feet and at last to become his disciple. He 
was a great favourite of Muhammad II b. Taghla^j: 
(725-752 =: 1324-1351) who sent him to ShlrSz 
to induce al-Ka^i ^A^ud al-Din al-Idji (d. 756 =: 
1355) to come to Dihli and adorn his court. Our 
author repaired there but instead of peisuading 
the ^adi, he was himself persuaded to pass the 
remainder of his life there. 

He is the author of the following works: i. 
a commentary on ^Abd AllSh b. Ahmad al-Nasafl’s 
compendium of Muhammadan law according to the 
Hanaf! school Kam al-DakaH^'., 2. a commentary 
on Siradi al-Din Yusuf b. Abi J^kr b. Muhammad 
b. 'All al-Sakkaki’s (d. 626 = 1229) MiftU^ al- 
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3. a commentary on Mu^mmad b. Mulbam- 
mad al-AHiisIkatl’s (d. 644= 1246) al^Muntakhab 
fl UsUi al^Dltty a work on the principles of Mu- 
hammadan law according to the Hanaft school 
Btbltografhy\ ^Abd al-Ha^lf al-DihlawI, 
AbhbUr al-AMkyar^ p. 142; Azad BilgramI, Sub* 
hat al-Mar^an^ p. 34; Siddfk Hasan, Ab^ad 
al-UlUm^ p. 892; Fakir Muhammad, Hadd*t^ 
aUJ^anaflya^ p. 304. (M HiDAYET HOSAIN.) 
IMRIT al-KAIS, an Arab poet of the 
century a. D., whose real name was Hundudj b. 
Hudjr, belonged to the tribe of Kinda which had 
migrated from the Yaman. His ancestor, Hudjr Akil 
al-MurSr, had founded (about 480) a principality in 
Nadjd which declined under his successors. On ac- 
count of his inclination to love affairs, particularly 
on account of a poem which he dedicated to his be- 
loved Fatima bint al-'Ubaid of the tribe of the BanU 
^Udhra, Imru^ al-Kais was banished by his father 
Hudjr. The latter is even said to have ordered his 
freedman Rabl‘^a to murder his son but Rabi'a in- 
stead slew a young antelope {dja%vdhar) and brought 
its eyes to Hudjr (Ibn Kutaiba, Ktt, al*Shfr , 
p. 48, lines 7 — ii). After Hudjr had fallen in 
battle with the rebel Banu ^Asad, his son deprived 
of his kingdom began to lead a wandering life 
(whence his nickname al*maltk al-diUil^ ‘‘the wan- 
dering king”). Pursued by his enemies, he fled 
to Samaw^al, the ruler of TaimS, who lived in the 
citadel of al-Ablak, and practised a Jewish Chris- 
tian religion 

About 530 the’ 'Emperor Justinian summoned 
him to Constantinople with the intention of using 
his services against the Persians on the advice of 
the QhassSnid al-Hanth V “the Lame”, the phyl- 
arch of the Syiian Ltvies After a longish stay 
in the capital he was appointed governor of Pale- 
stine and of the border tribes there, with the title 
of phylarch, but while on his way to take up his 
office he died at Angora (between 530 and 540, 
cf. Noldeke, art. mo'allakat m the Emycl Bt tt ), 
According to Arab legend, he was poisoned by 
order of Justinian whom he had insulted by sedu- 
cing his daughter, by means of a robe of honour 
which covered his body with sores (whence the 
name Dh u 'l*Kuruh^ which tradition gives him), 
although there never was a princess corresponding 
to this description at the court of Justinian or of 
his successor Justin II. 

He is said to have been the first to submit Arabic 
verse to fixed rules, and laid down definite laws for 
the rhymes. He also introduced that kind of ka^lda^ 
in which the poet asks two friends to stop and 
weep, and thus gave new life to the ancient stock 
of Arabic poety, which had so far been limited to 
the ra^'az The form however in which his verses 
have come down to us is not original, although Sir 
Charles Lyall has pointed out that the use of a rare 
form of the basi^ metre as well as the agreement 
between the methods followed by Imru^ al-Kais and 
'Abid b. al-Abras guarantee the absolute genuineness 
of the poem. He was a fieethmker: when he 
saw that fate prevented him fiom avenging the 
death of his father, he threw the three arrows 
with which divinations were made, at the head of 
the idol Dhu ’l-!^alasa in the town of Tabsla. 

His name means “the man of Kais”, although 
it is not certain, whether Kais is a masculine pare- 
dros of the goddess ManSt, or the name of her 
sanctuary (Euting, Nabataische Inschiften aus \ 
Arabiefty N®. 2 ; Ph. Berger, Histoire de Vicriiurey 


p. 274 sq,\ Corpus inscr, semit.y ii. i98;Dussaud, 
Hist, des Arabes avant VIslaMy p, 125; Wellhau- 
sen, Rests arab. Heiden turns *, p. 67). 

One of his kaslda^ in preserved in the col- 
lection entitled Md’allakat (Lat. tran^. by L. War- 
ner [ed. by Lette] ; Engl, by Sir W. Jones, London 
1782; Swedish by B. M. Bolmeer, Lund 1824; 
French by de Sacy in Mem, de PAead, des Inscr,^ 
Vol. 1. 41 1 ; German by Noldeke and by Gandz, 
sec Bibliography'). In the editions of the text of 
this collection the Mdallaka of Imru’ al-Kais is 
usually accompanied by the commentary ofal-Zaw- 
zanl (first publ by Hengstenberg, Bonn 1823); 
the commentary of al-Nahhas has been published 
in extracts by Lette (Leiden 1748) and completely 
by E Frenkel (Halle 1876), the commentary of al- 
TabiizI by Ch. Lyall m A Commentary on ten an* 
cient At able Poems (Calcutta 1894) The Dtwan of 
Imru^ al-Kais was published by de Slane (Z^ Dtwan 
d^AmroUkaiSy Pans 1837), by Ahlwardt {The Di* 
wans of the Six Anci^t Arab FoetSy London 1870, 
p 1 1 5 sqq , cf, 196 sqq ), in Bombay 1313, and 
w’lth the commentary of ‘^Asim b AiyUb al-Baml- 
yusi m Cairo 1282, a free German tianslation 
was given by Ruckert {AmrtlkatSy der Dichter 
und Kontg.^ Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1843) 

Bibliography Aghani.^ viii. 62 sqq,\ Ibn 
Kutaiba, Ka al-Sht^Vy ed. de Goeje, p. 37 ; 

Cheikho, Poeies arabes chretiensy p. 6 — 69; Ibn 
Abi ^]-Khattab, Djamhara p. 29 — 47 ; Fiag- 
ments in the Hamasa of al-Buhturl, photogr. ed. 
Leiden 1909, and ed. by Cheikho 1910, s. Ind.; 
r A MyiYitXy Iviruulkatst Mu^allakayLidS^t 
Noldeke in Sitzungsber, der K. Akad. tn Wten^ 
phil.-hist. Cl., Vol. 140 (1899); S Gandz, Die 
Mu^allaqa des Imrulqais ubers, und erkl in 
Sitzungsbet , der Wiener Akad.^ phil.-hist. Cl., 
Vol 170 (1913), E. Gnffini, Una nuova qasida 
aitnbuita ad Imru "'l-QatSy in Rw dt Studt 
orient , 1. 595 sqq , R Geyer, Imrtd alqais^ 
Mun^arih*Qasidah auf thiy in Ztschr, d. dtsch. 
morgcnl, Ges.^ Ixviii. 547 sqq , 720, Iskandar 
Agha, Tazyln Nihayat aUArab (Beyrout 1867), 
p. 59 — 66 •, Caussin de Peiceval, 11 302— 

332, Perron, Femmes Arabes^ p. 91 — loi, Ahl- 
wardt, Bemerkungen uber die Aechtheit der alien 
arab Gedichte (Greifswald 1872), p. 72 sqq.\ 
id , Uber Potsie und Poetik der Araber (Gotha 
1856), p. 10 sqq,.^ H. Derenbourg, in Etudes 
de critique etd'hist.^ Vol. vii of the Bibhotkk* 
que de VEcole des Hautes Etudes^ Sect des sc. 
rel. , Ch Lyall, Tt anslations of ancient Arabian 
Poetry^ p. 103 — 106, Diwans of ^Abld tbn al* 
Abt a{ etc., p. 4 sqq. , Brockelmann, Gesch, der 
arab, Lilly 1 24, Huart, Litter, arabCy p. 10 ; 
L Pizzi, Letteratura araba^ p. 39; Nicholson, 
A htetary History of the ArabSy p. 103 — 107. 
INAL, al-Malik al-Ashrab Saif al-DIn al- 
'AlAT (so called from his first owner) al-ZAhiri 
(after SultSn al-Malik al-Zahir, BarkQk, 9 v ) AL- 
AcjrDd (the beardless), Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, reigned from 857 — 865 = 1453 — 1460. 
Purchased as a slave by Sultan Barkuk he entered 
his Mamlak corps. His son Sultan al-Na§ir Faradj 
[q V ] set him free and enrolled him in the corps 
of the Djamdar [q. v ]. Under Sul^n al-Mu^aiyad 
Shaikh he became (a member of the body 

guard) and on the latter’s death, amir of xo Mam- 
loks. He rose to highci offices under Sultan Bats- 
bey. He first of all became (ablaUSne (officer ac- 
companied by a band), then second rd^s ndba (deputy 
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chief of the watch); in 831 he was appointed governor 
of Ghazza. Two years later he accompanied SultSn 
Barsbey in the campaign against Amid (DiySr 
Bakr) which met with little success. When the 
Sultan wished to place this frontier area under 
reliable administration, he appointed Inal governor 
of the almost entirely destroyed town of al-Ruha 
(Edessa). Inal as well as others after him declined 
to accept this office, but finally the Sultan induced 
him to do so by granting him the fief of an 
amir of a 1000 {takdtma^ q* v ) together with the 
salary of a goveinor. After two years he was sum- 
moned to Cairo as amir of a looo (without office, 
at the disposal of the Sultan) and in 840 sent as 
governor to Safad When Sultan Cakmak ascended 
the throne, he summoned him to Cairo in 843 
and appointed him aniii of a 1000 without office 
and in 846 Great DawSdar. In 848 he became 
Atabek (commander of the army) and as such 
was chosen Sultan in place of Cakmak’s son ‘^Oth- 
man, who was unable to hold his position after 
his fathers death, in a rising of the Mamluks Al- 
though he was now 73, he was able to maintain 
himself on the throne by meeting the wishes of 
the Mamluks as far as possible and often proving 
a too indulgent master for them Sultan Inal’s 
reign was on the whole beneficial Although he 
could not curb the ariogance of the Mamluks, he 
succeeded in healing another wound in his king- 
dom Amid great difficulties he carried through a 
reform of the currency. The debased silver money 
which his predecessors had struck was gradually 
withdrawn from circulation and new and im- 
proved coins issued. In foreign politics also he 
was fortunate He was on the best teims with the 
Prince of the White Sheep, with the prince of Albi- 
stan [q. v ]( in southern Asia Minor), and particu- 
larly with the great conqueror of Constantinople, 
the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad, to whom he sent a 
special embassy to offer congratulations on the 
conquest of Constantinople. Where necessary he 
was not afraid to fight. He drove out the piince 
of Karaman who had taken several fortified places 
in Cilicia from him and forced him to make peace. 
He was involved in European politics by the re- 
lations which had connected Cyprus with Egypt 
since the reign of Barsbey. In order to deprive 
the corsairs who ravaged Syrian ports of a base, 
Barsbey had taken Cyprus in 830 and forced King 
Janus to recognise his suzerainty and reinstated 
him on the payment of tribute A small Egyptian 
garrison remained on the island. When one of his 
successors, John II, died in 862 = 1456, his daugh- 
ter Charlotte was made queen. His natural son, 
James, Archbishop of Nicosia, who feared for his 
safety, fled to Egypt and set up there as a pie- 
tender Both parties endeavoured to gain InSPs 
recognition and after wavering a long time (the 
ambassador of the Grand Master of the Knights 
of St. John of Rhodes intervening) he decided 
in favour of Charlotte. But the MamlGks inclined 
to James and forced the Sultan to send him to 
Cyprus with a fleet. With its help James occu- 
pied the capital Nicosia without opposition. But 
when the siege of Cerines dragged on, the Egyp- 
tian fleet returned to Egypt, its Admiral ap- 
parently having been bribed by the queen, and 
only left a small garrison in Cyprus with whose 
help James held out but was unable to deprive 
Charlotte of her territory (for further developments 
see KBOsh^adam). InSl was a mild and kindly ruler, 


and as far as lay in his power, his subjects were 
ruled justly and lightly. He died in 865 ==: 1460. 
His son Ahmad, whom he had acknowledged on 
his death-bed, was a far-seeing ruler who aimed 
at the good of the community, but he was not 
able to control the indisciplined MamlQks, so that 
he was only able to hold the throne for four 
months. 

Bt blto gr a P hy Ibn TaghribardI, al^Manhal 
s v. Inal; Ibn lyas, ii. 39 — 65; Weil, 
Geschuhte der Chahfen^ Vol. v., where oriental 
and western references are given. 

(M SOBERNIIEIM.) 

INAT, a town in HadramOt, south east of 
Tarim, on the wadi of the same name. The fa- 
mily of Shaikh Abu Bakr, the only Saiyid family 
m Hadiamut to bear aims, lives here. It has two 
munnb\ of whom one is chief of the Banll 
Thanna [see hadramawt]. In the eighties of last 
century there lived in Tnat the gieatest saint of 
Hadiamat, Saiyid Muhsm b. Salim, of the family 
of Shaikh Abu Bakr, to whom people made pil- 
grimages fiom the whole country and from more 
distant lands, such as the Indian Archipelago, on 
account of the miracles performed by him TnSt 
is the most important Hawta [q v ] in South 
Arabia According to a statement in an Arabic 
newspaper (ai-Djawd^tb of Rabi^ al-awwal 18 
i299 = Febr 8 1882), the town had 5000 inhabi- 
tants, according to van den Berg, however, only 
1000. The forms Inan, Ainan, Ainad m Rittei 
and, more recently, A^nat m Hirsch for Tnat are 
due to a false tianscription. 

Bibliography , Niebuhr, Beschretbung von 
Arabten^ p 287, 288, Ritter, Arabten^ 1 613, 
617 — 618, Van den Berg, Le Hadht amout (Ba- 
tavia 1885), p. 13, 22, 33, 41* 61, 93, 94; De 
Goeje, Hadhramaui in Bev Colon, Internat,^ 
ii. (1886), p III; Hirsch, Retsen in Sudarabten 
p. 208, Hem, Stidarab Itinerare {Mitteil, der 
K, K Geogr. Gesellsch,,^ Vienna 1914), p. 39, 
N®. 35 7 437 N®. 73 7 547 N®. 146. 

ex QpiJTtrtirwD ^ 

'INAYAT ALLAH KANBU,* author of the 
Bahdt-i Danish [q v ] and of a universal history 
up to the reign of ShShdjahan, entitled Ta^rJkh-t 
Dtlkus/id^ he held office in Labor under the Mu- 
ghal government, but m later life retired from 
the world and devoted himself to prayer and the 
study of theology, he died m 1080 (= 1669), or, 
according to others, in 1082, at the age of 65, 
and his brother, Muhammad §alih [q, v.], who 
died five years after him, was buried by his side. 
During his life-time, he had erected an imposing 
octagonal building, with a dome supported by 
four lofty arches, for his place of burial, the 
tombs of the two brothers were of red sand-stone, 
but were destroyed by the Sikhs, who turned the 
building into a powder magazine; after the con- 
quest of the Pan^Sb by the English, it was used 
first as a private residence, but is now a church. 

Bibliography , Rieu, Cat, Pers, Mss, Brit, 
Mus,^ p. 765 I093i>; Saiyid Muljammad Latif, 

Lahore', its history architectural remains ana 
antiquities (Lahore 1892), p. 208 sq. ; Eth6, 
Grundnss der iran, Philologie,^ ii. 325. 

INDIA (British), i. Ethnology. According 
to the census of 1911 the total population of British 
India was 315,156,396, out of which 66,647,299 
persons were returned as Musulm&ns. To this 
total the province of Bengal contributed nearly 
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24 million, the Pandjab nearly it million, the 
United Provinces over 6'/2 million, the Province 
of Bombay 4 million (more than 2% million of 
whom were in Smd), Madras 27,9 million (953,381 
of whom weie found in the single district of 
Malabar), Kashmir nearly 2 2/5 million, and the 
North-West Frontier Province over 2 million. 
This Muslim population is unequally distributed 
among the adherents of other religions in various 
parts of the country j the largest proportion is 
found in the North-West Frontier Piovmce where 
there are 2,039,994 Musulmans, or 93 per cent, 
out of a total population of 2,196,933; in the 
opposite corner of India, in Bengal, 23,989,719, 
or 53 P®r cent, are Musulmans out of a total of 
45,483,077, the proportion ranging from 13 per 
cent in West, to 59 per cent m Norths and 68 
per cent in East, Bengal, in Kashmir there are 
2,398,320 Musulmans out of a population of 
3,158,126, i. e about 76 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of this state, in the Pandjab they form more 
than half the total population. In the United Pro- 
vinces, one of the chief histone centies of the 
Mughal empire, there are only 6,658,373 Musul- 
mans out of a total population of 47,181,044, i. e. 
about 14 per cent, and m other provinces the 
proportion is still lower , e. g. in the Mysore state, 
in spite of the proselytising zeal of Haidar ^Ali 
[q. V.] and Tipu Sultan [q. v.], there aie only 314,494 
Musulmans, or 5 pei cent, out of a population of 
5,806,193. In the Haidarabad state, embracing 
territory that has been undei Muhammadan lule 
since the 14^1 century, there are only 1,380,990 
Musulmans, or 10 per cent, out of a total of 
13,374,676, chiefly Hindus; while, on the other 
hand, it is noticeable that the Muhammadans are 
relatively more numeious in North Bihai, which 
has been from ancient times the home of Hinduism 
and Brahman domination, than in South Bihar, ! 
where there ^re old Muhammadan centres such 
as Patna and Monghyi The proportion sinks so 
low as 2.7 per cent in Orissa, though this pro- 
vince was under the rule of Afghans for seveial 
centuries. 1 

Within this Muhammadan population of over 
66 million there is a gieat ethnological diveisity. 
One broad distinction may be drawn between the 
descendants of foieign Muslim immigrants on the 
one hand and of the indigenous converts on the 
other. Among the latter, the physical types that 
are most numerously represented are (i) the Indo- 
Aryan type, occupying the Pandjab, Radjputana 
and Ka^mii, to which belong the Radjput and 
DjSt Musulmans, (2) the Aryo-Dravidian type, 
found in the United Piovmces and Bihai, and (3) 
the Mongolo-Dravidian type, represented by the 
majority of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal. 
(See Census of Indta^ Vol. I, Ethnographic 

Appendices^ p. 50 sqqP). 

Though by far the laiger proportion of the in- 
digenous Muhammadan population owes its origin 
to the lower Hindu castes or to outcasts, still 
there are few of the higher castes that have not 
at one time or another contributed converts to 
Islfim. Brahmans were forcibly conveited amid the 
savageries of conquest, or in periods of intole- 
rance under some settled Muhammadan govern- 
ment; other Brahmans embraced Islam through 
the persuasion of Muslim missionaries, or to gam 
some social or financial advantage. 

From the warrior castes Isl&m has received large 


accessions from the earliest days of its entrance 
into India. RSdjpUt Musulmans are found in large 
numbers in the Pandjab and to a less extent in 
the United Provinces and Radjpiitana; in some 
cases tradition ascribes the conversion of their 
ancestors to the influence of Muslim saints, e. g. 
the Radjputs of the city of Panipat assert that 
their ancestor was converted by a saint named 
Abu 'All Kalandar who died there m 1324 a. d.; 
in other cases, the change of faith was detei mined 
by political or social motives, e. g. m northern 
India thare are several Radjput families, the an- 
cestor of one branch of which is said to have 
become a Muhammadan , m order to save the 
family property from confiscation. ' 

From the lower castes among the Hindus there 
has been a constant stream of accessions during 
the whole Muhammadan period (for details, see the 
publications of the Ethnographic Survey of India), 
as well as fiom the aborigines of the country who 
stood outside the pale of Hinduism Definite his- 
torical evidence of these conversions is for the 
most part wanting. In the case of the various 
Mongoloid or Mongolo-Dravidian tribes of Eastern 
Bengal, there was probably a mass-movement to- 
wards Islam on their part; adherence to the new 
faith raised them out of the despised condition to 
which the higher Hindu castes consigned them. 

The Musulmans of foreign origin are numen- 
cally fewei than the descendants of native con- 
verts, but their influence m the history of Muham- 
madan civilisation in India has been vastly more 
important; the various conquerors, Arabs, Turks, 
Pathans and Mughals, brought into the country 
large bodies of foreign troops, whose ser^nces they 
rewarded by grants of land; when their power 
was established, their courts attracted into India 
militaiy adventureis, poets, scholars and theolo- 
gians, most of whom remained and settled m the 
country, this movement of immigration went on 
during the whole peiiod of Muhammadan ascen- 
dancy and has not even ceased under British rule. 
One example may be taken from the 13'^ century, 
when the devastations of the Mongols had spread 
terror through the Muslim kingdoms of Central 
and Western Asia, refugees made their way into 
India from ‘^Irak, Khurasan, Dailara, Turkistan, 
etc , and in the reign of Sultan Balkan [q v.] as 
many as 15 wards of the city of Dihll are said 
to have taken then names from such refugees. 

Of these foreign immigrants, the first to enter India 
were the Arabs who invaded Sind under Muham- 
mad b, Kasim in 712, the trade m spices, gems, 
etc , early attracted Arab merchants to the west 
coast of Southern India, and the Mapillas [q. v.] 
are descended fiom the Hindu women they mar- 
ried. Thus from the earliest period of the Mu- 
hammadan occupation to modern times there has 
been an immigration of Arabs into India, their 
numbeis have been small, but their influence has 
been profound and wide-spread. There was a Saiyid 
dynasty in Dihll from 1413 to 1451, and one in 
Bengal from 1493 15375 ^ dynasty of Arab 

origin ruled, over the kingdom of Khfind 5 sh horn 
the 14th to the i6th century; m the second de- 
cade of the 18 ‘h century two Saiyids of Baiha for 
7 years enjoyed the position of king-makers and 
set whomsoever they chose on the throne of 
Dihll. As administrators, generals, men of letters, 
teachers and saints, the Saiyids in India have 
played an important part in the history of Mu- 
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hammadan civilisation. Among them there ^have 
been several families whose influence has 'been 
continuous from generation to generation. The 
Saiyids of BSrha formed a group of considerable 
political importance, and various members of it 
held high and important posts under the Mughal 
emperors for nearly two centuries, from Akbar’s 
reign onwards; they claimed the privilege of 
leading the charge in the van of battle. (Bloch- 
mann, A'ln-%-Akharl ^ i. 390 sqq,^ The Bukhari 
Saiyids, who claim descent from ^iyid Djalal al- 
Dln Surkh-posh BukhSrl (who is said to have 
settled in UCh [q. v.] in 642 A. H.), and the GllSnl 
Saiyids, the descendants of Bandagi Muhammad 
Ghawth (himself descended from the Kadiri saint 
Saiyid ^Abd al-Kadir al-gjill [q. v.]), who also settled 
in UCh in 887 A. H., have contributed to the an- 
nals of Muslim hagiology a large number of saints 
who filled an important place in the religious life 
of their country and whose shrines are still ve- 
nerated, especially in the north and north-west of 
India. 

Numerically, the Arabs form the smallest group 
of Indian Muhammadans of foreign origin. An- 
other important group, likewise not numeious, is 
made up of the descendants of the Turk! invaders, 
to whom the establishment of Muhammadan rule 
in Indian is really due; Mahmud of Ghazni was 
a Turk, as also were the generals of Muhammad 
Gh 5 rl, who founded dynasties in Dihll and else- 
wheie, and Babar, the founder of the so-called 
Mughal empire, the foundeis of the ^Adil Shahl, 
Kutb Shahl and Barld Shahl dynasties were all 
Turkish officers These men achieved greatness 
out of a laige number of soldiers of fortune and 
mercenaries, whose fate was more obscuie. TimHr 
settled a number of families of Karlugh Tuiks in 
what IS now the Hazara District [q, v.] (forming part 
of the North-West Frontier Province), onhisieturn 
from his invasion of India in 1399, and their des- 
cendants are found there to the present day. A 
group of Kizilbasb migrated from Kabul to the 
Pan<ijab as recently as 1842 and their descendants 
have received grants of land and are permanently 
settled m the country. 

Among the smaller groups of immigrants special 
mention must be made of the Persians, whose in- 
fluence on Muhammadan culture in India has been 
considerable. Saints, religious teachers, poets and 
men of letters, as well as soldiers and statesmen, 
have brought into India the refinement and sub- 
tlety of the Persian genius. Traders from the Per- 
sian Gulf settled in the cities of Gudjarat as 
early as the 9il» century The GhSris and their 
Tadjik followers belonged to the Iranian race. 
Reference has already been made to the refugees 
who fled into India to escape the savage onslaught 
of the Mongols; political troubles have driven 
Persians in other periods also to take refuge in 
India, e. g, in the 18 ^ century some fled from 
their country when the Afghans brought the Sa- 
favid dynasty to an end in 1722, and others when 
Nadir Shah seized the throne in 1736. Naturally, 
many Persians were attracted to the Sfll^ah king- 
doms in India, and Persian mercenaries still come 
as recruits to the Persian regiment of the Nawwab 
of Cambay [q. v.]. 

A small number of Abyssinians or Somalis, known 
as Habas}]^ or Sidl, settled in Western India; men- 
tion of them as soldiers and sailors is found as 
early as the 13^ centnty. The Sidis were admirals 


of the Mughal fleet, and a dynasty of HabafibI 
kings ruled over Bengal from 14S6 to 1490; the 
chiefs of [9* V.] and Sa 5 In [q. v.] are 

also of HabashI origin. 

The largest group of foreign stock is that of the 
Afghans or Pathans, who are found in greatest 
number in the north-west, but also as far east as 
Bengal and as far south as the Dakhan. The terms 
Afghan ^nd Pathan are used indifferently by the 
natives of India to designate this large group of 
the Muhammadan population, but it is a matter 
of dispute as to whether the original Afghan 
and PathSn stocks were the same, or whether 
a purely Indian origin must not be assigned to 
the PathSns [cf. AFGHANISTAN, i. 149 ^]* There 
has been a constant stream of immigration from 
Afghanistan into India, from the end of the 
12**^ century up to modern times. Most of the 
Muhammadan conqueiors of India have entered 
the country through Afghanistan and have brought 
in their armies large numbers of AfghSn soldiers, 
who received grants of land as military fiefs and 
settled m the country Of the Afghan tribes found 
in India, the most widely distributed are the YII- 
sufzai, of whom a body of 1200 accompanied 
Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled 
in the plains of Hindustan and the Pandj^ib. Mi- 
grations on a large scale into the fertile plains of 
India have also taken place at various times, e. g. 
during the period of the L6di (1451 — 15 ^ 6 ) 

Sur (1540 — 1555) Sultans of Dihll, the PrSngl 
and SUr tribes from which the^e dynasties sprang, 
and their neighbours, the NiyazI, appear to have 
migrated almost bodily from Afghanistan into 
India. The great bulk of the Bal (56 has similarly 
migrated across the border into India; there are 
about ten times as many of them in India as in 
the whole of BaloCistan [q v , i. 636 sq,], 

2. Political History: 

A, under Muhammadan rule. 

The introduction of Islam into India dates from 
the invasion of Sind [q.v] in 712 by Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim [q. v.]. Ihis led to a permanent occu- 
pation of the valley of the Indus as far north as 
Multan, but the rest of India was unaffected, and 
it was not until the close of the 10^ century that 
a fresh invasion began with the raids of MahmUd 
of Ghazni [q, v.], which extended as far east as 
KSlin^jar in Eastern Bundelkhand and as far south 
as Somnath; but the province of LShSr was the 
only part of the country permanently occupied by 
his troops. The conquest of the rest of India dates 
from the campaigns of Muhammad GbSri [cf. gh 5- 
RiDs, p. 162-3] and his generals (1175 — 1203); on 
his return to Ghazni he committed the charge of the 
military operations to Kutb al-Dln Aibeg [q.v], 
who became the first of the Sultans of Dihll; the 
conquests 0^“ his general, Muhammad b. Bakhtyar 
[q. v,], extended his authority over the greater 
part of Bengal. When Muhammad QhOrl died in 
1206, the greater part of India north of the 
Vindhya had been subjugated by his Turki officers, 
some of whom now became practically independent 
sovereigns. But the Sultans of Dihll claimed a 
suzerainty , which ^ they were sometimes able to 
enforce, over the other Muslim states. Thirty-four 
sovereigns reigned in Dihll from 1206 to 1526; 
they fall into five dynasties, i. the Slave kings, 
1206 — 1290; 2. the Kbaldils, 1290—1320; 3. the 
TaghUVs, 1320 — 1413; 4. the Saiyids, 1414 — 
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1451, and 5 the Lodis, 1451 — 1526 Duung this 
period the Muhammadan conquests were extended 
further to the east and the south, m spite of 
frequent internal conflicts and levolutions, and the 
disasters caused by the inroads of Mongol hoides, 
at intervals fiom 1223 to J^^d by the in- 

vasion of Timui [q. v ] in 1398-1399. Outlying 
piovinces took advantage of the weakness of the 
suzerain power , and a numbei of independent 
kingdoms arose which weie ultimatcdy absoibed 
in the Mughal empire, for an account of these, 
see the separate ai tides bencial, i^awneUr, gupja- 
RAT, MALWA, KTJANDfSqr, BAIIMANI DYNASIY (and 
the five dynasties that arose on the luins of the Bah- 
niani kingdom, barId siiAiif, ^adil sir Ain, ni/am 
sijAHi, KUiP. IHAIII and ‘"iMAD ^AHl) 1 hc mvasiOQ 
of Babin [v babfr] and his defeat of Ibrahim Lodi 
in the battle of I’anipat [q v] in 1526 laid the 
foundations of the Aluglial empire, but his son, 
Ilumayun [q. v,], was driven from his thione foi 
15 years, and the Afghan Shci Shah [q v.] esta- 
blished the Sur dynasty, which ruled in Dihll 
from 1540 to 1555 Ilumayun regained his king- 
dom 111 1555 but died the following year IIis 
successor, Akbai [q v ], was engaged m warfare 
during the greater part of Ins long reign (1556 — 
1605), and brought under his authority the Mu- 
hammadan kingdoms of (nidjarat, Bengal, Kashmir 
and part of the Dakhan [q v ], and after buaking 
down the opposition of the Radjputs leconciled 
them to his rule by tlic wise policy he followed 
of coiuiliating his llirulii subjects His son, Eha- 
hanglr [([ v] (1605 — 1627), and his grandson, 
Shahdjahan [q v] (1627—1658), kept intact the 
Indian dominions of Akbar, and Awrang/eb [q v ] 
(1658 — 1707) biought the Mughal empiie to its 
greatest extent by the conquest of the last of the 
independent kingdoms of the Ilakhan, Bidjapur 
[q V ] and subjected the whole of India as far 
south as Taniore to his rule, but his intolerant 
policy towaids the Hindus alienated the Radjputs, 
and the last twxmty ycais of his life weie spent 
in a vain attcnqit to crush the rising power of the 
Marathas Under his succcssois, the Mughal ein- 
piic lapidly declined, the Maiathas encroached 
upon one district afkei anotlici, and during the 
reign of MuhvUiimad Shah (1719 — 1748) a general 
icvolt of the pioMiiees began, which resulted in 
the independence of the Dakhan from 1723 imdei 
the Ni/am ot Ilaulaiabatl [(j v ], of Awdh (Oiulh) 
under Sa^adal KhTii [q v J almut the same period, 
of Bengal under AllahwardI Kkan [q v ] in 1 740, 
and of Rolulkhand undci the Rohillas [q v.]. Fur- 
ther, the invasion of Nadu Shah [(} v ] struck a 
blow at the vciy centre of the empue, from which 
it never lecovered, his successor to the throne of 
Persia, Ahmad Shah Durrani [q v ], invaded the 
Pandj^lb and occupied Dihli in 1756-1757, and 
though he joined with othci Muhammadan foices to 
overthrow' tin Maiathas in the thud battle of Panipat 
[q v ] in 1761, the rum of the Mughal empire 
was complete. Sh 5 h ^Alam [q v ] (1759 — 1806), in 
an endeavour to assert his authouty in Bengal 
came m conflict with the English (17601761), 
and having fallen under the powei of al- 

Dawla, Nawwab Wazir of Oudh [q. v.], shaicd 
his defeat in the battle of Baksar (1764) In the 
following year he granted to the East India Com- 
pany the Dlw5nl or financial administration ot 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 111 consideration of an 
annual subsidy of 2,600,000 rupees, and under 
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the protection of the Bntish kept his court in 
AllahSbad until 1771, when he was persuaded to 
return to Dihli, after a brief period of prosperity 
he w'as blinded by one of his officers m 1788 
and became a puppet m the hands of the Maia- 
thas, until General Lake’s victory over them m 
1803 set him free and left him with a nominal 
soveieignty over the city of Dihli and the sur- 
rounding district, and a monthly pension of 
90,000 rupees (For an account of the short-lived 
Muhammadan kingdom of MaisUr, 1761 — 1799, 
which was brought to an end by the capture of 
Seringapatam and the death of Tipu Sultan [q. v.], 
and of tlic kingdom of Oudh, which was annexed 
by the British in 1856, see these articles) Shah 
‘^Alam’b son, Muhammad Akbar (i8o6 — 1837), and 
Ins grandson, Bahadur Shall (1837 — 1857), retained 
the empty titles of their ancestors, as pensioners 
of the East India Company, but Bahadur ^ah’s 
complicity m the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 led 
to his banishment to Rangoon, where he died 
in 1862 ^ 

None of the self-go veining Native States under 
Muhammadan rulcis joined m the attempt to drive 
the English out of India, while the more impor- 
tant of these States, e g Haidaiabad, Bhopal and 
Rampur, rendered substantial and valuable assis- 
tance, without which the condition of the English 
would have been still inoic piecaiious than it was. 
After the government was assumed by the Ciown 
m 1858, the territoircs of these .States were en- 
higed by grants of land, and other rewards for 
their loyalty weie given to ti.em 

Btbliog} ap h y It is not possible to give 
here a detailed list of the numerous works on 
the hibtoiy of the Muhammadans in India, a 
bibliography of the original sources may be 
found in IT M Elliot, The History of India 
as (old by its oiun histot tans The Muhamms- 
dan Pniod Edited and continued by J Dowson 
(London, 1867—1877), II M Elliot, Btbho- 
graphical Index to (hi Historiam op Muhamme- 
dan India (Calcutta, 1849), H Ethe, Catalogue 
of To sum Manure npts in the Library of the 
India Of fice (Oxford, 1903), C Rieu, Catalogue 
of the Pei Sian Manuscripts in the Bntish Mu- 
seum (London, 1879 — 1895) The works of se- 
veral of these historians have been published in 
the B'bliothica Indica A full bibliography is 
given in vol iv of N Manucci, Siorui do Mo- 
gor^ or Moeful India^ i6js — lyoS^ translated by 
William Irvine (London, 1907-1908) For the 
bibliography of the works of Euiopeans who 
visited India during the Muhammadan period, 
see E h Oaten, European Travellers in India 
during t/ie and 77 centuius (I.on- 

don, 1909) For separate dynasties and indivi- 
duals , sec* the bibliography under the articles 
concerned Among geneial histones, reference 
may be made to F Thomas, Chronicler of the 
Fathdn Kmgr of Delhi (I ondon, 1871), A. 
Muller, Dcf I riant Morgen- und Abendland 

(Beilin, 1B85 — 1887), Muhammad Dhaka Allah, 
Ta^)ikh-i Hindustan (Dihli, 1897-1898), M. 
Elphinstone, ///i/tirj' of India^ 9''^ ed (London, 
1905), H. O. Keene, Ihstoty of India (Edin- 
burgh, 1906), S Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India 
under Mohammedan Rule (London, 1903)^ S. 
J. Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire (Lon- 
don, 1912) Two volumes of the forthcoming 
Cambridge Histor y of India will be devoted to 

3 ^ 
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the history of the Muhammadans, A bibliogra- 
phy of works on Numismattcs is given in O. 

Codrington, Manual of Musulman Numismatics. 

(London, 1904) and in Imtxrrial Gazetteer of 

India^ vol. 11. (Chap. iv.). 

B. under the British crown 

(1.) Native States. Nearly two-fifths of the 
total area of British India is administered by native 
chiefs. Of these Native States (693 in number) a 
certain number are governed by Muhammadans, 
under the suzerainty and protection of the British 
Crown; their rulers and then subjects are free 
from the control of the laws of British India, the 
rights of the chiefs as rulers within their own 
ternUiries are guaranteed by the suzerain powei, 
but they are not permitted to enter into political 
relations with foieign nations or othei States. As 
a separate article is devoted to each of these 
States, all that is needed here is to give an enu- 
meration of them, with bare details as to the an- 
nual revenue and the population m 1911 The 
largest of these Muhammadan Slates is Haidarabad, 
area 82,698 sqm., pop 13,374,676,0! whom about 
one-tenth are Musulmans^ the annual revenue is 
about £ 1,760,000; this IS the only Muhammadan | 
State that is in direct political relations with the 
Government of India,, the others communicate 
either with an Agent to the Governor-General 01 
with one of the Provincial Governments In the 
Bal 66 ist 5 n Agency, Kalat (area 73,278 sqm ) has 
a population of 359,086, of whom all but 13,180 
are Musulmans, rev about £ 51,000, and Las- 
B 5 la (area 7,132 sqm ), a population of 61,205, 
of whom all but 1819 are Musulmans, rev about 
£ 15,000 In the Bombay Presidency, Khairpui 
(6,050 sqm.), pop. 223,788, of whom 182,827 are 
Musulmans, rev. about £ 108,000, Djunagarh 
(3,284 sqm), pop. 434,222, of whom 88,130 are 
Musulmans, rev about £ 175,000, Palanpur (1,766 
sqm.), pop 226,250, of whom 25,158 are Musul- 
mans, rev. about £48,700, Cambay (350 sqm), 
pop. 72,656, of whom 9,715 are Musulmans, rev 
about £37,000, Djandjira (324 sqm ), pop 88,747, 
of whom 14,769 are Musulmans, rev about £ 40,000 , 
RadhanpUr (1,150 sqm.), pop 65,567, of whom 
8,320 are Musulmans, rev about £26,000, Bala- 
sinor (189 sqm.), pop. 40,^63, of whom 4,578 are 
Musulmans, lev. £ 8,333 , Sa£in (42 sqm ), pop 
18,903, of whom 2,278 are Musulmans, rev about 
£20,000, SavanUr (70 sqm.), pop. 17,909, of whom 
5^1.48 are Musulmans, rev. £ 6,666, three small 
States pay tnbute^to the Maharadja Gaikwar of 
Baroda, — Dabha (12 sqm., rev £266), Punadia 
(ll sqm, rev. £ 1,000), and Ramas (6 sqm., rev 
£ 200), these three chiefs are descended from a Radj- 
pQt, named Harisinhdji who was in the service of 
MahmQd Begara, Sultan of Gudjaiat, and became a 
Musulman in 1483. In the Central India Agency, 
Bh 5 pal (6,902 sqm ), pop 730,383, of whom only 
81,996 are Musulmans, rev about £ 200,000; 
Djaora (568 sqm.), pop. 75,951, of whom 13,686 
are MusulmSns, rev. £ 60,000, Baoni (122 sqm.), 
pop. 20,121, of whom 2,349 are Musulmans, rev. 

£ 6,666 : among the 1 53 minor states connected 
with this Agency there are a few whose rulers 
are Muhammadans, e. g Korwai (ill sqm.), pop. 
18,456, of whom 2,309 are Musulmans, rev. about 
£2,500; Basoda (40 sqm.), which is nominally 
subordinate to the MabSrfidjS of Gwalior, but pays 


him no tribute, pop. 4,630, of w'hom 737 are 
Musulmans, rev £ 1,266 ; Muhammadgajrh (29 sqm.), 
pop. 2,863, whom 422 are Musulmans, rev, 
£ 266 ; Pathaii (22 sqm ), pop. 3,866, of whom 
390 are MusulmSns, rev. £ 600, and a few still 
smaller ones. In the Madras Presidency, Bangana- 
palle (255 sqm ) is the only Native State with a 
Muhammadan ruler, pop. 39,355, of whom only 
8,054 are Musulmans, rev £ 6,400. In the PandjSb, 
Bahaw\alpur (15,918 sqm), pop. 780,641, of whom 
654,247 are Musulmans, rev £ 182,000; Maler- 
kotla (167 sqm), pop. 71,144, of whom 25,942 
are Musulmans, rev. £24,000, Loharu (222 sqm.), 
pop 18,597), of whom 2,401 are Musulmans, rev. 
£ 4,400, Patawdi (52 sqm), pop 19,543, of 
whom 3,338 aie MusulmSns, rev. £ 5,100. In 
the RadjpUtana Agency, TSnk (2,600 sqm ), pop 
303,181, of whom 40,432 arc Musulmans, rev. 
£ 89,000, is the only State with a Muhammadan 
luler In the United Piovinces, the only Muham- 
madan State IS Rampilr (892 sqm), pop. 531,217, 
of whom 244,604 aie Musulmans, rev about 
£ 240,000 

(u ) British India After the suppression of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, the Musulmans (especially in 
Noithern India) found themselves exposed to grave 
suspicions on the part of the Bntish government 
Though large numbeis of Hindus had taken part 
in this insurrection, the ostensible aim of it had 
been the restoration of the Mughal Empire and 
had consequently enlisted the sympathies of many 
Muhammadans The estates of those who weie con- 
victed of complicity with mutineers were confiscated, 
and thus a number of families of the old Muham- 
madan aristocracy were ruined The members of 
these aristocratic families foi the most pait held 
aloof from the service of the Biitish goveinment 
and sullenly watched the Hindus ciowd into those 
numerous admmistiative and judicial posts which 
the Muhammadan anstociacy weie by tradition 
and training peculiarly fitted to fill Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan [q. v ], himself a member of an old Dihli 
family, whose maternal grandfather had been wazir 
to the Mughal emperor, Akbai Shah II, laid upon 
himself the task of leconcilmg his co-rehgionists 
to British rule He first combatted the opinion 
held by some British officials that the Muhamma- 
dans had taken a piedominant part in the Mutiny, 
in his tieatise, Risalah-i-khair- khwahan Musul- 
niajian (An Account of the loyal Mahomedans of 
Indiay\ (Urdu and English, Meerut, i860), m 
which he enumerated the vaiious instances of 
distinguished devotion to the English on the part 
of Muhammadan soldiers, officials and others. At 
the same time he sought to reconcile his co-reli- 
gionists to the rule of a Christian power, by re- 
futing the intolerant opinions of those fanatics 
who condemned all social intercourse and friend- 
ship with non-Muslims ; in this connection he 
published a pamphlet entitled Ahkamd-ta^am-i- 
ahlt-kifab (Banaras, 1868), the purpose of which 
was to prove by means of quotations from the 
Kurban, the Hadlth, and the works of theologians 
and jurists, that it was lawful for Muhammadans 
to eat with Christians and to mix in familiar 
social intercourse with them. Muhammadan opinion 
at this period was much exercised as to the 
question whether India under British rule was to 
be regarded as alHarb or as DUr al-Islam 

and whether a against the Christian rulers 

was obligatory on the Musulmans. A considerable 
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rature was published on this subject and even 
^Ulama^ of Mecca were asked to deliver a 
fzvif. (v. W. W. Hunter, The Indian MnsuU 
ns (London, 1871), Syed Ahmed Khan, Re- 
w on Dr, Hunter's Indian Musulmans (Be- 
es, 1872)). The opinion began to prevail that 
smuch as the British Government left the Mu- 
nmadans free to practise the observances of the 
h and made no attempt to restrict their reli- 
us freedom, they might live under its rule as 
al subjects But their power and wealth had 
‘n steadily declining under British lule, largely 
ough their failure to adjust themselves to the 
tnged conditions of administration Up to the 
ly part of the nineteenth century they had enjoyed 
greater pait of state pationage, as collectors 
revenue, militaiy and police officeis, and judges, 
as the old order changed, these posts came to 
filled by Pmghsh and Hindu officials, when in 
57 Persian ceased to be the official language, 

I English or the provincial vernaculars took its 
ce, a considerable number of suboidinate offices 
.sed out of the hands of the Muhammadans, 
1 the abolition of the posts of Kadi and Kadi 
FCudat closed to a laige number of learned men 
at had previously been an honourable means 
livelihood (Act xu. of 1880 gave power to the 
ivincial Governments to appoint a Kadr in any 
ticulai locality if the Muhammadans of the place 
desiied). Though the moie fai-sighted members 
the community recognised that the altered con- 
ions of the countiy called for a change m the 
thods of Muhammadan education and urged 
‘ir co-ieligiomsts to study western sciences and 
rn English, their efforts for some time remained 
itless and met with much opposition. 

[n 1877 Saiyid Amii '^Ali founded in Calcutta 
\ National Muhammadan Association, which was 
erwaids, when branches had been staited in 
ler cities of India, styled the Central National 
ihammadan Association , in 1882 this Association 
ieavoured to establish a national confeience of 
ihammadan s, but the pioject fell through on ac- 
int of the sti ong opposition of Saiy id Ahmad Khan 
1885 the first meeting of the Indian National 
ngiess was held in Bombay, this is a delibe- 
ive assembly, composed of delegates fiom all 
rts of India, which meets once a yeai to discuss 
estions of politics and administration While the 
rd meeting was being held in Madras, Saiyid 
mad Khan deliveicd in Lucknow on the 
cember, 1887, the first of a series of political 
tuies with the object of inducing the Muham- 
dans to hold aloof from the National Con- 
‘ss and similar political movements. He also 
ieavoured to organise the Muhammadan oppo- 
lon by the formation of a society entitled “The 
uted Indian Patriotic Association”, to which 
>re than fifty Andjumans in various parts of 
: country became affiliated, but its activity 
s bhort-hved, mainly through lack of funds to 
atinue its propaganda. (^Pamphlets issued by the 
nted Indian Patriotic Association, 2, Show- 
f the Seditious Character of the Indial National 
ngress and the opinions held by eminent natives 
India who are opposed to the movement,{^h^X 2 ^- 
ad, 1888)) But though his efforts were success- 
in persuading the main body of his co-reli- 
mists to refuse their support to the National 
ngress, each yearly gatheiing continued to be 
ended by a small number of Muhammadans, 


especially from the cities of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Lucknow, and on two occasions the deliberations 
of the Congress were presided over by a Muham- 
madan, — the third (Madras, 1887) by the Hon. 
Mr. Badruddin TaiyibdjI, (afterwards Judge of the 
High Court), belonging to a cultivated family 01 
Bohoras in Bombay, and the twelfth (Calcutta, 
1896) by Ralimat Allah Muhammad SaySni; the 
latter m his presidential address enumerated and 
discussed the objections of the Muhammadans to 
joining the Indian National Congress, they were 
mainly that the success of the aims of the Con- 
gress would imply that a preponderating share in 
the administration of the country would pass into 
the hands of Hindus and that the Muhammadans 
would be reduced to an inferior position; that the 
movement was disloyal to the British Government, 
that western methods of government, and espe- 
cially of selecting officers for administiative ap- 
pointments on the basis^of educational qualifica- 
tions, etc , were not suited to India and would 
be detrimental to the Muhammadans, as owing to 
their backwardness in education they could not 
readily adapt themselves to such methods {Report 
of the Twelfth Indian National Congress^ p 1 6 
S(jg. (Calcutta, 1887), Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan: 
The Fiesent State of Indian Politics (Allahabad, 
1888)) The mam body of the Muhammadans con- 
tinued to hold aloof from the Indian National 
Congiess, and from 1886 held on the same dates 
a sepal ate gathering of their own, entitled the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference (v. § 3). 
But aftei the powerful personality of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan was withdrawn, some of the ycueger 
generation came to the conclusion that Muham- 
madan interests suffered m consequence of their 
abstention fiom political life and they founded an 
organisation entitled the All-India Muslim League, 
the fiist meeting of which was held at Dacca m 
December 1906 In Octobci of the same year a 
deputation of influential Muhammadans had pre- 
sented a memoiial to the then Viceroy, Loref 
Minto, and urged that special consideration shoulc 
be given to the Muhammadans in the proposec 
enlargement of the I egislative Councils and 11 
the bestowal of posts m the higher branches o 
the Tublic Services. This deputation gave the im 
pulse to the formation of the AU-India Muslin 
I.eague, which lapidly extended its organisatioi 
by the establishment of Provincial Leagues affi 
hated to the central body, and holds a genera 
meeting eveiy year in some city with a larg 
Muhammadan population 

In 1907 Na'wwab ‘^ImSd al-Mulk Saiyid Husau 
Bilgiarai (formerly Diiector of Public Instructioi 
in the HaidaiabSd State) was made a member o 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
and was the first Indian te become a member 0 
that body In 1909 Saiyid Amir ^Ali (foimerly 1 
ludge of the High Couit, Calcutta) was appoints 
by the King a Privy Councillor, and as a mem 
ber of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun 
cil sits in the final court of appeal for Indiai 
cases. In 1910 Saiyid ^Alf Imam was made I ega 
Member of the Council of the Governor-Genera 
of India, being the second Indian to hold sud 
high office These appointments were made ii 
pursuance of a policy of associating Indians mor 
closely with the direction of affairs of state, — 
policy which led to the passing of the India 
Councils Act in 1909. This Act and the reguli 
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tions and lules under it increased the size of the 
legislative councils, and ai ranged for the inclusion 
of elected members instead of all the members 
being nominated as before, and gave to these 
councils greater liberty of discussion and interro- 
gation than they had before enjoyed While m the 
Govemor-Generars legislative councils an official 
majority is maintained, in all the othci (i. e the 
provincial) legislative councils, there must be a 
non-offlcial majority The Muhammadans claimed 
to be repiesented as a separate community, and 
special regulations weie framed foi securing the 
election of Muhammadan members, in accordance 
with the relative importance and numerical stiength 
of the Muhammadans in dilTerent provinces Much 
dissatisfaction however was expressed in rcgaid 
to the regulations for the Muhammadan electo- 
rates, and the Muhammadans felt that due consi- 
deration had not been paid to then claim Ihc 
declining fortunes of such independent Muham- 
madan States as Moiocco, Persia and Turkey ex- 
cited much s}mpathy in Indn, and this excitement 
of feeling was intensified by the successive disasteis 
of the Tuiks in their wars with Italy and the 
Balkan States. It was believed that the Christian 
powers of Em ope had banded themselves together 
to destioy Islam, and the British Goveinmcnt was 
blamed for not intervening to save Turkey fiom 
Its enemies This bitterness of feeling was inten- 
sified by the refusal of the Ooveinincnt of India 
iti 1912 to grant powers of affiliation to the pro- 
posed Muslim University in Aligarh [q v ], and 
by the re-adjustment of the boundaries of the 
pi o Vince of Bengal, whereby the large Muham- 
madan population of Eastern Bengal became again 
a minority in respect to the Hindus of Bengal, 
and lost that oppoitunity of self-development 
which had been opened to them in 1905 by the 
formation of the separate province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam The most recent tendency m 
the political life of the Indian Muhammadans is 
the abandonment by some of the younger gene- 
ration of the sepal atist policy of the older school, 
and co-opeiation with the Hindus in political ac- 
tivities, and a Muhammadan, — Nawwab baiyid 
Muhammad, — was elected as President of the 
National Congress in 1913. The outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and Turkey in 1914 evoked 
a fervid expression of loyalty towards the British 
Government, in which the Musulraan princes, the 
Andjumans and other organised bodies, and the 
leaders of Muhammadan public opinion, all joined 
Bibliography Mateiials for the history 
of this period arc chielly to be found in period- 
ical literature, but many general works on 
India make special reference to the Muhamma- 
dans, e g Altaf Husain Hall, Hayat-i Djawid 
(Kanpur, 1901)^ W. W Hunter, The Indian 
Musahnans (London, 1871) Ameci Ali, A Cry 
from the Indian Mahommedans in The Nineteenth 
Century^ xii 193 sqq, (J.ondon, 1882), Sir 
Richaid Temple, India in 1S80 (London, 1881), 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ First Series, 
chap IX, (London, 1907), W. S Blunt, India 
under Ripon (London, 1909); Sir John Strachey, 
India^ chap, xvii., xxu. (3^ ed London, 1903), 
E. Piriou, VInde contemporame et le mouvenient 
national^ chap v (Palis, 190$), Valentine Chirol, 
Indian Unrest^ chap. ix. (London, 1910), Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, Studies of Indian Life and 
Sentiment^ chap. vii. (London, *9^0)? J- 


ley, VInde Bi itannique (Pans, 1910), Sir J. 

D. Rees, Modern Indta^ chap. xi. (London, 

1910), Idam and Missions^ chap, x, xv., xix. 

(New- York, 1911), S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays 

Indian and Islamic^ chap vii. (London, 1912); 

S Mitia, Anglo-Indian Studies^ chap xi. (l.on- 

don, 1913). 

3. Social oroanisation. 

The official method adopted under Muhammadan 
lulc foi establishing a scale of social precedence 
was the granting of a mansab {jank^ which 

vaiied accoiding to the number of men the man- 
uibdTi) was supposed to be placed m command of 
T'hough piimarily used of the mihtaiy seivice, 
ma?n>ab was nut a tcim confined to this refeicnce , 
ill peisons m the employment of the government 
above the position of a common soldiei oi mes- 
senger, whalcvei the nature of his duties, civil or 
inilitaiy, obtained a mansab Some of the niansab- 
dat r were paid in cash, but the commonest me- 
thod of payment was by the assignment of the 
land levciHie of a certain number of villages 01 
a tract of coiintiy In the case of peisons, who 
weie not in the active service of the state, a 
subsistence allowance was made cither in the foim 
of a cash payment (loaztfa) or a grant of land 
(^milc 01 madad-i such giants weie made 

to students, men distinguished foi learning or 
piety, etc By theory these appointments and 
giants weic peisonal or foi life only (foi ^AhV 
al-Hin arbitary resumption of all such 

grants, see BaranI, Tditkh-t In uz-Shah}^ p 283), 
but there wxis a tendency for them to become hered- 
itary, and thus the original scheme of a giadcd 
scale of payment and official lank, dependent cn- 
tiiely on the good-will ol the sovereign, broke 
down, partly on account of the unworkable cha- 
racter of the institution and paitly in consequence 
of a lack of continuity in the adniinistiation. (See 
Aln-i AKban (Bloi limann , 1 236 ry , 268 sq)^ 

Paul Hoin, Dai Her- und Kriegswescn der 
G> ossmoghuls (Leiden, 1894), p ii jy , W Ir- 
vine, The A) my of the Indian Moghuls (London, 
^9^3)1 P 3 ) A more popular classification of 

the various sections of Muhammadan society would 
appear to have owed its origin to the influence of 
the social system of the Hindus Just as Hindu 
tiadition gives the number of the higher castes as 
four, so the Asjiraf (or, noble) sections of Muslim 
society fall into four classes, (1) Saiyid, (2) Shaikh, 
(3) Mughal, (4) Pathan (ij The Saiyids claim 
descent fiom *^Ali, cither through Fatima (the Fa- 
timi Saiyids) or through some othei of his wives 
(the %dwi vSaiyids) The Fatiml Saiyids have va- 
iious designations according to the names of the 
tw^elve Imams, e g Hasani, HusainI, HjaTari, Mu- 
sa wi, Ra/avvi, etc , or according to the biith-place 
of the ancestor who first came into India, c. g 
Bukhari, Gil 5 ni, Kirmani, Gaidf/a, etc. The Saiyids 
in India tend to arrogate to themselves the posi- 
tion of an anstocracy in the Muhammadan com- 
munity, but economic conditions compel them to 
follow all kinds of callings, and many of them 
are employed in humble occupations or gam a 
scanty livelihood as agncultunsts. The well-to-do 
and educated Saiyids carefully pieserve their ge- 
nealogical trees and as a rule intermarry only 
with Saiyids or even with Saiyids of their own 
group. But many persons arrogate to themselves 
the appellation Saiyid, who have no rightful claim 
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to this honourable title Akbar is said to have 
allowed some convcited Brahmans to call them- 
selves Saiyids. A well-known proverb, cunent 
throughout northern India, leprcsents a successful 
man as saying. “I.ast year I was a weaver, this 
year I am a Shaikh, next year, if prices rise, I 
shall be a Saiyid ” According to popular supei- 
stition, fire cannot harm a true Saiyid, and Saiyid 
Mahmad of B^ha (one of Akbar’s geneials) is 
said to have successfully submitted to this test by 
standing for an hour unharmed in the middle of 
a file (Blochmann, A^in~i Akbarl^ p 390) (Foi a 
modem example of this test being applied, see 
J C Oman, The Brahmans^ Thei^ts and Muslims of 
India (London, 1907), p. 323 sq ) (2) Shaikh 
is an honorific which is considered propeily to 
belong to persons who can trace their descent 
from some member of the tribe of the Kuraisdi 
The Shaikhs are fuither designated Siddikh if 
claiming descent from Ahii Bakr, haruki, if from 
'Umar, ‘^AbbasI, if from 'Abbas b 'Abd al-Miitta- 
lib, etc But Shaikh is an honorific commonly as- 
sumed by Hindu converts, especially from among 
the lower classes, and as many as 281/2 millions 
(1 e nearly half the total Muhammad population 
of India) rctuined themselves in the Census of 
1901 as being Shiikhs It is of course quite im- 
possible that more than a veiy small minority of 
these persons could have had any rightful claim 
to be of Aiab origin (3) The so-called Mughals 
m India claim descent fiom some ancestor who 
came into the country with the invading army of 
Babul or was attiactcd thither dunng the leign 
of one of his descendants, but in cases where 
this claim can be made out, the famih is gener- 
ally found to be of Turki origin. (N Elias, Tlu 
Tankh-t-RaAiuli^ Intioduction ])p 88 — 90, 128) 

These persons add Beg after their names, as an 
honoiific As the nuinbei of persons, who style 
themselves Mughal, is small compaicd with cither 
Shaikhs or Tathans, the number of Muhammadans 
descended fioin Hindu conveits who lay claim to 
Mughal descent is not ver) large, but there is a 
tendency (especially in the Pandjab) foi men of 
low social status to assume Mughal as a caste 
designation In the Hazara Distiict the working 
of the Pandjab Land Alienation Act (which Was 
intioduced in 1904 in the inteicsts of petty land- 
owneis and agriculluiists, to ariest the tiansfei of 
land to money-lcndeis) has given a great stimulus 
to this tendency, as inci eased prosperity piompts 
the wish to attain to a more dignified status. 
(I I I) Watson, Gazclteer of tlu Haza>a Distiict^ 
p 34, (Tvondon, 190S)) (4) Similaily, tribes of 

undoubted Hindu oiigm, and even Saiyids and 
Mughals, will assume the name of Pathan Tubes 
dwelling on the border of Afghanistan and ex- 
posed to the raids of then tuibulent neighbours 
aic said to have invented histones of then Afghan 
origin, as a protection igainst ill-treatment, or in 
cases w'here this motive was absent but the Pat- 
hans were the dominant lace, it is common to 
find men of quite different stock, adopting Pathan 
as a caste-name , this is especially noticeable in 
Ihe case of Hindu converts of RJdjput ougin, who 
call themselves PaUi^n and even assume the title 
of Khan, thus we find a large and influential clan 
bearing the mongrel name of LalkhanI Pathan, 
which claims descent from I.al Singh, a favourite 
of the Emperoi Akbai, wIk) was given the title 
of Lai Khan j his son was the first member of 


the family to embrace Islam. In Orissa, Pathan 
IS used as a generic name for all Muhammadans, 
just as Turk is the synonym for Musulman m 
some of the eastern distnets of the Pandjab. 

Such Muhammadans as cannot lay claim to 
belong to the Aghraf are styled A(fqlaf and in- 
clude the converts of low social status, especially 
those whose occupation causes them to be formed 
into functional groups, e. g the weavers (Djulaha, 
a widespiead Muhammadan caste), cotton-carders, 
barbers, tailors, butchers, etc. These castes being 
descended from converts from Hinduism retain 
many customs with legard to marriage correspond- 
ing to those of the Hindu castes to winch they 
foimerly belonged, they also preserve the system 
of caste government, known as the ^anedyal^ which 
deals with In caches of the social custom of the 
caste in respect of trade, leligion or morality, and 
imposes fines and otliei punishments (Fuzli Rub- 
bee, The On gin of the Musultnans of Bengal^ 
(Calcutta, 1895), chap^iv v , Census of Jndta^ 
igor^ vol vi 439 et stq ^ vol xvi 244 et seq') 

The spread of w estern education led to the 
formation of societies, which introduced into India 
a form of social organisation previously unknown 
to the Indian Musalmans These societies or An- 
djumans give to energetic and enterprising men 
an oppoitiiDity of coming forward as leaders of 
the community, 11 respective of their position m 
the old Older of society, and each Andjuman 
tends to become a ccntie of social activity, and 
j thus to introduce into the community a new prin- 
ciple of social organisation llie aims of these 
I Andjumans are vaiious, educational, social, politi- 
cal, icligious. One of the earliest of them was 
piobably the Muhammad in Inteiary Society founded 
m Calcutta by Nawwab 'Abd al-Latlf m 1863 
Later m the same yeai Siiyid Ahmad Khan founded 
the Scientific Society of Ohazipiir (tiansfened in 
the following year In 'Aligarh), with the object 
of translating scientific and historical woiks from 
English into Uulii, a press was established in 
‘^Aligarh and a senes of translations printed there, 
but the activities of this Society ceased when the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College w'as founded 
m 1875 In oidei to impiess upon the Muham- 
madans the importance of higher education, Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan in 1886 01 iginatcd the Muhammadan 
Educational Congress (aftei the second meeting, 
styled Conference, and finall}, the All-lndia Mu- 
hammadan Anglo-Oiiental Educational Confeience), 
a ye.arly gatheiing held in various cities, chiefly 
m ISoithein India, piovincial educational confei- 
cnces were oiganised later as w'ell as educational 
associations in scveial towns This Conference 
made its appeal chielly to such Muhammadans as 
were mteiested m the promotion and spread of 
western learning among their co-ieligionists, but 
the Nadw’at al-'LTamJl^, established in 1895, was 
founded wMth the object of conserving the older 
learning, m Arabic and Feisian, with such modi- 
fications and additions as were demanded by modern 
conditions, it conducts a school m Lucknow, the 
aim of w'hich is primaiily to tiain leligious teachers. 
The Moslem Institute of Calcutta, stalled in I 903 > 
IS a literary society of the same type as those 
found m other cities, e. g. the Madras Muham- 
madan Literary Society etc Some Andjumans com- 
bine educational woik with other activities, e. g. 
the Andjuman Himayat-i Islam of Labor has among 
Its objects the lefutation of objections brought 
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against Islam by its opponents, the spread of 
rdigious education, the care of orphans, the susten- 
tation of preachers etc.; it accordingly has founded 
a number of schools and a college affiliated to 
the Univeisity of the Pandjab, established orphan- 
ages, and by preaching and other means promotes 
the defence and the propagation of Islam In most 
of the capital cities of India, there is a central 
body formed to promote Muhammadan interests 
generally throughout the province, — in Bombay, 
Labor, Nagpui and Patna called Andjuman-i Is- 
lamiya, m Madras Andjuman-i Islam, in Calcutta 
the Central National Muhammadan Association, 
in Dacca the Islam Association of Eastern Bengal. 
In addition to these societies having an extensive 
sphere of operations, there is hardly a town m 
India, wuth any considerable Muhammadan popul- 
ation, that has not got its own local Andjuman, 
but these Andjumans are too numerous for a list 
to be given here, many of them are short-lived 
and depend for their continuance in existence to 
the zeal of some one individual, and perish with 
him. In recent yeais, especially in Northern India, 
in consequence of the attacks made upon Islam 
by the Arya Sama^, societies have been fonned 
of an apologetic and propagandist chaiacter, e g 
Andjuman Hami Islam (Adjmir), Andjuman Ta- 
bhgh-i Islam (Haidarabad), Madrasa Ilahlyat (Cawn- 
pore), Andjuman Hidayat al-Isl 5 m (Dihli) etc The 
latest type of Muhammadan society to make its 
appearance is the political, m the form of the 
All-India Muslim League (v § 2). 

4 I.AW AND AdMIMSTRAI JON 

, The system of law most widely accepted among 
the Sunnis of India was that of the Hanafi school, 
but that of the ShSfi^i school also found adheients 
and IS accepted by a small number of Muham- 
madans in the provinces of Bombay and Madras 
and the Pandjab to the present day. The Sbfahs, 
wherever possible, have put into force the precepts 
of their own law-books and the decision of their 
Mudjtahids But even under Muhammadan rule, 
the extent to which Muslim law w'as followed, 
varied from time to time in diffeient parts of the 
country In towns and cities where the learned 
could make their influence felt and could uphold 
a standard of orthodoxy, the prescriptions of the 
could be more completely enforced , in 
country districts, how'cver, among the converts 
from Hinduism eailiei institutions survived, in 
spite of their being in direct contiadiction to the 
ordinances of the written law. Justice was admi- 
nistered by Kadis, with the assistance of Muftis 
as exponents of the laws of Islam, w'hich by 
theory were independent of the state, but the 
real power remained in the hand of the sovereign 
and his officials, who did not hesitate to intervene 
when, and to whatever extent, they thought fit. 
Barani [q v.] gives an account of an interview 
(about 1300 A d) between ‘^Ala al-Din Khaldji 
and K 3 di Mughith al-Din in which the latter 
points out the many ways in which his sovereign’s 
methods of administration ran counter to the laws 
of Islam, but the Sul^n states that his policy is 
to consult for the good of the kingdom and the 
requirements of the situation, without consideiing 
whether the orders he gives are m accordance 
with the £/[ar^ or not ( Ta^rtkhcrt Flruzsk^hi^ p 296 
imt,\ Elliot-Dowson, iii. 188). Even the orthodox 
AwrangzSb could interfere with the legal decision 


of a l^adl, when it did not fall m with his wishes 
(Akkam-t ^AlamgtrV, v. Jadunath Sarkar, Anecdotes of 
Aurangztb^ pp. 141-2). The kadi dealt with all cases 
of dispute between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the penal ordinances of the Muslim law were 
applied to all criminal cases and offences against 
the state. But the Hindus were left to settle their 
internal disputes in accordance with their own 
laws or customs When in 1765 the grant of the 
dlwani of Bengal, Bihai and Orissa was made to 
the East India Company, Muhammadan law con- 
tinued to be administered, as before, by Muham- 
madan judges, but in 1772 English judges were 
appointed who administered the same law, with 
the help of Muftis acting as expeit advisers to 
the courts, similaily Pandits sat as assessors to 
advise in cases tried according to Hindu law. 
But fiom time to time the Muhammadan criminal 
law was modified by the Company’s Regulations 
and the milder provisions of English law substi- 
tuted, but the Muhammadan element did not en- 
tirely disappear until 1862, when the Penal Code 
and the fiist Code of Ciiminal Procedure came 
into foice, in course of time also the laws relating 
to revenue, land tenuies, procedure and evidence 
have l>e#»n replaced by the enactments of the 
English legislature. But questions relating to family 
relations and status (e g marriage, divoice, main- 
tenance and guardianship of minors, succession 
and inheritance), leligioiis usages and institutions, 
and dispositions of propeity by gift, will and 
wakf [q v ], are still governed by the Muham- 
madan law, provided that the Muhammadans them- 
selves wish it to be applied, for in certain parts 
of India, It has been superseded in many respects 
or considerably modified by customs adopted from 
eailier Hindu times, and sanctioned by the legis- 
lature and the coiiits, thus custom takes piecedence 
of Muhammadan law in the Pau^ab, Oudh, the 
Ccntial Provinces, the Bomliay Presidency, and 
among the Mapillas of Madras. In the Pandjab, 
foi example, in some distiicts a widow is not 
entitled to a shaie in the piopcity of a deceased 
husband, but merely to maintenance; « following 
the Hindu practice of adoption, a sonless pro- 
prietoi may appoint a kinsman to succeed him 
as heir, in contradistinction to the Muhammadan 
law of gifts (^hiba)^ ancestral immoveable property 
IS ordinarily inalienable, except with the consent 
of male descendants, 01, in the case of a sonless 
proprietoi, of his male collateials. The Memans 
[q v ] of Kac6, who aie descended from Hindu 
converts chiefly of the Lohana caste, are still 
governed by Hindu law in questions of inherit- 
ance, though a large section of the community 
wish m futuie to follow the Sunni law of the 
Hanaft school to which they belong Similaily, 
the Sunni Bohoras [q v ] of northern Gudjarat 
follow^ Hindu law in matters of inheritance and 
succession The l^^odjas [q. v.] in the Bombay 
Presidency follow Hindu custom in refusing to 
females any share in their father’s estate, and 
generally appeal to Hindu law or custom in regard 
to all questions of inheritance and succession; the 
right of divorce is limited by the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of the djama'at (or, assembly 
of the community) according to the custom of the 
sect. The Mappiilas [q v.] in North Malabar fol- 
low the Marumakkatt2yam (i e. descent through 
sister’s children) system of inheritance, according 
to which property descends through the female 
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line and sons have no claim to a share of their 
father’s property or to maintenance therefrom; 
they ordinarily follow the custom of holding family 
property undivided, as the joint property of all 
the descendants of a common ancestress, in the 
female line only, each member of the joint family 
being entitled to maintenance fiom the property 
so held; but some Mappillas, while following the 
MarumakkattSyam system in reference to the joint 
family property, are governed by Muhammadan 
law in regard to the self-acquisition of individual 
members of the family. 

B tb Itograp hy , Syed x\meer Ah, Makom- 
medan Law (Calcutta, 1892 — 1894); Abdur 
Rahim, The Principles of Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence 1911), Sii Roland K Wilson, 

Anglo- Muhammadan Law (London, 1912), Sri- 
pati Roy , Customs and Customary I^aw in 
Bftttsh India (Calcutta, 1911), Punjab Custom- 
ary Lazv^ 24 vols. (Calcutta, Lahore, 1881 — 
1911), W H Rattigan, Digest of Civil Lazo 
for the Punjab^ yih ed (London, 1909), I.ewis 
Moore, Malabar Law and Custom (Madias, 1905). 

Admi nistration. 

The early Muhammadan conquest of India was 
more of the natuie of a military occupation than 
an actual appropriation of the soil of the country 
The invaders weie comparatively few m number, 
and were constantly engaged in fighting in order 
to make their position secure, they were content 
to receive tribute from the Hindu princes who 
submitted to the new rule, without inteifeimg in 
the inteinal goveinment of their dominions, in the 
parts of the country under the more immediate 
rule of the conquerors, the native revenue officers 
were not displaced and collected the revenue much 
as before But as Muhammadan power became 
consolidated and more Muhammadans settled m 
the country, the internal management of the pro- 
vinces came to be tiken under the direct control 
of the imperial power, and the Hindu Radjas 
tended to become revenue officials, and both the 
RadjJs and their former nobles sank to the posi- 
tion of landlords paying levenue to the govern- 
ment At the same time there was a tendency foi 
the goveinment to enhance the amount of its 
demand, accoiding to Hindu law the proper share 
of the king was one-sixth of the produce of the 
soil, but under Muhammadan rule attempts weie 
made to exact more, and ^Ala^ al-Din (1296 — 
X316) at one time claimed as much as a half. 'Bhe 
chief source of le venue was this share in the pro- 
duce of the soil, supplemented by the djizya [q v ], 
which in India was a poll-tax paid by the Hin- 
dus; but the latter tax was 11 regularly levied, and 
was abolished by Akbar, while Awrang^eb’s at- 
tempt to re-impose it brought about a rebellion; 
a number of petty cesses were also imposed, often 
of a very oppressive character (Elliot* Dowson, iii. 
182, 377) According to the Muhammadan system 
all land assessed for revenue was divided into the 
hlpaB^a lands paying revenue direct to the royal 
treasury, and the djagir lands, the revenue of 
whi^fc was assigned to individuals, e. g. ministers, 
courtiers, and especially military commanders, who 
took the revenues for their own support or that 
of a military force which they were bound to 
maintain. The originally only a life- 

grant and reverted to the State on the death of 
the grantee, and the djSgtrdSr was not allowed 


to take more than the sum assigned to him, a( 
cording to the terms of his sanad^ and if mor 
came into his hands, he had to account for th 
surplus to the State treasury. But such djSgli 
tended to become hereditary, especially when th 
central government was weak, and the grantin 
of a new sanad to the incoming heir became 
matter of form, or no fresh sanad was granted i 
all and the djSgIrdSr came to be looked upon 2 
a proprietor of the land and could do much i 
he pleased Attempts were made at times to reduc 
the system of land tenure and assessment to orde 
the most successful being that connected with th 
name of Akbar [q v ], who entrusted his financ 
minister, Todar Mall, with the task of re-organisin 
the revenue system, the object of the new systei 
was to substitute a money-revenue at a fixed rat 
for a revenue in kind vaiying with the crop j. 
fixed standard of mensuration, the bigha [q. v. 
was adopted, the laud was surveyed, and th 
average yield wa^* computated by ascertaining th 
actual pioduce for a number of years, the shai 
of the government was fixed as one-third of th 
average produce, payable in money (unless th 
cultivator choose to continue to pay in kind 
Tsdar Mall commenced the survey in 1 57 1, bi 
the new assessment was never successfully extende 
to all parts of the empire, and considerable change 
were introduced by later rulers, but Akbar’s land 
revenue system is the basis of that found in Indi 
at the present day Akbar further organised th 
administiation by dividing his empire into i 
subd'% or provinces, sub-divided into sarkaP^ an* 
these again into paiganah^^ this arrangement se 
cured a centralisation of government and wit] 
some slight changes lasted throughout the perio( 
of Muh.ammadan lule 

Bibliography A'ln-t Akbarl , Fifth Ri 
po 7 1 of the Select Committee of the House o 
Commons on the affairs of the Hon, East Indt 
Company (London, 1812), A Phillips, The Laz 
relating to the Land Tenures of flower Benge 
(Calcutta, 1876), B H Baden-Powell, Zam 
Systems of British India^ vol 1. (Oxford, 1892) 
F W Ihomas, The Mutual Influence of Mt 
hamrnadans and Hindus^ chap. i. (Cambridgi 
1892), Edward Thomas, The Revenue Resourci 
of the Mughal Empire tn Indta^ from A, L 
^S 9 S to A D ijoy (London, 1871), Jadunat 
Sarkar, The India of Aurangzib (Calcutta 1901 
For detailed accounts of the military organisj 
tion, see P Horn, Das Hcer- und Krtegswest 
der Grossmoghuls (Leiden, 1S94); W. Irvin* 
The Army of the Indian Moghuls (with fu 
bibliography) (London, 1903) 

5. Religion. 

a. Sects The majority of the Indian Muslim 
are Sunnis [q. v ], and owing to the high Iev< 
of theological Icaining maintained by the HilamS 
for centuries and the close relations kept up wit 
centres of religious life and thought in other part 
of the Muslim world, there has always been 
large body of orthodox opimon and practice amon 
the Indian Sunnis, and these have not differe 
maten2illy from similar manifestations in oth< 
Muslim lands. The Shi^ahs [q v ] have alway 
been in a numerical minority in India, uuder th 
rule of the Shf^ah sultSns of BidjfipOr [q. v.] an 
Golkonda [q v ], and later under that of the King 
of Oudh [q. V.], the NawwSbs of MurshidSba 
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{q. V ] and such of the Nawwabs of Rampur as 
became Shi^ah, they enjoyed the favoui of the 
ruling power, but under Sunni rule, they weie 
often exposed to persecution and accoidlngly prac- 
tised taktya [q* v ] , i. e concealment of their 
distinctive doctiines The Shi^ahs in India form 
less than lo pei cent of the total Muslim popu- 
lation and aie mainly of Persian oi Turk! descent, 
with the exception of the converts of Hindu ongm, 
belonging especially to the Ismahli sections of the 
BOhoras and Khojas [ip v] Since 1907, the 
^i^ahs have held an annual gatheimg, called the 
All-lndia Shfah Conference. 

The expectation of the coming of the Imam 
Mahdi [q. v ] has given rise to various leligions 
movements thioughout the ^^hole of the Muslim 
world, such manifestations as found in India will 
be found described undei the separate ai tides 
MaHDAWI (GHATRMAHDAWI), NUlvlAWT, NCr- 
bakhshI and Roshani 

Of the sects that have arisen through the in- 
fluence of Plindiiism, some account is given 111 
§ 5 (r) below Among the modern scdainn de- 
velopments, the most impoitant are tlie Wahhabi 
[q. V.], the Ahmadiyah [q v ] , and the Ahl-i 
Kur'an The Wahhabi doctrines were introduced 
into India early 111 the 19’^‘ century by Suyid 
Ahmad [(j v] and SharFat Allah [v art lAKAhin], 
who initiated entire!) independent movements, the 
Wahhabis usually denominate themselves either 
Ahl-i Iladlth (people of the tradition), as accepting 
the Hadlth [q v] but rejecting the glosses of com- 
mentators and the foui tiaditionaiy schools oflegil 
interpretation, 01 Muwahhid (Unitarian) a^ op- 
posing all practices that obscure the lecognition 
of the Unity of God, such a^ pia)ei'> to Muhani- 
mad and the saints, visits to their tombs, etc , or 
Rafi’^-yadain, because of then practice of raising 
the hands to the ears while praying 1 he \hl-i 
Kur'an, a small sect founded in 1902 liy ^ Mm 
Allah Cakralawi, go still further than the Wah- 
habis in their rejection of all traditionary lluology 
and accept the KuUan alone as their guide in 
matters of faith and practice they have devised 
a new' form of prayer and do not lepeat tithei 
the Adhan [q v ] or piayers foi the dead 'I he 
Necari, the followers of the rationalising theology 
of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, cannot rightly be 
described as a sect, noi aie their small nurnlieis 
as shown in Census Reports indicative of the 
w'lde-spread influeme of this leformei on the theo- 
logical opinions of his co-religionists , they arc 
rather representative of a current of thoiiglit that 
IS profoundly influencing the attitude of mind 
towards Islam of the younger generation of Indian 
Musulmans The Nccarl, like the Ghair-mukallid, 
forms no ecclesiastical organisation, but shares in 
the revolt against takhd [q v ], (01, the blind ac- 
ceptance of religious authority), which has been 
described as ^the one movement in the Sunni 
Church which contains the greatest promise” (Syed 
Ameer AIi, The Spuit of Islam^ London 1896, 
p 521-522). 

b Religious or dels. Abu d-Fadl (^^7//-/ y/Xr- 
bari^ 1 209-210, Trans, 111 354) enumeiates 14 reli- 
gious orders, — all of the Sunni sect. 1 hose that have 
exercised the greatest influence o\er the idigious life 
of India are the ^ishtl, the SuhrawardI, the Kadiri, 
the Sattari and the Na^tshbandi The C 1 sh 1 1 older 
(founded by Khwadja Abu Ahmad Abdal Cishti, 
ob 966) was introduced into India by Khwadja 


al-Dln Cihlitp who was bom in Sistan but 
came to India and settled in Adjmii, where he 
died m 1236 [s. cisiiil] 5 his tomb attracts to Adjmir 
thousands of pilgrims every year and is veneiated by 
Hindus and Musulm5ns alike {Jourtml of Ifidtan 
Art^ vol. Ill p 8). He counts among his successors 
some of the most famous saints in India IMiwadja 
Kuth al-Dm Bilditiyar KaU, who was born in 
haighana, but after a wandering life spent m 
visiting vaitous eminent saints, passed his last 
yearb in intimate fiicndship with MiFin al-Din 
feditl and died in the same yeai as his spiiitual 
teacher and friend, he is buried neai the KuU) 
MinSi at Dihli, — Shaikh harid al-DTn Shakar- 
gandj (ob 1265), whose tomb is at Pakpattan, 
w'heie an enormous fair is lield evciy yeai, and 
the object of evciy pilgrim, whcthei Hindu 01 
Muhammadan, is to get through the narrow gate 
of the shiiiic on the afternoon or niglit of the 
Muhaiiam (M. A Macauliffc, The Sikh Kill' 
VI 359 sqq.')^ — he had two illustrious 
disciples, one Kntb-i Abdal Siiaikh 'Ah b. Ahmad 
Sabir (ob 1 291), whose tomb is neai Ruiki (his 
followcis aic knou'Q as Sabii Uishtis), and the 
other, moie lamous, Ni/am al-l)In Awliya’ (his 
leal name was Muhammad b AlimacI b Daniyal 
al-P>ukJiaii), (boin at B.ida’uii m 1238), wflio was 
nominated by Farid al-Din as his kjralila, or 
successoi, when he was only 20 years old, and 
died in 1325, some of the most distinguished 
of his contcinpoianes weie numlrcicd among his 
S[)intual pupils, including the jrocts, Amir Khus- 
i iw and Amu Ilrsan Dihlawi, the histunan, Diya,’ 
al-l)in Baiairl, and a number of othcis (hor a 
libt of these, see the biography of tire saint, 
entitled MatlTih al-Tahbin liy Muhammad Btllak). 
His tomb in the outskuts of Dihli is surioimded 
by tlie giaves of his lollowtis and admirers 
and IS much frequented by pilgrims His Uia- 
lifa was Nasii al-Din Muhammad (or Malrmtrd) 
( iragli [s. f IRA Ml DiUiI], w'ho became his pupil 
at the age of 40 and died in 1356, his tomb 
at Dihli is still a place of pilgiimage. The re- 
nown of tliesc saints led to a wide extension of 
the ("ishtl ordei, Imt it is not possible to mention 
more tlian two of the lalei saints, c g Shaikjjl 
Silirn ( ishti (oh 1572), in whose house the 
cmpeior Djahangir [([ v] \Aas born, and Khwa- 
dji Nur Muhammad (ob 1791), known as Kib- 
la-i ^Alam, who brought about a revival of the 
CishtI oidei in the Pandjdb and Smdh (Foi further 
details see the histones of the ishti order, c g 
\(UvZitP al~ A/noai by Muhammad Akiam al-Baia- 
sawl, and the w'oik-. (] noted therein, and Siyaj 
al-ZAtifln l>y Hamid b kadi Allah Djamali). The 
Suhiaw'ardi order, which takes its name from 
Sli ihab al-Din SuJirawaidi (ob. 1234), was intio- 
duced into India by Bahii' al-Dm Zakariya, who 
was boin at Multan but travelled to Baghdad, 
where he became the spiiitual pupil of Sliihab 
al-Din SuhrawardI, he died at Multan in 1266 
and his tomb, said to have been built by the 
saint himself, is one of the few examples of the 
architecture of this peiiod in India One of las 
disciples was Saiyid Djalal al-Din Sur kh -pdsh, the 
first of this order to come to India fiom Bukhara, 
where he was born in 1 199, after many wandei- 
ings he settled in Ueh, where he died in 1291, 
he IS the ancestor of generations of saints, some 
of whom were active and successful propagandists 

of Islam. His khalifa was his giandson, Saiyid 
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jQjalal b Ahmad Kabir, commonly known as 
MakhdUm-i DjahSmyan (ob. 1384), who is said 
to have made the pilgrimage to Mecca 36 times 
and to have pei formed innumerable miracles One 
of Makhdum-i I)jahaniyari’s grandsons, Abu Mu- 
hammad _^Abd Allah, known as Biuhaii al-Dm 
Kutb-i ‘^Alam (ob 1453) [q v ], went to (ludjaiat, 
wheie his tomb is still a place of pilgiimage at 
Batuwa {^A 7 chaeological ^utvey of lVi^tet 7 t 
vol. vii_ p 60 sc/rj.)^ Ins son, haiyid Muhammad 
^ah ‘’Alain (ob 1475) became still more famous 
and played an important pait in the political and 
icligious life of his lime , his tv)ml) at RasUlabad, 
ncai Alimadabad, is a beautiful example of the 
style of architecture chaiaetenstic of this district 
(id, vol viii p 15 S(/!/ ) The Kadirl oidei 
derives its name fioni ‘^Abd al-Kadii al-l)jili [ij v ], 
wdio IS levtieiiccd tliioughout India as Pii Dast- 
gir, riian-i Pir, etc, his festivil being widely 
eelcbiated on the il'h uf Rabf al-akliii dhis 
order was intiodiieed into India by one of Ins 
descendants, baiyid Muhammad, know n as Pan- ' 
dagi Muhammad (diawlh, who settled m Ueh in 
1482 and died thcic m 1517, he was the x>iogcn- ' 
itor of a uumbei of saints and mu lelc-woikcis, 
and his descendants have remained in k eh to the • 
present day {Gazt ttci t of the Juihaioalpin Stah^ ' 
pp 164 — 166, 301 (lahoie 1908)) The Kadiii 
saints aie too nmiieious to tnumercate here, but 
mention must be made of Shaikh Mu Muhammad, j 
known as Miyin Mir, the spiritual lueceptoi of 
Dara Slnkdli [q v.], who wiute a life of the sunt, 
tntitled ^akuiat 1 a'//)a 7 ’, lie (lied 111 I ahoi m 
1635 and his tomb is still vcnciatcd theic The 
Sh attiri order give sevci d gi eat saints to 1 ndi i, 
e g Muhammad (diawMh, who numbeud imong 
his sjuntual pupils the empeioi Humayun, he 
died in 1562 ind was buiied .U (iwaliyai in a 
magnihccnt tomb erected b> the einpeior Akbai 
(Saiyid haill Allah, Mujiali > (.JPawthlya^ llis 
dibciplc, Wadjih il-I)iu (ludj.uati (ob 1589), a 
man of great Ijarning, is liuucd it Ahmadabrid 
{yl) thacologtial Sin i’cy of IVts/ii/i India ^ viu 
53), and aiiolhci saint of the same oidci, known 
^is Shah Pli (ob 1632) it Mliath in a torn!) built 
by Nui Ojahan, wife of the empeior k^J'^hangii 
The intiothietion of the N i !> sh b 1 n d i o i d e i into 

India lb usuall) ittiibuted to Sbaikh Ahmad al- 
rarilki al-Siilundi (ob 1625), (loi liis lettcis, see 
Ethe, Cat J\/ \ J/SS /ndia n'^ l8qi), 

this Older his not en)o)cd the same degiee of 
popularity as those above mentioned, but tluie 
has lecently been a revival of it iii the* Pandjab 
and Kashniii (v Manalib al-^\uiai ^5 2) 

'To the wodc-spiead innuen«.c of these oulcis it is 
laigcly due that Siifiisiii has generally been le- 
gaided 111 India as eoinpalible with orthodoxy. 
Muhammad h hadl Allah, of Burhaiqiur (ob 1620), 
wiote a eommcntiiy on nl-Tiihfa al-niin i>ala ila 
d-jVabi^ to pi (JVC that the doctiincs of the Sufis 
were in accoid with the teaching of the Kur'an 
and the Sunna 

In addition to the ibove so-stylcd bd-^aia^ 
orders, the mcmbcis of which obscivc the customaiv 
ordinances of Islam as to prayer, fasting, etc., theie 
are eeitain niegulai (01 hl-diata ') oideis, pecuhai 
to India, which arc looked upon with disfavour 
by the orthodox, their adhcients arc almost 
entirely confined to uneducated poisons of the 
lowei classes Among ’’these arc the Madaiis, 
who aie follovveis of Zinda Shah Madar, a 


legendary personage said by some to have h 
a converted Jew (born at Aleppo in the i 
cent ), who settled in India and expelled a dem 
named Makan Deo, fiom the spot (Makan^ 
where his own shrine is now venerated, accord 
to other accounts, he was a disciple of Sh a 
Muhammad Taifui ^ami and died in 1436. 
fakiib of this sect claim to be immune agai 
flic ind the bites of snakes and scorpions 
devotion to Sliah Madar is widespread, and 
gums resmt to h\s shrine from great distant 
I he Rasul Sh a h 1 s are folio weis of a ceitain Rj 
Shah, of the Alwar State, who in the 18^*^ c< 
IS said to liave received miraculous powers fi 
a saint in Egypt Ihcy rub ashes on their boc 
and faces, and shave the head, moustaches . 
eyebiows, they look upon the drinking of spi 
as a virtue, and the sect is consequently c 
sidcicd to be a disreputable one by orthos 
Muslims In Guj|ijaiat they wander about beggi 
w'lthuiit wives or settled homes but in the I 
djab they are not celibate, being as a 1 
well-to-do eiti/eiis who are nevei seen beggi 
and ^onie arc said to be men of literal y taste 
aie populaily ci edited with a knowdedge of alchei 
( Saints Ihe Muslim saints of India may 
counted by humlieds Several of the more imp 
tant have alieadv been refeircd to in the aceo 
of the religious orcleis, these are histoiieal p 
soniges of whom some iccord lemains, and th 
aic minv nu)re like them But othcis arc htstor 
pel sons wdiuse ulelltlt^ has become overlaid w 
a mass of legend, in wdiicli the recoid of hist 
is almost entneh obseiiied, c g Gha/T Mr 
[q V ], Sakhi Smwai [ij v ], etc Others au^ pui 
legendary, as Kliaadja Khidr [(j v ], Piaba Ra 
(v Iloiovit/, ‘^f'lnnal of tJu Panjab IJiiton 
SiLUt)^ 1! n'» 2), Sjiaikh Sadip etc 'Ihe proc 
of t anonisatioi still go(.s on, and new saints 
from time to time added to the calendar, e. g 
Mbiihiii (in iitngal) a Muhammadan Pir, nan 
Patiiki Si’in (ob. between i86o and 1870) 
credited with miiaculous powers and his aid 
inxokcd especially by litigants Besides the m 
miiaclcs ascribed to these saints in their life-ti 
they are slid Ixlieved to be able to work w^om 
foi those who invoke their aid, miraculous ci 
j especially are said to be wi ought at their ton 
and (hddlcss women pi ay to them for ofTspr 
and litigants foi success m the law^-courts 
beneficent activity of otheis has a moic restric 
icfcience, e g Kliwadja Khidi, Milumiyar 
Pii Badi aic the patron saints of boatmen 
siilois, Sjci 'Miah (of Multan) of jjerseeuled lov 
"^iih Daw la takes mic 1 (^cephalic children undci 
piotection, etc Many of these saints aie kiu 
as Pits, a title of honour applied not only to 
famous histoin il saints above-mentioned but . 
to living sijiiitual i^recciJlois , wdio guide tl 
discijjles (///;///</) in the practices uf the dev 
life, — not only to the saints whose shrines 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from distant p*i 
but also to those obsciue individiiils whose toi 
ate to be found by hundieds m the bye-lanci 
a town 01 the outskirts of i village and ei 
only^ a local rex>ulation hor the lebgious moven 
eondemnatoiy of the worship of saints, see 
art KARAMAT VLl and vvahharI. 

B lb 1 1 o g t a p b y Besides the w'oiks alre 
mentioned, sec G\bd nl-IIakk b Saif al-I)in 
Dihlawl, Akhbdi aPAUiydr^ Dara SJii^bh, 
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nat al^Awhy^\ Qiulam ^Ali Azad al-Bilgrim!, 
Raw^at aUAwlty"^ ^ Muhammad Amfin, Saflnat 
al- Arif%n\ HSmid b. Fa 41 Alladi, Siyar al-ArU 
ftn\ Abu ’1-Fadl, A^Jn-t Akbari (Trans., vol. 
iu.)5 Finshta, Gnl$h.^n-t Ibr'dhimt^ MakSla 12^ 
Qhulam Sarwar, Khazmat al-A^fiyci^ (I.ucknow 
1873)5 Afsos, Mahfil (Cal- 

cutta 1808); R. C. Temple, The Legends of 
the Panjhb (Bombay 1884 — 1901). 
d. Festivals. The chief festivals of the Mus- 
lim year are 'Id al-Adha [q v ], (vulgarly known 
as ^Id-t ^tiha or bakra-Hd or even ^tf^/'Jr/(“the cow 
festival^)), celebrated on the tenth day of Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja, and 'Id al-Fitr [q. v.], at the end of 
the fast of Ramadan. These are the only festivals 
recognised by the strictly oithodox, but there 
are several others that are commonly observed 
throughout India, e g sJkcib-i hat at (“the night of 
the decree”), the 14‘h day of ^a'ban, God* is 
beheved to registei on this night the deeds and 
fortunes of men during the coming year, it is 
celebrated by the vulgar by letting off fiie works, 
while the pious spend this night or the eve of 
the festival in prayer for deceased relatives , barah- 
wafat^ the 12th day of Rabi' al-awwal, in com- 
memoration of the death of Muhammad, or in 
some parts, the day of his birth (mawlid al-nabi) 
IS observed on this date; akkit-t lahar-^amha^ 
the last Wednesday of the month of Safar, the 
day on which Muhammad obtained some mitigation 
of his fatal illness and bathed for the last time 
The first ten days of the month of Muharram 
[q. V.] are observed as days of mourning for the 
death of Husain [q v.] by Shi'ahs pre-eminently, 
but the day is observed as a popular festival 
in most cities with a Muhammadan population, 
and Hindus also often take an active part in the 
celebrations; in the GwahySr State the Maharaja 
provides a tfziya [q. v ], and the expenses of the 
festival are defrayed from the state revenue (v 
J. C. Oman, The Brahmans^ Thetsts and Muslims 
of India (London, 1907), Part 111. chap 1.) In 
honour of the more famous saints, a celebration, 
called Wr [q v.], is held on the anniversary of 
his death, when a large concourse of persons visits 
his tomb; prayers are recited, the Kurban is read, 
ofiferings are made to the guardians of the tomb, 
and alms are distributed to the poor 

Bib Itogr ap h y' Kazim 'All Djawgin, Bar ah- 
mdsd^ (Calcutta, 1812), Dja'far Sharif, Qanoon-e~ 
Islam^ translated by G A. Herklots, chap xv- 
xxvi; Mrs. Meer Hassan All, Mussulmauns of 
India^ i. chap. 2 — 4, ii, E. Sell, The Faith 
of IslUm^ chap vi., 3^d ed. (London, 1907). 
e. Relations with Hinduism, The M:uslim 
conquerors of India for the most part showed little 
regard for the Hindu religion, but plundered and 
destroyed Hindu temples in large numbers without 
compunction But the Arabs in Smd spared the 
temples in the towns that submitted to them, and the 
fact that Awrangzeb found so many temples left for 
him to destroy bears testimony to the limits that 
his predecessors put on their iconoclastic zeal. 
For the most part the Muslims in India have 
been either hostile or indifferent to Hinduism, and 
throughout the whole Muhammadan period it is 
not possible to find another work showing the 
same scientific interest in this faith or the same 
profound knowledge of its literature as the India 
of al-Birftol [q. v.], the contemporary of Maljmad 
of Gh^izni. More than five centuries elapsed be^ 


fore Akbar’s desire to learn the Hindu doctrines 
caused him to have the MahUbhdrata^ the RUmU'- 
yana and the other Hindu scuptures translated 
into Persian, and his friend, Faizi, compiled for 
his instiuction a treatise on the VedUnta philoso- 
phy. Akbar allowed his Hindu wives to have the 
ceremonies of thcii religion performed in the royal 
palace, and under their influence and that of the 
Biahmans whose society he cultivated, he adopted 
several Hindu practices, e. g he abstained from 
the eating of beef, and on certain festivals he 
wore the Brahmanical cord and had his foiehead 
maiked like a Hindu sectary JDjahangTr had none 
of the religious eainestness of his father, but he 
kept up the Hindu customs that Akbar had adopted 
and observed such Hindu festivals as the DiwMi, 
or feast of lights, and on Siva-iatri, (or ^)iva’s 
night), would invite Hindu yogis to the palace and 
eat and drink with them A moie earnest and 
sympathetic student of Hindu thought was Djahan- 
gir’s grandson, Dai a Shikoh [q v.], who dili- 
gently cultivated the society of Hindu yogis, and 
as a result of this intei course (he tells us) came 
to the conclusion that the diveigence between the 
doctrines of the Hindu pantheists aud those of 
the Muslim Sufis was meiely verbal, with the ob- 
ject of reconciling the two systems, he Wrote his 
Madjma^ al-Bahratn ^ he also translated, or had 
translated for him, into Persian, several works of 
Hindu metaphysics, including the Upamshads (under 
the title Stn-i Akbar). The large number of such 
translations from Sanskrit and Plindi into Per- 
sian, that ^\ere made from time to time (see, 
Eth6, Cat. Pers. MSS. I. 0 , n®. 1928 ry. , 
Gtundr der iran. Phtlologic.^ ii. 35 ^ — 7 )i hears 
evidence to the interest which many Muham- 
madans took in the beliefs of their Hindu fellow- 
subjects, and in mysticism especially they found 
a common basis for religious thought. Muslim 
saints numbered many Hindus among their disci- 
ples, and thousands of Hindus still worship at 
their tombs, on the other hand Hindu ascetics, 
though less rarely, numbeied some Muhammadans 
among their spiritual pupils Instances are not 
unknown of friendschip between saints of the rival 
creeds, e g at Girot (in the PanjJjSb) the tombs 
of two ascetics, Djamall Sultan and Dial Bhavan, 
who lived ID close amity during the early part of 
the 19^^ cent , stand close to one another and are 
reverenced by Hindus and Mohammadans alike. 
(BhawanI Das, ^ivan Caritra ^ribhagat DiUl 
BhUvandjl (Lahnr, 1900)). B2wa Fattu 170b), 
a Muslim saint whose tomb is at RSnltal (in the 
Kangra District), received the gift of prophecy 
by the blessing of a Hindu sajnt, S 5 dhi Guru 
GiilSb Singh. On the other hand BSbS §hahana, 
a Hindu saint whose cult is observed in the jQjhang 
District, IS said to have been the llld. or spiri- 
tual disciple of a Muslim fakir who changed the 
original name, Mihra, of his Hindu follower into 
Mihr ShSh. With a still more remarkable libera- 
lity, some Muslim theologians have admitted into 
their system the gods of the Hindu pantheon, on 
the ground that the Kurban (xiii. 8; xvi. 38) 
teaches that God has sent a prophet to every nation, 
to guide U mto the truth , thus (to give one instance 
only, from modern literature,) one of the present 
guardians of the shrine of Ni?am al-Din AwliyS^, 
— himself a descendant of this saint, — maintains 
that the life and teachings of Rama, Krishna and 
Buddha clearly show that they are the prophets 
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referred to in the IfurSn^ though no express men- 
tion IS made there of India; for it cannot be 
suj^posed that God would have made so vast a 
country an exception to the operation of His ge- 
neral rule. (Hasan Nizami, HtndUstUn kl dd pai~ 
j^ambar R'dim o Krishan^ salam Allahi ^alathtmU^ 
p. 3 (Lahore, 1325 H.)). The Muhammadan poets 
of Bengal went still further in their lecognition 
of Hindu theology, e. g. ^AlSol {jlor, 171^^ cent.) 
sang the praises of Siva, and Mirza Husain ^All 
composed hymns in honour of the goddess Kali. 
(Dinesh Candra Sen, History of Bengali Language 
and Literatuf pp 626, 793 (Calcutta, 1911)). 

Owing to the fact that the Muslims in India 
have lived foi centuries in close contact with 
Hindus and are themselves to a large extent des- 
cended fiom Hindu converts, it is not surpiising 
that Islam in India presents certain characteristics 
peculiar to this countiy. The process of convei- 
sion was often incomplete, and the converts, ill- 
instructed in then new faith, cained with them 
many of their old beliefs and practices. The sa- 
cred sites of the eailier faith continued under a 
changed name to be frequented by pious persons, 
this has happened in the case of Buddhist shrines 
in the Gandhara country, and to an enoimous 
extent in Kashmir, where a Muhammadan ztyarat 
frequently marks the site of a Hindu tlrtha^ it 
is then often stated to be the tomb of a saint, 
e. g the tomb of Kamadin Sahib, a popular place 
of pilgrimage for Muhammadans m Kashmii, has 
been identified with an ancient Hindu temple 
built by Bhima ^)ahi, the last Hindu king of 
Kabul (ob 1026), the saint is now said to have 
been a Hindu ascetic, and to have borne the name 
of Bhuma Sadhi, before his conversion to Islam 
{^Kalhand's Rajatarangtnl ^ tianslatcd by M. A 
Stem, 1 249 (Westminster, 1900); A Foucher, 

Notes sur la gioc^p aphte aficienne dtt Gandhara 
Bulletin de VEtole Frangaise Ext) hne^Oi lent^ 
1 333 (Hanoi, 1901)). Such survivals from 
Hinduism are more marked m villages and coun- 
try districts^', i emote fiom the influence of the 
‘^ulama^, here the Musulmans still continue to 
worship the tutelaiy godlings of the village, join 
in Hindu festivals and employ Brahmans at their 
mariiage ceremonies. (Foi details see Transactions 
of the Third International Congress for thi History 
of Religions^ 1. 314 sqq'). This close associa- 
tion with Hindus has also led to the foimation 
of some mixed sects, which attempt to bring about 
a reconciliation between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans; among these aie the Pirzadas, a sect founded 
by Muhammed Shah Dulla (about the middle of 
the cent.), whose tomb is at BahUdurpui (m 
the Central Piovinces), he compiled a book con- 
taining a selection of passages from both the 
Hindu and Muslim scriptuies and adopted as a 
supreme deity the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, 
which is to come and is known in the sect as 
Nishkalankl, “the sinless one”. The HusainT Brah- 
mans call themselves followers of the Atharva 
Veda, but ask for alms in the name of Husain, 
they adopt such of the doctrines of Islfim as are 
not contrary to Hindu teachings , and observe 
Muslim customs, even keeping the fast of Rama- 
dan, and have a special devotion to the saint, 
Mu'in al-Din CiahtI of Adjmlr; the men dress 
like Musalmftns , the women like Hindus. The 
KartfibhadiSs, the members of a sect (founded in 
Bengal in the l8tb cent*), who call their creed the 


Satya Dharma (true /aith% include both Jr 
dus and Musulmans, and m this sect a Muhi 
madan may even become the spiritual guide c 
Brahman. The SandjSgIs, the I^adupetias and 
l.albegis are similar sects on the borderland 
tween Hinduism and IslSm. A like syncrel 
shows itself in the teaching of NSnak, the four 
of the Sikh religion (see T. P. Hughes, JDu 
nary of Islam^ art. Stkhtsm\ and would seen 
have oiiginated the woiship of the PanC Pir [q. 
Such an approximation is sometimes indicativi 
the incompleteness of the process of convers 
as in the case of the MalkanSs in Ag^a and 
adjoining districts, who are converts to IsliSlm 
aie reluctant to describe themselves as Musulmi 
their names are Hindu and they use the sal 
tion Ram Ram ^ they mostly worship in Hi 
temples, but sometimes frequent a mosque, p 
tise circumcision and bury their dead. Such im 
feet conveision has rendeied possible the rei 
return to Hinduism of the descendants of s 
converts. In l8^, about 160 families of W 
Kunbis, whose ancestois were converted in 
15th cent, by Imam Shah [q. v ] of Pirana, for 
themselves into a separate caste, calling th 
selves Vaishnava Matias, gave up all Muham 
dan customs, employed Brahman priests and 
fused to eat with their Muhammadan breth 
the Pirana Matias. The Arya Samadj has t 
veiy active in the work of re-conversion, and 
of the societies affiliated to it, called the Rad, 
iuddhi babha, having foi its chief object the 
conversion of Muhammadan RadjpHts to Hindui 
claims to have conveited to the beliefs of 
Arya Samadj as many as 1052 of such Rftdj] 
in the three years, 1907 to 1910. This cha 
has been facilitated by the fact that mtermarrj 
with Hindus has been common (esp among 
C’awhans in the Eastern Pandjab) and the tr 
bond with Hindu sections of the tribe has alv 
been stionger than any difference of religion. 

6 Liteiature. Muslim India has always 
seived a leained tradition and the study of Ar 
has been diligently pursued by the '^ulamS^, 
their literal y activity in this language has 1 
largely confined to commentaries, — on the Kui 
and Hadith, on the w'orks of fikh, grammar, 
tone, etc., commonly read by students Among 
commentaries on the KurSn, mention may 
made of Faizi's [q. v ] tdur de force entitled 
wdtL ahlhamy in which all letters with diac 
cal points were avoided 'Abd al-HakIm al-S 
kSti was an industrious commentator, who enj< 
the patronage of the erapeior ShShdjahan. Mff 
Allah al-Bihari (ob 1707) [q. v.] compile* 
treatice on jurisprudence, al-Musallam^ and 
other on logic, Sulla m aNUliim^ which became 
vourite text-books, and generations of comments 
wiote glosses upon them. Another industi 
commentator wsis Bahr al-^Ulum (ob. 1810), [q 
An important contribution to legal literature 
al-Fatdwa allAlam^trt^ a collection of legal 
mons by Hanaf! jurists, compiled by Shaikh N] 
and others in the reign of the emperor Awrang 
The gi eater part of the histoiical and mys 
literature of Muslim India was written in Per 
but among Arabic writings mention may be n 
of Tu^fat aLMu^ahtdin^ an account of the 
hammadans of Malabar, by ^aikh Zain al- 
(ed. D. Lopes, Lisboa, 1898), and aBDx<m 
aLUflmsiyah by Muhammad Qhawjyh v.]* 
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bliography* Biockelmann, Gcsch, d, arab, Litte^ and other educational establishments, and scholar- 
ratur ^ ii. 219 sqq.^ 415 sqq.^ 503 sq^\ Siddf^ ships granted to Muhammadan students The total 
Hasan, Ithaf al-Nubald^ ^ Catalogues of Libra- number of Muhammadan pupils undei instruction 
nes in India, e g. Nizam’s Library [Haidai- in all classes of educational institutions m 1912 
abSd], R5mpur Library, Public Libiary, Banlupui, was i 562000. Of the various leligious communities 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, etc ). But the in India, the Muhammadan on the whole exhibits a 
chief literary language of the Indian Muhamma- gieatei degiee of illiteracy than any othei, with 

dans has been Persian [q. v ], which in modern the exception of the Animistic tubes, only 69 

times has been replaced by Urdfi [q. v ] as a lite- men, and 4 women, per thousand are able to read 

rary medium Works written in the above Ian- and vinte This backwaid condition of the Mu- 

guages have a vogue among educated Muhamma- haminadans generally is laigely due to the low 
dans thioughout the whole peninsula, but there level of education in the paits of the countiy 
IS also a considerable liteiatuie, consisting mainly (e g the North-West of India and Eastein Bengal), 
of didactic and religious writings, translations, where they aie chiefly to be found In the ancient 
poetry and romances, in many of the provincial centies of Muslim civilisation, their level of edu- 
vernaculais, e. g Bengali, Cudjarati, Hindi, Pandj- cition is as high or even highei than that of the 
abl, Pushtu, Sindhl, I'amil, etc. (v sepai ate articles) Hindus, and the numbei of Muhammadans at- 
7, Education During the Muhammadan tending the Universities is yearly on the m- 
period, the condition of learning was apt to vaiy crease 

with the good-will of the sovereign, but fiom the Bibliography N N. Law, The Promo- 

earliest period of Muhammadan rule scholais re- tion of Learning dunng Muhammadan Rule 

ceived generous patronage fiom the state Muham- (I ondon, 1916)), (1 W I.eitnei, Htstoiy of In- 

mad CJiDrl founded madrasas in Adjmir immedia- digenous Pdncation in the Punjab (Calcutta, 

tely after the conquest and his general Muham- 1883), Abdul Kanm, Muhammadan Lducation 

mad b Ba kh tyar did the same in Bengal, and the in Bern^al (Calcutta, 1900), Syed Mahmood, 

A Ilntoiy of Pnylish Education m India 
(Aligarh, 1895), Quinquennial Revinvs of the 
P>ogre<!s of Education in India (since 1886) 
difference of a ruler resulting in a corresponding 8 Art Space does not admit of any account 
decay of learning. But private benevolence was l)eing given heie of the vast artistic activity of 
not lacking to supjdcmcnt the geneiositj of pun- the Muhammadans in India, and refeiencc must 
ces, the remains of the vast madras a built by therefore be made to the liteiature on the sub- 
Mahmud Gawan in 1478 — 1479 are still standing ject — Architectuic The architectural mo- 
at Bldar, and that founded by Mahum Aiiagah, numents of Muhammadan India are chiefly mos- 
the nurse of Akbar, in 1561, m the vicmit) of , ques and tombs (in large numbers), and some 
Dihli. From the outset these madt asas weie well , palaces in the chief cities The early conquerors 
provided with learned teachers, and the devasta- made use of materials taken from the Hindu and 
tions of the Mongols caused many scholars to take | I^jain temples etc which they had destroyed, and 
refuge m India, wheie they carried on the tradi- 1 employed Hindu workmen to eiect buildings suited 
tions that had made Muslim learning so famous | to the requirements of Muslim wTjiship In the 
in the West. The largest of these mad) asas were ' great mosques at Adjmir and Old r>iliU, built at 
naturally to be found in the chuf centres of j the beginning of the 13’“ cent, Hindu pillars 
government, and the students trained in them 1 were le-erccted without any alteration, except that 
became teachers in the and mosque-sthools , dissimilar fragments were sometimes put togethei , 

that existed in most Muhammadan Milages up to , while on the gieat gateways of the enclosuics was 
modern times The decay of the Muhammadan j lavished a wx\ilth of ornamentation and of stately 
rule and the consequent loss of patronage led to a ' Anbic insci iptions, which maik out these build- 
declmc in Muslim learning Warren Hastings at- I mgs as among the most iichly decorated examples 
tempted to arrest this decline by establishing a ' of Muhammadan architecture in India. After this 
Madrasa m Calcutta m 1781, but the older t>pe j superb beginning followed a rapid development of 
of education no longer fitted peisons for employ- architectural forms, varying considerably m the 
ment in government service^ with the disappca- ; several independent kingdoms that arose in the 
ranee of Persian as the official language and the diffeient paits of India occupied by the Muham- 
substitution of English in the higher couits, and madan conquerors. Of these local styles as many 
the vernacular language of the various provinces, as thirteen have been enumerated. They vary from 
in the lower courts In 1835 lord William Ben- the stern and massive tombs of the early kings 
tmek, the then Governor-General of India, esta- of Dihli and the grand simplicity of the towering 
Wished the policy of promoting education in the mosques of Djawnpur, to the studied elegance and 
■English language; while this policy was warmly exquisite detail of ornamentation in the buildings 
supported by the Hindus, the Muhammadans al- of AhmadSbad, and the degeneiate tawdnness of 
most entirely held aloof from the English schools Lakhnaw hor some account of the architectural 
and colleges, preferiing a system of learning in monuments m these various localities, the reader 
harmony with their own faith, and thinking that is referred to the articles under the name of each, 
English education induced a spirit of disbelief in e. g. Bldjapui, Dihli, Djawnphr etc., but space 
religion. From time to time the Government of has been found for a separate article on mughal 
I ndia proposed measures for dealing with the archi rEcxuRE, which was not limited to a single 
backward condition of education among the Mu- locality — Bibliography'. Reports and other 
hammadans, and laid down the lines of policy to publications of the Archaeological Survey of India \ 
be pursued in Resolutions of 1871, 1885, 1888, Gustave Le Bon, Les Monuments de VInde{?2cm.^ 
1894, and 1913, and liberal gran ts-m-aid have been 1893); / Fergusson , HtUory of Indian and 
given to colleges, such as that of Aligarh [q. v.]. Eastern Architecture ed. J. Burgess (London, 


example thus set by the early conquerois was 
followed by the majoiity of their successors, though 
instances are not unknow-n of the hostility 01 in- 
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1910) , E. B. Havell, Indian Architecture (Lon- 

don, 1913)5 Imperial Gazetteer of Indta^ vol. ii. 
chap. V (with bibliography) — Painting 
Few examples of Muhammadan painting in India 
before the cent, are known, but under the 

patronage of Akbar and his successors Indian artists 
produced a vast quantity of pictures, sometimes as i 
sepal ate works of art, but mostly as illustrations j 
of manusciipts, the rnathnawi's of Nizami, and ro- 1 
mances both in iDoetry and prose, were frequently | 
illustrated, but the Mughal school of painting ex- 
celled particularly in portraiture, and a laige 
number of vivid and lealistic portraits of the 
monarchs and courtiers of this dynasty has been 
preserved The influences under which these aitists 
worked were partly connected with the school of 
painters that enjoyed the patronage of theTimuiid 
princes, — and painteis who picserved the tra- 
dition of this school weie undoubtedly attracted 
into India, — but to a larger measiue with in- 
digenous Hindu art Euiopean paintings and en- 
gravings weie also sedulously copied and their in- 
fluence can be traced in many pictuies of the 
Mughal school The majority of these pictuics aie 
unsigned, but some bear the names of the ai lists, 

e g. Mir Saiyid Wli, ‘^Abd al-Samad and other 
Musulmans who painted foi Akbar, — Manshi and 
Muhammad Nadu, among the artists pationised 
by Djahangir, etc — B i h h 0 g i a p h y E B 
Ilavcll, Indian Sculpt luc and J\itnting^ Part 11 
(T.ondon, 1908), Vincent A Smith, A Hi dory of 
Fine Alt tn India and Ccvlon^ chap xiv (Oxford, 

1911) , h, R Martin, The Miniatuie Fainting 
and Fainter 1 of Feisia^ India and Turkey^ chap [ 
IX. (London, 1912), A. K. Coomaiaswamy , The 
Arts and Ciaft^ of India and Ciylon (with bi- 
bliogiaphy), (London, 1913) — Calligraphy 
The art of the calligiaphei was held m high 
honoiii m India, as in other paits of the Muham- 
madan world, and many mosques and tombs are 
decorated with insciiptions that reveal a superb 
masteiy of the Arabic sciipt The same skill was 
shown in the copying of manuscripts, bo^h Aiabic 
and Peisian, and monarchs and nobles vied with 
one another 111 their pationagc of expeit calligra- | 
phists Some of these weie attracted to India fiom 
othei countries , e g ‘^Abd al-Samad, known as 
Sh inn Kalam, from ShirSz , who was patronized 
by Ilumayun and Akbai , Mli phalli Allah, who 
W'ent from “^Iiak to the court of Ibiahim 'Add 
Shah II of Bidjlpur (987 — 1035 a. h ), Saiyid i 
‘^Ali Khan, of labiiz, knowm as Ihawahir Rakam, 
whom Aurangzib appointed to teach his sons the 
ait of penmanship. Under the influence of these 
and other masteis in the ait, a long senes of 
native calligiaphists was tiained, who only slowly 
ga\e way befoie the introduction of the pimting j 
press. — B tb It og r a p h y . Epigi aphta Indo-MosU- 1 
tntca (with bibliography) (Calcutta, 1908 sqq ), (^u- j 
lam Muhammad Dihlavi, Tadhktia-i Khushna- ! 
visdn^ ed M. Hidayat Husain (Bibl. Ind.) (Cal- 
cutta, 1910); C. Huart, Lts Calltgt aphes et les Alt- 
niatuiistes de VOnent Musulman (Pans, 1908). — 
Metal-work, Textiles etc. The Jouinal 
of Indian Art and Indu^fty (London, 1886 1 
sgq)^ Sir George C. M. Birdwood, The Indus- \ 
tr%al Arts of India (London, 1880), T, N 
Miikharji, Art- Manufactures of India (Calcutta, , 
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INDIES (Dutch East) comprise the Malaj 
chipelago and the western half of New Guin< 
far as Long. 141°, except for the north coa 
Borneo, which is English, the Philippines, ^ 
belong to the United States, and Portuguese 
Timor These Dutch colonies thus include t 
sands of islands which run from the largest ii 
world such as New Guinea and Borneo to a 
pelagoes of the smallest coial islands. From 
geographical point of view they are divided 
the Great Sunda Islands (Borneo, Sumatra, < 
bes, and Java) with the archipelagoes belon 
to them), Little Sunda Islands (Bali, Loir 
Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Savu, Rotti^ and T 
with the surrounding islands), the Moluccas ( 
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maheira with Temate, Tidore, Makian, and Ba« 
tjan, $ula Islands, Burn, Seran, Ambon, and Banda) 
Sind New-Guinea with the adjoining groups of is- 
lands such as Misol, Waigeu, Batanta, and Sala- 
wati in the west, and Kei, Timor-Laut, and Aru in 
the south-west. The area is about 35031 geogr. 
sq. miles. The whole area of the Dutch East In- 
dies is as large as that of Europe without Cen- 
tral and Northern Russia. 

The conditions of life in this island world are 
very much influenced by its position under the 
equator, between Asia and Australia, and between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans , surrounded by 
warm seas everywhere. The formation and origin 
of the land is also of special importance. The 
form and situation of the larger islands is a 
result of the fold mountains which arise on the 
edge of the area of depression in the Indian 

and Pacific Oceans. One such range on the west 
and south edge of the Archipelago supports the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and the Little Sunda 
Islands ; the chain of mountains which crosses 

Borneo from west to east runs parallel to it. 

Celebes and the eastern islands as far as New 

Guinea show similar systems of folding which 
cross one another, being dependent on these two 
areas. 'Phe relative wealth of the larger islands m 
precious metals and other ores, which, like gold 
and silver, attracted foreign nations in quite eaily 
times, and like tm, which is now an important 
source of revenue to the government and to gieat 
mining companies, is due to the predominance 
of these chains of mountains formed of sedimentary 
and granitic rocks. Other valuable minerals, such 
as petroleum and anthracite, which are exploited on 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, come from the ter- 
tiary strata, which are common in the East Indies. 

Of still greater importance is the volcanic na- 
ture of this chain of mountains, which is most 
marked on the senes of islands from Sumatra to 
Timor and through its weathered eruptive pio- 
ducts causes the unusually great fertility of these 
islands. Besides the very numerous volcanoes, the 
volcanic plateaus in Sumatra and the alluvial 
plains of volcanic origin (Sumatra and Java) are 
among the most highly cultivated and thickly 
populated regions of the East Indies. The island 
of Celebes and the Moluccas are also very volcanic. 

Next to folding of strata and volcanic effects, 
coral has the greatest shaic in the formation of 
mountains m the Archipelago. From the very 
earliest period of the earth, countless coial reefs 
have been formed m these tropical seas in the 
shallows, where there is sufficient oxygen, light 
and temperature (about 22® cent ) and the pro- 
cess is still going on. The growth of the coral 
reefs is caused not only by the coral polypi but 
also by molluscs, chalk algae, diatomeae, and many 
other organisms. The Indian calciferous ranges 
fdrmed by these reefs thus very rarely yield pure 
marble. In the course of time this part of the earth's 
surface has been subjected to great upheavals and 
depressions so that the old coral reefs have either 
been transformed into vast calciferous mountains 
of varying age or, although they could only be 
formed iu the upper regions of the water, are now 
found at a great depth. On all the Great Sunda Is- 
lands one now finds those limestone mountains which 
are marked by infertility as are often also the 
neighbouring plains. The small islands formed of 
coral rock afre also very numerous, which have 


recently become very impoit^nt through the. culti- 
vation of the cocoa-nut palm. The caves washed 
out of the calciferous rocks supply the edible swal- 
lows' (of the Salanga kind) nests eaten by the 
Chinese 

Living coral reefs are found on almost all the 
rocky coasts of the Archipelago and in shallows 
in the high seas. 

The climate of the Indies is a moist tropical 
one and besides being fertile produces a very exu- 
berant vegetation. It rendeis possible the cultiva- 
tion of the most valuable tropical plants such as 
sugai cane, tobacco, spices, indigo, etc. The most 
important factor for agriculture m the tropics is 
the lainfall. Only at isolated places is this less than 
76 inches m the year, the minimum foi the growth 
of tropical foiests The usual fall is 160 — 180 
inches In the north of Central Java as much as 
360 inches a year has been recorded. 

The situation between Asia and Australia causes 
a climate affected by the monsoons, the result of 
which IS that, duiing our summer, dry winds from 
the east and southeast pie vail and, during our 
winter, winds from the west and aoithwest with a 
rainy season predominate, in our spring and autumn 
changing winds form a transition 

The dry monsoon is strongest in the south- 
east. Timoi and the adjoining islands have six or 
more months of drought each year, foi which the 
winds from Australia aie responsible. In the north 
and west this dryness of the wind is more or 
less alleviated by the greater breadth of the sea 
crossed and the vapours which the heat raises 
from it. The Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra thus feel this drought less and are more 
suitable for intensive agncliltuie throughout the 
year Central and Northern Sumatra he outside 
the monsoon area. The characteristic tropical tem- 
perature of about 27® Cent, with only slight va- 
riations in a day or year of + 5^^ prevails only 
in the plains. In western Java at a height of 1800 
feet It IS much lower (23^) and shows greater va- 
riations and thus we have a subtropical climate. 
The cultivation of tea, coffee, Chinese and Euro- 
pean vegetables is possible here In other coun- 
tries the transition vanes more rapidly, for example 
on Borneo These climatic conditions have favoured 
the growth of tropical forests, which must origi- 
nally have covered the Greater Sunda Islands en- 
tirely, till man destroyed them, almost entirely on 
Java, in part on Sumatra, and only to a small 
extent m Borneo. Even at the beginning of our 
era mention is made of the products of the Su- 
matra bush, such as camphor and benzoic. In the 
last 60 years the great demand in Europe for 
products like rubber, guttapercha, rotan etc. has 
resulted in an economic revolution through the 
increased prosperity of the native population on 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

The flora of the southeast on the other hand is of 
a prairie and savannah nature. Sandalwood has from 
ancient times been an important article of export 
here. The flora and fauna of these islands are 
predominantly determined by the proximity of Asia 
in the west and Australia and New Guinea in 
the east. The connections by land between Asia 
and the Great Sunda Islands existed for a long 
time, and Asiatic animals and plants were thus 
able to spread over them. There were also con- 
nections by land with Australia and New Guinea 
in the east, so that their plants and animals are 
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SOW found farther west on the Moluccas, etc. 
These alone have thus become the home of spices 
like nutmegs and cloves. Of Asiatic animals the 
tiger is found on Borneo, Java, and Bali, the ele> 
phani on Sumatra, the tapii on Sumatra and Java, 
monkeys on Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, only one 
kind on Celebes, and none farther east. Wild 
cattle are found in the woods of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo and Bali. On the other hand, the 
Moluccas possess no genuine mammals, but only 
the Australian marsupials, of which two kinds 
are found as far westwards as Celebes. One also 
finds the birds of the east even on this island, 
such as parrots and cockatoos, only the cassowa- 
ries and birds of paradise are not found till far- 
ther east. Thus these two opposite worlds have 
penetiated the archipelago somewhat dispropor- 
tionately. 

Population: The population of the Dutch 
Indies, numbering at present 44 millions belongs, 
with the exception of the Papuans of New Guinea 
and the surrounding region and isolated remnants 
of an earlier Vedda people, like the Toala in 
Celebes, to the Malay-Polynesian race which spread 
from Madagascar to Easter Island and from South 
Japan to Java The archipelagoes between Celebes 
and New Guinea with the eastern Little Sunda 
Islands are inhabited by a cross between Malays 
and Papuans which is known as the Alfuis. The 
Malay type is only found in the interior of Sumatra, 
Boineo, and Celebes, still comparatively pure. South 
eastern Asia has been indicated as the original 
home of the Malays Linguistically they seem still 
to have left traces in the south of British India. 
If one remembeis that the Polynesians must also 
have leached their present abodes by crossing the 
Malay Archipelago and that even Ptolemy men- 
tions the man-eating Bataks of North Sumatra, it 
is clear that piesent conditions must be the re- 
sults of thousands of years of migrations. In ad- 
dition to the poweiful influence of foieign peo- 
ples who ai rived m later times and the influence 
of surrounding peoples , this affords an expla- 
nation of the complicated conditions in the va- 
ried population of these islands. Tw’o groups are 
distinguished among the Malays of the Archipe- 
lago: an older stratum, the Bataks of Sumatra, 
the Dayaks of Borneo, and the Toradja of Cele- 
bes, and a younger stratum, which was more ex- 
posed to admixtuie in the foreign elements. The 
type of the latter is the Menangkabaw Malays of 
Central Sumatra and it includes the Atjeh of 
North Sumatra, the Riaw Malays in the Riaw 
Archipelago, the Malays of the coasts of Sumatia 
and Borneo, the Javanese, the Balinese, and the 
coast peoples of the Moluccas. The Makassars and 
the Bugmese [q. v.] are supposed to be Toradja 
greatly mixed with foreign elements The present 
Minahasas are Toradja who have been educated 
by Christianity during the last 70 years. The Al- 
furs include the inland tribes of Ilalmaheira and 
the neighbourhood, of Buru and Ceiam and the 
adjoining small islands, of Timor, Flores, Sumba, 
and Sumbawa. The Bugmese, who have been sea- 
farers for centuries, have contributed a great deal 
to the admixture of the coast peoples of the whole 
Archipelago. 

All these peoples are for the most part settled 
agriculturists^ on the great rivers and on the sea- 
shore however the Malays prefer to fish and trade 
(previously they were also pirates). The people 


of the Archipelago as a rule' only work when 
necessity drives them. They often appear lazy to 
us on account of their slight wants and the con- 
ditions of tropical life. The original Malays, like 
the Bataks, Dayaks, and Toradja, as well as the 
Alfurs and Papuans show a state of society bro- 
ken up into very many small tribes. Each tribe 
forms a separate social unit, which as a result oi 
war, feuds, or mistrust is only rarely on constani 
terms of intercourse with its neighbours and thus 
develops independently. The result is a great va 
nety of languages, manners, and customs. 

The patriarchal constitution of these tribes fre- 
quently includes a ruling family, freemen, and 
slaves. In the east among the Papuans and re 
lated tribes there appear to be no chiefs. Among 
the Malays they are chosen from the ruling family 
most frequently the eldest son; if necessity arises, 
a daughter may be chosen. They manage the af- 
fairs of the tribe with the elders. The slaves 
(slavery is now abolished) usually come from pri 
soners of war or are slaves through debt. ITiey are 
frequently considered the property of the tribe and 
then are allotted to the chiefs. They are well 
treated and often enter the ranks of the freedmen 
through marriage. They were rarely sold Foi 
human sacrifices prisoners of war were used 01 
men infirm through old age, who were purchased 
from the coast Malays. Slavery is now the excep- 
tion even among the most remote tubes. 

The density of this older stratum, including 
the Alfurs and Papuans, is very slight, from 3 to 
4 per square mile. As the birth rate is not small, 
the mam caubcs of the sparsity of population are 
the terrible devastations wrought by such illnesses 
as malaria, choleia, smallpox, dysentiy and ve- 
nereal diseases among these tribes, and their low 
development which makes them unable to take 
advantage of the not unfavourable conditions for 
agncultuie, making clothes and houses, hunting 
and fishing, so that they often lead a very mean 
existence amid the luxurious tropical surroundings, 
Although each member of the tribe has collected 
a numbei of observations from his own experience 
he has no ability to co-ordinate facts. He has no 
idea of the nature of diseases and their cure, oi 
the life and growth of man, animals or plants 
Although well endowed intellectually, these mer 
only develop (again, as a result of their socia 
isolation) to a certain limited degree. In their little 
societies each household has to procure everything 
it requires. There is no division of labour anc 
special ability or achievement gain no important 
advantages. Their intellectual capacities are not 
a little affected by their sanitary and economu 
conditions. Nevertheless , each of these tribus show* 
great ability m the field of industry or social in 
stitutions. 

Animism is here also the characteristic reli- 
gion, which prevails with its disadvantageous ac 
company ing phenomena such as spiritualism, fetisli 
worship, pemalt or tabu restrictions, and beliei 
in omens, among these primitive Malays, Alfurs 
and Papuans. It of course assumes very varied 
forms among the numerous peoples but cverywhew 
It strengthens the above mentioned causes of th( 
sparseness of population. As about two thousand 
years of Hinduism and Muhammadanism have noi 
withdrawn the higher developed peoples (A th< 
Archipelago from the influence of ammisUc be 
liefs, its disadvantageous influence on their (ht 
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ther development can haidly be overestimated. 

Among these heathen peoples are still parts of 
the Bataks, Dayaks, and Toradja, and almost all 
the Alfurs and Papuans 

The above rather detailed sketch of this old 
Malay population is impoitant, just because we 
are probably not wrong in thinking that the whole 
population of the Aichipelago at the beginning of 
our era was so constituted. But then began the 
overwhelming influence of Hinduism. 

During the reign of the Empeior Augustus, 
pepper, cloves, and nutmegs were sent to Rome 
via the Red Sea, as Pliny mentions. The trade 
routes between southern Asia and the aichipelago 
were thus known Ptolemy in his Ceo!^n7j>/iy gives a 
w'hole series of names which refer to this Archi- 
pelago. lie knows the name of the harbour of 
Pansur at Haros, fiom which the Sumatra camphor 
was exported and he also knows of the man- 
eating Bataks of North Sumatra 

We can thus conclude that even then the influence 
of the Hindu trading peoples must have made 
itself felt in the Arcliipelago. We also here find 
an explanation of the stones of the Buddhist 
monk Fa-Hien, who landed in Java in .j.12 \ n. 
on his return vo)age fiom Ceylon to China, re- 
mained five mouths theie, and clearlv found a 
Brahman society there but no Chinese and very 
few Buddhists Several kingdoms of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo are mentioned at later dates in the 
Chinese annals Accoiding to an inscription m the 
modem Kedu, in Cential Java, (^'ivaism prevailed 
there in the (Jaka year 654 = 732 A. i>. Soon 
afterwards we find the Mahay ana there and, as 
ruins of temples and inscriptions prove, both reli- 
gions continued peacefully beside one another on 
the island for several centuries till about the end 
of the Hindu period in the Archipelago, about 
1500 A. D These rums have been found on Su- 
matra, Java, the coast of Borneo, Southern Celebes 
and the Lesser Sunda Islands, although they are 
by far the most numerous on Java. Besides these 
proofs of the earlier influence of Hinduism the 
modern languages, by their scripts and vocabularies 
give evidence of its spread at an earlier period. 
The alphabets used by the modern Javanese, Ba- 
taks, South Sumatrans, Balinese, Makassars, and 
Buginese are derived from Hindu alphabets and 
there are many Indian words m the languages of 
these peoples. There are many remnants of Hindu 
culture in manners and customs also. 

Java [q. v.] was certainly the centre of Hindu 
rule and from this island Hindu influence for the 
longest period made itself felt m the Archipelago 
If one remembers how much higher the civilization 
of the Hindu was than that above described of the 
Malay peoples, one can unrlerstand that, during 
the period of over a thousand years w'hen Hinduism 
prevailed, a great change must have taken place 
in the conditions of life in the Archipelago This 
was very marked m the political field also, des- 
potic kingdoms arose out of the disconnected pa- 
triarchal tribes, such as the Europeans found in 
Sumatra, Java, the coasts of Borneo, southern Ce- 
lebes, and in Bali and Lombok, and among the i 
Malays further east also. At that peiiod also aiose ! 
the division into castes which is still found on Bah 
and Lombok and the effects of which can still be 
traced in Java. 

In the economic field, agriculture, shipping, 
commerce, and industry developed. The introduction 


' of writing must have given a great incentive to 
progress. What a permanent advance was made 
I by these alterations in the Archipelago is shown 
by the height of development of these peoples, 
whose density of population is also much greater 
(up to 120 per sqr. mile) 

The influence of Hinduism on religion assumed 
a very peculiar form. We have discussed above 
the characteristic features that animism possesses 
in the Aichipelago and what a crippling influence 
It has had upon the conditions of life of the Malay, 
Alfui, and Papuan populations If one remembers 
how much highei aie the ideas and philosophies 
underlying tlie Indian religions, one expects that 
tliesc would have considerably .alteied the views 
of the Malays of the Archipelago But the actual 
facts are quite different. As already mentioned, 
their menial attitude is, generally speaking, deter- 
mined by their animistic ideas and even the 
most educated peoples, like the Javanese, are still 
much influenced by the belief m pimali and omens. 
The peculiar social insliUitions of the Hindus are 
probably the mam cause of thib. What we admire as 
the highest in the religions of India was and is only 
the property of the highest castes The masses ot 
the present Hindu peoples have by no means lost 
then animistic beliefs It was presumably not the 
most educated classes in the Brahman and Bud- 
dhist kingdoms that undertook as merchants the 
dangerous jouineys to the Indian Archipelago 
and settled there It w'ould hardly be possible foi 
these colonists ladically to tiansfonn the popular 
beliefs In the poweiful Hindu kingdoms of Java 
and the otbei islands of a later date the great 
religious problems w’cre no doubt studied as in 
the mother country, but probably only among the 
piiests, and the masses were little affected thereby. 

1 he people of British India also had too little 
I insight into the relations of the phenomena of 
nature to be able to destroy animistic beliefs to 
any considerable extent They were as little able 
to do so aftei the intioduction of Islam. 

Although the religious beliefs were little influ- 
enced, the ceremonial and vocabulaiy of religion 
were transformed duiing the Hindu period Among 
the above-mentioned peoples who weie most sub- 
jected to this influence the animistic gods and 
spirits are given Hindu names, as will be shown 
below in reference to Java The manner of wor- 
ship of this woild of spiiits also exhibits many 
Indian forms What form spiritual conditions m 
the Hindu kingdoms of the x\rchipelago took can 
best be seen in the islands of Bah [q. v.] and 
Lombok, which arc still Hindu. 

Islam When the natives of British India in 
part became converts to Islam, its influence also 
spread in the Aichipelago through the merchants 
who visited these islands and settled on them, at 
least during a monsoon or longer, and often mar- 
ried a native wife, w^ho had first of all to adopt 
Islam, and thus a considerable influence over her 
family and tribe was gained. Among the simple 
peasants of the country the far travelled, expe- 
rienced strangers enjoyed a certain prestige, which 
even now contributes a great deal to the spread 
of Islam in pagan countries. To become one of 
these men has a great atti action for the heathfen 
and this makes it easy for him to adopt Islam. 
This was true in a less degree of the Hindu 
Malays and they therefore were not so affected 
by Muhammadan influences as the pagan Malays. 
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We know Utile that is certain of the beginning of 
thiai movement. Unfortunately the Malay Java- 
nese historians are little trustworthy and thus the 
accounts by Marco Polo (end of the xiiii^ century) 
and of 'Ibn Batttlta [q. v.] (middle of the xiv**^ cen- 
tury) of the Muslim kingdom of Pasei on the north 
coast of Sumatra form the first reliable material to 
go upon IslSm spread rapidly along the east coast 
of Sumatra, for in the second half of the xivth 
century Indragiri and Djambi are said to have 
been vassal states of Malacca. In 1377 Palembang 
was regained by the Hindu Javanese. The interior 
remained tor long pagan and in parts is so still 
It was probably due to the power of the Hindu 
Menangkabau kingdom on the west coast that Islam 
here met with more continued resistance, which 
was first broken from Atjeh. Not till the xvn^h 
century did the conversion of the south coast of 
Sumatra begin and that of the interior only m the 
xviii^k century. The people m the mountains of 
Palembang are sjjill little affected by IslSm. 

Native traditions give us no exact data for the 
spread of Islam in the island of Java But we 
know from European sources that the great trading 
centres of the north coast like Djapara, Tuban, 
GrCsik, and Surabaya at first formed principalities 
half or entirely independent of the Hindu kingdom 
of Majapahit, and that m the first half of the xvit*' 
century, in alliance with the prince of D^mak, 
they took the capital Majapahit It was not till 
then that the considerable kingdom of DSmak was 
founded and later that of Pajan and finally that of 
Mataram By the conquest of these kingdoms the 
conversion of the whole island to Islam made 
rapid progress. 

Beside these secular states the princes of Gin 
at Grfisik long held power which was based on 
religious prestige. 

Soon after the fall of Majapahit a powerful 
movement m favour of Islam began on western 
Java of which we have fairly reliable accounts 
from the Portuguese dc Barros, Pmto, and Couto. 
In the then Hindu kingdom of Padjadjaran Mus- 
lim merchants must have been long settled The 
first foundation of a Muslim kingdom there was 
however the result of' the efforts of a scholar from 
Pasej, who is now called Sunan Gunung Djati from 
his tomb at TjiiSbon. He left his native town of 
Pasci m 1521 to study for three years m Mecca. 
He afterwards arrived in Djapara in Central Java 
and preached here with such success that he was 
allowed to marry a sister of the king of Dfimak. 
He then went to BantSn m West Java, converted 
the governor here and with the help of Demak 
gained the political power here also and in 1527 
took Sunda Kalapa, the modern Batavia, from the 
king of Padjadjaran. This kingdom of Padjadjaran 
still existed in the interior, when he migrated to 
TjirSbon about 1546 and he must have died there 
about 1570^ His grave on Gunung Djati is still 
highly venerated. He is also one of the eight or 
nine wall who, according to native tradition, spread 
Islam over Java. His son Hasanuddin (IJasan al- 
Dln) was the ancestor of the princes of Bantiin 
[q. V.] and lived till about 1570. His son Yusup 
(Yusuf) succeeded about 1579 in captunng Pa- 
kuwan^ the capital of Padjadjaran. 

At the present day the native population of 
Java, numbering 33.000.000, is Muslim. The only 
exception is formed by Christians (about 10.000) 
and the two little hill "peoples of the Badut in 
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the west and the T^nglhrese In the east who have 
remained faithful to the pre-Muhatninadan tradi- 
tion. The latter however frequently become con- 
verts to IslSm. 

On the island of Borneo [q v.] the population 
of the west coast seems to have been converted 
from Palembang ; on the south coast, on the Banto, 
probably from Java. The whole Malay population 
on the coasts and the great rivers is now Muslim 
and makes many converts "among the still pagan 
Dayak tribes of the interior. 

On the island of Celebes [q. v.] there are in 
the south the Muslim Makassars and the Buginese 
who were not converted till later. At the begin- 
ning of the xvll^^' century their conversion began m 
Tello and Goa They are all enthusiastic Muslims 
and have done much to spread their religion 
among the distant coast peoples of the east by 
their trading journeys and colonies The Lesser 
Sunda Islands, Sumbawa and West Flores, which 
were formerly dependent on Goa, have certamly 
abandoned pagan isirA through its influence. 

The Molucca# in the north east of the Archipe- 
lago along with the sultanates of Temate and 
Tidore adopted Islam very early, as a result of 
the spread of IslSm by Muhammadan traders. This 
was the centre of the spice trade which attracted 
foreign treaders so much, 'Under their influence 
Zainalabidin (Zain al-^Abidin), prince of Temate, 
who ascended the throne in i486, was converted, 
and also Prince Tjiliati of Tidore who reigned from 
1495. Ihey are called the first sultans of their 
kingdoms, the second und^„r the name of Dja- 
maluddin 

The Alfur tribes in the interior of the larger 
islands like Halmaheira, Buiu, Ceram, the Kei 
and Am Archipelagoes, and Timor have remained 
heathen Islam has only made little progress among 
the coast population of New Guinea. 

The number of Muslims in the Archipelago is 
about 35 millions (in 1905, 35034025 of whom 
29 605 653 w'ere m Java), but they observe the 
precepts of their religion in very different ways. 
As IS deal from the dates above given, IslSm 
was introduced heie when its system was already 
fully dcvelopt-d. Its characteristic features among 
these peoples took shape according to the country, 
British India, from which merchants or adventu- 
rers had contributed most to its spread. In British 
India Islilm had already adapted itself to Hm- 
duism and w'as thus all the more easily adaptable 
to the altered Hinduism of Java and Sumatra. 
The popular legends of the times of the Prophet 
and his first successors are modelled on those of 
India. In these tales as in individual customs of 
the Indonesian Muslims one can observe traces of 
the influence of the Shi'is just as on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, where, as in the Indian 
Archipelago, m other respects the Sunni, orthodox 
rite is followed, and in legal interpretation the 
SbSfi^i school. Here as there, there is also a great 
love of mysticism, which among the more highly 
developed assumes a pantheistic form and among 
the lower classes is mixed with the strongest su- 
perstition. 

The by no means slight influence of the Arabs 
was the result, not the cause of the conversion of 
the Malays m the Archipelago. Intercourse with 
the sacred cities Mecca and Medina increased 
steadily from the xvii^^ century and a continually 
increasing number of young men renu ’ * heve to 
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Study. These and the Arabs who migrate to India 
from the poor district of Hadramawt [q. v.] often 
protest agamst the customs and ideas introduced 
from India. 

As in other countries, Islfim has here also 
adapted itself in a high degree to the views of 
the converts and theiefoie possesses several curious 
features. The mosque and its personnel forms even 
more than in other lands the centie of influence 
of this religion on the whole life of the people. 
There are Friday mosques in the more important 
places in Java, in Atjeh, and Central Sumatra, 
in the Malay districts of Borneo only in the chief 
towns, and among the Makassars and Buginese 
only in the capitals of the many principalities In 
the east of the Archipelago they aie rare Smallei 
mosques in Java, Central Sumatra, and in Atjeh 
dire fairly common. Only a small minority perform 
the ja/ 5 / here; on the other hand, a considerable 
assembly takes place during the two official festi- 
vals of Islfim (see al-adha and 'id al-htr] 
The structure of the East Indian mosques is cha- 
racterised by a broken roof which consist of two 
3r four small roofs one above the other, crowned 
t)y a separate pinnacle Only a few of the larg- 
est mosques have minarets. The mu^a dhdh tn (out- 
ude Java frequently called bilal') sings his call to 
iivine worship from ^his broken roof, but pre- 
viously It IS vigorously announced by the beating 
>f a long wooden drum {bedug oi iabuk). 

The personnel of a mosque consists of at least 
our men. an tmam^ a kifltib (Jav Mttp\ a bilal^ 
ind a servant There may houever be as many as 
orty or even more. In the Dutch Indies these 
ifficials are not clergy any more than in other 
ountnes. In Java however the) often carry out 
he duties of a kadi (Jav halt) and perform wed- 
ling ceremonies, as they alone have the necessary 
[ualifications The outer gallery of the mosque 
surambt) therefore becomes a court house for 
he settlement of all quarrels that aie decided 
n these countries by religious law. In Java these 
nclude questions of marriage, family law and in- 
leritance; the panghulu or chief of the mosque 
or this purpose sits with some qualified mem- 
)crs of his staff, often on Thursdays. In 1882 the 
>utch government regulated by law the panghulu 
ourts and made them courts of justice {Pt tester- 
aden) with three to eight members. 

These courts have in most cases to deal with 
omplaints by women of insufficient attention or 
lad treatment from their husbands or to give offi- 
ial sanction to a request of a woman for divorce 
s a result of a previously pronounced conditional 
i.lak (idlih) [q. v.]. The Muslims of Indonesia 
ave adopted the principle of a conditional (a/ak 
s a corrective against the too great dependence 
f women according to Muslim law. In Java, 
fadura, and other islands it is a regular custom 
>r the husband immediately after the marriage 
eremony to secure for his wife the dissolution of 
le marriage by idlik in case he should not ful- 
l the obligations of a good husband. Only in 
le matriarchal people of Menagkabau and among 
le Aehinese is this conditional (alah not the custom, 

5 the women there do not leave their family 
fter marriage and remain more independent. 

All that is acquired during marriage is in Java 
onsidered the joint property of the couple. On 
ivorce therefore disputes as to its division thus 
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of inheiitance law the judges frequently demand 
io®/o of the estate. Wakap property is administered 
by these judges and quarrels abput it settled by 
them They appoint guardians for minors. They 
also appeal as walP% at the weddings of women 
who have not a wait available among their blood- 
1 relations. 

The zalat (Jav. Mai djakaf) to the Muham- 
madans of the Indies means principally the handing 
over of the tithes of the harvest of rice and similar 
fruits of the fields. Only in the Sunda countues 
(West-Java), Atjeh, Talembang, and some other 
districts of Sumatia do we find a kind of official 
collector These however exercise no rights of 
compulsion regarding the collection In other coun- 
tries this religious duty is either entirely neglected 
or Its fulfilment depends entirely on the degree of 
piety in the individual. Under various pretexts the 
staff of the mosque is able to get a considerable 
portion of the yield for themselves Wheie the 
zakdt IS delivered without an official collection, it 
IS gi\en by the pious to honouicd scholars etc. 
At the time of the Atjeh war a considerable portion 
of the zakat was expended on the “holy war”. 

The payment of zakat al-fttr^ the small poll tax 
ordered by law to be paid at the conclusion of the 
fast, IS faiily general. It has practically assumed 
the character of a free-will offering 

The observance of the five daily ^alaPs vanes 
considerably with place and time In West-Java 
and South-east Boineo for example there are dis- 
tricts where almost every one of these services is 
regularly held. In Central Java and Atjeh they 
aie neglected by the majority and those who ob- 
serve them faithfully and at the same time re- 
frain from the popular amusements banned by Islam, 
sMch. Zis gam^lan ^ wayang^ dancing, sadatt perfor- 
mances etc.) are given special names (wong putt- 
han^ lebe^ santri') and distinguished from the great 
mass of the people {wong abangan^ bangsaty 

The fast of Ramadan (puasa) is more widely 
observed. The festivals at the end of it are cele- 
brated as the most important of the year and re- 
garded by Europeans as the Muhammadan New 
Year. 

The hadjdj is very eageily performed by the 
people of the Archipelago, in the last years (about 
1913) the number of pilgrims was 20 — 3^ 000. These 
usually leave officially appointed harbours by Euro- 
pean steamers forl^jidda and return the same way. Of 
these multitudes, several young men always settle 
in Mecca for some years to devote themselves to 
religious studies. They form the lijawa colony there 
(about 7000 souls in 1914) and at their return home 
form the link which binds international Muham- 
madan culture with that of their native land. 

The mam characteristics in their religion or their 
conversion are considered by the Muslim natives 
to be circumcision and abstention from pork or 
alcohol Of all religious duties these are the ones 
most punctiliously observed. 

Elementary religious instruction (recitation of 
the Kur^Sn and possibly practice in the ^alUt) is 
given by the village “priests^* or by other teachers* 
In many districts only a small number of boys and 
a still smaller number of girls receive this in- 
struction. 

In the larger centres of population there are 
scholars, who introduce pupils to a knowledge of 
Muslim learning in the mosque, in their own hou- 
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such a guru induces many young people from 
r and near to settle for a considerable time in 
s neighbourhood. Characteristic however are the 
stitutes on their own ground, which so to speak 
rm separate villages, where students from various 
stiicts live together to devote themselves to study 
ider the direction of one or more guru's. In 
va these institutions are called phantren (i e. 
lodes of sanirt). They consist of the houses of 
e guru's with their families, and of pondok'% or 
Hidings, which arc divided into two parts by a 
issage down the centre Each of these consists 
a row of cells, which serve as sleeping rooms 
id also as studies for two or more boys. The 
bole institute with its buildings and estates is 
ten a foundation (wakf) by pious people; in 
jntial Java there are frequently villages which 
5re freed by former lulers fiom taxation, etc, 
id emancipated from all authority of the usual 
iiefs and dedicated as perdikan-desa's exclusively 
places of religious study. 

In Atjeh such institutions are called rangkang.^ 
Central Java surau. Their organisation shows 
me differences from that of the ptsantren In 
I these schools the young native Muslims are 
ore or less initiated into the well known med- 
2 val cycle of Muslim learning* law, religion, and 
ysticism. Ihe manuals used are the authoiitati- 
•ly accepted texts, which aie translated from 
rabic into a native language or read in the 
iginal itself. Advanced pupils also apply them- 
Ives to Kur^anic exegesis, the sacred traditions, 
id their explanation, the theory of jurisprudence, 
c. The period of study lasts from two to ten 
more years, according to the goal aimed at by 
e santrt. Those who study for a long time go 
3m one phantren to another to hear various 
stinguished scholars. In the country itself the 
ore talented among them can make great pro- 
ess in learning, but the gicatest fortune that can 
‘fall the seeker after knowledge is to study in 
ecca. 

The Muslims of the Dutch Indies reveie the 
ternational saints of Islam known to them. The 
am objects of their pilgrimages and vows bow- 
er are their wall's.^ to whom is ascribed the in- 
3duction of their religion m then region. In 
va they are the eight or nine wait's of the 
d trading-towns of the north coast, where the 
reign Muslim meichants settled who first con- 
Tted the native population m their neighbour- 
ed. They also believe in patron saints of certain 
aces and of certain spheres of daily life and, 
opposition to the convictions of the educated he- 
wers, in trees, stones etc being tenanted by spi- 
s. There are also individuals who are worshipped 
karamat^ wonder-workers Saiyids and sharifs reap 
[vantages from these beliefs of the credulous mul- 
ude. No East Indian Muslim can conduct his affairs 
ithout the help of saints The curing of a dear 
lative who is ill, the winning of the love of a 
aman, the blessing of getting children, protection 
the harvest against insects, success of a son in a 
hool examination, promotion of a native official to 
higher post, appointment of a prince as heir appa- 
nt, all these and similar fortunate events are hoped 
r through the favour of saints and their inteiven- 
>n with Allah, who is Himself enthroned too 
gh to be directly approached with such requests, 
bese often take the form of a conditional vow 
ndar^ kml^ myat^ etc,). When a wish is fulfil- 


led, the tomb of the saint is visited and recitations 
of the Kurban held, or a sacrificial animal is killed 
there, or a feast given or something else done 
which is known to be specially pleasing to the 
saints or some particular saint. The simple villager 
often promises something which he himself esteems 
veiy highly but which must be repulsive to the 
Muslim saint, such as the performance of a wa^ 
yang. How much saints’ graves were venerated in 
olden times in Java is seen from the fact that 
former rulers have freed certain villages from other 
burdens in return for the maintenance of these 
as tana's {p^kuntjen villages). 

From the earliest times the East Indian Mus- 
lims thought more of mysticism than the law, 
more of religious contemplation than of the ful- 
filment of ritual duties The influence of Hinduism 
as well as the fact that it was Indians who sowed 
the first seeds of Islam favoured this tendency. 
In the tradition, frequently expressed in poetical 
language, of the eight ^r nine wall's of Java, pan- 
theistic mystical sayings are attributed to some of 
them, and in the Malay poems of Ham/a ofBaros, 
whose doctrines won many adherents in the xvii‘b 
century in North Sumatra and formed the subject 
of lively discussions at the court of Atjeh, the 
i elation of man to God is described m erotic 
metaphors In later times under the influence of 
Mecca and Hadiamawt there was an increasing 
reaction on the part of orthodoxy against these 
heretical doctrines but this could not prevent works 
like the “Book of the Perfect Man” by ‘Abd al- 
Kaiim al-Djfll [see al-insan al-kXmil] continuing 
to be zealously read by a wide circle. Religiously 
inclined Javanese usually enter all kinds of quota- 
tions in private notebooks {^pnmbon's m Java) 
which they consider suitable for the guidance of 
then daily life Among these, pantheistic or even 
nihilistically coloured sayings aie particularly com- 
mon. Such wisdom is particularly in vogue under 
such names as tlmu haktkat (doctrine of the high- 
est reality), “doctime of the seven degrees of being”, 
tlmu salik^ “doctrine of the wanderer”, i. e on the 
path to reality. Half educated people content them- 
selve with leainmg some foimulae by heart or 
with a kind of mystic catechism. Illiterates carry 
as amulets mystic figures with such sentences on 
them {daetah's.^ fiom the Arabic da^tra.^ circle). 

Of the mystical orders (^larzkak's) the Shattarlya 
gained the most adherents m Indonesia in the 
xvph — xvii'b centuiies. It had then prominent re- 
presentatives m Medina. It has since almost dis- 
appeared in the rest of the world of Islam, but 
still has many followers in the East Indies. Here 
it has adopted many heretical elements from po- 
pular behefs. In later times the Kadirlya, Nakshi- 
bandiya, Shadhillya, etc through Meccan influence 
attained considerable prestige. The Sammanlya with 
their noisy ^tkr exercises spread among the lower 
classes and resulted in the rise of popular amu- 
sements like the Atjeh sadatt performance, which 
look like a caricature of the dhikr. 

Ethical mysticism of the type best represented 
by al-Qb^zall [q. v.J is also zealously studied in the 
Indies among such circles as lay particular stress 
on strict obseivance of religious law and on dog- 
matic orthodoxy. 

The Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans also later 
found their way to this archipelago with its varied 
products. The Chinese piobably traded with the 
Archipelago from the century. If one may judge 
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from present conditions^ in addition to the traders^ 
the poorest young men from South China emigrated 
to the Indies to make a living by their work and 
trade and often married native women. From 
them is descended the mixed Chinese population 
of the Archipelago, often prosperous and econo- 
mically very important on account of their in- 
dustry and thnft. As these half-caste Chinese people 
retain the manners and customs of their fathers 
they do not become merged in the Malays. With the 
more recent immigrants, some 600.000 in number, 
they are now settled far into the interior of the 
great islands and m the important places on the 
coast, following their industry or commerce. On the 
present immigrant Chinese see Sumatra. The Arabs 
also, mainly from Hadramawt, go to the Dutch Indies 
to earn money. Clever and enterprising they rely, 
with much success in their relations with the Malay 
Muslims, on their religion and nationality, especially 
if they can call themselves ihartf or mtytd. Al- 
though, like the Chinese, they often become well 
to do and return home, they leave behind them 
their families from native wives , which however 
show a greater inclination in the end to merge 
in the native population. Prominent Arab scholars 
from Mecca and Medina also visit the islands 
occasionally, go to the courts, sometimes remaining 
a long time, and certainly contribute to strengthen 
Arab influence, but on account of their slight 
numbers cannot be considered an important element 
in the population. The Arabs m the Archipelago 
are estimated at about 31 000 

Europeans Of the foreigners the ruling 
Dutch are economically the most important. With 
isolated other Europeans they control the wholesale 
trade, the working of the plantations, and indu- 
stry. Shortly before conquering Malacca in 1511 
the Portuguese had reached this Archipelago and 
went in the following years to the Spice islands, 
where they made conquests, carried on trade, and 
endeavoured to spread their religion Their enemies, 
the Spaniards, who had reached the Moluccas from 
the east, soon retired to the Northern Philippines 
again. 

Towards the end of the xvi'^ century several 
European nations succeeded in reaching these 
islands. In 1594 the English, in 1596 the Dutch, 
and later the French, Danes, and Swedes with 
their armed ships came to the ports of North and 
East Sumatra, the north coast of Java, and the 
Moluccas to obtain spices, precious metals, and 
other products, which had previously been the 
monopoly of the I^ortuguese, Chinese, and Southern 
Asiatics. 

The very many small Dutch societies for trading 
with the Indies united m 1602 into the “Geoc- 
troyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie” with a capital 
of 6.000.000 guilders. During the xvii^h century this 
trading company extended its political power and 
influence, besides its trade from Africa to Japan, 
over the Southern Asiatic coasts and the East 
Indian Archipelago and maintained its position 
till the end of the xviu‘h century. The competition 
of the other European nations, the feuds and quar- 
rels in and between the vanous native states, and 
Its rigid monopoly system soon forced the company 
continually to conquer more territory, and the 
resultant costs of administration and war contn- 
buted largely to the fact that they were forced 
in 1800 to hand over their possessions and their 
burdens of debt to the Dutch government. Their 


rule then extended to the coast regions of the 
larger and entirely over many smaller islands* 
Their relations to the native population consisted 
almost entirely simply of contracts and trading 
agreements with the native chiefs for the monopoly 
of exports and imports. The European influence 
on the masses of the people was thus very small. 
During the Napoleonic wars, when the Dutch lost 
their independence, the English conquered their 
Indian possessions, but these were returned at the 
Congress of Vienna as far as they were situated 
in the East Indian Archipelago, In the xixih 
century and at the beginning of the xx^b all the 
islands have been conquered right into the interior 
and the influence of the Euiopeans on the na- 
tives thus increased. This is best seen on the is- 
land of Java which has always been the centre of 
Dutch authority. 

The Queen of the Netherlands possesses execu- 
tive power with regard to the Dutch Indies and 
partly independently and partly in combination 
with the “Staten-Generaal” in the Hague, the 
legislative authority. Ihe Indian budget of expen- 
diture (366 million guilders in 1916) is fixed by 
the Queen in combination with the “Staten-Gene- 
raal”. The Dutch minister of the Colonies takes 
upon himself the responsibility of the Queen. A 
Governor-General represents the Queen in the 
Indies He also has legislative power in certain 
circumstances. In the exercise of his great power 
he IS more or less dependent on the cooperation 
of the “Raad van Indie”, a council of five oflicials 
of high rank Under these authorities appointed 
by the Queen, seven directors, a commander of 
the army and a chief of the navy with their nine 
departments carry on the ordinary business of admi- 
nistration. The “Algemeene Rekenkamer”, which 
contiols finance, has, like the others, its seat in Ba- 
tavia. The Dutch Indies are divided into 34 residen- 
cies and 3 gouvernements which are under residents 
and governors. Theie are 17 of the former in Java. 
Under these higher civilian officials are assistant 
residents, conti oilers, and deputy controllers, all 
Europeans. The Indian volunteer aimy consists of 
about 12000 Europeans and about 23.OOO natives 
under 1350 Europeans and a few native ofiicers. 
The Dutch Indies has a navy of its own of small 
ships and the battle ships of the motherland are 
detached there. 

Besides the area directly governed there are 
about 300 native principalities which enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of independence but arc otherwise 
entirely subject to the Dutch government. 

This firm government conducted on European 
lines secures the natives important advantages in 
contrast to their previous conditions. There are 
no longer civil or foreign wars, and the exploita- 
tion of the masses by the native princes and nobles 
is very much limited. Among the primitive tribes 
there is now secunty of life and property. Trade and 
commerce have increased everywhere as a result 
of this sccunty, and necessities of life such as 
fabrics, crude metals, salt, tobacco, etc. are im- 
ported into the interior of the islands much cheaper 
than formerly. While formerly nothing was done 
against the terrible tropical diseases, they are now 
combatted in many ways, although still to an in- 
sufficient extent. The Dutch government is as a 
rule neutral in matters of religion. The often 
enormous increase in population, for example in 
Java excluding immigration, from 4 to 5 mil- 
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lioQs in xSi2 to 30 miltions in 1905, is to be 
ascribed to these circumstances as well as to native 
customs such as early and general mariage. 

The economic development which these co- 
lonies have undergone in the last 50 years through 
the cultivation by Europeans of products for the 
world market is of great impoitance also for the 
native population. In 1914 the exports of sugar 
amounted to 1 85 million guilders, of tobacco 6 mil- 
lion, copra 48 million, coffee 22 million, tea 27 
million, rubber 28 million, pepper ii million. 
Certain mining districts also yield important pro- 
ducts like petroleum (expoits 53 million guilders), 
tin (30 million), anthracite, gold etc. 
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Derde vervolg (igo6 — igio)., ib. 1912, Vierde 
veivolg {igiJ — ib. 1916; G. P. Rouflfaer 
and W G Muller, Catal. der Kolomale Bib ho- 
theek van het Kon Instituut voor de Taal-., 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned Indte., ’s-Gra- 
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lb. 1872 — 77. See also Art. ATjfeH, Bali, Banda 
Islands, Banka, Bantam, Batjan, Borneo, 
Celebes, Djawa, Djokjakarta etc. 

(A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

INDjlL or Andjitl is corrupted from thayyihiov.^ 
gospel From the Kurban as well as from numerous 
authors we see that the Muslims had a certain 
knowledge of the Gospels. It is easy to show 
with the help of a few quotations the extent of 
this knowledge. On the other hand, it is often 
difficult to define positively and not merely by 
way of induction how this knowledge was ob- 
tained Some of it was certainly obtained orally m 
controversies or friendly conversations between 
Christians and Muslims. But this method of trans- 
mission for the most part lacks historical record. 
There weie also reminiscences of Christianity which 
were brought in by Christians converted to Islam. 
A similar Christian influence made itself felt on 
the rise of SUftism, in the teachings of which traces 
of Christianity can be clearly seen (cf. the writer’s, 
Gazalt., Pans I90a\ Finally, one may certainly 
assume that there were Muslim seekers after know- 
ledge among the Arabs who read Arabic trans- 
lations of the Gospels made by Christians. We 
therefore here give a brief survey of what can 
be known about these translations, followed by 
some instances of recollections of the New Testa- 
ment in the Kur^Sn or the writings of various 
writers. 

The Christian Arabs translated the Gospels from 
the Greek, Syriac, or Coptic. The translation from 
the Greek took place very early, as is shown by 
the great antiquity of the manuscripts (Vafrcati) 
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Arab. X3, and Museo Borgiano-Progaganda), which 
date back to the viiidi century A. d. According to 
Barhebraeus, there was a still older translation 
made between 631 and 640 by the Monophysite 
patriarch Johannes by order of an Arab prince, 
'^Amr b. Sa‘d. 

George, Bishop of the Arab tribes of Mesopo- 
tamia, a friend and contemporary of James of 
Edessa, wrote scholia on the Holy Scriptures, 
Sprenger {Das Leben des Mohammed^ 1 \'i \ sq') even 
thought he could recognise in a passage in Mu- 
hammad b. Ishak (ed Wustenfeld, p 149 ) a 

fragment of a pre-Islamic translation. This fragment 
contains the verses 23 — 27 of John XV. The woid 
al^m^n^h-'Tnna^ by which is translated, 

is neither Arabic not Syriac but Palestinian and 
rather old. But even if so great an age cannot be 
given them, in any case the first tianslations fiom 
the Greek are hardly later than the Muslim con- 
quest and the spread of the Aiabic language, 
which followed it. 

A likewise very old translation from the Syriac 
exists in a Leipzig ms.; according to Gildemeis- 
ter’s investigations {De Evangelns^ p. 35), it must 
have been made between 750 and 850 a. d. The 
Muslims were thus able to become acquainted with 
the principal books of the New Testament at 
quite an early date through direct reading of 
Arabic translations. 

Besides the canonical gospels we possess Arabic 
recensions of the following New Testament apo- 
crypha: the gospel of the Childhood, Protoevan- 
gelium of James, Apocalypse of Paul, a sermon 
by Peter, and one by Simon, a Martyrdom of 
James, and of Simon, as well as a small number 
of others, which do not appear to have been known 
in Muhammadan circles. R Duval, La Literature 
Syrtaque^ Pans 1899, p. 96, mentions an Apoca- 
lypse of Peter which, according to him, is an Arabic 
compilation of the xuidi century. 

Muhammad was less acquainted with the cano- 
nical gospels than with the apocryphal. He did 
not obtain his knowledge from purely Christian 
sources, but must have obtained it orally from 
Christian Jews This is shown by the kind of 
legend preserved in the Kurban They must have 
taken their form from those whom Muhammad 
calls hanif's [see jianii*] and who traced their 
religion to Abraham. This question however is 
only a particular case of the more geneial question 
of the origin and sources of Islam. 

Poetry is also one of the ways by which Chris- 
tian ideas found their way among Muslims. At the 
time of the rise of Islam poets w’ere fond of visiting 
Hira [q. v], inhere they were on friendly terms 
with Christian Arabs They then related in Arabia 
the legends which they had heard in the wine 
booths in Hira. Among these poets are mentioned 
Zaid b. ^Amr b. Nufail and Umaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt, of 
whom the latter was particularly well versed in 
Jewish legends also Poetry thus formed for a 
fairly long time a link between Muslims and 
Chnstians. We know with what favour the Chris- 
tian poet al-Akhtal [q v.] was received at the court 
of the Omaxyads. Medicine and administration also 
led to much intercourse between the two religions. 
We need only recall the names of Sergius Man- 
sllr, secretary to four caliphs and father of John 
of Damascus, and the numerous Christian clerks 
who were employed by the Muslim government, 
as IS evidenced by the order made by al-Walid 


b. ^Abd al-Malik forbidding them to keep their 
books in Gieek. But let us come back to the 
Kurban. 

Jesus, Mary, and the Gospel are frequently 
mentioned in the Kui^Sn, and Muhammad knows 
the essential difference between the Gospel and 
the Kurban regarding morals, namely compassion 
and mercy (Ivii. 27); he also knows to some 
extent the parable of the sower (xlviii. 29) and 
the promise of another messenger of God (vii. 156, 
cf. XVI 17). He is also aware that the Gospel is 
put forward as a confirmation of the Pentateuch 
(v. 50). Of the miracles of Jesus he mentions the 
healing of the blind and of the leper as well as 
the raising fiom the dead. 

The most popular tradition in those circles from 
which the Prophet obtained his knowledge, seems 
to have been that of the Annunciation. “He has 
chosen thee among women” the angel says to Mary 
m Kurban, 111. 37 (cf. Luke i. 28). He likewise 
adopts the virgin biith of Jesus (xxi. 91). When 
the crucifixion is denied in Kurban (iv. 156 and 
111. 47), he IS follouing the view of the Christian 
sect of the Docetes The biiefiy mentioned ascension 
brings the life of Jesus to a conclusion at the 
moment when, according to the Gospels, the Pas- 
sion should begin (cf al-Zainakh^aii, ed. Lees, 
1. 169, where a tradition of Ibn ‘^Abbas is quoted). 

The calling of the apostles is distinctly mentioned 
(ill 45-46) The institution of monasticism is con- 
nected with this as in the work of the Ikhwan al- 
Safa^ [q V ] A miiacle m the Acts of the Apostles 
finds mention in the Kurban Jesus lets down 
from heaven a covered table for the apostles 
(v. 1 12 — 1 15, cf. Acts, X 9 ^qq) The story tha>t 
Jesus miraculously gave life to a clay bird (in 43 , v 
no) IS taken from the Gospel of the Childhood. 
Ihe name “second Adam” given to Christ is ap- 
proximately found in Sura in 52. The expression 
“stiengthened by the Holy Ghost”, which Mul^am- 
mad uses in 11 81, was not understood by him. 
He confuses the Holy Ghost with the Archangel 
Gabriel 

The commentators still further develop the le- 
gends in the Kurban connected with the New Testa- 
ment, particularly those of the childhood of Mary. 
On the whole the figure of the Virgin Mary is a 
very attractive one in the Kurban and not very 
remote from Christian sentiment. On the other 
hand, the figuie of Jesus is much more uncertain 
and, in comparison with the Gospels, a much lower 
one(cf ‘^iSA) Jesus is rather only a pious prophet. 
Muhammad leaves him the name Messiah (iv. 
169 jy), ,but this name does not seem to have 
any definite theological meaning with him. Of 
other New Testament personages, Muhammad only 
mentions John the Baptist and Zachanah. 

The New Testament had an important influence on 
Tradition {Hadltji^ ^1* v ) Various miracles, sayings, 
and ideas which are attributed to Muhammad or 
his followers have their origin in the Gospel. 
The stories that Muhammad increased supplies 
of food or water go back to the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes in the Gospel rather than to 
that of the wedding at Cana, as Goldzihcr thinks. 
Numerous traditions regarding the high position 
of the poor and the difficulty of the rich m en- 
tering heaven, again reflect the doctrine of the 
Gospel and are in contrast to the views of the 
heathen Arabs. As Goldziher has shown, an Arab 
traditiomst, AbU DS^ad [q. v.], even puts a version 
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of the Lord’s prayer into the mouth of Muhammad. 
H. Lammens also points out to me that the tra- 
dition, according to which Ab0 Bakr is moved to 
tears on hearing the Prophet preach, is of Chris- 
tian origin. The ‘^gift of tears”, which is known 
to Christian mysticism, was little fitting to the 
tcmpei ament of the Arab conquerors. 

On the legends ot the Mahdl and on Muslim 
eschatology Christian apocalyptic literature had a 
considerable influence 

In several Muslim historians we find a rather 
extensive knowledge of the Gospels Al-Ya^kubi, 
one of the fathers of Arab histoiy, gives a synopsis 
of them. Such an inquiring spirit as al-Ma^sUdi 
does not conceal his relations with the Christians 
In Nazareth, as he tells us, he visited a church 
highly veneiated by Christians and received a 
large number of Gospel stories from them. He 
knows of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, his 
childhood in Nazareth , the saying of God m 
Mattew III, 17* “This is My beloved Son“, which 
he gives with slight alterations He has also heaid 
the story of the Magi who visited the infant 
Messiah, according to the Gospel and other sources. 
He gives the story of the summoning of the Apostles 
accurately. He also names the Four Evangelists 
and speaks of the “book of the Gospel”, of which 
he gives a summary, as if he had seen it. On the 
other hand, he shows a ceitam distrust of this 
book, in contrast to the great reverence with 
which the KiiFan speaks of it. Al-Mas^udl is com- 
paratively well informed about the lives of the 
Apostles He twice speaks of the martyrdom of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, but ascribes to the 
latter the same kind of martyrdom as, accoiding 
to tradition, was the fate of Peter only He knows 
Thomas as the apostle of India On the whole, 
Thomas seems to be the apostle best known to 
the Muslims next to Peter, and even Paul is less 
known than Peter. 

Al-Biruni is still better informed than al-Mas'udi 
In order to write his Cht onology^ he had to con- 
sult Nestonan Chiistians He knows various parts 
of the Gospels and also of the commentary of Dad- 
isho' (Jesudad, cf. Duval, LtiC, Syriaque^ 2'^^ ed , 
p 64) and discusses it with a certain spirit of 
criticism. Ihe foui Evangelists to him are four 
recensions, which he compares with the four copies 
of the Bible, the Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan 
He notices, however, that these recensions differ 
consideiably from one anothei. Al-Birunl gives the 
genealogies of Joseph m full from Matthew and 
Luke, and tells in a very interesting passage how 
the Chiistians explain this difference. He speaks 
of other gospels which the Marcionites, Bardesa- 
nites, and Manichaeans possessed, the two first of 
which differed, according to him, “in some parts” 
from the Christian Gospels, while the others w^ere 
contradictory. In view of all these different recen- 
sions he concludes that one cannot rely very much 
on the prophetical value of the Gospels 

The Persian version of Tabarfs (French 

ed. by Zotenberg) contains New Testament le- 
gends, which are more detailed than in the Arabic 
original and correspond with those found in the 
stories of the Prophets al-Anbiy^^ Cer- 

tain details from the Passion for example are 
given, such as the repudiation by “Simeon”, the 
betrayal by one of the Apostles, who is not men- 
tioned by name, and the story of Mary under the 
Cross, For the rest the author holds the Muslim 


view that another f>erson, whom he calls Josua, 
was substituted for Jesus. As to the history of the 
Apostles he gives the tradition which makes John 
come to Edessa, 

In the mystic literature, one finds numerous 
allusions to the Gospel, there are even traces of 
some knowledge of the exposition of some pas- 
sages in scripture by the Fathers of the Church. 
What is given by the Muslim mystics as sayings 
of Jesus, however, is very far from always agreeing 
with the Gospel. For example, the sayings ascribed 
by al-Ghazah to Christ are almost all incorrect. On 
the other hand we find in al-Suhrawardf an accu- 
rate and complete version of the parable of the sower. 
The Kasa^il Ikhwan al^^afa^ contain remarkable 
passages about the crucifixion of Jesus, the actuality 
of which they assume, about the Resurrection, 
the assembling of the Apostles at the last supper 
and their scattering over the face ol the earth. 
The Acts of the A post Us {Af^al aUHawariya) is 
expressly quoted therg;, (Dietenci, p 605). 

The philosophic literature also shows a large 
number of contioversies between Christians and 
Muslims. Among the celebrated polemicists we need 
only mention here Ab5 'All Tsa b. Zur^a, who in 
387 composed a reply to Abu ’1-Kasim ‘^Abd Al- 
lah b Ahmad al-Balldif, and Yahya b. ‘^Adi, a 
Christian scholar and pupil of al-Farabi The latter 
produced an apology for Christianity, which he 
dedicated to Shaikh AbQ Tsa Muhammad b. al- 
Warrak. He also replied to strictures by al-Kindi on 
the Trinity [See also the articles 'IsA and al-MAHDl], 
The Muslims m general respect the Gospels 
and icvere Jesus and Mary The Turks call it Indyll 
sherif. Various writers who have lived in Turkey say 
that many Tuiks in secret recognise the superio- 
rity of the Gospels to the Kui^an In particular they 
mention the case of Kabiz [q v ], who in the reign 
of Soliman I openly professed his preference for 
the Gospels and was therefore executed (D’Ohsson, 
Tableau general de V Empire Ottoman^ 1. 153)- 
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(Carra de Vaux) 

INBJO. This name, which is propeily a name 
for the royal estates under the Mongols, is usually 
given to the dynasty which reigned from about 
703 — 758 = 1303 — 1357 in Fars (^iraz), as its 
founder, Sharaf al-Din MahmOdshah, had been first 
of all sent there by Uldjaitu to administer the 
royal estates According to a statement in the 
lo^rlkk-t Gmida^ he was a descendant of 'Abd 
Allah Ansarl [q v.] Under UldjaitU’s successor 
Abo Sa^id he not only retained his office, but was 
able continually to extend his power so that by 
about 725 (1325) he was practically independent 
ruler of Shiraz and almost the whole of Fars. 
After the death of Abu Sa^d he was put to death 
by order of his successor Arpa Khin in 736 
(1335-6) According to the Shtraznama^ he had four 
sons: DjalSl al-Din, Mas'^udshah, Ghiyath al-Dm 
Kaikhusraw, Shams al-Din Muhammad and Abu 
Ish^ CjamSl al-Din. The first named was already 
ruhng ID Shiraz in the lifetime of his father down 
to about 735, when during his absence his brother 
Kaikhusraw took his place On his return how- 
ever the latter refused to restore him his autho- 
rity and a war broke out between the brothers, 
which ended in 739 (1338-9) with the death of 
Kaikhusraw Mas^ud had imprisoned the third 
brother Muhammad in KaFat Safid, but he was 
able to escape and found support from the Cu- 
panid Pir Husain The latter collected a Mongol 
army and advanced on SfiirSz with Muhammad, so 
that Masked had to take to flight and Pir Husain 
entered Shiraz. 

But his rule did not last long, for, when shortly 
afterwards in 740 (1340) he put Muhammad to 
death, the population took up such a threatening 
attitude that he found it advisable to retire, only 
however to return next year with new forces. But 
on this occasion also he had no good fortune, as 
he quarrelled with the (Supanid Ashraf and, when 
the two sides were drawn up m line of battle, he 
was left m the lurch by his own men, so that he 
had to seek refuge with Siaikb Hasan, who had 
him put to death. In the meanwhile, Mas^Qd gbah 
had retired to LUristan and made an alliance there 
with Yag2ki3>asti) a brother of Afthx’a^) while Asbi’af 


himself took the side of hiS brother Abtl lsbaV< 
Mas^d, however, succeeded in reaching Shirftz with 
the help of Yaghibasti, but there met the same 
fate as his brother: he was treacherously mur- 
dered by Yaghibasti in 743 (1343). The latter 
thereupon quarrelled with Ashraf but made peace 
again and they jointly attempted to subjugate Fars, 
but their troops dispersed when the news of the 
murder of their brother Hasan KU6Uk [q, v.] 
1 cached them. 

Aba Ishfil^, a younger son of MahmUdshah, who 
had previously received the town of Ispahan from 
Pir Hasan, now became lord of Shiraz and of the 
whole of Fars. As he endeavouied to extend his 
rule over Yazd and Kirman, he came into con- 
flict with the rising power of the Mu^affarlds 
[q V ] with varying success. The result was that 
Abu Ishak was not only driven fiom Kirman and 
Yazd, but was ultimately besieged in Shiraz The 
town had to be surrendered to the Muzaffarids in 
754 (r353)* Abu Ishak had in the meanwhile fled 
to KaFat Safid, received some support from the 
llkhan Shaikh Hasan from Baghdad and went to 
Ispahan There also he was besieged and finally 
captured, handed over to the relatives of a shaikh 
who had been put to death by his older, and was 
killed by them 758 (1357) The Persian poci 'Ubaid 
Zakani commemorated his Maecenas in an elegy. 
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INDO-CHINA. Further India. — Islam in 
French Indo China. Prench Indo-China com- 
prises the whole eastern zone, by far the greatei 
part of the double peninsula which lies between 
British India and China The western zone be- 
longs to England and the rathei small part m 
the centre to Siam, which serves as a buffer state 
between the two. French Further India comprises 
m the south Cochin China (Annamese Nam ky) 
which IS a direct possession, m the centre the 
kingaom of Cambodia (in its dialect Sr5k Khm^r, 
Nokor KampuCa [Sanskrit, Kambuja]), m the north 
the kingdom of Laos (Laotic* Milong Lao); in 
the east the empire of Annam (Annamese: Nu’d’c 
Annam), in the north east the province of Ton- 
kmg (Annamese Biic ky), all of which are pro- 
tectorates. 

This country, one and halt times the size of 
France, is only inhabited by about 1 2,000,000 An- 
namese, 1,500,000 Cambodians, 1,200,000 Laotese, 
and about 200,000 Tjams •) and Malays, 275,000 
Chinese, 1000 Hindus, mainly Tamils, and about 
500 000 savages *) or half civilised men. 


i) In French Indo China cham l^chams') is 
written and pronounced iiam. It should be noted 
that * 2 = rtf, = «, r, ly ch j zzz nh =2 
H in the above quoted Indo Chinese words. 

*) The natives call themselves Moty Pnong or 
K&csy which in Annamese, Cambodian and Baotese 
means ^javage’\ 
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A» regiurdg rjehgion, the Annamese like the Chi- 
nese are Buddhists or Confucianists, only a very 
small number being Christians; the Cambodians 
and Laotese are Buddhists, the semi-civilised are 
almost all animists, with a very few Christians, 
the Tjams, Malays, and a few Tamils are Mus- 
lims, except 20 to 25 thousand of the Binh- 
Thu^in who have remained faithful to a very an- 
cient Brahmanism Some Tamils and Bengalese 
are Hindus. 

The Tjams (urang tjam) live partly in Binh 
Thudn, m modern Annam, the last refuge of their 
nationality, partly in Cambodia, along the bank 
of the Mekong, and on the edge of the great 
lake (Tonl6 Sap) partly around the towns of Chdu 

ddc and Tay-ninh in Cochin China, and finally 
in a few villages in Siam. 

The Malays who are almost equal m numbers 
live entirely near them in Cambodia as well as 
in Cochin China and are in constant relations 
with them They are not found in Annam 

Islam at present plays only a slight part in 
Further India. It was at one time more impor- 
tant but never predominant, as long as the king- 
dom of the Tjams dominated the peninsula 

The Tjams, whose physical features and lan- 
guage are obviously connected with those of the 
Polynesian Malays, at one time founded a powerful 
kingdom in Further India, which seems to have 
comprised Cochin China, the modem Annam, 
with the exception of Tonking, and a part of 
Cambodia A memoiial of its greatness is the stele 
of Nhatrang, of the second 01 third centuiy In 
the thirteenth century the kingdom, although al- 
ready declining, still aroused the astonishment of 
Marco Polo In the fourteenth, however, it was 
broken up when the Cambodians and Annamese 
attacked it together and in 1471 theie weie only 
a few tribes m the valleys of the Binh Thudn 
who were much oppressed by Annam At th\t 
time many of them fled to Cambodia, where their 
descendants still live. 

The oppressed Tjams greeted the French rule 
with joy, but the French are not succeeding in 
elevating them. Physically they are not degene- 
rates. They are taller and beitei proportioned than 
the Annamese, the skin is soft and of a light brown 
colour, the hair soft and often wavy, the face 
rather broad, the eye well formed, and with an 
open look, the mouth of medium size They be- 
long to those Asiatics whose type is nearest to 
ours, but their fertility is only very moderate In 
spite of a certain childish liveliness and a great 
softness of character they are intellectually extre- 
mely apathetic They practise neither commerce 
nor industry, live in very miserable villages (in 
Annam they are built on the ground and in Cam- 
bodia on piles), weave a few stuffs, and only do 
as much agriculture and cattle rearing as is neces- 
sary to maintain life without worrying whether they 
can improve their lot 

When was Islfim introduced among the Tjams ^ 
This question has not yet been solved. One thing 
however is certain. It was preceded by Hinduism, 
the most accepted foini of which was (^ivaism, 
which is still practised with the most remarkable 
variations by some thousands of Tjams who have 
remained true to this old faith and therefore coll 
themselves (Sanskrit pure*bred 

But by their Muslim fellow countrymen they 


are called Akaphir or JCapkir (Ar. kafiry ^‘infidels’*, 
without the one side or the other seeing an in- 
sult in the appellations. 

Two hypotheses may explain the introduction 
of Islam into Further India. It was cither brought 
in the or xiv^h century by Arab merchants, 
Indians or Persians, m the great movement of the 
general spread of IsUm, or it came later as a re- 
sult of a Malay immigration. 

It IS certain that the Arabs were acquainted 
with Further India at a very early period. As 
early as the vii‘ii century there were regular re- 
lations between Arabia, China, India and the Ar- 
chipelago By 458 the Arabs and Persians were 
so numerous in Canton that they laid the city 
waste with fire and sword. In the ix^k century 
they raised a lebellion m l^an-fu, in which 120 000 
of them perished by the sword In these circum- 
stances they must have been acquainted with 
Indo-Chma and if they knew it, they must aliK) 
have endeavoured tc^win it for their religion with 
the well knowu missionary enthusiasm of the 
Muslims 

A passage in the Annals of the Sung dynasty^ 
Chap, 489, which was ingeniously explained by Ed. 
Huber (^Bulletin de V hcole ftancatse (f Extreme 
Orient^ III, 55, N** i), shows that Islani was 

first biought to them by the Arabs 01 Persians. 
In the Annals it is stated “There are (among the 
Tjams) also buffaloes which live m the mountains. 
They are not used for agriculture but only as sa- 
crificial animals. When one is sacrificed, the men 
utter this prayer ^^A-lo^ko^ki-pd''' which means “may ^ 
it soon rise again’ , According to Huber, this AAo^ 
ho^kt‘pa conesponds to Allahn and warrants 

the conclusion that there were already Tjams con- 
verted to IslSm in the time of the Sung In the 
same account of the Tjams it is said “the customs 
and dress of the l^ams are similar to those of the 
population of the kingdom of Ta-che (Tadjik 1. e 
Aiabs)” 

The historical statements of the Tjams are not 
to be taken too seriously But it must be re- 
marked that their legendary chronicles place at 
the head of the list of kings who had §ri-Banoy 
as their capital, the Po or lord Ovlah (Allah) who 
reigned from 1000 to 1036 In the year of the 
Rat a man of the nature of Ovlah lived a perfect 
life in the Tjam kingdom, but the land was not 
contented. This man recommended his soul and 
body to the lord of heaven and settled for 37 
years m Mokkah (Mecca), then came back to the 
Tjam kingdom . . Did the Muslim Tjams wish 
to number AllSh among their national rulers out 
of religious pride or merely give a place among 
theii kings to the Persian or Arab pilgrim who 
brought them Islfim? Both hypotheses are possible. 

Another text which comes from the Tjams of 
Cambodia (see Delaporte, Voyage au Cambodge^ 
Paris 1 880, p. 417 sq.\ reports that Nao Savan 
(Nfishirwfin), the divine mao (youth), the first king 
of the Tjams, w'as the inventor of the alphabet, 
which is still used in profane books. The inha- 
bitants who were previously worshippers of Buddha, 
were later converted to Islfim by Patenta AU (cf. 
the Malay Bagimia ^AIV)^ the father-in-law of 
Muhammad. At the latter’s birth Nao Savan had 
gone to Mecca to worship him as all the kings of 
the earth did, and was installed by hiia in lus 
residence Bairoch Bali Sri Banby, the modem 
Qai*nho*n, Annam), the capital of Peripnnong(the 
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modem Phan-rl and Phan-rang, Annam), to the 
east of Cambodia, and the Tjams still say that 
this is their place of origin. 

In short, it is quite possible that Islgm had al- 
ready been introduced in the xi^h century by Arab, 
Persian, or Indian merchants. But it made only slight 
progress and but for the Malay immigration in 
the xivtb and xvtb centuries which kept it up and 
spread it, it would have probably disappeared 
again. It is moreover due to this immigration that 
IslSm has retained its purity through the i elation 
which the Malays keep up with the Tjams of Cam- 
bodia and Cochin-China. 

But it is also piossible that the law of Muham- 
mad reached them through the Malays of the Ar- 
chipelago or of Malacca. The latter, as Prof. Kern 
has convincingly proved , themselves come from 
Indo-China and are related to the Tjams and, as 
inscriptions and legends show, weie from the viiith 
century onwards in uninterrupted close relations 
with the kingdoms of Champa and Cambodia, 
partly through intermarriages of the ruling fami- 
lies and partly through invasions. These turbulent 
Malays, whose IslSmism was not of an intolerant 
type, thanks to the community of religion, kept m 
such close touch with the Tjams after their poli- 
tical decline that the two are usually confused in 
the history of Cambodia and Annam Their common 
rebellions and intrigues in the xvit^ and xvii^h 
centuries disturbed the peace of the two kingdoms, 
particularly that of Cambodia The chroniclers and 
more especially the bpanish theologians, who at 
the beginning of the xvii^h century had hoped 
to see Indo-China brought under the sway of 
Philip III, bitterly acknowledge at this period 
(1603) the influence of the “Moros” i. e. the Mus- 
lims whom the tolerance of the kings of Cambodia 
and of the Tjams allow to build mosques every- 
where, who endeavour to proselytise and who hate 
the Christians to the extent of wishing to drink 
their blood (cf Breve et virtdtque relation des 
evenements du Cambodge par Gabriel Quiroga de 
S Antonio .... New Edition of the Spanish text 
(of 1604) with a translation and notes by An- 
toine Cabaton, Pans 1904, p 106, 124, and pas- 
sim) Matters went so far that about i624apnnce 
of Cambodia, Prdh Ram, seized the throne sup- 
ported by them, married a Malay woman, and 
adopted Islam to the great scandal of the true 
Cambodians who were faithful followers of Buddha. 

The Muslim Malays and Tjams down to the 
xixth century took an active part in all the 
internal strife which disturbed the peace of Cam- 
bodia in Its decline. For a time they played such 
an important part that one of them, Tuan Sait 
Ahmit (= Shaikh Ahmad) — according to the 
chronicles, a Malay of royal descent, but perhaps 
simply a Tjam with some Malay blood — , in 1820 
became regent and right hand man of Ang- 
Can, the ruler of Cambodia He aroused the jea- 
lousy of the Cambodians and the distrust of the 
Annamese, who would have liked the lands of 
Ang-Can for themselves, to such an extent that 
his political enemies succeeded in having him 
condemned and beheaded without his fellow- 
Muslims, who would certainly have rescued and 
saved him, learning anything of it until too late His 
sons and followers raised a rebellion in the province 1 
of Thbong-Khraun where the Tjams and Malays 
of Cambodia jomed together and united with the 

Tjams of Clidu-d6c and laid the country waste j 


until Norodom ascended the throne in 1859 and 
French rule finally put an end in 1863 to the 
political importance of the Muslim element in 
Indo-China. 

From the religious point of view, these Malay 
immigrants into Indo-China, who are mainly found 

in Saigon, ChoTo’n, Chdu-doc, T&y-nmh (towns 
in Cochin-China), Phnom P^nh, Kampong-Luong, 
Kampong Tjam, Lovek, Pursat and in other cen- 
ties of Cambodia, show no original features. They 
entirely resemble their brethren in the Peninsula 
of Malacca, are in constant lelations with them, and 
often receive from there missionaries whose duty 
it is to maintain the punty of their creed. They 
are intelligent, active, clevei and prudent, but are 
considered to be treacherous, cruel, cunning and 
inhospitable They keep quite apart from the Cam- 
bodians among whom they live and only maintain 
closer lelations with then co-religionists among 
the Tjams They are mainly tiaders, farmers, fisher- 
man, boatmen, drivers, giowers of vegetables, 
and arc respected if not loved in Cambodia for 
then intelligence and industry Although they were 
well treated by their rulers, their fidelity seems 
to have been often rightly doubted and their 
interests do not seem to go beyond that of their 
community. They are Shills and in general are 
acquainted with the piecepts of Islam and they 
read the Kurban and its commentaries. Among them 
we find for example the ^AUda of al-SanUsi, the 
St Burung Ptngat^ Fikh and Hadfth books, the 
Sinitii U-mustakim^ various poetical works or legends 
such as S(fn Rarna^ St Mtskin Muhammad Nana- 
ftyah etc. 

These religious ideas and, to a less degree their reli- 
gious development, the Malays of Cambodia have in 
common with the Tjams of Cambodia and Indo-Chma. 
Both observe the five daily prayers, the ablutions 
and circumcision, which is pei formed at the age of 
15 They do not eat the flesh of pigs, dogs, croco- 
diles, tortoises, elephants, peacocks, vultures, eagles, 
and ravens, and they refrain from intoxicating 
drinks. If any one worships a strange idol, he is 
expelled from the community. Some make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca or pay a certain sum, for which 
a representative is sent on their behalf. In Cam- 
bodia the mosques are almost always built of wood 
and are placed on slight eminences. The finest 
are large bare rooms with a platform at the back. 
The mats which are used as praying carpets are 
hung up in a sack from the rafters On the left at 
the entrance there is usually a large drum painted 
red (Tjam ganong =: Malay gendang^ Javanese 
kendang). Outside is a little basin of masonry 
for ablutions. 

Within these precincts the imSms give the chil- 
dren instruction in reading Arabic and in reciting 
the Kurban. The assembly or ({jam^ah cannot take 
place without a quorum of 40 believers. Ramadan 
IS strictly observed by all, pious families are quite 
abstemious m this period. On Mondays they re- 
frain from sexual intercourse. 

The Tjams of Cambodia also observe the bulan 
ok hajl (fasting month of the pilgrims) also called 
bulan Ovlah (month of Allah) three months after 
Ramadan. They also observe the molot or melut 
(= Arab, mala]})^ when a lock of hair is cut from 
I the children of 3 to 13 and they are given a re- 
I ligious name, which for boys is always *Abd Allah 
1 or Muhammad, for girls Phwatimdh (Fatima). The 
I imams, at least four in number, are invited to pray 
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in the house in which the ceremony is being per- 
formed. This custom of hair cutting seems to be 
borrowed from the Cambodians. 

The tamat (Arab tamma) is a ceremony nearly 
always confined to the family circle, at which a boy, 
who has learned the Kurban entirely by heart, 
which however happens very rarely, is led round 
the village on hoiseback amid the acclamations 
of men and women. He is dressed in his best 
clothes and is greeted with the greatest reverence 
by men and women. 

The surah (pursuit), which is celebrated in the 
first Tjam month, is accompanied by two days’ fasting 
and commemoiates the migration of the Prophet 
(Hidjia) 

By the tapat^ which we also find among the 
Tjams of Annara, who call it tubah = Ar ta 7 vba^ 
old persons are purified from their sins by means 
of numerous prayers and sprinkling with holy watei. 

Malays and Tjams have common religious offi- 
cials in Cambodia who are given the following 
names according to their office. 


Malay 

1. mufti 

2 . iuan kadh 

3. raya hadli 

4. tuan pakih 

5. hakim 

6. kUttp 

7. btlal 

8 . mat 


Tj am 

mophati 
tuh kalik 
fajak kaltk 
tuan pake 
hakem 
katip 
btlal 
Itbh J) 


Function 

jurist 

judge 

V 

jurist 

doctor 

preacher 

m^^l dhdh ln 

officiant 


All arc exempt from taxation The four first have 
the following Cambodian names . I. okmi rala kolev^ 
2 okha raya kolcy^ 3 olha tok kole)\ 4 okha 
pake They are appointed by the King, belong to 
his council and are the official superiors of the 
Muslims They are regaidcd by the faithful as ic- 
prcsenting the four caliphs of the Prophet and 
enjoy a great spiritual authoiity 

The religious dignitaries are usually chosen from 
the most prominent families whose sons can be- 
come imams at the age of 1 5 and whose daughters 
are educated with special care to make them worthy 
wives. The Muslims of Camliodia respect the graves 
of saints which they call ta-lak^ they believe in 
witches, the werwolf, evil spirits, and in magic and 
have letained certain agricultural customs which 
are also found among the neighbouring peoples 
such as the Cambodians and Annamese. They are 
relics of an old animism. 

The family bonds among the Muslims of Cam- 
bodia are veiy strong; the father has great au- 
thority The wife is well tieated but kept strictly 
within the house as ^^ell as the daughteis, who 
are very eaily initiated into household duties and, 
being under strict control, are only allowed to marry 
Muslims. 


i) I translate this woid by officiant for lack 
of a more suitable teim. In Indo-Chma, the 
Ubat of the Malays and the Ubh of the Tjams 
is a pious man like the Javanese sanUt^ who 
conducts the Friday service in the villages. Ac- 
cording to van Ronkel {T v I Taal-^ Land- 
en Volkenk,^ 1914, p. 131), lilbat or labai is 
of Tamil origin and originally meant ^Muslim 
merchant’*, which confirms the supposition that 
Islam came originally from India, not from Arabia, 
to the Malay Islands and also to Indo-China. 


The Muslim Tjams have adopted from the Cam- 
bodians the custom of filing and lacquering their 
daughters’ teeth at the age of 15, an operation 
which is accompanied by prayers from the imams 
and sprinkling with holy water. 

The marriage customs are in general Muslim. 
The boys do not as a rule marry before 18 or 
the girls before 15, The wedding feast is accom- 
panied with great expenditure. Divorce is possible 
but rare If it is demanded by the woman, she 
loses her dowry (Tjam sakavtn^ Malay mas kavin) 
which the husband settled on her at the betrothal. 

The burial ceremony is very simple. The corpse 
IS washed twice with a decoction of jujube leaves 
or benzoin water, then in clear water, wrapped in 
a piece of linen and placed m a grave about ten 
and a half feet deep, with the head to the north. 
A mound of earth is then erected over the grave, 
which IS covered with thorny branches to protect 
it from wild animals. On the third, seventh, tenth, 
thirtieth, foitieth, ajj^d hundredth day theimSmsarc 
invited to pray and eat with the family at the 
grave. The exhumation practised by the Tjams of 
Annam is not found here. 

The husband mourns m white 40 days for 
his wife, the latter three months and ten days for 
the husband and she cannot marry again before a 
hundred days 

The Islam of the Tjams in Annam has quite a 
different stamp It appears to have a ShiS" character, 
as Agan (Hasan), Agai (Husain) and ‘^Ali are par- 
ticularly revered and invoked there: they also 
play the main part in the few manuscripts or 
legends still preserved in Annam. It is however 
considerably penetrated by animistic and Hindu 
ideas and customs which preceded it and still 
survive alongside of it. The Muslim Tjams of 
Annam are Muslims mainly through the naive 
conviction that they are Muslims. They call their 
Hindu country men kafir without the slightest 
deiegatory intention and themselves bants bant^ 
the sons of religion, or Tjams Asalam (= Is- 
lam), Tjams of Islam They say that they worship 
Ovlah (Allah), but also Fo Devata Thwor (^vor) 
(Sanskrit Devata Svarga\ God, l.ord of Heaven, 
and they offer presents in certain agrarian rites, e g 
two eggi>, a cup of ncc brandy, and three leaves 
of betel, to Po OK ah Tak Ala, the mysterious 
king of the underworld; in reality it is the Mus- 
lim expression Allah tdata^ out of which they 
have made a god They also worship the Brahman 
goddess Po Ino Nogar = “Mother of the Land” 
(Uma, Bhagavati), and her husband Po Vang Amo, 
“the Lord God, the Father [of the land]” (Siva), 
whom they identify with Po Havah (= HawwcP\ 
i. e, Eva and P 5 Adam, the ancestors of mankind. 

The Tjam Kaphir of Annam with as broad a 
tolerance have taken into their Pantheon PQ Ovlah 
(= Allah), an undefined bodiless god, the creator 
of Po Ragullak (= Rasul AllaK) and of P 3 La- 
tila (= la Ildh(^ who lives in Mokah (Mecca) 
and who was created by P 5 Ovlahuk (= AllUhtf) 
the father of nobi Nabl Muhammad)\ 

we thus see that the Kaphir have made three 
gods out of the misunderstood formula; La ilUha 
ilia Muhammad rasulu ''llah * 

The Tjam Bam of Annam have a very high, 
but vague notion of Nobi Mahamat i. e. the 
prophet Muhammad, and to them the Kur&n is 
tapuk (=: kitUb\ nobi Mahamat the book of 
the Prophet Mul;iammad, they call it also tapuk 
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asaliim kif&b al^IslUm)^ the book of IslSm^ 
kiM alamadu r= kiM al*Jfiamd^ the book of 
praise, tapuk gUk&ray^ the talisman book. They 
never use his real name. The Kurban raoi cover is 
hardly to be found among them at all. The few 
copies' which exist are incorrect, and written on 
Chinese paper with the brush and not with the 
reed pen. The Bani seem to esteem equally highly 
a mystical compendium which much resembles the 
Javanese primbon and is called nurgiavan by them. 
The “priests” copy it only during ramovan (= Ra- 
ma 4 an) and they receive the princely remunera- 
tion of a buffalo for each copy. 

The Tjams of Annam pray only on Fridays and 
during Rama^Sn the five vah or vaktu (= wakt) 
„»l&t”, the names of which they corrupt as follows. 
gabahtk^ gobahtk (= subK) “morning prayer”, vah 
garth (= suhr)^ “noonday prayer”, asartk (= *^asr) 
“afternoon prayer”, magartp = maghrib^ “sunset 
prayer”, ihsa^ (= “evening prayer”. They 

are in the mam content with reciting a few siira’s, 
especially the fattha^ w’lthout understanding them, 
and the Arabic form is so corrupted in their 
pronunciation that it is almost unintelligible, e. g 

1. abih stmt f la hyor rah many or tah ktmtk-= 
At,, bi *sMt '"Itahi ''rrahmam 'rrahlmi^ 

2 . dulahu akkabar ,, la tlUka tUauwahuk wuwu- 
wahuk akkabar = ar.. allahu akbar IdL tlaha 
ilia Ulah, 

They hardly observe any ablutions but are con- 
tent w’lth making signs as if they were taking 
water out of a hole in the giound Circumcision 
{kaian,^ katat = Ar khtian) which is performed on 
boys at the age of 15 and must always precede 
mamage, is however only symbolical and consists 
in the imam with a wooden knife masking the 
circumcision. The boy receives a new name {awal = 
awwal),^ usually ^Alt or Muhammad The Tjam 
Bam do not make the pilgrimage to Mecca and, 
while they do not eat pork, the priests as well as 
the faithful enjoy brandy made from nee, as well as 
other intoxicating liquors, the religious dignitanes 
do not however drink in the mosque. If the num- 
ber of “40” is not present on Friday in the mos- 
que, those missing are replaced by sacnficial cakes 
and the usual service, followed by a meal, takes place 
The people only observe Ramadfin for 3 days. 
The imSms however must observe it till the end 
on behalf of the whole community During this 
time they shut themselves up in the mosque with 
their prayer books, their rosary, their tea pot, 
their sleeping mats, their copper spittoon and their 
Oetcl set, which they require to prepare the chewing 
naterial indispensable to all Eastern Asiatics. For 
i whole month they never cross the threshold 
ixccpt to perform complete ablutions in the nver 
The others arc taken in the great cisterns under 
he penthouse roof of the mosque. 

These mosques or sang mogik {samdgik,^ samgrtk ; 

:f. Atj : mosogtl) which are turned towards Mecca 
ire usually rather poor straw huts with walls of 
>amboo lattice-work. 

Even the names of the religious dignitanes m 
Innam suggest the strange alteration which IslSm 
las suffered there. At their head is the pd gru or ong 
i*ru (Skr. ^ru),^ then come the tmom (tmam)^ 
irom whom he is chosen and who are the men 
rho really perform the ceremonies, then the ksiip 
who have to give the religious readings 
a the mosque; next come the modin i, e. mu^adb* 
liln, the ttar fSkr* "Mrva sqp “rcbelotts teacher”). 


a kind of religious instructors who belong to the 
mosque. In general, the word alUr in Annam is 
applied to all Muslim “clergy” in contrast to bagaift,^ 
which is the name of the Hindu priests. 

All the religious dignitaries in Annum shave their 
heads and faces. In addition to the simple white fez 
worn in Cambodia, they also wear a voluminous 
turban with gold, red or brown fringes. The various 
ranks are distinguished by the length of the fringes. 
Like their Hindu brethren they carry a long 
Spanish reed, the lower part of which is woven 
into the form of a basket only m that of the ong gru, 
A white sarong, a long white tunic which is but- 
toned and cut open at the neck is their sole 
costume. On high feast days the mimbar and the 
intenor of the mosque are covered with white 
cloth; on these occasions they exchange the tur- 
ban for a kind of disc, which is bored thiough 
the middle and fastened to the fez by a piece of 
linen. The whole looks like the biretta of a judge. 
These “priests” are almost as ignorant as their simple 
followers, they can hardly read Arabic, hardly 
study It at all, and only roughly understand their 
siira’s which they repeat only “because their fathers 
also did so”. They are free from taxation and 
forced labour and are held in fairly high esteem 
by the people, they are the more educated class, 
however slight the education may be. As they are 
quite indifferent and tolerant, they do not think 
ill of the faithful when the latter make offerings 
to the Pd Yang or various Hindu deities, endeavour 
to propitiate evil spirits and perform certain agra- 
rian rites or magic ceremonies which have nothing 
Muslim in them They live in perfect harmony 
w’lth the Hindu bagath,^ invite them to their reli- 
gious and domestic festuilies and are invited in 
turn, — only the food for the tmom must be pre- 
pared by a Muslim woman — and give each other 
places of honour From mutual tolerance both 
communities refrain from eating pork or beef. 

Only from the Hindu cremations do the Muslim 
priests carefully absent themselves and this reli- 
gious horror of corpses was previously, it is said, 
the reason why they alone could enter the royal 
palace to pray with women in child-bed and to 
watch his wives and childien during the absence 
of the king. 

Either as a result of ancient customs or of the 
Malay-Poly nesian matriarchal system or through 
contact with the Hindus of Annam who have 
priestesses called pa^du,^ the Muslims of Annam 
have priestesses for a domestic cult; they are 
called ra^a or rifp^a. If a sick member of the 
family has to be healed, for example, or a journey 
or business enterpnse to be undertaken auspic- 
iously, the intom first of all reates various prayers, 
then this ra^ya — often the housewife herself — 
accompanied by the modm who sings and beats 
the drum, perform certain ritual dances or falls 
into a state, of great excitement in order to in- 
fluence the ‘deities’ or ^spirits of the dead’, to 
whom sacrifices are at the same time made. This 
ceremony is always followed by a great feast. The 
who must not eat the flesh of the pig or 
of the sand lizard, even play the principal part 
at the great annual festivals, which are celebrated 
in December — January and are probably of Malay 
or Indonesian origin — the name Java is re- 
peatedly mentioned in them — and are regarded 
by the Muslim Tjams as the “New Year’s festi- 
val of the ancestors”. 







Tlie festivEl lasts two days and three nights. A 
great booth is built in an enclosure, if possible 
of quite new material, and the interior is hung 
with white cotton cloth. The altar is a simple 
large tray, with dishes on which are betel, food 
and fruits. Wax lights are stuck on the edge of 
the dishes and they also are bound round with 
cotton threads of different colours. A swing hung 
to two pillars is intended for the rail^a^ she is 
assisted by three imdm^s and the mddin^ who with 
his tom-tom conducts an orchestra consisting of 
a clanonet, a violin, cymbals and an oblong drum 
(gandng). 

The festival which is interrupted by numerous 
meals is opened with the bismtllah^ then follows 
the invocation of the mountain and forest spirits 
and of the shades of the “spirits beyond the sea, 
which may not be mentioned by name”; and 
finally the invocation of 38 deities or spirits by 
name; at each of them the three tmom recite 
prayers. 

The most characteristic part of the festival takes 
place on the second day at the rise of the morn- 
ing star. After the modtn has invoked the deities 
and the radja has performed a special dance in 
their honour, they take a small rowing boat made 
out of a single piece of wood, which is said to 
come from Java 01 China to collect tribute The 
master of the house in which the festival is 
held, pretends not to understand Javanese and 
the modm acts as interpretei. Amid joking all 
round, eggs, cakes and the figure of an ape with 
jointed limbs are put in the boat, the partici- 
pants then break up the walls and roof of the 
booth and fight for the cakes On the thud day 
the rad^a goes, accompanied by the officiants and 
the orchestra, to the river and solemnly places 
the boat with the ape on the water This ends 
the festival. 

While ciicumcision is only symbolical with the 
Tjam Bam of Annam, the tubah for the old 
men is piactised as in Cambodia and the karoh 
(literally, “enclosing”) marks the declaration of 
a girl’s fitness for marriage Not till then dare 
they put up their hair and marry, until then 
they are t a bung i. e unapproachable, and the se- 
ducer would be severely punished. This festival 
takes place under the presidency of the ong gru 
and of two tmotn\ for a considerable number of 
girls on each occasion and lasts two days. It is 
’ opened with prayers to Allah, Muhammad, the 
Hindu deities and the shades of their ancestors as 
well as with a feast at which the priests eat apart. 
Two booths are erected, the one for the ceremony 
itself, and the other as a dressing room for the girls, 
who sleep there under the supervision of four ma- 
trons. The tmom spend the night praying; at 7 a. m. 
the girls appear wearing their finest clothes and 
ornaments, their haii loosened and covered with 
a triangular mitre Before them goes an old woman 
and a man clothed in white, who carries a year- 
old child dressed exactly like the girls except for 
the mitre. They throw themselves down before the 
ong gru and the The ong gtu places a 

grain of salt in the month of the child, cuts off 
a lock of its hair and gives it some water to 
drink. The same is done with the girls, who then 
return in procession to their booth. If a girl has 
been seduced the lock is cut off at her neck as a 
mark of shame. A second^feast, at which the priests 
cut before the faithful, concludes the ceremony. 


Birth customs in Annam among the Bani are 
similar to those among the Kaphlr except that 
the Bani do not sacrifice to the gods on such oc- 
casions The seduction of girls is also severely 
punished. They do not marry till they are 17 
or 18. In Panrang, evidently the result of the 
old Malay matriarchal system — which has left 
other traces also, like the right of inheritance of 
women and the tracing of descent through them 
and their practising the cult of ancestors — the 
custom prevails that the girls seek the young men 
m marriage, but everywhere else in Indo-China 
the reverse is the custom. The wedding (Tjam, 
Itkhah = Arab. mkah\ which is the occasion of 
long and costly festivities, is usually replaced by 
public cohabitation, which causes no scandal; the 
pair are free to celebrate it later when they can 
afford it, and they may already have two or three 
children to take part in it. It is far more elabo- 
rate among the Bam than among the Kaphir. The 
tniom\ repeat prayerfs, the ong gru^ who represents 
the “lord Muhammad”, asks the bride, who is con- 
sidered to be Fatima, whether she accepts the pre- 
sents of the bridegroom, the lord ‘All Rich feasts 
take place at the weddings The dowry given to 
the woman remains her property m case of a divorce. 
Divorce is fairly easy and leaves nearly two thirds 
of the joint property in the hands of the woman. 
Mixed marriages are rare and in them the children 
follow the religion of the mother It sometimes 
happens that a Muslim woman marnes a Hindu, 
very rarely the contraiy 

The buiial service is as simple among the Bani 
as It IS elaborate among the Kaphir. The corpse is 
wrapped m white cotton sheets and placed in a 
small hut, where the ong gru and the tmomh repeat 
prayers. As soon as night falls the dead man is 
buried, with four present, almost secretly, 

without a coffin and with the face turned to the 
north The relatives beseech his spirit not to come 
and afflict them On the 3^^^^ loth^ 40A 
and lootfi day as well as on the anniversary of 
hib death a fadhi i e a service at the tomb with 
prayers, a meal and presents for the imom'‘s is ob- 
served at hi a grave The 7^ and the 40^^ day 
are the most important. The dead person is almost 
always exhumed after a certain period on an an- 
niversary of his death. His bones as well as his 
golden or silver ornaments are placed in a small 
coffin which is again buried m a particulai place 
and considered sacred. 

We thus sec that Islam, while it has remained 
fairly pure m Cambodia, has been overlaid in An- 
num with a mass of elements and customs, partly 
animistic and parthy Hindu. The Tjams neverthe- 
less desire to be good Muslims, only their igno- 
rance and long usage are the causes of their er- 
rors, Malay hadjdjfs who have come from the Ar- 
chipelago or Cambodia on a religious mission have 
lepealcdly succeeded m putting an end to sacrifices 
to heathen deities in various villages, although 
they have been unable to stop the enjoyment of 
rice brandy. 

If France should succeed in regenerating the 
Tjams, as she is endeavouring to do by her hu- 
mane and wise policy, the revival of their nation- 
ality coaid only be to the advantage of 
and could only come through Isliim in tlose com- 
bination with their brethren and the Malays of 
Cambodia. 
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Tchams et Uurs feligions^ Paris 1891; do., Z/- 
gendes htstortques des Chants {Excuts et 
conn , XIV. N**. 32) , do., Grammatre de la Ian- 
gue chame {Exc, et Rec ^ xiv N<>. 31), Aymo- 
nier et A. Cabaton, Dtcitonnait e cam-f ran gats ^ 
8^, 1906; A. Cabaton, Nouvelles recherches sur 
les Cnams ^ Pans 1901 , le P Durand, Les 
Chants Bams^ , . . Notes sur les Chants {BuB 
letin de VEcole frangatse d"" Extreme Ottenl^ 111. 
54—62, 447—454, 597—603, V. 368—386), 
A Cabaton, Notes sur VLlam dans V Indochtne 
frangatse { Rev dti Monde mus ^ 1. 27—47), 
do , Les Chants musulmans de V Indochtne fran~ 
gatst {ibtd ^ p. 129 — 180), do, Article Chants^ 
in the Emycl of Religion and Ethics^ 1 340 — 
350 _ _ (A Cabaton ) 

al*INSAN al-KAMIL. This expression, which 
means literally “The Perfect Man”, is used by 
Muhammadan mystics to denote the highest 
type of humanity, 1 e, the theosophist 
■who has realised his essential oneness 
with God. Abu Yazid al-Bistami {ob 261 = 
874)1 quoted in the Rtsala of al-KuahauI (Cairo, 
1318, p 140, 1 12 sqq , cf R. Haitmann, 

ALKuschairis Dai stellung des ^ufitum^ Turktsche 
Bibliothek^ vol xviii., p. 168 tnfra sq^ speaks 
of the mystic who after having been invested 
with ceitam divine names, passes away {faniya) 
from them and becomes “the perfect and com- 
plete” {al’kamtl al-tamnt) We may identify the 
person, so described with al tnuin al-kamil^ a 
phrase which occurs, perhaps for the fiist time, 
m the writings of Ibn al-^Arabl (cf Eu^Tts aL 
Htkam^ Ch i) and forms the title of a well- 
known work, alJnsan al-Katml ft Mdrijat al- 
Awakhtt wa 'l-Aw<Lil^ by 'Abd al-Karim al-I^ili, 
who died about S20 (1417) Ihese authors base 
their theory of the Perfect Man on a pantheistic 
monism which regards the Creator (al-I/akk) and 
the creature (al-Khalk') as complementary aspects 
of Absolute Being A similar but by no means 
identical doctiine had already been set forth by 
al-Halladj {^^^ Kitab al-Tawasln^ ed. by Massignon, 
p. 129 sqq^ “Man”, says Ibn al-^Aiabi, “unites 
in himself both the form of God and the form of 
the universe He alone manifests the divine Es- 
sence together with all its names and attributes 
He is the mirror by which God is revealed to 
Himself, and therefore the final cause of creation 
We ourselves are the attributes by w'hich we de- 
scribe God; our existence is merely an objectih- 
cation of His existence While God is necessary 
to us in order that we may exist, we are neces- 
sary to Him in order that He may be manifested 
to Himself” 

Al-Djilr, who differs from Ibn al-^Arabl in certain 
details, gives a full and systematic exposition of 
the theory. His aigument runs somewhat as follows 
Essence {dhat) is that to which names and at- 
tributes are attached, although m reality there is 
no distinction between the Essence and its attri- 
butes. It may be either existent or non-existent 
The existent is either Pure Being (God) or Being 
joined to not-bemg (created things). Absolute or 
Pure Being is the simple Essence, without mani- 
festation of names, attributes, and relations. The 
process of manifestation involves a descent from 
simplicity, which has three stages (i) ahadlya 
(2) huwtya (3) anlya. At this point appear the 
names and attributes whereby the Essence is made 
known. They are communicated by means of mystical 


illumination {tadjlalli)» The Perfect Man, who ty- 
pifies the emanation of Absolute Being from itself 
and its return into itself, moves upw’ard through 
a senes of illuminations until he ultimately be- 
comes merged in the Essence. In the first degree, 
called the Illumination of the Names, «he is 
destroyed under the ladiance of the name by 
which God leveals Himself, so that if you invoke 
God by that name, the man answeis you, because 
the name has taken possession of him”. The se- 
cond degree is called the Illumination of the At- 
tributes These are received by the mystic in pro- 
portion to his capacity, the abundance of his 
knowledge, and the strength of his resolution. To 
some men God leveals Himself by the attribute 
of life, to otheis by the attribute of knowledge, 
to others by the attribute of power, and so on. 
Moieover, the same attribute is manifested in dif- 
ferent ways Foi example, some hear the divine 
speech {kalavi) with then whole being, some hear 
It fiom human lips but lecognisc it as the voice 
of God, some aic infoimed by it concerning fu- 
ture events The final degree, which is the Illu- 
mination of the Essence, sets seal of deifi- 
cation upon the Perfect Man He now becomes 
the Pole (kutb) of the univeise and the medium 
through which it is preset ved, he is omnipotent, 
nothing IS hidden from him , it is right that man- 
kind should bow down in adoiation before him, 
since he is the vicegerent (Uiallfa) of God in the 
world (cf Kur’Sn 2, og) Thus, being divine as well 
as human, he forms a connecting link between 
God and created things His universal nature 
{ifyanhyd) gives him a unique and supieme po- 
sition in the order of existence Al-Djili divides tht 
attributes of God into four classes attributes of 
the Essence (Oneness, Eternity, Creativeness, and 
the like), attiibutes of beauty (djamcil)^ attributes 
of majesty (djaldl)^ and attiibutes of perfection 
{kantal) While the attiibutes of beauty, majesty, 
and perfection are manifested both m this woild 
and the next — Paradise und Hell, for instance, 
being respectively absolute manifestations of beauty 
and majesty — the Perfect Man alone displays 
the whole sum of divine attributes and possesses 
the divine life in all its fullness This microcosmic 
function, according to the Siifistic interpretation 
of Kur'an 33,7., he freely accepted as a trust from 
the hands of his Makei. He contains the types of 
every spiritual and material thing. His heart cor- 
responds to the Throne of God (^arsh\ his leas'on 
to the Pen {kalam)^ his soul to the Tablet {al- 
lauh al-mahfuz\ his natuie to the elements i^ana^tt'). 
He IS the copy of God {nus^aC al-Hakk)^ cf. the 
tradition that God created Adam in His own 
image. 

q'his theory shows the influence upon Sufism of 
Gnostic ideas (cf. Bousset , Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis^ p. 160 sqq ) The Insdn al-Kamtl is the Insan 
al-Kadim of the Mamchaeans, the Adam Kadmbn 
of the Kabbaln. It was inevitable that on Islamic 
ground the representative Superman should be the 
Prophet Muhammad, the dogma of whose pre- 
existence established itself, even in orthodox cir- 
cles, at an early date (see Goldziher, Neuplatom- 
sche und gnostische Elemente tm Hadlt in Zeitschrift 
fur Assyrialogte ^ xxii, 324 sqq,). Many Stiffs, 
adopting the Flotinian doctrine of emanation, 
identify Muhammad, the Perfect Man, with Uni- 
versal Reason or the Logos. Al-jQjIll takes care to 
state that Muhammad is the Most Perfect Man 
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(akmat)^ to whom the saints and the rest of the 
prophets are subordinate. He holds that in every 
age Muhammad assumes the form of a living 
saint and m that guise makes himself known to 
mystics (cf Goldziher, loc ctt,^ concerning the 
doctrine of the transmission of the nur muham- 
niadi). 'We find a fuithei concession to Islam in 
the piinciple that the Perfect Man must continue 
to obey the religious law. “Peiception of the sub- 
lime Essence”, al-JQjIli says, “consists in thy know- 
■'vay of divine revelation {kasltf\ that 
thou art He and that He is thou, and that this 
IS not hulul [q. v ] nor ittihad^ and that the slave 
is a slave and the Lord a loid, and that the slave 
does not become a lord nor the Lord a slave’’ 
Bibliography In addition to the lefe- 
rences given in the article, Gulshan-i Rdz of 
MahmQd ShabistaiT, ed Whinfield, 11 312 — 
561, Tholuck, Ssufismus^ Ch 4, Palmer^ 0/ ten- 
tal Mysticiwi^ Ch. 3, bhaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia^ 
pp. 150 — 174, which piovides the most com- 
plete account of al-I>iili’s philosophical ideas that 
has yet appeared, Nicholson, The Mystics of 
/f/(2w,_Ch. 6 (Nicholson) 

INSHA^ (a.) Invention According to the book 
entitled, Mafatih aDUluin^ by ed van Vloten, 
P 78, in^W has the special meaning of the pre- 
paration of a document which is afterwards exa- 
mined by the head of the office and drawn up in 
its final form with 01 without alteration, that is 
to say, a rough draft of a document The ^ilm al~ 
in^al IS epistologiaphy, the art of drawing 
up letters and documents. Among the Aiabs the 
celebrated private sccietaiy of the last Omayyad 
ruler Marwan II, ^Abd al-Ilamid b. Yahya (on 
him cf Ibn Khallikaa s v ), is regaided as the 
first who distinguished himself in this ait On the 
subject we have a large number of works in Arabic, 
Persian, and Tuikish, which incidentally include 
much valuable data for the history of cultuie 
Such are the great woik by al-Kalkashandi [q v ], 
Subh al-A^s&a^ and the much shoitci handbook by 
Ibn Fadl Allah [q. v.] entitled aUTa'rif bi f-Mus- 
^alah al-^arif Aiabic guides to letter writing 
were also composed by Marh b. Yusuf, Badf 
al'InshjP wa 'l-Sifat fi ' l-Mukdtabat iva 'l-Mu- 
rasalaty repeatedly pimtcd at Bulak , Cano and 
Constantinople, sometimes together with a similar 
werk by Hasan al-*^ Attar [q v ] which is known 
by the simple title of InduP al-^Attar, Older 
than the books mentioned is the Husn al-Tawas- 
sul tla ^ina^at al-Taiassul of Ibn Pahd al-HalabI 
(Cairo 1298, 1315). In Arabic theie aie also a 
large nurabei of collections of model letters. Cf. 
the sections concerned in the catalogues of Aiabic 
MSS. Recent woiks S SharttlnT, Manuel de style 
epistolaire^ BairUt 1880, J Harfus]i, Correspon- 
dence Corntnei ctale ^ Bairut 1902; E. Fumey, 
de Correspondances Marocatnes^ etc. I903 etc. In 
Persian in addition to the collections of letters 
by Ibn Mu^aiyad al-Baghdadl, by Hindushah al- 
Mun^hi al-Na^djiwani, by Abu ’1-Fadl [q v.] 
etc. we have the letterwntcrs by Harkarn [q. v.], 
by lyjallfa Sh5h Muhammad al-Kawdnln^ 

ed. Lucknow 1846 and Cawnpoie 1864), Satytd 
al^Infl^-t naw l^uhur^ TeherSn 1327 etc. Tuikish 
letterwriters were composed by Nerkesizade, Ki- 
nalizade. On the celebiated collection by Ferl- 
dtin enough has been said above 11. 95. Cf. also 
Siairat Efendi, Insh^ (Bnlak 1242). Modem works: 
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Ahmed Rasim, ^Ilawelt JChaztna^i MekUtib (Stam- 
bul 1331), Meljmed Fu^Sd, Rehber-Kitabet-i ^Os- 
manly e ya^od Mukemmel Mun£htat(S\2t.mh\il 1328) ; 
Sa^id Efendi, Guide complet de correspondance turc- 
frangais (Constantinople 1 331), etc. 

The professional letterwriters {katib^ q. v.) in 
the chancelleries (diwan aDtnihcl^) are called 
munihl^ but in India every educated native, espe- 
cially a native teacher of languages is called 
munshJ. Cf Ilobson-Jobson ^ s. v. Munshee Cf. 
also the ai tides dawAtdar and katib, where 
further leferences aie given. 

IN SIJA^ ALLAH, “If Allah wills” The duty 
of frequently using this phiase, even when no doubt 
can really enter, is based upon Kui^Sn xvm 23 and 
xlviii 27 In these passages Allah, addressing the 
Prophet, uses it , in the second passage the event so 
conditioned was certain to happen and is even qua- 
lified by Allah himself with a “m verity”. 

This Allah is said to have done to admonish {lil- 
tePdib') the Proph^ to the use of the phrase A 
tradition is also quoted in w'hich Muhammad, ad- 
dressing the dead buiied in the cemeteiy of al- 
Madina, saluted them with the Peace, and added, 
“and we, if it be the will of Allah, shall join 
you” — a thing of w'hich there could be no 
doubt. It IS therefoie used o') m cases where a 
doubt can really enter, b) to show modesty m re- 
plying to a question or remark of a flattering na- 
ture, but never when what is answered was un- 
flattering, r) to show good manners {ta’addub') 
towaids Allah in submitting vei bally and for- 
mally to his will, and theichy to gam a blessing 
{tabarruk) This formal submitting of all things 
to the will of Allah makes the phr.'se m usage 
equivalent to the expiession of a desire or hope. 
If some one tells you that the death of a friend 
is imminent, you must not say tn sJuP Allah^ but 
you should if you are told that he is getting 
better The Saiyid al-MurtadS (see reference below) 
says that a sect, al-Marazika, existent in his time 
in Eg)pt, follow'd s of a ceitam '‘Uthman b. Mar- 
zuk, pushed the use of the phrase so far as to 
fall into heresy {Jnd'^a). 

B lb Ito e^r ap hy Ihyd* of al-Ghazali with com- 
mentary ol the Saiyid al-Murtada, 11. 262 sqq. 

(D. B Macdonald.) 

INSHA" ALLAH KHAN, Indian poet, 
boin in Mur^idabad, about 1200 he settled m 
Lucknow', where he secured the patronage of 
Prince Sulaiman Sfiikuh, he died about the year 
1230. In addition to a Persian and an Urdu 
diwdn^ he wrote a Persian viathnawl entitled Shir 
u Birindj'^ by order of the Naw'wSb of Oudh, 
Sa^adat ‘'Ali ^an (1212 — 1223), he wrote a 
giammar of the Urdu language, entitled Dai ya-yt 
Lalafat^ and published a collection of the witty 
sayings of the same prince, undei the title Lata^if 
al-Sa^adat, 

Bibliography Rieu, CVz/ Vers. Mss, Brit, 
Mus.^ p 961, 998 sq ^ 1096b, Garcin de Tassy, 
Hist^ de la Litteiature Iltndousiame^ li* 33 — 38* 
PRAB (a) Technical term in Arabic 
grammar, frequently tianslated by “inflexion”, 
has however a much narrowei meaning For in the 
nouns it only applies to the formation of cases 
but not to numbers and in the verb it refers ex- 
clusively to the distinction of the moods of the 
imperfect and therefore is not applied, as Fliigel, 
Dte gramm, Sckulen der Araber p. 15^ errone- 
ously assumes, to the formation of the genders of the 
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verb and its tenses and even to that of the personal 
forms, which are regarded as nominal elements 
added to the vcib proper 

According to the view of the Aiab gramma- 
iians in practice every occurrence of presup- 
poses as effective cause a govcining word, 

[q V ] In contrast to is [q v ] which 

IS applied to all words which retain their form 
irrespective of syntactical influenceb According 
as It IS capible of oi not, a vvoid is called 

mu t ah or mah/iJ, Ihe two conceptions ^amtl and 
fruh have thus to be legaided as the cential 
points lound which the theory of syntax of the 
Arab grammar lans turns Where a distinction is 
made between declension {(asm/) and syntax {ualnu 
in the nai rower sense), the theory of the 
as ^Ah al-Djurdjani, Kitab al-Ta^TiJaf^ ed Ilugel, 
p 6l, lo lightly says, is, in contrast to our view', 
excluded from the formei On the other hand, ^ilm 
al-nahia is sometimes actually called b/w al^i^idh 
(hlugel, Gtarnnis huhtilcn^ p 15, note i) 

Ihe Arab^ fuithcr ditfer from oui gr.imm«itical 
notions in having no comprehensive teims lui 
“case” and “mood”, but use the same terms with- 
out distinction for the vaiious cases and moods 
if they agree in phonetic charactci 'Fhe^e teims 
are taken from the tcimmations of the cisrs of the 
tnptote singular of the stiong nouns and from 
that of the affixless foims of the moods of the 
imperfect of the strong verb This results in the 
following division i 1 a}’^ (») = nominative (c g 
ra<^ul~iO^) and indicative (^yaktul-u') ^ 2 djart (/) “ 
genitive 3 na^h [a) = accusative 

{raiXiul-a>‘) and subjunctive {yaktul-a)^ 4 djazm 
(lack of vocalisation) = jussive mood {yaktul) 
The thiee first named are originally simply names 
of the vowels coiueintd, they are still used as 
such not infrequently by older grammarians, without 
reference to the i^rdb and even for vowels in the 
intenoi of a word, and this use is even found 
in Sibawaih, m spite of the fact that (1 2, «,) he 
expressly rcseives them for i^}db The usual usage 
in Sibawaih however proves that even then they 
weie felt to be genuine teims for the conespoiui- 
ing cases and moods They are m fact used 
by him in ca^es wheie the declension is foimcd 
in quite a diffeient way from that of the above 
scheme Thus c g the nominative of the sound masc 
plural IS called raj\ the oblnpie case 

sometimes dyan or although 

here, according to the view of the stuct Aiab 
grammarians the declension is made through the 
consonants 7 v and y It is similar with the dual 
In the noun two kinds of declension are distin- 
guished for the singular (in the widest sense, i. e 
including the broken plural) The noun (nm) is 
eithei munsatif 1 e it has all thiee cases (tnp- 
tote) and has nunation {tamvhi)^ 01 it is g/mtr 
munsarif^ 1. e. it has as its declension vowel only 
a for the genitive and accusative, that is, it has 
actually only two cases (diptote) and has no nuna- 
tion In this connexion it should be noted that those 
nominal forms of roots with weak thud radical, 
which, like really show no case changes at all, 

and according to our view are indeclinable^ are traced 
to corresponding strong forms through the applica- 
tion of definite phonetic laws and like the latter — 
although according to the terminology of the finished 
system only takdlra^ (virtually) — are considered 
mu^rab and further as munsanf or ghatr tnun- 
^arif. Moreover a noun has not t^rab as an un- 


alterable character, although ra^ulu>^ is in ge- 
neral consideied mu^tab^ this does not prevent that 
in the vocative ya radyul-ii and in combination 
with the Id of the general negation. Id radjul-a 
hurid^ the Arabic grammarians do not regaid 
the radjul-u or radjul-a as taf^ or nash but as 
mabm sui geueiis The Aiab giammauan always 
iivetted his attention on the individual foim and 
not on its place in a system of declension or 
coniugation, tor which he has not even a name. 
It is theicfiire quite natuial that he should in the 
impel feet also interpiet the 2 and 3 pi fern {yak- 
tul- 7 ia^ iaktiil-na') as malmt^ because here the veib 
remains unalteied betoie the na^ which is consi- 
dered the icpiesentative of the pionoun, also in 
the strong roots in all three moods In the other 
forms of the imperfect, which have the atfixes 
7 -//^/, 77 -///, u-na^ 7 , a and u or, according to the 
Aial) view, the consonants <'////, ia ^ repre- 
sent the jnonominal sul)]ect, while the retention 
of the // with Its auxiliaiy vowel is considered a 
maik of t af and its omission as a sign of (bjazm 
and then of }2a\b Ihe Arab giamniaiians do not 
recognise at all an energetic “mood” with a name 
of Its own, to them thcie is simply a sticngthening 
// (// 77 // mtdakkida') added to the imiieifect forms, 
which become niab/ii bcfoic it \s their // is not 
a formative element mciged in the veib but is 
regarded is a sepaiate particle, the energetic mood 
IS discussed in Aiabic giaminais under the pai ti- 
des, which seems stiangt to us 

On the reason why the linguistic phenomenon 
heie discussed has been given the name 
latci native scholais pu/zded then heads and gave 
vauous unsatisfactoiy >*uggestions , cf Ibn al-Anbari 
A:>n 7 ?' aid At ablya^ p 9, 15 ti Accoidmg to Wetz- 
stem (Z/^/Z/r j Volkit psychologies vii 461), t^rab 
means llcduimsmg, tiansferiing into the language 
oftheBcduins V v Uosen similaily interprets it 
{ 7 itt\chi d Deiifsch Motgctil Ges ^ xxvni 170) 
“lo speak as a genuine dcseit Aiab” Vollers ( Volks- 
spt ache und SlIu iftspt at he tm alteti At abietis p. 141) 
entire!) agrees with Wctzstcin, on the other hand, 
Noldcke {Beittagi zut ^emitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft p 5) says that the application of the teim 
to the Beduins as the only men speaking pure Aiabic 
at the lime is “indeed jiossible but not certain” The 
obvious thing may be here too the most probable 
A^taba^ the verbal noun of which is t^tdbs means 
piimauly, to aiabicise, to give a w'oid an Arabic 
form, to pronounce it in the genuine Aiab way, 
the word is commonly enough applied, particularly 
also by Sibawaih, to foreign words adopted into 
the Arabic vocabulary in which case there is of 
course no possibility of a reference to the Beduins, 
as the coniiast between ^Adjam and ^Arab^ non- 
Arabs and Arabs, is obvious. If we icfiect that the 
cradle of Arab learning was lU the Trak with its 
population, pre<lominantly Aramaic and Persian, 
whose language completely failed to 
distinguish cases and moods, that the latter 
must have been the most striking characteiistic of 
Arabic m contrast to the foreign languages with 
which they were acquainted, especially as according 
to good and abundant evidence it wxas particularly 
difllicult for the non- Aiab proselytes, who contri- 
buted a strong contingent to the linguistic scholars, 
so that they fiequently found it a stumbling block, 
one will find it quite natural that drab “arabi- 
cismg”, by narrowing of meaning should come to 
have the above limited technical meaning, i^rdb 
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IS therefore at bottom only arabicisation kost^ 

How much was considered the exclusive ad- 

vantage of the Arabic language is clear from the 
passionate polemic of Ibn Fans [q. v.] against the 
assertion that the Greeks also had an /V3^ (Gold- 
zihei, Muh* Studten^ 1. 214) 

Bibliography A very useful survey is 
given in the first sections of the Adjurrumtya 
of Sanhadji in Bninnow [Fischer]’s Chrestomathie\ 
chapters 2 to 7, 40 and 41 of the Asrar al- 
Arabtya of Ibn al-Anbari are more detailed and 
very suitable as an introduction to the contro- 
versies of the Arab grammarians For the rest 
the student must be referred to the larger gram- 
mars in Arabic. (J Weiss.] 

AL-'IRAlf, also called al-^Irak al^-arabl in con- 
trast to al-Irak ald-adjami. In the oldei period 
ald^Irakan^ “the two ‘^Iraks”, meant the two oldest 
Muslim towns in the country, Kufa and Basra 
(Ys^iut, iii. 628, II sq^, Latei this name was ap- 
plied to al-'IrSk and al-Djibal [q. v ] together , 
Ya^ut iii. 15, 18 knows al-Iiak alone as the 
name usual among the Persians for al-I)jib5l and 
explains this by saying that the SaldjQk ruler who 
held the ‘^Irak also conqueied al-Djibal. As he 
lived in Ilamadhan, the people leferied his title 
as “Lord of al-Ir5k” to the province of which 
this was the capital, it is however rather to be 
assumed that the Saldjukl, called himself “Lord 
of the two ^IrSks” (with a well-known inubalaghd) 
and that the people began to call the eastern 
part of the kingdom '^Irak also, at the same time 
differentiating al^-Jrak al-a^amt and al^-Irak 
al-arabl. 

The meaning of the name is uncertain The 
Arab hypotheses are not satisfactory ^17 ak = 
low lying ground, according to Ibn al-AVabI m 
YaVnt, 111 628, 13 sq,^ “coastland”, according to al- 
Kh alil m YakQt, 111 628, 21 sq At the same time 
the ‘Irak is colled al-Sawad, 1. e the countiy of a 
dark colour, ownng to the cultivated land, in con- 
trast to the bright white-yellow steppes, the con- 
trast between the two being expressed in the 
names by the Beduins, who are very susceptible 
to colour effects. But the two names aie not syn- 
onymous sawad is a movable term, ^irak is fixed, 
one talks of the saivad of Kufa, but not of the 
^irak of Kufa. Balkhi’s statement (Istakhri, p. 85, 3 , 
Ibn Hawkal, p 166, i ) is typical: “Between 
Baghdad and Kufa lies a sawad with a network (of 
cultivated fields) which shows no gap” , this is a state- 
ment based on a correct general conception It con- 
sists only of one long, not very broad, strip of valuable 
fertile country running from N. to S. in the ‘Irak 
and, if one wishes to describe the canal system, this 
continuous fruit garden must be taken as a basis. 
In Ibn Khurdadhbih there is still a memory of the 
name which ‘Irak had under the Persian kings 
dill EfansJiahr^ which he translates “the heart of 
the ‘Iralj” (5, 18 s^. cf. Ibn Rosta, p. 104,4); 
this agiees with the fact that al-Khwanzml under- 
stands by Eranshahr Persia including the ‘Irftij:, 
and that, according to Yazid al-Faiisi, the whole 
of Eran§hahr was compared to a body of which 
the heart was the ‘Irak, similarly also Asm5‘l (ac- 
cording to YSlfut, i. 417). The first Persian name 
of the ‘Iral^ was Sunstan (Baladhurl, p. 276, 5; 
Ibn Rosta, p. 103,23 sq ; Mas‘ndl p 177, i; Ta- 
bari, i. 819, 8; cf. Noldeke, p. 15, Note 3). 

The following details of .the Geography and 
History of the country may be given here; 
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Al-‘Ir5k is the flat country which is bounded 
in the west by the Syrian steppe, in the south 
by the steppe and desert areas of Arabia and the 
north shore of the Persian Gulf, in the east by 
the southern spurs of the Zagros (Djabal Hamrln) 
and west Khuzistan, in the north by a line from 
al-Anbar to Takrit. This northern border line 
marks the rising ground which in the oldest 
period formed the limits of the dry land, south of 
It alluvial land was giadually formed, which on 
account of its wealth of water, easy to distribute, 
possessed the most favourable conditions for profit- 
able cultivation, it docs not however appear that 
the administrative frontier ran along the natural 
boundary and the northcin frontier is usually given 
as a line from Takrit to al-Haditha, which is 
about 60 miles N. W. of Hit and was even in- 
cluded in al-‘Ir5k. From the geographical point of 
view Kh uzistan (Susiana), which adjoins it on the 
east, also belongs to the ‘Irak, as it is not sepa- 
rated by any natural , boundary , the same is true 
of the I’aff, 1 e the high lying ground of steppe- 
like character which begins before the gates of 
Basra and Kufa Wherever m the district the 
ground rises above the level of the river valleys 
in such a way as to form a barrier against inun- 
dation, and at the same time serves as a road, the 
Arab geographers speak of the zahr pr “ridge” 
and frequently give the route along it as well as 
that by the river. If one takes together the many 
arms of the delta of the Shatt al-‘Arab and the 
banks of the great rivers with their tributanes 
and canals, the extent of coast is extraordinarily 
large in proportion to the whole; the sea with 
the livers also forms a system. The possibilities 
of development appear unlimited, only the regu- 
lation of the rivers requires constant attention to 
prevent the banks being washed away by floods, 
which would make economic development impos- 
sible, breaking of the banks led to the formation 
of great swamps, the land between the rivers as- 
sumes a steppe-like character when there is no 
irrigation by canals This was not sufficiently done 
even in the best period of the country. At present 
only about a tenth of the whole area of the ‘Irak is 
under cultivation (agriculture and systematic cattle- 
rearing) The total area of the ‘Iralj from al-HadItha 
to ‘Abbadan cannot be reckoned to be more than 
26,900 square miles (about the size of Bavaria) * of 
this only about 2690 sq. m. are under cultivation. 
I append the estimate of Deutsch (following Will- 
cocks), Mag f. Techntk und IndustricpoL^ N®. 7 
of 4, X 1913. Babylonia has 21,500 sq m. with 
850000 inhabitants of which 1690 sq m. are north, 
south and west of Baghdad. Tholenz (Zeiischr, d, 
Ges, /. Etdkunde Berlin^ 1913^ P* 329 sqql) esti- 
mates the area affected by the great irrigation 
scheme at 5190 square mifes (cost of the scheme 
£ 26,500,000 , to take 30 years to carry out). Tho- 
lenz tells me that one of the main conditions for 
the complete opening up of the country is that 
the bed of the Tigiis be dredged, along with this 
should go also the revival of the course which is 
usually thought to have been the principal one 
in Arab times, thrit of the modem ^att al-Haiy; 
although this riverbed at Kfit al-‘Amara (the MS- 
dharSyS of the geographers) branches off from the 
piesent mam course of the river, it is still doubt- 
ful whether it is the main bed of the Arabs and 
not rather a channel made by man (so de Sarzec 
in Heuzey, Origtnes Orient, de PArty p. 17); on 
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it lay Wasit, unfortunately however the exact site 
of this town is not known, the latest travellers to 
visit the ruins (Koldewey and Moritz) did not describe 
them (Sarre and Herzfeld, Archaolog Reise^ i 247), 
The Shatt al-IIaiy, on which Lynch in 1838 was 
able to travel in a steamer and on which it is still 
said to be possible for a part of the year to reach 
Suk al-ShiyQkh, entered the swamps (al-Bata^ih 
[q. V ]) at al-Katr, through which it reached, under 
the name Nahr Abi ’ 1 -Asad, the Didjla al-‘^Awra^, 
the “one-eyed’* Tigris, identical with the pre- 
Muslim and modern Tigris The Euphrates divided 
somewhat below al-Musaiyib into the two arms, the 
w^estern, Shatt Hindiya, and Shatt al-Hilla, the 
eastern, since the mam stream was turned forcibly 
into the Hindiya arm, the bed of the Hilla arm has 
been m danger of drying up , it was not till the 
Hindiya Dam was finished at the end of 1913 
that the waters were faiily distributed According 
to Kudama, the westein arm, which makes a slight 
curve to the west, is called al-Alkanu (p 233, 16 wy , 
so also Mas^udi, Tanbih^ p. 52, 5), and the eastern 
arm is called Sura , the former runs towards al-Kiifa 
and is lost in the swamps, the Sura aim, more 
accurately Nahr Suia al-AMa (Ibn Serapion, p 28), 
passes the important town of Kasr Ibn Hubaira 
(rums a little north of Babel, Tell Tmran ^Ali), 
6 fatsakk below Kasr Ibn Ilubaira the upper 
Suia passes into the lower Siiia canal, its direct 
continuation eastwards is called Sarat al-Kabiia, 
and after passing the town of al-Nil it is called 
Nahr al-Nll and reaches the village of al-Hawl 
(4 miles from al* Nu'^maniya on the Tigiis), 
where one can tranship cargo and sail direct to 
the Tigris or turn to the south, reaching the 
Tigris at Nahr Sabus (opposite Madharaya, which 
lies on the east bank) (on the subsidiary name 
Zab^ Syr zaba^ see Marquart, p 164) The lowci 
Sura (Sura al-Asfal) passes seveial places, among 
which the locality called al-Djami*^an by Ibn Serapion 
is the al-Hilla of the later geographeis (founded 
about 495 = 1102 by the Mazyadid Saif al-Dawla), 
this arm is the modem Ililla arm, at al-Hilla a 
canal branched off to the S E , the Nahr Nars, 
said to be called after the Sasanid Narj»es (292) 
who ordeied it to be made. The Sura and the 
Nars finally pour their waters into the Ikidat 
canal {btidat^ Yakut, I, 770), winch crosses the 
northern edge of the Bata’ih and is taken from 
the western arm of the Euphiates, a day’s jour- 
ney north of Kufa near al-Kanatir, which is 
appaiently identical w'lth the Aramaean Pumbedi'ta 
(==/am al-Budat\ the celebrated centre of Jewish 
scholarship (mentioned by Benjamin of ludela in 
the xiph century), after it takes the wateis of the 
SOra and Nars, the Budat (Euphrates aim) after 
a course of about 40 miles enteis the great 
swamp. 

The two main rivers weie joined higher up by ca- 
nals, m addition to the above waterways The impor- 
tant canal, Nahr Dudjail, which branched off fiom 
the Euphrates near al-Rabb (9 miles from Anbar, 
16 from Hit) and reached the Tigiis between ^Uk- 
bara and Baghdad, does not belong to the Trak 
but to al-Djazira which adjoins it on the north, 
It sent off numerous branch canals into the distiicts 
belonging to the Tiak (Maskin, Katiabbul), this 
canal, it appears, was silted up in 340 (951), and 
Its name was transferred to an arm which bran- 
ched off from the Tigris not far from SamairS. 
From al- Anbar onwards four canals leave the 


Euphrates i. Nahr ‘^Isa: its couise is not certain 
but it may in geneial be identified with the 
modern Nahr Saklawiya, it is called aftei Tsa 
b ‘^All (Ibn Serapion Musa) b ^Abdallah b. al- 
‘^Abbas, whose kasj lay only a little above the 
junction of the canal and the Tigris, within the 
zone of the city of the Caliph, according to 
Ibn Serapion (p. 14, and Yaltut, iv. 842), it left 
the Euphiates at Kantarat Dimimma (Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
p 52, 14, has Dahama^ which is piobably simply 
a mistake for Dimimma), Abu ’ 1 -Fid 5 , I r., also 
says (on the authority of Sulaiman b Muhanna) 
that the canal comes from a place below al-Anbai 
(on the English map the rums of al-Anbar are 
entered as “Sifcra” on the north bank of the Sa^- 
lawiya, 6 miles fiom its beginning) near al-Falludja, 
It uTigated the tassu^ Ferozsabilr, at al-Muhaw- 
wal, a number of canals branched off towards Bagh- 
dad, It entered the Tigris below the Kasi Ibn 
Hubaiia, on the English map the Saklawiya canal 
runs thiough the lake of Akkar Kuf, 1 e ^Akra- 
kuf of the geographeis (e g Yakut, 111 697) 

which IS assumed to be at the south end, Le 
Stiange wishes to locate the Muhawwal of Ibn 
Seiapion there, on R Kiepert’s map in Oppen- 
hcim’s liook, the Khar of the Saklawiya is called in 
the southern part Khor al-'^Asacij not fai from the 
beginning of the canal, west of the Euphiates, 
on the English map is marked the Habbania 
(Hibbanlya) lock, which is one of the mam works 
in Willcocks’s irrigation scheme, on Midhat’s 
plan foi draining the Saklawiya swamp, see Op- 
penheim, 11 281, a dilfeient account is given by 
Balkhi (Ista kh il, p 84 sq , Ibn Hawkal, p 165), 
accoiding to him, small streams run off from the 
Nahi Tsa which again join together to form a 
stream, the Nahr al-Sarat, which enters the Tigris, 
while the mam stream, Nahi Tsa, itself reaches 
the Tigris m the middle of Baghdad ships can 
sail on it to its end, while navigation is not pos- 
sible on the Nahr al-Sarat on account of the wens , 
2. Nahr Sarsai branches from the Euphrates 3 
farsaldi (about 12 miles) below Dimimma, flows 
through a part of the district of Baduraya (spelled 
-raya m Yakut, 1 460, this is not coriect, it can 
only be -raiya or taya') and reaches the Tigris 
4 farsakh (iG miles) above al-Mada’in, so Ibn 
Serapion, p 15, according to Balkhi (Istakhrl, 
p 85, Ibn Hawkal p 166), the network of ca- 
nals which intersects the continuous Sawad be- 
tween Baghdad and Kufa [cf above p 5 ^ 3 ^] be- 
gins with the Nahr Sarsar, on which lies the 
little town of Sarsar, 3 farsakh fiom Baghdad 
accoiding to Yakut, 111 381, who says that the 

Nahr ^Isa is sometimes called Nahi Saisar, there 
IS obviously confusion with the Nahr al-Sarat, 
on the connections of which with the Nahr ‘^Isa, 
see just above , 3 Nahr al-Malik, blanches from 
the Euphrates 5 farsalJi below the Nahr Sarsar 
and reaches the Tigris 3 farsakh below al-Madahn \ 
it IS also the name of a fasstid^ m the Sawad, 
(so Ibn Serapion, p. 16), Le Strange’s statement 
(p 68), that the Nahr al-Malik began at al-Fal- 
ludja IS incorrect, this is impossible, for this place 
IS only about 12 miles from the head of the Nahr 
Tsa, while the head of the Nahr al-Malik is at 
least 30 miles from that of the Nahi ‘^Tsa and 
should be sought on the maps somewhere about 
Khan Makdam , Nahi al-Mahk was also the name 
of one of the four tassudj\ of BihkubSdh al-Awsat, 
while the two Fallu^ja were iassu^^% of Bihku- 
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badh al-A^la, 4. Nahr Kutlia leaves the Euphrates 
about 3 farsalh south of Nahr al-Malik and rea- 
ches the Tigris 10 farsakh below al-Mada^’m, it 
flows through an extiaordinarily rich country and 
many canals go off from it wateimg the iassUd/ 
of Kutha in the Kura of Ardashir Babakan and 
a part of the tassuclj Nahr Djawbar, it flov\s past 
Kutha Rabba (Ibn Serapion, p. 15), Ibn Ilawkal, 
p 168 (Yakut, IV 317), mentions besides Kutha 
Rabba, where Abraham was born and buried, a 
Kutha al-Taiik (Arabicised Aramaic >), Kutha Rabba 
IS pel haps to be sought m the Tell Ibiahun of the 
maps (due east of Musaiyib) Of the canals from 
the Tigris which are independent of the Eu- 
phrates, one has already been alluded to Nahr 
Dudjail [sec p 514^'^], m Balkhi (Istakhii, p 77 , 

Ibn Hawkal, p 156) its exit {fuha) is a little 
below Takrit, it waters parts of this town and 
then the Saw ad of Samarra up to the vicinity 
of Baghdad (Istakhii “a large part of the Sawad 
of Baghdad is iiiigated by it”) This was the 
earlier state of affairs , later the name was limited 
to the southern part of the canal or (inoie cor- 
rectly) of the Tigiis arm, this is leflected in the 
account m Yakut (11 555), where the iiver uses 
between Takrit and Baglidad below Samarra re- 
turning to the Tigiib after flowing through a large 
area Abu ’1-Fida^, who only compiled without 
tioubling about discrepancies, gives both accounts, 
P 56, 3l according to Yakut’s Mtidiiank^ p 289, 
according to Ibn Ilawkal Abu ’1-IuLY has how- 
ever combined Ibn JLiwkal’s version with a note 
by Ibn Sr'^id, to the clfect that the Nalii al-lshaki 
IS in the south of and east of dakiit, the lattei is 
fully dealt with by Ibn Serapion, p 18 i>q (transla- 
tion and commentaiy, p 265 j-y ), although the ms 
of Ibn Serapion agrees in '•aying “cast” wuth Abu 
’l-Fida^(or Ibn Sahd), “west” is certainly the cor- 
icct reading The diffeience m the statements may 
be explained by the vaiioiis stages, in the older 
stage theie was a large canal (arm) of the Euphrates, 
which was called sometimes Ishaki after its makci, 
and sometimes by the diminutive Dudjail. Samarra 
wrought gieat havoc the senseless extravagance ex- 
ploited the land foi purposes of luxury, wdien the 
days of splendoui were over, many a good woik of 
the older peuod disappeared, including the noithein 
works of the Islukl-Dudjail , only antiquaiies still 
knew anything of il, the lest of the world only 
kntw of the Dudjail which even the extiavagance 
of SamariU had not been able to destroy and 
which IS said still to exist (cnteied on Kicpcit’s 
map in Oppenheim) To lestoie all these once 
lifegiving w^atei courses is the task to be solved 
by civilisation m the next decades. The scheme 
has been diawn up by the English engineer 
Willcocks (cf his Lrioatwn oj Mesopotamia^ 
Cairo 1905) So far the llindiya dam has been 
completed (opened in Deccmbci 1913), the lock 
of Ilabbanlya is being built and it was intended 
to have it finished in 1916 One of the greatest 
tasks, the drainage of the maishes between Kufa 
and the Tigris around Kuina and Basra and the 
restoration of a sufficiently deep and broad chan- 
nel for the Euphiates, now becomes of subsidiaiy 
importance, for, although the waterway still retains 
its importance beside the railway which is to 
connect the two impoitant cities of the land, the 
lailway, which is to run along the south edge of 
the maishes and north e'flge of the Arabian steppe, 
will suffice to carry the tiaffic and waterways 


through the marshes will be mainly regarded as 
feedeis for the railway For certain goods the water- 
loute fiom and to Nedjef will be a necessity, if 
they are to be able to compete in the markets. 
The canals to be revived cannot be intended as 
transport channels, the principal rule for the 
Trak has been rightly laid down that the water- 
couises are there for irrigation purposes and not 
for navigation But people have gone too far in 
their 7eal against the latter use, and the two 
great riveis must not remain any longer unused, but 
they must be made to carry the valuable cargoes 
if we are not to be reproached with neglecting 
an economic factor of the first importance. The 
lower course of the Euphrates between Kurna 
and the junction of the modern mam canal and 
Tigris at Gurmat ^Ali (10 m. north of Basra) is 
a swampy area [Batiha, q v ] which probably at 
an earlier p>criod stretched to Muhammara. Com- 
pared with the earlier extent of the Batiha as 
given by the Arab geographers (Kudama, 5^00 
sq miles ^ as only linear measure is given, uncer- 
tain , Sprengei’s calculation, according to Mas^’udi 
{Bahylo?ticn^ p. 47) is wrong, see thereon Wagner 
in Nachr Gott Gts JVzss ^ 1902, p 239, the 
marshes began quite near Kufa) the modern ex- 
tent IS limited, about 1730 sq. m. (but the area 
noith of the Batiha, between ^att al-Haiy and 
the Tigris is not yet investigated there are said 
to be extensive marshes there also) Even now 
there are still a number of Ihawr (vulg hhor^ 
also haior for some no’cs on the word, see 
Eidzbaiski, Johanncsbuch^ p 1 44, note 5) 1 e. 
lakes formed by inundation, the English map 
shows in addition to Khor AbQ Kelam and Khor 
Djazahr also Khor al-Hamar, the largest area of 
water There arc also lakes formed by inunda- 
tion in the whole area between the Hmdiya arm 
and the ^att al-TIaiy, they arc to be distinguished 
fiom the waters called bahr^ like Bahr Nedjef 
and Bahi al-Shinafi) a , the Batiha and the borders 
of the lhawt\ aic inteisccted by navigable canals 
The Khor Iluwaiza or Khdi al-AVam through 
which the Kheikha flows to the Tigris also be- 
longs to the Irak Khor is also the name of the 
watei courses in the delta of the Shatt al-^Arab, 
which have a ditfeient character from the lakes 
formed by inundation 

The rich soil of this country provides a fertile 
ciop of corn of the fiist quality Knowledge of this 
at one time penetrated into Arabia, the Beduins 
of which were on terms of intercourse with the prin- 
cipality of al-Hira [q v.], which lay on the borders 
of the blessed country and saw both sides Every 
using political power in Arabia when it felt strong 
enough had to make its first attack on the rich 
Trak Ileie the material basis was to be found 
for a government which wished to set out on a 
policy of conquest heic w’ere found the means 
to satisfy the “waiiiors of the faith” to whom the 
booty offered them by the conquest of this country 
seemed more valuable than the prospect of the 
joys of Paradise Arab tradition makes this clear 
in the story that the Beduins were urged by their 
wives to get them the rich corn that grew in the 
Tiak But Trak was at the same time the dooi 
for an invasion into the Persian empire Muham- 
mad, who had a good political instinct, could not 
fail to notice that in his period a great struggle 
was raging between the two woild powers of 
which he might be able to leap the benefit as 
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tertius gaudens. The only clear revelation on 
foreign politics which survives (others have been 
lost) hopes for the victory of the defeated Byzan- 
tines (Sura XXX i) a weakened Persia was in the 
interest of the Arabian policy of conquest, the 
guiding spirit in which from the first was 'Omar. 
The war on two fronts was taken up with a boldness 
which cannot be sufficiently admired The conquest 
of Syria and of theTiak was completed so thoroughly 
that 25 years aftei the death of the Piophet the 
crisis of the first civil \\ar could be passed without 
serious consequences The conquerors fell upon 
the Trak in full strength and here they won their 
first great victories. In strong, sudden blows the 
Persian outposts on the Euphrates were taken 
and the advance relentlessly continued until in 
the battle of NahsSwand (21 = 642) the Sasanid 
power was overthrown. With gieat skill the Aiab 
generals created a strong base of operations about 
400 miles long wnth the camps of Basra and Kufa 
as its eastern and western termini (the whole of 
the materials on the founding of these two cities 
is given by Caetani, years 16, p. 238 sqq , 17, 
p 13 sqq^ The rich capital of the country, Ktesi- 
phon, which consisted of a group of towns, was 
ruthlessly plundered and destioyed and the foun- 
dations of a new fortified town were not laid 
upon It, but on the ruins the unimportant al- 
Mada'in (see Noldeke, p 16, note i, Streck, p 
246 — 279) dragged on a miserable existence till it 
was absorbed by Baghdad. Great care was de- 
voted to the administration of this part of the 
young empire by the far-seeing 'Omar, Kufa and 
Basra received separate governors, that of Kufa 
was at first Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas, whose place 
was taken at the wish of the constantly grum- 
bling Ktlfis by 'Ammar b/ YSsir [q v ] who was not 
fit for the office , he was succeeded by Mughlra b 
^u'ba, who had been dismissed from Basia on 
account of a scandal, until ba'd was restored to 
office (25 = 646), then followed al-Walid b ^Ukba 
(25 — 30 = 646 — 650) and Sa'id b. al-'Asi (30 — 
33 = 651 — 654) Basra was moie stable, there 
Aba Musa al-Ash'aii [q v] ruled from 17 — 29 
(=638 — 650), he played an active part in settling 
the quarrel between ^Ali and Mii^awiya aftei the 
battle of Siffin. He was succeeded by ^Abd Allah 
b. ^Amir [q v ], who huiried to the help of 'Othman 
but arrived too late In 35 (655) 'All stnt to 
Basra 'Othm 5 n b Hunaif, and 'Ammar b Shihab 
to Kufa Ziyad Ibn Abihi (cf. Lammens’ monogiaph) 
sent by Mu'awiya as governor to Basia in 46 
(665) became ruler of the whole of the 'Irak in 
50 (670) and by a salutary fiimness rcstoicd 
order in the turbulent country He died m Kufa 
ID 53 (673) ^ before his “brother” Mu'awiya, his 
son 'Ubaid Allah became governor of Basra and 
Kufa m 55 (675), under him Husain b 'Ali [q v] 
met his death and he persecuted the bhi'a An 
important change m the fortunes of Basra took 
place when in the peiiod of confusion after Yazid’s 
death (64 = 683), the Tamim, the northern Arabs 
of Basra, fell to 'Abd Allah b al-Zubair [q. v ], as did 
the people of Kufa. The 'Irak seemed to be lost 
to the Omayyads for a time The efficient 'Abd 
Allah b al-Zubair, who was firmly established m 
Mecca, appointed his governors in the 'Irak, the 
bold and cunning guerilla leader Mukhtar m 66 
(686) was able to expel the governor of Basra, but in 
the next year he fell in the battle of Harura^ near 
Kufa. The death of Mus%b b. al-Zubair essentially 


altered the situation; his best officer, al-Muhallab, 
joined 'Abd al-Malik [q, v.] and a governor of the 
Damascus goveinment returned to Basra (72 =694). 
The ^laiidjis weie a source of continual unrest; 
they were spiead over the 'IiSk and adjoining Khuzi- 
st 5 n, they never permanently held a dominating 
position and were opposed by all the other pai- 
ties The governorship of Knfa was sometimes 
combined with that of Basia, but in that case the 
governoi -general had deputy governors under him. 
We know of the following governors of Kufa : 
53 — 55 (673 — 675) 'Abd Allah b Khalid, 55 — 
58 (675 — 678) al-Dahhak b Kais, 58 — 59 (678 — 
679) Ibn Umm al-IIakam, 59 — 60 (679 — 680) al- 
Nu'man b Bashir, 64 (684) w^e find 'Amir b. 
Huraith (Ibn al-Athir, iv 109) as deputy (M^- 
lifd) of 'Ll haul Allah (cf under Basra) m Kufa; 
m the same year Mukhtai appeared m Kufa, 
where 'Abd Allah b Zubaii had a governor In 
Kiifa in 75 (694), the activity of al-Hadjdjadj b. 
Yusuf [q V ] began , he had been appointed governor 
of the whole of the 'Irak by 'Abd al-Malik and 
hib able and eneigetic administration suppiessed 
all rebellion. The levolt of the Basris, who had 
joined the pretender 'Abd al-Rahman b Muham- 
mad b al-Ash'ath [q v ], was finished by the battles 
of Dan al-r)jamadjim [q v ] and Maskm (83 = 
702). Al-lladjdjadj took efticient measures to put 
an end to the seditious activities of the towns of 
Kufa and Basia he cieated a centie of economic 
and intellectual life for the 'Irak in Wasit on the 
Tigris (Shatt al-Haiy), from which Kufa and Basra, 
which w'ere not too far distant (Kufa 120 miles 
and Basra 180), could be ruled 'Abd al-Malik's 
administrative reforms were also of gicat benefit 
to the 'Irak, their fundamental piinciple was that 
of unity, w'hich was indispensable foi a healthy 
development, the most important was the reform 
of the currency, which began in the yeai 75(694) 
and icplaced the Byzantine and Persian coins 
curient in the empire by coins with Arabic le- 
gends (the oldei emblems were retained on some of 
the copjier coinages, on the silver in some parts 
of the cmjme the bust of Khosi aw and the fire altar 
were retained and only the confession of faith was 
placed on the margin) 'Abd al-Malik acquired 
further meiit by organising the postal service al- 
though it was only used foi cairying persons and 
mesoages m the interest of the government Finally 
Arabic w'as ordered to be the official language, 
previously official documents had been in the 
language of the country or in it and m Arabic. 
Under al-Walid also (86 — 96 = 705 — 715 ) ^ 1 - 
Hadjdjadj retained his peculiar position The figure 
of this man, in spite of the contradictory, on the 
whole unfavourable, accounts of the Aiab anna- 
lists IS still quite distinct to us. We know that there 
was a whole school which systematically depicted 
in black coloiiis all that the Omayyads did, espe- 
cially all the actions of their great statesmen, this 
IS the 'Irak school, the chief representative of which 
IS Saif b. 'Omar (clearly elucidated by Wellhausen, 
cf Caetani, year 21, p 305) Unbiassed histo- 
rical research will do justice to the merits of al- 
Hadjdjadj, but it must confess that one element 
m his administration had a pernicious influence 
on the development of the whole empire that 
was the way in which he favoured his north Ara- 
bian countiymen, the Kaisis. Therefore all the 
Yainanis in the army and the government and 
all elements in the population who sided with the 
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Yamanis weie against him, as were also the^Alids, 
whose pretentions he ruthlessly combatted He 
took energetic measures against all men who 
fought for their particular interests, like al-Muhal- 
lab, who used eveiy paity when it seemed to 
be for his advantage. The tension produced by 
al-Hadjdjadj’s ruthless proceduie did not find full 
vent in explosion, as al-Walid, a true son of his 
father, by his cautious and clever policy was able 
to avoid fatal outbursts of the principal feud, viz 
that between the Kaisis and the Yamanis. The 
storm buist as soon as al-Walld had died, for his 
brother Sulaimrtn who followed him (96 — 99 — 
715 — 717) was under the influence of the enemies of 
al-Hadjdjadj, the embittered Yamanis Al-IIadjdjadj 
was spared the pain of the change, for he died 
SIX months before al-WalTd The new epoch which 
began with Sulaiman first showed itself m the ap- 
pointment of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, one of the most 
dangerous intriguers and agitators, as governoi of 
the Tiak(95 714). The new lord began a leign 
of terroi the most prominent men of the North 
Arab party were persecuted and ill-treated. With 
Sulaiman’s death there began a period of govern- 
ment by factions, which at eveiy change in the 
throne resulted in mtolciable uncertainty and dan- 
gers 'Omar II, son of 'Abd al-'^Aziz b. Marwan, 
checked the activities of Yazid b. al-Muhallab foi 
a time by imprisoning him (in the citadel of 
Aleppo, Ibn al-Athir, v 36) , scarcely had ‘^Omar 
died (101 = 720) when Yazid escaped, the rebel- 
lion which he at once stiiicd up in Basia was 
suppiessed by Maslama b 'Abd al-Malik (102 = 
721), as a lewaid his biothei Yazid II (loi — 
105 = 720 — 724) appointed him governor of Kho- 
rasan, Basra, and Kufa, separate deputy governors 
for them being placed in them by Maslama The 
appointment of Khalid b '"Abd Allah al-Kasri as 
governor of the Tiak by Ilisham (105 — 125 = 
724 — 743) had a beneficial result With the death 
of Hisham, however, the completest confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the empiie, passions were vented 
without icstraint, and the factions of North and South 
Arabs into which all prevailing antithesis almost 
all other differences were meiged, fell on one an- 
othei. Al-Walid II who followed Hisfiam was a 
KaisI fanatic who had al-Kasii cruelly executed 
In Mai wan II (127 — 1 32 = 744 — 750) a Marwanid 
once more took energetic steps against the lebel- 
lions In the ^Iiak he also put down KhaiidjI 
risings But the flame which the cunning ^Abba- 
sids Abu 1 -^Abbas (al-Saffah) and Abu DjaTar 
(al-Mansur) kindled in I^iorasan was no longei 
to be extinguished. Then general Abu Muslim in 
130 (748) won the decisive battle against Mar- 
wan’s governor, Nasr b. baiyai The governoi of 
the ^Irak, Ibn Iliibaira, could not check the evil 
The Yamanis in Kufa rebelled and gave up the 
city to the enemy and it became for a time the 
headquarteis of the ‘^Abbasids Marwan himself was 
decisively defeated on the Gieat Zab m 132(750) 
The ‘Abbasids took the place of the Omayyads. 
Going back for a moment we may mention a 
political principle mtioduced by Mu'^awiya and 
maintained by his successors as a regular rule, but 
for which the rule of the Omayyads would ceitainly 
have disappeared moie quickly Mu^awiya succeeded 
in consolidating his rule in the ‘'Irak and m ara- 
bicismg and islamising the country in a relatively 
short time by his polmy of wise moderation, 
which was seen especially in the consideration 


he paid to the inclinations of the people and in 
the introduction into the army of the principle of 
territorial military service. While at first the troops 
in the “^Irak were foreigners but stationed only in a 
few depots, the numerous conversions to Islam 
soon supplied sufficient men for the local forces. 
The fact that these troops were not used outside 
the country or only in campaigns against the 
east had the disadvantage that the enemies of the 
Omayyads were able to find a strong support in 
them Abu Muslim fought with Trakis and Per- 
sians against the Omayyads, who only had the 
Syiian troops on their side In the civil admini- 
stration also Mu^awiya and his successors showed 
themselves far-seeing statesmen although they did 
not allow the Trakis to choose their own go- 
vernor, but imposed rulers upon them , yet they 
wisely gave way to appeals and changed the in- 
dividuals, an unimportant concession which in no 
way meant an alteiation of the system. In yet 
another way the Omayyad rule was beneficial to 
the ‘^Iiak These fhlers recognised that the Trak 
with Its agriculture, dependent on special methods 
of cultivation, required to be administered with 
particular caie, neither arbitrary interference nor 
complete laisser faire were hcie suitable In not a 
few cases the representatives of the central govern- 
ment saw to improvements proposed by the na- 
tives, like Maslama, the Caliph’s brother, who 
built a canal The economic results of the Omayyad 
rule in the ^Iiak are to be all the more highly 
appreciated as they had to reckon with the hostility 
of the population (Kufa was in the hands of the 
Shi^^a, Basia in the powei of the Khaiidjls). The 
diffeience between Syria and the ‘^Irak during the 
Omayyad period is that in Syria there was union 
and coheience and in the ‘^Irak continual strife 
The Shi‘^a and Kharidji troubles have already been 
mentioned as well as the fighting between North 
and South Arabs ^ who op])osed one another in the 
'Irak undei the names ‘‘Tamim” and “Azd”, in 
spite of these tioubles the great Marwanid suc- 
ceeded in lessening the differences and bringing 
about a ceitain degree of coheience in the whole 
empiie The turn given to the Muslim empire by 
the victory of the ‘^Abbasids seemed likely to make 
the unity permanent. The transfeience of the Caliph’s 
capital to the new city of Baghdad consolidated the 
connection of the legions belonging to the central 
zone On the othei hand, this measuie alieady 
concealed the germ of decay, since the west could 
no longer be commanded from Baghdad, while this 
move did not result in a firmer authority over the 
eastern territories. Yet the aiea within the imme- 
diate sphere of the Caliph’s influence, with Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, the 'Iiak, and Persia, was still 
so important both in territorial extent and m 
values inherited from the pre-Muhammadan period 
that the 'Abbasids and their statesman might have 
been able to build a permanent structure of in- 
destriictable political power and economic pros- 
perity Under al-Mansur and his immediate succes- 
sors to al-Ma^mun this great empire was a type of 
a political magnitude such as had hardly ever been 
attained before and can only be computed with 
the Roman empire under Hadiian. The Roman 
empire and the caliphate under the early ^Ab- 
basids aie hypertrophied structures, they are co- 
lossi with feet of clay. The imminence of collapse 
is the maik which they bear on their brows In 
the causes of their decline they have much m com- 
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mon, but each of them had besides its own special 
conditions. The error m the structure of the cali- 
phate, which was bound to prove fatal, lay in basing 
the soveieignty of the dynasty on anstociacy of 
birth and religion Alongside of the clan which 
championed this was another of the same cha- 
racter which unceasingly endeavoured to make good 
its claims and to work for the overthiow of the 
dominant clan. The latter weie the descendants 
of ^Ah and Fatima, whose partisans foimed them- 
selves into a politico-religious party and were a 
great danger, not so much on account of their 
numbers, for then as now they cannot have num- 
bered moic than a tenth of all Muslims, Imt they 
formed the most intelligent and most mdustiious 
part of the Muslim population Besides the clan and 
religious elements in the feud there soon ippeared 
a third, the racial The predominant majority was 
Arabic. These Arabs tieated the Persians with 
contempt, the latter had also to attach themsel- 
ves as clients to an Arab clan. 1 heir ill-tieatment 
led them to join with the other group, the ShFat 
^Ali “the followers of ^Ali”, who ^\ele sevciely 
oppressed by the dominant clan and its government 
Their common suffeimgs formed a strong bond of 
union A religious and nationalist paity grew out 
of the at fust purel) Arab Shi'^at '^Ali “Persian” 
and “Shfa” gradually became synonymous The 
danger was at first averted a skilful policy 
bridged over the differences for a spare of about 
40 years The Caliph al-Mansur, the second ‘^Ab- 
basid (136 — 158 = 754 — 775), summoned a pro- 
minent Persian, named Mialid, of the Barmak fa- 
mily, said to be lelated to the old royal family, 
to a high office m the Government Under his 
successors, unusually capable and clever men, this 
family attained an almost autocratic position This 
period marks the zenith of the political powei and 
economic prosperity of the caliphate, while at the 
same time a civilization flourished that was condi- 
tioned by a limited external adaptation to the great 
cultural elements which the conquering Arabs found 
in Syria and Babylonia, but the foundations for a 
fuither prosperous development weie not cicated 
Nor could it be otherwise, for the system of go- 
veinment which at the very beginning of the I 
Omayyad period had replaced the originally demo- I 
cratic principle was based upon the idea that the 
prosperity of the Muslim community was secured 
by placing at the head of the government the 
man most woithy of this office. To cxeicise his 
control perfectly he had to have unlimited power 
and very soon this conception of the ealiph became 
accepted to such a degree that he was actually re- 
garded as the “Shadow of God” In practice this 
absolute ruler was usually not only not the most 
worthy but frequently one wdio had the gravest moral 
defects and at the same time a plaything in the 
hands of those who exploited the community in 
his name. In an administration of this kind 
two tendencies developed m a most disastrous 
fashion the formation of gigantic fortunes and 
the preponderance of the “piieslhood” of one 
particular theological school At the same time a 
number of adventurers arose who troubled little 
about the superman on the Caliph’s throne 1 he 
caliphate broke up into a number of communi- 
ties which existed almost independently along- 
side of one another. In each of these communi- 
ties developments followed the course settled by 
local conditions The Trak also followed its own 


devices. From the beginning of the Bnyid rule 
to the end of the Saldjuk period it was a pro- 
vince of a kingdom whose centre was in Persian 
'^Irak, but there w'as no marked policy of interfe- 
rence by the iiilers provided that the inhabitants 
bore patiently the oppression of their foieign masters 
and their heavy demands for money, they weie 
allowed libcity to maintain then national life The 
revival of the authority of the caliph under the 
vigorous Caliph al-Nasir brought no essential alte- 
ration This period, besides, was soon ended by 
the Mongol invasion. 

In the long pciiod of ‘^Abbasid rule the ‘^Irak 
suffered many vicissitudes When the caliphs 
were strong, the conflicts betw^een the various 
elements and the aspiiatioiis of ambitious adven- 
turers weie speedily crushed, otheiwise, the land 
suffered consideiable uniest, for the Kufa and 
Basia people were incuiablc as icgards their mam 
faults The new capital atti acted the woist ele- 
ments to itself, at the same time the revi\al of 
economic prospeiity brought masses into the 
country who when the time came could be 
stirred up by ambitious mdivuluals, as foi example 
happened with the rebellion of the Zandj im- 
ported from East Africa, finally, the religious 
fervour which w^as glowing beneath the ashes, 
again and again burst foith m burning and con- 
suming flames Ihc extraordinaiy skill wuth which 
the Baiinakids and, undei then guidance, thicc 
caliphs maintained the delicate balance between 
Arabs and Pcisians, was lacking when the Barmak 
family w'as dcstioycd The exteimination of the 
Birmakids which lesultcd m an essential altera- 
tion in the ethnic balance of power in the “^Irak, 
meant that the policy of conciliation and media- 
tion between the two mam elements, the Arabic 
and Pcisian, was at an end Ihc overthrow of 
the balance fiist showed itself m a senes of ‘"Alid 
troubles, which began with the rising of Ibn Ta- 
bataba. (i99~Sl5) The eaj^ntal stood by the 
Sunni caliphate and even went so far as to op- 
pose the Gahph himself wdicn the lattei in pur- 
suit of an untenable policy of conciliation made 
the mistake of planning to give the succession 
to the U\lid Imam al-Kida as husband of his daughter 
and adopting the green colour of the ‘^Alids. As 
soon as he saw his mistake, he undid his measure 
not without the use of f^orce The exteimma- 
tion of the Baimakids did not conduce to the 
strengthening of the political power of the Aiabs 
ill the 'Irak, but to its destruction, for the dislo- 
cation of the intimate lelatiuns in the central pro- 
vince led to the intioduction of a new clement into 
the couit SCI vice and thus into political life. 
Al-MuTasim created for himself a durkish prae- 
torian guard and lived undci its protection in 
Sa.narra which was founded hy him The Turkish 
force with wdiich the caliphs suiiounded themselves 
stood alone and the existing Arab bodies of troops 
fell into the backgiound bcfoic it, as the former 
had much more energy and soldierly spiiit The 
people thus became unfit to defend themselves and 
were at the mercy of those who luled the land 
with the help of foreign troops, cither as the 
appointed representatives of the Caliph or as usur- 
peis who entered the land by force These foreign 
bodies also endeavoured to gam control of the other 
provinces Wc have already seen that Turkish fa- 
milies gamed the ruling power m Egypt and 
therefore in Syria, but this did not mean the 
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coming of a system of regionalism, although the land 
furnished hardly any troops worth mentioning. 
In the ‘^Irak under al-Mutawakkil Turkish prae- 
torians came into power and made any oideily 
goveinment impossible. The caliphs with a few 
exceptions (al-MuHadid 892 — 902) and al-Muktafi 
( 902 — 908 ) were utterly incapable and occasio- 
nally criminally self-seeking. The struggle for power 
around the caliph, that is for the office of genera- 
lissimo (Amir al-Umara^), came to an end for a 
time through the rise of the BQyids (334 == 945), 
who ruled the two Tiaks, Babylonia and Media 
(cf the beginning of the aiticle) During the 
great disturbances which attended the complete 
collapse of the decadent Buyid family and the 
use of the strong Tuik family of Saldjuks (447 = 
*055) ^ pcculiai combination arose a Turk ge- 
neral of the Bliyid army, Arslan al-BasasIrl [q v ], 
luled foi a short time in the ‘^Irak in name of 
the Fatimid al-Mustansir (451 = 1059 ) as a 

result of the great distance between the Tiak 
and Egypt and southern Syria (the inhospitable 
Syrian steppe makes it necessary to take a devious 
route via north Syria) there could be no question 
of real Eatirnid rule m the 'Irak The interven- 
tion of al-Basashl was an episode which very 
soon passed. The Saldjuks, who appeared as the 
mam champions of the Turks and held the caliph 
completely in their power, also considered them- 
selves the protectors of the true Muslim doctrine 
and persecuted the Shfa w^hcrever it raised its 
head in the 'Irak Although they showed an in- 
clination for Persian culture (the great Saldjuks 
resided not in Baghdad but in Isfahan), they did 
not intcifere with the Arab culture of the 'Irak 
The temporal y redemption of a certain amount of 
power by the caliphate under Nasir al-Din made 
only little alteration in the political and religious 
conditions The 'Irak became an easy prey to the 
Mongol conqueror Hulagil (656 — 1258), and its 
capital Baghdad sank to be a minor provincial 
town on the extinction of the caliphate The de- 
solation of the countiy, w'hich as a result of the 
complete neglect of organised irrigation had begun 
as eaily as the beginning of the xdi century, con- 
tinued The 'Irak became steppe country with a few 
large villages and a few cultivated stietches on 
which the cultivation of the date-palm was alone 
of some importance The incorporation of the 
'Irak m Persia by the powerful Safawid Sh ah 
Isma'il (915 — 1509) was not peimanent The 
country very soon (941 = 1534 ) to the Otto- 
man empire, of which it w^as a piovincc until 1918 
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IRAM, the n ame of an individual or tribe 
which occupies the same position in Muslim ge- 
nealogy as Aram in Biblical, as may be seen from 
a comparison of the Muslim senes ‘^Us b. Iram b. 
Sam b. Nuh with the Biblical 'Us b Aram b 
Shem b Noah The Muslim line probably, like 
many otheis, enteied historiography under Jewish 
influence and therefore gives us no new information 
regarding the dissemination of Aramaeans in Arabia 
The name is identified with that of the Iram 
phat al-'Imad discussed below, the vocalisation of 
which was established Perhaps this explains why 
the Muslims say Iram instead of Aiam 

Tiadition has still further developed the con- 
nection with the Au.maeans. The people 'Ad [q v.] 
were called Tram , when the 'Adis were destroyed, 
the name Iram was transfeired to Thamud whose 
descendants were thought to be the Nabatheans of 
the Sawad. It was also known to Muslim scholars 
that Damascus in ancient times was called Iram 
1 e Aram 

Bibliography see the next article. 
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IRAM DH AT al-'IMAD occurs in the Kurban 
only in Silra 89, 6 “(5) Blast thou not seen how 

thy Loid dealt with 'Ad, (6) Iram dhat al-'Imad, the 
like whereof hath not been created in the lands” — 
d he connection between 'Ad and Iram in these 
verses may be inlerpieted m various wa^s, as the 
commentaries explain at length If Iram is taken 
in contrast to 'Ad it is intelligible why Iram 
also has been taken as a tribal name , 'Imad 
could then be taken in the sense of “tent-pole”. 
According to otheis, the poles are a description of 
the giant figure of the Iram, which is thus particu- 
larly emphasised If Iram stands m uidfa to 'Ad, 
it is more probable that Iram dhat al-'Imad is a 
geographical term “Iram with the pillars” This 
IS the prevail ng opinion among Muslims What is 
exactly referred to, however, is a point on which 
opinions differ widely both in east and west 
Accoidmg to Yakut, the view most frequently held 
IS that which considers dhat al-Imad an epithet 
of Damascus [q v. 1 903a]. pjairun b. Sa'd b 
'Ad [see D\MAscus, i, 904^] is said to have 
settled here and have built a town adorned with 
marble columns Loth has used this tradition in 
suppoit of his view that only Aramaic traditions 
are associated with the name Iram 

Iram, however, s frequently referred by Muslims 
to South Arabia to which 'Ad also belonged. 'Ad 
had two sons, Shaddad and ^adid After the death 
of the laitci, §haddad subdued the kings of the 
w'oild , when he heard of Paradise he had a town 
built on the steppes of Aden which was to be an 
imitation of Paradise. Its stones w^ere of gold and 
Sliver and its walls studded with jewels, etc. When 
Shaddad, after neglecting the warning of Hiid 
[q. V ], wished to see the town, he was destroyed 
by a tornado with his whole retinue a day’s 
joiuney from Iram and the whole town buried 
in sand. 

In a tiadition given by al-Mas'udi (11 42 1 ) the 
stoiy does not have a tragic ending. After Shad- 
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dad had built Iram, he wished to erect a dupli- 
cate of the town on the site of Alexandria When 
Alexander the Great came to found Alexandiia, he 
discoveied traces of a great building with many 
columns of marble On one of these was an in- 
scription of Shaddad b. ^Ad b. Shaddad b ^Ad in 
which he related that he had had this town built 
on the model of Iram dhat al-‘^Imad , but God put 
an end to his life no one should be tempted to 
undertake too great a thing — It is easy to see 
that this tradition is connected with the lomance 
of Alexander, in which it is related (Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ed C Muller, i 33) that at the 
building of Alexandria a temple with obelisks was 
found which had an inscription of King Seson- 
chis who luled the world. The warning mentioned 
in al-Mas*^udrs inscription is also quite in the tenor 
of the Alexander legend We therefoie must not 
expect here a tradition concerning the site of 
Iram It must be noted, however, that Tabaii also 
in his commentary on the Kurban gives the view 
that Iram was identical with Alexandria. 

It is furthei related that a ceitain ‘^Abd Allah 
b. Kilaba while seeking tuo lost camels came by 
chance on the buried town, fiom the nuns of 
which he brought musk, camphoi, and pearls to 
Mu'^Swiya All these howevei became dust when 
exposed to the air Mu^^awiya summoned KaT al- 
Ahbar [q v.] to him and asked him about the town 
The latter at once replied “It must be Iram of the 
pillars, which was to be found in thy caliphate 
by a man whose appearance is as follows” Ihe 
description fitted ‘^Abd Allah exactly. The hardly 
concealed tone of mockery with which al-Mashidi 
relates all this iv 88) is worth noting 

According to Muslim scholars, this Iram dhat 
al-Tmad lay near ^Aden or belw'ccn Saii^^a^ and 
Hadramawt or between 'Oman and Hadrarnawt. 
It should be noted that the form of the name 
Iram is South Arabian Hamdani mentions a hill 
and a well of the name Irani in South Arabia 
This fact IS a lefutation of the opinion of Loth, 
who consideis Aramaic references exclusively 
It is likewise clear that we have not to accept 
the connection between the tribe Iram = Aram 
and Irani dliat al-'Imad which is assumed by 
Muslim tradition — The story of the finding of the 
family tomb of 'Ad b Iram is found in L) 11. 
Muller, Suda7'abt^che Studien {Sitz, ber Akad. IVien^ 
philos.-histor Klasse, Ixxxvi. 134 sqq') 
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88, Tabari, Annales^ 1 214, 220, 231, 748, 

Kazwlnf, Athar al-Bttad (ed Wustenfeld), p 
9 sq.^ Yakut, Mudjam^ s v ; Diyaibakri, Kha- 
?nis (Cairo 1283), 1. 76, Tha'labl, Jvisas ai- 
A^btytf (Cairo 1290), p. 125 — 130, llamdani 
(ed. Muller), Index s v , D. II. Muller, Die 
Burgen u. Schiosser^ p 418, Caussin de Per- 
ceval, Htstoire^ 1 14, Sprenger, Leben und 

Lehre Muhammeds^ 1. 505 — 518 , Loth in Zettschr, 
d, Deuisch, Morg. Ges , xxxv 62^ sqq 

(A. J Wensinck) 

Iran [See Persia.] 

IRATEN, Berber Ait Ira it n (cf Ait), Arabic 
BanU Raten, a tribe of Great Kabylia, whose ter- 
ritory IS bounded on the north by the Sebau, in the 
west by the Wadi Aisi, which separates them from 
the Banu Yenni, in the south by the district of 
the Alt Yahya and in the east by that of the 
Alt Frausen, and forms a hilly country from 3000 


to 3500 feet in height, yielding olives and figs 
and some corn. The inhabitants are settled in 
seveial villages, of which the most important are 
^Adcni, Tawrirt AmoljLran, Usammor, and Agemun 
To-day the Banu Raten form a single dwar 
community (cf. dawar at the end) of 9781 souls 
belonging to the mixed community of Fort Na- 
tional 

We know little about the history of the Ait 
Iraten. Ibn Khaldun (Zf/y/ des Be? beres^ XxdLXisX, 
Slane, 1 256) mentions them as inhabitants of 

“the mountains between Bougie and Tedellys” 
They were nominally undei allegiance to the go- 
vernoi of Bougie and were on the list of tnbes 
liable to Ihatadj^ while they wcie actually inde- 
pendent. At the time when the Marlnid al-IIasan 
undertook his campaign to Ifrikiya, they were 
subject to a woman, called Shamsi, of the family 
of the 'Abd al-Samad, from whom the chiefs of 
the Alt Iraten were descended. 

During the whole Turkish period, the Ait Iia- 
ten maintained their independence, secure behind 
then mountains They formed one of the most 
powerful fcdeiations m Kabylia, which compiised 
five a? ^ Alt liijen, Akerma, Usammor, Aug- 
ga^a, and Umala, and could put in the field a 
foice of 2800 men They kept their independence 
until in 1857 the French under Marshal Randon 
foi the fust time penetiated into the Kabyhan 
mountains (Djebel Djnrdjui a cf. alg^rie, 1 270-^). 
To prevent a hostile invasion of their teriitoiy 
the Alt Iraten arranged to give hostages and to 
pay tiibute. Nevertheless, their land remained a 
hotbed of intrigues against French lule, so that 
Randon in 1857 decided to subdue them com- 
pletely The French tioops leaving Tui-Uzu on 
May 24 conquered all the Kabyl villages m suc- 
cession and on May 29 destroyed the army of the 
Alt Iiaten and their allies on the plateau of Suk 
al-Aib'a On May 26 the Ait Iraten offered to 
submit To keep them in check Randon at once 
began to build hoit Napoleon (now hort Natio- 
nal) in the heart of then countiy und thus placed 
“a thorn in the eye of Kabylia” The Banii Raten 
were then quiet for 14 yeais, but in 1871 they 
again had rccuiiise to aims and took pait m the 
siege of Fort National, which however the rebels 
did not succeed in captuiing 

Bibliography Bouhfa (Said), Le ICanoun 
d^Adrn in Kecucil de Memoir es et de Texted 
public e/r Vhotineur du XI Ve Congres inter na- 
iional des Onentahsies^ Algiers 1905, Carette, 
Etudes sur la Kahylie ^^Exploration scientijique 
dc VAlgerie^ Sciences histor ujues et geographi- 
quts^ ii 287), Pans 1848, E Carrey, Kkits de 
Kabylit^ Canipagne de Algiers i858,Clerc, 

Campagne de Kabylu^ Pans 1857, Devaux, Lcs 
Kabailes du Djerdjera^ Marseilles 1859, Randon 
(Martchal), Operations militaires en Kabyhe^ 
Rapport au rninistrc de la guerre^ Pans 1854, 
Hanoleau, Poesies populatre^ de la Kabylie du 
Jurjura (Pans 1867), p 123 — 147, Ilanoteau 
et Letournaux, La Kabylie et coutumes ka-^ 
byles (Pans 1872), 1. 228 — 24 1. Sec also biblio- 
graphy to KABYLIA (G YvER ) 

IRBID or Arbad (corruption of an older Arbcl, 
see the following article), the old town (of which 
the rums only now exist) of Arbela, on a hill 
on the road from Tiberias through the so called 
“Dove Ravine”. Among the luins those of a 
synagogue are noteworthy (see Kohl and Wat- 
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Zinger, Synagogenruinen in Gahlca^ p. 59 sqq.y 
The remarkable rock caves m the neigbourhood 
played an impoitant role in later Jewish history. 
Tradition places heie the tombs of the mother of 
Moses and of four of the sons of Jacob, Dan, 
Issachar, Zebulon and Gad. 

Another Irbid-Arbad, likewise an ancient Ar- 
bela, lies in the district of Balljia^ [q. v ], 12 Arab 
miles from Baisan There the Caliph Yazidlldied 
Bibliography Ihomscn, T,oca saricta^ p 
24; Buhl, Geogr des alien Palasttna^ p. 2 1 9, 
256, Dalman, Palasitna-Jaht buch^ 19^2? P 5 ^) 
Yakut, Mi^dyam al-Bulddn^ 1 184, I.e Stiangc, 
Paleslme under the Aloslems^ p. 457 ? ^ Hart- 
mann, Die geogr Nacht in Halil az- 

Zahtri etc, p. 74, Tabari, ed de Goeje, 11 1463, 
Schlatter, Zetlschi d Deutsch Pal Verems^ 
XIX. 222 sq,^ XXVIII 22 sqq , xxix 99 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

IRBIL, the name of various places in Meso- 
potamia 

I. a town in the wilayet of Mosul, about 50 
miles E S E of Mosul, 12 hours N of Altyn 
Kopru (see 1 322^) in 36° ii' N Lat and 42® 2' 
E Long (Greenw ). Irbil (Eibil, in the common lan- 
guage also Arbrl) is the Arba-ilu of the Babylo- 
nian- Assy nan and the Arbiia of the Old Beisian 
cuneifoim inscriptions This place, which is men- 
tioned as early as 111 Assyrian documents of the ixdi 
century B C , played no special political role in 
antiquity Its mam importance was rathei based in 
the pre-Achaemenid pciiod on the possession of 
a highly venerated sancluaiy of the goddess Ishtar. 
Arbailu was the Delphi of ancient Assyria, at the 
same time however it was of great impoitance as 
the junction of caiavan roads. It is mainly to this 
favourable position at the junction of roads that 
Arbailu owes the fact that it has survived as an 
existence and a name alone out of the famous 
cities of Assyiia. 

Irbil, almost equidistant from the two riveis 
named Zab, formed from the earliest times the 
centie of the district cut off on north and south 
by these two nveis In ancient times this was 
called either Arbclitis, after the capital, 01, from 
the Zabs, Adiabenc (the Hedayab of the Syrians). 
It practically coincided with the “land 
Iibil” of the Arab geographers As after the de- 
cline of Niniveh, Aibela was the only important 
town of Assyria proper, the name Arbehtis was 
latei extended to Assyria (even as eaily as the 
time of the Diadochi) Adiabene was then also 
interpreted in this wider sense In the second half 
of the second century B C a small kingdom aiose 
there, which was able usually to maintain its in- 
dependence during the Parthian peiiod Under the 
Sasanids Iibil was the residence of governois, who 
occasionally enjoyed vciy gieat independence One 
of these, Kardagh, who lived in the citadel of 
Melki near Irbil, suffered a martyi’s death in 358 
undei Sapor II foi adopting Christianity. 

In the Muslim period Iibil does not appeal 
until far on in the time of the later ^Abbasids. 
In Tabari’s great histoiy it is nevei mentioned, of 
the older Aiab geographers only Ibn KJiordadhbih 
ixth and KudSma (\tk) mention it in dealing with 
the division of Arab Tral^: as the capital of a distiict 
{(assud;') of the province ofHulwan,cf Btbl geogr 
Arab.^ed, de Goeje, vi. 6 , 3, 235, 2 Irbil was later 
considered to belong to the IJjazi'ra, particularly 
to the piovincc of Mosul. In 563 (^ *67) Zain al-Diti 


^All KiiCilk b. Begtegin founded a small state with 
Irbil as capital The most famous ruler of this 
Kurd dynasty of Begteginids [q. v. 1. 688t> sq."] 
w'as Mu/affar al-Dm Kokburi, Saladin’s brother- 
in-law. Under him Irbil reached its greatest pros- 
perity during the middle ages. Kokburi in 586 (1190) 
considerably extended the kingdom which he had 
inherited from his brother He conquered the ad- 
joining minoi principalities and also brought the 
distiict of Sbehiizor (with Kerkiik) under his rule. 
A number of foreigners then settled in Irbil, which 
soon became an important town. Several times a 
year Kokbiin gave brilliant festivals which brought 
visitors from fai and near. This was especially 
the case with the feast celebrated with great cere- 
mony on the birthday of the Piophet, which was 
combined with a gieat fair (cf Ibn ^^allikan, ed 
Wustenfeld, fasc vi 66) The lower town of Irbil 
at the foot of the citadel hill owes its origin to 
this prince He also founded a school which bore 
his name, the Madrasa al-Muzaffariya, at which 
the father of the^ celebrated Arab historian Ibn 
Khallikan (born in 608 — 12 li in Irbil) was pro- 
fessor For the Sufis Kokburi built a monasteiy 
{jibdt) in Iibil 

When Kokburi died childless in 630(1132), he 
left his kingdom to the caliph al-Mustansir whose 
much shi unken secular pow'er thus received a not 
inconsiderable accession The latter had however 
first of all to use force to gam possession of his 
heritage, for the inhabitants of libil refused to 
recognise the ^Abbasid as their suzeiam The ge- 
neral Ikbal al-Sharabi, who was sent by al-Mustansir, 
succeeded m occupying the refractory town after 
a siege, cf Ibn al-Tiktaka, al Pakhri (ed Ahl- 
waidt), p 37, 380, 12, Barhebraeus, Chron Syr.^ 
ed Bedjan, p 466 and Weil, d Chal fen^ 

111 468 Soon aftcrw’aids the Mongols knocked at 

the gates of Irbil. By 628 (1230) they had entered 
the ladius of the town in their laids (cf Ibn al- 
Athii, ed loinberg, xii 328). In 633(1235) they 
w'cre plundering m its stieets (cf Jiaihebraeus 
TatiUi AIulh(a<iar^ ed Beirut, p 436,9) In 634 
(1236) they appeared again, set the low'er town on 
fire and besieged the citadel, which was valiantly 
defended, but after 45 days they retired on pay- 
ment of a considerable lansom, cf Barhebraeus 
Ta^riKh J\lukhta^a> ^ p 437, 12 sqq , and Wusten- 
feld in the Abh d Go ft Gesch d Wtss ^ xxvni. 
(1881) p 120, and also d’Ohsson, Histoi 7 e des 
Mone^ols^ 111. 69, 71, 73 When in 656 (1258) Hu- 
lagu began his advance on Baghdad, he at the 
same time sent one of his generals to Irbil. The 
fortress was defended by the Kurds against all 
attacks for over a >ear It was only with the help 
of Badr al-Din Lulu^ of Mosul that the Mongols 
finally succeeded m taking the hotly contested 
town. Cf Rashid al-Din, Hist, de^ Mongols de la 
Pe 7 se (ed Quatremere), 1 (1836), p 3 14 sqq , 

Baihebiaeus, Chionic syitac,^ p 50 ^> 3 1 

hebraeus, Tciilkh Alukhtasai , p 472^ and Weil, 
Gesih der Chalifcn^ iv 9, D’Ohsson, op cit 
111. 256 vyy In the period that followed Irbil had 
again to suffer a great deal from the horrors of war 
and the raids of neighbouring Kuni and Arab tribes. 
The last days of stoim and sticss weie experien- 
ced during the Tin kid'll campaign of N 5 dirsh 5 h in 
1743 After a 60 days’ siege the victorious Per- 
sian king was able to enter the town. Until far 
into the first half of the xix^^' century Irbil be- 
longed to the gieat pashalik of Baghdad and as 
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one of the most important military points in it 
was garrisoned by a strong force of Janissaries 
When the wilayet of Mosul was separated from 
that of Baghdad, Iibil went with the former. 

The conversion to Christianity of the district of 
Adiabene and the adjoining regions was mainly 
conducted fiom Iibil. A bishop had his seat here 
at a very early date The diocese originally comprised 
only the area between the two Zab, therefoie it 
was called by the Syrians the diocese of Iledayab 
or, from the two seats of oftice, of Arbel or Hazza 
(a village near A.) At the beginning of the 
century Irbil was elevated to the rank of an 
archbishopric, to which the whole of Assyria 
proper was subordinated Not till a later date was 
the bishopric of Nineveh (Mosul) or Athur se- 
parated fiom it as an independent ecclesiastical 
province On the importance of Irbil in pre-Islamic 
Syrian church history, cf especially the chronicle 
probably composed by a clergyman of the diocese 
of Irbil, which A Mingana published in Sources 
Syrtaques^ i (Leipzig 1908) and Sachau discussed 
in the Abh. der Bt.?l Akad d IVissetisch ^ ^ 9 ^ Si 
N*^. 6. This chronicle is primarily conccincd with 
the history of the bishops and martyrs of our 
bishopric for the period 100 — 540 (551 ") a i> 
See also Labourt, Zt C/u isttamsme dans Vempu e 
Perse (1904), passim (Index, p 356) 

In 1268 the Nestorian Catholicos moved his sec 
from Baghdild to Iibil But as early as 1271 he 
removed from here to Ushnu in Adhaibaidjan, 
since the Christians as a icsult of the machina- 
tions of the Assassins becamv suspect among the 
Muslims and had to suffer many insults, cf. Barhc- 
braeus, Chto?i 7 c lucL (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy), 
11. 439, do., Chron Syr ^ p. 525, 10 sqq.^ 526, 
21 , D’Ohsson, op. cit ^ 111 469 sq The posi- 

tion of the Christians of Irbil undci the successois 
of Ilulagii [q. v ], and specially undei Ghazan 
[q v ] and Lldjaitii, was on the whole very mise- 
rable Kuids and Arabs often fell upon them, plun- 
deiing and murdering, hist of all in the years 
1274 and 1285, JiarhebracLis, Chron Syriac.^ 
p. 528—529,557, 8 sqq In 1295, as an inscuption of 1 
the xvtb century which still exists in the monastery 
of Mar Behnam records , the Ilkhan Baidu ra- 
vaged the region of Irbil, cf H Pognon, Insuipt 
Semit, (Pans 1907), 76, p 135 In the ycai 

1296, as a lesult of a royal edict, all Christian 
churches of the town were destroyed (Barhebraeus, 
op. ett , p 596, 18 sqq , and Ilistotre dc Alar Jab- 
alaha^ cd Bedjaii, 1895, p 113), m 1297 the 
Kurds besieged during several months the Chris- 
tians who had taken lefuge m the upper town 
(cf Hist de M.Jabalaha.,\i I2I — 131) Ini3lo, in 
the reign of Uldjaitu, the Christians, after bravely 
defending themselves for over three months on the 
citadel against the besiegers, Aiab, Kurd, and Mon- 
gol, were overcome and exterminated We possess 
an illuminating description of these dark days for 
Irbil from the pen of the biographei of the then 
Catholicos Jabalaha 111 (sec ///rZ de M. Jabalaha.^ 
p 154 — 201) P’rom this time onwards Irbil ceased 
to be a Christian town But since then also dates 
the decline of the town. A few Syriac inscriptions 
on the walls of a building now used as barracks 
{ktihla) recall the earlier Christian population , 
cf Cuinet, op. cit p 857 In Irbil itself there 
are no longer any Chiistian families, a few 
(united Nestorians) socalled Chaldaeans, are how- 
ever to be found m the village of Ainkawo (also 


written Ainkeba, Ankawa, Ankowa) a short hour’s 
journey from Irbil, certainly the Amkaba of the 
Hist de Af Jabalaha.^ p. 192, and probably the 
Amkabarlh of Barhebraeus, Chi onto Syr , p. 557, 
11) as Its exclusive inhabitants Next to the Chris- 
tians the Kurds form numeiically the stiongcst 
element m the population of the town From the 
xidi centuiy the Iladhabani 01 Hakamlya Kuids 
weie settled m and around Irbil, on them cf. 
Ritter, hrdkunde.^ ix 620, Quatiemeie in No- 
tices et ext) aits des manuscints.^ xiii 301 note I, 
309 — 313 (extracts form the geographical and 
histoiical woik of al-'^Umari, died 749 — 1348), 
G. Iloflmann, Syrtsche Alien persisch. Afartyrer 
(1881), p 236, 272 The chiefs of these Kurd 
tribes, who possessed a consideiable number of 
citadels in the region of Iibil, weie frequently 
fighting with one another for the possession of 
the town Accounts of such local feuds in the 
middle of the \di century are given for example 
by the histones of Ibn Khaldun and Badr al-Din 
Aini, see Ticsenhausen in JAV// presentees a V Acad 
Imp. des Sciences de St Petet sbotirg.^ viii (1859), 
p 141, 160 — 161 

As to the piesent population of Irbil, it num- 
bers, accoiding to Cuinet (1892), 3260 inhabitants 
of whom 497 are non-Muslims (Jews). The numbei 
of houses is said to be 1822 (Belck and Lehmann, 
in 1899, estimated those of the uppci town alone as 
800), besides the serai of the Turkish governoi, 2 
mosques, lo Muslim chapels and 1 6 schools Accord- 
ing to the late admimstiative division of Turkey, 
Irbil was the capital of a kada belonging to the 
sandjak of Shehrizor and was divided into two 
districts {tiahiya\) comprising 330 villages and 
12000 inhabitants. 

Irbil consists of the lower town and an upper towm 
grouped aiound the citadel The low'er, built by 
Kokburi (called Kotrak, aceoiding to (Jumet), which 
lies at the west and south bases of the citadel hill, 
makes a very poor impression and now lies for 
the most pait in ruins It was caiher much more 
extensive, as may be deduced from the fact that 
the ditch which once suriounded it now lies fai 
beyond the present scanty group of houses The 
lower town is the centre of commercial life and 
contains the bazaars and khans Of noteworthy 
buildings the remains of a large mosque wnth an 
imposing minaret, about 203 feet high and 48 feet 
round (ef the description m Rich, 11 l 5 Jyy), aic 
especially stiiking, according to an inscription 
on the minaret, it was built by Kokburi. This 
mosque is perhaps identical with the Masdjtd al- 
Kaff mentioned by KazwunI (loc cit.).^ in which, 
according to him, there was a stone with the in- 
pnnt of a man’s hand Obviously this refers to a 
sanctuary with a print of ^Ali’s hand 
of which others aie known m the ^Irak, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia, cf for examples, v Beichem, 
in Herzfeld-bane, Archaeolog Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet.^ 1 24). 

The upper town with the citadel uses from a round 
hill not <[uite 65 feet with fairly steep sides. It is 
obviously artificial. In its interior aic massive vaulted 
subtciranean passages and chambers It is crowned 
by a strong castle which is surrounded by a wall 
now somewhat mined, 48 feet high, set with cre- 
nellated parapets and bastions This gigantic tell 
with the picturesque citadel upon it has always 
aroused the astonishment of travellers, from several 
hours’ journey distant it can be seen commanding the 
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plain. To some extent it reminds one of the castle 
hills of Hims and Halab — with which it has 
been frequently compared — , but it surpasses 
both consideiably in the grandeur of its mass The 
castle IS occupied by the ka^tmmakam and the 
other officials of the town The houses of private 
citizens are quite close to the surrounding wall. 
Systematic excavations have not yet been under- 
taken in Irbil nor is anything known of any 
accidental finds of antiquities 

The importance of Iibil at the present day is 
mainly based on its position as a commercial depot 
and centre of a busy through trade. Important 
caiavan routes enter it from different directions, 
hirst mention should be given to the very an- 
cient road which runs from Baghdad via Kerkuk, 
Altyn-Kopru to Irbil and thence to Mosul, it is 
the most diicct loute between Baghdad and Mosul, 
as it was formerly between Babylon and Nineveh 
Iwo loads lun from Iibil to cast and noith and 
lead ovei lough mountain passes to the countiy 
of Adharbaidjan , the one goes in the fust place 
to Rowandu/ in the north cast and the other to 
Rl^oi Sancljak in the east On the roads from 
Trbil and the distances, sec especially Rich, 11 
296 — 297, Jones in the of the Roy 

Soc ^ 1855, p. 380, and Ciiinet, p 793 stj// , the 
road from libil to Maragha is dcsciibed by Hoff- 
mann, op p. 231 ujq, 

Ihe town of Iibil is the centre of a splendid, 
very fertile country, which looks to the eye moie 
a flat than an undulating plateau With an avci- 
age height of 1300 feet (the low^ei town of 
Irbil IS 1332 feet above sea level) it foims the 
watershed between the tw^o Zabs Theie is a com- 
plete absence of trees, l)ul it affords excellent eoin- 
gi owing soil , cotton flourishes here exceedingly and 
IS manufactured in the town Tlie Peisian geo- 
grapher Hamd Allah Mustawfi praises the cotton 
giowm here in his geographical work Nuzhat al^ 
Kulub about 1340. Numerous sticams run m winter 
thiough the plain but there is no perennial iivei 
so that irrigation has 111 pait to be conducted by 
subterranean aqueducts In the noith the spuis 
of the Kurd Alps come fairly ncai Irbil, w^est 
of the town rises the Demir-Dagh, to a height of 
1600 feet In the north east and east the plain 
IS bounded by the Dcidcdawan Ihigh in the south 
(at Altynkopiu) by the Zeiga/awan-Dagh In the 
Southwest the plateau of lilul is bounded by the 
Shcmamlik lowland plain wdiicli sli etches to the 
bank of the Clreat Zab 

The well cultivated plateau is coveied by nu- 
meious Kind villages dhe Kurd tribes, who camp 
in the summer in the lulls of Rowaindii/, migrate 
hither in the wintci Most villages aie built quite 
near chaiactcristic tumuli , cvciywhcic one finds ex- 
tensive mounds of rums, evidence of bcttei days, 
when this land so richly endowed by nature w'as 
on a much higher level of civilization than at 
present 
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sur une expedition faite en Aibele^ (in the 
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mann (^855), Reisen wi Orient (Leipzig, 1861), 
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III FttLimann's Geoetr Mitteil , Ixii (1916), 
p 294. Cf also [Rousseau], Dcst? ipt, dii Pa- 
chahk de Baodad (Pans, 1809), p 85,0 Ritter, 
Prdkunde, i\ 691 — 4, wdieie the accounts of 
Nicbubi, Ohvici, Rich, Dupre (1808), and Shiel 
(1836) are utilised, V Cuinet, La Turqute 
d\ 4 ue, 11. (Pans, 1892), p. 847, 848, 856 — 8 
A good map of the environs of Irbil is given 
by Czernik, op tit , PI 11 On coins stiuck m 
Irbil cf. Lane-Poolc, Catal of Oriental Coins 
III Bi itish Mtiseuvi (London, 1875 

ix 1 and 2 (s Indices), and tbe notes by v. 
Berchem m v. Bcichcm-Strzygow^ski, Amida{igio)^ 
p 94, Note 4 

2 A pi ice inTar-'Abdin (in Mesopotamia), 
South East of Kilht, in 37^ 30' lat N. and 
41® 15' long E 

3. and 4. See under IRIUD. 

5 The statement by Yakut (i 189, 21) that 
the town of Saida (Sidon) wa^ called libil is 
probably an ciior 

It IS not impossible that the places named 
Aibcla (Iibil, Irbid) outside of Assyria were 
founded by inhabitants of the Assyrian Aibela 
and weic called by them aftei their native town 

(M Si RECK.) 
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IRTIFA' (a.) = height * in astronomy the height 
of a constellation, that is its distance from the 
horizon measured on a circle passing through ze- 
nith and nadir (vertical, aa^trat in geo- 

metry it is also used for the height of a plane 
figure (triangle, parallelogram) or of a body (prism, 
cylinder), but ^arnud (pillar, plumb line) is much 
more commonly used (H SUTER.) 

IRTISH a large river in Sibeiia, in the basin 
of the Ob Its two souices, the Blue and the 
White Irtish, rise in the Gieat Altai, after their 
junction the uver as far as Lake Zaisan bears the 
name “Black Irtish”, after leaving the lake it 
flows for about i8o miles through steppe coimtiy as 
the “White” or “Slow Irtish”, then for 6o miles with 
a stronger current as the “Rapid Irtish” thiough 
a hilly country At the town of Ustkamenogorsk 
It enters the ^ Great Sibeiian plain which sinks 
away towards the Arctic Sea and besides seveial 
smaller tributaries, it leceives on the right the 
Om and Taia, on the left the I^im and the 
Tobol and falls into the Ob below the village of 
Samarowsk The whole length of the iiver is 2230 
miles of which only 253 aie m the Chinese Em- 
pire. The railway bridge at Omsk is 765 yards 
long , the greatest breadth of the river m its low^er 
couise IS about 875 yards. 

The name is mentioned as eaily as the Orkhon 
inscriptions of the viiith century A. D. (W Rad- 
lofF, Die altiirknchen Inschriften dei Mom^oht^ 
and Ser p 19, written without vowels) Mas'^udl 
in Kttab al-Tanblh (ed. de Goeje, p. 62) speaks 
of the “Black” and the “White Irtish” and makes 
both fall into the Caspian Sea The authoi of the 
Hudud al~^Alam (f lol*) thinks the Irtish a tri- 
butary of the Volga, the name is vocalised Ai tush 
(or Artush) in the ms which is m keeping with 
the story based on a popular etymology {ar tush 
“Man, come down”, given by Gardizi (text in Bar- 
thold, Otlet 0 po^ezd^e v St ednjuju^ p. 82) 

In spite of the trading route from Farab [q v , 11. 53], 
mentioned by Gardizi, to the Iitish, the country was 
little affected in the middle ages by Muslim cul- 
ture. The river is only seldom mentioned, e g 
in the histoiy of Timur’s compaigns, 'Zafariidma^ 
Ind. ed , 1. 475 and 495 (Irtish) The Muslim town 
found by the Russian conquerors on the lower course 
of the river, with its mam fort near the mouth of 
the Tobol, was probably founded in the Mongol 
period by colonists from the Volga region. Whether 
the stories heard by Radloff i^Aus Siberien^ 1 146) 
of the sending of preachers of the Muslim faith 
from Bukhara are based on facts, is doubtful In 
any case, Islam only began to spread up the Irtish 
from the north under Russian rule (see uakaha, 

. 651b sq ). All the towns and villages on the Ir- 

tish, as well as m its valley, only arose under Rus- 
sian rule, dowm to the xviiid^ century there was 
no town farther south than Tara, Omsk and the 
towns south of it were only founded by Peter the 
Great. 

The Irtish is navigable almost up to the riveis 
which form it. Between Tobolsk and Ustkameno- 
gorsk there is regular steamship traffic Sometimes 
the steamers go up as for Zaisan and then up the 
Black Irtish to the Chinese frontier and even 
beyond it. Since the making of the Siberian railway, 
the Irtish IS of still greater importance as a 
traffic route. (W. Bar i hoi d) 

'Is A, the proper name of Jesus m the 
Kur*fin, and thence in Islam, is explained by some 


western scholars (Manaccii, ii. 39; Landauer and 
Noldeke, Zettschr, d Deutsche Morgenl, Gesells.^ 
xli 720) as a form imposed upon Muhammad by 
the Jews and used by him in good faith. They 
called Jesus Esau (^tC^Jl) m hatred and said that 

the soul of Esau had been transferred to him 
Othcis (].] Derenbourg, Dev. des Jdtudes jutves.^ xviii. 
126, Frankel, Wten, Zettschr..^ iv 334, Vollers, 
Zeitsihr d Dentsch Mo?' gen I Gesells,.^ xlv 352; 
Nestle, Diet of Christ and the Gospeh.^ 1. 861) 
hold that the name originated naturally by phon- 
etic change from the Syriac Yeshu' 
combined with imitation of MUsa For the Muslim 
explanation of the name see al-Baidawi on Kur’an 
ill 40 (ed Fleischer, 1. 156, 1. 2) Titles and 
descriptions applied to Jesus in the Kurban and 
of impoitance for his position in the theological 
system of Islam aie “Son of Maiyam” (e g. 111 
40, IV 169, XIX 35, and often), he was born ot 
Mary, a virgin, by the direct cieative act of Allah, 

— “a Woid {kalirnd) from Allah” and “his (Allah’s) 
Woid” (ill 40^ iv 169), this IS the creative word 
“Be” {kim') w^hich Allah cast {alka) into Maiy, 
the creation of Jesus is thus compaied (iii. 52) 
to that of Adam, — al-Maslh (111 40, iv. 169 
and often), evidently from the Hebiew madn‘Ciy 
but how understood l>y Muhammad is quite un- 
certain , for Muslim explanations see al-Baid., 1 
156, 11 2 ^qq — “a Spirit fiom Allah” (iv. 169), 

> so the angels arc called spirits and he was a 
spirit directly from Allah, so, too, Allah formed 
Adam and breathed into him of his spirit {mm 
ruhi^ XV 29, xxKviii 72), later Islam called him 
al-Ruh (Lisan^ 111. 290, 1 15) and even Duh 
Allah {al-Ka^hdiTif of al-Zamakhshari, ed. Lees, 1 
338) ? — Allah (xix 31), “he is nought 

but an ^abd'^'' (xliii. 59), “he will never disdain 
to be an "^abd of Allah” (iv. 170), literally 
“slave”, is best rendered theologically by our 
“creature”, man, for Islam, is the property of 
Allah and not simply his servant, cf. fbhedh in 
the O T and bovho^ in the N. T. and especially 
of Jesus in Philippians, 11, 7, — “One of those 
bioiight ncai” (to Allah, fuin al-mtikarrabln.^ 111. 
40), again the angelic association, latei Islam 
sometimes explains this of his state aftei his as- 
cension (j7^'/7r/, 7'i//'), when he was a semi-angel 
flying lound the throne {^ai sli) of Allah {tnsl ma~ 
laki Kisas of al-Tha'labi, cd Cairo 1314, p. 
227), but Muhammad in his Mt~rddj found him 
in the second heaven {Sahlh of al-Bukharl, v 53, 
ed Cairo, 1315), — Wad^lh., “worthy of regaid 
in this world and in that to come”, (111. 40), 
al-Baidawi explains, “as prophet in the one and as 
interceder m the other” , — Mubarak.^ “blessed 
wherever I am” (xix 32), but al-BaidawI explains 
the word here and elsewhere as “possessing much 
profit foi others”, appaiently possessing a baraka.^ 

— Kawl al-hakk.^ “the sure saying” in xix 35 is 
obscure and may be not a title but apply to the 
statement made — see al-Baid, 1 580, 1 25 He 
IS a naln.^ “piophet” (\ix. 31) and rasul.^ “mes- 
senger” (iv 156, 169, V. 79), and he has a “book” 
{kttab.^ xix 31), which is the Indqtl (v 50; Ivu. 
27). The sending of him is a “sign” {aya') and 
“mercy” {rahma., xix 21), he and his mother are 
a “sign” (xxiii. 52), he is made an “example”, 
“parable” (rnathal xlui. 57, 59) He brought 
“proofs” {baiytnai) and “wisdom” Qtikma.^ xliii. 
63, V. 109), and was aided by Allah with the 



ruk al^kudus (li. 8i ; v 109), obscure like all men- 
tions of ruh in the Kurban but explained by later 
Islam as iDjibi'd , so al-Baid {tn loco') and Ltsati^ 111 
290, 1. 15 Allah taught him (111 43; v. no) 
and he possessed peculiar miraculous powers of 
raising the dead, healing the sick and making 
clay birds and, by the permission of Allah, breath- 
ing life into them (111 44 sqq,^ v no sqq) 

On the death of Jesus the statements of the 
Kurban are contradictory It is ceitain that Mu- 
hammad rejected the Crucifixion and accepted the 
Ascension, apparently in the birth-body and not 
in a glorified body, the crucifixion was prevented 
by a change of resemblance {sJiubhtha lahti^ iv 
156), again an obscure phrase explained later by 
the commentatois that his likeness was put upon 
anothei and the other ciucified in his place But 
his death is referred to — “before his death” 
(iv. 157), “on the day I die and on the day I 
am raised, alive” (xix 34), yet this verse may have 
been a mistaken repetition of verse 15. In iii 48 
Allah says to him, “I am about to take thee to 
myself {mtitawafflka) and lift thee up [rafi^ukd) 
unto me”. The first expression is commonly used 
of a blessed death, but that is not necessarily its 
meaning here, for it is also used in the Kui'an 
(vi 60) of Allah’s taking to himself the souls of 
sleepers during sleep, to be returned when they 
awake, cf. Yx^nktlmZalschr d Deutsch Moigcnl 
Gesell ^ Ivi 77 lor his Second Coming the only 
Kur’anic authority is xliii. 61, a very obscure 
verse, the reading even of which is in doubt 
Some lead, “And he is verily a knowledge (/«'//- 
///'<'*) of the Hour”, 1 e by (the descent of) whom 
the approach of the Hour is known But others 
read, “a sign {la^alanv^^l) of the Horn” and even, 
“a reminder (^ladlnkr^^^^y^ Otheis, again, icfci the 
pronoun to the KuCan, “it is” ITis second coming 
being taken as established, his death is put after 
it and the lefeiences in iv 157 and xi\. 34 arc 
thus explained, as also the desciiptivc hahlau m 
111 41, because he was taken up by Allah as a 

“youth” {jhabb) befoie he attained hihula^ “middle 
age” (cf al-Baid on these passages) The latci doc- 
tiine of his return is given soberly by al-Baid on 
xliii 6 1 that he will descend in the Holy Land 
at a place called Afik with a spear in his hand, 
that he will kill with it al-Dadjdjal and come to 
Jerusalem at the time of the sal 3 t of the moining 
{gubJi)^ that the imam wall seek to yield place to 
him but that he wall refuse and will worship be- 
hind him according to the sharfa of Muham- 
mad, theieafter he will kill the swine and break 
the cross and lay in luins the synagogues and 
churches and kill all Chiistians (Nasara) who do not 
believe in him (ed Fleischer, 11 241). To this 
last point refeience is supposed to be made in 
iv 157, “there is none of the People of Sciip- 
ture but will veiily believe in him (or in it) be- 
fore his death” One of the explanations of this, 
m al-Baid. (i 241, 1 4) is that after he has killed 
the false Messiah {al-manh al-dadjdjTil) not one 
of the People of Scripture will be left who does 
not believe in him, so that the community {mtlla) 
will become one, the community of Islam. Then 
will come universal secuiity of man and beast 
and Jesus will remain for foity years, thereafter 
he will die and the Muslims will hold funeral ser- 
vice for him and bury him [at Medina, it is uni- 
versally accepted, beside Muhammad, in a vacant 
space between AbQ Bakr and *Umar]. But otlltrs 


mteipret, “before he — the believer — dies”, 
even though it is thus a useless belief, he being 
at the point of death 

So little can be gathered from the Kurban. The 
oldest traditions have but little more, as in the 
Salith of al-Bukharl where Tsa is merely mentioned 
m connection with DadjdjSl m Kitab al-Fitan^ 
Part IX 60, ed Cairo 1315* Muhammad had 
been inteiested in the idea of Anti-Christ as the 
story of Ibn Saiyad shows (Macdonald, Rehgtous 
Attitude in Islam^ p. 34 sqq,\ but the early Mus- 
lims, for political and theological reasons, deve- 
loped elaboiately in forged traditions the doctrine 
of the Last Things, and especially of the Mahdl and 
Jesus Thus the Masabih has much more, see 
cd Cairo, 1316, 11 136 sqq , 140 (chaps 

on Signs of the Hour and on the Descent of 
Tsa) See, too, al-d ha^labl, A'lras^ p 22 sqq. ^ the 
full account of Tsa, the most complete of all, 
covers pp 215 — 229, Tabari, ed Leiden, 1. 
713 sqq ^ and Ibn W^dih, Ilistoinae.^ ed Houtsma, 
^ 74 1 g’ve extracts from the Gospels But in 

this development the roles assigned to Jesus and 
to the Mahdl came to be conlusingly alike, and 
one party tried to cut the knot with a tradition 
from Muhammad “There is no Mahdl save ‘Isa 
b Maiyam” For this and also for their respective 
roles when they weie distinguished, see al-Sha*^- 
ranl, Mukhtasar of the 7 'adhkira of al-Kurtubi, 
p. 118 isqq (ed. Cairo 1324). Ibn Khaldun in 
his Mukaddima (ed Quatrem^re, 11 . 142 — 176 == 
I)e Slane’s transl., ii 158- 205) gives a philo- 
sophical examination of the whole subject, showing 
the untrustwortlnness of the different traditions 
and tiacing the development of the laea of a 
lestorer of Islam befoie the end, as it was in- 
fluenced by tihi'.ies of different degrees, by Fatimi- 
tes and by Sufis. An explanation given by him 
of the tradition quoted above is “None has spo- 
ken in the ciadle {tnahd.^ cf Kur xix. 30) save ‘Isa” 
(ed Quatremere, 11 163), foi another see al-Kur- 
tubi, p 118 On the whole subject Goldziher in 
his Vot Ic^ungut.^ p 230 sqq and notes thereon, 
has a few luminous pages See the same, p. 313 
j-y , foi the n jdein Ahmadiya sect m India w’hich 
teaches that Jesus escaped from Jeiusalem, wan- 
deied to the East, settled at Srinagar in Kashmli 
and died there, where his tomb is still shown Ghu 
lam Ahmad, the founder of the sect, professed tc 
be both Jesus leturned and also the Mahdl Fi 
nally, Goldziher has well remarked that for Sunni 
Islam, as opposed to ^Osm and other outlying 
sects, the expectation of a future restorer of faith 
and life has never become fixed as a dogma but 
IS only tile mythological embellishment of an ideal 
lepicsentation of 'he future This may well be 
due to lack of KuLanic basis. 

From the above it is evident that Muhammad 
had learned a definite story of Jesus from some 
heretical Christian teacher, in defense of whose 
position he polemizes vigorously m the Kur an, 
lie knows more, of sorts, about him than about 
any other of the religious figures of the past But 
it IS evident, too, that he omits soinethiDg Poi 
the appearance on earth oi this unique figure, a 
second Adam, a scmi-angel, a Logos much like 
that of Philo but with a difference, we are giver 
no reason It is not explained how' he is a “sign” 
a “mercy”, and an “example” or “parable” (xix 
21; xxiii 52; xlm. 57, 59)* At his birth he - 
as had been the case with his mother — wa- 
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guarded from the touch of Satan, who seeks by 
touching every newly born infant to implant a 
tendency to sm (ni 31 and al-Baid , m loco) Some 
even say that he and his mother, in consequence 
of this, never committed sm {Kisas^ p. 210) But 
it should be noticed that the same is said, even 
more absolutely, of John the Baptist because he 
It called hasur^ “chaste” in Kui^an 111 34, cf. al- 
Baid and p 211 S(/(/. But all the Kurban has 

IS that Mary’s mother exclaimed (111 31), “Veiily, 
I put her and her seed in thy (Allah’s) care from 
the stoned Shaitan” How much or how little of 
the latei view was in the mind of Muhammad 01 
was a legitimate development of his position it is 
impossible to say He left something untold and 
classed 'Isa with all the other piophets, although 
so essentially different The story of the table with 
food sent down fiom heaven (v 112 '<?</) which 
IS to be to them a festival and a sign to all 

generations seems a genuine confusion on the part 
of Muliammad himself in regard to the cuchaiist 
It IS significant that the commentatois (al-Baid , 1 
280) most commonly say that the food was a large 
fish, thus suggesting the symbol 

Latei Islam has pictuicd Tsa as separated from 
all human ties except to his mothci, as con- 
stantly wandering, barefoot and without abiding 
place, passing the night in worship whcrevei he 
might be w'hen the sun set, living from day to 
day for nothing but devotion and miracles of be- 
nevolence (Alfftfr, p 218) At the Judgment he 
wall be the example of absolute poverty ^ 

al-Ghazali, Durra ^ p 90 sqq) At the mazo- 
ktf on that day men will ask him to intercede 
for them with Allah and he will lefuse, not for 
any sin of his own, as m the case of the other 
prophets, but because his followers have taken 
him and his mothei as gods along with Allah 
p 62 sqq ), cf many othei foims of this 
tradition in the Jhya\ ed with comment ofSayyid 
Murtada, x 489 sqq Margoliouth has gathered 
a valuable catena of his sayings and doings Irom 
the Jkya\ m the Expository Tinie^^ vol v , 1893- 

94, pp 59, 107, 177, 503,' 561 

Bibliography S D Margoliouth, fV/z/j-/ 
Moh Lite? in Diet of Clnnt and the Gospels^ 
11. 882 sqq , S M Zw^emer, A/<zj 4 v// CZ/z / i/, Ldin- 
burgh 1902, Ed Sayous, fesus Christ d\ipt es Ma- 
homet^ Pans 1880, C. h Gerock, Veistich etc , 
Ilamburg-Gotha 1839, G. Wcil, Bibl Legendtndti 
Muselrnanner^ Frankfort o. M 1845, p 280 ^qq , 
Manneval, La Chi istolaj^ie dt< Kotan^ Toulouse 
1887 , 11. P. Smith, Bible and Islam^ Hughes, Diet 
of Islam^ p 229 sqq. (D B. MACDONALD.) 
I^A B 'Ali [See 'ali b. Tsa ] 

'ISA B. Muhanna, Sharai ai-Din, an Aiab 
Amir, who played an important part during the war 
between the Mamluks and the Mongols in Syiia. 
His genealogy in Abu ’1-hida'’ (Constant. 1286 a 11 ), 
IV. 91, IS Tsa b Muhanna b Mam' b Hadlthab 
'Asaba b P'adl. Salamiya and Sarmin were the 
seats of his family, he probaldy belonged to the 
Rabfa. His grandfather Manr and other members 
of the family are several times mentioned in the 
history of Halab by Kamal al-Dln (cf Blochet, 
Ilistoire d'^AUp.^ p x68, 210, 213) 'Isa fought on 
the side of Kutu? in the battle of 'Am Hjalut 
[q. v ] in 658 (1260) and m the following period 
also was usually on the side of the Mamluks, al- 
though there were frequent quarrels, as the Mam- 
luk sultans on the one hand had little trust in 


the Amirs and the latter like true Beduin chiefs 
troubled little about the government and, if occa- 
sion arose, did not hesitate to join the Mongols. 'Isa 
WMS already on bad tciins with Baibars [q. v.] and 
the feud became fiercer under Kala’un as Ts5 had 
taken the side of Sonkoi al-Ashkar In 679 (1280) 
the two even called m the help of Abaka [q v.] and 
his Mongols but this unnatural alliance did not last 
long , soon afterwards Tsa had a reconciliation with 
ICala^un and fought on his side in the battle of 
Hims in 680 (1281) against the Mongols 'Isa 
died soon aftcrwaids and his son Muhanna Husain 
al-Din succeeded him The latter continued his 
fathei’s policy, in 692 (1293) treacherously ariested 
by Sultan Khalil, he .was released again and le- 
cognised as Amir of the Arabs He intervened 
with Sultan al-Nasii on behalf of Kara Sonkor, 
which gained him the foimei’s enmity, so that 
he joined the Mongol llldiaii After the treaty of 
peace between the Mongols and the Mamluks in 
723 (1323) Muhanna returned to Syiia Muhanna, 
who made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 697 (see 
Wiistenfeld , Chi on der Stadt ATccca 11 275), 
died in 735(1334 — 3$) Ibn Battuta (ed Pans, 1 
169 sqq) gives a detviled account of him and 
(in 271 iq) gives interesting information on the 
fortunes of a member of the family who was at 
the court of the bultan ot Dihli, Muhammad Shah 
Muhanna left several sons but they soon fell 
out with one another Nevertheless, the amirate 
of the Arabs remained for over a centuiy in the 
family of 'Isa b Muhanna and the dynasty is said 
to have survived till 879 (1474) The authori- 
ties available, however, do not enable one to give 
in any detail the later vicissitudes of the family 
Bibliography In addition to the sources 
quoted in the article, cf the historians of the 
Mamluks and llkhans, especially Weil, Geschichte 
del Chahfen.^ Vol iv (Index), and d’Ghsson, 
Llist des Mon^^oh.^ Vol iv. 

'Isa b MUs7x h Muhammad b 'An b 'Abd 
Ailaii b ai-'^Abbas, ntj)hevv of the two fust 
'Abbasid Caliphs, al-Saffah and al-Mansur In the 
last ycai of his reign al-Saffah had homage paid 
to his brother Abil l^a'far and after him to his 
nephew 'Isa b Musa as hcirs-appaient 'Isa, who a 
few years picviously had been appointed governor 
of Kufa, retained this office after the accession of 
Abn Hja'far al-Mansiii. When the 'Alid Muham- 
mad b 'Abd Allah rebelled in Medina in 145 
(762), 'Isa w^as sent with an army against him. 
On the advance of the Syrians, many of the people 
of Medina saved themselves by flight and in Ra- 
madan of the same year (Dec 762) 'Isa stormed 
the city. Muhammad fell in the battle and his 
head was sent to the C aliph In the meanwhile 
his brothel Ibrahim had laised the standard of 
revolt ill Basra The Caliph’s tioops were defeated 
and as the levolt was spreading more and more, 
al-Mansvii feared that the easily influenced people 
of Kufa might be involved in the revolution, so 
he went m person to the city He succeeded in 
keeping the city under control while 'Isa hurried 
with help from Medina. IIis advance guard under 
Humaid b Kahtaba was defeated in Bakhamra 
[q. v] and a pait of the main aimy also at fiist 
retired, but 'Isa masteied the situation Ibrahim’s 
troops were put to flight and he himself w^as slam. 
By the victory of Bakhamra on 25 Dhu ’l-Ka'da 
145 (heb. 14, 7^3) al-Mansiir’s rule was secured. 
Nevertheless he treated 'Isa slightingly and wanted 
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to exclude him from the succession. The Caliph 
had even said when he sent him against Muham- 
mad b. ‘^Abd Allah “I do not care which of the 
two kills the other”, and m 147 (764 — 765) he 
had homage paid to his son Muhammad al-Mahdi 
as successor and even deposed Tsa from his go- 
vernorship, because he declined to abandon his 
rights I;i the end Tsa had to give in and pay 
homage to al-Mahdl, on condition however that 
he was to follow the latter After al-Mansur’s 
death he wished to renew his claims as his con- 
sent had been extoited from him by thieats, his 
attempts met with no success and in the leign of 
al-Mahdi he had again to i enounce the succession 
m favoui of Musa al-Hadi, son of al-Mahdi. He 
died in 167 (783 — 784) 

Bibliography Tabaii, 111 27 ryy , Ibn 

al-Athir (ed Tornbeig), v 313 ryy , vi 13^^^ , 
Ya'^kubl (ed Houtsma), 11. 419 ujq , Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed Derenbourg), p 39, 
225 uiq , Ibn Khaldun, ^Iba)\ 111 177 sqq , 

Mas'adi, Muruilq (ed Pans), vi 71, 90, 156, 
1 6 1, 181 sqq , 214 — 216, ix 63 sq , Agham^ 
see Index, Weil, Gesch dci Chalifeu^ 11. 13, 
24^/77., Muir, The Caliphate^ its Rise^ Decline^ 
a?ui Ball^ p 446 jyy , Noldcke, Skctchts fiom 
Eastern History^ pp 124, 127, 140 
_ _ (K V Zl- I II RSlf 1<N ) 

‘^ISA B. ^Omar at.-ThakafI, Arab g r a m m a 1 1 a n 
and reader of the Kurban, died 149 (766). 
He IS rcgaided as one of the first representatives of 
the grammatical school of Basra and is said to have 
taught Sibawaihi [9 v ] To the data collected 
about him by Flugcl, Die grammatiKhen Schulen 
der Arabei , p 29 sqq and aftci him by Brockcl- 
mann, Gesth d Arab Lift ^ 1 99, may be added 
that Yakut, b diad^ ed Margoliouth, vi 100 sq 
has an aiticle on him 

ISA B. Ai -Shaikh b al-Sai il ai -Shaibani was 
appointed goveinor of Rami a in 252 (866) 
and a few years later (256 = 870) gained pos- 
session of Damascus also But when he cmbe/zled 
the Syiian taxes, al-Mu^tamid sent Amadjur as 
governor to Damascus^ A\ho put to flight Tsa’s 
troops commanded by his son Mansur ^Isa him- 
self reined to Armenia, wheie the go\cinorship 
of this province was given him by the Caliph On 
the part which he played here, see Phopdschian 
in Mitteil dis Seminars fur Orient Sprach , 
vii 2, p 1 1 9. In 266 (879) Hsa \^as in Amid 
and with other Arab amlis waged an unsuccessful 
war against Kundacik, governoi of Mosul. Three 
years later, in 269 (882), he died His son Ahmad 
held his own in Diyai Baki howevei, seized Ma- 
ridln (279 = 892) and Maraglia (280 = 893) and 
fought successfully with the Aimenian Sempad I 
(cf. Thopdschian, op cit ^ viii. 2, p 173 sy ) He 
died in 285 (898). According to a statement by 
Ibn al-Mu^tazz (sec his Zeitschr der Deutsih 

Motgenl, Gesellsch , xl. 756, and the editor’s note, 
tbtd , xli 242 sq ), he had to hand ovei to the 
Caliph the treasures captured from Ilm Kundacik 
and found himself so hard pressed then in 281 
(894) that he was on the verge of applying for 
assistance to the Chiistians The Caliph aftei 
Ahmad’s death advanced against hiS son Muham- 
mad and besieged him m Amid. In the end Mu- 
hammad and his family weie captured The Shai- 
banids, nevertheless, still played a part later in 
DiySr Bakr, and Ibn Bcfttuta (ed Pans, i, 163) 
found them still in South Armenia 


Bibliography'. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 
s. Index, Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg, vn. s. 
Index, Mas'^udi, ed. Pans, viii. 134 jyy., De- 
fr6meiy, Reciter dies sur un personnage notnnti 
If, a fils dti Cheikh.^ et sur sa fainille m Mem 
ddnstoire orient , 1 I sqq.^ and the works quoted 
in the article 
ISAAK [See ishak.] 

ISAF, name of an idol at Mecca, which is 
almost always mentioned along with NlBila. Tra- 
dition 1 elates that a man and a woman of the 
Hjurhura were so called and were turned into 
stone as a punishment for indecent conduct in 
the temple They were first of all placed as a 
wainmg on al-Safa and al-Marwa, but were later 
idolatrously worshipped by order of ‘^Amr b. Lu- 
haiy It is theiefore a question of two sacred 
stones, but the origin of then names is so far un- 
explained Attempts are given in Dozy, De Is- 
raelieten te Mekka.^ p 197, 

Bibliography Wellhausen, Reste Arab. 
Heidenthurns'^^ p 77 

ISAGHUDJI, isagoge, from the Greek slfrotyctiyvi.^ 
IS an Aiabic adaptation of the Introduction (al- 
MadkJial) to the categoiies of Aristotle composed 
by Porphyiy of Tyre According to Sahd al-Anda- 
lusi {fBabaKat al-l/rrtarrt^ Beyrout 1912, p. 49), the 
Arabic translation was made directly from the 
Greek by Ibn al-Mukaffa*^ [q. v ] and, according 
to the Eihrist (1 244), it was made from a byriac 
verbion by Aiyub b al-Kasim al-Rakki In any case, 
It is ceitain that Arabic • ^rsions of Porphyry’s 
work were multiplied quite early, in commen- 
taiies, epitomes and adaptations Of the latter 
we only possess the two following 1. that of 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Ibrahim b. ‘^Omar al-Bika^^i al-Shafi^ 
(cf BrockelmaLij, G'^h d Arab Lift ,\\ 142 — 3, 
14, with a commentary by al-SanusI, cf. op. 
Lit and Bibl Nat of Algiers, Cat.^ 1382 
i)-, 2 that oi al-Abhaii [(j v and add Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat.^ Cairo 1 31c, 11 1 32), which 
IS the best known and the most annotated This 
little ticalisc on logic discusses very succinctly 
the following subjects tcim, definition, proposi- 
tion or judge ent, opposition, inversion, syllogism, 
contioversy, ihetoric, poetics, sophistry The Isa- 
ghu(fji al-Abhaii was put into radjaz verses 
by al-Akhdail [q v.] 

Bibtiogr a bhy al-Ya%ubi , ed Houtsma, 
1 144, Ibn al-Kiftl ed Lippert, p 220, 6—7, 

256—7, 297, 14, 323, 18-19, Ibn Abi Usaibi% 
cd A Mulkr, 1 105 mfra.^ 2 10, 5, 21 5, 2, 

235, 7—8, 241, 10, HadjdjI Khalifa, ed Flugel, 
1 502 — 5, * 533 , Wenneh, De auctornm 

gr iidL o? um I'er siontbus^ p 280 — 286 , Steinschnei- 
der, IJ^e arab. Vebersttz. aus detn gr teditschen 
{^Btihcftc z, Centr albl f Bibtiotndnvcscn.^ 
Leipzig 1893, p 07 — 0. (Moh Bin Chen£B ) 
"ISAW| [See_NASR“VNl ] 

^ISAWIYA, HSAWA (AIssaoua), a collective 
name from the singular ^Isaivi (cf. Mar^ais, Texies 
Arabes de Tanget p 397 ^"7 ) . a name given to 
the khwan [q v ] or mcm^uTs of the Moroccan reli- 
gious brothel hood founded by Sidi Muhammad b. 
Tsa and derived from this last name. 

In spite of the fame of this biotherhooJ, the 
life of Muhammad b. Tsa al-Fihrl and his origin 
are little known. T-he ethnic al-Fihn suggests a 
Spanish Arab oiigin. He travelled a great deal 
m his youth and w^as initiated in the east into the 
ecstatic exercises ol the leligious orders of the 
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Haidariya and the Sa'diya. Returning to the 
Maghrib, he became a disciple of the Shaikli Abu 
’l-'^Abbas Ahmad al-HarithT, who was a pupil of 
abPjazulI [q. v ]. On the death of his master, 
Muhammad b. ^Isa succeeded him at the head of 
his zawtya of Miknasa az-Zitun (Mequmes) He 
died here about 1524 — 1525 and was buried in 
the zawtya beside one of his shaikhs, named Bo- 
g hSn al-Halabi, a native of the east Muhammad 
b. 'Isa had greatly extended the organisation of 
his pupils. He formed them into an autonomous 
religious ordci administered by the shaikh or 
his khalifa (lieutenant) with the assistance of a 
kind of council of 40 members The latter live in 
seclusion in the zawtya or mothei -house of Me- 
quines and only leave their letreat once a yeai, 
on the day of the festival of the mulml or anni- 
versary of the birth of the Prophet This brothei- 
hood follows the rule of the Shgdhiliya Sufis, 
adding the special ecstatic exercises for obtam- 
ing physical insensibility. This insensibility is ob- 
tained with the help of a dance accompanied by 
jerking movements backwards and forwards, the 
adepts holding one another’s hands and forming 
a chain round a biazier Once they become in- 
sensible, the 'IsawIya devour living scorpions, pieces 
of glass, stick long needles into their bodies, 
beat themselves with the blades of svvoids, etc 
At public festivals these ceremonies often end 
with a meal of a sacrificial and sacramental cha- 
racter when these highly wrought dervishes de- 
vour like madmen the raw flesh of an unskinned 
animal (sheep or goat) and tear and rend it in 
the most horrible and repugnant manner imagi- 
nable. According to the legend, God, at the prayer 
of Muhammad b, 'Isa, granted the disciples of this 
shaikh a complete immunity from wounds and 
disease Accordingly these dervishes have the power 
of driving out illness, caused almost always by the 
^tnn^ by taking it upon themselves. This is why 
they are called to houses where there is illness 
or an epidemic and wheic they arc begged to go 
through their usual exercises 

Since their appearance m the xvth century the 
'IsawIya, who at first spread through the Mequmes 
and Fez regions, have enjoyed gieat infiuence on 
Ignorant and fanatical populations Muhammad b 
'Isa used his prestige to stir up the people to a holy 
war against the, Portuguese and Spanish Christians 
His successor, Abu ’1-Rawa^n, raised the people of 
Fez against the last Marinids in favour of the 
new dynasty of Sa'di ^arlfs. Since that date 
the political activity of the 'IsawIya has not been 
mentioned by historians, in any case they have 
not taken part in the various political i evolu- 
tions — at least not as an organised brotherhood 
During the lifetime of Saiyidi Muhammad b. 
'Isa one of his disciples, named Abu ’1-Hadjdjadj 
YSsuf b, Abu Mahdl 'Isa, founded a zawtya of 
this brotherhood at figuig (S E Morocco) PTom 
there the 'IsawIya spread through the regencies 
of Algiers and Tunis Their present field comprises 
pnmardy Morocco, where they are numerous, 
especially in the west. In Algeria they have their 
principal zawiya^^ at Rem^I (in Oran), in the 
Dwar of Uzara (province of Algiers) there is a 
zawiya founded by a grandson of the founder of 
the order, they have also zawtycCs of less impor- 
tance almost everywhere, notably at Constantine, 
Bona, etc. In Tunisia they are found especially 
at al-Kef, at Tunis, Bizerta, Susa, Sfax, Gabes 


and the island of Djerba They are not widely 
disseminated in Tripolitania and are almost un- 
known in Egypt Like all the great Moroccan reli- 
gious orders they have a zawiya at Mecca 
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(A CoUR ) 

ISBA' (a ) “fingeC’, the inch, an Arab mea- 
sure of length, as in Europe the twelfth part 
of the foot {kadam\ 724 The inch 

belongs to the eailiest of the Arab measuies of 
length and was marked, probably from the earliest 
period, on the Nilometer of the island of al-Rawda 
built in 96 A H [see mikyas] Its length theie is 

2 2925 cm = I inch ( the ell is 54.07 cm = 
218 inches) Being a deiived measure the inch 
is not an invariable magnitude, for example to-day 
in Cano the inch of the dhirci' mnhandasa = 

3 195 cm I 25 inches, of the dhirdl tstanbuli == 
2 82 cm = i.i inch, of the dhira^ hindaza = 
2 658 cm I 05 inch, and the dhtrlf baladi or 
rna^fi = 2 404 cm = 95 inch In Turkey the most 
usual IS the dhirZt' halabl of 68 58 cm which 
gives an inch of 2 857 cm. = I.15 inch. It should 
be noted however that the name isba' has long 
become obsolete m everyday life and the ell in the 
east IS very commonly divided into quarteis {ruR^ 
and twenty-fourths lklfat\ wheievcr the mctiic sy- 
stem has not completely driven out the native 
system. 

Bibliography Don Vasquez Queipo, Essai 
sur les Systhnes rnetrique^^ passim, M van 
Berchem, Corp. Inscr. Arab ^ 1 22, J. J. Mar- 
cel, Memoir e nir le Meqyas de Vile de Roudah 
{Descr de VEgypte^ htat moderne^ xv 453). — 
Cf. also al- Khwarizmi, Mafdtlh aNUlum^ ed. 
V Vloten, p. 66 , al-MakrIzI, Tract, de legal, 
Arabum pondertbus,^ ed. Tychsen, Rostock 1800, 
p. 44, 45, 59, 62. (E. V. Zambaur.) 

ISFAHAN, Ptolemy, vi 4,Firdawsi 

Sipahan , m Arabic Isbahan), an important town 
in Persia, formerly the capital under the Safa- 
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wids, now the chief town of the province of ^Irak 
'Adjami. Its name means “the armies” (Hamza al- 
IsbahSni) and has been leferred by a popular 
etymology and in derision to ashah^ which in the 
local dialect means “dog” (Median cTaxa, Ilerod. 
1. no). It was formeily composed of two adja- 
cent towns, Ih^iyy, on the site later occupied by 
the shahnsta?i^ the “city properly so called”, and 
Yahudiya, “the Ghetto”, a Jewish colony esta- 
blished theie, It is said, by Nebuchadnezzar (bchrci- 
nei. Revue des htiides Juives^ xii 259, Ibn al- 
Fakih, p. 261, 20) or under Yazdigird I at the 
reejuest of his Jewish wife ^ioshan-dukht (E Blochet, 
Ltste des Vi lies ^ § 54 in Recueil des Ti^avaux^ 
xvii , 1895, J Maiquart, Erltnlaht ^ p 29) An- 
cient legends, which are transmitted by Ibn Rosta, 
attribute the building of the citadel to Kay-KaQs 
[q. v] and it was latei rebuilt by Bahman, son of 
Isfandyadll There aie two versions of the story of 
the capture of Isfahan by the Muslims. According 
to the historical school of Kufa, the capture took 
place in 19 (640), by order of the Caliph ^Omar, 
‘^Abd Allah b ^Itban maiched on Djayy^ which 
was commanded by one of the four pa^hospan of 
the Persian empire (= goveinors, Noldcke, Gcsch 
d Perscr u Arabei ^ etc , p 151, n^. 2, cf A 
Christensen, Vempttc des Sassauides^ p 87), who, 
after several battles, capitulated on condition that 
the djtzya was replaced by an annual tiibute 
Tabari (cd Leyden, 1 2637 sqq ) gives the date 
as 21 AH Ihc Basra school says that in 23 (644) 
Abu Musa al-A^i^ari [q v ], aftci Nehawand, took 
Isfahan or that his litutcnant ^Abd Allah b Budail 
leccivcd the capitulation ol the towm on the usual 
conditions of the establishment of khatadj and djizya 
(al-Baliidhurl, p 312) on these varying veisions 
see Caetaiii, Autialt^ v , yr 23, § 4 — 25 It was 
taken again after a rebellion, 111 the Caliphate of 
al-Mu‘^tazz, duiing Musa b Bogha’s campaign against 
the *^Alids of Tabaiistan (247=861) Its popula- 
tion was decimated and its notables depoited (al- 
Baladhuri, p 314), It was henceforth an impor- 
tant town, the capital of a large piovince and a 
centre of industiy and commerce Ibn Rosta, who 
lived there and wiote his book probabl) about 290 
(903), cnumciates its four gates and 100 towcis, 
the geometrician Ibn Lodda measured its diametci 
(it was round m plan) and found it to be 6,000 
cubits or half a paiasang The Buy id Rukn al- 
Dawla increased the town and repaired its w'alls, 
which were still standing in the vtk (xi^kj cen- 
tuiy. Iheie was a building theie like a foi tress, 
which bore the same name as the citadel of Ha- 
madhan, Saiuk (Saruye, dihrisi^ p 240, ir>, 27, 
241, 14, Hamza, p 197, Ibn al-Fakih, p 219, 241, 
244) Silver mines were found in the neighbour- 
hood, the exploitation of which had been aban- 
doned since the Muslim conquest, and mines of 
copper, antimony, zinc, etc Ihc distribution of 
the water from the Zinda-rud foi iiiigation pur- 
poses and the name Zarrin-rud, rivei of gold 
(cf Flandin, Voyage^ 11 336), adopted by Ibn Rosta, 
were attributed to Arda&hn, son of Bdbak. To the 
present day the cultivation of the poppy, cotton, 
and tobacco constitutes the wealth of the country. 

Passing under the lule of the Sxmanids aftci 
301 (913), It was taken by Mardawldb b. Ziyfir m 
316 (928) and taken fiom the Buy ids by Mahmud 
of Cdiazni shortly before his death in 421 (1030) 
It was the favouiite residence of the Saldjuk 
Malik Shah. The Isma"ll-S made numerous conveits 
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there at the beginning of the vith (xiBh) century 
Duiing the Mongol invasion a battle fought under 
its walls by the Sultan of Khwarizm, jDjalal al- 
Mangobirti, although indecisive, saved the town 
(625 = 1228), it nevertheless became part of the 
Mongol Empiie Muhammad b Muzaffar took it 
from Abu Ishak Indju in 757 (135b) When occu- 
pied by Timur, the inhabitants rebelled and were 
massacred (pyramids of 70 ooo heads, 790 = 1388) 
It was taken by the Ottoman bultan bulaiman 
duiing the rebellion of prince IlkSs-Mlrza (955- 
1548) Aftei the battle of Gulunabad (i 134 = 1721) 
the Afghan MahmOd besieged Isfahan and it suf- 
fered terribly fiom famine and capitulated, which re- 
sulted in the abdication of Sh ah Husain. Its popu- 
lation was massacied for a fortnight after the 
victorious rising in Kazwin (1136= 1723), it was 
liberated by Tahmasp Kull Khan (Nadir Shah) in 

1141 (1729) 

Choosing Isfahan for his capital, Shah ‘Abbas 
f [4 v , 1. 7t> 5“^ ] r ade it a large and beautiful 
town, with a large population (at least 600,000 
m the xviith century), whence the Persian proverb 
Isfahan ntsf-t d/ahdn “Isfahan is half the world” 
It lies along the Zinda-rud (now called Zayin- 
daiud), which is crossed by three fine bridges, one 
in the centie of the town, Pul-i E^ulfa or Ihil-i 
Allah w^erdi Khmi, because it leads to the suburb 
of Djulfa [q v] and was built by the geneial of 
‘Abbas I, now called Pul-i si o sih Cashma (bridge 
of the 33 arches), the two otheis at the two extremi- 
ties of the town, the lower the bridge of B5ba 
Rukn, which led to the cemetery in which the 
mausoleum of this dervish stood, now called Pul-i 
Hasanabad, the bridge of Pul-i Martin {^tfarenon 
m Chaidin, 1 e Mainu, the name of a district) 
also called the biidge of I^ahnstan, higher up the 
nvei A fouith budge called Pul-i Cubi („ wooden 
bridge”) connected the two parts of the palace of 
Sa^adatabad 

The town was siinounded by a w’all of earth, 
badly kept and encroached on by houses and 
gardens This wall had eight gates, — formerly 
twelve — , but four were built up (see their names 
in [Dupie] Vo agt en Petse^ 1819,11 158) Isfahan 
was divided into two paits, Djawbara and Dardasht, 
w'hich were inhabit»-d by the hostile factions of 
Ndmat Allahi and the Haidan The Maidan-i Shah, 
“Royal Sqiiaie”, is a long rectangle enclosed by a 
canal bunt of bricks coated with a kind of plaster 
called dhak-i siydh^ “black mortal”, behind it 
along Its margin are ranged the houses which se- 
parate the square from the bazaai which suriounds 
it outside, as well as large buildings like the gate- 
way of the royal palace, the mosque of the Sadr, the 
clockwork pavilion the royal mosque m the south 
and the impciial raaikct on the noiih The centre 
of the square was marked by a tall pole used for 
target shooting and two great columns of marble used 
as goals for the game of polo (laugan) The Royal 
Mosque {^Masdqid-t 5i^n//), w’hich is still m existance, 
completely coveicd with enamelled bricks, was built 
b> ^ah ‘Abbas I at the end of the xvpk cen- 
tuiy, it IS one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the world Safi I covered its gates with sil- 

vci. The mosque of the Sadr, also called the mosque 
of Fath Allah, is much smaller The pa\ilion of 
the clock was built for the amusement of ‘Abb5s 
II, It w^as a clock which stiuck with musical 
chimes at each houi of the day , a clockwork arran- 
gement caused large marionettes fastened to painted 

34 
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figures to move along the wall, as well as birds 
and other animals in painted ^vood The impeiial 
market (^kai:>rn7] a) was, like the othci buddings 
in this s(]uiie, cntcied by a gateway covered 
with bucks of faience, the centre w'as surmounted 
by a dome The finest stufts w'cie sold there The 
royal palaec also nad an tntranee on this square 
through a large gateway (ala kapy , the many 
colouied gateway), alwavs open, day and night, 
used as a place of letuge {Ihist) In the centre 
of the garden w'as the pavilion called the Pavilion 
of the Fort) Pillars {tihil uitiin^^ although theit 
ire only eighteen of them, it consists of a hall 
and two rooms eoveiing the io)al throne, its 
walls were covered with paintings 

The K.lrw’an-sarai of al-Khuiasani and thxt of 
Maksud ^A^sai (the pressei o* oil), the palate of 
the ^id) mandufat^ “superintendemt of religious 
endowments”, built by Rustam Khan, the Kanvan- 
saiai Halali built by order of "^Abbas II, the tower 
of KdiwadjaTVlam, usually called , “laden with 

flowers”, tlieTow'er of the Horns, covered fiom top to 
bottom with heads of wild beasts with their horns, 
a memorial of great hunts, the citadel called la- 
barak (C haulm, Kafa-i labarruk, “Castle ol the 
Benediction”) weic the most l^eautiful monuments 
adorning the capital The garden of llazai Pljarlb 
was foimed of twelve teiraccs and fifteen avenues 
of trees, of which some weie watered by a canal, 
pavilions and fountains completed the decorations 
Ihe misfoitunes of Persia (lining the Afghan con- 
quest and the removil of the capital t(3 Teheran 
under the Kadjars ruined Isfahan The Avenue of 
the Cahai Bagh still exists, as well as the Madrasa-i 
Madai-i ^ah^ the “college of the king's mother”, 
but many of the beautiful plane trees w'luch adorned 
it were cut down and taken to delnian for the 
building of the palace of /ill al-vSultan The three 
bridges aie in a good state of preservition One 
can still sec the Madiasa of Sultan Husain, w'hich 
dates from a little before the Xfghan invasion, 
the palace of Hedil BihiHit, winch belonged to 
baiim al-Dawla, /ill al-Sultan's ministei, and in 
the Milage of GuladOn, in the envnons of Ijjulfa, 
the two Mind)ii-i DjiihIhih ^ “moving minaicts ’ 
(explanation ol the phenomenon in Mine Hiculafuy, 
La p 278) 1 he Maidan-i-Shali has piestr- 

ved Its fairy-like, aspect, m the evening and morning 
the ro)al musicians (tambourines and tiumpets) 
still play in the naklura J hana opposite 

The poet Khikani (vi = xid^ century) devoted 
a long ode of 81 verses to the piaises of Isfahan 
u 512) 

On the Aimenian colony New Hjulfa see the 
article UlbLi \ 
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du J ivant (Pans 1668), 11 225 sqq , Ch lexicr, 
Dt'ii) iption de r Anru nn^ la Pose (Pans 1842), 
11 1 1 2— 137, hlandin et Coste, Voyage^ i 335 — 
458, 11 I — 365, Perse rrioder ne^ pi \1 sqq , 
Ir Sarre, Denkrnalc) peinuher Baukiimt^ num- 
bers 4 and 7, text p 73 sqq , Ker Porter 
Travils (London 1821), 1 405 sqq , Chardin, 
I'oyai^cs (ed 1740), viii , additions by Langles 
in edition of 1811, viii 142 sqq , Pascal Coste, 
Monuments rnodt) nc'i de la Pen>t^ p 5—36, 
C Rittei, Erdkunde^ ix. 13 — 56, H Brugseh, 
dir k pi tiiivithcn Gesaridichaf t nach Per - 
sien (I eipzig 1863), 11 48 — 74 sqq ^ Pierie 
I oti. Vers Ispahan^ p 1 88 sqq , Lycklama a 
Nijcholt, jyyai^e cn Pussu\ an Caiuase et en 
Perse^ etc., 11 391 — 443, C. J Wills, Land of 
the Lion and Sun (1883), p 145 ujq , M«‘c J 
Dieulafoy, La Perst (Pans 1887), p 215 — 311, 
Moricr, journey (London 1812), p 159 W, 
Sicond Journey (London, 1818), p 129 sqq ^ 
Edw G Browne, A War amongst the Per suins^ 
p 197 sqq , Mrs. Bishop, four ruys in Persia 
and Kur dntan (London 1891), 1 sqq , Ar- 
thui Ainold, I hr oiigh Persia by Caravan (Lon- 
don 1877), 1 309 iqq , A V Williams Jackson, 
Ptr:,ia Pas/ and Present (New York 1906), 
ch will, p 262 sqq , Sykes^ Ilist of Persia 
(I ondon 1915)-) 284 sqq,^ 316 sqq , fexoish 

I ritydopauiia^ vi. 659 , Ch E Stewart, 

Though Per sia in Disguise (I ondon — New-3'ork 
1911), p 247 sqq , Cui7on, Persia (I ondon 
1892), 11 2_o ryy (Gb IIUARr) 

al-ISFAHANI, Aijl B \kr Mmiammad ij DaTd 
1! ^Al I Boin in 255 (868), this fakih succeeded 
his father at the age of 16 as head of the /ahiri 
s(.hool (ef DvCii II KiiALAi), ht died in Baghdad 
m 297 (909) His juridical polemics against Ibn Su- 
laidj, al-Nashi al-Akbar, al-Halladj and al-Tabari arc 
iccorded, but what lias made his memory endure 
IS a work of his youth, the Kitcib al-Zuhra (ms. 
Cairo, Lihr ^ iv 260), containing m 50 chajiteis 
5000 veiscs selected fiom the poets on “the aspects 
of love, Its law^s and variations” accompanied by 
pcisonai notes in veiy elegant prose He there 
espounds the Platonic conception of amour com - 
toi'i {Jnihb ^itdhd) with a giaee which has never 
been surpassed d he friendship which linked him 
till his death to Muhammad b IhainF al-Saidalani, 
to whom this book is dedicated, has become famous 
(cf Ibn Fadl Allah al-T^maii, MadiliL al-Alnar , Vol 
fukaha\ Ch v , s. v , Bruckelmann, Gtsth d ar ab 
Litt ^ 1. 520) _ (1 . Massignon ) 

ai-ISFAHANI. [See Anu ’i-i^aradj] 
ISFARAYIN, formerly asmallfoitified 
town in the N E K^h o 1 a s a n , south of 
the Atiek, in the province of Naisabui, five relays 
distant from this town Its name, which is still 
given to the plain in which it was situated, is 
deiivcd ])y populai etymology from tspar-ayin 
“shicld-like ” on account of the custom of the 
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inhabitants of carrying shields, but it used to be 
called MihradjSn, a name which since the time 
of Yakut has been given to a village in the 
vicinity The citadel which defended it was cal- 
led Kal^a-i Zar “fortress of gold”, in the great 
mosque, tneie was a vessel of biass 12 cubits 
in ciicumference The district pioduccd 
excellent giapes, there weie many rice fields 
there The inhabitants weie Shafi^is and have pro- 
duced a certain numljei of jurists Sacked by the 
Mongols m 617 (1220) it was destroyed m the Uzbeg 
invasion a little before 1006 (1597) Its site is now 
represented by the ruins of Shahr-i Bilkis 

Bibliography Bihl Gco^i ^^^^r/^,lll 318, 
vii. 1 71, 278, Aboulfeda, Geoi^raphie^ 1 448, 
\akut, (ed Wustcnfeld), 1 246, Hasan 

Khan, al-Buldati^ i 38, Baibier de Mcy- 

naid, Dut jt’, p. 34 , G Le Strange, The 


Lands of the l^.aste 7 7 i Caliphate^ p. 393, Sykes, 
Hist of Persia^ 11 152, 258 (Cl IIuari ) 
ISFENDIYAR OGHLU the name of a T u r- 
k o m a 11 dynasty, which founded the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Kastamuni on the decline of the 
Sahljuk kingdom of Komya, at the end of the 
viith (xiiitli) century in N W Asia Minor, in the 
ancient Paphlagonia The name is taken from that 
of the best known ruler of this dynasty, Isfendiyar 
Bey, in the xvi century we find the name Kizil 
Ahmcdlu, from Kizil Alimed, the brother of Ismahl 
Bey The Byzantines called the Isfendiyar Oghlu 
“the sons of Amurias” or of Omui The founder 
of the dynasty appears to have been ^ams al- 
Din b Y a rn a n a n d a r, who held a giant of 
the distiiet of Aflani , he went to wai wnth Mas^ud II 
(681 — 697 A H ), captured the town of KastamUn 
and in 690 A ii. (Munedjdjimbashi) was appointed 


GeNE\LOGY of IHE ISFKNDlYAR-Ot^T U 


[ Yaman Djandar (tor Yaman b Djandar!^) 

I 

2 Siams al-Din (::=: Sonkor Bey Shams! Pasha ') 


3 Shudja^ al‘-13iti Sulaiman Pasha 4 Emir YaTub 


] \ 1 

5. Ibrahim Pasha 6 ^Al! Bey 7 Nastratios ( ~ 8 ‘^Adil Bey (^All) 

Nasir al-Din ") | 

9 P>ayazid Kotuium (Vali) 


10 Sul liman I’asha ii Mubauz al-I)!u Isfendiyai 12 Iskandai 13 (daughtei) 
(leg 795 -^43 A 11) 


14 daughter, marued 
to Murad I 

15. Kaia \ahya 

1 

16 Ibiahim, reg 
S43— 847A 11 

1 

17 Kiwain al-Din Kasim Bey, 
married (828 a 11 ) a sistei 
of Murad 11 

1 

24. Iskandar, called 

Muza Be> 

1 1 1 

18 Khid r Bey 19 Murad 20 Ilalima, 

married 

828 A ii. Sul- 
tan Murad II 

1 

25 Hasan, killed 
855 A H 


21 Kamli al-Din 
Abu ’1-Hasan Ismabl , 
reigned 847 — 864, in 
844 A H married a 
daughtei of Muiad II 


26. Hasan 


22 Kizil Ahmad 23 KJiadidja 

27 Mehcnimed, called 
MirzU, mairied a 
daughtei of 
Bayazid II 


i I 

28 Shems! Pasha 29 Mustafa Pasha 


on this cf. the genealogy of IsmaSl Bey in the Iluluwiyat-i SultTvr in Rieu, Catal of Tuikish 
MSS in the Bniish Mustuiii^ p II, and that of Shems! Pasha in Peilewi, 1 10 uiq , 4 peiiiaps 
the brother of Sulaiman Pasha, called al-Efendi by Ibn Battuta, the sons of Sulaimln Padja, 5 
in Ibn Battuta, 11 340, 348, Shihab al-Din, and Pachymeres, 11 327 q/y , 61 1, 8 according 

to Mune^djimbashi, son of Sulaiman Pa?ha, 13 aecoiding to Sa^d al-D!n, i 192 , another sister of isfen- 
diyar and her son is mentioned by Clavijo, p 92, but without giving hei name , 14 according to 

1 39 sq ; on 17 see SaM al-Din, i 277 jy., 284 ry , 318 ry., 320 sq , Hamid Wahbi, p 1350^^7 , 
on 18 ba’^d al-Din, i 287, on 19 Sa"d al-I)in, 1. 318 sq , 21, the epithet in hendfln, i. 250, on his 
mairiage with a daughtei of Muiad II Dukas, p 243? baTl al-Din, 1 343) ^3 Hist ^ 

p. 390 jy., on 24 Hamid Wahbi, p 1354, on 26 Sa"d al-Din, 1. 474, 47^ 
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governor of the districts seized by him by the II- 
Jdiaii prince Kailthata He seems to be identical 
with Sonkor Bey Shemsi Ta^a, who conquered Boli 
according to Ewhya, ii 173 His son, ShudjS^ al- 
Din S u 1 a 1 m a n P a sji a (700 — 740 A ii ), at first 
acknon Icdged the suzerainty of the Ilkhans, but 
afteiwaids made himself independent and con- 
quered Sinope, which was stdl in possession of a 
daughter of Mas'iid II He is mentioned in Ibn 
Battuta (11 343 Shihab al-Din et Ext) , 

xiii 340 and 361 sq ) and Abu aphie^ 

cd Reinaud, 11 i, p. 35, 2, p 142, 145), Pa- 
chymeres, 11 345 ^qq and 456 sq , knows him by 

the name His successors were his 

son Ibrahim P a sh a , ' A d 1 1 Bey, son of the 
Emir Ya^kub and grandson of ^ams al-Din (about 
746 A h)j Djalal al-Din Bayazid, son of 
‘Adil Bey, called Koloium by the Ottomans, died 
787 A. II , Sulaiman Bey, son of Bayazid, fiom 
787 — 795 A II , Sultan Bilyazid I killed him 
and seized the land (according to Eev ^ 

p 389, the Ottoman chronicles make no mention 
of SulaimSn Bey and make Bayazid Kotorum 
reign till 795 A. h ). Mubariz al-Din Isfen- 
diyar, son of BSyazid , was restored bj Timur 
in 805 A n He died on Rarnadln 22 843 A 11 
About S20 A H he had to cede the towms of 
Tosia, Kungri and KaPedjik and the district of 
Djanik to Mehemmed I and later the rich copper 
mines to Murad II, Ibrahim, son of Isfendiyai, 
843 — beg 847 A H , IsmaHl, son of Ibilhim, was 
deposed by vSuItan ^lehemmed II at the instigation 
of his brother Kizil Ahmed in 864 or 865 A ii 
and died in Philippobs, which was allotted to him 
as a lesidence by the Sultan He was the authoi 
of a wndely ciiculated book, HuUmnyat-i Sultani^ 
on the ritual presciipts of Islam His brother 
Kizil Ahmed fled to Uzun Hasan after the con- 
fiscation of Kastamilni, retuined to Constantinople 
after the death of Mehemmed II, and was honoui- 
ably lecened by Bayazid II, his son Mirza Me- 
hemmed married a daughtei of the Sultan and his 
grandsons MiemsI and Mustafa Pasha filled 
high offices undci Selim II and Murad III, 
Shemsi Pasha in particular had great personal in- 
fiuence as the confidant of Murad III 

He fabiicatcd a genealogy of the “Ki/il Ah- 
medlu Isfendiyar-Oghlu” which wemt back to 
l^alid b al-Walid, and invented the name Kizil 
Ahmedlu foi the dynasty of Isfcndiyar-Oghlu 
Descendants of this family still exist and, when 
at the beginning of the xvipk century it was feaied 
that the Ottoman ruling house might become extinct, 
the Kizil Ahmedlu weie eonsideied amongst otheis 
as possible claimants to the throne on account of their 
frequent mariiages with relatives of the Sultans 

B t blio ) a p hy ManedjdjimbJshi, Sahifif al- 
AUibar ^ 111 29 sq , Hamid Wahbi, McslEihl) -i 

Islam^ NO 43 (— p 1329-- 1358 of the whole 
series), Revue Ilistoi ique pubiiee par 1 ' Institut 
if Histone Ottouiaut^ p 382 — 392 (monogiaph 
by Ahmed Tewhidj, the By/aritine historians 
Pachymeres, Dukas, Chalkok<mdyles, Phiantzes, 
Clavijo On the coins of the Isfcndiyar-Oglilu 
Isma^il (Ihalib, Takivim-t Meshulat-i ^eldju- 
kiye^ p 120 sq.^ Ahmed Tewhid, Meshukat-t 
kadlme-i Isldmtye^ iv 400 sqq 

(J H. MORinMANN) 
ISFIJ 3 DIZ. [See kai/at seHia] 

ISHAIf, the Biblical Isaac, whose both, according 
to the Talmud {^RosIl hash-shandy p. li), took place 


at the feast of Passah and, according to Muslim tra- 
dition, in the night of ‘^A^Iira (al-Tha*^labi, p. 60 
and al-Kisa% p i^o), was piomised to his father 
Ibrahim a year previously by Allah (also in Gen, 
R. 45) Ibiahim was in the habit of eating only 
when the poor and hungry shared his meals. On one 
occasion fifteen (al-UiaTabi, p 48) 01 three (al-Ki- 
sa^i, p 146) days happened to pass without a guest 
appearing Three strangers then appeared before 
whom he set a roasted calf But they did not 
touch it (Killian, \i 73). They said “We eat 
nothing without jiaying its price” He said “The 
pi ice IS that you should utter a blessing before 
and after the meal” (al-Tha‘^labi, / c , Gen R 
54) They then foretold to him the biith of a son 
Sara laughed at this, as she was 90 and Ibrahim 
120 years old The latter said “Then he shall be 
saciihced is an offering to God'” (These features 
probably have their origin in the accounts in the 
Midrash \Gen. R 55, Tanchnma Gen 40]) When 
seven years old, Ishak visited the sacred place 
Ibrahim then received in a di earn the order to make 
a sacrifice to God In the mornmg he sacrificed 
a bullock and divided its flesh among the pooi 
In the night the voice again said to him “God 
demands a moic viluable offeiing” He killed a 
camel In the following night the voice said “God 
demands thy son as an otfeiing” Ibiahim awoke 
in horroi and said “O my son, I saw in a dream 
that I must sacufice thee” (Kur’an, xxxvii. 
loi) The latter replied “Fathei, do what was 
oideied thee 1 hou wait find me a patient pei- 
son, if God will” (102). laking a knife and a 
rojie they went together to the mount. Ishak said 
“Father, take my shirt from my body, lest iny 
dear mother find blood upon it and weep for me. 
Bind me firmly, so that 1 do not move, and look 
away while sacrificing me, lest thou lose thy cou- 
rage” (al-Kisal and al-Tha'labi, I Cy following 
Gen R 5^5 Sefer hayyashZn yWayyita 

Puke de R» hi 31) “May God comfort thee foi 
my loss' Ciivc my mothei my shirt that it may 
comfoit her and do not tell her how thou didst 
sacrifice me Ncvei look at boys of my age, lest 
grief o\ Cl whelm thee'” Ibirdilm directed the knife 
against the throat of his son but three times it 
slipped and glanced aside Then a voice cal- 
led to him “Ibiahim, Thou hast satisfied the 
vision’ (Kurban xxxvii 105) Then a ram appeared, 
which said it had been the offeiing of Habil and 
had hitherto been in Paradise , it w'as offered as a 
sacufice {Aboth V, Ptrkl de R hi, 32, and al- 
Kisah) When a lumoui aiose that Ishak was a 
foundling adopted by Ibrahim, God gave fathci 
and son the same figuic so that they w^eie very 
like one anotliei But Ibrahim was giey l^Baba 
M 87, Gen R 53, al-Kisa’i, p 152) 

As the KuPan verse above quoted does not 
state, which son was to have been sacrificed, many 
Muslim theologians lefei the intended sacrifice to 
Isma*^!! (al-Zamakhshaii and al-Baidawi on the pas- 
sage, al-Tabari, 1. 291, Ibn al-Athir, 1 88, al- 
ThaHabi, p 55 — $6, al-Kisa^i, p 1 50) But it may 
be said that the oldest tiadition — al-Tha’^labl ex- 
pressly emphasises the “Ashab and TabPun”, i e 
the Companions of the Prophet and their succes- 
sors from ^Omar b. al-Khattab to Ka‘^b al-AhbSr — 
did not differ from the Bible on this question. 

B tb lio gr a hy al-Zamakhshari, 1 224, al- 
Baidawi, 1. 233, al-Tha‘^labi, Kims al-AnbiylP 
(Cairo 1312), p 48 — 60, al-Kisa^i, Ktsas al- 
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Anbiy'^^ p 136 — 140; al-Tabari, ed Leyden, i. 
272 — 292, Ibn al-Athb, 1 87 — 89, Grunbaum, 
Beitrage ^ p no — 120, FA'^enherg^ Abraham in der 
arab, Legende^ 1912, p 30 — 31 , Encyclop Hebrew^ 
New-York, v 18, s v Isak (J Eisenberg ) 
ISHA]^ Hunain b Ishak ae-TbadT, Abu 
Ya'kUb, the son of Hunam b. Ishak [q. v ], a 
physician and j^hilosophei, but moic important as 
the translator of Greek, mainly philosophical and 
mathematical works into Arabic He was in gieat 
favour with the caliphs al-Mu'^tamid and al-Mu*^tadid, 
and the vi/aei of the latter, Kasim b, ‘^Ubaid Allah 
lie died in Rabl*^ II 298 or 299 (Nov 910 01 
91 1) in Baghdad Of his most important transla- 
tions we may mention the Elements of Euclid, 
afterwards impioved by Thabit b Kuna, his /AzAz, 
the Almagest of Ptolemy, also improved by .Phabit, 
Archimedes’ books On the sphere and cylinder, Mc- 
nelaus’ ^phaerica^ Plato’s dialogue ^opJu^tes with 
the commentary of Olympiodorus, the Categoius of 
Aristotle, his Topica^ Hcrmcnciitica and Rheto}ica^ 
de Coelo et Mundo^ dt Gcnei atione ct Corruption^ 
a part of the JMetaphysica Of these translations 
the following has been edited — Aristotelts Cati- 
goriae cum vei sio?ie aiabtca Isaact Honuni et 
varus lectwnibus ttxtus giant e vci stone aiab 
duetts a J Th Zenker, Lipsiae 1S46 — Into 
the question, which of these translations weie made 
from the byiiac and which direct fiom the Greek, 
wc cannot enter heie, but refer the leadei to the 
Bibliogi aphy In the case of scvcial of these tians- 
lations there are still doubts as to whether they 
are by Ishak or his father Hunain 

Bibliography luhi ist (cil Mullci), p 
285 and 298, Ibn lOlBllikan ((’airo, 1310), i 
66, tiansl by de Shine, 1 187, Ibn Ain L’saibPa 
(ed Mullci), 1 200, Steinschneidci, Dn arab 

rher^etz^n aus d Giicch {Ccnti alhlatt J d 
BibliottkiViSen ^ Beihcft I2, Leipzig 1893), p 
16 — 102, ind Zi/Zfc//; d Dcutsth Mon^oil 
GculLch ^ 1 161 — 219 and 337 — 417, Brockel- 
mann, Gesch d ai ab Lift ^ 1 206, buter, Ab^ 
handl^n 'r Gesch d math lVm>(nsch^\ (1900), 
39 (H Suii<r) 

I^AN, Pei Sian pionoun 3’'d ptrs plur The 
word is used in Tuikestan in the meaning of diaiUi^ 
muidud^ iistddh^ pii ^ teacher, guide [see dfrwIsji 
1 950'^], in contiast to murtd^ adhcient, pupd. 

When the teim hist appeals has still to be in- 
vestigated, it ccitainly existed m the middle ages, 
the celebrated KJiodja Aliiar (died 895 = 1490 
in Samarkand) is always called Idian m his bio- 
giaphy. The lank of IdiTin is frecpiently tians- 
mittcd from fathci to son The Idian lives with 
his followers in a dcivish monastery {UiTinlah^ in 
Central Asia pronounced khartakd)^ sometimes also 
at the tomb of a saint Most /iZ/Jz/’s make ]ouineys 
from time to time into the steppes, wheie they 
have more adheicnts among the Kirgiz and receive 
richer presents than from the settled population 
Greater attention was attracted to the tdidfi\ by 
a rebellion stirred up by an Idian in bargh 5 na 
in 1898, but the liteiatuie on the subject is still 
extremely scanty Cf J Gei)cr, Matin ah k izure- 
mjtl hitovtch ici t miistil' tnamkago ttaselentja Tur- 
kestanskago kraja / Idiani {Shoinik matertalov 
dlja Uatistiki Sii -DaAtnskoi obla^ti^VoX 1.), Shot- 
ntk matertalo7> po muutl'man^tvu^'i^X Petersb 1899, 
Sattar-Chan, MiisuV man^kte idiam {Fi avoslavnij 
Sobes^edmk^ Sept 1895, apd latci N. P Ostroumov, 
Sarti^ izd 3^, Tashkent 1908, p 206 sq ), Piince V 


Masal'skij, Turkestanskij krai^ St. Petersb 1913, 
P 355 5 I’* V Schwaiz, Turkestan^ Freibuig 

in Breisgau 1900, p 198. (W Barthold) 
al-ISHRAKIYUN (sell al-Hukama") 1. e the 
adherents of the Hikmat al-Ishak or rnu^rik'iya 
(lead by many, e g Pococke, Munk, Renan, as 
mashraklya ■=. eastein). The name is given espe- 
cially to the disciples of al-Suhrawardi (died 1191) 
but the name and the mattei are older On the 
name cf hikma, it is really a question of the 
syncretic philosophy of Hellenism, which reached 
the east from Neo-Platonic, Hermetic and allied 
sources and was there amalgamated with old Persian 
and other speculations It is a spiritualistic philo- 
sophy with a mystical theory of knowledge God 
and the world of spirits are usually interpreted 
as light and our process ot cognition as an illu- 
mination from above thiough the intermediary 
of the spirits of the spheres The following are 
regaidcd as particulai authoiities for this doctrine. 
Hermes, Agathodaejnaon, Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
etc , and Plato moie than Aiistotle (at least the 
genuine one) Ihesc authorities are often descii- 
bed as prophets or inspiicd sages Prom the be- 
ginning to the present day, this philosophy of 
levclation has influenced Muslim pliilosophy to a 
great extent The so-called Peripatetics in Islam 
aie in pait under its influence, Ibn Rushd perhaps 
least of all 

Bibliography Iladjdji hUialifa, ed Flugel, 
111 87, T J de Boci, ^Urarh in 7tschr f, 

h^vnol ^ \xvii (1912), 8 ?(/(/ , Carra de Vaux, 
La phtlosophu lUuniinattzc ifapns huhtaweidi 
Mtqioul m Join n A^ ^ 91^1 ber , \i\ (1902), 
63 W 1 Gaiithici, Ibn Thofail c^c , Pans 
1909, p 59 :^qq ^ M Horten, Die PhtloiOphte 
do Lileuihtung nach Suhi azvardi^ llaUe igi 2 ^ 
do ^Eas philosophrihc System von Schti azt^ Strass- 
burg 1913, b V. d Bergh, Dt tempeh van Jut 
licht door Soiki ->wodi in Ttjdschi voor Wijs- 
bigeeiti J (1916), 30 fyy (T J dl Boer) 
ai-ISKAFI, Ail LhAk Muh\mmad b Ahmad 
[ or IrkahTm] at-KarxriiT, al-Muttaki’s viziei. 
In 323 (934 — 935) he IS mentioned as secretary 
to Muhammad b Yakut, chief of police in Bagh- 
dad, and in ^avvwal 329 (June — July 941) the 
Caliph gave him the oftice of viziei, but after only 
SIX weeks, in Hhu l-KaMa (July — Aug) of the 
same year, the Amir al-Umara^ Ktirtekin dismissed 
him Some time aftei Kuitekin’c> fall he received 
his lank again but could onl) hold it for 40 days 
In bhawwal 330 (June — July 942) he was again 
given the same office and aftei he had held it for 
8 months 16 da\s, the Ilamdanid Nasir al-Dawla 
[q V ] dismissed him 

Bib hog} aphy Ibn al -1 iktaka, al-Lakht /, 
(ed Dtienbourgj, p 386 ry Lm al-AtJhir (ed 
Tornberg), viii passim. 

(K V Zl- I IKRSTf tN ) 

ai-ISKANDAR, Ail\\nd>r the Greai (the 
Arab authors usually see the Arabic article in the 
first two letters of the name) In the Muhamma- 
dan accounts of the woild-conqueroi there are 
here and there echoes of genuine historical tradi- 
tion but as a rule w'c have to deil with legendary 
tales, w'hich originate in the loinance of Alexan- 
der (see the article isk \nd\r-nama below j and 
were considerably extended and embellished by later 
writers We confine ourselves heie to giving in 
its broad outlines what the older Arab histoiians 
relate on the subject In the first place it should 
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be noted that Alexander’s genealogy is artificially 
made up in various ways as may be seen from 
Fnedlander’s Die Chadhn Ugende und dtr Alexandet - 
roman^ p, 294 sijq As a rule, however, the name 
of his father Philip is correctly given, fiequently 
in the foim Filekus, Failakus or otherwise cor- 
rupted, as well as that of his mother Olympias 
(also almost always m a coi nipt form) , some autho- 
rities even give the name of his grandfathei Aminta 
or Amintas Even in the cailiest histoiiaiis howevei 
w'c find also the \iew, which owes its origin to 
Persian national pride, that Alexandei was not 
the son of Philip, but of Darab (I)ai 5 al-Akbai) 
so that he wms the half-brother of Dai a (Dara al- 
Asghar), the last Persian king It is said that, 
when Philip was conqueied by Darab and had to 
pay a yeail> tiibutc in golden eggs, his daughtei, 
w'ho IS given the name of Ilalai (otheiwise in 
Firdawsi) to get a fantastic etymology for the 
name Alexandei, was manied by Darab but on 
account of her repulsive odour was at once repu- 
diated by him and sent back to hei fathei They 
endeavoured in vain to cine hci defect by a me- 
dicine called iiuidatus^ when the pimccss boic a 
son, he was called Alexandros after the name of 
his mother and that of the mtdieine 'Phe boy was 
biought up it the couit of his grindfathei , his 
tutoi was Aristotle, and after Philip’s death he 
succeeded him Alexandei soon omitted to pay the 
tribute and, wdien his half-biothci, who had in the 
meantime become king of I’tisia, demanded it 
Alexander sent the messcngei honu w ith the an- 
swei that he had killed and eaten the hen which 
laid the golden eggs We omit heie the story of 
the symbolic gifts which Dara sent to Alexandei 
and Alexander’s icply, although it is found aseaily 
as al-Iabaii i 699 Alexander then prcpaicd foi 
war, collected a gieat army and went first of all 
to F'gypt, wheie he founded buildings (see at -iskan- 
dariya) In the meanwhile Dara also had as- 
sembled his troops and Mexander advanced against 
hnn^ until the two armies met on the Paiphiates 
where a sangumai) battle took place (its site is 
also placed elsewhere), m which Alexandei w'as 
victoiious Dara fled, but was trcachciously wounded 
to death by iwo of his own people who sought 
thereby to gam the favoui of Alexander Ac- 
cording to some accounts, several cncounlcis look 
place between Alexandei and Dara but in the 
end the result was the same and Alexandei met 
his dying foe The latter recommended his wife to 
his caie and asked him to see to the punishment 
of the murdercis and to other matteis, in paiti- 
cular he cxpicssed the wish that Alexander should 
marry his daughter Rushang (Roxina) Alexander 
promised to fulfil his requests and ordered Ddra’s 
obsequies to be carried out in legal fashion As a 
lesult of his marriage with Rinhang he now acted 
as the legitimate luler of Peisia, ordered the af- 
fairs of the government, and idvanccd on India 
to conquer hur (Poms), wdio w is allied with Dara 
He had a fierce battle with Poius and only suc- 
ceeded in disposing of him by rendering his tie- 1 
phants innocuous by stratagem and finally over- 
coming his opponent in single comb it Another 
Indian king, named Kaid, submitted to him volun- 
tarily and sent him four valuable gifts (a virgin 
of wondrous beauty, a vessel which never became 
empty, a physician and a philosopher who could 
answei every question) He then took an interest 
in the Brahmans (gymnosophists) and had a con- 


ference with them m which he put various ques- 
tions w'hich they answ’ered. After thus becoming 
acquainted with India he began his expeditions 
thioughout the whole world, which are however 
usually but briefly mentioned by the historians 
After India, came China and Tibet (Dinawari 
mentions the meeting with Candace) and finally 
he went to the Land of Daikness and met Khidr 
(Khadir) 'Phe historians appaiently knew a great 
deal about all this, but they omit to nairate it, 
either because they thought that it was not the 
contempoiaiy of Dara but an older Dhu ’ 1 -Kar- 
nain who was the leal hero of these incidents, or 
foi other icasons We shall deal wuth this question 
below' here it is suflicient to say that Alexandei 
finally died on his return to Peisia at vShehizur or 
in Babil, accoiding to al-Dinawaii, in Jerusalem, 
at the age of 36, aftei leigning 13 01 14 yeais 
(many othei figuics are also given) According to 
some accounts, he died fiom poison and having a 
presentiment of his appioachmg end, sent a letter 
of consolation to his mother in Alexandiia The 
coipse was placed 111 a golden saicophagus, over 
which the philosopheis spoke in tuin and m brief 
Speeches emphasised the vanity of earthly great- 
ness The sarcophagus was taken to Alexandiia 
and bulled thcic in a tomb, which, accoiding to 
al-MasTidi, still existed in 322 (964) 

Among Oiicntab, Alexander is not only the 
w'oild-conqueior and founder of cities — he is 
said to hive founded 12, all called Iskandaiiya — , 
but the hero who 1 cached the ends of the earth 
(cf 1 Macc 1 3) It wxas not lust of conquest 

hut the thiist for knowledge that was his motive. 
Philosophers therefore accompanied him everywhere 
and the wondcis of nature and enigmatical pioblems 
attiacted hi'' speeial inteicst Mubishshii b Fatik 
and al-Miahi7Un, quoted by ISliiUiwand, tlierefoic 
deal witli Alexandei m their biogiaphies ofGieck 
philosopheis Cf. Aleissnci m Zulxlu dt) Dcuhch 
g Ctsellsc/i ^ xlix 583 sqq At the same time 
he aj'pcais as the ehampion of the tiue faith, 
because his epithet, Dhu ’ 1 -lxarnain, which is va- 
riously inteiprcted [ef 1 961^^ cy ] led to his being 
identified with the prophet of the same name men- 
tioned in Kui’Jn win 82 ^yy This is howevei not 
ajiproved of by all expositois, the majority distin- 
guish an eailiei and a later Dhu ’ 1 -Kainain, the 
latci Is then identical with Alexander hor fin ther 
dctiils and the peeuliar confusion wuth Musa in 
Kur'an xviii 59 sqq see the aitieles kilidr (Khadir) 
and YZvnjTiij w\-ma1)JiIl)J 1 he connection indicated 
by Lidzbarski, Mcissnei and others of these stories 
with very ancient Oriental ideas and myths (Cil- 
gamish epic) will there be dealt with 

f> i ff I to ^ r a p h y All universal histones deal 
with Alexander so that we need here only 
mention the older Aiab histoiians al-Va'^kobi, 
ed lloiitsma, 1 96, i6i s-yy , al-Dinawarl, ed 

(jiigas, p 31 ryy , al-Tabaii, cd Leiden, i 693 
jyy , al-Mas'^udi, ed I'lus, 11 250 jyy , Eutychiiis, 
cd Potock, p 281 ff/y , al-J ha'^lahi, ^/;tf/h,cd. 
Cano 1314, p. 203 j-yy , etc Cf also the icfc- 
lenccs gi\tn in the_aiticle iskandar-nama. 
ISKANDAR AGHA [See ahkariDs] 
ISKANDAR BEG [See srANiih rhi<g ] 
ISKANDAR BEG MUNSHi, was born about 
968 (1560) After following the piofession of an 
accountant for a time , he devoted himself to 
acquning the art of composition, in which he 
soon became proficient and was appointed a Mun- 
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shl to Shah Abbas 1 (996 — 1038 = 1587 — 1628) 
He was by the side of Wazir Rtimad al-Dawla 
at the time of his sudden death during the seige 
of Uimia, 1019 (1610) Abu Talib Khan, the son 
and successor of the Wazir, was his patron. lie 
died 1038 (1628) 

He is the author of Tarlkh-i-^AIam Ata-i- 
^Abbasl^ a detai’ed history of the reign of .Shah 
‘■Abbas I with accounts of his predecessors Extiacts 
from this woik have been published by Dorn, 

Quellen zio Gesth der sudl Km^tenL des Ka'^p 
IV 238 — 374 , I^ithogr. Teheian 1314 
B t b 1 1 o q ) aphy Mi) at al-^Alatn^ fol 483, 
Journal Asiattque^ v (1824), 86 — 89, Moilcy, 

A dest) , Cat etc., p 133, v Eidmann, De Ma- 
nuscupto Islendeti Mcne^ii etc, Ca/an, 1822, 
do , Iskender Mtfnschi u seui IV a k in Ztitsch ) , 
dtr Diutsih Idotgcnl Gtull':^ xv 457 — 501, 
Rieu, Cat of Pen Mss B^ Mus ^ p. 185, 
Gnmdr do nan Philol ^ 11 361 

(M Hidayfi Hosain ) 

ISKANDAR KH ANy a Shaibanid, lulei 
of Ma>wara'al-Nahi, 968 — 993 (1561- 1583) 
During his reign the authoiity was really e\ci- 
ciscd by his son ^Mxl Allah [<[ v 1 25], who 
in ^a'^ban 968 (Apr 17 — May 15, 1561) had 
declared his uncle Pii Muliammad, prince of Balkh, 
deposed and had his fathei Iskandai proclaimed 
Khan of all the U/begs Iskandir himself like his 
father and grandfather was a weak-minded man, 
according to Abu ’l-kihazi (ed Dcsmaisons, p 183), 
the Khan had only two good qualities he observed 
with painful exactitude all piesciibcd (/<:/; h/<7) and 
lecornmendcd {jiafila') prayeis and was unrivalled 
in his skill 111 falconiy lie died on Wednesday 
l‘'t Djumadli T 1 991 |unc 1583), in one 

of the chionograms made on the occasion of his 
death he is called “prince of dci vislies” (/f/rZ/iZ/ZJ//-/ ^ 
dai wl ^Jian) 

For the Bibltog? aphy of the events of this pc- 
iiod see the aiticle kvuDAiiAii, 1 25 

(W. IUrthold ) 

ISKANDAR-NAMA, the Romance of Alex- 
ander Ihe Kurban, Sura xviii , gives cMdcnce of 
the caily acquaintance of the Muhammad ms with 
the lomancc of Alcxandei (Pseudo-Calbsthencs) 
What IS theic (\s 59 sqq) related of Musa is 

really taken from this stoiy This is not the pi u c 
to discuss the earlier histoiy of this lomance. Foi 
this see Noldekc , Gesilt dts Alt xandi 1 ~ 
rontans {^Dtrikstln dte Aais ^\kad dt) If^/^s ^ 
Vienna, xxxviii) and the older woiks (jiiotcd there 
Accoiding to this invcstigatoi, the souicc of the 
Syriac and Aiabic talcs of Alexander is to be 
sought in an oiiginal Pahlavi iccension which, ac- 
coidmg to Fiaenkcl, /ntsdn do Diutsili Afori^ 
Gesclhch ^ xlv 319, may have been wiitlcn by a 
Chiistian of Syrian nationality who wrote in Pci- 
sian The oldest Aiab accounts in the Hadilh have | 
been collected by PTiedlaendcr in Iht Chadhn- 
Ics^endc und ilet Alcxandif roman ^ p 67 ryy , and 
the oldest Arab histoiiaiis have been mentioned in 
the preceding aiticle Latei veisions 111 Aiabic 
arc also discussed by h riedlacndei, op ot the oldest 
poetic version of the Alcxandei siga in Persian 
IS from the pen of the celebrated poet h 11 daw si 
and IS briefly analysed by Spiegel, Bic .Vc^an- 
denage bo den O? untalen Anothei vcision was 
composed by Ni/ami, also biiefly discussed by 
Spiegel, /. c On the woiks on the subject by 
Ethe, Bachei and Claike, see the artxle ni/ami 


Amir Khusraw [q, v.] and Djami [q v.] have also 
dealt wnth this subject. A Peisian piose lomance 
IS mentioned by Rieu, Cat Pers, Ms^s Bmt AIus 
p 568, and Pertsch, I'^erzeichn, Bolin^ 1033-— 
1036 

A little known version in Eastern Turk! wc 
owe to the celebrated Mfr bMi Shir [sec newaT] 
Ihe Ottoman Turkish version by Ahmedi [q. \ ] 
is based on the Persian of Firdawsi (see (/ibli, 
A Ilistoiy of Ottoman Pott/y^ 1 203 'yy ) A 

similai work by P'lghani [(j v ] is also mentioned 
((jibb, op cit , 111 36) 

On the Indian adaptations cf Oaicin de Tassy, 
I itt lltnd et Ilindou^tanic'^^ 1 494, u 431, m 
473 , J* I" Blumhardt, Cat oj Huidustani pt iftltd 
Books in the British ATustum^ mentions a Kd>~ 
jtama-i Sikandai i by (/okulapiasada (p 102*^) and 
a versified Kisst-i Sikandar by Djamal al-Din 
(p. 147^) The Malay, Javanese and Biigmese tales 
of Alcxandei arc fully desciibed in Vreede, Cat 
7 'an de yavaanstlu en Madoo aschc Jfss (Leiden), 
p 32 sqq , 11 . II Juynboll, Cat van dt Malcisdu 
en Soendant eiche IBss (Leiden), p 194 sqq , and 
v Runkek ( at van de Alai Idss (Ratavii), p 255 
sqq Sec also the aiticle AU^xando' dt Cf; iiaA in the 
dim \ dopaedie van Nedir hunhch-Indu ^ 2”d cd , 1 
29 w/ (’s-Oiavcnbagc — I cidcn 1917) 

B lb I log i aphy In so far as it is not given 
in the article, it is most fully given in hiicd- 
laender’s book Cf also Chauvin, Bibhogi aphu 
dci om’/ai^t^ aiabe^^ vii i>qq 
AT -ISKANDARIYA, occasionally al-Askanda- 
Ri\A, often SikaxdaisIya, Aii-xaxdria, the piin- 
ci})al scipoit ut Egypt, in Ptolcmaiu times 
the second city of the woild, now among the 
most impoitant trade centres of the Mcditeiranean, 
with a population of nearly 400,000 including .t 
stiong foreign ckmcn', is situated at the Western 
angle of the Della in Utitude 30'^ ii' N and lon- 
gitude 2(f $1' h It was founded in 332 P C by 
Alcxandei the (Ireat When it came into the hands 
of the Arabs, it w ■i-> the capital of Lg)pt and, 
though its glory had diminished, it was still a 
great and splendid town Undei Muhammadan 
rule it declined to the verge of utter nun Its re- 
vival ditcs from the beginning of last centuiy 
Ihc picsent Alcxandiia is almost entirely mo- 
dern and necils no desLiiption heic It covcis the 
site of mediaeval Mexandiia, of which nothing is 
loft but the most <^canty icmams 

r o p 0 g r i p h y 1 he poi t of Vlcxandi la is formed 
by a peninsula, consisting originally of an island, 
called Pharos, joined to the mainland by i mole 01 
causeway seven stadia long and known foi that 
icason as the Hcptastadium On the noith cistern 
point of the island stood the Phaios, me great 
lighthouse built b> Ptolemy Sotei 1 his famous 
building, prototype of all our lighthouses and 
gcnerallv acknowledged 10 have besn one of the 
wondeis of the world, suivived the Arab con- 
<[ucst by sevcial centuiics 'Ihe Aiil> writers call 
it the manat a 01 matiat 1 hen accounts show 
that it consisted ol a laige and loftv structure of 
white stone, square in plan and massive mfiarnc, 
above which lose a pile of buck ind plasiei m 
the foim of an octagonal towci, tapciing into a 
round tower towards the top, with a dome at the 
summit, they diffei greatly as to it. height. Theie 
aie records of the Pliaios hiving been damaged 
by earthquake and having been rtpaiied on va- 
110ns occasions ui the Muhammadan peiiod A 



large part of it fell in 724 (1324), but some por- 
tion seems to have been standing a century later 
Soon afterwards it had collapsed entirely and in 
882 (1477) the present hort Pharos was built by 
Ka’it BSy [q v ] on its rums The harbour to 
the east of the peninsula was oiiginally the piin- 
cipal harbour of Alexandria, and (contrary to what 
is sometimes stated) was the one generally used 
m Muhammadan times. Even up to the middle 
of the xvipti century the western harbour was 
icsorted to only by galleys, but later it came 
into use foi trading ships, though Christian ves- 
sels were not admitted to it until 1803 The Ilepta- 
stadium bioadened in the course of time by the 
accumulation of silt from being quite narrow 
into an isthmus, some thice-quartcis of a mile in 
wudth, it was vacant of buildings in the middle 
ages The town lay to the south, covering an 
oblong area of about 3 km by one km Its 
w^alls remained m existence till 1811 They con- 
sisted of an outei wall some 20 feet high, backed 
in most parts of the ciiciut by a thickei and 
highei inner wall distant some 20 to 25 feet 
from it, both inner and outer walls w'ere flanked 
by frequent towers. A further defence wms af- 
forded by a moat or ditch designed to be filled 
from the Nile in case of need Hit towm had 
four gates Bab al-Bahr leading to the fleptasta- 
dium, Bab Ra^^id, Bah al-Sidia at the beginning 
of the road to al-Maglinb and Bab al-Akhdar 
leading to the cemetery The walls had been re- 
paired in the leign of Baibars [q \ ] and again 
in 703 (1303) aftei an earthquake, in which 17 
of the towers had been thiown down, al-Ghiin 
also lepaired the towcis dining his reign dhe 
whole system was a curious specimen of mediae- 
val fortification It is not possible to say for cer- 
tain w'hen it was built A solitary reinnant was 
the so called Tour des Romains, which recently 
stood ncai Ramla lailway station 

Statements by Arab writers of the ixtk to xiipli 
centuries, when pieced together, give a general 
description of the town itself It was laid out on 
a legular plan, eight straight streets intersected 
eight others at right angles, producing a chess 
board pattern with direct and continuous thorough- 
fares, a marked contrast to the meandering loads 
and blind alleys usuaj in Eastern tow ns Ihcsticets 
were colonnaded, columns weie used in most of 
the buildings, many of the columns w'ere maible 
Maible was abundant in the buildings and was 
employed also in paving some of the highways 
d'here was a market street, a league (so it is 
said) in length, all built of marble, both its w^ills 
and floor The columns and stones were often of 
prodigious size and enormous blocks weie poised 
at great heights Much variety and beauty of co- 
lour and fine workmanship weie displayed for 
instance, pillars like emciald and othcis resem- 
bling onyx aie mentioned, all of the highest po- 
lish and finish In the inside of the town there 
were gardens (knrum) and sycamores A remar- 
kable feature was that the houses wttc built on 
vaults supported by columns, rising above one 
another in as many as three tieis Ihc object of 
this subterranean architecture was to provide cisterns 
for the storage of water, which was derived from 
the Nile^ and also from the lain, for Alexandria 
has a fairly considerable rainfall in winter Mate- 
rials for reconstructing the plan of the town aie 
quite insufficient. The monuments and buildings 


noticed may be divided into three classes. In the 
first, those which dated back to ancient times, 
theie come Pompey’s pillar or the column of Dio- 
cletian {^a 77 iud al-sawa 7 }\ the one impoitant an- 
cient remain still standing in its place , Cleopatra’s 
needles (al-‘f 7 tisallatrin\ the two well known obe- 
lisks removed in recent times, one to London and 
the other to America, the Caesaiion, a most fa- 
mous edifice, originally a temple and afterwards 
the patiiarchal chuich or cathedral, w'hich appears 
to be mentioned once under the name of al- 
Kaisariya and is piobably to be identified with 
Kanisat Asfal ul-Ard, alluded to as a wonder, the 
lemains of the still moic famous Serapeum, con- 
sisting of a forest of columns known as Sawari 
Sulaiman, many of which were still standing in 
position in the \iiidi century , a magnificent dome 
called Kubbat al-I^adra^, spoken of by several 
writers, a colossal biass statue known to the Aiabs 
as Sharalul, which stood on a rock in the sea, 
its foot w^as as long as the utmost stietch of a 
min lying down at full length, this statue was 
melted down m the time of al-Walid In the se- 
cond category come the churches, buildings but 
laiely alluded to by Muhammadan writeis. Be- 
sides the patiiaichal church icfcrred to above, 
which was dedicated to bt Michael, thcic were 
two churches of St Maik, a church of St John, 
a chuich of Al-sutli (the Saviour), churches of 
St Cosmas and St Damian, St Mary Doiothea, St. 
haustus, St Iheouore, St Athanasius, a Greek 
chuich of St Sabi. The list might be extended, 
but as a rule little moic is known of the churches 
than their names, though one 01 two of them are 
described as beautiful 01 highly oinamented The 
gieat church of St Mark, which contained the tomb 
of the saint, was situated a short distance within the 
Eastern gate on the light hand of one entering 
The shiine was known m the xvflh ccntuiy 
WhetliLi the modern chuich of St Mark occupies 
the same site does not appear, but it seems that 
none of the existing churches, even if they mark 
the site of old ones, picscive any features of in- 
tuest Ihcie are instances of chinches having 
been built at Alexamlria in Muhammadan times, 
on the other band, some were destroyed in po- 
pular commotions or deliberately demolished and 
some weic ton verted into mosques The third 
class of buildings consists of additions made by 
the Muhammadans In it may probably be placed 
tlie citadel (///rz;), descubed as strong and swept 
by the sea fiom the west, whence it would seem 
that it was situated at the north west corner of 
the town It was in existence as early as the viiflh 
century An ancient citadel, picsumably pre-Mu- 
hammadan, which was m being in the xd^ ccn- 
tuiy, contained a goveinrnent house {ddr al-i 77 iard)^ 
built by one of the eaily Arab governors. The 
Mamluk sultans had a similai house {^ddr al- 
sulia 77 \ which was situated on the sea-shore and 
contained many columns of variegated marble and 
had courts paved with marble, — some ancient 
palace reserved for then use, but larely, if ever 
used One leads of a kaa or hall of al-Mu^aiyad 
Ihere was an arsenal or armoury “sufficient to 
equip the people of Egypt” The places of wor- 
ship included an oratory or mumlld^ which, as at 
lustat, had fallen into rum within a couple of 
centuries of the conquest There was a mosque 
attributed to '^Ami b. al-'Asi [q v ], but whether 
It stood on the same site as the piesent mosque 
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of 'Amr seems doubtful. The second principal 
mosque, the western mosque or mosque of the 
Septuagint, also known as the mosque of the looi 
columns, had been a monastery up to the end of 
the ixth century, and seems to have been con- 
verted into a mosque between this time and the 
middle of the xtb A la^ge mosque “built” by Badr 
al-DjamSlI [q v.] m 477 (1084) is presumably 
represented by the existing Djami'" al-^Attann, 
which would seem to be identical with the mosque 
and foimer church of St Athanasius Ibn Tiilan 
built a mosque on the Phaios Early shrines were 
a mosque of Musa neai the Phaios, mosques of 
Sulaiman, of al-Khidr, and of Daniyal, still m 
existence — one notes the Jewish association of 
these names — , of r)hu ’ 1 -Kainam or Alexander, 
and the mosque of al-Rahma, marking the spot 
where ^Amr stopped the slaughtei when he en- 
tered Alexandria the second time 

In the xivtb centuiy, Alexandria is described 
by a Euiopean traveller as “exceeding beauteous 
and stiong” and “exceeding clean” and “carefully 
kept” In 1507, according to anothei, there was 
“nothing to be seen but a prodigious heap of 
stones” and “it was rare to see a continuous street”, 
in 1634, the towm was “almost nothing but a white 
heap of ruins” There is mention of many houses 
of Jews on the llcptastadmm in (about) 1580, 
built there “in respect of the air”, the earliest 
allusion, it seems, to habitations on the penin- 
sula Ihc scanty remnant of the population con- 
centrated thcic not long after, foiming “a new 
city of veiy mean appearanci” and Icivmg the 
towm wnthin the walls almost entirely deserted 
Enough has come under Euiopean obseivation fully 
to piove the former splendour of Alexandiia At 
the piescnt moment the principal lemains, apait 
fiom the column of Pompey, are a few of the 
cisterns 

Alexandria was joined to the Nile b) means 
of a long canal 1 his woik had a tendency to 
silt up and, instead of being kept open by re- 
gulai clearing, it was allowed from turn, to time 
to become more or less thoroughly blocked and 
then it was re-excavated Occasionally aftei ic- 
digging, it was open to tiaffic all the year round, 
but as a rule only foi a part of the yeai In 
1800, the navigable pciiod vva^ only about 20 
days Sometimes communication by water w^as cut 
olT altogcthei and the people of Alexandria had 
to (lejiend on then cisterns for ihcir dunking 
siippH In the earlier pait of the Muhammadan 
period, the canal left the river at ^hahbui In 
the century an alternative watciw'ay fioni 

the Nile below Inuva, thiough the lakes of Idku 
and Abii Kii to the neighbourhood of Alexandiia, 
came into use Al-Na^ir in the xiv^fi ccntuiy cither 
improved or leconstiucted this channel, the ori- 
ginal canal fioni Shahbui being abandoned Va- 
rious lesser alterations took place subsequently 
The damage lesulting from the neglect of the 
canal can be easily undei stood It is one of the 
icasons why the suiioundings of Alexandiia had 
become, generally speaking, a desolate waste at 
the beginning of the xixdi century Maryiit w^as 
once busy and thriving and the progress of its 
gradual decline can be tiaccd. Buhaiiat al-lskan- 
darlya, identical with the now dry lake of Abu 
Kir, has alteinatcd between water and dry land 
more than once in the -Muhammadan epoch 

History. When Alexandria was suiiendeied to 


the Arabs m 21 (642), a considerable number of 
Greeks took advantage of the terms of the capi- 
tulation and left it, abandoning their homes The 
Arabs on taking , possession did not molest the 
inhabitants. The well known story of the burning 
of the great library by order of the Khalifa ‘^Umar, 
which belongs to this time, cannot be accepted 
as true On their re-entry into Alexandria after 
the invasion of Manuel in 25 (645), the Arabs 
revenged themselves on the inhabitants by a mas- 
saeic, churches were burnt and the town walls, 
it IS said, were thrown down In the first cen- 
tury of the Ilidjra, Alexandria was of great im- 
portance to the Arabs as a naval station Hence, 
no doubt, the rapid increase in the numbei of 
its garrison, part of which was drawn from Ma- 
dina, and the frequency of visits by the Umaiyad 
governors of Egypt The Arab occupation at lirst 
w'as purely military. An Augustal was in office 
late in the century, a sign that the civil admini- 
stration continueiK unchanged for a long while. 
When the last of the Umaiyad l^alifas fled to 
Egypt, al-Aswad, a grandson of “^Ukha b Nafi*^, 
declared for the U\bbasids at Alexandria His fol- 
lowe’^s included 30 000 Muslims of Buhaira and 
Maryut 'Ihis host, however, was dispersed by a 
detachment of 500 troops sent to Alexandria by 
Maiwan, the lAbalifa’s men entered the city and 
thcie was slaughter there again The ‘^Abbasids 
rcwiided al-As\vad with grants of lands at Alexan- 
diia, which seem to have been Umaiyad posses- 
sions previously In the course of the stiuggle 
between al-Amin and al-M i^mUn, Alexandria was 
contended for by the Arab tribes of La kh m and 
Miidlidj A band rf Arab advcntuiers 01 pirates 
from Spain, who happened to be in the port, 
took advantage of the oppoitunity to seize the 
town and managed to hold it against all comers 
for 16 years (196 — 21? = 81 1 — 827) Four or 
five sieges occui.ed dur ng their tenure and, al- 
though there arc not many details, it is clear 
that It was a peiiod of tyianny, misrule and ex- 
cesses, and altogcthei most disastrous to Alexan- 
diia At this time a band of religious revolutio- 
nary fanati ^ styling themselves Sufis come into 
vuw There aie some signs of similar associa- 
tions at Alexandria more than a century earlier. 
Al-Mutawakkil (nut Ibn Tallin) built the walls ol 
Alexandiia in 244 (858), for fear of attacks by 
the GiCtks If these walls were the oiigin of the 
walls of 1800 — which is not proved — the towi 
liad already become reduced to half the size it had 
been at the conquest But little appears during the 
next two centuries Alexandria was occupied twr 
or three times by the Fatimids [q* v ] before they 
achieved the conquest of Egypt A notable event 
of the Fatimid period was the tr.ansfei of the 
Coptic patiiarchate from Alexandiia to Cairo, hoi 
a while iluring the slave revolt (about 460 “ 1067] 
Alexandiia w^as in the hands of the blacks It 
was the centre of levolts in 479 and in 487 anc 
on each occasion was taken by siege A descent 
by Sicilian Normans on Alexandria in 55 ^ (**55 
IS mentioned Amaur} , King of Jeiusalem, ir 
conjunction with Shlwai and foic.es of Egypt anc 
aided by the Pisan fleet, besieged it in ^6^ (1166) 
when It was occupied by a Syrian garrison, whicl 
included Saladm himself A formidable Siciliar 
attack on Alexandiia 111 569 (1173) was beater 
off Baibars built up the galleys at Alexandru 
and lestored them to what they were before. Ii 
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762 (1365) Alexandiia was surj:)iised and plun- 
dered by the King of Cyprus There is evidence 
that it had declined greatly in impoitance by 
this time, inasmuch as its governors were pei- 
sons of quite minor rank. The Mamluk sultans 
very rarely visited it They made constant use of 
it as place of imprisonment for political offenders 
Guns were included in its defence m the wth 
century, and al-(lhuri, when he feared an attack 
by the Turks, sent a large quantity of ordnance 
to it m 922 (1516) After the Turkish con- 
quest, the taxes of Alexandria weie not included 
in the revenue of Egypt, but weie paid diiect 
to Constantinople. In the centuiy it served 

as the port of Tuikish galleys, which weie dis- 
mantled and hauled up during the winter The 
marauds of these vessels extended as far as the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the prisons of Alexan- 
dria held many Christians they had captured The 
rums of the town now began to be used to pio- 
vide materials foi beautifying mosques and other 
buildings at Constantinople The French took 
Alexandiia in 1 798 It was taken from them by 
the Biitish and held by them till 1803 I he 
British took it again in 1807, but gave it up in 
the same yeai on the disastrous failuie of then 
expedition in support of the Mamlfik Beys Mu- 
hammad ‘^Ali restoied its fortunes he lebuilt the 

walls (1811), constructed the Mahmudiya (anal 
(1819), built the arsenal or dockyaid (1829), also 
the Palace of Ra^s al-Pin, and cncoiiiaged deve- 
lopment in vaiiuus ways The population was 
estimated as low as 6000 in 1777, probably an 
undeiestimatc, but after the events of 1798 — 1801, 
it IS not likely to have been much moie In 1828 
It IS stated to have been 12,528 — smaller than 
that of Rosetta By 1839, it was estimated at 
40,000 and in 1S62 at 164,400 In 1871, it was 
219,602 As a result of disturbances dining the 
rebellion of ^Arabi Pa:dia [q v ] in 1882, the foits 
of Alexandiia weie bombarded by the British lleet 
in July, next day pait of the town was destroyed 
by the mob 

Manufactures, trade Alexandiia was noted 
foi its weaving Its textiles aic described as incom- 
paiablc and are said to have been exported to all 
quarters (el fg\1’I,ii lyhj Some of the linen manu- 
factured at Alexandiia was so line that the llax for the 
stuff was sold for its weight in silvei and that for the 
embroidery in it tor many times its weight Alexan- 
drian silks occur in hatimid inventories (xtl> to 
xipk centuries) and it is believed that some of 
the fabrics presented by Popes to churches of 
Italy in the viipk and ix^h centuries w^erc executed 
by Alexandrian workmen. A great numbei of mis- 
cellaneous manutactures, the chaiacter of wKich 
IS not specified, are said to have been earned on 
It was as a market for the products of the Indies 
rather than those of I'gypt that Alexandiia was 
of special importance to trade, paiticularly for the 
spices, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger 
and so forth, — though the list of commodities 
included other articles such as pearls and pre- 
cious stones After being lauded on the west side 
of the Red Sea and carried to the Nile by cara- 
van, this merchandise was tiansportcd to Alcxan- 
dna by the river and canal It was in constant 
demand in Europe and elsewheit, so that Alexan- 
dria was resoitcd to by people from all parts for 
commerce. This trade can haidly have been main- 
tained during the early part of the Muhammadan 


epoch and for various reasons is not likely to have 
become active until the era of the Patimids To- 
wn ds the end of the leigii of the Umaiyads 01 
the beginning of that of the 'Abbasids, Chiistian 
ships began to visit the port, and in the lemoval 
of the relies of St. Maik to Venice in 828, ac- 
cording to the w^ell known story, theie is evidence 
that commercial relations with Venice subsisted 
then It seems, contraiy to what might have been cx- 
jiectcd, that the tiade wnth the west w^as stimu- 
lated and de\ eloped as a result of the Crusades 
In the xipl^ century it was well established, and 
people fioni all Christian kingdoms resorted to 
Alexandiia, a contemporary names 28 Christian 
towns 01 states represented by tiaders there Among 
the numbei were Amalfi and Genoa, which with 
Venice appear to have been the cailiest in the 
field, Ragusa, Pisa, Provence, and Catalonia. Be- 
sides Chiistians were to be met Muhammadans 
from Spam and Barbary and fiom Mesopotamia, 
Syiia, and the countries towaids India It is known 
that ships belonging to Alexandiia went at the 
same epoch as fai as Almcria m Spain Each of 
the xaiioiis Christian communities at Alexandiia 
had its own fondaco ( fundiiK)^ a building in wdiich 
the merchants warehoused then goods and also 
resided The Vtnetians, as the leading commci- 
cial povvei, obt lined i second hindaco in the xiiidi 
century, besides othei piivilcges, and they had 
also a fondaco at ITiwi Phcir colony was pic- 
sided over by a consul, and the Ihsans, Maiseil- 
Icst and Genoans likcwist had consuls thcic in 
the xmtii ccntuix Floicnct established a consul 
in the xvth century The first ICnglish consul was 
appointed in 1583 There aie many details of 
commercial tieaties, the eustoms, measures taken 
with legard to the trade by the Sultans, disputes 
between Chiistians and the inhibitants and be- 
tween the Chiistians themselves, and other simi- 
lai matteis showing the conditions under which 
the merchants eairied on then work and the ditfi- 
cullics they sulfeied The diseovcry of thi loutc 
by the Cape of Good Hope in 1498 diverted the 
Indian trade fiom \lc\andiia and reduced the 
eonimcreial importance of the port to small pro- 
poitions When the trade in eollee and other 
commodities began in some measure to flouiish 
m about 1680, a ceitam revival at Alexandria 
manifesttd itsdf 

B i b 1 1 o t ap hy Ihe materials for a history 
of mediaeval Alexandria aie widely scattered 
Contiibutions are to be found m almost evciy 
one of the principal Aiab histones of Egypt 
see the article P 2 G\ri To be noticed particularly 
aic Ilm '^Abd al-llakam (ed Masst, C.’airo 1914, in 
piogress, ed 'Foriey, in prepaiation) , al-MasTidi, 
MurTuij al-Dfiahab (Cairo 1303, Pans, 1861 — 
77 ) , Bibliotheca Geo^^i aphoi uni A) abh o? um , 
1 — -viii , al-Idrisi, ed Do/y and I>c Goejc (Ecy- 
den 1866), Ihn Tljubair, Gibb series, v ,Yikrit, 
Mu^djiini al-Buldan , '^Abd al-Latif , Kitab al- 
If (Ida tval - Btibdr etc (cd White, Oxford 
1800, and Cairo 1232, transl and annol 
by de Sacy, Pans 1810), al-Maknzi, al-KJiitat 
wal~Athar ^ Ibn lyas, al-Zufiur j I WakiPP' 
al-Dnhur The Christian wuters Severus, ed, 
P>ctts and ed Seyhold [cf. iHN -mukaffa*^, 2], 
and al-Makin (Pdmacin), Lugd Bat 1625, supply 
a few facts not to be found elsewhere Benjamin 
of Tudcla(many editions) has a brief but important 
notice Fmiopean tiavellers and accounts in Eu- 
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ropean languages include Aiculfus (680), Ber- 
nard the Wise (870), Ludolf von Suchem (1350), 
all three m Palestine Pilgrims'' Text Society's 
Sei le^ ^ M Baumgarten (1507) m Churchill’s 
Travels^ Leo Afncanus (1517), Hakluyt Soc. 
92 — 4, various articles in Hakluyt’s Voyager^ 
Vol V, lelating to the xvitk century, Sandys’ 
(1610) Travels, Blount (1634) in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages^ vol x. , Maillet (1692) , Pococke (l 737) , 
Volney (1783), and others. 

Modern Woiks Descuption de l^PgyPlc^ PJat 
Modcnie^ Tome 11. (2^ partie), p. 270 sqq ^ 
contains full description of Alexandiia in 1800, 
and Planches 84 — 91, map l 10,000, views 
and plans, also Anliqiiitc^ ^ Tome 11 , T D. 
Ncroutsos, L'amicnnc Alcxandiie (Pans 1888, 
with map), A J. Bullei , Aiab conquest oj 
hgypt (Oxford 1902), p 368 sqq , contains a 
careful and full dcsciiption of Alexandiia at 
the conquest, with remaiks on the subsequent 
peiiod, map of Alexandria by R Blomfield in 
Bulletin de la Societt Archtologigue d'Alcxan- 
diic^ N® 8, 1905, (juidc books, Muiray and 
Baedeker, Heyd, Gischiihti da Ltvanti handih ^ 
Map of Alexandria i 1000, Survey Department 
of Egypt, 1909 — m piogicss, ^Ali Basha Mu- 
bai \k, al-Kliitat al-Pjadlda^ Section vii 

(Riiuvom (hii-si ) 

at-ISKANDARIYA~ JsKAXDARLNA [see iskan- 
darun] Accoiding to Tadq aP^Aius^ 111 276, al- 
Tskandariya was the name of l6 distinct places 
called after Alcxandci the (jrcat, including the 
town of Balkh as well is the two towns men- 
tioned above _ (Rhuvon CiUtsr) 

ISKANDARUN (Alcxandietta), the Iskandaiiini 
or Iskaiidaiiya of the Arabs (see the variant'^ 
of the MSb of al-Istakhri and Ibn Ifawkal), the 
port of A 1 c ]) p o on the M c d 1 1 c i r a n e a n , is 
the ancient kcitx 17 <tov which was aftei- 

wards also calk d little Alexandria ^ 

IMtKpx in Malalas, ed Bonn, p 297), which was icpio- 
duced by the Aiamaic diminutive foim of the Aiabic 
Iskxndaiuna, it should not be confused with the 
place of the same name between Sur and 'Akka, 
cf Makri7i, Jlid dei Mamlitlts^ ed (luaticnurc, 
11. 2, p 256 sqq , Dimi^Vb ti \iisl by ATehrcn, 
p 280 The 'AAs^xv^puv of Skylil/es, 11 O77, is 

foiiTied fiom Iskandaiiina and fiom 'AAe^xvSpwv 
theie then aiose the (oiin (Michael 

Attal , p 120, Zoiiaias, 111 691, D corgi us C. yjirius 
and the episcopal list, B^ z /(\iJu ^ i 248), the 
form usual with us (the Roman diminutive loima- 
tion) IS used as early as the Western pilgiiins of 
the middle ages (Wilbiand von ()ldeubeig, 1 ch 
will) I nder Arab rule Tskandarun belonged to 
the djund of Kinnasim-IIalab, the castle is said 
to have been built in the leign of tht C ibph al- 
Watjnk (Abu ’l-lMd'T, cd Rein itid, 11 2, p 33) 
In the wars betw'ecn the By/antines and the Arabs 
the town was icpeitcdly taken by the foimci 
(Muialt, Cluofug) yeai 106S, Ibn Ilawkal 

p 1 21) In Abu ’l-h Ida’s tune it was deseited 
In the period following it again gained impor- 
tance as the port of Alejipo, w'hieh was beginning 
to Houiish, but the unhealthy climate, a lesiilt ot 
the suiioundiDg swamps, and the not veiy favour- 
able conditions at the poit have so fai impeded 
the commcicial development o( this important 
place It IS the capital of a ki/a wath 10 i5-,ooo 
inhabitants It is connected with Aleppo by a road 
60 miles long 


Bibliography Ritter, Erdkunde^ xvii (2), 
1816 sqq , Cuinct, La Turquie (V Aste^ 11 20i — 
208, Tomaschek, Ztn hist, Topogi aphie von 
Kleinasten tm Miltelalter^ p 71 sqq.^ Ewliya 
CelebI, 111 46 sqq.^ K>atib Celchi^ ^i ha nnuma^ 

P 597 ? davernier, Les six Voyages^ 1 12(^ sqq , 
Coinelis de Bruyn, Reizcn (Delft 1698), p 364 
(with view), P Lucas, Voy dans la Grece^l'Asie 
Mineitrc etc, 1. 248 sq,^ Pococke, Destr of the 
Fast,^ 11. I 178, 'Nichuhr.^ Peisebeschr.^ in. iS sq , 
Walpole, 'Travels in various pa> ts of the La^t.^ 

P 351 uq (J II MoRDfMANN ) 

ISLAM is the name which Muhammadans 
in every country give to their own faith The 
word means “submission”, “resignation”, (to God), 
and occurs eight times in the Kurban, in such 
verses as 111 17, “The (true) leligion with God 

IS Islam”, V 5, “Ihis day have I peifected for 
you your icligion and have completed My favour 
upon you and it is My pdeasuie that Islam be 
your religion”, vi 1/15, “Whomsoever God wishes 
to guide, He opens his breast unto Islam” See 
further ait Muslim. 

In the picsent article merely a statistical account 
will be given of the extent to w'hich the Muslim 
leligion pievails m the vaiious countries of the 
woild at the present day Por an exposition of 
the leligious tenets and oidinances of Islim, the 
de\elopmcnt of dogma etc, the reader is refeired 
to aiticks such as Allah, Muhammad etc , and for 
the biography, histoiy, geograjihy etc , of Muham- 
madan peoples, to the app** :)])riate articles under 
each head 

\ arious estimates of the total number of Mu- 
hammadans in the w’> rid have been made, dif- 
feiing as widely as from 175 to 270 millions, 
but thcic IS a Grge element ot uncertainty about 
any estimate, as in scvcial countries where Mu- 
hammadans aic to be found in large numbeis, no 
religious census has evci been taken, and accuiate 
statistics arc accordingly wanting Phis is parti- 
ciilail) the case in the land in which Islam 
hwl its origin, and any estimate of the total Arab 
population must be conjectuial only Some re- 
liance may be placed on the figures giccn foi the 
distiicts undei 1 uiopean contiol, as ^6 000 (Aden 
and the neighbouring islands, Penm, Sokotra, etc), 
and 89 000 (Bahiain Islands), but estimates of the 
population in the indcpendant paits of Arabia, 
e g Nadjd, lladramut, etc — 2500000 (Zwe- 
mci), 3500000 (Ilaitminn) — and those (c g. 
Didja^, Vaman), under Turkish suzerainty, — 
1050000 — can be tentative only liie Aiabs 
aic not howe^cr confined to the limits of the 
countiy that bears their name, as eaih as the 
third century ot tl > Chiistian era had commenced 
those scattcicd migi ations of Aial > to tlu north 
W'hich giadually led to the fuimation of settlements 
in Palestine, Syiia, and Mcsopotrmn , as time went 
on, advantage was taken of the conthets between 
the By/antine and Peisian empiies, and laigcr 
numbeis of nomad \iabs settled in the more fertile 
countiics bordering on the and 1 mci of their origin 
'I hib migratory movement culmina ed in the vast 
expansion of the Aiab laic, icmleicd possiule by 
the conquests of the secenth century, when the 
Aiabs despoiled the By/antine empire of some of 

its fairest provinces and sub[ug ited the whole of the 
tern tones of the Persian king The fact that the 
Arab language wa-» gradually adopted thioughout 
the gieatei pait of byiia, Egypt and North Afiica 
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IS some evidence of the interpenetration of Arab 
blood in the population of these countries, and a 
steady, though inteimittent, stream of migiation 
from Arabia into Africa set in across the Red Sea 
Another stream moved eastward across the Indian 
Ocean and by the middle of the eighth century 
Arab tradeis had made their way as far as China 
and were present in large numbers m Canton Arab 
trading settlements are found scattered thioughout 
the Malay Archipelago, and at different historical 
periods small groups have established themselves 
on the coasts of Biitish India, and individual Arabs 
have made their way to most paits of the Muhamma- 
dan world, especially those accessible by sea But no 
attempt has ever been made to estimate the total 
number of these Arabs living outside the limits 
of the Aiabian Peninsula, as separate groups in the 
Muslim populations of w'hich they foim a pait 

For some countries of Asia which are under 
European rule, w’e have accuiate statistics In India, 
wheie vaiieties of leligious belief are caiefully 
noted, the ^Muhammadans, according to the Census 
of 1 91 1, numbered 66647299, out of a total 
population of rathei more than 315 millions (For 
details as to the varied composition of the popula- 
tion, see article India, § i) The Muhammadan 
community shows a tendency to mcieasc m numbcis 
relatively to their Hindu fellow-countrymen , m 
the decade ending 1901, while the total population 
of India increased by 2 4<^/o, the Muhammadans 
increased by 89%, in the following ten years, 
their number rose by 6 7%, as compared with 
only 5Y(^ in the ca',e of Hindus Prosclytisni may 
partly account for this, but the chief leason for 
the rapid growth appeals to be that their social 
customs are more favourable to a higher birth-rate 
than those of the Hindus, they have fevvei mar- 
riage restrictions, and widows frequently re-marrv 
Conversions to other religions are not freijucnt, 
but Christian con\erts from Islam aie numbeicd 
by thousands in Northern India, especially in the 
Pandjab ( The Mohammedan IVo? hi of Tc-day^ 
pp. 170, 294), and a certain number of Muham- 
madans of Hindu origin have been rc-absorbed 
into Hinduism through the missionary activitv of 
the Aiya Samadj (v art India, ^ In Ceylon, 
m spite of the intimate trade iclations watli Arabia, 
Islam has not achieved any great extension among 
the inhabitants and there were in 1912 only 284 000 
Muhammadans, out of a population of ovei four 
millions 

For the Malay Peninsula and Aichipelago, com- 
plete statistics are wanting One estimate (Zwemer) 
gives 673 159 as the Muhammadan population of 
the P'ederatcd Malay States and the Straits Settle- 
ments , while another (Hartmann) gives nearly 
double that figure Introduced into Malacca from 
India, Islam spread along the great trade route 
to Java and the other islands of the Archipelago. 
The Muslim population of the Dutch Indies in 
1905 was 35034025, including 29605653 in 
Java, and was said to be lapidly incicasing as 
the icsiilt of conversions to Islam from among 
the sections of the population that still remain 
heathen, on the other hand C^hiistian missiona- 
ries have been in recent years winning conveits 
from Islam in Java, where moie than 300 baptisms 
are said to take place every year, and m 1906 there 
were living 18 000 Christians who had been con- 
verted from Islam (The Mohammedan World of 
To-day^ p. 237), in Sumatra ihe various missionary 


societies working m this island claim to have made 
6 500 Christian converts, together with 1150 cate- 
chumens, foimeily Muhammadans, since the year 
i860 (z3., pp 222, 228). 

In Siam, Islam has never succeeded in exercising 
much influence, converts have been won in the 
north through contact with the neighbouring Malay 
States, and in the coast towns as the lesult of 
intercourse with the Malay Archipelago; but the 
total number of Muhammadans is probably not 
more than 300 000 

In other parts of Asia under European lule, 
there are found in the French possessions in Indo- 
China I 146 000 Muhammadans out of a popula- 
tion of 17800000, in the Asiatic possessions 
(including the Caucasus) of the Russian Empiie 
II 966700 Muhammadans out of a population of 
neaily 25 millions, and in the Philippine Islands, 
under American rule, 277 547 Muhammadans out 
of 872 million inhabitants. 

But when w^e pass to countries in which accurate 
census retuins after the Euiopean method aie en- 
tirely wanting, thcie is still more uncertainty as 
to the hgiircs In Persia, an estimate made by 
Chiistian missionaries assigns to Islam all but 
500 000 out of the five millions of inhabitants 
In Afgljianistan it is conjectured that there aic 
about foil! million Muhammadans 

The first sciious attempts to ascertain the num- 
ber of the Chinese Muslims were made by Broom- 
hall and d’Ollone, the former suggests 8421.000 
(Islam i)i Chtnay p 215), the latter (Ktche) clus 
si(? /t f AIusJilman<! Chnion^ p 430), 4 OOO OOO 
only These figuies aic in striking contiast to the 
exaggerated estimates made in the 19^'! century 
when their number was alleged to be as much as 
20 01 30 millions 01 even 70 millions, but some 
Christian missionaues considci that the more recent 
estimates aie too low But whatevci proportion 
the picsent Muslims bcai to the total population 
of China, it is probable that their numbers weie 
consideiably laigm before the massacres that ac- 
companied the suppression of the many Muham- 
madan insunections of which a list is given by 
d’Ollone {op cii , p 436), in which millions of 
pel sons aie said to have perislied In libet there 
arc believed to be as many as 28 500 Muslims, 
most of them scttleis fiom China and Ka^mlr, 
w'lth a few^ converts, and descendants of converts 
Islam has succeeded in gaining but few adhcients 
in japan, and these m quite recent years, there 
are proliably not moie than 200 Muslims m Japan 
itself, but about 25.500 in Formosa 

In regard to some of the oldest parts of the 
Muhammadan woild, now included m the Asiatic 
possessions of the Sultan of Turkey, and excluding 
the independent parts of Arabia, various estimates 
of the Muslim population arc given e g li 190000 
(Hartmann) and 12 278 800 (Zwemer), but in the 
absence of accurate census returns these figures 
can be considered as approximate only, (v A. 
dc la Jonquieie, Histotre de PempDe ottoman*^^ 
P 457 sqq 1914) 

Next to Asia, Africa is the continent that con- 
tains the largest number of Muslims, but materials 
for an exact judgment are so wanting that estimates 
given even by the most recent investigators vary 
from 42 to 76 millions The most rigid investiga- 
tion has been made by Professor D Westermann, 
and his figures, with a total of 42.039.349, have 
been adopted by Zwemer as follows Abyssinia, 
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500000, Kgypt, 10269445, Liberia, 280000, 
the lest of this continent forms part of the empire 
of one or other of the powers of Europe, but for 
the greatei part of these vast dominions no exact 
census 1 etui ns are available, Belgium, 60000, 
Fiance, 15085000, Geimany, 1480000, Great 
Britain, 12539904, Italy, 1365000, Portugal 
330.000, Spam, 130000 While much of these 
estimates is necessarily conjectural, some reliance 
can be placed upon the figures given foi those 
parts of the continent in which the population 
IS almost entiiely Muhammadan, e g Morocco (in 
which there are 3100000 out of a total of 
3.220000), or in cases w'here whole sections of 
the population such as the Hausas or the hulbe 
have adopted Islam. This faith is still making 
piogrcss among the heathen tiih»es and new con- 
verts eveiy year come in to swell the numbers 
of the faithful 

In Euiope, on the contrary, the influence ot 
Islam continues to decline What the population 
of Muslim Spam may have been in the days of 
its widest extent, it is impossible even to con- 
jecture, but m 1492 the Jewish and Muslim com- 
munity together numbeied over two millions, and 
when Philip III expelled the last remnant of the 
Monscos in 1609—1615, the number of those who 
left the country w^as probably about 500000 (11 
C Lea, llie Mo iscos of Spain^'^ 359, London 1901) 

At the present time, the Muhammadans in Euiojic 
aie almost entirely confined to Russia and those 
countiies that foimed pait of the Tuikish domi- 
nions at the beginning of the I9’l‘ century In 
Russia in Euiope, the total number of the Mu- 
hammadans IS about 3 500 000, but there has been 
no leligious census in the Russian empire since 
1897, they are mainly Tatars by race, but piose- 
lytism has taken place to a consideiable degiee 
among Finnish tubes such as the Cliercmiss, the 
Votiaks and the Chuvash. Since the promulgation 
of the edict of religious tulciation iii 1905, there 
has been an inci casing number of accessions to 
the faith of Islam There is a considerable imount 
of unccitainty about the leligious statistics of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and even the official estimates 
aie open to giave suspicion of being manipulated 
to suit some political 01 racial intcrcjt 

In Turkey 111 Euiope (in 1900) theie weie said 
to be about 3.200000 Muhammadans, Hartmann, 
wniting in 1909, gives 3.295 000 In Bulgaiia, the 
Muhammadans number 603 876 out of a total po- 
pulation of nearly 4V2 millions In Rumania there 
are about 43 700 Muhammadans, living foi the 
most part m the Dobrudja In Seibia in 1910 
theic wcie 14435, and in Montenegio 14000 In 
Allianici the total Muhammadan population is said 
to be 334 000, of whom 12 000 aie Cxypsies 40 000 
Serbs and 26 000 Albanians Greece still contains 
24 ooo Muhammadans, while in the island of Crete 
the number has shrunk to 27 852, but so recently 
as 1909 there were 33.496 Muhammadans on the 
island, and in 1881 more than 73000 In Bosnia 
and Heizegovina the indigenous Serb population 
includes 612 137 Muhammadans, and in the rest 
of the Austrian empne theie are about 1450 moie 
In the othei countries of Europe, chiclly h ranee and 
Gieat Biitain, there are some small scatteied groups 
of Muhammadans, mostly of Afiican or Asiatic 
oiigin, temporarily lesident in these countries 

Emigration and commercial activity have added 
8000 Muhammadans to the population of North 


Ameiica, and 166000 to that of Central and South 
America (including the West India Islands, whcic 
there are 10.499 Tiinidad and 3000 in Jamaica) 
In Australia there are 195 000, chiefly at Perth 
Bibliography The first comprehensive 
attempt to give a statistical survey of the fol- 
lowers of the faith of Islam, was made by IIu- 
beit Jansen, Verbreihing des Jsldms in den 
ver schiedetieu Lander n dtr Krde (Berlin 1897), 
but his figures aie often very exaggerated, and 
later investigations have shown that much small- 
er estimates are neaiei the truth Martin Hart- 
mann, JJtr Islam Geschichte — Glaube — Recht 

(Leipzig 1909), gives detailed statistics, but 
does not mention his sources of information. 
S M Zwemcr m chapter 111 of Mohammed or 
Chiist (London 1916), gives a census of the 
Muslim World, with a bibliogiaphy Separate 
studies have been made of the statistics of certain 
parts of the Mij.hammadan world eg by M. 
Broomhall, hlam in China (London 1 9 10), S 
Bobrovnikoff, Moslems in Russia {fRlie Moslem 
Wot Id ^ vol 1 London 1911), D Wester- 
mann, Der hlam in West- und Zentral-budan 
{Die Welt des Islams^ 1 85 jy , Berlin 1913), 
and G Kampfifmeycr , Staiistik der Moham- 
niidantr auf der Balkanhalbinsel und tn Uster- 
7 tick {tb ^ 1 32 — 33) For Africa and Asia see 

The Mohammedan Wo/ Id of To-day (New York 
1906) Details as to the spread of Islam are 
given foi their respeitive territories by the 
Biitish and Dutch governments in their decen- 
nial official publications, the Census of India 
and Kolo/iiaal Vet slag respectively Religious 
statistics aie given m The Statesman'" s 'Year 
Booly published annually in London The Rer/ue 
dll Monde Mush I man contains articles giving 
statistics of the Muhammadan population of 
several countiies, see Index genhal des volumes 
la AT/ (Pans 1912) (T W Arnold.) 
ISLAMABAD, a l o w n of some importance lu 
the south-eastern jiart of the valley of 
Kashmir situated at the head of the navigable 
channel of the Rivei I^chlam Its Hindu name was 
Aiiantnag, but it was named Islamabad aftei the 
Muhammadan conquest, probably by Sultan Zain 
al-L\buhu , 820—872 (1417 — 1467) dhe town 
was foimer^y famed foi its shawl manufacture, but 
this ha<' died ou% and .it present the only manu- 
factuie IS that of white felt, embroidered rugs and 
embioidcied tablecloths In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood arc the celebiated Hindu Shune of Mar- 
tand and Djahangir’s gardens at Acibal 

Bibliography Stem, Ancitnt Geography 
op Kashmu (Calcutta, 1899), ^ 1I2, Hugel, 
T/a^’ih in Jva\Amtr (Engl transl I ondon 1848), 
p. 132, Neve, Beyond the Tii Panjal^ Lon- 
don 1912, p 29, Mooicioft, T/avcls^ 11 247. 
London, 1841 (M Lonowuriii Dames) 
ISLAMABAD I he name Llamlbad was given 
on more than one occasion by the Emperor Aw- 
rangzeb to towns conquered fiom Hindus Of these 
the most important aie Ciiiagong (CatgSm) [q v.], 
at the head of the Ray of Bengil, Cakno in the 
Deccan, and Mathuia on the Ljanina. Islamabad 
became a mint in gold and silver from the time 
of Awrangzeb to that of SJilh '"AJam II, and coppei 
was also struck theie by the last mentioned em- 
peror, It Is geneially supposed that ^'ittagong 
was the place uf mintage of these coin^, but Mr 
C. J. Rodgeis asciibed them to Mathura. Cakna 
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however leceived the name TslamZlbad in 1070 
(1659) and ^atgam not till 1075 (1664) The 
name is not now in actual use for any of these 
three towns 

Btbliogiaphx C. J. Rodgcis, Catalogue 
of Coins tn the Lahoi e Museum^ Calcutta, 1893, 
Pieface, p xvii , I ongvvorth Dames, Some Coins 
of the Mughal hmperois in Num Ckron ^ 
1902, Llliot and Dowson, J/ntoiy of Imlta^ 
Ml 263, 275 ) Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in 
Lahoi e Museum^ Vol 11 (Oxford, 1914) 

(M I ()Nr,\\oRiii Dami s ) 
ISLAMBOL [See Istambol ] 

ISLAM GIRAY, the name of thiee Khans of 
the Crimea 

I. Islam Guay I b Muhammad Giray, brothci 
of Ghazi Guay I ((p v, 11. Dining the 

tioubled period that followed the death of his 
father, he succeeded, as his brothers had done 
before him, in occupying the throne foi a shoit 
time (a few \ears till 939 = 1523), but he was 
not recognised by the Sultan Altci the appoint- 
ment of his uncle Sahib Giia), he icbclled against 
the Sulh^n and was muidered in 944 (1537) 

2 Islam Giray 11 b Dewlet (jiiay, brother and 

piedecessor of Ghazi Gnay II (q v, 11 I 5 l‘)) 

992 — 996 = 15^4 — 1588 In contiast to his suc- 
cessoi he was not popular in his country and was 
only able to maintain his position with Tuikish help 

3 Islam Giray III b Selarnet Guay, 1054 — 
1064= 1644 — ^^654, in contrast to the two othci 
Khans of this name, was a vigoiuus, w’arlike iiilci 
who also took up a moie independent attitude 
than his piedecessors to the Porte and played 
a piominent pait in the political events of his 
time, notably m the liberation of Little Russia 
from Polish rule In his youth he spent seven >cais 
in Polish inpnsonment Several raids into Russia 
were made by him About 1650 he even made 
an attempt but without success to enter into 
relations with Queen Christina of Sweden and to 
procure monc) trom hei for the campaigns against 
Russia, Islam Giray died in the beginning of 
yia'ban 1064 (began 17 June 1654) at the age 
of 50 after reigning 10 years a.id five month'> for 
the Bibliography sec the article bAgiu f sarai, 

I 562 sq , see also the documents edited by Vc- 
liammof Zernof, Matci laux pour seivir a V histone 
du Khaeiat de Crimce^ p. 340 sq The last docu- 
ment composed shoitly befoie the death of Islam 
Giray is specially important, it is a threatening 
letter fiom the Khan to the Czai Alexei Mi- 
chaelovic (p 475 sq) Barihoid) 

ISLY, m Berbei (the betrothed), a iivci in 
North Africa. It rises m westein Moiocco m the 
S. W. of Udjda, runs fiom S \V to N K thiough ' 
the land of the Angad, passing neai Ldjda, then ’ 
under the name of Wed Bu Nu'aim joins the Muila, 
a tributary on the left bank of the lafna. 

Several battles have been fought on the banks 
of the Isly. The ‘^Abdalwadi Sultan Yaghmorasen 
was defeated theie by the Maiiuids m 648 
(1250) and 670 (1271) On Aug 14, 1844 Mar- 
shal Bugeaud w’on a decisive victor) theie over 
the Moroccan troops commanded by MuDv Mu- 
hammad, son of Sultan Malay ‘^Abd al-Rahman. 
The Moroccans were encamped at J)jaif al-Akhdar 
on the right bank of the river The Moroccan 
camp was captured and the army scattcied This 
victory won for Bugeaud the title of Due dTsly 

(G Yver ) i 


ISM (a ) plur asnia^y piopeily “name”, technical 
term in Aiabic grammar foi the first part of speech, 
the nonun^ noun. Ihe term coirosponds exactly 
to the Greek ovoiu-cc used as early as Aristotle, and 
to the Sanskiit naman^ which is found as an esta- 
blished term in the Ninikta of Yaska, wdio lived 
many generations befoie Panini, an authoiity of 
the fourth centuiy B C. There is howevei no 
inteiconncKion , the term occurred spontaneously 
and obviously 111 every day speech, in winch naman^ 
IS in and ovojzx compnse all words — not meicly 
piopcr names — which signify a thing, especi- 
ally one perceived by the senses In fact, such 
woids lepiescnt in the fust class of words the pre- 
dominant clement for thinking and speaking (cf 
Ztsthi d Dtsch. Mo) genl Ges ^ Ixiv 380 sq) It 
is not Ihcrcfoic a considcialion based on gramma- 
tical science but the simple and most obvious sema- 
siological point of view which underlies the teim 
among the Indians, Greeks, and Arabs The same 
IS tiue of the Aiabic teim foi the second pait of 
speech, /iV, which means “action”, while the word 
(saying), which goes back to Aristotle, the 
precursoi of our “verb” and the Sanscrit 
used already by Yaska, which means “communicated, 
related”, point to the predicative function, i e they 
are chosen fiom a logical or syntactical point 
of view 

To the asma\ first of all of course belong 
the substantives, for which llieie is no special 
term, and the proper name, al-isin al-^alam (see 
‘■alam) is distinguished from the ism al-djins or 
class name, the latter again is divided into tsm 
^ain and nm nuLnli {Mujasyal^ § 3) accoidmgly 
as it denotes a concrete 01 an abstiact As with 
the Greeks and Romans the adj ec 1 1 v e {i>ifa [q. v ], 
also 7 Vdf 01 nZt) belongs to the ism and the 
numeial {inn alSadad). Diffeiing from them, the 
Aiabic system includes the personal pronoun 
(damir^ <^1 v ) under the tsm — the reason being partly 
the meaning of the woids concerned as charactei- 
ising things and paitly then conditions of inflexion 
— and the d e m o n s 1 1 a 1 1 v e p 1 o n o ti n s {asma^ 
aLishai a)^ classed as niubhamat [q v ], the rela- 
tive {al-a<:mT? iil-mau^ulat)^ and the infinitive 
{masdiu ^ <I V ) and (as had been done by the Stoics), 
the ]) a i 1 1 c 1 p 1 e , active and passive {ii^m at- 
fa il and inn al-maf'ul)^ at the same time the Arabs 
wxic by no means unaware of the close relations ot 
the participle with the verb as icgards etymology, 
meaning and syntactical application, which led the 
Greek grammaiians to inseit a part of speech 
called significantly (jlstox^ between the noun and 
the verb binally there aie considered as nouns, 
even the exclamations and appeals of very diffe- 
rent linguistic charactci, classed in our grammars 
under the inappropriate name of interjections, and 
even puiely onomatoepic formations like ghak of 
the Clows’ caw The Aiabs called these woids, 
when they have a verbal (usually impeiative) signi- 
ficance, asmZi' al-af^al^ otheiwise asiuat 1 e tones, 
sounds (sing sawt) That their classification under 
the nouns was really only made because they 
could not be placed aiiyvvheie else in the thiee- 
fold scheme, is rather bluntly confessed by Ibn 
al-Hadjib in the commentaiy to the Kafiya (Con- 
stantinople 1311 ) p. 75,8 a 1 7va ‘‘lladlti ya- 
dullii ^ala ^ nniyatihu ta^adhdhuru L-harflyati wa 
L-fd- Hyatt filui “and what shows their charactci 
as nouns is the circumstance, that the chaiactei 
of paiticle and of veib is impossible with them” 
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whether it also exists before oi only after their pro- 
I)hctic calling or whether it includes immunity from 
all kinds of sin oi only applies to minoi slips). It 
IS applied in unlimited fashion to Muhammad only, 
in opposition to his own judgement Among Sunni 
authorities Fakhi al-Din al-Razi in particular extends 
the ''t\ma to all prophets m the gieatest degree. 
Accoidmg to the Shi^^a teaching, is inherent 

in the imams to a higher degree than in the 
prophets on account of their exalted qualities of 
substance Abu Zaid al-Balkhi (d. 322 = 934) 
wiote a Kitab ^hviat al-Anbiya' (Yakiit, IrshTid^ 
1 142, 5 a Jirie)^ as did Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 

(Jkockelmann, 1 507, n® 14) Every woik on Mus- 
lim dogmatics contains a chapter on these ques- 
tions and the dilfeicnt views in regaid to them (e g. 
Ibn Ila/m, Milal^ ed Cairo 1321, iv i — 31, Ma- 
'luaLif^ ed Soeiensen, p 220 a mystic defi- 

nition of ^tsj/ui IS given by al-^iazali, Mlzan al~ 


In ordei, howevei, to be just to the Arab gram- 
marians, one must not forget that the division of the 
paits of speech usual among us, which goes back to 
the ancient grammarians, is of an aibitrary chaiacter, 
and that the attempt to build up a strictly logical 
system is quite impossible of execution (H Paul, 
Prinzipun der Sp) achreschiihlc'^^ § 244) 

Sibawaihi docs not give a definition of ism m 
his suivey of the thicc parts of speech in his 
first chaptci, because the term was intelligible 
without more ado He contents himself with three 
examples ladjul (man), /ri; <7.1 (horse), and hTiit 
(wall), merely names of species of concrete things 
The two definitions, made by the Basil al-Mubar- 
rad (d. 285 ~ 898) and the Kiib Ta^lab, (d 291 
904) and given by Ibn al-Anbari in Kitab al-JnuiJ^ 
p 2, have, as Ibn al-Anbari himself says, more 
the charactei of an etymological explanation The 
former, who derives ism fiom the loot the 

second conjugation of which, samma means “to 
name”, says at-iuiiu ma dai/a ^ata musamma>^ 
tahtahu ^ism is that which indicates something 
named that underlies it” dVlab, who deiives ism 
from the root lasm^ “to mark with a biand 
?iofay\ says al-ismu snnatiin iiida'^u ^ala d-diadi 
ytdiaju biha^ '^tsm is a mark (^iiota) put on a 
thing by which it is recognised” Ihis explanation 
by its remaikable similarity recalls that ol Prisciau 
(ed Kcil), 1 57 i 3 Tiomen ijiiau ?io~ 

t a m e 71 ^ quod hoc 71 0 t a m ii s u/iim citjuuqiu 
uib^tantiae qualitattm It is not till a later date 
that we lecognisc the Aiistotelian definition 
tr^lzccvTiTtyj kxtx (TwO^kviv avev ^povov ht^> among 
the Arab grammaiiaiis. Thus al-Sirafi (d 368 = 
978) says Kullu ihadi>‘^ dalla ^a/a 771a 7 ia>‘ <^hai 7 a 
muktai bi-zamaiiO^ muha’^uili^^ mill mndtyi*' aia 
^/laii ihi^ fahiriOii 'smiii^^ “everything that indicates 
a conception without being associated with a de- 
finite time namely the past etc is an ism"' (Jahn, 
SUnrataihi's jhitJi ubn dit Gi ammatik^ Note 5 7U 
g I, Ibn Yabsh, p 25, ig) Ihis is the definition 
which with slight sanations became usual later 
(see Ibn Ya^Ish, p 16, 13) Instead of “with a 
definite time”, the Kajiya ba)s “with one of the 
thiee times” (picscnt, past, and futuic) Ibn al- 
Hadjib (/ <: , p 7) gives a lull explanation of the 
reason of this extension of the avev xpovov and of 
the difficulties icsultmg fiom the natuie of the 
Aiabic language in regaid also to this definition 
The points of view from which the Aiab gram- 
maiians legard the declensions of nouns are given 
in then geneial lines in the article Ykau It may 
be furthei mentioned that Aiab tciminology has 
no equivalent for oui “numbei” and “gender” 
The woid dju 7 ^ boiiow’ed from the Greek ytvoc; 
is nevei used for giammatical gcndei, as Mcix, 
Jlistoiia a 7 tis i;i iimmaticae apud Syr os^ p 145 and 
1 5 1, erroneously assumes, even with the gramma- 
rians the woid only means the genus to w^hich the 
speeies is subordinate (Ibn Yabsh, p 22 — 7) 

P"or all details of the theory of the noun m the 
system of the Aiab giammaiians, the reader must 
be referred to the oiiginil works, to which hlei- 
scher’s Beit7age ztu /U ab Spt achkuridc gwe valuable 
elucidations (J Wfiss.) i 

‘^ISMA (a.) , in dogmatics, immunity fiom 
ciroi and sin, such as is asciibed in Sunni 
Islam to the pioplicts and in the bhra to the imams 
also As to the extent of then immunity, the ortho- 
dox theologians difier in Opinion as regaids the 
piophets except Muhammad (on such points as 


^A77ia/ (Cano 1328), p 116 patvi 

B lb ho g7 ap hf' C Snouck Hurgronje. Niemvc 
Bijdiageii tot dc Kennis van deti Islam {Bij- 
diac^cn tot de Taal~^ Land- en Volkenkuitde i' 
Ned -Indie y 4^^ Ser , Vol vi), p. 41, Gold- 
/ihei, Vo) lesungen nbei den hlam^yt 220 — 223, 
do in Dei' Islam^ 111. 238 — 245, Manai ^ v 
12 — 21^87 — 93 (I Goldziher ) 

ISMA^^IL, the son of the patriarch Ibrahim, is 
mentioned several times in the Kurban In Sura 
11 130 (=111 78) and IV 161 It IS said of him 

that he received icvelations In xix 55 he is cal- 
led a messenger arid prophe , who summoned his 
people to <:a/dt and zakdt Ihese icfcicnces fit in 
very well with Muhammad’s account of religion 
of llirahim In bura 11 127, he is called one of 

the fathers of Jacob, along with Ibrahim and Ishak, 
and in 11 119, he, along with Ibrahim, is com- 

manded to puiify the Holy House at Mecca 
Tradition knows nothing of IsmsSl as a mes- 
senger nor of his revelations nor has it explained 
his relations to the ^j)icad of the religion of Ibra- 
him It knows that his mother Hadjar bore him 
to Ibiahim as his fiist-born and that a feud arose 
between Iladjrr and bara With the intention of 
di'ihguring liaojar, Sara even pierced her ears, so 
thic then became the fashion with women IsmabI 
and IshMc aic also said to have fought with one 
another occasionally In the end, Sara’s jealousy 
induced Ibrlhim to decide to tra\el to Arabia with 
Il.adjai and Ismabl The party was guided by the 
Sakina or, according to others, by Gabriel (on the 
foim ol the SaUna^ cf. The Navel of the Earthy 
Verb Kofu Akad v IVettnsc happen^ Afd Letter- 
kundc, Nieuwe Reeks, xvii n® i p 60 sqq y 
When Ibiahim and Ismabl had dug the foun 
dations ot the Holy House, Israabl helped his 
fathci in the building of the temple When this 
work w^as completed, Ibiahim abandoned the boy 
with his mothci 111 the barien coimti), afflicted by 
thnst In her need, Iladjar sto^xl on the hills al- 
Safa and al-Marw.i and looked for water and lan 
hithci and thither betw^een them , the origin of the 
say [q v] Gabriel then filled “Who art thoiH 
To whom did Ibrlhim entiust thee>” The boy 
then impatiently thiust Ins foot (or finger) into 
the sand and a ‘spring arose , if Hadjar had not 
hurriedly scooped up the moistuie in her jug, the 
Zamzam would have become a bubbling spring. 
It is also said that (^labncl pushed his heel into 
the giound and the Zamzam burst foi th beneath it. 
In those days the Djuihum [q. v.] lived near 
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the sanctuary; after Hs^Jjai’s death, Isma^il mai- 
ried one of their daughters In his absence Ibra- 
him visited his wife but did not find a very 
hospitable reception, when the woman afterwards 
repeated to hei husband some words which Ibia- 
hiin had said, he understood that the latter was 
suggesting he should divorce his wife He did 
this, afterwaids he mairied anothei woman of 
the IJjuihum. Ibrahim visited her also and m the 
same allusive fashion gave his approval to the 
new choice. 

Ibrahim and Ilacljur, according to Muslim tra- 
dition, arc bulled in the hiJjt of the Holy House, 
a distinction which they shaic with most of the 
prophets the prophet belongs to the home of the 
piophets 

Muslim tradition also knows the story given m 
Genesis xxn But there are several theologians 
who say, it was not Ishak but Isina'^il that was 
the dJiablk For this view, the sayings of ^Abd 
Allah b. ^Omar, Ibn 'Abbas, al-^a'bi, Mudjahid, 
etc. are quoted It is lelated, for example, that 
'Omai b 'Abd al-'AzIz asked a Jew convert to 
Islam about this difference of opinion and he ans- 
wered “The dhabih is Isrna'il, the Jew's know 
this also, but as they aie jealous of you, they say 
it w'as IshaV” 

Ibialum IS also consideied the ancestor of the 
North Arabian tribes. In the native genealogies, 
the Arabs are divided into three groups, al-ba^ida 
(those who have disappeaied), al-Tniba (the indi- 
genous) and al-T7msta^riba (the aialiicised) Ibma'’il 
IS considered the progenitor of the last group, whose 
ancestor is called 'Adnan The chain between Is- 
ma'il and 'Adnan is given in very divergent foims, 
sometimes in partial agieement with the list in 
Genesis xxv 

Bibliography The commentaries on the 
passages quoted from the Kurban , Tabari, An- 
nales^ i 275 ^qq and Ind s v , Tha'labi, Kisas 
al-Anbiyd^ (Cairo 1290), p 69 sqq ^ 88—90, 
Abu ’ 1 -kida", ed Fleischer, p 192, Ibn Ku- 
taiba, ed. Wuslenfeld, p. 18, 30, Die Chj 0711- 
ken der Stadt Mekka^ ed Wustenfeld, passim 
(x\ J Wlnsin(k) 

ISMA'IL, formerly a Tuikish fortress, now 
the district town in the Russian gouver- 
nement of Bessarabia, on the left bank of 
the Kilia arm of the Danube, between the lakes 
of Jalpuch and Katlabuch, with about 40000 
inhabitants (m 1897 31293) The name h77id^il 

(Moldavian Smeril, Smil, or Smefl, also Simil) is 
said to be derived fiom the Slav zimj^ a snake 
or dragon, the epithet of several Moldavian prin- 
ces, accoiding to a Turkish folk etymology, from 
the alleged conqueior, a Kapudan IsmaSl, who 
took the town under Bayazid 1 1 m 1484 

The origin of the town is unknown, It is 
said to have been at one time in the hands of 
the Genoese. It only attained importance under 
the Turks as a fortiess to curb the Budjak Tatais, 
who had been settled there in 1569, and particulaily 
as a poi 7 it d^appui of the Turks against the advance 
of Russia, owing to Us splendid strategic situa- 
tion as the best gate of sortie from the north 
into the Dobruja and the intersection of the roads 
fiom Galatz, Khotin, Bender and Kilia After Is- 
ma^^il had been taken by the Russians without a 
blow' in 1770 in the First Russo-Tuikish Wai, the 
Turks endeavoured with the help of foieign en- 
gineers to make the town, which was restored to 


them by the peace of KuCuk Kamardje in 1774, 
the strongest fortress on the left bank of the Da- 
nube, an „army fortress” {07 dti kaDan')^ i e the 
j)ermancnt quarters of laige bodies of troops of a 
defensive character. The fortiess, thought to be 
impregnable, was taken as early as Dec li (22), 
1790 by the Russians under Suvorov in spite or 
a most valiant defence by the Ser'asker Aidosli 
Mchmcd Pasha, in the‘ thiee days’ massacre over 
26 000 Turks, including the whole Muslim popu- 
lation, w'cre killed, 9000 taken pnsoneis and only 
one escaped by sw'imming the Danube bearing 
the appalling news Ihis deed of aims, celebrated 
by Byioii and Djer/havin, aioused a tremendous 
sensation in Europe, in Constantinople it lesulted 
m a revolution and the execution of the Grand- 
Vizier 

By the peace of Jassy in 1791 Isma'il was 
restored to the Tuiks and foitified again by them 
(The splendid stones with the tu^hra of Selim III, 
testifying to the restoration of the fortress in 
1794 — 5, are in the Odessa Museum) But in 
1809 Isma'il again capitulated to the Russians, 
to whom It remained by the peace of Bucaiest in 
1812, whereupon many colonists settled tlicie, 
VIZ Russian fugitives and sectaiians, especially Ras- 
kolniki, Rumanians, Gieeks, Bulgarians, A line- 
mans, Jews and Gipsies In 1810 General 1 utchkov 
founded at a short distance fiom Isma'il the town 
of Tutchkov, which bears his name and gradually 
expanded to foim one towTi with Isma'il By the 
peace of Pans in 1856, Isma'il after the de- 
molition of its foitifications was added to Mol- 
davia with a poition of Bessaiabia and remained 
Rumanian till its cajiture in the last Russo-Turkish 
War on 14 Apiil 1877, by the Russians, to whom 
It hnally passed by the treaty of Berlin 

Only a few ruins of the fortress exist The town, 
w'hich m spite of many vicissitudes of w'ar (such 
as being plundered by the Cossacks) was at one 
time an important centie for traffic in fish etc , fruit 
and corn and a populous town (always with a very 
mixed population, in contiast to the purely Tatai 
population around), suffeied severely through the 
wars and the foicible expatriation of the former 
population of Bessaiabia At the present day its 
commcicc is again highly developed in spite of 
the by no means favouiable shipping conditions. 

B t b ho g 7 ap hy Ewliya Cclebi, Setyahat 7 id- 
77 icst^ Constantinople 1315, v 106, Ta 7 ikJi-i 
Dicivdct^ 2"tl ed , Constantinople 1309, iv 326 
and V. 94, Zinkeisen, Geschtchie des Osmantschen 
Retches^ v 941 , vi 800 sqq , vii 655 , A Zasheuk, 
Bessai abskaja Oblast in Matjerxaly dlja geo- 
g} ajii i statjistjili Kossii^ St Petersbuig 1862, 
A Nakko, Istoria Bessarabit r di ewnj eidiikh 
wrtnijen^ Odessa 1873, N. Orlowq Shtiirfn h- 
tnaila Smoot oivy 771 y lycqo godti^ St. Petersbuig 
1890, P N Batjushkow, Bessaiabia Isioitles- 
koje optsantye^ St Peteisburg 1892, Statjist- 
jueskoje optsaniye Bessarubii ,iliBudjaka s 
1822 p 0 182S g, Izdaniye Akkcy mayiskago ZcTtislwa^ 
Akkerman 1899, Mogiljanskij, Matjctialy dlja 
geograjit t statjistjiki Bessarabit^ Kishinev 1913 
(Thkodor Menzei. ) 

ISMA'IL I, founder of the Safawi dy- 
nasty of Persia, born of a Sufi family, settled m 
Ardabll [q. v , 1. 425 ] m AdJiarbaijJjan since the 

time of the ^aikh Safi al-Din, who was said to be 
descended from the imSm Musa al-Ka/im. He was 
the son of the ahaikh Haidar [q. v.] ; after the death 
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of his maternal grandfathci, Uzun Hasan (about 
883 = 147^), the confusion of the anarchy that 
followed, suppoited on the one hand by the fol- 
lowers of his father and on tlic othet by the seven 
Turkish tubes which had taken hu side (Usfldjlu, 
Shamlu, Tekkcdii, Bchailu, Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr, Kadjai 
and Afshdi), Ismahl collected an aiiny of 7,000 
men, who icccivcd the name of Ki/il-bdsh fd v] 

In 908 (1502) he uas inastci of yiiiwan, Adh n* 

baidjan niid '‘Itak "^Adjami and now took the title 

of di'Sh (‘^kuig”). In 914 (1504) he extended 
his kingdom eastwards a^. fai \s Ilerlt, wistwaids 
to l)i)ai Ikiki and Ikighddd , but the foicible pio- 
pagation of the Shiki tinets which lie conducted in 
the newly won tciiiloiics bi ought him the en- 
mity of his ncaiest neighbours on the noith and 
west, the Khan of Ikikjiaid and tlie Ottoman Sultan, 
both Sunnis 

dhe foimer^ Mun iinniad yiaibdni Khan, w'ho had 
made himself mastei of luikistan alici his vie- 
toiy ovci Ikibur [q v ], was defeated m ai Mcnv 
b> IsmaSl in a gieat battle, 111 which In himsdl 
was killed (Sh aT in 91O — 1 )( e 15 to) Ihissuects, 
biouglit IsmlSl into the possession of tin \\hol< 
of Khiiiasan, but he could not [uevent tin. L/bcg'. 
fioin louinlirig an independent kingdom inKhwan/m 
witli l^iiwa as Its cajutal IK fought with less 
success against the Ottoman Sultln Sclim I In 
the plain of C aid 11 an (east of I ake liim}a) tin 
kcisian eavali) give wMy hcfoie tin infantiy of 
the J Liiissaues supjioite*! b) aitilkty (2 K nlj ib 
920 = 23 Aug 1514) 1 ibii/, IsmTil s capit d, 

and Mesopotimia and West Aiimnia as fai is | 
Mosul Were uceujiied l)\ the d iirks (911 1515) 

Ismahl c()m])mnati d hinnelf to some extent foi ' 
this loss b;y the eoin^uc t of ( /coi gia, but he sought 
to att iin the naJisition ol Ins plans of i(vcng( 
igunst Ills most duigeioiis enmuy b\ an illiitacc 
with h'uiope 111 poweis, An offer ol this kind v\as 
mule him b) Chailes \', alti t 1 c A ni<l M ixnnili 111 
I had pKMously in 92^ (tSi 7 ) thought of gaming 
Isma il as an ally against the Juiks, but on a - 
count of tin gn di lance whicli sepaiatcd the 
hhali and the Kmjieioi (it temk almost six ycais 
lor i lettei to icich ( harles V fiom Ismiilj, no 
definite agieement was u lelied 

Ismahl died in 930 at Auk.bil wdieie 

the tombs of the Sal iwis au the b^^autiful iml 
viluable MSS on the histoi) of the Sufi fund) 
now in the Impaml Libiai) it Petiogo id time 
fiom the libi uy itlailud to the tonal) of Sh ih 
Sail. Isma'il ustoied tht Pcisiiii kingdom and 
his dynastv luled till its o\eithro\/ liy the Afghlns 
ovei two tentuiics later 

/> / /v // e g ; t7/» // I Kliwand imh , llaolu al- 
S/j'tt; , III, I’t. 4, p) 23 u/y , Ke V Raphael tin 
Mans, (f( la Pt)^, ui 1(^60 (Tins 1S90), 

p 263 — 276, r Horn, in Gmnd) dit nan 
Philol ^ ii 579 — 582 , A1 deolm, PIu IfiPa \ </ 
Pt} orf, 1 320—8, Dubeus, da Pi> n (Raris 18 jl), 
V 353 ^ 7 ) IPstoiv cj Pc? oa 

(London 191^)^ i 241 , A Mullci, Pi? 

/shun tt< , 11 3t8 — 35 t 357 ' 3 ^^^ 

(k \ IlUAK i ) 

ISMA'IL 11 , Safawi of Persia, son lutl 
successor of Sbali Tahma^]) 1 Aftei the lat- 
ter\ death on 15 Salai 984 (14 May i57b)hisson 
llaidai Mii/a with the supfitut of the I uikisli tribe 
of the rstadjlu sought to usurp the thione, but on the 
day aftei his accession h<g. was seized in the haram 
on the inlormatu>n of his sistei PcrnKhaniim and 
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murdered during a rising m which the Lstadjlu 
and Afsh 11 fought the Kizil-bash Ismahl, to whom 
his fithei liad refused the rank of 7 va/J '^ahd 
(hcn-appaicntj, as he knew him to be cruel and 
Iiaid-he ai ted, had been i prisoner for nineteen 
and a half )ears in the foi tress of Kahkaha Put 
he was ichascd by the Ki/il-bash and pioclaimed 
Sh'ili on 27tb Djuniada 984 (22 Aug 1576) A 
gnedy ai^nl covet()Us man, he filled his treasury 
with all tin gifts oftcred him without offering 
anything 111 compensition ITc also neglected to 
visit hi-> iged mother who had retired to the 
mosfjiie of Miah Aird al-'A/im He thus made 
himself hated by all his siiliiects The piiiiecs of 
the ruling house woe put to death by him in 
0^5 (1577) ^indei the [irctext that they had 
])1 iiined 1 ii'^uig wall the support of 1 urkish 
d( iMsIus He forbadt the Shi is to curse the persons 
uvereneed liy the Sunnis lie was partieulaily 
fond of giving ItiinseK the tilk Wdil (the noble) 
vliuh he eiilunlv ^bd not merit He died, after 
a icigri of i little ovti two ^ earn, in Im capital 
Ki/uin of afropl xy aftei t iking an electuaiv in 
K unsdl'i 986 (Xoi 1=^78) 

J> i b / 1 o ’ ? a p Ji ^ Ridi Ivuli Kh^n, Rai'dat 
al-SaJa-i Rasitp \ ol viii (^no pagination), P 
Horn, 111 (j?uihhi^s th , 1? (i?i Philo/ ^ 11 5^3 

Alalcolm, j/ufoi] if J\ 1 d,<i (J ondon 1829), 

>35 'A/ ' Syke->, ILsf oj Pc? 6 ,a^ 11 253, 

I \ Mailer, /V/ dPa?ii^\\ sq (Cr Huaki ) 
i ISMA'IL 1) '■An. \u [See iun k\i>i \n] 

' ISMA'iL h \it I M), Au l! K \jn\g a Sam am (1 
ptinee (uuii) of Ml wa’ L al-Xahr, who 
1 I the found itions of the powei ot lus dynasty, 
1)01 n in laighlni in shnvwil 231 (28 Apr — 
2t) Aku 840^ fiom 200(874) 10 279 (S92) govei‘ 
nm for lio hiothoi X 01 in P.uhbiri, lie cont - 
nm d to iC'^uU in .ho town c\lii after he be- 
C'mc imn of Ml w ira'’ al-Xahi by tin. death of 
Ins ])iotiui and 11 2S0 (89;) lonfumcd in 

this jrosuion bv the v uiph In the simc year he 
iindcitcmk i eampa ' n as f vr as 1 u iz (the modem 
V.\liyl-\ir, <[ V on([iK i «. d tills tow n md eh inged 
its piiiici])al eliuich into a mos(|ue t hr his sliuggle 
111 Ml will' d-\ihi with the Satti’id '•\mr b 
al-l.ail_Ii see tne latter irtieK , i. 335^' Although 
Tsiiiiil w rs declued to kc dismissed fiotu lus of- 
t'ci b\ the I ahph ul Ins pioviucc granted to 
'\mi, the ( ihph expro''sed hrs sitoiaction to the 
\ietoi a» the les ]t of ihe stuiggk 1 be luiilagc 
of tin Saffinds in Kliui isAn was ilopiited b\ Mu- 
ll iiumad b /lid, piinee of libaiistan Ism ill’s 
i geiienl, Muliammad b liliiin, not onh aie..etiled 
I in diiviiig the enemy out of Khuiasin but eieii 
i tonqucied labiiistln but he ihen Kbellcdagunst 
! his mistci, ulv»pn d the wlritc eoloiir, the eo- 
knn of the rebels igajr-t the le'’’ii unite goicrn- 
' ment ( i abaii, in 2208) ind oeeupied Rai) Is- 
I mad Inei t) ti^o the field in pcoou against the 
, mutinous geneiil, aftei ho defeit. Run aiul Kaz- 
w in weie iiu 01 poi ited in the. Samanid kingdom 
ind Its liontieis thus settled in the west (289 — 

1 902) In 291 (90t ) an inroiu by 1 numeious 
diukish )>ee)ple was rcpin eel with the heip e)f 
lolimtee’s from othe.i Mioliin lointri ^ M abari, 
Ul 2241)) 1 he date ut Isinlh] ^ <’tatli is ^iven as 

ip Safai 295 (2t Xe)\ hoy) In bukhiia, which 
was imde the ( ipital of the Sam mid kingdom by 
him (cf 1 777^0) showig but its 

uillientieitv is not Muiched foi bv inscriptions 
eitlici on the b nkling 01 on the sarcophagus 

35 
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the sanctuary; after HgjJjar’s death, IsmS^ mar- 
ried one of their daughters. In his absence IbrS- 
htm visited his wife but did not find a very 
hospitable reception, when the woman afterwards 
repeated to her husband some words which Ibrg- 
hlm had said, he understood that the latter was 
suggesting he should divorce his wife. He did 
this; afterwards he mained another woman of 
the D^uihum. Ibrahim visited her also and in the 
same allusive fashion gave his approval to the 
new choice. 

Ibrahim and Hadjar, according to Muslim tra- 
dition, are buried in the kt 4 ir of the Holy House, 
a distinction which they share with most of the 
prophets* the prophet belongs to the home of the 
prophets. 

Muslim tradition also knows the story given in 
Genesis xxii. But there are several theologians 
who say, it was not Ishal^ but Isma^il that was 
the dhabih For this view, the sayings of 'Abd 
Allah b. ^Omar, Ibn 'Abbas, al-Sha'bi, Mudjahid, 
etc. are quoted. It is related, for example, that 
'Omar b. 'Abd al-'AzTz asked a Jew convert to 
Islam about this difference of opinion and he ans- 
wered: “The dhfiblh is Isma'il, the Jews know 
this also, but as they are jealous of you, they say 
it was Ishak”. 

Ibrahim is also considered the ancestor of the 
North Arabian tribes. In the native genealogies, 
the Arabs are divided into three groups, al-ba^tda 
(those who have disappeared), al-artba (the indi- 
genous) and al-musta^rtba (the arabicised). Israa'il 
is considered the progenitor of the last group, whose 
ancestor is called 'Adnan The chain between Is- 
ma'il and 'Adnan is given in very divergent forms, 
sometimes m partial agreement with the list in 
Genesis xxv 

Bibliography', The commentaries on the 
passages quoted from the Kurban; Tabari, An- 
naleSy i. 275 sqq, and Ind s. v. , lia'labi, ATjcj 
al-Anbtyd^ (Cairo 1290), p. 69 88 — 90, 

Abu ’1-Fid^^, ed Fleischer, p 192 , Ibn Ku- 
taiba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 18, 30; Dte Chroni- 
ken der Stadt Mekka,^ ed. Wustenfeld, passim 
(A. J. Wensinck.) 

ISMA'IL, formerly a Turkish fortress, now 
the district town in the Russian gouver- 
nement of Bessarabia, on the left bank of 
the Kilia arm of the Danube, between the lakes 
of Jalpuch and Katlabuch, with about 40000 
inhabitants (in 1897 31293) The name Ismdf^il 

(Moldavian Smenl, Smil, or Smell, also Simil) is 
said to be denved from the Slav a snake 
or dragon, the epithet of several Moldavian prin- 
ces; according to a Turkish folk etymology, from 
the alleged conqueror, a Kapudan Isma'il, who 
took the town under Bayazid II m 1484. 

The origin of the town is unknown , It is 
said 10 have been at one time in the hands of 
the Genoese. It only attamed importance under 
the Turks as a fortress to curb the Dudjak Tatars, 
who had been settled there m 1569, and particularly 
as a point (Pappm of the Turks against the advance 
of Russia, owing to its splendid strategic situa- 
tion as the best gate of sortie from the north 
into the Dobruja and the intersection of the roads 
from Galatz, l^otin, Bender and Kilia. After Is- 
ma'fl had been taken by the Russians without a 
blow in 1770 in the First Russo-Turkish War, the 
Turks en^avoured with the help of foreign en- 
gineers to make the town, which was restored to 


them by the peace of KilCiik Kainardjc in 1774, 
the strongest fortress on the left bank of the Da- 
nube, an »army fortress’’ (prdu ^aPasi\ i. e. the 
permanent quarters of large bodies of troops of a 
defensive character. The fortress, thought to be 
impregnable, was taken as early as Dec. ii (22), 
1790 by the Russians under Suvorov in spite Of 
a most valiant defence by the Ser'asker Aidosli 
Mehmed Pasha; in the* three days’ massacre over 
26.000 Turks, including the whole Muslim popu- 
lation, were killed, 9000 taken prisoners and only 
one escaped by swimming the Danube bearing 
the appalling news. This deed of arms, celebrated 
by Byron and Djerzhavin, aroused a tremendous 
sensation in Europe; m Constantinople it resulted 
in a revolution and the execution of the Grand- 
Vizier. 

By the peace of Jassy in 1791 Isma'il was 
restored to the Turks and fortified again by them 
(The splendid stones with the fughra of Selim III, 
testifying to the restoration of the fortress in 
1794 — 5, are in the Odessa Museum). But m 
1809 Isma'il again capitulated to the Russians, 
to whom it remained by the peace of Bucarest m 
1812, whereupon many colonists settled there, 
VIZ Russian fugitives and sectarians, especially Ras- 
kolniki, Rumanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Aime- 
nians, Jews and Gipsies In 1810 General Tutchkov 
founded at a short distance from Isma'il the town 
of Tutchkov, which bears his name and gradually 
expanded to form one town with Isma'il By the 
peace of Pans in 1856, Isma'il after the de- 
molition of its foitifications was added to Mol- 
davia with a portion of Bessarabia and remained 
Rumanian till its capture m the last Russo-Turkish 
War on 14 April 1877, by the Russians, to whom 
It finally passed by the treaty of Berlin. 

Only a few rums of the fortress exist. The town, 
which in spite of many vicissitudes of war (such 
as being plundered by the Cossacks) was at one 
time an important centre for traffic in fish etc , fruit 
and corn and a populous town (always with a very 
mixed population, in contrast to the purely Tatar 
population around), suffered severely through the 
wars and the forcible expatriation of the former 
population of Bessarabia. At the present day its 
commeice is again highly developed in spite of 
the by no means favouiable shipping conditions. 

Bib I iograp hy Ewliya Celebi, Seiyahat na- 
mesi,, Constantinople 1315, v 106, TPrtkk-i 
2»<i ed., Constantinople 1309, iv. 326 
and v. 94 ; Zinkeisen, Geschichie des Osmanischen 
Reiches v. 941 , vi 800 sqq,,, vii. 655 ; A. Zash^uk, 
Bessarabskaya Oblast in Matjertaly dlja geo- 
grafii i statjtstjiki Rossit,, St. Petersburg 1862, 
A Nakko, Tstoria Bessarabii s drewnj eisMhk 
wremjen,, Odessa 1873; N. Orlow, S^turm h- 
matla Suworowym y 17 go godu^ St. Petersburg 
1890; P. N. Batjusfikow, Bessarabia, Istoriles- 
koje opisamye,^ St. Petersburg 1892; Statjist- 
jtceskoje opisantye Bessarabii , , ih Bu^aka. . , , s 
1822 p 0 1828 g, hdaniye Akkermanskago Zemstwa,^ 
Akkerman 1899, Mogiljanskij, Matjerialy dlja 
geografii i statjtstjiki Bessarabii^ Kishinev 1913. 

(Theodor Menzel.) 

1SMA*TL I, founder of the §afawl dy- 
nasty of Persia, born of a family, settled in 
Ardabll [q. v., i. 425 sq.] m Adtarbaidjan since the 
time of the al-Din, who was said to be 

descended from the imSm MQsa al-Ka^im. He was 
the son of the shaikh Gaidar [q. v.] ; after the death 
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of his maternal grandfather, Uzun Hasan (about 
883 = 1478), in the confusion of the anarchy that 
followed, suppoited on the one hand by the fol- 
lowers of his father and on the other by the seven 
Turkish tribes which had taken his side (UstSdjlu, 
Shamlu, Tekkelu, Beharlu, Dhu ’I-Kadr, Kadjar 
and Afshar), Isma^ll collected an aimy of 7,000 
men, who received the name of Kizil-bash [q. v ]. 

In 908 (1502) he was mastei of SjhirwXn, Adhai- 
bai^Sn and "^Irak 'Adjaml and now took the title 
of £^ak (“king”). In 914 (1504) he extended 
his kingdom eastwards as fai as Herat, westwards 
to Diyar Bakr and Baghdad, but the forcible pro- 
pagation of the ^li^a tenets which he conducted in 
the newly won teiritones bi ought him the en- 
mity of his neaiest neighbours on the north and 
west, the Khan of Buldiara, and the Ottoman Sultan, 
both Sunnis 

The foimer, Muhammad Shaibani Khan, who had 
made himself mastei of Tuikistan altei his vic- 
tory ovei Babur [q v.], was defeated neai Merw 
by Isma^ll in a great battle, in which he himself 
was killed (Sha^ban 916 = Dec 1 5 10) This success 
brought Isma*^!! into the possession of the whole 
of Khurasan, but he could not prevent the LVbegs 
from founding an independent kingdom inKhwanzm 
with Khrw\a as its capital He fought with less 
success against the Ottoman Sultan Selim I In 
the plain of Caldiian (east of Lake Urmiya) the 
Persian cavalry gave way before the infantry of 
the Janissaiics suppoited by artillery (2 Radjab 
920 = 23 Aug 1514). Tabriz, Isina^Il’s capital, 
and Mesopotamia and West Armenia as fai as 
Mosul were occupied by the Turks (921 =1515) 
Ismael compensated himself to some extent for 
this loss by the conquest of Georgia, but he sought 
to attain the realisation of his plans of revenge 
against his most dangerous enemy by an alliance 
with European powers. An offer of this kind was 
made him by Chailes V, alter Leo X and Maximilian 
1 had previously in 923 (1517) thought of gaining 
Isma'^Il as an ally against the luiks, but on ac- 
count of the great distance which separated the 
Shah and the Emperor (it took almost six years 
for a letter to leach Charles V from Tsm 5 ‘il), no 
definite agreement was reached 

Isma'il died m 930 (1524) at Ardabll where 
the tombs of the Safawis are. The beautiful and 
valuable MSS on the history of the .Sufi family 
now in the Imperial Libraiy at Petrograd came 
fiom the libiary attached to the tom!) of Shah 
Safi. Ismahl lestored the Peisian kingdom and 
his dynasty ruled till its ovei throw by the Afghans 
over two centuries latei 

B tb ho gt ap h\ Khwandamii , Habib al~ 
Styar^ 111., Pt. 4, p. 23 sqq.\ Le P Raphael du 
Mans, Lstat df la Perse cn j66o (Pans 1890), I 
p. 263 — 276; P Horn, m Grundr dcr tian. 
Phtlol.^ 11 579—582, Malcolm, The History of 
Persia^ 1. 320— 8 , Dubeux, La Perse{?zx\^ 1841)1 
P- 353 P History of Persia 

(London 1915), 1. 241 sqq.^ A Muller, Der 

Islam etc, n 348 — 354, 357 — 3 ^®* 

(Ci IIUARl ) 

ISMAlL II, Safawi pf Persia, son and 
successor of Sil ah T a h m Jl s p 1 Aftei the lat- 
ter’s death on 15 Safar 984 (14 May 1576) his son 
Haidar Mirza with the suppoit of the luikish tribe 
of the Ustfldjlu sought to usurp the throne, but on the 
day after his accession ho^was seized mtheharam 
on the information of his sistei Peri-lOiSnum and 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 


murdered during a rising in which the Ustadjlu 
and Afghar fought the Kizil-bash. IsmS^l, to whom 
his father had refused the rank of wait '^ahd 
(heii-apparent), as he knew him to be cruel and 
hard-heaited, had been a prisoner for nineteen 
and a half years m the fortress of Kahkaha ^ But 
he was i el eased by the Kizil-bSsh and proclaimed 
^ 5 h on 27tb Djumada 984 (22 Aug 1576). A 
greedy and covetous man, he filled his treasury 
with all the gifts offered him without offering 
anything in compensation. He also neglected to 
visit his aged mothei who had retired to the 
mosque of Shah ‘^Abd al-'^Azlm. Pie thus made 
himself hated by all his subjects The princes of 
the ruling house were put to death by him in 
985 (1577) under the pretext that they had 
planned a iismg with the support of Turkish 
dervishes He forbade the ^^iSs to curse the persons 
reverenced by the Sunnis He was particularly 
fond of giving himself the title ^Adtl (the noble), 
which he ceitainly ^id not merit Pie died, after 
a leign of a little over two years, in his capital 
KazwTn of apoplexy aftei taking an electuary m 
Ramadan 9S6 (Nov. 1578) 

Bibliography Rida Kuli Khan, Rawdat 
al-Snfd-t Naurl^ Vol viii (no pagination), P. 
Horn, in Gr uiidrtss der iran Phtlol^ 11 5^31 
Malcolm, History of Persia (London 1829), 11. 
2f'^S sqq , P M Sykes, ///jA of Persia^ 11 253, 

A Muller, Der Islarn^ 11. 361 sq (Cl Huart ) 
ISMATL b '•Apbad [See IRN ^^abbau] 
ISMATLb Ahmad, AbU IbrahIm, a SSmanid 
prince (amir) of Ma war a’ al-Nahr, who 
laid the Inundations of the power of his dynasty, 
boin in Faighan.a m Sfiawwal 234 (2S Apr, — 
26 May 849)', horn 260(874) to 279 (S92) gover- 
nor for Ins biothei Nasi in Bukhara, he conti- 
nued to reside in this town even after he be- 
came amli of Ma wara" al-Nahi by the death of 
his biothei and in 280 (893) was confirmed in 
this position by the caliph In the same year he 
undeitook a campaign as far as TarSz (the modem 
Awbya-Ata, q v ), conquered this towm and changed 
Its pimcipal chuich into a mosque. On his struggle 
in Ma w^ard' al-Nahr with the Saffarid ^Amr b 
al-LaitJi see the lattei article, 1. 335 ^* Although 
i Isma^^il was declared to be dismissed from his of- 
fice by the Caliph and his province granted to 
L\mr, the Caliph expressed his satisfaction to the 
victor at the result of the struggle. The heritage 
of the SafTduds m Khurasan was disputed by Mu- 
hammad b Zaid, piince of labanstan. Ismail s 
geneial, Muhammad b Harun, not only 'succeeded 
in driving the enemy out of Khuiasan but even 
conquered Tabaristan , but he then icbelled against 
his master, adopted the white colour, the co- 
lour of the rebels against the legitimate govern- 
ment (Tabari, ni 2208) and occupied Raiy , Is- 
ma*"!! had to take the field m person against the 
mutinous geneial, attei his defeat, Raiy and Kaz- 
Avin \veie incorpoiated m the Samamd kingdom 
and Its frontiers thus settled in the west (289 = 
902) In 291 (904) an inroad by a numerous 
Turkish people was repuLed with the help 
volunteers from other Muslim countries (labari, 
111 2249) The date of Isma'^iPs death is given as 
14 Safar 295 (24 Nov 907). In Bukhara, which 
was made the capital of the Sfimanid kingdom by 
him (cf, i, 777 ^)-i tomb is still shown, but its 
authenticity is not vouched for by inscnpt*~ 
either on the building or on the sarcophagus. 
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Bibliography KarshakhI, ed. Schefer, p. 
75 Mukhond, Htstoire des Samamdes^ texte 
persaii etc par M. Defremery (Pans 1 845), p 
6 $q ^ 1 1 7 jy ) , W Barthold , Turkestan tv 
epokpu ntongoV skago na^estviya^ 11. 230 sq 

(W Barthold) 

ISMA^IL 13 Bulbul, Abu’l-Sakk, viziei of 
al-Mu^tamid In 265 (878 — 9) Abu ’PSakr was 
appointed vizier, but the leal rulci was al-Muwaf- 
fak, the Caliph’s brolhei. At the beginning of 
Safai 278 (May 891) a rumour gained cuuency 
that al-MuwafTak, who was then very ill, had died 
m Baghdad His son Abu’l-'^ Abbas, the future ca- 
liph al-Mu'^tadid, had also a stiong following among 
the population of the capital and, when Abii’I- 
Sakr had the Caliph brought wuth his family from 
al-Mad 5 ^m to Baghdad and placed them in his 
own palace and not in that of al-Muwailak, the 
adherents of Abu ' 1 -^Abbas believed that Abu 
’ 1 -Sakr was going to take the side of the weak 
and insignificant Caliph, and foicibly libeiatcd Abu 
’1-"^ Abbas, who had been impiisoned in 275 (889) 
for disobedience to his fathei But when they 
learned that al-Miiwaffak was still alive, Abu 
’l-Sa^r was abandoned ])y man) of his followers 
and had to take lefuge wath al-Miiwattak, while 
his house was plundered After the death of al- 
Muwaftak m bafar, Abu ’ 1 -vSiki was ariestcd how- 
ever and all his houses given in er to be plundeied. 

Bibliography labail, lu sec index, Ibn 
al-ALhir (ed. Tornberg), vii 227, 294, 306 , 

Ibn al-'l iktaka, al-FaUu t (ed Derenbourg), p 
344 — 347 5 Mashidi, Aliiiudj (ed Pans’), viii 
105 sqq 21 1, 258 sqq , Weil, Gesch do Cha- 
hfen^ 11 47C ^q, (K V Zi r fekstli-n ) 

ISMAlL B At -Kasim [See Abu h -‘^Ai ahiya ] 
ISMA^IL B NUh, AbIj Ibrahim al-Muntasir, 
a bam an id, after the fall of his dynasty in 389 
(999) was carried a prisoner to Lzgend in Fai- 
ghana, he succeeded m escaping fiom there in 
disguise and for several >eais contested the rule 
of Ma wara^ al-Kahr with the Turkish conquerors 
After his last defeat, he fled with only eight fol- 
lowers acioss the Oxus and was murdered in RabP 
I or RabP II 395 (16 Dee 1004 — 12 Febr 
1005) by the leader of an Arab tribe at Merv 
Cf the collection of the original sources in W 
Barthold, Twkestan v epokhu niongoV skago nashest- 
viya^ ii_ 282 uj (W Bartiioid) j 

ISMA'^IL 33 Sharif, MUl\y, Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, second of the dynasty of ^Alawi or hilali 
Sharifs, also called Hasan! [q v. for the genealogy 
of these Sharifs] 

On the death of Sultan Mulay al-RashId, the 
empire of Morocco was divided. Mulay Isniahl, 
governor of Mekincs and brothci of the deceased 
sultan, was pioclaimed sultan in this town. He 
advanced at once on the capital Fas, which had 
declared against him and seized it He was pio- 
claimed there on ii JJhii ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1082 (Apr. 
14, 1672), being then 26 yeais of age. 

But three rivals, his brother Mulay al-Harrani 
in Tafilalt, his nephew Ahmad b Mahraz, pro- 
claimed in Moiocco and in SUs, and thirdly the 
guerilla chief al-Khi<Jr Ghilan in the northwest, 
took the field against him. Ihey were suppoUed 
by the Turks of the Regency of Algiers who feared 
the establishment of a solid power in the west 
of the Maghnb and endeavoured to make trouble 
there. Mulay IsmS^^il at fiist drove his nephew 
Ahmad b. Mahraz out of the town of Moiocco, 


defeated Ghilan m the noith of Fas and had him 
put to death But Ahmad b. Mahraz once moie 
raised the lands of the south and the Atlas, To 
obtain peace Ismahl had to recognise his nephew 
as Amir of the lands south of the Atlas and his 
brother al-IIaiiani as Amir of TSfilalt, 

These civil wais, which had lasted five yeais, 
had hardly teiminated when a descendant of the 
Maiabouls of Dila, Muhammad al-Hafljdj al-Dila'’i, 
also supported by the Turks ot Algiers , fo- 
mented a teinble lebelhon m the country of 
Tadla and the provinces of western Morocco. But 
his Bciber troops could not withstand IsmS,*-!!^ 
disciplined tioops, especially his aitillery Mul 5 y 
Isma'^il, being victorious, teriorised the people to 
keep them quiet, more than ten thousand weie 
bcheadrd, thousands of prisoners of wai along 
with Chiistian slaves had to help to build the 
palace of Mckines, which the Sultan made his mi- 
litaiy capital At the same time the plague earned 
off thousands of victims (1090 — 1679) m the 
regions of the Ghaib and the Rif 

The vigoioiis icpressioii of the Berbei levolts 
and the epidemic afforded Mrday Isma^^il a certain 
lespitc He took advantage of it to raise a pio- 
fessional aimy He enlisted former negro slaves 
gave them wives, allotted estates to them, trained 
them m the use of arms, and made of them 
the famous Black Guaid of the 'Abld-Bukharl 
wdiich was to assiuc him supremacy over all 
Morocco 

At the same time, nominally to favoui the m- 
liansigcant icligious party, but in reality to watch 
the dealings of the Tuiks and Euiopeans in the 
seapoits, and to coimleiact the influence of the 
corsairs, he oiganised the corps of the 
or “volunteeis of tlie faith’' The latter corps, the 
cadie of which w'as formed by sevcial hundred care- 
fully selected 'Alud, waged an unceasing nrcgulai 
warfaie against the Furopean possessions. They took 
1 a Munoia (al-MabnQra), the modern al Mahdiya, 
by sui prise fiom the Siianiaids. Mulay IsinTil col- 
lected ovei 100 pieces ol aitilleiy there (1681). 
Ihey haiasscd the English at Tangieis and the 
litter evacuated the towm after blowing up the 
mole and the foitifications (1684) (cf Davis, The 
History of the Second Queen''': Royal Regiment^ 
1, London, 1883, p Ii8 sy^/ ) Earache also 
w'as forced to succumb to the blow^s of the "vo- 
liinteeis of the faith” in 1689, Azila m 1691 But 
all attempts against Mllla and Ceuta failed It 
was in vain that Muldy Ismahl endeavoured to 
get Louis XIV to aid him against Spam. Fiench 
commerce had to suffer foi some time as a result 

But the Peace of Ryswick in 1697 laised con- 
sider.aidy Louis XIV’s prestige above his enemies. 
Millay Isma'il then sought his alliance against the 
Turks of Algieis wdio were mixed up m all the 
plots made in the Atlas against the Sharifs of 
Fas. An entente between France, the Bey of Tunis 
and the Sultan of Fas was then concluded The 
lattei even tried to cement it by a matrimonial 
alliance and demanded the hand of the Princess 
de Conti (cf. Plantet, Mouley Imiail et la Pun- 
ce^se de Conli^ Pans, 1893) In spite of the 
failure of the latter plan, the entente secured 
to France great commercial benefits at Salfi, 
TetwSn and Safi, Frenchmen superintended the 
building of the palaces, roads, and forts of the 
Sultan and sometimes (like Pillet) accompanied 
his artillery. -On his part, the Sul^Sn organised 
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jveral expeditions against the Turks with the 
sip of France, whose merchants supplied him 
ith arms and munitions But the slowness of 
le Moroccan armies did not enable IsmS'il to 
‘ap the advantages expected. He even allowed 
Ls ally, the Bey of Tunis, to be defeated near 
onstantmc, which enabled the Turks of Algieis 
> come to fight the Moroccans in the west 
I full strength in 1701 and to diive them 
ack 

The expeditions of Mulay Ismabl against the 
urks, in spite of their relative lack of success, 
labled him to pacify his fiontiers wheie he built 
r lenovated the fortifications He built the fort 
f Reggada in the mountain of the Banu Ya'Ia 
Dmmanding the high valley of the Wed Sharef 
nd the lands of the Arab tubes of the High Pla- 
*aus He built the fort of ^Ayun Sidi Malluk 
1 the plain of Angad and that of Salwan in the 
ind of the Trifa ITe thus closed the exits on his 
orth-east frontier. Forts built in the lands of each 
ibe kept the country quiet, especially the Mara- 
outs, the natural allies of the Turks, whose pii- 
ileges weie tending to pass into the hands of 
le Sharlfs. The latter giadually took ovei the di- 
2ction of the leligious elements, which were or- 
anised into brotherhoods Isma'^il completed his 
^stem of domination by the creation of military 
ones. Taza, notably, had its walls rebuilt. Ihis 
Dwn became the headquarters of the eastern maich 
L gaiiison of 2500 ^Abid seemed the passage 
om western to eastern Morocco by the pass of 
'aza It also had to keep in control the Berbers 
f the Kif m the north of this ravine, and the 
Berbers of the middle Atlas in the south 
For this organisation and these works, Isma'il 
aised his revenues fi om a monopoly of the com- 
lerce at his ports and fiom continual laids on 
be tribes of doubtful loyalty The monopoly besides 
lling his tieasury enabled him also to pievent 
ontraband traffic in hoises and arms 
But hardly had the Sultan, after reigning 50 
ears succeeded m imposing, cither by skill 01 
erroi, peace within his teiiitory than the n values 
if his sons bi ought his hopes to nought. He had 
entred all his policy on the struggle against the 
auks of Algieis He could not lealisc his dieam. 
le died on 27 Radjab 1139 (March 30 1 727) 
list when the dissensions that were breaking up 
he Regency of Algieis might have secured his 
uccess He was succeeded by his son Malay Ahmad 
d-Dhahabi 

Bib Itography al-Kadin, Na^i al-Ma- 
tJuini^ Fas, 1309, passim, al-Wafrani, Nuzhat al^ 
Hadl^ ed Iloudas, Pans, i888 — 9, text p.308 — 9, 
trans p. 504 sqq. , al-Ziyani al- Tardjtiman , 
ed. Houdas, pp. 24 — 55, al-Salawi, Kiiab 
al-Isitks'if^ Cairo, 1312, iv. 31 — 50, Moueite, 
Ilistotre des Conquestes de Mo u ley Aichy cl dc 
Mouley Ismail son fr^re^ Pans, 1683, h. dc 
Meneges, llistoria de Tangere^ Lisbon, 1732, 
p. 277 sqq.^ Seian de la Tour, /list de Mouley 
Mahomet^ fils do. M Ismael^ Geneva, 1794, 
Pidoux de Saint Olon, hstat de Vetnpiie de 
Marocy Pans, 1695, p 60 — 74 and passim^ 
AbQ Ras, Voyages exit aordinaires^iXdA, 

Alger, 1885, p 1 19 sq ^ 124 sqq.^ Ch6nier, 
Recherches htslo? iques ^ur les Maures (Paris 
1787), 111. 362 — 422; Godait, Description et 
Htstoire du Maroc^ Pans, i860, p. 510 sqq \ 
Merciei, /A?/*, dc PAfiique Septentrionale^ ui. 


273 sqq.'^ Cour, Elabhssement des Dynasties des 
Chmfs^ Pans, 1904, pp. 193 — 218 

(A Cour.) 

ISMAlL ^ASIM EFENDI [See Celrbizade.] 
ISMATL IJAKl^I, Shaii^ IsmA^Il Hak^I al- 
Brusewi or al-0skUdArI, a celebrated Otto- 
man scholar and poet and one of the most 
prolific of mystical writers Bom in 1063 (1652 — 3 ) 
in Aidos in Rumelia, to which his father had 
retired aftei the great fire m Constantinople, he 
had at quite an eaily age the benefit of instiuc- 
tion by the J^elvveti Shaikh Fazli ll 5 hi 
In Adnanoplc he was initiated into the higher 
blanches of knowledge and Djelwetl mysticism 
At the age of 20 he began his fruitful activity as 
an author in Biusa. On account of some of his 
mystical tracts he was banished at the instigation 
of the hilama to Rodosto The impulse to wan- 
dei peculiar to many members of Muhammadan 
ordeis never allowed him to settle permanently 
anywheie, especially as he had not unfrequently 
to suflei from the fanaticism <if the *^ulama After 
a two years’ pilgiimage to Mecca and long stays 
m l)skub, Damascus and Scutari he finally settled 
in Brusa, wheie he built a mosque and monastery 
m 1135 and died in 1137 (1724 — 5) The date 
1127 also given is m contradiction to the date of 
composition of scveial works 

IlakkI composed over a hundred theological 
works and mystical tieatises, which still enjoy 
considerable esteem and some of which arc 
punted The best aie Ru/i al-Baylin (Bulak 
1276 = 1859 — Go in four volur'-cs), a cclebiated 
( oinmentary on the Kur'an , Kuh al-AfalAnaivi^ 
a commentary on Djalal al-Din Rumi, and larah 
al-Ruh (Delight of the Soul), a commencary 
on the Muhammadlyt ol Yazidji Oghlu Mehmed 
b Salih b Katib, Bulak 1 252 and 1258, Constan- 
tinople (lithography) 1258 Ihe following are also 
often mentioned Shark al-arba^'m hadith^ Constan- 
tinople 1253, ed by Molla ‘^Ali al-IIafiz , Ktt&b 
Hudjdjat al-Bcligha and Rcdihat ^Atn alHayat 
(1291), Tuhfc-i Jsm'd'iliye ( 1 292 ) , _ Shm h aR 
Kaba'if^ 1257(1841), Spaih Shi'^db aRlman^ 1305, 
finally a commentaiy on \\\q. Pand-nama of ^Atn'i. 

B 1 1 1 1 o g > a y hy M Nadji, (1308), p. 

58 — 9, Sarny, al-A'lam^w 95o,Hammei- 

Purgstall, GtSih dci Osmantschen Dichtknnst^ 
IV 135—137, hlugel. Die aiab^pcrs n iiul. 
Ilandsihr, . zu Wien^ 111 143, 1 50 sq 478 — 
482 _ (Theodor Mlnzel ) 

ISMATL H AKKI, an modern T u 1 k 1 s h m an 
of letters and literary historian, editor of 
the periodical MiUcb^ a moderate follower of the 
old Asiatic school and a foimci officci of artilleiy. 
Besides a few poems, tales, translations, and articles 
in pciiodicals, a senes of treatises on literaiy history 
have been written by him. 

In 1308 (1890 — 91) appealed his collection of 
poems Sezoda-i Kkazjn yaQwd Tehassto (Autumn 
Love or. Repentance too Late) Two Milli stones 
wiitten undei French influence Jhi Jlaklkat (Two 
Truths) published m 7 of the Arakel kttab 
kjianest d;eb romanlai y^ 1311 (1893 — 94). In the 
periodical Mekteb appeared his translation of Octave 
Fenillet’s Roman cTun jeunc hotnnu pauvre under 
the title 'lah^siz He tianslated Lamartine’s Ra- 
phael and Graztella, His literary studies are more 
important, as there is by no means a superfluity 
of such works in Ottoman literature. In tile four 
volumes of his On dordtindji ^ap'in Turk Muhat- 
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rirhri (The Turkish writeis of the xiv^k century), 
1308 — 131X (1890 — 3), he deals with Ahmed 

Midhat Efendi, Ekrem Bey, ]iie>\det Pasha and 
Shams al-Din Sarny Bey. Of hi^Mu^anr 
mtz (Oui contemporary Poets) only the first part 
appeared in 1311 (1S93), which gives specimens 
of Nabi-z.lde Nazim Bey, 'Ah Riihi Bey, EmTi 
Humayi Bey and Mu'^allim Efendi. Ilis 

^Othj?ia}ilt Meihahh-i Udebast (The most famous 
Ottoman Aiithois) stopped after the first volume 
also. Mtdallim 1311 His MuntaViabat-i 

Teiadjttn-i Me^^hahtr was not completed Hakki 

also wrote on Mir 'All Shii and the Caghatai 
poets In 1907 he published a ver) poor history 
of Russia to the time of Paul I from a hiench 
source ‘^Records of the North 01 the History of 
Russia”. 

Btbhography Besides his own woiks ste 

a few cuisoiy notes in Horn, Tmlisiln Mo~ 

derne^ p 51, and Gordlewski, Ocet kt po no 7 voi 

osmanktH Moscow 1912, vi 71,116 

(Thfodok Menzei .) 

ISM A'lL PASHA , Khedive of Egypt 
(1863 — 1879), second son of Ibrahim Pasha [q v], 
born in 1830, he was educated in Pans, and was 
employed by his uncle, ba'id Pasha [q v] in va- 
rious diplomatic missions, to the Pope, Napoleon 
III and the Sultan of Turkey In 1861 he sup- 
pressed an insurrection in the Sudan, and twp 
years later succeeded hi^ uncle as wall of Egypt, 
he was the first of the descendants of Muhammad 
*^AlI [q. V.] to be styled Khedive, a title bestowed 
upon him id 1867, by Sultan 'Abd al-'Azl? [q v ], 
whom he had gratified in the previous year by 
increasing the tribute paid to Tuikey from £ 376,000 
to £ 720,000, obtaining m return permission to 
change the law of succession to cliiect descent 
from father to son, mstc ’d of to the eldest male 
of the family, according to the Turkish custom. 
In 1873, another firman from the Sultan made 
the Khedive in many respects an independent so- 
vereign. 

IsmS'll was a man of large ideas, with exten- 
sive schemes for reform , he remodelled the customs 
system, and established a post office, introduced 
gas and water and other improvements into Cano, 
Alexandria and Suez, created the sugar industry 
and otherwise stimulated commerci.il progicss, by 
extending railway and telegraph lines, building 
docks and harbours, and digging canals foi irri- 
gation purposes. He encouraged education, esta- 
blished the first schools in Egypt for girls the 
polytechnic school for the training of military of- 
ficers and the medical college, on his accession 
there w^’ere only 185 public schools, but during his 
reign the number rose to 4,817 In 1869, he 
opened the Suez Canal, with great pomp and magni- 
ficence, in the presence of the Emperor of Austria, 
the Empress Eug6nie and other princes , and 
availed himself of this occasion to take rank among 
European sovereigns In 1875, place of the 
old system of consular jurisdiction in civil cases, 
he established the Mixed Tnbunals. 

He endeavoured also to develop the Sudan on 
the same lines as Egypt, and to suppiess the slave 
trade there. In 1865 he had obtained from the 
Sultan of Turkey a firman assigning to him the 
administration of SuwSkin and Massaw’a*^, and sub- 
sequently ( 1^0 — r875 ) extended his authority 
over the coast of the Red Sea from Suez to Cape 
Guardafui. In 1874 he sent an expedition to Dar 


Ffir [q. V.], defeated the forces of the slave-trader, 
Zubair Pa§ha [q. v.], and annexed this country, 
but fuithei progress eastwards was checked by 
the lesistancc of the Abyssinians. 

But these various schemes for the aggrandise- 
ment of Egypt weie costly, and the Khedive had 
boil owed and squandered money recklessly, both 
for public pui-poses and personal ostenstation, so 
lhal by 1876 the debt of Egypt to foieign finan- 
ciers had iisen lo ncaily one bundled million 
pounds, and the countiy was so impoverished that 
Its oidinory resouices were no longer sufficient for 
the most urgent needs of the administration. Being 
no longer able to laise loans in the European 
market, on Apiil 8, 1876, he suspended payment 
of his Tieasuiy bills The Eiiiopean powers inter- 
vened on behalf of the bondholders and instituted 
a Commission of the Public Debt, and established 
the Dual Conti ol, in accoi dance with w'hich an 
English official was appointed Controller-General 
of the levenue and a Fiench official Controller- 
General of tht expciulituie of the country. A Com- 
mission of Inquiiy m 1878 led to the vast landed 
property of the Khedive being placed under a 
similai contiol, and IsmaSl accepted a constitu- 
tional ministiy, including English and liench 
ministers, iindei the piesidcncy of Nubar Pa^a 
[q v.], but in Februaiy 1879 Isma'^il dismissed 
him, oil the occasion of a military disttubance 
headed by 'Arab! Pasha [q v ], and two months 
later dismissed his Europcaq miniatcrs also, and 
icsisted the demand of th6 Governments of England 
and Franci that the British and French minis- 
ters should 1)0 leinstated On June 26, 1879, he 
was deposed, .and foui da>s later he left Cairo 
for Naples, where the King of Italy had placed 
a residence at his disposal, latei, he went to Con- 
stantinople, where ho died Maich 2, 1895 

Bthliogi aphy N. Roncbetti, L'Egypte ct 
ses piog/cs som (Maiseilles, 1868); 

V. E Doi, L\n^fn(ctton ptibhque c?i hgypte 
(Pans, 1872), Edwin de Icon, The Khedive's 
FgvJ)t (London, 1877), [P Van Beminclen], 
VEgvpfe ct rjutiopc^ pa) uii ancten juge )Jiixte 
(Leiden, 1882), R Buchta, De) Sudan untei 
agyptischc) Hoischaft (Leipzig, 1888), D A. 
Cameron, Ee^ypt in the Nineteenth Centiny 
(London, 1898) J. C. McCoan, Egypt undo 
Ju)iatl (l.ondon, 1899), J. Charles-Roux, Plsthme 
ct le Caiial dii Suez (Pans, 1901), L Brehiei, 
Khg)pte de jy 8 () a igoo (Pans, 1901), E. 
Dicey, The Story of the Khedivate (London, 
1902), C de Ficyunet, La Question dLigyptc 
(Pans, 1905), Sii A Colvin, The Making oj 
Modtrn I "yft (London 1906), Earl of Cromci, 
Modern Lgypt (London 1808), B. E hannan, 
Kgypt and its (New York, 1909) , Djirdji 

Zaidan, TaiTidjiin Mashahl) 2’^d ed , 

(Cairo, 1910), i 35 — 48, Hermann Winterer, 
Agypten (Berlin, 1915), A Masenclever, Gesch 
u\g) ptens i))i jg yahrhundei t iyg 8 — igi t (Halle 
a S. 1917), Ch. IV See also Ibrahim Hilmy, 
7 he Ltiei ature of Egypt and the Soudan (Lon- 
don 1886— -88), 1. 326-7 (s. V. Ismail). 

(T. W Arnold.) 

ISMaTL pasha, called NisjhlXnjqjI, Grand 
Vizier of the Turkish Sultan Sulaiman 
II, a native of Ayagh in the province of Angora. 
After fiist of all filling the office of a cojeadar (mantle- 
bearer) to the Sultan he was le tired with the rank 
of Beylerbey of Rumili. In 1089 (1678) he entered 
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the office of tughra-yvxxttxs a^d on the outbreak 
of unrest in the reign of Sultan Muhammad IV 
received the lank of a vizier (1098 = 1687). 
After the assassination of Siyawush Pasha in 
the icbellion of the Janissaiies, which took 
place on the accession of SulaimSn II to the 
throne, jhe was appointed Grand Vizier, but dis- 
missed after holding the office for 69 days (i 
Radjab 1099 = May 2 1688), imprisoned in 

the citadel of Kawala and soon afterwards ba- 
nished to Rhodes Prosecuted by the hens of 
Zain al-^Abidm Pasha, Beyleibey of Rumilu who 
had been unjustly executed by his orders, he was 
beheaded in accoidance with the jns talioms by 
Older of the Giand Viziei Kopiulu Mustafa Pasha 
at the age of over 70 in Radjab iioi = April 
1690 Although of a mild tcmpei ament in his 
youth he grew tyrannical and ciuel in the exercise 
of power Instead of taking supreme command of 
the troops himself, he chose quite incompetent 
people as gcneials like the lebels Vegen ^OtJiman 
l\isha. 

B I b 1 1 a p h y SaniT-bcy, Kdinus 

11. 948, ^Othman-zade Ahmed iVib, Iladilat 
al- IVziza) p 1 1 3 , Rashid, 7V; jM, h. 39, i i 9 , 
V Hammer, GiSi/i dcs os/na/t Ketches^ vi 506, 

509 SQ ^ 553 Hu\rt) 

ISMA^IL AL-SHAHID, MawlAnA, was born on 
the 28^1 ^awwal 1196 (1781) m a icnowncd Dihli 
family which traces its pedigiee to the Caliph ‘'Umar 
He was the only son of Mawlana ^Abd al-Ghani 
and nephew of the illustrious Mawlana Sliah ‘^Abd 
al-'Aziz (d 1239=1823) While a njeic boy he 
lost his fathei and was bi ought up as an adopted 
son under the care of his uncle Mavlana 'Abd 
al-Kadii (d X242 = 1826) In childhood he was 
very inattentive and fond of swimming in the 
Janma, but as he had a retentive mcmoiy and 
d shaip intellect, in time he became a learned 
man He was shocked at the gioss ihi}l (idola- 
trous tendency) w^hich then prevailed amongst the 
Muslims of India He preached the doctiines of 
Islam against all opposition. It was at this time 
that he came in contact with al-Saiyid Ahmad al- 
Miidjaddid dhe religious sanctity of the Saiyid 
won his admiration and he became his disciple 
and was his constant companion thioughout his 
life. In 1236 (1820) they made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, w'hcnce they proceeded to Constantinople 
Theie tlie Hadjdji^* were leceived with maiked ion - 
sideiation Six years latei they ictuined to Dihli 
and began to deliver religious lectures with le- 
doubled energy. Many people weie reclaimed fiom 
the darkness of ignorance to which they had been 
reduced owing to the indolence of the piofcssional 
Mullas. Mawlana Isma'^il’s rapid success excited the 
envy of the Mullas wdio afraid of being discre- 
dited with the public tried to Ic^wer him in their 
estimation by severe ciiticism and malicious cen- 
sures But truth triumphed and they were all silen- 
ced. In 1243 (1S27) Mawlana Isma'il, with his 
religious guide, proceeded to Peshawar and de- 
clared a religious war against the Sikhs They 
w^ere joined by large numbers of people and suc- 
ceeded in estabhshnig their authoiity at Pesha- 
war. But owing to some innovations upon the 
usages of the Afghans, their authority was over- 
thrown. They had to fly across the Indus but fell 
in with a Sikh detachment; a. skirmish took place 
in which Isma^rl with his spiritual guide met with 
his death in 1247 (13^1). 


He is the author of the follo^^ing worl 
i) Risalat U\Ul al-Fikh^ a treatise on the prin 
pies of Muhammadan law according to the Han 
school, printed, Dilill A. H. 13 1 1. 2) Mart^Oi 
Imaviat^ a Persian tieatisr on the problem of I 
imSmat 3) Takwiyat aBlman^ an Urdu treat 
on theology, printed 1293, translated into Engl 
by Mil Shahamat ‘^All (v Journ, Roy, As. Si 
xiii ) 4 ) Strut ai-Mustakim.^ a treatise m P 

Sian on the Islamic doctiines, on its contents 
yotn n of the As Soc of Bengal f\ (1832)479^1 
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Nubala\ p 416, Sir Saiyid Ahmad, Athar 

Sana did ^ 11 9^, and foitr/j. Roy. As. Soc x 

1^10 sqg ^ (M. Hidayet Hosain ) 

ISMATLIYA, a ^11*^ a sect, so called becai 
it stopped the senes of Imams at Isma^'il, eld 
son of DjaTai al-Sadik fq v ], the sixth imam, 
that Isniabl to them was the seventh , his fatl 
had at fiist nominated as his successor, I 
having learned of his mdest son’s intemperan 
he changed his decision and declared Musa, 
second son, as his successoi The Isma‘^iliya lefui 
to admit this alteration, claiming that the ima 
being infallible, could not have piejudiced hi 
self by drinking wine and that it was i 
permitted to God to change His opinion, cc 
trary to what Dja^far had stated. Ismabl died li 
ycais befoic his father at Medina in 143 (76O) 
and was buried in the cemetery of Baki*^ 
(diarkad In spite of the piecaiitions taken by t 
father to have the death of his son confirmed 
numerous witnesses, liis partisans would not adn 
Ins decease, claiming thot he was still aln e fi 
years aftci his father’s death and that he was sei 
in the market at Basia, wdicre he cured a 'pai 
l>tic by taking his hand The sons of Isma^^il, i 
volved in the political peisecutions of w'hich t 
‘^Alids weie victims, leP Medina, Muhammad, t 
cider, went to hide in the district of Damawar 
neai Raiy, his descendants concealed themselves 
Khurlsan, then in the Kandahar region and r 
giated to India, where they still exist at the p 
sent day ^Ali, Ins bi other, set out for Syria a 
the Maghiib From their places of letreat, t 
descendants of Isma^il sent out missionaries {d 
q V , plur diFat') to tia\erse the Muslim wo 
and theie pi each the doctiine known as that 
the esoterics (Batinlya), w^hose starting point v 
the allegorical exposition of the Kurban One 
thci>e missionaiies was Maimun, called al-Kadd 
‘‘the oculist”, whose son ^Abd Allah [q v. 1 5 
became chief of the branch of the Karmatu 
[q V ] With the assistance of a rich Peisu 
Muhammad b ilusain, called Zaidan, who h 
read in the stars that the Iranians were going 
regain the empire {^Fihnst.^ p 188, O. Loth, 
Alot gtrilandischc dot ^K.hutigcn.^ p 307 . M Ama 
Scoria del Mustiltnam di Suilia.^ p. 1 14), he ma 
them adopt his system, at once religious a 
social. At the end of the third centuiy A. 
^Ubaid Allah b Muhammad al-Mahdi, recognis 
as imam by the Beibers of the tribe of KetSi 
[q V ], founded in Tunisia the empire of t 
Fatimids [q. v ] or ‘^Ubaidis, soon aftei wards extend 
to Egypt. 

Isma’^iliya of Persia. Hasan b. Sabb 
[q.v.] was born in Raiy and was there instruct 
in the doctune of the BStiniya; to peiTect hi 
self lit it, he went to Egypt in the caliphate 

al-Muslansir in 471 (1078 — 1079); a stay 
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a year and a half theie, he was expelled and 
returned to Persia to act as a missionary and 
surreptitiously introduced himself into the fortress 
of Alamut [q. v.], where he had already numerous 
partisans (6 Radjab 48jk= Sept. 4 1090). Taking 
this castle as a base, he made raids in all di- 
rections with his disciples, taking the existing 
foi tresses by surprise and building new ones 
It is said that he made beautiful gardens m 
which the [q^v.], initiates of the first degree, 

cnjo)ed in anticipation the delights of Paiadisc, 
but it is more probable that this paradise was 
purely imagmaiy and was a result of the hallu- 
cinations caused by taking [see the aiticle 

assassins] 

Thinking this a dangcious establishment, the 
Saldjuk Sultan Malik-^ah ordered the Amii Ais- 
Idn-Tash to attack ifasan b Sabbah (485 = 1092) 
He laid siege to Alamut but was completely 
routed in a nocturnal sortie by the garrison In 
the same jeai another centre of Isma^ili piopo- 
ganda, the fortress of Dere, was besieged m vain 
by another lieutenant of the bultan, Kizil S.liyglr 
The death of Malik-^ah put an end to these at- 
tempts of repression hoity da>s previously the 
assassination of the vizier Isi/lin al-Mulk by a 
named Zahir Arrani, had been the first of 
these mjsterious executions which w^eic to plunge 
the Muslim world in terror Two of the disciples 
of the master, the rahs Mu/affar and Kiya Buzurg- 
Umld [see bizurgummId), seized respectively the 
fortress of Gird-kuh and Lemser (Lonbeser, Ilam- 
dallah Mustawfi, Nitzhat al-KulTih^ p 61) (495 = 
1 102) Sultan Muhammad sent against the Isma'^iUja 
NizSm al-Din Ahmad, who for seven yeais ra- 
vaged the country round Alamut, and next the 
Atabeg Nushtigm bhir-gri, who was about to take 
Lemsei and Alamnt at the end of the ycai 511 
(April 1118), when the Sultan’s death inteiruptcd 
the campaign Sandjar, teirified by the sight of a 
dagger which a fida^t had plunged in the ground 
in front of his thionc, made peace with the Is- 
ma^iliya. 

Hasan dying on 26 Rabi' I 518 (June 12 1124) 
Kiya Buzurg-Umid succeeded him and reigned 
without being disturbed till his death on 26 Dju- 
m 5 da 1 532 (May ii 1138), it was the same 
with the latter’s son, Muhammad (died 557 — 
1162). Muhammad’s son Hasan, called 'Ala dhik- 
nhi al-Salam introduced innovations into the cult. 
He placed the mtnbar opposite the kthla^ while 
the lule is that the pulpit should be placed to 
the left of the inihrab (559 = 1164) and he claimed 
to be a descendant of Niz 3 i, son of al-Mustansir, 
which gave him the quality of Imam, the rescript 
in which he took this title and hxed the Ismabli 
doctrines, is called by his followers the sermon of 
the resurrection At the end of four years he w'as 
assassinated at the castle of Lemser by his brother- 
in-law', a descendant of the Buyids Ihs son Mu- 
hammad II avenged his death by the execution 
of the members of the family of the murderer and 
reigned undisturbed for 49 years While the latter 
had earned on his father’s tradition, his son Dja- 
15 I al-Din Hasan III on the contrary announced 
at his accession his intention of re-cstablishing 
the true religion of Islam. He ordeied the mos- 
ques to be rebuilt and re-established public woiship 
on Fridays. He was therefoie given the name 
Naw-Muslim5n (new Musbm). He died of poison 
like his father. His son ^Ala^ al-Din Muhammad 


III was only nine years old; his youth as well as 
a loss of blood caused by an accident in the fifth 
year of his reign forced him to withdraw from 
public affairs. Hcncefoith he lived confined to 
ins palace and was murdered during a fit of in- 
toxication (last day of Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 651 == Jan. 
21 1254) at the instigation of his son Rukn al- 
Din Khiir-Shah. Hulagii [q v.] having received 
oideis fiom the Mongol emperor to destioy the 
stionghold of these dangeious fanatics (654 = 1256) 
laid siege to the fortress of Maimundiz,, where 
Rukn al-Din v\as The grand-master surrendered, 
w'as kept a prisoner and taken to the couit of 
Mangu, who refused to receive him, on his way 
back he was muidered on the banks of the Oxus. 
The foi tress of Alamut capitulated, that of Gird- 
kuh m Damghan held out for three years. The 
last traces of Isma'iliya disappeaicd from Kuhi- 
stan in the leign of the Mongol Khan Abu Sa^^id, 
who sent a proselytising mission to Kain ShSh- 
Rukh, son of Timui, also had the last followers of 
heresy hunted out in the same province; the only 
pcisoiis that could be suspected weie a few sol- 
diers, Sai)ids or deiwish 

Ismabliya of Syria Iheir establishment in 
this countiy follow'cd soon after then installation 
in the mounliins of Dailam They are found at 
Aleppo towards the last yeais of the xi^h century 
of our era in the reign of the Saldjuk prince 
Ridwan b. 1 iitush, who was conveited to their 
doctiinC'* by a physician-astrologer. Then first 
victim was the father-in-lavv of this prince, Dja- 
nah al-Dawla Husain, lord of Hims, as he was 
about to march against the count of St Gilles to 
make him raise the scige of Hisn al-Akrad [q. v.] He 
was assassinated w'hile at prayers by three Per- 
sians disguised as Sufis. The astrologer was not 
long in dying suddenly (he was perhaps assassi’- 
nated) and handed on his power to a companion, 
also of Persian origin, Abu Tahii Ibn al-Sabgh 
The IsmabiTya took Apamiea by a ruse in 499 
(1106), but the Crusadeis took it fiom them again 
very soon afteiwaids Their excesses provoked a 
massacre of then paitisans at Aleppo (507 = 1113). 
The missionaiy Ibrahim, having escaped, tried to 
seize Shaizar on the Oiontes by taking advantage 
of a Christian festival in spite of the successful 
surprise, the inhabitants, led by the Amirs of the 
family of Munkidh, regained the baibecan {Jmshura) 
and weie hauled up by ropes into the intenor 
by the women who had remained there. Although 
the IsmablTs had again gained a ceitam amount 
of influence in Aleppo the ruler Ilghazi prevented 
their gaming possession of the KaPat al-Shaiif 
[cf. p. 23ih tnfrd\ — On Ramadan 23, 515 (Dec. 5, 
1121) Ismabli fidab’s assassinated the Fatimid vi- 
zier al-Afdal b Badr al-Djamali [q v ]. 

A rising of population of Amid (Diyar- 
Bakr) resulted in the massacre of the proselytes 
they had made m this town (518 = 1121) but 
the acquisition of the fortress of BaniySs [q. v.] 
re-established their fortunes; Tughtegin, pnnee of 
Damascus, wishing to save his favourite Bahiam 
from the ill-treatment of the Damascenes, had left 
It to him. Bahram fell in battle in 522 (i 1 28) against 
the rebel natives. Ismabl the Persian succeeded 
him; after the massacre of his partisans at Da- 
mascus (15 Ramadan 523 = Sept, i 1 129) he handed 
the Citadel of BSniyas over to the Crusadeis 
To make up for this loss, the IsmMfya pur- 
chased from Saif al-Mulk b. ^AmrSn the castle of 
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Kadmus (527= 1132), where l^enjatnm of Tudela 
still found a few decades later the residence of the 
head of the sect, and captuied by a trick that of 
Ma$ySth (Masyaf) At this time they held no less 
than SIX fortitsses in Syria, — as many as ten 
accoiding to William of Tyie — To avenge the 
murder of Raymond I, count of Tripoli, the Tem- 
plars attacked them and forced them to pay tiibutc 
At this period, the Tsmahliya (from 1169) 
had at their head Rashid al-Din Sinan, son of 
Sulaiman, giandmaster of the Assassins, who 
came from the neighbourhood of Basia and had 
studied at Alamut. The immoiahties to which they 
abandoned themselves roused against them the in- 
habitants of the town of al-Iiab, between Buza'^a 
and Aleppo, who smoked them out of their re- 
tieatb and exterminated them as fai as possible 
(cf also Ibn Djubair, ed Wright — de Cioeje, p. 249 
S(/), On Dim 1-KaMa 571 (May 22 1176) 
Salrdi al Dm just missed being a victim of an at- 
tempt against him by the fanatics and was saved liy 
the strips of iron which lined his bonnet , to avenge 
himself he was going to lay siege to Masyath, but 
refrained fiom taking the town on account of the 
fatigues undeigonc by his army 01 peihaps in face 
of thicats of the Assassins He cien seems to have 
made a pact with ins enemies, foi lie stipulated 
in the treaty concluded with Richaid Cocur de 
Jaon that it should apply equally to the lands of 
the IsmabUya 

On Raln'^ II, 13, 588 (Api 29 1192) two Is- 
mablis attacked Conrad of Montferrat, loid of Tyre, 
just as he was coming fiom dinnei ^^lth a bisliop 
and assassinated him Later Raymond, elder son 
of Boemund IV Ic Burgne, piincc of Antioch, was 
kilkd in the chuieh of Anlaisus 

llrdagn, befoie putting to death Rukn al-Din 
• Khur^hah, grandmaster of Alamut, icceivcd fiom 
him an order to the commandauts of the foiti esses 
in byria to hand them o\cr to the Mongols Four 
of these castles were actually suirendcied as soon 
as the Mongols apjieaied in Syiia in 658 (1260) 
but were retaken soon afteiwaids by then old 
inasteis on the victoiy of the Manililk Sultan 
Kutuz It was Sultan Baibais who finally con- 
quered these forticsscs fiom 668 to 671 (1270 — 
1273) From that date the Finabliya recognised 
Egyptian sovereignty and continued to supply as- 
sassins to rulcis willing to employ tlimiD Ibn Bat- 
tuta (cd Pans, 1 166, 167) knew that they w’^cie in 
the pay of al-Malik al-Nasu Muhammad b Kala^Un 
Isma^iliya in India They aic known by the 
names of Khodja [q v ] 01 Mawda, their chief is 
the Agha Khan [q. v.] , whose official title is IIis 
Highness Aga bn Sultan Muhammad, a gieat spoils- 
man and devoted to travelling, a contributoi to 
the Nineteenth Ccntvjy and to East and ^ 
he fills an impoitant position in politics and in 
1906 was piesidcnt of the deputation sent to the 
Viceioy by the Muslims of India He is the de- 
scendant of the old iin5ms and can trace his de- 
scent diiect to Abu ’1-IIassan, governoi of KiirnSn 
under the Zand dynasty, who afterwards letncd 
to his estate of Mahallat near Kumm 'Ihe lattei’s 
son was Sliah Khalil Allah, called Saiyid Kahki, 
murdered m 1817 at Yazd, to the lattcFs son, 
Agha Khan MahallRtl, Fath ^AU Shah gave the 
hand of one of his daughteis, rebelling in 1838 
he had to leave Kirman and take icfuge in Sindh, 
where he found some Nizari I^Ijodjas, he lived j 
successively in Bombay, Poona and Bangalore. 
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Muhammad is the son of this Agha fiom 

his father he has inherited his taste for sports. 

Piescnt Distribution of the Ismabliya 
There are still seveial thousands m Syria, w-ho live 
m the ancient fortresses Masyath, Kadmus, etc. 
They aie inoffensive, and faithful subjects of the 
Ottoman empiie, the plundering of the fiist of 
these sites by the Nusairls m 1809 pioduced the 
ms publ and tiansl by Stanislas Guyaid {Etag- 
ments relat^fs a la doctnne des Ismaclis m Noti- 
tes et hxtraitSy xxu 1 187^ In Persia there are 
some 111 the district above mentioned of Mahallat 
near Kumm, in Central Asia they aie found in 
Badgkhshan, lOiol and and Karategm, as well as 
in a distiict luar Balkh, in Afghanistan, they 
arc known undei the name of Miifladi In Ksfiri- 
stan (valleys of Djalalabad and Kemar) there are 
many Mawlais, as well as in several valleys of the 
upper Oxiis (baiikol, Wakhan and Yasin) In India 
there aic 99476 m the districts of Adjmii, Mer- 
wmia, R.uljputana, thcApunjab and Kashmir, and 
52658 m those of Bombay, Baroda and Coorg 
{Cinsus of India ^ 190^1 K 561 dhey aie not 

all followers of tlie Aglia Khan Among the Bohoia 
[q v] of Gudjarat, the Drtdi, who foim the bulk 
of the community (130,000), are Ismabli (Rev 
dll Monde Muuitman^ \ 472) 

They are numeioiis in 'Oman theie are some 
in all the towns, then hcadquaitcrs ate at Matrah, 
neai Muscat They are also found at Zanzibai and 
in what used to be Geiman East Africa, where 
they numbei tens of thousands and are increasing 
in numbers by conversions 

Doc time God is entirely without attributes, 
incomprehensible and incapable of being cognised 
He did not create the universe directly, by an 
act of will called anir. he made manifest Universal 
Reason, in which arc all the divine attiibutes and 
which IS God in his implied outwaid manifestation. 
As prayer cannot be addressed to an inaccessible 
being, it IS turned tow.ardhis evtciioi manifestation, 
Reason, which thus becomes the leal divinity of the 
Ismabliya, As one cannot attain to knowledge of 
God, but only of Reason, the latter is given the 
names of the \ eil, the Place, the Antecedent, 
Spirit, the First 

Reason creates the univeisal Soul, whose essen- 
tial attribute is life, as that of leason is know- 
ledge, being imperfect in the latter respect, it 
necessauly strives to reach perfection Whence 
aiises a movement which is the inverse of ema- 
nation The Soul pioduced piimal mattei, which 
forms the earth and the stais, it is passive and 
receives the impicss of forms, the ideas of w'hich 
exist in Reason 

There are twm neecssarv and primitive entities, 
space and time The combined action of these 
five entities produces the movements of the spheres 
and of the elements The appearance of man is 
explained by the need which the universal soul 
feels to attain peiFct knowledge in older to rise 
to the nature of univeisal Reason When this encl 
IS attained all movement wall cease. To gam sal- 
vation knowledge must be acquired, which can 
only come fiom tjie caithly incai nation of Reason, 
the Prophet, with Ins successors the ImSms In- 
carnate leason is called ?iatik ^speaking”, and the 
incarnate soul asas „foundation”, the first is the 
Prophet, manifesting the revealed word, the se- 
cond IS the interpreter of this word by means of 
the inner meaning which this word contains (/ir’wi/). 
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The three last principles became the imam^ the 
^udjidija^ charged with giving proof of the mission 
of the asas^ and the dti or “missionary”. Muham- 
mad was the natt^ and “^All the asas. 

There weie several degrees of initiation (at first 
seven, then nine) The missionaiy began by put- 
ting embarrassing questions to the neophyte on 
knotty points of Muslim theology (the usual process 
with the Batmiya) and led him quite gradually 
to admit that these difficulties were easily solved 
by the allegorical and symbolical interpietation of 
the Kur^^n. Calculations made fioiu the numerical 
value of letteis played an impoitant part (ste 
Fragment ii. of St Guyard and the article HU- 
rUfi above ii 338^) When the pioselyte had 
acknowledged the force of his arguments, the mis- 
sionary made him take an oath not to ie\eal any 
of the mysteiies nhich \Aere going to be en- 
trusted to him and taught him that in order to 
be saved it \vas necessary to submit blindly, pt- 
rinde ai cadavo^ to the spnitual and tempoial gui- 
dance of the Imam The maiority of the adepts 
did not pass beyond the first or second stages of 
initiation, the missionaiies haully 1 cached the sixth. 
Only a few supeiior indniduals could hope to 
reach the highei dcgiee (ci the theoiics of the 
Shi'a and mystics on the inui/i lawtl [q v ]) 
Paradise allegorically signified the state of the 
soul which had reached perfect knowledge, hell 
was Ignorance. No soul v'as condemned to hell 
eternally, it returned to eaith by melernpsychobis 
until it had recognised the imam of the epoch 
and had learned theological knowledge from him 
Evil did not exist as a pimciple and would one 
day disappear through the progressi\e assimilation 
of all creation to univeisal reason In spite of the 
reputation as assassins, which tainished the fame 
of the Isma'^lliya, it should not be imagined that 
their crimes were the application ot a dogma, 
one should rather see m this the excesses of the 
absolute political power which the giandmasteis had 
arrogated to themselves. Rousseau {Annates des 
Voyages^ xiv. 286) has noted that those whom 
he knew were hospitable and of a gentle tempe- 
rament They do not care to tla^cl, are active at 
home, much attached to their religion, whichhow'- 
ever differs very much flora the old cieed, and 
are brave at need and obedient to their chiefs 

B itiliogr ap hy Fihf zj/, 1. 1 86 sqq , al- 
Shahrastam (ed Cureton), p 145 sqq , tiansl 
Ilaarbrucker, i 219 — 230, Ibn Hazm, Ftml^ 11 
1 16, cf I hriedlander, The Hetetodo^ics of the 
Shiites^ s Ind , I. Goldziher, Stieit^chi, des (^a- 
zali gegen dte Jdatinijja-Sekti^ I.eiden 1916, Ibn 
al-Athir (ed Tornbeig), x 21t, sgq ^ MakiizI, 
Khtta( (Bfiiak 1270) 1 , 391 sqq , Ibn Khaldun, 
al^Mtikaddima , ed Quatremere , 1 362 — 4 , 

transl de Slane, i 409 — 410, al-^Ibar^ v 26, 
Miikhond, Rawdat al-Safa^ iv 61 — 7i,Schefer, 
Chrestomathte permne^ 1 177 sqq , Klionddmfi, 
Habib al-Styar^ 11., 4th part, 69 — Si , Muncdjdjim- 
bashi t ii. 468 sqq , C d’Ohsson, Histotre des 
Mongols^ hi. 141 — 203, Dozy, AWz Vhist 
de rislatntsme^ p 257 ^qq ^ A von Kremer, 
Hefrschende Ideen^ p 196 , E Blochet, Le 

Messiarnsme et Vheterodoxie musulmane^ p. 54 
sqq. 5 Defr6mery, Nouvelles Recherche s stir Us 
Ismaetterts^ in faurn. Asmt.^ 5* ■» *d 373 sqq. 

(1854), V. 5 sqq. (1855); Fssat sur Phistotre 
des Jsmailiens ou Batimens de la Ferse^ Journ. 

5« s^r., viii.353r^^. (1856), xv. 130 sqq. 


(i860); Stanislas Guyard, (see above), 
et Un grand mattre de Vordre des Assassins^ m 
Jotun. Astat , 7^ s6r., ix. 322 sqqr^] v. Hammer, 
Gtsch det Assassinen.^ Stuttgart 1818, French 
transl. (Pans 1833); Rtime du Monde musuU 
man.^ i 48 sqq , 11. Zlisqq.^ 465 sqq..^ xii. 214^$^^., 
406 sqq.^ XXIV 202 A. Miiller, Der Islam 
etc, 1. 5SS— 93 i 595 609, 627, 630, 637 

11. 61, 98—106, 155 sq ^ 230 , 246 

Edw G. Biowne, A Literary History of Pasia.^ 
1. 391 sqq , 11 204 sqq , and Ind. (Cl. HuaRT.) 
ISMA^ILIYA, a town situated about the middle 
of the Suez Canal It was laid out in 1863 duiing 
the constiuction of the Canal, and named after 
the Khedive Isma'^il It was a place of much im- 
portance whilst the work of excavation went on, 
but as soon as the canal was completed, it quickly 
decayed In leceiit ycais it has lecovered some of 
Its piosperity through the traflic between Cairo 
and the mail steameis It is connected by railway 
with Port SaTd, Cairo and Suez, and there are 
good hotels, baths, etc The town is sunounded 
by plantations and gaidcns, Lake Timsdh being 
on the south side 

B i b 1 1 0 gi a p Ji y Midi Amin al-l^andji, 
Mandjam al-^Uniran fi l-Mu\tadrak ^ala Mtlt(qam 
al-Bulddn (Cairo 1325), 1 265 sq , Baedeker, 

(London 189b), p 168. (T H. Weir.) 
ISNAD (a ) 1 c the chain of tiaditionists. See 
HVDiiH, 11 190^ and 190^^ sqq (Sections 11. and lii.) 
and cf on the connection with Jewish tradition, 
J Hoiovilz, Alii) und Ui sprung des Lsnad^ in Bet 

hlam, vui_ (1917), 39—47 
ISPAHAN [see Isfahan] 

ISP AHEAD (Pahlavi spdh-pat.^ head of an 
army, Piocopius’ d<r7rsl3t$ifg) , geneial of cavaliy 
b ndcr the basaman'^, as a proper noun, it meant 
one of the seven privileged families of Aisakid 
oiigin, as a common noun, it was applied to the 
fifth of the great heieditaiy ofiiccs, the command 
of the cavahy (d heophylactes, iii 8), the second 
of these oflices, that of military affairs in gcneial, was 
that of the Lta/iSpahhadJi Under Kh usiaw 1 Anosba- 
Rawmn, Persia was divided into four great mili- 
taiy commands, the chiefs of which had the title 
tspahbad and had each undei their orders a pa- 
dhospan (viceioy), who was foimerly independent 
After the conquest of Persia, Tabaristan, sepa- 
lated from the rest of the country by the high 
chain of Elbuiz, maintained its independence for 
a consideiable time under princes who had the 
title tspahbad (Arab al-tsbahbadh^ al-Baladburt, p. 
336 paen ). Maziyar (Mayazdyai) b. Karin was 
appointed by the Caliph al-Ma^mun governor of 
this piovmce with the same title {ib.^ p 339) The 
coins stiuck by these princes give the names of 
Khwaibhedh I m 93 (71 1) and 97 (715), Far- 
lukhan (105 — 110=723 — 728), Dadh Buidj Mihr 
in 120 (738), Khwarghedh II (122 — 148=740 — 
765), after 151 (768) the names are those of 
Muslim governors. When in the vi^b (xii^h) century, 
the family of Bawand reconstituted an indepen- 
dent state in Tabaristan, these princes, who added 
Muslim titles to their Iianian propei names, ic- 
vived the title tspahbad (‘^AlS^ al-Dawla ‘^All b. 
Shahriyar b. KSrin, Nusrat al-Din Rustam, Tadj 
al-Mulak ^All b. Mardawldj, HusSm al-Dawla Ar- 
dashlr b. Hasan). 

Bibliography'. Arthur Christensen, Hem* 
ptre des Sassamdes (Danshe Vtdensk. Selsk. 
Skrifter.^ 7. rackkc, i. i, 1907), p. 27, 42; Fr. 
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Spiegel, Erhnische After thwnskunde^ iii. 247; 
A. D. MorcUmann, Zeitschr. d, Detitsch, Morgenl, 
Gesellsch.^ xix, (1865), 485 sqq.^ xxxiii. (1879), 
no — 112 (coins of the Ispahbads), Ibn Is- 
fancliyar, History of Tabaristan^ transl. E. G. 
Browne, p 42 sqq,^ 58 — 73, 91 sqq , Noldeke, 
Gesch d, Fetser «, Araber z, Zeit d. Sasaniden^ 
p. 139, 151 155, 279, 437, 444 

(Cl IIuart ) 

ISPANDARMADH (p ), twelvth month of the 
Persian solar year, also name of the fifth day of 
each month 

ISPARTA (in Ibn Battuta Sabarta, SabSrta in 
the Arabic translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
XXI. I, foi the Gieck Pataia, cf Ztschr d Dent- 
schen Motg, Ge^elisch,^ ix. 731), the ancient Bans 
Pisidiae (Pliny, Nat, Hist v ^ 147 ^ Ptolemy v 5 
§ 5), was taken fiom the Byzantines by the Saldjuks 
of Konya in the reign of Kihdj Arslan III (600 — 
601= 1203 — 1204) (Houtsma, Ret de Textes 
rcl, a PHtst des Seldjoui idts,^ 111 62 = iv 26). 
After the downfall of the kingdom of Konya Is- 
parta belonged to the HamidoghUi [fj v.] and was 
sold by the last ruler of this dynasty in 783 
(1381 — 2) with the greater part of his lands to 
Snltan Mmad I (Leunclavius, Hist ^ p 238, Sa^d 
al-Din, 1 98) Under Ottoman rule Ispaita \ias 

the residence of the sand^aK-bey of Hamid-eli, 
now it IS the headqiiartei of the muteui? rif of 
naraidabad and of the Gietk Metiopolitan of Pi- 
sidid. The population of the piosptious town is 
estimated at 30,000, of whom 6000 aie (wrecks 
and 500 Aimenians, it has numerous mosques 
(13 djamP,^ 63 hiasdjtd\ the mosque of hirdavvs- 
bey being a work ot Sinan, 9 madiasas and a 
hbiary of 600 volumes, also 8 Greek churches 
and one Aimenian, the lormei not without interest 
Among the products of industiy may be men- 
tioned caipcls (600 looms), aladja and bo g ba^t 
(250 workshops), silk, attai oi roses, and alcohol. 

Bibliography Ibn Battuta (ed Pans), 11 
266 , Katib Celebi, DjihanmiinZi,^ p 639 uq , 
Paul Lucas, Voy dans la GrccL,^ P Asic Minture,^ 
la Mactdoine etc , 1 246 sqq (Ch xxxiv ), 

Arundett, A Visit to the Seven Chui dies of Asia,^ 
London 1828, p 118 — 132, do , Discoveries 
in A an Minor London 1834, i 346 sqq,,^ u. 
I — 22, Hamilton, Resiarckes 1 483, Sane, 

Reisen in Kleinasienif p. 167 Cuinet, Lm 

Tuiquie d'Asie^ i 850 sqq — Vle^v in de I a- 
borde. Voyage de PAsic Mtneui e,, p 106, 

(J H. Mordtmann ) 

isrA" The term isrif is taken from the Kurban, 
SUra xvii I “Glory to Him who caused His ser- 
vant to journey by night (asrd In ^abdihi lat/^'’) 
from the sacied place of worship to the further place 
of worship, which We have encircled with blessings, 
m order that We might show him some of our 
signs* Verily He (1. e God) is the Hearei and 
the Beholder”. — We do not know whethei this 
verse originally formed part of chap, xvii or was 
first promulgated in some other context, nor need 
we enquire what may have been the real sense 
of the verse. In any case it is noticeable that the 
tradition gives but three explanations 

I®. The older one, which disappears from the 
more recent commentaries, detects in this verse 
an allusion to Muhammad ’s Ascension to 
Heaven. This is the more interesting, ns these 
traditions (BuJ^Srl, ed. Cairo 1278,^11. 185, Bab 
kUna ^/•nablyu tandmu ^amuhu wnlZi yanamu 


kalbuhu^ nP. 2, Muslim, ed. B 0 l 5 ^ 1 290, i. 59; 
Xabarl, Tafsir^,^ xv. 3 i Islam,^ vi. 12, 14) 

retain also the original signification of the story 
of the Ascension which has been shown to be the 
initiation to the prophetic career (Sevan, Moham- 
med's Ascension to Heaven,^ p. 56, Schneke, Der 
Islam,, vi I sqq , see the art This ex- 

planation interprets the expression aUmasdqid al- 
aksa,, “the fiuther place of worship” in the sense 
of “Heaven” and, in fact, in the older tradition 
tsr^ lb often used as synonymous with mpra^g 
{^Dtr Islam,, vi 14) 

2** The second explanation, the only one given 
m all the more modern commentaries, interprets 
al-inasdjid al-aksa as “Jerusalem” and this for no 
vciy apparent reason It seems to have been an 
Umaiyad device intended to further the glorifica- 
tion of Jerusalem as against that of tlie holy ter- 
ritoiy (cl Goldzihei, Muh Stud ,, 11 55 sqq , Der 
Islam,, VI 13 sqq'),, tlf^n ruled by ^Abd Allah b. 
Zubaii Tabaii seems to reject it Pie does not 
mention it m his “History” and seems rather to 
adopt the first explanation (set Der Islam,, vi. 2, 5, 6 
12, 14, Tabari, Annales,, 1 1157 sqq.,, a passage 
which appears to represent the historian’s final 
verdict formed on full consideration of the evi- 
dence before him, cf Bevan, op tit,, p 57) 

Explanations i® and 2® concur in interpreting 
^abd m xvii I by Muhammad and this seems to be 
right {Der Islam,, vi 13, note 6) The tdqmal ad- 
mitted both interpretations anc’^ when the Umaiyad 
\eision had arisen, harmonised the two by as- 
signing to israP the special sense of night jour- 
ney to Jerusalem The Ascension, having lost 
Its oiiginal meaning, was altered in date, being 
made to fall at a later period (see art. Ml'RAiy) 
and it became possible to combine both stones 
as appears, in fact, to have been done previously 
by Ibn Ishak in the oldest extant biography of 
Muhammad (Bevan, op nt p. 54). 

The story of the night journey to Jeru- 
salem runs as follows 

One night as Muhammad was sleeping in the 
neighbourhood of the Ka^ba at Mecca (or in the 
house of Umm Hani^, Dei Islam., vi, xi) he was 
awakened by the angel Gabiiel who conducted 
him to a winged animal, called Buralj: (Bevan, 
op cit ., p. 55, 57, 59, Del Islam., vi. 12 J7., with 
the literature quoted there and the art burak), 
and with Muhammad mounted on this animal 
they journeyed together to Jerusalem On the way 
thither they encounter several good and several 
wicked, poweis {Miskkat al-MasdIih,,Qd. Dihli 1268, 
p. 521 , Baghawl, Mapabih aPSunna^ ed Cairo 

1294, 11 179, with a harmonising interpolation) 

and visit Plebron and Bethlehem (Nasa^i, Sunan., 
ed. Cairo 1312, 1 77 sq ,, Niiwairi, MS. Warner 
P* 93 ^ i 7 — ^* 0 )* At Jerusalem they meet 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, of whom a description 
IS given (e. g BukhSri, ed Cairo 1278, 11 147) 
The salat is performed, Muhammad acting as imSm 
and thereby taking precedence of all the other 
prophets there assembled This meeting with the 
Prophets at Jerusalem ressembles and may well 
have been modelled on the transfiguration of 
Jesus on Mount Tabor (Matth. xviii, i ; Mark ix. 
I, Luke IX. 28), cf. Der Islam,, vi. 15. 

30. The third interpretation of Suia xviu I is 
based on xvii 62, where ru^yd ‘‘vision” is ex- 
plained as tsrif. This implies that the night 
journey was not a real journey but a vision. 
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Standing at the kt^r Muhammad saw Jerusalem 
and described it to the unbelieving Kuraisbites 
(Bukhari, 11 221, HI. 102, Muslim, x 62; Tabail, 
Tafslr^ XV, 5 , 1 14 a f, etc.) The story is woven 
into a connected whole as follows: Muhammad 
jouineys by night to Jeuisalem , returns and at Mecca 
desciibes his adventures, the Kuiaisljites disbelieve 
him and Muslims apostasizc, Muhammad seeks to 
defend the truth of his story, but he has forgotten 
the particulais, whereupon Allah causes him to 
actually behold Jerusalem (see Det hlain , vi 
15 ■'4') 

In the more modern and longer nariatives the 
story is further amplified (see e g A Muller, 
Dcr Islam in Moi und Abend land^ i 86 sq ). 
The prophet is said to have held 70 000 convci- 
sations with Allah, although the whole jouiney 
proceeded so quickly that, when he letumed, his 
bed was still warm and the watcrcup w'hich he 
had overthiown with his foot at his huirietl depai- 
ture, was not yet empty By Muslim theologians 
the question has been discussed, w'hether the tsi'd^ 
happened while Muhamnied w^as asleep or awake and 
whethei it was his spirit or his body which jour- 
neyed. The orthodox opinion is that the jouiney 
was performed by Muhammad wnth his body and 
awake Tabari m his commcntaiy (w. 13; very 
decidedly supports this meaning foi the following 
reasons i) If the prophet had not been earned 
aw’ay in a corporeal sense the event w'ould afford 
no proof of his divine mission and those who dis- 
believed the story could not be accused of in- 
fidelity 2) It IS stated in the Kurban that God 
caused his servant to journey, not that He caused 
his servant’s spirit to joumey 3) If the prophet 
had been earned away in spirit only, the services 
of BuraV would not have been required, since 
animals are used for carrying bodies not for car- 
rying spirits (Bevan, op, ctt ^ p 60, Schneke, 
Der Islam,, vi , 13, Tabari, Baidawl, andBagliawI, 
Tafsir,^ ad xvii. i) Mystics and philosophers often 
favour an allegorical intcrpietation (Goldzihcr, Ge- 
schtchte dcr Philosophic tm MittelalUr in Kultur 
der Gegenwai t,, 1 v, p. 319) 

B tbltography Bevan, Mohammed' s Ascension 
to Heaven in Beihefte zur Zedschr fur die Alt- 
testam fP issensch, ^ yo\ xwii p 51 , Schneke, 

Die Himmelsreisc Mu hammed' s in Do Idam„ 
VI., 13 with the literature theie quoted 

(B Sohriekl) 

ISRAEL. [See isrv’il] 

ISRAFIL, the name of an archangel, which is 
probably to be traced to the Hebrew Soaf/m as 
IS indicated by the variants Sanifil and Sarafin 
{Tadg al-Arus,,y\\. 375). The change of liquids is 
not unusual in such endings His ‘-ize is astounding, 
while his feet are undei the seventh earth, his 
head reaches up to the pillars of the divine throne 
He has four wings one in the west, one in the 
cast, one with which he covers his body and one 
as a protection against the majesty of God He is 
covered with hair, months and tongues He is con- 
sidered to be the angel who reads out the divine 
decisions from the well-kept Tablet and transmits 
them to the Archangel to whose department they 
belong. Three times by day and three times by 
night he looks down into Hell and is convulsed 
with grief and weeps so violently that the earth 
might be inundated by his tears. 

For three years he was the companion of the 
Prophet, whom he initiated into the work of a 


prophet Gabriel then took over this task and 
began the communication of the Kui^an 

Alexandei is said to have met him before his 
arrival m the land of darkness, thcic he stood upon 
a lull and blew the trumpet, tears in his eyes If he 
is called Loid of the Trumpet, it is mainly because 
he continually holds the trumpet to his mouth in 
order to be able to blow at once as soon as God 
gives the order for the blast wdiich is to arouse 
men from their graves. It is however also said 
that Isiafil will be liist aioused on the day of the 
ResuiieLlion He will then take liis stand upon 
the holy lock in Jciusalcm and give the signal 
which will bung the dead back to lifq 

III modern Eg>pt it is said that his music wull 
rcficsh the inhabitants of Paradise 

B i h 1 1 0 g f a p h \ Kisa’l, "^AdjTdib al-Mala- 
hut,, Ms. I.ciden, 538 Warnei, 4 sq , Tabaii, 
Annahs,, 1 1248 sry , 1255, Ghazalt, al-Duita 

al-faUuia,, ed. Gaiitiei, p 42, M Wolff, Mu- 
ha mnud Puhatologii,, p 9, 49, S lie, The Koran,, 
Pf elimtnary Discoui u’,, p 94, P'liedlander, Die 
Chadhirhgendt und dt r A/cAandci / o/nan,, p 171, 
208 , 1 anc, Manncis and Cudoun ([.oiidon 1899), 
p So _ (A J Wensinck.) 

ISRAIL, the name of the patriarch of Tsiatl 
only appeiis once in the Kurban, apait from the 
frequent name, Baim Israeli, for the people of b- 
lael In SCiia ni 87 it is said “All foods weie pci- 
mitted to the Israelites except that wdiich Israel 
declared foi bidden fur himself befoie the Torn 
was revealed” According to the commentators, 
this means that the icstrictions on food w^eie only 
icvcaled as a result of the wickedness of the Is- 
raelites Then ancestor hinisdf only refrained 
fiorn eating camel flesh or dunking camel milk, 
according to some, because he w^as afflicted with 
the disease called 'hk al-nasa,, which kept him 
awake b> night and left him duung the day He 
therefore made a vow to abstain fiom his favourite 
food, if he should be cured According to otheis, 
he did not eat the nk al-nasa {nerous i<ichiadicus') 
by the advice of his physicians, or he abstained 
fiom all sinews 'Hie word m a translation 

of the Hebiew gid and al-nasa k a transcription 
of the Hebrew' radie This points to xxxii , 

the well known story of the dislocation of Jacob’s 
thigh by the angel as an explanation of the fact 
that the IsraelPes “to this very day” do not eat 
the ne^vus 

The question icmains how could Jacob's private 
abstinence be obhg^itory the Isiaehtes Accord- 
ing to some, a prophet, as Jacob was, is by na- 
tuie qualified to decide questions of law (Arabic 
mudjtahid) Accoidiog to others, Jacob received 
God’s permission to make this regulation. 

The rest that is told of Tsiahl in the Kurban is 
found under the name Ya%ub. At fiist Muhammad 
seems to have regarded Ya'kub as a son of IbrS- 
hlm. In the piophecy made to Sara, he says * 
“Then we promised her Ishak and afterwaids 
Ya^knb” (xi 71, cf Snouck Hurgronie, Het Meh- 
kaansche Peest,, p, 32). The commentaries hasten 
to explain that according to the Arabic usage 
“afterwaids” must refer to the grandson. 

It IS further stated m the Kurban that Ya%lib on 
his death bed warned his sons to be steadfast m 
the faith of Ibiahim ( 11 . 126 sqq.),, like most of 
the patriarchs he received revelations (ii 130 etc). 

Muslim legend is acquainted with the main points 
of Jacob’s history. Only divergent and non-Bibhcal 
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features will be noted here. Ya'kiib was actually 
older than his t>\in brothei Esau. When he was 
going to be boin m front of the lattei, Esau was 
angry and the two brothers quarielled even in 
the mother’s womb Esau then said . Wallah, if thou 
wibhest to be born first, I shall close up my mother’s 
womb and kill her Ya^I^Ub then yielded and 
Esau was the first bom. — This story is also 
found in Jewish literature. — After winning the 
fiist bom’s blessing by tiickery, Ya'kub fled to 
his uncle. From feai of Esau he concealed him- 
self by day and travelled by night {^yasrl ox yastr 
iVI-lail')^ hence the name Israel The Muslim le- 
gend therefore does not know of the change of 
name at Pnucl — As to his marnage with two 
sisteis, it IS said that Moses was the fust to for- 
bid this But it IS also said that Ya^iib did not 
mairy Rahil until aftei Liya’s death 

Bthliography The commentaries to the 
passages (pioted fiom the Kui^an, Tabaii, An- 
nales^ i 353 Ya'^kubi (cd Iloutsma), 1 

26 sqq , Tha^labi, Kisas al-Anbiya' {Qxixxo 1 290), 
p 88 sqq (A J Winsinck) 

ISSIK'KUL (Tuikish “warm lake”), the most 
impoitant mountain lake in Tuikistan and one 
of the laigcst in the woild, situated in 42® 30' N 
Lat and between 76^^15' and 78^30' E Long, 
5116 feet above sea level, the length of the lake 
IS about 1 15 miles, the breadth up to 37 miles, 
the depth up to 1381 feet, and the area 2400 
square miles from the two chains of the 'Ihian- 
Shan, the Kungei-Alatau (in the noith) and the 
Teiskei-Alatau (in the south) about 80 large and 
small mountain streams pour into the Issik-Kul, of 
which the most impoitant. Tup and Djeigalan, 
flow into It from the cast, of the others there may 
be mentioned on the south bank, the Karakol, 
Kizil-Su, Djuka (01 Zauka), Barskoun and Ton, 
on the north liank, two Ak-Su’s and thiee Koi- 
Su. On the origin of <^he depression Kutemaldi, 
which now connects the Cu with the Issik-Kul 
[cf C;u, 1 880b jyy ], views differ, it is said that 
the KoCkar, now the upper course of the Cu, pre- 
viously flovied into the Issik-Kul and the latter 
had an e\it in the Cu, at piesent the Kockar 
sends an aim to the Issik-Kul through the Kute- 
maldi only when it is flooded, at other times there 
are only a few ditches there filled with watei, 
without any definite curient. The (Question is 
only of iinpoi lance foi geology and physical 
geography, in the histoiical peiiod the Issik-Kul 
has, as all accounts show^ always been a salt lake 
without an exit 

The oldest of these desciiptions we ow^e to the 
Chinese wiitei Huan-Cuang (viitk cent A. d), 
the Chinese name (Jo-Hai = waim sea, the lake 
never fieezcs) corresponds exactly to the Tiiikish 
name The latter first appears in the Hudvd al- 
^Alam (372 = 982 — 3), in Kudama (ed de Goeje, 
p. 262) the lake is only mentioned, but not named 
The ms of the lludtid al- Alain has hkuk (f. 3b) 
01 I skid (f 1 8a), the foim w'as probably the same 
in the Mudjniil al-Taivartkli (the ms. has S-kSk, 
cf. W. Baithold, TmkeUan etc, 1 19), Gardlzi, 
(in Baithold, OaV/, etc., p 89 ult ) wiites Isi^h- 
Kul, IJjaihSni quotes Iskul from al-Kharakl m 
Nalhno, al-Battam^ p 175, but with tadkdui ovei 
the k. In the history of Timor’s campaigns, m 
Sharaf al-Din {Zafar-Ndnta^ Ind ed , 1. 494, ii 
634), as well as in Ibn ‘^Arabshfth (Egypt, ed., p. 
156) the form is Isl KUl, in the RasMdt 


cf. the text in Barthold, Otcet etc., p. 50, note i), 
sigh Kill. 

In the oldest Chinese accounts (fiom the ii«d 
century a d.) the land appears in the possession 
of the nomadic people of the Wu*sun. But from 
the viitk century A D on, permanent settlements, 
even towns are mentioned One of the trade routes 
from China to Western Asia at that tune led 
through the Badal pass to the south bank of the 
Issik-Kul and from there into the valley of the Cu , 
the most important market on the Issik-Kul was 
Barskhan, the name of which is probably identical 
w'lth the modern name of the river Barskoun. 
(iardl/l gives a legend due to a populai etymo- 
logy about Ale' ander the Great and Peisians left 
behind by him on the Issik-Kul, this popular ety- 
mology makes ceitain the reading BarskhSn against 
the form Nushdjan given by dc Goeje according to 
Yakut, iv 823. Accoiding to GardizI, Barskhan 
could put 6006 mc 4 i m the field , according to 
Kudama, the principal place on the shore of the 
lake could itself raise 20,000 men (Baiskhan, ac- 
cording to Kudtoa, consisted of nine towns, four 
of some size and five small ones). Three days 
jouiney west of Baiskhan lay Tunk, the name of 
which obviously corresponds to the name of the 
river Ton , between Barskhan ank Tank there were 
only u/ be seen tents of the nomad Djikil. 12 
farsakh w^est of Tunk was the town of Yar, which 
could raise 3000 men In IludUd al-^Alam 
there is further mentioned ‘a prosperous place, 
viMted by merchants”, the town of SlkUl, on the 
border between the settlements of tw^o nomad 
peoples, the Ojikil and the Kh allukh (Karluk), 
the town probably boie the name of the lake, x 
town “Yssicol” on die noith shore of the lake 
of the name is still given in the Cai ia Catalana 
of the yeai 1375 A D , there was said to be 
an Aimenian monastery with lelics of the Apostle 
Matthew i^Notues ct Ex ir ait': ^ \iv Pt 11 , p. 132 sql). 

Of this civilization, wdiich probably was destroyed 
about the same lime (viiB^ ™ xiv^^ century) and 
undei the influence of the same causes as the ci- 
vilization on the Cu [cf i 881], only a few walls 
and mounds of brick, and some cemeteries have 
suivived, including a Muhammadan cemetery on 
the Kungei-Aksu with inscriptions of the vith 
(xidk) century (/’; Tuik Krtilka Ljuh arkh 

XI. 5 ) and a Keslorian cemeteiy discoveied in 

1907 on the Djuka, with inscriptions in Syriac 
and Turkish, one of these inscriptions (of 1330 
A D ) was published by P Kokowzoff [Bulletin 
de VAcademu^ etc 1909, p 774 '5^ 7^^ 

The Turkish and Mongol nomads liked to use 
the shoies of the T’.sik-Kul as a winter resort on 
account of the favourable weather conditions (the 
snow heie raiely lies to any considerable depth), so 
that the Issik-Kui is several times mentioned m 
the military histoiy of Central Asia A fortress 
was built by Timiir “in the middle of the lake”, 
1. e on an island, to wdiich, amongst others the 
Tatars deported from Asic Minor were banished 
It is probably the same fortress* as is called 
Koi-su by Haidar Mirza [4 v., 11 219] (ThVlM** 
kasjitdt^ transl. Ross, p. 78), a Mongol amir 
IS said to have sent his family there in the 
ix^k (xvdi) ccntuiy, to put them in safety from 
the inroads of the Kalmucks. At the present day 
there are no islands in the lake; the disappea- 
rance of the island mentioned, with the fortress 
upon It was probably caused b) an earth<iuake. 
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Connected with this perhaps is the fact that pieces 
of bricks and other fragments are fiequently washed 
up on the shores of the ls;,ik-Kul On the Issik> 
Kul itself it IS said that a gieat town here was 
overwhelmed by the waves of the lake and its 
walls and buildings can be seen in cleai weather, 
but this story has so fai not been confirmed and 
IS probably based on folklore about sunken cities 
(which IS to be found in the most diverse coun- 
tiies) The catastrophe, if there was one, can only 
have happened comparatively recently, llaidar- 
Mirza, to whom we owe the latest and fullest ac- 
count of the Issik-Kul in Muhammadan liteiaturc 
( Tii'rlkh’t Ra^td:^ p 366 sq ), knows neither of 
the disappearance of an island nor of rubble being 
washed up, nor of an\ sunken towns What Ilaidar- 
Mlrza has to say about the Issik-Kul coiiesponds 
in general to the facts, but there aic a few pecu- 
liar assertions lie says foi example that on ac- 
count of the gieat propoition of salt in it, the 
water is unsuitable for washing in, in icality 
the proportion of salt is very slight. 

In the xviith — xviiitk centiuies the shoics of 
the lake w’cre under the lulc of Buddhist Kal- 
mucks, Tibetan iiibciiptions in the countiy south- 
east of the lake still recall this period The Mongol 
name of the Issik-Kul was 'remuitu-Noi, “iron 
lake” many of the mountain sti earns flowing 
into the Issik-Kul cany ferriferous sand, small 
knives, etc are made from this iron b) the Kara- 
Kirgiz), the Turkish jieoples about the same time 
also called the lake Tuz-Kol (“Salt-lake’) Even 
in the Kalmuck period the Kara-Kirgiz [q \.] 
had grazing grounds here, the laud remained in 
their possession after the conciuest of the Kalmuck 
kingdom by the Chinese, Chinese rule was never 
firmly established here in spite of several attempts , 1 
About the middle of the xixth century the Russians 
advanced across the 111, the Issik-Kul was reached 
m 1856 by Colonel Khomentowski , a part of the 
Kara-Kirgiz was forced to submit to Russian rule 
as early as 1855 and the remainder in i860 d he 
Russians founded the town of Karakol, called 
Priewalsk since 1888, so far the only towm in the 
country round the Issik-Kiil (according to the census 
of 1897, 7987 inhabitants, now about 15000) and 
several villages, all these settlements aie in the 
eastern part of the Esik-Kul valley the western 
part IS still inhabited only by nomads Ihc settle- 
ments are still, as in the middle ages, called after 
the rivers on which they he, the ofticial Russian 
names are rarely used, even by Russians, even the 
Russian peasant always says “Tup” foi Preobra- 
ienskaya” and “Kizil-su” (which is corrupted to 
“Kozeltzi”) for “Pokrowskaya” Thanks to the fer- 
tibty of the soil, the villages aie m a flourishing 
condition, in spite of the frequent earthquakes 
(Cf. L. Berg, Ozei o Issvk-Kul* {Zcmlevied^enie^ 
1904, Nov ). (W Barthold ) 

ISTAKHR, a t own in F 5 r s [q. v , 11. 70]. The | 
real name was probably Staklii, as it is written 
in Pahlavi; the Armenian foim Stahr and the ab- 
breviation S T on SSsSnian coins point in the same 
direction. The form with prosthetic vowel is modern 
Persian; it is usually pronounced Istal^ar or Ista- 
har, also with inserted vowel Sitayiar, Sitakhar, 
Sitarkh , cf, Vullers, Lex. Pers.-Lat 1. 94^, 97^, 
li. 223, and Ndldeke in Grundr. der Iran, PhxloL,^ 
ii. 192. The Syriac form is Istahr (rarely Istahr), 
in the Talmud probably Istahar ("iniTID^^? Megllla 
middle). According to the statements ofPer- 


: 

Sian authors, the town received its name from the 
lakes or swamps there Pei haps however, it is 
better to be derived with Spiegel {Erhmsche Alter- 
tumshunde,^ 1. 94, note i) and Justi {Grundr der 
ban, Phtlol ii. 448) fiom the Avestan stakhra 
“strong, firm”, for the latter word cf Chr. Bar- 
tholomac, Alttrafi. U^orterhich^ p 1591* 

Istakhr lies in 29® 50' N Lat and about 53° 
E. Long, a short houi’s lourney north of Persepolis, 
in the narrow valley of the Pulwar 01 MurghSb 
(also called Siwand-Rud), which soon emeiges into 
the fair feitile, but now paitly inundated plain of 
Marwdasht We have no accurate information le- 
garding the foundation of the town. But it may 
be assumed with certainty that it took place very 
soon aftei the decline of tlie Achaem^nid capital 
Persepolis, which was caused by Alexander the 
Great Ihe luins of the latter in any case formed 
a quarry w'hich was much used for the building 
of the new town Etakhi was at fiist meiely the 
chief town of the district of Fais, the centre of 
which had probably always been in this neigh- 
bouihood A few decades before the collapse of 
the Arsakid kingdom, it figures as the resi- 
dence of local chiefs The Sasanians came from 
the legion of Istakhr vSasan, grandfather of Ar- 
dashir I, was superintendent of the fire-temple of 
the goddess Anahid in the town ofj Istakhr (Ta- 
bari, i. 814), the fire of which is said to have sud- 
denly been ominously extinguished in the night 
of the bath ol Muhammad. After the foundation 
of the SasSnian kingdom this tow n was also con- 
sidered its leligious centre, the heads of slam 
enemies, including those of Christian maityrs were 
hung upon it by the S3sanian kings as tiophies 
of victory Istakhi was henceforth considered the 
official capital of the New' Peisian monarchy, as 
Persepolis has been in the age of Achaeinenids, 
but just as, with the latter, Susa had in practice 
been the centre of government, so with the Sa- 
sanians, Ktcsiphon was the real capital. The re- 
mote district of Fats, difficult of access, is too 
little suited to be the centre of a powerful empire. 
The Byzantines seem to have knowm nothing of 
Istakhi, for them Kte^^iphon alone was the centre 
of Sasanian rule Indeed 1st ikhr does not play a 
piomincnt part in history, it is only occasionally 
mentioned 

Soon aftci occupying the ‘^Irak the Arabs con- 
queicd Fars The inhabitants of Istakhr in parti- 
cular opposed a stubboin rcsislence to the ad- 
vance of the Muslims The first attempt to take 
the city, undei taken in 19 (640) by al-'^Ala^ b. 
al-Hadiami, goveinor of Bahrain, with insufficient 
forces and against “Omar’s express orders, failed 
completely The strong army laised by Shahrak, 
the prince of Fais at that time, could not be 
checked by Ibn al-IIadrami. It was only with diffi- 
culty that he succeeded m fighting his way along 
the coast of the Persian Gulf to Basia with the 
help of troops sent to meet him from that place. It 
was not till 23 (643) that IsUldir had to capitu- 
late to an Arab army commanded by AbO MQsa 
al-AshSii and ‘OthmSn b. al-'^As. But its citizens 
afterwards rebelled and slew the Aiab governor 
set over them. The governor of Basra, ^Abd Allah 
b ‘Amir [q v.], whom the Caliph sent against 
the rebels, was only able to take the town after 
severe fighting. In the suppression of the revolu- 
tion many Persians met their death. The estima- 
tes, no doubt exaggerated, of the Arab authors 
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jcak sometimes of 40,000, sometimes of 100,000 
f the enemy slain. This second capture of Istafehr 
>robably took place in 29 (649), but according 
0 /some accounts , it was m 28 (648) , cf J. 
A^ellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarhetten ^ vi. (1899) 
III sq. For othei details of the Aiab expedi- 
tions against Istakhr see . Baladhur! (ed, de Goeje), 
p. 389 Tabaii, Annales (ed. Leiden), i. 254 ^ 
2549, 2696 sq.^ 2830; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), 
li. 420 sq. 111 30 sq 7 sq,^ Chromqtte dc Tabari 
(Peis, vers, by BePami), tiansl Zotenberg, 111. 
452 — 3; Weil, Gesch der ChahUn^ 1. 86 — 7, 163, 
and thereon A. D. Moidtmann in Zettschr dcr 
Deutsch. Morgejil, Gesellsch,^ vi 455 — 6, Caetani, 
Annah dclV Islam^ iv. 151 sq.^ v. 19 — 27, vii 
219 — 20, 248- 56. 

Istakhr, which in the SasSnian period can have 
yielded little in si/e to the ancient Persepolis, 
remained a fairly impoitant place during the early 
centuries of Islam also. However it giadually sank to 
be merely the chief town of a jiiovmce and was 
the capital of the kma^ bearing its name, the 
largest of the five districts into which the pro- 
vince of Fais was divided, comprising its northern 
and north eastern parts. The heaviest blow suf- 
fered by the eistwhile Susanian capital was the 
foundation m 64 (684) of Sjhira/ (a day’s journey 
south of Istakhr), vhich soon became the capital 
of the province of Fais and attained great pros- 
perity, particulaily from the iipd (i\th) century 
Henceforth Istaldir, declined \isildy. From the 
description of the geogiaphcr al-IstakhiT, a 
native of the town, it ^^as about the middle of 
the IV th (xdi) century a town of medium si/e of 
the aiea of an Arab (= Roman) mile, the wall 
around it was in lums. Al-Mukaddnsi , writing 
about Unity years later (985), piaiscs the splendid 
budge ovei the river in Istakhr and the fine park 
Concerning the chief mosque, situated m the ba- 
zaars, he mentions the lemaikable pillais with 
“buir’-capitals This piobably refers not to an origi- 
nal Achaemenid building, but to a basanian, — al- 
MukaddasI mentions that the mosque was thought 
to have been picviously a fn e-temple — , in the 
building of whicli pieces of carving fiom Perse- 
polis had been used Only a few ycais after the 
date of al-Mukaddasfs account, a fatal catasUophe 
overwhelmed the town, brought upon it b) the 
rebellious attitude of its citizens to their siueiain 
Samsam al-Dawda, a son of ‘^Adud al-Dawla fq. v ] 
The* lattei sent against it an aimy under the 
amli KutulmyUi, who laid it in rums This sealed 
the ruin of Istakhi. In a desciiption of the pio- 
vince of Fars dating fiom the beginning of the 
viph (xiith) century, in the Persian Fars-Nania^ 
it IS described as a modest village with baiely a 
hundred inhabitants. Probably the whole area of 
the formei town was quite uninhabited befoie the 
end of the middle ages. 

As to the mint of Istakhi, coins struck heie in 
the SSsSnian period bear the abbreviation ST (tOD) 
in Pahlavi chaiacteis, this ceitamly means Istakhr. 
Numerous specimens of these coins exist from the 
reign of Ye^cledind II (fiom 438 a d.) to the 
end of the dynasty. In the Muhammadan period 
also the Pahlavi legend with the above abbrevia- 
tion was ictained for a considerable time. Such 
coins stiuck m the name of the Caliph or of go- 
vernors are known down to the year 70 (689), 
cf. for example the references tn Zeitschr d. Deutsch. 
MorgenL Gesellsch..^ viiu 13, 147 5^1 


400, xxxi. 148, ’xxxiii. 120, 131. On the other hand, 
the Pahlavi coins with mint-names IrSn 
and B 5 ba (ijJDIl) — contrary to Mordtmann {tbtd..^ 
xxxiii. 114—5 Sitz,-Be 7 \,d, Bayr, Akad, d, 
Wtss.^ 1874, p. 250 — i) — aie not to be attri- 
buted to Istakhr: cf. Noldeke, Zeitschr d. Deutsch, 
Mo)genl Gcsellsch..^ xxxni 691 — 2. Of Arab coins 
struck in Istakhr specimens are known from 88 
(^706) and 90 (708) to 167 (7^3)* Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Cat. of Orient. Coins in the Brit, Mus.^ 
X p cm , H. Lavoix, Cat. des monnaies musul- 
manes dc la Bib I JVat ^ 1 5 ^^5 notes in 

Zeitschr dcr Deutsch. Morgenl Gesellsch..^ ix. 249, 
250, XVI 776, xxii 286, xxxix 19, 38. 

The present system of rums at Istakhr, which 
still awaits a detailed investigation, is fairly ex- 
tensive (about 5 — 6 miles around), the Pulwar 
and a small irrigation canal led off from it across 
the ruins and divide the aiea into two almost 
equal parts The remains of the town are mainly 
iccognisable in the 4 nounds of earth of varying 
height. Here and there parts of the surrounding 
w'alls still exist. The most remarkable seems to be 
a place lying towards the village of Hadjdji-gbSdh — 
called Ilarim-i Djamshid == “Djamshld’s Harem” 
(cf. below) by the travellers J. Morier and Ker 
Poitci -,wKeie a column stands erect in the midst 
of an area covered with fragments of pillars Its 
capital, composed of bodies of bulls, at once shows 
it to have been removed from Persepolis We 
shall not go wrong, if we look here for the mos- 
que mentioned above, descrii by al Mukaddasl. 
'i he most detailed account of the rums of Istakhr 
IS that of hlandin and Coste, who spent two 
months m the neighbourhood about the end of 
1840, cf. the pictures in the great volume of 
plates, Voyage en Pene.^ 11 (Pans 1843 sq.\ PI. 
58 — 62, and the archaeological text accompanying 
It, p 69 — 72, and also Flandin’s Relation du Voyage^ 
11 (1852), 137 

In the vicinity of Istakhr theie are several other 
sites remarkable for their monuments or history, 
hor example about yoo^’yards north of the village 
of Hadjdji-abadh, which lies quite near the north- 
cast coinei of whe ruined area of the former SS.- 
sanul capital, there are natural caves in the val- 
ley of Tang Shah-i Sarwan One of them, which 
contains an inscription of historical importance of 
Sapor I (241 — 272 A D ), IS usually called Shaikh 
'^Ali by the Persians, as a pious ascetic of this 
name is said to have ended his days m it, at the 
same time one hears it called Zindan*i Djamshid, 
„I)jamshid’s prison” Similar popular names like 
“Ziiidan, Hanm” (cf. above Djamsbid’s Harim) are 
also found elsewheie in Persia and in the ‘^Irak? 
cf DASiADjiRD, 1 926, and my Selcium und JC ten- 
phon (Leipzig 1917), p 55 - Piomment buildings 
and monuments of antiquity arc frequently attri- 
buted to Djamshid, a m> thical ruler of ancient Iran 
whom the Muslim Persians identified with the Sa- 
lomon of legend (cf below, Takht-i Djamshid) 

Another place of historical importance is the 
Naksh-i Rndjab, “Sculptuic of Radjab” (a legen- 
dary personage), about mile S W of Istakhr. 
This IS a ravine-like split in the w\ill ot reckon the 
south bank of the Pulwar, which is adorned with 
three SSsanian reliefs; Sarre -thinks (Sarre u. Herz- 
feld, Jranist^hc Feist cltefs.^ p. 98) that this decoration 
may be explained by the special purpose of the place 
(a sanctuary of the God Oimuid^) as the conse- 
* crated place of coronation of the SUs^nian kings. 
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On account of its considerable remains from the 
ancient and mediaeval Persian periods, the best 
known sites are T a Wi a m sh i d and N a k sh-i 
Rustam, the foimcr a short houi’s journey south 
of Istakhr on the south bank of the Pulwar, the 
latter on the noith bank of this stieam about 
miles from Istakhr. 

Takht-i Dj amshTd is the most usual name among 
Orientals for the complex of Achaemenid palaces 
of Persepolis. Peisian populai fancy frequently 
g^ves imposing buildings the name of i e 

bench or throne, of a celebiated legendary king 
of the past Besides Pakht-i Djamshid one also 
hears the older name tihil, or abbreviated, (5il 
Minar (also Menare), “the 40 pillars”, which is 
found as eaily as the Persian histouans of the 
xivth century This name is taken from the most note- 
worthy parts of the whole site, the colonnade of King 
Xerxes I with its pillars oiiginally 72, now only 
13m number 40 is a loiind number very populai 
in the east to expiess a considerable number, a 
cave called Cihil Sutlin (the 40 pillais) is shown, 
for example, in the valley of ^irwan in I.uristan 
(cf. H. Grothe, IVaticiei twgin in Pe> sun ^ Berlin 1910 
p, 62). The number 1000 is also used in quite a 
similar fashion to 40 This explains another name, 
common at an earlier pciiod, Hazar Sutun, “the 
1000 pillars”, which first appears at the begin- 
ning of the ivth (xth) century m the annals of 
Hamza al-Isfahani, as well as seveial times in later 
Persian chronicles. There is also the name Haft 
Sdr, “the seven walls”, found as early as about 
1 100 A D. The Arab geographers of the middle 
ages from about the iiird (i\^^) century know the 
rums of the Persepolitan terrace by the name 
MaPab Sulaiman , “Sulaiman s playing-ground” , 
with which we may compare the name Kuisi Su- 
laiman, “Solomon’s stool (throne)”, found in the 
Persian history Mudjmil-i Tawatlkk (beginning 
of the vth rzr xith century), which in its turn may 
have been the model for the present synonymous 
name Takht-i Djamshid. It may be noted that 
Takht-i Sulaiman is also found elsewhere on Iranian 
soil as a geographical name for example, a part 
of the group of rums called Takht Madar-i Su- 
latman (Murghab, q v.), a mound of ruins m the 
S E. of As^arbaidjan, a mountain east of Kabul, 
and finally the towm of (see above, 11. 63b) 
in Farghana, cf. Ritter, op cii ^ vii 482, via 
130, 443, i\. 808, 1040 

The “Bench” or “Ihrone” of lijamshid (Salomon) 
is an artificial stone terrace of polygonal, almost 
rectangular shape, which lies at the foot of a 
steep, daik grey mountain of rock The latter, 
according to the reports of recent travelleis, now 
bears the name Kuh-i Rahmat, “hill of mercy”, but 
this IS not to be found in literature, it apparently 
dates only from, the post-mediaeval period (first 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Herbert in the beginning 
of the xviith century). The name still heard by Ou- 
s»€ley, Shah Kuh, “royal hill”, might be older, it 
coincides with the of Diodoros 

(xvii. 71) At the same time, according to the 
same authority, the inhabitants also use the name 
'Kuh-i Takht. “hill of the throne (of I^am^id)”. 
The section of the Kuh-i Rahmat which forms 
the back wall of the platform contains three 
tombs of Achaemenid kings. The people know 
these by the names of the “mosque”, the “bath” 
and the “mill of Eiamshld”, according to Stoke 
{VerhandL der Gesellsch, /. Erdkunde in Berlin^ 


X., 1883, p. 273). The terrace, which at the same 
time bears a markedly fortress-^like chaiacter, was, 
as already mentioned, only intended for royal 
palaces and monumental buildings, the town of 
i*eisepolis lay in its immediate vicinity. Ancient 
remains of it may be still lecognised. Older 
travelleis were able to identify even moie of 
these lums lying outside the Takht-i Djamshid 
in the aiea of the town. It may be expressly 
mentioned that the view held by Stolze and 
Andieas {0 , p 256 sq,^ and Persepolis^ 1 3) 

that the citadel and town of Persepolis are to 
be sought at Naksh-i Rustam, to be exact, the 
forniei at Naksh-i Rustam and the town on the 
site of the Liter Istakhi, while the buildings in 
TaUit-i Djamshid w^ere intended for solemn cere- 
monials clobcly connected with the cultus, does 
not appeal tenable, cf against it most lecently 
Herzfeld in baiie-Heizfcld, <7 t , p 100 sq The 
Persian historians make a similai mistake when 
they identify Pcisepolis wMth Istakhr without more 
ado, and in older to be able to explain all the 
ancient and mediaeval monuments and ruins in 
the plain of Marw'das^fit and its more immediate 
vicinity as the remains of a single tow’n, asciibe 
to it the fabulous extent of 16 paiasangs in length 
and 16 paiasangs breadth. 

Iianiaii tiadition vanes legaiding the founder 
of Persepolis-Istakhr, sometimes it is Kayumarth, 
the mythical ancestor of the Persians, sometimes 
the builders or extenders aie legendary lulers of 
the past like Kayumaith’s descendants Iloshang 
(Lshhandj), Tahmurath, Djam^id, Kai Khusraw 
Solomon also is named , for whom the spirits 
{djimt) subject to him earned out marvellous 
works A legendary piincess, Humay, who plays 
the role of Semiramis as a builder in Iran, is also 
mentioned Persian tiadition transfers to Pei sepolis- 
Istakhi the residence of the old Iianian kings 
and makes them be buried there also. According 
to PTrdawbi’s ^ahnania^ the town was the resi- 
dence of the leigning flynasty from the time of 
Kai Kubadh. Muslim winters connect the origin 
of Peisepolis with Solomon, the name given by 
them, MaPab Sulaiman, has been mentioned above 
According to their legend, this king dwelled alter- 
nately here and in Syiia and was rapidly carried 
by the djinn from one place to the other. Sepa- 
rate buildings on the terrace of Takht-i Dj amshid 
bear in Arabic writings the names “mosque” 
and “bath of Solomon” (cf. with these the above 
mentioned names of two royal tombs of Kuh-i 
Rahmat) Solomon — so the story goes — shut 
the wind up m a room theie, Persian sources of 
the xuit^ and xiv^k centuries still speak of a 
“prison of the wind” heie (Zindan-i Bad) (cf. the 
reports m ( 3 useley, 11. 381, 387) 

Unfortunately the Arab accounts of the monu- 
ments of Persepolis are rathei defective and 
moi cover in parts distorted into fairy tales, cf. 
especially the accounts of the geographers al- 
Istakhn, al-Mukaddasi and al-Kazwml (see Schwarz, 
/. c), various not uninteresting information is 
given by Persian historians of the later middle ages, 
especially Ilamd Allah Mustawfi and Hafiij Abiu 
(see Ouseley, 11. 380 jy., 387 sql) According to 
these two, the pillais of the rums there were cele- 
brated as a source of zinc oxide {tuhya) impor- 
tant for medical purposes. The vandal disfigure- 
ment of the heads of the figures on the bas-relief 
of Takfet-i Djamshid (and still more so m Nal^gh-i 
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Rustam) is primarily due to the fanaticism of the 
Muslims with its objection to the representation 
of human faces. 

The caliph al-Mansur (754 — 775) wished to use 
the rums of Peisepolis, like those of al-MadS^in- 
Ctesiphon, as a quarry^ but was persuaded against 
it by the advice of his vizier Khalid al-Barmaki, 
who said that Persepolis was used as place of 
prayer by ‘^All, see Fragm. Hist, Arab (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 256. 

Various Muslim rulers have ]perpetuated then 
visits to the rums of Persepolis by having in- 
scriptions incised, flere arc to be seen thice Arabic 
inscriptions in Kufic characters by members of 
the Buyid dynasties (iv^b — x^b century), thice 
inscriptions, two Peisian and one Aiabic, of Abu 
’1-Fath Ibrahim, a giandson of Imiur (ix^b = xvtb 
century), also thiee insciiptions (2 Arabic and i Pei- 
sian) of ^Ali b Kh alil, a grandson of C/un Hasan 
(ixtb wth centuiy) These inscriptions were 
thoioughly discussed by de Sacy m his Mem, stir 
divet se^ antiqiities de la Pose (Pans 1793), p 
139 sqq. Some emendations theieon were given 
by Noldeke m btol/e, Poscpolts,^ 11 6. II. Peter- 
mann, Rei^cn nn Orient,^ 11 188, also mentions an 
inscription of the Mu/aftarid Muhammid b al- 
Mu/ciffai b al-Mu/alfai b al-Mansiii (d 765 ™ 
1363) The various verses scratched on the walls 
show the high respect in which Persepolis has al- 
ways been held among the Persians, their modern 
poets often make allusions to the ancient capital 
of the countiy 

As to N a k sh-i Rustam, its primary significance 
IS only the steep south wall of the long, high mass 
of rock, llusam Kuh, which has in niches foiii Achac- 
menid loyal tombs and Sasanian reliefs But the 
name is often extended to the whole of Husain Kuh 
The name Naksli-i Rustam is due to the popular idea 
that the sculptuied figures there lepiescnt the 
Iranian nitionai hero Rustam Before the wall of 
the tombs there rises a icmaikable towerhke buil- 
ding, now called Kadia-i /ardusJit, “the Ka^ba of 
Zoroastei”. As to its leal puipose the opinions of 
of scholars vary, probably it has something to do 
with a foimci fiic temple Twoothei small buildings 
are pcihaps to be similaily legardcd, not far fioni 
the Ka^ba-i Zardiisht on the summit of a lock 
called Sang-i bulaiinan, “the stone of Sulaiman’’, 
cf Ouseley, (? <: , 11 300 We may also mention 
that the Sasanian sculptuies of Berme Delek 5 miles 
E S E. of ^iraz arc also called Naksh-i Rustam 

A stone platfoim in two layers on the south 
bank of the Pulwai (about 500 yards W. of 
Naksh-i Ra(ljab) is called by the inhabitants of 
the district, Tahht-i Rustam,^ “the throne ol Rustam” 
The latter, in view of its limited dimension, can 
only have served as the pedestal of a sepulchral 
monument or of a fire temple Cf Flandin ct 
Coste, Voyage cn Po 11 72 — 73 (and PI 63) 
Instead of 1 aldit-i Rustam, the name Tahht-i Tamils, 
“peacock-throne”, is also used, llie name Takht-i 
Rustam is found elsew here in Ii an also cf. Ouseley, 
o f., 11. 522). 

At a somewhat gi eater distance from Istakhi, 
about 3 — 4 hours journey N. W., on rocky peaks 
stand three forts within to 2 miles of each 

other. All thice, which lie practically in a straight 
line, are frequently comprised under the name 
Kal'a or KUh-i Istakljii citadel” 01 “the 
mountain of Istaklir”, also KOh-i Ramdjhdi from a 
district of this name on the left bank of the Kui 


(into w'hich the above mentioned Pulwar flows), 
FirdawsI in a 'distich speaks of the Sih Diz-i 
Gumbadan-i Istakhr. “the three fortresses of Isbxkhr” 
(cf. Ouseley, r., 11. 386). At the same time the 
separate castles have each their own names, which 
have however changed frequently in course of 
time according to the reports of the older histo- 
rians und travelleis. The most important of the 
three, the KaPa-i Istal^r in the narrower sense, 
IS also called Miyan KaPa, “the central fort”, 
from its position between the other two. Flandin 
and Coste heard it called KaPa-i Sarw, “the cy- 
press castle”, fiom a single cypiess tree standing 
theic Foi the two other citadels Peisian authors, 
for example, give the names KaPa 1 ^ikastah, 
“the bioken (mined) castle, and A^hkunawan 
(Sakunaw'an and similar names) I'o judge from 
the traces of foundations and pieces of walls found 
betw^cen the foils there wcie once all linked up 
by foitifications. 

In the Muslim hi^ory of Fars, especially m 
that of istakhr, these inaccessible fortresses played 
an important pait They were regarded as most 
essential military points d’appui foi the holding 
of the surrounding country The most prominent 
IS the “citadel of Istakhr” propei, the oiigin of 
which Persian legend places in mythical times by 
assuming it was built by King Djamshid The old 
Iianian ruler Giishtasp is said to have deposited 
the .4 written on cowhides with golden ink in 
the castle of Istakhi, after his conversion to the 
doctiine of Zoroastei , the c'tadel is therefore 
also called Diz-i Nibi^t (Castle of the writing) 
Ol Kuh-i Nibisht ( Hill of the writing so in 
Haind Allah Mustawfi), cf Tabari, 1 676, and 
Ibn al-Athir, 1. 182, q, a'' well as the Persian re- 
polls in Ouseley, v < , a 344, 364, 370—1, 375, 
384 Undei the cabjihate the governor of the 
province of Fars very fiequently resided in this 
stronghold, which was easily defended by Us na- 
tuial situation I bus the governor Ziyad b Abihi 
was able to hold out up heie against MiPawiya 
for a considerable time aftei TMi’s death , cf WdF 
hausen,^ Das arabische AV/r//, etc (Berlin 1902), 
p 76 The Bliyula, who not inficquently stayed m 
the region of Istakhr (cf the inscriptions dating 
from their time mentioned above, at Takht-i Djam- 
shid , Tmad al-l)awla [q v ] was buried in Istakhr), 
paid particulai attention to the citadel of Istakhr. 
""Adud al-Dawla [q v ] m the ivth (x^J*) century 
built on it a gieat system of cisterns, taking ad- 
vantage of a natural pond already there, which 
could piovide watei for seveial thousand pei- 
sons for a whole yeai and w'hich aioused the 
admiiation of contemporaries and of later ge- 
neiations In 467 (ic>74) the rebel kadlQya, w’ho 
had seized the goc’^rnment of Fdis, was besieged 
by the troops of Nnain al-Mulk in the sultanate 
of Malik Shah in the citadel of Istakhr An earth- 
([uake wdiich suddenl} caused the cisterns to over- 
flow forced the besieged to a premature capitula- 
tion Fadluya w'as then kept a prisoner in the 
fortress and put to death next year aftei an un- 
successful attempt to escape The castle was later 
much used as a state prison foi high officials and 
piinces About 1590 the citadel w^as still in good 
condition and inliabited Some time afterwards a 
rebel general of Fars took refuge in it and it 
was besieged by Shah ‘^Abbas I, stormed and des- 
troyed Pietio delle Valle, who stayed heie in 1621, 
therefore found it m rums 
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The citadel of I'^takhr has so far been only 
rarely visited by European travellers, e. g. by 
Moner, Flandin (and Coste), and Vamb^ry. Ac- 
coiding to the account by Flandin and Coste, to 
whom we also owe drawings and plans of the 
citadel, it stands on a plateau 300 yaids round, 
about 1300 feet above the plain. Of the old de- 
fences theie have survived the powerful ramparts 
solidly built of stone , the great system of cisterns 
of the Buyids, among which a well hewn deep 
into the rock is speciall) remarkable, is still to 
be seen. All the rums that survive seem only to 
date from the Muslim period. Cf. on the castles 
of Istaklir the accounts fiom Persian sources in 
Ouseiey, o 371, 376, 385 jy., 389, 395—7, 
399, 404—5, 407, 531 , Ritter, vm. 863—5, 868, 
877, Flandin et Cot>te, Voyage en Pase^ u 71 — 
72, Flandin’s Relation du Voyage^ 11.(1852), p. 
140 — 2, Vamb^ry, Metne Wanderungen und A/- 
Ubntsse tn Persten (Pest 1867), p. 250, Cl Huait 
m Revue semtttque^ 1. (1893), p. 259 v// , 337 sq. 
and m Hist de Bagdad (Pans 1901), p 28, 31, 
G. Le Strange, r , p. 276, Heizfeld m Sarre 
and Herzfeld, o, p 114 — 5 (PI xvi and 
Rtg- 45)- 

Btbliog} ap h y BibL Geogi Ai ah ^ ed de 
Goeje, passim, Yakut, Mt^^am (cd. Wusten- 
feld), 1 299 j^., Kazwim, Kosmogt aplni (ed. 

Wustenfeld), 11 99, Tabari and Ibn al-Athii, 

passim (s Ind.), Hadjdji Khalifa, P^thannumU 
(vers. lat. by Norberg, Lund 1878), 1 284 — 6, 
P Schwarz, han tin Mittelalter riach den arab 
Gtographen^ 1. (1896), p 13 — 16 (p. 13 — 30 on 
the Province Istakhr), G. Lc btiange, 77 /^ 
of the Eastern Cahphate (Cambridge 1905), p 
275 — 6, 294 — 5, full accounts of Istakhr-Fersc- 
polis aie given from Oriental, mainly Persian 
sources by Ouseiey, A of vaiious countries 
of the Last^ Vol 11 (London 1821), p. 339 — 
4H. — C. Niebuhr, Retsebe^chr. nach Arabien 
etc. (Copenhague 1778), p. 120 — 165, Ouseiey, 

o. c,^ U. 187 — 191, 224 — 420, Ritter, Erdkundt^ 
vin. 858 — 941 , A J. Rich, Collected Memoirs 
(London 1839), p. 231 — 261, Flandin et Coste, 
Voyage en Perse^ 11. (Pans 1843 sq\ PL 57 — 
1 1 2, and the .accompanying Vol of text, p. 68 — 
155; Flandin’s Relation du voyage^ li (1852), 

p. 88 — 214, F Stolze, Persepohs^ Berlin 1882, 
2 Vol , do in Verhandl d, Gesellsch. f P.rd~ 
kunde in Berlin^ x. (1S83) 251 — 276, Noldeke, 
Anfsatze zur pei s Geschuhte (I eipzig 1887), 
p. 134 — 146, Geiger in Grundr de u an. PhtloL 
Ji. (1896 sq \ p. 390 Justi, ibid 11 447 — 
456, A W Jackson, Peisia Past and Present^ 
New York 1906, p. 294 — 320, E Ileizfeld in 
Klto.^ viii. (1907), 1 — 68 (passim), Fr Sane 
and E. Herzfeld, Jramsche Pelsrelteh.^ Berlin 
1910 (on Istakhr . see especially p 100 — 2) — 
Of the old Persian inscriptions of Persepolis and 
Naksh-i Rustam the best accounts are given in 
Weissbach, Die Keihnschriften der Acluiememden 
= Vorderasiat. Btbl..^ iii. (Leipzig 1911 , see also 
o.c^ p xiv — XV, xvii — XX, the desciiption of 
the monuments with references), and Weissbach, 
Die Ketltnschi if ten am Gi abe des Dai ms Hys- 
taspis = Abhandl. der slicks, Ges. der Wtss..^ 
XXIX. N*’. I, 1 91 1. — On the SasSnid monuments 
and inscnptions, see especially de Sacy, o ^r., p. 
23 — 124; A jD, Mordtmann in Zeitscht. der 
Deutsch, MorgenL Gesellsch, , xxxiv, i sqq 
(passim); Noldeke in Stolze, o. <r., ii. 3 — 6, 


West in the Grundr, der Iran, PhiloL,^ ii. 76 — 
78; Sarre in Sarre-Herzfeld, o. f., p. 67 — 88, 
92 — 99 — The best maps of Istakhr-Persepolis 
and Its immediate neighbourhood are given by 
Flandin et Coste, 11. pi. 57 and 64. 

(M. Strfck.) 

al-ISTAKHRI, AnU IsiiXk IhrXhIm b. Muham- 
mad al-FArisI, an Arab geographei, whose 
biography is nowhere to be found , because m 
the geographical handbook ascribed to him, which 
beats the title Masalik al~Mamahk and is printed 
in the hrst volume of de Goeje’s Bibliotheca Geogr, 
Arab..^ no biographii.al data are given. De Goeje 
however has shown that his woik is only a new 
edition of an oldei one by Abu Zaid al-BalkhI, 
just as later Ibn Hawkal [q v ] took al-Istakhri’s 
work as a basis for his own after giving up his 
(list intention of only making some corrections 
to It, as al-Istakhil himself, whom he had met in 
340 (951 — 952), had asked him to do. It is thus 
at least certain that he must have lived m the first 
half of the ivtb (xtb) centuiy The text which 
was published in facsimile by J. H. Moeller as 
early as 1839 only contains a synopsis of the book. 
Bibliography De Goeje, Die Istakhri^ 
Bulkin Fragc in the Zcttsclir d. Deutschen Mor- 
gen I Gesellsch , \xv. 42 sqq, 
isTAMBOL. [Sec constaminopi e] 
istankOi, Tiiikish name foi the island of 
Stanco = Cos, cf Cumet, J a Turqute d'Aste.^ 
1 435 IP/ 

ISTAR («rT2TJf p), d weight in the apothe- 
cary’s or troy system, taken over from the 
Greeks and usually estimated accoidmg to two diffe- 
rent scales. On the one hand we find the equations 
I titar = 6 dirham and 2 danak = 4 mitjika/ 
(an apothecary’s stater), on the other, wt have 
I tsliii = 6y dirham = 4^ mitjikal (commercial 
istdr in the East) The first equation will only be 
conect if the coined dirham and the mifhlnl mat- 

yal are taken 1 8. 18 = 4.72 X 

6 

4r=:i8 18), the second equation is approximately 
coirect only if we take the coined dirham and 
the old vvthkrxl (gold dinli) (2.97 X ^*5 = 19 3 = 
4.25 X 4 5 = ^9‘'25). In both cases the lesult is 
a much larger amount than that of the usual 
Greek stater The fuither ratio that 20 i^tar go 
to the 7 at I (pound) is only true of the I’ltdi of 
64 dirham and the Baglulad rati of 130 dirham, 
Bibliogi a p hy H. bauvaire, Materiaux^ 
s v , Don Vasquez Queipo, Essat sm les Systemes 
met) tques.^ 1 (E. v Zambaur ) 

ISTIBRA^ (a ) means the “inquiry whether* 
the uteius of a slave woman is empty’’, prescribed 
by Muslim law If a Muslim acquiies a slave girl 
by purchase, inheritance or by any other means, 
the law forbids him to cohabit with her, until it 
IS ascertained that she is not pregnant, m order that 
there may be no uncertainty about the pa,ternity 
of the children. The prescribed period of waiting 
ends after the first menstruation or, in the case of 
pregnancy, after the birth of the child, and lasts a 
month for non-menstruating women. Further a slave, 
after she is manumitted, may only enter into a mar- 
riage after the expiry of the legal tstibrul period. 
Bibliography Minhaepy al-'falibtn (ed. 
van den Berg), iii. 60 sqq ; Fath aPKarlb (ed. 
van den Beig), p. 514 sqq,.^ al-Bidj^rt (Cairo 
li. x82 sqq ; al-Dimash^^I^ Rahmat al- 
Umma fi ^ Khtilaf al-A^imma (BQlaV 1300), p.124; 
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al-Slia'rani, aUMlzan aUJmbr'U (Cairo 1279), ii. 
155; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ il 135. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

ISTIFHAM (from the root F H m “to under- 
stand”; X “to ask to be made to understand”, 
i. e. to ask a question), technical term of 
Arabic grammar denoting “interrogation”, “in- 
terrogative sentence”. An interrogative sentence 
is nominal or verbal, and is subject to the gram- 
matical rules governing the sentence in general. 
An interrogation may be indicated meiely by the 
tone of the voice, but more often it is introdu- 
ced by one of the interrogative particles (Jiarfti 
I-tsttfha?n) hal^ etc , or by an interro- 

gative pionoun 01 adveib, e. g. ma?i = who?, 
ma = what*^, katfa = how?, etc. 

Btb Ito gr ap hy Sibawaihi, Kitah (ed. Deren- 
bourg), 1 39 61 “ sqq ^ 250 394 ‘3 et 

passim^ and Ibn Ya'ish (ed. Jahn), pp 1201 — 
1204, Muhammed A^la, Dtctionaiy of Techni- 
cal Terms (ed Spienger), p 1155-1156, Lane, 
ArabiL-Enghsh Lexicon^ 2453, Wright, Arabic 
Grammar^ 1. 274 A — 276 D, 28211 — 288 A, 11. 
306 B — 31 7 B, 336 B ; Howell, Gramm of the 
class Arabic Language^ Pait 111. jip. 615 — 624 
(RoBtRT Stevenson.) 

ISTIHSAN (a), 1 e, to consider something 
hasan (1. e good), 'ihis is the name given to a 
method of aigument used in the IlanafE school 
to settle fikh lules m confoimity with the requi- 
rements of every day life, equity or social con- 
ditions The object of istihsan is much the same 
as that of istislah (1 e , to think that something is 
1 c , in the general interest or most appro- 
pi late) applied in the Maliki school. According 
to both methods, the results of kivas{\,t. analogy) 
were often simply disregaided, when it was consi- 
dered necessary or simply desiiable to depait 
from the strict demands of theory. For this aibi- 
trarincss istihsan and istislah are objected to by 
many and have never been geneially lecognised 
as reliable fundamentals in the science of law (wjw/ 
alfikli)^ 

Bibliography' I. Goldziher, Die Zahii itcn^ 
iht Lehr system und ihre Geschiihte^ I.eip/ig, | 
1884, p 206; do.. Das Pitnzip det Jslishab in 
der Muhammedan Gesctzzvissenschapt in Wten 
Zcitschr. f. d Kunde des Morgcttl ^ 1 228 — 230. ' 
(Th. W Ju\nboll) i 
ISTIIfBAL (a.), in astronomy means the op- j 
position of sun and moon 1. e their iclative po- 
sitions when the difference of their longitudes is 
180°, as is the case notably during an eclipse 
Mtikabala is also occasionally used but this woid is 
a common teim among the astrologers for the opposi- 
tion of two planets. The opposite oiistikbal is i^tima' 
= conjunction, 1. e. the relative positions of sun 
and moon when they have equal longitudes, as is 
the case for example m an eclipse of the sun. In 
astrology other expiessions are commonly usedforthe 
conjunction of planets among themselves or with 
the sun and moon, viz. inukarana^ ikttran and 
hii an 

Besides these positions (opposition and conjunc- 
tion), astrology further distinguishes the hexagonal 
tasdi^^ the tetragonal (parhf\ and the trigonal 
tatkliilf) aspect, according as the angle between 
the two planets and the earth is 60^,90^ or 120®. 

Bibliogr ap hy : al-BattSnS ( ed. NalUnO ) , 
ii, 349; Dictionary of the Technical Terms (ed. 
Sprenger etc.), s. v. Isttlebal^ lij^timcf and AV 
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ran'^ al-|£liwSrizm!, Ma/atih al^Ulum (ed. van 
Vloten), p. 232. (H. Suter.) 

ISTIKHARA (A.), the prayer (^«^f) of a man 
who has not yet made up his mind, in order to be 
inspired with a salutary decision regarding an inten- 
ded enterprise, a journey, etc. This term is connected 

with the first conjugation of the verb especially 

m Its use in phrases like Allahumma kjiir li-rasulika 
(Tabarf, Annales^ 1. 1832, 6); khit lahu (Ibn Sa^d, 
11. II, 73 II , 75, 2), hhara Utahu ll (tbid.^ viii. 
92, 25) The proverb istakhir allaha fi '*l-sama"i 
yakhir laka bt-''ilmtht fi 'l-kada^i (Ibn Sa'd, viii. 

1 7 1, 18, Kali, Amdli^ 11 106 paen) is even given 
from the prc-Islamic period, but it is hardly to 
be believed that such an aphorism could date from 
that time. In Islam the formality of the religious 
ista kh ara^ consists of a form of prayer of some length, 
traced back to the Piojjhet in Bukhari, Tawhld^ 
n*^ 10, Da^aivat^ n^. 4^ (ed Krehl-Juynboll, iv. 

202, 450), Ibn Madja (Dihli 1282, p 99 infra) 
— the authenticity of which however is doubted 
even by Muslim ciitics, in Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, 
Fatawi hadifktya^ Cairo 1307, p 210 — , whereas 
Tirmidhi (Bulak 1 397), li 206, gives only the 
brief formula Allahumma kJiir li zuakhtir ll (cf. 
Dhahabi, Mtzan al-T tiddly ed Lucknow 1884, 1. 
315, 4) only as a hadith of doubtful authenti- 
city It IS introduced by two rak^a\ (salla 
rakatai al-utikhdra^ Subkl, T^b al-ShafiHya^ vi. 
175, 6 tnpd) Directions are also given regarding 
the verses of the Kur'an to be lecited within the 
tw'o rak^a'^ (Nawawl, Adhkar^ p. 56). In ^Awfl, 
Lubh al-Albab (ed Browne), 1 210, 12, people go 
to the mosque to perform the narndz-t isti kh dra ; 
but this IS not obligatory It is the rule that the 
isttlhdra appeal should be made from case to case 
before a definite purpose, and not in a summary 
fashion (e g in the morning foi all cases which 
may ciop up in the course of the day) ('^Abdarl, 
Madlhnl^ in. 240 infra) 

In keeping with the above mentioned traditional 
saying, Muslim practice shows the istikhdra in 
use from the earliest times. The oldest example, 
probably quite independent of that hadith^ seems 
to be A ghdni^ xix 92, 3 sqq The poet ^AdjdjSdj 
{Dtzudn^ NO 12, 83, Ard^iz al-Arab^ p 120) praises 
Hadjdjadj, because he undei takes nothing without 
securing God’s approval (///« labbahu istakhdrd) 
And when *^Abd Allah b Tahir enters on his 
office of prefect of the ‘^IrSk, his father impresses 
upon him repeatedly m a letter of advice he 
sends him, to observe the istikhdra in all official 
business (Taifur, JLUdb Baghdad^ p. 49, 7, 52, 3, 
infra ^ 53, 4) In this way literature gives nu- 
merous examples of the custom that the Muslim 
before important as well as unimportant resolu- 
tions, in piivate as well as public enterprises, 
also conqueiors before their expeditions, thought 
to secure the divine approval by istikhdfa This 
habit indeed is sometimes fictitiously credited 
to them , as for example when Mu'awiya is 
made to observe the isttkhdi a before desig- 
nating Yazid as his successor (Aghdm^ xviii. 
72, 6). The Caliph SulaimSn tears up the patent 
of succession drawn up in favour of his son AiySb, 
when he feels that the salutaiiness of hi^ decision 
was not suggested to him by istthl^ra (Ibn 
Sa^d, V 247, 6 ) Ma^mlin observes tstiklhdra for 
a month before appointing ^Abd AllSh b. Jahir, 
T(aiftSr, op, cil,^ p. 34, 6). Cf. the loud isHlfliara 

36 
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prayer of al-Muktadii on his accession (with foui 
/'«X’Vs!, ^Arib, ed. de Goeje,‘ p. 22,14) 
loot Nights m the tale of Uns al Wudjud and 
Ward fi U-Akmam the latters mother performs a 
**‘uilat aUistiklmra of two in order to 

obtain an effectual indication in regaid to her 
daughter’s love affair (373th Night, ed Bulak 
1279, 269) 1 he choice of a baby’s name seems 

occasionally to be made after an tsHkliara by the 
nainei (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ 11, 139,1) 
There is no lack of examples to show that m 
deciding thoiny theological questions the learned 
arguments were strengthened by tsftkhara (e. g. 
Nawawl, Tahd/iib^cdi Wustenfeld, p 237, 3 infta) 
Authors in the introductions to then books very 
frequently mention tstikhata as the motive 01 excuse 
foi the publication (cf l^ahabl, ladhkuat al- 
Jluffaz^ 11. 288, i) A story, of couise quite un- 
histoiical, makes ‘'Omai 11 only allow the publica- 
tion of a \sork of Ahran b A^yun which he had 
in his library, after he had exposed it foi 40 days 
with an i\ttUia} a at his place of prayei (Ibn Ahi 
Usaibi'^a, 1. 163 infra'). 

The form of the istilhaKt laid down by icligious 
usage (^isiikhTna diar^iya) is usually in actual 
practice accompanied by all kinds of forms not 
sanctioned in the Hadith, foi example the expec- 
tation of receiving the divine inspiration in a dream 
after a piayer (Snouck Huigronje, 
Mtkka^^ 11 16, note 4, Doutte, Magic ei Ilcii^ion 
dans VAfnqite du Nord,^ p. 413) or strengthening 
the lUikhara formula by an oracular casting of 
lots, m which the alternatives are written on 
cards (TabarsI, Makat itn al-AUlldk,^ Cairo, 1303, 
p 100) Such additions are strongly condemned 
by fervid Sunni orthodoxy ('Abdarl, op t//, 111 
91 sqq ). There is also the isttkhara by opening 
the Kur'^an (al-daib .. Ji '‘l-inashaf . . wa-tak- 
dim tstikharat^^^ in Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 243 ult ,cf. 
Farad/ ba^d al- Sl/idda^ 1 44, an anecdote on the 
subject is given by KazwInI, ed Wustenfeld, 11 
li3i ), other works (see huyiiti, Bnghyat al- 
p. 10, 17), as in the case of the Soj tes 
VirgtliaTiae^ are employed for the purpose by the 
Persians, especially the DnvTin of Hafi7, 01 the 
Maihiiaivt of Djalal al-Din Rumi (cf. Bankipote 
Catalogue,^ 1. 1 51) This use of the Kur’^an is 

likewise rigoiously foibidden by most Sunna au- 
thorities (cf. Damiri s. v Tair^ 11 119,8 sqq ^ 

ed. Balak 1284, Murtada, IthTif al-Sdda al-Mut- 
takin ^ C'Mxo 1311, 11. 285 tnfrd)^ this custom 
in connection with the lUtkhaia has led among 
the people to an excessive use of fed I magic 
with the Kurban, of which a full account is 
given m Lane, Manners and Customs^^ Ch xi., 
1. 328. — There is a proverb via khaba man 
istaklidf a wa-la nadtnia man tstaduira (as hadith 
in Tabarani, Mtdiijam Saghh ^ ed Dihll, p 304 
infra), Abu ‘'Abd Allah al-Zubairi in the begin- 
ning of the ivth (xtb) century wiote z, Kitab al-isti- 
^Ura wa U-istikkara (Nawawi, Tahdhih,^ p. 744, 3), 
Bibliography The above mentioned Ha- 
di|h passages; Qiazali, Ihy'^ ^Uliim (Bu- 

lak 1289), 1. 197; Muitada,/M5/, 111. 467^-469, 
and the pertinent sections of the Fi^h books — 
Cf. Journ Asial 1861, 1. 201, Note 2; 1866, i. 
447 , Phillott, Bibhomancy,^ JDivtnation^ Super- 
stitions among the Persians m yonrn. As, Soc. of 
Bensral^ 1906, 11. 399 Bulletin de la Societe 
de Geographic d'Oran (1908), xxvin. Number i. 

(I. Goldzihek) 


ISXrNAF (a.) means in Muslim law: the 
performance over again from the begin- 
ning of a religious act (e. g. a ^alat) which 
has ill some way been interiupted. If, on 
the other hand, only the part still to be performed 
when the intenuption took place is later earned 
through, this is called btna^ (1. e the continuation 
of an Intel nipted act) 

Bibliography, A Dicttonary of the Tech- 
nical Terms (Calcutta 1862), 1. 80. 

_ (Th. W Juynboll) 

ISTINDJA^ (a ) means a puiification fully de- 
sciibcd in the Btkh books m the chapter on iitual 
punty. It IS a religious duty (accoiding to Abu 
Ilanifa, however, only a recommended action) for 
every Muslim who has attended to the call of 
natiiie. A Muslim is in general allowed to delay 
this puiification until he is about to pci form the 
wAT/, 01 has to be in a state of ritual punty for 
some othei reason. 

Bibliography Al-Dimashki , Rahmat al- 
Umma fl ' Khtildf al-A'imma (Bulalj 1300), p. 7; 
A. J. Wensmek in Dcr I slam ^ 1. 10 1 ^q, 

(Tii W. Juynboil) 

ISTINSHAK (a), the inhaling of watei 
through the nose, is considered by most fakihs 
as a sunna (1 c a commendable act, according to 
Ahmad b Hanbal however, a leligious duty) both 
at the ghnsl [cj v ] and the iviidid (1. e the major 
and minor ritual purification) 

B lb 1 1 0 g r ap h y al-Dimashki , Rahmat al- 
Uinnui '‘Khtiliif n I- A^ I mtna (Bulak 1 300), p 8, 
al-Khwarizmi, Mafatih aldUlUm (ed. van Vlo- 
ten), p. 10, 6 (1 h W Juvnboll). 

ISTISHAB (a.), 1 e.,the seeking foi a link (1 e , 
to something which is known and certain). This is 
the name of a piocess of settling fikh lules by 
argument, which was especially used in the Shafi^’i 
school and with ccitam limitations among the 
Hanafis also This seeking for a link means the 
endeavour to link up a later set of cucumstances 
with an earlier, and is based on the assumption 
that the fikh rules applicable to ceitain condi- 
tions remain valid so long as it not certain that 
these conditions have altcied If for example on 
account of the long absence of some one it is 
doubtful whether he is alive or dead, then by 
istiAiab all rules must remain in force which would 
hold if one knew for ceitam that he was still alive. 
The IlanaBs only recognise istifiUb in so far as it 
conceins the retention of rights already granted, 
the Shafi% on the othei hand even when it is a 
question of assigning new lights. An absent man 
for example would not be recognised by the Ha- 
nafis as legitimate heir to an inheiitance falling 
due while he was away, but he would be accord- 
ing to the Shafi^is, as the latter assume that even 
duung his absence he can obtain new rights. 

Bibliography I. Goldziher, Das Prinzip 
des Isti^hal) in der Muhammedan, Gesetzwisscn- 
sc haft in the Wiener Zeitschrift f d, Kunde d* 
Morgenl,j^ 1 128 — 236. (Til. W Juynboll.) 
ISTISKA^ (a ), prayei for rain. The tieatises 
on canon law expound in what circumstances the 
hadith prescribes the tsttskTp prayer as an obligatory 
act or leaves it to individual descretion. They also 
give details of the special ritual to be observed 
in this prayer This ritual comprises i. a prayer 
of two rak^a performed in the morning outside the 
town j 2, the faithful ought to j>ut on ordinary 
dress, without elaboration or luxury; 3. the prayer 
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s followed by two Mkutba^ of which the first is I 
accompanied by a turning of the cloak (a sympa- 
thetic rite to produce a change in the weather), I 
4. the du^a^ which follows the prayer is a supplication | 
for ram, 5. the usual takblr is replaced by an invo- 
cation intended to implore God’s pardon {tsti^hfar). 
This prayer ought to be completed by a series of 
pious works recommended to the faithful (fasting, 
almsgiving) Prayeis for ram by non-Muslims ac- 
cording to then religions (Jewish or Chiistian) aie 
admitted and even recommended in orthodox Islam. 

Rites and ceicmonies to obtain ram are as ancient 
as man himself and vary not only accoiding to 
different religious beliefs, but even among the dif- 
ferent groups of human beings belonging to the same 
religion, as 1 have shown in my Quelques rites 
pour obiemr la plwe en temps de su her esse chez 
les piusnlmans maghibms dans Rcciicil de Memot- 
res et de Textes piibhe eri Vhonneur du XlVe 
Coiigrh des Oncntalistes^ par les profe^seurs de 
VJuole super Lcuf c des Lett) ls et des Afe'deisas^ 
Alger 1905, p 49 — 98) The ceremonies and rites, 
rathei varied foi the Muslim countries and all, 
even m the oithodox ritual, much impregnated 
with animism and magic, may however be grouped 
under seveial rubrics adaptation to the cult of 
saints, physical and moral suffeimgs which the 
faithful impose upon themselves, formulas, songs 
and hymns, rites relating to a kind of divinity of 
ram, named g handja or an analogous name in Bai- 
bary , sacrifices of victims and communal meals, 
sympathetic and symbolic acts 

In the article icfeiicd to, there will he found, 
in addition to useful bibliographical notes, lefe- 
rcnces to analogous ceremonies in non-Muslim 
countries Theie it will also be seen that for the 
Maghrib these religious sci vices have lather the 
cliaractei of agraiian festivals aud that they take 
place at a fixed period of the yeai, but not m 
every season 

B ibltogf aphy Cf, also Goldziher m Rev. 
de r/iist. des Rel lu (1905), p 226 — 9, do. 
in 0 )ientaL Stndien Th. Noldcke . geioidmet.^ 

1 308 — 212, and m Dei Islam.^ vi. 304, Nai- 
beshuber, Am dem Leben der ai abischen BevoL 
kerung in Sfax.^ Leipzig 1 907, p 26 — 29, A 
J. Wensinck, Mohammed en dc joden te Medina.^ 
diss. Leiden 1908, p. 140 ]\\ynho\\.^ Ha?idb 

des Islam Gesetzes.^ p 93 , Biarnay, Etude nir 
le Dialectc les Bcitioua (Algei 1911), p 241 — • 
243, Doutt^, Magte et Religio?i dani> VAfitqiie 
du Nord (Algei 1909), p 582 — 588 

(Alfred Bel). 

ISTISLAH (a.), 1. e , to think that something is 
in the general interest [See isiihsan ] 

(A), a te rm in prosody, meaning 
the piesence of the same woid with the same 
sense used as a ihyme at the end of seveial lines 
of the same poem. 

Bibliography' Ibn Kaisan in Wright, 
Opuscula Arabua.^ p 56, 59 sq..^ Cheikho, V/w 
al-Adab (Bairut 1897), Coupry, Traite de versifi-- 
cation ai abe (Leipzig 1875), p. 185 — 9 , Lu Khaz- 
radjyah.^ trans. with comm, by R Basset (Alger 
1902), p. 149. (Moh. ben Cheneb). 

VTA}f:. [See ''ABD,_l 18] 

IIHNA "A§HARIYA (Arabic itjna ^ai^ara.^ 
twelve), “the Twelvers”, a name given in contrast 
to the Sab^ya [q. v.], the partisans of the seven 
imams, to those wlvo allow the series 

of twelve imams and say that the imamate 


passed from 'All al-Rid 5 to his son Muhammad 
al-Ta^I, to the latter’s son ^AU al-Nalju', then to 
his son al-Hasan al-^Askari al-Zakf, and finally to 
Muhammad al-Mahdl, who disappeared and will 
come a^ain at the end of time to announce the 
last judgement and to fill the earth with justice. 
The senes of twelve imams is made up as follows: 
I. ‘^Ali al-Muitada, 2. al-IIasan al-MudjtabS, 3. al- 
Husain al-Shahid; 4 'All Zain al-^Abidin al-Sadj- 
djad, 5. Muhammad al-Ba^ir, 6 ^jaTar al-Sadik, 
7 Musa al-Kazim, 8 'All al-Rida, 9. Muhammad 
al-Taki, 10 ‘^Ali al-Naki, ii. al-Hasan al-'Askari 
al-Zaki, 12. Muhammad al-Mahdl al-Hudjdja [see 
these names] 

Such has been the succession which has been 
definitely admitted since the v^b (xitb) century; 
but this sect has not always been in agieement 
with itself, and at one time numbeied no less than 
eleven paities, without special names but distin- 
guished from one another as follows, i. al-Hasan 
al-'^Askari is not deaj^, he is only absent, 2 al- 
Hasan died without children, but he will return 
and raise fiom the dead, 3 al-Hasan nominated 
his biothcr Dja^far by will, 4. the latter died 
without leaving hens, 5. Muhammad son of 'All 
IS the imam; 6 al-Hasan had a son, two years 
before his death, who was called Muhammad; 
7 theic was indeed a son, but he was born eight 
months after his father’s death, 8 al-Hasan died 
without childien and the world is without an im 5 m 
on account of the sms of men, 9 al-Hasan had 
a son, but he is not known, 10. an imam is 
necessaiy, but it is not known if he is descended 
from al-Hasan 01 not, ii a stop is made at 'All 
al-Ri(la and the coming of the last imam is awaited, 
whence the name Wakifiya [given to this party, 

1 e. those who suspend their judgement legarding 
the imam’s death Ihcy weic at first called KaLiya 
(Kitti'iya), because, unlike the Wakifiya, they ad- 
mitted the reality of the imam’s death 01, according 
to otheis, because they inteiiupted the line of the 
imams at Musa al-Kazim, son of Dja'far, m order 
to keep It exclusively in the line of his descendants. 
Others admitted after Musa, the imamate of his 
son Ahmad, excluding 'All al-Rida, it is also said 
that Muhimmad, the latter’s son, being very young 
at the time of his father’s death, had not been 
able to receive fiom him the training for the 
imamate, others admitted his quality of imSm, but 
asked which of lus sons MUsa or 'All should 
succeed him. After 'All the same question arose 
between Dja'fai and al-Hasan. Those who admitted 
the imamate of al-Hasan al-'Askarl were called 
by objectors al-IIimariya because they describe 
the chosen imam as an ignoramus After the death 
of al-Hasan, some adopted Dja'far, the pietended 
son of a concubine, al-Hasan according to them 
not having left any childicn. 

The Safawfds, who claimed descent from Musa 
al-Kszim, made the Siit'a and moie particulaily the 
doctrine of the Ithna 'ashauya the state religion 
of Feisia, as it still is. After his accession 
ShSh Isma'il (906 = 1500) gave formal orders to 
the preachers of Adharbaidjan to preach the ser- 
mon in the name of the twelve imams, and to the 
mu^adhdhins to add the Shi'a formula “1 testify 
that 'All IS the saint of God”. Ihe troops were 
ordered to put to death any objector 

The cult of the twelve imams has attained an 
extraordinary importance among the Persians; 
hypostases of the Divinity, they diiect the destinies 
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of the world, and preserve it and guide it. With 
them all is salvation; without them all is peidition 
(Gobineau, Religions et philosophies^ p 6o). Their 
ministry, their intercession (lawassul) are indis- 
pensable, Prayers with special formula are leserved 
for them, Sunday is sacred to ^Ali and FStima, 
the second hour of each day to al-Hasan, the 
third to al-Husain, the fouith to Zain al-*^ Abidin and 
so on Pilgi image to their tombs {ztyard) procures 
special rewaids. 

Bibliography' al~Farl baina ''l-P'iral^ ed. 
Muh Badr, p 47 , Ibn Hazm, cf. I. Friedlaender, 
The Hetei odoxies oj the Shiites^ Ind. , al-Sjiahr- 
astani, Mtlal^ p. 17, 128 (transl Haarbrucker, 
p. 25, 193)5 ’1-Ma'^ali, Bayan al-Adyan^ 

m Schefei, Chrest, pers,^ 1 HI , 184 sqq,^ 
al-Diy5rbekii, al-Kkarnis^ 11. 286 — 8, Mutahhai 
b. Tahir al-MakdisI (pseudo-Balkhi), Kitab al- 
BaF^ ed. and transl. Cl Huart, v (1916), 132 
sqq,^ Ibn Babuye al-Kumml, Kit, Kamdl al~Din 
etc, partly ed. by Moller {Beitr z Mahdilchte 
des Islanis^ Heidelberg 1901), '^Ali al-BahranI, 
Manar al-Hudn^ p 314 , I'QiwaiidemIr, Ha- 

bib al-Styai ^ iv 3, 34, Goldziher. VorleMinqen^ 
Ind s, V “Zwolfer”. (Ci IIuart) 

TTIKAD IS “belief’ that a thing is so It may 
be only in the sense of the English “thinking”, 
the German “Glauben”, or it may be a feeling 
perfectly assured, and so the word is used espe- 
cially of belief m religious dogmas (Lane, Ho/y, 
Supplement), It is then exactly equivalent to tas- 
dlk,^ firm acceptance in the mind of a thing as 
true, and is distinguished from !/;/«;/, “faith” in 
that some held iman to cover works i^amal) and 
confession {tkrar) Al-Taftazanl, in his commentary 
on the ^AkTdid of al-Nasafi (ed. Cairo 1321, p q) 
explains that some of the revealed preset ipts {ahkam 
sparHyd) connect with manner of action and are 
called farHya,^ “derivative”, and ^amaliya,^ while 
others connect with belief {al-i^tikad) and are 
caWed aslJya “basal” and Ptiklxdlya (cf. al-Badjurl, 
Hashtya ^ald Shai h Ibn Kasim,^ Cairo 1 321, 1.20, 
Ildshiya ^ald Main al-Saniisiya,^ Cairo 1283, p ii 
sq , Luciani, Les prolcgomenes thiol de Senoussi^ 
p, 4 5 Diet of Tcchn Terms^ s v hnkvi) In 

consequence al-Itikudat is used much in the sense 
of allakdiid,^ the doctrines of the faith The exact 
scholastic definition of the word evidently gave 
difficulty In the Diet of Techn Tenns (p 954) 
two uses are distinguished one generally known, 
“firm belief”, and a rarer, “conviction, ceitainty” 
The first is a mental judgment, absolute {^djdzim\ 
but susceptible of doubt (yakbal al-taMlk) the 
second is ^ mental judgment, absolute or piepon- 
derant (ra^i/i) and includes “knowledge”, 

which is a mental judgment incompatible with 
doubt or belief or opinion {zamt) The second is 
sometimes called “certain knowledge” (aBilm al- 
yakin) and excludes “compound ignorance” {al- 
fjiaht al-tnurakkab),^ the ignorance that does not 
know that it is ignorance. Others distinguished 
the first i^tikdd into two, that which corresponds 
to fact and that which does not. See Iman. 

Bibliography' has been given in article. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

rXIKAD KHAN, title of a Kashmiri named Mu- 
hammad Murad, who gained such an ascendency 
over the emperor Farrukhsiyar [q. v ] that he 
became his confidential adviser, received from him 
the title of Rukn al-Dawla Ptikad Khan Fariuldi- 


shShl, and ultimately became his wazir. When 
Farrukhsiyar was blinded and deposed in 1124 
(1713), Ptikad Khan was thrown into prison and 
his pioperty confiscated, but he was subsequently 
released, and died in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah[q.v] 

Bibliography' Khafi Khan, Miintakhab 
al-lAibTtl\ 11 790 et seqq , , Elliot-Dowson, History 
of India,^ vii 469 — 473, 476 — 479; Ghulam 
Husain KhSn, Siyar al Muted akkkhtr in (Eng 
tians Calcutta 1789), i 12^ et seqq, 

TTIKAF (a ) is the name of a religious custom 
of which the mam feature is that the believer 
letires foi a lime from the woild in a mosque The 
Ptikaf IS always considered meritorious (sunna) 
and is numbeied among those good works which 
aie recommended m the law-books to be performed 
duiing the last ten days of Ramadan, in order to 
participate in the blessings of the holy Kadai 
night According to the Muslim tradition, the Pio- 
phet also used to spend the last third of the month 
fasting in the mosque in Medina On the Lailat 
alKadai (Night of the Divine Deciee) see Kurban, 
xliv. 2, xcvii I — 5, cf Kui^an, 11. 181. The ques- 
tion what night is to be considered the Kadar 
night IS not settled According to the view of 
most Muslim scholais, it must be assumed that 
one of the last ten nights of the month of fasting 
(especially one of the five odd nights, 1 e. 21,23, 
25, 27 01 29 Ramadan) is meant. According to otheis 
— and this was Abu Hanifa’s view — , theieaieno 
indications that the Kadai night belonged to this 
period of the year 

Bibliography The chapter on the month 
of fasting and the dtikaf in the collections of 
Traditions and the Fikh books, al-Dimashki, 
Rahmat aBUmma fi 'klitildf al^A^imma (Bulak 
P Th W Juynboll, Ilandbuch des 

islQm, Gesetzes^ p. 125. (In. W Juynboll.) 
ftimAd ai-DAWLA (Arabic support of 
the kingdom), title of the Peisian Prime 
Minister undei the Safawids, also called waztr-t 
a^zam,^ “gicat minister”, (“Nabob”, deputy) 

or han madarl,^ “the hinge of Peisia” As the 
chief administrator of the kingdom he possessed 
far-reaching powers and no document of the king 
was valid without his seal , his position however 
was exceedingly piecanous as his fate depended 
entirely on his master’s humoui. A controllei 
{ndzir^ supei visor) appointed by the king assisted 
him as secietaiy. The residence of the Prime 
Ministei was near the royal palace in Isfahan, in 
the vestibule of which he held his reception. At 
public audiences he stood on the light of the 
luler and when the lattei rode out through the 
city he accompanied him on the ri^ht, whence 
his epithet ivazlr~i rast^ “minister of the right’^. 
His dismissal resulted in his banishment to some 
town where he lived as a simple citizen Ills 
salary consisted of a definite sum called rusiim,, 
“fees”, wrhich he drew annually from the khans 
or tribal chiefs whose inteiests he pledged himself 
to rcpiesent at court. In 1650 his income was 
estimated at 900 to 1000 tomans or £ 14 000 to 
£ 16.000. 

Bibliography' Kaempflei , Amoeniiates 
exotxcae,^ p. 60 sq,\ Tavernier, Voyages,^ ii. 296; 
Chardin, Voyages en Perse (ed. 1711), vi. 92; 
P Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse,, p 14, 
15; Poullet, Nouvelles relations du Levant (Pa- 
ns 1698), ii. 21 X. (Cl. Huart.) 
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ITT1?AD, 'becoming one’, Muslim scholastics 
distinguish two kinds of tthhad^ l) 'real’ (haktkf)^ 
2) ‘metaplioiicar (niai^azi). The former class has 
two subdivisions, according as the term is ap- 
plied a) to two things which become one, 

'Amr becomes Zaid, or Zaid becopies 'Amr, b) to 
one thing which becomes another thing that was 
not existent before, e. Zaid becomes some in- 
dividual who did not pieviously exist, Ittihad in 
this beal’ sense is necessaiily impossible, hence 
the saying, al-ithnan Id yattahtddn. The 'meta- 
phorical’ class has three subdivisions, according 
as the teim denotes a) one thing’s becoming 
another thing by instantaneous or gradual trans- 
foimation, e* g ^ water becomes air (in which case 
the real nature of watci is destioyed by the le- 
moval of its specific form fiom its substance, and 
to this substance the specific form of air is added), 
or black becomes white (in which case one attri- 
bute of an object disappears and is replaced by 
another attribute) , b') one thing’s becoming another 
thing by means of composition, so that a third 
thing results, c,g,^ eaith becomes clay by the ad- 
dition of watei , c) the appearance of one person 
in the form of another, ^ , of an angel in the 
foim of a human being. All these three species 
of bnetaphoricar tttifidd actually occur In the 
technical language of the Sulis, the name ittihdd 
IS given to the mystical union by which the crea- 
ture is made one with the Creator, 01 to the 
theory that such a union is possible. This con- 
ception of the unitive state, like the paiallel doc- 
trine of hulUl^ I the doctime that the Creatoi 
becomes incainate in the crcatuie, is gcncially 
legal ded by the Sufis as hcictical, on the giound 
that it in\olves homogeneity and is thercfoic in- 
consistent with the tiiie notion of divine unity 
(^faw/iid\ which admits no leal existence except 
that of God. Ittihdd^ thus understood, presupposes 
the existence of two beings which aie made one, 
whereas, accoiding to the more oithodox mystics, 
human individuality is only a phenomenon that 
passes away in the fine Fternal Reality {/and fi 
Sometimes the teim it t thud is employed 
like the Sufistic wahdat or iatulild^ in reference to 
the doctrine that all things aic non-existent in 
themselves, but derive their existence from God 
and, in this respect, are one with God ('Abd ^1- 
Razzak al-Kashi, al~I^hldhdi al-SilJiya^ ed by 
Sprenger, p 5) According to 'Ali b Wafa (quoted 
by Sha'rani m al-YaivdkTt wa d-Djatvdhu , Biilak, 
1277 A. II , p 80, 1 18 the meaning of 

ittihad in the teiminology of the Siifis is “the 
passing away of that which is willed by the crea- 
ture in that which is willed by God” 

Btbltogi aphy' Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms used tn the Sciences of the Mu^saltnans^ 
ed. by Spienger, p 1468, I^urdjani, TcY'ilfdt^ 
ed. by Fluegel, p. 6 , Hudjwiri, Kafhf al~Mah~ 
djiib^ tianslated by Nicholson, p 254, Mahmud 
Shabistari , Gulsfan-t Rdz^ ed. by Whinfield, 11 
452 — 455, Tholuck, Ssufismus^ p 141 sqq,\ 
Macdonald, The religious Attitude and Life tn 
Islam^ p. 258. (Nicholson.) 

'IWAp (a.) means in Muslim law all that must 
be given or clone as a guaiantee of the fulfilment 
of what the other party is pledged to, in a con- 
tract or sale or othei agreement. 

_ (Tir. W Juynboll). 

if AD, a great Arab tribe belonging to the 


Ma'addI (Isma'ill) group. Their genealogy is lyad 
b NizSr b. Ma'add b. 'AdnSn. The Rabi'a, AnmJr 
and Mudar were consanguineous tribes of the lyad. 
A section of the lyad piofessed Christianity. The 
poet Aba Du^ad, famous for his descriptions of 
the horse, and the celebrated Kuss b Sa'ida were 
members of the lyad. 

At first they dwelt in Tihama up to the borders 
of Nadjran [q v.]. In the first half of the iii«'<i 
centuiy they emigrated in large bodies to Eastern 
Tiak and thcncc to Mesopotamia. Among their 
settlements weie AnbSi (they are said to have 
the first to introduce the Arabic characteis there), 
'Am Ubagh (behind Anbar), Smdad, Takrit, Batn 
lyad (lying towards Kufa), Babdja, Uja^iz, al-Djabal 
(in the 'Iiak), l}jaww Zuraif, al-Ilaffa, Khidad. Maw* 
thib (Mawthab), al-Mustarad, al-Salawtah, Shibak, 
al-Shakika (in the 'Irak), Suwwa ’1-Acljdad, al-Tha'la- 
biya (between Mekka and Medina), al-'Udna. Among 
the waters of the Iy5d ^vere Lasaf ind al-Lifaz. 

A section of the lyad, piobably before these 
large cmigiations to the ‘^Irak, joined the Kuda'a 
when the latter migrated from Tihama to Bahrain, 
another remained in Wadi Bisha [q v.] We also 
find scatteied settlements of the lyad in Syria, 
e g m Antioch, Hims (Emessa), Halab, and in 
Greek teintory at Ancyia (Angora m Asia Minor), 
Bagras (jlxypxi)^ etc 

History Towaids the beginning of the iiRd 
century of our era a quaiiel arose between the 
lyad and Mudar regarding the possession of the 
Ka'ba, which also involved dominion over Mecca, 
aftci the two tribes in alliance had driven the 
JJjurhum fiom Mecca The lyad were c^e'^eated 
and emigrated to the 'Iiak, where they established 
themselves mainly in 'Am Ubagh and in scattered 
settlements south of al-Tfiia During the first period 
of then sojourn in the'Iiak the lyad were exposed 
to the invasions of Djadhima b Malik of the Azd, 
whose lule extended ovei all the Arabs in the 'Irak 
Dj adhima demanded from them the suriender of 
then relative, 'Adi b. Rabi'a, aftei long hesitation 
the lyad submitted and delivered 'Adi up, who then 
man led Rikash, sister of Dj adhima. 

In the 'Iiak the lyad seem to have acknow- 
ledged the buzei amity of the I.akhmid princes of 
al-Hfia During the wars of Mundhir b Ma^ al-Sama^ 
against the Kinda chiet al-HanOi b 'Amr b. 
ITucijr we find them m Mundhir’s tiain At the 
beginning of the vitk century, the lyad made in- 
roads into Persian teriitory. They crossed the Eu- 
phiates. A detachment of Persian cavalry sent 
against them was completely destroyed by them 
near Kufa [see DAIR al-I)JAMAI)JIM] To defend 
himself against their inroads and to take ven- 
geance on them, Khusiaw (Kisra) AnHshirwan sent 
an aimy against them under Malik b Haritha, 
which IS said to have included a detachment of 
the Bakr b. Wahl [q v.] In spite of the warning 
given them by their fellow tiibcsman, the poet 
Lakit, the lyad were surprised and put to flight. 
The Peisians followed them and, according to a 
tradition, inflicted a considerable defeat on them 
at the village of al-Huradji)a In consequence of 
then defeat, they are said to have retired into 
Syria One section of them reached Byzantine ter- 
iitory at Ancyra, wheie they found others of their 
tiibe already settled. An isolated tradition men- 
tions a punitive expedition by the Persian king 
Sap5r (Sabar) Dhu 'l-Aktaf in the ivth century 

against the lySd, but there is probably confu- 
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Sion here between SabGr and Kisra. In the battle 
of Dhu Kar [see bakr b wa^il] they fought along- 
side the Kuda'i tribes of Mesopotarraa under 
Khalid b, Yazid al-Bahiani on the side of the 
Peisians. A section of the lyad had made secret 
arrangements with the Bakr and took to flight 
duiing the battle, thereby thi owing the Persian lines 
into disorder After the battle of Dhu Kai they, 
like the other Chiistian Arab tribes of Mesopo- 
tamia, remained a few more yeais under Persian 
suzerainty. In the battle of ‘^Ain Tamr (near Anbar) 
we find them on the side of the Peisians along 
with the Mesopotamian trihes undei Mihran b. 
Bahrara Djubln. In the reign of Abu Bakr, in the 
year 12 (634), a large numbei of the lyad, like 
many of the Tamlm and the Christian Arab tubes 
of Mesopotamia, joined the false prophetess Sadjah 
[q. V ] In the same year Kh 5 hd b al-Walid [q v ] 
inflicted a serious defeat on them and the Persians, 
on whose side they fought, at Firad (on the East 
bank of the Euphrates) In the caliphate of 'Omar, 
in the spring of the year 17 (638), the Byzantine 
Empeior Heraclius made the last effort to regain 
the piovince of Syria, which had been lost to the 
Muslims For this purpose he sent a laige army 
which included lyad along with the tribes on the 
Euphrates and Tigiis to llims, the siege of which 
was begun In the meanv\hile the Muslims in- 
vaded Mesopotamia and conquered Takrit, secietly 
supported by the Christian Aiab soldiers in the 
city, among whom were lyad, who then adopted 
Islam When the Mesopotamian tribes besieging 
Hims heard of a raid into Mesopotamia and 
the approach of an army, they abandoned the 
Byzantine army in order to defend their threatened 
homes. The Arabs in Kinnasiln, Ilalab, and othei 
Syrian cities, who had pieviously joined the By- 
zantine army, negotiated secretly with I^halid b 
al-Walid and attacked the Byzantines, who were 
beaten and had to take to flight. The remnants 
of the Byzantine troops including lyad retired to 
Cihcia, w'hither they weie followed by the Mus- 
lims and almost entiiely wiped out When in the 
following year 18 = 639, lyad b Ghanm suc- 
ceeded Abu 'Ubaida [q v ] as goveinor ol Hims, 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, all the Meso- 
potamian tribes submitted and adopted Islam with 
the exception of the lyad, who fled to Cappa- 
docia in Asia Minor Heie, how'ever, they only 
enjoyed their security foi a brief space, for the 
Caliph ‘^Omar demanded their extradition fiom the 
Emperor Heraclius under a threat ol lepnsals 
against the Christians in his provinces, and Hc- 
raclius was forced to agree Four thousand of the 
lyad then went to byiia and Mesopotamia and 
submitted to the Caliph. In later limes we hear 
almost nothing of them 

B t b ho gr ap hy . Y akii t, Mu'^<Bam^ see Ind 
S..V. and iv. 978, Ilamdani, Djazn see Ind. 
s V ; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 1. 685, 71^2 — 6, 
1032, 1034, 1108 — II, 1911, 2061, 2062, 
2074 — 5, and Ind., Ibn Hishain, Sira (ed 
Wustenfeld), 1. 57, Aghant^ iv. 75, xiv. 41, 
42, XV. 95 — 99, XX 23 — 25, Abu ’l-lMda\ 
Histoiia antetslamtca (ed Fleischer), p 192, 
Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje), p. 164, 2835 Mas^udi 
(ed. Pans), Ind s. v *, Wustenfeld, Geneal. Ta- 
hellen^ 2nd section Isma'ilf tubes, Table A. 4, 
and Register^ p. 244; Caussin de Peiceval, 
sur Vhistotre des Arabes avant Vtslavnsme 
1847 — 8), s Ind.; Blau, Arahiejt tn sechsten 


yahrhundert in Zettschr* der Deutseken Mor^ 
genl. Gesellsch., xxiii. 567 sq. (J. Schleifer.) 
IYAD B. MtJSA, Abu T-Fadl 'IySd b. MUs 5 
B. Tyad al-YaitsubI al-SabiI al-MalikI, known 
as at-KadI ‘^Iyad, a MSliki jurist, tradi- 
tionist, historian, man of letters and 
poet, born at Ceuta on Sha'bSn 15, 476 (Dec. 
29, 1083) and died at Marraku^, 7 JDjumada II 
(13 Oct) or Ramadan ii Dec 544 (1149) 

After studying in his native town he went in 
507 (1114) to Cordova where he devoted himself 
particularly to Hadith and attended the lectuies 
of Abu Muhammed 'Abd Allah b 'Attab and Abu 
’ 1 -Walid Ibn Rushd. Ills teachers numbered a 
bundled He leturned to his native town and held 
the office of Kadi where Ins administration was much 
appicciated In 531 (1136-7) he became Kadi of 
Cordova but after a time again became Kadi of 
Ceuta He was one of the first to welcome the 
arrival of the Almohads and went to Sala to pay 
homage to then chiefs, but when he saw in 543 
(1148-9) that the Almohad dynasty wus weakened 
l)y discords he fled from his native town and took 
lefuge in Marrakush, wheie he died and was buiied 
near the Bab Allan 

Of the twenty works attriliuUd to him we only 
know the following Kitah al-Shtfa^ ht-Ta^hj 
HukTik ahMitUaJa^ apologetic history of the Pro- 
phet, publ at Constantinople, n d and in 
1329, Cano, 1276, 1312 and 1327 (voc ed), 
2’‘ AIasfia)ik al-Afiioar jl Iktifa^ Sahih (var. ^ala 
SahlJi) ahA/hcl;^ dictionary of rare terms found in 
the Muwattd^ of Malik, Sahih d’al-Bukhail and 
Sahih of Muslim, Alger, Fagnan, Cat ^ 540, 

Khed Libr , Inhr,^ 1. 420, 30 Ktt Tartlb al- 
Madarik wa-Takrlb al-Masalik li-Mah) ijat A^ldni 
Aladhhab Afd/ik^ biographical dictionaiy of Maliki 
scholars, Zaouyah d’al-Hamcl, Gtorn della Soc 
asiat Ual ^ x 56-7, Madrid, Real Academia, Co- 
deia, Mtsibn htU ^ p 175, 35, Pait 1, stop- 

ping at the end of 200, in my possession; extracts 
with tiansl in Ceiitcftario della naiciia di Michele 
Aman^ Paleimo 1910, 1 251 — 276 and 365 — 

384, 11 133, 4® Kitdb al-flinif ild Ma^rijat Uml 
ahRnvdya wa-Takyld al-Samlf^ theory of the trans- 
mission of hadith^ Aya-Sofya, n<>. 433l>»^, Casiri, 
Ihbl Arab -Jlnp , 1 1567, 5® IkniTil al-Mti^hm ft 

Shat h Sahih Mudim^ Constantinople, Nun 'Olhma 
niya, n® 1035 and Raghib Pa^a, n®. 310, Casiri, 
1 n® 1003 — 6, 6® al-Tanbihdt al~innstanbata^ala 
d-Kit/tib al-Diuda'iinvana^ Casiii, 1 987, cf. 

n^ 986, 7*^ Bughyat al-Rjdtd tld md tadamma- 
tiahu Hadith Umin Zar^ mi/t al-Rawd^id^ com- 
mentary on the story of Umm Zar*^ 1 elated hy the 
Prophet, Beilm, n®. 1585-6, 8®. bCit al-Bldm In’- 
Jltidud Kaivd^id ahhlam^ exposition the five bases 
{kawlftd) of Islam, probably Casiri, 0 z., 1 n®. 1555, 
1 , with the comment of al-Kabbab, Alger, Fag- 
nan, Cat ^ n® 570, 9® Kaslda on the five last 
words of Kurban Ixv. 7, Beilin, n®. 7691, i. , 10® 
^Akida^ credo, Khed. Libr., Fihr,^ vii. 295 (with 
anonymous commentary). 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat^ 
Cairo 1310, 1. 322, al-Dabbi, Bughyat al- 
Multanm^ Madrid 1885, p 325, n®. 1269; Ibn 
Baghkuwal, ah^tla^ Madrid 1882, p. 446, n®. 
972, Ibn al-AbbSr, al-Mu^^am^ Madiid 1886, 
p 294, n® 279, al-Fat^L b. Khil^Lan, Kall^td 
alFJkyan^ Pans 1277 A. H., p. 255; al-DhahabI, 
Tadhkirat aUHujfdz^ Haidarab 5 d, n. d., iv. 99 ; 
al-SuyGB, Tabakdt ahlluffdz^ ed. Wustenfeld, xvi. 
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5; Ibn Farhan, al-Dlbadj^ Fas 1316, p. 1775 
Ibn al-KaqU, l)j,adhwat al-Ikhbas^ FSs 13 ^ 9 ? 
p. 277; al-Kattanl, Sahuat ai-An^ai^ Fas 131b, 
L 151*5 al-Makkari, Azhar al-Riyad ft Akkbar 
^Jyad^ i (all publ ), Tunis 1222; Wustenfeld, 
Die Geschtchischreiber d Gottingen 1882, 

p. 89, 246, Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto-bibho- 

giafico^ Madrid 1898, p 218, n®. 174, and p. 505 , 
Brockelmann, Gcsch d, arab Litt , 1. 369 sq , 
11 700, llliart, Litt arabe^ p 232, Moh Ben 
Cheneb, £t. sur les pers ment, dans VIdjaza 
du cheikh Abd el-Qadir al-Fdst^ n^. 90, T An- 
drae, Die Person Mohammeds^ Upsala I9i7,p 60. 
112, 118 <7., 147 sqq. (Moh. Ben Cheneb ) 
lYAS B Mu'awiya was appointed V^di of 
Basra by ^Omar b. ^Abd al-'Aziz and died at the 
age of 76 in 12 1 oi 122 (739-740) He has be- 
come proverbial in Arabic literature on account 
of the many examples of leady wit and intui- 
tion {azkanu mm lyas^ Ineytag, Prov A/ab^ 1. 
593) related of him, which were collected by so 
early a water as al-Mada^iiu in a work {Zakan 
lyas'). In this way he has become a familiar figiue 
in literature (cf R Basset, Revue dcs Tiaditions 
popnlaires^ vi 67). 

Bibliography Ibn Khallikan , Wafayai^ 
cd Cairo 1299, 1 I43 sqq.^ Ibn Nubata, Shat h 
al'kUyun ^ala Rimlat Ibn Zaidun^ Alexandiia 
1290, p 73 sqq (on the maigm of al-Safadi, 
Sharlt Ldmlyat al-kAdjam^ 1. 142 sqq')^ al-^a- 
rishi, Comm on al-Harnl, Malamat (vii ) 
IZMID (oldci foims iznukumId, i/nikmId; in 
Ibn Khoidadhbeh and Idrisi nikumIdIya, in mo- 
dem times oflicially wiittcii izmIi), the ancient 
Ni comedia, capital of the independent Liioa 
{fUiitLsarrijiik') of the same name (of KojijA-iLi) 
The town was taken by the Sxldjuks on their 
invasion of Asia Minor at the end of the xith 
century and belonged to the lands of Sulaiman b 
Kutlumush (470—479 = 1078—1085) who had 
chosen Nicaea as his capital, shoitly afici his 
death it was lecaptuied by Alexius I Comneiius 
(Anna Comnena, ed Reiftcischcidt, 1 212, cf 247, 
11. 72) and, apait fiom the biief period when 
the Latin Kmperors of Constantinople held the 
town (1204 — 1207), lemaincd in possession of 
the Byzantines till it _was taken fiom them by 
the Ottomans uudei OilJian, according to the 
Turkish souices, 111727(1325-26) 01 726 (1326-7) 
or 731 (1230-31), accoiding to Byzantine souices, 
in 1338, cf. V Hammer, Gesth des Osm Rcu/us^ 
1. 85 and 580, (for the legends associated with 
the Turkish conquest sec Leunclavius, Ifise , p i86- 
190, Sa^d al-Din, 1 34— '37 5 Christo Papadopulos, 
p. 65 sq ) In 1399 Marshal Boucicaut had to turn 
back from the stiong walls of the city (J Dela- 
ville Lc Roulx, La Prance en Of lent au XlVe 
Siecle^ p 371)5 in 1402 it was sacked by a body 
of Timur’s tioops (Ducas, Bonn ed , p. 72). Under 
Tiukish rule Izmid acqiuied special importance as 
an arsenal for the navy and as a yaid for building 
small mci chant vessels fiom the wood supplied 
by the rich forests of the neighbourhood The 
arsenal, said to have been founded liy the Ko- 
pruli’s, abandoned since the middle of last century, 
was to have been restarted again by English 
engineers. The population of the town may be 
put at 25 000, of whom the majority aie Muslims, 
and the non-Muhammadan element is lepresented 
by a strong Armenian community (which immi- 
grated from Persia at the beginning of the xviBh 


centmy), several hundred Gieeks, and a small Jewish 
community. Since 1873 Izmid has been connected 
by rail with Constantinople (terminal station Hai- 
dar Pasha; distance 70 miles) and since 1892 with 
Angora — Only insignificant rums exist of the an- 
cient and mediaeval buildings, the Byzantine for- 
tifications on the hill aie better preserved, which 
Busbccq and Belon still saw in their original form 
m the xvith century Of the Turkish buildings we 
may mention the madrasa founded by Sultan Or- 
kh5n m the uppei city (oiigmally a church, 
restored by ‘"Abd al-Ma^id), the mosques of Pci- 
tew Pa^a, Muhammad Bey and ‘^Abd al-Salam 
Bey, built by the architect Sinan, the baths of 
Rustam Pasha and the KhSn of Pertew Pasha. 
The pleasuie palace with park (sarat baghcest) 
built by Murad IV has disappeared, another was 
built by Mahmud II and restoied by '^Abd al- 
^Aziz. Among the Gieek churches the oldest is 
that of St Panteleimon, said to be also the tomb 
of this patron of the city, destroyed in the leign 
of Murad IV, it was Rebuilt in 1700 and again 
rcstoicd in 1861 In the neighbourhood of Izmid 
lay the Champ des Fleurs {Cicek McidTint\ vvheic 
Emench Thokely, pimce of Transylvania, spent his 
last years, till his death on bept, 13, 1705 m a 
voluntary exile (De la Motraye, Voyages^ 1. 309, Paul 
Jyucas, Voy dans la Gruc^ PAnt Mm , etc Amster- 
dam 1714,1 49), his lemains buried m the Armenian 
cemetciy were brought to Ilungaiy in 1906 with 
his tombstone (cf von Hammer, Umhlick^ p 192) 
Bibliography Tomasthek^ Zur histor To- 
pogiaphie von Aleinanen^ p. 7, Taveinier, Lcs 
siJi, Voyages^ 1 5 — ^5 Giclot, Rel noitvelle d'^un 
Voyage a Constantinople (Pans 1 681), p. 48 — 
52 Ewliya, Travels^ 11 31 sqq (ii 6'?- — 65 
of theTuikish ed), Kiatib Celcbi, Dphanntmia^ 
p 662, De la Motraye, Voyagt':^ 1. 288 sqq , 
k Pococke, /A’lr; oj thePa^t^ 11 2, ^6 sqq , v. 

Hammer, Lhnbhck auf etnef Rci^c von Constan- 
iinopel nach BfusiO^ Pest 1818, p 142 — 1475 
Tcxiei, JKscf . de V Aste Minew e^ i 17 — 28, 
Ausland^ 1^575 P- “255 — 256, v d. Goltz, Ana- 
toliuhe Au^fiiigc^ p 77 — 81, Cuinet, Art Titi- 
qtue d'Asie^ iv 356 sqq , Christo Papadopulos, 
Bivvind (ConsKntinople 1867), p 59 — 77, P, 
B Pogodin and O h Wulff, NikomcdiaWiNach- 
fichten des Rn^s Arch Inst, in Kotntantmopd,^ 
11 (Odessa iJi97)> p 77 — 184 (Russ) 

(J H. Mordtmann.) 

IZMIR (Smyrna), the most important 
commeicial town in Asiatic Turkey and 
the residence of the Wall of the province of Aidin* 
Ihc foim Izmli (in Ibn Battuta Yazmii) corre- 
sponds to the foim used by Westerners in the 
middle ages, Srmre^ Zmirra^ etc. (Tomaschek, p. 
28, Esmua in Ram Muntaner, c 202, Ismira m 
Schiltberger). On the incursion of the Saldju^fis 
into Asia Minor at the end of the xpb centuiy 
the Turk Tzachas only in Anna Com- 

nena), the father-in-law of Kilidj Arslan 1, who 
lived in Nicaea, established himself in Smyrna and 
undertook from there his campaigns of conquest 
against the islands of the Archipelago and the 
Hellespont, it was only aftci the Saldjuks were 
driven from Nicaea (June 1097) that Smyrna was 
restoied to Byzantine rule John Vatatzes Dukas, 
empeior of Nicaea (1222 — 1255)5 *^he 

great system of defences on the Pagus hill {Corp, 
Lnscr, Grace,,, N^. 8749), which commands the 
town. After the dissolution of the Saldjulj: king- 



dom Kenya, Aidin, Amir of Ephesus, seized 
the town about 1320, and it once more, as in the 
days of Tzachas, became the base for piratical 
raids against the islands of the Archipelago and 
the merchant ships of the Franks. To put an end to 
this the naval powers concerned combined under the 
aegis of the Pope and stormed Smyrna on Oct. 28th 
1344 (Ileyd, Hisiotre du Commerce dii Levant^ 
>• 538) The Knights of Rhodes, to whom the 
defence of the town was entrusted, built at the 
haibour the fort of St. Peter, near the later cus- 
toms-house, which survived up till about fifty years 
ago. The citadel, on the other hand, remained in 
the hands of the Aidin-oghlu, Bsyazid I, who 
dispossessed them, installed a sudaiht (city go- 
vernor) there. It was not till Januai*y 1403 that 
TimOrlenk stormed the Frankish foit and drove 
the knights out of Smyrna (Sharaf al-Din, 7Mfar- 
nama^ 11. 464 — 477 ^ Dukas, p 72 Chalko- 
kondylas, p 161, cf von Hammer, Gesch d asm 
Retches^ i. 332 sq, and 626 sq After the withdia- 
wal of Trmnrlenk fiom Asia Minor the adven- 
turer Djunaid [q. v , 1 1063b j-jp- ] seized the town, 
on his ovei throw, about 1425, the town passed 
definitely undei Ottoman rule. 

The further history of the town is of little ge- 
neral interest On Sept 13, 1472, Smyrna was 
attacked by the Venetian fleet under Pietro Mo- 
cenigo, plundeied and set on fire (Hopf, Chom- 
qties Greco^Romanes^ p. 207 , Cippico, Delle Gue) re 
de^ Vmeztam nelP Asia^ p xxvi sqq , Zinkeisen, 
Gesch d, Osm, Retches^ 11. 405) In the latei wars 
of the Turks with the Euiopean sea-powers, the 
latter, m view of the numerous European inhabi- 
tants have lepeatediy refrained fiom attacking the 
town, for example the Venetians in the autumn of 
1694, when after the fall of Chios the Turkish fleet 
had retreated before them into the Gulf of Smyrna 
(Kantemir, Gesch des Osman Retche<i^-^ 649? ^m- 
keisen, op» v. 175) and the Russians in 1770 
after they had destroyed the Turkish fleet near 
Ceshme (Ypsilanti, Tot fisra Tvfv p 466 

sq.^ cf. v. Hammer, Gesch d Osman Reiches ^ 
viii, 358) As a defence against such attacks from 
the sea, the Porte after the battle m the Darda- 
nelles (June 26, 1656) in the war with Venice 
built defences at the narrowest pait of the Gulf 
on Cape Sandjak Burnu, called Sandjak KaPesi 
(saluting fort) or YenikaPe, which was completely 
destroyed by the eaithquake of July 10, 1688 and 
then imperfectedly rebuilt. In modern times the 
batteries were lemounted and mine barrieis laid 
during the recent wars 

From the land Smyrna has been repeatedly la- 
vaged by the turbulent JDjalall and Ra^^ya, who 
were a plague to Anatolia from the beginning of 
the xviitk century, e g. in 1600 by the hordes of 
]^alendpiog|ilu and Kara Sa^^Td (Sandy s, Travatles^ 
6^h ed., London 1658, p 12; cf v. Hammei, op 
cit.^ iv. 398), m 1625 by Djennet-oghlu of Karasi 
Negotiations^ p 410, Zinkeisen, op ctt^iw. 
55 and in 1736 by Saiibey-oghlu of Khonas 
(Pococke, 11. 2 p. 38, Ipsilanti, op. cit,^ p. 334). 
Equally dreaded were the regular visits of the 
Barbary corsairs, who till the conquest of Algeiia 
by the French had the pei mission of the Porte to 
recruit their crews froih Smyrna and the neigh- 
bourhood (Dumont, Voyages^ 1699, iv. 106 sqq.^^ 
Tournefort, ii. 198; I^ewdet, Tcdrlhh^ iv 23, 
vii. 183, X. 233) The Jewish community of Smyrna 
produced m the xviBh century the Messianic he- 


retic Sabbatai §ebi, the founder of the Donme [q. v.) 
sect (ciypto-Jewish Muslims), which is still repre- 
sented by a small body (cf. the contemporary 
narrative of Rycaut, the English consul at Smyrna, 
in the continuation of Knolles, History of the 
Ttirks^ 11, 174 sqq,). 

The town was twice visited by earthquakes 
and almost destroyed. In the first, that took place 
in July 10, 1688 (Ramadan 12, 1099), 
djak KaPesi was overwhelmed by the waves, most 
of the buildings collapsed, and thousands of people 
— at the lowest estimate 5000 — perished among 
the rums (Rashid, Ta^rikh,^ 1. 147^, Rycaut, Tur- 
kish History.^ p 301^“^, Carayon, Relations tn~ 
edited des Missions de la Compagnie de p. 

291 ^qq , Pacificus Smit, Vier jaren m lurkije,^ 
p 178 sqq 246 sq.,, De la Motiaye, Voyages,, 1, 
182 sq ., Slaais, p 76, 128) The second took 
place on July 3 and 5, 1778 and did equal da- 
mage, chiefly thiough the conflagration which broke 
out among the falling buildings (Bjornst&hl, B) tefe., 
IV 131 — 147, Slaars, p. 132 sq). Almost equally 
dangeious was the noting which broke out on 
March 14, 1797 as a lesult of a quarrel between 
Cephaloniots and Cioats, and spread fire and 
death through the town (Djewdet, op. cit ., vi. 
270 sq , Zinkeisen, op. cit.., vii 13 sq.) During 
the wai of the Porte with Egypt, on Febr. 19, 
1833, emissaries of Ibrahim Pasha, after he had 
defeated the Turks at Konya (21 Dec. 1832) and 
advanced to Kmtahya, occupied Smyrna for Mu- 
hammad *^Ali but retired again after a few weeks 
(Rosen, Gesch der Turket., 1. 171). ^ 

Snij^rna is singularly pooi in historical monu- 
ments. Nothing worth mentioning is left of the re- 
mains of antiquity. The amphitheatre and the cir- 
cus, in which St Polycarp, the patron saint of 
Smyrna, suffeied martyrdom, were destroyed in 
the xviith centuiy and the materials used to build 
the Be/estin and the Waziikhan {v, infra). The 
alleged tomb of Polycarp near the circus was 
changed into the giave {tui bt) of a Muslim saint 
at the beginning of the xviutb century The By- 
zantine castle on Mt, Pagus has for years been 
abandoned and left to decay, the old mosque and 
the great cistein {kuk dirtk)., both presumably of 
Byzantine origin, are in ruins, and the histoiical 
foundation inscription of John Vatatztis, as well 
as the ancient colossal head of the so-called Ama- 
zon, which was foimerly built into the wall over 
the entrance gate of the castle and formed the 
badge of the town, have m recent times been 
ruthlessly destroyed The Turks consideied this 
head to he that of Kaidafa, queen of Saba and 
therefore called the castle Kaidafa KaPesi, which 
in the popular language has been corrupted into 
Kadifa Kal'esi (Velvet Castle). Among the nu- 
merous mosques (ca, 20 large, d/dmP ,, and 46 
small, ma^d^td) the following aie specially men- 
tioned Hisar Djaml^ (said to be the old Fiankish 
cathedral), ^adrewan Kestanepararl Djgmi^ 

(traditionally said to have been at one time a 
Greek church), Kemer-alti Djami*^, Hadjdji Husain 
Djami*^ , the large Waziikhan and the Bezestin 
were built in the years 1675 — 1677 by the Giand 
Vizier Ahmad Koprulii. Other old (ware- 

houses) aie the Derwl^joghlu Khan, Madama Khan, 
and the Kara ^Olhman-zade Khan. A peculiarity 
of Smyrna are the numerous arcades of the 
Frankish quarter, the so called Ferhltdne'^ (cor- 
rupted from FrenkMkane). In the yeai 1 108 
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(1696 — 7) a mint was instituted in Smyrna to 
strike ducats {a$hrajt) and silver piastres (^ghrusK ) ; 
it closed after a lew years however (Rashid, 
T(^r%kh^ 1 226a ; cf. Isma'Il GhSlib, Takwim^t 
Mesk^ukat-i ^Othnianlye^ n®. 597 — 600). Its g^cat 
importance as a place of export for the pro- 
ducts of the soil and industries of the interior 
(gums, figs, cotton, poppy seeds, opium, valonia, 
licoiice, carpets, etc.) was attained by Smyrna 
in the xviitJ^ century. The goods of more distant 
lands, e. g. Persian silk and the camelots of 
Angora m those days and down to modem 
times found then way to the west via Smyrna 
Numerous English and Dutch mei chants settled 
there and the English colony has played a distin- 
guished part in the development of the country, 
economic and cultural. Tiade with Persia and An- 
gora resulted in a considerable immigration of 
Armenians. The Jews (Sefardim) had the exclusive 
right to seive as biokers. The Euiopeans lived in 
the Frank quaitei and conducted themselves there 
with the same freedom as in then own land They 
were latei joined by a strong community of 
trading Gieeks, while the Muhammadan element 
was giadually driven into the back ground. G^aur 
Izmiri (“infidel Smyrna”) theicfoie became a name 
of the town, the quaitei of the town inhabited 
by the Rhodians was already so called by Timur’s 
time m contiast to the upper town, which lemained 
in the hands of Muslims Gabran in Sjhaiaf 

al-Din) — The piescnt population is estimated 
at about 300 000, of whom 90 ooo arc Muslims, 
no 000 Greeks, 30000 jews. 15000 Armenians, 
55000 foieigners, including 30000 Hellenes. 

Bibliography Ibn Battuta, Voyages^ 11 
309 — 312, K'atib fielebi, Dithanmwia^ p 670, 
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Voy de VAsie Mincure.^ p 3 — 9, Prokesch von 
Osten, Denhivurdigkeiten aus dem Orient (Stutt- 
gart 1836/1837), Arundell, Discoveiies in Asia 
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commerce of Smyina Lemomdi, Le commerce 
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Wien 1873; D6metiius Georgiad^s, Smyrne et 
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Commerce Idu Levant.^ Ind , F. Rougon, Smyrne | 
Pans 1894, Bronnen tot de Geschtedents van den 
Levantschin Handel.^ veizameld door K. Heeringa, 

I, II {Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien., nO, 9 — 
10, 34, ’sf Giavenhage 1910 — 17), on the history 
of the fcjiTeign communities Liideke, G/anb7vur- 
dige Nadhrtchten von dem Turhsche?i Retche 
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— Older views in de Bmyn, Tournefort and the 

works of Choiseul-Gouffier and de Laborde ; plans 

by Storari (1856) and Lamech Saad (1871). 

(J. H. Mordtmann.) 

IZNI5, the ancient and Byzantine Ni- 
caea {Nlklya in Ibn Khordadhbih and al-Idrisi), 
was besieged in vain by the Arabs in their first 
campaigns against Byzantium m 717 and 725 (Theo- 
phanes, ed de Boor, 1 . 397 and 405 sqql^ and fell at 
the beginning of 1081 into the hands of the Saldjuk 
Sulaimdn, son of Kutlumush, who made his residence 
there The first Ciusaders undei Walther Habcmchts 
weie seveiely defeated befoie Nicaea in 1096 by Alp 
Arslan, son and successor of SulaimSn; next year, 
however, the town could not withstand the on- 
slaught of the Ciusadeis, led by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
and suntndcred on June 19/20, 1097 to the By- 
zantines ill alliance with the Crusaders, in whose 
possession it lemamed till the Ottoman invasion. 
Sultan ‘^Othman I is sajid to have attacked Nicaea, 
but it was not till the time of Qrkhan that it was 
taken after a piolongcd siege in 731 (1331); 
he moved his capital thither for a time (‘^Ashik- 
pashazade and Leunclavius, Afijj/',p 195, cf Nice- 
phorus Giegoras, 111 508 ^ ). In 1402 the town 
was taken and devastated by a raiding body of 
Timur’s troops (Ducas, p 72, Shcref al-Dm, Za- 
farndma., 11. 454), but it soon recovered from this 
blow, and it is desciibcd as flourishing and pros- 
pcious at the time of the rebellion of Prince 
Mustafa (Leunclavius, Hist p. 525, 1 46),B5ya2id 
II IS said to have intended after the death of his 
fathci, Muhammad II, to renounce the throne and 
letire to Nicaea. 

The decline of the town began about the middle 
of the wiiili century , the population then estimated 
at 10000 (Grelot) has since sunk to 1500 The 
once flourishing manufacture of faience tiles 
which Otter ( Voyage t r Turqutt\ 1. 44) still found 
woiking m 1736, has now ceased Only a slight 
memory of it, no longei undeistood, remains in 
the name Cinizlik (for Ciiu Izmk, “faience Iznlk”), 
which the town popularly bears. The present vil- 
lage occupies a small pait of the aiea surrounded 
by the town walls and forms with its district a 
community {nahtya) of the Kada of Yenishehr, in 
the wilayet of KJiudaw endigiar (Brussa), while 
Iznik was foimerly the capital of a kada of the 
eydlet of Kodja-eli The general decay has also 
aftected the ancient buildings. The best [preserved 
aie the Roman and Byzantine walls consisting of 
a double rampart (best described by Piokesch and 
Texier, cf. thereon Koite, Mitt des Deutsch Arch. 
Instituts.^ Athens, xxiv 398—409) with their mo- 
numental gateways and 238 towers (Texier). The 
Byzantine part of these defences datc'> from the 
time of Leo III the Isaunan, who had them 
built here after the Arab invasion of 726 {Corp, 
Inscr. Grace n^. 8864), Michael III in 858, and 
later Theodore Lascaris {Coip. imer. Giaec..^ n®. 
^745 — S747) completed and unproved them. Of 
the foundations of Sultan Orkhan only a madrasa 
IS still in use, the mosque (restoied m the xvi^h 
century by Sinan for Sulaiman I) has with its 
‘^Imaret been dilapidated foi centuries , of the build- 
ings of the family of all ^air al-DTn Pasha, 

the Yeshd DjamF (built m 780 — 794 A. H.) and the 
mosque of Mukrime Khatun, dedicated to Esbref- 
zSde Rumi (flourished m tlie reign of Muhammad II ; 
cf. Mitt. d. Seminars f Or. Sprachen zu Berlin.^ v. 2, 
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p. 164), are tolerably well preserved; the tomb of 
Eshrefzade is still a much v isited place of pilgrimage. 
Of the three churches which the Greeks still had 
at the end of the xvit^ centuiy (Crusius, Turco- 
graecta, p. 204), those of St. Theodoii and of 
St. George have disappeared, the thiid, that of 
the Ko/jrzjf<r/5 Xlxmyi'xq, restored in 1807, is a 
Byzantine building of the i\th century with addi- 
tions of the xdh and of interest on account of its 
old mosaic decoiations, 

Btbhography Ibn Khordadhbih, p. 17, 
Ibn Battuta, ed. Pans, 11. 323 — 325 , Busbecq, 
Eptstolae^ ed. Plantin 1585, fol, 31*’, Grelot, 
Relation nonvellc iPn?i Voyage a Constantinople^ 
p. 45 — 47, Ewliya Celebi, SiyahetnUme^ 111. 7 — 
10, K‘atib (ielebi, Djiliannuma^ p. 662 jy , Paul 
Lucas, Voyage dan:> la Grlce^ PAste Mtneme 
etc. (Amsterdam 1714), 1 65 — 72, Pococke, 
Description of the 11 2, p. 12 1 — 123, 

Sestini, Voyage elans la Gilce asiattque (Pans 
^789), p 213 — 220, V Hammer, Umbhek auf 
einei Ret<ie von Constant inopcl nacli Brussa (Pesth 
1818), p. 99 — 125, and Gcsch d Osm. Retclus^ 
1. 1 01 — 108, Kmneir, foui ney thioiigh Asia 
Mino}\ p. 23 — 31, Mehcmmed Edib, MenZml 
aPIfadjd/ (btambul 1232), p 26 — 27, Piokesch 
von Osten, Denkion/ digit itm nnd d rtnnerun gen 
aus dim Orient^ 111 105 — 123, Leon de Laborde, 
Voyage de PA^ie Mimwc^ p 36 — 44, lexiei, 
Descr de PAste Mtnetiie^ 1 30 — 58; Ausland^ 
^^ 55 ? P j Sdlna/nc-i Khnda^oendigidi , 

Ml. 414 — 416, V d Goltz, Anatolische Ait'ijiiige^ 
p 406 — 445 Views and plans in Pococke, de 
I^aborde and Tcxier On the Greek Church 
Oskar WulfT, Die Koimesiskii die in Nicaca und 
ihre Mosaiken^ Strassburg 1903, also ’Atto 
K w verravr/vot/TOAf 1/^ ^tHXixv vtto 0 
Kx(3x?>>tspou MxpKov:Xov, Constantinople 1909 

(J. II Mordtmann ) 

'IZRA^IL (m European literature one also finds 1 
‘^AzraM), the name of the angel of death, one of 
the four aichangels(ne\ttoI)jibiiL Mikhahl, Isiafil). 
The name is perhaps a corruption of 
which IS given b> Eisenmenger, Entdecktes juden- 
thuvi^ 11 333, as the name of the prince of Hell. 
Take Israfil, whose office of tiumpet-blowei at the 
last judgment is sometimes given to him, he is of 
cosmic magnitude , if the water of all the seas 
and nveis were poured on his head, not a drop 
would leach the earth. He has a seat l^uirh') of 
light in the fourth or seventh heaven, on wduch 
one of his feet rests, the othei stands on the 
bridge between paradise and hell He is however 
also said to have 70 000 feet 

The description of his appearance agrees almost 
exactly with that in Jewish literature he has 4000 
wings and his whole body consists of eyes and 
tongues, the number of which corresponds with 
that of the living He howevei, is also said to 
have four faces 

At first he was an angel like others When 
Allah wanted to create man, he ordered Djibnl 
to snatch from the earth for this puiposc a hand- 
ful of its mam constituents The earth, how- 
ever, stirred up by IblTs, offered resistance, so that 
neither E^ibril, nor Mikha^il nor Israfil could cairy 
out the commission. But ‘^Izra^il managed to do it. 
On account of his hard-heartedness (killat al-t ahma ) 
Allah then appointed him angel of death. 

On account of his stiength he is also mastei 
of death When Allah had created Death, he 


summoned the angels to look at him. When they 
saw his astonishing strength, they fell down un- 
conscious and remained lying for thousand years. 
Then they awakened and said “Death is the 
most powciful of creatures” But AllSh said; “I 
have appointed ^Izra^il to be loid over him”. 

Several angels of death are mentioned, as in 
Jewish literature, and it is said that ‘^Izra'il deals 
with the souls of the prophets while the souls of 
ordinary men aie undci his khalija Special stiess 
is laid on the beginning of Suia Ixxix. as authority 
for a numbei of angels of death “By those who 
teal foith and by those who draw forth” etc The 
foimci aie said to be those angels who diag the 
souls of the unbelievers by foice from then bodies, 
while by the lattei aie meant those who have to 
sepaiate the souls of the believers fiom their bodies 
1 he explanation of the verse how^evei is not 
ceitain In Siira xxxii ii mention is made of the 
angel of death (in the smgulai). 

Tzi.Vil keeps a roll of mankind But he does 
not know the date of death of the individuals 
Whether one belongs to the blessed 01 the damned, 
he sees fiom the fact that the names m the fiist 
categoiy arc surrounded by a bright and those m 
the second by a daik ciicle. 

When the day of a man’s death appio aches, 
Allah causes to fall fiom the tiee below his thione 
the leal on which the man’s name is written. 
Tzia’il leads the name and has to sepaiate the 
poison’s soul from his body aflei 40 days 

But there aie some people who strive against the 
scpaiation, and object that the angel of death is 
acting arbitrarily. The lattei then goes back to 
Allah and tells him his experience. Allah then 
gives him .as a ciedcntial an apple fiom Paiadisc 
on which the basmala [({ v ] is written, when the 
man sees this, he yields 

Man also has other means of making it dif- 
ficult foi the angel of death to carry out his task. 
If the latter wants to cieep into his throat to 
fetch out his spiiit, the dying man recites a 
dliiii [q V ] and thus closes the cutiance Ihe angel 
then retuins to Allah, who advises him to try it 
w'llh the dying man’s hand If the latter however is 
just making a ^adaka [q v ] the angel’s entrance is 
again impossible Finally however Tzr.Vil writes 
the name of God on the man’s hand Then the 
bitter feeling of separation disappears and the 
angel can enter to fetch the spirit — On the other 
hand, it is also said that he pierces men with a 
poisoned lancc Anothei account is as follows When 
a believer is on his deathbed, the angel of death 
stands at his head and draws his soul out as 
gently as w^atei runs out of a skin, He hands it 
to his assistants who carry it thiough the seven 
heavens up to the highest and then place it with 
the body m the grave (the soul’s jourcey to heaven, 
cf in Arc Itiv f d Religions 7 Visiensckaft^\y), 

But if an unbeliever die, the angel of death tears 
the soul out of his body m the roughest fashion. 
The gate of heaven closes before the soul, as it 
IS carried up, and it is thiown down to earth again. 

Characteis like Idris, Ilyas, ^Isa and al-Khadir 
[q V.], as is well known, weie not subject to 
death. As regards Moses the same tiling could not 
be asserted; but the Bible thiows a vdl over his 
death Muslim tradition accordingly saya that Moses 
defended himself against the angel of death, who 
came with the fatal message to him, andjbruised his 
eye Allah said to the angel when he came back: 
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‘‘If he places his hand on a cow, as many years are 
to be granted him as his ha^ coveis hairs”. “And 
then ?” asked Moses. “Death* said Allah — It is 
also related that the angel of death came to Moses 
with an apple from Paradise, when he had smel- 
led this, he died. 

On an experience of Solomon’s with the angel 
of death, see al-BaidSwi on Sura xxxi. 34, on his 
visit to Idris, see that article | 

Bibliography The Commentaries on Sura 
ii. 28; xxxii, II and Ixxix. i, M. Wolff, Mu^ 
ka7?imedamsche Eschatologie^ p. II sqq ; al-Gha- 
zall, aUDurra al-Fakhira^ ed L Gautier, p. 7 
sqq , al-Kisa^i, ^Adj^d'tb al-Malakut ^ Leiden 
MS 538 Warn., f. 26 sq ; al-Tabari (ed. Leiden), 

1. 87 , al-Mas'^udl, Mm udj al-DJiahab (ed. Pans), 

1 51, Ibn al-Athii (ed Toinberg), 1. 20, al- 

Diyaibekil, TcPrikh al-Khamts (Cano 1283), 
1. 36; al-Xiia^labi, A'lms al-AnbiyTd {(Ztuxxq 1290), 
p. 23, 216 sq , Mudjii al-Dm al-Hanbab, Kit 
al-Uns al-djalil (Cairo 1283), 1 16 j-y , al- 

Bukhail, Diana iz^ bab 69, (Mutahhar b. Tshir 
al-MakdisI), A"// aDBad? Huait, 

1. 175, 11. 214, Mi^kat al-Masablh^ trans. by 
A. N. Matthews, 1 365 sqq , Bodenscliat/, 

Kit chlichc Vufasmng dei heutigen yuden (Er- 
langen 1748), 111 93 , Eisenmenger, 
yudentJntm (Konigsbcrg 1711,1 ch xix , ii 333 
(A. J Wensinck ) 

'IZZ al-DAWLA, honoiific name fiequently as- 
sumed by Muhammadan piinces, e. g Bakhtiyai [q v ] 
^IZZ al-DTN, honorific name, for princes often 
combined with the pieccding {plzz al-Dawla zval- 
Din) However, not only princes bear this name, 
but scholars also 

‘^IZZET MOLLA, Ke^i-DJI-zade Mfiimed, ^Iz- 
zet Kfendt^ an important Ottoman statesman 
and poet in the reign of Mahmud II. Born m 
1200 (1785-6) m Constantinople, the son of the 
kadl-^iskei Salih Efendi, he devoted himself to a 
theological and legal career, following in his father’s 
footsteps When he had 1 cached the position ofMolla 
of Galata, he was subsequently involved in the fall of 
his patron Halet Kfendi, as he had written satiucal 
veises on his behalf Tie was therefore banished 
to Keshan near Rodosto. Pardoned a yeai later 
he icgained Sultan Mahmud’s favour, who chose 
him as a companion. Tz/et received the highest 
religious offices In 1245 (1829) he acted as 
a repiesentative at the peace negotiation with 
Russia. His openly displayed bias in favour of 
peace at any puce biought upon him the enmity 
of the war paity, whose mtiigues succeeded in get- 
ting him banished to Siwas. Ihere he died soon 
after his arrival in 1245 (^^^29-30), of poison, it is 
said. One of his sons is the statesman Fu'' 5 d Pasha 
In addition to numerous chionogiams he com- 
posed two diwans, Behdr-t Efkar (Springtime of 
Thoughts), concluded about 1240 (1824-5), and 
Khazan-t Athar (Autumn of Actions), only put 
together aftei his death Neithei transcends medio- 


crity. Hzzet however won great renowm through 
his two romantic Mathnawn Gulsbyn-t ^Ashk (Rose- 
garden of Love), completed 1227 (1812), lithogr. 
Constantinople 1265, is a short romance on the 
old Persian model with a strain of Mewlewi mys- 
ticism The subject matter shows a pretty and 
oiiginal imagination. But still more attractive is 
his thoroughly characteristic Mathnawi composed 
during his exile m Keshan with the ambiguous 
title MthncF Keshan (“The Sufferer” or “Suffering 
in the place of exile at Keshan”) This is the poetical 
diary of an exile, in which ghazals, kasidas and 
chronograms are scattered through the Mathnawi 
verses, and it gives an inteiestmg insight into the 
world of ideas of a highly educated dignitary 
of the time and at the same time truthfully 
reflects provincial life m European Turkey at 
the period of the beginning of Mahmud’s refoims. 
The woik, the language of which is already re- 
markably national Turkish and is interspersed with 
Turkish every-day idiom ^ secures 'Izzet Molla a 
distinguished place among the icformers of the 
language and the modernists It was lithographed in 
1269 at Constantinople. Ziya Pasha also published 
it in his K h ard bat Turk MafJtjmiulyat (1292) 
Bibliography M Nadjf, Esami (1308), 
p. 216, dhuieiya, buijilBi ^Othmani (1311), 111. 
458, Hammer-Purgbtall, dir Osman Duht- 

kimst^ IV. 506 — 25, Gibb, A History of OB 
toman Poetiy^ iv 304 — 22, Schlechta-Wssehid, 
Izzef Mo I la h^ Fuad Base has Vater und dessen 
„ Ti ijtia'\ Leipzig 1 863 (TiiroDOR Menzel.) 
^IZZI (WAK^A-NUVVIS Sui.AlMAN Tzzi EI'ENDI) , 

Tuikish historigraphei-royal and poet. 
He was the son of JHiahl Agha, commander of 
the Baltadji Guard, and of Khadidia. daughter of 
Ahmad III, and entered the Imperial Diwan as 
secietary. In 1156 ri743) he was appointed the 
seventh holder of the ofiice of historiographer- 
royal fzvaPa-nuzvisJ in succession to Subhi. In 
1160 he became master of ceiemonies (tedirifati) 
He died in Djumad.a II 1160 (March/ April 1755) 
and was buiied beside ^ini^ Muiad-zade, who 
had initiated him into the Nakshbandi order. Tzzi 
left a Dlivan anu a chronicle covering the years 
1157 — 1165 (1744 — 1752) It was punted m I199 
(1784) as a continuation vsf Subhi’s history Tzzi’s 
piose is inoic praised than his poetry But his 
style IS the most exuberant and to us the most 
unpleasing of all Ottoman histoiians. His fondness 
for chionograms is notoiious He enjoyed a con- 
sidciable reputation as a calhgiapher 

Biblio^i a phy Djemal al-Din, ^Othmanli 
tailUi we (Constantinople 1314), 

p. 49 sq • Thureiya, Sidjill-i ^Othniani (1311), 
ill. 467, V. Plain mcr, Gesch des Osman. 
Retches.^ iv. 3, 418,430,486, Ilammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch. der Osman Dichtkunst.^ iv. 173, 284; do 
IlormayPs Archiz (1823), N®. 27, 28, Peitsch, 
VcrzciJin. der tilrl. Haridschr.{y>^i\\xC).^^^. 187. 

(Theodor Menzel) 
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JACOB. [See isrSTl.] 

JAEN, situated at the foot on the north east 
of the labalcuz (c= Djabal Kflfz), west of the Gua- 
dalbulldn, is the capital (1700 feet above sea 


level, 30,000 inhabitants) of the Spanish pro- 
vince of the same name (300,000 inhabi- 
tants), the area in which the Guadalquivii-Baetis 
takes Its rise in Uppci Andalusia; Andalusia in 
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the narrower use of the word (el Andalucfa) com- 
prises the whole basin of the Baetis and its tri- 
butaries and from west to east includes the five 
modern provinces of Huelva, Cddiz, Sevilla, C6r- 
doba and Ja^n, while Andalusia in the widei sense 
includes also the ancient kingdom of Granada, fi- 
nally reconquered in 1492 by the Reyes Catolicos, 
Feidinand and Isabel, with the mountainous thiee 
modern provinces on the Mediterranean, Mdlaga, 
Gianada and Almeua, so that greater Andalusia 
corresponded to the ancient classical (Provmcia 
Hispania) Baetica. 

The name Ja6n is derived fiom the Aiabic 
Djayyan (m Spam pionounced Djayyen with 
tmala [q. v.]), the origin of which is unknown (old 
Spanish usually Gien), as Dozy’s derivation fiom 
U-cien-se (Edrisi, Descr, dc tAf 7 tqtie et de VEs- 
pagne^ transl , p 248 sq ) seems impossible to us, 
especially as the ancient Ucia is lather to be 
sought on the Baetis itself near Andujar. Ja^n is 
rather the ancient Aurgi or Flavium Aurgitanuin, 
which still survives in Awraba (Yakut, ed Wus- 
tenfeld 1 400, 11. 186), if we lead Awriya in- 
stead of Awraba Awnya-Jacn is said by Yakut 
to be the capital of the Kuiat Djajyan, also called 
simply al-IIadiia, the capital At the Arab con- 
quest, the province of Jaen was colonized by im- 
migrants from the Syrian I)jund [q v ] of Kinnasrm. 
The most celebrated among its numeious scholars 
IS the grammarian Ibii Malik [q v ] 

The history of Jaen i'> naturally closely bound 
up with that of the adjacent capital of the western 
amirate and caliphate of C6rdo\a, after the fall 
of which it formed for a time a small kingdom 
of slight importance until in 1248 it was con- 
queied by the Ferdinand III the Sunt, of Castillc 
In D Miguel I.afuente Alcaiilaia’s Ihstona de I 
Gfanada^ based quite uncritically on Condc, the 
histoiy of Jaen as ivell as that of Malaga and Al- 
meria is superficially discussed 

B a phy al-MukaddasI {Bild Gc oif/ 

Arab ^ P 234, Ibn al-hakih {Bibl, Geog> 

Afab,^ V ), p 87,16 fyy. , Ibn Roste (A/ZV Geoq) 
Arab.^ vii ), p 355, Yakut (ed Wustcnfeld), 

1. 400, 11 169 186, Mata^td v 

128, Makkarl, ed Do/y c a,s Tnd , Ibn Tdliaii, 
al-Bayat^ al-i.iiigJmh (ed Dozy), 11 33 and 81, 
84 infra^ IH, 118, 126, 139, 140, 142, 146, 
149, 150, 166, 169, 201, 202, Bihl A/a/mo- 
Htspana^ s Ind , Madoz, Lhicwvayio^ i\ 563 sq. 

(C. F Seyhoi d ) 

JANINA turkish 3 arnya').^ a 

town in lowei Albania, on the west bank of 
the lake of the same name, at the foot of Mount 
Mitzik^lis, 1900 feet above the sea-level It was 
formerly the capital of the vilayet of the same 
name Ihe palace of the Tasba and two of its 
mosques are situated on a peninsula which runs 
out to the middle of the lake. It was defended 
by several forts. It replaced the ancient Do- 
dona which had become the see of a bishopric, and 
the rums of which are still to be seen 12 miles away , 
after the invasion of the Goths under Totila m 
551, it took the name Joannma, derived from 
that of St. John {b Hyto^ '‘Icohy^i) who had be- 
come the patron saint of the town. In the leign 
of Sultan Murad II, after the capture of Salonika, 
the deputies of the town offered to surrender 
Janina to him, if he allow’cd the inhabitants to 
enjoy their privileges and liberties. The Sultan 
accepted their conditions, received the keys of the 


town and handed over to the deputies a kiflttA 
signed with his own hand (I'st vSafar 835 = 
9 Oct. 1431), It lAaid that the ceremony took 
place at a place neai Salonika called Klidi (key). 
Eighteen officers under the charge of Sinan Beg 
were ordered to take possession of the town and 
to build outside the walls, m accoidance with the 
treaty, the houses they were to live inj m spite 
of the pledge, the commissioners had the church 
of St. Michael in the middle of the town demolished 
and the fortifications dismantled, taking advantage 
of a festival celebrated in the chuich ot the Pan- 
tokrator, they attacked the crowd and carried ofi 
the daughteis of the best families. Janina had no 
particular history till the time when ^All Pagha 
of Tcpe-Dilen [see ‘^alI ifpedillnli] , desiring 
to escape fiom the yoke of the Sublime Poite, 
made it his capital He bi ought prosperity and 
life to the town, protecting agriculture and com- 
merce The siege of 1236 (1820) luined the 
town. Of the 16 chinches which foimeily 
existed only six are left The mosque of Aislan 
Agba was built in 1712 on the site of the an- 
cient basilika of St John , many ancient columns 
arc still found Iheic Othei notcwoithy buildings 
are the Bairakly Djami^ (the “mosque of the stan- 
dard”), built by Bayazid II, and that of Mus- 
tafa Kfcndi. Besieged by the Gieeks at the end 
of 1912 It capitulated on March 6, 1913, and was 
definitely ceded to Greece by the Tuikish Empire 
(Tieaty of Athens, Nov 14, 1913) 

Focal industiies include the manufacture of 
blankets called vah/isa.^ fine caipcts, a serge called 
i^c7iY7/v, slippeis called yamya laryghy^ nnr- 
lors, gold and silvei thread, and garments cm- 
bioidcied with gold foi the use of the Albanians. 
Ihe population was given as i6 230 m 1874 
by L Moieau, French vice-consul m Bull dc la 
Societe Soc de Giogf , 6^ Sei , xii (1876), 543 sqq..^ 
cf. PiUi m Mitt siippl Vol xxii, 42 sq, and 
supra 1 451'^). 

The foimei province of Janina comprised the 
^andjak of Yamya, of Ergen (Argyrokastio), of 
Pieveza and of Herat, and also, befoie the cession 
of Thessaly to Giecce, that of lirhala (Tnkkala) 
B lb li og ) op hy ^Ali Djewad, Lughat-t Dj o 
jlliiafiya^ p 844, Chalcoeondyle, Deiadeiice dc 
P empire gicc,^ Bk. v ch 5. p. 137 (tians Dc 
Vigcncre), Pouqueville, Hist de la regeneration 
de la Gi 'ecc (Pans 1824), ^qq,, Sal-name 

1325, p 938 sqq . J, V. Hammei, Gcsch des 
Osman Reuhs,^ 1. 442 uq , 647 , N Jorga, Ge- 
Sc lit elite dts Osman Reiches,^ 1. 408 

(Cl Hu art.) 

JANISSARIES (Turkish yem<en\JP^, “new 
troops”), the name given to the regular in- 
fantry created by the Ottoman Turks 
in the xivffi century, which became their 
principal force and rendered possible « the vast 
conquests made in this and the following centuries. 
Their organisation goes back to Sultan Otkh 5 n 
(726=1326), son and successor of '^Othman, his 
Inother and prime minister “^Ala^ al-Din, and Kara 
Khalil Cendereli [ see ^FNDKRiLi], brother-m-law of 
^aikh Edebali. Before this time the chief Ottoman 
tioops were, as in the Persian armies, bodies of 
horsemen called akyndji (light cavalry) ; they were 
supported by infantry called in Persian ptyada and 
in Turkish yaya (foot-soldieis) who, although or- 
ganised in companies of ten, a hundred, and a 
thousand men were in reality mere levies without any 
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;reat cohesion. It is Kaia-Cendereli’s merit that 
le created regular regiments of infantry at an ^ge 
frhen mediaeval Europe was still at the stage of 
irmed bands, before the organisation of the com- 
panies of archers in England, and a century be- 
ore the first standing armies in France under 
!^harles VII. It was very probably the contact 
vith the legions of the Byzantines, although fai 
unk from their former glory, that gave the Turks 
he idea of supporting the Turkoman cavalry with 
vell-trained infantry. But recruiting for the latter 
vas carried out on cntiiely different lines, of which, 
noreover, the Janissaries are the only example in 
iistory 

In the article dewshirme [q. v.]. it has been 
‘xplamed how the Ottoman government used to 
evy from Christian peoples conqueied by them 
i tribute of children, who were converted to Is- 
am and educated in special schools and continued 
o be regarded as slaves of the sovereign (kul^ 
he children of Janissaries mariied to native women 
n the Barbary legencies and their descendants 
lie called kul oghlu “sons of slaves” [cf. i. 260^, 
An institution of this kind was contrary 
0 Muslim law which does not allow a soveieign 
o force the dhtmml [v. dhimma] to give their 
children into slaveiy, the links who were in the 
>ervice of the ^Abbasid Caliphs came fiom captuics 
nade on enemy teiiitory {dar hard) and not from 
'onquered territory (^dar tsldm)^ it was only pos- 
»ible to foim the janissaries by an act of the ruler 
W/), in disregard of canon law 

Jbrom the fiist the new tioops weie under the pa- 
ronage of the dervish Hadjdji Bektas]] and icgarded 
IS affiliated to the religious ordci which he had 
ounded (cf. blktavh and HURUbls), as headgcai 
they were given a bonnet of white felt, to which theie 
kvas attached behind a pieie of cloth in memory 
Df the benediction, duiing which the saint had 
left his sleeve hanging on the back of liis flock 
This bonnet had a wooden spoon as a badge 
The names of the officers were taken fiom vauous 
lepartments of the kitchen corOad/i-badty (chief 
-.oup-maker), adui-bashy (chief cook), as we shall 
see later The most sacied object in the legiment 
ivas the great cauldron of bronze {kazaii) around 
vhich they assembled not only at meals but also 
to take counsel. Upsetting the cauldioii was a 
5 ign of revolt, which became more ficqucnt in 
course of time when, from the leign of Sultan 
Muhammad IV (1051 — 99=1641 — 87), the an- 
cient practice of dezusbtrme fell into disuse 

The corps of Janissaiies was called odjak^ 
“hearth”, it was divided into seveial tactical 
units called 01 ta^ “regiment”, fixed in numbei and 
of varying strength (according to the peiiod, 100, 
500 and up to 3000 men), these 01 ta wcie lod- 
ged in barracks called oda “100ms” (East Turk. 
otaJC) In the field the regiments encamped under 
huge round tents on which were embroidered 
their distinctive emblems Numbering 165 at first, 
the orta were increased in number to 196, not 
iBcluding 59 orta formed by the ^Adjemi-oghlan 
[q. v] and divided into three classes: djeni^at^ 
“reunion, assembly” comprising loi orta^ 2. bdluk^ 
“division”, comprising 6 1 orta, 3 seghan^ “hunts- 
men, hound-keepers”, popularly called seimen^ to 
the nUmbei of 34 orta. 

This corps was commanded by a general with 
the title yeni-cert-aghasy,^ ^agha [q. v.] of the Ja- 
nissanes”, who had a special residence in the 
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capital and offices where the business of the corps 
was conducted The Sultan was not obliged to 
choose him from among the officers of the o^ak. 
He was also in control of the police and of the 
maintenance of order in the capital, he was al- 
ways followed by aides-de-camp carrying the fa- 
laka (see i-kleke). In war this general was pre- 
ceded by a white standard surmounted by a horse- 
tail itngJi) and followed by footmen {yhapr) 
having the tails of their robes tucked up and 
fastened m their girdles — The segban-bas£y was 
originally, as his name indicates, the chief of the 
segbdit , but as, m time, the orta of the segban 
were placed undei the direct command of the agha,^ 
this post lost some of its importance , however when 
the agJia set out foi war at the head of the o^ak,^ 
the se^hdn-bashl acted as his deputy m the ca- 
pital with the title of katm-makam. The kul- 
k^aya,^ “superintendent of the slaves”, commanding 
the boluk,^ was also adjutant to the a gha , in war 
he was chief of staff the coips, he enjoyed 
great influence, being chosen for the post by the 
Janissaries themselves and having the right, after 
icporting the matter to the agha, to appoint su- 
balterns of a rank lowei than that of the lotba^t. 
The other general officers of the corps were in order 
of precedence, the za ghardj t-bashy,^ “chief of the 
bloodhound-keepers”, commanding the 64th orta,^ 
the nnihzir-agha,^ “chief of the ushers”, who re- 
presented the interests of the corps with the 
Clrand Viziei , the senior and junior Uia^^ekl,^ 
“charged with special duties”, who were sent into 
the piovinces to settle questions concerning the 
odjak there , the bash'Caii^ , chief of the ser- 
geants”, commanding the cth o?ta,^ the ern'r of 
ot the council, who earned out its decisions and 
enrolled the lecruils, the Jjayayert,^ “the lieutenant 
of the intcndant”, lepiesi^nting the kul-k^ayu with 
the Cl gha who transmitted the lattci’s oiders to 
the provinces, the hdtih,^ “secretary”, who had 
to keep the registers called kotuk,^ “tree-tiunk”. 

The officers of each ot ta were i . the lorbadjy,^ 
colonel of the regiment, an expression which has 
survived in vulgar Turkish with the meaning “no- 
table of a village” 2 the oda-bashy,^ “chief of the 
bauack-room”, adjutapt to the preceding, who kept 
Older on paiade and saw tliat the rules wer^ obeyed, 
3. the ivaktl-khardj^ “controller of expenditure”, 
who looked aftei the rations, 4 the hanakdar^ 
“ standard-bear ei , 5 the ba^h-eski,^ “chief of the 
veterans”, the oldest soldier in the oria,^ who en- 
joyed great consideiation on account of this title, 
as he was in command of the kara-ko^ “guaids”, 
he w'as also called basJi-kara-kollukli,^ 6 the ashci- 
bashy,, “chief cook”, the quarter-master of the 
legimcnt, having under his command tlie yamak,^ 
“assistants”, who was also head of the guard-room 
and of the prison of the regiment. Ins sign of 
office was a large knife, 7 the sakkU-bashy,^ 
“chief watei-caiiier”. 

The offensive and defensive weipons of the 
Janissaries varied at different epochs, we shall 
give here a few indications of then nature taken 
from Djewad, from a stock-taking made in the 
depot for old arms (Museum of St. Irene) m Con- 
stantinople; sling, bow and arrows (employed 
alongside of fire-arms until 955 (1548), according 
to Solak-zade, Tcdrtkh-, p* 396, 429, 510, but kept 
as a sport down to our own times in the clubs of 
the archers called kcinan-kes/i, at the old exercise 
ground at the Ok-Meidan marble pillars mark the 
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distance of the Sultan Mahmud IPs shot); claw- 
footed and screw-jack and winding arbalests 
(tatar-oky)^ javelm {^ertd)^ matchlock, flint- 
lock, blunderbuss (cf. Montecuculli , Memoir es ^ 
Bk II), pistol, bayonet (introduced in 1151 = 
1738, then dropped and taken up again in 
1168 = 1755), maces Cgurz^ sMshper ^ 
whips, flails, axes, scythes, halberds, bills, straight 
swords, for one or two hands, sabres (kylyc^ pala^ 
yata< ^h an ) , daggers (kamaj ^ lances, bucklers, 
coats-of-mail covered in places with metal plates, 
helmets of copper or steel (the peak m imitation 
of the shape of a fez , terminating in a sharp point). 

Each orta had an emblem which was placed 
upon Its flags as well as upon the doois of the 
barracks, the Janissaries also had a habit of tat- 
tooing it on their arms and legs Promotions m 
rank were always made by senioiity The Janis- 
saries were only punished by their own officers, 
the punishments were imprisonment, the bastinado 
and death , in the last case the execution took 
place secietly at night at Rumili-hisar and the 
body was thiown into the Bosphorus with a can- 
non ball at its feet, a cannon shot however an- 
nounced the execution of the sentence. Soldieis 
who became old and infirm or disabled, weie 
letired with a pension, they were called otu) al 
The admission of foreign elements, outside of the 
recruits from the ranks of the ^adjcfui-oghlan [q v ], 
gradually caused the coips of Janissaries to lose 
Its value, the origin of these abuses dates back 
to the Sultan Murad III, who in 990 (1582) for- 
ced the in spite of the regulations and m 

spite of the resignation of the agha P'erhad, to 
receive into their ranks acrobats and wrestleis who 
had amused the people at the festivals on the 
circumcision of the prince who was later to be- 
come Sultan Muhammad III Since then indivi- 
duals of every kind, to gam the privileges of 
the corps succeeded in gaining admission to it 
by patronage or purchase. In 1153 (1740) the 
authoiity to deal in salaiied offices (^uiuje) which 
anyone could buy 01 sell, completed the luin of 
the Janissaries as a military force Those who 
were really soldiers no longer drew their pay but 
lived by exactions , soon hardly a dozen were found 
m every body of police to keep order in the 
streets and take their pay from the passers by 
Mutinies weie frequent under the pretext of claim- 
ing an accession gift (ba khs hldi) which the Sultan 
used to distiibute to the tioops on his enthrone- 
ment, since the abortive attempt, energetically sup- 
pressed, which the Janissaries made against bullan 
Muhammad II, on the occasion of his second leign 
(885 == 1451) Eiom the time of the assassination of 
Sultan ‘^Othman II (1031 == 1622) the Janissaries 
played a part in politics, terrorised soveieigns, 
made and unmade grand viziers. 'I'hey served as 
the tools of the factious, who remained in the 
background, escaping responsibility. The only 
exception was the glorious reign of Muiad IV 
(1032 — 49=1623 — 40) who restored their disci- 
pline The unfortunate wars against Russia at the 
end of the xviii^h century persuaded the authori- 
ties that they ought to leplace this obsolete and 
degenerate institution, incapable of reforming it- 
self and ready to impede all progress, by new 
military formations. Sultfin Selim III, acting on 
the decisions of a grand council, decided to form 
a regular army on the estate of L6vend-Ciftlik, 
lying on the heights of Orta-kidi and Arnaut-kioi 


(Bosphorus, on the European side) under the name 
of mzam-udjtedid (new oiganisation). This attempt 
at reform, unpopular and opposed by the Janis- 
saiies, who did not wish to submit to military 
drill, led to the rebellion of KabaV^i and the 
imprisonment of Selim III in the Serai, where he 
w'as not long in being assassinated. Bauakidar 
Pasha in vain gave the name segban to the new 
militia, he had resolved to form, for it did not 
siiivivc its creator. 

Sultan Mahmfld IT finding himself pressed by 
the Russians, Egyptians and revolted Greeks, 
resolved to take up his brothel’s plans again; he 
created a body of legulai soldiers who were 
called cdikendji **activc soldiers”, reviving an old 
designation given to the Janissaries when on ac- 
tive service, but the announcement of the begin- 
ning of legulai dull piovoked a mutiny (9^1^ Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa, 1241 ™ lotli June 1826) on the Et-Mai- 
dan (the meat-square) in the centre of the bar- 
lacks. The Sultan at once w^ent in a caique to the 
Sciai, consulted the ‘^ulema, brought out the standaid 
of the Piophet and summoned the Muslim popu- 
lation, victims of the exactions of the Janissaries, 
to come and fight them The gunners and ma- 
iines of the navy, formed one column, the bom- 
baidieis and sappeis formed a second and mar- 
ched on the Et-Maidan The great gate was bar- 
ricaded but soon fell before the canon, the bar- 
racks were set on fire and the lebels overwhelmed 
A gieat assembly, whose decision was ratified by 
an impel lal firman, pronounced the complete sup- 
piession of the Janissaries Since then the Otto- 
man empire has been able to cieate a regular army 
modelled on these of Europe. 

Bibltoifrap h y Ahmed Djewad, Ta^rlWi-i 
^otAmani^ Ficnch transl by G Macri- 
dcs, Etat militaire ottoman^ t 1 (all issued, 
with atlas, Constantinople 1882), Es^ad-Efendi, 
Uss-t Zajar^ tiad. fi. par Caussin de Perceval, 
Pfccis dc la destruction des Janissaires ^ J von 
Hammer, Des osmamschen Reiches Staafwci- 
loaltung n Staatsveifassuiig^ A dejucheieau de 
St Denys, Revolutions de Constantinople en 
1S07 — jSo8^ Pans 1819 , Ricaut, The present state 
of the Ottoman Empue^ London 1668, Cte de 
Mai sigh, L^htat militaire de V Empire Ottoman^ 
Amsteidam and The Hague, 1732 , Chalcocondyle, 
Decadence de P empire grec^ 1 v ch. ni, p. 132 
(transl De Vigenerc), Jouannin, La Turquie 
(Pans 1840), p 25 ---26, De la Jonqui^re, His~ 
totre de Vcmpiie ottoman (Pans 1881), p. 120 — 
122, Th Menzel, Das JCorps der Jamtscharen 
in Bciiragc zur Kenntnis des Oiients^ i. {Jahr- 
b licit der Munch. Oriental, Ges, igo 2 ls)t M 

(Cl. Huart.) 

JAPHET. [See yafith ] 

JAVA, the most important island in 
the Malay Archipelago, 2390 geographical 
square miles in area, m 5'’ south. Lat. is ob- 
long in form, as it lies with Sumatra and the 
Little Suiida Islands on the southern Sunda fold 
mountains [see indies (dutch)]. In contrast to 
the western (Sumatra) and the eastern (Timor) 
end, the oldest rocks on the island of Java are 
entirely covered by teitiai-y and later volcanic 
products and coial limestones. The latter show 
that the island was at one time for the most part 
sunk below the sea-level and was afterwards raised 
at least 4000 feet, the former come from the 109 
volcanoes of the island of which 13 are still ac- 
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tive, and cause by their weathering the great 
fertility of the plains and of the slopes of the 
volcanoes The two groups of rock aie fairly 
equally distributed m the mountains of the island. 
Flat countiy is found almost only along the north 
coast as the swell and the depth of the Indian 
Ocean prevents its formation in the south. The 
rivers are very numerous, almost all flow north 
and are of no gieat length. They are therefore 
of no impoitance foi navigation except the lar- 
gest, such as the Solo or B^ngawan and the Brantas 
in Eastern Java. But they give the water to ir- 
rigate the ncefields and are theiefore of economic 
importance. 

The oblong shape, the fertility and the excellent 
climate of the island have all contributed much to 
its great economic development As early as the 
beginning of the xixth cedtury a road was made 
along the north coast for military purposes by 
Governor-General Dacndels. Since then there has 
developed the system of roads between the chief 
towns of the intciioi, which has been supplemented 
m the last quarter of last centuiy by railways At 
the end of 1917, the state railways m the west 
amounted in length to 1240 kilometres, in the 
east to 989, and in Cential Java theie is a pii- 
vately owned line 262 kilometres long. The tiam- 
lincs of the whole island mcasuic 2135 km (i km. 
to each 28.4 sq km and to 7350 inhabitants) 
On the north coast there are harbours at Tandjong 
Priok neai Batavia und at Surabaya and in the 
south at Tjilatjap Other trading centres like 
Tjirdbon and Stirnaiang in the north and Patjitan 
in the south have only natural roadsteads 

The island of Java enjoys a very favourable 
tropical climate without excessive heat or drought 
The average tempeiatuie of the coast towns is 
26° — 27° C , the daily and annual vauation does 
not exceed 5° C, The monsoon cLmate of the 
Dutch Indies [q v.] prevails here only in a modified 
form, as it becomes nauuwei towaids the west, 
Western Java enjoys a more rcgulai rainfall than 
Eastern java, where during oui summei months 
little ram falls m the plains The annual 
lainfall amounts in low-lying districts like Batavia 
to at least 80 inches and uses to 178 inches at 
a height of 875 feet at Buitcnzorg, while in 
isolated estates in the northein mountains of Cen- 
tral Java up to 360 inches is recorded Its climate 
and fertility give Java a luxuriant vegetation 
which m the west displays the chaiacter of the 
tropical ram forests and towaids the east with trees 
like Tectona grandis (teak) and, in the cool zone, 
with pines like Casual approximates to the 
monsoon forests. In consequence of the dense po- 
pulation and the European settlements these foiests 
have been almost entirely upiooted except m the 
southwest and east, and therefoic great floods occur 
in the rainy season The high slopes of the moun- 
tains are well fitted for intensive agriculture, of 
which the tropical zone (m West Java up to 2100 
feet and 27® — 23° C, temp ) beais plants like 
rice, sugar-cane, tabacco, coffee, indigo, rubbei, 
sweet potatoes, palms, screw-pmes and mangrove 
forests, the subtropical (up to 5000 23® — 

18® C.) plants like tea, coffee and cinchona, Euro- 
pean potatoes and vegetables, the cool (up to 8200 
feet and 18® — I3°C.) coffee, oaks and othei trees 
of temperate climates. Above 8200 feet, mosses 
and lichens are found. The Tauna of Java belongs 
to the Asiatic zone of India [v. indils]. Among 


the larger kinds are apes, tigers, panthers, rhino- 
ceros, wild cattle, deer and wild boar. 

The earliest mention of the name Java is found 
in a passage in the RTimayana which Kern dates 
about 150. There Yavadvipa appears as the island 
of gold. About the same time Ptolemy (vii 2, 
29) mentions the island of labadiu as very fertile 
and yielding much gold. He interprets the name 
as bailey-island, which is literaPy coirect, but as 
barley docs not grow on Java, the equally possible 
interpretation millet island may be more appro- 
priate How far these names agiee with the 
modern geographical denotation is not clear Java 
and Sumatra or a part of it are apparently re- 
garded as a whole. (Cf. H. Kern, Java en het 
Goudciland volgens de ondsU bench ten , and De 
naamsooi spi ojii^ van yava ^ m Veispieidc Gt- 
schuften^ v. [The Hague 1916], 303—21) In the old 
Javanese inscriptions of King Ei-T.aiiga of the 
1031 the name is Yawa and in the Kavi poem 
Nagaralrctagama (13654 Java alternates with Yawa 
as the name of the island 

The oldest Arabic soiiice in which we find the 
name Djawa seems to be Yakut’s (d 676 = 1228) 
Mi^djatn But here as in some othei sources it is 
not quite clear, what is to be understood by it, 
as the mention of an article of export like cam- 
phoi points to Sumatia From the time of Ibn 
Sa^icl (viitfi = century) jQjawa is usual as 

a name for Sumatra (Rashid al-J)in, Abu ’ 1 -Pida'^, 
Ibn Battuta), but m ^Ali Ra^is (1554) we find 
Djawa for Java. But so eaiW a writer as Ibn 
Kh oidadhbih (272 = S85/6) gives Dj abg as the 
name foi the island of Java (ed. de Goeje, trans. 
p 46) and it IS found in several later woiks (Ibn 
Wasif Shah, al'Idiisi, al-Kazwinl, Ibn al-Wardi, 
Ihn I^aldiin) The name Java is also concealed in 
the name Zabadj, which most piobaldy arose out of 
Djawaga (Ja^aga) and means Javanese (Malay) (see 
11 Y^^xwVuspt Geschnf (en^wx [ The Hague 1915], 
283 sq , and lahadioe in Bijdragen tot de Taal-^ 
Land- en Volkenkunde van NederL Indie ^ ytk Ser. 
iv [1905], 365 sq,^ cf. theicon C. Snouck Ilurgronje, 
Een miskende Aiabische palataal^ m Tijdschr,voor 
I fid Taal-^ La? /- cn Volkenkunde^ xlviii [1906], 
85 sqq ) Al-Zabaflj however refers sometimes to 
Central and South Sumatia and sometimes to Java 
and occasionally comprises the whole archipelago 
Cf on the above Relations de Voyages et Textes 
i^togf a?aoes^ pci sans ct tui cs relattjs a I Ex- 
treme-Oricnt du VllE an XVIII^ siedes ^ trans. 
by G. Feirand, 1 , 11 , Pans 1913 — 14, G. P. 
Rouffacr, Article Tochtm {Oiidste OnUiekhngs-') 
in Encycl van Nedei L-Indie^ ist ed , iv. 363 sqq,) 
See also the article djawa. 

The trading journeys made by the Hindus 
along the coast, in dependence on the monsoon, to 
the Malay archipelago on the way to the Spice 
Islands, touched at this island also, which soon 
cai^e to bear their most important colonies, pre- 
sumably because of its fertility and the shelter 
offered by its north coast The great accessibi- 
lity of the intenoi enabled the Hindu peoples to 
settle heie also, and thus their power and culture 
expanded quite eaily over this Malay island. A 
Chinese source mentions the presence of Hindus 
on the island of Java in the year 132 A. D. (cf. 
G. Ferrand, l.e K'oucn-Louen etc , Joui n, Asiatique^ 
iitfi Ser, xiii. 155 At a later period the Chi- 
nese Buddhist Monk Fa Hian says that in 414 
A. D. he found many Hindus but few Buddhists on 



this isl^ndj whicH he calls Ya-va-di. This Hindu 
period comes down to Portuguese times but of- 
iera gieat difficulty to the historian as literary 
and oral traditions have been distorted almost to 
tmintelligibility by fantastic additions. The best 
data are afforded by the numeious rums of tem- 
ples, statues, copper plates (often charters of en- 
dowment) and bronze objects with inscriptions 
and dates, which are found principally in central 
and eastern Java. They are even sufficient to en- 
able us to sketch the changing political conditions 
in this Hindu period. Only a few engiaved stones 
aie older than 760 A. D , and some copper-plates 
from Central and Eastern Java, of which the oldest 
are one of the year 732 fiom Central Java and 
anothei of 760 from Eastern Java. 

Numerous inscriptions dated later than 760 
exist and are evidence of a flourishing state of 
Hindu civilisation in Central Java which lasted 
to the year 860. Eastern Java then came into 
prominence. It has been established that the 
celebrated kings Sindok, Airlangga and Djdyd-Bdya 
ruled here in the xth^ xith and xiitl^ centuiies In 1222 
the kingdom of Singasari in Pasuiuan gamed the 
ascendancy over that of Daha in Kcdiri In 1294 
arose the kingdom of Mddjdpahit in Surabaya, 
which afterwaids became a great power m the 
Archipelago. '1 he latter existed down to the be- 
ginning of the xvith century 

The temple rums by their situation and archi- 
tecture considerably increase the importance of 
these facts They may be divided into two groups, 
an older in Central Java and a younger in East 
Java. Both are rich in mai vellous buildings, which 
however are executed m different styles In Cen- 
tral Java they are built of tufa and are closely 
related to Hindu architcctiuc m British India, in 
Eastem Java, on the other hand, they arc mainly 
of bricks, and here a more independent Javanese 
style has developed, which shows Chinese lufluence 
Of the latter we only know that the Emperoi 
Khubilai of China m 1293 sent a military expe- 
dition to Eastern Java, which was only partially 
successful We have only a few small antiquities 
from Western Java. 

In Central Java are the rums of the Buddhist 
temples of BSrS Budur, Tjandi MLndiit, Tjandi 
Kalasan, Tjandi San, Tjandi Sewu and the Si- 
vaite Tjandi Prambanan In Eastern Java the 
most impoitant arc Tjandi Panataran, Tjandi 
SingEsari and Tjandi Tumpang 01 Dj^g^ 

Rums like those of B£rS Budur are among the most 
beautiful Buddhist ones From the mixed chaiacter 
of their very numerous statues of gods and religious 
and profane reliefs it is clear that, as still the case 
on the island of Bah [q v.], Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism on Java were closely connected and existed 
side by side The Buddhism of the Javanese at 
that time was of the Mahayana school ^ 

In addition to these remains in stone, numerous 
objects in bronze, gold and silver, such as statues 
of deities, temple bells, plates etc., are found 
buried in the ground. Only few remains of secular 
buildings, even of royal palaces, have been dis- 
covered; probably these were of wood and other ! 
perishable material. (Cf. on archaeology and epi- 
graphy, the works of Cohen Stuart, H Kcm, J. 
Brandes and N. J. Krom). 

The above remarks show us how highly deve- 
loped must have been the Civilization and how flour- 
ishing the prosperity of the island to enable so 
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I many costly woiks to be erected. In view of the 
lengthy period of their existence in Java it is not 
suipitsmg that these Hindu kingdoms exercised a 
transforming influence on the Javanese culture. We 
shall probably not be wrong if we assume that 
the Javanese at the beginning of the Hindu period 
weie probably m about the same stage of culture 
as the modern Dayaks or Toradja. It seems how- 
I ever ceitain that even then they knew how to 
grow rice on iriigated fields, as the technical 
teims used m this connection are not of {Jansknt 
but of Indonesian origin. But it must have been 
consideiably advanced by the Plindus. 

The foimation of despotic Hindu kingdoms 
among Indonesian tribes oiganized on a patri- 
archal system was also of economic importance, 
as on the one hand it abolished the great mse- 
cuiity and seclusion of these tribes and se- 
condly brought the masses of the people under 
the rule of then kings and nobles The latter 
biouglit about the development of native arts and 
crafts whose ornamental motifs are still Ilin- 
duistic That aichitCctuie and sculpture were 
gieatly stimulated is shown by their products, 
temples and statues, and then disappearance aftei 
the introduction of Islam Foreigrf trade aiose 
through connections with the outer world m the 
West, and Java became the centie of the wholesale 
trade m spices, precious stones, timbeis, resins, etc. 
The Javanese still use an Indian alphabet and the vo- 
cabulary of then language contains a large number 
of Hindu words and expressions The introduction 
of wilting was of the greatest importance for the 
advancement of civilization and on it is based the 
literary development of the modern Javanese. 

When the Brahman sects finally attained pie- 
ponderance in the island of Java, they gradually 
introduced the caste system in the form m which 
It is still found on the island of Bah With the 
intioduction of Islam this distinction of the classes 
disappeared. The gulf that exists between the 
common people and the nobility and official classes 
with the princes at their head and the submis- 
sivcness of the former must be regarded as con- 
sequences of the caste system. They are foreign 
to the aboriginal Indonesians. 

Islam spiead to Java from Malacca, into which it 
had been mtioduced by mei chants from lujdia' 
(such as Peisians and Oujaratis), and was predo- 
minant in the beginning of the xvih century. 
Besides the Indians, after the rise of Malacca, 
Malay traders also by their residence in Java created 
an opening for Isl5m Around the families founded 
by such mcichants at the poits, communities of 
native believers gradually grew up, which finally 
developed into small states Influential traders no 
doubt succeeded in entering into close relations 
with piinces of the seaports through marriage, 
whereby Islam could gam influence in the upper 
circles The relations of the M§,djSpahii kingdom 
to Its vassal states also gave occasions for the 
advance of Isl5m . it is often repoited that prin- 
ces of M^dj^pahit married Muslim princesses of 
conquered or aHi^ed states. At the same time 
commerce between Java and the states dependent 
on the island (Pasei) and an important commer- 
cial town like Malacca contributed in no small 
degree to the spread of Islam, In the last named 
place there was about 1500 laige settlements of 
Javanese who were for the most part Muslim^ ac- 
cording to Portuguese accounts. The latter no 
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doubt influenced their mother country in religious 
matters. Influences like the above weic of all the 
more effect in a period when there was no strong 
central authority in the kingdom of Madj8.pahit. 

P'ollowmg the tiade loute Islam fiist gained a 
footing on the coast of Eastern Java There, in 
the xivth century, Tuban was the most important 
harbour of MadjS,pahit and in the following cen- 
tury the most important commercial town next to 
GrSsik. The oldest relic of the Muslim settlement 
in Java is the tomb of a ccitain Fatima bint 
Maimun, d 475 or 495 (1082/3 or 1101/2), in 
Lei an. The tomb of MMik Ibiahim in Grdsik 
dates fiom 822 (1419), according to native tia- 
dition, he was a merchant Accoiding to a sta- 
tement of a Chinese Muslim, theie weie m 1416 
not yet any native Muhammadans, but a settle- 
ment of Muslims who had come from the West 
and a gioup of Chinese, some of whom weie 
converts to Islam In view of the position of 
Islam in the Moluccas about 1450, it is veiy 
piobablc that about the same time the Muslims 
‘‘were beginning to asseit their influence in Java 
also in the coast region from 1 Ijapara (^) to Suia- 
baya, Tuban and Gi(^sik paiticularly” In the course 
of the next fifty years the communities of na- 
tive Muslims wuth the support of immigrant 
Muhammadans developed into small states on the 
coast, which soon endeavouied to assume authoiity 
over Eastern Java (On the above cf B J O 
Schriekc, Het Bock van Bonang^ Leiden disserta- 
tion, Utiecht 1916, p I — 39 and the liteiaturc 
theie quoted, II Kraemcr, Etn /avaa?ische Ptt 7 Hbon 
mt de Zesticnde Leiden diss 1921) 

I egend asenbes the conveision of Java to Islam 
to the joint activity of eight 01 nine wdlU Ihe 
names of tht se saints wlio are called by the 
honoiific title sunafi {snsnhunari) and aie usually 
named after then place of buiial 01 activity, are 
as follows (i) ihc already mentioned Malik 
Ibrahim (also called Mawlana Maghrabi) who died 
in 1419 (2) Sunan Ngamptl (Roden Rahmat) 

who about 1450 niaiiied a piincess of the family 
ruling at Tuban and died about 1470* tomb 
IS in Ngampel (Suiabaya) (3) Sunan Bonang, 
son of Sunan Ngampcl's marriage with the luban 
piincess and born piobably about 1465 Ills ac- 
tivity in Tuban, probably as head of the Muslim 
community theie, must fall between 1475 15^0 

He perhaps lived to about 1525 His tomb is 
shown in two diffeient places (cf Schneke, op 
ctt.^ P 39 ff ) (4) bunan Oiii (Raden Baku), who 

IS considered the ancestor of the so-called piiest- 
kings of Gin and whose tomb is on the hill of 
Gin near GiSsik (5) Sunan Gunung Djati, who 
left his native place Pasci in 1521 and after his 
studies in Mecca came to Djapaia and probably 
also to Dgmak, he had great success with his 
religious teaching and he married a sister of the 
king of Dfemak He then went to BantCn, w’heie 
with the help of his brothei-in-lavv he succeeded 
in gaining powei. In 1527 he took Sunda Kalapa 
from the king of Padjadjaran, at whose expense 
he gradually extended his pow’er. He finally settled 
in TjirSbon wheic he died about i 57 ®) 
tomb IS to be seen near by on the hill called 
Gunung Djati. (See Iloesain Djajadinmgrat, Cnti- 
sche Beschomvtng van de Sadjatah Banten^ Lei- 
den Dibs 1913, Haarlem 1913, Index s v Goe- 
noeng Djati). 6 Sunan Kudus* buried in Kudus 
(Res. Sfimarang). 7. Sunan Muria, called aftei his 
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tomb m the Muria Hills (Djapara). 8 Sunan 
Dradjat, a second son of Sunan Ngampel; his 
tomb is in the desa Dradjat on the road from Tuban 
to Sedayu 9. Sunan Kali Djaga, whose tomb is 
m Kadilangu (Si^maiang) (on him cf. Hoesain 
Djajadinmgrat, op cit , Index) — These nine, it 
should be noted, are also given with partly varying 
names (cf the aiticle Hetltgcn m Fncyclop van 
Ncdtrla/idsch-Indte 11, and the literature quoted 
there). 

About 1520 a coalition of Muslim kings of the 
coast states under the leadership of the king of 
Dtimak, Raden Patah, destroy ed the Hindu Java- 
nese kingdom of Madjapahit. An attempt made 
about 1546 to conquer Pasuiuan did not succeed. 
It appears certain also that the kingdom of Dtimak 
was overthrown by that of Padjang (c. 1568) and 
the lattci again by that ofMataram(c 1586), out 
of which tlie present “Vorstenlanden” of Central 
Java have aiisen 

For the development o^ political and leligious 
conditions among the Javanese of the xvu*^^ and 
xviiith centuries Mataram has undoubtedly been 
the most impoitant sultanate It was brought to 
Its greatest piosperity by djakr^i Kusumi (1618 — 
1646), also called Sultan Agung after 1641, and 
extended its rule over almost the whole of Java. 
During his icign theie existed m the West the 
independent sultanate (since 1631) of BantSn and 
the sultanate of Tjircbon dependent on him The 
kings of Gin-Gr^sik at this time had great reli- 
gious prestige. 

By A gang’s conquest of the Northern ports of 
l.ast^m (1616), Tuban (1618), Gitisik (1622), Sura- 
baya (1625), and Madura (^1627), and by their 
destruction, the foreign commerce and the shipping 
of Java received a severe blow, wdiich was not re- 
paired by the foundation of the state harbour of 
Djapaia 

The Fluropcan competition of the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Danes etc was thereby much encouraged. 
By the foundation of the town of Batavia m 1619 
on the site of the foimcr Sunda Kalapa 01 Dja- 
katra the former obtained a commercial and poli- 
tical centre in the aphere of the despot of Mata- 
lam, who had as liUlc success in driving them 
out by a siege m 1628/1629, as had the Banti^nese 
of the West. 

Tht histones of the Javanese kingdoms of Ma- 
taiam, Tjirebon and Bantt^n since that dale show 
us classical examples of the destiuctive influence 
of the unbridled passions of their rulers and the 
l.Utci’s officials Agung’s kingdom suffered already 
from his many costly conquests, his successors 
and their relations only reigned to increase their 
levenues and gratify tht 11 lusts. Domestic con 
flicts in the royal house itself and several wars 
with enemies outside, incited thereby, w'cakened 
the kingdom more and more 

These circumstances had consequences whicl 
were of inleiest to the „Ncderlandsche Generah 
Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie”, foundec 
for trading purposes only and managed from Hoi 
land, and were important for the development o 
modern Java These and the endeavour to mamtaii 
a monopoly diove it to a policy of conquest, whicl 
became one of the mam causes of its decline at th< 
end of the xix‘b century. As early as Sultai 
Agung’s death in 1646, the Company made 
treaty of mutual support with his successor Amang 
kuiat 1 . The latter in 1677 found himself force 
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to call for the Comi)any’s help when pressed 
by the Madurese and Macassarese He died 
A fugitive and his son ‘Araangkurat II was 
only able to ascend the throne uith the help 
of the Dutch Company. The kingdom was next 
' shaken by two wars of succession (1704 — 1706 and 
1746 — 1755) When the three claimants to the 
throne were all maintaining their position in the 
field duiiiig the latter of these wars, the Com- 
pany found itself forced to divide the kingdom 
of Mataram between two of them in 1755. Ihus 
arose the kingdom of the Susuluinans of Surakarta 
and of the Sultans of Djokyakarta. In 1758 the thud 
pretender had to be pacified, by gi anting him the 
semi-independent position of a prince Mangku 
Negtiid At that time the Dutch East India Com- 
pany already possessed the North coast of the Mata- 
ram kingdom and the central part of the West down 
to the South coast. Up to the end of the xviiitk cen- 
tury the mthience of this trading company on native 
culture lemained relatuely small, as then oiTicials 
only dealt with the natives as far as was neces- 
sary for the compulsory dehvciies of agricultural 
products by the kings and the monopoly of im- 
ports of clothes, opium, etc. 

In the couise of the xixtti century, when the 
kingdom of tlie Nethei lands had assumed the 
suzerainty in the Indian Empire of the East In- 
dian Company, the conditions of life among the 
Javanese population hase altered \ery much 
During English rule (18 u — 1S16), the sultanates 1 
of Bantcn ind IjirCbon in the West were com- { 
pletely incorporated in the territoiy of the Indian I 
government and considerable stretches in Central I 
and East Java. The foundation of the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Paku Alam (1813) also biokc 
the rcsistencc of the Sultan of Djokja When, 
after the rising of 1825 — 1830, the present resi- 
dencies of Banyumas, Bag(5len, Madiun and Kcdiri 
were incorporated by the Dutch in their teiri- 
tones as a w.ar indemnity, only 7% of the sur- 
face of the island remained to native princes. As 
they have since then been still further restricted 
m then powers, the situation of the m.*sses of 
the people lias been much improved. Befoie this 
can be judged, w^e must deal with the population 
It consists of 33,000,000 natives, 318,700 Chi- 
nese, *J2^']00 Europeans, 20,370 Arilis and 3000 
other foreigners, with a population of 254 to the 
square kilometre it is therefoie one of the most 
thickly populated parts ({ the eartli’s surface If 
we consider that in the first and second decade 
jf the xixtb century, the Governor-Geneials Daen- 
dels and Raffles estimated the native p(>pulatu)n 
It four and five millions and that this enormous 
ncrease has taken place without immigration, its 
jxplanation certainly appears desirable 
The foreign inhabitants of Java, if we except 
hose only temporarily settled there, are for the 
nost part half-breeds, sprung from intermariiages 
vlth native women. The Japanese are included 
vith the Europeans The Chinese, whose families 
n many cases have been living for centuries 
n Java, come from the South Chinese province 
f Kwan-Tung, the Arabs from South Arabia 
Hadramawt) and the other foreigners from British 
ndiaf With a very few exceptions, these all came 
rith the object of earning a living by commerce 
T industry, aod they often succeed very well 
The natives with few exceptions (Baduy in 
be West, the majority of the TtfnggSrese in the 
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East and the Chiistian Javanese) er^ all Muslims. 
Their languages, customs and phjl^ique divide 
them into three groups f in the West the Sun- 
danese, m the Centre the Javanese, in the East 
the Madurese The difierences aie to be ascribed 
more to the influences of foieigners (Hindus) aad 
sill roundings, than to lace. dhey all belong^ fo 
the Malays of the Aichipelago, but those m the 
West w'ere less exposed to these influences than 
those in the East and Ccntie The Sundanese 
therefore remained truer to the ouginal type and 
moic accessible to Islam The Maduicse on their 
lelativcl) less fertile island have devoted them- 
selves less to agriculture than to cattle-rcaiing and 
fishing and foimerly to piracy, and thus became 
moie eneigetic, vigoious and nidci than the Hindu- 
iscd Javanese In Western java the latter only 
spread along the North and East coasts, while 
the Madurese aie found in East Java in the resi- 
dencies of Besuki, North Pasuruan and East Suia- 
bava also The native populations of the large 
towns like Batavia and huiabaya deseive special 
mention, in these commercial and administiative 
centres of the Dutch the native population arose 
out of traders, slaves, soldiers, political internees 
of the most vaiied oiigins in the couise of the 
last thiec centimes As the language foimed here 
has become the lingua fianca (Malay) of Eiuo- 
peans and natives for the whole aichipelago, these 
conditions arc of special impoitanve. 

'1 he natives aican intelligent, circumspect, easily 
contented, agiicultuial people who cling fiimly to 
their traditions 1 hey are fond of festivals, games 
and the use of ojuum, which sometimes are lead to 
abuses The long pciiod of despotic rule has 
divided the people into two classes, the princes 
with the nobility and officials on one side and 
the bulk of the people on the other, and has 
caused a veiy compluated system of cciemonial to 
glow up, which has laid a firm hold on all then 
customs and also finds expression m their language. 
Ihe subservience of ihc masses to their supeiiois 
IS a finlhci result of these political conditions. In 
keeping with their geographical situation the Ja- 
vanese aie moic submissive llian the Madurese and 
Siindantsc d he awakening of Eastern Asia is now 
being felt even in Java 

dhe <lcspot was possessor of the soil, gi anted 
it to the peasants in return foi half the produce 
in kind an<l in addition levied taxes in laboui and 
produce on his people legularly and iiregiilarly 
His iclations and officials were granted lands, and 
in the “ Vorstenlanden”, where this system still pre- 
vails , these have since the beginning of the xix^h 
century been let more and more to European 
planters. Outside these puncipalitics, the possession 
of land IS private among the Maduiesc and Sun- 
danese and partly communal among the Javanese, 
dhe most popular crop is ncc, grown on inundated 
fields, other food-stuffs are sweet potatoes, beans, 
spices and fruits, for export tobacco, coco-nuts 
(copra), cotton and capok are grown. Of all these a 
number of varieties are known. The reaiing of cattle 
and buffaloes is only subsidiary to agriculture. The 
hoise IS used for riding and as a beast of burden 
but is also eaten like the sheep and the goat. 
All these domestic animals except cattle were im- 
ported from Asia Hunting as a means of livelihood 
IS of very subordinate importance. The same ap- 
plies to fishing in the riveis and in the sea. 
Many fish are reared m artificial ponds of fresh 
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water qf qa tile seashore. The wholesale traffic of 
the island ts in the hands of Europeans and 
Chinese, the retail is mainly carried on by Chi- 
nese and a few natives, and the huckstering in 
the markets is mainly in the hands of native 
ivomen. 

Javanese industries consist of handicrafts almost 
exclusively concerned with supplying local needs. 
Weaving and iron-smelting have decreased very 
much owing to the laige impoits of clothes, raw 
iron, and aiticles of iron. A few genuine Javanese 
arts like the making of krises (daggers), the ma- 
nufacture of copper musical instruments and orna- 
mental articles of copper, wood carving and ba- 
ticking of cotton clothes are still piactised. Only 
a few of their pioducts such as brass gongs and 
batick clothes aic expoited They bear witness to 
the abilities of the Javanese in these fields 

The language of the Javanese has developed 
out of the Old Javanese (Kawi) of the pre-MS.dj^pa- 
hit pciiod and the Middle Javanese curicnt down 
to the new Kingdom of Mataiam. At the couits 
of the Hmduistic princes the veinacular was fie- 
qucntly used for the adaptation of Indian and indi- 
genous legends, when poets and men of letteis of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Mataiam continued 
m this way, the contents of those literary pro- 
ducts became modified, but the language icmained 
Indonesian under these Hmduistic and Muhamma- 
dan intluences Both in vocabulary and subject 
matter, the very rich Javanese literature has adopted 
much from Hindus and Muhammadans Java- 
nese literature contains the modern Javanese le- 
censions of the pioducts of thice periods From the 
first came Kawi poems like the Atjunaxvnvaha^ 
A^a\iarakt Bhat atayiiddha (an adaptation 

of the Mahablia} aid) and Kdvidvana m addi- 
tion to mythological poems like the Matiik- 
Maya on ci cation and mythology, and Bandung 
and A Iji Saka which contain the mythical histoiy 
of old Java The versions of the Mahalha) ata are 
prose woiks fiom this pciiod From the second 
peiiod comes the cycle which celebrates the 

chivalrous, sentimental love of the Javanese piincc 
Fandji for the princess Angrcni and his adventuies 
To the thud period belongs the Mcnak Hamzah 
of Muhammadan Malay origin, which deals with 
a Muslim hero eiulow^ed with supernatural powers 
who only achieves his wonderful deeds through 
his belief m Allah "Ihe Javanese chronicles or 
Bahad\ arc m rhyme but are of no poetical value, 
and they aic only of histoiical value when their 
wi iters aie desciibing their own experiences. 
Anbiya contains the Javanese lecension of the 
Muslim legends of prophets The history of 

Moses IS given in a piose work Radja Pit angon 
In addition to the epic the Javanese have also 
didactic poetry ( Wulang Reh , also the beast 
fable with the dwaif deer, kantjtl^ as the mam 
chaiacter) Poetiy is principally cultivated at the 
Javanese courts, but a good deal is composed 
elsewheie also. The lack of Javanese prose works 
IS sinking. (Cf also undei indils (dutch), p. 493 
sqq. and MAI AY). 

In the West of the island the language is Sunda 
and in the East Madura, both languages closely 
connected with Javanese and having a similar 
literature, which however in keeping with the less 
refined civilisation of the Madurese and Sundanese 
shows a simpler character as regards form and mat- 
tei. On account of its general interest the language 



of the town of Batavia and the surrounding district 
deset ves special mention. , 

The Islam of th» native population possess 
the same character aS has already been described 
undei INDIES (dutch) and indicated in its most* 
important features for the island'^ of Java. It is 
so important in the lives of the natives up to 
the highest classes of society that the pievailing 
political and economic conditions can only be 
undeistood if full account is taken of it. This 
Muhammadanism is grafted upon animism which 
often appears under Hmduistic forms 

Fiom the economic point of view, agriculture, 
by far the most important industry, shows most 
significantly how powerfully the animistic mental 
attitude makes itself felt As a result of lack of 
knowledge of the real conditions of growth, it 
causes and maintains the neglect of good tillage, of 
careful choice of plants, of care during growth 
and precautions at harvest time Agriculture also 
labours under the buid^n of the many animistic 
saciificial festivals and ceremonies, which are given 
a Muslim significance for the people, because a reli- 
gious person prays for Allah’s blessing at them The 
yield of all native crops is therefore much smaller 
than It would be undei European management. It 
IS the religious significance of agricultural customs 
to the natives that foims a great obstacle to their 
impiovement under European guidance. Ihe go- 
vernment has seiiously attacked the question of 
the study and advance of it It is similar with cattle- 
leanng, with the help of the ruling and other 
native chiefs, very satisfactoiy results have been 
ol^taincd in Central Java in improving the breed 
of cattle and then care 

Politically Islam is only of importance so far as 
Its teaching regaiding infidel rulers makes it appear 
a subsidiaiy factor m all troubles which arise out of 
economic or political grounds Further, the belief m 
the personal help of the Almighty and his saints, m 
amulets, in in\ ulnerability etc leads in local dis- 
turbances to the phenomenon so inexplicable to 
Europeans, that sometimes a veiy small number 
of people, often lead by a guru^ vigorously resist 
the authonlies. 

Ihe rule of the Dutch is to the advantage of 
the natives of the Archipelago m several respects, 
as lias already been mentioned at the end of the 
ai tide INDIES (dutch), and on p 578''. As regards 
the island of Java, in the last fifty years, economic 
cond.tions have largely contributed to this result. 
The very dense population of the island could 
not possibly suppoit itself on the yield of their 
fields and other sources But in addition there 
have arisen the constantly increasing sources of 
revenue which the natives ow'c to the plantations 
of tropical products of the Europeans What huge 
sums are involved may be gathered from the 
amounts paid out in wages and rent to the na- 
tives by the sugar industry, which moi cover is 
the most highh developed one 

If w^e consider all these facts together with what 
has already been said undei indies (dutch), the 
astounding incicase of the population of Java in 
the last centuiy wull be understood It could only 
have been attained how’ever by the fact that 
marriages are general and early among the natives. 

As regards administration, the islands of Java and 
Madura differ from the other islands (Buitenbeait* 
tingen); the civil officials are accordingly dividil 
into two classes. There are 17 residencies in Java and 
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Madura- *and in districts under European residents 
and assistant-presidents who have controlleis under 
them. Alongside of these , the native officials 
with the regents at their head form the link 
with the people The often peculiar oiganisation 
of the 32,000 native villages has been left un- 
touched as fai as possible. 

The native princes occupy a special position 
The four kingdoms arose out of that of Mataiam, 
as was briefly outlined above. 'J he lesidency of 
Solo or Siirakaita contains the kingdom of the 
Susuhunan of Surakarta and in the South that of 
the Pangeran Adipati Arya Mangku NegEiR, the 
residency of Djokyakarta contains the kingdoms of 
Djokya or Djokyakarta and of Pangeran Ary^ Paku 
Alam m the South-West 
Justice is administered with slight exceptions, 
in the native states as well as in Java and Maduia, 
by jurists trained m Holland 

Public instruction in the present century is being 
continually extended by the goveniment, mis- 
sions and piivate persons. In the lai^ei places, 
Dutch IS often the language of instruction (at the 
end of 1917 in 5 secondary boys’ schools and 
two secondary girls’ schools and in 198 elemen- 
tary schools with Luropean teachers). The educa- 
tion of the natives was conducted in 130 schools 
in seven year courses with Dutch, and m 991 
schools in foui year courses There w’ere 4815 
village schools w'lth three year courses, 183 schools 
for Chinese and 30 foi Arabs 
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Art. INDIES (dutch), p. 501. See also En^ 

cycl. van Nederlandsch-'Indie'^.^ Art Java and 
Islam. (A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

JEREMIAH, tile prophet. His name is vo- 
calised in Aiabic irmiyA, armiyA 01 UrmiyA (see 
Tddj allAius^ X 157) and these forms are oc- 
casionally given with tfUidd also {^Irmiyif) 

Wabh b. Miinabbih gives an account of him which 
turns upon the main points of the Old Testament 
stoiy of Jeremiah, his call to be a prophet, his 
mission to the king of Judah, his mission to the 
people and his reluctance, the announcement of 
a foreign tyrant who is to rule over Judah Jeie- 
miah then lends his gaiments and curses the day 
on w'hich he was boin; he would rathei die than 
live to see this. God then gives him the promise 
that Jerusalem shall not be destroyed except at 
Jeremiah's own request. 

Bul^t Nassar then attacks the city on account 
of the increasing sinfulness of the people. God 
sent an angel in the form of an ordinary Israelite 
to Jeiemiah to find out his opinion on the fall 
of Jerusalem. He twice sent the angel away to 
enquire how the people weie behaving Ihe latter 
returned with the vvoist repoits and communicated 
them to Jeremiah who was sitting on the wall, 
the prophet called out O Lord, if they are on 
the right path, let them live, but if they are on 
the path of evil, destroy thenH Hardly had he 
spoken these words than God sent a thunderbolt 
(sdika) from heaven which laid the altar and pait 
of the city in ruins In despaii Jeremiah rent his 
garments, hut God said ‘■You youiself gave the 
word’ He then lealiscd that hi> companion was 
an angel in disguise He fled into the desert (Ta- 
baii, 1 658^^5^). — The second episode in the 
Muslim legend of Jeiemiah lefeis to his meeting 
with Bukht Nassar The king found the prophet 
in prison in Jerusalem, where he had been interned 
on account of his piophesics of ill foitune Bukht 
Nassar at once leleased him and showed him 
honour He thereafter remained in Jerusalem with 
the miserable remnants of the population When 
the latter besought Jeremiah to implore God to 
accept their repentance, God said to the Prophet. 
^Tell them only that they aie to remain here’ 
They lefused to do this and took Jeiemiah with 
them into Egypt (Tabari, 1. 646 sq ) According 
to YaTubI, Jeremiah had hidden the ark in a cave 
befoie Nebuchadnezzar’s entry into the city — The 
third episode runs as follows When Jerusalem 
was destroyed and the army had retired, Jeiemiah 
came back riding on an ass In his hand he carried 
a bowl of grape-juice and a basket of figs. When 
he stopped at the ruins of Iliya (Aeha), he became 
iiresolute and said. ‘^How can God call all this to 
life again God thereupon deprived him and his 
ass of life After a hundred years had passed, God 
awakened him and said . “How long hast thou slept ?” 
He replied “A day”. God then told him what had 
happened and brought his ass to life again before his 
eyes, the grape-juice and the figs had remained fresh. 
God then granted him long life, he appeared to 
men in the city and in the desert (Tabari, i. 666). 

Of the first two episodes one can say that they 
are a development of Biblical statements The third 
however is based on an misunderstanding connected 
with Sllra 11. 261 : . . . “like him who passed by a city 
which had been laid in rums, then he said: 
How could God revive this after its death? Then 
God caused him to die for a hundred years; He 
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then wakened him and said: “How long wast 
thou dead?” He said “A day or so”. He replied, 
“Nay, a hundred years; look on thy food and 
thy dunk, they are 9ot corri^^ted; and look on 
thine ass. we will make thee a sign unto men. 
And look on the bones^ how we will join them 
together, then clothe thettl with flesh” 

The commentaries on the Kurban identify this 
doubting man with various Old Testament figuies, 
including Jeremiah But we know that the story 
in Oriental legend was associated with ^Ebed Me- 
lek, who appears in the story of Jeremiah (Jere- 
miah, xxxix. 1 6 sqq , cf. The Paraletpomena of 
Jeremiah the Prophet^ cd Rendel Hairis) Ihe 
confusion of Jeremiah with ‘^Ebed Melek has ap- 
parently given rise to anothei one 'Ebed Melek, 
accoiding to the Jewish view, is one of the im- 
moitals who never saw death. In Muslim legend 
al-IUiadir is one of the immortals This is piobably 
why VVabh b Munabbih explains al-Khadii, “the 
green”, as an epithet of the prophet Jeremiah. This 
also explains the emphasis laid on his retiiement 
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to the desert where, as in the towns, lie some- 
times meets men; for this is a stafement which 
elsewhere refers to al-Khadir in contrast to IlySs 
[q v] who IS the patron saint on the sea. 

Bibliograp hy The Kurban commentaries on 
Sura 11. 261; Mudjir al-Din al-Hanball, al-Uns 
al-J^alil (Cairo 1283), * 3 ^ W*) (Mutahhar 

b Tahir al-MakdisI), al'Bad'' wa'* l~Ta^rikh 

(cd Huart), in bf , Tha*^labT, Jft^as al-Anbiy^ 
(Cairo 1290), p 292 , Ya'^kabi (ed. Houtsma), 

1. 70, I Friedlander, Die Chadhtrlegende und 
dcr Alexandert oman^ p 269 sq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 
JERUSALEM. [See al-kuds ] 

JESUS [See Tsa.] 

JETHRO. [See miu'^aib ] 

JEWS. [See yahUdi ] 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. [Sec yahya.] 
JONAH. [See yUnus] 

JOSEPH. [See Ybsut ] * 

JOSUA [Sec yU^a'] 


(For other woids generally written in English with J (e g. Jahangir), see undci i)j.) 


K. 


KA^ANI, HabIb Aliah, a modern Persian 
poet, son of the vcibifier Maza Muhammad ‘^Ali 
Ciulshan, bom at ^11 az, w.ib court poet to Mu- 
hammad Shall, successor to hath ^Ali ^ah (1250 — 
64=1834 — 48) and to Nasii al-Din Shah He 
was very precocious and attracted attention from 
the age of eight Ills father died when he 
was eleven (^Peilihan^ Bombay, 1277, p. iq) 
and he had to go to Khorasan to complete his 
studies Piince Shudja^ al-Saltana Hasan ^AU Muza, 
governor of Mashhad, took him under his protection. 
This was the beginning of his good fortune In 
addition to the thiee classical Muslim languages, 
he learned French He was addicted to opiurd but 
was not guilty of debauchery He died at Teheran 
in 1270 (1854) He left a collection of anecdotes 
in prose and verse entitled Kilab-i PciUhan^ 
“Rook of Scattered I eaves”, a paiody of the Gu~ 
listan of Sa^dl (lithographed at the top of an edition 
of the Dlwan^ Bombay 1277, and separately at 1 e- 
heran in 1302), and a J)hjan containing his col- 
lected poems (lithogiaphed at Bombay 1277, 1298, 
1306 and at Teheran in 1277) 

He IS incontestably the greatest of the modem 
poets of Persia, and is peihaps the most witty of 
all Persian poets His iiony is deep and biting, 
unfortunately it is often coarse. 

Bibliography Preface to the Dtwan ed 
Bombay, Zeitschr d Deutsch Morgenl Ge- 
sellsch^ IX, 271, 595—605, Alexander von 
K6gl, Zui Gcsch, dir pets Liituatut des 79 
Jahth in Zcitscht . d, Deutsch. Morgenl Ge- 
sellsch.., XL VII, 1893, *31 W poems 

translated); Ed. G. Biowne, A Year amongst 
the Persians^ p. Ii8, Rida Kfili Khan, 
al-Pusaha\ II, 402—422, C H. Etiie, in 
Grundriss der iron. Phtlologic.^ IT, 314, 316. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KAARTA , the region of the French 
Sudan between the upper water’s of the Senegal 
and the Sahara. The boundaries of Kaarta are 


in the north the land of the Dowaish Moors and 
the Flodh [q, v ] , in the east Bakhunu, in the 
south Bcledugu and Fuladugu, and m the west 
the Senegal fiom the western bianch of the Kulu 
pool to the confluence with the Baule It is a 
vast schistose plateau inclining towards the S E 
so that the majority of Us rivers lun towards the 
Senegal The climate is that of the Sahelian zone 
a vciy shoit rainy season followed by long periods 
of diought, the showers are not abundant Suiface 
water is rare, hence the settlements have clustered 
lound wells which seive to irrigate gardens, planted 
with millet and vegetables. Although the country 
IS steppelike m character, it is not yet unsuited 
to agncultuie. Stretches of soil on the banks of 
the iiveib and areas uncovered •w'hen the streams 
aie low aie especially fertile and yield two crops 
a ycai. The piincipal products are iice, maize, 
millet, earthnuis, cotton and indigo. Cattle and 
hoise-rearing are fairly well developed. The popu- 
lation IS not a dense one Before the conquest of 
the country by the duculor, Faidheibe estimated 
the population at 300 000 and the area at 20 700 
squaie miles To-day it does not seem to exceed 
5 to 6 inhabitants to the square mile This very 
mixed population comprises Khassonk^, Peuhl and 
Moois in addition to the Bambara [s d ] and Soninke, 
w'ho foim the most important element. Flam is 
observed by the Moors and Peuhl, while the Bam- 
bara lefuse to have an} thing to do with it. The 
piincipal subdivisions of Kaarta aie — Diafunii 
(Tambaraka) and Diomboko (Koniakari) on the 
right bank of the Senegal, the Giudiumc (Niogo- 
mera) to the north of Diafunu, Tomora (Diala) 
m the centre, Bagh6 and Kaarta-Bme to the 
north of Fuladugu, Dianghirt^ in the east,Kingui 
(Nioio) on the Moorish borders Adjoining the 
Flench possessions m Senegal, Kaarta was tra- 
versed at the end of the xviiRl' century by 
Houghton and Mungo Paik (1795) visited in 
the xixth by Duranton (1828), Raffenel (1846), 
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Mage and Quintm (1863), and Lenz (1880). 

History. Kaaita after being included in the 
empire of GhSna [s d ] and in the Mandingo empire 
broke up into several small kingdoms on the 
dissolution of the empiie of Malli, which at the 
end of the xvidk centiiiy were conquered by the 
Bambara Massassi who came fiom Sega undei a 
chief named Sunsa The latter conqueied Fula- 
dugu, Kaaita, and Bair.buk and took up his residence 
in a place called Suntanian IIis successors had 
to wage continual war against the Bambaia of 
begu. Conquered at fiist, they legained the ad- 
vantage under the diiection of S16 Banmana 
(1709 — 1760) who collected the lemnants of the 
Massassi and reconstituted their empire with 
Guemu as capital He annexed Dianghiit^, Hiara, 
Diomboko and Bainbuk Towards the end of the 
xviiith century, the Massassi were again o\cr- 
w helmed by the people of begu, but then chief 
Dass6 reconstituted his army by means of slaves 
taken from the mei chants His successor Musa 
Kurabo lecaptuied the lost terntoiies and added 
Koniakari to them. The rulers who reigned after 
him, suppiessed the rebellions which bioke out 
in various provinces The list of them, Kandia 
(1844 — 54), took Nioro as his capital and after 
seven years of war conquered the Diaw'aia and 
forced them to migrate to the Sahara Kaarta w'as 
then a pow'eiful state measuring 190 miles from 
E to W and no from N to S (Raffenel) Powei 
was exercised by a chief belonging to the family 
of Kulubari He bore the title of favia and his 
dignity was hereditary in the collateral line Ills 
authority W’as absolute but in matters of importance 
he summoned a council formed of the Kulubari, 
representatives of certain tribes, and the ^chiefs 
of the captives’’. 

The Kaarta kingdom fell before the blow^s of 
the Tuculor. Kandia having put to death an en- 
voy from al-Hadj ^Omar, Kaarta was invaded by 
the bands of this marabout The fanui\ army 
which took the field against the enemy was touted 
and the fama himself obliged to submit The town 
of Nioro was occupied by the Tuculor and the 
members of the rojal family massacred Kandia, 
spared at first, was not long in suffering the same 
fate Kaarta henceforth formed a province in the 
Tuculor kingdom and was administeied by a vice- 
roy until 1894 At this date the Sultan of Segu, 
Ahmadu, disturbed by the power of his Inothci 
Montaga to whom he had confided the govern- 
ment of Kaarta, decided to dispossess him of it 
Montaga besieged in Nioro blew himself up rither 
than capitulate Ahmadu then installed himself at 
Nioro and lived theie till the French undertook 
the conquest of the Tuculor empire In 1890, the 
troops of Colonel Gallieni entered Kaarta and 
seized Koniakari On Jan. i, 1891, they took 
Nioro and completed the subjection of the country 
Ahmadu had to take refuge in Macina Kaarta 
w'as incorporated in the Ficncli possessions and 
divided into the administrative districts of Nioro, 
Kita and Kayes. 

Bibltographv Raffenel, l^oui eau zwyat^t' 
an pays des fiegres^ Pans 185^, 2 vol , Mage, 
Du Senegal au Niger ^ Pans 1867, (lallieni, 
Voyage an Soudan frangats ^ Pans 1858, p 
589 — 605, Pietri, Les Fransais au Niger ^ Pans 
1885, p. 63 sqq ; 0 . Lenz, Voyage au Senegal 
et au Ma^oc^ 2 voL, Pans 1886, de Lartigue, 
Notice geographtque sur la region du Sahel {Bull 


du Comite de VAfrtqtie frangatse^ 1898); Gatelet, 
Htstoire de la conquete du Soudan frangais^ 
Pans 1901, p t79 — 193; M. Delafosse, Haut 
Senegal Pans 1912, Vol ii., Histoire; G. 

Binger, sur la langue bambaia pat Ice dans 

le Kaarta et le Bcladouitou^ Pans 1886. See 
also the bibliography to the article bamb\ra. 

(G YvhR.) 

KA^B al-AHBAR, AbU Ishak Ka'^b b MaiI'^ 
B HaisU^, the oldest authoiity foi the Jevvisli- 
Miislim traditions among the Aiabs, a Jew ot 
Yemen who became a convert to Islam in the 
Caliphate of Abu Bakr or ‘^Omar and was called 
Ka^’i. \i-Aiibaroi Ka^b at-H\br, labbi Ka^b”, 
on account of his wealth of theological, paiticu- 
Hily Biblical, knowledge Lulzbirski {De piophc- 
ticis^ (jnai duuntur^ Irgindis aiabuis^ Beihn diss , 
Leipzig 1893, p 34 uj') supposes that his name 
was originally licl)icw,‘^Akiba or ^a'kob, and was 
aftcrw.wdb changed into the Arabic name Ka^b 
JIubr 01 hibi (plui ahbai ) is taken from the 
Ilebicw lube) , a title of scholaisliip among the 
Babylonian Jews, lower than that of tabbi Al- 
Khwanzml also desciibts it as a Jcwisji title equi- 
valent to the Arabic ^alim {Majatlh oB^Ulum^ cd 
van Vloten, p 35) \Vc have very little infoima- 
tion regaiding Ka'^b’s life and work Accoiding 
to al-l\ban, he was on intimate terms with the 
Caliph T)mai , he was m his retinue wheu^Omar 
cnteied Jeiusalem in 15 (636) {Annah^^ 1 240S), 
became a Muslim in 17 (638) {ibid ^ p 2514) and 
I IS said to have projdiesied the death of T)mai to 
I him in 23 (644) three da)s bcfoie U haj)pened {tbid 
p 2792) Aecoiding to al-Nawavvi {TahdJnb^ ed. 

I Wustenfeld, p 523), he was alivq in the time 
I of the Piophet, but ncvei saw him T'he Ans.'lri 
I Abu ’I-Dartla^ [q v ] said of him that he pos- 
I sessed great knowledge and that there was only one 
I opinion legarding the vastness of his learning and 
I his reliabilit) (al-Navvawi, tbui) hiom Yemen he 
moved to Medina in the leign of’^Omar and then 
fiom theie to ITiins in Sviia 1 lie Gmayyad 
Mii^awiya, then governor of the province ofbyiia, 
is said to have taken KaT) as teachei and coiin- 
cilloi to his court In the conflict between ‘^Oth- 
man and his opponents Ka'^b vigorously cham- 
pioned the* Calij>h, which on one occasion bi ought 
upon him tor])f)ial chastisement by the pious Aba 
T)harr [i{ v] (lab, 1 2946 sq ) He died undei 
‘^C)Lhman in the year 32 or 34 (652 01 654, Tab , 
in 2474x7) at ilims and was buried there or, as 
otheis say (Ibn Battuta, cd Jlefiemery et San- 
guinetti, 1 222, Yakut, 11 595), m Ha- 

mascus Ills most impoitant pupils were ‘^Abd 
Allah b ^Abbas [q v ] , one of the earliest 
expositor •• of tkc KuCan, and Abii Iluraira [q v ] 
Kalb’s tcacliing was given oially only, that he 
ever wrote a book, is, at least, nowheic stated 
Many sayings seem to be credited to him, in 
many, notably those given by al-Tabail, an older 
origin can be proved frenn rabbinical or cbuich- 
patiiaichal traditions (foi examples see I id/baiski, 
op cit ^ p 38 Xf/ ). Reliable historians like Ibn 
Kutaiba and al-N iwawi do not quote him at all 
01 , like al Tabari, only raiely , on the othei hand, 
I he is all the more frequently quoted as an autho- 
rity by story-tell( IS like al-JJia^labi and al-kis5’i 
In almost uninterrupted succession howcvei he 
appears as narrator in the aljamiadic Lcyenda de 
yose (edited in Spanish transcription by F Guil- 
' len Robles, Leyendas de Jose hijo de Jacob y de 
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Alejandro Magno^ Zaragoza 1888) so that it al- 
most seems as if this leyenda was in its whole 
substance a tradition descending fiom Ka 4 ). The 
editor tianslates Ka^b al-Ahb5r (in Spanish tian- 
sciiption Cab Alajbar^ p 4 note 2) by Caab el 
histonador^ as he — like formerly von Hammer 
(cf Lidzbaiski, op, cit p 26 note 4) — confuses 
A/ibar with AKhbar and calls him el narrador 01 
el cronista 'I his Morcsco legend is however foi 
the most part, especially the hist chapter, a literal 
tianslation of al-lhaMabi’s Yusuf legend, and also 
where al-lha‘^labi mentions other traditionists or 
none at all, icfeis to Ka'b, who is mentioned as 
an authority only five times in al- 1 hadabds story, 
the first tim®* in his introdnctoiy description of the 
cieation and beauty of Joseph itl-Anbtya\ 

Cairo 1324, p 61 , 1 4 tnfni) This passage is 

lacking in the Leyenda,^ as the fust page of the 
Mb IS lost. Ihe agieement witli al - 1 ha’^Iabi begins 
in the foimci at the very beginning, p 3I ^ ui/f a 
Y despues tizo Allah uacer etc , in al-Tha'labi, op 
cit , p 62, 1 23 anil Alldha ta^Zda anbata etc , where 
it is related that (lod made a tree grow up for 
Jacob in the courtyard of his house and whenever 
a son was born to him, made a liranch spiuiit from 
the tree As the boy giew, so did the branch and 
when the boy attained manhood, Jacob cut off the 
blanch and gave it to his son While al - 1 h i kiln 
hcic gives a quite genet il icfcicnce to the stitcmcnts 
of people “who know' the legends of the prophets 
and the history of p ist ages”, the Liyenda as 
early as p 4 and on almost cvciy othei page 
gives Ka'^b as the nairatoi 'I his fiequent refe- 
rence to Kad) IS hovNevci,as a furthci coinpiiison 
with al-JL]ia''labrs stor) show's, quite aibitiaiy in 
the Leytnda, Al-Kisa i in his legend of \ tisuf 
(AdfUf , Co 1 Bonn bo 7, p 315—382) 

quotes KaHi once as an authority viz at the begin- 
ning wheie it is related that (lOd gave Abiaham 
five pieeious gifts, which aftenvards all passed into 
Joseph s possession and that this aroused the envy of 
his brothers , then follows the stoiy of Joseph and 
Jacob’s dicam (cf Weil, Bihliuhe der 

Musulniamur p loi) We find Ka^^b as nariator 
in one passage in htidawsfs \ iisuf u ZaliUid (ed 
Eth^, m AntCilota Oxo/itensa,^ Aiyan ber , Part vi , 
Vol 1 , Oxfoid 190S, p 258, 1 . 2599) wheie he 
sa>s Ka^b-i Ahbai was the fust to say this, fiom 
Kad) I have the follownng tiue tiadition”, hcie 
follows the desciiptioii o^ the lulci of Lg}pt(heic 
called Khatiiis 01 Miatiujdi with the kunyi Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan) and of his vi/nr Kaiyan b al*Walid(the 
Potiphai of the Jhble) and his wife Zalikha and 
of llie picparation foi the sale of Joseph by public 
auction. The fait tliat al-'l\ibari in his story of 
Joseph (1 371 — 413) docs not mention Ka'b at 

all, and al-'JJiadaln, al-Kisa 1 and h 11 daw si, on the 
other hand, in the same story quote Ka‘b as 
authority in different, never in pir.illel passages, 
stiengthcns the hypothesis that this name is a 
late invention not only in the Moiesco legend but 
also in the three authors last named. 

Btb Itogi ap h y Ibn S.a^d, ed Sachaii, vii 
11. 156, Tabail, s Index; Ibn Kulaiba, 

KitZib al-Ma^anf,^Q,'\ \\ listen (eld, p 219, ‘^Aztm- 
uddin Ahmad, Die anf Sudaiabten bezuglichen 
Angaben Nahvdn\ etc (Ciibb Mem ^>-iv ), 
p 24, Ibn al-Athlr, t^d Toinberg, 111. I2I, Ibn 
Hadjar, Ipdba^ 111 635 — 63Q, do, Tahdhlb al- 
Tahdhib (HaidaiabSd 1329^, viii. 438 — 440; 
Nawawl, s. v., Aghant^ 11. 50, Weil, Bthlnche 


Legenden der Muselmanner^ p. xo ; Sprengei 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed^ 11 
p cix. Note 2; M Grunbaum, Zu Schlechtc 
lYssehids Ansgabe des Jussuf und Suletcha 1 
Ztschr der Dhcli Morgenl. Ges.^ xliv 45^ 
477, Lidzbarski, op cit,^ p. 31 — 40, H Hirscl 
fold, Art. Ka^b al-Ahbar in Jewish Encychpedn 
vii 400, M Schmitz, Gber das altspamsci 
Poeina de Jose in Roman Forschungen^ xi. (190* 
321, G balzberger, Die Salomosage in der semi 
Iitcratur,^ Heidelberg Diss. (Berlin 1 907), p ic 
B Chapiia, Lcgcndcs btbliques attribiiecs a Kd 
al-Ahbar^ in Rlv d^s Etudes juives,^W\y^^%(> sqq 
Ixx 37 sqq (M bCHMIlZ.) 

KA^B n al-ASHRAF, a Medina opponent < 
Muhammad, accoiding to one statement a Nadir 
according to another, a member of the TaiyCl b 
mily of Nabhan but the son of a Nadiri womai 
In any case, he w as an ai dent champion of Judaisi 
(cf tlie expicssion saiyid al-ahbai,^ Ibn Hishan 
p 659, 12) Aioused by jjic result of the battl 
of Badi, he went to Mecca wheie he used h 
consideiable poetic gifts (in the Kitdb al-Aghai 
he is called Jahl fastli) to incite the Kuraish t 
fight against the victoi He then returned to M( 
dina, where he is said to have compromised th 
wives of the‘ Muslims by love-songs After th 
piophct had utteied his fateful “Who will nd m 
of this man Muhammad b Maslama offeied t 
do so and he with several others including Ka^b 
fostci-brother succeeded by a despicable intngu 
in enticing him out of the house on a bngh 
moonlight night and killing him in spite of hi 
valiant resistance cf the confirmaloiy allusion 
in Ka'b b M.lhk’s poem, Ibn Ilisham, p 658 
while Has^an b Xhabit (ed Hiischfeld, n‘^ 97 
gives an account of this iiiurdcr and its countei 
part, the assassination of Ibn al-IIukaik, wit 
staithng frankness According to al-Wakidl, th 
muider took place on the night of the 14 Rabi'" 
of the year 3 A H , but this date, which is 1 
contradiction to his own dating of the raid agam^ 
l)hu Amarr, is probably due to the events bein 
all compiessed wiiliin the same period in th 
source he followed fcf Ibn Iliihum), w'hich nngh 
make it appear that Ka*^b was muideied soon aftt 
lus lelurn fiom Mecca It is how evei clear liom th 
poem (Urn Hisham, p. 658, r8, O59, 12), as w'ell a 
from a tradition m al-Halabi according to w'hich th 
Nadin’s weie in deep mouining foi Kalb’s deatl 
when Muhammad began to xttack them, that h 
miirdci did not take place till the yeai 4 as 
kind of prelude to the attack on his kinsmen 
is also natural that punishment only o\ertook hii 
after the battle of Child to which he had contr 
buted by Ills instigations 

Bibliography i bn 1 Iishjm, cd Wustci 
fold, p 548 — 51, 657 — 9, al-Wakidl, transl. b 
Wellhauscn, p. 95 — 9, al -1 ibiil, ed dc Gocj< 
1 1368 — 72, al-Halabi, India aDUxun (Cair 
1308), III 176—9, al-Mas'udi, aUI anldh^ ec 
de Gocje, p 243), al-A ghdn'D^ xi\ 106 sq 
Caetani, Annali delP IdZun^ 1. 534 — 7, Marge 
lioiith, Mohammed^ 30I ed , p 286 sqq , Wer 
sinck, Mohammed cn d' Jodcti te Midina (Le 
den 1908), p. 152 — 5, R Die Jude 

in Aiabten zur Ziit Muhammeds^ Berlin 19K 

p 66—9. _ (Fr Buhl.) 

KA'B B. MALIK, AbU “^Abd Allah, a nativ 
of Medina of the I^azradji tribe of Salima Aftc 
taking an active part in the sanguinaiy tub: 
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battles in Medina, he was won over to IslSm even 
before the Hidjra and took part in the momentuous 
second meeting at the 'Akaba [q v,]. He was a poet 
and along with Hassan b. Xhabit [q. v ] and'Abd 
Allah b. Rawaha [q v ] was employed by Muham- 
mad to glorify his military exploits and answer the 
polemical poems of the enemies He did not fight 
at Badr [q. v ] but \\as in most of the other battles 
At Uhud, wounded himself, he found the wounded 
Prophet, who was thought to be slam On the 
other hand, he was one of the few followers of 
Muhammad Mho, in spite of their devotion to 
him, could not bring themselves to take part in 
the difficult campaign against Tabuk But he 
later regretted it and after severe penance received 
the forgiveness of the Piophet (cf Sura, ix 103, 
107, 1 18 ) It IS noteMoithy that he who is 

fond of emphasising the connection of his tube 
with the Ghassanids [q v ], ^vas at that time sum- 
moned by a Ghassani chief to abandon Medina and 
Muhammad In Ihe caliphate of 'Othman we again 
hear of him M'hen he with HassSn and Zaid b Th abit 
vigorously championed the Caliph, when he \vas 
assailed, after ‘^Olhman’s death he wrote an elegy 
on him and declined to pay homage to 'Ah He 
died blind in 53 (673), accoiding to others, as 
early as 50 A H His poems have a somewhat 
nobler <one than those of Hassiin and show a real 
enthusiasm for the religion of Muhammad besides 
a strong local patriotism. 

Bibliography Ibn Hish^m, p 294 — 301, 
310, 575, 896, 907—13 (the poems, p 520— 
871 passim, vgl al-Mubarrad, al-Kamtl^ p 66, 
and on the other side Ibn Kutaiba, A'//* 
ed. de Goeje, p. 180), al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 

1 1217— 1225, 1406, 1695, 1705, 2937, 3049, 
3062, 3070, al-Wakidl, transl. by Wellhausen, 
P 123, 136, 169, 326, 393, 411—4, 

A ghdnly XV. 26 — 32, al-Nawawu, Biogr Diet ^ 
ed Wustenfeld, p 23 , Bibl Geogr Arab , 

vii 224 (Fr Buhi ) 

KA'B B ZUHAIR, son of the celebrated poet 
and author of a Mu^allaka^ Zuhair b. Abi Salma, 
and of Kabsha bmt 'Ammar Poetic talent seems 
to have been one of the privileges of the family, 
for, not to speak of Ka'b and his father, we have 
verses by eleven of its members, including the 
famous Tumadhir (al-Khansa) We do not know 
the date of his birth, he was the eldest of three 
brothers, the othei tw^o being Budjair and Salim 
Traditions, more than suspicious, report that he 
early gave proof of his poetic talents, in spite of 
the opposition of his father who ended in being 
convinced after a decisive test He was involved 
in the wars of his tribe against the T.ii)P, the 
Kuraish and the Khaziad), as we see from various 
poems in his Diwan. At the time of Muhammad’s 
mission, Budjair was converted shortly before the 
year 7, but Ka'b refused vigorously to imitate 
him and launched satirical verses against the Pro- 
phet The latter solemnly authorised his assassina- 
tion. Henceforth ‘^the earth became too nairow 
for Ka'b” and he resolved to submit He appeared 
unexpectedly in the year 9 in a mosque of Me- 
dina where Muhammad was and recited to him 
his famous poem known as Banat Sii^ad (Su'ad 
has gone). The Prophet was overcome with ad- 
miration on hearing this eulogy of himself and 
the Kuraigh and threw on his shoulders his own 
striped Yemen cloak, the burda^ whence the name 
often given to this Kapda, The date of Ka'b’s 


death is unknown, but he seems to have reached 
an advanced age. The Banal Su^ad has nothing 
of a religious poem; it is inspired with the sen- 
timents of pagan poetiy and begins with such a com- 
monplace that Hammad al-RSwiya [q. v ] claimed to 
know 700 poems with the same opening. It was 
fiequently reproduced in the form of ta^tir and 
ta^mis Its commentators are numeious. The 
best known are. Tha^ab, Ibn Duraid, al-TibrlzI 
(published by Krenkow, Zetlsthi . d Deutsch Mot - 
genL Ges ^ Ixv. 241 — 279), Ibn Hisham (of which 
the best edition is that of Guidi, Leipzig 1871), 
Ibn Hidjdja, al-Suyutr, al-Badjuri It was fiist 
published by Lette (I eiden 1740), of later editions 
we may mention those of Freytag with a Latin 
translation (1823), Noldekc, Delectus Veteruvi 
Cartntnum Arabiiotum^ Berlin 1840, p no — 1 14). 
I have given an edition with a French translation 
and two unpublished commentaries (Algiers 1910) 
The Diwdn is not yet published. 

Btblography R Basset La Banal So^bd^ 
Introduction, p 14 — 82, and the authors quoted, 
p. 9 — 13, Ibn Sallam al Djumahi, Tabakat al- 
ShtLata^^ ed Hell (Leiden 1916), p 20 — 26 

(R. Basset) 

KA'BA, the palladium of Islam, situated 
almost in the centie of the great mosque in Mecca 

I The Ka'ba and its immediate 
neighbourhood 

The name, not originally a proper name, is con- 
nected with the cubc-likc appeaiance of the build- 
ing It IS however only like a cube at the fiist 
impression, m reality the plan is that of an lire- 
guiar rectangle The wall facing northeast, in which 
the door is (the fiont of the Ka'ba) and the opposite 
wall (back) are 40 feet long the two other aie 
about 35 feet long The height is 50 feet 

The Ka'ba is built of layers of the grey stone 
piodiiced by the hills surrounding Mecca It stands 
on a marble base 10 inches high, piojecting about a 
foot {diddhar’wan') Foin lines drawn from the centre 
through the four coincis {rukti pi at kan) would 
roughly indicate the four points of the compass 
Foui perpendiculars from the centres of the four 
walls would lun noith-east, noith-west, south-west 
and south-east The north corner is caWed al-tukn 
alLirakl^ the w'estern al-rttkn al-slia^mi^ the sou- 
thern al-t ukn aLyamanl^ and the eastern al-rukn 
al-as 7 vad (after the Black Stone). 

Ihe four w’alls of the Ka'ba are covered with a 
black curtain (kis^oa) which reaches to the ground 
and IS fastened there with copper rings, which are 
fastened in the ^adJiat loTin Gaps are left in only 
for the water-spout and the dooi The ktswa is 
prepared in Egypt every year and brought to 
Mecca by the pilgrim caravan The old covering 
is taken down on the 25^ (or according to al- 
BatanUni, the 28^) Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, and the Ka'ba 
temporarily covered with a white covering which 
hangs down to within 6 feet of the ground, the 
Ka'ba is then said to have put on the thram [q v ]. 
At the end of the Hadjdj »t is covered with the 
new cloth The door is covered by a separate 
; covering also of Egyptian manufactuie, which m 
Egypt IS called aLhurku^ (the veil) 

1 he ktswa consists of black brocade, into which 
the yhahdda is woven (see Snouck Hurgionje, 
Btlderallas zu Mekka, n®. xvu) At two-thirds of 
its height a gold cmbioidered band (hizatn) runs 
round, which is covered with verses from the Kur^fin 
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m fine calligiaphy Every inch of the garment, which 
is taken down each year, is of course regarded as 
a relic and small pieces are sold by the Banu 
Shaiba, the door-keepers of the Ka'ba, as amulets 

In the north-east wall, about 7 feet from the 
giound, IS the door, parts of which have mountings 
of silver-gilt In Burckhardt’s and Ah Bey’s times 
the thieshold was lit up every night by a row of 
candles. When the Ka'^ba is opened, a wooden 
staircase {datadj^ mad} ac^^') lunning on wheels is 
pushed up to the door, when not in use, it is 
kept between the Zamzam building and the Gate 
of the Banu ^jaiba (see Snouck Iluigronje, Btldcr- 
atlas zti Mckka^ n® 11.). For a picture of the 
staircase^ see Ah Bey, Travels^ 11. 80. 

In the mteiioi of the Ka^ba are three wooden 
pillars, w'hich support the roof, to which a ladder 
leads up. The only furnishing is the numcious 
golden and silver lamps suspended On the inner 
walls theie are many building inscriptions The 
flooi IS coveied with slabs of marble. 

In the eastern coiner, about 5 feet above ground, 
not far from the dooi, the Black Stone {al-ha(ija} al- 
asiuad) is built into the wall, it now consists of 
three laige pieces and several small fiagments stuck 
togclhei and suirounded by a ung of stone, which 
in tuin is held togethei by a silvei band The 
stone is sometimes desciibed as lava and some- 
times as basalt, its leal natuie is difficult to deter- 
mine, because its visible surface is woin smooth 
by hand touching and kissing Ah Bey (11 76) 
gives a piofile sketch of it which clearly shows 
the suiface hollowed out in utidulations Its dia- 
meter IS estimated by al-Bataiiuni (p 105) at 12 
inches The coloui is 1 eddish black wuth red and 
yellow particles 

dhe part of the wall between the Black Stone 
and the door is called al~}fiuUazam^ because the 
visitois press their breasts against it while piaymg 
fervently 

In the east corner too, about five feet above the 
ground, anothei stone (al-had/a} al-as''a(l)^ the 
“lucky”, IS built into wall It is only touched 
and not kissed during the perambulation 

Outside the building there is still to be men- 
tioned the gilt watei -spout (mizalf)^ which juts 
out below the top of the north-west wall, and has 
an appendage wdiich is called the “beaid of the 
mizu/}'" 1 he spout is called mizdb aUrahma^ “spout 
of mcicy” (on it cf Ben Chcrif, Aax ViUes Sainies 
de rislafu^ p 75), the part between it and the 
west corner is the exact GZ-Az [q v] d he lain water 
falls through the spout on the pavement below which 
here is miaul with designs in mosaic The ground 
all lound the Ka ba is coveied with maible slabs. 

Opposite the noith-wcst w'all, but not connected 
w'lth it, IS a semi-circulai wall {iil-hatlvi) of white 
maible It is thiee feet high and about five feet thick. 
Its ends are almost six feet fiom the noith and 
west corners of the Ka^ba d he semi-circular space 
between the hatim and the Ka'^ba enjoys an espe- 
cial coDsideiation, because lor a time it belonged 
to the Ka^^ba [see 11], in the pciambulation theie- 
fore It IS not entered , the ImKHif goes as close as 
possible along the outer side of the hattin. d'he 
space bears the name al-htdjf or Indljr IsmzC'tl Here 
are said to be the graves of the patriarch and his 
mother Ilagai d'he pavement on which the (awaf 
IS pei formed is called mataf ^ a depression in it 
just opposite the door has stiU to be mentioned; 
It IS called al-mi'^an “the trough”, according to 


legend, Ibrahim and Isma^il [q. v.] here mixed 
the moiter used in building the Ka'ba 

Around the mataf^ and a little higher than it 
runs a paved border, a few paces broad, on which 
stand 31 or 32 slender pillars Between everj 
two pillars hang seven lamps, which are lit ever) 
evening — to make the daikness visible, as Burtor 
says d'he row of columns is closed by the Bal 
Bani Sh aiba, an aich which stands opposite th< 
north-west wall of the Ka'^ba and affords an en 
trance to the mataf. Between this archw^ay anc 
the Ka^ba is a little building, a kind of pagoda 
with a small dome, the makdm Ibrahim In it r 
kept a stone, on which Ibrahim is said to hav< 
stood at the building of the Kad)a Admission 1 
gi anted to visitois on payment Euiopeans havi 
however not been able to see the stone Buitoi 
says that the hvc dollais asked was too high fo 
his finances According to Oiiental travelleis anc 
historians, it is a soft stone on w'hich the footprint 
of Ibrahim can still be 4 >een During al-Mahdi’ 
caliphate it w'as provided with a gilt band holdinj 
it together. Beside the Makam Ibrahim, also oppo 
site the north-east wall of the Ka'ba and withii 
the row of pillars, but farther north of the MakSm 
IS the pulpit {jntnbar') of white marble It con 
sists of the usual staircase, shut at the foot b”' 
a dooi , and above the staircase are four shor 
pillars supporting a spire like that of a Gothu 
church tower 

The pavement on which the row of pillars stand 
lb somewhat lower than that which luns round them 
to which eight paved paths from the Colonnade 
round the mosque give access. On this outei pavef 
pait aie foui small buildings Close beside the Bal 
Bani Shaiba, on the left of the entrance and jus 
opposite the Black Stone, stands the kubba bull 
over the Zamzam well In the 100m on the grounc 
floor lb the w^ell, which is walled in its water i 
drawn up in buckets, fastened to a pulley. O: 
one part of the flat roof is a small chape 
paitly open, which has a roof with a small dome 

In d’Ohsson’s as well as in All Bey’s plan c 
the sacred mosque we find two fuither building 
north-east of the Zamzam building, at the edg 
of the outer paving, which arc called al-Kubba 
tatn^ “the two Kubba’s” , by him, Burckhaic 
and Burton They aie not marked in bnouc 
Hurgroiije’s pictures because they were demolishe 
in the eighties and removed entirely One hel 
various objects, such as chronometers, jars fc 
Zamzam water, the other, books. 

The three othei small buildings on the out( 
pavement aie the so-called the standing 

places of the imams of the vaiioiis ritual schoo 
during the salat The Mi kam or Musalla d-Hanba 
stands south of the Zam/am building, opposite th 
south-east w'all of the Ka'ba. It consists of a ro( 
tapeiing to a point and suppoited b} slend< 
marble columns The Makam al-Maliki is of th 
same form and is opposite the south-west wall < 
j the Ka^ba. The Makam al'Hanafi looks out 0 
the hatim and the north-west w'all of the Ka^bs 
it has tw'o loofs, one above the othei — T1 
Shafi^is have no makam of their own, daring tl 
^alai they stand under the kubba on the roof \ 
the Zamzam well or at the Makam IbrShlm, 

Finally we may mention receptacles place 
here and theie beside the pavements, in whic 
various articles are kept (see Snouck Hurgionje B% 
det atlas ^ n®. i., ii , Btlaet aus Mckka^ n®. i., in, 
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II History. 

The Arabs possess no historical oi semi-histoncal 
records of the oiigin of the Ka^ba, and we as 
little. According to Snouck Ilurgronjc’s supposi- 
tion, the Zam/am spring in a \\aterlcss valley may 
have been the cause of the rise of a sacred 
place It IS to be noted that Ptolemy {Geography ^ 
VI 7) in place of Mecca mentions Macoiaba, 
which IS piobably to be interpreted, as does Glasei, 
{SLtzzi iitr Ges(/i u Bcilin 1 890, 

11. 235) as the South Aiabian or Ethiopic 
“temple”. From this one may conclude that the 
Ka^ba already existed in the second century a d 
T he accounts of Abiaha’s campaign, which has been 
elaboiaied with legendary Icaturcs, also suggest 
the existence and worship of the Ka'ba in tlie 
sixth century but tell us nothing of its appearance 
or equipment The Tubba*^ As'ad Abu Kaiib al- 
Himyari, who came to Mecca, is said to have for 
the first time provided the building with a 
and with a door W’lth a lock Ihe infoimation 
available regarding the distiibution of the offices 
[see below 111] among the sons of Kusaiy shows 
that the worship of the sanctuary had developed 
into a carefully regulated cult scveial generations 
before Muhammad 

As to the history of the building of the Ka'ba 
the legends referiing to the pre-Muhammadan 
period aie dealt with below [iv ] Whcthei Kusaiy 
demolished and lestored the building, as the 
historians say, is a question that cannot be defi- 
nitely settled 

The historical references only begin with Mu- 
hammad When Muhammad had 1 cached man’s 
estate, the fire of a w^oman incensing the 
Ka'ba is said to have caught the budding and 
laid it waste It happened that a Hyzantmc 
ship was thrown ashore at Djidda [q. \ ] and the 
Meccans biought its wood Iiithci and used it for the 
new building In connection with this the name 
of a man BakUm (it is given in various forms) is 
always mentioned, sometimes as the captain of the 
ship, sometimes as the carpenter whose advice v\as 
taken, he is said to have been a Coptic Christian 

The old Ka^ba is said to have only been of 
the height of a man and to have had no roof 
The threshold is said to ha\e been on the level of 
the giound so that the v^ itcr had m ea'>\ entiance 
in the frequent floods {sail) Ihe Ka^^ba was then 
built of altcinate layers of stone and wood, its 
height was doubled and a louf coveied it 'Ihe 
door was placed above the level of the ground 
so that whoever wished to enter had to use a 
ladder. Unwelcome visitors were tumbled down 
from the high threshold When the Black Stone 
was to be put in its place, the Meccans ijuarrelled 
among themselves as to who should have the 
honour d hey had just decided that the first comer 
should be given the task when Muhammad (who 
had been engaged in helping to eariy the stones) 
came past With superior wisdom he is said to 
hav e placed the precious object m a cloth — 01 m his 
cloak — and to have ordered the heads of tubes 
each to take an end He himself then took out 
the stone and placed it in position. Legend and 
history are probably hopelessly confused in this story 

At the conquest of Mecca in 8 A 11 [see 111. 
below], Muhammad left the Ka‘'ba as a building 
unaltered But according to tradition, he later siid 
that only the very recent conversion of the Mec- 


cans prevented him from instituting all kinds of 
innovations. These leal or alleged intentions of 
Muhammad were brought to realization in 64 (683) 
by ^Abd Allah b al-Zubaii [q v ] As anti-Caliph 
he was besieged by al-Hiisam b Numair [q v] 
in Mecca Catapults were erected on the hills lound 
Mecca, which hiuled a hail of stones on the town 
and sanctuaiy and so damaged the house of Allah 
that it finally looked “like the lorn bosoms of 
mourning women”. “^Abd Allah and his helpers 
pitched their tents beside the sanctuaiy (he hence- 
foith called himself In U-Bait^ “he 

who took lefuge at the temple”) and again a con- 
llagiation did Us best to complete the dcstiuction. 
In the file the Black Stone was split in three pieces 
When tlie Omayvad aimy was v\ ithdrawn, ‘^Abd 
Allali discussed with the Meccan authoiities the 
demolition and rebuilding of the Ka^ba. When 
he had mvdc his decision and the luins had to 
be cleared away, no one daied to begin the work. 
The bulk of the jiopulace, v\ith Ibn ^Abbas at 
their head, had left the town because they feaied 
a punisliment from heaven But Wbd Allah clim- 
bed up himself, axe in hand, and began the gum 
task When his people saw that he remained un- 
harmed, they took courage and assisted 

During the building a covered scaffolding was 
left on the spot to mark the kibla and the mataf 
at least 'ihe masons aie said to have woikcd 
behind the coveimg U\bd .\llah guaidcd the Black 
Stone, wrapped in a piece ofbiocade, in the council 
hall (^Ddt al-Nadwa) When put back into its place 
It, 01 rather the three pieces, into which it was 
broken, was bound with a band of silver. 

'I'hc Kad:)a was then built entiiely out of Mec- 
can stone and Yemen moitai and built to a height 
of 27 ells According to the tiadition of the Pro- 
phet, the htjjr was included in the building and 
two doors were made on the level of the ground, 
the eastern as an entiance and the western as an 
exit In the tawlif the four corners were kissed. 

'1 hese alterations lasted only a short pciiod In 
74 (^93) al-Hadjdjadj b Yusuf [q. v ] conquered 
Mecca and killed "'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. In 
agi cement with the Caliph ‘^Abd al-Malik he again 
separated the htijjr from the Ka^ba and walled up 
the west door The building, in keeping with the 
wish of the Omayyads, thus practically icceivcd 
Its pic-Islamic form again and this form has sur- 
vived to the jnesent day '1 he piety of the popu- 
lace has always resisted any consideiable innova- 
tions (July to an unimportant degree have the 
authorities now and then made improvements As 
was the case in the heathen period, floods have 
continued to be a danger to the building When 
in 1611 it threatened to collapse, a girdle of 
coppei was used to aveit the disaster. But a new 
sail made this suppoit also insufficient, so that in 
1630 renovations were decided upon But the old 
stones were used as much as possible for the le- 
building 

The Ka^ha successfully withstood the Karmatian 
invasion of 317 (929), only the Black Stone was 
earned off After an absence of some twenty years 
It was sent back to Mecca (cf de Goeje, Man. 
stir les Cai mat/ies^ etc 2, p. 104 — iii, 145 — 8) 

'I he custom of covering the Ka'ba is said to 
have been introduced liy the 'Pubba'. 'Ihe anrfual 
ie-co\enng of the Ka^ba only became an esta- 
bli'.hcd custom in modern times, for the oldest 
Muslim peiiod, the ^AshOra day is mentioned as 
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the day of coveimg, but in Radjab also and in 
other months the building has changed its coveimg. 
The ktswa consisted sometimes of Yemen and 
sometimes of Egyptian 01 other cloth, during 
^Omai’s Caliphate the building thieatencd to col- 
lapse on account of the many coverings hung on 
It All soits of colours are mentioned also The 
Wahhabis even covered the Ka^^ba with a led ktswa 

The makani\ around the Ka'^ba are mentioned 
as early as the ‘^Abbasid peiiod, sometimes undei 
the name zulla (“a shade”) The piesent build- 
ings are said to date from 1074 (1663) A dome 
ovei the Zain/ain well is mentioned at an equally 
eaily period, the piesent one was built in 1072 

The Ka'^ba had ofTerings dedicated to it in the 
heathen as well as the Muslim period Al-A/iaki 
devotes a detailed chapter to this subject (p 155 
sqq ) Many a worldly rulci has used these trea- 
sures foi political pui poses Tradition reports that 
‘^Omar said “I will leave neither gold nor silvei 
in the KaHia but distribute its tieasuies” 1 o this, 
however, ^Ali is said to have raised vigoious ob- 
jections so that ^Omar desisted fioni his plan 

III, The Ka'ba and Isl 3 m 

We do not know the personal feelings of the 
youthful Muliammad towuds the Ka^l>\ and the 
Met can cult, but they weie presumalily of a con- 
ventional nature What the biography of the Pio- 
phet tells us about his Meccan period in this 
respect can lay no claim to historical value The 
Meccan levelations tell us nothing about these 
iclatioiis during this impoitant pciiod in the life 

of the Piophct In any case he felt no enthusiasm 
fur the Meccan sanetuary 

Dining the fust peiiod after the Ilidjia Mu- 
hammad was busy with very diffeient pioblems. 
But when the expected good relations nnuIi Ju- 
daism and the Jews did not come about, a change 
set in Ilenccfoilh — about a year and a half 
after the liidjra — the Kt'^ba and the Iladjdj are 
mentioned in the levelations 

The change of attitude was first sliown in the 
k.bld e liet the faithful were no longer to tuui 
towaids Jerusalem in the ^alat but to the Kadia 
*‘We see thee turning thy lace towaids every pait 
of heivcn, but we will have thee turn towaids a 
kibla that will please thee, lurii then thy face 
towards the saeied mosque and wheicvci ye be 
tuin youi faces towaids tliat pait d hey \eiily to 
whom the Book hath been given know' this to be 
the tiutli of their Lord and (lod is not legard- 
less of whit yc do” (Suia 11 139) Fioiii the 
dogmatic point of view this volte-face was justified 
by an appeal to the ‘‘leligion of Abraham”, which 
was s]>ecially invented for the occasion (Suia 11 
129, 111 89 etc.), as Snouek iruigion)c has showm 
111 his MlK' aan^clu l^ccU Ihis religion of Abra- 
ham, the piototyjie of Judaism aud IsDm, is said 
to have been obscuicd by the Tews and to have 
been bi ought to light again by Muhammad The 
Mcccan cult was now diawn into it. IhrShim and 
Ismadl laid the foundations of the Kadia (bQia ii 
121). Ihe Makam Ibifihim is described as a place 
suitable foi the salat (11. 119). Ibrahim prcsciibed 
the pilgrimage to mankind at Allah’s behest (xxii 
28); and the Ka^ba is said to be the fiist sanc- 
tuaiy that was founded on eaith (lu 90), it is 
now called the Holy House (v 98), 01 the Ancient 
House (xxii 30, 34). 

In this way there was created for the reception 


of the old heathen cult into Isl 5 m a basis m re- 
ligious history, which was at the same time a 
political piogiamme, henceforth the eyes of the 
faithful were turned towards Mecca 

In the year 6 A H. a prospect of taking part 
m the Mecca cult was held out to the Muslims by 
the pact of al-Hudaibiya [q. v.], in connection 
with it, the ^Umrat al-Kadct took place m the 
yeai 7 Muhammad’s political endeavours culmi- 
nated in the conquest of Mecca in the year 8 
All the accumulation of heathendom, wdiieh had 
gathered round the Ka'ba, was now thrust aside. 
360 idols arc said to have stood around the building 
When touched with the Prophet’s rod they all 
fell to the ground 'Ihe statue of Hubal which 
^Amr b Liihaiy is said to have erected over the 
pit inside the KaHia was removed as w'ell as the 
representations oi the prophets When they began 
to wash the lattei with Zamzam watei, Muhammad 
is said to have placed his hands on the pieluics 
of Jesus and Mary and s^fcd “Wash out all except 
what IS below my hands” He then withdiew his 
hands A wooden dove also which was in the 
Ka'^ba is said to have been shattered by Muham- 
mad’s 01 dels. The two hoi ns of Abraham’s ram 
did not crumble to dust until the rebuilding of 
the Ka^lia by ^Abd AllMi b al-Zubair 

At the capture of Mecca, Muliammad made airan- 
gemenls regarding the icligious and scculai offices 
which had been filled in Mecca from ancient times. 
The historians say that in the old heathen period 
Kiisaiy after a fieicc ‘'tiuggle 'Mth the tribe of 
KhuzTa became master of the Ka'ba and held 
all the impoitant offices, lehgious and seculai the 
administration of the jl-/Vadwa and the tying 
of the standard, the piovision of the pilgiims 
with food and w’lth dunk (^stldya) as 

well as the supervision of the Ka'^ba [siiia/ia and 
hnjjdba') Ills descendants 

L\bd Manaf L\bd al-Dar 

I I 

Ila^^him ^Uthman 

I I 

al-Muttalib 'Abd al-‘Ujza 

, ^ 1 

^Abbas Abu I Mib Abu Palha LVbd AllJlh 

administeicd the offices after his death, ^Abd 
Manaf and his descend ints getting the 7 i fdda and 
s,kti\a etc, while ^Vbd al-Dlir and his descendants 
saw to the suld7ia and htdjdba etc 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca his uncle 
Abbas [q \ , 1 9^‘ ] 01, accoiding to another 

tiadition,, LVli asked for the adminisiiation of these 
olficcs But Muhammad said that they must all be 
Clashed beneath his feet except the i^ikaya and 
the guardianship of tin KaM>a, The founcr remained 
in the hands of ^Abbas, the latter he gave to 
‘^Uthman b Talha who allowed his cousin Shaiha 
b Abi Talha to ae^ as his deputy, ihe BanQ 
!:^aiba aie tlie doorkcepeis at the Ka%a to this 
day. The which was in the hands of Abu 

Tahb, was taken over by Aba Baki in the yeai 
9, aftei his death the Caliphs looked after the 
feeding of the pilgiims 

Muhammad's contiol over Mecca and the Meccan 
cult was first clearl> marked at the Hadjdj of the 
year 9 As plenipotentiaiy of the Piophet, who 
did not particqaate in the pilgumage, AbU Bakr 
announced to the assem])led pilgrims the latest 
arrangements, which were put in the form of a 
revelation. Ihey aie contained in Sura ix., which 
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from them is often called the SQra of Immunity 
(darS^a) (v. i — 12, 28, 36 s(/ ). 

Accoiding to It, idolators aie henceforth forbid- 
den to participate m the Meccan festival as they 
arc impuie (ntuf/as) Moreovei, they are declared 
outlaws. A peiiod of four months is given them 
during uhich they can go freely about the coun- 
try; but after , that “kill them whcrevci ye find 
them” Excepted are those with whom an alliance 
has been made in so far as they have punctiliously 
observed its terms and helped no one against the 
Muslims. 

In the year 10 A. H. Muhammad himself led the 
pilgrimage, at 'i^hich therefoie according to tradi- 
tion not a single idolater was present the Ka'^ba had 
become an exclusively Muslim sanctuary, and Mecca 
was and is for Islam what Rome is to the Roman 
Catholic and Jerusalem to the Jew Atevciy 
the Muslims throughout the w'orld turn towards 
Mecca and at the ceiemonies of the pilgrimage 
the Ka'ba forms the beginning and the end of 
the holy rites. 

Two special ceiemonies concerning the Ka'^ba 
may here be mentioned, the opening and the 
washing of the building The opening takes place 
on definite days and men aie first admitted, then 
the women On this occasion the above mentioned 
staircase is pushed up to the building The da)s 
in question change at the will of the Meccan 
authoiities — but some usually fall m the month of 
the pilgrimage and one on the lo^h Muhairam 
(^Ashura day, q v ). It is considered paiticulaily 
meritorious to perform the sa/af in the Ka'ha 

After the Hadjdj is completed, at the end of 
the month Dhu ’1-Hidjdj‘ii the Ka'ba is washed, a 
ceremony in which the Grand Sharif, the governor 
and other authorities as well as a number of pil- 
grims take part (or took part) The first to entei 
IS the Sljarif, who aftei a sa/a/ of two 
himself washes the giound with Zamzam watei 
which flows away through a hole in the thieshold 
The walls are washed with a kind of broom made of 
palm leaves The ^larlf then sprinkles cvery-thing 
again with rose water and finally the building is 
fumigated with all manner of pei fumes (cf al-Ktbla^ 
n® 409, p i) The Sharif throws the broom away 
among the crowd of pilgrims who fight among 
themselves for possession of it Al-Batanuni says 
(p 109) that the Zamzamis and the Mutawwifs 
sell the pilgrims similar brooms for a minimum 
of half a real 

As is evident from this example, the veneration 
for the sacred building extends to all that comes 
in contact with it — to the Black Stone, the 
water-spout, the multazani^ and above all to the 
2 Samzam water It is however said — and probably 
with truth — that ^Omar thus expressed himself 
on the Black Stone “I know that thou ait a 
stone, that neither helps nor hurts, and if the 
messenger of Allah had not kissed thee, I would 
not kiss thee”. But then he kissed the stone 
And hardly a single pilgiim will think of ‘^Omar’s 
w'ords during the tawaf. The salat under the 
water-pipe is described as particularly efficacious 
“Anyone who performs the salat wwAitx \\\z ma(liab 
becomes as pure as on the day when his mother 
bore him ’ (al-Azral^i, p 224) The Zamzam water, 
which the pilgrim has poured over him again and 
again, is useful for every purpose for which it is j 
drunk (mW Zamzam luma ^urtba lahu^ Ktitb al- 
Din, p. 34). I 


There is abundant testimony in Muslim as well 
as European litterature to the intensification of 
devotional feeling which the sight of the Ka^ba 
produces in the pilgiims We may here quote al- 
BatanUni’s description of the \alat at the Ka^ba 
as particularly characteristic (p. 26) “The whole 
assembly stood theie in the greatest reverence 
before this highest majesty and most powerful m- 
spircr of awe befoie which the gieatest souls be- 
come so little as to be almost nothing And if 
we had not been witness of the movements of 
the body during tlie salat and the raising of the 
hands dining the prayers, and the murmuring of 
the expressions of humility and if we had not 
heard the beating of the hearts before this im- 
measurable grandeur we w'ould have thought our- 
selves transfeiied to another life And tiuly we 
vvcie at that hour in another world w'e were 
in the house of (lod and m (iod’s immediate pie- 
sence, and with us wcie only the lowered head 
and the humble tongue and the voices raised in 
prayer and weeping eyes and the feaiful heait 
and pure thoughts of intercession” (cf. also Mac- 
donald, The Tiltgions Attitude and Life tn Islam^ 
Chicago, 1909, p 216 S(jq , Ren Cherif, Attx 
Vtlles Saintes dc L Islam ^ p u. i'y , 45 68) 

Even the ^i^is and the Wahhabis have left the 
Ka^ba its place in Islam hor the Karmatianj 
alone has an exception to be made, as can be 
well understood 

Although moderns like al-Batanunf (p 24) put 
the question Why is Ciod particularly woishipped 
in Mecca, when the whole world is His sphere, 
they themselves give the ansvvei “But Mecca 
is Ills citadel and the place of levelation of His 
dominion and power. And the Ka'^ba is His temple 
and the place of His grandeur and grace And is 
there in any of the four quarters of the earth a 
place not quite seven square miles in extent where 
half a million people assemble on a pilgrimage, 
all of whom call to God with one heart and one 
tongue^ And although they dilfci in race and 
language, lhe> all turn towards one kibla and at 
the salat move with one motion, without any hope 
other than the giace of the one God, who has not 
begotten and is not born and is without equal” 

As to the mystics, their attitude to the Ka'^ba 
depends on their position regaiding the law. For 
the, so to speak, nomistic mystics like al-Ghazali, 
the Ka'^ba is, it is true, the sacred building which 
one has to go round in the (aiuaf The (awaf 
and Its object however only receive their value 
for men when they give them an inducement to 
rise to a higher spiritual level. Ibn al-^Aiabi goes 
a step further when he says that the true Ka^ba 
i> nothing other than our own being {alLutuhat 
al-Makktya^ i 733), the Ka^^a however also plays 
a part in his mystic experiences, Hudjwiii however 
quotes some sayings of mystics, who no longer lequire 
the Ka'^ba as an inducement to rise, and even despise 
it. Muhammad b al-Fadl says . “I wonder at those 
who seek His temple in this woild why do they 
not seek contemplation of Him in their heaits^ 
1 he temple they sometimes attain and sometimes 
miss, but contemjdation they might enjoy always 
If they are bound to visit a stone, which is looked 
at only once a year, surely they aie more bound 
to visit the temple of the heart, where He may 
be seen three hundred and sixty times in a day 
and i.ight. But the mystic’s every step is a symbol 
of the journey to Mecca, and when he reaches 
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the sanctuaiy he wins a lobe of honour for every 
step”. AbQ Yazid (al-Bistaml) says. ‘‘If anyone’s 
recompense for woi shipping God is deferred until 
to-morrow he has not worshipped God aright to- 
day”, for the recompense of every moment of ' 
woiship and mortification is immediate. And Abu 
Yazid also says “On my first pilgrimage I saw 
only the temple ; the second time, 1 saw both the 
temple and the Lord of the temple, and the third 
time I saw the Lord alone” In short, where 
mortification is, theic is no sanctuary* the sanc- 
tuary IS where contemplation is. Unless the whole 
universe is a man’s trysting-place where he comes 
nigh unto God and a retired chamber \\heie he 
enjoys intimacy with God, he is still a stranger 
to Divine love , but when he has vision the whole 
univeise is his sanctuaiy. “The daikest thing in the 
world is the Beloved’s house without the Beloved”. 

Accordingly, what is tiuly valuable is not the 
Ka'^ba, but contemplation and annihilation in the 
abode of friendship, of which things the sight of 
the Ka^ba is indirectly a cause. (Hudjwiri, transl 
Nicholson, p 327). 

IV The Ka'^ba in Legend and 
Superstition 

The alleged religion of Abiaham gave a basis 
foi the esteem in which the Muslims held the 
Ka'^ba l.egend attached itself to the Kur^anic 
statements and spun them out. As Snouck IIui- 
gronje has piovcd in his Afd/Utia/isc/i^ against 
Dozy’s hypotheses (see his Is) achettn in Mikka')^ 
there can be no question of a local Meccan tr i- 
dition in this connection There was, it is true, a 
local tiadition, but it consists of semi-historical 
leminiscences of the last few centuiies before Is- 
lam But all that tiadition relates regarding the 
origin of the Ka'^ba and its connections with Biblical 
personages, belongs to Islamic legend 

'{ he latter first of all attached itself to the sta- 
tement that Ibiahim and Isma^U raised (^lafa^d) 
the foundations of the Ka'^ba (11 121) God’s com- 
mand to Ibiahim to build the Ka'^ba is by some 
jilaced before the episode of Hagar and by otheis 
after it. Ihe patiiarch came to Arabia led by the 
Saklna ^ which had the shape of a stormy wind 
with two heads, it is also described as having a 
snake’s head When it leached the site of the 
Ka'^ba it wmund itself round its foundation [see 
below] and said “Build on me” Accoidmg to 
otheis, Ibiahlm built on its shadow'. He w'as helped 
by Ismahl in this, the stones weie taken from five 
(or seven) hills Hira^, TJiabir, Lebanon, Mount 
of Olives and the Djabal al-Ahmai near Mecca 
(othci names aie also given) When the building 
had risen to some height, he stood at his work 
on the stone, which still shows the impress of 
his feet, the Alakatn Ihahlm The Black Stone, 
which was still white in those days and only re- 
ceived its present colour as a lesult of contact 
with the impurity and sin of the pagan period, 
was brought to him by Gabiiel after having been 
kept in Abu Kubais [q v ] since the Deluge. 
Within the building (which was not high and 
had no roof) Ibrahim dug the hole, which after- 
wards served as a treasury When th“ work of 
building was completed, he took his stand on the 
makam^ which now rose high above the moun- 
tains, and pioclaimed the pilgrimage to all men 
From all sides they answered^ Labbatka^ AllMum- 
mal Labbatkaf 


On the other hand Muslim legend has developed 
the passage, Sara 111. 90 “Truly, the first temple 
that was founded for men is that in Bakka, a 
blessed house and a guidance for (all) creatures”. 
The ambiguous expression according to which 
Ibrahim and IsmS^il “raised” the foundations of the 
Ka^ba left room for the view that the foundations 
already existed on w'hich he erected the building. 
Al-Tabari in his commentary on Sura 11. 12 1 (1. 
408 si]) however recognises that there are two 
views according to the one, Adam, according to 
the other, Ibrahim laid the foundations. Legend 
relates the following regarding the foundation by 
Adam When after the fall Adam w’as hurled out 
of Paradise on the earth, he came to Mecca. 
Gabriel with his wing uncovered a foundation, 
which had been laid m the seventh eaith, and the 
angels thiew blocks on it from Lebanon, the Mount 
of Olives, Djabal DjiidT [see l^unl] and HirS’ 
until the hole was filled level with the eaith God 
then sent fiom Paradis^ a tent of red jacinth 
in which Adam lived, what was afterwards the 
black stone, then a white jacinth from Paradise, 
scived as a seat When God made his covenant 
with men, the latter acknowledged God’s suze- 
rainty, the document on which their acknow- 
ledgment was written was gnen by God to be 
swallowed by the Black Stone At the Last Day 
It will be given a tongue, to bear witness against 
men, accoidmg to others, because it was origin- 
ally an angel 

There was a particular reason foi sending down 
the prototype of the latter Ka^ba Originally Adam’s 
stature was so great that he could hear the song 
of the heavenly hosts arouud God’s throne. As a 
lesult of the hall, however, his stature was shor- 
tened, he then lamented to God that the higher 
spheics were now closed to him (lod then sent 
down the tent around which Adam now per- 
formed the Uuvaf^ foliowung the example of the 
angels. But Mecca was without inhabitants and 
the sanctuary without worshippers. When he gave 
vent to Ins regrets on this point, he was promised 
by God that in time this place would be the site 
of a cult, that tli^- sanctuaiy would enjoy a par- 
ticular kaiama^ that it would be a hai am [q. v.] 
’whose htirma would extend above, below and 
aiound, and to which men would make pilgrimage 
w'lth dishevelled hair and covered with dust, bieak- 
ing out of every cleft with weeping and takbir 
[q. V.] and iallnya [q v ] 

After Adam’s death his descendants (Sbith is 
specially mentioned) built the Ka'ba But the 
deluge washed the building away while the sacred 
stone w'as concealed by the angels in Abfl Kubais 
According to others, howevei, the flood did not 
touch the Ka'^ba and Noah performed the iawaf 
lound the holy house According to the first tra- 
dition, only a red mound was left of the Ka'ba, 
which Abraham afterw'aids found. 

But the legends also extend to the peiiod after 
Abraham. The hole in the Ka’^ba, which is 
called al~Akhsaf or al-AkAsA^f^ is said to have 
been seveial times plundered under the jDjurhum 
[q. V ]. Thcrefoie at God’s command a snake took 
up Its abode there and guarded the treasurer 
When the Kuraishis wanted to pull down the 
Ka'ba, the monster opposed this plan, until God 
sent a bird which cairied it off to one of the 
surrounding hills — Every renovation of the 
Ka’^ba is said to have been carried out amid ter- 
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nble portents, such as lightning-flashes. It is also 
said that on sucli occasions the foundation of the 
Ka'ba was brought to light and it looked like 
the necks of camels intertNsined. 

For the legend connected with the oiigin of 
the Zamzam \\ ell, see the article isma^^Ii . The 
following may however be added here Once when 
^Abd al-Muttalib was sleeping in the htdjr^ one 
appeared to him and in mysterious w^ords oulered 
him to dig out the Zamzam, winch was “at the 
battle giound of the Kuraishls”, at the “Kavenholc’’, 
and at the “Ants’ nest” Now' when the Kuraish 
contested his right to it (oi the claim to the w'cll 
already dug) both parties went to the KZihtna 
of the Banu Sa'^d h Hudhail On the way their 
watei gave out But the water which sprang from 
the impression of the hoof of ‘^Ahd al-Muttahb’s 
mount was an indication fioin heaven that the 
latter was light They therefoie turned back to 
Mecca, and when 'Abd al-Mu'talib hrd begun to 
dig, he found there two golden gazelles which 
the Djiirhum had concealed theie, a', well as 
sw'ords and armour All this was deposited at the 
Ka^ba or used to decorate the buildings. 

This legendary story of the oiigiii of the Ka^ba 
was easily brought into conformity with the cos- 
mological views current among bhrislians and Jews 
in the East, the central point of which was the sanc- 
tuary itself Muslim tradition at fust adopted this 
cosmology completely, as is evident fiom the sta- 
tements which arc still wholl) under the inlluence 
of the predominance of Jerusalem Thc> were 
however not content with this and transferred a 
considerable part of these sa) mgs to Mecca 1 hesc ! 
traditions are grouped round the navel theory, the | 
main ideas of which arc as follows The caith ^ 
has a navel, »vhose functions are parallel to those i 
of the human navel It forms the part of the ; 
earth which was created before the rest of it and 1 
around which the rest stretches It is also the | 
highest point, the place which provides the whole 
world with Its nourishment, and Us forms the 
place of communication with the upper and un- 
der world 

'Ihis navel was at first Jciusalcm and latci 
Mecca But not all the jiropeities of the navel 
are attached in equal degree to Mecca They miy . 
be briefly summed up as follows About 40, ac- i 
cording to others, 2000 yeais before the ci cation 
of the w'orld, the sanctuary was an agglomeration 
{^ghuthrZ') in the world ocean Ihe beginning of 
the creation consisted in the stretching out of the 
earth around this point as centre, in the following 
order after the substance of the earth (which 
coincides with the navel) heaven was formed and 
lastly the earth itself In agreement with this 
theory is the fact that in the Kur an Mecca is called 
the mother of cities (^Umm a I- Kura) (vi 92, xhi 
5) and in popular literature the navel of the earth 
(Yakut iv 278, al-KJiamts^ i 37, al- 

Halabi, 1. 195, etc ) 

That the sanctuary is the highest point in the 
world cannot be scientifically maintained he 
popular traditions however like to move in this 
direction Thus, in the story of the creation, it is 
said that the earth is extended below' the sanc- 
tuary. The semi-scientific cosmogiaphy says that 
the position of the Ka'^ba corresponds to the Pole 
Star; as the latter is the highest point in the 
heavens, so the Ka'ba is the highest point on 
earth (al-KisaT, aUMalakut^ ms. Leiden, 


f. 151^) This view is probably connected with 
the conception of heaven and earth as domes or 
tents put one upon the other, wduch can be shown 
to exist in Muslim literature 

The view that the sanctiiaiy connects on the 
one side with heaven and on the othei with the 
low Cl woild IS not so clearly stated with regaid 
to Mecca as to Jerusalem. But it is said that no 
place on eai*h is nearer heaven than Mecca, and 
in the pagan peiiod men are said to have gone up 
on to Abu Kubais to offer pai ticulaily urgent 
prayci^ Whctlici the pit m the Ka^ba was 
really regauled as the entiance to the underworld, 
like the coire''ponding arrangements m Jeius.alem 
and Ilieiapolis is uncertain 

One typical chaiactcristic of the lower world 
is certainly possessed by Mecca. It is desciihed 
as a tomb Not only Isma^il, but a whole senes 
of prophets, numbeiing hiimireds, is said to have 
been buried round the Ka'^ba Eveiy prophet 
belongs to Mecca This is his essential starting 
point and tcimination of his caieer Muliammad 
theicfoic also belongs to Mecca and Mcccn. is his 
real grave as theoreticians say (al-IIalabi, 1 197) 

in opposition to the fact that he is buried in 
Medina 

'liaditions which emphasise Mecca’s importance 
for the noiiiishmcnt of the woild aic haidly rc- 
picscnted at all. 

These theories had to be brought into conso- 
nance with the later cosmology of Islam, which 
regards the urnveise as a scuts of stones of seven 
heavens and seven earths. Ihe Ka'^ba is now not 
only placed in the centre of the eaith (accoiding 
to the navel theory) but it foims the cential point 
of the whole univcise Its foundations as well as 
those of Abii Kubais lie in the seventh earth 
and form a kind of axis which runs through all 
these worlds 

The so-called stories arc exactly like one an- 
other in plan. Every one has a sanctuaiy in the 
centre so that it the toj) one fell down, it would 
fill exactly on the lowest in the seventh world. 
The highest of the sanctiiaiies is the throne of 
God Of those which he between the thiunc and 
the KaTja tw’o aie mentioned by name, the Bait 
mci mTn , the name of winch is taken from the 
KiiiTn (111 4) and al-PiDah Jewish hteiatiirc 

was alrcOfiy acquainted with a heavenly sanctuary 
111 which tlie angels act as piicsts In Islam these 
priestly functions are usually replaced by the tawaf 

V Comparative History of the Cult. 

From the fact that Ptolemy calls Mecca Maco- 
raba (1. e MikiZib^ temple) we may conclude that 
m Ills lime the Ka^ba was regarded as the dwelling 
of one or more deities Accoiding to a statement 
of Epiphamus i^Haereses^ V, following the text in 
Philologits^ i860, p 355), Dhu T-Shara had his 
XOicc^ov in Petra, in which word Ka^^ba is also 
probably concealed. It is however not clear from 
Epiphamus, whether the temple in Petra was 
meant 01 the quadrangular black stone, which 
repiesented Dhu ’1-^ara. Al-Bakrl (^Mu^djafU^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, p 46) relates that the tribe of Bakr 
Wahl [q. V.] as well as the mam tody of the 
tribe of Iy5d had their centre of worship in SindSd 
in the region of Ktlfa and that their holy tent 
(or temple, bait) here was called Dhat al-Ka'abSt 
(cf. however al-HamdanI, Z^tfa Dj azirat al~Arab^ 
p 1 7 1, 14, 17, 230, xa). According to Wellhausen^ 
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the Ka'^ba owed its sanctity to the Black Stone, 
this may be right, for the icligion of the ancient 
Arabs was essentially stone- woi ship 

Ihe form of the building may be compared 
with the apse of the Jerusalem temple, which was 
twenty ells in each direction 

It IS not related that the Black Stone was connected 
with any special god In the Ka'ba was the statue of 
the god Hubal who might be called the god of Mecca 
and of the Ka^ia Caetani gives gieat prominence 
to the connection between the Ka’^ba and Hubal 
Besides him, however, al-Lst, al-^Uz/a, and al-Manat 
were worshipped and arc mentioned in the Kui^an , 
Hubal IS nevei mentioned there What position 
Allah held beside these is not exactly known 
The Islamic tradition has certainly elevated him 
at the expense of other deities 

It may be considered certain that the Black 
Stone was not the only idol in or at the Ka'^ba 
The Makam Ibiahim was of course a sacred stone 
from vciy early times Its name has not been 
handed down Beside it several idols arc mentioned, 
among them tlic 360 statues 

The Ka^^ba possessed in a high degree the usual 
qualities of a Semitic sanctiniy P'list of all it 
made the whole sunounding area into conseciated 
gioiind Around tlie town lies the sicrcd zone 
{haiofu') marked by stones, winch imposes ceitain 
restrictions on each one who enters it [see ijfRAM] 
Moieover, the sanctity of the aiea is seen in the 
following points. In tlic Jim am tlie tiucc of Hod 
reigns When the Aralj tubes made a pilgi image 
to the Ka^^ba, all feuds were dormant It was foi- 
bidden to cany aims Next, the hnrarn — and 
the Ka'ba especially — is a place of refuge Ileic 
the unintentional manslayei w^as safe just as in 
the Jew'ish cities of refuge. On the KaMia there 
was a kind of handle to which the fugitives 
clung (Al-Azraki, p Hi), an ariangement 
which recalls the purpoit of the horns on the 
Jewish altar 

Blood was not allowed to flow in the Jtai am 
It IS therefore repotted that those condemned to 
death weic led outside the haiam to execution 
The idea of peace extended even to the flora and 
faiini Animals — except a few injuiious 01 
dangcious sorts, — are not to be seated away, 
hence the many tame doves in the mosque Tices 
and bushes wcie not cut down except the hJA- 
IJur shiub, which was used for building houses 
and in goldsmiths’ work These legulations weie 
confirmed by Islam and are in force to this day. 

As to the rites, it is said that in the heathen 
period victims were slam at the Ka^ba Among 
the ancient Arabs the idol of stone icplaced the 
altar, on it they smeared the blood of the sacri- 
ficial animals In Islam the killing takes place in 
Mina. 

It is a question, whether and how far the Ka'ba 
was connected wuth the Jiai^jJj in the pre-lslaraic 
peiiod Wcllhausen (^Risic At ah llcidctit'tms^ 
ed , p 79) defends the view that originally only 
the ''iimra [q. v.] was concerned wuth the Ka‘^ba 
while the scene of the Jiadjdj was ‘^ArafSt, Muz- 
dalifa and Mina. The connecting of pilgumage 
and ^umra is regarded by him as a rather 
clumsy correction made by Isl 5 m It must be con- 
ceded that Wellhausen with justice points to the 
fact that the ^umra far down into Islam was 
closely connected with the month of Radjab 
Moreover, the hadjei; is called simply hadjd^ 


^Arafat and, according to the ghafi^I school, the 
wuJ^nf in “^Arafat is the mam ceremony of the 
Jiadjii^ On the other hand, it should be remarked 
that 111 the Kurban (iii. 91) pilgrimage is connected 
wfth the Ka^ba (^Jia^djt al-BaU) and that tradition 
nowheie gives us the slightest hint of this being 
an innovation. The facts emphasised by Well- 
hausen may however be interpreted otherwise. He 
himself has pointed out that the ancient Arabs 
wcie fond of connecting sacred places situated 
close to one another by ceremonial rites. It is 
therefore more probable that the rather clumsy 
alleiation had taken place by the pie-Isl 5 m period 
and IS to be regarded as the result of a connection 
of the cult of ^Arafat wuth that of Mecca. 

As was said above, the Tubba*^ is legarded as the 
first who coveied the Ka^ba Whethei this tradi- 
tion is historically coiiect is beyond oui know- 
ledge It IS notew'orthy that the coloured cloths 
aie mentioned which were placed over the build- 
ing, a rite which one ha^ to considei in con- 
nection with similar rites used in other cases The 
Jewish tabernacle, the high places of Canaan (Eze- 
kiel xvi. 16), the throne of Solomon, the throne 
of the bishops, the maJimal^ and sacred tents in 
ancient Aiabia as well as the Sidra t al-MuntaJia 
m Paradise me all covered with colouied cloths. 
It is misleading to give a general explanation of 
I all such things But the idea of a connection with 
the sun shining in the heavens seems obvious 
hcie, particuliily for the Suit a this notion can 
be traced furtlier The question '^ught even be 
asked whether and how far the Ka‘^ba was re- 
gal ded as an astial symbol Foi the affirmative 
thcie is the fact that the K t'^ba is the object of 
the ta7vaf and that tawaf and Kab'^a are repre- 
sented by Muslim tradition itself as connected 
with the host of spiiits round the throne of God. 
The thione of God is, as is well known, a cosmic 
magnitude, and the Ka^ba and the Black Stone are 
dcsciibcd as the thione o( (lod’s khalifa on earth, 
Adam The dance of the heavenly spmts can 
easily be mtcrpicted as a dance of the planets 
Moreovei, golden suns and moons arc repeatedly 
mentioned among the votive gifts (al- Xzraki, p 155 
^qq') Acroiding to al-Mas'udi {^Mutudj^ iv 47), 
ccitain people have regarded the Ka'^ba ns a temple 
devoted to the sun, the moon and the five planets. 
The 360 idols placed lound the Ka^^ba also point 
in this direction It can therefoie haidlybe denied 
that tiaces exist of an astial symbolism At the 
same time one can safely say ih it there can be no 
question of any general conception on these lines 
The cult at the Ka'^ba was in the heathen period 
syncretic as is usual in heathenism How far also 
North Semitic cults weic represented in Mecca 
cannot be exactly ascertained It is not excluded 
that Allah was of Aramic origin 1 he dove of aloe 
wood w'hich Muhammad found exi‘;ting in the 
Ka'^ba may have been de\oled to the Semitic 
Venus 

Btbliogt aphy On the wdiole article Wiis- 
tenfeld, Die C/noeiUcn dcr Stadt MckJui 
1857 — 1861, 4 vols ) 

On 1 and 11.. J L. Burckhardt, Tt aveis in 
Arabia (London 1829, 2 vols ), Ah Bey, Travels 
(London 1816, 2 voL), R. Burton, Personal 
Nat raltve of a Ptlgt image to el-Mtdinah and 
Maccah (London 1857, 2 vols), A. Muller, 
Islam tm Mot gen- und Abend land (Berlin 1885, 2 
vols.) , C, bnouck Hurgronje, AleJila (The Hague, 
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1888 — 89, 2 voh,)^ w’lih Bt /if a //as ^ do ^Bt/(fer 
aus Mekka (Leiden 1889), Caul Ben Ch6rif, 
Attx vi//es satn/es de VI s/am (Pans 1919), al- 
Batanunf, a/-Rt/i/a aZ-Nidjaziya^ (Cairo 1329), 
al-Aziaki, p 86 s(jq ; al-Fakihi, p 18 ^qq 5 al- 
Tabari (ed Leiden), 1. 901 sqq ^ 93^ , 1130 

sqq , al-Mas^udi, Mutn^ a/-Dhahab (ed Pans), 
1 133, IV 125 sqq^ V. 165—167, 193, Btb/ 

Geog) Afab^ 1 (al-Istakhii) , 15 sq.^ 11. (Ibn 
Hawkal), 23 , iii 2 (al-Mukaddasi), 71 sqq.^ 

V (Ibn al-P'akih), i6 — 22, vii. (Ibn Rosteh), 
24 — 54, \akrit, Mtidjam (ed. Wustcnfeld), iv 
278 sqq , Ibn Djubair, Kih/a (Gibb Mem , \ ), 
p. 8l sqq , al-Buyiaii, Sahik^ Kit, a/IJ/m,^ bftb 
48, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Notes sur /a MAke 
ct M/dine {^Rev de /"'Hist des Rc/igtorts,^ xxvii 
316 sqq). 

On 111.: C. Snouck Huigronje, Het Mekkaan- 
sche Fctst (Leiden 1880), the Eastern and 
Western biographies of Muhammed, commen- 
taries on the Kurban on the passages mentioned 

On IV al-Azraki, p l sqq , al-labaii, i 
130 sqq.,^ 2 ’]\sqq , al-Tha^^labi, A'/f^7r a/‘^\tibi\cd 
(Cairo 1290), p 69 sqq , al-Di) arbakri, Ta^iikh 
a/-Khamts (Cairo 1283, 2 \ols), Ibn Ilis^am, 
ed Wustcnfeld (Gottingen 1858 — 60, 2 vols), 
Caussm de Perceval, Essat sur Rllist dcsA/abcs 
(Pans 1847 — 48), A J Wensinck, The Nax'e/ 
of the Eat/h (Etrh Kon A had ?/ IFete/isih 
D 1 xvii , n^ 1)5 J L Palache, Htt Ila/tgdom 
m de Voof ite//iug dei Semtti^che (Leiden 

1920). 

On V L Caetani, Aiina/i de//' Is/am,^ In- 
troduzione, §§ 62 sqq ; J Wellhausen, RcUc 
at ab Heidentums'^ (Berlin 1S97), p 73 sqq , 
H Grimme, Mo/iammed (Munich 1904), p 45^^ 
(A J WbNSiNCK ) 

kaba^bAzI, or Kabakand'azl,^ the gourd- 
game, the oriental form of the Popinjay It was 
a sort of tilting at the ring, but the weapon was 
an arrow, and the archers were on horseback. A 
ring w'as shot through, but the mark was a pi- 
geon or other bird set on a high mast In Bs- 
bur’s time the mark was a duck (v Babur-narna.^ 
Gibb Mem. 1. and Mrs Beveridge’s transl 1 34, 
and P. de Courteille, 1 39) The game was much 
practised in Egypt (v Quatrcinerc , Hist dts 
Mam/ouks,^ i 243, note 1 18, also Dozy’s Supp/e- 
ment). It was also practised in India and Persia, 
(v. Akbarfiama^ 1., transl p 440 , V uller’s Lex , 
ii 710) The game is alluded to in the Gu/tstan,^ 
111. Story 28. (II Beveridge.) 

KABATASH. [See constantinopi l, 1 875/^] 
KABp (a ) means the legitimate taking possession 
of a thing, for example by inheiitance or as the 
result of a contract Kabd is usually discussed in 
the Muslim law-books in close connection wnth 
delivery by a contract of sale, for example m al- 
BadjSri’s Hashtya on Ibn Kasim’s Bath aZ-Katib,^ 
at the beginning of the chapter on Bal (BQlak 
edition 1307, i 358), cf. E. Sachau, Muhammed. 
Recht nach Schafittischer Lehre., p 283 , 'Ih 

W. Juynboll, Handb, des ts/dm Gesetzes.^ p. 263 
(Th. W Juynboli ) 

^ABP (a.) “contraction, oppression”, in Sufi 
terminology means a state {hd/) which is the op- 
posite of bast,, “expansion, gladdening” (In the 
phrase AZ/dhu yakbtdii wa-yabsutu., quoted by Sufi 
authors from Kur^fin 11. 246, however, the words 
have a more general meaning) Both happen to the 
^drif (gnostic) only, while in the novice the cor- 


responding emotions are fear and hope, but with 
the distinction that the latter lefer to the future, 
wdiile kabd and />asf expiess a present feeling 
of spiritual dullness or joy In the language 
of Western mysticism, they might be said to 
coiiespond appioximatcly to the expiessions 
cofno/aiio (consolation) and deso/atio (spiritual 
diyness) 

Jy i b /iog } a p hy al-Kushaiil, Risd/a (Cano 
1287), p 38 sq.^ (1330, P- 32 •'?)) Hu^wirl, 
Kadif a/-Mahdjub{i/x\\Ay Mem xvii.), p 374 — 6, 
‘^Abd al-Ra/zalj: al-Kashi, IsJj/d/idt a/^^ufiya,, 
ed Sprengei, Calcutta 1845, P 
Dut of the I'echn Terms,, p 126, 1 1 98, R 
Hartmann, J/- A'// Da? s/e/Zutig des Sufi- 
turns {Turk Bib/.,, xviii ), p 84 

(H Bauhi.) 

KABD, a tci m in piosody. It is the suppres- 
sion of the fifth quiescent letter in the piimitive 
feet fiPu/iui and mafa' 1 /un and is therefore found 
in taiil/,, hazadj., tnudarl and mutakdrtb 

In fiu/iiri,, kabd is recommended (accoiding to 
some, it is obligatory) when this foot is the penul- 
timate of the second hemistich of the thud of a 
tawi/,, everyw'heie else it is optional In mafrll/un,, 
kabd is obligatory in the last foot of the fust 
hemistich of a tawiZ. In all othei cases it is only 
permitted if the foot is not liable to ka(f 01 sup- 
pression of the seventh quiescent Icttei (//), ne- 
veitheless, it is vciy rarely found in hazadq 

and muddrP 

B t bZ i o g rap hy G. W h rey tag, Darsie/Zung 
dir atabisihin Vetskunst (Bonn 1830), p 80, 
166 — 170, 172 — 4, 346 — 7, H Coupry, Tiat/c 
de Versifuation arabe (Leipzig 1875) 

(Moil Ben Cheneb) 

ai-KABID one of the names of God, see the 
article Ai 1 ah, i 303^ 

KABip (K\bi/) a Turkish Sunni theo- 
logian, foundci of the sect of Khubmasihis (popu- 
larly called Chupmessihis) By order of huliman he 
was tried bcfoie aa extraordinary court, sentenced to 
death on 8^^ Safar 934 (3 Nov 1527) and executed 
on the following day as a zandik [q v ] He main- 
tained the (moral) supeiiority of Jesus ovei Mu- 
hammad {afda/iyat ^Isd ^a/d Muhammad) On the 
occasion of this tiial Ibn Kanialpashazadc wrote 
his treatise on Zindikism 

B lb Zt 0 g rap hy Peccwi, Ta' r ikh (Stambul 
1283), 1 124, J v Hammer, Gisch, des Osm 

Reiches^,, 11 59 sq (Pesth 1840); P. Ricaut, 

H:st. of the present State of the Ottoman Em- 
pire book 11, ch 12, 5 th ed , 1682, S 244 
(trad Briot, Pans 1670, p 236^(7), M. d’Ohsson, 
Tab /tail genet aZ de /'Empire Ottoman (Pans 
1787), 1 51 — 53, Cl Huart, in Actes du XR 

Congr. trite mat des Orient.,, 'K ‘^ect , p. 69 sq. 

(L. Massignon.) 

KAbIL, 1 e C^ain. [See ii/CbIl] 
ai-KABIR, one of the names of Allah, see the 
article at lah, 1. 303^ 

KABIR, an Indian mystic, of the xv»h cen- 
tury, who was claimed both by the Hindus and 
MusalmSns as belonging to their faith. A large 
collection of Hindi verses is attributed to him, 
but their authenticity is doubtful, and a like un- 
certainty attaches to his biography, which is ob- 
scured by legends. He is said to have been the 
son, or adopted son, of a Muhammadan weaver, 
and to have become the disciple of K&mllDanda, 
the Vaishnav reformer, at whose feet he sat in 
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Benares, joining in the theological and philosophical 
arguments that his master held with Brahmans 
and §QfIs. He appears to have earned his living 
as a weaver, and to have been a married man, 
the father of a family, and to have been as con- 
temptuous of the professional asceticism of the 
YOgl as he was disregardful of the doctrines and 
ordinances of orthodoxy, whether Hindu or Mus- 
lim. The boldness with which he sang his mys- 
tical doctrine of the divine unity exposed him 
to persecution, and he is said to have been driven 
from Benares in 1495, when he was about 60 
years of age, and to have died at Maghar, in the 
district of BastI, in 1518. Legend says that his 
Hindu and Muslim disciples disputed as to the 
disposal of his body, which the foimer wished to 
bum and the latter to bury, when they lifted the 
cloth that covered the body, they found in place 
of the corpse only a heap of flowers; of these, 
the Hindus burnt half in Benares, while the Mus- 
lims buried the rest at Maghar, where the shrine 
is still in the charge of Muhammadan Kablr- 
Panthls. Modern scholars, like Kablr’s contempo- 
raries, claim him for one or other of the rival 
creeds: H. H. Wilson (i?/ at ^ pp. 69, 74) 
and R. G Bhandarkar {pp cit , p. 69) maintain 
that he was a Hindu; G. H. Westcott that he 
was a Muslim {pp. at.^ p. 29 sqq)\ G. A. Grier- 
son’s theory {jpourn, Koy, As. Soc 1907, pp. 325, 
492) that he derived his opinions from Christian 
sources, may be dismissed as a pious fiction. A 
study of his poems makes it clear that he had no 
desire to attach himself to any organised religion. 
“Let me make self-reflection my saddle. And put 
my foot in the stirrup of divine love . . . Saith 
Kabir, they are good riders Who keep themselves 
aloof from the Vedas and the Kurban”, nor did 
he attempt to formulate any religious or philoso- 
phical system of his own, but he popularised the 
current Vaishnav teaching of his age, without 
however connecting it with any particular incar- 
nation, and he spoke of God indifferently as Ram, 
Han, ^All or Allah He lejected the outward signs 
of Hinduism, e. g the sacied thread, the distinc- 
tions of caste, the ritual observances of temple 
worship, etc , and his refeiences to Muslim au- 
thorities and institutions (e, g. the Kurban, ciicum- 
cision, pilgrimage, the Mulla, the Kadi etc ) are 
accompanied with a denial of their validity. He 
represented God as the omnipresent reality, but 
maintained the separate individuality of the human 
soul, which could attain union with God through 
love, not by knowledge or by ceremonial obser- 
vances. Through his homely illustrations and his 
close contact with daily life , he presented his 
doctrines m a form readily acceptable to unlet- 
tered persons, who appear to form the majority 
of his followers. 

Btbltog rap hy\ Dabistan-uMadhahib.^ p. 
246 — 248 (Calcutta., 1809), trans Shea and 
Troyer, 11. 186 — 191 (Pans, 1843); H. H. Wil- 
son, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus i. 
68 sqq. (London, 1862); Gh scfitti de Padre 
Mai CO Della Tomba.^ raccolti ... da A. de Gu- 
bernatis, p 191 , 205 sqq (Firenze, 1878); 

E. Trumpp, Bemerkungen uber den indischen Re- 
formator Kabir in Attideliv. Congresso internal, 
deglt Of ientalisti.^ li. 159 sqq. (Firenze, 1880 — 
81); Kablr-charttra.^ edited by Pandit Walji 
BSchar (Surat, 1881); G. H. Westcott, Aa 3 /r 
the Kabir Panth (Cawnpore, 1907); M. A. Ma- 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


cauliffe. The Sikh Religion.^ vi. 122 sqq. (Oxford, 
1909); One Hundred Poems of Kabir translated 
by Rabindranath Tagore assisted by Evelyn 
Underhill (London, 1914); Ram Chandra Bose, 
Hindu Heterodoxy., chap x. (Calcutta, 1887); 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavtsm.^ ^aivtsm.^ and 
minor religious systems {Encyclopedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research.^ Vol. iii. Part 6), pp. 67 — 73 
(Strassburg, 1913); The Bijak of Kabir trans- 
lated by the Rev. Ahmad ShSh (Hamirpur I 9 i 7 )i 
G. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of Indta.^ pp 33 1 — 5 (Oxford 1920). 
No critical edition of the works attributed to 
Kabir has yet appeared; for a list of these see 
Westcott, op at PP* 73 " 4 > 169—172. 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

KABIRPANTHTS (Hindi panth., a path, sect). 
Despite the non-sectarian character of KablFs 
teaching, his followers now form a distinct sect, 
the majority of whom are Hindus. The best ac- 
count of their organisation 1^ given by Westcott, 
op at.., chaps v. and vi. According to the Census 
of 1911, there were 597,199 in the Central 
Provinces, and 49,605 in the United Provinces; 
in the other provinces they either are not found 
at all, or their number is too inconsiderable to 
call for separate enumeration. 

Bibliography W Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North- Western Pf evinces and 
Oudh , 111 73 — 7 (Calcutta, 1896); R. V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces ojf 
India., 1 232 sqq. (London, 1916), Gazetteer 

of the United Provinces , xxxii. 225 — 6 ( Al- 
lahabad, 1907), Central Provinces Gazetteers., 
Bilaspur District., p. 78 — 80, (Allahabad, 1910). 

(T. W. Arnold) 

al-KABIsI, whose full name was ‘^Abd al-'AzIz 
( also 'Abd al-Rahman) b ‘Othman b. ‘AlI, Abu 
’l-Sakr, an important astrologer probably of 
Persian descent. He was known to the Christian 
world of the middle ages as ALCABlTlUS(also AL- 
CHABiTius) He lived for a considerable period at 
the court of Sultan Saif al-Dawla b Hamdan 
(d. 356 = 969) and dedicated his principal astro- 
logical work to him al-Madkhal ila ^inKat Ah- 
kam al-Nudqum (Introduction to the art of Astro- 
logy) of which copies still exist in Oxford, Gotha 
and Cairo It was translated into Latin by Job. 
Hispalensis. This translation was printed in Ve- 
nice in 1481, 1485, 1491 and 1521. The edition 
of 1485 is entitled Libellus ysagogicus Abdilazi., 
id est servi gloriosi Dei., qut diatur Alchabitius^ 
ad magistet turn mdiaorum astrorum, Interpreta- 
tus a Icanne Hispalensi Venetiis 1485. The 
edition of 1521 is called Praec latum Alchabitn 
opus ad scrutanda stella*'um magisterm isago^icum. 
A commentary on it wa^ compiled by Joh. de 
SaxoDia in 1331 and printed at Bologna in 1473, 
and again in 1485 and 1521 at Venice at the 
end of the editions of Alcabitius. Al-^blsI also 
wrote several smaller astrological treatises. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown. 

Bibliography A special article on this 
astrologer is given by al-Baihalj:f (c. 1 1 50) alone 
among the Arab biographers, in his Ta^tihA Hu- 
kama^ al-Islarn (Ms. Leiden, I 33 ‘^’> Gol.), cf, E. 
Wiedemann, Beitr. z Gcsch der Naturwissensch.^ 
XX. 68 ; scattered notices are found in Fihrist., 
p. 265 (Art. Euklides) ; in Ibn Kliallikan (Cairo 
1310), i. 365, transl. by de Slane, ii. 335 ; Ya^iat, 
Mifdiam., ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 35. Cf. also H. 
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Suter in AbhandL z. Gesch, d, mathem, Wis- 
sensch , x. 6o, xvi 165 (H. Suter ) 

AL-KABIf. Diabal (EQibal) al-Kabk or al- 
Kabi^, as al-Tabari, 1. 2660, 15, 2664, 4, 2666, 16 
and Yakut iv 31,23 have it, and as should be 
read everywhere in al-Mas^udi (ed. Paris) for al- 
Kabkh, IS a name for the Caucacus, common in 
Muslim authors Hubschmann, Armen Grmnm, 
(Leipzig 1867), 1 45 derives Kabk from Arme- 
nian Kapkoh^ Pehl. Kafkdh 

An older geographical conception regards this 
chain as belonging to the Kaf [q. v ] range which 
encloses the world (cf Der Kaukasus 

u. Ural als '^Gurtel der Erdd\\n Kelcti Szemle^ 1, 
236 sqq,y The name Alburz is no doubt con- 
nected with this idea, which Mustawfl, and appa- 
rently following him K^atib CclebI, give to the 
Caucasus, while the name Kabk ( Dj ihannuma^ 
K-y-t-k') IS limited to its eastern (transl p 182 
wrongly “western”) side. Here the range appears 
to be considered the continuation of the Noith Per- 
sian mountain chain of the same name, with w^hich 
also are associated notions of its being the boun- 
dary range of the woild (Cf the article alburz, 
F. Justi Beitr, zur alien Geographic Pets tens ^ 1, 
4 sqq ,11 4 , Melgunof, Das sudltche Ufer des 

Kaspischen Meeres^ p 27). To similar consi- 
derations IS probably to be ascribed the fact that 
the Caucasus is connected wnth mountains which, 
beginning with Djabal al-'Ar^l betw^een al Madina 
and Mecca (Ibn hUiordadhbeh, p 172 tnfta sq.^ Ibn 
al-Fakih, p 25, 7 sqq,^ 295, 6 sqq ) or in Yemen 
(al-Hamdani, Diazirat aUAtab^ p 126,25 sq') 
run northwards through Arabia and Syria. The 
connecting of these mountains with Kaf led to the 
localisation in the Caucasus region of the rock, 
sea and village (KuFSn xviii 59 sqq') known 
from the legend of Moses (Alexander) (Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, p 124, 3 sqq , Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 287, 14 sq , al-MukaddasI, p 46, 16 sq , Yakut, 
1. 220, 21 sq , 454, 5 sq , ill. 282, 9 sqq ). 

The Caucasus has further been regarded as the 
range beyond which dwelt Yadjudj and MadjQdj 
[q v.]. The al-Saddain of Kurban xviii 89, ex- 
plained as “the two mountains”, between which 
Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain caused a barrier to be built to 
check the inroads of Yadjudj and MadjGdj is iden- 
tified with Armenia and Adharbaidjan (al-Ta- 
barl, Tafstr^ xvi 121 sqq , al-BaidawI on Kurban 
xviii 89) But when geogiaphical knowledge was 
extended, YadjQdj and Madjud) were placed farther 
north 

The Sasanians in particular had closed the 
Caucasus passes with foitifications to prevent the 
inroads of the northern nomadic peoples. The 
most famous of these passes (cf. Ibn Khordadhbeh 
p. 123,13 sqq , Yakut, 1. 439, 2 sqq) are Bab al- 
Abw 5 b or B 5 b Sul or Derbend [q.v] and Bab 
Allan, the gate of the Alans, or the Daiial pass. 

The multiplicity of ethnic groups and languages 
in the Caucasus is mentioned by most Muslim 
geographers. According to an oft recurring state- 
ment, 70 (72) different languages are found there 
(Ibn al-Fa^Ih, p 25 , al-Mas'^Udl, ii. 2) , according 
to al-Muhallabi’s Kitab al-^Azizi (m Abu * 1 -Fida’), 
as many as 300 Wherefore the mountain ranges 
are also called Djabal al-Alsun “Mount of Langua- 
ges” (Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Tak^vlm al-Buldan^ ed Rei- 
naud and de Slane, p. 71,15 sqq.^ 393, s. v Ta- 
rabazHn, 405, s. v. Sarir Allan). 

For groups of peoples, states, and towns in the 


Caucasus the reader is referred to the separate 
articles and the literature given below. See the 
articles abkhAz, allan, Armenia, arran, bAkU 

BARUHA'A, DAGHESTAN, DERBEND, GANJOJA. 

Bibliography, Al-Baladhurl, Fiituh al-Bul- 
dan (ed de Goeje), p 193 sqq , al-Tabail, Td^rtklk 
(ed. Leiden), 1. 2660 sqq. , al-Mas^udl, Muru^ 
al-Phahab (ed Pans), 11, i — 7, 19 — 22, 25 , 

39 — 48, 65 — 77, BtbL Geogr, Arab.., 1. (al- 
Istakhrl), 180 — 193, 11 (Ibn Hawkal), no, 
238 — 255; 111. (al-MuVaddasi) , 375 — 382; v. 
(Ibn al-Fakih), 286 — 298, vi (Ibn Khordadh- 
beh), 123 sq , vii (Ibn Roste), 89, 148, viii. 
(al-Mas‘^udi), 64, al-ldrisi, tiansl jaubert, 11. 
329 sqq , \akut, al^Buldan (ed. Wiis- 

tenfeld), iv 31, and under Abkhaz, Air 5 n, Ar- 
miniya, Atrabazimda, Allan, Bab al-Abwab, 
Tiflis, Djurzan, Djanza, barir, Sisadjan, Shabaran, 
bharwan, Shakka (^akka), bhamakhi, Shamkur, 
Tabarsataran, Filan, Kabala, Kur^j, Lakz, Mas- 
kat , al KazwInI , ^AdjTdib al-MakkbukSt (ed. 
Wustenfeld), p. 170, al-Dimashkl, Nnlhbat al- 
Dahr fl '^Adja'ib al-Barr wal-Bahr (ed. Mehren), 
p. 189, 220, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Takivim al-Buldan 
(ed Reinaud, and de Slane), p. 71 sq ; transl. 
Reinaud, 11 i, 93 J7 , 298 — 300, Ilamd Allah 
Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub (Gibb Mem xxiii), 
P* 93 i 14^ 20 sqq , 254, 21 , Derbend-Nameh.^ 

tiansl fl. a select Turkish veision and publ. 
with the texts and with notes . . by Mirza A. 
Kazem-Beg (St. Pcteishurg 1851), K»atib Celebi, 
Pjfihan-mtma (Constantinopel 1145), P 39 ^) 
Jh'ragments de geo^taphes et d''hts tor tens arabes 
et per sans . . relatifs aux anciens peuples dn 
Caiuasc trad et acc de notes crit p. M. 
Defremery (Pans 1849, Journ As., 4th Sen, 
xiii , XIV, XVI., xvii , 1849 — 51), N de Kha- 
nikoff, Mc/ii sur les insci ipitons rnnsulmane^ du 
Caucase., m Jout n. Asiat 5 th Ser , xx. (1862), 
57 sqq , B Dorn, Geographica Caucasica in Mem. 
de PAcad ttupei . des Sciences de St Petersboui 
6 th Sei , vii (1848) , C. d’Ohsson, Des peuples dn 
Caucasc 1828),} v K\a\)Tothy Peise in den 

Kaukasus u nach Geoi gien., 2 vols. (Halle and Ber- 
lin 1812 — 4), Ed Eichwald, Caspt- 

schen Afeere u in den Kaukasus., 2 vols. (Berlin 
1837 — 8), R v Erckert, Der Kaukasus_^u. seine 
Volker (Leipzig 1887), J Marquart, hransahr 
(Abh d Kgl. Ges d Wiss zu Gottingen - 
hist. K 1 , N F , ill 2), p 94 sqq , do , Ost- 
eutop u. ostasiat. Siteijzuge (Leipzig 1903), 
p 164 sqq (C V Arendonk ) 

KABUL. I. A river of Afghanistan which 
rises near the Unai Pass in Lat 34° 21' N., Long. 
68° 20' E. and flow^s past the city of Kabul, near 
which It receives the Loghar River on the south 
and the Pandjsher on the north. Fiom the pla- 
teau of Kabul it flows by rocky passes to the 
lower valley of Djalalabad in which it receives 
the Surkhab on the south and the Kunar on the 
north It then passes through a gorge in the 
Mohmand hills into the Peshawar District of British 
India near Micanl. Here it divides into two bran- 
ches, the northern one of which receives the Swat 
R. Afterwards the branches re-unite. After a course 
of 316 miles the Kabul falls into the Indus 
near Atak. 

It IS the Skr. Kubhg, and is called KophSn 
and Kophes by Arrian and Strabo, Koa by Pto- 
lemy. The Kubha was undoubtedly one of the 
Seven Rivers of the Ipigveda. The Arab geogra- 
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phers call this river by various names. Al-BSrunI i 
speaks of the River Ghorwand which falls into the 
Indus below Waihand, the capital of al-Kandahar 
(i e. Gandhaia) This name is taken fiom the 
Ghorband Pass near which the Pandjshci River 
uses. Al-Mas^udi says “the fourth rivei of the 
Pandjab comes from the countiy of Kabul and 
its mountains which foim the frontier of al-Sind” 
The modem name of the river in Pashto is Sind, 
(also a general term for “river”). Babur speaks of 
the Sind river as rising in a mountain to the west 
of Kabul, and no doubt alludes to the Kabul R , 
though elsewhere he applies the name Sind to 
the Indus The name Kama given by Elphmstone 
(Appendix on Rivers) appeals to be a misnomer, 
as Kama is the name of a tributary only 

The town and district of Kabul seem to have 
taken their name from the river 

2 An important city, now the capital 
of Afghanistan, situated in 34® 30' N. 69^ 1 3 E 
5780 ft above sea-level, in a fertile and well 
wateied plateau. Population about 150,000. 

Although the Kabul River under various names 
[q. V.] is known from the earliest times, there is 
no mention of any town which can be identified 
with Kabul. Ptolemy’s Karoura has been supposed 
by some to be Kaboura, and the people he names 
Bdlitai are conjectuied to be propeily Kabolitai 
01 people of Kabul, but these guesses rest on no 
evidence KOphene is probably the name of the 
whole valley derived fiom the river Kophen. 

This territory was reoccupied by the Bactrian 
King Demetiios and foimed a Gieek kingdom 
until about the commencement of the Christian 
Era The Parthian Gondophares seems to have held 
it for a time and the Kushan invaders weie in pos- 
session of It during the century A vase beaiing an 
insciiption of King Iluvishka has been found at 
Waidak near Kabul Buddhism \\as the religion at 
this period The Kushans weic supplanted by the 
Ephthalites for a period, but some branches of 
the race seem to have lecovered powei afterwards, 
and held it when Hiuen Thsang passed through in 
657 A. D. Kao-fii IS the name given to Kabul by 
the Chinese at this peiiod. Buddhism was gia- 
dually leplaced by Brahmanism, and this was the 
religion of the later Kushan kings, known by the 
title of Shahi, who, as we leain from al-Beruni, 
were superseded by their Brahman waziis, probably 
about the time of the first Muhammadan invasions 
It IS probable that after the first invasions the 
Hindu kingdom of Gandhara was ruled fiom its 
capital Udabhanda (or Waihand) on the Indus, 
and extended to the foot of the mountains west 
of Djalalabad, but did not include Kabul propei, 
which continued as a separate principality under 
its own Shah, sometimes under Muhammadan 
influence and sometimes independent, till Sabuk- 
tigfn’s time By the earliest Arab chroniclers the 
countiy as a whole is termed Kandahar 1. c Gan- 
dhara, which has often been mistaken for the town 
of Kandahar. Thus Tabari tells us that under ‘^Omar 
in the year 23 'Asiin b. Ami and *^Abd Allah b. 
‘^Omair pressed on through SislSn as fai as the 
Indian frontier and Kandahar. The town of Kabul 
IS not distinctly mentioned, the Kabul Valley and 
the adjacent Kdhistan up to the Hindukush passes 
being described as the country of the Kabul-Sbah 
and the capital as an inaccessible mountain fort 
of an uncertain name (read D^tirwas by Le Strange). 
Ya'qub! says that it was conquered under ‘^Othman 


by "Abd al-RahmSn b. Samura, but when he wrote 
It vas known only by the export of the Chebu- 
lic (or Kalmli) myrobalans. Another expedition 
followed in Mu^awiya’s time, and again in 176 
(793) under Harun al-Ra§hid an army from Balkh 
invaded the valley from the north via the Ba- 
miyan Pass. There was another invasion in the 
time of al-Ma^mOn, which led to the submission 
of the Kabul Shah and his acceptance of Islam. 
These expeditions seem to have led to a no- 
minal submission and acceptance of Islam but 
there seems to have been no actual occupation 
befoie that of the Saffaris in 257 (871) Pandjhir 
with Its silver mines was no doubt a powerful 
attraction and coins were struck there by Ya^khb 
b Laith. But it cannot be said that the name of 
Kabul applied to any particular town until later, 
and m any case it was not an important centre. 
It may be noted that the attack made by Ya'knb 
b. Laith was from the north by way of the Hindu- 
kiish passes, and not the more obvious route 
from Siijjistan, by way of the ArghandSb Valley 
and Ghazna The ruler of Kabul at this period 
IS described as a Turk by race and a Buddhist 
by leligion, and it is piobable that he was a succes- 
sor of the later Kushan [cf afghanis rXN, 1. 161]. 

B was never a mint town before the time of 
the Mughal Emperors Coins were fiist struck there 
by Babur [see ait bauer] Throughout the rule of 
the Ghaznavids [q v ] and Ghonds [q v.] Ghazna 
was the capital Al-Idiisi mentions Kabul as a 
large Indian city on the bordci of Tukhanstan, 
and adds that no rulci could lake the title of 
Shahi till he had been inaugurated at Kabul. His 
information was piobably derived from autnorities 
much earlier than his own period, when the king- 
dom of the Shahis had long ceased to exist. 

It seems piobable that the fiequent destruction 
of Ghazna led to the rise of Kabul and after 
Timiii’s time it became the centre of a principa- 
lity under some members of his family. After the 
death of Abu Sa'^id [q v ], his son Ulugh Beg ob- 
tained possession of Kabul and held it till his death. 
His son was expelled by Mukim, a son of Dhu 
’1-Nun Beg Aigl'un, who m his turn was driven 
out by Babur in 910 (1504) This formed the 
foundation of Babur’s Indian empire , and even 
when his son Hiimaylm w’as driven out of India, 
Kabul was not lost by the family, but was held 
firbt by Karnran and afterwards by Humayun him- 
self till India was recovered. Babur was fond of 
Kabul, and gives an enthusiastic description of its 
climate, its streams, its fruits and flowers. After 
his death at Agra his body was brought to Kabul 
and his tomb still exists in a garden laid out by 
himself near the town From this time the history 
of Kabul IS bound up with that of the Mughal 
Empiie of India. It became a mint for gold, 
silver and copper, and coins of most of the em- 
perors are found up till the time of Muhammad 
Shall In 1738 it fell into the hands of Nadir 
Shah, and although a rupee of the emperor ^Alam- 
gir II was struck theie after Nadir ^ah’s death, 
It never again belonged to the empire, but was 
very soon taken by Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.]. 
It soon superseded Kandahar as capital of the 
Durrani dominions, and has continued to hold that 
position under Sadozais and Baraldtais till the pre- 
sent day [For histoiy see under art Afghanistan, 
1. 169b The town grew in prosperity as the 
capital of an important kingdom, although it suff- 
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ered much durmg the various wars, especially those 
between 1839 — 1842 between the Sadozais and 
Barakzais, m which the British army of occupa- 
tion took part, and in the civil war between g^er 
'All and his brothers Under 'Abd al-KabrnSn 
Khan [q v.] and Habib Allah the town has been 
improved and good roads and bazaars constructed. 
The Bala Hisar or old palace citadel on a rocky 
hill has been dismantled, the upper part has 
become an arsenal. A new fortified palace known 
as the 'Ark was built by 'Abd al-Rahm5n outside 
the town between SheipUr and 'Alamgandj. 

In addition to the tomb of Babur mentioned above, 
the tomb of Timfir Sh5h Durrani is also near Kabul 
3. Kabul IS also the name of the province 
in which the capital is situated. It is bounded 
on the north by Afghan Turkistan, on the west 
by Herat, on the south by Kandahar and on the 
east by DjalalSbSd It includes the PaghmSn Mts. to 
the north-west and the Hazaradjat in the south-west. 
Ghazni is comprised in its limits, and the boundary 
between KSbul and Djalalabad is at Djagdalak 
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KABUL (a ). Acceptance of the offer (m con- 
tracts) ; _see Icjab 

?Sbus b. washmgir, Shams ai-Ma'alT, 

Abu ’l-Hasan, nephew of Merdawidj b Ziyar 
and fourth ruler of the Ziyarid dynasty (his 
genealogy is given by his grandson, KabUs Unsur 
al-Ma'all in his preface to the Kabusnamah') 
Called to the throne by a military conspiracy, in 
366 (976) he succeeded his brother ZahTr al-Din 
BahistOn as ruler of Djurdjan and Tabanstan 
When the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla [q v ] had quar- 
relled with his brother 'Adud al-Dawla [q v.] and 
the latter deprived him of his whole kingdom in 
369 (979/80) Fakhr al-Dawla took refuge with 
his father-in-law KabUs, As the latter declined to 
hand him over to the victor, 'Adud al-Dawla sent 
a force against Kabus who after a defeat at Astar- 
abad in 371 (981/2) fled with his protegd to 
NlshSpur to HiisSm al-Dawla, governor of Khoia- 
san under the SarnSnid Nuh b. Mansur. The 
latter sought to conquer Tabanstan for himself, 
but Husam was defeated. On the death of the 
Vizier, Abu ’1-Husain al-'Utbl, Husam was sum- 
moned to Bukhara to succeed him and took Fakhr 
al-Dawla and Kabus with him. Soon after the 
death of 'Adud al-Dawla at Baghdad (373 = 983) 
Fakhr al-Dawla gradually reconquered Djurdjan and 
Tabanstan and wished to restore them to Kabus 
but w'as persuaded by his vizier Ibn Abbad al- 
Sahib [q. V.] to keep them for himself After the 


death of Fa^ir al-Dawla however KabHs regained 
his inheritance after seventeen years’ exile m 388 
(998) and held it till in 403 (1012) his tyranny 
and the many executions ordered by him produced 
a rising of the troops, who deposed him and put 
on the throne his son Mmo5ihr, who was summoned 
from Tabanstan. Soon afterwards he was put to 
death by the lebels in the fortress of DjenEshk 
between Djurdjan and Astarabad by being deprived 
of his clothes, while engaged in his religious ablu- 
tions, and then allowed to peiish of cold. He was 
learned in several branches of knowledge, parti- 
cularly astrology, and left several short treaties 
{rasd^tV) as well as Persian and Arabic poems He 
was also a distinguished calligrapher. The poets 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b 'All of Sarakhs and Ziyad 
b Muhammad of Djurdjan sang his piaises (Mu- 
hammad 'Awfi, Lubab al-Albab^ 11. 18, 19). 
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(Cl Huart.) 

KABYLIA , a mountainous country in 
the Algciian Tell. The name Kabylia or 
land of the Kabyls (Arab Bilad al-KabcItl) is 
of comparatively modern origin , it is not found 
in the Arab historians or geographeis, nor is it 
usual among the natives It seems only to have 
been intioduced as a geographical name by Euro- 
pean scholars since the sixteenth century. The 
name Kabyls is taken from the Arabic kaba^il^ 
plur of kabtla,^ ^ tribe”, which some Arab writers 
use as a synonym for Berbers, this is found as early 
as the author of the Ntr(ds^ who seveial times (e. g 
p 217 and 238 of the Arabic text), in detailing 
the contingents of troops in the Marinid armies, 
caiefully distinguishes the Kaba^il from the Arabs. 

The European geographeis sometimes give the 
name Kabylia to the whole mountain system of 
the Algeiian coast from the mouth of the Isser 
to the Tunisian frontier These elevations show in 
fact seveial common charactensics * predominance 
of the older stiata with a few less extensive chalk 
zones intervening, an irregular outline, a striking 
development of forest flora , a population con- 
sisting of settled tribes who for the most part 
have retained their Berber dialects According to 
the different mountain ranges, Kabylia is divided 
into the following fairly well defined aieas. Great 
Kabylia or Kabylia of the I)jurdjura, Little Kabylia 
or Kabylia of the Babor mountains between the 
Summam in the west and the W5d al-KabIr in 
the east, Kabylia of Collo, Kabylia of the Djebel 
Edugh and Kabylia of B5na. The first named of 
these areas is the most extensive and has the 
most maiked character; it is therefore called Ka- 
bylia by preference and we shall deal with it 
alone in the following. 

Great Kabylia is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean from the mouth of the Wad Bll- 
du5u to Bougie, 1. e for a length of 100 miles. 
In the east it is bounded by the valley of the 
Wad Sahel (called Summam m its low course) 
and by the upper course of the Isser, in the west 
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by the valley of the Wad BnduSu and the Mi- 
tldja plain. The aiea thus included measures about 
41 miles from N. to S. between Dellys and Bwira 
(Bouira) and covers some 2307 square miles Ac- 
cess is rather difficult except from the west. Here 
the gateway of Menerville (pass of the Beni ^A^sha 
450 feet high), the valley of the lower Isser, the 
depression of the Wad Shander and the pass of 
Haussonvillers (600 feet) affoid an easy access to 
the Sebau plain, 1 e. the heart of Kabylia. 

Kabylia falls into three separate areas veiy 
different from each other, the Kabylian mountains 
in the narrower sense, the Djuidjura chain and 
the coast range. The Kabylian mountains “consist 
in the centre chiefly of gneiss and micaceous 
schists with larger or smaller intrusions of granu- 
litic rocks and, on the flanks, of archaic schists 
and piimary aigillaceous schists, the layeis of 
which foim the outei spurs with their gentler 
slopes. In the west of these mountains and sepa- 
rated fiom the mam group by tertiary deposits 
rise several isolated rocky peaks: Bu ^Arus, the 
massif of the Khashna (2050 feet), the I^ebel 
Belluwa (2310 feet) north of Tizi U2U’\ The Ka- 
bylian massif is connected as it were by an isth- 
mus with the central part of the Djuidjura and 
cut off on the othei sides by a continuous de- 
pression, in the north by the valley of the Sebau, 
as much as ii miles broad, in the west by the 
valley of Dra^ al-Mlzan and in the south by the 
depression of Bughni The whole system, sloping 
from west to east (from 4225 to 1950 feet) is 
divided by deep and nariow valleys into moun- 
tainous blocks (hills of the Ma'atka, the Flissa 
and of the /wawa, etc.) 

The Djurdjura foims in the south the edge of 
the Kabyl massif for about 40 miles fiom Tizi 
(Berber = pass) Djabut (3850 feet) to Tizi-n’^iia 
(4010 feet). It consists of has limestone, split 
up into a senes of sharp combs or steep locky 
walls, and maintains an elevation of a little over 
6500 feet The highest -summits, which run in two 
rows, aie the Haizer (6935 feet) and the Akukur 
(7490 feet) in the noith and in the south the 
Lalla ij^adidja (7500 feet) This altitude and the 
scaicity of the passes, which are impassable m 
the wintei (the most impoitant is the Tiiurda 
Pass (8655 feet), make traffic between the two 
slopes very difficult. In the east of the Djuidjura 
proper, in the Djebel Arbalu, there reappear 
scattered layers of limestone, running down to 
the sea where they end in the Guraya of Bougie. 

At a lower elevation (2600 — 3900 feet) the 
coast lange stretches along the sea-coast from the 
mouth of the Sebau to the Djebel Akfadu and 
covers the greatei part of eastern Kabylia with 
its sandstone formations. 

From this variation in elevation and geological 
structure result marked diffeiences in climatic con- 
ditions. In the valleys, notably in the basin of 
the Sebau, cut off from the sea by the coast 
range, the summer is veiy hot (mean July tem- 
perature in Tizi Uzu 35® C.) In the Kabyl moun- 
tain country on the other hand there is a long 
cold winter, during which the ground is often 
continually covered with snow, which lies on the 
summits of the Djurdjura fiom December to June. 
The rainfall is unevenly distiibuted — being par- 
ticularly heavy m the cast of the district wheie it 
averages 40 inches p a , while’^the lowlands, nota- 
bly that of the Wfid Sahel-Summam, which is shel- 


tered from the moist winds by the wall of the 
Djurdjura, are lelativcly dry. Nevertheless Kabylia 
is one of the best watered areas in Algiers. Four 
river-systems are distinguished — the Isser, the 
Wad Sahel Summam, the coast rivers, and the 
Sebau The latter collects the water from the 
north slope of the Djurdjura, supplied by tribu- 
taries, flowing at the bottom of narrow valleys 
cut through the Kabylian mountains. None of all 
these water-courses is navigable; they are all 
mountain tonents and are liable to considerable 
variations in their amount of water. The wintcr- 
rains and the melting of the snow produce a con- 
siderable, often devastating, increase in their volume. 

Lying within the so-called Numidian zone which 
is marked by luxurious foiests, Kabylia does not 
have the treeless appearance of most Algerian 
landscapes The flint and sandstone formations 
of the eastern pait support great wooded moun- 
tains (YakUren, Tizi Lfella, Akfadu etc.) which 
are covered with diflerent kinds of oaks such as 
the cork, the zan {chenes zeens^ qtiercus Mirbe€ktt\ 
the afa 7 ‘es {^querctts castaneofoha) and ballut or 
hazelnut oak. Seveial cedar plantations, which how- 
ever are on the verge of extinction, cover the 
slopes of the Djuidjura up to a height of 3900 
feet Trees aie especially cultivated m the Kabyl 
mountains where they afford the inhabitants the 
greater part of then resouices The leaves of 
the ash-trees are used to feed the cattle, while its 
wood is used foi agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments and vines sometimes cluster round their 
stems. The fig and olive tiees, the first of which 
IS grown up to 3250 feet and the latter to 1950 
feet, play an important part m the life of the Kabyls, 
Dried figs and oil form the basis of the food of 
the population , the superfluity is sold abroad 
These fruit trees are therefoie cultivated with the 
gieatest care and m increasing numbers, so that 
we find fig and olive trees even on almost inacces- 
sible slopes, where the soil has to be suppoited by 
mortarless stone walls. Vegetable fields and orchaids 
surround the houses and villages and their pro- 
duce serves to supply the daily wants of the in- 
habitants Wheat IS giown only on the low-lying 
ground and as a rule only in the districts settled 
by Euiopeans As the scarcity of meadows hardly 
allows cattle to be reared, the native stock con- 
sists of a few cattle and sheep and a large num- 
ber of goats The mule is the only suitable beast 
of burden for this mountainous region. 

Kabylia is the most populous part of Algeria 
as it has about 660,000 inhabitants or 250 to the 
square mile The population however is very 
unevenly distributed. Scattered in Djurdjura, com- 
paratively thin in the forest region, it is however 
very dense in the Kabylian mountains where the 
soil of the nature and abundant springs afford 
more favourable conditions for human settlements. 
The mixed community of Fort National and that 
of Djuidjura number, the former 61,726 to 145 
miles, the latter 66,353 to 125 miles that is about 
418 and $30 to the square mile or about the 
density of population m Holland The natives live 
in groups m villages, sometimes ap to several 
thousand in one village. These settlements he on 
the hill-tops or on the mountain ridges which se- 
parate the valleys from one another. The choice 
of site was settled by consideration for the most 
profitable use of the arable part of the slopes 
and also for the necessity for securing a defence 
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against neighbouring tribes. Surrounded by a belt 
of gardens protected by cactus hedges and encir- 
cling walls of stone without mortar, accessible 
only by steep paths, these villages were really 
fortresses, sometimes impregnable to an opponent 
unless provided with artilleiy. Since however the 
French occupation guarantees the peace of the 
land, the natives show a certain tendency to leave 
the summits and move their dwellings nearer to the 
valley In spite of the picturesque appearance 
which the closely huddled together white houses 
with their brown tiles make, these villages are m 
reality only piles of wretched dirty hovels. Most 
of the houses consist of one storey only and have 
neither windows nor chimney. As a rule they are 
divided into two by a wall breast high, of which one 
part is for men and the other for cattle The very 
scanty furnishing consists chiefly of mats, which 
take the place of bedding, and stone vessels, which 
hold the family provisions. The groups of houses 
are separated from one another by nairow passages, 
which are just broad enough to allow a loaded mule 
through and are encumbered with dung and rub- 
bish The only public building is the mosque 
which, only recognisable by its minaret, is in al- 
most as miserable a condition as the private 
dwelling houses. As theie are no shops in the 
village where the natives could make their neces- 
sary purchases, they have to go to a maikct(j/ 7 ^) 
which is held weekly at a definite place, usually 
in the neighbourhood of a nvci or spiing This 
market has a great attiaction for the Kabyls as 
they come to it not only to purchase food and 
othei necessaiies but also to meet the inhabitants 
of other villages and learn what is going on The 
market usages have iheiefoie been very strictly 
regulated The market formed a neutral aiea, vi- 
sitors to it enjoyed a special protection called 
^^anaya of the market”. 

The Kabyl population is increasing steadily and 
rapidly, but the soil, which is of only average 
fertility, in spite of the aptitude of its inbabilauls 
cannot support them all The once flourishing 
native industries such as v caving, making carpets, 
ornaments, and arms (especially among the Flissa 
and the BanI Yenni) are disappcaimg more and 
more before European competition The natives 
thus find themselves forced to leave tlicir native 
land and seek work outside it, as moi cover they used 
to do m earliei times also Under Turkish rule 
hill dwellers used to come in consideiable num- 
bers to Algiers to gain a livelihood as servants, 
porters or gardeners Others, notably the Banu 
Yahya, the Banu lliten and the Bantl ‘^AUaf went 
about among the Arab tribes as pedlais 
and combined money-lending with commerce, as 
their descendants still do The French conquest 
and the expansion of colonisation have opened 
new outlets for the industry of the natives While 
they work in the coast towns as bricklayers, hod- 
men, and dock labourers, the Kabyls at the same 
time supply the farmers of the Tell of Algiers and 
Constantine with the laboui so necessary for the 
harvest and vintage. They also readily laliour on 
public works as well as in the mines of Algeria 
and Tunisia and for some years past m those of 
France also Others again enlist in the native 
regiments , especially the iiratlleurs But the 
Kabyl’s emigration is only temporary, — as soon 
as the pedlar, the agricultural labourer or the 
miner has saved a little capital, he returns to his 


village to buy a strip of land or at least a few 
trees at the earliest opportunity The impulse to 
acquire piopeity is very strong in them and the 
land IS thus broken up into very small shares. 

The Kabyls form the most important and at 
the same time the most compact Berber group in 
all Algeria Yet they cannot be regarded as ab- 
solutely pure descendants of the old African race 
which inhabited North Africa before the foreign 
conquests and the immigrations of the historical 
period. The very formation of the country made 
it a place of refuge foi the inhabitants of the 
plateaus and valleys, w'ho were pushed back by 
the continual inroads of foreign peoples into 
Noith Afiica In addition, as Hanoteau points 
out, Kabylia was at all times an asylum for out- 
laws and evil doers. The present Kabyl type is 
therefore the result of numerous ciossings and far 
from being homogeneous Many individuals can 
hardly be distinguished from Arabs, others and 
indeed the greater numbci,with their large bones, 
their squaie heads and their coarse features re- 
semble the peasants of Central Fiance As to the 
coloui of their hair, two types can be distinguished, 
the brown and the much rarer blonde Yet in 
spite of these differences, the natives of Kabylia 
have all the linguistic, social and religious pecu- 
liarities common to all the tribes descubed as 
Berber They talk different Berber dialects, of 
w'hich the Zwawa spoken in Djurdjuia and in 
the Kabyl mountains is the commonest. “The 
Zwaw'a, especially the Beni Raten, are those who, 
ow'ing to their isolation, are consideied to have 
preserved the purest Beiber dialect, this gra- 
dually changes by almost impeiccptible degrees 
as one goes westward into the dialect of the 
Alt l<halfun and eastw’ard into the dialect of the 
Wad Sahel (Wadi Sahil) and that of Bougie”. 
(R Basset, Etude stir les dtaUctes Bet b^rcs^ Pans, 
1894, Introd , p vui ) The linguistic frontier even 
ciosses the geographical boundaries of Gieat Ka- 
bylia and follow’s the watershed between the basin 
of the Wad Bii-Sellam and that of the Wad al- 
Kablr The persistence of these dialects is all 
the moie lemarkable as the hrench occupation, 
the extension of Muslim as w'ell as European 
education and finally the continual development 
of emigiation seemed likely to bung about a 
rapid decline in the use of Berber. Although many 
natives have a more or less superficial knowledge 
of Arabic and French, Kabyl is ncveithcless still 
the language of the home, and the only language 
used by the women and children m the villages. 
In many districts a decline m Arabic has been 
noted In the ariondissement T171 Uzu, for example, 
several Aiabic speaking groups comprising some 
18,400 peisons have become completely berlDcnsed 
m the last few years (E. l)outt6 and E h Gautier, 
Enquete sur la disfetstoti de la languc beroere 
en Algene^ Algiers 1913) 

The Kabyls possess no wiittcn hteratuie but 
have a fairly varied and copious popular hteratuie 
(songs, often inspired by current events, faiiy tales, 
riddles, etc ). These productions, composed by 
illiterate people, often women, have been handed 
dow’n by oral tradition and transmitted from vil- 
lage to village by wandering singers whose pro- 
fession is often hei editary Some of these singers 
{nteddah^ fakVi) who sang the praises of the Deity, 
the feuds of the tribes and the heroic deeds of 
the wariiors, were held in high esteem by their 
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countrymen; others again who sang songs of love 
or humour to the accompaniment of the tambou- 
rine or the oboe were as despised as the but- 
chers, measurers of corn and other individuals, 
who followed a trade regarded as degiading. 

As Muslims, the Kabyls, like the other Berber 
tubes, adopted the creed without recognising the 
Kui^anic system of law (see Berbers, i. 702). 
Iheir customs are in many points contrary to 
orthodoxy. Lending money at interest, condemned 
in the Kurban, is generally allowed. ‘‘The accep- 
tance of the principle that money is to be con- 
sidered as goods”, writes Hanoteau, “is a charac- 
teristic featuie of Kabyl society which m order to 
remain true to its tiaditions has not shiunk from 
showing Its contempt for the punishment of exclu- 
sion from the Muslim community, threatened as 
a punishment for usury”, (Hanoteau and Le- 
tourneux. La Kabyhe et les coutuines kabyles^^ 
497)* The social and material position of 
women is far behind that assured her by Muslim 
law. Woman has no civil rights, being continually 
in tutelage, excluded from participation in the 
pateinal inheritance, she herself is one of the 
family chattels. Mariiage is merely an act of 
purchase. The man who divorces his wife still 
remains her owner and he fixes the price which 
must be paid him before she can marry again 
Polygamy is legal but little practised and only a 
few marabouts aie rich enough to afford it. The 
position of woman thus appears a veiy miserable 
one, she is, according to Hanoteau, “a human 
chattel” {^Poesies poptihnrts dc la Kabyltc du 
Jurjura^ p. 287). In piactice, howevei, it ap- 
pears that her position is easici than one would 
expect fiom the rigour of customary law She 
holds an important place in the family and even 
in the villages, and, accoidmg to some authois 
(Rinn, Masqueray, Boulifa), she exercises a by no 
mean', negligible influence in domestic life and 
even in political life 

In spite of the libeities they take with oitho- 
do\y, the Kabyls are not, as is sometimes alleged, 
lukewarm Muslims They have always been and 
still are to-day \ery susceptible to the influence 
of fanatics Pei haps they, at one time, like many 
other Berber groups, embraced Kliandji doctrines but 
they weie regained for orthodox Islam at the begin- 
ning of the modern era and have since then remained 
steadfast in their faith Their ignorance, it is true, 
leaves them defenceless against the incitements 
of marabouts The lattei held and still hold a 
special position in Kabyl society Enjoying nu- 
merous privileges (exemption from taxation, en- 
tertainment allowances etc ) they were not expected 
to beai aims except in the holy war and, thus 
placed outside tubal wars and quarrels of the 
they kept foi themselves the fiuitful roles of 
inteimedianes and peacemakers The only repre- 
sentatives of education in the midst of an illite- ' 
rate population, they gave the rudiments of in- 
struction in the village schools and in the schools 
attached to the zdwtya^ a word which among the 
Kabyls means a village exclusively inhabited by 
marabouts. Education in these schools (Kabyl 
thimamert ^ Arab. mePmerd) is confined to the 
elements of Arabic language and grammar, theo- 
logy and law The marabouts live either scatteied I 
among the people or grouped in families or tribes. 
Some claim for themselves an "Arab or even Sha- 
rlfan origin. These ShoifS foim a privileged caste 


and only marry among themselves. At all periods 
the part played by marabouts — male and fe- 
male — has been considerable. It was they who 
stirred up the native resistance to the foreigners, 
Turk or French, who tried to conquer them. 
They were supported by the religious orders, of 
which the laigest is that of the Rahmaniya, which 
originated in Kabylia itself. Its founder was the 
marabout bidi Muhammad 'Abd al-Rahm 5 n Bil 
Kobrain, sprung from the tribe of the Ait Sma*^!!, 
who lived from 1126 — 1208 (1715 — 1798). Re- 
cruited at fit St from the Gueihtula, a confederacy 
of which the Ait Sma^il were part, the order 
gradually extended throughout Kabylia. Its chiefs 
were the fiercest opponents of the French in 
1857 and m 1871, although its influence has 
declined, the brotherhood of the Rahmaniya, of 
which the paient lodge is at Akbu, is still that 
which numbers most adepts (9000 members and 
43 zdiviya in 1897, ^cording to Depont and 
Coppolani, Les Conj review rehgteuses du Maghreb), 
History Practically nothing is known of the 
history of Kabylia befoie the xvi^h century A D 
There are no native chronicles and the notices 
supplied by Arab, Latin or European writers are 
few and fragmentary The characteristic fact of 
Kabyl history during this long period seems to 
have been the lesistance of the Kabyls to foreign 
penetration. In ancient times even the Romans 
did not succeed in establishing themselves in the 
massif Then piincipal settlements Saldae (Bougie) 
Rucazus (Tig^iit), Rusucurru (Dellys) were situated 
on the coast Mihtaiy posts kept a watch on the 
valley of Wad Sahel and of the Isser, Lui the 
Djurdjur.i (Mons Ferratus) remained practically 
independent under the ruie of native chiefs, vas- 
sals of Rome The inhabitants of the mountainous 
legion formed the confederation of the Five Na- 
tions or Quinqiie Gertes — the Massissenses 
(perhaps the Msisna of the Wad Sahel), Isaflenses 
(iflissen!^), Jubabcni (Beni Jubai), Tendenses and 
jesabenses These natives lose m revolt several 
times, notably in the first century a d , during 
the rebellion of Ticfannas, then again in the time 
of Diocletian Fiom 288 — 297, they ravaged eastern 
Mauretania and western Numidia lo subdue them, 
Maximian had to depoit them e?i masse In the 
following century they adopted Donatist doctrines 
and again took up arms under their national 
leaders, Firmiis(372 — 375 A d) and later Gildon. 

We do not know at what peiiod and under what 
conditions, Islam was introduced into Kabylia, taking 
the place of Chiistianity and paganism. We may, 
however, conjecture that this land must have for 
some time escaped the Arab conquest and served 
as a place of lefuge for the last remnants of Ro- 
man and Byzantine population as well as for the 
Berber tribes fleeing before the invaders In the 
IX th century how’ever, the conveision to Isl 5 m 
was an accomplished fact, since Ibn Khaldun 
{Hist des BerbereSy transl de Slane, 1 256) men- 
tions the ZwSwa at the same time as the Ketama 
among the partisans of ^Obaid Allah and the 
founders of the Fatimid einpiie Well treated by 
the Sanhadji Zirids, the Kabyls then passed under 
the rule of the Hammadids, who reduced to obe- 
dience the mountain peoples of the Bougie region, 
and then under the sway of the Hafsids But Ibn 
Khaldun himself says that the authority of the 
sovereigns of Bougie over the Kabyl tribes was 
quite nominal [cf. IRATEN, zwXwa]. 
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At the beginniog of the century, the 

people of Kabylia were divided into three poli- 
tical groupings called by western writers, the 
kingdom of Knko, the kingdom of Labb^s, and 
the principality of the Beni Jubar. The kingdom 
of Kuko stretched from Djurdjura to the sea, and 
through the port of Azzeffun was in touch with 
European countries. The kingdom of Labbes com- 
prised several tribes of little Kabylia of which 
the most important was that of the Beni ’^AbbSs 
in the east of the Wad Sahel [cf. the article 
kal'at banI 'abbAs], The principality of the 
Beni Jubar comprised the population of the coast 
east of Bougie. The Turks who appeared in Algeria 
at the same penod and there founded a powerful 
state, relied on these different groups in turn. 
'Arilij contracted a close alliance with the Sultan 
of Kuko, Ahmad b al-Kadi, who gave him auxi- 
liaries and took part in the expeditions against 
Algiers and Tlemcen [see ^ARUEj],but he theieby 
alienated the SultSn of the Beni ‘^Abbas, who 
took the side of the Spaniards. After the death 
of 'Arndj, Ibn al-Kadi quarrelled with his succes- 
sor JChair al-Din' [q v.], he inflicted ft bloody 
defeat on him on the land of the Flissat Um- 
cllil and remained for several years master of 
Algeria and of Mitidja An alliance with the 
Beni ^Abbas enabled the Tiiiks to regain the ad- 
vantage. Pursued right into their mountains, the 
Kabyls were forced to submit and to pay tribute 
During the period of the Beylerbeys, the inhabi- 
tants of great Kabylia lived on good teims with 
the Turks. Khair al-Din and his successois re- 
cruited from among the Zvvawas soldieis whose 
fidelity they appieciated and on whom they could 
rely if necessary against the undisciplined soldiery 
of the Janissaries. The alliance with the Sultan 
of Kuko enabled Hassan b, fUiair al-Din to 
triumph over the Sultan of Labbes who became 
in his turn a tributary of the Turks (1559) As to 
the ‘Abd al-Djabbar, they had shown themselves 
friendly to the Spaniards and after the reoccupa- 
tion of Bougie by the Turks never ceased to 
wage war on its garrison 

The rulers of Algiers did not however succeed 
in definitely imposing their supremacy on the 
Kabyls. The latter during the closing years of 
the xvitti century and during the whole of the 
next century, were in a state of almost permanent 
insurrection against the Turks The expeditions 
undertaken by the Pashas to chastise the rebels 
yielded no permanent result The conquered tribes 
agreed to pay tribute but cast off the obligation 
as soon as the Turkish columns had quitted the 
country. In the course of these struggles, impor- 
tant changes modified the political oiganisation 
of Kabylia The kingdom of Kuko disappeared 
and was replaced by the confederation of the 
ZwSwa. A new confederation that of the Guesh- 
tula (IgHshdal) was founded in the middle of 
the xviith century by a shaikb named Gassem 
and united together the population of the western 
part of the Djurjijura In the xviii^h century, the 
Turks made some progress. They succeeded in 
taking the mountainous region between the W 5 d 
Bugdura and the Wsd ^AlsI (1745 — 46) but could 
not subdue the Ban! Raten Their military ports 
at Bughnl , Bwlra, Burdj Sebau were destroyed 
on several occasions. The first years of the xixth 
century were still more unfortunate. The Flissa 
invaded Mitldia several times; m 1816 the Guesh- 


tula seized the dur^ of Bughnl and only spared 
the garrison at the intervention of the marabouts. 

Turkish authority m Kabylia was therefore up 
to the end very precarious. The tribes which re- 
cognised It were distributed over two ka^idats. the 
^a’ldat of Bughnl, which included the confedera- 
tions of the Gueshtnla, the Banii Sa'adlca and a 
pait of the Ma'atka, and the Va^idat of the Sebau, 
including, besides the town of Dellys, the Banii 
^alfun, the Banii Waguenniin, the Flissat al- 
Bahar, the peoples of the upper Sebau and those 
of the Wad al-HammSm. In the north-east, finally, 
the Turks occupied Bougie. To maintain order 
and collect taxes, the ka^ds had at their disposal 
a few hundred janissaries installed in fortified 
posts and zmald's^ of which seveial 

weie composed of negroes They levied 

taxes — which were howevei quite light — on 
the produce of the plain, collected dues in kind 
(sheep, giam, figs & oil) for the use of the gar- 
risons, claimed the right of investiture of shaikhs 
and granted for a fee passports to natives, etc 
In return the Turks interfered very little in local 
affairs and only did so when they thought they 
could make profit out of it. The most efficacious 
means employed by them to bring recalcitrant 
tribes to oidcr was the blockade. As the country 
did not produce enough gram to feed its inha- 
bitants they were not long in submitting. The 
Turks, moreover, observed local divisions with the 
greatest care and showed themselves full of con- 
sideration for influential marabouts, to whom 
they gave exceptional privileges They heaped 
gifts on their zawtya^s and built kubba\ on the 
tombs of the most venerated saints Turkish rule 
therefore has left no feeling of hatred among the 
Kabyls “Ihe Turk”, says Hanoteau {^Pohtes po- 
pulatrcs lie la Kabylte du yurjura^ p. 63 — 64 
note), “is the type of bravery and dignity in the 
popular songs, when the poet wants to praise one 
of his compatriots, he compaies him to a Turk”. 

Whether nominally subject to the Turks or com- 
pletely independent, the Kabyl tribes preserved 
intact their political and admmistiative institu- 
tions Kabylia, far from foiming a state, was 
simply an aggregation of little municipal republics, 
grouped in confederations of small size The poli- 
tical and administrative unity was the village 
darth\ whether a single village or a union of 
several hamlets {tufik) and subdivided again into 
divisions called by different names in different 
districts {ad} urn ^ tharift^ takhet > ubt^ kharubd). 
Several villages bound together by mutual obli- 
gations foimed a tribe (W^). At the time of 
the French conquest there were 1400 villages 
divided among 120 tribes. A confederacy of several 
tribes was called a thakebilt (Arab, kabila) The 
chief of these confederations were those of the 
Gue^tula, the Ait Sed^a, the Zw 3 wa, the Eastern 
Zwawa, the Alt Iraten, the Alt 'Alsi, theMa'^atka, 
the Flissat Umellil and the Flissat al-Bahar (Iflis- 
sen), the Ait WaguennUn, the Ait Djennad, 
the Alt Ghobri, etc.). In ceitain cases several 
confederations could unite for some common de- 
fensive or aggressive purpose, but such leagues 
had never more than a temporary charactei. All 
tribes however were not grouped into confede- 
racies and some were content merely to contract, 
when in case of need, temporary alliances with 
their neighbours. 

The village, the fundamental element in the 
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Kabyl organisation, was a kind of municipal re- 
public subject to the authority of the assembly of 
Its citizens Arab. ^ema^a\ which had 

most extensive powers. It appointed a president 
(amokrane^ atnrar^ amm)^ who was charged with 
carrying out its decisions, and temman (plural of 
t^amen\ a kind of assistants, who had to support the 
amtn in the exercise of his duties. The ^ama^a fixed 
the quota and the apportionment of taxes, declared 
war, made peace, administered public charity and, 
lastly, modified, if necessary, local customs. All 
male inhabitants old enough to observe the fast 
of Ramadan took part in the assembly and were 
bound to be present , but in practice decisions 
were made by a minority of rich and influential 
persons, so that the government of the village 
was only demociatic in theory The authority of 
the ^ama^a was, besides, limited by the obligation ! 
under which it found itself, to respect the rights 
of individuals or families, individual or collective 
guarantees sanctified by long custom, market-laws, 
etc. The tiibe and the confederacy were orga- 
nised on the model of the village, with delibera- 
tive assemblies and amin'sf but the bonds which 
united such groupings became more and more 
slack as the groups increased in size There were 
fiequently serious dissensions within these gioups 
The existence in the smallest village of that 
is to say, parties supporting the interests of in- 
fluential pcisonages, the exeicise of the right of 
private vengeance {rekbd) or of the right of re- 
prisals (t 4 stga\ the caie taken to make respected 
the ^anaya of individuals or of the community, 
provoked continual conflicts, which the interven- 
tion of the marabouts settled uith great difficulty. 
The relations of the tubes and confedeialions 
were hardly more satisfactory than those of the 
villages with one another Kabylia uas, in a word, 
handed over to anarchy and there was a peiraa- 
nent state of war there. 

The capture of Algiers by the French in 1830 
put an end to Turkish lule On heaiing of this 
event, the gairisons letired to the Titteri, leaving 
the country to itself. The Kabyls, however, proved 
themselves no more able to unite than they had 
in the past. Various chiefs, Ben Salem of the 
Banu Djad, Ben Zamun of the Flissa, Si Djudi of 
the Zwawa, Belkasim or Kasi of the Amrawa 
disputed foi the supremacy with one another, but 
did not succeed in imposing themselves on all 
the tribes 'Abd al-Kadir himself was no moie for- 
tunate [see 'abd al-kadir, 1 43 ] He appointed a 

khalifa of the Sebau, but could not get himself 
recognised as Sultan by the tubes of the Djurdjuia, 
who lefused to pay him taxes as they had lefused 
to pay them to the Turks He was even nearly 
massacred by the people of Wad Sahel in 1839. 
The French, for then part, had been in occupation 
of Bougie since 1833, while the Kabyls of the east 
made frequent incursions into the Mitidja. To 
dispose of such dangerous neighbours the govern- 
ment theiefoie decided to conquer Kabylia at a 
time when ‘^Abd al-Kadir seemed definitely re- 
duced to impotence A first expedition conducted 
by Bugeaud in the valley of the Sebau resulted 
in the submission of the Flissat al-Bahr and the 
occupation of Dellys (1844) Interrupted by the 
Franco-Moroccan Wai, then by the struggle with 
‘Abd al-Kadir, who in 1849 ^agam tried to raise 
the Kabyl tribes, operations weie resumed in 1847 
and brought the tribes of Wad Sahel to re- 


cognise French authority. But the Kabyl massif 
and the Djurdjura served as an asylum for all 
malcontents and continued to be a smouldering 
fire of rebellion, which was continually blazing 
out again In 1849, the ZwSwa, the GueshtQla, and 
the BanO Mellikegh attacked the tribes who had 
already submitted; in 1851, the Sherif Bn Baghla, 
with several thousands of mountaineers threatened 
Bougie, then, repulsed by French troops, sought 
refuge in the ^urdjura. Pelissier in 1851, Bos- 
quet m 1852 had to take the field against him. 
To facilitate penetration of the country, roads 
were built from Algiers to Bougie, from Dellys 
to Aumale and finally from b6tif to Bougie 
across Little Kabylia, only recently pacified. The 
natives, however, were not yet subdued, they 
took advantage of the reduction of effective 
troops during the Crimea war to take up arms 
again. The rising of the tribes of the upper 
Sebau necessitated tine despatch of a column 
which crossed the country between Bougie and 
Dellys and penetiated as far as the Beni Yahya 
in the very heart of the Kabyl massif (June — 
July 1854). New disturbances provoked by the 
Rahmaniya brotherhood in 1855 and 1856 for- 
ced the Flench once more to fight the tribes 
of the Sebau and the Gueshtula Ihe results ob- 
tained howevf*r would have remained insecure so 
long as the Banu R5ten, the most turbulent of 
tribes of the massif, were not reduced to impo- 
tence A new expedition was therefoie organised 
in 1857 by Marshal Randon. then governor-ge- 
neral, supported by Generals Macmahon, Renault 
and Yusuf While reconnoitring troops surveyed 
the southern slope of the Djurdjura, three divisions 
left Tizi U/u and scaled the slopes of the massif 
The Banu Raten were the first to be attacked and 
defended themselves energetically for two days. 
The capture of their villages and the defeat in- 
flicted on them on the plateau of bu^ al-Arb‘^a 
forced them to sue for peace (25 May). The Ait 
Menguellet, their allies, continued the struggle 
and were crushed at Isheriden (24 June) The 
Alt Yenni had to submit in their turn in the be- 
ginning of July The defeat of the AU Iliten, who 
had been stiired up by the female marabout 
Lalla Fatma, teiminated the campaign. The tribes 
delivered hostages and paid a war indemnity, but 
retained their municipal autonomy and their kdnun 
The building of Fort Napoleon (now Foit National) 
on the plateau of buk al-Arb'a enabled the French 
tioops to control the whole massif The country 
was opened up by roads, put undei military rule 
and divided into four administrative distiicts 
The most complete tranquillity reigned until 
1871, when the Kab^L rose again at the incita- 
tion of the grand-master of the Rahm5niya, Shaildi 
aI-Hadd5d and especially of his son al-‘^AzIz, who 
made an alliance with MokiSni, the rebel bashagha 
of the Medjana. A holy war was pioclaimed on 
April 8 at the market of Sedduk and soon the 
rebels numbered 180 000 fighting men Bougie, 
Delly, Tizi Uzu, Fort National, and Dra^ al-Mizan 
w'cre blockaded by the natives, the village of Pa- 
lestro was taken and sacked by the rebels in spite 
of the resistance of the Europeans The rebels 
even threatened Mitidja but were held up on the 
Alma by Colonel Fourchault’s flying column. 
Tioops sent from Algiers delivered the towns and 
garrisons besieged by the insurgents, who were 
routed at Isheriden on June 24. Shaikh al-Haddad 
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surrendered to the French on July 13 and at the 
end of the same month, the valley of Wad 
Sahel was cleared of rebels. Kabylia lost its 
municipal autonomy and a war indemnity of 
36 582 000 francs was levied on it. Besides, 
446 000 hectares of land were sequestered and 
appropriated foi European colonisation, for which 
centres were created in the valley of the Isser 
and in the valley of Wad Sahel. Since that 
date peace has not been disturbed and civil go- 
vernment has been organised m Kabylia as in 
the rest of the Tell (cf the article Algeria). Pri- 
mary schools with technical instruction have been 
established in the principal villages and education 
IS compulsory for the natives The latter seem to 
have adapted themselves to the new situation; 
their resources have increased to such a pitch 
that m some districts European colonisation has 
receded and considerable areas of land have been 
bought back by the natives. The isolation in 
which the Kabyls lived so long is tending to 
disappear and, if it is chimerical to hope even 
in the remote future for an assimilation of the 
Berber and European elements, perhaps it may 
be permitted to foresee for them sufficient com- 
munity of interest to prevent new conflicts 
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KA& 6 H (sometimes written KaC; al-Baladhun 
and al-Ya%lIbi: al-Beruni: J Yal^lit, ed. 


Wiistenfeld, iv. 126, i*. al-Kas$a, but i, S^Si 
IV. 94,10.* al-Kass; in Anglicised spelling Cutch), 
an Indian State attached to the Palanpur 
Agency of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 
22® 47' and 24® N. and 68® 25' and 7i®li"E. 
Its area is 7616 sq. m. and the population in 
1911 was 513, 429 (Musalmans 126, 133). It is 
separated from the mainland of Sindh and Kat- 
hiSwad by the great salt-swamp known as the 
Rann of KaCih (Great and Little) which makes 
it a quasi-island. The Rann is included in its 
boundaries, but not in the area given above. 
The country is hilly in some parts, but is flat 
for the most part. There are signs of former vol- 
canic action Earthquakes have frequently occur- 
red; that of 1819 wrought great destruction, in- 
cluding the capital Bhudj. 

The Rann was undoubledly at one time an arm 
of the sea and may with probability be identified 
with the great lake described by Arrian as visited 
by Alexander near the mouths of the Indus. It 
has been identified by S Julien, V. de St. Martin, 
Watters and V. Smith with the Ki-ch’a of Hwen 
Tsang, which he describes as under the suzerainty 
of the Vallabhi kings, but this is open to doubt 
as the province described by Hwen Tsang does 
not seem to have been near the sea. 

Al-Baladhuri mentions a king of Kassa called 
Rasak (Rasik) in the time of the Caliph al-Walid 
I (86 — 96 = 705 — 715) The town of Suiasta (So- 
rashtra) situated in the Bay of Kac6h still existed 
m the ixth century It was inhabited by the Maid 
(Med), who were reputed as pirates. According to 
al-Baladburl, the people of Ka£5h were Muslims 
in the time of Hisbam 105 — 125 (724 — 743). 
When the power of the Muslims in the region of 
the Indus declined in this period, they endea- 
voured to maintain themselves m Kassa (al-Ya*^- 
kubi) Al-Beruni describes the eastern branch of the 
Mihran of Sindh (the Indus) as flowing into the 
ocean at a place called Sindhu-sagara (the Sea of 
Sindh) in Katch, and this is clearly the Rann of 
KaCHi. The Rann was therefore an arm of the 
sea as lately as 1000 a. d , and a branch of 
the Indus still flowed into it. Ka65h is descri- 
bed by al-BeiUnl also as the home of pirates 
{baxvaridji) Ihe Samma RadjpUt rulers of Sindh 
conquered the country piobably in the xiv^ cen- 
tuiy; the majoiity of them became Musalmans, 
but the Djhadedja clan, whose power was esta- 
blished by Moda about 1270 to 1298, adopted a 
modified form of Hinduism They have continued 
to lule the country under the suzerainty first of 
the Kings of GudjarSt, then of the Mughal Empe- 
rors and lastly of the British Government. The 
KalhSras of Sindh invaded Ka£6h in the xviii^'^ cen- 
tury (1762 — 5). The early reputation of Ka£6h 
for piracy was revived in more recent times and 
led to the British occupation in 1815 — 1818 The 
Rao was however soon restored. 

The DjhadedjS rulers bear the title of RUo, 
Their capital is at Bhndj and coins are struck 
there in the name of the Maharao joined first 
with those of the later Emperors of Dihli and 
more recently with those of Queen Victoria and 
her successors. The port of Mandvi is a conside- 
rable town with a large coasting trade. 

The Ka££hi language is peculiar to the pro- 
vince. It belongs to the Western Indian group 
of languages and is commonly classed as a dia- 
lect of GUdjarStI, although, according to Gnerson, 
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it may perhaps be more correctly considered a 
dialect of Sindhi, In accordance with its geogra- 
phical position It forms a link between the two 
languages. 

Bibliography'. al-BalSEdhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 438> 9, 440> 11—13? 444? «? al-Ya%abi, ed. 
Houtsma, 11. 380, 13 sq.; al-BSrQnl, Indta.^ ed. 
Sachau, text p. 102,9,11, 130, 6, 12 j trans p. 
208, 260 *, Reinaud, Mem. . . sur PInde {Mem 
de V Acad des Inscr, et Belles Lettres.^ xviii. 2), 
p 187 — 8; V. Smith, Early History of Indta^ 
3’'d ed , Oxford 1915, Sivewright, Cutch and the 
Rann {Geogr. Journal.^ 1907), J Bumes, Nar- 
rattve of a visit to the Court of Sinde app. 
A Sketch of the History of Cutch.^ London 1831, 
p 145 sqq , Pertsch, in Zeitschr der Dtsch. 
Morg. Gesellsch xxv 6ii — 3 (on coins); D. P. 
Khakhar, Arch. Survey of Western India {P)o~ 
Vince of Kachh\ N® CLII, Bombay 1879 

(M. Longworth Dames) 
KA66hI or KAdCH GAND AWA. A p r o v i n c e 
in BalSfcistan extending from 27° 53' to 29^35' 
N. and from 67^ ii' to 68^28' E with an area 
of 6,415 sq. m. It forms a level plain enclosed 
on the N and E by the southern Sulaiman Mts. 
and on the W. by the KirthSr Ranges. To the 
S. it IS open being bounded by the plain of N. 
Sindh Politically it forms part of the lOianate of 
Kalat [q. V ] with the exception of the small area 
of Sibi in the north which was nominally part 
of Afghanistan and was transferred to the British 
Government under the tieaty of Gandamak in 
1879 This district is part of British BalocistSn 
The tubes in the eastern half of Kaiithi, the 
Dombkl, UmaianI and Kahiri are only nominally 
subject to the Khan. Ihcse tribes he to the east 
of the railway fiom Jacobabad to Quetta, which 
traverses the province from south to north The 
teiritory west of this line is also mainly occupied 
by Balo6 tribes with the exception of the area 
near DhSdhar in the north, where nomadic Brahols 
are found. Everywhere there is a large settled 
population of Djatts There aie no laige towns, 
Gandawa, Shoran, DhSclhai , Slbl and Lahrl are the 
principal places. Cultivation is earned on by irri- 
gation from the small streams and hill-torrents 
which issue from the mountains; the Nail and 
Bolan on the north, the Miila and Sukledji on 
the west, and the Lahrl and Chattar on the east. 
Without irrigation, cultivation is impossible as the 
climate is intensely hot and the rainfall very scanty. 
The valleys of the Mala, Bolan and Narl foim 
passes by which communication w'lth the uplands 
has been carried on from tune immemorial. The 
tw'o first-named are now traversed by railways 
which lead to Quetta and Peshln by the Bdlan 
and Hainai countries. The strip of territory called 
Nasirabad is politically part of the SibI distiict. 
It lies adjacent to the British District of Jacob- 
abad m Sindh, and receives its inigation fiom 
the Sindh Canals fed by the Indus. 

The population is scattered but denser than in 
most parts of Balo6ist5n Including the Sibi and 
Nasirabad tahsils, and the Dombki-Kahlri country, 
all of which aie geographically part of the KaCChi 
plain, the total is 175,860 (census of 1911) The 
history of this tract is dealt with under arts. Ba- 
lOCistXn and KandSbIl. 

Bib I iogr ap hy * Census of India igoi and 
jgij. Balochistan. (See also s. v. BaloCistan.) 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 


?ApA" means literally “deciding” {htikm.^ 
kaf.^ tartib.^ cf. Ibn Hazm, Milal.^ iii. 51) but the 
root IS developed in many diverging senses al- 
ready in the Kurban, “commanding”, ’’judging”, 
“making so as to be fixed”, “informing”, “substi- 
tuting”, “discharging (obligation)” etc.; cf. al- 
Isfahani, Mufradat.^ p. 416, and Lisan xx. 47 
sqq. Technically it indicates a) the oflfice and 
functioning of a judge {kdd^)'.^ b') the discharging 
of a previously neglected religious obligation, e. g 
of the daily worship or of fasting in Ramadan; 
thus opposed to the performance of the 

duty at the appointed time (Juynboll, Handb. des 
isldm. Gesetzes^ p 68, note), Lane, Lexicon.^ p. 
3^^)? 0 eternal, universal decision of Allah 
as to all existent things as they are continuously, 
veiy nearly the “eternal decree” of Calvinism. 
The point in doubt in the last use is the relation 
of the term to kadar {kadr")^ “measuring or esti- 
mating an amount”, “assigning something by mea- 
sure”, to ^inaya.^ “providence”, and to the will 
(irada) and knowledge (him) of Allah, further 
whether kadd^ is one of the “essential qualities” 
(al-sijat al-dhatlya) of Allah or of His “qualities 
of action” (as-sifat aPfPllya)'^ is eternal (kadim) 
or originated (hadith) For oithodox A^^arites 
kadlP IS the will of Allah (al-Baidawi on Kur 
11 in) and Its eternal connection (z^zW/^^), while 
kada) IS His bringing things into existence m ac- 
cordance with His will. Or It IS His eternal know- 
ledge and its connection with the thing known, 
while kadar is IIis bringing the thing into exi- 
stence in accoi dance wuth His knowledge. Kad^.^ 
therefore, is eternal as one of the eternal quali- 
ties and kadar is originated because one of the 
“connections” of Allah’s quality of power. But 
others taught tha*^ kadd? is the bringing forth 
(ibrdz) of transitory things (al-hcPinat) in accor- 
dance with the knowledge of Allah, while kadar 
is the eternal defining of each thing with what of 
good and bad, advantage and disadvantage, it is 
to have when it exists KadlP.^ then, is originated 
and kadar is eternal Further, kada\ if it equals 
Allah's will or knowledge, is one of the essential 
qualities, but if it is this “bringing foith” it is 
only one of the connections of Allah’s power, and 
these, according to the Ash^antes, are originated. 
But the Maturidites called these “active qualities” 
and held that they were eteinal because they were 
names for the Maturidite quality takwin (making 
to become) which the Ash'arites did not admit as 
a quality (al-FadaIr with comment, of al-Baidjuri, 
Cairo 1315, pp 55, 61; al-Nasafi’s ^Aka^td 
with comm of al-Taftrizani etc , Cairo, 1 321, 
p 95) But the oveiwhelmingly accepted posi- 
tion makes lada^ Mie universal, general and 
eternal decree and kadar the individual develop- 
ment or application of that in time A phrase 
quoted in the Sihah under KDR is significant, 
Ma yukaddtruhn dlah min aPkad^.^ “That which 
Allah measures out of kada'\ Al-Razi on Kur. xxxiii. 
37, 38 (Mafatih.^ Cairo 1308, vi. 527) even 
applies the distinction to the problem of evil and 
of human lesponsibility. That which is by kadar 
comes in incidentally, almost accidentally, and the 
disadvantages (darar) of the world are through 
it, while the good (khatr) is by kadoP. Man was 
created by AllSh subject to lust and anger in 
order that, striving against these under the gui- 
dance of reason and religion, he might be re- 
warded. That leads in some to sin, but AUSh did 
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not produce this consequential sin in them by in- 
tention, although it was by His kadar. Again, that 
which IS by kada^ being universal is always per- 
fectly intelligible — we see it happening all the 
time*, but some of weak understanding may ask 
the reason for a thing which is by f^adar. Yet it 
must not be thought that these latter things are 
necessary consequences following of themselves ac- 
cording to the Mu'tazilite doctrine of tawltd or 
the philosophical teaching that there is a nature 
in things Everything is by the choice (tkhr 

ttyar) of Allah and He admits only a certain 
custom Qada) in things. Among philosophers the 
tendency is to equate kada^ with Allah’s know- 
ledge or with His eternal providence Qinayd) or 
even to say that it is an expression for the exist- 
ence of all existent things, taken as a whole, 
in the world of reason, while kadar is their exter- 
nal existence, separated, one after another {DtcU 
of Techn. Terms^ p. 1234 j^,). 

Bibliography has been given in the article, 
(D. B. Macdonald) 

KADA^ (a.). In the terminology of Turkish 
administration kadd" (kaza) denotes a district go- 
verned by a kc^immakam [q v ]. 

KADAM ^ARIF (Kadam RasUl AilAh). 
Among the miracles popularly attri- 

buted to Muhammad was the fact that when he 
trod on a rock, his foot sank into the stone and 
left Its impress there. (This miracle is usually re- 
ferred to along with others e. g that he cast no 
shadow, that if one of his hairs fell in the fire, it 
was not burnt, that flies did not settle on his 
clothes etc. (v. al-HalabI, al-Sira al^Halabtya^ Bu- 
Isk, 1292, III, 407), or that his sandals left no 
imprint on the sand (v. Ibn Hadjar al-HaitamI, 
commentary on al-BusIrl’s al-Kastda al-Hamztya^ 
1. 176. (Ind. Off. MS, Loth, n®. 826, fol. 94). 
No early authority refers to such a miracle, nor 
can any hadt(h be quoted in corroboration of 
it, as al-Dlu al-SuyUti himself pointed 

out (v. al-Halabi, op. 1 497). But sufficient 
evidence of this miracle is considered to be pro- 
vided by the numerous impressions of one or 
both of the feet of the Prophet, which are ven- 
erated in different parts of the Muslim world 
The most famous of these footprints is that in 
the Masdjid al-Aksa, at Jerusalem, on the rock 
from which Muhammad mounted Bur5k for his 
journey to heaven (Shams al-Din al-Suyuti, Ithaf 
al-Akht^"^ fl Fada^tl ai-Masd^td al^ak^a.^ Jotirn, 
Roy. As. Soc xix , NS (1887), p. 258-9). In a 
mosque near the southern gate of Damascus, on 
the road to Hawran, is shown the impnnt of the 
foot of the Prophet, when he half-alighted from 
his camel, but was warned by the angel Gabriel 
that God had given him the choice between the 
Paradise of this world and that of the next ; 
whereupon he relinquished his intention of enter- 
ing the city (W. G. Palgrave, Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia.^ London, 1865, 

19). In Cairo there are two footprints, one in a 
mosque called Ath3r al-nabi {Rev. des Trad Pop , 
ix. 689), the other at the tomb of KS^it Bey [q. z/.] 
(Baedeker’s Egypt.^ I9t4i P* who, according 

to Ahmad DahlSn [^. v.]^ purchased it for the 
sum of 20,000 dinars; in T^nta, there are im- 
pressions of both the feet of the Prophet, in the 
shrine of Saiyid Ahmad al-BadawI (^Rev. des Trad. 
Pop..^ xxii. 410); as, also, at Constantinople, in the 
mosque where Sultan *^Abd al-HamId 1 is buried 


(/W., ix. 473); cf. also CONSTANTINOPLE, i. 87 ih. 

But It is in India that this veneiation for the 
footprints of the Prophet appears to have attained 
its fullest extension, and such slabs of stone are 
found all over the country, — sometimes vene- 
rated in buildings specially erected for their re- 
ception, as the Kadam RasUl Mosque at Gawr, 
or kept with other relics, as in the DiamP Masdjid, 
Dihll, or left disregarded in a corner of a ceme- 
tery, as in that of Sh^h Cjam^, near ‘^Aligarh, or 
preserved in the house of some private person. 
Usually, there is the imprint of one foot only, 
but in the Kadam RasUl building at Balasor (in 
Orissa), the stone bears the marks of both feet, 
as well as those of ‘'All. (Abdus Salam, The Qa- 
dam Rasul Butlding at Balasore in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng IV [1908], 31-2.) One of the most highly 
venerated of these footprints is that placed over 
the tomb of Fath Khgn, the son of Flrtlz Shah 
Tughlalj: [q z/ ] , this monarch had associated his 
son with him m the government as early as 760 H., 
and the death of Fath Khan in 776 H. was a 
cause of great grief to his father, who erected a 
stately tomb over his grave, with a mosque and 
a madrasa attached. The footprint is said to have 
been brought from Madina by the great saint of 
the Cishtl order, Saiyid Djalal al-Din Bukhari, 
known as Makhclum-i-DjahaniySn , it is kept im- 
mersed in w'ater, which is believed to possess 
healing power, a religious faij* is held here every 
yeai, on the 12‘h of Rabf al-awwal, the anniver- 
sary of the death of the Prophet (Saiyid Ahmad 
KhSn, Desa'tptton des Monuments de Dehlt.^ Journ. 
As..^ i860, p. 41 1 — 2). At U5h, which has a 
rich collection of relics of the Prophet, there is 
a footprint in the shrine of Bandagi Muhammad 
Ghawth (ob. 923 H.), a descendant of ^Abd al- 
Kadir Djill {Gazetteer of the Bahawalpur State.^ 
Lahore, 1908, p 166). 

The slab of stone with the footprmt of the 
Prophet, preserved in the Kadam Rasul Mosque 
at Gawr [q v ] is said to have been brought 
from Madina by “^AlS^ al-Din Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal 1494 — 1521 ; the fine mosque m which it 
rests was built by his son and successor, Nusrat 
Shah, in 1530 (J. II. Ravenshaw, Gaur Lon- 
don, 1878, p. 20) About fifty years later, Mir 
Abu Turab, who had been appointed by Akbar 
leader of the pilgrims’ caravan , brought back 
from Mecca, in 1579, a stone bearing the im- 
print of the right foot of the Prophet; that brought 
by Makhdum-i-2jahaniyan to Sultan Firliz Shah 
IS said to have represented the left foot. Akbar 
himself went out several miles from Agra to re- 
ceive the holy relic, and carried it on his shoulder 
for about a hundred paces, his example being af- 
terwards followed by his nobles and courtiers, 
who escorted the stone with great pomp and cere- 
mony to the city. In the following year, when 
Mir Aba Turab was returning to his home in 
Gudjarat he received permission from Akbar to 
take the footprint with him; he erected a build 
mg in Asawal, near Ahmadabad, as a shrine for 
this slab and for some hairs of the Piophet, 
which he had also brought from Mecca with him; 
after his death the footprint was placed over his 
tomb, which is still standing to the south of the 
city of Ahmadabad, but the footprint is no longer 
there, having been removed (it is said) to Kham- 
bay (Mir AbH Turab Vail, History of Gujarat.^ 
Calcutta, 1909, pp. 97-9). The footprint on the 
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grave of Saiyid Muhammad Ma^btll *Alam, who 
is buried in the precincts of the shrine of his an- 
cestor, Saiyid Muhammad Shah ^Alam, at Ba^uwa, 
to the south of Ahmadabad, is said to be a copy 
made from the stone in the Djami' Masdjid at 
Dihll (J. Burgess, The Muhammadan Architect 
ture of Ahmadabad^ London, 1905, ii. 20, $ 6 ). 
Similar copies on stone or on paper are sometimes 
found m the houses of private persons (G. A. 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Is/am^ Madras, 1863, p. 153). 

Closely connected with the veneration of the 
footprints of Muhammad, is that paid to represen- 
tations of his sandals. Copies of these are hung 
up in the houses of the pious, as a protection 
against the assaults of Satan, the evil eye, the 
depredations of robbers, etc. ; they ,aie also said 
to relieve the pangs of childbirth (al-KastalanI, 
al-Ma%vahtb al-laduniya^ Cairo, 1281 H., i. 337). 
Such representations are common in Algeria, Egypt, 
India and Syria. 

Bibliography', In addition to the works 
above quoted, see Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Mak^iarl, Path al-Mutcfali fl Ma 'dh al-Nfdl,^ 
(Ahlwardt, Verz , Arab, Hartdschr, Berl N^. 
2595); Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Khalaf, Mtf- 
djizat al-Anbiyd^ (tbtd,^ N®. 2553), l^jalil al-Dln 
al-SuyutI, Khadtm al-Na^l ai-diarlf (ibid,^ N®. 
9644), Shah Muhammad ^Umar, htisJif^ wa- 
Tawassul bi~Athar aU^lihin wa-Satyid al~Rusul 
(Dihll, 1319 H); Ren^ Basset, Les empreintes 
mervetlleuses (Revue des Traditions Populaires,^ 
vols. vii. — xxii , ; Goldziher, Mu h. Stud 
II 362 sq , , P. Anastase Mane de St. Eli, Le 
culte rendu par les Musulmatts aux sandales de 
Mahomet in Anthropos^ v. 363 — 6; R. Hart- 
mann, Al-Kadam bet Damaskus in Orientalist, 
Litei aturzeit,^ P* ^^ 5 — 

(T W, Arnold.) 

KADAR. The contradictory statements of the 
Kurban on free will and predestination show that 
Muhammad was an opportunist preacher and po- 
litician and not a systematic theologian. It has 
been demonstrated (Grimme, Einleitung in den 
Koran,^ vol. 11.) that his predestinarian position 
steadily haidened towards the close of his life, 
and the earliest conscious Muslim attitude on the 
subject seems to have been of an uncompromising 
fatalism. KDR was the root used most generally 
to expiess it (see, too, kada^) and appears to mean 
primarily “to measuie, estimate” and then “to 
assign specifically by measure” as though Allah 
“measured out” his decrees. On the early oppo- 
sition to this, which showed itself apparently be- 
fore A. D. 700 and under Christian influences, see 
kadarIya. In the course of the conflict two ex- 
treme views and two mediating views developed, 
the mediating views becoming those possible in 
orthodox Islam. All could appeal to Kur^anic texts 
and to traditions. The traditions are, of course, 
in great part shadows thrown back from the later 
controversies. They may be found in al-Bukharl, 
Kitdb aUKadar and also in part of the Kitab al- 
Tibb',^ see,* too, al-Ash‘arI, Kitab al-Ibana,^ Haidar- 
abad, p. 84 sqq, (BUb al-Riwayat fi H-Kadar), 
The Ejabriya [q. v.J were absolute predesti- 
narians^ man had no part at all in the actions 
which apparently proceeded from him. This be- 
came an heretical position in Islam. The other 
extreme, that man produced his own actions, wm 
that of the Kadarites who eventually merged in 
the Mu'tazihtes. At first they did not venture to 


use the word “create” (hhal^ — Allah alone was 
kkahk — of this producing, but employed suppos- 
edly safer terms, such as i^ad,^ iQittr'^,^ but 
eventually they came to speak of man “creating” 
his actions. The intermediate, orthodox, parties 
were the Ash^^arites and the Maturidites. Of these 
the Ash^arites had thought out their position most 
logically, while the Maturidites stated simply the 
evident facts m the case. The basis of the uphol- 
ders of free will seems to have been ethical; the 
justice (fadl) of Allah requires man’s freedom. 
But orthodox Islam in general cared little for that, 
although some, as al-TaftazanI and al-RazI, spend 
dialectic on the point. It maintained the Pauline 
parallel of the potter and the vessels ; Allah could 
do what he pleased with his own. The orthodox 
difficulty was rather man’s consciousness of free- 
dom. This the Matuildites met by admitting that 
man did possess “free choice actions” (a/^al ihhtiyd- 
riyd) for which he is rewarded or punished” (al- 
Nasafi, ^Akd^id,^ ed. witl^comment. of al-TaftSzani, 
Cairo 1321, p. 97). Man knows the difference 
between a voluntary grasping and an involuntary 
trembling, but the contradiction of this with the 
absoluteness of Allah’s creative power is left un- 
solved. Al-Ash^ari introduced the idea of [see 

kasb] “accepting for one’s self’ man accepts for 
himself the action of Allah and this accepting is 
man’s consciousness of free will. Apparently al- 
Ash'^ari meant that this consciousness was only 
another part of Allah’s creative action. Man is 
still an automaton although part of his machinery 
is that he believes himself free. Between the two 
wide scope was left even in orthodox Islam for 
discussion. The ultimate, scholastic, Ash%ntc state- 
ment, denying that man possesses any action at 
all — which must not, however, be taken for the 
only possible one in IslSm — will be conveni- 
ently found in al-P adSll’s , Kifayat al-^Awamm 
with al-Baidjuri’s commentary, and in Luciani, 
Frolegomenes theologiques de Senoussi, This atti- 
tude struck so deep that even al-GhazSlf , and 
that even at the end of the wonderful psycholo- 
gical analysis of the book of the Jhydf on “the 
marvels of the b^'art”, could quote -iMth appro- 
val the tradition. “These to Heaven and I care 
not, and these to Hell and I care not” (ed. with 
comm of al-Sayyid al-Murtad 5 , vii. 308), (cf. 
Macdonald, Religious Attitude in Islam,^ p. 301). 
Foi kadar among mystics see art. ‘Abd al-Razzak 
above. 

Bibliography von Kremer, Gesch, d, 
herrsch, Ideen des Islams,^ Leipzig 1868, p. 29 
sqq ; Houtsma, De Strijd over het Dogma,, etc., 
Leiden 1875, p. 42 sqq,'^ Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ 
p. 95 sqq , ; A. de VJieger, Kitab al-Kadr,, espe- 
cially for tiaditions, cf also Goldziher’s review 
in Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Gesell, Ivii. 
392 sqq,,, Krehl, Ober die koramsche Lehre von 
der Pradestinaiion ,, etc in Bericht uber die 
Vcrhandl der Kgl, Sachs, Gesellsch, der Wiss,^ 
zu Leipzig,, phil.-hist K 1 , xxii. (Leipzig 1870); 
Salisbury, Muhammadan Doctrine of Predesti- 
nation and Free Will,, youmal of the Am, Or, 
Soc ,, viii 152, Diet, of Techn^ Terms,, p. 1179 
sqq , ; al-RSzi in Mafdtlh,, Cairo 1 308, on Kur. 
liv., 49, vii. 571 sqq, (D. B. MaCDONALd.) 
kadarIya is given regularly as a descriptive 
or surname (lakab) of the Mu^^tazila, but it points 
back to a pre-MuHazilite time when the Muslims 
were beginning to ask theological questions and 
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when, the first apparently among these questioners, 
there were doublers of the harsh predestinarianism 
of Muhammad’s last period. The latei MuHazilites 
resented the name and held that it applied better 
to those who maintained Allah’s kadar of all things, 
good and bad, than to themselves who held that 
man has a ceitain power (kudrd) over his actions. 
This, the orthodox said, was because they wished 
to avoid the saying of the Prophet “The Kada- 
ntes aie the Madjus (Zoroastiians, Dualists) of 
this People”, which meant that they made man a 
thaltk al-af'dl^ “creator of actions”, thus giving 
Allah a partner in creating. But this saying was 
certainly later than the rise of the Kadarites and 
the name may well have been fiist invented and 
applied to themselves by those who claimed a 
kadar over their own actions Another saying 
ascribed to Muhammad in this connection is, 
“They are the opponents of Allah in kadar'\ 
i. e. they profess to have a rival kadar to that of 
Allah. Al-Taftazam (on al-Nasafi, p 96) has a 
pointed story of how a certain MadjQsI silenced 
(alzamd) ^Amr b. ^Ubaid on both these points 
The name uhich the Mu'tazilites pieferred for 
themselves in legaid to this doctrine was “the 
People of Justice” i^adl')^ Allah’s justice lequiied 
that man must be free if he were to be rewarded 
or punished 

Bibliography See that of kadar and add 
al-Idji, Mawakif^ Bulak 1266, p. 620, al-Shah- 
rastani, Milal^ i. 54 on margin of Mtlal of Ibn 
Hazm, Nallino, Sul nomc dt Qadanti in Kiv* 
degli Sludi orient^ vii. 461 sqq 

(D B. Macdonald.) 

KADHF (a ) is slander in a special sense If 
anyone accuses a respectable person {inuhsan) of 
incontinence, without being able to bring four 
witnesses to support him, he is liable by law to 
a definite punishment {Jiadd') of 80 lashes for 
kadhf The regulations on this subject m the 
law-books are based mainly on Kui^an xxiv 4 
In a case of kadhf^ all male and female persons 
are considered muhsan who have never been 
guilty of incontinence and who, in addition, aie 
believers, freemen, of age, and in possession of 
their mental faculties. The light to demand the 
punishment of the guilty one is in the view of 
most fakih’s a private light of the person slan- 
dered (i e a hakk adamt) so that the latter (01 
his heir) may also voluntarily refiain fiom exer- 
cising it. In the view of the Hanafi school, how'cvcr, 
the hadd punishment for kadhf is a right of 
of God (hakk AllaJi)^ and neither the person 
slandered noi his heir can avert this punishment 
from the guilty one. If a husband has accused 
his wife of unfaithfulness without being able to 
prove the charge in the prescribed manner, he 
can secure exemption from punishment by pro- 
nouncing the li^an formula [see li^^an] Punish- 
ment,- moreover, may not be inflicted on the father, 
mother or more distant ascendants of the insulted 
party, nor on minors and lunatics For a slave 
the punishment is only 40 lashes. 

Bibliography: The chapter on Hadd in 
the collections on Tradition and the AVM books , 
al-BadjOrf, Haihtya ^ala Shark Ibn Qastm al- 
Ghazzi^ 11. 241 sqq. (Blllak 1307); Sadr al- 
Shari^a al-fhSnl, Mul^ta^ar aU Wtkaya (Kazan 
1296), p 167 sq.\ al-Dimashkl, Rahmat al- 
Umma fi '*y}^tilaf al^ A' imma{)^v\^ 1300), p. 142 
$q.\ E. Sachau, Muhamnt. Recht nach Schafii- 


tischer Lehre.^ p. 810, 820 sqq.\ Th. W. Juyn- 

boll, Handb. des is lam, Gesetzes.^ p. 303 sq, 
(Th. W. JUYNBOLL.) 

KADI (a.) is the judge, who, according to the 
theory of Muslim law, has to decide all cases in- 
volving questions of civil and criminal law'. In 
practice, however, theie has been from quite an 
early period throughout the Muslim east a twofold 
method of administration of law, usually distin- 
guished one from the other, with a certain amount 
of correctness, as “religious” and “secular”. Only 
such questions as are popularly felt to be closely 
connected with religion (e. g. disputes on points 
of family law or inheritance, legal questions con- 
cerning pious foundations, etc.) are brought to be 
decided, in conformity to canon law, before the 
kadi, the “religious” judge; all othei questions, 
according to the popular view current in the 
east, come within the province of the secular 
authorities, and they as laymen usually decide 
them by other standards. 

The kadi must, according to the law, be a 
Muslim scholai of blameless \d&(^adl)^ thoroughly 
conversant with the prescriptions of the sacred 
law Originally the theory of most madhhab's 
even demanded that the kadi should be able to 
derive the laws to be applied in his verdicts in- 
dependently as a imidj[tahtd [see idjtihSd] from 
the sacred sources. Later, however, no one was 
any longer conside\cd qualified to give his owm 
interpretation of the law, the judges could only 
be mukallid's.^ who were tied down to the deci- 
sions of earlier authoritative scholai s. The kadi 
therefore in giving his decisions has to adhere 
strictly to the rules which he finds laid down in 
the fikh books of his madhhab 

The administration of justice is considered a 
leligious duty for the Muslim community. In each 
district the competent authority must appoint a 
suitable person as kadi If there is only one, who 
could be consideied legally qualified for the office 
of judge, he is bound to accept the office if ap- 
pointed and even bound to seek the office if the 
authorities should neglect to give it to him. 

The kadi has to conduct his court exactly in 
accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
law. He has to treat the parties, if they are both 
believers, as equals in every respect. If the de- 
fendant admits that the plaintiff is in the right, 
no further proof is necessary. If the defendant, 
on the othei hand, does not acknowledge any 
justification for the charge, the plaintiff must sup- 
port his assertions by proofs. The judgement of the 
kadi is decisive for the parties, there is no ap- 
peal from it. 

To secure the independance of the judge, the 
law forbids the kadi to take presents from people 
who are appearing in his court. He also should 
avoid engaging in trade , either personally or 
through the intermediary of persons known to be 
his agents, as people might then attempt to win 
him to their side by offering special advantages 
in business. 

In spite of these and many other regulations to 
secure as faultless an administration of justice as 
possible “the bad kSdi’s” have at all times given 
cause for complaint in Islam. Most judges were 
ignorant and corrupt. If upright men filled the 
office, they frequently found themselves forced to 
bend the law to suit the will of authority. In 
religious circles then there soon arose a strong 
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disinclination to fill the office of judge. Traditions 
were put into currency in which the Prophet was 
made to utter grave warnings against accepting 
the position of kadi. Pious fakih’s e. g. Abn Ha- 
nlfa [q, v.] declined to fill the office of judge. 

For many centuries past no Muslim judge has 
any longer come up to the original theoretical re- 
quirements of the law ; therefore any existing kadi 
IS regarded by Muslim scholars only as kadi 'l-da- 
rura^ i. e. as an emergency tadi, to whom one 
must go, in default of a better. 

On the history of the office of kadi and of the 
Ijiadi’s see. R. J. H. The Cadt^ the History 

of this Institution in Revue des jfltudes ethnogra- 
phiques et sociologiques^ 1. (1908), p 385 — 393; 
The History of the Epyptian Cadis as compiled 
by Abu Omar Muhammed al-Ktndt^ ed. by R J. 
H. Gottheil, New Yoik 1908 (with an intioduc- 
tion), cf. The Governors and fudges of Egypt 
of el-Ktndi^ ed. by R. Guest (Gibb Mem. xix.), 
1912, and also the important remarks on the 
office of kadi in Cordova by Ribera in the intro- 
duction to his edition of al-Khushani, Kitab al- 
Kudat bi-Kurtuba (Hist, de los fueces de Cordoba 
bar Aljoxani^ Madrid 1914, cf. Hadjdji l^alifa, 
11. 141, n®. 2279) 

The Prophet and the early Caliphs often decided 
disputes in person as judges, as did their governois 
and prefects in the vaiious piovinces Justice was 
always administered in Muslim lands to a great 
extent by local authorities, notably the police offi- 
cials, This was sometimes called Nazar fi 'l-Ma~ 
(al-MStwardi, ed. Enger, p 128 sqq , H F 
Amedioz, The Mazalim yuf'tsdtcUon tn the Ahkam 
Su/taniyya of Maw a ) di.^ fourn. Roy, As, Soc , 191 1, 
p. 635^^7, ; de Sacy, Chrest, Arabe\ 1. 132 sqq). 
Moreover ^Umar and ‘Utlini§n and their successois 
had appointed special officers as judges (kadi) 
These Radi’s, who al\\ays belonged to the fakih 
class, never obtained an independent position m 
Islam. They weie often dismissed — soon after 
their appointment — and always remained subject 
to the caprice of theiuler Cf, (or Autobio- 

graphic d'Ibn Khaldoun,^ transl. M. de Slane, Pans 
1844, p 103 — no (Journ Asiat,,^ 4^ Ser , 111 
328 sqq ). 

The kSdi’s had not only to decide cases but 
they had also to administer pious foundations 
{way\) and the estates of orphans, imbeciles and 
other persons. They had often to draw up conracts 
of marriage for women without male relations, etc 
The chief kadi in the capital was one of the high 
officials (al-MaljiizT, al-Khitat,^ Bulak 1270, 1. 403). 
In eastern countiies he was called kadi ' l-kudat ,^\Vi 
the western kadi H-dijamoI a (Viozy,^ Sup pi aux Diet, 
Arab.,^ ii. 363!^). In later times the kadi 'Naskar 
was also a high official (cf al-Kalkas]iandi, ^ubh 
al-A^sha,^ iv. 36, Autobtogr, d'^Ibn Khaldoun,^ 
p. 102, Journ, As.,^ 4th Ser., 111. 327, J v. Ham- 
mer, Des Osmamschen Reuhs Staatsverfassung,^ 11. 
378 sqq ). Some l^adi’s weie military leaders 
In the large cities, where numerous adherents 
of the different fikh schools lived together, a Vadi 
was appointed, if necessary, for each tnadhhab. For 
example, there were in later times four ^SdTs in 
Cairo (Quatiem^re, Hist, d, sultans mamlouks,^ 1. I, 
p. 98, Note; Autobtogr, dlJbn^Khaldoun.^ loc, ctl,). 
Bibliography', In addition to the chapter 
on the administration of law in the fikh books : 
al-IOiassaf, Adab al-Kadi (Cpd. 550 Warn., Cat, 
Cod, Or, Bibl, Lugd.-Bat,,^ iv. 106); D. S. Mar- 


goliouth, Omari's Instructions to the fCadt (Journ, 
Roy, Asiat. Soc, 1910, 1.307 — 326); al-MSwardl 
(ed. Enger), p. 107 sqq, (French transl. by E. Fag- 
nan, Algiers 1915, p. 131 x^^.),al-§hawk 5 nT,Wfl?/ 
al-Awtar (BUlalf: 1297), viii. 495 sqq ; al-Di- 
mashkl, Rahmat al-Umma fi '*khl^l^f alA^imma 
(Bulak 1300), p. 108 sqq,\ al-Sha^^rani, 
al-kubra (Cairo 1279), 11. 2I I ; Ibn Khaldun, 
al-Mukaddtma,^ ed. Quatrem^re (Not, et Extr,.^ 
xvi. 397 sqq, (ed. Cairo 1327, p. 245 
trad, par de Slane (Not, et Extr,^ xix. 448 
W)i C Snouck Huigronje, Mekka,^ 1. l%2 sqq, \ 
do , Anzeige von Sachau's Muhamm, Recht.^ in 
Zeitschr, d, Deutsch Morgenl Gesellsch , liu. 
(1899), p. 138, 154 sqq,,^ .^Mohatnmedamsm,^ 
New-Yoik 1916, p. no sqq , do, The Acheh- 
nese^ 1 94 sqq ; I. Goldziher, Muhamm, Studien.^ 
11. ^ ^ Kremer, Culturgesch, des 

Orients (Wien 1875), 1.415 — 419, H* F. Ame- 
droz, The Office of Kadi in the Ahkam Sul- 
taniyya of Maw ardi,^^^ Journ Roy, As Soc 
1910, p 761—796; vgl. 1909, p 1138—1146; 
Th W. Juynboll, Hanab. des tslamtschen Ge- 
setzes,^ p. 309 sqq , , E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht 
nach schafiitischer Lehre^ p. ix. — xi., 696 sqq ; 
E. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians,^ Chapt on Government; Ph, 
Vassel, fiber Mat okkantsche Processpt axts^ in 
Mitth d. Seminars fur orient, Sprachen^ *902, 
V. 2nd Sect., p. 170 sqq,,^ yi. 61 Ohsson,^ Tableau 
general de V empire ottoman n, (Pans 1790)7 
267- 283 , J V Hammer , Des osmamschen 
Retells Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung 
(Wien 1815), 11. 372 sqq, 

^Th. W Juynboll) 

al-KAdI al-FADIL, AbU 'AiI^Abd al-Rahim 
B. ‘^AlI b Muhammu) b al-Hasan ai -LakhmI 
al-BaisanI al-LVskat ANT, MUHYi (MuejTr) al-DIn, 
Saladin’s celebrated viziei, was born on 15 
Djumada 11. 529 (3 April 1135) at Askalan [q. v,] 
where his father, a native of Baisan, called al-Kadi 
al-Ashraf, filled the office of judge. In 543/4 
(1148 — 9) his father placed him in Diwan al- 
Inshal in Cairo as a learner By 548 (1153) he had 
entered the service of Ibn Hadid, kadi of Alexan- 
dria, as secretary As his elegant reports from 
theie attracted attention to him in Cairo, he 
was summoned thither as superintendent of the 
Diwan al-Dtatsh by al-'^Adil Ruzzik b. al-Salih 
Tala% the last representative of the viziei-family 
of the Banu Ruzzik. When the latter soon after- 
wards was overthrown by Shawai, prefect of Kus, 
al-Kadi al-Fadil became secretary to ^hawar’s son 
Kamil and after Shawar’s murder to Shirkiih, his 
successor in the office of vizier. In 563 (1167 — 8) 
he became deputy for Ibn al-Khallal, chief of the 
Diwan al-In^idf,^ under whom he had begun his 
official career and on the latter’s death on 23 
Djumada 11. 566 (March 4, 1171) was appointed 
his successor, Saladin having in the meanwhile 
taken over the vizierate When in the next year, 
on the death of the last FaUmid, Saladin himself 
assumed the rule in Egypt, al-KadI al-Fadil be- 
came his right hand man in cariying through the 
reforms necessary in the army and taxation. He 
then accompanied the Sultan on his campaigns in 
Syiia. He was in Egypt from 58510586(1189 — 
90) to control the financial administration and re- 
equip the army and navy. He then returned to 
Syria and remained with Saladin till the latter’s 
death on 27 §afar 589 (Maich 1193). When al- 
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Mfilik al-Afdal, who had taken over the govern- 
ment in Damascus, very soon jeopardised his 
authority by stupid measures, al-Kadi al-FSdil 
went to Egypt to al-Mahk al-'^Aziz. War soon 
afterwards broke out between the two brothers, 
but in 591 (1195) peace was made through the 
mediation of al-KadI al-Ffidil. He thereupon re- 
tired into private life. He died suddenly on 6 or 
7 Rabf 11 596 (26 or 27 Jan. 1200). Of the 
numerous state documents which al-KSdf al-Fadil 
composed during his activity in the Dlwan al- 
many examples are preserved in MSS and 
in Aba Shama. Helbig gives a complete list 
(p. 67 — 75). In addition there is his correspon- 
dence with Usama b. Munkidh concerning the 
latter’s Kttab al^-^Asd from the Kharlda of 'Imad al- 
Din in H. Derenbourg, Mel Orient 147 — 

52, Vte (TOusama^ French transl., p. 383 — 392. 
During his official career he also edited an official 
journal, Muta^addidat^ of which al-MakrizI gives 
many specimens in the Kh^t^t, These are not only 
notes on official letters and the answers to them 
but reports also on important happemngs in the 
kingdom or on gifts of honour granted by the Sultan. 
Bibliography'. Ibn l^allikSn, ed. Wustenfeld, 
N®. 384, 857, al-Subkl, TabakUt al-ShaJi^iya.^ iv. 
255, al-MakrizI, al-Khita^ (BulSk 1270), n 366 
; al-SuyOtT, Hum al-Muhadara (Cano 1299), 
i. 325; ‘^Alf Basha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadtda.^ 
vi. (Bulak 1305), 12, Htslortens Orientaux des 
Crotsades.^ 1, Introd , p. Ivi., Journ. 9th 

Sen, 111. 303, Wustenfeld, Geschtchischretbei 
N® 283; A H. Helbig, al-Qadi al-Fddil., dcr 
Weztr Saladins^ etne Btographte.^ Diss H eidelberg, 
Leipzig j 908. (C. Brockelmann) 

AL- IfSpI al-HARAWI. [See al-'abbadI.] 
?ApI ‘khAN FAKHR al-DIN, al-Hasan b. 
Man^Ur aIz-UzcjandI al-FarghXnI, w'as a HanafI 
Mufti and scholar who composed a large num- 
ber of esteemed juristic works and commentaries 
on Hanaft works In particular his collection of 
legal decisions (Fatawl Kadi iChan^ in 4 vols. 
lith. Calcutta 18355 subsidiary title al- 

Fatdwl al-Sira^tya.^ lith Lucknow' 1293 — 5, pr. 
Cairo 1282) has become widely know on account 
of Its convenience He died in Ramadan 592 (1196). 
Bibliography'. Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel 
{Abh d DMG ii. NO. 3), p. 1 6, NO 56, G. 
Flugel, Die Classen dcr hanejit Rechtsgelehrten.^ 
Abh. d. Kon. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss..^ viii. (i860), 
p 314; Muhammed ‘Abd al-Haiy al-LaknawI, 
al-FawJPtd al-bahiya fi Tatddjtm al~Hanaftya 
(Cairo 1324), p 64 Hadjdjl Khalifa, ed. 
Fliigel, Ind. No 2640, C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der Arab, Litt 1. 376; W Pertsch, Kat. der 
Aiab, Hss, in Gotha.^ N®. 999. 

(Th. W Juynboll.) 

j^ADlM. [See kidam.] 

al-]^AD1R, the Mighty, one of the most beau- 
tiful names of Allah; cf Ahmad b al-Husain al- 
Baiha^I, aRAsmd* wal-$t/St.^ Allahahad 1313, S. 15 ; 
Redhouse, The Most C omely Names,^ Journ, Roy, 
As, Soc.. 1880, S. 49. 

al-]^ADIR BI ’LLAH, Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
IshAk, ^Abbasid Caliph. After the deposition 
of al-Ta’i^, his cousin Abu ’l-^Abb 5 s Ahmad was 
proclaimed Caliph in Ramadan 381 (Nov. 991) 
with the name al-Kadir. The latter was a grandson 
of al-Muktadir; his mother was a slave. During 
his long reign he was entirely under the influence 
of the amirs ruling in Baghdad and only once did 


he give evidence of having a mind of his own. 
This was when the BOyid Bahtt^ al-Dawla [q. v.] 
wished to replace the Sunni chief i:adl by a 
Shrt but his plan was frustrated by the opposition 
of al-Kadir, whereupon the Shl'is were given a 
superior of their own under the title nakib “inten- 
dant”. For the rest, all heretics, notably the Mu^^tazi- 
lites, were treated with the greatest severity. In this 
period arose the dynasties of the Marwanids, the 
‘^Ukailids and the Mirdasids, and the Ghaznawid 
kingdom attained its greatest prosperity, while the 
internal disruption under the Buyids increased, and 
the Hamdanids and Samanids, which latter had 
long been a bulwark against the Turks, collapsed. 
Al-Kadir died in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 422 (Nov.-Dee. 
1031) at the age of over 80. He is also mentioned 
as the author of some theological treatises. 

Bib ho gr ap hy : Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Torn berg), 
ix., s. Index, Ibn al-Tiktalca, al-Fabhrl (ed. 
Derenbourg), p. 391 sq.'.^ Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar,^ 
111. 436 sqq..^ Hamdullah Mustawft-i Kazwini, 
Tcdrtkh-t Guzula (ed. Browne), i. 351 — 353 j 
Well, Gesch, d. Chalifen.^ 111. 44 — 73; v. Kre- 
mer, Gesch, d, herrschenden Ideen des Islams,^ 
S. 127 J7. ; Goldziher, Muh, Stud.y ii. 65 sq, 
(K. V. Zetterst^en.) 

IfADIRlYA, Order ((arlkaj of dervishes 
called after ^Abd al-Kadii al-I^ilfini [q. v.]. 

I. Origin. 'Abd al-Kadir (ob. 561 = 1166) 
was the principal of a school (viadrasa) of Han- 
balite Law and a ribtlt in Baghdad. His sermons 
(collected in aRFath al-Rabbani) were delivered 
sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other; both 
were notable institutions in the time of Ibn al- 
AthlL Yakut {Ir^d al-Arib.^ v. 274) records 
a bequest of books made to the former by a man 
who died in 572 (1176-7). Both appear to have 
come to an end at the sack of Baghdad in 656 
(1258), till when it is probable that their headship 
remained in the family of ‘^Abd al-Kadir, which 
was numerous and distinguished. In the Bah^at 
al-Asrar.^ where an accurate account of his de- 
scendants is given (pp. 1 13 — 1 1 7), it is stated that 
‘^Abd al-Kadir was succeeded in the madrasa by 
his son ^Abd al-Wahhab (552 — 593 = 1157 — 1196), 
who W'as followed by his son 'Abd al-Sal5m (ob. 
61 1 = 1214). Another son, 'Abd al-Razzak (528 — 
603 = 1 134 — 1206-7), was a notable ascetic. Several 
members of the family perished during the sack 
of Baghdad, when it would appear that both these 
institutions came to and end. 

A nb^l was at this time distinguished from a 
zdwtya.^ the former being a coenobiutn.^ the latter 
a place where an ascetic lived in solitude (al-Suh- 
rawardl, ^Awarif al~Mctartf.^ margin of the Ihy'^<^ 
Cairo 1306, 1. 217). In the time of Ibn Battuta 
zdwtya had come to be used in the former sense 
also, and his description of the religious exercises 
practised at the zdwiya (i. 71) would probably 
suit what went on at ‘Abd al-Kadir’s ribaf. The 
body of rules and doctrines which had his authority 
was sufficient to constitute a system {madhhab; 
Bah^a.^ p. loi), and by accepting the ^trka from 
the shRikb the murid signified that he subordinated 
his will to that of the former (al-SuhrawardI, i. 
192). A long list is given in the Bahc^a of men 
who attained various degrees of distinction who 
had received the hhirka from ^Abd al-K&dir, two 
of them at the age of seven and one at the age 
of one. These persons were said to “ascribe them- 
selves” (tnlasaba or intamn or even tasamma) to 
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^\bd al-Kadir, and could bestow the Mkirlka on 
others as from him; in doing so they would stip- 
ulate that the murtd was to regard ^Abd al-KSdir 
as his shaiWi and director after the Prophet. In a 
tiadition which is likely to be apocryphal (Bahdjia^ 
p. loi), dated 592 (1196), ^Abd al-Kadii declared 
that assumption of his ^irka was not absolutely 
necessary for entry into his Order, personal at- 
tachment to himself was sufficient. It would appear 
that duiing his lifetime several persons carried on 
propaganda in favour of his system , one ‘^All b 
al-Haddad obtained proselytes in Yemen, and one 
Muhammad al-Bat 5 ^hl, resident in Baalbek, did 
likewise in Syria; one Taki al-Dln Muhammad al- 
YUnlni, also of Baalbek, was another propagandist, 
and one Muhammad b. ‘^Abd al-Samad m Egypt 
“ascribed himself to ‘’Abd al-Ksdir and m tieading 
the Path relied on him after God and His Apostle” 
(Bah^a^ pp 109, no). Since all who ascribed 
themselves to him were promised Paiadise, the 
Older IS likely to have been popular; and even 
in recent times missionaiies in Africa appear to 
have little difficulty in obtaining fresh adherents 
to it (cf O. Lenz, Timbuktu^ 11 33). 

That ^Abd al-Kadir’s sons had some share in 
spreading it is likely, though Ibn Taimiya (ob. 
728 = 1328) mentions that he had associated 
with one of Ins descendants who was an ordinary 
Muslim and not a member of it, and so did not 
agiee with those who held fanatical views about 
him (Bughvat al-Mtirtad^ p 124) The Bahd^a 
however does not bear out Le Chateliei’s asseition 
{Confriries Musultnanes du Hedjaz^ p 35) that 
in ^Abd al-Kadir’s life-time some of his sons had 
been pieaching his doctime in Moiocco, Egypt, 
Aiabia, Turkestan and India It says much of ^Abd 
al-Razzak, but nothing of the “mosque now in 
nuns, whose seven gilded domes have often served 
as the subject of description by Aiabic historians”, 
w'hich this son is supposed to have built Indeed 
this mosque appears to be later than Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (740 = 1339-40), the fiist author later 
than the Bah^a^ who mentions ^Abd al-Kadii’s 
tomb {Nuzhdt al-Kulub^ transl. Le Stiange, p 42). 
Noi does it confiim the statement that this 'Abd 
al-Razzak introduced the use of music in the ritual^ 
and indeed the employment of this was earlier 
than ‘^Abd al-Kadir’s time, and is discussed by al- 
Suhrawardl (11 116) without allusion to 'Abd al- 

Razzak. E Mercier (Jlistotre de VAfrtque Septen- 
trtonale^ 111. 14) asserts that the Ordei of KSdirlya 
existed in Berbery in the xii^h century A. D., and 
was closely connected with the Fatimides (whose 
rule terminated 567 = ii7i)-» but he gives no 
authority foi these statements. 

Al-Suhrawardi holds that the exercises of each 
murid should be determined by his shaikh in ac- 
cordance with his individual needs, whence it is 
unlikely that 'Abd al-Kadir instituted any rigid 
system of dhtkr^ wird and hizb^ and indeed those 
in use among different KSdiii communities differ 
(Rinn, Marabouts et Khouafi^ p. 183 sqq,) The 
initiation ceremonies given on Turkish authority 
by J. P. Brown (^The Dervishes^ p. 98) are quite 
different from those furnished by Rinn on North 
African authority. In one of these lattei there is 
a tendency to set 'All above Muhammad and to 
insist on the importance of Hasan and Husain, 
which cannot well represent the view's of the 
Hanbalite 'Abd al-KSdir. Th^ wird of 'Abd al- 
Kfidir in al-FuyTi 4 at al-Rabbanlya is given on the 
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authority of one 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
'Adjaml, who lived 185 years (536 — 73 i)» and 
may be regarded as mythical. 

2 Development. Kadirism seems from an 
early period to have developed on different lines 
according as 'Abd al-Kadir was regarded as the 
founder of a system involving rites and practices, 
or as a worker of miracles. In the latter direction 
It meant the deification of 'Abd al-Kadir, the ex- 
tremists holding that he was Lord of Creation after 
God, absolutely, whereas the more moderate supposed 
that he was so only in his own age (Bu ^hy at aB 
Murtad^ / c) The latter was the view of Ibn 'Arab!, 
who takes him as an example of ^hkdlifc^ who showed 
himself and practised sovereignty {ta^arruf , al-Fu- 
iuhat al-Makkiya^ 11 407), such a ^alifa in his 
system is independent of the revelation to Muham- 
mad (Fusus al-I/tkam^ § *6) But there was also 
a theory that 'Abd al-Kadir practised in his grave 
all the activities (tasarrt^) of the living (Ibn al- 
Wardi [ob. 749], Td'rilcn^ 11 70), and Ibn Taimiya 
( at- Dj awab al-Sahih^ i 323) mentions him among 
saints who in his time still appeared to people, 
being m reality impersonated by demons In the 
initiation ceremonies recorded by J P Brown, /. c , 
the candidate for admission to the Order sees 
'Abd al-Kadir m dreams, m one case so often 
and so cleaily that without having seen 'Abd al- 
Kadir’s portrait he could recognize him among a 
thousand The form of Kadinsm which means the 
worship of 'A])d al-Kadir seems to prevail in 
North Africa, where it is called I^ilalism (for 
Djilaniani), and whole communities are called l^i- 
lala Their system has been described as the ap- 
plication of Sufic mysticism to beliefs that are 
certainly pie-Islamic, and the materialization of 
that mysticism under the form of a cult of hidden 
subterranean powers (E. Michaux-Bellaire in Ar- 
chives Marocaines^ xx. 235) Here the word kkalwa 
is used for a heap of stones where women attach 
rags to reeds planted between the stones and 
where they burn benzoin and styrax in postsherds 
(ybid,^ xvii 60) Such kh.alwa\ are to be found 
in all the Arab villages. Similarly “in the province 
of Oran on all the roads and on the summits of 
the chief mountains qubbah are to be found in the 
name of 'Abd al-Kadir Jilali“ (E. de Neveu, 
Ordres Rehgieux chez les Musulmans d'Algerte^ 
p 30). The society of the Genawah or Negroes 
of Guinea has placed itself entirely under the pro- 
tection of Mawlay 'Abd al-KSdir with all his array 
of male and female demons, wherein M. Michaux- 
Bellaire finds traces of the powers which, according 
to the Kurban (and even earlier authorities) be- 
longed to Solomon. The cult of 'Abd al-Kadir is 
most ardently practised by the women in the Khlot 
and Tlik, who come to the khahua for every sort 
of object, and to satisfy their loves and hates in 
all the acts of their existence. The men on the 
other hand chiefly go to the ^alwa when they 
are ill {Ai ch, Maroc,^ vi 329). 

That this development is inconsistent with Is- 
lamic orthodoxy is evident, and it is attacked by 
such authorities as Ibn Taimiya and IbrShlm al- 
Shatibl (/'/jf5/7i, 1. 348 sqq,). The system to which 
the name KSdirlya is more ordinarily applied dif- 
fers from other orders mainly in ritual, although, 
through ciicumstances connected with its origin, 
“it has not that homogeneity of statutes which is 
to be found m other congregations, which seem 
1 to form small exclusive churches outside which 
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there is no salvation** (Rinn, p. i86). Though the | 
founder was a Hanbalite, membership is by no 
means confined to that school, and the Order is 
theoretically both tolerant and charitable. 

3. Geographical Distribution. Since 
historical and geographical works rarely distinguish 
between the different turuk in their accounts of 
religious buildings, little can be said with cer- 
tainty of the date at which the first Kadirl zawiya 
or iiankah was established in any country save 
'IraV The Order is said to have been introduced 
into Fez by the posterity of two of ' Abd al-Kadiris 
sons, Ibrahim (ob. 592 = 1196 in Wasit) and 
^Abd al-^Aziz (who died in Djiyal, a village of 
Sindjar)5 they had migrated to Spain and shortly 
before the fall of Granada (897 = 1492) their 
descendants fled to Morocco. The full genealogy 
of the ^uraf^^ Djilala of Fez is given m Arch 
Maroc.^ iii. 106 — 114, on the authority of a/- 
Durr al-Sanl of Ibn al-Tayyib al-Kadirl (1090 = 
1679), who claims to have used a series of 
authentic documents. The Ihahva of ^Abd al-Kadir 
in Fez in mentioned as early as 1104=1692/3 

XI 319). The order was introduced into 
Asia Minor and Constantinople by Isma^^il RumI, 
founder of the kkankah known as the Kadirlkhanah 
at the Top-khanah This personage (ob. 1041 = 
1631), who IS called Fir (hani^ “.^'econd Shaikh“, 
IS said to have founded some 40 iektyeh in these 
regions (^Qamus A Kadirl nba/ in Mec- 

cah IS mentioned by Salih b Mahdi in al-^Alam 
al-Shamikh^ p 381, about 1 180 (1669/70), but the 
assertion that a branch was established there 
during the lifetime of ^Abd al-Kadir (Le Chatelier, 
0, r., p. 44) is not improbable, since Meccah has 
a natural attraction for the Sufis In the A^in-t- 
Akbari (about 1600, transl Jarrett, 111, 357) the 
Kadiriya Order is mentioned as one that is highly 
respected but is not included among those recog- 
nized in India, nor does there appear to be any 
allusion to it in the list of Indian Sufis in the 
Ma^afhtr-t Kir am (1752), though some other Or- 
ders are noticed, and ^Abd al-Kadir himself is 
mentioned Vet see ^ 5 fl Khan, Muntahhab a/- 
Lubab^ 11. 604 and art. INDIA, p 489 

Some statistics (to be received with caution) of 
the Kadirlb and their zawtya's are given by De- 
pont et Coppolani {Confrertes Keltgieuses Musul- 
manes^ pp. 301 — 318). Much of its development 
IS admittedly lecent, and may be due to the fame 
won by the namesake of *Abd al-K 5 dir who for 
so many years resisted the French occupation of 
North Africa [see i 43 sq."] It is doubtle^^s repre- 
sented in all Islamic countries, though it would 
appear that certain derived turuk enjoy greater 
popularity in many places. Thus the Kadirism of 
Touba in Guinea, which has become a distinct 
sign whereby the Diakanke tribe can be recog- 
nized, is derived through the Sidia from the Ka- 
dinsm of the Kounta of Timbuctu (P Marty in 
Revue du Monde Musulman^ xxxvi. 183) These 
Kounta however form a fihale of the Kadiriya, 
and some of them prefer to call themselves Sha- 
dhiliya {ibtd.^ xxxi. 414). 

4. Organization. The KSdiri community 
acknowledges nominal allegiance to the keeper 
of ^Abd al-Kadir’s tomb in Baghdad, and the 
deeds of investilure published by Rinn, p. 179, 
and m the Revue du Monde Musulman^ 11. 513 
and IX. 290, arc from this source. It would seem 
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sonage is chiefly recognized in Mesopotamia and 
India. The latter peiiodically send gifts which 
form the mam source of the revenues of his esta- 
blishment; the members of this family find it 
woith while to learn Urdu. The Meccan zaiviyd's 
are subject to the SiatH aUTuruk^ who has the 
right to nominate their mukaddam. The Egyptian 
branch is under the control of the Sayyid al-BakrI, 
who is also Shaikh aUluruk'^ ^Ali Pasha Mubarak 
(ill. 129, see also P. Kahle in Der Islam^vi, 154) 
leckons the ordei as one of the four which go 
back to a kutb^ but asserts that it has neither 
furu^ nor buyut. In Africa, according to Rinn, 
each mukaddam names his successor; in the event 
of one dying without having nominated, an elec- 
tion IS made by the tkkwan at a hadra. The 
approval of the head of the order in Baghdad is 
then solicited, and has never been refused. The 
organization of the Order m Noith Afiica is de- 
scribed somewhat fully by Rinn, Depont et Cop- 
polani, in the works cited. The system appears to 
be in geneial congregational, 1. e. the %awtycC% 
are independent, and the relation between them 
and the central institution in Baghdad is very 
loose The principle whereby the headship of a 
zawiya is hereditary is geneially recognized 

5 Symbols and Rites The sign of the 
Turkish Kadirls is said to be a lose which is 
green, having been adopted by Isma^il Rumi. The 
candidate foi admission to the Ordei after a year 
brings an ^arakiya or small felt cap, to which if 
the candidate be accepted the Shaikh attaches a 
rose of 18 sections, with bolomon’s Seal m the 
centre This cap is called by them tad;. The sym- 
bolism of this IS explained by J. P Brown, The Det - 
vishes^ p 98 sqq, (copied by Wilberforce Clarke, 
transl of ^Aivarif at-Ma^arif,, p I 59 ^ the Urdu 
translation Kadkf Asrar at-Mashayikh adds nothing 
to Brown’s information). According to him, they 
piefer the colour green, though they allow others; 
in Lane’s time the turbans and banners of the 
Kadiiis in Egypt weie white, most members ot 
the Order weie fishermen, and they in religious 
processions carried upon poles nets of various 
colours (Modern Egyptians^ 306). In India 

there are festivities in honour of 'Abd al-Kadir 
on II Rabi' II, and pilgrimages are made in many 
places in Algeiia and Morocco to the zawtya\ 
and shrines of the saint (Rinn, p. 177). The 
Mawsitn of the Djilala at Sal6 is described at 
length by L Mercier m Arch Maroc,^ viii. 137 — 
139, it commences the seventh day of the Mtdud 
(Mawlid),^ 1 e the Feast of the Piophet’s Birth- 
day, and lasts four days 17 — 20 RabP I. Sheep 
and oxen are piesented to the descendants of ^Abd 
al-Kadir. M Michaux-Bellaire distinguishes in Mo- 
rocco between the ceremonies of the Kadiriya, who 
recite the hizb,^ and the Djilala, who recite the 
dhtkr to the accompaniment of instruments; and 
again between the Djilala of the country, whose 
instruments are the bender (a sort of big tam- 
bourine without bells) and ^awada,^ and those of 
the town, whose instiuments are the (eblla,^ (abal 
and ghai^a (Arch Maroc , vi. 330 and xvii. 60). 
A description of the ha^rai aUmalluk,^ a perform- 
ance executed with these last mstiuments, which 
leads to ecstasy, is given by him in the first pas- 
sage cited. He further records some special cere- 
monies connected with the Awlad Khalifa in the 
Gharb (tbtd,,^ xx. 287). All the Hilali of the Gha rb 
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Pj Tlala the presence of at least one JChallft is 
necessary for the direction of ceremonies, and when 
no actual Khalift is present, some one there takes 
the name in order to perform the priestly duty. 
The origin of the name Awlad Khalifa is obscure 
(p. 284); It may be noticed that the Bah^a 
mentions one Khalifa b. MQsa al-NahrmalikI as 
having played a leading part in the propagation 
of ^Abd al-Kadir’s system. ‘‘The hadra of the 
Djilala of the country contains neither the hizb 
nor the dMkr instituted by the Shaikh, but a 
plain dhtkr of improvised words m the ceremonial 
rhythm of the banadtr (plur. of bender). These 
improvisations always terminate with the words 
“Thus spake MawlSy 'Abd al-Kadii” or “O Maw- 
l5y ^Abd al-Kadir!”” (Michaux-Bellaire , p. 288). 

Various collections of rituals supposed to have 
been recommended by ^Abd al-Kadii have been 
published in Egypt, Turkey and India In aUFu- 
yudat al-Rabbantya he who is about to enter upon 
khalwa (retreat) is advised to fast in the day and 
keep vigil at night. The khalwa lasts foity days. 
“If a figure reveal itself to him saying “I am 
God”, he should say “nay rather thou ait in God”, 
and if it be for probation, it will vanish j but if 
it lemain, then it will be a genuine revelation 
(ta^altiy'' (Dihli 1330, p. 60). Reduction of food 
during the 40 days should be gradual till for the 
last three fasting is complete. At the end he 
returns by degiees to his foimer diet. 

Some piactices peculiai to the JDjilala of Tangier 
are recorded by G. Salmon (Arch, Mar oc 108) 

Those who make vows to "^Abd al-Kadir aie m 
the habit of depositing in the zawtya white cocks, 
which are called muharrar (Suia 111 31), they 
do not kill them, but leave them free to rove 
about the zawtya,^ wheie however they do not 
long survive, the Sharif who lives hard by takes 
them for his food. The four daughteis of a de- 
ceased 5harif continued to live on the revenues of 
the zawtya and carry away the muharrar fowls j 
The mukaddam at this zawtya was the Sharif, 
who conducted the ceremonies at which the Kurban 
IS repeated without the htzb of '’Abd al-Kadir being 
pionounced, and where dances similar to those of 
the Tsawls [q. v.] are performed. Circumcisions are 
performed at the zawtya on the first day of the 
mawltd. A nightly meeting called laila is held 
on the eve of this day, at which the hizb of 
‘^Abd al-Kadir is recited. At El-Qsar, where there 
are also some local practices, all the potters belong 
to the Djilala, among whom the richer members 
of the community are to be found itbid,,^ 11. 163) 
The first time that the Kadiils appear to have 
played a political part was during the French 
conquest of Algeria, when the chief of the Kadi- 
riya Muhyi ’1-Din, having been offered the leader- 
ship in the war against the infidel, peimitted his 
son ^Abd al-Kadir to accept it. This person was 
able to utilize the leligious organization of his 
order in order to establish the sovereignty which 
the French had accoided him, and when his so- 
vereignty was threatened could fall back on his 
rank as mukaddam of his order to win fresh recruits 
(H. GaiTot, Histotre generale de VAlgene,^ Algiers 
1910, p. 800, 863 etc.). Since the fall and exile of 
this personage it would appear that the Kadirls in 
Africa have lent their support to the French go- 
vernment. “In 1879 when there was a local in- 
surrection in Aur^s the shaikh t)f the Kadirlya of 
MenS^a, Si Muhammad b. ^AbbSs, displayed unim- 


peachable loyalty [s. art. awrXs, i. 523^]; and 
the same order helped the French government to 
extend their influence in the Sahara at Wargla 
and El-Wad Their A^V/5, Si Muhammad b. Tay- 
yib, fell on the French side at the battle of Char- 
oum, March 2, 1901.” (Israel Hamet, Les Muse/- 
mans Frangais du Nord de PAfrique.^ Pans 1906, 
p. 276) — In the Ottoman revolution of 1908 it 
is said that their sympathies were with the revo- 
lutionists, but that for fear of being outdone in 
religious zeal by the rival Rifa*i order they joined 
in Baghdad in the “pogrom“ against the Jews (L. 
Massignon in Revue du Monde Mu 5 ulman,^s\. ifii). 

Bib ho grap hy Oriental editions cited: 
^Ali b Yusuf al-Shattanawfi, Bahdjai al-Asrar.^ 
Cairo (Maimaniya Press), 1304; al-Fath al-Rab- 
bant,^ Cairo (Dhat al-TahrIr Press), 1302; Salih 
b. Mahdi, al-Alam al-Shamikh ft Ithar al-Hakk 
^ala 'l-Ab^ waUMasJiatkh^ Cairo (Manar Press), 
1328, Kaskf Asrar a^MasKd^tkh,^ Lucknow, 
1881, Khafi Khan, Muntakhab al-Lubab,^ Bibl 
Ind., 1869 — 74 , Bughyat al-Muriad,^ Cairo (Kur- 
distaii_ Press) 1329 (D. S. Margoliouth ) 

al-KADISIYA, the name of several places in 
the ‘^Irak and in Mesopotamia 

I. A town in the Trak,on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, 8 miles S. E. of Samarra. 
With the latter it seems to have been closely 
connected in its period of prosperity. We do not 
know what special pait al-KadisIya played at that 
time. Perhaps, as Herzfeld, (of p. 107) sug 
gests, it is really identical with the town of al- 
Katul ^\hlch Ilaiun al-RashId or the Caliph al- 
Mu^tasim began to build before the foundation of 
Samaria Yakut and other Arab geogiaphers men- 
tion the glassworks of al-Kadisiya. In the middle 
ages the important Dudjail canal left the Tigris 
opposite the town. The ruins of al-K5disiya he 
in Lat 34*^ 5' N , between the two still existing 
out of the foimer thiee Tigris canals, called al- 
Katul, they are a short quaiter of an hour distant 
from the bank of the Tigris The old mame has 
survived and is now popularly pronounced DjS- 
disiya (occasionally corrupted to Djaslya and Dja- 
lisTya) We owe full accounts of these rums par- 
ticularly to Ross and Jones, E. Herzfeld also has 
recently investigated the ruins Jones gives a plan 
of the rums of the town, which Herzfeld says is 
entirely correct. 

The enclosing walls which measure about 6000 
paces foim a regular octagon. They are flanked by 
towers at the coiners and defended by 16 bastions 
at intervals. They w'ere built of bricks which 
in technique, plan and pieservation resemble the 
castra of Snmarr5. According to all cnteiia, these 
rums belong — in Herzfeld’s opinion — to the 
'Abbasid period, not to an older one Ten minutes 
from al-Kadisiya, just on the river bank, are also 
mounds of rums, called al-Sanam. They mark the 
site of a mediaeval or ancient town, half of which 
has alieady been washed by the Tigiis. On a re- 
markable find of statues made here, see Cl Rich, 
Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan,^ 1836, li 
1 52 Al-§anam perhaps was within the area of al- 
Kadisiya and is to be regarded as its port. 

B tb liogr ap hy Yakut, Mu^d;am (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), iv. 9, 13 ; C. Ritter, Erdkunde,^ x. 228 — 
9, Lynch in the Joutn, of Roy, Geogr, Soc,^ 
xviii. (1848), p 5, H Kiepeit, in Zeitschr, 
der Gesellsch, f, Erdkunde (Berlin), 1883, p 25, 
27; M. Fhr. v. Oppenheim, Vom Mxttelmeer 
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zum per sischen Golf {BtrWn 1900), ii. 229; M. 
Streck, Babylomen nach den arab. Geographen 
(Leiden 1900 sq.\ 1. 33, 223 — 4, E. Herzfeld 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol Retse an Euphrat- 
und Ttgrtsgebtet^ 1. (1911), p 105 — 7 (where 
the references to Rich, Ross, Jones are given) 
2. A town in t he ‘Irak, SSW. fiom Kufa, a 
station on the pilgrim road from Baghdad to 
Mecca According to the itineraries of the Arab 
geographers, it was 15 Arab (== Roman) miles 
from Kufa. Al-K 5 dislya was situated in the western 
part of the Taff^ that steppe region using above 
the Babylonian cultivated country {al-Rtf') and 
characterised by springs (e g that of al-‘Udbaib), 
which forms the transition to the high plateau 
of the Arabian desert. This Taff in the Sasanian 
period was protected by a series of watch-houses 
\maslaha'^ and a great wall and ditch (j^anda^ 
from the raids of Arab tribes. The last vil- 
lage of the just before entering the desert, 

was al-‘Udhaib, also a station on the Baghdad- 
Mecca road already mentioned. The distance 
between it and al-Kadisiya, with which it was 
connected by two walls was 6 (according to an- 
other source, 4) Arab miles. On the geographical 
conception of the Taff cf Y 5 kut, cp ctt , 111 539 
and Seybold in Orient Lit Zettung^yx (1903), 
col 241 — 4 The breadth of the 'Irak is usually 
measured by the Arab geographers by a line 
which runs from Hulwan in the noitheast to al- 
KSdisiya (or al-‘Udbaib) in the southwest, cf 
Streck, op at , 1 2, 5 

The exact location of al-KadisIya was unknown 
until quite recently. An attempt had been made, 
to identify it with the early Muhammadan ruins of 
al-Ukhaidir (25 miles SSW of Kufa) — for 
example by Ritter, op ctt.^ xi 956, Loftus, Tra- 
vels m Chaldaea and Susiana (London 1857), 
p 64 note, and Justi m the Grundnss der Iran. 
Phtl,.^ 11 546 This identification, however, is to be 
definitely rejected as erroneous Besides, Kilter, 

«/ , X. 186 places al-Kadisiya much too far north, 
while the locations of al-Kadisiya and al-'Udhaib 
given by Wagner {Nachr d Gott Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss , 1902, p 257 — 9) are fairly correct A. 
Musil, on his journey of exploration m 1912, was 
the first to rediscover the real site of al-Kadisiya, 
cf. his report in the Anzeiger der phil -hist Kl. 
der Wien. Akad. der Wtss.^ 191 3 ^ 1 (12 

of the reprint) Musil there remarks that the 
spring al-'Odeyb rises in the valley of ofMseyiii, 
“on the left bank of that valley, on the edge 
of a swampy hdr we were shown the ruins 
of al- 2 adsijje or Dar al-KazI (= Kadisiya)” 
According to the map which Musil appends to 
his essay in the Wiener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde 
des Morgenl..^ xxix. (1916), p 461, the ruins men- 
tioned are situated in 3 1^45' N Lat. and 44^8' 
E Long. (Greenwich) directly south of Nadjaf and 
19 miles from Kufa. 

The locality of Kaides which Beauchamp in his 
excursion to the ruins of Babylon in 1760 heard 
of as the find-spot of a statue some considerable 
distance away (see the reprint of his account of 
his journey in the Revue d'Assyrio/ogie., x. 190) 
is perhaps also identical with the remains of al- 
Kadislya discovered by Musil Kaides is probably 
= Kidis, the shorter form of the name, which is 
occasionally found alongside of Kadisiya, as for 
example in an old Arab poet (see al-Bakif, ed 
Wiistenfeld, p. 226), in aKfabari, etc. Firdawsi 


writes KSdisI and Kadisiya. In the neighbourhood 
of al-Kadisiya there was a village called al-Kudais, 
“little Kadis”. The poets give the whole district 
round al-Kadislya the collective name al-KawHdis. 

The Arab geographers of the iv^h (xth) century 
(al-Istakhrl, Ibn Haw(^al, al-Mu^addasI) describe 
al-Kfidisiya as a small town with two gates and a 
mud fortress, in the midst of cultivated fields and 
groves of date-palms , watered by a canal led 
from the Euphrates, the last running water in the 
^Iralc In ancient times the inner arm of the Pei- 
sian Gulf seems to have stretched up to the region 
of al-Kadisiya. The mam arm of the Euphrates 
once flowed, as al-Mas‘udi notes (Muru^ al-^ahab.^ 
ed. Pans, 1. 215), towaids al-Hira, where its an- 
cient bed was still visible and was called al-^Atik 
“the old (river)” It took its course between al- 
Kadisiya in the noith-east and al-‘Udhaib in the 
southwest , at al-Kadisiya there was a bridge across 
It called j^isr al-‘Atik or Djisr al-KadisIya. 

In the Sasanian peiiod al-Kadisiya played a 
prominent part as an important frontier town of 
the Persian empire It was not till the Muham- 
madan period that the town became very famous 
on account of the decisive battle fought in its 
vicinity, with which the Arab opened their second 
campaign against the lands of the Euphrates and 
1 igris in the most successful fashion The Muslim 
aimy was under the command of Sa‘d b. Abl 
Wak^as, while the Persian troops were led by the 
imperial commander-in-chief Rustam Statements 
differ very considerably regarding the numbers on 
each side, the number given for the Arabs varies 
from 6 000 to 38 000 and that for the Persians 
30000 to 120000 men The latter were undoub- 
tedly superior to the Muslims in strength The 
estimate of an almost contemporary Armenian 
historian may be fairly neai the truth when it 
puts the Persians at 80000 men and the Arabs 
at 9 — 10000, besides the Syrian reinforcements of 
6000 men who ai rived in the last stage of the 
fight 

It was only after the two sides had stood watch- 
ing each other for weeks that they joined battle. 
The battle lasted three (or four) days These days 
m the specifically Tral^ tradition have special 
names, which are probably to be explained as 
place-names. In spite of all the heroic courage 
of the Arabs, the balance would finally have turned 
in favoui of the Persians, if at the critical moment 
of the decision the troops hurried from Syria had 
not arrived in time. Iheir rapid and vigoious 
intervention decided the victory of the Arab arms 
It was, however, not a cheap victory for the Mus- 
lims, as about a third of their whole force perished. 
About the doubtless very heavy Persian losses the 
accounts are contradictory. The Persian commander 
in chief Rustam was captured and killed in the 
heat of battle. Very considerable booty was taken 
by the victors. The most important trophy was 
the Persian impeiial standard said to date fiom 
the early Iranian period (on it see Sarre in 
A 7 w, 111. 358 sq.\ Diraf&h-i KSwfyan, which was 
cut in pieces and distributed. In the fighting with 
the retreating Persians the Arabs also captured 
the celebrated treasure of Nakhardjan (properly 
Nakhwgrgan) which consisted of valuable orna- 
ments for women ; cf. on it Noldeke in the Zeitsch . 
d, Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ xxxiii. 523 — 4. 

The glorious day of al-Kadisi)a, which made the 
Arabs masters of the ‘lra|^ west of the Tigris, is 
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one of the most celebrated events in the great 
period of the Muslim conquests. It laid the foun- 
dations for the supremacy of the religion of Mu- 
hammad in the nearer east. Of course tradition 
has woven many legends round the victory 5 it 
is frequently mentioned in the older Arab poetry. 

The date of the battle is very uncertain. The 
statements in the diffeient sources vary from the 
yeais 14 to 16(635 — 637). One thing is certain that 
the battle was fought in the spring and that Basra 
was founded aftei it Wellhausen {pp, cit.^ vi. 72) 
decides for 15 (636), while Caetani piefers 16 
(637) (i?/. r//,p. 629— 633), see also Justi, Gtundr. 
dcr If an. Phtl 11 546. 

The Armenian historians call the battle after 
Hira (Armen. Heithican), see the account by Se- 
beos in Hubschmann, Zur Geschtchte Armentens 
vnd der ersten Krtege der Araber (Leipzig 1875), 
p 14 and Caetani, op. cit p. 685). 

Bibliography. Bibliotheca Geogr Arabic. 
(cd. de Goeje), passim, Yakut, Mu^djarn (ed 
Wustenfeld), 1. 21 1, 321, 111 626,717,^.7—9, 
al-Kazwini, Kosmogi aphte (cd Wustenfeld), 11 
159, Ibn Battuta (ed Pans), 1. 413 — 4, al-Ba- 
ladhuri, FutUh al-Buldan (cd. de Goeje), p 255 
sq , al-Tabarl, Annales (ed Leiden), 1 2285 — 
2364 (Brunnow- Fischer, Chresiomathie aus 
Frosaschriftstellern gives an extract from al- 
Tabari, Berlin 1913, p. 77— 98), Tabari, Persian I 
version of BalWi, transl by von Zotenberg I 
(Pans 1867 sq\ 111 388 — 400, al-Mas‘^udi, Mn- 
rudj al‘Dhakab (ed. Pans), iv. 207 — 25, Ibn 
al-Athii, Chromcon (ed. Tornberg), 11 346 — 
377 5 Abu Annales muslemtci (^Qd.Keiske- 

Adler), 1. 435. On Persian, Syiian and Armenian 
sources s Caetani, op. at 111 681 — 7 — Ritter, 
Erdkunde., x 186, G I e Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), 
p. 7 ^^ Weil, Cesth dei Caliphen.^ 1. 6i, 66 — 
72, Spiegel, E.fdn. Altcrthiimskimdey 111. (Leip- 
zig, 1878), p 539 A Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendlandc.^ \ (1885), p. 237 — 
40, Noldeke, Aufsatze zur pers Geschtchte 
(Leipzig, 1887), p. 132 j Justi, Gfundr der 
Iran Philologie.^ 11 546, Wellhausen, Skizzen 

und Vorarbeiten^ vi. (1899), p 68—83, Streck, 
Babylofiten nach den arab Geographen 1 (Lei- 
den 1900), p. 2, 5, ii; Caetani, Annali delP 
Isldm.^ 111. 629 — 713. 

In addition to the two towns mentioned above, 
Yakut knows three other places c died Kadisiya, 
namely two villages in the distuct of al-Mawsil, 
on the Nahr al-Kh 5 zir between al-Mawsil and Ir- 
bil, and a third near Djazira b. ^Omar in Meso- 
potamia, see Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, 

P* 337 * Ibn al-Athlr also mentions an al-Kadisiya 
near Baghdad (op. cit..^ xii. 91). We also find the 
shoitei form al-Kadis beside al-Kadisiya, e. g. 
for the battlefield (cf above), for a village near 
Herat (see al-Mushtai tk p. 337, al-Baladhuri, 
p. 409, 2) and near Marw al-Ruclh (Yakut, iv. 

7). Probably in all these place-names, as 
Noldeke suggests {Zeitschf . der Deutsch. Mor- 
gent. Ges,.^ xxxiu. 1623), we have to deal with 
traces of a lost people of unknown nationality, 
namely the Kadishaeans, who appear in Syriac lite- 
rature of the vtk and vdh centuries as a wild 
warlike people in the region of Sindjar. The 
places called al-Kadislya and al-JC 5 dis in Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia and on Persian territory are 
perhaps to be explained as settlements of branches 


of this stock, made by the SasSnian kings. Of 
the celebrated al-Kadisiya near KUfa, it is at 
least definitely stated that its name comes from 
Kadis near Herat, from which the garrison of the 
fort belonging to the military cordon on the frontier 
had come. Cf. Noldeke, op. cit..^ p. 157 sq..^ 162; 
J. Mar quart, Eranlahr nach der Geographic des 
Pseudo-Moses Xorenafi {Abhandlungen der Gott. 
Ges der j , 1 90 1 ), p 77,78 (M. Streck) 

yADJARf^gfflr “marching quickly”; cf SulaimSn 
Efendi, Lughat-i Caghatai.^ Stambul 1298, p. 214), 
the name of the present ruling dynasty of 
Persia. It takes its origin from the Turkoman tribe 
of the same name settled in the district of Astarabad 
[q v ], but which had not always been there. 
Peisian historians assert that it is a branch of the 
great tribe of DjalUir [q v ] and that it takes its 
name from KadjSr Noyan, son of Sertak Noyan, 
who had been the tutor of Ghazan Khan [q. v.] , this 
Sertak is without doubt thjt same as he who was put 
to death by BaidQ [q. v.], because he was a partisan 
ofGaikhatU [q v.] in 694 (1295) (Wassaf, Bombay 
1269,111 282, d’Ohsson, Af/j/ des Mongols 115) 
This tribe had, it is said, settled on the frontiers 
of Syria after the reign of Abu Sa'Id [q v ], in 
73b (1335), Timur IS said to have brought it 
back to Persia and into Turkestan, its native 
country, m 803 (1200). It was one of the seven 
Turkoman tribes which placed the Safawl dynasty 
on the throne of Persia To it belonged SbSh 
Kull Kufc% (body-guard), who was twice appointed 
I ambassador to treat for peace with the Turks in 
962 (1555) and in 975 (1567) (Peiewi, 1. 327, 334; 

V Hammer, Hist, de PEmptie Ottoman.^Yx. tran.d., 
vi 69, 320, Rida Kuli Khan, ix. 2 is wrong in 
giving the date 969) In 995 (1587), Shah 'Abbas 

1 finding them too numerous divided the tribe 
into three groups i. at Merw against the Uzbegs, 

2 at Gandja and Eriwan, 3. at Astarabad in the 

fortress of MubarakSbad which he had just built, 
those who established themselves in the high part 
were given the name Yokhartbash.^ those who 
lived in the lower part adopted the name Ashak 
bash The object of settling them in this region 

w'as to protect it from the inroads of the Turko- 

mans from beyond the frontier. 

A member of the Astarabad branch was Fath 
'All Khan, the son of Shah Kuli b Mahdi 

Khan b Wall Klian b. Muhammad Kuli. To 

avenge the death of his two brothers he seized 
Astarabad. In 1135 (1723) he went to the defence 
of Isfahan against the Afghans at the head of 
1000 horsemen, but being denounced to Shah 
Husain as dangerously ambitious he returned to 
his province, abandoning the Safawl king to his 
unfortunate destiny. Called to their help by the 
people of Ray, he fought without success against 
the Afghans at Ibrahimabad in Warawin, and re- 
turned to Mazandaian to offer his services to 
Shah Tahmasp. During the advance on Meshhed 
he was executed by order of Tahmasp’s general 
Nadir (the later Nadir Shah) on 14^^ bafar 1139 
(12th 1139 Oct. 1726) (Mahdi Khan, Tcirlkh-t 
Nddtrl.^ Tibrlz 1266, p. 21). 

His son M uh am mad H asa n Khan , pursued 
by Nadir §h 5 h, took refuge with the Turkomans, 
collected supporters there and recaptured Astarabad, 
which he lost a little later again; it w'as then 
that the two obelisks of decapitated beads were 
built {Kellemanar') which Hanway saw (illustration 
in Historical Account of British trade London 1 753, 
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vol, I., reproduced in History of Persia^ 2^^ 

ed., 11. 270). Muhammad Hasan went to the tribe of 
Daz, who expelled him under threats from Nadir. 
He then lived in the desert, where he heard by 
chance of the assassination of Nadir Shah. He there- 
upon retook Astarabad (1166 = 1747). He was next 
attacked by Karim lOian Zand, who besieged him 
for 40 days, then raised the siege and abandoned 
his camp (1165= 1752) In u68 (1755), Ahmad 
Shah Durrani [q. v ] seized Meshhed and sent 
Pesend IQian at the head of 15 000 horsemen to 
attack Muhammad Hasan’s possessions, but this 
army was defeated at Sabzawar. Muhammad Ha- 
san followed up this success by conquering Kaz- 
wln and Gllan. He marched on Isfahan. Karim 
Khan lost the battle of GulunSbad, fought four 
parasangs from this town, and fled to Shiraz. In 
1169 (^756) he seized Adharbaidjan, where the 
Afghan Az5d Khan was in command, he annexed 
this province in 1170 (1757) and appointed as its 
governor his son Agha Muhammad Shah, then 
aged 18. Next year he marched on Shiraz but his 
army melted away owing to scarcity of provisions. 
He then had to suppress several local revolts His 
troops, exhausted by their continual marches, aban- 
doned him, he returned to Astarabad with a body 
of Ashakba^ and his own private servants. De- 
feated in a fight with Shaikh ‘^All Khan in the 
desert of Karak, the feet of his horse sank in the 
mire and in this position he was killed by the 
Kurd Sabz 'All, one of his servants who had gone 
over to the enemy (1171 = 1758) 

HusainKuli Khan, second son of the preced- 
ing, surnamed Djahan-Suz on account of his com age 
and fearlessness, entered the service of Karim 
Khan who also attached to his court Agha Muham- 
mad Kh5n then aged 30. The latter went to ShirSz , 
his family settled in Kazwin Appointed governor 
of D5mghan, but carried away by his 'ambition, 
Husain Kuli attacked Astarabad and there gave 
himself up it to plunder and massacre. He seized 
Mazandaran and surprised at Barfurush, the capital 
of Mazandaran, the governor appointed by Karim 
^an, Mahdi Khan He was shot in his tent by 
rebel Yomut Turkomans at the age of 27. He 
was the father of Fath ^Ali Shah [q. v.] 

Kadjar Dynasty. 

Fath ^Alr Khan, born 1097 (1685) or 1104 
(1693)5 accession 1 133 (1721) , died 1139(1726 — 
27); buried at Kh^adja Rabi*^, near Meshhed. 

Muhammad Hasan Kh5n, born 1127 
(1715), accession 1164(1751), died 1 1 72 (1758— 
59), buried at Shah ^Abd al-'Azim. 

Husain Kuli |Chan, surnamed I)jahan-saz, 
bom 1164 (1751), accession 1184 (1770), died 
1 19 1 (1777); buried at Astarabad. 

1. Agha Muhammad Shah, bora 1155 
(1742)5 accession 1193 (1779), died 1211 
(1796—97); buried at Na^af (Meshhed 
^Ali). 

2. Fath 'All Shah, born 1185 (1771); acces- 
sion at Teheran 1212 (1797 — 98)5 died 1250 
(1834) at Kumm. — 'Abbas Mirz5, na^ib 
al-saltana^ born 1203 (1788 — 89), died m 
IHiorasan before his father (1249 = 1833 — 
34), buried at Meshhed. 

3. Muhammad Shah, born 1222 (1807); ac- 
cession 1250 (1834); died 1264 (1848), buried 
at Kumm. 

4. NSsir al-Din ShSh, born 1247 (1831 — 


32)5 accession 1264 (1848), assassinated in 
1896. 

5. Muzaffar al-Din, born 1269 (1853); ac- 
cession June 8, 18965 died 14 January 1907. 

6. Muhammad 'Ali, born 1289 (1872); ac- 
cession Januaiy 19, 1907; abdicated July 16, 
1909. 

7. Ahmad Shah, born 1314 (1898)5 attained 
his majority in 1914 

Bibliography , 'Abd al-Razzak b. Nadjaf 
Kuli, Ma^athir-i Sulfaniya^ Tibriz 1241 5 Engl, 
transl. entitled : The Dynasty of the Kajars^ 
transl. from the original Persian Manuscript pie- 
sented . . . . to Sir H. J Bridges, London 1833; 
Taki Sipihr, Td^rlkh-t Kacartya (extr. from the 
NasthJi al-TawariJdi)^ Teheran 1273, Rida Kuli 
Khan, Rawdat al-^afa-t Nastrt^ ed. Teheian 
(1270 — 74), IX. 2 sqq 5 Sani' al-Dawla Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan, Matld' al-Shams (Teheran 
1301), 3d sect. (Annual), p 5, Malcolm, I/ist. 
of Persia^ 2»d ed. (London 1829), ii 58 sqq ; 
Dubeux, La Perse (Pans 1841), p 368 — 388, 
R. G Watson, A History of Persia from the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 
iS^S^ London 1866, G N. Curzon, Persia and 
the Ptrsian Question (London 1892),! 19 ^ ? 

P. M Sykes, Hist, of Persia^ 2»d ed. (London 
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in Grundr. der tramsihen Philologte^ li. ^<^2 sqq. 

(Cl Huart) 

KADR (a ) another pronunciation of kadar 

[q ''] _ 

KADRI, a Persian poet who commemorated 
the capture of the island of Kishm and of the 
town of Hormuz by 'Abbas I in two short epic 
poems, Djangnama-i Kishm and Dj arunnama. 
The former is edited by L Bonelli m the Ren-‘ 
diconti della R Acad dei Ltncei.^ vi , Semester I, 
fasc. 8. Cf. Ethe in the Grundrtss der tran. Phil..^ 
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KAF , the 2 2 nd letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numeral value 20, cf the article aueuad). 
The pronunciation of kaf as an unvoiced palatal 
explosive , found as early as Sibawaihi, has sur- 
vived in modern academic speech. In the piescnt 
day popular speech we find some variants (in addition 
to K) notably the affricate I (<^ c’ < ^') Cf the 
article ARABIA, ARABIC dialects, i. 396i>, and 
Schaade, Sibawaihi' s Lautlehre.^ Index. 

_ (A Schaade ) 

KAF, the 21®^ letter of the usual Arabic 
alphabet (numerical value 100, cf. the article 
ABiiJAD). The form of the character goes back to 
the Nabataean kaf and later in Arabic was assi- 
milated in form to flP^ so that it had to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter by pointing (cf. the 
article ARABIA, ARABIC WRITING, 1. 383b and 
plate I). In Sibawaihi’s time kaf was pronounced 
as a velar g. This pronunciation is still frequently 
found among Beduins and peasants, in the ordi- 
nary popular language, however, kdf is usually 
pronounced as hamza\ for other modern popular 
pronunciations of kuf see the article ARABIA, 
ARABIC DIALECTS, 1. 396b. The modem academic 
pronunciation is k (i. e velar k') Cf. Schaade, 
StbawaMs Lautlehre.^ Index. — K5f is also the title 
of SQra 1. of the Kur^Sn. (A. Schaade ) 

I^SF in the cosmology of Islam is the 
name of the mountain range surround- 
ing the earth. On the shape of the earth there 
were different opinions amone the later Muslims: 



cf. al-KazwIni, i. 143 sq,\ al-Dimagbl^I, Nukkbat aU 
Dahr (ed. Mehren), p. 9; Ibn al-Wardl, op, p. 9 
and thereon Zenker in Lane, op. 11. 229, 
231 sq.\ Reinaud, op. ctt..^ 1. p. clxxxi sq and 
Radloflf-Hochheim in the Zettschr. der Deutsche 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xlvii. 220. Like the Hebrews and 
the Greeks in the period of Homer, Hesiod and 
the Ionian physicists, the ancient Arabs usually 
regarded the earth as a quite flat, circular disc. 
Muhammad, to judge by passages in the Kur^Sn, 
entirely agreed with this view. The view held m 
the sacred revelation as well as m Tradition is 
still shared in Muslim countries by great masses 
of believers The mountain Kaf is sepaiated from 
the disk of the earth by a region impassable to 
men. This, accoiding to a statement of the Prophet 
(see the Peisian version of al-Tabarl, op. ctt\ is 
a dark stretch which it would take four months 
to cross Another view connected with Greek and 
Iranian ideas regaids the earth as immediately 
surrounded by a stinking, unnavigable body of water 
called al-Baht al-Muhit or Ukiyanus (Okeanos), 
w'hich in whole or part is veiled m deep darkness 
and whose shores no one knows (cf Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
op.at.^ p. 19, al-KazwInI, 1. 104,10; Ibn al-Wardi, 
p 73, Zenker in Lane, op at p. 232, 234, 
Reinaud, , 11 i , p 23 ). The whole, earth 

and sea, is then held together by the mountain 
wall Kaf as by a ring. 

From the descriptions given notably by Yakut, 
al-Kazwini and Ibn al-WardI, Kaf is a formation 
of green emerald, the reflection of which causes 
the gieen (to us blue) of the heavens Slightly 
diveiging fiom this, another veision says that only 
the lock {al-sakh'o) on which the mountain Kaf 
proper rests is of a kind of emerald. This rock 
is also called al-watad.^ the peg, because God 
created it as a support for the earth The earth 
cannot support itself by its own sticngth — so 
some think — , it therefore requires a pi op like 
this If Kaf did not exist, the earth would — as 
the Pei Sian version of al-Tabail says — be con- 
stantly trembling and no creatuie could live on it. 

Ihere were, however, moie complicated views 
regarding the “bearers” of the earth As the 
caith — so relates a tradition in al-Kazwini, 1 
145, 16 sqq — at first swayed to and fio unstea- 
dily, God cieated an angel who took it on his 
shoulders and held it with his hands (a leminis- 
cence of the heaven-supporting Atlas) This angel 
stands on a quadrangular block of green jacinth 
which in its turn is borne by a gigantic bull, 
which rests on a fish swimming in the watei 
Ibn al-Wardi (p 12,15 sq^ gives a similar ac- 
count, emphasising that Kaf arises out of the 
above mentioned block of jacinth. Another variant 
in Ibn al-Wardi (p 13,17 sq.) gives a still larger 
number of earth-bearers (but leaving out the 
angel) partly in a diffeient older, for example, the 
rock supports the bull For further variants see 
Wensinck, The Ocean etc., p. 18 (and the quo- 
tation in note 2), also J. Meyer, Die Holle tm 
Islam (Basel 1901), p. 46 The Muslim Persians 
describe the animal supporting the earth some- 
times as a bull (cf. Djami, YUsuf u-Zallkha^ ed. 
Rosenzweig, Vienna 1824, p 13, 5 and there- 
on Rosenzweig, op. cit..^ p. 190^; Vullers, Lex. 
Pers.-Lat..^ 11. 946*^), sometimes as a monster, half 
bull and half fish i^gawl niaht FiidawsI, Shah- 
nama^ ed. Vullers, p. 38, 1 . 59; 444, 1 . 1 90, and 
cf. Vullers, Lex.^ 11. 947«). Baghdad folklore also 


knows the bull and fish as bearers of the earth; 
cf. H. Petermann, Petsen im Orient., ii. (Leipzig 
1861), p. 301. Among the inhabitants of the Red 
Sea coast, the belief prevails, that the earth rests 
on the backs of colossal bulls, see E. RUppel, Reise 
tn Abysstnieti^ 1. (Frankfurt a. M. 1838), p. 256. 
Al-KazwinI gives for the bull and fish the names 
of the Biblical monsters. Leviathan and Behemoth, 
and thus show's definitely that the Muslim idea 
IS connected with the old Biblical views, which 
again can in the last resort be traced to the Ba- 
bylonian Chaos-tradition. The basic idea of the bull 
supporting the earth is, as Reinaud (pp. at.) has 
emphasized, also to be found in India. The rock 
already mentioned as supporting the earth and 
as the starting point of the mountain Kaf may well 
be associated with the stone Shetiyya, which Jewish 
legend legards as the navel-stone of the earth 
sunk by God in the depths of chaos or pnmeval 
ocean, and as the support of the world. For the 
Jewish legend cf Feuchtt(vang in Monatschrift 
fur Gesch u. JVtssensch des fudentums.^h\.(i^io)y 
p. 724 jy. , W H Roscher, Neue Omphalos-Studien 
\Abhandl d sacks. Gesellsch d lVtss\xxxi ( 1915 ), 
P‘ 73 added that a tradition in al- 

Kazwini (i 144,23) also gives the view that God 
made the world stand without any band or sup- 
port. ^ 

According to a very popular idea, Kfif is the 
origin of all the mountains of the world. They 
aie connected with it by subterranean branches 
and veins, if God wants to destroy any region, 
he simply orders one of these branches to be set 
in motion, which causes an earthquake. According 
to a different popular view, an earthquake is 
caused because the bull supporting the earth 
sometimes trembles under its burden. 

Kaf W'hich is inaccessible to man is regarded as the 
end of the [world , its name is therefore used as a 
symbol for this , cf. e. g a verse in DjSmi’s Yusuf 
-u-ZalikJm (cd. Rosenzweig), p. i, 14). This mythical 
mountain forms the boundaiy between the visible 
and the invisible w'orld No one knows what lies 
behind, God alone knows the creatures that live 
there Many say (cf. Ibn al-Wardi, p. 188) that 
the aiea behind Kaf belongs to the next world, 
IS a land white like silver, 40 days’ journey 
long and is the abode of angels. According to 
an alleged saying of Muhammad (see Zenker 
in Lane, op «/ , p 236), there are still other 
lands beyond Kif one of gold, 70 of silver, 7 of 
musk, each 10 000 days’ journey long and broad 
and all inhabited by angels It is also said that 
Kaf as well as the region behind it is the abode 
of the Djinn. Kaf itself is especially known as 
the abode of the fabulous bird Simurgh, a kind of 
vulture, which is essentially the same as the ^ank^ 
[q. V ] of the Arabs. Existing since the begin- 
ning of the world, this marvellous bird retired 
in monastic solitude to K 5 f and lives there con- 
tented and satisfied, a wise councillor consulted 
by the kings and heroes of the past KSf, his 
residence, is therefore simply called “Mount of 
Wisdom” in poetry, symbolically also “Mount of 
Contentment”. In his celebrated work, Man(tk 
al-Tatr (“The Dialogues of the Birds”), the Per- 
sian poet Farid al-Din 'Attar [see 'attar] describes 
the wandering of the §ufi through the seven 
stages which the soul has to pass through till its 
complete merging into God, in the allegory of a 
very difficult, adventurous flight by a bird through 



the seven valleys up to Mount Kaf, the throne of 
its all wise king Slmurgh. 

Kaf Splays a part also in Arab fairy tales ; in 
the jooi Nights it is several times mentioned. 
Oddly enough a number of Kurban expositors 
explain the title of Sara 1., the letter Kfif, as the 
name of the mountain Kaf. 

In a narrower sense and localised on the 
earth, Kaf means that part of the Asiatic high- 
lands which bounds the Muslim world in the 
North, especially the Caucasus and its spurs in 
Northern Peisia. For this reason Demaw end, the 
scene, celebrated in the Shahnama^ of the won- 
derful exploits of old Persian rulers and heroes is 
lepresented as the home of the Slmurgh [see i. 
937'>]. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the Muslim 
idea of the mountain Kaf in the wider (mythic) 
and narrower sense is borrowed in its mam fea- 
tures from the Persians. With them Alburz (Al- 
burdj), old-Persian Hara-berezaiti (“the high moun- 
tain”), IS originally the mythical mountain at the 
end of the earth which, like the Hellenic Olympus, 

, also contains the palaces of the Gods. From the 
A vestan account one must regard the Hara-berezaiti 
as the backbone of the mountain sjstem of the 
earth, for all other mountains of the world have 
^growTi out of It by subterranean connections The 
Hara-berezaiti was imagined to be a lange of moun- 
tains enclosing not only the whole earth but also 
a lake, named Wurukasha, which is likewise at 
the end of the earth, but according to the Bun- 
dehesli^^ does not surround it In the geography of 
this Pehlewi work moreover the name of Mount 
Kaf IS actually found, cf Windischmann, Zoio- 
asirtsche Studun (Berlin 1863), p 7, 73, 75 
Note I. Albuiz w'as next located on the earth 
itself and identified with the mountain-wall which 
encloses the world of Iranian civilization in the 
north The name Alburz (Elburs) is thus found 
in several places to-day as the name of a moun- 
tain or range on the borders of the Iranian lin- 1 
guistic area, notably as the name for the chain 
which culminates m Damawand. (cf alburz, 1. 251) 

It should be emphasised that Yakut {pp cit,) ex- 
pressly says that Kaf in ancient times was called 
Alburz, see also Mustawfi, al-Kulub (fiihh 

Mem., xxiii , 1 ), p. 191 jy ) Geiger (op, p* 51) 
thinks that Lake Wurukasha originally meant a 
definite locality (Lake Aral or the Caspian Sta), 
but as early as the Avesta it often appears removed 
into the region of myth. On Haraberezaiti-Alburz 
and Wurukasha (Varukasha) cf Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
viii 42 jy.; Fr. Spiegel m Zeitschr, der Deutsch. 
Morgen! Geseiisch , vi. 85 , and in Erantsche 
Alter tumskunde,^ 1 1 91 sq. (Leipzig 1871), W 

Geiger, Osttran. Kultui tm Altertum (Erlangen 
1882), p 42 sq.\ F. V. Andn&u^ Der Hohenkultus 
astattscher u, europatscher Volker (Vienna 1891), 
p. 287 sq. 

An idea nearly related to that of the Iranian 
cosmology is found among the Hindus also. In 
their literature, especially in the Puranas men- 
tion IS made of the fabulous mountain girdle Lo- 
kaloka, which separates the visible world from 
the invisible world and beyond which nothing 
but darkness reigns. On LokSloka cf Spiegel in 
Zeitschr d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Geseiisch , vi 86, 
and J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology (London 1879), p. 180, According to 
the teaching of the Jains, the ring-shaped moun- 


tain MSnusottara, that lies in the centre of the 
continent Puskaravara, is the limit of mankind^ 
cf. Jacobi in Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, Morgenl. Ge- 
seiisch. lx. 312. 

That the Muslim idea of Mount K5f posses- 
ses its prototypes in the analogous Indian and 
Iranian ideas of the mountains bounding the 
world, Lokaloka and Haraberezaiti- Alburz , was 
previously pointed out by Gesenius (<?/.«/., p. 317) 
and Rosenzweig (op, cit,,^ p. 185). 

Closely connected with the Muslim view is that 
of the Mandaeans. According to them (cf. H. 
Petermann, Retsen im Orient.^ 11 (Leipzig 1861), 
p 452), the disk of the earth is surrounded by 
the ocean except on the noith where a great 
mountain of rock of the purest turquoise cuts off 
the sea Immediately adjoining this turquoise moun- 
tain, the reflection of which causes the blue of the 
sky, lies the pure world stietchmg to the north. 
Very probably the Mandaeans got their idea from 
Muslim sources The contrary view of de Goeje 
(Tabari, Annales.^ Introd., p. cdxxxvii) that the 
Arabs got the idea of Kaf from Mandaean myth- 
ology, seems less plausible. 

The idea of a fiontier range to be located in 
the north, as found in the narrower inteipietation 
of the ideas of Haiabeiezaiti-Alburz and Kaf (cf. 
especially the Mandaean legend) was widespread 
in Asia, notably among the peoples of the ancient 
East It probably owed its origin to Babylonian 
cosmology, which locates its cosmic mount of 
the gods in the noith, on the Babylonian-Assyrian 
view cf Fr Delitzsch, IVo lag das Paiadies ? 
zig 1881), p 29, 117J/7., Fr. WovnmtX.^ Aufs a tze u. 
A b hand I 11 (Munich 1900), p 345 sq and Zim- 
mern m Die Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment (3r<i ed , Berlin 1903), p 353, 355, 620. 
The tiaces of the existence of a similar view among 
the ancient Hebiews can still be seen in the Biblical 
books (cf especially Isaiah xiv. 13), cf. thereon W. 
Gesenius, Commentar ubet den 'fesaia.^ 11 (Leipzig 
1821), p 316 sq w'here the analogous non- 
Biblical views are fully discussed ; Dillmann-Kittel, 
Der Prophet Jesaia (7 tb cd , Leipzig 1898), p. 134 
Among the Hindus Meru which, according to the 
usual Buddhist view, is the centre and navel of 
the earth (cf W Foy in Festschrift E, Wtndisch.^ 
Leipzig 1914, p. 213 jy., E. W. Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology.^ Strassburg 1915, p. 253, Index, and 
Roschei, Neue Omphalosstudien I eipzig 1915, 
p. 72), IS sometimes also interpieted as the Hima- 
laya mountains bounding India on the north For 
the Greeks, the mount of the gods, Olympus in 
Thessaly, marked the north frontier of their home. 

Bibliography Yakut, (ed. Wiis- 

tenfeld), iv 18, cf. i. 154, 4—6, Abu ’1-Fida\ Tak- 
wlm al-BuldUn (ed. Reinaud and de Slane), 
P 376, al-KazwInI, al-Makhlukat 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), 1. 170, Ibn al-Wardi, Kha- 
ridat aNA^a^tb (ed. Cairo 1324), p. 13,13 
1 1 8, 3 jy., al-Tha'^labl, Ht^a^ al-Anbiya^ (Cairo 
1325), p. 4, (Mutahhar b. Tahir), al-Bad^ 
wal-T(Priih,^ cd. Huart, ii.. Text, p. 6, 37, 46 
sqq trans. p. 6, 35, 44, 46, iii., Text, p 140, 
trans , p. 146 (Publ de VEc des Lang or. z//z/., 
46 sdr., xvii., xviii.); Pers. version of Tabari by 
BaFamI, trans. Zotenberg (Chronique de Tabari).^ 
i. (Pans 1867), p. 33; Vullers, Lex, Pers,-Lat..^ 
11. 706a; W. Gesenius, op, cit,,^ li. 323 sq,\ 
Rosenzweig m his edition of CjfimI, YUsuf u- 
Zalihlka (Vienna 1824), p. 185, 200; E. W. 
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Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians^ 3d ed. (London 1842), i. 334, 336; 
and German translation by J. A. Zenker (Leipzig 
1852), li. 30, 232, 235 j$r.; Reinaud, Geographie 
d'Abonlfeda^ 1. (Pans 1848), p. clxxxi — ii. , A. 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham^ 
med^ ii. (Berlin 1862), p. 469 — 470; A J. 
Wensinck, The Ideas of the Western Semites 
concerning the Navel of the Earth in Verhand, 
der Kon, Akad v, Wetensch.^ Afd. Letterkunde, 
N. R., xvii. NO. I (Amsterdam 1916), esp p. 5 sq.^ 
37 sq,'^ do., The Ocean in the Literature of the 
Western Semites^ ibid. xix. N®. 2 (1918), esp 
p 17 — 18. — The monograph by J. L Rass- 
mussen, De monte Caf comment atto (Dissert., 
Havniae 1811), was inaccessible to me. 

(M. Streck ) 

KAFA or Kaifa, also written al-Kafa, a 
mediaeval town on the south shore of 
the Ciimean peninsula, called in ancient 
times and again at the present day Theodosia 
(originally a Milesian colony) The name K44>a, 
Ka<pa or is fiist found in Konstantinos 

Porphyrogenetos (De admtntsir. imperto^ Ch 53). 
Sauromates V , king of Bosporus , is said to 
have been killed there in the fourth century m 
single combat with Pharnaces of Chersonesus. The 
view has been put forward (F Koppen^ A'l imshiy 
Sbornik^ St Petersburg 1837, p 107) that the 
name may be identical with the %a/3ov mentioned 
in Strabo, Ch. 312 With these exceptions, Kafa 
IS never mentioned till the xiiith century As a 
harbour on the south coast of the Ciimea, foi 
trading-vessels as well as for viar-ships, we always 
find Sughdal^ (even as late as the reference in 
Recuetl de Textes rel a VHist des Se/djoucidef^Qd. 
Iloutsma, 111 , IV see, Index), the modern Sudak 
Kafa only lose to prominence m the second half 
of the xiiith centuiy, when the Genoese established 
themselves m the Crimea aftei the republic of 
Genoa had puichased this place from a Tatar 
chief This chief is usually btlieved to have been 
the Cran Timur, mentioned by Abu ’1-Ghazi (ed. 
Desmaisons, p 1 73), son of TukSi Timur, and 
grandson of DjOCi, to whom the Khan Mongke 
'limiir (1266 — 1280) had granted Kafa and the 
Crimea ^ the name is ritten by Abu ’1-Ghazi 
(p 178), Uz-"llmui, by Rashid al-Din (ed. Blochet, 
p 126), Crang Timur, but a consul of Kafa is 
mentioned as early as about 1263. It was not till 
the xivth century that “Gazaria” or “Gazzana”, the 
colony founded by the Genoese on the Black Sea 
with Kafa as its capital, became of considerable 
importance. It was controlled by the “officium 
Gazariae” in Genoa and its statutes (1316), the 
administration remained in the hands of the me- 
tropoles with a limited participation by the local 
population. The statutes of 1290 and 1316 ex- 
pressly forbid the minting of a local currency but 
m the XV th century this was, m practice at least, 
allowed, the coins (with Latin and Talar inscrip- 
tions) bear the badge of Genoa (after 1453, when 
the administration of the colony was placed in 
the hands of the Bank of bt. George, the repre- 
sentation of this saint) as well as the seal (tarn- 
gha) of the Golden Horde (afterwards the tamgiyi 
of the Gir5y; cf. 11. 171^). After 1318 Kafa 
appears as the see of a Catholic Aichbishop, 
whose diocese comprised the yvhole area from 
Varna to Sar&i on the Volga and from the Black 
Sea to the Russian dukedoms. Ibn Battuta (about 


1330) describes Kafa as “one of the famous ports 
of the world” (ed. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, li. 
358* min mardrsi 'Ldunya 'l-sliahira') of his time. 
In the harbour there were about 200 naval and 
mercantile ships. The Muhammadans there had 
their mosque and kadi. By the treaty of 1380 
however, the Tai tars could only live in the suburbs 
beyond the city walls; this limitation seems to have 
again been removed later. In the statutes of 1449 
It IS only laid down that Tartars living in Kafa 
are not to be subject to the Tttanus seu vtcarius 
1. e. the Tiidun of the Kh5n of the Crimea. The 
fortifications still in existence belong in part to 
the period 1341 — 48 (successful wars against the 
Khan of the Golden Horde, DjSnibeg), in part to 
the period 1383 — 86 (building of the city-walls as 
a piotection, not only for the city proper (burgus\ 
but for the suburbs (antiburgi) also. About 1470 
the population is said to have been 80,000. As 
early as a letter from the^ank of St George to 
the Pope Calixtus VI (1455 — 58), of Nov 1,1455, 
in which attention is drawn to the danger threat- 
ening the Black Sea colonies from the Turks, 
Kafa is described as non ambitu quidcm moentum 
sed populorum multitudme Constantinopoli facile 
praeferenda 

Ihe Turkish conquest, inevitable after the fall 
of Constantinople (1453) and Trebizond (1461), 
could not be long averted by the Christians of 
the Latin East either with their own forces or the 
oft summoned help of the Giray (to whom 
Kafa was in some degree dependent from 1434, 
when a Genoese army was defeated by Hadjdjl 
Giray) In 1475 the whole peninsula had to sub- 
mit to the Turks, the south shore wnth Kafa was 
directly incorporated in the Sultan’s empire and 
divided into three kSdiliV (Kafa, Mankub and Su- 
dak) with a Pa^a in Kafa. Under BSyazid II 
(1481 — 1512), at the time of the first Russian 
embassy (1498), this office was filled by a son of 
the Sultan, Muhammad (this information does not 
seem to be found in Turkish sources, as it is only 
given by von Hammer, Gesch, der Osmanischen 
Reiches^ 2^^ ed , Pest 1834 — 36, i. 646, from 
Karamzin, Jst Gas Ross , 2"^ ed. St. Petersburg, 
1818 — 29, VI 169 jy = Gesch des Russ. Reiches.^ 
transl from the 2^^ edition, Riga 1824, vi 215) 
For a shoit period the revenues of Kafa were 
occasionally surrendered to the Giray, Kafa ap- 
peals as a mint of the Giray under Mengli GirSy 
from 899 — 906 (1493 — 1501) and again not till 
the reign of Shahin Giray, regnal years 5 and 6 
1. e 1195, 1196 (1781 — 82) 

Under Turkish rule Kafa (Turkish pronun- 
ciation Kefe) gradually assumed the appearance 
of a Muhammadan town, although many Christian 
churches remained in existence. The most detailed 
description is b) Dortclli d’Ascoli 1634 (Russ, 
transl in Zapiskt Odesskago Obshc etc, xxiv , text 
publ. by Dashkewii in Cteniya w. tstoi obshc. 
Nestora lietopisca^ Book 5), who had spent over 
ten years in the Crimea at the beginning or the 
xviiffi century. There were then in Kafa 70 mos- 
ques, 2 synagogues (one for Rabbanites and the 
other for Karaites), 15 Greek, 28 Armenian (ac- 
cording to Beauplan [1660], 12 Greek and 32 Ar- 
menian) churches and only one Catholic. The 
principal mosque (buyuk later described 

by Pallas in {Berner kungen auf emer Retse m 
die sudliche Stattkalterschaftm des russ, Reiches 
tnd.y.iqqs ^*^794^ Leipzig 1801, ii. 262), stood 
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in the centre of the town; the dome of the main 
building, over 65 feet m diameter, was surrounded 
on three sides by eleven smaller cupolas; the two 
minarets were 115 feet high. A decline in the 
prosperity of the town under Turkish rule was 
noticed by Broniewski as early as 1578; as the 
world’s trade had taken other routes, the shores 
of the Black Sea no longer had their former im- 
portance; yet to the end of Turkish rule Kafa re- 
mained the most important harbour on the north 
side of the Black Sea. Chardin {Voyaggs^ Am- 
sterdam 1735, 1. 46 sq,) says that in his 40 days’ 
stay there (Aug —Sept 1672) he saw nearly 400 
ships arriving and departing. In the town there 
were then about 4,000 houses of which 3,200 
were Muslim and 800 Christian , there were 
no stone buildings with the exception of 8 chur- 
ches in ruins (apparently dating from the Genoese 
period). Even in the xviiith century Kafa was 
still compared with Constantinople by the Turks 
and called Little Stambul {^Kuluk /s(ambul). 

In 177* Kafa was taken for the first time by 
the Russians, but not finally incoiporated in the 
empire till 1783. According to the oldest Russian 
plan of the city, there were then 29 mosques, 13 
Greek and 22 Armenian churches, and 813 houses 
of which 694 were Turkish. In the description 
of the journey of the Empress Catherine in 1787 
we already find the old Greek name (Russ. Feodosia) 
reappeanng, the town is later called Kafa again 
and only definitely renamed in 1804 In the very 
early years after the conquest began the forced 
migration of the Turks and the voluntary of the 
Tartars, about 1794 (Pallas) Kafa had already 
“from a once celebrated and populous town be- 
come almost a mound of stones”. About 1802 it 
is said to have had only 200 inhabitants The 
Russian harbour of Feodosia, whose prosperity 
only began in the last decade of the xixth century 
(railway connections, building of commercial docks, 
Sebastopol being the naval port), must thus be 
regarded as a new foundation on the site of the 
Turkish Kafa. The number of the inhabitants, 
according to the census of 1899, was 27,238 (in 
1894, i7iOOo), of whom only 3,200 were 

Tatars. The Museum (founded in 1811) contains 
many inscriptions and other antiquities, particu- 
larly from the Genoese period 

Bibliography' cf. bagh^e-sarXi [i. 563a] , 
the works, mentioned there, by Broniewski, Pal- 
las, etc., as well as the Zaptskt Odesskago Ob- 
ihcgslwa Istorii t Drgwngstei are mdispensible 
for the study of the history of Kafa In the 
Zaptski (from Vol 11, to xxiv) the material from 
the archives of Genoa published in Italy (Zlli 
della Societa Ligure di storia patrid) is utilised. 
On the coins: O. Retowski, Genuezko-tatarshya 
moneti goroda Kaffir (Simferopol 1897 1898). 

Cf. also F. Brun, Cernomorye^ 1. (Odessa 1879), 
chap. 11 (O poseleniyalli Italy amktkh w Gazarti)^ 

J. Kulakowskiy, Proihloye Tawttdt^ 2nd ed. 
(Kiew 1914). An attempt at a connected survey 
is W. K. Minogradow, Feodesiya (Istonceskiy 
Ocerk\ 2"^ ed. (Jekaterinodar 1902). Cf. also 
M. G. Canale, Della Crimea (Genoa 1855) and 
Heyd, Hist, du Commerce du Levant (Leipzig 
1885/6), Ind. s. V. Caffa, (W Barthold) 
KAFALA (a.), the pledge given by any one 
(the kafil) to a creditor (the makful lahu) to 
secure that the debtor (the makful bihi) will be 
present at a definite place c. g. to pay his debt 


or fine or, in case of retaliation, to undergo punish- 
ment. 

If the makful bihi is not there at the time 
arranged, the guarantor can be kept prisoner till 
the debtor comes or until it is proved that he can- 
not come (e. g because he is dead). 

As to the question whether the guarantor is 
bound to pay for the makful bihi or to suffer 
his punishment, the opinions of the different 
madhhaV% vary. According to the Shafi^I school, 
he IS not bound to do so, not even if he has 
expressly bound himself to do so. 

Bibliography', al-Badjuri, Ha^iya ^ata 
Sharh Ibn Kasim al-Ghazzi (Bl!lS)c 1307), 1. 
395 sq , E. Sachau, Muhamtnedan, Recht nach 
schafiitischer Lehre^ p 405 sqq ; al-DimashkI» 
Rahniat al-Umma fi '‘kJktilaf al-A^tmma (Bulak 
*300)1 P* 81, A. Querry, Droit musulman,^ 1. 
483—486 (Th. W Juynboll.) 

KAFF (a), a technical term in Arabic 
prosody It means the dropping of the seventh, 
vowellesb consonant of a foot, which ends with 
sabab khaftf (see the article ^ARUd, i. 463b). 
The following feet are liable to kaff . i. mafaHlun,^ 
provided that the i remains ( > mafifllii ) ; 2 fa^t- 
latufi and mustaf^llun (the latter in the khaftf),^ 
provided that the next foot beginning wutha.rfl^fli^ 
khaftf does not suffer khabn ( > fa^ilatu^ mustaf- 
^tlti) [In the last mentioned case four short syl- 
lables would follow in succession’ Editor] Kaff 
IS therefore found in the metres tawll,^ madidy 
ramaf khaftf hazadj tmtddrf and mudjtathth 
Bibliography, See the article ‘"ARUd. 

(Moh. ben Cheneb ) 

KAFFARA (a.), atonement, expiation, 
literally, what “covers” the sin The kaffara has 
usually to consist in releasing a Muslim slave or 
— for those who are not sufficiently well off — 
in a three days’ (and in some cases even two 
months’) fast or as a substitute — for those who 
are not able to fast — in bestowing food or 
clothes on a definite number of poor people (from 
10 to 60) 

In some cases the Kurban has already prescribed 
a definite kaffara for the sinner, e. g. Kurban iv. 
94, after killing by accident or by design, Kurban 
v, 91, to avert the evil consequence of breaking 
an oath, Kurban Iviii 4 jy , if a man by pro- 
nouncing the old Arab zihar formula has sworn 
to refrain from all sexual intercourse with his wufe. 

These and many other cases (e. g the breaking 
of the fast presenbed in the month of Ramadan 
by fornication or marital intercourse during the 
day) were afterwards more precisely defined by 
the fakik's and fully described in the fikh books 
of the different madhhaRs 

Btbliograp hy\ Ibn Kasim al-QhazzI, /aM 
al-Karib,^ ed. L. W. C. van den Berg, p. 262, 
266, 500, 568, 662 , Th. W. Juynboll, Handb, 
des islamischen Gesetzes^ p. 122, 225, 267, 298. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

KAFIL. [See kafXla.] 

KAFIR (a.), originally “obliterating, covciing”, 
then, “concealing benefits received” = “ungrate- 
ful” ; this meaning is found even in the old Arab 
poetry and in the Kurban, SHra xxvi. 18. In the 
Kur’an the word is used with reference to 
God: “concealing God’s blessings” == “ungrateful 
to God”, see SQra xvi. 57 and xxx. 33: “That 
they are ungrateful for our gifts”, cf. also Sara, 
XVI, 85. The next development — probably under 
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the influence of the Syriac and Aramaic where 
the corresponding development took place earlier 
— is the more general meaning of “infidel'’ which 
is fust found in SGra Ixxiv lo and is henceforth 
very common ; plural kafirun or kuffUr^ once 
(Sara Ixxx. 42) kafaia. The term is first applied 
to the unbelieving Meccans, who endeavour to 
refute and revile the Prophet . Sara 1 2 and 

elsewhere. The subject of incredulity is some- 
times more neaily defined with added bi- , e. g. 
Sara xxxiv. 33: “We do not believe in your mis- 
sion” j SUra VI. 89. In the early Meccan penod a 
waiting attitude towards the unbelievers is still 
recommended (Sara Ixxxvi. 17; Ixxiii. 10 , see 

also Sara cix. entitled al-Kafirun\ but later the 
Muslims are ordered to keep apart from them 
(Sura 111. 1 14, also 27), to defend themselves from 
their attacks and even to take the offensive against 
them (Sara 11. 186 and elsewhere) In most pas- 
sages the reference is to unbelievers in general, 
who are threatened with God’s punishment and 
Hell (cf. the article ejahannam). 

In the literature of Tradition also the 
hadiths — with minute elaboration in details — 
deal partly with the fate of the kafir on the 
day of judgement and his punishment in hell, 
and partly with the believer’s attitude towards 
him. For the rest they reflect the gieat controversy 
in early Islam on the question whether a Muslim 
should be consideied a kafir for committing a 
“major sin” (cf. al-Bukhari, Ktt al-Iman^ Bab 
22) Thus we find hadiths such as “If a Muslim 
charges a fellow Muslim with kufr^ he is him- I 
self a kafir ^ if the accusation should prove untrue”, 
or “The reproach of kufr is equivalent to mur- 
der” etc Nevertheless, m theological polemics 
IS a fairly frequent term for the Muslim prota- 
gonist of the opposite view 

Eternal damnation for the kafir^ has remained 
an established dogma in Islam. In the dogmatic 
controversies of the early centuries the reasons were 
discussed for which a Muslim could be identical 
with a kafir and have to suffer eternal punishment. 
The most tolerant is the view of the Murdji^a that 
all the Ahl al-Kibla, even if they commit a mortal 
sin {kabhd) are to be considered believers and 
their ultimate fate is to be left to God. The most 
striking contrast to this is the stiict view of Kha- 
iidjis (and Ibadis) that every Muslim, who dies 
with a mortal sin — and this means with them 
every sin which has not been repented of — on 
his conscience, is to be considered just a kaUr, 
Intermediate is the opinion of the MuHazila, who 
for this special case assume an intermediate 
between believer and unbeliever, the so-called 
“rejected” fasik (cf the article Iman. — According 
to Nallino, in the Riv, de^h Studi orientally vii. 
436 the names Mu'tazila, Murdj^ia, etc. [q. v ] 
are probably closely connected with their attitude 
on this point). 

According to the Ltsan al-Araby vi. 459 sq,y 
the following kinds of unbelief are distinguished 
1) kufr al-tnkar = neither recognising nor ac- 
knowledging God; 2) kufr al-i^uhud = recog- 
nising God, but not acknowledging Him with words, 
that IS remaining an unbeliever m spite of one’s 
better knowledge; 3) kufr al-mu''tlnada = recog- 
nising God and acknowledging Him with words 
but remaining an unbeliever (obdurate) out of 
envy or hatred: 4) kufr = outwardly ac- 

knowledging, but at heart not recognising God 


and thus remaining an unbeliever, that is being 
an hypocrite [cf. munAfi^]. 

In the systematic Filjih books the kuffUr are 
discussed m the following passages: i) m the 
KltUb al'f'ahd.ra. For the opinion deduced from 
Sara IX. 28 that the unbeliever is unclean, we 
find all views represented, from the strictest to 
the most tolerant; just as on all questions of purity, 
the strictest is the Shi^a which reckons the unbe- 
liever among its dah nafj[Usat\ but on this point 
al-Nawawi, for example, was particularly lenient; 
he considers the believer and unbeliever equal as 
regards purity. The Ahl al-Kitab [q. v.] arc 
usually regarded more leniently than other Kuffar 
for their benefit for example the questions of the 
dhaba^th and of munakaha with Muslims are dis 
cussed — 2) In the Kitab al~Dnhad (wa 'l-Styar) 
The djthad [q v ] against the unbeliever inhabitants 
of the Dar al-Harb [q. v ] is a fard ^ala H-ktfaya 
The Ahl al-Kitab again occupy a special position a< 
by paying c^izya and kharadj [q v ] they becomt 
dhimmi’s [see dhimma] and can receive aman 
[q v ] These categories of unbelievers in th< 
Dar a Islam called dhimml and muita'mtn hav< 
a legal claim to protection Another class als( 
distinguished from the mass of the kafirun arc 
the renegades [see murtadd] for whom the lav 
prescribes death, with the opportunity first o 
obeying a demand to return to Islam. The others 
the unbelievers propei, who in this sense are als( 
called kafirun asjiyun (or fnush 7 'tkuny in the nar 
lower sense) have only to expect death or slavery 
[see ‘^ABu] if they fall as prisoners of war int< 
the hands of Muslims; if they are fortunate, the] 
may be exchanged or released (In many cases 
e g in the gradual advance of Islam into Africa 
the distinction between lenegades and pagans wa 
difficult to ascertain and there are writings extan 
which deal specially with this question, cf. Ibi 
Hadjar al-Haitami, alRlarn bt Kawa^ al-Islam 
lith 1293) — 3) In several further points th 

law discriminates between kuffar and believers ; th 
very strict inteipretation of the law is howevc 
in practice only held by a small minority. 

To understand the historical developmen 
in the attitude of Islam to the unbeliever, it should b 
observed that it was settled in the early cenluru 
not so much by religious as by political and sc 
cial conditions Even down to the time of th 
Crusades there prevailed in lsl5m a tolerance tc 
wards the unbeliever, especially the Ahl al-Kital 
such as IS impossible to imagine in contemporai 
Christendom. We find for example Christians 1 
the highest official positions In this early perio 
there is no question of any religious fanaticis] 
towards unbelievers It was only aroused and noi 
rished by the repeated wars with unbelievei 
(Crusades, wars with the Turks). War-psycholog 
on the other hand, at the time of the wars betwee 
Persia and Turkey could even bring it about thj 
the Persians were called kuffai m Turkish fetwj 
etc. (see PeCew'i, 1 31 1, 319), a name which tl 
Turks themselves had applied to them in the pre 
clamations of the Mahdi of the SadSn. 

Since at the present day the trend of affairs hi 
apparently been quite in the opposite direction, ar 
Muslims have been more and more impeded 
carrying out measures against the kuffar by tl 
politicad decline of Islam and the rise of unb 
lievmg nations (pressure of the Powers, capitul 
tions, etc.), the very feeling of impotence in fa 
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of these facts may have contributed not a little to 
the strengthening of hatred and to periodical ma- 
nifestations of it (in massacres etc.). This also ex- 
plains the grotesque caricature of the kafir ^ which 
one sometimes finds in the popular imagination 
at the present day (see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ 
11. 48 sq) and >\hich is connected with the ideas 
of the Arch-Kafir, Dadjdjal [q. v.] who bears 
k-f-r on his forehead (cf. Goldziher, in Der Istam^ 
xi. 178). 

It may also be due to the hatred of the Franks 
(and to dogmatic squabbles) that kafir had developed 
into a term of abuse, so frequent in the Turkish form 
g^awr (the Persian geder [q. v.] is said to be the 
same), although in theory it is (^Zettschr, d Deutsch. 
Morg Gfsellsch , Iviii. 562) affirmed that the Mus- 
lim commits a punishable offence if he says to 
the Christian or Jew “Thou unbeliever**. From 
the Turkish the w’ord kafi? has entered into most Sla- 
vonic languages. The Spanish caft e and the French 
cafard also go back to kafir or kuffar In two 
cases kafir has actually become a proper name, 
the name of a people, the Kaffirs, and of a countiy, 
Kafinstan [q v.]. 

Kafir and kufr underwent a special develop- 
ment of meaning in the terminology of mysticism. 
Compaie, for example, the well-known verse of 
Abu Sa^Id [q v ] “So long as belief and unbelief 
are not perfectly equal, no man can be a true 
Muslim”, with the various explanations given in 
Muhammad A 'la, Dtct of Technical Terms (ed 
Sprenger, etc ), s v , according to one of which kufr 
IS just the equivalent of iman~t liakiki 

B tbltograp hy In addition to the sources 
already quoted above, see for the old Arab 
poetry Ztschr, d Dtsch. Morgtnl Gesellsch , xliv 
544. — On the development of kfr in Syriac 
s. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syr tacus^x.^ sq ^ 

in Aramaic. Levy, Chaldatsches Worterbuch \ 
uber die Targumtm^ p 381 and his Neuhebrai- 
sches und chaldaischcs IVorterbuch uber die 
Talmudtm und Midraschtm^ 11 , 383 sqq — For 
the literature of Tradition the whole ma- 
terial will be available in the still unfinished In- 
dexes of Prof A J Wensmek, who has kindly cal- 
led my attention to the hadith’s quoted above — 
Dogmatic al-Maturidi , .Sha? h al-Ftkh al~ 
Akbar (Haidaribad 1321), p. 2 9 et passim^ 

Ibn Hazm, al~Fa^l fi '/-Aft/al wa '^l-Nihal (Kairo 
1320), 111. 142 sqq.\ Houtsma, De Strijd over 
het Dogma in den Isldm tot op el-Ash'ai i^^ 16 
sqq 5 Goldziher, Vorlesungen^ p. 10 1, 182 
202, 205; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkamsche 

Sprtchworter und Redens arten^ p. 60, note. — 
For other classifications oi Kuffar s Muh A'l5, 
Diet, of Teehn, Ter ms ^ s v (and following 
him, Hughes, Dtct, of Islam,, s v. Kafir)\ cf. 
also al-j^urdjanl, al-Ta^rlfat ed. Flugel, s v 
Iman, — For Kuffar in Fikh: Goldziher, 7?/^ 
^ahtrrten,^ p. Sgsqq ; do., Vorlesungen^ p. 182^ 
Juynboll, Handb. d, islam. Gesetzes^ p. 173. — 
Historical: Goldziher, Voi lesungen,, p 1 83 , 

Becker, Chrtstentum und Islam^^ * 5-^77 , Mez, 
Du Renaissance des Isl&ms (Heidelberg 1922), 
p. 28 sqq. ; especially p 47 sqq. On the so called 
Kuffar al~7urk^ of whom Barhebraeus also 
speaks (Chronicon^ cd Bruns u. Kirsch, Leipzig 
P* 324)1 cf, Steinschn eider, Polem. u, 
apologet, Literatur tn arabtscher Sprache,^ p. 296. 
— KSfir in European languages: Miklo- 
sich, Dte turktschen Elemente in den sudost- 


und osteuropdischen Sprachen,, in Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie., xxxvii. (1888), 68, 154; 
Dozy a. Engelmann, Gloss, des mots espagnols 
et portugais derives de Varabe (Leiden 1869), 
p. 245, Diez, Etymolog, Wbrterb, der roman, 
Sprachen,, 5. Ausg (Bonn 1887), p. 435; Lam- 
mens, Remarques sur les mots frangats derives 
de Varabe (Beyiouth 1890), p. 64 sq, , Yule-Burnell, 
Hobson~yobson^ (1903), s. v. Caffer, — On the 
Mystics cf. now also Massignon, sur les 
ortgtnes du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane (Pans 1922), p. 23, and do.. La 
passion d'aVHosayn-tbn-Mansour aVHallaj (Pans 
1922), p. 99’** of the Index (W. Bjorkman.) 
KAFIRISTAN. The name of a mountain- 
ous tract in the Hindn-Kush situated be- 
tween 35° and 36° N and 70° and 71® 50' E., 
with an area of about 5000 sq. m. Till recently 
independent, but since 1896 a territory of Af- 
ghanistan. The northern boundary is roughly the 
wateished between the drainage of the Oxus and 
that of the Indus, the valleys to the north being 
occupied by OhalCa [q v.] tribes To the west the 
spur of the Hindu-Kush which runs southward from 
the neighbourhood of the Khawak Pass may be 
considered the boundary separating it from the 
Pandjshir and Nidjrao valleys. To the east and 
south the range between the Kunar and Bashgal 
valleys and those to the noith of the Kunar and 
Kabul valleys define its limits The country con- 
sists of numerous valleys much isolated from each 
other by lofty ranges, the principal rivers draining 
which fall either into the Kabul or Kunar rivers, 
and so belong to the Indus basin. The principal 
are the AlingSr or Kao with its tributary the 
Aliibang, the Pe£ (KSmah or Presun ) and the 
Bashgal. The inhabitants, from their persistent 
paganism, have long been known as Kafirs, and 
from them the name of the country Kafinstan is 
derued The name Siyah-posb 01 “Black-clad** 
which properly belongs to one section only, (the 
others being classed together as Saffid-posh or 
“White-clad”) has also been in use from an early 
period 

This tract was undoubtedly part of the Kugh&n 
kingdom in the early part of the Christian era, 
and has been identified with the mountain coun- 
try of Kapisa. The name Kator applied to the 
country and its ruling tribe by TaimHr (TimQr) is 
identical with the title of the rulers of the neigh- 
bouring country of Citral, and is no doubt the 
same as Katir, the name of the principal tribe at 
the present day. It is most probably derived from 
the title Kid3ra used by the later Kushans. It 
has been thought by Wood and Yule that the 
wine-dnnking tribes whom Marco Polo met near 
Casern (i. e. Kislim in the K5k£a valley) are iden- 
tical with the Kafirs, who may have at that time 
extended into the northern valleys of the Hindu- 
kusb, but the first definite mention of them is in 
the Emperor Timflr’s memoirs. On his way to 
invade India in 800 (1398) he turned aside into 
their country from the KhSwak Pass to punish 
them for their raids on AndarSb. He calls them 
Kator and Siyah-pGsh In spite of his claims to 
victory it is clear that a great part of his forces 
was destroyed in an ambuscade, and he returned 
to Khdwak without any permanent success. Babur 
m his autobiography gives a very accurate account 
of the country and people, many of the rivers and 
districts being described by names they still bear. 
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In more recent times Elphinstone from his obser- 
vations in 1809, Masson (in 1826) and Biddulph 
(in 1880) collected all the information available with- 
out entering the country, and the account given 
by the fiist-named is especially valuable. The first 
European to penetrate Kafiiist 5 n was Lockhart in 
1885, followed by Robertson in 1889 and 1890. 
The last named in his work on the Kafirs of the 
IIindu-Kush has given the best account available 
of the country and people, their customs, beliefs 
and organization. 

In the treaty of 1893 between the Indian 
Government and Afghanistan, Kafiristan was defini- 
tely left outside the British border, and the Amir 
^Abd al-Rahman proceeded in 1896 to conquer 
the whole and to convert its population forcibly 
to Islam. The Ramgall tribe, a branch of the 
Katir, was the last to submit. Robertson classi- 
fies the population undei two heads, viz. the 
Siyah-pOsh tribes all closely related to each other 
(the pnncial tribe being the Katir), and the mis- 
cellaneous tribes, without any special bond of union, 
included under the name of Safed-posh The chief 
of these are the Waigalis (with the Ashkun who 
are related to them ) , and the Presungalis or 
VSron All seem to belong to an ancient branch 
of the Aryan stock, and their languages are of 
the PisaCa family, which, according Jo Kuhn and 
Grierson, have the characteristics of a tongue spo- 
ken after the Indian family had blanched off, but 
before the Iianian had been differentiated. The 
purest dialects are the Bashgall, Wai-alSl and 
VCron, spoken in the central paits of the country. 
The Gawar-batl, Kalasha and Paghai foim an outer 
group , the Pashai in fact being spoken in the 
DjalalSbad valley outside the limits of Kfifiristan 
propel Theie is also another member of the group 
Ashkund, as to which nothing is as yet known. 

'Ihe form of paganism followed till lately was 
much mixed with animism, but there were ceitain 
principal gods generally recognized, the chief of 
which were ImrS, the creator, whose piincipal 
shnne was at Presungal, MonI, the prophet, Gish 
the war-god and the goddess Dizane In the border- 
lands however many districts had already accepted 
Islam before the Afghan conquest. These converts 
were known as Shaikhs. Saciifices of goats and 
ceremonial dances were very prevalent. 

The social system is entirely tubal, each tribe 
consisting of several clans Ihe tubal govern- 
ment IS carried on by a council composed mainly 
of the headmen or djast who lepiesent the va- 
rious clans. A number of totr or magistiates 
are elected annually to carry on the actual tribal 
government. The houses are well built and giouped 
into strong villages. The Kafirs generally are 
acute and clever, but untruthful, intriguing and 
vain, yet they are hospitable and not generally 
cruel. They are brave and fond of freedom, and 
in their own country show a great sense of 
dignity; very quarrelsome, but always leady to 
put a stop to fights among others. Theft and as- 
sassination are not in any way condemned. Sla- 
very IS prevalent, the slaves being partly heredi- 
tary and partly obtained by captuie in intertribal 
war or by purchase. 

Btbliograp hy\ Timiir, MalJ^^aM Timur} 

(in Elliot and Dowson's IJtst. of India ^ London 

1871, Vol. iii.); The Babuf -Nama {Memoirs of 

Babur\ transl. by A. S. Beveridge, London 1922 ; 

The Booh of Scr Mai co Polo^ transl. by Yule and 


Cordier (London 1903),!. 155, 165; Elphinstone, 
2"d ed. London, 1839 — 18^2; Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh^ Calcutta 1880; Mas- 
son, Travels in Afghanistan^ London 1844, G, S. 
Robertson, The Kdfirs of the Htndu-Kush^ 2"«i ed., 
London 1900. (M. Long WORTH Dames.) 

KAFIYA (a.), a term in prosody meaning 
rhyme generally. The word seems (according to 
Goldziher, Abhandi zur Arab. Phtlologte.^ i. 83 sqql) 
to have originally meant a poetic utterance or a 
lampoon, then a poem and finally a rhyme. The 
theory of the kafiya is considered a special science, 
distinct from ^arud (prosody proper). It teaches how 
ver«?es should end as regards consonants, vowels, etc. 

In the narrower sense, kafiya.^ according to al- 
l^alil b. Ahmad [q v.], is the group of conso- 
nants, which begins with the vowelled consonant 
immediately preceding the last two quiescent con- 
sonants of a verse. In the Arab view, of course, a 
verse ends always with aA^uiescent letter, whether 
written or not (the latter is the case with waw 
and ydl of prolongation when they are written 
defectively) yaf^al.^ yaf^alu.^ yaf^all.^ yaf'ala. 

The kafiya may include up to six consonants* 

I the principal one (in the Arab view), the rawi 
or rhyme-letter, the letter which the poet always 
retains at the end of the line, till he has ended 
his poem and after which the latter is called : 
Idm m the mifallaka of Imru^ al-Kais, dal in that 
of Tarafa, etc. It is to be noted that Arabic 
poems are all mono-rhymed with the exception of 
the ra^az muzdawi(pj., in which the two hemistichs 
m a line rhyme. According to some prosodists. 

It IS the rule to allow the two first hemistichs 
of a poem to rhyme, 2. as an annex to the rawl, 
the wa^l or 1. e. a letter of prolongation or 
a htP (vowelled or not) coming after the vowelled 
rawt\ of the letters of prolongation, a/;/ is the only 
one usually written in this capacity, 3 as a pos- 
sible further complement, the khuiud^.^ the letter 
of prolongation behind a vowelled hal serving as 
a wasf as a preliminary cither 4 the rtdf.^ the 
w^eak letter or letter of prolongation immedia- 
tely before the razt i , and >^ 5 ^ may interchange 
with each other in one and the same poem; or 
5. tcisls.^ an <7///, placed before the rawi and se- 
parated from it by a consonant {dakhir) which 
may be changed at will but must always have the 
same vow*el, 6. the dathil just mentioned 

The kafiya may likewise include up to six 
vowels I. ma^ra or mudjia.^ the vowel of the 
rawt.^ 2. nafadh.^ the vowel of the h^ if it 
serves as 3 tawdjih.^ the vowel before the 

quiescent rawi\ 4. hadkw.^ the vowel immediately 
before the ndf.^ ^*ishba\ the vowel of X\i^d 4 ihhU\ 
6 rass.^ the vowel immediately before the altf of 
the ta^sis (always a of course) 

In respect of lengths, five kinds of rhyme are 
distinguished, viz.: — x.mutakawtSy in which the 
two last quiescent consonants (which, as explained 
above, mark the beginning and end of the kafiya) 
are separated by four vowelled consonants: faw^ 
[ka kadamth'].^ 2. mutardktb.^ in which three vo- 
welled consonants stand between the two quies- 
cent: Wa \ji;abalt^y ^ 3. mutadattk.^ in which two 
vowelled consonants separate the two un vowelled: 
had [falaiy.^ 4. mutawatiry in which there is one 
vowelled consonant between the two quiescent: 

5. mutarddify m which the two quiescent 
consonants come in immediate succession: 

Finally we have still to note the faults in the 
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l^Sfiya: i. the substitutipa z, damma^fox a 

kasra as ma^r 7 i\ 2. t^raf ox wr^, the substitution 
of a fatha serving as nia^ra for a kasra or (famma\ 
3. ik/d^^ the use of similar sounding consonants 
as rawi (mim and hc^ and ^3^, etc.) ; 4 td^aza 
which consists in using consonants of essentially 
different sound as rawi (^5^ and kaf and 
/5w, etc); 5. iahrid^ the changing of the darb 
(the last foot in the second hemistich) in one and 
the same poem, 6. the repetition of one 

and the same word in the same meaning as a 
rhyme-word in the same poem , 7 sitiad^ a mistake 
which soccurs before the raxvi^ namely a) stnad 
al-hadtw^ changing of the vowel, which precedes 
the rtdf^ b) stnad a/-t£^ba\ changing of the vowel 
between rawi and dakhil^ c) stnad chang- 
ing of the vowel immediately before the quiescent 
rawi'^ d) stnM aUrtdf^ the use of rtdf in one 
line but not in the other lines, e) stnad al-tcisis^ 
the use of tc^sis in one line but not in the others, 
8. iadmin or the running of one line mto another, 
in such a way that the end of one line only gives 
complete sense when we know the beginning of 
the next verse. 

In conclusion it should be noted that it was 
considered the rule in reciting a poem to lengthen 
the vowel of the vowelled rawi ^ but this custom 
was not generally observed The Bana Tamim 
added a quiescent nun to the ma^ra in place of 
the wa^L Among the Banil Asad the madjfa was 
suppressed. Otherwise it was permitted, when a 
strong quiescent consonant preceded the rawi^ to 
transfer to it the vowel of the tawi which itself then 
became quiescent* fa^lu > fa^uL Finally, it often 
happened that, if the rawi was quiescent, it was 
given a kasra which was follow'ed by a quiescent 
nun . fa^al > fa^altn. 

Bibliography In addition to the works 

quoted in the article ^arUd. Ibn Ra&hlk, al- 

^Umda (Cairo 1325), 11 238 sq 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb ) 

KAFIZ, an Arab measure of capacity 
(dry measure) containing from 25 — 50 litres (5 — 
xo gallons). In the pre-Islamic period the use of 
measures of capacity with dry and liquid wares w'as 
in general use, as is shown by the usually Arabic 
names for these measures in contrast to the measures 
of weight and their names borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans. It has still long been the 
custom to measure these wares by their weight 
and not by their volume. East and west in this 
respect have undergone opposite developments 
This transition from measures to weights was fur- 
thered, on the one hand, by the easier supervision 
of market business done by weight and, on the 
other, by the experience early obtained that it is 
not a matter of indifference whether very large 
or very small measures are used to measure dry 
wares. As the weight of the upper layers appre- 
ciably compresses the lower, the result is that, 
other things being equal, larger quantities weigh 
more per unit of capacity than small quantities. 
The tad)le of measures of capacity commonly used 
in the early period is given below. The ratios 
show that it is not homogeneous. The greatest 
variations prevail in the theoretical lists of mea- 
sures; the figures quoted below v/hich — presup- 
posing distilled water at normal temperature etc. 
— mean so many kilogrammes in weight, are 
based on an original measure of one mudd of the 
year 571 (1175/6) in the Cairo Museum, which, 


according to its inscription, held 337 dirham kail 
of pure water. The measures usual in the early 
centuries of the Hidjra seem however to have 
been smaller ranging down to the half of the 
figures here given. 

Measures of capacity or dry measure: 
mudd (modius) i 1.15 litres 

fS' . . . . 4 • I 16 , 

makkuk . . 6 . . I .... 6.87 . 

kafU .. .48. 12. 8. I . . 55.0 , 

Two avoirdupois weights were tacked on to 
this system* 

ivask . 240. 60. 40. 5.1 . 275.0kg. 

kurr . . 1440.360.240.30.6.1. 1650.0 „ 
That these measures of capacity are not entirely 
forgotten is probably due to the fact that they 
have been retained in the legal literature. They 
have disappeared from the market-place, at least 
in the East. In the lands round the Western 
Mediterranean the kafiz has however survived down 
to the present day, e. g in Tunis, in Sicily 
(cajiso and cafisone^ a measure of weight for oil, 
II — 20 kg) and m Spam (cahiz^ pldi cahices^ a 
measure for gram of about 6.6 hectolitre) etc. 

Bibliography Sauvaire, Mater taux pour 
servtr a Vhtstotre de la numtsmattque et de la 
mitrologie tnusulmanes^ in the Jotirn. Astat,^ 
vm , Senes vii (1886), 445 — 456; do,, A Trea- 
tise on Weights and Measures^ by Eltyd^ Arch- 
bishop of Nisibin^ m the youtn. of the Roy. 
As Soc ^ New Ser , xii (1880), 115, 1 17, xvi, 
(1884), 518, Decourdemanche, Tiaite pratique 
des potds et measures des peuples anettns et des 
Arabes (Paris 1 909), p. 84, 91, V. Queipo, 
Essat sur les systhnes metriqnes et monetaires 
(Pans 1859), 1 360 (E V. Zambahr.) 

KAFTAN (Turkish form of the Persian k&aflan.^ 
which IS found m the ^ahndma — cf. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Baghdadi, Lughat-i Shahnama.^ ed by Sa- 
lemann under the title ^Abdulq&dtrt Bagdhdensts 
Lexicon Sahndmianum.^ P- 79 — und Asadi’s Lu- 
ghat-i Furs^ ed P Horn, p 99, also Arabic 
k}iaftdn\ was an upper garment worn in peace 
time, a kind of long tunic with sleeves, 
which in time of war was worn over the mail- 
shirt (tabard). This word as well as the article 
of dress came quite early among the Arabs under 
the influence of Persian fashions. Cf. al-Tabari ed. 
de Goeje, iii 236, ,4^7^., ‘"Arlb, p. 177; al- 
Mas'^udi (Pans ed ), viii. 52 — Travellers describe 
the khaftdn as a long robe, reaching below the 
knee, sometimes to the calves and sometimes down 
to the ankles, open in front and having sleeves, 
which were slit at the wrists or up to the middle 
of the arms. This garment was introduced into 
the Barbary States by the Turkish conquest and 
spread by fashion as far as Morocco (Host, Nach- 
richten von Marbkos und Fes^ Copenhague 1 78 1, 
p. 1 1 5) where it is sometimes found, especially 
among women , without sleeves (Lempriere , A 
Tour to Morocco^ London 1791, p. 385). The 
amirs and shaikhs of the Syrian Bedouins in 
d’Arvieux’s time wore the kaftan as a winter gar- 
ment (d’Arvieux, Voyage dans la Bales tine.. Pans 
P- 206). — Among the Ottoman Turks in 
earlier days kaftSn was also the name for a robe of 
honour, which, — less important than the sable-skin 
— , was granted on the occasion of appointment 
to an office. The distribution of such robes of 
honour took place after the two Bairam [q. v.] festi- 
vals in the presence of the Grand Vizier under 
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the direction of the kaftandjl an official 

whose duty it was to take charge of and keep in 
condition the fur-robes of honour. At the present 
day this garment seems to be very little worn. 
Hamdibey and Mane de Launay, Les Costumes 
populatres dt la Turqute en i8y j (Constantinople 
1873) mention it (p. 238) when descnbing 

a Kurdish woman fiom Kharput A kaftSn of fine 
dark green cloth, open in front and widely cut out 
m the form of an escutcheon on the breast, leaves 
the upper part of the shirt quite exposed and docs 
not entirely cover the lower half. . . . The very long 
sleeves of the ^aftan ending in a quadrangular 
piece are taken in above the wrists so as not to 
conceal the silvei aimlets. The sleeves are edged 
with galloon and notched gold lace. 

Bibliography Ni/Sm al-Din Mahmud Kaif, 
Dtwan-t Elbtse (Constantinople 1303), p. 1 99, 
R. Dozy, Diet, des notns des vetements^ p. 162 
sqq.y Barbier de Meynaid, aux diet turesy 

11. 525 sq,\ d’Ohsson, Tableau de V empire otho- 
many in. 260, vii. 199, Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians^ ^ p. 30 sq , 
Lammens, Rent, sur les mots frang, derives de 
Varabe^ p. 66. (Cl. Huart.) 

KAfUR (also KIfDr and KaffDr, cf Ltsan 
al-^Araby s ^»Kfr andAyV; in Sanskrit 
in Prakrit ‘^KappurUy *kapuray Malay kapur^y cam- 
phor, the resin of Laurus camphor a and Dryoba^ 
lanops ai omaticUySSd^ an object of commerce with 
India from the days of the ancient Persians, on 
the capture of al-Madahn, the Arabs found rich 
stores of this drug, the use of which they did not 
know, they took it for salt (al-Baladhun, ed de 
Goeje, p. 264, Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg, 11 401) 
Ibn al-Baitftr mentions different sorts of camphor, 
of which fan^url and ; tyahl were considered 
the best; all these kinds Mere punhed before 
being used. Maico Polo (ed. Soc. dc Geogr , 
Pans 1865, 1. 447, tiansl. Yule, revised by H. 
Cordier, London, 1903, 11. 299 and note 3,p 302 — 4) 
says the camphor of Fansur was the best and 
most expensive; it was said to be weighed against 
gold. Fansnr — most probably an old name for 
Barus (cf. Ttjdschr, van het JCon. Nederl. Aard- 
rtjkskundtg Genootschap y Series 2, xvii., 1904, 
p. 18 — 22, 27 — 29, Encycl. van Nederl.-lndte'^y 
1. 1^2 sq) on the west coast of Sumatra (Resi- 
dency of Tapanuli) from which the kapur Barus 
came — is frequently mentioned by Arab wrileis , 
from the fiist half of the third (ninth) century we 
find the name in diffeient histoiico-geogiaphical 
reports as the place of origin of an exceptional 
quality of camphor. 

The name of this resin is also found m the 
Kurban (Ixxvi. 5). “The iighteous shall drink theie 
(in Paradise) out of a goblet, the contents of 
which are mixed with kafur'"' , according to the 
Muslim commentators, eithci to indicate the plea- 
sant flavour of the beverage or perhaps as the 
name of a spring in Paradise (al-Tabarl, Tafstry 
Cairo 1321, xxix iii sql) The latter explanation 
is based on the fact that at the beginning of 
verse 6 the word ^atn (spring) is found. 

Bibliography \ Ibn 9X•^o^\fXyal~J2Jaml^ It- 
Mufradat al-Adwiya (Cairo 1201), iv 42 — 44; 
French transl. by Leclerc, iii. 127, al-Mas‘adi, 
MurUdj (Paris), i 338, 340 sq ; al-Kazwinl, AtRar 
aUBilUdy ed Wiistenfeld, p. 68 ; Ibn BattUta (Pans), 
iv. 141 ; G. Ferrand, Textes geographtques 
i., ii. s. Index under Caw/ Arr ; Yule and Burnell, 


Hohson-Jobsony neiif ed. by W. Crooke (London 
1903), s. V. Camphor \ W. Heyd, AT/jA du Com- 
merce du Levant du Moyen- Age 1885/6), 

i. 165, 174, 379, »• 1 51, 500, 590 sqq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KAPUR, Abu ’l-Misk al-IkhshIdI, also al- 
LaituI or at.-SUrI, called al-LXbI m a poem by 
al-MutanabbI after a place in Nubia, ruler of 
Egypt and Syria in the fourth centuiy of the 
Hidjra. Kafur was born in Nubia or Abyssinia 
between the years 291 (904) and 308 (320) (so 
greatly do the statements of the chronicles vary). 
The fact that he began life as a horribly ugly 
slave and rose to be ruler of Egypt and Syria 
and the celebrated patron of scholars and friend of 
al-MutanabbI [q. v ], the greatest poet of his time, 
has aroused a great interest in him among the 
Arab historians and given him a greater fame 
than his importance really deserves. As the Mae- 
cenas of poets and scholars^ he found kindly bio- 
graphers who have praised him as a model of 
fidelity for his devotion — not always maintained 
— to the Ikhshidids [q. v ] His biography is adorned 
with numerous anecdotes about his humble origin 
and his rise and about his friendship with al- 
Mutanabbl. He is only of importance in history 
because he resisted the advance of the Faumids 
[q. V.] m the Mest and of the Arab dynasties in 
North Syria and maintained by his ability for two 
decades the kingdom founded by the Ikhshidids 
in 323 (935) After his death it soon broke up 
As a young slave he is said to have expressed 
the ambitious wish to become one day ruler of 
Egypt, to a companion who had said his ideal 
was to become cook in a cookshop so that he 
might alvv’ays cat his fill As a slave he had the 
good fortune to be sold to the governor Muham- 
mad al-lkhshid (323 — 334 = 935 — 946)j 
was almost immediately given away by him on ac- 
count of a skin disease and again taken back, may 
well be an embellishment, to contrast his degrada- 
tion with his all the more marvellous rise. Another 
narrator says that he was sent w'lth money by his 
former master to the governor al-lkhshid but the 
latter sent the money back and retained Kafur in 
his service instead It is also related that he was 
the only one to remain by his master when his 
comrades had negligently left the governor’s room 
to see a passing elephant. Both these stories only 
show that the governor had on some occasion 
had his attention specially attracted to him* He 
must certainly have early recognised his merit and 
put tiust m him, for he made this ugly, despised 
slave the tutor of his children and a general. In 
the latter capacity he distinguished himself m 329 
(940) in a battle near Aleppo which he captured 
for his master. When al-ll^shld felt his end was 
near at the close of 334 (July 946), he appointed 
him guardian of his younger son Awmu^ur (the 
name is very diversely wiitten) whom the Caliph 
had previously appointed joint-ruler with his father. 
The real power remained in Kafur’s hands even 
after Awnudjur became of age, although he pro- 
vided for the preservation of the Ikljshldid dynasty 
by getting Awnudjur’s brother '^AU recognised as 
joint-ruler and successor m 338 (949). Later m 
343 (^54) Awnudjur, at the instigation of his 
friends, tried to shake of the tutelage of KSfflr, as 
he felt himself restricted m his freedom of action 
and expenditure — he only received 400,000 
dinars out of Kafilr’s rich revenues. He therefore 
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went to Ramla in Palestine in order to be able 
from there to exert real authority over Syria and 
then on Egypt. But the plan did not come to 
fulfilment, as his mother and Kafur, warned m 
time, were able to appease him. The relationship 
remained unchanged till Awnudjur died in Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka'da 349 (Dec. 960). After the death of Aw- 
nudjur, Kftf^r had his brother ^All confirmed in 
office as governor by the Caliph towards the end 
of the year. KSfUr remained his guardian, although 
‘^All was 24, and only allowed him an income of 
400,000 dinars. The power of Egypt was again 
extended over Syria, so that 'Ali was mentioned 
next to the Caliph in the Friday service in Aleppo 
and northwards as far as Tarsus. When '^Ali died 
six years later in 35$ (966), Kafur himself as- 
sumed the government and was confirmed in office 
by the Caliph, as ^Ali’s son Ahmad was only 9 
years old. He did not enjoy his independence 
long, for he died in 357 (968) His successor was 
the Ahmad whom he had superseded. 

Kafur was able to maintain order in Syria and 
Egypt Shortly after the death of al-Ikhsbid, he 
recaptured from Saif al-Dawla, ruler of Aleppo, 
Damascus which the latter had taken Kafur was 
able skilfully to maintain his position between 
the Baghdad Caliph and the Fatimid ruler of 
North Africa. His riches were celebrated, his 
estate consisted of art-treasures of all kinds rather 
than of gold He was a man who loved pomp , 
like Saif al-Dawla, exceedingly liberal to scholars 
and poets, so that his court was a popular one 
and his favour sought. When al-MutanabbI became 
estranged from baif al-Dawla, he came on Kafur’s in- 
vitation to Cairo, where he lived for some years 
In the first period of his stay there he composed 
famous panegyric-, on Kafur, but the intimacy did 
not last long, as Kafur did not give him a po- 
sition in the administration which he is alleged 
to have promised him. He excused himself by 
saying that he could not trust an office to a man 
who had posed as a prophet. Kafur also devoted 
much time to scholarly studies and is said to have 
written poetry Many scholars were in his ser- 
vice, of whom the best known is al-Kindi who 
composed a history of Egypt for him 

Btblto grap hy Ibn Sa'^id, Kttab al-Mugkrib 
ft Hula U-Maghrtb^ Bk. iv , ed. with an excerpt 
from al-Kindi’s TctriUi Mi{r by Kn L. Tall- 
quist, where the bibliography is fully given at 
the beginning of Kafur’s exhaustive biography 
(p 78 — 86, Arab text 46 — 48), also al-IIalabi 
in Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter von Aegypten 
zur Zett der Chaltfen^ 4. Abt , p. 37 — 50 and 
59 — 61 {Abh, d, K, Ges, d. Wtss, zu Gottingen^ 
xxi. [1876]), Ibn Khallikan, ed Wustenfeld, 
N®. 556 and Ind., al-MakrizI, (Bula^ 

1270), 11. 26 sqq , Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Ibn Taghri- 
bardi, 11., Jahr 373 — 395 passim; al-Mutanabbi, 
Diwan (ed Dietenci), al-Kafurlyat^ p. 623 sqq,^ 
and further sources quoted in Tallquist. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

hAquad, Kaqmid (from the Persian kaghadk^ 
perhaps of Chinese origin), paper In the early 
period of development of Muslim culture the east 
was only acquainted with papyrus {kirlas) as writing- 
material. It was Chinese prisoners of war brought 
to Samarkand after the battle of Atlayj near 7 alas, 
that first introduced m 134 (751) the industry of 
paper-making from linen, flax or hemp rags after 
the method used in China. The various kinds of 


paper then made are the following: fir^awnl (Pha- 
roah’s paper), a kind which was destined to com- 
pete with papyms even in the land of its origin (the 
oldest paper with Aiabic writing on it found m Egypt 
dates fiom 180 — 200 = 796 — 815); sulatmani^ 
from Sulaiman b Raghid, the treasurer of Khorl- 
san under Harun al-Rasbid; ^afari^ called after 
t)jaTar al-Barmaki; talhi^ from Talha b. Tahir, 
I the second rulei of the Tahiiid dynasty, tahiri^ 
fiom Tahir 11, of the same dynasty, nuht ^ m al- 
lusion to the bamanid Nuh I. 

Paper mills were erected elsewhere on the plan 
of those in Samarkand* al-Fadl, brother of Dja^far 
al-Baimaki, who had been governor of Khorasan 
in 178 (794) probably founded the paper-mill m 
the Dar al-Kazz quartei in Baghdad. Soon after- 
wards others arose in Tihama, Yemen and Egypt, 
where paper ultimately drove out papyrus, also 
in Damascus, Tripoli, Hama, Manbidj, Tiberias, 
the Maghnb, Spam (at Xaliva), Persia and India. 
Ka g hadh-kunan^ the “paper-makeis”, was the name 
taken by the people of the village of Khunadj or 
Khuna in A^harbaidjan, two days’ journey from 
Zandjan, on account of the excellent papei made 
theie The place was destroyed by the Mongols, 
who however founded a colony, Mughuliya, there. 
(Barbier de Meynard, Diet de la Perse^ p 219, 
HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj thannuma^ Constantinople 1145, 
p. 298, transl by Norberg, i. 365). 

On the preparation of paper and the different 
methods of colouring it, inteiesting details are 
given by J V KaiabaCek, Qtullen z Papter- 

geschichte rciMitt, aus der SammL der Papyrus Erzh, 
Ramer^ iv 75 sqq. 

According to a statement of al-Makrizi {al- 
Khtl^U Wiet, ii. 34), EjaTar al-Barmaki had 
parchment replaced by paper in the government 
offices. 

7 'he paper used in the east is now almost en- 
tirely of European manufacture. In Persia we still 
find a Chinese paper, called Khan Balik (Turkish 
name of Pekin), a scarce paper, sought after for 
its durability The Cairo printers prefer a strong 
yellow-colouied paper called nabatl (Pers. nabat.^ 
sugar-candy) 

A paper-mill long ago destroyed {Kag/iad- 
Khana.^ popularly Kat-Hane') has given its name 
to the Imperial Kiosk and the public promenade 
of the “Sweet Waters of Europe” in Constantinople. 

Bibliography Pthrtst, ed. Flugel, p. 2i; 
Kalkashandi, Jpaw" al-^ubk.^ 1. 412, do., ^ubh 
al-A^sha^ 1 474, 476, Karabacek, Mill, aus der 
Samml der Papyrus Etzh. Ratner.^ ii./iii. 87 — 
178, Chavannes, Doc. sur les Toudetue occt- 
dentaux (St. Petersburg 1 903), p. 297 , Cl Huart, 
Les calltgraphes el les mtniaturtstes de Portent 
musulman.^ p 8 — 1 1 ; J. E Polak, Persten (Leipzig 
1865), 1. 268, Jouannm and Van Gaver, Turquie.^ 
p. 457, d’Ohsson, Tableau de P empire othoman^ 
111 155. (Cl Huart.) 

KAHF, Title of Sura xviii. of the Kurban. — 
See also ashab al-kahf. 

al-]^AHHAR, one of the names Allah, cf. 
allAh, i. 303a. 

KAHIN (a., plur. kuhhan or kahana:^ fcm. 
hina.^ plur. kawahtn.^ abstract of profession kihand) 
is the name of the seer or soothsay er(ft^^yTic, 
vates) among the pagan Arabs. It corresponds to the 
Hebrew kdhen^ Aramaic, kahen.^ kahtt^ (priest); it 
is not an arabicised form of this however, but 
belongs to the original stock of the old Arabic 
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nguage (otherwise Nbldeke, Neue Beitrdge zur 
mitischen Sprachwissenschaft^ p. 36, note 6), for 
le Jewish kohen, kahen is entirely different in 
laracter from the Arab k&hin: the former, al- 
tough in all probability at one time also a sooth- 
lyer, later appears only as a dealer in oracles 
id particularly as sacrificer and teacher of 
le Tor a, while it cannot be shown that the 
tter, who is never a priest (which is contra- 
ictory to von Kremer — see below in the Bt- 
'iography — p. 74 sqq,^ and also to Wellhausen, 

. 134 and elsewhere), ever held these functions, 
sither was he permanently connected at all with 
orship and places of worship, but seems to have been 
uite unrestricted in the exercise of his activities. 

The kahins of course have their ongin m the 
lamans, medieme-men, and fetish-priests, but in 
le form in which we first meet them in the old 
rabic tales, in the Hadith and, much more rarely, 

\ the pre-Islfiraic poetry, they have already passed 
eyond the ruder forms of shamanism. Their mantic 
nowledge is based on ecstatic inspiration. They 
ave also, it is true, visions by night which reveal 
) them future and other events and things hidden 
om the ordinary mortal (al-Mas^^udl, iii. 379, 394 
Sprenger, 1. 176 sq etc), but they are not 
‘ally visionaries. Their inspiration is of demoniacal 
rigin . a iitnnl or skaifan “demon” {^atfidviov) who 
p called their “companion”, {ahd “comrade”, 
'awls or tvali^ “friend” (“familiar spirit”), not in- 
equently also their ra^i or rt^i (probably “seer”), 
Dcaks out of them. This personification of their 
:stacy, which at once stamps them as connected 
ith the old fashioned sha^tr “bard” (literally “know- 
i”), also endowed by djmns with supeinatural, 
lagic knowledge (cf. vales ’=zpoeta\ is conceived as 
eing so substantial that the datmonton regularly 
ppears as the I — his alter ego^ the kahin, on 
le other hand, appears as the “thou” of the pio- 
hetic utterance, that the latter clearly notices 
le approach of the spirit, feels himself struck by 
IS foot, hears his voice from a distance etc 
Sprenger, loc, ctl, \ Holscher, p. indeed, these 
imiliajs even have their own names (like the 
imiliar spirits of the poets, see Yakut, 
d. WUstenfeld, iv. 914,14 sq and al-DjShiz, vi 
9 = van Vloten, viii. 65). The kahins give 
heir utterances in the form of the short 

entences in rhythmic prose, with single or more 
xrely alternating rhyme, such as had been usual 
1 Arabia from early times for all utterance in the 
iigher and lower branches of divination and magic, 
tc. (Only very rarely is regular verse also used, 
• g* Aghatii xi. 1 6 1, 13). Besides the the 

amzatna is characteristic of the kahin’s utterances, 
he mysterious “humming” w’lth which it was de- 
ivered (Ibn HighSm, Sita^x, 171, 7 and thereon 11. 
8). The word may in this sense have originally 
leant nothing more than the “purring” or “chirp- 
Qg” or such like of an alleged demon’s voice, the 
erb sa^a^a is also used in other connections of 
purring” or “chirping” of the djmns, regularly of 
ourse, of the “cooing” of pigeons and also of the 
gfoaning” of camels ; cf. in the O. T. e. g. Isatah^ 
xix. 4). The kahins, the majority of whom are to 
>e considered frauds, of course often express them- 
elves in very obscure and ambiguous language. 
They give greater emphasis to their utterance by 
triking oaths, swearing by the •‘earth and sky, 
un, moon and stars, light and darkness, evening 
nd morning, plants and animals of all kinds etc. 


(For kShins’ utterances, see e. g. Hdlscher, p. 87 sq.^ 
95 W 5 al-Mas^df, iii. 387 sqq»\ al-Ibshihl, Ch. 
60; A^anl^ xi. 16I) xo sqq^, 

Kahins play an extremely important part in 
public as well as private life. They are interro- 
gated in all important tribal and state occasions — 
especially before warlike enterprises, razzias, etc. 
in which they take part themselves as a rule, in- 
deed, they sometimes lead them m person (cf. De- 
borah in the O. T.). Kings and queens therefore 
keep their prophet or prophetess (D. H. Miiller, 
Die Buj gen und Schldsser Stedarabtens noih dem 
Iklil des Hamddni^ i. 74, and al-Tabarl, ed. de 
Goeje, 1. 762, 5), and the tribes have a kahin or 
kahina as well as a “poet” and hhatlb “orator”. 

In private the kShins especially act as judges in 
disputes and points of law of all kinds, so that the 
conception of kahin is closely connected with 
that of hakam “judge” (al^utai’a, N®. xvii. 7; 
al-lbshihf, Cairo 1321, 11, 73, i). Their decision is 
considered as a kind of divine judgment against 
which there is no appeal. At the same time they 
interpret dreams, find lost camels, establish adul- 
teries, deal up other crimes and misdemeanours, 
particularly thefts and murders, etc. In these pro- 
ceedings they descend to a some whafidower scale of 
divination, viz. to that of the ^arraf or mu^arrtf (see 
above 1. 460^ and cf. Ibn al-AlliIr, al^Nthaya^ iv. 40, 
al-I)jahiz, VI. 62, 5 tnfra^ and al-Mas%df, 111. 352). 
For such work they received an honorarium — 
forbidden in the Hadith — {hulwan\ al-BukhSrI, 
ed. Krehl-Juynboll, li. 43, 55 passim) Of course, 
people liked to test their mantic abilities befo»-c 
paying them 

The influence of these men and women was 
naturally great and often stretched far beyond the 
bounds of their tribes They were not by any 
means recruited solely from the lower strata of 
society, but sometimes belonged to most distin- 
guished families , occasionally even the satytd 
or chief of a tribe was also its kahin (Lammens, 
p. 204, 257 . al-Djahiz, vi. 62 = van Vloten, vii. 
184, also Wellhausen, p. 134 who, however, says 
wrongly that such aristocratic kahins had inhe- 
iited their office). They were in any case among 
the leaders or the intellectual anstocracy of their 
tribe (cf. the chapter Asrna^ al-kuhhan wa ''l-huk- 
kam wa ''l-kkutaba^ wa ''l-^ulamlf mm Kah{an “The 
names of the seers, judges, orators and learned 
men of Kahtan” in al-Djfihiz, al^Bayan^ 1. 136 
tnfra^ cf. also 113,15 sqq,^ ed. Cairo 1333, 1. 192, 

cf. 159). 

Among famous soothsayers of both sexes were 
Sa^lh al-I2hi^bf in Syria and Shikk b. J^'^b of the 
Badjila, (who often appear together but are both 
quite mythical), the probably equally unhistoncal 
Yemen princess Turaifa, a kind of Cassandra, al- 
Ma’mUr al-Harilhl of the Madhhidj, ^Amr b. Dju'aid 
al-Afkal, the chief of the Rabfa, Sawd 5 ^ bint 
Zuhra among the Kuraish, Zar^S bint Zuhair 
among the Ku^S'^a, etc. (Wellhausen, p. 136; al- 
Mas^dl, ill. 352, 364 et passtm\ van Vloten, vii, 
172, 174, 180 etc., etc.) The South Arabian sooth- 
sayers enjoyed a particularly high reputation 
{Agkanl^ viii. 51, 4). 

Practically synonymous vrith kahin is the word 
hSil (plur. huiSt^ also hSza and ^zUn^ fern. ^iya. 
plur. paw 3 zl\ which is not uncommonly found 
It corresponds of course to the Hebrew but ii 
undoubtedly also a genuine Arabic word. On tht 
other hand, we must sharply distinguish from thi 
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kahm, who, as above explained, owes his super- 
natural knowledge to internal inspiration, these 
practitioners of the lower forms of divination and 
magic , who employ external , technical means 
that is, who follow a mere routine that may 
be acquired by any one, namely the or 

za^tr who watches the flight of birds, the 
haztr and hazzUr reads footprints, the ^arraf 
oi mu^arrtf (see also above on these terms), the 
water-diviner, the muna^d^tm^ the astiologer, al- 
tta^ir fl asrar al-kaff or hand-reader, the khatt who 
tells fortunes from lines on the ground, al-(fartb 
or al'fartk b% who works by casting stones, 

the enchanter, sahtr or rakl» These too are sometimes 
called kahtn^ but only by an erioneous use of the 
word, which probably only came into vogue when 
Islam had put an end to the higher ait of the 
soothsayer, kthana^ while external divination and 
magic survived. I should like here, again to 
insist (against Wellhausen, p. 134 and elsewhere) 
that the kahin was not, like the Jewish kohen, 
also supplier of oracles It is especially noteworthy 
that we never find him in connection with divina- 
tion by arrow {tstiksani). 

The prophet Muhammad disclaimed being a 
kahin (Sura hi. 29, Ixix. 42, also passages like 
Ixxxi 22 sqq^') But his earliest appearance as a 
prophet reminds us strongly of the manner of 
these soothsayers. lie was an ecstatic and had 
“true dieams” like them, his daimonton (jahtb) 
was the (holy) spirit, whose place was later taken 
by the angel Gabriel. His revelations are, like the 
utterance of the kahin ^ comprised in sa^ and 
sometimes begin with the usual abstiuse oaths; 
even the forms which he was still using for 
administering justice and settling disputes in Me- 
dina during the early years of his stay there 
correspond m their mam features to those of the 
pagan k 3 hin and hakam. 

It is therefore not sui prising that his Meccan 
countrymen regarded him as a kahin and that his 
protestations that he was nothing of the kind, but 
a “prophet”, a “messenger of God” made little 
impression on them. The anti-prophets also, Musai- 
lima, 'I'ulaiha, and particulaily al-Aswad al-AnsI, 
no less than Sadjah, a lady member of the faculty, 
played their parts in the guise of kahins. 

Islam with Its monotheism, its doctrine of the 
cessation of all levelation with Muhammad and 
its regulation of all social customs through the 
fikh wiped out the old soothsayers, only gradually, 
it is true, for we still hear in 132 A. H. of a kahin 
[al-Tabari, 111. 21,9, on kahana in modern Arabia, 
see Landberg, La langue arabe et ses dialectes^ 
p. 70, on woman seers in Muslim N. \V. Africa, 
see Doutt6, p. 32 sqq^* Muhammad himself pro- 
bably never doubted the supernatural nature of 
the kShin’s utterance. But when he declared the 
knowledge possessed by the demons, whom he 
It the same time degraded to devils, to have been 
>tolen from heaven and to be falsified and confused 
'Sara Ixxii. 8 sqq.^ xxxiv 13, vi 112; Ibn HighSm, 
13 1 .r^.), he brought their piophecics into 
jreat disrepute, and thus those traditions arose, 
vhich warned believers against utilising the ser- 
vices of a kahm (al-Suyuti, aL Dj amt^ as-^a ghlt , 
mb man aia kahtnan^ al-Bukhari, 11. 43, 55, et 
ha 5 sim\ cf. also the reomrk of Ibn ^Abbas tyakum 
jua H'kthana etc. in al-Zamakhsharl’s Ka disha f^ 
>n Sara xxxi 34) 

Bibiiogi aphy\ Wellhausen, Resit atabi- 


schen Hetdentums^ p. 134 sqq,^ 143, 206 
Sprenger, Das Leben und dte Lehre dcs 
J^mmad^^ 1, especially p. 255 sqq,\ von 
mer, Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschx 
vorzugltch fjach arabischen Quellen^ iii. am 
(Stizungsb der phil,~ hist, KL der Wiener Akad^ 
cxx. N® 8), p. 73 sqqr^ van Vloten, Dhtni 
Getster und Zauber bet den alien Arabern. 
ietlungen aus Djahtiz^ LCit&b aLhaiwdn (ir 
Wiener Zetischr,/, dte Kunde des Morgenla 
vii. 169 sqq ^ 233 sqq ^ viii., 59 sqq,\ Goldz 
Abhandl. zur arab, Phtlologte^ 1. 18 sqq,. 
107 sqq,^ Lagrange, Etudes sur let religion 
mitiques^^ p 218 sq , Doutt6, Magte et Rcl 
dans VAfrtque du Nord^ p. 28 sqq,\ D B. 
donald, 7 he Religious Life and Attitude in h 
P 25 — 33 et passim ^ Holscher, Die Proj 
Untersuchungen zur Religtonsgeschichie Ist 
p. 79 sqq,^ Lammens, Le berceau de VD 
1. 204 257, Schrieke, Dte Htmmeh 

Muhammeds in Der Islam^w 22 sqq.\ al-Dj 
Kit aLIIayawan^ passim (cf. v. Vloten) 
Mas'udi, Muiudj^ ed. Barbier de Meynard 
Pavet de Courteille, in. 347 sqq,^ al-Kaz 
^A^^ib al-Makhlukat^ ed Wustenfeld, p 
sqq , Ibn KhaldQn, Mukaddima^ ed. Quatrer 
Not. et Extr.^ xvi 181 sqq.^ transl. de S 
XIX 206 sqq (ed Cairo 1327, p 1 12 sqq.') 
Ibshihi^ oLMustatia/^Ch lx. (A. FisCHEi 
al-KAHINA, the prophetess, the s 
Even her name (Damya, Dihya) — for K^hii 
simply an epithet — is doubtful. According tc 
;^aldun, she belonged to the Djarwa, a Jewi‘ 
tribe in the Awias [q. v.], which gave chie' 
the Berbers descended from al-Abtar When Ha 
b. al-Nu^man [q v.J, had conquered the Byzant 
he advanced against the Awrfis wheie the Ka 
reigned. Ihe latter inflicted a heavy defeat 
him at Miskiyana (between ^Ain Baida^ and 
bessa in the modem department of Constani 
or according to other authorities, in the Gabes 
iitoiy or at the Oasis of Nini, and drove 
back beyond the frontier of Ifrikiya The difl 
ties in which his wars in the east had involvec 
caliph '^Abd al-Malik, delayed the despatcl 
reinforcements Duiing this period the Kahina is 
to have extended her sway over the whole coui 
and to prevent the Arabs fiom making new inrc 
she destioyed the towns, cut down the forests 
laid the country waste. At the same time she is 
to have adopted as a son a piisoner named IG; 
b. Yazid al-KaisI with whom she claimed fo 
kinship, which, however, did not prevent her ado 
son from afterwards betraying her. Her devi 
tions estranged the people from her and v 
five years latei Hasson b. al-Nu^mSn retu 
with reinforcements, the KShina was defeated 
fierce battle at Tabarjea (82 or 84 =: 701 or 
and killed m the AwrSs at the place called 
al-Kilhina By her advice two of her sons 
gone over to the Arabs before the battle and < 
received commands m the Muslim army, which 
tinned the war against the Berbers. In realit) 
do not even know for certain whether the Ka 
was a queen or simply an inspired woman 
Lalla Fatima, who was the soul of the resist 
of the Kabyls against the French in 1857. 
most all that is told of her is legendary, the 
luntary devastation of North Africa, her defl 
in the castle of el-Djem (the amphitheatre 
Thysdrus) and the circumstances of her deatl 
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Berber genealogist, Hani^ b. BalcCr, even says that 
she ruled for 65 years and was 137 years old. 
Bibliography Ibn JChaldun, al-Ibar^ vii. 8 
sq,\ partial Fr. transl. by de Slane, Histotre des 
Berberes^ i. 213—215, in. 193 al-Baladhurl, 
Futuh aUBuldan^ ed. de Goeje, p. 229; Ibn 
al-'I(iJiarr, al^Bayan ai-mugjirib^ ed. Dozy, i. 
20 — 24 ; al-Bakri, al-Masaltk wa ' l-MamUltk^ 
partially ed. by de Slane, Description de 
FAfrtque septentrionale^ p. 7 31; al-Ti- 

djSnl, Rihla^ transl. by Rousseau, p. 64 — 69; 
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des Berber es^ p 340 — 342; Ibn al-NadjT, Ma- 
^altm al-Iman (Tunis 1320, 4 Vols.), 1 56 — 61, 
MahmUd b. Sa^id Makdish al-Safakusi, Nuzhat 
al-Anzdr (Tunis 1321, 2 Vols), 1. 76 — 80, 
Ibn Abl Dinar al-KairawanI, Kttab al^Mu^nts 
(Tunis 1286), p. 31 sq,\ Mawla Ahmed, Rthla 
(Fas n. d), p. 48 — 51, transl. Berbrugger, 
Voyages dans le Sud de V Alger ie {Explore 
scient. de rAlgerte^ ix , Pans 1846), p. 234 — 241 , 
al-UithilanI, Nuzhat al~Anzdr (Algier 1326), 
p. 10 1 — 104; Meicier, Htstoire de VAfrt^ 
que septentrionale^ 1. 212 — 218; Fournel, Les 
Berbers^ 1. 224 — 228; Fauie-Biguet, Histone de 
RA/rtque\ septentrionale (Pans n. d ), p. 25 — 
27, Masqueray, Traditions de T Auras Oriental 
{Bulletin de Coii espondance Afrtcatne^ 

Part I — 2), p. 80 — 83 (where she is called 
Ejema^a), De Monographte de V Antes 

(Constantine 1904), p. 182. 

(RLNf: Basset.) 

ai-^AHIR BI XLAH, Abu MansUr Muham- 
mad B. ai-Mu'tadid, 'Abbasid Caliph. While 
his brother al-Muktadir was still reigning he was 
proclaimed Caliph under the name al-Kahir, but 
was deposed again in a few days. After the death 
of al-Muktadir the Amir al-UmarS^ Mu^nis pro- 
posed al-Muktadir’s son Ahmad, afterwards the 
Caliph al-Radi as successor, instead of him, how- 
ever, al-Kahir at the age of 35 w^as proclaimed 
Commander of the Faithful (end of Sbawwal 
320 = Nov. I, 932). Although he wished to be 
regarded as devout and just, his treacherous and 
despotic natuie was soon revealed. Through tor- 
ture the mother of al-Muktadir was forced to 
give up hei whole fortune, and al-Kahir also ex- 
torted considerable sums fioin the sons and offi- 
cials of the late Caliph. On the advice of the 
vizier Ibn Mukla [q. v.] Mu^nis had the Caliph 
carefully watched, which naturally did not please 
the latter, and when he was intending to dismiss 
Ibn Mukla, the latter conspired with several others 
to overthrow al-Kahir and put Abu Ahmad, son 
of al-Muktafi, in his place. But the plot was be- 
trayed. While Ibn Mukla escaped by flight, Mu^nis 
was dismissed and when he went to the Caliph, 
the latter had him arrested and some time after- 
wards executed. AbH Ahmad was built into a 
wall, alive. Ibn Mukla, however, did not cease in 
his efforts to incite the populace against al-Kahir 
and in l^umSda i. 322 (Apiil 934) an armed 
crowd broke into the palace. The half-mtoxicated 
Caliph had to surrender; but when he refused 
to abdicate, he was blinded and thrown into pri- 
son, Eleven years later al-Mustakft restored him 
to liberty and he lived as a beggar till his death 
in Djumada i. 339 (Oct. 950). 

Bibliography \ al-Mas^lldi, MurU^ ^ ed 
Barbier de Mcynard and Pavet de Courteille, viii. 
286 sqq.^ ix. 48, $ 2 ; 'Arlb (ed. de Goeje), 


p. 142 — 144, 180 — 186; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Torn- 
berg), viii. passim; Ibn al-Ti^^ta^a, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 374 — 376; Ibn Khaldun, 
al’Ibar^ 111 391 > '^tiXyGesch der Chaltfen^ 

'^ii. 562 — 564, 642 sqq,\ Muir, The Cahphate, 
its Rise^ Decline^ and Fall^^ p. 569 sqq, 

(K. V. ZetterstIen.) 
al-^AHIRA. [See CAIRO.] 
KAHRAMAN-NAMA (or DastXn-i Kahra- 
mXn), a Persian epic in prose, which, like 
the Darab-Nama^ Ktran-i Haba^^ HU^ang- 
N ama , Fagh fur-Nama^ Tahfntiratk'Nama etc. 
belongs as regards subject matter to the prose 
epics which form a cycle round Firdawsi’s Shah^ 
Ndma\ like the two first named it is ascribed to 
Abff Tahir Tartiisi [TarsusI, q. v ]. 

The epic which takes us back to the days of 
the Old Iranian ruler Hffshang and describes the 
exploits of the hero Kahraman called Katil, the 
“slayer'’, has attained some importance m the po- 
pular liteiature the Turks, Among them the 
very diffuse Persian version occupying eight books 
is compressed into one volume. The historical 
background is an effectively developed picture of 
the struggle between Islam and the Indian fire- 
worshippers. The legendary and fictitious however 
occupies a considerable space. In parts the Tur- 
kish version with its mixture of prose and poetry 
shows the favourite technique of the popular 
chivahous lomances and ballads. In it we also 
find many burlesque features which remind us 
very much of the meddah tales and their humo- 
rous situations. In many passages the secondary 
figure of the cunning, sly and covetous paladin, 
Gerden-Ke&han entirely overshadows the mam 
hero Kahraman His foolish pugnacity is pro- 
verbial , cf. Bakl’s Dnvan (lith. Constantinople 
1256), p 37 {kastda i). 

The substance of the epic is briefly as follows. 
Kahraman, son of the Persian king Tahmasp, is 
earned off when three years old by a dhv and 
educated as one of their own children by other 
dtws on the mountain Kaf [q. v.] His cousin 
and next successor to the throne, Kahtarasp, vo- 
luntarily renounces his claim to the throne of 
Iran after Tahmasp had died prematurely from 
grief at the loss of his only son, and becomes a 
paladin in the service of HOghang, who is chosen 
Shah. Through the whole epic runs the idea, 
freely pioclaimed, that heroism is better than a 
kingdom, foi the king’s throne is supported by 
the sword of the hero. 

When Hughang sets out to conquer India, he 
meets Kahraman, who has now grown up into a 
hero of terrible valour, has escaped from the 
dlw^ and well armed, is going around as a free 
lance on the search for home and adventure. 
In his arrogance and boldness he becomes in- 
volved in a senes of severe duels wTth Hffshang’s 
heroes, in all of which he is victorious, until 
finally his identity is established by Kahtaran. He 
thereupon readily pays homage to HUshang and 
goes to India with him as one of his paladins. 
There they succeed, after much fighting and many 
vicissitudes, in taking the capital by a cunning 
coup, in which the king of the Indians is killed. 

Kahraman to whom the principal exploits fall, 
mounted on a six-footed, four-eyed, unicorn sea- 
monster that he has tamed, wins by his heroism 
as a bride the daughter of the Indian ruler, who 
has taken part in the fighting, unconquered and 
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invincible (Amazon episodes are found also elsewhere 
in the epic) But KahrarnSn has to set out soon 
again to save the mother of Bahram, another of 
HUghang’s heioes, from the power of a dtw in 
the inaccessible crystal mountain. He succeeds in 
gaming the talisman of king Karun, in liberating 
his bride, who in the meanwhile had been carried 
off, and in freeing Bahram^s mother. Retaining 
to Persia, he marries the Indian piincess and le- 
mains in the service of HClshang’s successor. Shah 
Jahmlirath* 

Bibliography FirdawsI, Shah-Name^ Fr 
tiansl by J. Mohl (Z^ Ltvre des Rots^ Paiis 
1876), p Ixxxvu. sq * H. Eth6, Neupei stsche 
Litteratur in the Grundt . der Iran. 11. 

318; Gibb, A Htsloiy of Ottoman Poetry.^ 111 
149, footnote 6; Fleischer ixi Cat Ltbr, Manuscr 
qui in Bibl. Senatoria Civitatis Lips asservan- 
tur.^ p. 522 280, Cat. Cod. Manuscr. 

Btbl. Regtae (Paris 1739), Codices Turctct.^ 
N®. 320, 321, 343, 344, P'ldgel, arab .^pers. 
u. turk. Handschr. .. . zu Wten.^ 11. 799; 

Pertsch, Die Turk Handschr ... zti Gotha.^ 
NO. 254 — 257, do. Verz der turk Handsch . 
.... zu Berlin.^ N®. 476, do, Verz der pers 
Handschr. ... zu Berlin.^ N®. 1039, Rieu, Cat. 
of the Tuikish Manuscr. in the Brit Mus..^ 
p 220a; Kahf aman-Name Tuik transl by 
Mehmed Kmln Yemeni el-SelmanlyewI (lithogr. 
Konstantin^le 1285) (Th Menzel ) 

KAHRUBA or KAHRABA is our amber, 
the Persian woid means attracter 01 robber of 
straw. Usually, as in al-KazwInl, its peculiar qua- 
lity is attributed to it without further note; Ibn 
al-Kabir, however, obscives that it attracts straw 
quickly and strongly, when it is slightly lubbed 
This attraction is used poetically as a metaphor 
for the attraction of loveis to each other. 

Amber was brought paitly fiom the Baltic lands 
of Bulgh&r in the region of Kasan and was 
considered to be the resin of the Greek nut, 
and partly from Spain Al-Qhafiki, who mentions 
both kinds, notes that it encloses flies, straw, etc. 

Ornaments of amber fiom the earlier period 
have not survived in the east, al-Waghsha'*, how- 
ever, mentions specimens of yellow amber worn as 
ornaments by women, and the alchemist al-Djildakl 
signs engraved in amber as talismans. In modern 
times beads of losanes and cigar-holders aie made of 
it. It has always been in frequent use as a medi- 
cine. Just as we derive the word electiicity fiom 
electron so the Oiienlals do kahi abcliya itom kah- 
raba Amber is fiequently confused with sanda- 
which, according to al-Ant 5 ki, attiacls lubbed 
straw. On the other hand, we find the diffeience 
between them emphasized. 

Bibliography, cf. G Jacob in the 
der Deutsch. Moigenl Gesellsth .^ \\\\\ (1889), 

313 sqq..^ xlv. (1891), 691 sqq..^ Schneider, M/Z, 
xlv. (1891), 239 sqq , E Wiedemann, Betti age 
«. Gesch. der Naturwtss , 11. m Sitzungsber der 
physik.-medtz. Soz. tn Et langen^ xxxvi. (1904), 

314 sqq. and Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Naturw. 
u, Techntk^ 1 . (1909), 21 1. 

(E Wiedemann ) 

I^A^TABA b. SHAbIb al-TA% an Arab ge- 
neral. We find Kalj^aba, whose real name was 
ZiySd, menfclbned as early as the year 100(718/719) 
among the twelve chiefs of the 'Abbasid faction 
in Khorasan, who are said to have been chosen by 
the KGfan emissary AbH ^Iknma al-Sarrfidj to further 


the 'Abbilsid cause. When the long prepared revolu- 
tion bioke out in the summer of 129 (747), Kah^aba 
was in Mecca to which he had gone in order 
during the pilgrimage to meet in person the leader of 
the ‘^Abbasids, Ibrahim b Muhammad [q v.] He did 
not return to KhorasSn till 130 (747/74^) after 
Ibrahim had appointed him his general. AbU Muslim 
[q. v ] gave him the supreme command m the w'ar 
against the Umaiyads and he defeated Tamim b. 
Nasr, son of the Umaiyad governor of KhorasSn, 
Nasr b SaiySr, at Tils Tamim fell in the battle 
and Nasr had to evacuate Nisabur and flee to 
Djurjhan When the governor of the TrSk, Yazid 
b. ‘^Omar b Hubaira, sent an army under Nubata b. 
Hanzala aI-Kil 5 bi to Ejurdjan, Kahtaba took the 
field against him, on Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja i, 130 (Aug 
I, 748) Nubata was defeated and slain, and Nasr 
again took to flight with the object of making 
his way to HamadhSn, but died on the way in 
Rabi' 1, 1 31 (Nov. 748). Kahtaba then turned 
his attention to the west While his son Hasan 
was besieging NihSwand, where the lemnants of 
Nasr’s army from KhorasSn had united with the 
governoi of HamadhSn’s Syrian troops who had 
fled from there, Kahtaba gave battle on Radjab 
23, 1 31 (Maich 18, 749) at I^abalk near Isfahan 
to 'Amir b. pubSra al-Murri who was coming 
with a large Syrian army The lattei fell in the 
conflict. After Kahtaba had joined his son, the 
siege of Nihawand was continued with vigour, and 
after seveial months the Syrian gairison capitu- 
lated, while their comrades from Khorasan, who 
did not know of the capitulation, were all cut to 
pieces Theieupon Kahtaba maiched against Kufa 
via HulwSn and Khanikin, sending his son in ad- 
vance by the direct route Ibn Hubaira advanced 
to meet him with a strong army, but Kahtaba 
succeeded in evading him and in passing the 
Tigiis unscathed, and then camped near AnbSr. 
When Ibn Hubaira followed him and pitched his 
camp at Fam Fui 5 t Badakla on the east bank of 
the Euphiates, Kahtaba crossed the river and 
marched along the west bank to a place opposite 
the enemy camp. In the night of Muhairam 8, 132 
(Aug. 27, 749) he crossed the river again with a 
small body of men and surprised Ibn Hubaira 
who had to seek safety in flight In the confusion 
of the fighting, Kahtaba disappeared completely, 
whether he was drowned or killed m the fight 
must be left undecided. 

Btbliograp hy . al-Ya'kubl, ed. Houtsma, 
392, 398 sq , 410 — 412, al-Tabari, ed de 
Goeje, n 1358, 1727, 1769, 1916, 1951, 1953, 

1962, 1964, 1988, 2000 2006, 2016, 111, I — 9, 

12 — 19; Ibn al-Athir, cd. Tornberg, v. s. Index , 
Ibn Khaldun, al^Ibar.^ in. 117, 124 sqq , Weil, 
Gesch. d Chaltfen.^ i. 698 sq , Wellhausen, Das 
arabtsche Reich.^ p. 315, 319, 325, 335 sqq 
(K. V. ZettersiHen.) 

KAHTAN is regarded by the Arabs of the 
Muhammadan epoch as the “father of (all) Yemen” 
(Ibn HishSm, Si/a., 1. 4, al-Mas‘^ndI, Muru^ al-Dha- 
hab., Pans 1861 — 77, 1. 79; Die auf Sudarabien 
bezuglichen Angabcn Nahvatis im Sams allUlum., 
ed. by ^Azlmuddln Ahmad, p. 83 et passim) i. e as 
the ancestor of all South Arabians, who 
therefore are usually described comprehensively as 
“Banu Kahtan”, “Kaba^il KahtSn” or 
briefly “Kahtan”, when not called simply “Ye- 
menis’*. K ah tan is thus contiasted with ^A d- 
nSn, the symbol of ethnological unity of all the 
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North Arabians. In this we find agreement not only 
among the Arab scholars, genealogists, historians, 
geographers, etc. (cf e. g. Wttstcnfeld, Genealog. 
Tabellen dtr arab, Stdmme u. Familien^ and the 
Register and Reiske, Prtmae hneae htstortae 
regnorum arabicorum^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 1321^^,) 
but also m the ideas of the people, as they 
are still to be found in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta^ 1 282) and as found 
at an earlier period notably in the poetry (see 
Abu Hanifa al-Dinawarl, al-Ahhbdr al^itwal^ p. 348 , 
al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 1087, also 11. 1672, 
1985, al-Mas'ildi, op, t//., 11. 142, do, al-Tanbih 
wa l-Ishrdf =. Btbl. Geogr, Arab , viii. 109, etc 
etc.; in the statements, that reflect popular opinions, 
we indeed find as the counterpart of Kahtan 
usually not 'AdnSn but his fictitious son Ma^add, 
e g. Abu Hanifa al-Dinawail, op, cit p. 281, 
al-Tabari, op ett ^ 11 1056, 1084, and al-Mas^^Udi, 
al~Tanbih^ p. 88, or his imaginary grandson 
Nizar, e. g. al-Mas'udi, v 223, vi. 42 , 

46, 143, 150, and Ibn al-Athh , al-Kdmtl,^ ed. 
Tornbeig, iv. 273, or even his imaginary gieat- 
grandsons Mudar and Rabl'^a, e. g. al-Tabari, 
op, ett,,, 11. 1969 infra,^ 1985 sq Arabic sources 
usually give Kahtan the following ancestry 'Abar 
(not ^Abir, see e. g KdmUs,^ s. v ) — ShSlakh (or 
Shalah) — Arfaldishadh (or Arfal^shad) — Sam — 
Nuh , they also give him a biothei, Falagh (The line 
Kahtan b. Falagh b. ‘^Abar b. Shalaldi etc in al-Ta- 
barl, op, at , 111. 2400, and al-Dimashki, Nukhbat al- 
Dahr,^ ed. Mehren, p 249, 252 is obviously due 
merely to a slip). These names aie of course simply 
aiabicised foims of the Old Testament names ^E^ar 
(Eber) — Shalah (Shelah) — Arpa;^S!]ia^ (Aiphaxad) 
— ^ 5 m (Shem) — Noah (Noah) and Pal^y (Peleg) 
Genesis x. and 1 Chron i. Kahtan is therefore 
identical with the O T Y o k t a n (’lexT^^v), son of 
Eber and brother of Peleg and ancestor of vauous 
South Arabian peoples {Genesis x 25 sqq and 
i Chron, I. 19^7^), Yoktan, probably to be taken 
as meaning the “smaller”, the “youngei”, 1 e as 
compared with his brother Peleg, might be a meie 
ethnological invention with the object of con- 
necting the Arabs with the Hebrews) The Arab 
genealogists, etc are quite positive on then identity ; 
they constantly assert . “Yaktan (more larely Yaktan) 
lb KahtSn” (e g. al-Mas'^udi, al-Tanblh,^ p. 31, do. 
Muiudq,^ 111. 143, Ibn al-Athir, op, at,,, i. 57, 
Tddj! al-^Arus,, sub kh(^ see also Doughty, op, at,, 
1 229, Yaktan, it is tiue, appears occasionally 
through confusion as the brother or son of Kahtan, 
so Ibn Kutaiba, al-Md^atif,, ed. Wustenfeld, p 14, 
al-Mas^^udi, Murud;,, i. 79 sq ,, Tddj Artis,, loc, 
at,, and al-Tabari, op, at,, 1. 217). Indeed, se- 
veral Arab scholars even assert — and on this 
they agree with von Kremer, Altarahische Ge~ 
dtchte iiber die Volkssage von Jemen,, p. 7 sq, — 
that Kahtan is only an arabicised form of Yoktan 
(al-Mas'udi, MurU^,, in. 143 and Tadj al~^ Artis,, 
loc, at,). But Yok{an could not possiljjy become 
Kah{an by any phonological laws. The equation 
Yoktan = KahtSn has in all probability rather 
come to be made because some old Arab — pro- 
bably a Yemeni — genealogist quite arbitrarily, 
simply from a certain similarity of the names, 
identified the Biblical Yokt 5 n with an actually 
existing South Arabian tribe KahtUn, so that by 
this artifice, the Yemenis might be linked up to 
the Biblical genealogical system, which reaches 
back to Adam, in the ^same way as had been 


done with the North Arabians under the influ- 
ence of the Kur’an and the Bible by tracing 
^AdnSn back to Ishmael, the son of Abraham (see 
e g. Ibn HishSm, op, at,, p. 3 sq,\ al-Tabari, 
op, ett,,^ 1. 1 1 13 sq,\ etc., etc.). Such a tribe of 
Kahtan, which would surely have been of a cer- 
tain degree of importance, cannot actually be 
proved with certainty to have existed in pre- 
Muhammadan Arabia But it seems to me to be 
at least not impossible that the Kxroivirctt of Pto- 
lemy {Geogr,,, vi. 7, 20, 23) are to be explained as 
“Kahtanites” (as Knobel has already done. Die 
Vblkertafel der Genesis,, p 185, and more recently 
Moritz m Pauly’s Real-encycl der klass Altertums- 
wtss.,, new edition, s. v. Katamtat) and not as 
Katanites” (as von Kremer, t?/ r//., p. 8, Sprenger, 
Die alte Geogr aphte Arabtens,, p. 207 and Glaser, 
Sktzze det Gesch. n. Geographic Arabtens,, 11. 283, 
423) The fact, that of the two or more tribes of 
Katan in question none could have been important 
enough to be known outside of Arabia, seems to me 
to be against the letter interpretation. The towm 
of Kahtan (between Zabid and San^a^) mentioned 
by al-MukaddasI, Ahsan al-Takastm,, 2nd ed = 
Bibl, Geogr, Arab , 111. 87, 94 seems also to point 
to an old South Arabian tribe of Kahtan (cf. also 
the Al Kahtan mentioned there p 1 04 and described 
as the “oldest princes of Yemen”) Finally, it is 
not at all improbable that the beginnings of the 
modern clan Kahtan (see below) reach back to 
the pre-Muhammadan period 

The great tubal confederation of the KahtSn 
fell — in the Muhammadan peiiod at least — 
into two gioups, the smaller of the Hi my a r and 
the larger of the K a hi an, whom the official 
genealogy put together as bi others and traced 
their descent fiom Kaht 5 n by the following line. 
Ya'rub — Yashdjub ~ Saba^ — Himyar -f- KahlSn 
(Wustenfeld, Tabellen,, i; al-Mas^Udi, al-Tanbih,, 
p. 80, 6 etc , other lists, the first of them in con- 
nection with Genesis,, x. 26 sqq,,, are given in Ibn 
^Abd Rabbihi, al-faiid,, Cairo 1305,11. 57). 

In the genealogical table in Genesis, Saba"* (Shc| 95 ^) 
appears as a son of Yoktan Why the Arab genea- 
logists have inserted Ya'rub and Ya§hdjub between 
Kahtan and Saba’ (and the two are also found, but 
in the reveise order, in the genealogy of 'AdnSn, 
as giandson and grcat-grixndson or as gieat-grand- 
son and gieat-great-giandson of Isma^il; see Ibn 
Hisham, op p 3 and al-Mas^udi, al-Tanbth,, 
p 80), IS a question that can hardly be ans- 
wered with certainty. The Himyar [q. v.], 
the epigones of the Minaean, Sabaean and Him- 
yarite kingdom, were presumably for the most part 
settled, while the KahlSn may have for the 
most part been nomads or half-nomads; ^cf. the 
expressions* “the Himyar and the Arabs among 
the Yemenis”, ‘♦the Himyar and the clans {kab^il) 
of Yemen” and similar expressions in Landberg, 
Aiabica,, v. 116 sqq The numerous South Arabian 
tribes which we find in Muhammad’s time in most 
different parts of Northern Arabia and even in 
Syria and the 'Irak belong ptinci pally to the 
Kahlan. 

The Kahtan and the Ma'add were apparently 
separated even in the pre-Muhammadan peiiod by 
a racial hatred, perhaps originally mainly based on 
the opposition between the desert and the sown. 
This enmity was intensified by the repeated raids 
of the Yemenis into the lands of the Ishmaelites 
[see above, 1. 373] as well as later by the anta- 
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gonism between the Anslr (Medinites) and the 
Kuraiahi which came to a head after the death 
of the Prophet and influenced the history of the 
first two centuries of Islam in the most baneful 
fashion. It was perhaps this feud that first linked 
the Yemeni tribes on the one sMe and the Ish- 
mailite on the other into closer ethnological unities. 
One of its moie innocuous results was the ntufa- 
Mara^ the struggle for rank and glory, which 
continually prevailed between the two antipodes 
^cf e g. al Mas^Qdl, MurU^^ vi. 136, li 142 etc.). 
The Kahtan, in view of the splendour of the 
ancient South Arabian kingdoms, had the more 
right at first to feel the more distinguished. But 
Islam with the mission of Muhammad and the 
primacy of the Kuraigh brought the Ma^add a 
tremendous superiority The Yemenis endeavoured 
to counterbalance this in the most different ways. 
First of all they created an entirely romantic 
South Arabian saga, which pictuied their past 
greatness in the most splendid colours (see below 
in the Bibliography^ They then made Kahtan 
son of the Prophet Hnd [q. v.], known fiom the 
Kur’an, w^hom they next partly identified with 
^Abar (Nashwan, al-Kaslda al-Himyarlya^ ed von 
Kremer, p. 4 , Die auf Sudarabun hezugltcken 
Angaben Nahvan's^ p. 83, al-Ya^kabi, Ta^rtkh^ 
ed Houtsma, 1 220, Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, op at ^ 
11 57, al-Mas^udi, al-Tanblh^ P*8i; Doughty, op, 
cit 11. 37, etc). They then tried to connect 
themselves with the ‘^Adnan genealogy' perhaps 
by partly making the ancient jDjurhum [q v.], the 
brothcrs-in-law of IsmS^l, to be direct descendants 
of KahtSn (Ibn Hisham, op, at P‘45 Abu Hanifa 
al-Dinawarl, op, ctt,y p 9, Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, op 
city 11 57; al-Mas^adl, al Tanblhy p 185; Abu 
’l-Fida’, Mukhta^ar TaWikb al~Badk<try partly edited 
by Fleischer as f/istoria Anteislamicayp 130, etc), 
but especially by the fact that some of their ge- 
nealogists gave Kahtan a genealogy direct from 
Isma'il, who thus became “father of all the Arabs” 
(Ibn Hisham, op cit.y p. 5, al-Tabari, op, at.y 111, 
2400, al-Mas‘^udI, 111 142, yal-Tanbihy 

p. 81, al-Dimashkl, op. cit y p 246, 252; al- 
Sara'^Sni, al-A/isaby f 443^, etc ). They may be 
also responsible for the theory that the Kahtan, 
together with the 'Ad [q v.], Thamud, Tasm, 
Tmlik (Amalek, see ‘^amSlIk), ^adis [q v ], etc., 
the so-called “lost Aiabs” (al-^Arab al-bi^tdd) re- 
piesent the genuine (primary) Arabs (al-'^A?ab al- 
^ariba or al-arb^ etc ), while the Ma^add on the 
other hand are “arabicised (secondary) Arabs” 
(al-^Arab al-iniitc^at riba\ cf. on this theory, as 
well as on the olhei, accoiding to which only 
the 'Ad, Thamud , etc , are ^Arab ^artbay the 
Kahtan on the contiary ^Arab muta^arnba and 
the Ma'add ^Arab mustc^tibay Lane, Lexicofty sub 
al^^Araby Knobel, op, cit,, p. 179 jy. , al-Tabari, 
op, Cit.y i. 215; al-Mas'Udi, al-Tanbiky p. 188; 
also above i. 372h sq.). Finally, we may here 
mention the eschatological hadith of South Arabian 
origin, which prophesies the rule in time to come of 
a noble, pious KahtSnid; see Mutahhar b Tfihir 
al-Makdisi, al-Bad^ wa V- 7 aV/<^, ed Huart, 11. 
183 sq , and Snouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdty^, 12 
(= Verspreide Geschrifteny i. 156). 

The native lexicons (Ltsan al-^Araby Kamusy 
and Tnii al-Arusy sub kh^y give two nisba’s from 
Kahtfin, both “good Arabic” . Kahtclnl and the re- 
markable form AhhUfl, A tribe KahtSn (more ac- 
curately Gcha^&n, sing Ghat&nl, plur. Gehfitin) 


still exists, as was briefly mentioned above. It is 
exclusively Beduin and pitches its tents in the 
desert on the eastern borders of the northern 
Yemen and of the southern HidjSz (roughly between 
18® and 23® N. Lat.); but little bodies of them 
penetrate in the summer far into the Nedjd, as far 
as Washna, and even to the province of Kasim. It is 
very numerous, rich in cattle and powerful, and 
also very proud as the “noblest blood of the South 
Arabians”. Its nobility seems, however, to find 
expression pnmaiily in a fanatical savagery and 
villainous cruelty , unparalleled elsewhere even 
among the sons of Arabia’s deserts. 

A clan, KahlSn, has also suivived down to 
the present day (see 1. 373^)* 

Bibliography (besides works mentioned 
in the text) Ibn Khaldun, (BnlSl^ 1284), 

11. 46 sq y al-Suwaidl, Saba^tk al-Uhahab ft 
Md^iifat Kabd'tl al-"" A rab {homh&y 1296), p 165 
Mutahhar b Tahir al-MakdisI, al-Bad^ wa 
U-7a^rJkhy ed. Huart, iv. 105 sq.y 116 infra sq.\ 
Ibn Badrun, ^aih Kasldat Ibn ^Abduny ed. 
Dozy, p 76 sq, , Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Vhtstoire des ArabeSy 1. 4 sqq.y Aug. Muller, 
Der Islam tm Morgen- und Abendlandy 1. 22 sqq . , 
Caetani, Studi dt Storia OrientaUy 111. 361 , D. 
S Margoliouth, Ait Joktan in Hastings’ Dtc- 
tionaiy of the Bible y — on the South Ara- 
bian saga von Kremer, Die htmjanscJu 
Kasidehy ed. and transl. (Leipzig 1865), do , Vber 
die sudarabtsche Sage (Leipzig 1866), Altarabi- 
sche Geduhte uber die Volkssage von Jemen 
(Leipzig 1867), D H Muller, Sudarabtsche 
Studien (reprint from Sitzungsber, d. phtl -hist, 
Klasse der Wiener Akad d. Wtss , Ixxxvi. , 
Wien 1877), do , Die Bur gen und Schlosser 
Sudarabiens nach dem Iklil des Hatnddniy Parts 
1 , 11 (Reprints fiom the above mentioned Sit- 
zungsber, y xciv and xevu., Wien 1879, 1881); 
E. Giiffini, II Poemetto di Qudam ben Qadim 
Nuova verstone della Saga fememca del reg- 
gente ^Abd Kulal (^400 — 480 dt Cristo)y Arab, 
lext with introd, and notes in Ptv degh Studi 
Orient y vii. (Rome 1916), — on the pre- 
sent day Kahtan Niebuhr, Beschretbung 
von ArabteUy p 275; Burckhardt, Reisen tn 
ArabteUy p. 672, 680 sq , do.. Notes on the 
Beduins and Wahdbys,, 11. 46, Sprenger, in 
the Zeitschr, d Deutsch, Morgenl, Gesellsch.y 
xvii. 216, do. Post- u Reiser outen des Orients y 
p 130 , Eiiting, Tagebuch einer Reise tn 

Inner- ArabieUy i. 142, 208, li. 2, Landberg, 
Etudes sur les dialect es de P Arable Mert- 
dionalcy 11. Datmahy p. 314, 550 sq,'y J. J. 
Hess, Kahtamsche Beduinenliedery in the Ver- 
handl des XIII, Internat, Orientalisten-Kon- 
gressesy p 302 sqq , do , Beduinenttamen aus 
Zentralarabien [Sitzungsber. der Heidelbet ger 
Akad. d, Wiss.y 1912, N® 19), p. 10 sqq,\ 
Doughty, Tiavels in Arabia DesertOy Ind. s. 
v. Kahtan; 11 . St-J. B. Philby, The Heart oj 
Arabia (London 1922, 2 Vols.), Ind. s. v. Qah- 
tan; A Handbook ^7/ compiled by Geogr. 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, i. 
Ind. s V. Qahtan tribes; al-BatanUnl, al-Rtf^la 
al-Hi^aztyay 2. ed. (Cairo 1329), p. 53, 54, 

(A. Fischer) 

^AHWA, an Arabic word of uncertain etymo- 
logy, which is the basis of the usual words for 
coffee m various languages. Originally a name 
for wine, found already in the old poetry (see 
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Landberg, Etudes^ ii. 1057 and al-A^nnl^ ist ed., 
vi. 110, 7, viii. 79,16, XX, 180, 3), this word was 
transferred towards the end of the viii^h (xiv^h) 
century m the Yemen to the beverage made 
from the berry of the coffee tree. The as- 
sumption of such a transference of meaning is, it 
is true , not accepted by some who consider 
kahwa — at least in the sense of coffee — 
as a word of African origin and seek to connect 
it with the alleged home of the coffee tree, 
Kaffa, although they also assume contamination 
with kahwa “wine” (see Ritter, Erdkunde^ xiii. 
566; Vollers in the Zettschr, d, Deutsch, MorgenL 
Gesellsch, 1. 657; Hobson-Jobson^ Landberg, op, 
11. 1057 — 66). On the other hand, it should 
be noted that the holders of this view do not 
prove that coffee was exported from Kaffa as early 
as 1400, and do not quote a similar word in the 
languages of Abyssinia and adjoining lands, while 
the usual word for coffee there (pun for tree, 
berry and beverage; see Armbrustei, Initia Am- 
hartca^ 11. Cambridge 1910, p. 58, Coulbeaux 
and Schreiber, Diet de la langue ttgrai^ Vienna 
1915? P* 408; L Reimsch, Die Kafa-Sprache etc, 
11. in Sitzungsber. der Eats. A had. der IVtss. 
zu IVten^ phil-hist. Cl., 1888, cxvi 273; see 
also Landberg, op, 11. 1055 sq^ has passed 

m the form btmn (in rhyme also bun) as a name 
of the tree and berry into Arabic But as it is 
piobable that the drinking of coffee spread in the 
Yemen out of Sufi circles and a special signifi- 
cance was given to wine in the poetical language 
of the mystics, a transference of the poetic name 
for wine to the new beverage would not be at 
all impossible. 

The coffee tree was not indigenous to 
South Arabia and was piobably introduced 
from the highlands of Abyssinia, where it 
IS found in profusion growing wild, notably in 
Kaffa But there is no trace of authoiity for the 
assertion (Defiers and Handbook of Arabia) that 
the coffee tree was already introduced into Yemen in 
the period of the Abyssinian conquest and of the 
fall of the Himyar kingdom, about a century be- 
fore the Hidjra. In this case the older literature 
would hardly have left it unnoticed. 

The earliest mention of coffee so far found is 
in writings of the xth (xvitH) century. According 
to (Ahmad) Ibn ^Abd al-Ghafiar, quoted by ^Abd 
al-Kadir al-DjazIri in his essay (see below. Biblio- 
graphy).^ the popularity of kahwa as a beverage in 
the Yemen was first known in Cairo in the begin- 
ning of the xth (xvitli) century. It was there taken 
especially in Snft circles, as it produced the necessary 
wakefulness for the nightly devotional exercises. 
According to this authority, it had been brought 
to ^Aden by the jurist Muhammad b. Sa'id al- 
Dhabhani (died 875 == 1 470/1) who had become ac- 
quainted with it during an involuntary stay on 
the African coast and on his return devoted him- 
self to mysticism, and it soon became popular. 

Another reference in al-DjazIrl, however, ascribes 
the introduction of the beverage to ^Alf b. ‘^Omar 
al-Shadhill. Abu ’1-Hasan ^All b. ‘^Omar of the 
family of Da^sain died m 821 (1418) according 
to al-Shardji. He also might have become ac- 
quainted with coffee in Abyssinia, for after en- 
tenng the Shfidhillya order, he lived for a penod 
in the entourage of the king Sa^d al-Din (i. e. 
between 788 = 1386 and 805 or 807 =1401/2 
or 1404/5, cf. al-MakrlzI, izl-Ilmnm bt-Akhbar man 
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bi-Ard aUHahash min Mu/uk al-Istam.^ ed. Rinck, 
Leiden 1790, p. 24; Paulitschke, Harar.^ Leipzig 
1888, p. 504 tnfra\ who gave him his sister to 
wife. Even after he had founded his zawtya in 
al-MakhS (to follow al-Shardji) gifts continued to 
reach him from admirers in Abyssinia. 

In the treatise by ‘^Abd al-Kfidir (Ibn) al-^Aidarils 
(see below. Bibliography) ‘All b ^Omar, the saint 
of al-MakbS, is alone mentioned as the introducer 
of the beverage kahwa {muhdtlii al-kahwa , 
f. 34 ih; wadi-uha.^ f. 347h, in a verse by Shaikh 
b. ‘^Abd Allah al-‘Aidariis, died 990 = 1582). His 
claim to fame is, it is true, qualified by the note 
“that, before he prepared the beverage, only the 
kernel of the husk 1. e. the bunn was used and 
the husks were thrown on the dung-heaps (f. 342^). 
In a verse attributed to him, however, he praises 
the kahwat al-bunn as a dispeller of sleep and 
aid to devotional exercises (f. 342b). While al-^ardjl 
says not a word of his connection with coffee, 'Abd 
al-KSdir al-‘Aidarus numbers the introduction of 
the beverage among ^is miracles {karamat^ f, 342“). 

The legend as given by HSdjdjI Khalifa seems 
to have made two individuals out of ‘All b. ‘Omar, 
of whom ‘All represents the founder of the Sha- 
dhiliya order, Abu M-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allfih 
(d 656 = 1258, see al-Sha‘ranI, Lawakih al- Anwar ^ 
Cairo 1299, 11. 5) and his disciple ‘Omar the 
saint of al-MakhR (Mukha) The latter was ordered 
to settle, by command of his teacher who had 
appeared to him at his own funeral, at the place 
where a wooden ball which he gave him should 
come to rest. This is how he came to MukhS. 
On the charge of having misconducted himself 
with the daughter of the king who was staying 
with him for a cure, he was banished into the 
mountains of UsSb (WusSb, N. E. of Zabid). He 
and his disciples, who followed him inl;o exile, are 
said to have sustained themselves with kahwa 
(here the berry) and finally to have made a de- 
coction from it. His visitors were cured of an 
itch, epidemic in MukhS, by taking coffee and this 
procured the saint an honourable return. 

The third person who is given credit for the 
introduction of coffee is Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-‘Aidarus. The recent essay by ^Alawi al-Sakkaf 
(see below. Bibliography) contains a statement 
from the Ta^rith of al-Nadjm al-Ghazzi (i. e. ap- 
parently al-EawUktb al-sa^ira bi-Manaktb '’Ulama'* 
al-Mt^a al-^a^ira by Nadjm al-Din al-GhazzI, 
Brockelmann, Gesch der Arab. Litt.,^ ii. 291 sq ), 
according to which this Sufi, who is called here 
a Shadhili , once came upon a coffee tree in 
his wanderings and ate the berries. As he no- 
ticed their stimulating effect he took them as 
a food and recommended them to his disciples so 
that they became known in different countries. 
The reference here is probably to the Soft of this 
name who died in ‘Aden in 914 (1508 — 9) (Abu 
Makbrama, Leiden MS. 1956, f. 188, al-NabhSnl, 
Qiami^ Karamat al-Awliya^.^ Cairo 1329, 1. 263), 
whose grave is still honoured there. ‘Abd al-Kadir 
(Ibn) al-‘AidarQs only mentions his fondness of 
coffee and quotes his ka^ida in praise of it. On 
the other hand, Abu U-Hasan Muhammad al-BakrI 
in his tractate al-^fwa li-Ta\fiyat al- 

Kahwa f. 2b mentions Abu Bakr al-‘Aidarffs as 
the introducer {tnunshi") of the kahwa. 

According to Glaser {Mitt, der Geogr. Gesellsch, 
in iVien^ xxx. 25), it is stated in a Turkish 
source (which he does not give) that in the 
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century the wSU Ozdemir (cf. Ahmed 
Rashid, TSritiy i. 83 sqq,) transplanted coffee 
from Africa to Yemen. 

This fact, that the merit of introducing coffee 
as a beverage is given to different individuals 
suggests that we have to deal with various local 
traditions. The tradition ofMukhS is the most 
firmly established and most widely known; there- 
fore 'All b 'Omar al-Shadhill — who is fre- 
quently confused with the founder of the Shsdhillya 
order (d’Ohsson, von Hammer, Rinn) — has be- 
come the patron saint of coffee-growers, coffee- 
house keepers and coffee-drinkers (cf. Goldziher, 
AbhandL zur arab. Philologte^ li. p. Ixxxviii). 
In Algeria coffee is also known as shadtiiye after 
him (Beaussier, Diet, pratique arabe-franfats^ Al- 
giers 1871). He is popularly regarded as the 
founder of MukhS, which is, however, already men- 
tioned by al-Hamdani {^tfat aUArab,^ ed. 

D. H. Muller, p. 74,16, 87,5, 1 1 9, is), although 
it owed its rise to coffee. A well, a gate and the 
mosque over his grave preserve the memory of 
al-Shadhill in Mukha (Niebuhr, Retsebeschretbung 
nach Arabten,^ I, Kopenhagen 1774, 438 — 440, cf. 
also the legend in H5(JjdjI Khalifa, and 'Abd al- 
Karlm Kashmiri, Bayan-t IVakt^,^ French tiansl 
by LangI6s entitled Voyage de V hide a la Alekkc 
par Abdoul PTerym^ Pans 1 797, p. 202 sq ). 

Al- Sh Sdhill and al-'Aidarus (probably not Hai- 
dar, as de Sacy, Chrest, Arabe^^ 1. 461 thinks) 
have become Christian monks named Sciadli and 
Aidrus in the legend given by Nairom. The motif 
of the camels or goats in which the enlivening 
effects of coffee were first noticed has so far not 
been found in Onental sources — According to a 
popular legend, the coffee tree shot up from goat’s 
dung sown by the saint (Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Atchehnese^ Leiden 1906, 1 260) 

The legends are probably correct in saying 
that the taking of coffee in Arabia first 
began among Yemeni Siifis. They were particu- 
larly fond of the beverage because its effects 
facilitated the performance of their religious cere- 
monies. They therefore considered this as its 
original destination {niawdu^ a^li) and found that 
It incited to good and hastened on the mystical 
raptures {fath) {Safwat al-^fwa f. 342h). The 
pious intention, with which it was taken, made 
the drinking of coffee a good work (/5'a) It re- 
ceived a ceremonial character, being accompanied 
by the recitation of a so-called ratib. This rattb 
consisted in the repetition 116 times of the in- 
vocation ya kawt. This usage is based — apart 
from the similarity in sound between kahiva and 
kawt — on the fact that the numerical value of 
khwh,^ 1. e. 1 1 6, is the same as that of kwy,^ 1. e kawi,^ 
“strong”, one of the most beautiful names of Allah 
[cf. above 1. 303a] According to Shaikh b. 'Abd 
AUSh al-'AidarUs, the recitation of the fattha 
[q. V.] should precede it. Shaikh b. Isma'il 
Ba 'Alawl of al-§hihr, however, prescribed the 
fourfold repetition of the Sura K5-5/zi(Slira XXXVl) 
with a hundred-fold ta^hya on the Prophet as 
rattb {J^fwat al-^fwa^ f, 344*> infra sq.^ 345^, 
347») Thus when taken with a righteous intention 
and devotion and genuine religious conviction, 
coffee-drinking leads to the enjoyment of the kahwa 
ma^fuiwiyay the “ideal kahwa^\ also called kahwat 
al-fufiya,^ which is explained as “the enjoyment 
which the people of God (Akl Allah) feel 
in beholding the hidden mysteries and attain- 


ing the wonderful disclosures {mukashi^fUt) and 
the great revelations {futUhaty'" {opPeit,^ f. 341^^, 
345a supra^ 345^ infra sq,), — 'All b. 'Omar 
al-ShJtdhill is reported to have said that coffee, 
like the water of Zamzam, serves the purpose for 
which It is drunk (pp, n/., f. 348®, cf. above ii. 
588a tnfray and the saying has been handed 
down of Ahmad b. 'Alawl Ba Cjahdab (d. 973 = 
1565/66, cf. al-NabhanI, op, city i. 330) who 
in his last years is said to have lived on nothing 
but coffee* — “He who dies with some kahwa in 
his body enters not into hell-fire” {Safwat al- 
Safwa^ f 344l>). 

Coffee was probably not known as a beverage 
in South Arabia much earlier than the turn of 
the viuth (xivth) century. Whether the tree was 
introduced long before this is doubtful. Ibn Hadjar 
al-HaitamI [q. v.] speaks in his I^db (commentary 
on ald-Ubab, probably by 'Ah b. 'Omar al-Saifl, 
cf Brockelmann, op, ett , 11. 403 ) of a beverage 

which appeared (viz. m Mecca) shoitly before the 
xth cental y ah (1 e. about the end of the 
xvib century) and was prepared fiom the 
husk of the bunn y a tree introduced from the 
region of Zaila', and called kahwa (quotation 
in 'Alawl al-Sakkaf, p. 9). Among the jurists who 
gave an opinion in favour of coffee, the oldest is 
I^amal al-Din Muhammad b. Sa'id b. 'All b. 
Muhammad Kabbin al-'AdanI (died in ^Aden 842 = 
1438, cf. Abu Makhiama, f I59h sq,\ according 
to al-NabhauI, city i. 155 829 = 1425/26). 

An urd/iiza of Sfiaraf al-Din al-'AmrIti gives 
the year 817 (14 14/5) as the date at which coffee 
became domesticated in Mecca (Pertsch, Du Arab, 
Handschr, zu GothUy iv. N®. 2 1 07) According to 
the ^Umdat al-^ftvQy however, the drinking of a 
decoction of coffee husks first appeared towards 
the end of the ixth (xvth) century, while pieviously 
only the eating of the fruit as a delicacy {nakl) was 
known. The drinking of coffee dropped out of 
use again for a time, indeed, but it finally esta- 
blished itself and soon people drank coffee even 
in the sacred mosque and regarded it as \ wel- 
come tonic at dJiikr and mawltd. Coffee-houses 
{buyut al-kahwa) were soon opened, where men 
and women met to music or where they played 
chess or a similar game for a stake. This 
and the custom of handing round the coffee on 
the manner of wine naturally aroused the in- 
dignation of the “unco guid” of whom many had 
from the first set their faces against the beverage as 
an objectionable innovation. They found a champion 
in Kha^r Bey, who was appointed chief of the 
police m Mecca in 917(1511) by KSnsIIh [q.v.] 
He carried through the proclamation of coffee as 
forbidden {harani) in the same year, in an as- 
sembly of jurists of the different schools in which the 
unfavourable judgment of two well-known physi- 
cians and the evidence of a number of coffee- 
drinkers regarding its intoxicating and dangerous 
effects ultimately decided the issue. The ^adls 
signed the protocol of the assembly. Only the then 
mufti of Mecca dared to decline his co-operation 
and became therefore the object of coarse suspicions. 
By putting the questions in a clever way they 
were at the same time able to get an opinion con- 
demning coffee from the faJjilhs of Cairo. The rescript 
which KSnsUh issued in reply to the protocol sent to 
Cairo did not completely fulfil the hopes of the 
opponents of coffee as it contained no absolute 
interdiction but only allowed measures to be taken 
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against any concomitant features contrary to re> 
ligion. Ibn IJajijar al-HaitamI, as late as about 
950 (I543X a vigorous discussion, at a wedd- 
ing feast {wallmat ^urs) where coffee was offered 
to the guests, on the new beverage with a pro- 
minent mufti, who declared it intoxicating and 
forbidden. Ibn Hadjar refers to the assembly above 
mentioned and cannot find words strong enough 
to condemn its decision and the manner in which 
it was reached {^afwat al-^afwa^ f. 352b — 356*, 
quotation from the Mu^^^am Masj^^tk&thty 

In accordance with this verdict, Kha^r Bey for- 
bade the taking and sale of coffee and had a 
number of vendors punished and their stocks 
burned, so that coffee husks (^kishr) disappeared 
from the maiket. But Kansuh’s rescript again gave 
the coffee-drinkers courage and when in the next 
year one of the leading opponents of coffee was 
subjected to disciplinary punishment by a high 
official from Egypt and I^a^ii Bey was replaced 
by a successor who was not averse to coffee, 
they were again able to enjoy with impunity 
the beverage, to which these measures had 
only attracted the attention of wider circles. 
Only occasionally do we still read of action being 
taken against disgraceful proceedings in coffee- 
houses. An edict foibiddmg coffee issued by the 
Sultan of Turkey during the Hadjdj 111950(1544) 
was hardly respected at all. 

In Cairo coffee was first made known in the 
first decade of the xth (xvith) century in the Azhar 
quarter by Sufis from Yemen, who held their (ihtkr\ 
in the mosque with their companions in opinion 
from Mekka and Madina while partaking of coffee 
After it had been publicly sold and drunk there 
for a time, the fakih Ahmad b. ^Abd al-Hakk 
al-Sunb 5 tI, famous as a preacher, declared it for- 
bidden in 939 (1532/3) Two years later in a 
meeting for exhortation in the Azhar mosque he 
so incited his hearers against the beverage that 
they fell upon the coffee-houses, made shoit woik 
of their contents and maltreated the occupiers. 
The difference of opinion thus emphasised caused 
the kadi Muhammad b, Ilyas al-IIanafI to take 
the opinions of prominent scholars, as a result of 
personal observation of the effects of coffee he 
confirmed the opinion of those who considered the 
beverage a permitted one. Although m the years 
following coffee was fiom time to time for brief 
periods forbidden in Cairo, the number of its 
devotees, even among the religious authorities, 
steadily increased 

Several notable theologians had given fatxvcVs 
in favour of coffee, foi example, Zakaiiyft al-An- 
s5il (died 926=1520), Ahmad b. 'Omar al-Saift 
(d 930=1523/24), Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Muhammad al- 
Bakrl al-$iddikl (died between 950 and 960 = 
1543 — 1553)? "I'o verses in praise of the coffee 
also gives the advice that the opinion ofIbn'Abd 
al-Hafplb: should be set aside and the fatwa of Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan followed {^afwat al-^fiva^ f. 349''*^, 
cf. also al-Siddlki’s verses in Bahli^ al-Din al-'Amili’s 
al-Ka$hhiii^ Bukv 1288, 1. 19), 'Abd al-R.ahman 
b. ZiySd al-Zabidl (d. 975 = 1567/68) and others 
(^fwat al-$afwa^ f. 348h stf) — Gradually the view 
came to prevail that coffee was in general per- 
mitted (jnubah)^ but that under certain circum- 
stances the other legal categories could be applied 
to it also. 

Intercourse with the holy cities and with Egypt 
brought coffee to S yria, ^Persia and Turkey. 


Rauwolf in 1573 found the beverage widely known 
in Syria (Halab). In Constantinople and Ramili 
coffee first appeared in the reign of SulaimSn I 
(926 — 974=1520 — 1566). In 962 (1554) a man 
from Halab and another from Damascus opened 
the first coffee-houses (kahwe-^hane) in Constanti- 
nople. These soon attracted gentlemen of leisure, 
wits and literary men seeking distraction and 
amusement, who spent the time over their coffee 
reading or playing chess or backgammon, while 
poets submitted their latest poems for the verdict 
of their acquaintances. This new institution was 
by way of joke called also mekteb-i ^trfan (school 
oif knowledge). The coffee-house met with such 
approval that it soon attracted civil servants, 
^f:ad^s and professors also Poets like Mamiya al 
RumI (cf Baha^ al-Din al-'Amill, op. «/., p. 147) 
and later BellghI sang the praises of coffee, and 
the opinion expressed in 928 by SulaimSn’s court 
physician , Badr al-Din al-KUsiinl (Leiden MS. 
945, f. 58) ^\as not unfavourable. The coffee- 
houses increased rapidly in number. Among the 
servants of the upper classes were whose 

special task was the preparation of coffee, and at 
the court they were io kahwe^ibashl. 

In religious circles, however, it was found that the 
coffee-house w^as prejudicial to the mosque, and 
the 'ulama^ thought the coffee-house even worse 
than the wme-room The preachers w’^ere specially 
eager for the prohibition of coffee and the way 
was paved for them by the muftis (according to 
d’Ohsson Abu ’ 1 -Su'ad) with an opinion that 
(roasted) coffee was to be considered coal and 
therefore foi bidden (the same aigument is found in 
the treatise by Muhammad ('AlP) Dedeh, Leiden 
MS. 682, 1. f. 4b). I'he fact that current politics 
were discussed in the coffee-houses, the govern- 
ment’s acts criticised and intrigues woven, was 
the principal cause for the intervention of the 
authorities Edicts issued in the reigns of MurSd 
III (982 — 1003 = 1574 — 95) and Ahmad I (1012 — 
16=1613 — 17) were not strictly enforced and 
still less obeyed. The religious authorities met 
public opinion by declaring coffee legal, if it had 
not reached the degree of being like coal. The 
grand viziers also benefited as they levied one or 
two gold pieces a day on the coffee-houses, and 
were theiefore anxious to increase their number 

MuiSd IV (1032 — 49 = 1623 — 40) issued a 
strict prohibition of coffee (and tobacco) He had 
all the coffee-houses torn down and many for- 
feited their lives for the sake of coffee. Under 
Mehmed IV (1058 — 99=1648 — 87), while the 
sale of coffee in the streets was allowed, the pro- 
hibition of coffee-houses was at first renewed by the 
grand vizier Koprulu for political reasons. This 
prohibition could not possibly be kept in foice 
permanently, arid later we even read of measures 
taken by the government to lower the high' price 
of coffee. From Sulaiman’s time a tax was levied 
on coffee which was at a rate of 8 aspers per 
okka for Muslim buyers and 10 for Christian ; 
in 1109 (X697) there was added a super-tax of 
5 paras the okka^ which was called bi<fat't kahwe^ 
for both 

According to von Hammer, Geschtthte etc., v. 713, 
the question of the correct spelling of kakwa 
with h 01 h has been disputed in Turkey. Ka^wa 
is actually found in several manuscripts e. g. in 
the opinion of al-IfLUsUni above mentioned. 

The coffee tree flourishes in south-western Ara- 
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bia and does best on the western side of the Seifit 
at a height of 3400 — 6800 feet, where it finds in 
the depths of the valleys and on the slopes a 
fertUe, moist soil and the uniform warm tempe- 
rature necessary for it. The plantations on the 
slopes arranged in terraces (see the picture m 
Handbook of Arabia^ PL xiv.), however, need re- 
gular watering; m addition, the mist su- 

klyiitnant) that rises in thick clouds outofTihama 
bnngs them moisture. To protect the trees from 
the heat of the sun and from locusts they are 
surrounded by shady trees like carob trees, tama- 
rinds, etc. The tree which is raised from seed 
(or propagated from layers) reaches a height of 
6 to 16 feet with a diameter of 2 — 2Y2 inches 
and yields berries in the fourth year. It is an 
evergreen and throughout the year bears both 
blossom and berries in various stages of ripeness 
so that there is really no fixed harvest-time The 
main harvest, however, varying with kind and 
locality, usually falls in the months from March 
to June. After the berries have been carefully 
gathered and allowed to dry they are shelled in a 
mill. The beans and the husks are then dried in 
the sun a second time. 

The coffee tree is found as far north as ‘^Aslr 
[q. v.J where it is said to flourish exceedingly on 
mount Sh-dh-y (Shadha r) in the land of the Zuhran 
(north of the Wadi Dawka, Doka on Stieler’s map). 
(Sharaf ‘^Abd al-Muhsm al-Barak5tI, al^Rihla al~ 
Yamantya^ Cairo 1330, p. 16, cf. J L. Burck- 
hardt. Travels in Arabia^ London 1829, 11. 377, 
for other places m ^Asir see Handbook of Arabia^ 
p. 136, 137). The most southern areas of coffee 
cultivation are BilSd al-Hudjrfya, W5dl Warazan 
and Wadi Bana. To the east we find coffee grown 
in the land of the Yafi' and in the Djawf. But it 
IS the Haraz mountains, the valley of al-Farsh 
belonging to the land of the Banu Matar, the jDja- 
bal Raima and the district round ‘^Udain that are 
particularly celebrated for their excellent coffee. 
(For further information seeGrohmann’s book [s. Bi- 
blwgraphy^ where, too, the varieties are detailed) 

The cultivation of coffee was and still is of great 
economic importance for Yemen In the time of 
Hadjdji Khalifa, 1. e. about the middle of the 
xviith century, the annual export was 80,000 bales. 
San^S^ and Bait al-Fakih [q. v.] were centres of 
coffee trade. Muld[i5, which the coffee trade brought 
to great prosperity, declined completely in the 
xixtb century and has now lost all importance. 
Coffee is now exported through al-Hudaida, where al- 
ready in Niebuhr’s time an important traffic was found, 
and especially ^Aden (for details see von Neimans, 
Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. Morgenl Gesellsch,^ xii. 397 — 
403, W. Schmidt, and in the Handbook of Arabia), 

It has always been the custom in Yemen to drink 
preferably a decoction of the husks, which like 
tlie‘ latter is called and is to be obtained 

in numerous coffee-houses (tnikhaya). To kisfr as 
well as to the coffee made from beans, flavourings 
such as cardamom, ginger, cloves, etc., are often 
added. In the social life of the Arab no ceremony 
or festival is complete with0it coffee, and coffee 
18 the first thing offered to a visitor An invitation 
to coffee in Mecca means an invitation to a meal. 
The Arabs dnnk coffee without sugar; only in 
South Arabia milk U occasionally taken; sugar 
has become the voj|iie among the Turks. 

The fresh ripe fn^Ms pleasing to the taste and 
nourishing. The eating of the bunn — it is not 


stated whether fresh or dned — is particularly 
recommended in a fa^ida by Hamza b. ^Abd AllSh 
al-Na§hin {§afwat al-^fwa^ f. 358h sq,^ on ac- 
count of its various health-giving virtues. We 
have no information available as to whether the 
custom usual among the Galla and in Kaffa ot 
eating ground coffee mixed with butter is also 
usual in South Arabia. In Persia the eating of 
dry ground coffee is not unusual. 

For Arabic and Persian works on coffee in ad- 
dition to those quoted above and in the Biblio- 
graphy,^ see Ahlwardt, Verzetchn, der arab, 
Handschr, , , , zu Berlin,, N®. 5476—5480; Pertsch, 
Die arab, Handschr. ... zu Gotha,, N®. 94(9)i 
2105 — 2109, 2777; Cat, Cod, Orient, Bibl, Acad, 
Lugduno-Batavae ,, hi. N®. 1401; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d, arab. Litter ,, 111. 317 and 333, N® 16. 

Kahwa is also the name of the room in which 
coffee IS served and thus comes to mean receptionroom 
and “coffee-house”. The word is also used in the 
sense of “tip” and “present”. — On coffeehouses in 
the East, see the works mentioned below by Ole- 
anus, Chardin, Russell, von Hammer, Snouck Hur- 
gronje. — On coffee-vessels see Lane, Snouck Hur- 
gronje, von Oppenheim, Socin, Euting, Landberg. 

B lb ho gr ap hy In addition to the works 
mentioned above ‘^Abd al-Kadir b Muhammad al- 
Ansan al-DjazIrl, ^Umdat aU^afwa ft hill ah 
Kahwa,, partly ed. in De Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe,, 2°fl ed. (Pans 1826), i. Text p. 
trans. p. 412 sqq,,, ^Abd al-Kadir b. Shaikh . . . 
b. al-^Aidarlis, ^afwat ah^afwa ft Bayan Huknt 
ahKahwa,, Ms. Berlin, Ahlwardt, Verzetchnisy 
Nr. 5479 (Brockelmann, op, 11. 419 cf. 407); 
Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad al-BakrI al-Siddll^:! (his 
authorship is evident from Ms. Leiden 1742, f. 

bA a), Istif^ (Var. : Asfa) ahSafwa luTa^yat 

aUKahwCy Ms. Leiden 1138 {Cat, Cod, Ortent,^ 
iv. 161); Da^ud al-Antaki, Tadhhrat UltU-Albab 
wa '‘h Dj am^ hh^Adpab ah^U^ab (Cairo 1294), 
i. 12 1 sq, (s, V, bunn)y cf. p. 369 (s. v. kahwa) ^ 
Ta^ ah^AruSy ix 145 infra^ x 308 infra\ 
Ktt ahDhakhd^tr wal-Tuhafy quoted in Gold- 
ziher, Abhandl, z, arab, Philol, (Leiden 1899), 
11. Lxxxviii, Abu ’l-'^Abbas Ahmad al-ShardjI, 
Tabakat ahiChawa^ (Cairo 1321), p. 100; 
'Alawi b. Ahmad al-SakV^f (wrote in 1295 = 
1878), Rtsala fl Kam^ ahSkahwa ^an Tanawul 
ahTunbak wahKafta wahKat waUKahway 
Kairo 1302, p 8 — 10, HadjdjI Khalifa, Dphan- 
numa (Constantinople 1145), p* 535 — 6 (French 
trans. in De Sacy, Chrest,y i. 480 — 3. cf. also 
Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch der Arabery 
vii., Vienna 1856, p. 435 sq,)\ PeSewl, Tarikk 
(Constantinople 1283), 1. 363 — 5; Na^Ima, la- 
rthk (Constantinople 1140), i. 551 — 4; Rashid, 
T*ari^ (Constantinople 1282), li. 425 sq,y v. 
144 sq \ Mehmed Haftd b. Mustafa, al-Durar 
ahmuntahhabat al-manthura ft I^lah al-GJialalat 
al-ma$hhura ([Constantinople] 1221), p. 367 
al-FlrOzabadl, Kamusy Turk, trans. by ^Asfm 
Efendi (Constantinople 1230 — 33), iii. 91 1; 
Ahmed Rashid, Tarl^-t Yemen we-^n^W 
(Constantinople 1291), ii. 312 — 5 (cf. Barbier 
de Meynard, Notice sur V Arable meridionale in 
Publ, de VEcole des Langues orient, viv,y 2nd 
Ser., ix. 103 — 195); L. Rauwolf, Aigentliche 
beschreibung der RaisZy so er vor diser zeit gegen 
Auffgang inn die MorgenlUnder .... selbs vol- 
bracht etc. ([Laugingen] 1582), p. 102; Prosper 
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Alpinus, De Plantis Aegypti Liber etc. (Venise 
1592), f. 26, Cap. xvi,; Observations by Ves- 
lingius thereon m the Padua edition, 1640; P. 
Della Valle, Vtaggt (Brighton 1S43), 1. 5 ^^ 
74 — 76; A Olearius, begehrte Beschretbung 
der neuen orientahschen Reise etc. (Schlesswig 
*647)1 P‘ 421, ^22sq,\ Relation d^m 

voyage fait au Levant (Paris 1664), p. 62 — 64; 
do., Suite du Voyage de Levant (Paris 1674), 
p. 40 71; Chardin, Voyages err Perse ^ ed. 
LangUs (Pans 1811), ii. 279 — 81, iv. 67 — 69; 
E. Kaempfer, Amoenitates exottcae (Lemgo 17*2), 
p. 123; La Roque, Voyage de P Arable Heureuse 
(Amsterdam 1716), p. 234 sqq, {Memoir e con- 
cernant Parbre et le fruit du cafe and Tratte 
historique de Porigine et du progres du cafe 
etc.)*, Niebuhr, Beschi eibung von Arabten (Co- 
penhagen 1772), p. 55^7., 144, 221x7. 226x7, 
228 X7 , 234 — 258 passim^ 281 infra\ do, 
Retsebeschretbung nach Arabten (Copenhagen 
1774)1 1 * * 45 i *46 sq, 173 X7, 305 sq, 313, 
318 X7., 324 infra, 334, 336, 343, 354, 433, 
438 sqq,\ A. Russell, The Natural Histoiy of 
Aleppo, 2"<1 ed. (London 1794), i 23, 1 19 sq , 
146 X77., 372 X7. ; M. d’Ohsson, Tableau general 
de P empire othoman, ii. (Pans 1790), 123 — 6, 
J. V. Hammer, Gesch des osmamschen Retches 
(Pest 1827—35), 1 153, 111. 486, 487 sq. cf. 

764 sq,, IV. 606 cf. V. 171, V. 161 sq , 464, 529 
cf. 713, VI. 219, 644 sq,, vii. 242; do. Con- 
stantinopohs und der Bosporos (Pest 1822), i 
527 sqq , E. W Lane, Manneis and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, 3nd ed. (London 
1842), 1. 205 — 7, 11. 36 — 39, Ch. J. Ciuttenden, 
Nat ratwe of a foui ney from Mokhd to San'd 
in Journ, of the Roy, Geogr, Soc, of London, 
viii (1838), 268, 272, 277 X7., 279, 284, 285, 
J. E van der Trappen, Specimen htstortco- 
niedicum de Coffea (Diss., Trajecti ad Rhenum 
[Utrecht] 1843); C Ritter, Die Erdkunde, xii. 
(Berlin 1846), 771 sqq, 874 sqq, xiii. (1847), 
535 W*j Haneberg in Zeitschr, der Deutsch 
Morgenl Gesellsch,, vu 25 sqq,, J. E. Polak, 
Persten (Leipzig 1865), 11 266 X7. ; Palgrave, 
Narrative of a YeaPs fourncy through Central 
and Eastern Arabia (London 1865), 1. 49 sqq,, 
423 sqq , ; R. Manzoni, El Yemen (Rome 1S84), 
p. 9 X7, 219 sqq,, 350 sq, 382—384, L W 
C. van den Beig, Le Hadhramout etc. (Batavia 
1886), p. 68 sq,, E. Glasei, Von Hodeida nach 
Safdd, in Petermanns Mitt, 1886, p. 33 sq , 
36, 39, do, l)ber meine Retsen in Arabten, 
Mitt, d, K K Geogr, Gesellsch in Wien, xxx 
(1887), 25; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. (The 
Hague 1889), 35, 39 note, 59, 67, 83, 96, 137, 
140, 152, 154, 158, 174, 173, *82, 191, 192, 220, 
do., Mekkanische Sprichworter etc. (The Hague 
1886), p. 33, do., in Feestbundel aan Prof, M, J, 
de Goeje (Leiden 1 891), p 29 ; do , m Intern, Arch, 
f. Ethnographic, 1, (1888), 148 X7., Nr. 12 — 14; 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia DesertaiZssxahxx^^^ 
1888), i. 223, 244—250, 11. 303 and see Ind. 
s. V. Coffee', A. Defiers, Voyage au Yemen 
(Pans 1889), p. 143—5; J* Euting, Tagbuch 
einer Reise in Inner- Arabten, 1. (Leiden 1896), 
83—85, 127, 128, note 2, 178, 179; Von Op- 
penheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf 
(Berlin 1899 — 1900), i. 74, 46—48; Diwan 

aus Centralarabien, coll, by A Socin, publ. by 
H. Stumme {Abhandl, f. K, Sikhs, Gesellsch, d, 
Wissensch,, phil.-hist. Cl., xix. 1900 — i), i. 


Nr. 22 and Excurs Q; Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de PArabie Meridtonale (Leiden 
1901—13), 1. 337 i 376, 460, note, ii. 56—61, 
212 — 226, 1055 — 81, 1087 x^^., do., Arabua, 
Nr. v. (Leiden 1898), p. 160 sq,', W. Schmidt, 
Das sudwestl, Arabten (Frankfurt on M. 1913), 
p. 44 sq,, 79 sq,, 82—4, 103 sq,, 120 x^.; A 
Handbook of Arabia, comp, by the Geogr. 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Lon- 
don s. a , i 136, 155 sq , 158, 172 sq,, 183, 189, 
190 and see Ind. , A. Grohmann, Sudarabien als 
Wirtschaftsgebiet (Vienna 1922), p. 239 sqq,', 
H Welter, Essat sur Phistoire du cafe (Paris 
1868); E. Jardiii, Le cafeier et le cafe (Paris 
1895), Z Kamerhng in K. W. v. Gorkom, Oast- 
Indtsche Cultures, publ, by H. C. Prinsen Geer- 
ligs, 2^^ ed. (Amsterdam 1917 — 19), ii. 183 x^^.; 
F. J. Bieber, Kaffa, 1. (Munster 1. W 1920), 
246, 25’?, 254, 257, 376 sqq ; R. Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen (The Hague 1867), p. 55; H. Lammens, 
Remarques sur les mots det ives de PArabe (Bey- 
routh 1890), p. 65 sq, — The following were 
not accessible to the writer A F. Naironi, De 
saluberrtma pottone cahue seu cafe nuncupata 
dtscursus (Rome 1661); L. F. Marsigli, Bevanda 
asiatica , , Ptstoria medica del cave 0 sta caffe 
(Vienna 1685), A Galland, De Porigtne et du 
progres du caffe (Caen 16995 new ed. 1836), 
J Ellis, An Historical Account of Coff'ee (Lon- 
don 1774). (C. VAN Arendonk.) 

(a)' “the leader”. From the root- 
meaning of the word the term may be applied to 
any one who leads, a horse, for example ; indeed, a 
leading-camel may be called k^id. More promi- 
nent IS its application to a military leader. In 
the general significance of “officer”, “army com- 
mandei” the word has been in use from ancient 
times to the picseut day wherever the Arabic 
language is spoken, and m the Maghrib it has 
fuither been applied to certain offices. That the 
east has not kept pace with this development 
in meaning is probably, m part at least, due 
to the way in which, as a result of its poli- 
tical history, the military language had been filled 
with Tuikish and Persian titles. In the west kd^id 
means firstly the commander of a tribe liable to 
service or of a province, wielding both military 
and civil powers, who usually — in Morocco 
down to the present day — has a residence in 
the distiict jail {kaPa, kasba). Corresponding con- 
ditions among the Arabs in Spain are revealed in 
the Spanish alcaide, commander of a fortress or 
bailiff (Dozy-Engelmann, Gloss, des mots espagnols 
et portugais derives de PArabe^, Leiden 1869, 
p. 79) A purely civil governor (in cities for ex- 
ample) IS not kd*td but ^amil , on the other hand, 
in Morocco the headman of a village, who has an- 
other title in his civil capacity, becomes ipso JjMto 
a kclid when he takes his place at the hdad of 
a body of militia. Further titles in the Moroccan 
army are kS^td er-rha {rha “mill” = the circle of 
an encampment) = colonel, ka^td eUmta = cap- 
tain, etc. If, then, the word ka^id is also used from 
Morocco to Tunisia miih a genitive to describe a 
number of court, government or public offices, as 
a rule plainly endowed with authority (haibpur- 
captain, chief of the roadways, etc., cf. Doty, Suppl, 
aux Dictionnaires arabes and^l^aussier. Diet, arabt^ 
frangais), it is either a of an originally 

military function or of a * wined word like our 
“commander”, “major”, etc. 
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It is probably a case of borrowing from the 
military language when certain prominent stars, 
e. g. the last star in the Great Bear, or moun- 
tains (landmarks) are called k^id (cf. Lane, 
Lexicon^ s v ) (G. Kampffmeyer) 

^A^IDA, (a) (lit. “sitting”), basis, found- 
ation, latei also rule, principle, etc. Cf. the 
dictionaries. 

JJAlF._[See kiyAfa.] 

KAI-KA^US, a mythical king of Persia 
of the KaySnid dynasty. Called Kava Uga 
m the Avesta^ he is regarded by FirdawsI as the 
son of Kai-Kobad and by other sources as his 
grandson. He was, it is related, a warrior king 
who undertook a campaign into MSzandaran, which 
was inhabited by demons and protected by the 
white dlw [dtw-i safid) who caused it to rain 
stones upon the invading army during the night, 
Rustam, son of Zal, set out to deliver the king 
from his imprisonment and on his way met with 
seven adventures which have become celebrated 
in poetry [see rustam]. The white diw was over- 
come in his sleep and the blood from his heart 
restored their sight to the king and his army. 
Another war led the king into Hamavaran, a land 
lying to the south of Persia, which might be the 
Yemen (Himyar), for he set sail for it by sea 
from Makran. His adventurous spirit took him 
as far as the mountain of Kaf [q. v.] which was 
believed to surround the earth He married Su- 
daba, daughter of the king of Hamawaran (al-Tha^a- 
libi* SQdana, ar SuMa, daughter of Dhu ’1-Adh*^ar) 
and in the course of a visit to his father-in-law 
was treacherously thrown into prison m a castle 
on the shore of the sea. It was Rustam who came 
to deliver him. 

Being master of the demons, Kai-Ka^Us used their 
forces to make them build castles in Alburdj (al- 
lia'^alibl, p. 165 • the Tower of Babel, do , Hamza 
al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 35 ; Mtidjmal al^- 
Tawar'M^ Journ, Asiat^ Ser. 111, xi (1841), 
p. 325). To revenge themselves for this forced 
labour one of them suggested to the king the 
possibility of rising up to heaven P'or this pur- 
pose the king trained young eagles and attaching 
four to his throne had himself carried off tow'ards 
the stars. When the eagles felt tired, they came 
down again and threw the king on the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Amul [q v.], m the middle of 
the forest, where he was found by the nobles who had 
set out to look for him. A son of the king, Siya- 
wakhsh (Siyawash, ^yavarshana), was accused by 
his step-mother Sudaba, whose overtures he had re- 
sisted, of having attempted her virtue, he cleared 
himself by the ordeal by fire, by walking unharmed 
thiFOugh a narrow space between two blazing piles of 
woo(^ The young prince then asked leave to fight the 
TQipflliaiis, whom he encountered near Ball^ [q v.]. 1 
iTbe death of SiyawaJcijsh, now the son-in-law of 
Af|j|siyfib [q v ] and victim of the intrigues of 
BlldSba, decided Rustam to invade Persia; the 
hero put the queen to death before the king's 
eyes and then hurled himself on TflrSn to avenge 
htS country. 

Kaf-K 3 ^us reigned one hundred and fifty years 
the latter of which he passed in retirement; he 
left tho throne to his grandson Kai-Khusraw [q. v.], 
«on of Siyftw^^hhsh 

aphy FirdawsI, ed. 

Vullers,^!. Jl5~-ii. 764; ed. and transl. Mohl, 1. 
48^ sqq.^ ii,^|--557 , Jabarl, AnnaUs^ 1. 597 sqq , , 


Tha*^glibl, (iiu?ar Ahhl>ar MulUk al-Furs^ ed, 
and transl. Zotenberg, p. 153 — 234; Fr. Spiegel, 
Erdntsche Alter thumskunde^ 1. 584 5 qq»\ do, 
Awestd und Shdhndme^ in Zettschr, d, Deuisch, 
Morg Gesellsch ^ xlv. (1891), p 195; Dubeux, 
La Perse (Paris 1841), p. 233 J. Darmeste- 
ter, Etudes traniennes (Pans 1883), li. 21 1 5 qq,\ 
Grtindr d, ttan* Phtlologte^ ii , Ind. s. Kdvt\ 
Th. Noldeke, Das trantsche Nationalefos^ 2nd 
ed. (Berlm-Leipzig 1920), p. i, 48, 52, 55, 60. 

(Cl. HuarT.) 

KAIKA^US, the name of two SeldjlH: rulers 
in Asia Minor. 

KaikS'Us I, al-SultSn al-GhAlib 'Izz al- 
DunyS wa ’l-DIn K. b. IvAiiiijusRAW, BurhAn 
AmIri ’l-Mu^minIn, reigned from 606-616 (X2io- 
1219) He at once made peace with Theodore 
Lascaris (see below Kaikhusraw I) because he had 
to defend his rights against his uncle Toghnlshah 
of Erzerum and his brother KaikobSd, who weie 
contesting his succession. The Armenians under 
Lifun (Leon), who seized the opportunity to cap- 
ture Heraclea and Larenda and to plunder Kai- 
sariya, were tempoianly induced to retire on 
payment of a considerable sum. Toghiilghgh also 
soon retired to Erzerllm, but Kaikobad, who had 
seized the fortress of Anguria, held out for a con- 
siderable time and was only forced to suirender after 
several years’ siege. He was thereupon provisionally 
imprisoned m the fortress of Minshar (Ma«-«pa, now 
Mizere, S. E of Malatya, cf. Defr6mery, Hist, des 
Crotsades^ Documents Af mentens, 1 143, note 3). 
By a lucky coup Kaikakus succeeded in capturing 
the king of Trebizond, Kir Aleks, who had to 
purchase his freedom by ceding the important 
harbour of bmope and paying a yearly tribute 
(61 1 = 1214). The town of AntSlia, which had 
been taken by KaiKhusiaw shortly before, but had 
expelled the Turkish garrison with the help of 
Christian knights, was again reconquered. In 613 
(i2i 6) Kaikakus made an inroad into the land of 
the Armenians and besieged the fortress of Gaban 
(Ibn Bibi in place of this mentions two citadels, 
CinCin and GanCin). The army sent to raise the 
siege included the Constable Constantine and 
several Barons of the Empire ; it was completely 
routed by the Turks and the Constable with many 
Barons and knights were taken prisoner. Kaikakus 
then returned to Kaisariya, without having taken the 
fortress, after plundering the land and laying it 
completely waste There was nothing left for the 
Armenians but to beg for peace and the lelease 
of prisoneis. Both appeals were granted but then 
king had to pledge himself to pay tribute and to cede 
the important frontier fortresses of Lu^lu^a and Law- 
zad, which commanded the Cilician passes. When in 
613 (1216) Kaika^Us’s ally, the AiyUbid of Halab, 
al-Malik al-Z 5 hir, died, Kaika^Hs arranged with the 
Aiyubid lord of Sumaisat, al-Malik al-Afdal, that 
the latter should receive Halab with the Sultan 
as his overlord. This plan seemed at first to be 
successful, the Turkish troops occupied MarzbSn 
without difficulty (KamRl al-Din, transl Blochet, 
p. 158, mentions Burdj al-Ra^Rs, as does YS^ut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 604, and adds Tell KhSlid also), 
Ra'bSn, Tell BSshir and Manbidj, but in place 
of handing the places over to al-Afdal, as had 
been agreed, KaikS^Qs put Turkish commanders 
over them. Friction thus arose and the Halabis 
gained time to appeal for help to al-Malik al- 
Afihraf (cf. i. 222l>) whose troops defeated the 
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advance-guard of the Turks at Tell KabbSsIn 
(Yakut, i. 869). Kaika^Us then retired on Xblastln, 
while al-Ashraf drove the Tuikish ganisons out of 
the fortresses they had taken. Furious at this 
failure, which he attributed to the treachery of 
his own emirs, Kaikakus had several of them 
hanged and others imprisoned in a building called 
Rabad Tartiigh by Yakut, which was then set on 
fire so that they were all burned to death. Soon 
aftei wards he himself fell ill of consumption and 
died in 6i6 (1219). His body was buried in a 
hospital built by him in Siwas, where the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb, incised in 617^ can still be read. 
Cf. V. Berchem, Matertaux pour un Corpus In- 
scrtpUonum Arabicarum^ Part 3, p. 5 

Bibliography The chief source is Ibn 
BibI, extract from his historical work in Recueit 
de Textes relattfs h V Histone des Seldjouctdes^ 
IV. (Turk, trans , tbtd ^ in), also of importance 
aie the Chrontcon Syriacum of Barhebraeus; 
KamSl dX-'Dln^Zubdat al-Halab etc , French transl. 
by E Blochet, entitled* Htsiotre d'^Alep (Pans 
1900), Historiens des Croisades^ Documents Ar- 
mentens^ 1. (Pans 1869), the universal histo- 
ries by Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khaldun, al-Nuwairl, 
Kh^Sndamlr, Munadjdjim Bagh?, and other works 
still in manusciipt, the com catalogues . 
Museum Cat of Oriental Coins^ Vol. in (1877), 
Ghalib Edhem, Numismattque Seldjouctde (Con- 
stantinople 1892), Ahmed Tewhid, Cat. des 
Monnates du Musee Imperial Ottoman.^ Part iv. 
(Constantinople 1903), Huart, Eptgi aphte arabe 
d^Aste Mtneure m Revue Semit , n and in ; 
Konta.^ Inschrtften der Seldschuktschen Bauten.^ 
by J. H. Loytved, Berlin 1907; Khalil Edhem, 
Kats^af lye iliehit MabanUt tslamtye we-KUabeleit 
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Sarre, Retse in Kleinasten {htx\\r 1896), do., A^h- 
Seldschuktsche Baudenkmaler (Beilin 1921). 
See also the bibliography to the article sel^jUk. 
Kaikakus II, Tzz al-Dunya wa ’l-DIn b. Kai- 
KHUSRAW II When Kaikhusiaw II [q v ] died in 
643 (1245), according to the arrangements he had 
made, his son 'Ala^ al-Din Kaikobad, whose mother 
was the Georgian princess Tamar, was to become 
Sultan, but he was barely 7 yeais old and had two 
older brothers — also still quite young — Tzz al-Din 
and Rukn al-Din KTFdj Arslan. Tzz al-Din was 
the eldest. His mothei was the daughter of a 
Greek priest (Frater Simon in Vincent de Beau- 
vais, Book xxxi , Ch 26, who has, however, con- 
fused Tzz al-Din and Rukn al-Din) The all- 
powerful vizier of the late Sultan, Shams al-Din 
Isfahan!, declared for him but did not yet dare 
to set aside the two other brotheis, for the deci- 
sion ultimately lay with the Mongol Khans. The 
vizier therefore could not prevent Rukn al-Din, 
accompanied by several Turkish emirs, fiom travell- 
ing to the Urdu of the Great Khan and being 
present at the great kuriltai at which Kuyuk was 
pioclaimed Great Khan (1246). But in the mean- 
while the Vizier (whom Fiater Simon refers to as 
Losyr) was busy getting all power into his own 
hands and mained 'Izz al-Din’s mother to the 
great chagrin of the Turkish emirs. To attain his 
desires, he had several of them put to death, in- 
cluding, according to Vincent, a certain Salefadi- 
nus, 1. e. Sharaf al-Din Mahmud, the goveinor of 
Arzandjan, a man well-disposed to the Christians, 
who undeistood Fiench and German {ibid ^ chap. 


27). The result', however, was that the malcontent 
emirs laid a complaint against him before Kuyuk, 
who gave them a ytirllk appointing Rukn al-Din 
Sultan. In addition, the Khan ordered that the 
vizier should be handed over to the relatives of 
the slaughtered emirs. He also laid down defini- 
tely the conditions of peace; the Seldjuks were 
to pay a yearly tribute of 1,200,000 hyperpres 
(bezants), 500 silk robes with gold brocade, 500 
horses, 500 camels and 5,000 head of smaller 
animals and also presents which doubled the value 
of the whole. This is Vincent’s story (Ch. 28), 
Cf. thereon Barthold in Zapiskt West. Otd, Imp. 
Arkk. Obske.^ xviii. 0128; d’Ohsson, Hist, des 
Mongols ill 83. 

When Rukn al-Din then returned to Asia Mi- 
nor, he was recognized as Sultan, and the vizier, 
in accordance with the orders of the Great Khan, 
handed over to his enemies and put to death in 646 
(1249), we have therefore coins w'lth the name 
of Rukn al-Din as eajdy as the year 646(1249) In 
the meanwhile, however, news arrived of the death 
of the Great Khan and it was not till 1251 that 
his successor Mongke assumed full authority. The 
Turkish emirs therefore worried little about the 
yarltk and agreed with one another that Kai- 
khusraw’s three sons should reign jointly. From 
647 to 655 all three names appear on the coins, 
with the single exception that in 652 (1254) Rukn 
al-Din struck coins with his name in Kaisariya, 
because he had been proclaimed sole Sultan there 
by the subashl of the town, Samsam al-Din Long 
negotiations followed between Rukn al-Din and 
Tzz al-Din, which led to nothing, however, till 
finally the sword brought a decision and Rukn 
al-Din was taken prisoner and sent to Amasia 
and later to Burghlu. In the meanwhile Mongke 
had demanded that Tzz al-Din should come to 
him, but the latter had little desire to undertake 
the dangerous journey and therefore sent his brother 
^Ala’ al-Din Kaikobad with rich presents. On the 
way, however, the prince was murdered and an 
enquiry instituted by the Great Khan to find who 
had a hand in it led to no result An encountei 
between 'Izz al-Din’s troops and those of the 
Mongol Noyon Baidju at Aksara in 654 (1256), 
in which the former w'ere routed, forced ‘^Izz al- 
Din at once to seek lefuge wuth Theodore Las- 
cans. The imprisoned Rukn al-Din was thereon 
liberated and recognized as Sultan (coins of 655) 
But scarcely had Baidju retiied with his Mongols 
than Tzz al-Din leturned to Konya, while Rukn 
al-Din was in Kaisariya. After long negotiations 
and occasional skirmishes between the troops of 
the two brothers, a division of the kingdom was 
decided upon. Rukn al-Din was to reign eastwards 
from the KIzIl frmak and Tzz al-Din westwards. , 
Both brothers weie then to go to Hul 5 gu, wlxo^aa, 
then in the neighbouihood of Tibriz, to have the 
agreement confiimcd. This was done, but seoii 
afterwards the Mongols learned that 'Izz al-DlU 
had entered into negotiations with their aich- 
enemies, the Maniluks of Egypt, and put au e «4 
to his rule. Tzz al-Din was still able to escaplb 
to AntMia and sailed fiom there with his relatives 
and a few faithful emirs to Constantinople, which 
after the fall of the Latin Empire, was again in 
the hands of the Greeks There he sure of a' 
good reception on account of his hatting a Christ 
tian mother. But the presence of these Turks soon 
became embairassing to the They 
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said to have begun a conspiracy to murder him 
and make 'Izz al-Din Emperor. When the Sul- 
^fin’s Christian uncles betrayed this plan, the 
Greeks lost no time m banishing the SultSn to 
Amos, while his servants w'ere incorporated as 
Turcopols in the Imperial armies, or imprisoned 
and put to death (662=1264). Six years later 
(668 = winter 1268/1269) 'Izz al-Din was liber- 
ated by troops sent to Constantinople by Mengu 
Timur and brought to the Crimea. There he mar- 
ried a daughter of Bereke ICh5n and died in 678 
(1279/1280). On his son Mas'ud see the separate 
article. 

Bibliography See that of the preceding 
article. Specially important here is Vincentius 
Bellovacensis, Speculum kistonale^ Books xxx. 
and XXXI , chap. 26, 27. Cf also the Mongol 
and Byzantine historians (Nicephorus Gregoras 
and Georgius Acropohta); W. v. Tiesenhausen, 
Recuetl de materiaux relaiifs a R his tent e de la 
Horde d'or^ 1 482. 

KAl-KHUSRAW , a mythical king of 
Persia, of the Kayanid dynasty Son of Siya- 
wayish) who had left his fathei Kai-Ka^us and 
taken refuge m Turan where he had mairied the 
daughter of king AfrasiySb [q v ], he was born 
after his father’s death and brought up in this 
country among the shepherds of the mountains of 
Kalo (a valley near Bamiyan), in ignorance of his 
illustrious origin; but this was soon revealed. At 
seven years old he was making bows and at ten 
he feared neither lions nor tigers Then Piran, the 
vizier of AfrSsjySb, took him into his house. In 
a dream Gudarz, an Iranian noble, descendant of 
the smith Kawa, learned that the heir to the throne 
existed in enemy territory and sent his son Gew 
to look for him, the latter found him quite by 
chance and recognized that Kai-lGiusraw had on 
his arm the black mark that distinguished Kayanids , 
he therefore took him, along with his mother Fa- 
ringis back to Persia. 

There he found a rival in his uncle FSriborz. 
To settle the question, Kai-Ka^us decided that the 
throne should belong to the one who captured 
the fortress of Bahmandiz, near Ardabil [q. v], 
where Ahnman reigned. It was of course Kai- 
I^usraw who won, with the aid of celestial forces, 
and there he built a temple in honour of the 
sacred fire Adhargushnasp. A jouiney through his 
empire showed him the devastations caused by the 
Tflranians and he swore to undertake a war of ven- 
geance against them. Aided by all the nobles, he 
sent out expeditions of which the first were un- 
fortunate; but fortune soon changed and Kai- 
I^usraw took over the direction of the campaign. 
AfrasiySb, in spite of the help of the Emperor of 
China, was finally forced to fly and Kai-^^usraw 
sought him in vain beyond the seas. He was 
hidden in a cave in the mountains of A dharbaidj5n 
[q. V.] and his place of concealment could only 
be discovered by supernatural means. He was 
finally taken prisoner and beheaded. Thus was 
accomplished the vengeance due for the murder 
of Slyawakhsh. 

Having succeeded his grandfather Kai-Ka^us, for 
whom he wept for 40 days, Kai-Khusraw reigned 
peacefully without any incident more remarkable 
than the killing of a dragon which had taken up its 
abode on the mountain of Klighid, between Ears 
and IgfahSn (Hamza al-IsfahSnl, ed. Gottwaldt, 
p. 36). At the end of his life, he asked God to 


receive him into heaven and, after naming LuhrSsp 
as his successor, he undertook a mountain journey 
m the course of which he disappeared, after having 
washed in the water of a spring (the spring of 
eternal life). Those who had accompanied him 
perished in a snowstorm. It is clear that the figure 
of Kai-Khusraw corresponds to that of the Avestan 
hero Haosravanh, who belongs to Indo-Iranian 
mythology. 

Bibliography'. FirdawsI, S&h-ndme.^ ed. 
Vullers, ii. 670—9, 701— 710— iit- 1442 ; ed. 
and transl. Mohl, 11. 416 — 430, 462 — 5, 476 — 
IV. 273; al-Tabari, .<4 ed. de Goeje, 1. 604 
, al-Tha*^alibI, Ghurar Akhbcir MulUk al-Furs.^ 
ed. and transl. Zotenberg, p. 214, 218—243; 
Dubeux, La Perse (Pans 1841), p. 248 — 261 , 
Fr Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde.^ 1. 609, 
656 sqq.\ do., Awestd und Shdhndmo-^ in Zett” 
sc/ir. der Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch,.^ xlv. (1891), 
p 196, Grundr. d. tran. Philologie.^ li., Ind. s. 
Havi^ Th. Noldeke, Das iraniscbe Nationalepos^ 
2n<i ed. (Berhn-Leipzig 1920), pp. I, 3, 5, 12, 
45. 49 -f? . 50. 52. 55. 60 sq. (Cl. Huart) 
KAIKHUSRAW. the name of three SeldjUlf 
ruleis in Asia Minor 

KAIKHUSRAW I, Ghiyath al-DIn, b. KIlIui 
ArslSn. When the aged and enfeebled Kllldj Ars- 
lan II died in 588 (1192), he was staying with his 
youngest son KaiWiusraw, who go veined BurghlH 
(i e. Uluburlu) m his father’s lifetime Kaikhus- 
raw concealed his father’s death and only made 
it known, when he had arrived with the body 
in Konya, in order to have homage paid to him- 
self as Sultan there. His brothers, each of whom 
ruled over a part of the Seldjuk kingdom, trou- 
bled about him just as little as they had done 
about their father in his later years. It was some 
time, however, — according to some not till 592 
(1196), according to others 595 — before one of 
them was strong enough to take Konya fiom him. 
Finally Rukn al-Din Sulaiman [q. v.] succeeded m 
doing this, so that Kaikhusraw had to take to flight 
and after several unsuccessful attempts to gam his 
throne with the help of Leon of Armenia and 
of the neighbouring princes of Malatya, Ha- 
lab and Amid, wandeied hither and thither (cf. 
the poem composed by him in Ibn Bibi, p 29 sqq ), 
till he at length found a welcome with Alexius III 
m Constantinople. At this time he married a 
daughter of a distinguished Greek named Mauro- 
zomes, and the death soon afterwards of his brother 
m 600 (1204) opened up a good prospect of 
retuining to Konya, because several emirs were 
dissatisfied with the rule of the latter’s son Kflfdj 
Aislan III, w’ho was a minor. The mam part in 
the plot was played by several members of the 
dynasty of the Danisbmandlya [q. v.], which had 
been deposed by Kflfdj Arslan II. He actually 
succeeded m being proclaimed Sultan in Konya 
in spite of a fetuod of the kadi al-Tirmidhl, who 
declared him unworthy of the throne because of 
his Christian mother and his intercourse wuth the 
unbelievers, a fetwd which cost the issuer’s life. 
According to Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil.^ ed Torn- 
berg, xii. 160, Kaikhusraw besieged Trebizond in 

602 (1206), apparently without much success. In 

603 (1207) he took the important seaport of An- 
talia from Aldobrandmi. From this capture date 
the first relations of the SeldjU^s with the Vene- 
tians, to whom he granted a licence to trade (cf. 
Heyd, Gesch, des Levantehandels.^ i. 334). In 605 
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(1208), in alliance with al-Malik al-ZShir of Halab, 
he undertook a campaign against the Armenians 
and took the fortress of Pertus. In the beginning 
of 607 (1210) he fell in the battle at jyjonSs, per- 
haps in single combat with Theodore Lascans. 
Cf. Niccphoios Gregoras, ed. Bonn, i. 17 — 21, and 
Georg, Acropolita, ed. Bonn, p x6 and thereon 
Houtbma, in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Kon. 
Akad. van Wetensch , Afd. Letterk., Ser 3, ix. 
(1893), p. 138 sqq. 

KAijyjusRAW II, GhiyAth al-DunyX wa ’l-DIn 
B. KAi]j:oBXD, ascended the throne after the assas- 
sination of his father in 634 (1237), although 
KaikobSd had not designated him as his successor 
but the son Tzz al-Din by the Aiyubid princess 
[cf. Kaii^obXd I], apparently because Kaikhusraw, 
as Vincent says, was the son of a concubine (she 
was called M5h-peri Kh 5 tan, as the inscription 
on her tomb at Kaisariya tells us) and, besides, 
was quite an insignificant man. But he had been 
appointed governor of Arzandjan by his father 
after the dismissal of DS^Ud Shah [see KaikobXd I] 
and >vas the candidate for the throne favouied 
by the Christian mercenaiies. 

The latter, with the Emir Sa'd al-Dln Gobilk, 
earned through his proclamation as sultan, while 
the unfortunate ‘Izz al-Din with his mother and 
a younger brother was put out of the way Only 
the j^wgrizmis [see KaikobAd I] were discontented 
with this, lefused to obey orders and marched 
out of the Seldjuk kingdom in order to ravage 
the adjoining AiyQbid lands. Kaikhusraw on his 
side made peace with the Aiyubids and endea- 
voured to cement it by a double marriage, at 
which the famous historian Kamal al-Din ofliciated 
as plenipotentiary for the lord of Halab. But as 
he did not trouble about the business of govern- 
ment, the Emir Sa^^d al-Din took all the power 
into his own hands and began a legular reign of 
terror. He even declared himself an illegitimate 
SOD of Kaikhusraw I, and finally went so far that 
the SultSn had him treacherously put to death. 
The Sultan then celebrated his marriage with the 
beautiful Geoigian princess Tamar [see Kaiko- 
bAd I], whose portrait he even wished to put on 
the coins, when he had to give up this idea he 
chose the emblem of the lion and rising sun> as 
is still usual m Persia to-day. The internal weak- 
ness of the kingdom soon showed itself (638 = 
1241) when a Turkoman rising broke out, caused 
by the appearance of a certain saint Baba Ishak, 
whose messengers traversed the whole country 
and in their sermons denounced the luxurious 
life of the Sultan and nobles. Soon armed bands 
from the district of Sumaisat and Malatya ad- 
vanced in the direction of Siwas, Tokat and Amasia 
and put to flight the Turkish generals sent against 
them. The execution of the pious Baba only in- 
creased the number of his followers because he 
was revered as a messenger of God. Only the sum- 
moning of troops stationed on the frontiers in Er- 
zetHm, among whom were the Christian mercenaries, 
finally put a bloody finish to the rebels’ activities. 
Cf. the report in Vincent de Beauvais, Book xxx. 
chap. 139, 140. Here the prophet is called Baba 
Roissole (= Rasul Allah), in al-MakrIzi, Htstoire 
d^Egypte de Makrtzi^ transl. Blochet, Paris 1908, 
p. 474, Il-Baba (// is probably a wrong reading for 
the Arabic article or is for Ilyas, as the name Ilyas 
Baba is also found). Cf. 4Ci6pruliizade Mehmed 
PVad, Ilk Muia^awwifler^ p. 232. Scarcely was 


this danger passed when in 639 (1241) Baidju 
Noyon appeared with his Mongols before Erze- 
riim and took and plundered the city after heavy 
fighting with the frontier troops. The vizier Mu- 
hadhdhib al-Din and his Na^b Shams al-Din Isfa- 
han! hastened to gather a large army, to hire 
Armenian and AiyHbid mercenaries and to advance 
against the Mongols with them; but the incapa- 
city and cowardice of the Turkish troops lost the 
battle at Kozadagh (Muharram 6, 641 = June 26, 
1243) Baidju thereupon marched on SfwSs, which 
surrendered and was therefore spared, but Kaisariya 
was taken by force of arms, plundered and its 
inhabitants massacred He then went into winter- 
quarters and the vizier succeeded in concluding 
a temporary peace, which, however, had still to 
be confirmed by the Great Khan. But as Ugedei 
died just then and the next kurtliai was not held 
till 1246 (see above, 1. 682a), the Turks had a 
few years’ peace and the able ^ams al-Din used 
the opportunity to s^k the inteivention of Bata 
Khan, on a ceremonious embassy with several 
other prominent Turks. He was entirely successful 
so that on his return he received the office of vizier 
rendered vacant by the death of Muhadhdilib al-Din. 
The good for nothing Sultan, who after the battle 
of Kozadagh, had been about to fly to the Greeks, 
again gathered some courage and m 1245 began 
a campaign against the Armenians, against whom 
he had a grievance because they had handed over to 
the Mongols his mother, who had taken refuge 
with their king, with her trersures. Ihe objective 
of the campaign was Jarsns on this occasion, but 
soon It had to be abandoned, because the rainy season 
began, after the land had been ravaged in fearful 
fashion. The Armenians by the treaty of peace 
bound themselves to pay tribute and to cede 
Bragana. When the leaders again appealed at 
the Sultan’s court, the latter had died suddenly 
a week befoie. 

Btblicgraphy' See above under Kaika^s, 
of paiticular importance are here Vincent de Beau- 
vais and the historians of the Mongols. 
Kaiichdsraw III, GhiyAth al-DIn, b. Rukn 
al-DIn Kfdiii Arslan was proclaimed Sultan, im- 
mediately on the murder of his father, by the all 
pow'erful Perwana Mu^fn al-Din Sulaiman [q v.], 
although he was still a minor. The events m Asia 
Minor during his reign will be better discussed in 
the article Sulaiman. After the execution of the 
Perwana (676 = 1277) Kaikhusraw’s reign was 
soon at an end, as his youth rendered him a mere 
tool in the hands of the Mongol rulers, llis nephew 
Mas^ud [q. v.], when he returned to Asia Minor 
after his father’s death, was so successful in gaming 
the favour of the Great KhSn AbfikS [q. v.] that 
we have coins of his name as caily as 681, The 
unfortunate Kaikhusraw, w'ho was entirely in the 
power of the Mongol prince and claimant Kun- 
kuratai, became involved m the latter’s fall and 
was put to death in 682 (1283) in ArzandjSn by 
order of the llklj 5 n Ahmad 

KAI-^OBAD, a mythical king of Persia, 
of the KaySnid dynasty. The Avesta knows h!s 
name in the form Kavi Kavata, but nothing more 
of him, tradition only preserves of him the fact 
that he was giateful to the Yazatas for having 
made his empire glorious and for having re- 
established the legitimate line of kings of IrSn. 
The only source to consult is the of 

Firdawsl. To defend IiRnian soil against the iuva- 
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sioDs of the TUrSnian AfrSsiyab, the Sace Zsl, father 
of Rustam, after iipe reflection and consultation with 
the mdbedh\ decided on Kav*Xob&d, who was living 
in the mountains of Alburdl ^Hare-berezaiti) and 
sent his son to look for him. The latter found 
him in the midst of a banquet surrounded by 
boon comrades, he greeted him, but already the 
new king had seen in a dream two white falcons 
place a golden tiara on his head and was thus 
informed of the coming of the embassy; the care 
which he had taken to make himself remote had 
not prevented destiny from putting the messenger 
on his track. Becoming commander of the Iranian 
army, Rustam completely defeated AfrSsiyab, who 
would have been made prisoner if the girdle by 
which he was being carried off had not broken. 
As a result of this victory, a peace was concluded 
which gave Persia its former frontier of the Oxus. 
Kai-Kobad spent his time m organizing the empire 
and traversing it, in founding cities and in lavish- 
ing riches on the heroes who had lebuilt the 
empire: Rustam, Karin and others. He died at 
the end of a reign of a hundred years. 

The Mu^mal al-TaivartMk{Journ, Astat,^ Ser. 
Ill, xi. (1841), p. 320) which says that Kai-Kobad 
came from the mountains of Hamadhan, Alwand, 
and not from Alburdj, and Hamza al-Isfahani (ed. 
Gottwaldt, p 35) only mention his building cities, 
notably Kobadiyan on the Oxus, and the ex- 
pansion of Isfahan. The Bundthts^ only gives 
fifteen years to the reign of this king instead of 
a hundred. 

B tb Itograp hy\ FirdawsI, SMh-name^ ed. 
Vullers, 1. 290 — 315, ed. and transl Mohl, i. 
452 — 484, al-Tha^alibi, Ghurar A^bdr Muluk 
al-fufs^ ed and transl. Zotenberg, p. 137 — 
140,144 — 154, al-Tabari, ed. Leyden, 1. $33 sqq,\ 
Pi Spiegel, Erdntsche Alter thumskiinde^ 1. 581 
sqqr^ do, Avestd und Shdhndme^ in the Zeit- 
schr» d, Deutsch, Morgenl , xlv. (1891), 

p 195, Dubeux, La Perse (Pans 1841), p. 233, 
Griindt d, tran. Phtlol.^ li. 95, 1 34, 169, 1 74, 
346, 410, Noldeke, Das tran Naitonalepos^ 
ed (Berlin-Leipzig 1920), pp. 5, 50, 55 

(Cl. Huart.) 

KAIKOBAD, the name of three Seldjuk 
bultans in Asia Minor 

Kaikobad I, ‘^AlS^ al-Dunya vva ’l-DIn AbU 
’l-P'ath K. b. KAiiUJusRAW. How he had been 
taken prisoner in the reign of his brother has al- 
ready been told under kaika^Us I 't'he death of 
this brother in 616 (1219) opened to him not 
only the gates of the fortress of Gudharpert, 
where he was then interned, but also placed him 
on the Seldjuk throne All the Turkish emirs do 
not seem to have been quite agreed about this, 
as they declared for another brother, Kaifeiidun, 
but Kaikobad succeeded in gaining possession of 
Konya, the capital, and in soon aftei wards ren- 
dering the malcontent emirs harmless. He pro- 
bably received valuable help from the Christian 
auxiliary troops, as Ibn Bibl relates that the Emir 
Comnenus played an important part m these events. 
We know from the account in Vincent de Beau- 
vais (Book XXX. ch. 144), which, however, refers 
to the reign of his successor, that the Greek em- 
perors of Trebizond and Nicaea as well as the 
prince of Lampron had pledged themselves to 
place a number of troops — settled in a treaty — 
at the disposal of the Seldjflk* certain that 

this agreement was already in force in the reigns 


of Kaikhusraw I and Kaikakus I, plrUups with the 
single limitation that it was not till the reign of 
the last named that this pledge held gQtPu M the 
Atmenians also, and was renewed under Kaikobad* 
At the beginning of his reign the Aimenian kuig 
Leon II died (1219) and his daughter Jsabdla 
married the son of the Catholic prince of Antioch, 
which aroused a gieat dispute among the Arme- 
nians, the result of which was that the discon- 
tented barons under the leadership of Constantine, 
prince of Lampron, captured the printe, poisoned 
him and married his widow to Haithum, the son 
of Constantine. A war with the prince of Antioch 
was thereby rendered inevitable; the* Templais 
and Knights of St. John received orders from 
Rome not to take part in it so that Bohemund 
could not do much against the " Armenians and, 
accoiding to Ibn al-Athir, had even ^0 appeal for 
help to Kaikobad. In any case, the latter took 
advantage of the dissensions among the Christians 
by seizing several Armenian forts on the Mediter- 
ranean coast and elsewhere, including the castle 
of Galonoros (xaAov Candelor or Scandalor, 

which he chose for his winter residence and 
made a considerable seaport by his buildings 
there , so that the place became called Alaya 
(^Ala^iya) after him. In these circumstances there 
was nothing left for the prince of Lampron on 
his side, but to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Kaikobad and to support him with auxiliaries in 
his wars 

An attempt by Mas^Cld, the Ortukid of Amfd 
and Hisn Kaifa, who succeeded his father as lord 
of these towns in 619(1222), to leave KaikobSd’s 
name out of the khutba and to make an alliance 
with the neighbouring AiyQbid princes, cost him 
the fortresses of K‘a^ta and Cemishkezek. The 
troops sent to his assistance by al-Ashiaf (see 1., 
222b) were scattered by the besieging army, but 
Kaikobad hastened to heap tokens of honour on 
the captuied commander and to release him, be- 
cause much depended for him on the friendship 
of the Aiyubids. Indeed he even sought the hand 
of an Aiyubid princess Ills lequest was granted 
and the marriage took place a little later. In 
622(1225), the prince of Arzandjan, Bahramghah, 
died after a sixty yeais’ reign, as also did the 
Seldjuk of Erzerum, TughnlshSh. Kaikobad thought 
this a good opportunity to seize where possible 
the lands of these rulers. Da^udshah, BahrSmshSh’s 
successor, did his best to avert the danger by en- 
tering into alliances with Djalal al-Din Kh'^Srizm- 
shah, with ^Ala^ al-Din, Grand Master of the As- 
sassins and with al-.\5hraf, but in vain. Kaikobad 
forced him to cede his teiritory and he was equally 
successful with another member of the Mengutek 
family, Muzaffar al-Din Muhammad, who ruled 
over Coghonia (Shabln Karahisar). But before he 
could take Erzerflm too, he had to wage a difficult 
war with Djalal al-Din, who was an ally of the 
prince of Erzerum. After embassies had gone 
several times to and fro between the two rulers, 
Kaikobild made an alliance with al-Ashtaf, who 
then fought with DjalSl al-Din for the possession 
of the town of Khila|. As soon as the Ki^firizm- 
shah heard of this, he endeavoured by a hurried 
march to anticipate the union of the two enemy 
forces, but in the battle of Arzandjan on Ramadan 
28, 627 (Aug. 10, 1230, cf. Actes du jo^ Congris 
internat, des Orientahstes^ iii. 19) he suffered a 
terrible defeat. The fate of the prince of Erze- 
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rUm was thus decided at the same time; his terri- 
tory was annexed by Kaikobad. A war with the 
Georgiiins^in ^39 (1232) was speedily concluded 
by a treaty of peace, in which the queen RussudSn 
agreed to the marriage of her daughter with Kai- 
'^^obad’s son Kaikhusraw. In the meanwhile the 
Mongols had again appeared in these regions; 
Cjalal ^al-DiQ had met his death and large bands 
of Khwarizmis were raiding up and down for 
their own hand. Kaikobad then decided to occupy 
the district of Kbilat, which al-Ashraf had received 
after the defeat of Ujalal al-Din but did not de- 
fend, and to take the roving bands of Khwarizmis 
into his service as mercenaries. This brought about 
a coalition of all the AiyUbid princes under the 
leadership of al-K§mil of Egypt against Kaikobad. 
Soon their troops were on the Asia Minor frontier 
but they did hot succeed in forcing the passes to 
enter the land; in addition the AiyQbid leaders 
soon began to quarrel among themselves. In the 
end they had to be content with defending the 
town of Khartbart against the advancing Turks. 
But the latter could not be kept back. Al-Muzaffar, 
the Aiyubid of Hama, on whom the conduct of 
the defence fell, was captured along with the 
OrtuljLid ruling in Khartbart. The town henceforth 
(from 631 = 1234) belonged to the Seldjuks. 
Kaikobad next besieged and captured Ilarran, 
Edessa and Rakka (632= 1235) which, however, 
were soon lost again to the Aiyubids. Amid also 
was unsuccessfully besieged by him and when in 
634 (1237) he was about to undertake a new 
campaign, he was poisoned in Kaisarlya, by order 
of his son Kaijchusraw, it is said, because Kai- 
Ijobad had appointed as his successor not him, 
but a younger son, borne to him by the Aiytlbid 
princess. ' 

During Kaikobad’s vigorous reign the Seldjuk 
kingdom attained its greatest extent and highest 
prosperity, for Kaikobad was not only an inde- 
fatigable soldier but also undertook great building 
operations, the remains of which in Konya, Siwas, 
^Alaya and elsewhere keep alive the memory of 
the great Sultan to this day. He busied himself 
in opening up his lands to commerce and in 
developing the natural wealth of the country ; 
with this object he even undertook an expedition 
to the Crimea, no doubt at the wish of the Ita- 
lians. As a result his kingdom was at that time 
considered the richest in the world. 

Bibliography'. See above under kaikA^Ds. 
Cf. also for the war with Djalal al-Din: al- 
Nasawi, Strat al-Sultan Dj alal al-Din Manko- 
birti (Publ. de VEcole des Langues Or, Viv.^ 
Ser. iii., Vol. ix. x.), Arabic text and French 
transl. by Houdas; for the Banli Menguiek: v. 
Berchem, Matiriaux pour un Corpus Inscript. 
Arab..^ iii. 55 sqq.'^ Houtsma in Keleti Szemle.^ 
1904, p. 277 sqq. 

Kaikobad II, 'AlA" al-DIn b. Kaijchuskaw, 
reigned together with his two brothers. Kaikakus 
and K?l!di Arslan, as was briefly described in the 
article kaikA^Us II. Here we shall only refer to 
a coin described by Ghalib Edhem, Takwlin-i 
Maskukat-i Selijtlklya^ N®. 113, which bears the 
date 663 and the name Kaikobad alone, although 
KaUfiobad had died 8 years before. 

KAIKOBAd III, ®AlA" al-DIn K. b. FarAmarz 
B. KaikA’Us was installed as Sultan by Ghazan 
Kh5n in 697 (1298). Of* his history practically 
nothing is known with certainty. His name still 

The Encyclopaedia of IslAm, II. 


appears on a coin of 7^1, so that the statement 
in Munadjdjim Baghl that he was again deposed 
in 700, seems to be .wrong. Cf. v. Berchem, Ma- 
teriaux.^ iii. 92 notei ' Jjlit as there is also a coin 
of Mas'ad with the %kte 700, both princes seem 
to have borne the title Sul^Sn in this year. That 
on the other hand Kaikobad was Sultan as early 
as 683, as has been deduced from the diploma 
alleged to have been given by him to ‘^Othman ^ 
Ghazi (Feridunbeg, Munsjy^at.^ i. 48 — 55) is cer- 
tainly wrong, as is the calculation in I^annabi, 
which gives him a reign of 20 years, 3 months 
and 13 days. 

KAIKOBAD, Mu'^izz al-DIn, king of Dihli, 
was the son of Nasir al-Din Bughra, king of 
Bengal and second son of Ghiyath al-Din Balban 
[v. BALKAN] of Dihli. On the death of his eldest 
son, Muhammad KhSn, who was slain by the 
Mughuls, BalbSn made his second son, Bu gh ra 
Khan, who was governor of Bengal, his heir, but 
the prince could nol 4 endure the restraint of his 
father’s court, and was absent in * Bengal when, 
in 1287, the throne became vacant, and the amirs 
made his son, Kaikobad, king. Kaij^obad, who was 
barely eighteen years of age at the time of his 
accession, had been most strictly educated by his 
grandfather, and signalized his sudden emancipa- 
tion by unbridled licentiousness. He put to death 
his cousin, Kaikhusraw, son of Muhammad Khan, 
and disgraced the minister, Khatir al-Din, after 
whose degradation Nizam al-Din, nephew and 
son-in-law of the koiwal of Dihli, became supreme 
in the slate. Early in the reign a horde of Mu- 
ghuls, which had invaded India, was defeated; 
the prisoners taken were treated with great cruelly, 
and a large number of Mughuls who had accepted 
Islam and settled in India were massacred. 

In 1288 the king’s father, Bughra Khan, marched 
from Bengal with the object of asserting his 
superior claim to the throne of Dihli, but was met 
by Kaikobad on the banks of the Ghagra and 
changed his attitude. The meeting was affectionate 
on both sides and the father privately warned his 
son against his evil courses and against the am- 
bition of NizSm al-Din, and although these coun- 
sels effected no improvement in the young king’s 
morals, they induced him to remove his minister 
by poison. Late in 1288 Kaikobad was struck 
down with paralysis, the result of his debauchery, 
and the kingdom was thrown into confusion. 
Malik Djalal al-Din Firuz Khaldjl, recently ap- 
pointed governor of Baran, attempted to maintain 
order in the capital, but was suspected, with good 
reason, by the Turkish amirs., who proclaimed 
Shams al-Dln Kayiimarth, the infant son of Kai- 
l^obad. The strife of the two factions continued 
while the king ky helpless, but Firuz JOialdjl at 
length overcame his opponents and ascended the 
throne. The wretched Kaikobad was murdered in 
June, 1290, and his body was thrown into the 
Djamna. 

Bibliography'. BaranI, Tdrikhri Firuz 
^ahi'^ Bada^unl, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh^ transl. 
G. S. A. Ranking; N 4 Sm al-Din A^imad, 
bakat-i Akbari'^ Firishta, GuliPian-i Ibrahimi 
(Bombay 1832); The Cambridge History of 
India.^ vol. iii. (T. W. Haig) 

KAIL (a.), the most general term for 
measure. The word next has the special mean- 
ing of measure for dry goods such as grain and 
cereals of all kinds and hoally (like kaila) means 
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rUm was thus decided at the same time; his terri- 
tory was annexed by KaikobSd. A war with the 
Georgiiins^m 6u9 (1232) was speedily concluded 
by a treaty of peace, in which the queen Ru&sudSn 
agreed to the marriage of her daughter with Kai- 
'^^ob 5 d’s son Kaikhusraw. In the meanwhile the 
Mongols had again appealed in these regions; 
Djalal had met his death and large bands 

of Kh>^ 5 rizmTs were raiding up and down for 
their own hand. Kaikobad then decided to occupy 
the district of IQiilSt, which al-Ashraf had received 
after the defeat of Ujal 5 l al-Din but did not de- 
fend, and to take the loving bands of Khwarizmis 
into his service as mercenaries This brought about 
a coalition of all the AiyUbid princes under the 
leadership of al-K 5 mil of Egypt against Kaikobad. 
Soon their troops were on the Asia Minor frontier 
but they did not succeed in forcing the passes to 
enter the land, in addition the AiyQbid leaders 
soon began to quarrel among themselves. In the 
end they had to be content with defending the 
town of Khartbart against the advancing Turks 
But the latter could not be kept back Al-MuzafTar, 
the Aiyubid of Hama, on whom the conduct of 
the defence fell, was captured along with the 
Ortu^id luling in Khaitbart The town henceforth 
(from 631 = 1234) belonged to the Seldjuks. 
Kaikobad next besieged and captured Ilarran, 
Edessa and Rakka (632= 1235) which, however, 
were soon lost again to the Aiyubids Amid also 
was unsuccessfully besieged by him and when in 
634 (1237) he was about to undertake a new 
campaign, he was poisoned in Kaisariya, by order 
of hib son Kaikhusraw, it is said, because Kai- 
Ijobad had appointed as his successoi not him, 
but a younger son, borne to him by the Aiytlbid 
princess. 

During Kaikobad’s vigoious reign the Seldjuk 
kingdom attained its greatest extent and highest 
prosperity, for Kaikobad was not only an inde- 
fatigable soldier but also undertook great building 
operations, the remains of which in Konya, Siwas, 
^Alaya and elsewhere keep alive the memory of 
the great Sultan to this day. He busied himself 
in opening up his lands to commerce and in 
developing the natural wealth of the country , 
w’lth this object he even undeitook an expedition 
to the Crimea, no doubt at the wish of the Ita- 
lians. As a result his kingdom was at that time 
considered the richest in the world 

Bibliography See above under kaikX^Ds. 
Cf. also for the war with Djalal al-Din* al- 
Nasawi, Sir at al-Sultan al-Dtn Manho- 

birti (Publ. de VEcole des Langues Or, Vtv , 
Ser. ill , Vol ix. x.), Arabic text and French 
transl. by Houdas; for the Banii Menguiek: v 
Berchem, Matiriaux pour un Corpus Inscrtpt. 
Arab,^ ui. 55 sg^,, Houtsma in Keleti Szemle,^ 
1904, p. 277 sqq, 

KaikobAd II, 'AlA^ al-DIn b. Kaijchusraw, 
reigned together with his two brothers. Kaikakus 
and Klltdj Arslan, as was biiefly desciibed in the 
article kaika^Us II. Heie we shall only refer to 
a com desciibed by Qhalib Edhem, Takivlm-i 
Maskukat-t Sel^Ukiya^ N®. 113, which bears the 
date 663 and the name Kai^j:obad alone, although 
Kai^}:obad had died 8 years before. 

KAiKOBAd III, ®AlA" al-DIn K. b. FarAmarz 
B. KaikA’Ds was installed as Sultan by Ghazan 
KbSn in 697 (1298). Of'' his history practically 
nothing is known with certainty. His name still 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


appears on a coin of JOly so that the statement 
in Munadjdjim Bashl that he was again deposed 
in 700, seems to be wrong. Cf. v. Berchem, Ma- 
teriaux^ iii. 92 note, l^fit as there is also a coin 
of Mas'ad with the ^'ate 700, both princes seem 
to have borne the title Sultan in this year. That 
on the other hand Kaikobad was Sultan as early 
as 683, as has been deduced from the diploma 
alleged to have been given by him to ‘^Othman 
GhazI (Feridunbeg, Munshf^aty 1. 48 — 55) is cer- 
tainly wrong, as is the calculation in I^annabi, 
which gives him a reign of 20 years, 3 months 
and 13 days. 

KAI^OBAD, Mu'^izz al-DIn, king of Dihll, 
was the son of Nasir al-Din Bugjra, king of 
Bengal and second son of Ghiyath al-Din Balban 
[v. BALKAN] of Dihll On the death of his eldest 
son, Muhammad Khan, who was slam by the 
Mughuls, Balban made his second son, Bughra 
Khan, who was governor of Bengal, his heir, but 
the prince could not 4 endure the restraint of his 
father’s court, and was absent m • Bengal when, 
m 1287, the throne became vacant, and the amtts 
made his son, Kaikobad, king Kaikobad, who was 
baiely eighteen years of age at the time of his 
accession, had been most strictly educated by his 
grandfather, and signalized his sudden emancipa- 
tion by unbridled licentiousness. He put to death 
his cousin, Kaikhusraw, son of Muhammad Khan, 
and disgraced the minister, Khatfr al-Din, after 
whose degradation Nizam al-Din, nephew and 
son-m-law of the kotwal of Dihll, became supreme 
in the slate Early in the reign a horde of Mu- 
ghuls, which had invaded India, was defeated, 
the prisoners taken weie treated with great cruelty, 
and a large number of Mughuls who had accepted 
Islam and settled in India were massacred. 

In 1288 the king’s father, Bughra Khan, marched 
from Bengal with the object of asserting his 
superior claim to the throne of Dihli, but was met 
by Kaikobad on the banks of the Ghagia and 
changed his attitude The meeting was affectionate 
on both sides and the father privately warned his 
son against his evil courses and against the am- 
bition of Nizam al-Din, and although these coun- 
sels effected no improvement m the young king’s 
morals, they induced him to remove his minister 
by poison. Late m 1288 Kaikobad was struck 
down with paralysis, the result of his debauchery, 
and the kingdom was thiown into confusion. 
Malik Djalal al-Din Firuz IGialdjl, recently ap- 
pointed governoi of Baran, attempted to maintain 
Older m the capital, but was suspected, with good 
reason, by the Turkish amirSy who proclaimed 
Shams al-Din Kayiimarth, the infant son of Kai- 
l^obad. The strife of the two factions continued 
while the king kiy helpless, but Firuz JOialdji at 
length oveicame his opponents and ascended the 
throne. The wretched Kai^:obad was murdered m 
June, 1290, and his body was thrown into the 
Djamna. 

Bibliography', BaranI, Tc^rlkhr^ Firuz 
Shahiy Bada^uni, Muntakhab al^ Tawarikh^ transl. 
G. S. A. Ranking, Ni^Sm al-Din A^imad, 'fa- 
bakat~i Akbari'y Fiiishta, Gul^han-i Ibtahtml 
(Bombay 1832), The Cambridge History of 
India^ vol. in. (T. W, Haig) 

KAIL (a.), the most general term for 
measure. The woid next has the special mean- 
ing of measuie foi dry goods such as grain and 
cereals of all kinds and hoally (like katld) means 
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contents (or weight of the contents) of a definite 
measure of capacity. Another series of meanings 
is: measure, correct measure, tested, adjusted or 
official measure (or weight). In this meaning it 
is found on the Egyptian glass weights (e. g 
dtrham kail) and in the papyii as katl al-dlmus 
(fjLsrpov dviii6<rt0)i) — a well known official measure for 
corn m general use for the levying of taxes, to 
be distinguished from kankal^ which apparently 
means the varying, local measuie 

Katla IS usual as meaning a definite measure, 
but we also find katl used, without any obvious 
difterentiation, as a definite measure of capacity 
The kaila is not part of the traditional system of 
capacity-measures of the Arabs (cf. kafiz) but like 
many other metrological terms in other languages 
has entered official language from the market- 
place. We therefore nowhere find the katla defi- 
nitely coordinated with the system of measuies. 
In the reign of the Mongol Il-iyi 5 n of Persia, 
Gha/an Khan (694 — 703 = 1 295 — 1304) we already 
find the attempt being made to make the katla the 
standard measure of the corn trade. Rashid al-Din 
tells us that this ruler proclaimed the kaila of Tabriz 
as the official unit of capacity and fixed its weight 
at 2600 dirhams (8.87 kg. = 19 lbs). The further 
regulation that special measures, whose contents 
were to correspond to the above mentioned weight 
for the kind of grain in question, were to be pre- 
pared for every kind of cereal (oats, wheat, nee, 
peas, beans, sesame, millet etc ) shows that then 
as now business \>as done by weight and not by 
measure. In the Turkish empire also the katla 
was the official unit in the corn trade and the 
katla of Stamboul (Jtngua franca = kilo of Con- 
stantinople) of about 35 1 (7 1 gallons) was or- 
dered to be the standard measuie. But every 
centre of trade had (and fiequently still has) a 
local katla which often difleis considerably from 
the normal The same is true of the kailadja^ 
dealt with below (E VON Zambaur) 

KAILADJA , a measure of capacity in local 
use and varying very much, whose size vanes 
between | and 2 1. (or kg = | to 3J pints) 
The term existed as eaily as the 3i'd century a h 
Bibliography (for the pieceding article 
also): Sauvaire, Matirtaux^ im Jotirn ^ be- 
ries 8, vin. (1886), 126 sq \ S. Lane Poole, 
Arabic Glass Wetghls m the British Museum^ 
N®. 47, 51; Becker, Papyri Schoit-Retnhardi^ i 
31 and 72; al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), Glossarium^ 
p. CDXXXiv and cdi.xii; Behrnauer, Institu- 
tions de Police chez les A/abes in the Journ* 
As,^ Series 5, xvi. (i860), 131; al-Khwarizml, 
Mafatth al-lUlum^ ed. van Vloten, p. 15. 

(E. V Zambaur) 

(a.), ^standing upright”, "perpen- 
dicular”. Hence kaim-makam “standing in place 
(of another)”, “deputy”; KZitm al-Zaman [q. v], 
zawtya katma “right angle”. Also “existing” for 
example in k^tm bi-nafsthi (or bi-dhatihi) “self- 
existent” (said of God) Kcltm bt- also means 
“executing anything”, hence al-klltm bi-amrVUah 
“He who executes God’s command”. 

^A^IM-MAIfAM(A .), “deputy”, pronounced 
and written katinakam in Turkish, the name of 
a rank and office in Turkey. In the period 
before the tanpimat reforms the word meant the 
officer (iihabl humayun or asttUne kaimakaml)^ 
temporarily commissioned to act as deputy at the 
Qourt or in the capital in the absence of the Grand 


Vizier, the so-called katmakam paslya. The case 
IS an isolated one in w*hich the Grand Vizier 
appointed an ordu katmakaml to represent him 
in the camp (Lutft, Tdrtkll-^ iv. 19); w'e also find 
katmakams for the Sei^askers and the Kapudan 
Pasha ( Dj aza^tr Katmakaml foi the eyalet of the 
Archipelago, which was under the Grand Admiral) ; 
for the regular representatives of the lower cate- 
gories of officials the now obsolete term yet (e. g. 
k^aya yen) was used, for the judicial officials n'^tb. 
In the reorganization of the army and the pro- 
vincial admmistiation on the European model un- 
der Mahmud II and ^Abd al-Madjid kaimakam 
became in the army the equivalent of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and m the civil service the name of the 
official entrusted with the administration of a 
district {kaza). 

Bibliography' v Plammer, Des Osmani- 
schen Reiches Staatsverfassung, 11. 96 sq.^ 1 02 
sq ^ 286 sq.^ Ahmed Weft^, Leh^e-i ^othmam^ 
s v. (wrong in Zenker, Dictionnaire Pure- 
Atabe-Petsan^ s. v.). (J. H. Mordtmann) 

KATM al-Zaman (a.) 1 e. “Lord of the 
Age”, a Shl^a term The phrase includes the 
two theological meanings of “representative of 
God on earth” and “Deputy” of the Piophet. 
Among the eailier Shi^^Ts for example the Imam 
IS called “the “our kiPtni" or “the klPtm 

of his age”, synonymous with hiidj^a or kll^lifo^ 
The political application of the word brought in 
the meaning of “rebellious”, current among all 
the seceding sects, c g. also among the Kh 5 ridils 
Through chiliasm the name is given to the Mahdi 
as “lesurrected” from (appaient) death who is 
active in the “age” through the naklb and daH 
until as k(ftm al-kiyama he brings about his 
kingdom and the judgment Among the Imamis the 
twelfth IinSm, and among the IsmMis the seventh 
IS therefoie ka^im al-zaman But the more the 
Imam becomes like to God m the subdivisions of 
the latter, the moie he falls into the background 
and is only occasionally lefeiied to as“the/a^iw” 
simply, with reference to Sara iii. 1 6, xiii. 33, 
while the name and poweis are transferred to 
heads of sects, who are mostly not ‘^Ahds. Gnostic 
speculation equates the ka^im al-zaman to the first 
emanation, e. g among the Druses to the intelii- 
gentia pnma^ ^akl^ i. e Hamza. The term is 
mystically amplified by the interpretations of the 
mysteries of the initial letter kUf the symbol of 
the girdle of the world. 

Bib liograp hy' The dogmatic text books 
of the Shi^a, the following may be mentioned: 
al-KulIni, al-Kafl fl ^Ilm qd-Din (the Usui 
mm al-Kaft are printed Bombay 1302, Teheian 
1307), MS, Berlin 1855, fol. 47 a, 58b , 98a, 

1x2b sqq.^ 132*^, 175^ ; al-Mas'udi, 

al-Wa^tya li-Ali b, Abt Jakb (Teheian 1320), 
csp. p 195 — 200; Ibn BabQye, Kamal al-Dtn 
'wa-Tamam al-PIIma fl lUibat al-Ghatba wa- 
Kashf al-Hatra (Teheran 1301), passim \ cf. 
theieon Einst Moller, Beitrage zur Mahdtlehre 
des /slants (Heidelberg 1901), al-Mutahhar al- 
HillI, Kashf al-Murid (on NasTr al-Din al-TnsI, 
Tail; rid al-Ptikad (also allAktid\ Bombay 
1310), p. 223, Muhammad Ba^ir al-Madjlisl, 
Bihar al- Anwar ^ esp. vol. xi. — xiii. (Teheran 
1305); Hamza b. ^All, Kai/jf al-HakcIik^ p. 87 
sqq. in C. Seybold, Die Dtusenschrtft , Kitab 
Alnoqat Waldawair (Kirchhain 1902), cf. there 
also p. 71 76; De Sacy m Mimotres de 
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VInst royal de France^ ix (1831), 53 sq,^ x. 
(1833), 95 ; do., Expose de la religion des Druzes 
(Pans 1838), also Index s. v. Hamza and his 
Theogonie des Druzes (Pans 1863), W. A. 
Ivanow, Ismaelittia in Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ via (1922), i — 76; S. Guyard, 
Byagments relatifs a la doctrine des Tsmaelis in 
Notices et Extraits ^ xxii. (1874), 194, 201, 
283, 299. (R Siko'iiimann) 

al-KA^IM bi-'Amri ’llah, Abu Dja'^far 'Abd- 
AllSh, ^Abbasid Caliph. He is said to have 
been born m Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 391 (Nov. looi), 
his father was the Caliph al-Kadir [q. v.], who 
had homage paid to him as his successor shoitly 
before his death ; his mother was an Armenian or 
Greek slave. When he ascended the throne (Dhu 
’l-IIidjdja 422 = Nov -Dec 1031), the Caliphate 
had almost entirely lost its secular power and 
anarchy reigned practically supreme in the capital 
To make himself obeyed, he ordered in 426 
(1034/35) that all judicial offices should tempora- 
rily suspend their activities, which was, however, 
entirely without success. In his reign ended the 
BUyid dynasty and their place was taken by the 
Seldjflks. On Ramadan 22, 447 (Dec. 15, 1055) 
the Sel^juk chief Toghrul Beg was officially prayed 
for and on the 25^1^ the latter entered Baghdad 
m state, nominally as vassal but in reality as 
master of the Caliph (see khusraw firUz), who 
soon afterwards in 449 (1058) granted him the 
Sultanate and the title of honour of ‘‘King of the 
East and of the West”. In rXhu ’ 1 -KaMa of the 
following year (Dec 1058) the Turkish general 
al-Basasiri [q. v ] took possession of the capital, 
while the Caliph took refuge with the ^Ukailid 
Kuraish b. BadrSn [q. v.], and on the 13^ (Jan. i, 

1059) prayer was offeied in Baghdad for the 
FaUmid al-Mustansir. Al-Ka’iin, however, was soon 
again recognized as Caliph (end of 451 = 1059 / 

1060) and although he was only a tool m the 
hands of the Seldjuks, he was treated with respect 
both by Toghrul Beg and his successois. He died 
in Sha'ban 467 (April 1075) 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athlr (ed Torn- 
berg), IX , X. s Index , Ibn al-TiVtaka, al-FaJdkrl 
(ed. Derenbourg), p 392 — 398; Ibn Khaldun, 
alBlbaj\ 111. 447 sqq. ; Haindullah Mustawfi-i 
Kazvvim, Ta^riih-t Guzldaiyd Biowne), 1 353 — 
359, Weil, Gesch, d. Chalifen^ iii. 73 — 120, 
Iloutsma, Recuttl de textes relatifs a B his to ire 
des Seldjouctdes^ li. 7, 9, li — 51, $4, Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Cahphate^ p. 99, 
239 ; do , The Lands of the Eastern Cahphate^ 
p. 106 (K. V. Zltterst£en) 

al-^A^IM bi-Amr Allah, Abu ’l-Kasim ‘^Abd 
AL-RahmAN, the second luler of the Fati- 
mid [q. V.] dynasty, born in 280 (893), succeeded 
his father %'baid Allah al-Mahdf in 322 (934) on 
the thione, assumed the praenomen Muhammad 
and at his proclamation took the name of al- 
Ka^im bi-Amr Allah. His fathei had designated 
him his successor as eaily as 298 (911), when 
after the death of al-Shfi [q. v.] he thought his 
own lule sufficiently secure, and had had his (viz the 
prince’s) name mentioned in the Fiiday prayer; 
the prince commanded the army and con- 
ducted most of the campaigns while ^Ubaid Allah 
was still on the thione; foi his father had never 
placed himself at the head of his troops nor ever 
even taken a personal part in any of the numerous 
wars, but used to entrust his emirs with their con- 


duct and after failures, or on particularly difficult 
expeditions, he used to appoint his eldest son to 
the supreme command. 

Of al-Ka"im’s campaigns, while heir-apparent, 
may be mentioned the conquest of Constantine 
and Tripolis as well as his efforts to conquer 
Egypt. He gained great successes especially m 
the second expedition against Egypt in 307 — 309 
= 919— -921. He had conquered Alexandria and 
I 2 jlza (Giza) and occupied the Faiyiim and Ush- 
munain But disease, deficiencies in the supply of 
reinforcements and a strengthening of the ^Ab- 
basid governois’ troops on the other side and the 
defeat bis fleet at Rosetta forced him finally 
to withdraw. He had, however, consolidated FS- 
timid sway as far as Barka. In 316 (928) he 
developed the town of Masila as his capital and 
called it al-Muhammadlya 

When in 322 (934) he succeeded his father, 
he had at once to turn his attention to an im- 
postei, who gave himself out to be the son of 
al-Mahdi. After defeating him without difficulty, 
he turned his attention westwards to secure his 
authority there. He then devoted himself to va- 
iious expeditions, sent his fleet to the coast of 
France, where the crews plundered and took pri- 
soners, to Genoa, w'hich was captured for a short 
time, and to Calabria In 323 ( 935 ) be sent an 
army of 10,000 to Egypt, which conqueied Alex- 
andria, but w'as soon afterwards defeated by Mu- 
hammad b. Tughdj al-Ikhshid, brother of the 
^Abbasid governor At home al-Kfi^im had to 
wage a continual struggle with rebellious tribes, 
his most redoubtable opponent being the rebel 
Abu Yazid [q. v ] After heavy fighting and many 
misfoitunes, he succeeded in driving his opponent 
I out of al-Mahdiya but soon afterwards m 334 (946) 
he was hard pressed at SQsa with his army and 
finally sunounded. During the siege, he fell ill 
and died in a few weeks. 

Al-Ka^im was a fanatical champion of fatimid 
doctrines. His reign was a period of ceaseless wars, 
which were waged m the fiercest and most bar- 
barous fashion Courage, ability and tenacity cannot 
be denied him He laid sound foundations for the 
greatness of his successors In this period of war- 
mania, it was impossible for him to attend to the 
works of peace The Bibltogi aphy is found 111 
Wustenfeld, Gcsch. d, Fattmtd, Chaliphen {Abh. der 
Kon. Ges dcr JVtss. zn Gottingen^ xxvi. , xxvii , 
i88i) and above 11. p. 92^, at the end of the 
article patimids and 1. p. 114a, article abU yazId. 

(Sobernheim) 

KAIMAK. [See Kimak] 

KATME (t originally A ; cf Ka^im), the name 
foi paper-money in Turkey, an abbreviation 
for Sehim ka^imest (“revenue bonds”); the word 
was originally used of drawings and documents 
which were written on large, long leaves in such 
a way that the hues ran parallel to the narrower 
side, as was the cose with the first issues of 
Turkish paper-money ; later the term ewrakl nak- 
diya took Us place. 

The first kWime appeared m 1840 and were 
manuscript. They bore interest at the rate 01 
l2®/o, were to be accepted as money at the 
public banks and to be current throughout the 
kingdom. They were leplaced m 1842 by printed 
notes of a primitive style, the smaller notes bore 
no interest; the rate of interest for the others 
j was reduced to 6% and at the same time the 
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circulation of paper-money was limited to the 
capital and its vicinity. The total of this first 
issue was not to exceed 60,000,000 piasties; but 
in a very few years, as a result of the wretched 
condition of Turkish finances, it was swollen enor- 
mously and in 1862 calculated at approximately 
a milliard piastres In this year, with the help of 
a foreign loan, the paper money was redeemed 
for 40% cash and 60% Turkish Consols (so- 
called consoluies') and made no longer legal tender. 

In 1876 and 1877 the Porte found itself forced 
by the bankruptcy of the state and the outbieak 
of war with Russia to take refuge in papei -money 
for a second time Ka^tme weie issued for 1600 
million piastres, which, however, depreciated in a 
very short time and at the beginning of the 8o’s 
of last century were called in along with the 
depreciated copper-money. 

A third issue of a paper currency of a total 
value of 16,702,106,360 piasties dates from the 
world-war, it is still (1923) in ciiculation. 

Bibliography'. Ubicini, Letlres sur la 
Turqute.^ 1. (Pans 1851), Eichmann, Dte Ref or- 
men des Osmamschen Retches (Berlin 1858), 
P* 335 [A. D. Moidtmann], Slambul una 

das mode) fie Tu) kenthuvi (Leipzig 1878), p 182 
Ed Engelhardt, La Tttrquie tile Tanzimat 
(Pans 1882), 1. 72, 11. 2585 Ch Moiawitz, Die 
Turket tm Sptegel thrtr Lwanzen (Berlin 1903), 
passitti\ Takwimt Wakayf- [Turk. Gazette], Se- 
nes i yeai 1256 (1840/41), K®. 206, 210, 213, 
216; The Near East., N® 620 (of March 29, 
*923)1 P* 328. — These books are in many 
points contradictoiy. The history of the kWtme 
has still to be written. (J. H Mordtmann) 
KAIN. [bee hAuIl] 

al-]^AIN (b Djasr), usually Banu ’l-Kain <'r, 
with ellipsis of the syllable z/«, Balkain, nisba 
Kami, an A 1 a b tribe. The official Arabic ge- 
nealogy gives as Its titie name al-No'man b. Djasr 
(see WUstenfeld, Getieal. Tabellen.^ Tab. 2, 20; Ibn 
Duraid, al-I$htiMk^ ed Wustcnfeld, p. 317, Tady 
aNArus.^ s. v. kytt'.^ Ibn Khallikun, IVafayat al- 
AyUn.^ ed. de blane. Article Watjuina b. Musa., 
about the middle j etc), it therefore interpreted as 
originally a nickname — and probably rightly 
— al-Kain, which means, as a name, “smith”, 
“metal workei”, “swordmaker” etc (cf Aram. 
kena^a., katnUya., “smith”) and is in a widei ap- 
plication applied to artisans generally (foi the 
meaning “slave”, which the native lexicons also 
give and which Baethgen, BeUta^e zu? Remit Re- 
hgtoftsgesch , p 152 uses ifor his deductions, I have 
no really certain reference). This might be derived 
from the Banu ’ 1 -Kam having been at one time 
actually metalworkers, peihaps miners. Thus the 
FarSn b. Ball, who worked the celebrated Sulaim 
or Paran mine were also called Banu H-Kain., 
“sons of the smiths” or al-Kuyun “the smiths”, 
see Yakut, Mu^t^am (ed. Wustenfeld), iii. 865 sq ; 
al-Bakrl, Mu^c(jam (ed. Wtlstenfeld), p 20 = Wtis- 
tenfeld. Die Wohnsttze u Wanderungen der Arab. 
Stdmme., m Abh. d. Gesellsch. d. Wtss. zu Got- 
tingen., xiv. 28 (Noldeke wrongly refers this 
passage, Zcttschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 
xl. 1 8 1, note 6 to our Banu ’ 1 -Kain); Sprenger, 
Die alte Geogi aphte Arabiens., § 419 and 28, i 
and wustenfeld, Register zu den Geneal. Tabellen., 
p 162. Our tribe, however, appears in the old 
poems and historical references to it to be in every 
respect a genuine Beduin tribe. The period of 


industrial activity of the Banu ’ 1 -Kain would ther 
fore have to be looked for in the very remo 
past (cf Spienger, op cit., § 420). Another e 
planation of the name Banu ’ 1 -Kain se'^ms to n 
to be not quite impossible. The names al~Kax 
and Banu 'l-Kain are used by the Beduin Arab 
who scorn every kind of manual labourei, s 
terms of contempt ; cf the glossary to the Nakd", 
Djart) wa 'l-Farazdak, under Kain., where Beva 
gives about 60 leferences, all from the Nalfftc 
al-Farazdalj: himself appears here 18 times as “II 
al-Kain” or “Ibn al-Kuyun”, and his family thr< 
times as “Banu ’ 1 -Kain”, cf. also Kais b. al-Kh) 
tim, Dtwan (ed Kowalski), Nr 10, n, HassS 
b Thabit, Diwan (ed. Hirschfeld), Ni. cxxix, t 
Hamas a of al-Buhturl (ed Cheikho), Nr. 1 333, 
and dinmmah, Diwan (ed. Krenkow, still goiB 
thioiigh the pi ess), N®. 1 9, 5. It is theiefore imi 
ginable at least that in our case also, we have a 
original term of abuse, which has remained attache 
to the tribe. 

The Banu ’ 1 -Kam formed a branch ofth 
great system of tribes of the Kuda'c 
who, in origin piobably South Arabiar 
were settled m the historical period m the upp< 
noith, in Syria, in Mesopotamia and in the ‘^Ira 
and to all appearance had gone over entirely ( 
at least for the most part to Christianity thei 
(see Wustenfeld, Tabellen., he. cit ; Ibn Duraid, 
cte.\ Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. ed. WUstenfeh 

p 5*1 'Abd Kabbihi, al-Jkd al-farid., Caii 
1305, 11 58, etc.) That the St hah and followin 
it the Ltsan al-Arab and the Tail; aH Arils ui 
der kyn and the scholion to al-IIarlil, Makamat 
p. 90 include them in the Banu Asad, is probabl 
due simply to carelessness, to a confusion of Asa( 
who in the Aiab genealogical scheme appears £ 
the great-grandfather of oui al-Kam (cf. agai 
Wustenfeld, Tabellen., Tab. 2) with the eponymot 
hero of the great Mudari tiil^e of the Banu Asai 
As foolish as it is isolated is the statement thi 
they had belonged to the Tamim (Ta^y al-Aru 
he. cit) Their tribal area — correspondin 
roughly to Aiabia Pelraca — extended from tli 
Sinai Peninsula along the Syrian frontieis far int 
the land east of Jordan (cf. WUstenfeld, Regis ti 
zu den geneal. Tabellen., p. 371, where all is nc 
quite correct, Sprenger, op. cit., § 420 sq.'., Cau 
sin de Perceval, Essai sm V histone des Arabe 
11. 232, 111. 345, 352, Noldeke, Ober dte Amal 
ktter u einige andete Nachbarvolker der Israelite) 
m Benfey’s Orient u. Occident., 11 635 , al-Han 
dani, flyazirat aDArab., ed Muller, 1. 13 1 sq. = 
Spienger, op. cit., § 32, “^Uiwa b. al-Ward, e< 
Noldeke, p. 32 = Hamasa of Abu Tammam, e< 
Freytag, 1. 228, Schol. , Agham\ xiv. 124; a 
Ya%nbf, Kit. al-Buldan., in Bib I Geogj . At ah 
ed. de Goejc, vii. 326; Yal^m, op. cit., 111. 451 

4 * 3 i Jtl-Wakidl, al-Maghazt., abbrev. transl. b 
Wellhausen, p 315; Sprenger, Das Leben u. d 
Lehre des Piopheten Mohammad, in. 295, Ibn a 
Athlr, al-Kamtl fi 'l-Ta^it^ (ed. Tornberg), v 
87 sq., and the maps in Blau, Arabicn im sechste 
Jahrhundci t, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen 
Gesellsch., xxiii. 559, and in Caetani, Annah del 
Islam, li 2, at the end of the volume. They ca 
hardly be considered a pure slock (in Ibn Isha 
they are often called “MustaSiba” along with a 
sorts of neighbouiing tribes, see al-Tabari, TtfriJa 
cd. de Goeje, 1. 1611 and 2347). 

History. In the poetry and talcs of tb 
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“battles of the Arabs” and of other events in olden 
times the Banu ’1-Kain appear in typical Beduin 
feuds with the tribes of Kalb {Hamasa^ loc, ctt.^ 
p. 77, Yal^nt, loc, ctl 111. 241; Ibn al-Athlr, loc, 
370) Ibn Sa'^d, 'fabakat^ ed. Sachau, III/ii. 
27 sq. = Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba^ ii. 224 = 
Ibn Hadjai , al-J{aba^ li 45 = Spienger, Das 
Leben u, dte Lehre des Prophetm Mohammad,, 1 
401, also Yakut, op, cit,,^ iv. 49), Bahra^ (al- 
Baladhurl, Futuh al-Buldan^ ed. de Goeje, p. 283 
= Ibn al-Falflh, al-Buldan,^ in Bibl. Geogr, Arab.,^ 
V. 182 sq.'),^ GhassSn (Hamza al-Isbah5nf, 
tthh^ ed Gottwaldt, p. 1 21, where bbny d-kyn bn 
should be read iox ybny U-kbryn),^ Ghatafan (Aghant *, 
11. 194), etc. At Mu^ta, on theYarmlik (Hieromax) 
and perhaps also at Fihl, they fought in alliance 
with other Kuda'a tribes and the Lakhm and 
DjudhSm under the banner of the Byzantines, 
whose authoiity was recognised more or less by 
all the Arab tribes camped along the frontiers of 
Syiia (Ibn HishSm, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 792, 

al-Tabari, op, cit 1 1611, 2347, (Pseudo-) Abu 
Isma^il al-BasrI, Futuh al- Sha^m^ ed Lees, 1 97, 
114, Caussin de Perceval, op, ctt,,, 111. 212, 
Spienger, Das Leben u dte Lehre,^ 111. 292, note 
2, Caetani, op. cit IT/i 83, III/i 206 etc.) In 
al-Tabari, op, at 1 1872 Saif b. ^Omar says that 
the wave of apostacy which swept over almost all 
Arabia on the death of the Piophet, also affected 
the Banu ’1-Kain (cf. Caussin de Perceval, op, at,,^ 
345) 352 Caetani, op at II/i 583, 585) 
From this statement it might be deduced that our 
tube had become subject to the state of Medina 
while the Prophet was still alive, but it does not 
appear to me to be quite credible In the civil 
wai between Marwan I and ‘^Abd Allah b al- 
Zubaii we natuially find the Banu ’1-Kain as 
South Arabians on the side of the former (al- 
Tabari, op at,, ii. 478, al-Mas%dI, al^Tanbth wa 
H~l^taf,,\x\. Btbl Geo%r , viii 308, etc) and 

on the occasion of the rising of Bahlul b. Bishi 
KuthSia m 119 = 737 we again find them in the 
pay of the Umaiyads (al-Tabari, op at ^ 11 1623 
sq,,, and Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamtl fi H-Tcdrtkh., v. 
156). They again played a very important part 
in the Damascus troubles of 176 (792) in the rfeign 
of Harun al-Rashid, in which they and Kaisis 
(Nizaiis) fought against the other Yemenis (Ibn 
al-Athlr, op at,., vi. 87 sq ). They then disappear 
fiom oui knowledge. 

According to NashwSn’s Shams alLUlum Luk- 
mSn was a slave of al-Kain b. Djasi al-KudaT (see 
Dte anf Sudarabien bezuglichen Angaben Naswan‘s 
tm ^ains aUUlum., ed. by ‘^Azlmuddin Ahmad, 

P- 95)- 

The best known member of the tribe is 
the poet Abu ’1-Tamahan al-Kaml, who flourished 
about 600 A. D. (see Guidi, Tables alphab, du Kt^ 
tab al-Aghm,, p. 417, Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab aLShLr 
wa ' l-Shu^arcd ,, ed. de Goeje, p. 229 sq.\ Ibn 
Duraid, op, at,,, p. 317, Ibn Kballikan, IVafayal 
al-A'^yan,, Bulak 1299, 1. 18 and Hamasa., loc. at,,, 
p. 558; — wrongly in Wustenfeld, Genealog, Ta- 
bellen.. Tab. 2, 24 and Register,, p. 441, who has 
misunderstood the passage in the JLamasa), 

H. Ewald {Gesch, d, Volkcs Israel, i 337) has 
with All reserve connected the Old Testament 
Kayin (= Kain) or Kenites (Kfva/c/, K[#]/v5/cO 
with our Kain. Noldeke ha^ followed him, at first 
only as a possible hypothesis but later with more 
confidence {Ober die Amalekiter, op.cit.,^ 634 


Zettschr, d, Deuisch, Morgenl, Gesellsch, xl. 18 1 and 
in Cheyne and Black’s Encycl, Btblica, 1. 130, The 
KSnites were settled in the south of Palestine m 
the ancient Negeb, the later Idumaea; this would 
actually be the region where we find the Balmain. 
Besides, the KSnitcs were obviously nomads like 
the Balkan! (Slade, Zettschr, fur d. Alt lest. Wtss., 
XIV. 287 and Sayce, Early Israel and the Sur-‘ 
rounding Nations, p. 91 sq., and do. in Hastings* 
Diet of the Bible, s. v. Kenites recognise in them 
from the name — see above — a tribe of smiths ; 
but they fail to give their leaders any proof that 
they were such in historical times. Stade’s identi- 
fication, following Wellhausen, Die Composition 
des Hexateuchs, p 305, of the Kenites with Cam, 
the brother of Abel, op cit., p 285 sqq , which 
Ed. Meyer, Die Israehten und the Nachbar^ 
stanivie, p. 395 sqq , Procksch, Dte Volkcr Alt- 
palastinas, Vol. i. part 2 of Das Land der Btbel, 
p. 37 etc have adojAed, I consider, with Noldeke, 
Encycl, Btbl., loc at,, very problematic). But the 
two coincidences mentioned do not seem sufficient 
yet to justify us in identifying the Kenites with 
the Balkain The Kenites disappeai from literature 
with the Exile (with the exception of the Rekha- 
bites, whose inclusion m the Kayin is, however, 
not absolutely certain) They may nevertheless have 
continued to exist. But that so small a clan, which 
never appears as completely autonomous in the Old 
Testament should have continued to exist for a 
millenium after the Exile and at the end of this 
period still possess considerable strength and pro- 
sperity, — even as the lesult of incorporating 
other tribes — I consider a very daring assump- 
tion. The name Kain besides w'as obviously not 
at all a rare one (see Wustenfeld, Register zu den 
Geneal Tabellen, p. 371, Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der nordsemittschen Eptgraphik, p. 362, also Lik- 
mann, Zut Entzifferung d. thamud, Inschriften, 
p 45). Cf thereon Ed Meyei, op at, p. 399. 

Bibliography (besides the works already 
mentioned) al-Tabari, Ta^rtkh (ed. de Goeje), 
A ghanl and Yakut, Mtldjam (ed. Wustenfeld), 
see the indices thereon, Ed. Meyer, Dte Ent~ 
stehung des Judentums, p 115^^, and Guthe, 
Kurzes Btbelworterbuck, s. v Kain 

(A. Fischer) 

KAINUKA'^ (Band), one of the three Jew- 
ish tribes of Yathrib. The name differs 
from the usual forms of Arabic proper names but 
at the same time has nothing Hebrew about its 
type. Nothing certain is known regarding their 
immigration into Yathrib They possessed no land 
there but lived by trading That their personal 
names known to us are for the most part Arabic 
says as little regarding their origin as the occurrence 
of Biblical names among them. But there seem to be 
no valid reasons for doubting their Jewish origin. 

In Yathrib they lived in the south-west part of 
the town, near the Mu^alla and close to the 
bridge over the Wadi Buthfin, where they oc- 
cupied two of the castles (afim), characteristic 
of Yathrib. They practised the goldsmith’s art 
among other trades; al-Bukhfirl {Far^ al-KJiums, 
Bab 1 ) incidentally mentions a goldsmith of the 
Kainul^a'. On their expulsion they left behind 
them arms and tools, which were divided among 
the Muslims after Muhammad had received his 
fifth share. The number of their fully equipped 
fighting men varies in the references to it between 
400 and 750. 
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After the dominating power in the old Yathnb 
had passed from the Jews to the BanU Kaila the 
KainukS^^ were in alliance with the Khajradj [q. v ]. 
In Muhammad’s settlement of the relations of be- 
lievers and other sections of the community they 
are not mentioned by the name of their tribe 
any more than the Nadir [q. v ] and Kuraiza [q. v ] 
but are described as “Jews of the Nadjdjai, IlSrith, 
Sa'ida and Djusham” (articles 26 — 29) 1 e. as 
allies of different subdivisions of the Khazrad]« 
After the battle of Badr (Ramadan 2 ii. = March 
624) Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of 
Medina became troubled. The Jews as a body 
had adopted an unfiiendly attitude to the Piophct. 
From the religious point of view theiefore they 
became inconvenient, and from the political side, as 
a powerful foreign body within the just converted 
town, they were a great danger. When Muham- 
mad felt his position strengthened by the battle 
of Badr, the idea of expelling his enemies must 
soon have enteied his head. The Kainuka*^, as 
they lived in the city itself, were those he w^ished 
to be lid of first. With this description of the 
situation, his attack on the Kainuka*^ (in all pro- 
bability as early as ^lawwal 2 H = April 624) 
IS sufficiently explained. What the Muslim wnteis 
give as special reasons for the attack his hardly 
more than anecdotal value Sometimes it is said 
to have been a jest that a Muslim made to a 
Jewish woman, sometimes the Kainuka^ are said 
to have behaved w’llh particular anogance. Sura 
111 10 sqq, and viii 60 sqq aie said to refer to 
these incidents. Sura 111. ii refers to the victory 
at Badr as an example and warning, and viii 60 
speaks of vengeance against people, fiom whom 
treachery is feared. 

After a fourteen days’ siege, the Kainuka'^ sui- 
rendered without striking a blow, the men were 
bound and seemed to have to fear the worst The 
energetic intervention of 'Abd Allah b Ubayy, 
chief of the Khazradj and leader of the Munafi- 
kun, however, effected an amelioration of their 
lot. They departed first to the Jewish colonies in 
the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura, north of Medina, and from 
there they went to Adhri'^at in Syria 

Bibliography Ibn Hisham, cd Wusten- 
feld, p. 383 sqq , 545 sqq.\ al-Wakidf, al-Ma- 
ghazi^ ed. v. Kremer, p 177 sqq. abbrev. 
tiansl. by Wellhausen entitled Mu hammed in 
Medina.^ p. 92 sqq,').^ al-Tabarl, ed de Goejc, i 
1359 al-Diyarbekrl, Bed 7 i hh al- Kh amis 

(Cairo 1283), p. 4 o8j^^. , al-Halabi, 5 / 7 'a: (Caiio 
1292), 11. 273 sqq , the European biographies 
of Muhammad, L Caetani, Annali delB Islam.^ 
1. 520 sqq , A. J Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina (Leiden 1908), p 39, 146 — 
1515 R. Leszynsky, Die Juden in Arabien zur 
Zett Mohammeds (Beilin 1910), p 60 sqq. , Muller, 
Islam iin Morgen^ und Abendlafid^i p. 96 — 119 
(A J. Wlnsinck) 

al-^A1RAWAN (French Kairouan) a town 
in Tunisia, 112 miles south of Tunis and 40 
west of Susa to which it is joined by a railway; 
It lies in 35® 40' N. Lat. and 10® 2' E. Long. 
(Greenwich) The population in 1910 was 22,000 
including 800 foreigners of whom 300 weie French. 

Kairwan lies 250 feet abdve sea-level in the 
middle of a great plain traversed by the Wadi 
Zerud and the Wadi Merguellil, which ultimately 
disappear m sebl^as or salt lakes. These nvers 
are subject to sudden floods, which sometimes 


transform the environs of the town into a lake 
extending up to the foot of the wajls. When the 
rams have been sufficiently abifttdant, the soil 
yields a rich harvest; al-Bakri mentions that in 
the w'estern pait called “Fahs al-Darrara”, the 
gram sown is sometimes returned a hundredfold. 
But usually the ground, lacking trees or heibaceous 
vegetation, and covered with salt efflorescence, 
gives the country a desert appearance. The tem- 
perature shows considerable variations (24 8° m 
w'lnter and 120.2° m summer). I'he rainfall is not 
heavy (14.5 inches per annum) and therefore 
running waters and spiings aie scarce, so that the 
inhabitants have to use cisterns to collect their 
drinking-water. 

Kairwan really consists of two towns, the city 
piopei suiroundcd by a battlemented wall of brick, 
Hanked with butti esses and round towers as well 
as a kasba, 3350 yards lound, and secondly a 
vast faubourg stretching to N. and N. W., the fau- 
bouig of the Zlas (Qjlas) so called from the pop- 
ular name of the tribe occupying the neighbouring 
countiy lo the south finally there has grown up 
a little European quarter. The mteiior of the 
town IS a network of narrow and tortuous streets. 
Commeice and industry are fairly busy, although 
Kaiiw^an has lost much of its economic impoitance. 
The principal industries, which, it may be added, 
are of the natuie of home-industries, are the manu- 
facture of carpets, w'hich occupies a thousand looms 
and that of woollen blankets. 1 he woiking of leather 
(saddle-making, shoe-making) for which the ar- 
tisans of Kairwan -weie at one time very famous, 
and that of copper, are still followed by several 
hundred workers The impoitance of Kairwan in 
the past is particularly shown by the numbei of 
religious edifices to be seen m it. The principal 
IS the great mosque of Sidi ‘Okba, one of the lar- 
gest buildings in North Africa, the foundation of 
which dates back to that of the city itself. 
Among the others may be mentioned the Mosque 
of bid! sahib (vulgo Sahab, Mosque of the Barber) 
dating fiom the first century A. H., but rebuilt 
and extended in the xvFh century A. D., the 
mosque of the Three Gates (I)jami^ Tlata Biban), 
contemporary with the preceding, the Madrasa 
SrdI 'Abid al-GharyanI (xvi^h cent, a d.) and the 
Mosque of the Sabres (Djami'^ ^Amar ^Abbada), 
finished m 1871. The oldest mosques, for the 
building of which weie used materials from 
Hadrumetun (Susa) and even fiom Caithage, show 
an interesting mixture of Byzantine and Oriental 
influences. The latter arc clearly seen in the de- 
corative motifs (faiences, woodwork) analogous to 
those of Tralj and Baghdad. The more lecent 
buildings show examples, sometimes remarkable, 
of wooden ceilings in compartments, arabesques 
cut in plaster showing Hispano- Moorish inspiration. 
We may add that the buildings of the xviith and 
xviii^h centuries often reveal the intervention of 
European architects and workmen , especially 
ItalianSc 

History. The foundation of Kairwan dates 
fiom the Arab conquest. The town was m fact 
built by '^Okba b. Nafi' in 50 (670) to give his 
troops a base of operations and depot for sup- 
plies and also to keep in awe the Berber tubes. 

intend'’, the historian al-Nuwairl makes him say, 
“to build a town which can serve as a depot of arms 
(J^airawan) for Islam to the end of time” (al- 
Nuwairi m Ibn IQjaldun, Hist, des Berberesy transl. 
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de Slane, i, 327). Kairwan was built on — or 
very near — the site of a small Roman town 
called KamUd^h or Kamunia , the materials of 
which were tiscd by the Arabs, The site of the 
new town, two days’ journey from the shore, had 
been chosen to put the Muslims out of danger 
from an attack by the Byzantines, who still held 
the towns on the coast. ^Ol^ba first of all built 
a mosque, the palace of the government, then 
houses foi his soldiers as well as a wall 2750 yards 
long. Legend was not long in embellishing this 
foundation with marvellous tales. The site of 
Kairwan was, it was related, coveied with impen- 
etrable thickets inhabited by deer and reptiles 
which disappeaicd at '^Okba’s command A vision 
revealed to the conqueror the exact position of 
the ktbla and of the tnthrab of the mosque, and 
the existence of a spiing indispensable for the in- 
habitants, etc. The buildings weie hardly completed 
when ^O^iba was disgraced and called back to the 
East (55 = 675). His successor Dinar Abu ’ 1 - 
Muhadjir hastened to destroy Kairwan and built 
a new town called Takrouan or Takrun two miles 
to the North. Restored to the favour of the Caliph 
and sent back to Africa, ‘^Oljba rebuilt Kairwan 
on the original site. 

Kairwan was henceforth the capital of Muslim 
Africa and the residence of the Arab governors, 
but during the century which followed the death 
of ‘^Okba It had to submit to numerous vicissi- 
tudes. After the rising of Kusaila it was occupied 
by the Berbers and remained for four years in 
their power (64 — 68 = 684 — 688). During the 
KharidjI using it was taken and pillaged by the 
WafardjQma (139 .*=756 — 757), who committed 
such excesses there that the population scattered 
ovei the sui rounding countiy At the end of 
fourteen months, the Abadi Abu ’ 1 -Khattab [q. v.], 
chief of the Huwara [q. v ], diove out the Wafar- 
djQma and entiusted the government of the town 
to ‘Abd al-RahmSn b. Rustam [q.v,] (141 =758/9) 
In 145 = 762/3) Ibn Ash^ath was victorious ovei 
the Khandjis and le-established the seat of the 
government at Kan wan He endeavoured to repair 
the damage done by the Berbers, and to pro- 
tect the town from a new attack he surrounded 
it with a wall of buck, 12 cubits thick These 
precautions did not, however, prevent the Abadi 
tribes under the command of Abu Hatim [q. v.] 
from laying siege to Kairwan (154 = 771) m 
which the governor ^Omai b. Hafs, who had es- 
caped from Tobna, was shut up. After the death 
of ‘^Omar, who had been killed during the siege, 
his successor Djamil (or Hamid) b Sakr capi- 
tulated and opened the gates to the enemy. There 
were, however, no massacres. The inhabitants were 
allowed to go freely and the victor was content 
to demolish the fortifications. The KhSndji occu- 
pation was of short duration. By 155 =: 772, 
Yazid b. Hatim, victorious over the heretics, had 
taken Kairwan again. He rebuilt the great mos- 
que, had bazaars built for each trade-guild and 
earned the title of second founder of the city 
(al-Nuwaiii). 

Under the Aghlabids (800 — 909 A, D ) Kairwan 
underwent considerable expansion and reached 
the zenith of its prosperity The princes of the 
dynasty vied with each other in eniiching the town 
with rich monuments and multiplied the works of 
public utility. ZiySdat AllSh I and IbiShim built 
waterworks and cislerns to secure the town^s 


supply of drinking water, for the reservoirs built 
for the purpose in the time of the Caliph Hishto 
had become insufficient ‘‘The largest and most 
useful of these reservoirs”, says al-BakrI, “is cir- 
cular in form and of enormous size. In the centre 
rises an octagonal tower covered by a pavilion 
with four doors. A long series of arcades of arches 
resting one upon the other ends on the south 
side of this reservoir”. These waterworks have not 
completely disappeared and one of the reservoirs 
restored by French engineers is still called the 
“reservoir of the Aghlabids”. The great mosque 
was rebuilt from top to bottom. The primitive 
edifice built by 'Okba had already been destroyed 
by Hasan b. al-Nu'man [q. v.] who had rebuilt 
It and adorned it with pillars of marble which, 
without doubt, came from the ruins of Carthage. 
Soon becoming too small, the mosque was again 
enlarged in 105 = 723/724, then entirely rebuilt 
with the exception of the mihrah in the time of 
Yazid b. Hatim (155 = 772). Ziyadat Allah 1 in 
his time had the whe^e building taken down in- 
cluding the mth'ab^ which was enclosed between 
two walls so as to be pieserved without being 
seen except through a narrow grill, and replaced 
It by the present mosque. According to al-BakrI, 
80,000 nnthkais (about £ 320,000) were expended 
on this work Ibrahim b Ahmad completed the 
work of Ziyadat Allah; he lengthened the prin- 
cipal building and built above the nave abutting 
on the mihrab a cupola called Kubbat Bab al-Bahw 
(the cupola of the gate of the pavilion) 220 cubits 
long, 150 broad, divided into 17 naves by 414 
columns, the great mosque could rival the most 
famous monuments of the East. Other religious 
buildings lestored in the same period also claimed 
the attention of visitors, like the Mosque of the 
Three Gates, the Mosque of Sidi Sahab (Mosque 
of the Barber), the Mosque of the Ansar, which 
according to the legend was built even before the 
arrival of ^Okba by one of the companions of the 
Prophet, Ruwaifi'^ b Thabit, and the Mosque of 
Isma'^il b ^Obaid al-Ansari. 

Outside the town rose the royal residences, Kasr 
al-Kadim and al-Rakkada. Kasr al-KadIm, also 
called al-^Abbasiya, was built in 184 = 800, 3 
miles S. E. of Kairwan by Ibrahim b. Aghlab, 
who settled theie under the protection of his 
negio guard and made it the seat of government. 
It is the “Castle of the Moat”, where were re- 
ceived the ambassadors of Charlemagne. Around 
the palace there grew up a town provided with 
baths, caravanserais and bazaars and surrounded 
by a wall with five gates. Al-Bakri mentions in 
It a mosque flanked by a cylindrical minaret or- 
namented with seven tiers of columns. Some distance 
off was another castle called al-Rusafa. Al-Ralj:- 
kada, four miles S. W. w’as a creation of Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad (263 = 876/877). This prince built 
here m a place celebrated for the purity of its 
air, a castle around which grew up an important 
town with bazaars and baths. It measured 24,000 
cubits m circumference but enclosed large areas 
filled with parks and gardens. 

A venerated sanctuary and capital of a powerful 
state, Kairwan was also a great commercial city. 
The shops of the merchants stood on cither side 
of a covered street about two miles in length. It 
was also a city of learning where the study of 
Malikl law was particularly honoured. Celebrated 
professors like Asad b. al-Furat [q. v.], Ibn Rashid 
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and SahnUn had numerous pupils there. The teach- 
ing of medicine was equally flourishing. The Jew 
IshSl^ b. Imran, physician to ZiySdat AllSh II and 
his pupil Ishll^ b. SuIaimSn founded a regular 
school there. 

This prosperity did not end with the Aghlabid 
dynasty; it continued under the FSUmids and the 
early Zirids, although the Mahdl ‘^Ubaid Allah, 
after living some time at Rakkada, had moved the 
seat of government to al-Mahdiya. The town suf- 
fered a great deal, however, from the revolt of 
Abu YazTd [q. v.], “the man with the ass.” 
The Nekkarls captured it in 333 = 944 and pill- 
aged It in spite of the appeals of the notables 
and scholars who had come to implore the cle- 
mency of the conqueror But in 334 = 946, the 
Caliph Isma'il retook Kairwan and after having 
defeated the Khandjis built some distance away 
the town of Sabra to which he gave the name 
of al-MansuiIya, in memory of his victory over 
Abu Yazid, and in which he established his resi- 
dence (337 = 948). His successoi al-Mu^izz moved 
to al-Mansurlya the bazaars and factories of Kair- 
wan to the great dissatisfaction of the inhabitants 
The new town was surrounded by a wall with 
five gates of which the principal, Bab al-Futuh 
(gate of conquest) \^as used by the soveieign 
when he took the field at the head of his army 
The town of Rakkada on the other hand aban- 
doned by Its inhabitants and half destroyed by 
the Nekkaiis was razed to the ground The gar- 
dens alone were spared During all this period 
Kairwan and al-Manslirlya still had a very active 
economic life. The manufacture of carpets, of 
woollen and cotton goods flouiished there Cultiv- 
ated land and orchards extended round the town. 
The wealth of the inhabitants is evidenced by the 
fact that the agents of the FaUmids were able to 
exact from them 400,000 dinars on a single oc- 
casion According to al-BakrI the taxes levied each 
day at one of the gates of al-Mansuriya amounted 
to 26,000 dirhems (about £ 600) The people of 
Kail wan, howevei, complained of the tyranny of 
the Fatimids and the bulk of them remained 
attached to orthodoxy. Then hostility showed 
Itself in serious bloodsheds under the earlier 
Zirids In 407 (1017 — 1 8) 3,000 Shi'is were 

massacred in a rising and the town of al-Mansu- 
riya was pillaged by the populace Al-MuSzz’s 
break with the Fatimids was therefore received 
with enthusiasm by the people of Kairwan. 

This act of rebellion let loose on Ifrikiya the 
Ililali invasion of which Kaiiwan very soon felt 
the disastrous results After the defeat of Ilai- 
derSn, al-Mubzz ordered his soldieis to evacuate 
the town ; they sacked it first of all and he with- 
drew to al-Mansuilya He then rebuilt the walls 
of Kairwan on a length of 22,000 cubits and 
joined Kairwan to al-Mansiiriya by two walls half 
a mile apart (444=1052). In spite of these 
precautions the attacks of the Hilalis became 
more and more serious. Kairwan was abandoned 
by a part of the population and in 449 = 1057, 
al-Mu'^izz decided to evacuate al-MansUriya and 
retire to al-MahdIya The Arabs then entered 
the town and wrought the most frightful havoc. 
“They destroyed all the beauty and all the 
-splendour of the monuments of Kairwan Nothing 
that the SanhadjI princes had left in their palaces 
escaped the greed of the brigands. All that there 
was ID the, town was carried off or destroyed.” 


(Ibn Khaldun, Htst. des Ber hires ^ transl. de Slane, 
1 37). The inhabitants were scattered in all 

directions, “some went to Egypt, others to Sicily 
and Spain; a considerable body to FSs.” (^Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marr 5 ku§hi al-Mu^^tb fi Talfdtl^ Akikhar 
al-^Maghrtb^ ed. Dozy*, p. 259). 

The capital of Ifri^ilya never recovered from 
this disaster. Pillaged again in 1060 by the Hu- 
wara, its possession disputed between the Zirids 
and the governor, the Ka’id Ibn MaiinQn, who tiled 
to set up in It for his own benefit an independent 
principality with the support of the HammSdids, 
Kairwan remained under the domination of the 
Arabs and defenceless against the exactions ot 
the nomads. “The latter levy contributions on 
every thing, the inhabitants are few in number, 
their tiade and industries in a miserable condition” 
(al-Idilsi, tiansl. de Goeje, p. 129). Stayed for a 
time m the reign of 'Abd al-Mu^min, who restored 
the town in pait, its decline continued its lapid 
course under his successors and under the Haf- 
sids as a result of the continued troubles of which 
Ifrikiya was the theatie. At the end of the xiv^h 
cenluiy A d the town was almost deserted, its 
only inhabitants were the peasants who sought 
shelter there. It was gradually repopulated, but 
It w^as still veiy wretched at the beginning of the 
xvith centuiy A D “The inhabitants”, wiites Leo 
Afucanus who visited Kairwan in 922 (1516), 
“are at piesent all pooi artisans, of whom some 
are cuiiiers of the skins of sheep and goats, the 
others fuiners whose handiwork is sold in the 
cities of Numidia, where no European cloth is to 
be had But of all these trades there is not one, 
which IS able to make a good livelihood and 
those who follow them live a miserable existence 
and are in very great poverty.” Ill-treated by the 
rulers of Tunis, the people of Kairwan were in 
an almost continual state of revolt. They even 
definitely threw off the authority of the Hafsids 
when the latter had accepted the Spanish protect- 
orate aftei the capture of Tunis by Charles V m 1535 
and recognized as chief the Marabout Sidi ‘^Arfa 
of the tube of ShabbTya In spite of the help of 
the Spaniards Mulay Hasan could not dispose of 
this pretender, who was supported by the Arab 
tribes and the Turks of the corsair Dragut. His 
successor Ahmad Sultan was no more fortunate. 

Under Turkish rule Kairwan felt the repercus- 
sion of all the troubles of the xviBh century A. d. 
In 1701 the Bey Murad, to punish a rising of the 
inhabitants, destroyed the walls and the houses 
and only left the mosques and zawiyas standing 
On the othei hand Husain b. ‘^Ali, founder of the 
Husainid dynasty made great efforts to raise Kan- 
wan from its rums. He reconstructed the fortified 
wall round it and restored over fifty mosques, ac- 
cording to the author of the chronicle al-Ma^rei' 
al^Mahkl (French transl. by V. Serres and Mu- 
hammad Lasram, Tunis 1900) He had a “bardo” 
there, where he used to stay while his troops were 
going through the Ejeiid to collect the taxes. The 
inhabitants showed their gratitude to the Bey by 
supporting him vigorously against his nephew 'All 
Pasha, who could only capture Kairwan, where 
Husain had taken refuge after a five years* siege 
(1735 •*740)* The town was once more razed by 
the victor, but it was rebuilt and, according to 
Desfontaines, was in 1784 “the largest town ot 
the kingdom next to Tunis and even better built 
and less filthy than it”. 
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Trade and industry were quite busy there and 
the people were exempt from taxes in return for 
the fidelity of their ancestors to the Bey Husain. 
Kairwan had also preserved its character as 'a 
place of sanctity and the inhabitants were very 
hostile to Christians. Very few Europeans, among 
whom were Peyssonnel, Shaw and Desfontaines had 
been able to visit the town. The fanaticism 
of the inhabitants persisted down to the end of 
the xixdi centuiy. After the signing of the treaty 
of Bardo (1881) which placed Tunisia under the 
protectoiate of France, Kairwan was one of the 
centres of native resistance To put an end to 
this, thiee columns under the supreme command 
of Geneial Saussier set out from Tebessa, Tunis 
and Susa and united before the walls of the town. ; 
It was occupied without fighting on October 29, 
1881. 
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KAIS, a little island in the Persian 
Gulf, in that part of it which the mediaeval 
Arab geographers call the “sea of 'Oman”, in 
54® E. Long (Gieenw.) and 26® 30' N. Lat. Kais, 
winch next to Kishm [q v ] may now very well 
be considered the most important of the Persian 
islands of the Gulf, is about 10 miles long and 
five broad; it is separated from the mainland by 
a strait about 12 miles wide, which affords a 
very secure passage. Apart fioni a few rocky 
places, the island is quite flat; it is better culti- 
vated than most of the islands of the Persian 
Gulf. The mediaeval Arab and Persian geographers 
make special mention of its prosperous condition. 


noting particularly its wealth in trees (mainly 
date-palms) and refer to the cultivated fields, 
gardens and cisterns. Besides agriculture, naviga- 
tion and trade, the then fairly numerous popula- 
tion of the island was also engaged in the pearl- 
fishery; for the latter see the remarks in Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh, Yakut, al-DimashVL Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi and Ibn Battuta \op, cit.]. 

The name Kais is an arabicised form of the 
Persian Kis or Kish (the form K5s is also found; 
see al-Dimashkl, op, cit.). In the Portuguese and 
Dutch authors of the xvBb and xviitk centuries 
we find forms like QUixi, QUEis, caez or queche, 
QAS, GUESS etc , cf Vincent and Tomaschek, opp, 
cit Kenn (Khenn) is also sometimes given as the 
name of this island, e g. by Vincent, Kinneir, 
Morier {op a/ , p 31), Ousel ey, Kempthorne, 
Ritter and Tomaschek, and in Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govei nment,^ N®. xxiv. 20, 
596. But It is, however, doubtful, whether the 
existence of some such second name for Kais, 
which we know mair^ from English sources (sec 
on the other hand Schlafli, op cit,,^ p 150), can be 
maintained. Could Kenn, the IGiain of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbeh (p. 62, i), be the earlier name of an- 
other island near Kais, perhaps of the island of 
Farur (east of Kais)> See Schwarz, Iran,^ etc., 
p. 87 The circumstance that an Aiab prince 
named Kais b 'Umaira took possession of the 
island of Kish — it was henceforth occasionally 
called Djazirat Kais b 'Umana or Bam 'Umaira, 
see Yakut, 1 503, 2, 11 71 1, 8 — may have 

effected the aiabicisalion of the old name. Ihe 
lattei itself does not, however, date only from 
the Arab chief just mentioned, as Ibn al-BalkhI, 
op, cit , thinks, but goes back into the pre-Mu- 
hammadan period, for we find Kish already men- 
tioned in the Sassanian period, as one of the seven 
bishoprics of the Ncstoiian ecclesiastical province 
of Persis; for this reference to Kish about the 
middle of the sixth century in Syriac literature, 
see Guidi in the Zeitschr d Dcutsch, Morgenl 
Gcsellsch,^ xlui 413; Chabot, Synodteon orientale 
(Pans 1902), p 680, bachau, Zur Ausbrcitung 
des Chris tcntunis in der Persis (== Abh, der Bcrl, 

\ Akcul 19^9, NO. i), p 58. 

Historical In classical literature the 
island is only twice mentioned in Arrian’s Indica 
(37, 8) under the form YiaroLiyi and m Pliny {Nat 
Hist vi no) as Aphrodisia, cf Vincent, rz/., 
Rittei , viii 774, xii. 458 and Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenz, der klass Altertumszvns ^ 1, 2727 (s v. 
Aphrodisia, N® 7) and x 2462 {Kara/ii), Perhaps we 
have in Kara/if or Kar the prototype of Kash (Ki5h) 

In the Muhammadan period, Kais formed 
a part of the province of Ardaghir Khurra in Fars. 
It was only in the later middle ages that the town 
attained greater importance , when , as already 
mentioned, a prince of South Arabian 
origin captuied it, built a fleet there and gra- 
dually began to extend his power. After the cap- 
ture of Siraf, which then enjoyed great prosperity 
as the mam staple of the Persian-Indian-Chmese 
trade, the Arab dynasty of Kais rose under the 
last Buyids in the first half of the vtk (xitk) cen- 
tury to unlimited control of the whole Persian 
Gulf This Sliaf, which was previously often re- 
garded wrongly as a town on the coast near the 
island of Kais — actually confused with Kais by 
Ibn Battuta (11. 244, 2)’ — lay much further to 
the north; the rums of this famous commercial 
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entre are near the village of Tahir! (north of 
^ 5 s Nabend, in 27® 40' N. Lat. and 52® 20' E. Long. 
Greenwich, cf. Schwarz, op, P* 59 
he article sTrXf) SirSf gradually became more 
ind more deserted under the suzerainty of the 
)nnces of Kais, as they diverted the very consi- 
lerable trade and shipping from the captured 
^ersian seaport to their own island. They also 
xtended their power to several other districts 
>f the mainland opposite the island of Kais. Their 
iredecessors in the occupation of this strip of land 
lad been a South Arabian tribe, the Banu ^U- 
nara, cf. on their territory, the so-called Sif 
LImara (the ‘^Umara-coast), Schwarz, op p. 

7 , 76. In the little town of Huzn there, a 

ittle dynasty of a family of the Banu ^Llmara, of 
i^hom coins still survive, ruled before the coming 
f the ruling house of Kais, cf. v. Bergmann in the 
Vumtsm, Zettschr, (Vienna), viii 38 — 39 and 
Tiesenhausen in the Rev, Numtsm Belge,^ 1875, 
337 ) Huzu (probably the modern CliQ) and 
>awiya (reading uncertain, probably the modem 
Tawanah), both almost opposite Kais (m the 
L W. or N. E of it), were the most important 
►orts of the island-rulers on the mainland. On 
iuzU and SSwiya see Ibn al-BalkhI, Farsnama,^ 
► 141, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ 
ext p 120, transl. p. 118, G le Strange, The 
Mftds of the Eastern Caliphate,, p. 257. A caravan 
oute from Shiraz ended m HuzU, the more im- 
ortant of these two towns, cf Hamd Allah Mus- 
xwfl, p. 185, i6, 186,7. The same author (p. 1 71, 
5, 184, 5, 186, XX sq') also gives the routes and 
istances from Kais to Basra, to Sultaniya and to 
le islands of Sarandlb (Ceylon) via Hoi muz Most 
f the smaller islands neai Kais likewise became sub- 
ict to the rulers of the latter, for example Djasak 
probably the modern Larek 111 the stiait of Hormuz), 
rhere, accoiding to Yakut 11. 9, 7, the “king” of 
lais maintained a garrison celebrated for its sea- 
lanship, see also iijasak, 1 1025. At its period 
f greatest power, the dynasty of Kais also ruled 
ver the opposite coast on the Arabian side 
district of ^Oman), wherefore they are called by 
'akut and al-Dima^ki “the lords of 'Oman” 

The journey of the Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
ills within the period of Kais ’s prosperity 
second half of the twelfth century). He notes with 
dmiration the rich market of the island, whose 
hief business consisted in the exchange of Indian 
nd Persian manufactuies and produce, see the 
dition of the itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela by 
Iriinhut (transl. Jerusalem 1903), p 77 sq. The 
ewdsh traveller wrongly gives the island, which 
e calls Kish, much too large an area; but there 
an be no doubt that he refers not to Kishm (so 
irilnhut, op ctt.,^ and Asher in his edition, 11. 
75 Kais. Benjamin of Tudela 

ays that there were 500 Jewish families settled 
n the island. There must, of course, have also 
een a number of Persians living there. The bulk 
f the inhabitants, however, in the middle ages 
as It is still the case to-day) were not Persians 
•ut Arabs, who were the chief settlers on most 
f the islands on the Persian side of the Gulf, 
"he Venetian Marco Polo (Travels^ Book 1 Chap 
, 111. Chap. 44) of the second half of the xiiith 
entury knows Kais under the name Kisi (in Ital. 
Tthography Chisi) as a place of call for ships 
ailing from Babylon to India. 

The decline of Kais was caused by the com- 


mercial rise of the little kingdom of Hormliz 
[q, V.], also undei an Arab dynasty. Even under 
the Saldjulc piince Malik Dln 5 r of Kerman (582 — 
591 == 1186 — 1194) the ruler of Kais of that time 
had vainly endeavoured to get Hormuz on the 
mainland from the latter in return for a yearly 
tribute; see Muhammad Ibrahim, TawUrlkJt At 
Sald^uk,^ ed. Houtsma, Leiden 1886, p. 160, , 

Zeitschf . d Deutsch, Morgen I, Gesellsch , xxxix. 
395). Further information on the relations of Kais 
with IlormUz is given in the Relactones (1610) of 
the Poituguese Tcixeira, the book contains from 
a Persian source a fairly full history of the king- 
dom of IlormUz, see W. F. Sinclair, The 7 'ravels 
of F, Tetxeira,^ (= Hakluyt Society, Ser. 2, vol. 
IX., London 1902), p. 161 .ry , 169 jy , 183 jy , 
2^9 sq and cf Schwarz in the Zeitschr, der Deutsch, 
Morgenl, Ges.,^ Ixviii. 531 sq, and hormUz, 11. 325 sq. 
According to Teixeira {op ett ^ Ixviii. 534 ? 
Ritter, viii. 777) about 700 (1300) the then king 
of Iloimuz obtained from Nu'aim of Kais by pui- 
chase the island of Hjarun which lay opposite 
his capital. A few years later, he moved his 
residence to this island, which offered more pro- 
tection, cf above 1. 694 sq , 11. 325 sq ), This New- 
Hoimuz, thanks to its favourable position near 
the narrowest part of the Gulf, soon began to 
compete vigoiously with the rulers of Kais and 
attracted more and more of the trade with India 
to Itself This led to long wars and feuds between 
the two kingdoms, which fill a great pait of their 
history. Foi a time Kais was actually under Hor- 
muz In the end Kais completely lost its previous 
dominating position as the chief emporium of the 
Persian Gulf Hormuz now took its place and 
from the tenth century to its captuie by Shah 
'Abbas I in 1622 formed a gieat centre of inter- 
national commerce. Its place was in turn taken 
by Bender 'Abbas [q. v], which had to give 
pride of place to Bushir [q. v] after the middle 
of the xviii^h century, the lattei is now the most 
important trading poit on the Persian Gulf. In the 
latei middle ages the commercial centre of gravity 
within the Peisian Gulf thus giadually shifted 
from north to south (Slraf-Kais-HormUz) and re- 
turned in modern times to the north, although less 
adapted by nature We know little of the later 
history of Kais. When the islandeis became dis- 
satisfied with their rulers, they finally called in 
the help of the governor of ^Traz and as a re- 
sult of his intervention Kais became peimanently 
incorpoiated in Persia According to Schlafli, who 
spent 14 days on the island in 1862, theie are 8 
little settlements on it, he estimated the numbei 
of the inhabitants (Arabs and Yiq Suaheli negro- 
slaves) at 2500 — 3000 

B tbit og raphy Btbl, Geogr, A rab, (ed. de 
Goeje), ii 38, note f ; vi. (Ibn Khurdadhbeh), 
62, 7 sq, ; Ibn al-BalkhT, Fars-Name (Gibb Mem ), 
p. 114, 136, 14 1 (cf. fourn, Roy, As, Soc,^ 1912, 
p 322 jy , 330), al-ldrisi, Nuzhat al’MusAt'^k,^ 
French transl. by Jaubert (Pans 1836 — 40), 1. 
59, 71, 152 j-y., 171, Yakut, Mu^^am (ed. Wusten- 
feld), 1. 503, I sqq,,^ iv. 215, 20 sqq,,, 333, lasqq. , 
al-KazwInI, Atpar al-Btlad (ed. Wustcnfeld), li 
16 1 , 17 sq y Marasid al-H^ila^ (ed Juynboll), ii 
466, 13 sq , 529, I ; al-Dimaghkl, Nu^ibat al-Dahr 
(ed. Mehren), p. 160,6,766, 13, Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
Takiulm al-Buldan (ed Reinaud and de Slane), 
p. 372 sq . ; French transl. by Reinaud, i. p. 
exxx j^., CCLXXXVI, Il/ii. 91, 129 Hamd 
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Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed. le Strange), 
P* 13^1 17 234, 4, 7^^. ; Ibn Battnta (ed. 

Defi6mery and Sanguinetti), 11. 244, 3 (thereon 11. 
456, note), iv, i68, g; Vullers, Lexicon Lcfsico- 
11. 935 j G le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 257; 
Schwarz, Iran tm Mittelalter nach den arab, 
Geographen (Leipzig 1896 p 88 W. 

Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus^ (London, 1797), p 
334 — 339? The Book of Ser Marco Polo^^ tiansl. 
by Yule-Cordier (London 1903), 1. 63, 64 note, 
84, 11. 340, 452; Cornells Cornelisz. RoobackeCs 
Scheepsjournaal Gamron-Basra f ed. by A 

Hotz in the Ttjdschr v h Kon, Nederl Aard- 
f tjkskundtg Genootschap^ second Ser., xxiv.( 1 907), 
318 sqq , 357 382 sq.^ I. N. Kinneir, .<4 Geogr 

Memoir of the Persian Emptie (London 1813), 
p. 17 : J. Moner, A Second fotn ney through Persia^ 
Armenia etc. (London 1S18), p. 31, 33 sq ^ W 
Ouscley, Travels in Various Countries of the East^ 
1. (London 1819), p 167 — 173, Kempthorne in 
the Journ of the Roy Geogr. Soc , v. (1835), 28 1 
and id. in the Transact, of the Bombay Geograph. 
Soc..^ new senes, vol. xu. (Bombay 1856), p 
115, Ritter, Eidktinde.^ viii 773 — 777, x. 276, 
XU. 378, 391, 458 ; Geogr ap In Giaect Mi- 

nor es (ed Muller), 1. (Pans 1854), p. 360, Se- 
lections from the Records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment.^ N®. XXIV. new series (Bombay 1856), p 
20 sq 45 — 48, 596 (with maps), A. Sclilafli, 
Reisen m den Ouent (Winterthur 1864), p. 
149 sq..^ W Heyd, Hist.du Commerce du Levant 
(Leipzig 1885/6), 1 164 , 11 133 sq , Toma- 

schek, Kustenfahrt Ncarchs in the Sitz-Bcr 
der Wiener Akad ^ cxxxi phil -hist. Cl, Abh 
8 (1890), p 52 (M. Strlck) 

al-KAIS, apparently an ancient Arab idol. 
He must have early disappcaied as a deity, for 
Hisham b. al-Kalbl does not mention him in his 
Kitab al-A snam and he is not given in the various 
passages in Arabic literature that give lists of the 
gods of the J}jahdiya But that he was at one 
time worshipped as a god may be deduced with 
considerable ceitainty from the tubal name ‘^Abd 
al-Kais [q v] and fiom the well-known peisonal 
and tribal name Imiu^ al-Kais [q v ; cf. the 
Arabic names Imru^ Manat, mid Mvpot/A- 

Kxc, m Wellhaiisen, Reste arabischen Heiden turns’^ 
p 5 and (= Imf a^allaht) and 

(= Imrd Yaghuth) in LidzbarsKi, 
Handb. dci nordsemit Eptgraphik.^ i 500, as well 
as the Hebrew Meri-Ba^al i. Chron , ix. 4oh and 
^Ashba'^al (Septuaginta, I.uc., and also Cod Sin. 
I(r|3iK;:rA, = ^Ish-Boshath) i. Chron , viii 33, ix. 39]. 
fuither from statements like the following “and 
it has been assciled that al-Kais was the name of 
an idol, which explains the name ^Abd al-Kais”, 
Ham as a of AbH Tammam, ed. Frey tag, 1. 85, 
schol., and “others have thought that al-Kais was 
the name of an idol and for this reason al-Asma‘i 
(in verse 14 of the Mu^allaka of Imru^ al-Kais) has 
rejected the reading '^ya-mi<fa H-Kaisi fa-nztiV\ 
and has pieferred '^ya-mrcYa'" l-lahi fa-nzilV\^K^\m 
b. AiyOb al-BatalyusI, ^arh Diwan Imri't U-Kais.^ 
Cairo 1308, p. 3, and further from the name of 
the god »» the Nabataean inscription, 

of al-Hidjr, which can hardly be other than as 
Aiamaic adaptation of al-Kais (cf. Lidzbaizki, op. 
ctt.^ p. 363 ; Cook, A Glossary of the Aramaic 
Inscriptions.^ p. 104; N^ldeke, Zettschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenk Gesellsck.<^ xl. 1675 Baethgen, Beitr. zur 


semit. Religionsgeschichte^ p 1 08, etc.). From the 
Nabataean inscription Corp. Inscript. Semit,., N®. 
209, g (= Eiiting, Nabat. Inschriften aus Arabten., 
12, g) it w’ould seem that the deity possessed 
a sanctuary in al-Hidjr, in which copies of docu- 
ments used to be deposited; nothing else is known 
aV^out his character or the area of his cult. The 
appellative meaning of Hats is obscure, according 
to the native dictionaries, it means: “misfortune”, 
“need”, “famine”, “membrum virile” and “proud 
gait”. But none of these meanings is suitable as 
the name of a deity, quite apart from the fact that 
I cannot find a single one actually occurring in 
literature. De Goeje has deduced the meaning 
“Lord” from al-HamdanI, ^aziiat al-Arab.^ ed 
D 11. Muller, 1. 3, g and perhaps p. 221, 14 (see 
W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semi- 
tes.^ London 1894, p 170, note 4, German transl 
by R Stiibe, p. 132, note 2 1 9). “Lord” would, 
of course, be a good name for a deity, almost too 
good’ But m view^of the poor condition of the 
manuscripts available for D. H Muller’s edition 
of the Djazlrat aHAiab.^ and the problematic 
chaiacter in any case of the two passages in al- 
Hamdanl, this meaning can at best only be said 
to be a possible one 

As to the connection between al-Kais 
and the frequent personal and not un- 
common tribal name Kais (see Wustenfeld, 
Register zu den Geneal Tabellcn der arab. Stamme 
u Familien , the indices to Ibn Duraid, al-Iditikak.^ 
ed Wustenfeld, al-Tabari, TcYrtlih.^ ed. de Goejc, 
Cactani, Annalt dtlP Llam.^ ii./ll and vi., NakePtd 
Dj arir wa d-Fai azdak^ ed Bevan, Guidi, Tables 
alphabet du Kitdb al-Agdni^ s v , etc., and note 
also the Nabataean peisonal name Lidzbarski, 

op cit p 363 and Cook, op cit p 104), as well 
as the peisonal name 'Abd Kais (Nakd^rd Djarir 
7oa d-Iarazdak.^ Indices, s v , Ibn Duraid, op cit , 
p. 138, 275, Wustenfeld, Register.^ p 30, Ibn 
al-ALhfr, Usd aECiliaba.,\i 137 , Ibn Hadjar, 

1. 987) no dctinite statement can be made But 
at any rate we should not, as has alw^ays been 
done hitherto, overlook the fact that Kais always 
has the article (which the Nabat. nli^^p 

also shows) in the nevertheless in all piobability 
theophonc foim Imrid al-Kais as well as in the 
tribal name ‘^Abd al-Kais, while in the personal 
and tubal name Kais and in the personal name 
^Abd Kais it is as regularly found without the 
article. (That the poet LVbd Kais b. Khufaf, 
A gkdni ix. 165, Hamdsa^ loc cit p. 352 and 
Lisdn al-kArab.^ 11. 206 appears as “^Abd al-Kais 
b Khufaf may be due to an eiror, see Mufadda- 
liyat., ed. Lyall, Nr, cxvi j^., ed Cairo, ii. 85 sq. 
and A ghdni.^ vii 148, 152 sq^, I would consider 
Kais, as opposed to the god’s name al-Kais, as a 
simple persoilal name Wellhausen sees in it the 
god’s name before which the concept ^Abd has 
disappeared [op cit , p. 8). But he does not tell 
us why in this conti action the article of the name 
of the god should also have been dropped W. 
Robeitson Smith {Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia^.^ p 239) had practically anticipated Well- 
hausen. 

Haldvy {Essai sur les inscriptions du Safa.^ in the 
Journ. Asiat.^ 1882, p. 321), Wellhausen {loc at ^ 
p 67) and Gottheil {On Journ, 

of Bibl. Literature.^ xvii. 200) have identified our 
deity with the Edomite god Kaus, K5s, Kaush 
or K5sh (on the latter see especially Schrader, 
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Die Keihnsckiiften und das AUe Te^tament^ 3>‘d 
‘dition, revised by Zimmern and Wmckler, p. 472 
q, and W. Robertson Smith, op, p, 31). I 
onsidcr the identity of the two to be exceedingly 
mprobable The comparisons of Kais with an- 
)ther Edomite god, the Ko^e of Josephus, are, of 
ourse, utterly untenable (Koff = Arab. Kuzah, see 
A^ellhausen, op at , p 67, 81 sq, \ Noldeke, Zettschr, 
L Deutsch Morgenl Ge^ellsch,,^ xli 7 * 4 ) Eagarde, 
iymmtcta,^ 1. 12 1, note i , Gottheil, op, ctt p. 201, 
‘tc. and cf Thamud. and Nabat. pITpi Littmann, 
Zur Entziffaung der thamudemschen Inschrtften,^ 
n Mtti, d, Vorderastat, Gesellsch,,^ 19 ^ 4 ) 4 ^j 

^idzbarski, op, cit p 362; Cook, op at p. 104), 
s well as the identification with the Nabataean 
cf. Lidzbarski, op at,,^ p 364, 
"00k, op, at , p. 105), with the Semitic deity 
Zfv$) (on this see Drexler, in W. Roscher's 

iusfuhrl. Lexikon der griech u, rom Mythologie,^ 
;)ol. 970 sqq^ and with Nahum, 1. i (De 

/^ogii^. Syne Centrale,^ Inscriptions semttiques,^ 
>. 105, H. Derenbourg, Le poete anteislamique 
''myotPou V-Atfzj et le dien arabe ai-ITais^ in Ei- 
hoth. de VEcole des Hautes Etudes,^ Sciences relt- 
tenses^ Vol vii . Etudes de critique et d'^histoire,^ 
nd Senes, p. 122; Gottheil, loc at p 201 , 

tc.). On the other hand the name Kais per- 
aps appears m (Septuag. Knc) l. Sam., ix. 
, 3 etc. and the appellative Kats in (Sep- 

uag , Cod. Vat. Keurat,^ Cod Alex Keio-xv) I. 
'hron., VI 29 = (to be read ^ 1 

•eptuag , Cod Vat KeoTatov,^ Cod Alex and Luc 
jffotiov) I. Chron., xv. 17. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
already mentioned) E Osiander, Studien uber 
die vorislamische Religion der Araber,^ in the 
Zeitschr d, Deutsch Morgenl Gesellsch , vii 
500 , Noldeke, Notice of W Robertson 

Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,^ 
ibid, xl 166 sq and Wellhausen, Muhamrned 
in Medina Das ist Vaktdts Kitab al-Maghazi 
in verkurzter deutscher Wtedergabe p. 212, 
note I. (A. Fischer) 

KAIS-^AILAN {K'aisu ^Atlana'),^ one of the 
argest and most powerful tribal groups 
f northern Arabia in ancient times 
Name For Kais ‘^Ailan we often find also 
Cais b ^Ailan, most frequently Kais alone (in the 
octry occasionally also simply ‘^Ailan, see Nakd^id 
~^arir wa l-Fai azdak,^ ed Bevan, 111. Index 111, 
.V. , the “Kaisites” are naturally called a 1 -K al- 
ly un, but as an ethno-political group more usually 
l-Kaisiya, see al-Tabari, Ta^rikh,^ ed. de Goeje, 

. 66, 180, 777, 1614, 1663, etc , the nisba to 
Lais-*^ Allan or Kais b, ‘^Ailan is, however, ‘‘A 1 1 a n 1, 
se al-Sam%ni al-Ansab,^ p 404b and Ibn Khal- 
kan, Bnlak 1299, 11. 128 sq.). All three forms 
ccur in prose as well as poetry, the middle one, 
►.ais b. 'Allan, remarkably rarely in poetry (Kais- 
\ilan in poetry JIamdsa of Abu Tammam, ed. 
reytag, p. 160, 659; Nakd^id.^ 1. 117, 362 j^., 
70, 375^ 390; al-Jabarl, op, cit.,^ 11. 486, Tadq 
llArus,^ s. V. ^yl,^ etc.; Kais b. ^Ailan* Zuhair, 
'>iwdn,^ ed. Ahlwardt, 111. 36, Na^id.^ 1. 373, 
^bu ’l-'^Ala^ al-Ma'arrl, al^Luzumlyat,^ Cairo 1891, 
47 and also Ta^ al-^Arus^ s. v, 'j/; Kais: 
\.ntara, DiwSn,^ ed. Ahlwardt, xxiv. 3, Append. 
XI. 5 ; al-Nabigha, Diwan,^ ed. Ahlwardt, Append, 
ail I ; Zuhair, op, ctt,y ix. 17; jKamasa, ed. cit , 
60, 302, 318, 657 — 660; NakaHd,^ 1. 374, 376 


ii. 902, 1041; A ghanl xvii. 106, etc.). We 
never find before any of the three forms the word 
Banu (“sons”) (wrongly in the indices to Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-KUmil fi V- Ta^rikh^ ed. Tornberg, to Cae- 
tani, Annali delVIslam.^ 11. 1422 and vi. 14$, and 
even to al-Tabarl, op. at , etc ). What we are to 
understand by 'Ail an, is difficult to conceive. 
Those who use the form Kais b. 'Allan — these 
are piimarily the genealogists (see Ead^ allArus.^ 
s. V. ^yl and kys) — see in him naturally, at 
least the gieat majority of them (see below), the 
father of Kais and they further explain that he 
was the son of Mudar and theiefore brother ot 
al-Yas (Khmdif) b. Mudar Accoiding to them 
his leal name is al-Nas (which, according to Ibn 
Duraid, Kit. al-Ishtikak.^ ed. WUstenfeld, p. 162 
comes from al-Nass, according to al-WazIi al- 
Maghnbl in the Tadj al^Aius s. v. al-Nass 
would be the only correct form), so that 'Ail5n 
would be his epithet (Ibn Duraid, op. at.,^ p. 162; 
T^dj aKAius,^ s v. kys Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, al 
^Ikd al-faiid,^ Cano 1305, 11 51, Abu ’1-Fida^, 

Mukhtasar Tdrlkh al-Ba^ar,^ partly ed by Flei- 
schei as Histona anteislamica,^ p. 194, Wusten- 
feld, Genealog Tabellcn dcr arab. Stamme u. Fa- 
mtlien^ D, Caetani, op at 1. Introd , § 49; also 
al-Sam'ani, op. at , al-Ya'kubl. Ta^rikh,^ ed. Hoiits- 
ma, i 260, al-Mas'udi, al-Tanblh wa V-A^irSy’, in 
Bibl Geogr aiab..^ ed. de Goeje, viii. 208; Yakiit, 
Mililyam,^ ed Wustenfeld, 111 908, Ibn Khallikan, 
op. at ,11 130, 'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar, Khtza- 

nat al-Adab.^ 11. 449, Caussin de Peiceval, Essat 
sur rinstoire des Arabes.^ 1. 1 92, etc.). But this 
view is contradicted directly by Ibn Khaldun, al- 
^Ibai 11 305 and indirectly by many others — 

practically by all who say Kais 'Allan and these 
are, as we have said, the majority — , according 
to them 'Allan disappears as a separate member 
in the genealogical table; Kais 'Allan is identical 
with al-Nas or al-Nass (Kais 'Allan here also is 
said to be only an epithet, al-Nas(s) on the 
other hand the proper name) and is son of Mudar 
and brothei of al-YSs. At the same time they 
explain the genitive 'AilSn in the most different 
ways as the name of a famous horse of Kais 
(by calling him after this hoise, an endeavoui 
has been made to distinguish our Kais from Kais 
b. al-Ghawth of Badjila, who also possessed a ce- 
lebrated horse called Kubba and who was simi- 
larly called Kais-Kubba, allArUs,^ s. v. kys 

and and Ibn Khallikan, loc. ctt.\ or as the 
name of a dog 01 of a bow, which were in his 
possession, or as the name of a slave or of some 
other man who had brought him up (in an isolated 
case in the form of the name Kais b. 'Allan, the 
word 'Allan is regarded as the name of such a 
slave, see 'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar, op cit..^ 1. 67, 
11 449, cf the exactly analogous inteipretation of 
the tribal name Sa'd (b ) Hudhaim in Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kit, al-Ma^arif,^ ed. Wiistenleld, p. 51, Ibn Du- 
raid, op. cit p 319, Kamus and Tad^ aKArus,^ 
s. V. hdhtn.^ etc ), or as the name of a mountain, 
where he is said to have been born or lastly, — 
and most stupidly as no notice is taken of geni- 
tive relationship in the form Katsu ^Ailana — as 
an otherwise quite unknown adjective, interpreted 
as qualifying Kais with the meaning "needy, de- 
pendent” (see also Ibn Duraid, op, ctt,\ ^thah,^ 
Lisan al^Arab and KUmUs.^ s. v. kys and ^yl\ al- 
Sam'gnl, op cit,\ Abu TFidS^ op, cit.\ Ibn Khal- 
dOn, op, cit.\ 'Abd al-KSdir b. 'Omar, op, cit,,^ and 
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Hamasa^ op. ctt,.^ i. 124; Reiske, Primae lineae 
htstoriae regnorum arabtcorum.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 
Tables v. and viii. on p. 136, Sprenger, Das 
Leben u. die Lehre des Propheten Mohammad., in. 
p. cxxxix, etc.). Only very rarely do we find the 
statement that 'Ail5n was an epithet of Mudar 
{!^thah and Ltsan al-^Aiab., s. v. ^yt) and most 
strange is the assertion twice made by Ibn Ku- 
taiba {op at., p. 31 and 38) and hardly recon- 
cilable with his other statements, that Kais ‘^Ailan 
IS identical with Karna^ b al-Y5s b Mudar. 

These confused statements seem to one to be 
nothing but guesses. I should like to think myself | 
that Kais ^Ailan is the real name of our j 
confederation of tribes and that it was the genea- 
logists who first made Kais b. ‘^Ailan out of it. 
As Arab tradition obviously knows absolutely no- 
thing of a tribe or gioup of tribes called ^Ailan, 

I should further like to assume — of course with 
all reserve — that the combination Kaisu ^Axlaua 
IS not to be interpreted on the model of Taghlibu 
“the Taghlib of the tribal group of Wa^il”, 
Tatmu "l-Rtbabt., “the Taim of the al-Ribab con- 
federacy”, ^Adiyu '‘I’Ribabt.^ “the 'Adf of the al- 
Ribab confederacy”, Dj.armu Ktida^ata., “theDjarm 
of the Kuda'a confedeiation of tribes”, ^PVa^t/u 
Bahtlata., the Wa^il of the Bahila group of tribes”, 
also A^dia Bant Katstn., “the A'sha of the Banu 
Kais”, A^sla^ Bahilata.^ “A'sha of Bfthila”, etc , (see 
e g Nakc^id., 111 Ind. 111. s, vv), but on the model 
of Katsn Kubhata.^ “Kais, the ownei of the horse 
Kubba” (see above, the name is cveiy where so 
explained), Rabfatu ''l-Fatast.^ “Rabi'a with the 
hoise”, Anmmu U-Shati.^ “Anmai with the sheep”, 
Rabfatu “Hungei-Rabi^a”, Zaidu U-Khatli., 

“horses Zaid”, etc (see c g Nakcftd., 111. Ind iii 
and also Tadj. aB^Ariis^ s vv ). What we aie to 
understand, howevei, in this case by ^Ailan, 
whether, with the native explanations quoted, a 
hoise or a dog or something of the kind is 
quite uncertain According to the native 
dictionaiies (I cannot quote an actual reference 
in liteiature) Allan as a noun means a “male 
hyena” As a name, it is not found elsewhere, 
according to the native lexicons and according to 
^Abd al-Kadir b ^Omai, op at.., 1 67 (see, howevei, 
Tddj aFAiTa., s v S'/) — The Arab genealogists 
may have simply invented the name al-Nus 
(see above) as a counteipart to al-Yas 

Branches of tlie confederation Kais 
(-'Allan) and Kh in dif (according to the gene- 
alogical legend, the wife of al-Yas) comprise together 
the whole of Mudai (Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit..^ p. 
al-Tabari, op cit , 11 1298, 1929, al-Mas'udi, op at 
p. 324, al-Bakri, al-Mif(i;am., ed. Wustenfeld, p. 56, 
Yaknt, op. cit., i. 463, Ibn lOialdun, op. at.., 11. 305, 
Caussin de Perceval, op at., i. 192, etc). Between 
the two groups there were veiy ancient points of 
dispute (see e. g. al-Bakri, op. at., p. 56 = WUs- 
tenfeld. Die Wohnsttze u. IVanderungen dcr arab. 
Stdmme., from vol. xiv. of the Abhdlg d. Gotttng. 
Ges. d. fVtss.^ p 81). To Kais-'Ailan were reckoned 
the following large tribes or more accurate tribal 
groups: dliatafan [q v.], with 'Abs [q. v ], 
Dhubyfin (q. v. ; the two main branches of the 
Dhubyan are Faz5ra, q. v. and Murra, q. v ) 
and Ashdja'-nawazin [q.v.], with Thal^Jf [q. v ], 
in whom many saw descendents of Tharnud [q. v.] 
(see e g Aghdnl iv. 76), ‘^Amir b Sa'sa^^a 
[q. V.], Kilab (q. v.; fuom them descended the 
dynasty of Mirdasids of Aleppo, q. v,), Kulaib, 


Kughair, '■Ukail (q. v.; this is the tribe of the 
^bkailid dynasty of Mosul), Hil3l [q v.] and 
l^jusham — Sulaim [q. v.] — Bahila [q. v.] 
— 'Ad wan — Ghani [q. v.], etc. (On the branches 
of the Kais 'Allan see especially Ibn Duraid, op. 
at.., p. 162 sqq.\ Ibn Kutaiba, op. cit., p. 38 sqq , 
Ibn lOialdan, op. at..,\i. 305 sqq.., Abu ’1-Fida", 
op. at. p. 194 sqq.\ Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, op at., 
11. 51; Wiistenfeld, Cental. Tabellen., Tab. D sqq. 
and Reiske, op. at.. Tab. viii. sq. on p. 136. 

Distribution The Kais 'Allan, according to 
legend, were originally settled in the low 
lying parts of the TihSma (al-BakrI, op. cit.., p. 57 
= Wustenfeld, Dte Wohnsttze u. Wanderungen 
d. Arab, Stamme. p 81 = Yakut, op. cit.., 1. 
463 sqf). Somewhere about the time of Mu- 
hammad they spread, in keeping with the large 
number of their subdivisions over vast areas of 
central and northern Arabia, we find them 
(stilP) in the Tihama (Ibn I^aldun, op. at.., 11. 
305), then again S /]E and N. E. of Mecca (the 
Thakif here owned the valuable town of Tahf and 
the Sulaim, Hilal and 'Ukail all sorts of famous 
mines, see e g al-Ya'kubi, al-Buldan, in the 
Btbl Geogr. Arab., vii. 316, 3 1 2), in the region 
of Medina (Ibn Khaldun, op at , 11. 305 sqq , 
312}, in other parts of the Hidjaz (al-Hamdani, 
Dtazirat al-^Atab, ed D H. Muller, 1 50; al- 
Bakri, op at ., p. 60 = Wustenfeld, Sitze und 
Wanderungen, etc p 84), in the 'Aliya (Yakut, 
op. at.., 111. 688, 697, Ibn al-AUiir, op. at , v. 
53), throughout the highlands of Nadjd (al-Mas'udi, 
op at , p 209, al-Ya'kUbi, al-Buldany p. 312), 
in the YamSma, where they occupied the important 
Fala^j (al-Bakii, op at., p 60 = Wustenfeld, Dte 
Sttze u Wanderungen etc, p. 84, Yakut, op. at.., 
11 238, 111. 908 Ibn KJialdun, op.at ., ii. 312 sq.\ 
Wustenfeld, Bahrein u Jemama, from ihe Abhd/g. 
dcr Getting. Ges. d. Wtss.. xix. 40, Wustenfeld, 
Register zu den geneal Tabellen, s. v Ka’b ben 
Rabt’a), in Bahrain (al-Tabari, op at , 1. 1968) and 
as far as in the 'Irak and therewith the former 
kingdom of the l-aldiraids of al-IIira (al-Mas'Udl, 
Muntdj al‘Dhahab, ed. Barbiei de Meynaid, v. 
65, Sperber, Dte Schreiben Mnhammads an die 
Stamme Arabiens , reprint from the Mttteilg d. 
Seminars f. Otient SpraeJun zu Balm, xix./ii, 
38), see also Blau, Zatschr d Deutsch Morgenl. 
Gesellsch , xxiii 583 and the map on p 559, 
Caussin de Perceval, op at, 1. 192 and Caetani, 
op at, ii. the map on p 376 

The great Aiab campaigns of conquest which 
began with the rise of the Caliphate and the tre- 
mendous political revolutions produced by them 
in Western Asia and North Africa brought the 
Kais-'Ailan like most Arab tribes out of their 
ancient dwelling-places To all appearance, how- 
ever, several branches of them had emigrated north- 
wards even befoie Islam. At any rate we find 
them later, partly even under the earlier Caliphs, 
throughout Syria at Halab, in the region of 
Hims, in Damascus and the Ghuta, in the HawrSn 
with its capital BosiS, in Badiani)a with its capital 
Adhn'at, in the I>iawlan with its capital BaniySs, 
in the Bal^S^ and in Palestine (al-Baladhuri, Futuh 
al-Bulddn^ ed. de Goeje, p. 4$!^ l^aldUn, 
op. at., 11. 312*, Abu Hanifa al-Dinawarl, al-Akhr 
bar al‘(iwal, ed Guirgass and Kratchkovsky, 
p. 183; al-Ya'knbi, op. at., p. 325 sq., 329; Ibn 
al-Alhir, op. at., v. 3315 Yakut, op. at., li. 744 
etc), m N. W. Mesopotamia, in the large 
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district called after them DiySr Mudar [q. v.], 
with the important towns of Karkisiyft’ (Circesium), 
al-Rahba, ‘^ArabSn, al-Kh 5 nuka, al-Ra^ta, Balls 
(Barbalissus), Harran (Carrhae), Djisr Manbidj, 
Sarudj, Tell Mawran, SumaisSt (Samosata), etc. 
(Ibn Hawkal, al-Masaltk wa U^Mamaltk^ in the 
JStbl, Geogr, arab ii. 155, al-Baladhuri, op. ctt 
p 178 = Yakut, op at iv. 391; al-Tabari, op. 
cit,.^ 11. 72 = Ibn al-Athir, op. «/., 111. 3735 al- 
Tabail, op. ctt..^ u. 1891 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. ctt..^ 
11. 310, Caetani, Studt dt Storta orientale.^ 1. 271 
and Caussin de Perceval, op at..^ i. 1 92), in the 
where they also formed an apparently 
laige fraction of the population of al-Kufa and 
al-Basra (al-Baladhuri, op at 45^5 al-Ya'^kubl, 
op, at..^ p. 310; al-Tabari, op. at 1. 2986, 3454, 
11. 777 ) Aghani 111.52, Ibn al-FakIh, Mukhta^ar 
Kttdb al-Buldan.^ in BtbL Geogr arab v 170, 
Abu Hanlfa al-l)lnawarl, op. at p, 183, Ibn 
al-Athir, op. at iv 116, v. 59), in Bahrain 
(Ibn al-AthIr, op. at.^ vii. 341 , Ibn Khaldun, op 
at..^ 11. 313) and even near Is bah an (al-Ya‘i^ubi, 
op. at, p. 275) 

In the time of Ibn lOialdun (xivth cent.) 
only lemnants of the once so powerful group of 
tribes of the Kais 'Allan weie still settled in Cen- 
tral Arabia, considerable bodies of them 
had settled in different parts of North Africa, 
'AdwanI tribes for example in Ifiil^iya, Sulaimis 
there also and m the far west, near Fes (according 
to Ibn al-Athir, op. at , x 401, — whethei rightly 
or not IS another question — 'Abd al-Mu^min, the 
founder of the Alraohad dynasty traced his descent 
from the Sulaim), Fazaris and Ra\\ahls in Barka, 
other DhubySnis in Barka, m Tnpolis and m 
Fezzan, AshdjaHs in the marches of Algeria and 
Morocco, Hilalis in Ifrikiya and at Bone and Con- 
stantine, Djushamis in Morocco etc (Ibn Khaldun, 
op at , u. 305 sqq. 

History. The history proper of most Aiabian 
Beduin tribes begins for us with their (“battle) 
-days” (see aiyam al-'arau). So it is with the 
Kais-^Ailan. Their feuds were particularly nu- 
merous, which IS not remarkable in so large a 
group with its multitudinous ramifications Ibn 
^Abd Rabbihi discusses them in the first place in 
his account of the Aiyam al-'Arab in the ^Ikd 
al-Fartd (111. 47 — 93). He describes in this place 
the following entirely or essentially civil Kaisi 
battles (cf. Reiske, op at., 204 — 252, following 
al-Nuwairl, who on this matter is dependent en- 
tirely on Ibn ‘^Abd Rabbihi) the Yawm Man'^idj 
(Man'a^, also called Yawm al-Radha, between 
Ghanawis and 'Absis), the Yawm al-Nafiawat 
(between 'Amiris and 'Absis), the Yawm Batn 
'Akil (between Dhubyanls and ’Amiils), the Yawm 
Shi^b Djabala (between 'Amir, 'Abs, Ghanl, Ba- 
hila and Badjila on one side and Tamim, Dhub- 
yan, Asad, Lakhm and Kinda on the other), the 
endless war ofDahis and al-GhabrS^ (between 'Abs 
and DhubySn), with the “days” of Dhu ’ 1 -Murai- 
]kib, Dha HusS, al-Ya'marlya, (Djafr) al-Haba^a, 
al-Famk, Katan and Ghadir Kalyad (?), the Yawm 
al-Ral^am (or al-Rakm, between ^atafan and 
'Amir), the Yawm al-Nut 5 ^a (al-BathS’aJ^, between 
'Abs and 'Amir) , the first and second Yawm 
Hawza (between Sulaim and GhatafSn), the Yawm 
'Adanlya (other Milhan, between Sulaim andGba- 
taf 5 n), the Yawm al-LiwS (between Ghatafan and 
Hawazin) and the Yawm al-Sal'a^ (between HawS- 
zin and Ghatafan). Also the following encounters 


between Kaisis and Non-Kaisis: the Yawm 
Rahrahan (between 'Amir and Tamim), the Yawm 
Dhat al-Atiil (between Sulaim and Tamim), the 
Yawm al-Kadid (between Sulaim and KinSna), the 
Yawm Burza (or Buzra?, do,), the Yawm al-Kilja^ 
(do.), the Yawm al-Su^b 5 n (between 'Amir and 
Tamim), the Yawm Aljiun (between 'Abs and BanU 
Darim), the Yawm al-Marrut (between Banu VAn- 
bar and Banu Ku^air and the Yawm Dai at Ma^sal 
(between Tamim and Kais). Al-Ya'kiibT, Ta^rikh, 
1. 261 also mentions as Kaisi the “days” of al- 
Baida'*, Faif al-Rih (between Khath'am and 'Amir), 
al-Milbat and al-'Urra. Cf also the section in Ibn 
al-Athir on “the 'days’ of the Aiabs in the pagan 
period” {op. at , 1 367 — 517), pp. 4I I sqq , 435 sqq., 
420 sqq , 482 sqq , 478 sq., 473 sqq , in the chapter 
which al-MaidanI in his Madjtnc^ a/-Amtkat has 
devoted to the “names of the days of the Arabs” 
(Chap 29), nos. 76, 12, ii, 66, 96, 122, 30, 53, 22, 
55 and /VakiPid, 111. Ind iv under the separate place- 
names Within the scope of this article at least, no 
attempt can be made to give these wars and feuds 
m more accurate historical and chionological se- 
quence. Indeed, speaking generally we may say 
that it is a difficult, indeed for the most part an 
insoluble task, to get at the historical basis of the 
essentially legendary traditions of the Aiyam al- 
'Arab, — which we may call the epic of the Arabs 
The most impoitant and therefore also the 
most celebrated in poetiy of the above-mentioned 
“days” IS certainly that of Shrb Diabala (see 
pjABALA, also bhupyAn and also Blau, op at , 
p 583, Mufaddaliyat, ed. Lyall, 11. transl , p 251 
and especially Nalf^td, in Ind. iv., s. v Dj aba- 
latu). Of the encounters in the Dahis wa’l-Ghabia^ 
war [see ghatafan, 'abs and dhubyan], the most 
celebrated is that of al-IIaba^a It need not 
sui prise us to find that the Kaisi tribes, as we 
see fiom the above, were also continually quar- 
relling wnth one another. The individual members 
of the great tribal confederacies never thought of 
maintaining peace as a principle within the limits 
of their group Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi and al-Nuwairl 
really ought also to have described the al-Fidj^r 
battles as Kaisi, as in them the Hawazin, who 
were Kaisi, with the II>akIf at their head formed 
one of the two contending parties (see mjijar and 
HAWAZIN, also Ibn al-Athlr, op at., 1. 439 sqq , 
al-Mas'udi, Murudj^ al-Dhahab, iv. 120, 153, al- 
Mas'udi, al-Tanbih wa H~Ishraf, p 208 sq , al- 
Diyarbakri, TcPrikh al-Khamts, Cairo 1283,1 288, 
293, Wustenfeld, Gesch. der Stadt Mekka, Vol iv. 
of the Chrontken der Stadt Mekka, p. 51 sqq., 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohatu- 
mad, 1. 148, Caetani, Annalt, Introd , § 140, 
Huart, Hist, des Arabes, 1 92, etc. The question 
at issue in this was really the endeavours of the 
Hawazin to deprive the KinSna of Mecca and the 
Ka'ba (cf Aghant, xiii. Z ) 

Like the other great central Arabian Beduin 
tribes the Kais-'Ail 5 n belonged to the shoit-livcd 
empire of the Kinda (q. v. and Hamza al-Isfa- 
hanl, TcPrtlh, ed Gottwaldt, p. 140; Abn Hanlfa 
al-Dinawari, op cit , p 54, Ibn al-Athlr, op. cit., 
1. 376, 406; Reiske, op. cit., 98; Caussin de Per- 
ceval, op. at., ii, 287 , al-Mufaddallyat, op, cit , 
transl., p. 250). Otherwise the only thing re- 
garding the pre-Muhammadan histoiy of the Kais- 
'AilSn handed down to us is the statement that 
they had worshipped Sirius (?, Pococke, Specimen 
hist, Arabum, p. 4; Caussin de Perceval, op. cit,.^ 
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i. 349; Krehl, Ober die Religion der vorislam, 
Araber^ p. 24), and that the ^AdwSn had owned 
the tfada^ 1. e. the management of the course run 
between ^Arafat and al-Muzdalifa in the Meccan 
Hadjdj ceremonies [see haejiti II, 198] (Ibn Hisham, 
Stra^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 77 , al-Tabarl, op, «/*, 

1. 1134, Ibn Khaldun, op, at ^ 11 305, etc) 

The Kais-*^ Allan were, of course, thoioughly 
antagonistic to Muhammad at first. The Qha- 
tafan and Sulaim [q. v ] especially proved very 
unpleasant neighbours to Medina in the first seven 
years after the Hidjra. But a clan of the Ghatafan, 
the Ashdja^ who dwelled N E. of Medina, con- 
sidered It advisable as early as 627, after the 
“Battle of the Ditch” to conclude with Muham- 
mad a — purely political — treaty of alliance 
(Sperber, Schteiben Muhammads an die Stamme 
Arabtens^ p. 8 ) and the vastly more poweiful 

Sulaim along with a number of Ashdja^is took 
pait in 630 in the “conquest” of Mecca on the 
side of the Prophet, and indeed, shoitly after, we 
find them fighting at Ilunain under the Muslim 
flag against theii brothei-tiibe, the Hawazin, al- 
though they must have seen that the latter's 
resistance to the state of Medina was the last 
possible attempt to break Muhammad's hegemony 
over Aiabia (Ibn Iligham, p. 810, 828- 

864, al-Tabari, op, at , 1 1647, al-Wakidl, al-Ma- 
g/iazt^ abbrev. tiansl. by Wellhausen, p. 326,358; 
Ibn Sa*^d, al'-Tabakat,^ ed. Sachau, 11/1 97, 109, 
Ibn Khaldun, op, at,,^ 11. 308, Caetani, Annali,^ 
ii 147, 153, 444 etc. When Muhammad died 
all the Kaisi tribes had probably submitted to 
the law of Islam (Ibn SaM, op at i /ii. d^isqq,^ 
Wellhausen, Sktzzen «. Vo? at bettcn,^ iv 139 sqq , 
Speiber, op at,, 38 sqq, etc) After the Pro- 
phet’s death, it IS true, the majority of them 
joined more or less openly in the apostacy which 
set m ovei all Arabia The Ghatafan once more 
were the most active in this. Ihey several times 
endeavoured to overrun Medina and finally joined 
Tulaiha, the prophet of the Asad But the old 
days of Arabia were past. Tulaiha and his fol- 
lowers were defeated at the well of Buzakha by 
Khalid b al-Walid, “the swrord of God” (end of 
632) and the rebellious central Arabian tribes 
had again to submit to the yoke of Medina and 
Islam (al-Tabari, op cit ^ 1. 1870, 1885, 1889, 
1898 sqq , Ibn al-AthIr, op at 11 264, Caetani, 
op, at,, 11, 604 sqq , A. Muller, Der Islam i?n 
Morgen- u, Abettdland,, 1. 174 sqq, etc.). 

Plenceforward the Kais '^Ail 5 n show them- 
selves good Muslims. Bodies of them took part 
in the battles against the Persians under Khalid 
b. al-Walid, under al-Muthanna al-Shaibani and 
under Sa^d b. Abi Wakkas (al-Tabari, op, at,, i. 
2219 5qq,\ Ibn al-Athir, op, at ,, ii. 347; Caetani, 
op, at,,, 11. 954 ^-<7 , 111. I 55 i 281 sqq) In the “battle 
of the Camel” (656) and at Sifrin (657) they fought 
on the side of 'Ali (Abu Hanifa al-Dinawaii, op 
cit ,, p. 155^17, 183 Jr/ , al-Tabari, op at,, 1 3174, 
3224, 3309; Ibn al-Athii, op, at,,, iii. 189) 

In the period of the gieat Muslim conquests in 
which they — in so far as they had not done so 
earlier (see above) — had moved their settlements 
northwards, especially to Syria, their power had 
become such that from the beginning to the end 
of the Umaiyad period they formed one of 
the deciding political and military fac- 
tors in the Caliphate. In this capacity they 
were in constant antagonism to the Kalb, the 


chief tribe of the KudS'a, who inhabited the strip 
of territory between the ancient Moab and Pal- 
myra, an antagonism, at the root of which pro- 
bably lay ethnic differences (but see Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Retch vnd setn Sturz,^ p. 112) — the 
Kais were Ma^addis (NizSiis and Mudaris.), that is 
North Arabians, while the Kalb were — or at least 
w^eie considered — Yemenis, South Arabians [see 
Kai n B Wabara and kahx^n] — This antagonism 
being augmented through the Basra-IChurasSn trouble 
between the Tamim and the Azd [q. v.], very early 
developed into a general vendetta between Mudar 
and Yemen. The Umaiyad Caliphs relied sometimes 
on the Kais and sometimes on the Kalb according 
to their family connections, the result of marri- 
ages into these two extremes, which had as a 
lesult that, for example between 719 and 745, 

I. e. within 26 years, the actual control of the 
government passed five times from one group of 
tribes to the other. This state of things was, 
of course, intoleiablei and, in fact, the fall of 
the Umaiyad dynasty was leally due in the end 
principally to this feud between Mudaris and 
Yemenis. 

Mu^^awiya I had relied on the Kalb and YazId I, 
who w'as boin of a Kalbl mother had also de- 
pended mainly on them As a result, the Kais 
refused their homage to their successors Mu^awiya 

II, whose mother was likewise a Kalbi, and Mar- 
wan I, and declared themselves for the anti-Caliph 
‘^Abd Allah b al-Zubair [q v] In 684 the 
Sulaim, the ^Amir and the Ghatafan — that is all 
Kaisis — fought under al-Dahhak al-Fihri on the 
Mardj Rahit m the Ghuta of Damascus for Ibn 
al-Ziibair against MarwSn, whose army consisted of 
Kalbis and other men of Yemen They suffered an 
unusually severe reverse, which plays a great 
part in the songs of the Kalbi and Kaisi poets 
and by the laws of the Arab vendetta necessarily 
peipetuated the hatred of the Kais for the Kalb 
(see AL-DAHirXK B KAIS AL-UHRi and in addition 
to the liteiature quoted there al-Mas'odi, Murudji 
alDhahab ,, v. 201, al-Mas'^udi, al-Tanbih wa 
''l-Ishraf,, p. 308 sqq ; Ibn al-Aihir, op. at,,, v. 
204 , Yakut, op at , 11. 743 sq , Ibn Badrun, 
Shark Kasldat Ibn ^Abdun,, ed Dozy, p. 184 sq ; 
Hattuisa,, ed. Freytag, p. 260 sqq ,, 3x7 sqq ; al- 
Maidani, op, at,, 11. 338, and Huart, op, at,, 1. 
264 sq) But they remained partisans of 
Ibn al-Zubair and maintained themselves 
with great tenacity in Mesopotamia under 
their important chief and leader Zufar b. al-Hinth 
al-^Amiri al-Kilabi and his lieutenant ^Umair b. 
al-IIubab al-Sulami, who did not capitulate till 
691 in the leign of 'Abd al-Malik after a siege 
of consideiable length in their stiongholds, Kar- 
kisiyS^ and Ra’s al-^Ain (Resaina) (Wellhausen, 
Das atab, Reich u, set?? Sturz,, I15 sqq ., with re- 
ferences to the most important sources, al-Tabari, 
op, at,, ii. 643, 777, Ibn al-Athir, op, at,, iv. 
188, 192, 242, 259, Dozy, Gesch, der Mauren in 
Spanten,, German ed , 1. 86, loi sqq,,, A. MilUer, 
op, at,, i. 373, 385). ‘Umair b. al-Hubab was the 
commander of the Kaisi force which fought against 
the Shi^is under IbrShlm b. al- Ash tar in August 
686 on the banks of the Khizir, a tributary of 
the Great Zab, in the Umaiyad army led by ^Ubaid 
Allah b. Ziyad, but to revenge the day of Mardj 
Rahit, they deserted in the battle (Abu Hanifa 
al-Dinawari, op, at,,, 301 sq,\ al-Tabari, op, at.,, 
ii. 708 sqq.\, Ibn al-Athir, op.at,^ iv. 215 sqq,\ nl- 
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Mas'adr, al-Tanblh^ p 312; al-MaidSni, op, cit,,^ 
ii. 339; Weil, op, cit 1. 380 sqq,\ Dozy, op, cit 
i 100, A. Muller, op. \, 381, Wellhausen, 
Dte f eltgios-poltitschen Oppostitonsparteun un alien 
Islam., m the Abhdlg. d. Got ting. Ges. d. fVtss.^ 
Phil.-hibt. K1 , n. h., v. N°. 2, p. 84 , Wellhausen, 
Das a'tab. Retch u. scin Sturz., p 116). In spite 
of this collapse of the Kaisis in their great war 
against the Umaiyads, their smaller struggle 
against the Kalb continued without interruption, 
at first mainly under the leadership of 'Umair b. 
al-Hubab It took the form of a senes of “days” 
fought mainly in the SamSwa, the desert between 
the 'Irak and Syria and forced the north-eastern 
part of the Kalb to migrate for a time to the 
Ghawr of Palestine. The most celebrated of these 
“days” is the battle of BanSt Kain between the 
Fazara and the Kalb in 692 or 693 When ^Umair 
with hib Sulaimib settled on the Great Khabur 
(Chaboras) there lesulted encounters with the 
Christian Taghlibls, who dwelled m eastern Meso- 
potamia, these led to a bitter tubal and blood- 
feud, fought out chiefly on the Khabur, the Balikh 
(Bilcchas), the Tharthar and in the Tigris region 
The best known “days” of this conflict, which 
giadually leduced the weaker Taghlib to great 
extremity, are those of al-Mashshak, where ‘^Umaii 
fell (in 689, the Naha^td., p 373, 400, 508 give 
for this event the battle of Sindjar), and that of 
Mount al-Bigbr (Wellhausen, op, cti , pp. 125 — 130, 
Nak'^id., p 401, 508, 899, also 902, 1038 and 
1041, Yakut, op cit ^ i 632, al-BakrI, op cit ., p. 
179, al-Maidani, op cit,., 11. 329, 339) We hear 
of bloodshed as a result of this enmity between 
the Kais and the Taghlib as late as 814 in the 
reign of al-Ma^mun (Ibn al-Athii, op «/ , vi 213) 
After the capitulation of the Kais, ^Abd al- 
Malik showed himselfa clever statesman and 
above party; he summoned Zufar b al-Harith 
and latei also his sons to his court at Damascus and 
mamed a KaisI lady of the ‘^Abs, called Wallada, 
who became the mother of his sons Walld I and 
SulaimSn besides othei children. Walid I was 
most probably a KaisI at heart, but he took care not 
to iiritate the Kalb Sulaiman seems in spite 
of his fondness for the Yemeni (Azdl) Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab to have at least had the intention 
of placing the interest of the empire before 
that of parties. As might well be expected in 
his reign the Kaisis were partisans of the great 
Thakifi al-Hadjiadj [q v ] and of the Bahili 
Kutaiba b. Muslim (q. v. and Naktiid., 111. index 
III, s. V. Kaisit "^AtlancC). In the reign of 'Omar 
II, who was a pronounced advocate of the 
policy of conciliation, the dissensions between 
the two great tribal groups did not make them- 
selves felt. On the other hand in the reign of 
Yazid II, who m his struggle with the Azdi Mu- 
hallabids had naturally to rely on the support 
of the Kais, the result was a purely Kaisi 
party government. His brother and successor 
Hisham endeavouied to do away with this by 
withdrawing the FazSri 'Omar b. Hubaira, whom 
Yazid II had appointed viceroy of the 'Iiak and 
the East, and replacing him by the Badjill Khalid 
b. 'Abd Allah al-Kasri, a distinguished statesman, 
but the Caliph finally found himself forced to 
allow the latter to be overthrown and replaced 
by a IKaisI, the Thaklfi Ynsuf b. 'Omar, a lelative 
of JIadjdjadi Under Walld II, who appeared to 
have fallen entirely under the influence of Ynsuf 


b. 'Omar, the wrath of the Yemenis ultimately 
found vent in a rising stirred up by personal 
enemies of the Caliph, which led to the murder 
of Walld II and the enthronement of Yazid III. 
The new Caliph sought his support exclusively 
among the Yemenis, especially the Kalb, the 
last Umaiyad, MarwSn II, relied no less exclusively 
on the Kais, into whose territory — to Harran — 
he even removed his capital MarwSn II fell 
before the 'AbbSsids. Even in the decisive battle 
on the Gieat Zab which he fought against them 
in January 750, the feud between the Kais and the 
Kuda'a proved fatal (cf Wellhausen, op, cit 131 
140 sq, 162 sq 194 *99 Wo 20 ^ 

224sqq.f 229 235^7., 34*> wheie the necessary 

sources are everywhere given, A. Muller, op cit.,, 

I. 408, 435 sqq , 445 sq , also the pertinent sections 
in Weil, op ett , Dozy, op ett , Huart, op. cit , 
Mull, The Caliphate., its Rise Decline and Fall., 
etc ). The quarrel between Kais and Kalb had 1 1 s 
effect in history not only in Syria, the 'Irak 
and Khurasan, but also in the other provinces of 
the vast Arab empire, notably in North Africa 
and Spam, where the two parties just as well 
were at deadly enmity (foi North Africa and Spain 
see especially Dozy, op cit., 1 1 '},% sqq'). 

In the severe fightings of the later Umaiyad 
period, the Kais had sutTered losses from which 
they never again recovered. What we learn of them 
during the 'AbbSsid period is not ofany 
great histoiical interest. The following aie 
the mam outlines In the years 790, 792, 796 and 
803, 1 c. in the leign of HaiUn al-Rash!d, they 
had all sorts of new encounters in and around Da- 
mascus with their hereditary Yemeni enemies 
(al-Tabail, op. cit.., iii 609, 625, 639 sqq,, 688, 
Ibn al-AthIr, op, cit., vi. 87 sqq.., 1 29, A Mdller, 
op. cit.., 1 490; see also above al-kain b. ejasr). 
They rebelled under Harun in 794 and again under 
al-Ma^mun in 828, m combination with the Ye- 
menis, m Egypt (al-Tabari, op, cit.., 111. 629, 1099, 
Ibn al-Athir, op. cit., vi 97, 288, Weil, op cit.., 

II. 146 sq , A. Muller, op. cit ., 1. 490). In 81 1 

undei al-Amln, they fought the pretender 'All b. 
'Abd Allah al-SufyanI chiefly because he had Kalbi 
blood in his veins (Ibn al-Athir, op, cit.., vi. 172 
sq , Wtil, op cit 11 187), aftei the death of al- 

Mu'tasim in 842 they stirred up a revolt in Da- 
mascus but were quickly brought back to obedience 
by a scveie defeat inflicted on them by al-Wathik’s 
array on the for them ill-omened Mardj Rahit 
(see above) (Ibn al-Athlr, op. cit.., vi. 376). The 
Kaisis of Bahrain played a certain part in the 
initial stages of the Karmatian movement in 894 
sqq. (Ibn al-Athir, op, cit , vii. 341 , cf. Weil, op, 
cit., ii. 508, note 3). 

The Kais appear, compared with the Kalb, 
to have been m general more savage, less 
civilised, more hardy, more treacherous and more 
ciucl. The reason, no doubt, is that they were in 
much closer contact with the life of the desert than 
their rivals, who had been for centuries already sett- 
led in Syria, a home of ancient culture, and had 
naturally not remained uninfluenced by the refining 
influences of the Byzantine empire, whose eastern 
marches had been their home before the Muslim 
conquest. Theii readiness to face battle 01 death 
IS occasionally celebiated, not only in poetry (al- 
Tabarl, op. cit,., 11. 1930). 

Famous Kaisis (with the exception of those 
already mentioned). The best known poets of the 
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Kais were* al-Nabigha al-Dhuby5ni, ^Antara, Labid, 
'Amir b. al-Jufail, Tufail b. 'Awf, 'Uiwa b. al- 
Ward, al-Shammakh, al-Khansa\ Abtl Mihdjan, al- 
Ilutara, Ta^abbata Shan a, Dhu ’l-Isba*^ al-'Adwam, 
Duraid b. al-Simma, al-'Abbas b. Mirdas, Muzarrid, 
Khidash b. Zuhair, al-Nabigba al-Dja'dI, etc. [see 
the pertinent articles], Ihe great philologist al- 
Asma'l [q V ] was a Bahill — Other Kaisis of 
historical importance are given by Ibn Khaldun, 
op, n. 305 sqq , Ibn Kutaiba, op, cit,,^ p. 38 

Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, op, ctt,,^ 11. 51 and Abu 
U-Fida’, op, cU p. 194 sqq. 

The Dialect of the Kais- 'Allan. The 
Arabic philologists give us the following — as a 
matter of fact they are in the main common to 
most tribes of the Nadjd — phonetic and gram- 
matical linguistic peculiaiities of our group of 
tribes* They still pionounced the haniza a? a gut- 
tural stop and they had even changed it to ^atn 
when initial (111 part only^ so that they said 

^anna,^ ^aslama,^ ^idhan foi ^anna,^ 'aslama,^ 
^tclhan). They had a tendency to tmala and to 
isJimavi , and they said itnialtku,^ ttstakh- 

ridju etc. for taHanm,^ tantaliku,^ tastakhruiju etc , 
htiblay for hubla 01 htibla,^ hti and ht for huwa 
and hiya (? always) and mtn lad^*niht for tnin la- 
dunhtt Cf. Howell, A Grammar of the Classical 
Arabic Laiiguage,^ iv. 930, ii./iii. 425, iv. 739, 824, 
1313, 1476, note 4, 11/111. II , IV. 135, note to 
1435, 1 8, 1. 523, IV 835, 1. 780, Sibav\aihi, ed. 
Dercnbouig, 11 168 sqq,,^ 275 279 

Zamakh shall, al-Mufassaly ed. Broch, § 527, 580, 
643, and theieon Ibn Ya'ish; al*Suyuti, 
p 104, 109, Ibn Djinnl, al-Khas(Pt<:^ p 411, al- 
Hariri, Dujra,^ ed. Thorbecke, p 183 , 'Abd 

al-Kadu b. 'Omar, op, 77/., iv 495 , Ibn Hisham, 
Shark Banal Su^adu,^ p. 97, LtsTin al-^Atab,^ xx. 
283; Lane, Lexicon,^ sub ^an^anatun and taltala- 
ttin\ Ltsan al-^Arab and Tafj al-^Aius,, sub Idn^ 
de Sacy, Grammar c arabe’^,^ 11. 154, note i, Sa- 
rauw, Die alta/ab Dialektspaltung,^ mi\iQ Zatschr, 
f, Assyriologte,^ xxi 3^ Schaade, Sibawaiht's 

Lauthhre,^ p. 78 etc On words and expres- 
sions peculiar to the Kaisis see Frey tag, FahI, in 
das Studium dci aiab Spi ache,^ p. 87 al-SuyutI, 
op, ctl,^ i. 109 (\j/ita for V/a, see thereon Land- 
berg, Aiabtca,^ v. 147, note I etc.), Ibn Hisham, 
Sira,^ 385, 3 etc. 

Bibliography given in the aiticle itself. 

(A Fischer) 

?AIS B AL-KHAfiM B 'AdI, With Hassan b. 
Thabit [q. v.] the most important poet of 
p re- Muhammadan Yathnb, the latter 
Medina He belonged to the Banu Zafar, a 
family of the Nabit of al-Aws [q. v.]. In the des- 
perate fighting between the two tribes of al-Aws 
and al-Khazradj, be championed the former with 
tongue and sword. Very little is known of the 
facts of his life, if we except the later, veiy 
doubtful stories. The account of the revenge he 
took on the murderers of his father and grand- 
father is however quite authentic, and by this he 
won particular fame with posterity. Ihis event 
was later embellished with all sorts of fictitious 
details, some of which are echoes of the Cyrus 
saga and form a parallel to the legend of the 
young Parzival (see Singer, Arab, und europ, 
Poeste im Mittelalter m the Abhandl, d, Preuss 
Akad, d, Wissensch,,, 1918, j)hil -hist. Kl., N®. 13, 
p. 7 of the reprint). All else that we know of 
the life of the poet is that he took an active 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm^ II. 


part in the political and military activities of his 
tribe. His Dlwan contains references to a whole 
series of Atyam of the Aws. In the decisive 
battle of Bu'alh [q. v.], later often celebrated in 
song, he did not take part, apparently on account 
of a wound leceived previously. Not long after 
this battle and before the Hidjra he was treacher- 
ously murdeied Kais was involved in polemics 
with almost all the KhazradjI poets of his day, 
notably with Hassan b. Thabit and 'Abd Allah 
b. Raw aha [q, v ], both of them survived him by 
a considerable period. Although he was still alive 
at the beginning of Muhammad’s prophetic acti- 
vity, his Dlwan shows no trace of a knowledge 
of It. All that the later sources tell of his meeting 
with the Piophet is puie invention 

Kais’s Dlwan is preserved in an old manuscript 
(dated 419 A. ii.) in the Top Kapu Seray Library 
in Constantinople, as an appendix to the Dlwan 
of Hassan b. XhabA The second manuscript so 
fai known which is in the Egyptian National 
(formerly Khedival) Library in Cairo, seems to be 
a late copy of the above. The poems w'ere col- 
lected by Ibn al-Sikklt, but the final editor seems 
to have been al-Sukkarl. What has survived for 
us in the Dlwan is certainly only a fragment of 
the original total 

Kais reveals in his poems the two sides of his 
life, the settled and the nomadic, which was so 
characteristic of the Arabian oases of the time. 
Ills descriptions of war and .vomen are celebrated 
The real Beduin, the description of the riding 
she-camel, the iide through the desert and hunting 
are almost entirely lacking in his poems. Kais is 
highly esteemed by later generations, perhaps 
more for his chivalrous character than for his 
poetic gifts. His poems are a very important 
source for our knowledge of conditions in Medina 
immediately before Islam, 

Bibliography' Der Dlwan des Kats b, 
al-Ha(im,^ ed T. Kowalski (Leipsic 1914) Be- 
sides the literature given there, in the historical 
introduction, al-Samhudi’s Wafed al-Waf^ hi- 
Akhbar Dar al-Mu^tafa (Cairo 1326/27, 2 vols ) 
IS very impor trait for the topography of Medina 
and therefore also for the understanding of the 
Diwan^ (T. Kowalski) 

KAISAN, AbU 'Amra, a client of the 'Uraina, 
who belonged to the Badjlla [q. v.], was one of 
the leaders of the Mawall [see mawla] in 
Knfa in the time of al-MukhtSr [q. v.] and was 
one of the latter’s intimates. Al-Mukhtar made him 
commander of his police force {haras,^ ihur(a). In 
this capacity this ardent Shi'l took part in avenging 
al-Husam by killing, wheiever possible, those who 
had taken the field against him and destroying 
their houses. Foi example, he beheaded, by al- 
Mukhtar’s command, 'Umar b. Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas 
who had commanded the troops sent against al- 
Husam. In the battle of MadhSr (67 == 686) Kai- 
san commanded the Mawall ; he was perhaps 
killed in this fierce battle. According to al-Kagh- 
shl, KaisSn’s method of procedure is said to have 
originated among the people of KSfa the proverb 
applied to one who is deprived of his w’ealth: 
“Abu 'Amra has entered his house”; cf. al-Dlna- 
warl, p. 297, 5: — “Abu 'Amra has visited him”. 
A verse in al-Kashshi describes him as wickeder 
than Iblls. — As Muhammad b. al-Hanallya was 
the ImSm of the Kaisfiniya, KaisSn is occasionally 
represented as his client or pupil, 

4a 
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KAISANIYA fiist applied to the Ktifa 
group of Silica, the Mawali, represented by Kai- 
san Abu ‘^Amra (see above), whose interests were 
championed by al-Muldit 5 r. The name was then 
extended to those who held the views, which had 
considerable currency among the led by al- 

Mukhtar, and continued to be influential even later 
When the little known Kaisan came in time to 
be piactically forgotten, his name was often ex- 
plained as a lahab of al-Mukhtar. Mukhlaiiya thus 
became another name for the older stratum of the 
KaisanIya, The latter name, however, is also de- 
iived fiom a certain Kaisan, a mawla of ^All, 
who fell at Siffln (al-Tabaii, 1 3293, 10), from 
whom al-Mukhtar is said to have deiived his 
views The KaisSnlya were also called Khashabiya 
[q. V.] from the wooden club which the Mawali 
cairied as a weapon. 

The contemporary Kaisanis ascribed special 
knowledge to al-Mukhtar and to some extent le- 
garded him as a prophet. Theie must also have 
been among them an echo of a cult, follow’ed 
especially by some Yemen clans and described as 
Saba^T, the w 01 ship of an alleged chan of ‘‘All’s, 
which was compaied with the Ark of the Covenant 
and also used as an oiaclc Their Imam in suc- 
cession to al-IIusain was Muhammad b. al-Ha- 
naflya [q. v.], whom al-Mukhtai put foivvaid as 
a meie figure-head As al-Shahrastani tells us, the 
Kaisanis held the view that he was master of all 
knowledge and had obtained from the two Saiyids 
(1. e al-Hasan and al-Husam) all mystical, allego- 
rical and esoteric knowledge as well as knowledge 
of the celestial spheres and of the souls In lime 
there came to be Kaisanis who legarded Ibn al- 
Hanafiya as the Imam in immediate succession 
to his father and thus excluded al-ITasan and al- 
Husain. In proof of this they pointed to the tia- 
dition that 'All in the Tattle of the Camel had 
entrusted the standard to Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiya. This view probably arose in opposition to 
those held by the Imamis and Zaidls. 

Ibn al-IIanafiya’s death, probably in 81 = 700, 
resulted m a split in the KaisanIya Apart from 
those who raised his son ^Ali to be Imam, a 
section of them tiansferred the Imamate to Ins 
son Abu IlSshim [q v ], who was legaided as 
heir to the seciet knowledge of his father They 
were called Hashimiya, but after the death of Abu 
Hashim (98 = 716/7 or 99 — 717/8) they broke 
up into various branches on the question of suc- 
cession. The 'Abbasids now spread the idea that 
Abu Ilafibim before his death had transferred his 
rights to the Ini 5 mate to Muhammad b. 'All b 
'Abd Allah b. ‘‘Abbas [q. v.]. 

A group of the KaisanIya, however, did not 
believe in the death of Muhammad b al-Hanafiya. 
According to them, he lived in concealment m a 
ravine in the mountains of Raclwa [q. v.] out of 
which he w'ould one day emerge at the head of 
his followers as Mahdl [q. v.] m older to fill the 
earth with righteousness. His stay there is des- 
ciibed with Messianic features by the KaisSnl 
poets al-Kuthaiyir [q. v.] and al-Saiyid al-Himyail 
[q. V.]. These view's of the concealment {ghatba^ 
q. V.) and return (radfa^ q. v.) are attributed to 
a certain AbS Karib (Kuraib), whose followers 
were therefore distinguished as Kariblya (Ku- 
raiblya) [q. v.]. 

According to al-^ahrastanl, all Kaisanis held 
the view that religion consisted in obedience 


to a man; by means of allegorical inteipietation 
q* V ) the piescriptions of law weie trans- 
ferred to such men. — Among the Kaisanis also 
arose the view that *^the intervention of new 
circumstances can produce the alteiation of a 
divine decision already made” (bac/a^^ q, v.). Be- 
sides the doctrine of the return of the hidden 
Imam, metempsychosis {ianasti^^ q. v.) had also 
followers among them. 

The Kaisanis could not survive alongside of 
the Imamlya [q v.] and the Zaidlya [q. v.]. koi 
Ibn Hazrn the KaisanIya was an extinct sect — 
To Kaisan! influences should probably be ascribed 
the fact that concealment and return w^ie attii- 
buted to 'Alids, whom the Zaidls had championed. — 
A remarkable document, which is said to contain 
Kaimapan doctrines (see Karmatians) may also 
emanate from KaisanI circles In it a certain Ah- 
mad b Muhammad b. al-IIanaflya appears as 
Mahdl and Prophet (al-Tab , ui 2128 jy. , Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-Kamil^ vii 311,16 sqq , de Sacy, Expose 
lie la religion des Di'uzes^ Pans 1838, 1. Intiod 
p. clxxvii. sgq. An Ahmad is, however, not known 
among the sons of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya (cf. 
Ibn Sa'd, al-Tahakat^ v. 67, Ahmad b. ‘^All al- 
Da^udl al-Hasanl, ^Umdat al^Taltb fl Ansab Al 
All Tahb^ Bombay 1318, p 2,^9 sgq) 

Btbltograp hy to the preceding article) . 
al-Tabaii, ed de Gocje, 11 598 sgq ^ esp. 634, 8 
sq ^ 636, II Jy, 662, 8 W, 671, I, 673, lo^sqq y 
702 jyy , 721, 8 sqq,^ al-Dinawarl, al-AihbTir al- 
tiwal (I ciden 1888), p 298, 300, 305 top, 308, 
al-Mas'udi, Mtuudj al-DJiahab (Pans 1861 — 77), 
v. 180 jyy , 226, 227, 268, 475, VI 58, vii 117, 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab ;/ (ed. Wustenfeld), 

p 300 , Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, al-^'Ikd al-farld (Cairo 
1293), 1 267 Jyy , 269, 6 sqq , al-Kaghshl, 
al-Ri^al (Bombay 1 317), p 85; al-Agba/n\ 
’V” 3) 4^ 15 5i 22, 9,^26 sqq ^ vni 

32, 8 sqq,^ 33, al-Khwgruml, Maf Tilth aldUltwi 
(Leiden 1895), P' ^9 •> *^Abd al-Kahir al- 

Baghdadl, ol~dafk bain al-Ftiak (Cairo 1328), 
p 16 sqq , 27—38, 53, 14 sq ; Ibn Ilazm, al- 
dasl Ji ' I- Ml la I wa d-A/iwTd wa U-Nthal (Cairo 
1317— 21), IV 94, 2 jyy., 179, 20 sqq, 180,7 
sqq, 182, 7, 17 ry., 184, 10—12, Abu ’ 1 -Ma'ali, 
Bayun al-Adyan, in Schefer, direst pei sane, 1. 
{Pnbl. de V Ecole des Langues <??. viv , Series 2, 
vii ) 157 sq , al-Shahrastanl, al-Milal iva d-Nt- 
hal, ed Cureton, p. 109 sqq , al-Makrizi, al- 
Khitat (Balak 1270), 11. 351 sqq,\ Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat al-A^yan, ed. Wustenfeld, n®. 570 
(p 91), Ibn Khaldun, al-Mukaddima (Cano 1327), 
p. 219 sq , al-Djawharl, al-Sahah (Bulak 1282), 
1 474, 21 Jy. ; Ltsan al-Arab, viii. 86, 16 sq , 

Tadj^ al-^ Artis, iv 238, 14, Barbier de Meynard, 
Le Seid Himyarite, in the Journ As Series, 
IV. (1874), 162 sqq,, 240 jyy.; H. D. van Gelder, 
Mo\tar de valsche Profeet (Leiden 1888), p 82 
jyy. ; G. van Vloten, Recherches sur la Dotnt- 
nalton arabe, le Chtthsme etc. (Verhand. der 
Kon. Akad, v. Wctensch , Afd. Letterkunde, i. 
K®. 3, Amsteidam 1894), p. 41 sqq,\ J. Well- 
hausen, Die rehgios-poltttschen Oppositionsparteien 
im alien Islam {Abhandl, d, Kon, Gesellsch, d, 
Wissensch, zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., n. F., 
V N". 2), p 74 5 qq,\ E. Blochet, Le Messta- 
ntsme dans P hetcrodoxie musulmane ijltixis 1903), 
p. 32 sqq, , Isr. Friedlaender, The Heterodoxtes 
of the Shiites according to Ibn Ilazm (fourn, 
of the American Orient, Soc,, xxviii., xxix.), see 
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Ind. under Ketsan\ H. Muhammad t bn 

al-Hanafija^ Diss. Erlangen 1909, p. 46 — 53; 
F, Buhl, Ahdernes Sttlhng til de shthttske Be- 
vaegclser under Umajjaderne (Oversigt over det 
Kgl, Danske Vidttiskabernes Sclskabs Forhand- 
linger^ N®. 5), p 364 sqq.\ C. van Aren- 

donk, De opkomst van het Zatdietische Iniamaat 
in Yemen (Leiden 1919), p n — 13 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 

KAI§AR (a ), the usual name in Arabic for the 
Byzantine Emperor, The word, of course, 
lepresents the Gieek Kdicrap and came to the Aiabs 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf Fraen- 
kel. Die Aramatschen B) cnidwoi ter im Arabischen^ 
I,eiden 1886, p. 278 sq^ The boirowing must 
have talwcn place at quite an early period as the 
word in Syriac latei appears almost always m the 
form Kesar (cf Payne Smith, Thesau? us Syriacus^ 
s. V ) 1 he Arabs, centuries before Muhammad, had 
lelations with the Byzantines (cf. A. Muller, Der 
Islam tm Morgen- u Abendland^ 1. 10 and the 
aiticle ^ASSAMDS) Among the old Arabic 
poets, Imru^ al-Kais in paiticular fiequcntly men- 
tions the Kaisar, who, indeed, played a great part 
in his life (cf. imru^ al-kais). The word does not 
occur m the Kor^iln but is quite frequent in the 
biography of Muhammad and especially in Tia- 
dition, where Kaisai — always, we may note, 
without the article like a piopei name — is usually 
mentioned in the first place among contemporaiy 
secular lulers, next to him come the king of the 
Peisians and the Negus of Abyssinia (that the 
Peisian Hurmuzan in al-Bukhan, Sahlk^ Dnzya^ 
Bab I == ed. Krehl-Juynboll, 11. 292, 5 from below 
gives a different opinion is, of course, not to be 
w'ondeied at). In the narratives mentioned a great 
part IS played by the epistle said to have been 
sent by Muhammad thiough Dihya [q. v.] to the 
goveinor of Bosra and through him to the Empeior 
Ilcraclius, who thereupon interrogated Abu Sufyan, 
who happened to be wuthin reach, regaiding the 
new prophet Here as well as in the story of the 
embassy of the Piophet to the Ghassanid al-Harith 
b Abl Shamir (of doubtful authenticity, cf. Noldeke, 
Die Ghassantschen Furs ten etc , in the AbhandL 
d Kgl Preuss. Akad. d Wiss zu Berlin^ 1887, 
phil -hist Klassc, ]> 42 of the reprint), Ileraclius 
(in contrast to Kisra) appears as a man, at heart 
inclined to Islam, whom only fear of his subjects 
prevents from openly professing the new religion. — 
The Traditions further record all soits of sayings 
and piophesies of Muhammad regarding Kaisar, 
which can at once be recognised as later views thrown 
back into the past In al-BukhaiT, Tafslr to Sura 
lx VI. Bab 2 (Kr.-J 111. 360 middle of page) Mu- 
hammad comforts 'Omar, who is lamenting the 
neediness of his existence, contrasted with the 
splendid court of Kisra and Kaisar, with the 
woids “Art thou not content that this world be- 
longs to them and the next to us?” In Qithdd^ 
B 3 b 93 (Ki -J., li. 229 below) we read: “To the 
first aimy of my community that plunders the city 
of Kaisar (Constantinople) its sins are forgiven”. 
In Aw'tUn^ Bab 3 (Kr.-J, iv. 259,9} the prophet 
foretells the final decline of the power of the 
East Roman Empiie as well as that of the Per- 
sian kingdom. 

In later poets also, Kaisar is still a current 
conception as a symbol of pqwei and wealth — 
again alongside of KisiS Ihus Ibn (best 

known as a grammaiian) in a verse quoted in Ibn 


Khallikan, IVafayat^ ed. Wustenfeld, fasc. iv. 129, 
4 from below, prides himself on being descended 
from the ‘Caesars’. 

Btbltogr aphy (here and in the text mainly 
from references given by Prof. A. Fischer, 
I.eipzig and Prof. A. J. Wensinck, Leiden) : 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Muhktciscir Tcdrikh al- Bashar^ part 
ed and transl by Fleischer Abulfedae Ilistoria 
anteislamica^ p. 132 at end; Imru^ al-Kais, Dtwan^ 
ed Ahlwardt, N®. 13, 4, IS"®. 20, 21; al-Bukh 5 r!, 
al-Sahih^ Shurut^ Bdb 1 5 (ed. by Krehl and 
Juynboll, 11. 179); ibid., Maghazl^ B. 82 
(Kr.-J , ill. 183, 16; Ibn Hisham, Stra^ ed. \VUs- 
tenfeld, p. 971, n, Ibn Sa^d, ed. Sachau etc, 
1/11. 16, 4— x5, al-Bukharl, al-^ahi/i^ Dj thad^ 
B 99 (Kr-J, 11. 232, 5), B. 102 (Kr-J., li. 
233 i 2 sqql)\ ibid., Tafslr on Suia 111, B. 4 
(Kr-J., 111. 214 at top, 216 in the middle) et 
passim, Muslim, al-Sahih (Cairo 1327), ii. 79 
below — 81, al-'firnf^dhl, al-^ahlh (Cairo 1 292), 
11 1 19 below — 120, Wellhausen, Skizzen u, 

Vorarb , iv. 98 , Caetani, Annali^ year 6 A. H , 
50 _ __ (A. Schaade) 

KAISARIYA (also KaisarIya), plur. kayaslr ^ 
the name of a large system of public 
buildings laid out m the form of cloisters 
with shops, workshops, waiehouses and frequently 
also living-rooms. According to de Sacy, Relation 
de PEgypte par Abd Allatif (Pans 1 8 10), p. 303 
sq , the kaisarlya was originally distinguished 
from the suk or ^ 52 ^; -street piobably only by its 
gi eater extent, and by having several covered 
galleries around an open court, while the sSk 
consists only of a single gallery. At the present 
day in any case the term katsaitya is not infre- 
quently quite or almost identical in meaning with 
the Persian word karwdnserai^ which first came 
into use in the nearer East in the xvi^h century, 
or the likewise modern analogous names, khan^ 
voakala (okella), fundiik [q v ] and bezzistan [q. v.]. 

Oiigin The woid kaisai iya is certainly of 
Gieek origin: Kxio-ccpeioc *^imperiaV\ an abbreviation 
for Kxurxpeix xyopx “the impel lal market”. As II. 
Thiersch has shown, not only is the plan of the 
mosque — according to R. Kasdorff, however, in 
his Hans und Hauswesen im altcn A? abien^WixWQ 
1914, p. 69, the early Muslim mosque was of 
ancient Arab origin — to be traced to the old 
quadiangular court (with or without cells around 
It) of the agora^ but also the kaisarlya^ which was 
used on the one hand as a warehouse for goods 
(whence developed the market-place) and on the other 
hand, without any doubt, usually also as lodgings. 
I'he expression axta-^petx recalls the fact that the 
oldest of these public buildings were imperial i. e 
state institutions, while in the Muslim period they 
were mainly due to private initiative (foundations 
of rich merchants, members of royal families or 
high officials), Thiersch thinks (op, cit,,^ p. 233) 
that the place where the idea of these buildings 
originated — like many other things in the new 
Muslim period — seems to have been Alexandria, 
which was especially rich in coveied market-places 
and halls. Whether we should actually consider 
the Caesareum, the Caesar temple in Alexandria, 
to which the market-place and warehouses w’ere 
attached (Strabo, xvii. 794), as the original m 
name and fact of the kaisarlya (as does Vollers 
in the Ztschr, d, Dtsch, Morg. Ges,,^ li. 302) is 
uncertain. A derivation of the word katsatiya from 
the name of the Palestine town of l^aisarlya (see be- 
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low), which de Sacy {pp at ) lecommends, can hardly 
be supported with sound arguments. The word in 
any case nas originally used only in those districts 
which, like Syria, Palestine and parts of Noith 
Africa had been under (imperial) Byzantine rule. 
The idea was only tiansferred later to othei lands, 
especially to Spam and the east In Spanish and 
Portuguese we find katsarna as a loan-word * Span 
alcaucria {caycetia^ caece 7 ‘ia\ Poitug. alt a cartas \ 
cf Fr. Cahes, hspatiol Lattno^Ai dbtgoi^Tadiwdi 
1787), 1. 69^; Dozy-Engelmann, Glossane des mots 
espagnols ct portugats derives de Vaiabe'^ (Leiden 
1869), p. 73, 79, D Leopoldo de Eguilaz, Glos 
etim. de las palabras espaholas .... de ortgen 
oriental (Granada 18S6), p. 126. 

The following notes may help to elucidate the 
occurrence of the word in the Islamic world. In 
Egypt we have especially good evidence of its 
use in Caiio. Al-Makrizi (d 845 =1441) in his 
description of the city gives a large number of 
kaisTirtyd^ ^ cf. al-Khitat (Biilak 1270), 11. 86 — 91, 
E Reitemeyer, Die Stadtegnmdungen dcr Atabe) 
tm Islam (1912), p 117. Later its place was 
gradually taken by the word ivakala {pkale^ okellt) 
and in Niebuhr’s tune (1761) only the market- 
place in the subuib of Bulak was still called 
Ktssaite • — In f'ez (^ec hAs, 11 72 sqq') in Mo- 
rocco by kaisdrlya one understands the cential 
market shut off by gates and walls from the 
other paits of the town, see Do/y, op at ^ 11 432, 
T. Williams in the Bettr. zur Assyrtol.^ 111 583, 
E Reitemeyer, op at ^ p 148, and cf also above, 
11. 73a — In Granada in Spam the Alcaiceiia is that 
quarter of the town wheie the law' silk is sold, 
sec Tollhausen, Spanisch-deutsch Woiteib^i Leip- 
zig 1888. p 28b; F. V. Schack, op, r//,!!. 327. — 
In Syria w'e have evidence of the use of the word 
katsdiiya as the “name of the shops of the whole- 
sale dealers” in Beiiut (see Niebuhr, op at 11 
469 and K. Muller, op, at , p 7), in Damascus (sec 
Ibn Djubaii, Rihla’t-^ ed. Wiight and de Gocje, 
p. 288,31 (year 1184) and Stetzen, Ketsen dutch 
Syr ten etc. (I cipzig 1854 — 9), i. 269) and also 
m Aleppo (see Ibn Iljubair, p. 252,13, Yakiit, 
Altld^am (ed Wustenfeld), 11 307, 23 , Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Pans), 1 151, A Russell, The Natural Histoi y 
cf Aleppo’^,^ I.ondon 1794, 1. 36, German transl , 

I. (Gottingen 1797), p 45) — In al-IIasa (Hof- 
huf, q. V., p 11. 324^7.) Ill Eastern Arabia the 
quarter of the town that contains the shops is 
called el-Gaisariyc , see Der Isldm,^ viii 32 — 
Going still further east we find a square called 
Kaisari)a in Mosul see Ibn Djubair, op at 
P 235,16; in al-Salamiya near Mosul. YakQt, 111, 
113,31, in Irbil: Yakut, 1.186,22, in Baglidad. see 
Massignon, op, at , p. 92 (the present bazaar 
centre); in KerbelS^: see Massignon, op, cit , in 
Isfahan* see Ritter, op cit,,^ ix 49, Vulleis, 
Lextc, Persuo-Lat ^ 11. 753^:, and cf also (Ispa- 
han) Pietro della Valle, Viaggi (Brighton 1843), 

II. 8, Geiman transl., (Gent 1674), 111. 5, [Du- 
pr6]. Voyage en Perse (Pans 1819), ii. 125 and 
W. Ouseley, Travels in Vatious Countries of the 
East,^ ill. (1819), 16; in Tibrlz; see Ritter, op 
at.^ IX. 856, in JChwarizm (Urgandj). Ibn Bat- 
tuta, iii. 4. 

We may further note that, according to a re- 
ference in Niebuhr (op cit)^ about the middle of 
the xviiith century large public buildings in the 
Barbary States (N. W. Africa) were called 
casserics. In Algiers at the present day faisd- 


rtya means barracks; see Dozy, op, cit. In the 
mined cities of Haw^rSn the palaces of the erst- 
while Roman or Byzantine governors are now 
also called kaisdrlya,^ sec Wetzstein, Retsebencht 
uber Hour an etc. (Berlin i860), p. 55. In general 
It appears that in modern times the use of the 
word katsdrtya as market-place and suchlike has 
to a great extent given way to newei woids like 
Mmn,^ wakdla,^ funduk and bezestdn. 

Bibliography'. Niebuhi, Reisbeschr, von 
Arabten etc. 1. (Copenhagen 1774)^ 12 1; 

Quatremere in Not et Extr. des manuscrits 
XU 468, Fleischer, Diss, critica de glossis Ha- 
bichtianis (Leipz 1836), p. 39; Zenker, Turk,- 
arab -pers Hand- Worterb , p. 728^ ; Fr. v. Schack, 
Poeste und Kunst der Arabertn Spanien^,^ 11. Stutt- 
gait 1877), 327, Dozy, Suppl aux diet atab ,^\i 
432, G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 89; H. Thiersch, 
JTiatos^ Antike,, Islam und Occident (Leipzig 
1909), p 223 — 233, 230®, L. Massignon, Mission 
en Maopotajnie,^ 11. (Cano 1912), 92, K. Muller, 
Die Karawansei at tm vordeten Ottent (Beilin 
1920), p 7, E. Herzfelcl, Etimologia d'^al-Qai- 
sdnyyah in Oricnte Modetno,^ 1. 691 and the 
editorial note thereon (M Strkck) 

KAISARlYA or KaisarIya = Koticrdpsioi (Cae- 
saiea), a name bestowed m the reign of Augustus 
and Tiberius on a whole seiics of towns of the 
Roman East, and also in North Afiica and Spain. 
17 places of the name aie known, see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realcnzykl d, klass Altertumsunssensch , 
ill. 1288 sq. The Arab wuiteis only know of two 
towns named Kaisaiiya, viz : i. a town in Pa- 
lestine, on the coast in 35^^ N Lat. about 24 
miles south of Haifa. Its eailier name 'SrpUrcovo^ 
(cf. Stark, Gaza und die philistaische Kuste,^ 
1852, p. 450 J7., Neubauer, op, at p. 11 — 15) 
IS of unceitain etymology To distinguish it from 
places of the same name, especially the north 
Galilaean Caesaiea (Caesaita Philippi, Paneas, 
Baniyas [q. v.j, this town was called more defini- 
tely Cacsaica Stiatonis, C Palaestinae or C. ma- 
rilima) The Arabs distinguish it by the addition 
of Filistin (Kaisariya in Palestine) fiom the town 
of the same name in Asia Minor. 

The origin and antiquity of Caesarea is veiled 
in obscurity, but it was ceitainly in existence in 
the second centuiy B. C. In 22 B. C Ilerod I 
laid out a fine city, which received the name of 
Caesaiea in honour of Augustus, on the site of 
the ancient settlement which had fallen into ruins 
(on the date cf. Otto in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit.,^ 
Suppl. Heft 2, col. 68, note). Part of the plan 
of the new foundation was the making of a splendid 
harbour which gave the town a great economic 
importance by giving the Jews access to the 
Mediterranean. Caesarea rapidly developed to be 
the fiist town in the country and maintained this 
position for some four centuries. It was also of 
great importance for Christianity, which early 
found a footing there, as it w'as its spiritual 
metropolis in Palestine down to the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). As late as the Arab 
invasion Caesarea was still a flourishing town. It 
vigorously resisted the advance of the Muslims 
and withstood them in a long siege until finally 
Mu'awiya took the city by storm. The statements 
in the Oriental sources regarding the date of its 
fall and the length of the siege vary , the siege 
probably began in x8 (639) and ended in 19 (640). 
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The accounts also differ very considerably as to 
the number of the defenders On the Muslim 
conquest see de Goeje, Mem sur la Conquete de 
la Syrie^^ p. i66 sqq , Caetani, Aftrtali dell 'Islam^ 
IV. 31 sq .^ 156 — 162. 

KaisSriya icmained in undisputed possession of 
the Muslims until the First Crusade During this 
It was stormed and taken by Baldwin I on May 
31, iioi, see Wilken, Gesch. der Kreuzztige (Leip- 
zig 1807 — 1832), 11 102 — 104, R. Rohricht, Gesch. 
der Kreuzzuge tm Umrtss (Innsbruck 1898), p. 57. 
Among the rich booty taken by the Chiistians 
on this occasion, the most valuable was a six-sided 
emerald, a vessel of green glass which was believed 
to have been used as a bowl of the Last Suppei 
(this belief appaiently first arose under the in- 
fluence of the story of the Giaal) Ihe Genoese 
received those sacred relics along with a thud 
part of the city as a rewaid for the sei vices 
which they had rendered at its capture. Ihe 
vessel is still picserved in the Cathedral at Genoa 
and IS known as the sac 7 o catino. On it see 
Wilken, op ett 11. 103, 108 — m, Mislm, op ett 
11. 1 12 sqq.\ Fr Kampers, Das Luhtland der Seelen 
tind der hi. Gtal (Cologne 1 916), p. 85 sq 

After the battle of Hattm (July 5, 1187) so 
disastrous for the Chiistians, Saladin reoccupied 
Kaisarlya without striking a blow; see Schultens, 
Vita .... Saladtni auct Bohadttio I Sjeddadt 
(Leiden 1755), p 71 and glossary s. v. (p. 23) 
When a few years later, on Aug 30, 1191, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion occupied the city he found 
It m ruins. The Crusaders icbuilt the citadel m 
1218 But as a result of their carelessness, the 
Egyptian Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'^addam was able 
to recapture it within two yeais (m 1220). It was 
not till Louis IX of France took it, that Kaisariya 
was again regained foi the Chiistians. He spent 
a whole year (1251 — 1252) in it, engaged on the 
building of an extraordinary system of defences, 
notably a stiong wall encircling the town In 
spite of all this, Kaisariya had to sunender after 
only seven days’ attack to Sultan Baibars in 126$ 
The town, in which the Christians defended very 
stubbornly their last lesoit, the stiong citadel, 
was completely destroyed aftei its capture, cf 
Wilken, op at., Ill 296, IV 408, vi. 158, 303, 
vii 474 sq.., Kuglei, Gesch. d, Kreuzzuge (Berlin 
1880), p. 387, Rohneht, op at., p 253. Sultan 
al-Ashiaf completed the woik of destruction 
in 1291. 

The earlier Arab geographeis describe KaisSriya 
as a beautiful and impoitant city strongly fortified, 
they particularly praise the fine fuiits giown here, 
the woods and the 1 mining water In Yakut’s 
time Kaisariya was still only a village When 
Abu ’1-PW [q. V.] wiote (721 = 1321) it was 
m lums, aftci the devastations wi ought in 1265 
and 1291. In the xviflli century only a few fisher 
families lived here; a little latei the place was 
(luite dcscited. Since 1884 the Turks have settled 
Bosnians there. Kaisariya now is one of the most 
important luincd sites in the countiy west of the 
Jordan , numerous remains of the ancient and 
mediaeval city have suivived. The Roman town 
covered an area of 400 acres, while the mediaeval 
— a quadrangle with walls, ditches, bastions and 
towers — only occupied about l/io of the area 
of the Roman site. 

The haibour is now unusable ; but the once 
great harbour buildings with the Drusus tower 


built by Herod are still to be traced, as well as 
in the southein part on the sea shore the great 
amphitheatre built by Herod I to hold 20,000 
spectators. A little to the northeast are the 
remains of the hippodrome. The aqueducts are 
also paitly preserved. The mediaeval castle, a 
quadiangle with a high tower, has been recently 
adapted by the Turks for a government office. 
Ihe ruins of the city walls that still exist date 
fiom the fortifications of Louis IX. Only a few 
remnants are left of the gieat church of the 
Crusaders with Us three naves. Much ancient and 
mediaeval material has been cairied off in course 
of centuries to build other neighbouring towns. 
j[^azz5r Pasha of ‘^Akkd foi example (d. 1209=; 
1804, sec above 1 1033) for his famous buildings 
in ‘^Akka (notably the great new mosque) brought 
stones and pieces of buildings (especially ancient 
columns) from the luins of KaisSrlya and ^As- 
kalan [q v ] KaisSrlyA was also used as a quarry 
for the rebuilding of the Franciscan monastery in 
Jaffa. On the rums see especially R. Pococke 
(1737), Descr. of the East (London 1 743 — 5), n. 
58 sq ., German transl (Eilangen 1791), 11. 85 — 
87 (with plan copperplate V^); A. v Prokesch 
(1829), Keise tns hetl Land (Vienna 1831), p. 
28 — 34; Wilson (1842), H Barth (1846) m Ritter, 
op. r//, xvi. 599, 604 — 7, G. Hanel (1847) in the 
Zeitschi d Deutsch Morgenl Ges ., iv 339 sq.., 
V d. Velde, Reise durch Synen und Palasitna., i 
(Leipzig 1855), p. 253 — 6, V. Gu6nn, Descr, geo- 
gr . de la Pales tint., 2° partic, 11. (Pans 1875)1 
321 — 339, Dalman s PalasUnajahrbuch., v. 15, 
via. 12S ^q , n Ihieisch m the Zettschr. d. Deutsch 
Palastinavereins., xxxvii (1914), 62 sq 
2 Town in Asia Minor, sec kaisariya. 

Bibliography Ben/mgcr in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenz. der Hass Altertumswiss.., 111. 1291 
Schuier, Gesch des jud Volkes^., 11. 34 134, 

162, W. Kubitschek, Znr Gesch von Stadten des 
lomtsch. Kaiscrrciches in the Sttz-Ber der JVten 
Akad 1916, p 64 sq ^ 71 — 73, A. Neubauer, 
La geographic du Talmud (Pans i863), p. 
91 — 96, II G,iaetz, Gesch. der Juden^., iv 
(1908), 286 ; S Krauss, Zur Topographic von 

Caesarea., in the Jew Quart Rev.., xiv (1902), 
745 — 75 1 > Thomsen, Loca Sancta, 1 (Halle 

1907), p 74 jy , S Krauss, Grtech -latan Lehn- 
water tm Talmud etc, i (Berlin 1899), p 537) 
Yakut, MKd/am (cd Wustenfeld), iv 214; Abu 
’1-Fida^, Takwim al-Buldan (ed Reinaud and de 
Slane), p 239 (transl. by Reinaud II/II. 17), 
Abu ’1-Fida% Ta^rikh (Constantinople 1286), 1 
169, ill. 76, iv 2 (ed. Reiske-Adlei 1. 229, iv. 
79, ^5)) Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj ihannunid (Con- 

stantinople 1145), p. 563, Lat transl. by Nor- 
berg (Lund 1818), 11. 277, G Le Strange, Pale- 
stine under the Moslems (London 1890), p. 474 sq,., 
E Robinson, Palastina und dte umltegcnden 
Lander (Halle 1841), ii. 221 sq ., 111. I16, 979 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land^^^ 138 sqq. Index, s. v.); K. Ritter, Eid- 
kumie^ xvi. 554 sq ^ 590, 597, 598— 607 , N. J. 
Seetzen, Retsen durch Syrten etc., iv. (Leipzig 
1859), 275 sq. (Kommentar); K v. Raumei, 
Palastina^ (l.eipzig i860), p. 152 sq.\ Mislin, 
Die hetl. Orte'^y ii. (Vienna i860), 105 — 119,156; 
Fr. Buhl, Geogi aphie des alien Pallisiina (Tu- 
bingen 1896), p. 125, 212; B. Meistermanu, 
Nouveau guide de Terre satnte (Pans 1907)1 
p. 496 sq. (with plan); Baedeker’s Palestine 
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and Syria^ (Leipzig 1912), p. 237 — 239 (with 

plan); E Dowling, Sketches of Caesarea (Pa- 
lestine), London 1912 (M Streck) 

K[AI§ARIYA (m Arabic authors also KaisarIya 
and KaisArIya), a town in Asia Minor (RUm), 
in 35® E. Long. (Greenwich) and 3g° 15* N. 
Lat. at the northern base of the Ardjlsh-Dagh 
[q. V ], 3,500 feet above sea-level on a treeless 
plateau, watered by the Kara-Su, a tiibutary of 
the Kizil Yrmak (Halys) — the latter flows about 
14 miles North of KaisarIya. At the present day 
it IS the chief town of a sandjak of the wilayet 
of Angora [q. v ]. The mediaeval and modern 
town is the successoi of the ancient Mazaca, the 
capital of Cappadocia, to which Tiberius after its 
conquest gave the name Caesarea. Mazaca was a 
mile or two S. W. of the modern town, on the 
spurs of the Ardjish-Dagh, while the latter gra- 
dually grew up around the buildings which the 
great chuich-father Basiluis, a native of Caesarea 
(329 — 379), erected here Justinian I foitified this 
new settlement 

During the middle ages Caesarea in general 
shared the political histoiy of central and castcin 
Asia Minor In the viBh century it passed into 
the hands of the Arabs, was letaken for a time 
by the Ii> zantmes, but in 108 (726) again passed 
under Aiab rule, cf Wcil, Gesch tier Chahfen^ 1 
637 and the Syriac chronicle of Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahie (ed. Chabot), p. 26 sq In the xidi centuiy 
KaisarIya was taken by the Saldjuks and played 
an impoitant part as the second town in their 
empire. This was its pciiod of greatest prospciity 
In the xiith century it was the lesidence ot 
the Turkish dynasty of the Danishmcndids (cf 
dani^mendiya) 

In the xivth century Kaisarija had for a con- 
siderable time to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Mongol Khans of Persia (the so-called II- 
Khans), as is shown by the coins they stiuck 
here. Ibn Battuta makes special mention of the 
strong Mongol ganison in the town About 800 
(1398) Bayazid 1 [q v.] took it (cf. Well, op cit.^ 
V. 70) and It remained henceforth in Tuikish 
hands KaisarIya fell only foi a very brief period 
into the power of the Mamluk Sultans, in 675 
(1277) when Baibais and again in 822 (1419) 
when Ibrahim, son of Sultan al-Mu’aiyad advan- 
ced into this region of Asia Minor, see Weil, 
op. ett , IV. 82, v. 146. 

KaisarIya is now one of the most important 
towns in the interior of Asia Minoi The popu- 
lation of the Sandjak of Kaisauya was estimated 
by Cuinct in 1892 at 210,732, of whom 136,000 
were Muslims, 45,318 Armenian Oithodox, 25,449 
Greek Orthodox, 1,800 Piolestant and 1,575 
Roman Catholic Armenians. In 1813 Kinneir 
estimated the population at about 25,000 (including 

15.000 Armenians, 300 Greeks and 150 Jew's), 
Ainsworth in 1839 at 18,522, Cuinct in 1892 at 

72.000 (45,000 Muslims, 14,400 Gieck Orthodox, 

9.000 Armenian Oithodox, 800 Catholic Arme- 
nians, 1,200 Protestants). In 1896 R. Oberhummer- 
Zimmerer put it at about 60,000, of w'hom 25**/o 
were Christians (including 10,000 Armenians), 
Baedeker in 1914 at 54,000 of whom 33 were 
Christians H. Barth in 1858 ^estimated the number 
of inhabited houses at 8,000 — 10,000. 

In the last centuries of the ancient period there 
must have been a strong Jewish Community in 
^isarlya, for the SUsanid Sapor (SUbur) 1(241 — 


272) is said, according to Jewish sources, to have 
slain no less than 12,000 Jews heie about 260, 
in his incursion into Roman Asia Minoi ; cf. 
Ersch and Gruber, Aligem. Lncykl , 2nd Sect., xxvii 
184 (note 87) and Pauly-Wissowa, op. ctt..^ 2nd 
Series, 1. 2330. In the middle ages the town 
seems to have been a gieat centre of Halakha 
study in Asia Miiioi, cf. A, Neubauer, op. 

H Graetz, Gesch. tier yiiden^.^ iv 61, 263. The 
charactei of the present inhabitants is unfavourably 
criticised by several authorities (e. g Chantie and 
Ramsay) During the hot months many of them 
live in the hills w'hich foim the last spurs of the 
Ardjldi Dagh 

The impiession made by KaisarIya is imposing 
and picturesque especially on account of its beau- 
tiful situation and consideiable extent Various 
travclleis, like Moltke {Brief e uber Zustande ti, 
Bigtbenhcittn m dcr Tufket^.^ Bcilin 1&93, p 330) 
and Naumann have thcrefoie considered it the 
prettiest and finest town in the interior of Asia 
Minor Its interior is thcrefoie the more disap- 
pointing with its filth and diit, its numeious 
ruined sticets and miserable cottages in the sub- 
urbs The tuff of the neighbouihood yields ex- 
cellent building mateiial For feir of earthquakes, 
the houses of the town are usually left (as Barth 
obseives) unfinished m the upper stones 

Ihe Arab gcographeis of the middle ages men- 
tion particulaily among the buildings a mosiiuc, 
elected in memoiy of Saiyid Battal, the Turkish 
wanior of the faith and national hero [cf. above 
1 680] They also report that the town contained 
the highly venerated sarcophagus of Muhammad 
b al-IIanafiya [q v.] No remains are piescivcd 
of the important chuiches which existed here in 
the early Chiistian period We find, howevei, im- 
portant monuments of the Saldjuk epoch, notably 
the Ulu-Djami^ of 1206, the Huen mosque of 
1236 with Madrasa, also somewhat outside of the 
town, the lound tomb 01 Syrtshaly Gumbet and 
the Koshk Onu, a khan-like building around an 
octagonal tomb of 1340. The walls of the town 
also date from the Saldjuk period but have been 
restoiecl at a latci date. Ihis is also true of the 
citadel which, now filled w'lth luikish houses, af- 
fords a ‘>j)len(lid panorama 

Kais.xilya is an impoitant junction of roads and 
carrus on a consideiable tiade. Local industry is 
limited to the manurnctuic of caipcts and leather, 
the manufacture of various dyes, and (according 
to Barth) to the peculiar preparation of diied 
meat, which is sold thioughout Asia Minor. 

About half an hour South-West of KaisarIya rise 
in vineyards the mins of the ancient Mazaca Caesaica, 
called by the natives Eski-Kaisarlya, more usually 
Eski-Shehir (1. e. Old Town) and Zorzat by the Ar- 
menians. A series of not inconsiderable villages 
suriounds the modern town m the foim of an aic 
from West to South-East, like suburbs For example 
the little town of Talas lies ij hours to the 
South-Fast, the biithplace of St Sabas (f 532) 
with an ancient castle, poweiful walls in the 
form of a quadrilateral, and the buddings of the 
American Mission (schools, hospital, etc ). | hour 
further to the South lies Sindjidere, where in the 
monastery of St. John, suiiounded by well con- 
ducted schools, the Greek Archbishop lives. Talas 
and Sindjidere are already on the North-eastern 
spurs of the Ardjlsh-Dagh. 

In the West and South of KaisarIya there was 
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a settlement of Christian monks at a very early 
period. There still exist here old monasteries and 
towns of caves, with churches, halls, cells and 
tombs Special mention may be made of the cave- 
chuiches at Urgub and at the rocky cone of 
Ma£an For fmther information regarding these 
Chiistian foundations see Ch. Texier, Descr, de 
VAste Mtnetirc^ 11. (Pans 1849), p 53 sq. (and 
plates Ixxxv — viii), Ch. Texicr and P. Pullan, 
Byzantine Architectni London 1864, p. 40 sq.^ 
Oberhummer-Zimmerer, op, p. 120 Jy., 244 — 
250, 298; H. Rott, Kletnastaiische DcnkmaUr 
(Leipzig 1908), p. 121 jy , 155 — 170, 210 sq. 
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KATTBEY, ai.-Matik ai-Ashraf Aru ’l-Nasr 
bAiF aL“DIn al-MahmUdI al-ZahirI, Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria (873 — 902 = 1468 — 95) was 
purchased by Barsbey [q. v.], manumitted by Sultan 
Djakmak, became a life-guard, then Dawadar 
^^Ir i, e. writer in the office of the Grand 
Dawadar (see dawAtd^Cr, i. 931), then Emir of 


10 Mamlnks under InM [q. v.], fablaUiana (i. e. 
Emir with the right to have a band accompanying 
him), under Sultan Khoshkadam [q v.], inspector 
of houses of refreshment and shortly afterwards 
commander of a thousand {Mukaddam A If). In 
872 (1467/8) he became Ra^s nawbat al-Nuwwab 
(chief Icadei of the companies, 1. e. Commander 
of the Mamluks). 

When Temirbogha ascended the throne in Dju- 
mada I, 872 (Dec 1467), he appointed his friend 
Kahtbcy Atabek but the Sultan had no real power, 
as he had very few supporters among the Mam- 
luks at his command lie had not the money to 
win over new followeis; the treasury was empty. 
After an unsuccessful rising by the Ustadar Kha^iibey 
the crown was offered in the month of Radjab 
of the same year (Feb. 1468) to Kahtbey, \\ho 
accepted it after some hesitation, Temirbogha re- 
tired into private life to Damietta, to which he 
was not taken as a pAsoner but travelled in per- 
fect liberty accompanied by some friends Unlike 
othei Mamluk Sultans, Ka^itbcy tieated deposed 
Suluins or descendants of foimer Sultans throughout 
his icign with magnanimity and honour, fiequcnlly 
invited them to polo tournaments in Cairo, allowed 
them to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and even 
allowed them to visit the capital in his absence 
without any suspicion or fear ol conspiracies 

Ka^itbey’s chief political problem was his re- 
lations with the Ottomans, The rivalry between 
them and the Egyptians founi expression m the 
fighting among then vassals m Asia Minor The 
luler of Albistan [q. v ], Shah Suwar (cf niiu 
’i-KAi)R, i. 960'^) was at wai with Egypt (cf 
khoshkadam) and was secretly supported by the 
Ottomans, wdiile Ka itbey assisted prince Ahmad 
of KaramSn in his war with Muhammad II The 
first two expeditions sent against Shah Suwar 
(872 and 873) ended disastrously thiough the 
carelessness of the Egyptian commandeis and more 
especially the hek of discipline among their troops 
and the rivalry between the tlgyptian and Syrian 
corps Ka^itbey later succeeded in depriving Shah 
Suwar of the help ot the Ottoman Sultan by 
agreeing to drop the assistance he had himself 
been giving Ahmad of Karaman Thus weakened, 
vShah Suwar was decisively defeated m 876 (1471) 
by the Atabek Ezbek. Shah Suwar fell back to 
Zamantu. Besieged there he capitulated on con- 
dition that he was allowed to lemain in pos- 
session of his kingdom as vassal of the Sult5n, 
but he was taken prisoner, bi ought to Cano and 
executed contrary to the laws of war. The prince 
of the White Sheep, Uzun Hasan, the ruler of 
Diyar Bakr and a pait of Persia, was a dangerous 
rival to Kahtbey, and advanced fiom tiiumph to 
tiiumph, m 872 he defeated the Sultan of the 
Black Sheep and in 873 the Sultan of Samarkand, 
but when in 876 (1471) he declared war on Mu- 
hammed II he was defeated and thus became less 
dangerous for KShtbey He died in 880 (1475) 
and was succeeded by Ya'^kub Bey A quairel 
arose between Bayinder, the latter’s governor in 
al-Ruha (Edessa), and the Sultan’s general Yegfabek, 
because Bayindei had given shelter to Saif, the 
rebel chief of the Beduins of Hama. Yeshbek ad- 
vanced on al-Ruha and, although satisfaction was 
offeied m every respect, he insisted on besieging 
the town, but was defeated during a sortie and 
killed with several of his staff, other Egyptian 
notables were taken prisoner. Kahtbey could not 
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vipe out this defeat and had to make peace, as 
le was threatened with a struggle with the new 
Ottoman SultSLn BSyazid [q. v , 1. 684]. Apart 
rom continual fiiction regarding the ownership of 
UbistSn, Bayazid felt himself threatened, because 
Ca^itbey had given a friendly welcome to his 
irother E)jem [q. v , 1. 1034 the pretender to the 
hrone and had even encouraged him to fight against 
iSyazid An embassy sent to B 5 yazld to endeavour 
o maintain peace was unsuccessful. The Ottomans 
nvadcd the southern part of Asia Minor in 891 
i486) and occupied Tarsils and Adana, other 
)ttoman troops besieged Malatya. The Egyptian 
orccs operated with success against both armies 
specially as KS^tbey had won over 'Ala* al- 
Dawla, prince of AlbistSn In 893 (1488) the 
)ttomans were no more successful. An endeavoui 
0 land a considerable body of troops in the bay 
•f Iskanderun [q. v.] failed. In 895 (1489/90) 
he Atabek Ezbek inflicted a decisive defeat on 
he Turks at Caesaiea in Asia Minor, where se- 
^eial generals were captured. Ka^itbey showed a 
vise moderation in retaining his inclination for 
leace, lecognizmg the enormous lesources of the 
Ottomans and peace was concluded in 896 (1491). 
The rest of the reign of Ka^itbey was peaceful 
>ut the domestic situation did not improve It ib 
rue that he succeeded by his authority alone in 
preventing a fight between the hostile Mamluk 
actions, but he could not permanently restrain 
heir outbursts and he did not succeed in in- 
roducing a sound financial system 
Ka^itbey was by far the most important ruler 
f the BurdjI dynasty (see 1. 796), He once more 
aised the prestige of the Mamluk empire to a 
rcat height abroad, so that he could with good 
eason consider himself the first prince of Islam, 
'"or his campaigns and his buildings he required 
onsiderable means, which he could only raise by 
xtorlion, in the total absence of a regulated 
ystem of taxation. This is made a severe reproach 
gainst him by the chroniclers In the modern view 
t is an obvious duty of a country to provide the 
lecessary means for its army. It was just this lack 
►f organised taxation that brought about the rum of 
he Mamluk empire. The Sultan was left to pro- 
vide funds for himself by force He either extoi ted 
hem (if necessary by torture) from the high of- 
icials of the treasury, who had enriched them- 
elves by dishonest means or “visited” the great 
haikhs of the provinces and received gifts — pre- 
umably not always voluntary — from them (on 
me tour alone he raked m 200,000 dinars) He 
Iso levied contributions (e. g. to the amount of 
he five-monthly rental) from the real estate be- 
ongiDg to the pious foundations or from private 
ndividuals and forced the reservists, the Awlad 
1-Nas [on them cf the article Ibn Iyas], to pay 
irge sums in older not to be sent to the front 
Vhen the expedition planned did not take place, 
le gave back the money to the general amaze- 
nent He taxed Jews and Christians coircspond- 
ngly. He also levied a very burdensome tax on 
he sale of corn. His expenses were on a corre- 
ponding scale. In the years 872 — 894 A. 11. he 
xpended over 7,000,000 dlnSis (70 million francs) 
n paying the army, a large sum for these days, 
iis buildings as well as the renovation of older 
mildings required large sums. The mosque at 
ns tomb before the gates of Cairo, the I^an^iah 
monastery) in the village of this name near the 


capital, the building of the castle at Aleppo, work 
on the mosque m Medina which was destroyed in 
881 (1475/6) by a fire caused by lightning are 
celebrated. Although he was nearly 60 years old 
when he ascended the throne, he spent the earliei 
years of his reign in an almost feveri.sh state of 
activity Not only did he, contrary to the previous 
custom, daily leave the citadel for riding and 
excursions but he travelled round unceasingly and 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and great tours of 
inspection to Aleppo and beyond to the Euphrates. 
He was able to keep his Mamlnks in control and 
the always rebellious Bediuns in the Della as 
well as the Arab tribes in Nabulus and Hama 
The period of his reign seemed an ideal one to 
the historians in contrast to those of his succes- 
sors He was of unusual, almost sadistic cruelly. 
He loved to be present at shippings and toituies, 
sometimes taking part in peison , he was excee- 
dingly strict to his son and once, as a punishment, 
made him live in the Mamluk bai racks and per- 
foim the most menial duties He had only one 
legal wife, of his slaves the best known is 
Asil Bal, the mother of his son Muhammad al- 
Nasii (cf. hei biography m my article in Ztschr 
des Deutsche Pal Ve? etns 1905, p 191. 

Bibliography Ibn Bada^i^ al-Zuhur^ 

BGlak 1311/12, 11 90 — 291, Ibn Taghiiberdi, 
Haivadith al-Duhur^ Berlin M S , N®, 9462 at 
the end, Abu ’ 1 -Baka Ibn al-Dji'fln, al-Kaud al~ 
mustazraf fi Safar Mawlana al-Maltk al~As]traf 
{Vtaggio in Pale^tina e Storm dt Kaid Ba^ etc ), 
cd R V Lanzone, lith Torino 1878, Weil, 
Gesch. der Altai if en^ v. 326 — 359, J. v. Ham- 
mer, Gesch. des osman. Reiches (Pest 1827 — 35)^ 
11 175 290 — 302 (SOBERNHLIM) 

al-KAIYAL, Ahmad at-KaiyAl ai -KhasTbT, a 
philosopher of the thud century A. ii, 
with IsmaSli and gnostic tendencies, al-^ahras- 
tanl knew of works by him m Arabic and Per- 
sian, the fragments which he gives are to be 
compared with RaslPtl Ihhwan al-^afa — cf, 
ShahrastanT, Milal^ Cairo 1317, 11 17 — 18. 

(L. Massignon) 

KAIYIM (a ), originally “he who stands upright’’, 
then (with bt^ ^alTi^ li or the genitive alone) he 
who takes something upon himself, takes caie 
of something or someone and hence also 
has authority over them. Thus we find the pre- 
Islamic poet al-Kutaml {Dtwan^ ed Barth, Leiden 
1902, N®. 26) already speaking of a “kaiyim of 
water”, 1. e apparently the man in charge of it, 
the supervisor, and the poet Ba^^ith b. Suraim 
{^Ilamasa of Abu Tammam, ed. Freytag, p. 269, 
verse 2) speaks of the kaiyim of a woman i. e. 
he who provides for her, her husband The first 
mentioned meaning, (supeivisoi etc.), is then found 
in all possible applications, administrator of a pious 
foundation, of baths superintendent of a temple, 
caretaker ofa saint’s grave, etc. ; indeed, in al-Bukhari, 
Sahih^ Da^azvat^ Bab 10 (ed. Krehl-Juynboll, iv. 
189, 6), in Muhammad’s night-prayer, the expiession 
is even applied to God as the director of heaven 
and earth, and this application seems also to be 
present in ^Omar b. Abi Rabl'a, ed. P. Schwarz, 
N®. 91, II, where the poet swears by the “reli- 
gion of the Kaiyim”. Here, of course, it is 
most probably a question of an inversion (peihaps 
caused by the metre) of the Koranic expression 
al-Din^ 'Akaiyim^ (see below) on the model of 
Batt** U^Mu^addas^, (Cf. Wright, Grammar'^ u. 
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§ 95 al-KastallSnl on BukhSrY, Sawm^ bfib 

67 end). 

The meaning “provider, husband” of a woman 
IS frequently found in the eschatological traditions, 
in M'hich It IS said that with the approach of the 
last day the number of women will increase in 
proportion to men, so much that there will only 
be one Ijiaiyim for every 50 women 

The adjectival meaning “commanding” (a 
blanch of knowledge) perhaps arises out of the 
same sphere of conceptions as “provider”, “master”; 
it is f^ound in a biographical notice of a scholar 
in Yakut, Mu^djam^ cd. WUstenfeld, 11. 225, 18. 
On the other hand, kaiyim, also an adjective 
meaning “coirect, right”, lepeatedly found in the 
Koi^'an in the expression al-Dln^* 'l-katytm^^ and 
similai combinations may have to be semasiologi- 
cally separated from the former meaning 

Bibliography (here as in the text mainly 
from leferences given by Piof. A. Fischei , 
Leipzig and Prof. A. J. Wensinck, Leiden) 
Kaiyim = administrator: al-Bukh5rT, al~ 
Sahih JVasaya^ B5b 32 (ed Krehl-Juynboll 11 
196, 2) and al-Kastall5ni s. v ; Yakut, op at ^ 
111. 856, 13, al-Makkari, 11. 547, 20, al-Ti^aii, 
ed de Goeje, I/ii 814, n, al-KazwIni, Athnr 
al-Bilad^ ed Wtistenfeld, 11 125, a from below, 
= husband. al-Bukharl, op, at.^ Ntkah,^ B5b 
1 10 (ed. Kr.-J. in. 453, 7 from below) and passim^ 
'Omar b Abl Rabi'a, op, at , poem N® 269, 
3, = coriect, orthodox Sura ix. 36 and 
passim ; xcviii 4 and thereon al-Kastallani’s 
note on the quotation of this passage fiom the 
Korean in al-Bul^ari, op, at , Iman^ Bab 34 
(Ki -J , i 19,16). (A Schaade) 

al-KAIYDM (a), one of the “beautiful 
names” of Allah (see 1 303) , according to some 
theologians the greatest name of Allah (see 
Tad; al-^A/us,, ix 36,7 from below — ult The 
woid is of Jewish origin and means like its proto- 
type, the Hebiew Q'^p, or the Aramaic (cf. 

Ilirschfeld, Nezv Researches into the Composition 
and Exegcus of the (^<7; /7/;, London 1902, p 69,12 
and note 89, Brunnow-Fischei, Arahische Chiesto- 
niathie,^ Beilin 1913, glossary under kwni) “the 
eternal”. Muhammad, who uses it thice times in 
the Korean (11 256, 111. i and xx. no) may 

have picked it up from the Jews of Medina (the 
attiibution of the whole of Sura xx. as “Meccan” 
would then have to be revised). When late (post- 
Koranic) texts e. g al-Bukharl, al-Sahih,^ Tazvhtd,^ 
Bab 24 (ed, Kiehl-Juynboll, iv. 466,12; Muham- 
mad’s night-prayei) have the variant katyam,^ the 
a in the last syllable is probably only to be re- 
garded as another rcpioduction of the Ilebiew 
Lames, The other meanings which Arab exegesists 
have given the word may be due to ignorance of 
Its foreign origin (cf. Ta(Jj al-^Aifis^ I, c ; al-Tabari, 
D;ann^ al-Bayan,^ Bulak 1324, 111. 5 on Suia ii. 256). 
Bibliography (heic and in the text mainly 
from references given by Pi of. A. Fischer, Leip- 
zig)* Levy, Neuhebr, it, chald, Worteib , under 
D''p und D, M, G xliv (1890), 

p 168 — I 7 1 ; al- Abshihl , Kt tab al-M ustap af 
(Cairo 1308), i. 5,14 (beginning of Chap. i). 

(A. Schaade) 

al-^A'^A' b. 'Amr b. MAlik ai-TamImI, an 
Arab general When SadjSh bint al-HSrith gave 
herself out to be a prophetess after the death of 


Muhammad, al-Ka'k^^ joined her and is said to 
have fought on her side. But m the period fol- 
lowing he always retained his Muslim views, and 
as a subordinate of the famous KhSlid b. al-Walld 
[q. v.] he played a very prominent part in the 
eailiest wais of Islam. As early as the year 11 
(632) he IS reported to have fought faithfully on 
the side of Khahd in the battle of Buzakha [q. v ] 
and after the capture of al-IIira [q. v.] in Rabi' 1, 
12 (May/June 633) there was an encounter between 
the Muslims under al-Ka'k5' and the Persians at 
al-IIasid in the vicinity of al-AnbSr [q v.] in which 
the latter were defeated. The exact date cannot 
be ascertained , according to one statement the 
fight was in the year 12; by others it is put in 
Khahd’s campaign in Syria. In Radjab 14 (Aug.- 
Sept 635) al-Ka'^ka^ took part in the conquest of 
Damascus and in the following year he commanded 
a squadron m the battle of the Yarmuk, which 
also ended in the victqj^ of the Muslims. Special 
mention is made of the way in which he distin- 
guished himself in the desperate battle of al- 
Kadisiya [q v ] in 16 (637), Sa'd b Abl Wa^kas 
was in command here, but the success is ascribed 
to the timely intervention of al-Ka'ka'. He is again 
mentioned among the valiant heroes who took part 
in the capture of al-Mada^in in the same year, 
when countless booty fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. According to some accounts he com- 
manded the vanguard m the battle of Dj alula 
[q V ] at the end of the same vear and organised 
a gariison in Hulwan [q v ] He also shared in 
the captuic of NihSwand in 21 (641/642) and 
before the battle of the Camel (36 = 656) he was 
sent by “^All to al-Basra to negotiate with Talha 
and al-Zubair. He afterwards settled in al-Kufa 
Al-Ka'ka', who is one ol the favourite heroic figuies 
in Aiab legend, was also famed as a poet and 
celebiated his warlike deeds in several poems. 

Bibliography al-Tabari (ed Leiden), 1. 
passim, al-Mas'adi, Mitru(l; al- Dh ahab (ed. Pa- 
ns), iv 21 1 jy , 217, 222, I bn al-Alhir, al- 
Kamil (ed Tornberg), 11. 294 jy., 297, 300, 
303 sqq,,, 316, 329, 367 sq , 370 sqq , 400 sqq , 
111 7 sqq,,^ 186 , 195, I98, 200, 208 sqq \ 

do , Usd al-Ghaba,^ iv 207 , Ibn Hadjar al-'As- 
kalanf, al-lsaba,^ 111 N® 1^43^ Yakut, Mu^djam 
(ed. Wustenfeld), 1. 321, 602, 937, 11 107, 280, 
al-Aghani,^ xv. 57, 58, Weil, Gesch, d Chahjen,^ 
1 36 fy, 82, 88, 203, 207 uj , Wellhauscn, 

Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,, vi. 14, 39, 45, 49, 65, 
72, 77, 86, 105, Cactani, Annali delP Islam,^ 
see the general Index. (K. V. ZftterstHen) 
K^AKSTA, in older spelling Kakhta, some- 
times al-Kakiita, the name of a place on the 
K>akhta-Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, about 
40 miles S. E of Malatya, the residence of a 
kaimmakam and chief town in a kaza (circle) of 
the same name, which comprises the three nahtyas 
(communities) of Gerger, Slpio and Merdis, with 
a population of about 46,000 (according to Cuinel 
mainly Kurds; with them over 4000 Armenians) 
and belongs to the Itica (administrative district) of 
Malatya in the province of Ma'murat al-'Aziz 
(KhSrput). The modern Kiakhta which numbers 
only a few hundred huts with about looo inha- 
bitants, almost exclusively Kurds, was famed in 
the middle ages for its exceedingly strong castle 
which, built on a steep eminence, guarded the 
eastern road from SumeisSt to Malatya and was 
one of the frontier strongholds (Thughur) of the 
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Muslim lands, and has again achieved fame in 
modem times through the discovery on the neigh- 
bouring Nemiud-Dagh! of monuments of Antio- 
chus 1 of Commagene of the first century B. C. 
We first meet with the name m the Oriental 
historians of the Crusades, in Bar-Hebraeus and 
Michael Syrus it is vrriiten Gahhta^ the ancient and 
the Byzantine name are not known; but the budge 
built in the reign of Septimius Severus about 200 
A. D. over the Bolam-Sii at K»akhta and the remains 
of Byzantine buildings on the fortress show that 
the place was an important frontier station, even in 
antiquity and at the beginning of the middle ages. 
The hypothesis of Ainsworth that K‘akhta rcpie- 
sents the ancient Claudias, the Kalawdhiya 
of the Arabs, is untenable (see the aiticle kalaw- 
dhiya) 

As a result of the battle of Manzikert (MelSz- 
gird) on Aug 19, 1071, these frontiei distiicts 
were definitely lost to the Byzantine empire and 
became a shuttlecock between the Danishmand- 
oghlu of Malatya, the Saldjuks of Rum and the 
Ortokids of Kharput, who disputed the owneiship 
of K'akhta with one another and the Crusadeis, 
w ho ruled in LTfa (Edessa) and Mar^ash At the same 
time Aimenians, who by the second half of the 
eleventh century had migrated into these regions 
in considerable bodies, had made themselves in- 
dependent in various stiong places like Malatya, 
Hisn Mansur, Gerger and K»akhta (Michael Syrus, 
cd. Chabot, 111 158 sqq ^ 198 and 205 sq') and 

kept ground against the neighbouring Muslim 
ruleis To this period belongs an inscription of 
the Citadel of K>akhta of the year 525 (i 130/31) 
in which a certain Malik al-Mansur is mentioned 
as restorer of the defences (O. Hamdy Bey, Le 
Tuinultis lie Nemroud Dagh^ p 2 sqq ). 

After Baldwin, Count of Mar^’asjh, and his suc- 
cessor Reinaud had fallen in quick succession in 
battle with Nur al-Din, the w'arlike Jocelin of 
Edessa seized their lands, which included Gerger 
and K*akhta, when he was captured in May 
1150 by NUi al-Din, K^akhta and the neighbouring 
strongholds like Gerger, Ilisn Mansur, etc , fell 
into the hands of Kara Arslan of Kharput , Krikor, 
the last Armenian ruler of K^akhta, was gianted 
another district by the victor (Michael Syrus, 111 
294 Chalaudon, Lcs Coinninc^ 11 421, 423). 
Thus ended Christian rule in these regions 

On October 251 Il 77 i Sultan KflYdj Arslan con- 
quered Malatya and drove out the last Danish- 
mandoghlu, who fled to Kharput (Michael Syi*us, 
111. 273) but the bordei strongholds like Ilisn 
Mansur, K»akhta and otheis seem not to have 
been as yet occupied by the Saldjflks 

In the year 623 (1226) war broke out between 
^Ala^ al-Din Kaikobad (see kaikobad 1 ) and 
Mas^ud, the Urtukid of Amid and Maidin; after 
Mas^Od and his allies had suffered a severe defeat 
at Kiakhta in Shaw’wal of this year, this strong- 
hold, which had hitherto been under Mas^iid’s 
contiol, passed into the hands of the victor (Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xii. 300; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
TbV/M-) Constantinople, in. I44; Iloutsma, Recueil^ 
etc. Ill 280, iv. 1 18 sqq) and lemaincd in posses- 
sion of the Saldjuks of RUm, also when they had 
already become vassals of the Ilkhans. During 
the rising of Baba RasUl Allah (638 = 1240 — X241), 
Kiakhta and the surrounding country were plun- 
dered by the followers of this madman (Bar He- 
braeus, Mak^banUi ZahtS^ ed. Bedjan, 


p 473, Chionik^ ed. Bruns and Kirsch, li. 51 7 = 
Ta^ritlk Mu^ta^ar al-Duwal^ ed. ^alhant^ BairQt 
1890, p. 439) after having been devastated a few 
ycais eailicr by the Khwgiizmls diiven out of Rum 
(Bar Ilebiaeus, TbViM, etc., p. 437 sqi)^ after- 
wards, under Kaika^Qs II, it was used from time to 
time as a place of banishment (Houtsma, Recuetl^ 
etc. IV 259, 262) and it is also mentioned 
in other connections (Bai-Hebraeus , op, at 
p. 499, 14 = Ti/VxM etc., p. 467 sq,y anno 1257). 
Mimadjdjimbash?, Td'ftkh 111. 271, leports that the 
last ^Ala’ al-Din of Konya granted a fief in 
PighT-Eli near Kiakhta to a son of ^Othman and 
grandson of Ertoghiiil, and Erctna, who had made 
himself independent as governor for the IlkhSns 
in Asia Minor (728—753 = 1328—1352) ruled 
also in the domain of Malatya, on Eretna 
see M. von Berchem and Halil EMhem, Mate' 
riaux pent un Corpus Inscr. A? abtcaj Cairo 
1910, p. 41 sqqi) In the campaigns of the Egyp- 
tian Mamliik Sultans against the Mongols, Kiakhta 
IS lepeateclly mentioned (al-Makrizi, aUSuluk h 
Ma'-rtfat Duwal al-Muluk^ French transl by 
Quatrem^re entitled Hist, des Sultans MaiUL- 
louks,^ i\ l\ ^ p. 61) and in 682 (1283/1284) Kaia 
honkor, the Egyptian govcinoi of Halab, occupied 
the town, which he again foitifled strongly (al- 
Makrizi, op cit , Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Ta^rlkh,^ iv 18) 
and it is theiefore expicssly mentioned in the 
treaty of i Rabf II, 684 with Leon, king of Little 
Armenia, as the tenitory of Sultan Kala^Un (al- 
Makrizi, op at ,11/1 p 168), Kiakhta seems, how'- 
ever, to have been temporarily lost again wnth other 
places; m connection with the Egyptian campaign 
against the Mongols in 715 (13x5 — 16), in the course 
of which the Mamluks conquered and destroyed Ma- 
latya, it IS reported tliat the people of KaFat .al-Rum, 
Behesna, Kiakhta and Gerger used to make raids into 
Muslim territory (Abu ’ 1 -Fida,^ op. at , iv 77) Later 
this area must have been under the rule of the 
Dhu ’l-Kadiroghlu of Mar'^ash, the vassals of the 
Mamluk Sultans, dowm to the first Ottoman con- 
quest. When Bayazid I, in 801 (1398/98, ac- 
cording to E^gyptian sources (sec Wcil, Gesch. dcr 
ChalifcTi.^ V 70 and 74, Neshn m the Zcitschr d. 
Deutsch Morgenl Gcselhch xv 352 800 a. H , 

the old Ottoman Chroniclers in Leunclavius, Ilistor 
Mumlm ^ col. 337 , sqq 338,17 -i tlo- ed 
Giese, p. 34 sq ^ and 'Aghfk Pasha Zade, Tdtikh.^ 
p 74 798 a II ) opened hostilities against Egypt, 
he first of all occupied the region of Malatya and 
drove out the Tuikomans, 1 c the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadi- 
roghlu, who had hitherto ruled there, on his 
campaign against Syria in the eaily months of 
the year 803 (1400/1401), Timur conquered Ma- 
latya and the w'hole district as far as K‘akhta, 
drove out Bayazid’s garrisons and installed the 
“Turkoman” Kara ‘^Othman (Sharaf al-Din ‘^Ali 
Yczdi, Ziifarnama.^ Calcutta, 11. 27 x sqq 278, 
Well, op at , V 82) After Timur’s withdrawal, 
the Mamluk Sultans again entered this territory 
which they held till the destiuction of their powci 
by Selim I. It is specially mentioned that Kiakhta 
was captured by them in 820 (1417/1418, al- 
Makrizi, op, at,.^ 11/1. 61 note; Weil, p. 139), 
lastly we lead in Ibn lyas, Bad^f al-Zuhur.^ 
Cairo X311, 11. X41, that Uzun Hasan seized this 
stronghold m 877 (1472/1473). In the report or 
his victory {fathname) from Halab (end of Radjab 
922) Selim I expressly mentions the capture of 
Gerger and Kiakhta. Under Ottoman rule it 
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had no longer the importance as a frontier foi- 
tress that it had in the middle ages, when it is 
specially mentioned as such by Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ ( 7 b^- 
•wim^ ed. Reinaud, p. 262 sq^ and al-Dimashhl 
(ed. Mehren, p. 206). Djalalzade (middle of the 
xvith centuryj had given it a section to itself in his 
desciiption of the Ottoman empire for the district 
of Gerger and K'akhta (von Hammer, Des Osm, 
Retches Staaisverf ^ 11. 449), m Ewhya also (Siyahet^ 
nama^ iv. 22) it is occasionally mentioned, but 
the great geogiaphical woiks of the xvii^h century, 
the Matiaztr al-Awahm of Muhammad ‘^Ash?k 
(f. i 76>* of the Vienna MS.) and the Dj thanrtumU 
of K‘atib Celebi (Constantinople 1145, p 600 sq ) 
only know K»akhta from Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, whose sta- 
tements they lianslate word foi word, among the 
Anatolian Kaza’s K»akhta w'as placed in the out- 
posts of the seventh stage (v. Ilamniei, Gesch, d. 
Osm Reiches^ ix. 8, 470) In the course of 

the last three centuries, these 1 emote and inacces- 
sible districts have been settled by Kurds, K'atib 
Celebi, op cit , describes them as a useless, re- 
bellious horde of highway robbers, they obeyed 
only their own chiefs (^/)ey bcyleri) and dining the 
last cenluiy it required repeated military expedi- 
tions to restoie the authority of the Porte in the 
region inhabited by them. In these fightings the 
fortress of K>akhta also played a pait, as a Kur- 
dish Bey with his followeis had entrenched him- 
self in it, it was stormed in 1838 by Turkish 
tioops and fiom this incident became known in 
Euiope through reports of Ainsworth and v Moltke 
(cf C. Ritlei, lit dkunde^ x 870, S74, 883 sq') 
An archaeological excavation of the fortiess has 
yet to be made, theie is a brief desciiption in 
Ilamdi Bey’s work on the Tuikish expedition of 
1883, he paid special attention to the Muslim in- 
sciipt'ons (still unpublished), his statements aie 
supplemented m details by the Salndma of 
lOiarput The great iron gate, which is mentioned 
as early as the Saldjiik conquest in 1226, was 
brought along with the gate of the fortress of 
Gerger in 1882 to Diyar Baki 

Biblio^rap hy (so fai as not quoted above) 
W. F Ainswoith, Travels and Researches in 
Asia Minor ^ Mesopotarrna etc London 1842), 

1. 256 sq»\ O. HiUndy Bey and Osgan Efefidi, 
Le Turnitliis de Ncvirond-Dagh (Constantinople 
1883, with photographs), Humann and Puch- 
stein, Rcisen in Klctnasien nnd Nor dsyrten 
(Beilin 1890, with pictuies), Vincent W Yorke, 
in the Geographical Journal^ viii (1896), SZil- 
name of the Wilayct of Ma^murat al-'Aziz for 1305 
A II , Cuinct, La Turquie d'Aste^ 11 379 ^qq*^ 
F. Chalandon, Les Comnene^ 11. (Pans 1912), pas- 
sim; J. Lament, Byzance cl les Turcs Seldjoucides 
dans RAste Occidentalc jusqtden 1081 (Paiis- 
Nancy 1913), passim (J H. Mordfmann) 

2. A town in Transbaikalia, 30° 19' N. 
Tat , 106° 40' E. Long., 2550 feet above sea 
level K'akhta is separated from Maimaiin (I)ai 
Ocigo) by a neutial zone of about 50 yards broad 
and connected with Troiskosawsk by the only 
high load in the distiict, about 3J vcists long. 
I.ymg on the K^akhta biook (Mong Kaktugoie- 
khon) and sunounded by mountains (Burgultei = 
Eagle mountain) K^al^hta arose out of a Russian 
frontier post south of the K^akhta biook on the 
Roro, a stream that forms the frontier, through 
the fact that here on Aug. 10, 1727 the tieaty 
of K>akhta was signed. The Chinese opened this 


point for trade between Russia and China and 
founded here MaimaCm (trade-frontier) and the 
Russians the frontier post of K^akhta. Henceforth 
K^akhta has been the corridor for the exploration 
and penetration of Mongolia and China, for science, 
politics, trade (tea-trade) and commerce Fortified 
with palisades, it has formed down to the present 
day a little republic of merchants with its own 
taxes (tax on tea), customs, its own administration, 
council of elders, fiie-brigade and church. In ad- 
dition to houses of stone there are still also 
wooden buildings in K>akhta and great business- 
houses with large yards for caravans, but no shops , 
besides the Russian wholesale business there is 
the detail trade among the Mongols and Chinese. 
Since 1727 the famous December fair has been 
held annually in Kiakhta K>akhta is the mam 
depot and clearing house for the so-called caravan 
tea. At one time rhubarb was smuggled into 
Russia. Now gold is smuggled into China As a result 
of the treaty of Pekyot 1898 and the opening of 
the great Siberian railway the impoit of tea, silk 
and cotton goods has consideiably decreased, the 
export of cloths, furs and leather is rather busiei. 
There is a steppe post and telegraph to Pekin via Urga 
Btbltograp hy Meng-Kit- Yu~Mu~Ki (traiisl 
by P S. Popow, St Petersburg 1895), p. 68, 
336^ 353 — 355 > 359 ? Pallas, AV/r^ ^ verschtedene 
Provmzcn d Russ, Retches (hi. Peteisburg 1772 
and 1773), 111. 109— 1 12, Ritter, Asten (Berlin 
1832), Part 11, Book 11. p. 102 — ill (here the 
older travel literature is given in detail, e g 
Vsbiand Ides, Ad Brand, Lor Lange, Klap- 
loth, limkowski, Pallas, Gmelin, Messerschmidt, 
Renovanz, bicvcis, Hess, Erman), p. 120, Ja- 
kynlh, Zaptskt o Mongolti (bt Petersburg 1828), 
p 123 — 125 , Timkowbki, (Leipzig 

1825), 1 19 — 20, 111 143, Expedition Ftnnotse 
iScqo Inscription de VOrkhon (Helsingfors 
1892), p 111 , \V. Obrutschew, (Leip- 

zig 1896), p 12 — 17, Wenyukow, Die mss,- 
asiat Grtnzlande (Leipzig 1874), p 180 , 

200 sq ^ 210, Wilda, Von Hongkong nach 

Mo^kau (Altcnburg 1902), p. 286 — 296), Consten, 
Wcidcplatzc d Mongolcn (Beilin 1919 — 1920), 
Perry, With the Russians tn Mongolia (London 
1913), see Index, p. 335, Prschewalski, Mon- 
golia i sir ana Tangutow (St Petersburg 1875), 
i I — 5, do, Rcisen in dcr Mongolei (Jena 
iSqy), p I — 6, and xxx , do , ( 9 / Kuuhty na 
istok^ ih'ki (bt. Peteisburg 1888), p 70 ~ 73 ? 
Bogolepowq Olerkt Russko-Mongolskoi Torgoivlt 
(Tomsk 1910), p Moskow^kiiya Torgowaya 

ckspedutya w Mongohyu (Moscow 1 91 2), H P. 
Lw'ednikow, Russktye re/ (St. Peteisbiiig 
1912), p. l8, 42, 43, 45—50. J- Maiski, Soto- 
remennaya Mongohya (Iikutsk 1923), p 199 — 
206; A. Pcdladiya, Dorczhmya Zamyctki na putt 
po Mongolti iSqy i iSyg (St. Peteisburg 1892), 
p 8. (H Consign) 

KAKOYIDS, a dynasty, which leigned from 
398 (1007) to 443 (1051) over the provinces of 
Isfahan and Hamadhan It descends fiom Dush- 
manziyar Rustam b. al-Mar/uban, a native of Dai- 
1am, who held the fief of bhahiiyai and received 
the title of ispahbadh, fiom the Buyid M.ndjd al- 
Dawla (cf. Ibn Isfandiyar, Hist, of 7 abanstan,^ 
transl. Browne, p 228, 230, 231, 239; Mur al- 
Dln, Ta^rihJk-t Tabaristan^ ed Dorn, p. 195, 209; 
Mirkhond, Rawdat al-^fd\ iv. 26). 

Kakoye in the dialect of Dailam is the hypo- 
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coristic diminutive of Kaku ^maternal uncle” (cf. 
J. de Morgan, Mission scientijique en Perse^ v. 
216, N®. 363; Rida Kali Khan, Farhang-i Ndi^iri^ 
s. V ) The surname Ibn KakSye had been given 
to the founder of the dynasty, because he was 
the son of the maternal uncle of Madjd al-Dawla by 
the mother of the latter, sister of Dushmanziyar 
(Ibn al-Athlr, ix 338, better explanation than 
p. 146), his patron 

In place of Dushmanziyar, the coins have the 
name Dusbmanzar (cf F. Justi, Iranisches Namen- 
buch^ p. 88; genealogical table, p. 445). The 
dynasty consisted of five members. 

1 ^Ala^ al-Dawla AbU Dja'far Muhammad 
B. DushmanzIYXr, surnamed Ibn Kakoye^ who was 
the first to declare himself independent, soon after 
398 (1007); I'e was cousin of the wife of the 
Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla [q. v.], mother of Madjd 
al-Dawla, who had him appointed governor of 
Isfahan, he seized Hamadban (414 = 1023), Rai 
(419= 1028) and Isfahan (421 = 1030); continual 
wars with the Kurds, with the ispahbadh of Ta- 
baristSn and with the Ghuzz prevented him from 
peacefully enjoying the possession of these places. 
In 420 (1029) he declared himself a vassal of 
Sultan MahmUd of Ghazna, in 424 (1033) he was 
confirmed in the government of Isfahan by Sultan 
Mas^ud, who had succeeded his father, in 425 
(1034) he rebelled, was twice defeated, lost Isfa- 
han, tried to retake it two years later and ulti- 
mately succeeded aftei some time The philoso- 
pher and physician Ibn blna [q. v.] filled the 
ministerial office at his court, aftei having been dis- 
missed from the service of the Buyid Tadj al-Dawla 
(Ibn Khallikan, ed Wustenfeld, N® 189, transl de 
Slane, 1. 442); he was still minister at his death m 
428 (1037) ‘Ala’ al-Dawla died in 433 (1041), after 
having built a wall round his capital in 429 

(1037)- 

2 ZahIr al-Din AbD MansDr Faramak?, his 
eldest son, succeeded him at Isfahan, he fought 
against his brother Abu Harb, who had appealed 
for assistance to the Ghuzz SaldjQks, settled in 
Rai, the latter was defeated. Having sought refuge 
with the Buyid AbQ Kalidjar b Sultan al-Dawla 
[q. v.] he induced the latter to undertake the 
siege of Isfahan, the quarrel w’as terminated by 
a peace between the two brothcis, which lasted 
till 435 (1044). Zahir then seized the two for- 
tresses of Kirman belonging to Abu Kalidjar, 
who in order to get them back, took Abarkuh 
and defeated the Isfahan army Besieged m his 
capital by Toghrul Beg in 438 (1047) he was 
left in possession of his fief in consideration of 
paying homage till 443 (1051) when the Saldjuk 
finally obtained Isfahan after a long siege, he 
made it his capital and had the walls destroyed, 
saying that only a weak piince has need of w'alls 
to protect him. Abfi Mansur received as fiefs the | 
two cantons of Yazd and Abarkuh He accom- 
panied Toghrul-Beg when the latter went to 
Baghdad to marry the daughter of the Caliph 
al-K 5 ^im in 455 (1063), 

3. AnU KAlIjojar GerssAsp, brother of the 
preceding, was reigning at Hamadhan when this 
town was besieged by the Qhuzz in 420 (1029) 
He made peace with their chief Gok-Taah and 
married his daughter; but the Ghuzz began their 
attacks again after the capture of Rai and forced 
him to take refuge in the fortress of Kmkawar. 
These Turks entered Hamadhgn in 430 (1038), 


having succeeded in drawing Abfi Kalldjai after 
them, they attacked him but he escaped. It was 
immediately after this that his father 'Ala^ al-Dawla 
surprised and defeated them On the latter’s death 
Gershasp made Nihawand his residence. FarEmarz 
having recaptured HamadhSn gave it as fief to 
his brother on condition that he had the hhutba 
pronounced in his name. In 434 (1042) Toghrul- 
Beg seized this town and demanded that Gershasp 
should hand over Kmkawar, which its defenders 
' lefused to do In 436 (1044) Gershasp regained 
I Hamadhan and declared himself a vassal of the 
BQyid Abu Kalidjar, next year Toghrul sent his 
brother Ynnnal to leoccupy this town, from which 
the prince had fled and taken refuge among the 
Djawzakan Kurds. YannSl m 439 (1047) took 
Kmkawar, which was commanded by a lieutenant 
of Gershasp’s, 'Okbar b. F 5 ns, who, to obtain the 
best conditions of surrender, pretended that he still 
had considerable supplies. After the loss of his 
possessions, Gershasp took refuge wuth the Buyid 
Abu Kalidjar In 44 x (1049) he was m Isfahan 
and received favourably the overtures of Mawdud 
the Ghaznawid who was seeking help against the 
Saldjuks, but he lost many soldiers in the desert 
and fell ill, which forced him to return. He died 
at al-Ahwaz in 443 (1051). 

4 ‘^AlT, son of FARAMAR7 , mariied Arslan 
Khatun, daughter of the Saldjuk Da^ud, aunt of 
Sultan Malik-Shah, in 469 (1076) Having sought 
refuge in KirmSn he was given the fief of Yazd 
(AVr. de Textes reL a rhtsi, des Seldjouctdes^ i. 
26) He was killed in 488 (1095) fighting by the 
side of Tutush (Ibn al-Athir, x. 312). 

5 '•Aia^ al-Dawia AbU KAlI^JAr Gershasp, 
son of ^All, as prince of Yazd, he was in the 
service of the Saldjuks, he had married the sister 
of Sultan Muhammad and of Sandjar, dispossessed 
of his fief, which was given to the cupbearer 
Karadja by Sultan Mahmud, he put himself under 
Sandjar’s protection and was present at the battle 
in which the latter defeated his nephew (513 = 
II 19) He had escaped fiom the fortiess of Far- 
razin, in which Mahmfid had had him inteined 
(AVr. de textes 7 ‘el.h P hist, des Seldjouctdes^w 133). 

Bibliography' Ibn al-Athir, ed, Tornbeig, 
ix , X s. V. Diishmanziyai , Faramarz^ Genjhaspy 
'All b. Abl Mansar,AVr. de textes ret. a Phist. 
des Seldjoncides y ed Houtsma, 11 19, 25, 52, 

^^337 ^5^7 Munedjdjim-basby, /M, ed. 1285, 
11. 503 — 4, Edw. G Browne, Rare Ms, history oj 
Isfahan in the fourn Roy. As. Soc.y 1901, p 433, 
D. Tornberg, Revue de la numismatiqne beige y 
3*'d ser, 11. (Brussels 1858), H. Sauvaire, ibtd.y 
3‘'d scr , vi. (1862), J. G. Stickel, m the Zeitschr 
d Dcutsch Morg. Gesellsch , xviii 297 sqq , 
xlix. 71, P. Horn, in the Giundriss der tran. 
Philologiey 11. 565. (Cl. Huart) 

KAL'A (pL. Kila', KulU'^) in Arabic the name 
for a fortress or stronghold built on a hill 
or small elevation. In Turkish it also means the 
interior of a city in contrast to the outer suburbs 
(cf. Zenker, Turk.-arab,-pers, Handworterbuchy 
p. 707a). The word which looks good Arabic and 
IS fairly generally regarded as a genuine Arabic 
word may be a loanword from Iranian Frdnkel 
first raised doubts as to its genuineness in Die 
Aram Fremdwdrter tm Arabtschen (I.eiden 1886), 
p, 237, because it cannot be derived from any 
Arabic root. Quite recently A. Siddiqi, Studien 
uber die pers. Fremdworter tm klass, Arabise h 
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(Gottingen 1919), p. 70 sq, has championed the 
Persian origin of the word. The original is con- 
sidered to be the Persian khlat (a fort or village 
on a hill), (sec Vullers, Lex, Pet s -Lat 11 859) 
This halat,^ strictly an appellative, appears at va- 
rious places on Iranian soil, especially m Afgha- 
nistan and Fais, as a local place-name also (Kckt, 
Kilat), cf. G. LeStiange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Cahphate (Cfambiidge 1905), p, 269 , 332, 395. 

The form kalat is of recent oiigin and has arisen 
through the addition of an inorganic / to the 
older hala\ cf. Andreas in the Mttt, d, Vorder- 
astat, Gesellsch, (Berlin), 11. (1897), 85 sq, and Pauly- 
Wissowa, Reakncyclop, der klass, A/tertumswtss ^ 
i 1176. LCala (also kula) has survived for example 
in place names m Mazandaian, for references see 
Melguiiof, Das sudl, Ufer des Kasptschen Meercs 
(Leipzig 1868), p. 303 sq. The old Iranian form 
of the word must, however, have been *^kalak , this 
IS shown by the Armenian khafahh (town), which 
is certainly of Iianian origin, not perhaps an Ara- 
maic loan word (fiom Aram, kat which P. 
de Lagarde, Armen Studten (Gottingen 1877), 
NO 2357 and Hubschmann in the Zettschr, d, 
Dtsch, Morgan/. Gesellsch,,^ xlvn 252 wished to 
make it ^Kalah would regularly become KalZi 
(Andieas, op, at). It is still uncertain why the 
Arabs added an ^atn at the end of the woid 
The woid certainly was borrowed very early; the 
prototype yielded was perhaps not ka/a,^ but still the 
oldest foim "kalak,, the final k of which first of 
all becoming k might be weakened in pioniin- 
ciation to ^atn. [It is also possible that the Arabs 
took Persian / as a so-called emphatic Az/;/, cf. aU 
^a^kat from iasA-kar, Ed]. In the Aiabic linguistic 
area there aie a fairly large number of place names, 
which have kafa as their first member ; cf. al-kal^a, 
kal'ai , Yakut, Mvsktank (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 357 ; 
al-Baladhun, Futuh aLBulddn (ed dc Goeje), p 
533 (Index), Ibn al-Athli, rt/-A"fl«/z/(ed. Tornberg), 
xiii 786 — 9 (Kegistei), Vullers, op at 11. 735 

(M. Strlck) 

al-KAL'A. See Alcala, Kal'^at BanI ^Ab- 
bas etc 

KALAH (also KalAh, Kai A, Kii a and Killaii), 
according to the mediaeval Arab geographers the 
name of an island or peninsula, which played 
an impoitant part as an intermediary in the trade 
and navigation between Arabia, India and China 
It was particulaily noted for its tin -mines, 
it is at the same time described as a centre of 
trade in camphor, bamboo, aloes, ivory, etc. Its 
capital was likewise called Kalah; cf e g. al- 
Dimashki, p. 152, II, 170, i; al-Nuwaiii (in A. v. 
d. Lith, op, at,,^ (see below, Btbl\ p. 281; the sea 
washing this region, described as difficult to na- 
vigate, was called the “sea of Kalah” after it; 
see al-Mas'Qdl, 1. 370, 10, 340, ij al-Dimashki ; p. 
152, ..,169, ao. The identification of the situation 
of this territoiy is of importance for the history 
of Indo- Arabian trade. Accoiding to the statements 
given by the meichant SulaimSn (his journal was 
edited in 237=851) and Ysl^ut, a location in 
Further India is alone possible. The islands and 
peninsulas of P'uither India have been especially 
famous foi centuries as producers of tin , cf. thereon 

Ritter, Erdkundc,^ v. 23, 24, 28, 30, 77 — 80, 
438 — 439. As It IS expiessly stated of Kalah (e.g. 
by Abu Zaid al*Slr5ft; see below, Btbl) that 
it — at least for a time — * was under the rule 
of the king of Zftbcdj (= Java; see A. van der 


Lith, op, at p. 231 sq, and JAVA, ii. 574 j^^.), 
m identifying it, we must look in the first place 
to the south-western part of Further India, in the 
region of the Strait of Malacca. We may leave 
Sumatra out of this limited choice, especially as 
it only produces tin in small quantities and of 
inferior quality. The island of Bangka on the S. 
E. coast of Sumatra, now famous as a rich tin- 
liroducer, is to be left out of the reckoning, as the 
mines there have only been known since 1710 
and were not worked before (cf. A. v. d. Lith, 
p. 263). This only leaves us the peninsula 
of Malacca and we would have to follow 
Walckenaer (in Nouvelles Annates des Voyages 
Pans 1852, p. 19) and identify the modern 
town of Quedah (Queda, Kedah, Keddah) on 
the west coast of the peninsula in 6® N Lat 
with the Kalah of the Arab authors The pro- 
vince of Quedah (on it cf. Ritter, Eydkunde,^ v. 
20 sq\ watered by tlm river Kalang, which would 
appear to coincide more or less with the aiea of 
the “peninsula” of Kalah, is still distinguished in 
Malacca for its busy tin tiade Ihe actual name 
of the chief town is Kadah (to-day pronounced 
Keddli) Quedah is to be explained as simply a 
corruption through the Portuguese In the Turkish 
Muhit of Sidi ‘^Ali (see 1. 287), written about 
1554 l^he foim K5da is found, see Bittner and 
Tomaschek, Die topogr. Kapttel des tndischen See- 
spiegels Moht( (Vienna 1897), p 86 and see also 
there the maps reconstructed by Tomaschek fiom 
the statements of the Mnhi^ and from Portuguese 
sources (plates xxiii. and xxiv ) Queddah is at the 
present day an unimportant place but in earlier 
centuries it was a flouushing, much visited and 
populous harbour, see thereon Ritter, op, ett ^ p 
25 and A. v d. Lith, p. 261. 

The identification put forwaid by Walckenaer 
IS also accepted by A v. d Lith, p 259, 308, 
de Goeje (m De Gtds,^ Amsterdam 1889, 111 297), 
Tomaschek, op cit,,^ and G. Le Strange in his 
translation of Ilamd Allah Mustawfi^s Nuzhat at- 
Kulub,^ p. 194. Quatremcre, op at,,^ p. 734 and 
Yule-Bumell, op ctt.,^ p. 145 consider it probable 
The latter both think that Kalah might be iden- 
tical with the of Ptolemy. But the situation 

requiied foi the latter town (cf the article Kolt 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl, d, klass, Alt er turns- 
wm , xi 1075) seems to refute this 

The equation Kadah (Quedah) = Kalah seemed 
to be made quite certain by the fact emphasised by 
Kern m A. v. d. Lith, p. 308, that Malay d is pro- 
nounced veiy like /; Malay would therefore 

have sounded to an Arab ear as Kalah, But on the 
other hand it should be rcmembeied that recently G. 
Fenand (see Btbl ) contests the plausibility of a pho- 
netic change from Kadah to Kalah, According to his 
investigations, Kalah would not be Kadah at all, but 
is lather to be equated to KSruh, Kra (on maps) in 
the northeast part of Malacca (near 10° N. Lat.). 

After what has been said above we are only 
left w’ith the choice between KSdah or KSrah (Kra) 
on Malacca for the identification of the Kalah of 
the Arabs. The other attempts to locale the po- 
sition of Kalah — on Ceylon (harbour of Ohali, 
Galle, Pointe de Galle, so Kcinaud and Dulauner), 
Malabai (so Renaudot ; see Ouselcy, op, cit,\ Co- 
romandel (so Gildemeistei) — should now be 
definitely rejected as wrong. 

Besides Kalah we find occasionally in the Arab 
geographers also K a 1 ft h-b a r, c. g. m the voyage 
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of the meichant Sulaiman (Reinaud, Relation^ etc. 
ii. 18, 13) and in al-Mas'Udi, 1 3, 3) Remand 

wished to separate tins from Kalah entirely and 
connect the name with Coromandel, or rather its 
older Sanskrit form (which Gildeineister had al- 
leady compared with Kalah). But that so far 
west a location for Kalah-bar is excluded is shown 
by Sulaiman’s reference, according to which Kalah- 
bar (like Kalah, see above) was a dependency of 
the king of Zabedj (Java), Kalah and Kalah-bar 
are piobably identical as Quatremere, op, ett 
P* 733 and A v d Lilli, p. 258, 253 have 
said. What -bar means in Kalah-bar is quite un- 
certain, the explanations of Sulaiman (as = waw- 
laka = kingdom) and of al-Mas^udi (= sea) aiouse 
little confidence. 

Most probably it is from the district of Kalah 
in Malacca discussed above — whether it is KSdah 
or K^rah (Kra) — that tin gets the name kalH = 
“the Kalahte” in Arabic, lake the Persian kala 
see the art kal^a) the Arabs usually re- 
produced Kalah by KaPa, hence the nomen rela- 
tivum kalH {kalc^t) The somewhat fanciful ob- 
seivation of the traveller MisSr b. Miihalhil (in 
Yakut, 11. 162,6, al-KazwInr, 11. 69.23, bchlozcr, 
op at p. 18 sq. that tin is called kal'i from the 
fort (kal''a) of Kalah, on which alone mines of 
this metal existed may be described simply as an 
attempt to explain the form kalH (with k) Be- 
sides KSdah and KSrah, Kfelang, Klang, a distuct 
m Selangor in Malacca might possibly come into 
consideration; cf theieon the article kai^I as well 
as for the relationship of kalH to the Malay 
haling = tin 

This same al-KaPa, which was said to be the 
site of a very fine tin-mine, is usually regarded 
by the Arab geographers and lexicographers as 
the place ot manufacture of a celebrated kind of 
Indian sword, called hal^i (^kala^i) to distinguish 
It. (Further information in article kai/I). 

Bibliography. Voyage of the merchant 
SulaimSn in Reinaud, Relation <les Voyages fa its 
par les Arabes et les Persons dans V hide . . . 
dans le IX^ Steele (Pans 1845), 11. Text, p 18,12 
, 22, 1 ; cf Voyage du marchand arabe Su- 
layman en Inde et Chxnc.^ transl. G. h errand 
(Pans 1922), p 12, 18, 19, 41, 42,43, 95 , 
Abu Zaid al-Sirafi in Pveinaud, op. at , 11 Text, 
p 90, 1 sq , the voyages of Sindbad the sailor, 
ed. LangRs in Savary’s Gramm de la langtie 
Aiabe.^ Pans 1813, p 499 (sepaiate edition. 
Pans 1814, p 63), Mis'ar b. Miihalhil (see K 
v. Schlozer, Abu Dolef Misaiis b Mohalhal de 
iitnere Asiatico comment. 1845, p. 18 Jr/ ), 
Buzurg b. ^ahriySr, Kitab ^AdjiPib aUIitnd 
(Livre des Merveilles de V Jnde.^ cd A v d Litli 
and L. M. Devic, Leiden 1883 — 86), p. 222 (Re- 
gister); al-Mas'^adi, Murud; ahDhahab (cd. 
Pans), 1. 308,9, 330,10, 340, 1*5 al-ldrisi, A^/zs- 
hat al-Mushtdk {Geographic.^ tiansl. by Jaubeil) 
i. Paris 1836, p. 77, 79 j^. , Yakut, MtP^d^am 
(ed. Wustenfeld), li. 454,10, in. 452,23, iv. 
103, 19, 162, 6, 297, 23, al-Dimaghkl, n/- 

Dahr {Cosmographte^ ed. Mehren), p. 152, n, 
155, 18 J^, I/O, x; al-Kazwinl, Atkdr al-Btlad 
(ed. Wustenfeld), ii 38, 25 = Gildcmeister, Script. 
Ardb. de rebus Indicts loci etc (Bonn 1838), 
P- 57 arable text); Abu ’1-Fida^, Takwlm 
al-Buldan (cd. Reinaud and de Slane), p. 375, 
al-B5kiiwI, Talkkis al-XtRar^ Iransl. by de Guig- 
ncs, Notices et Extiaits des Manuscr..^ ii. 405; 


Ibn al-Wardi, Kharidat allAiiyTltb{Q,v<\XQi 1324), 
p 86, 19 ; Ibn Iy5s, NasKk al-Azhar in Arnold, 
Clues tom Arab. (Halle 1853), p 72, 10, Vullers, 
Lex. Pers-Lat.^ 11 873- (Kalah), 874 r (Kilah), 
Ilamd Allah MustawB, Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed, 
G le Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser , xxiii /ii ) 
p 203, 6, 231, 21 , Relations de Voyages et Textes 
geofrraphiqnes arabes.^ persons ct tiircs relatifs a 
V Lxtreme'Oricnt du VHP an XVIIP stecles.^ 
tiansl. G. Ferrand (Pans 1913/4), Index under 
Kalah In the Gai sMsp-Nama^ finished in 1066 
and asciibed to AsadI, Kalah is mentioned in 
the desciiption of an expedition by sea ‘see the 
passage in Ouseley, Travels in various Coun- 
tries of the East., 1. (London 1819), p 52, note; 
al-Djawaliki, al-Mu\irrab (ed. Sachau), p. 125, 6 
and theieon Sachau’s note, p 56 jy , Reinaud, 
Relation des Voyages (see above), 1 p Ixi sq. 
and in Geog) d'' Aboulfeda (transl. of Abu 
’1-Fid.Vs Takwtm\ 1 p. CDXIV, CDXVIII sq,\ 
Quatremere m Joiunal des Savants 1846), 

p. 729 — 731, Dulaurier in Journ. Asiat 4^^' 
senes, vin 209, Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
yobson., A Glossal y of Colloquial Anglo-Indian 
Words'^ (London 1903), p 145 J/ A thoiough 
examination of the Kalah problem is given by 
A V. d Lith in the notes to his edition of the 
Kitdb ‘^Ad/ilio al-Htnd.^ p. 256 — 64 (258 extracts 
from Ibn Sa'id and al-Nuwairi), 279 (passage 
from the Mukhtasjir aNAdjilPib., 308, G Fer- 
land m the Joui n Asiat ii^h senes, xii 
(1918), p 89, 109, xiii. (1919), P‘ 312,438 
note 2, 439 sq and xiv. (1919), p. 214—233, 
also vol. I923,^p 31. (M. Streck) 

KAL'A-I SEFiD. See kal'e-i-sfHd. 

KAL'^-I SULTANlYE, See kal'e-i-sultanIye. 
KALAM (“speech”) is defined by the gram- 
marians as such utterance (lafz) w'lth the voice 
as is compound (niurnkkahf.^ not single words, 
and which conveys a meaning by convention, not 
nature { 7 vad\ not taP.^ as in exclamations, CitriQ 
not cpva-jQ) So the Xhniru/nlya^ the Afufarsat 
(§ I) says it must be a complete sentence, how- 
ever simple, and Ibn 'Aqil (Sharh al-Alflya) 
distinguishes m detail between it and kahm (a 
compound of three 01 more words, not necessarily 
giving a complete sense) and kahma (a single 
word with a meaning by convention) and kaivl 
which covers them all. The Diet, of the Techn 
Tams (pp 1268 — 1270) gives a thoroughly 

scholastic discussion of kaldm and its parts, pho- 
netically, grammatically, lexicographically, ihcto- 
iically. See, also, De Sacy m Anthol. Gramm , 
Arabic text, pp. 73 and 93 and notes. In lexi- 
cogiaphy kaldm is a generic noun for speech, 
little or much (al-Djawharl in ^ahdh and Lisdn., 
XV. 428), applying to every kind of talk, It-kulli 
md yutakallamu bihi (Ibn ^Aqil), or an expres- 
sion for succcssne sounds (aswdt) giving an in- 
telligible meaning (al-FayyumI, al-Mishdh) This 
IS the actual usage of the root m the language. 
Thus bi-kaldml.^ said by Allah to Mnsa (Kur. vii. 
141) IS paraphrased by al-Baidawi (ed. Fleischei, 1. 
343 infra) bi-taklimi lydka., “by my speaking to 
thee”, and on Kur. xlviii 15, al-Baidawf says 
that kaldm is an tsm for iaklhn (11. 268, lo). la 
the remaining two occurrences, kaldm Allah., Kur. 
II. 70, IS ambiguous and may mean either Allah’s 
actual speaking to Mfisa or the Law, while in 
Kur ix, 6, it seems to mean clearly the content 
of Islam. The 2“d stem of the verb is used fre- 
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[uently m the Kur^Sn in the sense “to speak to” 
ome one with the acciis. of the peison addiessed 
al-Ash'arl al-Ibana^ ed. Haidarabad, p 27 , says 
hat takllm means al-mushafaha btl-kalavi) and 
he 5th stem occuis four times (xi. 107, xxiv. 15, 
XX. 34, Ixxviii. 38) in the neuter sense “to 
peak, talk, discuss” with a bt of the subject dis- 
ussed; in xxiv. 15 appears a shade of contemp- 
uous reference, mere “talking with the mouth” 
cf. Dozy, Supply 11. 486^:). In the later develop- 
ment kalZim came to mean the statement of an 
ntellcctual position or an argument upholding 
uch a statement, and a mutakalhm was a person 
making use of such kalam\^ so passim in the 
uhrist. By al-Mas'udI Pans ed., viii 

6i) iakaliam is used of the “patter” of a public 
tory-teller and mimic by the roadside 
II. The first technical use of kalam seems to 
ave been in the phrase kalam Allah^ meaning 
ither the Kur^Sn or Allah’s quality (sifa) called 
ipeech. For these applications the way was pre- 
>ared in the Kurban passages already quoted. But 
he order in which they came and the influences 
^hich pioduced them are still, like all the begin- 
ings of Muslim theology, exceedingly obscure, 
nd v\e are not yet in a position, m spite of 
lorten’s collection of niatciials in D/e phtlosophi- 
chen Sy St erne der spektilaitven Theologcn tin 
slam ( 13 onn 1912) even to sketch their deve- 
mpment It seems cleai that the Muslim thinkers 
i^cie affected (1) broadly by the conceptions, 
lassifications and dialectic of Greek philosophy, 
ii) much more minutely by personal intercourse 
nd discussion with the theologians of the Oriental 
'hristian Church and (iii), peihaps, by some ideas 
f the Indian philosophical schools The last in- 
iuence has been suggested tentatively by Horten, 
specially at several points in his Systeme, but 
e has not suppoitcd it by any detailed refeicn- 
es or tianslations flora Indian literature, it re- 
lains, thciefore, a baie, although \eiy possible 
uggestion, cf furthei on it Massignon’s review 
ti Dcr Islam^ iii 408. The idea of icpresenting 
he problem of the personality of Allah as a com- 
1 nation of a dJidt or essence with sifTit^ or “qua- 
ities”, seems partly due to the methods of Greek 
hcories of personality , partly to the Kur’Snic 
hetoric which, following the fashion of the old 
loetry, describes Allrdi by means of epithets, and 
•artly to Christian explanations of the relation 
f the persons in the Trinity. The pioblcm, 
owever, remained of the relation between these 
iialities and the essence, and was eventually 
iven up by orthodox Islam which took refuge 
a the statement, “they are not He (1 e Allah 
imself), nor are they othei than He”, this 
►'as an admission that the relationship was a 
heological mysteiy, ungiaspable by human thought 
liese qualities, fuithei, were uncreated and cter- 
al; the personality of Allah was unthinkable 
without them. But rationalistic IslSm , later the 
lu'tazilites could not admit such a mystery and 
inded to reject the qualities as having necessary 
elalionship to the essence In these discussions the 
uality “Speech” was evidently prominent, and 
n It the influence of the Christian theologians 
ms peculiarly felt. It is never lepiesented by an 
pithet in the Kurban, i. e. Allah is never a 
pcaker, mutakalhm 01 kalfrn^ although the later 
lieologians used mutakalhm frequently of him, 
nd theie is only one ceitain use of kalam for 


the actual Speech of Allah (Kur. vii. 141), but 
Allah is repiesented again and again Iiy means 
of verbs as “speaking”, and al-Ash^ari {ahlbUna^ 
p. 23 sqq ) quotes over ten passages, using dif- 
ferent expressions, as bases for the doctrine that 
both the Speech of Allah, as a quality inherent 
in Him, and the Kur’dn as a manifestation of that 
quality are uncreated. Ihese passages, it may be 
said, give distinctly the impression that the doc- 
trine was historically reached through other means, 
or arose by other causes, and that these proof- 
texts weie then sought as a Kur^amc basis. The 
rationalistic theologians, on the other hand, denied 
the possibility of a material, yet uncreated, mani- 
festation of the eternal quality of Speech Thus 
when Allah spoke to Musa (Kur. iv. 162, vii. 
139 ^qq , XX 8 sqq.^ xxviii. 30) from the tree 
Clhadjara) they held that the sound of the words 
was created in the tree as a mahall^ and was 
therefore a state (hdl) ^ it (cf Goldzihcr on 
hakhr al-Din al-Razi in Der Islam^ 111 2.%^ W) 
This the later Ash'arites met by explaining that 
MUsS did not hear this Speech as an ordinary act of 
hearing, but spii dually and as coming fiom every 
direction and perceived by every one of his or- 
gans. It was thus received in his sensorium by 
the hiss ahinushtarak^ the Aristotelian “common 
sense” (al-BaidawI on Kur. vn. 139, xx 12, ed 
Fleischer, 1. 343, 9, 593, 1). Further, it was re- 
cognized at least as early as al-Ash'^arl (al-Ibuna^ 
p. 25) that this Speech must go on without 
ceasing, for the quality is perfect and silence 
would be an imperfection in it. The Kurban 
(xviii. 109, XXXI 26) and traditions (ahlllna^ 
p. 25) speak also in violent metaphors of the 
kahmdt^ separate words of Allah, as being num- 
berless, from all eternity Allah has been speaking. 
But al-A§h%ri protests (op, cit ?• 40 against 
the application of the term verbal utterance, 
to the Kurban; that is not seemly even in the 
case of our recital of it. Similarly the Ltsdn (xv. 
427, 17) says that you must not call the Kur^Sn 
kawl Allah Al-A^^ari does not seem himself to 
have reached the position of the later Ash^aritcs 
that the Speech of Allah is thinking, at least 
“ideas in the mind”, kalam or hadtih najsi,^ and 
thciefore can go on without letters or words. Al- 
Ash'^ari’s desire was only to piotcct the Kurban 
arbitrarily from any approximation to the transi- 
tory and cieated, and he had not thought out 
what his position meant. The numberless kahmdt 
of Allah aie still speech but not like our utterance 
with the mouth. In part they are His creative 
acts, as He creates by the single word, /{■«//, 
“come into being’” See further under kalima. 

For the later oithodox theologians the proof of 
the kalam of Allah was simplified down to an 
td/ma^ ^ peoples that Allah has spoken 

to the prophets and must there foie be a speaker, 
possess a quality of Speech, see, e. g al-Taftazani’s 
comm, on the ^Akcdtd of al-Nasafi, Cairo 1321, 
p. 75 sq. Its nature has been indicated above. 
But the relation of this quality to the kalZim Allah 
of the Kurban w'as still to be defined The Han- 
balites continued to avoid any closer definition as 
al-Ash'ari had done, it was the uncreated, eternal 
Speech of Allah, and that was an end of it Some 
even tried to transfer its uncreated character to 
the very mateiial on which it w'as wTitlen. For 
the Mu'tazilites it was simply created, like the 
words which i cached the euis of MUsa. The Ma- 
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turldites followed their normal method in dealing 
with theological mysteries , of putting the two 
elements flatly side by side and attempting no 
solution. Al-Nasafi p 79) says * ^The 

Kurban, the Speech of Allah, is created and it is 
written in our copies, preserved m our hearts, 
recited by our tongues and heard by our ears 
Yet It docs not leside (hall) m these”. Al-Taf- 
t575ni, as an Ash^arite, suggests as an explanation 
that the word “fire” written on a piece of paper 
does not have in it the burning quality of fire 
and consume the paper. 

The later Ash'arite view of this relation may 
be given in the words of al-FadSlI (d. 1236 = 
1820; see AL-FApALl) in his /w/Sya (ed. 1315 with 
al-Baidjuii’s comm , p. 50) “These Glorious Ex- 
pressions [the words of the Kurban] are not a 
guide to the eternal quality in the sense that the 
eternal quality can be understood from them. But 
what is understood from the expressions equals 
(mmaivi) what w'ould be understood from the 
eternal quality if the veil were removed from us 
and we were to hear it”, appaiently the distinc- 
tion betw'een SfJLOova-toQ and 6 [JLOtov(riOQ Thus the 
w'ording of the Kui^an is created, and al-Fadali 
has even a shade of doubt whether that wording 
goes back to the Preserved Tablet, that is to 
Allah, or is due to Djibril or even to Muhammad 
Similarly Ibn Ilazin [q v] icports (Mtlal^ ed. 
Cairo, 1317, p 21 1 infra) that this was the 
Ash'arite doctrine even in his time and especially 
of al-llakillani [q. v.] and that then formula was 
that the Kur^Sn was the kalu/n of Allah only in 
the sense that it was an "^tbara^ an “expression” 
for the kalam of Allah. Similarly in al-I'tkh al- 
Akbar^ ascribed to Abu Hanifa (d. 150) wnth a 
comm, by al-Maturidi (d 333), the word foi this re- 
lation 13 already ^tbara and also hikaya^ “repro- 
duction” (Haidarabad 1321, p. 23). 'Ihcre is a 
very complete analytical and objective, but not 
historical, statement of the different positions in 
the Mawaktf of al-Idji with comm, of al-Djur- 
djani, Bulak 1266, p. 495. 

In this the influence of Christian theologians 
seems plain. The parallel between the uncreated 
but creating Logos, the reason and word of God, 
with Its earthly manifestation in Jesus and this 
kalani^ as eternal quality, as creative agency and 
as revelation in time is very close The position 
of the Ash^arite school that the quality is piacti- 
cally the thinking of Allah, although they care- 
fully guard against confusion with our “thoughts” 
which originate in time (al-Fadall, p 52) suggests 
the rational side of the Logos, the Hebrew nODHi 
the divine troi^lot. But it is not allowable to 
ascribe ^akl^ to Allah because of philosophical 
and etymological implications, cf Mawaktf^ ed. 
Cairo, p 541, ed. Sorensen, p 161, ^Akl, and al- 
Baidawl on Kur. li. 41, ed. Fleischer, 1. 57, 13. The 
Christian theologians naturally translated their 
Syriac mell^tJyi^ 6 wdth al-kalam. On Chris- 

tian influence in Muslim theology see further m 
Graf, Die arabtschen Sckrtflen des Theodor Abu 
Kurra and the various articles cited by Horten 
in his Phtlos, Systeme^ p. 626; especially C. H, 
Becker, Christliche Polemik u tslamtsche Dogmen- 
bildun^ in Zeiischr, fur Assyr,^ xxvi, 175 sqq. 

III. It IS not an overhazardous conjecture that 
similai influence worked in developing the use of 
kalam = theology and of mutakallim = theologian. 
The Syriac mallei (= tahallama ) and its deriva- 


tives were parallel to Keyoi and hbyo^ on both 
sides of their meanings of reason and speech. 
Thus m^mallel allahayatta meant QeohbyoQ and 
m^lila^ KoytxS^ Starting, therefore, with kalam =: 
speech, the development was easy to intellectual 
argument, especially as applied to theology. How 
much in the dark Muslims were on the oiigin of 
this use is evident from the eight explanations 
which al-TaftEzani gives (comm, on al-Nasafi, 
p. 10 sqq)\ (1) Theologians begin, “The kalam 
(statement, argument) on such and such a doctrine 
IS .” (ii) Deals most with doctiine of Speech 
of Allah, (ill) Gives same weight to Speech in 
theology as philosophers give to inantvk^ logic. 

(iv) Most essential of sciences taught by speech. 

(v) Speech between opponents necessary to it 
rather than consideration or reading (vi) The 
most disputations of the sciences taught by speech, 
(vii) For Its weightiness it is the “statement” as 
opposed to other sciences, (viii) The cutting, im- 
pressive science from kalm = d^arh Ibn Khaldun, 
(see below) gives only two explanations (1) That 
the science deals with speech only and not action 
(^amal) (11) Ihe same as (ii) above, cf. further 
Haarbiucker’s translation of al-ShahrastanFs Milal^ 
1 26, and remarks, 11. 388 — 393. 

But kalam came only slowly to be the name 
for theology At first, fikh^ “intelligence”, was 
used for the whole speculative side of theology 
and canon law , as opposed to ^ilm for the 
traditional side [see fikh]. Then theology came 
to be called “the greater aUIukh aU 

akbar^ as in the book ascribed to Abfl Hanifa 
and al-Matuildl, referred to above. Theie, p. 6, 
It is said, '^alfkh fiU-dln afdal min alfikh 
fCUHlm'*'^^ which would have been expressed later, 
'*‘kaldm is more excellent than fikh'"''* Kalam^ in 
that book, is not used technically except for 
the Speech of AllSh, kawl generally taking its 
place, in the Ibana of al-Ash'^ari [q. v.] kalam 
occurs, similarly, only in titles to sections. But in 
the Fihrtst (c 377 — 400) kalam is used noimally 
in the sense of “statement” and also technically, 
with takallam and mutakallim^ of theology; while 
iikh is used, as legularly thereafter, of canon law. 
But there followed speedily a further development 
^Ilm al-Kalam came to mean not simply theology, 
but scholastic theology of an atomistic type, going 
back most strangely to Democritus and Epicurus, 
and a mutakallim came to mean a theologian, 
first Mu'tazilite and later orthodox, behind w^hose 
theology lay the atomistic system which was Is- 
lam’s most oiiginal contribution to philosophy. 
The importance of this conception of the matter 
of the universe, as being of a giained structure 
and not infinitely divisable and continuous can 
hardly be over-emphasized. In Europe, until the 
xviith century, it was eclipsed by the authority 
of Aristotle; but it re-appeared then, first in a 
qualitative form (Boyle and Newton) and later 
quantitative Qohn Dalton). It would be curious 
to contrast the experimental researches of these 
with the a pi ion speculations of IslSm. A muta- 
kallim^ then , was thus distinguished , although 
calling himself an Ash^arite, from the Hanbalite 
conservative traditionalists among whom al-Ash^art 
had reckoned himself, from the mystics who found 
their basis in religious experience (ma^rifa\ khfl- 
larat and wasawts in Fihrtst^ p. 183, la) rather 
than in Him and dialectic, and from the philoso- 
phers (fiukama) who based upon a blend of 
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Aiistotehan and Neoplatonic philosophy, although 
all these might profess to hold the same doctrines 
of the Sunnite faith. This leaves out of account, 
of course, the Shihte system, a structuie ofMuHa- 
zilite rationalism erected on the doc tune ot 
i. e. that the ultimate basis of our knowledge is 
not reason but authouiative instruction by an iner- 
rant guide, always in the world, whom man must 
seek and obey (cf. e. g al-GhazSll’s Munkt^^ 
ed. 1203, PP* '*^77* und Goldziher’s 
des dazali g^gcn die Batinijja'Sekte^ passtmj and 
the pantheistic side of Sufiism which is not really 
Muslim at all, except in vocabulary and imagery 
It is a gieat misfortune that the beginning of 
the vth Makala of the Fthrist^ which deals with 
Kalavi in this sense, is lost, and with it the ac- 
count of the origin of this science, and that the 
first fartHi especially, has reached us in so hope- 
less a condition (Houtsma, in Zettschr, fur die \ 
Kiinde des Morgenlandes, iv. 2l7“-*235, essentially 
supplementing Flugel’s ed ) Yet it is clear that 
the author divided the ntutakallinC^ of his day 
(end of ivt>i. cent, of II ) into five (i) MiiTazi- 
lites*, (11) Shiites, both Imaniites and Zaidites, 
(ill) Piedestinarians and Anthropomorphists, (iv) 
Khaiidjites, (v) ascetic Sufis. This arrangement 
may be due to the §hi"ism and, therefore, MuTa- 
zilism of the author , but the MuHazilites were cer- 
tainly the first mutakallind^. He places al-Ash^ari 
m the third class and has evidently no idea of the 
impoitance of his school — he seems to have been 
a joke (p. 181,16), yet he died c 330 Nor is 
there any mention of al-Matuiidl who had died 
333. Al-Bakillani died 403, four yeais after the 
last date in our MSS of the Fihtst (Flugel’s 
preface, p. xii). Ceitamly the authoi of the Fth- 
nst grievously mislead the future, for in his third 
class lay orthodox Sunnite Islam. Of his fouith 
class only the Ibadites [q v ] continued to have any 
importance. Nor does he show any idea of the 
speculative possibilities in his fifth class. 

We cannot, as yet, wuite a connected history 
of the atomic theory of Islam, the essential dtf^ 
ferentta of the system of the nmtakalltm\^ and it 
may nevei be possible We have only references to 
and short quotations fiom the earliei disputants 
upon that system Even the extant writings of 
al-Ash'ail do not give us any help, and we have, 
so far, none of al-Bakillanl’s writings, which pro- 
bably would. Fortunately Horten has gatheied 
up and untangled, with great diligence, in his 
Phtlosophtsche Systemc the later refeiences and 
quotations, and fiom these it would appear that 
the Mu'tazilite Abu ’1-Hudhail al-'Allaf (d. 235 
or 226, cf. ABU ’L-HumiAiL and Horten, pp. 246 
sqq:) was the founder of the atomic school and 
was opposed in it by two other Mu tazilites, 
HishSm b. al-Hakam (d. 231 (0 ^ hisuAm and 
Horten, pp. 170 sqq^) and al-Nazzam (d. 230, 
Horten, pp. 189 sqq.\ It thus arose among the 
MuTazihtes, however it may have reached them, 
but we cannot be sure to what extent their system 
was exactly that which lies behind all the rea- 
sonings of the later inutakalhnC It is unneces- 
sary to describe the system here, as it has already 
been given under allAh, 1. 3^7 W* ™y» 

however, be woith while to give the following 
references to Horten where he deals especially 
with It, pp. 22 sqq.^ 42 Wx ^7^) 246 

sqq, 263 sqq,, 526, Pp-.i95j 235, 236 niake 

it plain that the division of time into atoms, which 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


could not be further divided, i. e., that time is 
not endlessly divisable, goes back to Zeno’s pa- 
radox of Achilles and the tortoise; it was a solu- 
tion of that paradox and made motion possible; 
cf William James, A Plwalisitc Universe,, p. 228— 
231, Ibn Hazm in his Mtlal,, because of his very 
hostility, has given us particularly full accounts, 
e. g. V. 92 sqq. But in the nature of the case 
It IS not probable that the earlier disputants 
put their discussions into peimanent written 
form , and still less permitted copies to be 
freely made and spread abroad. We have the 
classic case of al-Djunaid (d 297 = 9®9), 
very gieat theologian and ascetic Sufi, on whom 
no shadow of real suspicion of heresy ever fell, 
but who openly said that the seeker of the divine 
Reality might expect to be called a heretic (Gold- 
7ihcr, Vorlestingen, p. 175 , see, furthei, al-Kushm’*!, 
Risala, Bulak 1290, pp. 139 sqq, and EJUNAID, 
above, 1 1063). When hA discussed questions of 
tawhid, that is the doctrine of the person of 
Allah, with his students, it was behind closed 
doors. We can hardly imagine that these discussions 
weie concerned with such questions as are in al- 
Ghazali’s al-Risala aUKudsiya or aPIkttsad, or even 
al-Taftazani on al-Nasafl; they must have cut much 
deeper and have been like those which Ibn Hazm 
has exposed to us with malicious indignation, 
dragging those Godless mutakalhin'^ from behind 
therr closed doors. In reply the mutakalhm'^s would 
have piotested that he was not pUying the game 
and did not understand their object. The Mu^ta- 
zilites preceded the orthodox theologians m open 
publication. We still have the Mas^tl of Abu 
Rashid, a Mu^tazilite, who wrote about 400 (1009) 
(Horten, Phtlosophte des Abu Reischtd',^ Arthur 
Biram, Aeomistische Substanzenlehre), Al-Qhaz5ll, 
at a somewhat later day, actually did put such 
discussions into writing in his two ; but 

it was on the basis of Neoplatonic philosophy and 
not of atomism (see below). 

In the Mukaddtma of Ibn lOialdun (d. 808 = 
1406) we get another view of this development, 
about four centuries later than the Fihrtst (Qua- 
trem^ie’s ed , in. 27 — 43; Bulak, I274,PP 223 
228; trans. De Slane, 111.40 — ^4)* In Quatremfere s 
text (pp. 44 — 59, trans. De Slane, j)p. 64 — 8$) 
there follows a section on the mutasi^bth passages 
in the Kur^’an which is not found in some of the 
MSS., nor in the Bulak editions. Ibn i^aldUn evi- 
dently added it later from a perception (1) that his 
view of these passages was essential to his general 
position and (11) that he had not dealt fully enough 
with some of the theological matters of controversy. 
He traced, in fact, the origin, in great part, of 
the science of JCdlatn, viewed as defensive scho- 
lasticism, to these ambiguous and obscure passages ; 
It sprang, thus, more from exegetical than from 
philosophical pressure. There is certainly truth in 
this; but it stems also certain that the early 
Muslim theologians, under the influence of outside 
ideas which were pressing in upon them, made 
use of the obscure verses to secure a possible 
footing in Islam for these outside ideas. In this 
they were greatly aided by Muhammad’s own 
confused thinking, and also by a certain largeness 
of conception and width and fieedom of ideas 
which belonged to his greatness; he had not been 
a metaphysician; but a keen psychologist. But 
it IS especially characteristic of Ibn J^aldOns 
position, and in striking contrast to his otherwise 

43 
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openmindedness and genuinely scientific spirit, 
that he rejected all ia’wil^ or elucidation, of these 
passages as absolutely as Ahmad b. Hanbal or 
d-Ash'arl themselves. He interpreted Kur. iii. 5 
(cf. al-BaidawI, ed. Fleischer, i. 146, i) as meaning 
that only Allah knew their meaning and that man 
should abstain from useless speculation. He thus 
secured a method of practically throwing out all 
the passages of the Kurban which did not suit his 
view of the universe, e. g. those speaking of the 
^tnn [q. v.], and also, which was worse, set up a 
limit to man’s investigation of the woild. 

JCaiam having thus arisen from these difficul- 
ties, or impossibilities, of exegesis, the different 
sects developed according as the anthropomorphic 
Kur'^anic expressions bearing on the essence 
of Allah or on his qualities (stfat) were tieated 
\iitx2\\y Ctashlfih^ ia^simj ox as having a meaning 
different in his case from the literal and unknown 
to us (tanzlh) or according as tanzlh was applied 
also to the othci descnptives of Allah, the mean- 
ings of which were quite plain and possible in 
the literal sense because they all expressed ideas 
apart from the concrete. This last was the posi- 
tion of the MuTazilites, between whom and the 
first sect, the anthropomorphists , stood the sect 
which professed to follow the doctrine of “the 
Fathers” (al-salaf), bo the orthodox party was 
driven to the use of rational proofs (adtlla 
^akliya) and there arose al-Ash^ail who combined 
^akl and nakl^ denied ta^blh^ establishing “the 
qualities consisting of ideas” (knowledge, power, 
will, life), and limited tanzlh as the salaf had 
done. He also established “healing” and “sight” 
and “the speech which exists in the mind” (at- 
kvdtm bil-nafs). He also discussed (takaltania) 
with the Mu^tazilites their ethical position (aslah^ 
tah^in^ takbihj and eschatology and future rew^ards 
and punishments He discussed with the ImSmIya 
the principle of government, and demonstrated 
that it was not a pait of the Faith, but a con- 
venience upon which the people had agieed With 
all this compare and contrast Goldziher in Vor- 
lesungen^ pp 11^ sqq. The next great name given 
is that of al-Bakillani (d. 403) [q. v.]. He reduced the 
whole to a system and established the intellectual 
basis and arranged the arguments Thus he estab- 
lished the atom C ^l-d^awhar al-fard) and the 
void ( ) — it is to be noticed that ^awhar 
with the Aristotelian Neoplatonists means “sub- 
stance” in the philosophical sense, and that al- 
khal^ is exactly the Lucretian inane, that an ac- 
cident i^arad) cannot subsist in an accident and 
that it cannot continue through two atoms of time 
(see also, Ibn Khaldun, ed. Quatrem^re, p. 1145 
De Slane, p. I 57 )« So he made these principles 
only secondary in importance to the articles of the 
Faith, because he held that the nullity of an ar- 
gument meant logically the nullity of the thing 
which it proved, and the converse. These prin- 
ciples were arguments for the Faith; the Faith 
was true, therefore these principles must be true. 
It is evident that formal logic was not the strong 
point of those who built up this system, however 
ingenious it might be; and that Ibn Khaldun re- 
marks. And it is further evident that with al- 
Bai:illanl the historical value of Ibn J^aldun’s out- 
line begins. He makes no mention of Ibn Hazm 
[q. v.], a theological free lance, who died in 456 , but 
he gives the titles of two of the books of the ImSm 
al-l$aramain (al-EjuwainI, q. v., d. 478), a teacher of 


al-(^az 5 ll, apparently because of his reputation al- 
though no distinctive development is attached to 
his name. Immediately after him the science of 
formal logic was taken up by the theologians who 
had discovered that it was only a tool for think- 
ing and not a part of philosophy. But this led 
to an examination of their foundations and to the 
rejection of a great part of them; so that they no 
longer argued, as al-B&killSnl had done, from the 
nullity of the proof to the nullity of the thing 
proven. Their new proofs were derived, to a 
considerable extent, from the physics nnd meta- 
physics of the philosophers, and thus they entered 
upon a new method which was called \ar%kat al- 
inuta^akhlhtitn\ yet they also introduced into it 
a considerable amount of opposition to the philo- 
sophical positions because these seemed to be the 
same as their own earlier heresies. Leaders in 
this new school were al-Ghazall (d. 505) *tl- 
R 5 zi (d. 606; see on him especially Goldziher in 
Der Islam^ 111. 213 — 247) and to their books Ibn 
IGialdun would still send the student of theology 
who wished guidance in his criticism of the phi- 
losophers , although there was in them some 
amount of opposition to the older method. It is 
to be remembered, too, that al-Razi was a syste- 
matic user of ta^wil (Goldziher, p. 227) of which 
Ibn Khaldun disapproved. But such students as 
w’lshed simply to follow the path of the salaf in 
theology should take the old method of the ntu- 
takaiitni's — only there could true him al-kalam 
be found — and especially should study the Irshaa 
of the Imam al-Haramain. This apparently means 
that w'lth al-Ghazali there came a sharp abandon- 
ment of the method of the atomists and a going 
to school instead with the Aristotelian Neoplato- 
nists. Such, too, is certainly the evidence of al- 
Ghazali’s writings. After al-Ghaz5li and al-Razi 
came still deepci confusion between theology and 
philosophy, until the subject matter of the two 
was regarded as one. Yet the mutakallim\ had 
distinguished sharply the physics and metaphysics 
of the philosophers from their own theocentric 
position, using an intellectualist system- in defence 
of dogmas laid down by divine authority. He 
gives as an example of this confusion the Tawdh^ 
of al-Baid 5 wi (d 685 = 1286) and every user of 
al-Baidawi’s Kurban commentary will recognize 
what he means. The learned of Persia (al-‘Adjam) 
who followed al-BaidawI had used the same 
method in all their works. Of the kind of Katdm 
that was left in his own day Ibn KhaldUn had 
no good opinion; its ambiguities {ihamat) and 
generalities {i(lakat) were a profanation of the 
Creator lather than a defense And no KalTim 
was longer needed; it had been a defense against 
the Mulhida and the Mubtadi^a and they were 
extinct. But it was rather disgraceful for one who 
knew the Sunna by heart not to be able to give 
a reason for the faith that was m him. 

Yet Kalam had still a long course to run, and 
the commentary of al-BaidjUri on the short trea- 
tise of al-FadSli, already referred to, gives a good 
idea of the development of the system of the 
mutakallimh. Text and comment are quite modem — 
al-FadSlr died in A. d. 1821 and al-BaidjOrl in A. d. 
1844; they are finished scholasticism and the title, 
Kifayat al-Awdmm fi^Ilm al-Kalam^ “The Suf- 
ficiency of the Commonalty in the Science of Ka^ 
ldm^\ with reiterated statements in the text that 
only so much is given as is necessary for sal- 
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vation, shows a purely intellectual view of religion. 
The commentary is based throughout on atomistic 
reasonings; the physics and the metaphysics are 
atomic. The text suggests an intentional coun- 
terblast to the treatise of al-Ghaz 5 lI with a similar 
title, Il^am al-' Awamm ^an^Ilm al-Katam^ “Rein- 
ing back of the Commonalty from the Science of 
Kalam'\ yet the intention is nowheie expressed. 
In it al-Ghazali had denounced the coirupting of 
the simple faith of the multitude with intellec- 
tualist arguments and had advocated very subtly 
what we would now call psychological methods — 
startingly, for modern ideas, backed by the secular 
arm of the state. But al-Ghazali had opposed the 
mutakalhm system and method from the beginning. 
On the one hand he knew, as a fact of psycho- 
logy, that being convinced against one’s will left 
one of the same opinion, and on the other, he 
did not approve of atomism as philosophy. He 
appears to make no specific reference to it in his 
works, and where he does give an abstract of 
theology, as a formal science (e. g. in al-Risala 
al-Kudstya^ and in he stops short of 

absolutely philosophical bottoming. That, for him, 
was intellectually impossible; but such an outline 
of concatenated dogmatics, as in the two books 
mentioned, was justifiable {Arbidtn^ pp. 25 sqq,^ 
ed. 1328). The only real philosophy for him was, 
apparently, the Aristotelian-Neoplatonic amalgam, 
and with it he had dealt in his books which have 
reached us in a sceptical but respectful spirit. 
Probably following the economy of teaching, which 
he himself professed, and which he and all Islam 
practised, he dealt thoroughly and destructively 
in other books with the atomic system, and this 
may explain the mysterious allusions which have 
been called “the secret” of al-Ghaz 5 li (e g. W. 
H. T. Gairdner on the Mti^kat in Der Islam^ v. 
121 — 153)* attitude towards the muta- 

kalhm's see further al-ghazAlI, above, 11. 147 
al-Munkidin^ pp. 8 sqq , and Mtshkat al-Anwar^ 
Cairo 1322, 47 sqq 

It is significant that reform movements in Islam 
at the present time seem to have cut loose from 
the atomic philosophy, and to have gone back 
for leadership to Ibn Sma [q. v.], Ibn Rushd [q v.] 
and the Aristotelians generally. Djamal al-din al- 
Afghanl (see above, I, 1008 sqq,^ E. G. Browne, 
The Persian Revolution of igoj — igo 6 ^ Cambridge 
1910, Chap. 1.; Goldziher, Die Richtungen der 
tslamischen Koranauslegung^ Leiden 1920, pp. 322 
sqq.) and his friend and pupil Muhammad 'AbdU 
were the protagonists of this renaissance and 
continued the long interrupted method of al- 
Ghazali, even on the side of the economy of 
teaching. The atomic system had crystallized 
and had become identified with the stiffest or- 
thodoxy. In its origin, also, it had been, even 
with the Mu^tazilites, a weapon for the defence 
of accepted views and not an instrument of 
free investigation. Modern Islam, therefore, could 
have nothing to do with it, although it is possible 
that modem western atomic speculation may gal- 
vanize it into a semblance of life just as microbes 
have been used to defend the Kur^Snic doctrine 
of the {i;inn (Goldziher, Koraftauslegung., p. 356). 
Yet it should never be foi gotten that this theory 
is the most original contribution which Muslim 
thinkers have made to the history of philosophy. 

Bibliography : It has nnostly been given 

above, and almost all the bibliography under 


ALlAh applies. There may be added: Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen uber den Islam (Heidelberg 1910) 
passim but especially Chap, iii.; the same, 
Islamische Phtlosophie des Mittelalters in Kultur 
des Gegenwart.^ 1. 5, pp. 302 sqq.\ T.J. De Boer, 
Geschichte der Phtlosophie im Islam (Stuttgart, 
PP* 56 W *5 Maimonides, Le Guide des 
Egaresy ed. and trans. by S, Munk (Pans, 
1856 — 66); S. Horovitz, Vber den Einfluss der 
grtech. Phtlosophie aiif die Entwicklung des 
Kalam.^ Breslau 1 909 (ffahres-Ber, des jud.~ 
theol. Sent FraenckeV scher Stifiung^ 1909); K. 
Lass Witz, Geschichte der Atomistik.^ Hamburg— 
Leipzig 1890, i. 143 — 152 (not seen by me). 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

j^ALAM reed) the reed-pen used 

for writing m the Arabic character. It is a tube 
of reed cut between two knots, cut obliquely (or 
concave) at the thicker end, having the point slit, 
as with us for the quill and later for the steel 
pen. It has to be very^firm so that it does not 
wear away too quickly, the best kind comes from 
Wasi^ and grows in the marshes (J)allPth) of the 
Trak. It is allowed to steep like hemp and is 
kept in the water until its skin has taken on a 
beautiful dark brown colour. Its fibres should be 
quite stiaight so that the slit may also be even. 
To make the slit the slanted end of the kalam 
is laid on a long flat piece of ivory or bone, 
which IS specially used for this purpose and is 
called mikatta (Turk. mfk(a^)y the point is then 
slit with a sharp backward cue with a special 
very sharp knife with a long handle (penknife, 
Turkish kalam tirdih). 

The pait of the point to the left of the incision 
is called tnsl (“human”), because turned towards 
the writer and the right wahdkl “savage”. If the 
former is slightly softer than the latter so much 
the better. It has been made a rule that in the 
kinds of writing called nasklk^ (hMluth and rtk^ 
the xuahsM side ought to be twice as broad as 
the tnsl side; m the kinds called diwani and 
klrma.^ it is the other way about. The nastdlik 
IS written with a pen slit exactly down the 
centre. 

To piotect the kalam from damage it is kept 
in a holder {nttklama). These are of two kinds 
i) a metal box in the form of a long flat tube 
closed at one end by a lid with hinges and often 
adorned with arabesques. Attached to it is an 
inkwell {dawat.^ popularly dawaya). This kind 
is peculiar to the Arabs. In Osmanli Turkish it 
is called diwit (from Ar. daivat)\ at an earlier 
period it was also called kubUr (strictly plur. of 
kabr “grave”) by the Ottoman Turks, a word 
which is found as early as AbU YUsuf, Kitdb aU 
Kharuiy (Cairo 1302, p. 17) with the meaning 
of “holder”, “case”, 2) a papier- mdeh^ box 
adorned with lacquerwork. In it is a drawer 
which also holds an inkwell. This kind is used 
particularly in Persia and is called kalamdar 
“pen-box”. 

Stlra Ixviii. of the Kur^fin (Swra/ is 
sometimes called SUrat al-Kalam from its opening • 

“N. — By the pen and what they write, ” 

According to the traditions quoted by al-Tabarl 
(Th/jfr, Bulat 1323—30, XXIX. 107) the talam 
was the first thing created by God so that he 
could write down events to come; two explana- 
tions have been given of this t^lam: l) the im- 
plement used for wnting, a divine gift like the 
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latter 5 2) a kalam of light, as long as the distance 
from heaven to earth , which wrote down all 
things that aie to happen until the last judgment 
(cf. Fakhr al-Din al-Ra/i, Mafatlh al-Ghatb^ Cairo 
1278, VI 330, Mutahhai b. Tahir al-MakdisI, 
Kttab al-baiP wa ed. Huart, 1 text, 

1 61 sq ^ transl. 149). 

The kalam is the emblem or symbol of the 
administrative services as opposed to the sat/^ 
which marks the military officer. Ibn al-Wardi 
(f 749 = 1349) wrote a Mufahhaiat al-Satf wa 
'l-kalam and Ibn Nubata (| 768 = 1366) a woik 
with a similar title, Djalal al-Din Muhammad b. 
Asad al-Daw5ni (f 907 = 1501), ‘^All b 'Abd al- 
^Aziz Umm al-Walad-Zade (f 920=1514) and 
K?nal?-Z 5 de (f 979=1572) each wrote a Rtsala 
Kalamlya on the same subject (Brockelmann, 
Gesch d atab, Lttt ^ 11. 140, 21 1, 430, 433). 

Bibliography Al-Kalkashandl, Subh al~ 
11 (Kairo 1331), 434 — 435 ) A. 1 *. Pihan, 
Notice stir les divet s genres d'ecfiture .. dcs 
Atabes^ etc (Pans 1856), p 47 , Cl Huait, 

Les calltgraphes et miniatu7istcs de Portetit 
musulman (Pans 1908), p 13, 16, 17 (with 
pictures), L Th. Bogdanow, (in Russian, 
St. Petersburg 1909), p 81, F Sarre and F 
K Martin, Die Attsstellung von Meisterwetken 
muhamniedantschcr Ku7ist in Munchtn igio 
(Munchen 1912), 11. Plate 152. 

(Cl Huari) 

KALANDAR, a Sufi religious order, 
founded by Kalandar YUsuf[cf.KAi ANDARl],an Arab 
of Spam, contemporary with Hadjdji Beklash [q v ], 
brought to Damietta by the Shaikh Djamal al-Din al- 
Sawi, a native of the toy,n of Sawa in Persia, he is 
buried in the Zawiya which he had founded there. 
He shaved his beard and eyebrows, since by doing 
this he had escaped in an amorous adventure, all 
his pupils followed his example. This sect, how- 
ever, must have its origin in an eailier period, 
for It appeared in Damascus towards the year 610 
(1213), it attracted attention by a strange costume 
adopted from the Persians and Mazdeans, which 
orders from the authorities foiced it to abandon. 
The Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Hasan, 
giandson of Kala^un, in 761 (1360) forbade them 
to shave the beard According to al-MakrlzPs ac- 
count of them, they made it a lule to lay nothing 
aside and never to amass this woid’s goods, but 
in his time they did not wear coarse garments 
nor subject themselves to any moitification or 
any devotional exercises, saying it was sufficient 
for them that their hearts were at peace with 
God. They wanted nothing more, they made no 
effort to attain a degree of virtue moie eminent 
than this state of peace at heait. To show their 
indifference as regards everything outside their 
ideal, they took the course of throwing off the 
restraint of all the laws of politeness usually ob- 
served in society. Their morals also were very 
loose Baba Tahir 'Uryan of Hamadhan said “I 
am the mystic gipsy called kalandar* I have neither 
fire, home nor monastery. By day I wander about 
the world, and at night I sleep with a brick under 
my head” {Quatrains.^ N®. vi., yotirn* Asiat.^ Series 
viii., Vol. VI 1885, p 516). The description of the 
odd costumes which accompanies the French trans- 
lation of Chalcocondylas by B. de Vigenfere (Pans 
1662) and which is taken from the Navigations 
of Nicolas de Nicolay (Lyons 1568) gives on 
p. 23 an engraving showing one of these ^alan- 


dais wearing a kind of hair-shiit of wool and 
hoise-hair coming barely down to the hips, he 
has his hair closely clipped, face clean shaven and 
on his head a felt hat suriounded by a fringe 
of horse-haii of the length of a hand. He weais 
rings m the ears, around the neck, on the wrists 
and under the pubis He has no shoes, some 
of them used to walk quite naked in the streets. 
It IS only fifty years ago that the Ottoman police 
finally succeeded in suppressing them. Theie was a 
convent of this Older in Constantinople, founded 
in the leign of Muhammad II with a mosque and 
a madiasa (Hammer, Hist, de V Empire ottoman., 
transl by Hellert (Pans 1835 — 43), xviii. lio, 
13 1 Sometimes they have been confused with the 
MaLimatiya [q v.], cf especially A Le Chatelier, 
Les confrenes nmsulmanes du Hedjaz^ Pans 1887, 
p. 253 sqq. 

Btbliogtaphy al-Makrizi, al~Khitat^ cd. 
Biilak 1270, 11 432, quoted by S. de Sacy, 
Chiest at abe'^ (Pans 1826 — 27), 1 263 sqq , 
Not et Extr ^ xii 31 1, Ibn Battuta, Voyages 
(Pans 1853 — 59), 1 61 sqq , Ferishta, Ta'iikh-i 
Hind (Bombay 1831), 11. 774, C. Defr^mery, 
transl of Giilistan (Pans 1858), p 326, note, 
M d’Ohsson, Tableau de V empire ottoman 
(Pans 1788 — 1824), IV. 664, Ricaut, Etat pie- 
sent de P empire ottoman., p 353 sqq (French 
transl 2 by Briot, p. 465), Buihan-i A'aN., 
s. h V , Gibb, Htsioiy of Ottoman Poetry {1. on- 
don 1900 — 1905), 1 357, n® I, Garcin de 

Tassy, Jouni Asiat ., 1844, 1. 479; R. du Mans, 
Estat de la Petse en 1660., cd Schefer (Pans 
1890), p. 216 (Cl. Huart) 

^ALANDARI, the reputed but mythical 
founder of the Kalandariya According to 
all the information available regarding the early 
history of these dervishes, it is more than probable 
that we have not here to do with a body similar 
to the other deivish oiders intioduced from Eas- 
tern Persia, but rather with a kind of wandering 
monks, who followed in their mental and physical 
mode of life the ideal which al-Makrizi, al-Khi^at 
(Brdak 1270), 11. 432 sq attributes to them, a 
propos of his description of the Kalandar! mona- 
stery in Cano (cf thereon de Sacy, Chrest Arabe^., 
Pans 1826, 1 263 — 275). According to this and 
to descriptions which e. g. al-Suhrawardl (in Sil- 
vestie de Sacy in Notices et Extraits des Mss. 
de la Btbl, du Pot., xii. Pans 1831, p 34 1 ) or 
DjamI, Nafahat al-Uns., ed. W Nassau lees (Cal- 
cutta 1859) as well as SaMi himself (cf Gu- 
hstan., transl by K. H. Graf, Moslicheddin Saadi's 
Kosengarten., Leipzig 1846, p 294 sq ) give of 
the Kalandar dervishes of the time, we have 
to deal with wandering dervishes, Malamati’s (cf 
al-Makrizi, al-Khitat.^ 11. 432 , but on the other hand 
see the Burhan-t KatP under Kalandar., wheie 
a rigid distinction is made between kalandar., ina- 
lamati and suft)., without fixed abode and without 
fixed rules foi their order and with an utter neglect 
of the laws of religion or of the forms of society 
Abu Sa‘^id b. Abu U-Khaii composed a quatiain on 
them, which gives an excellent picture of the real 
kalandar of his time (cf Sitzungsber. der Kgl. Bayr. 
Akad der Wtssensch ., phil.-hist. K 1 , 1875, 11 157; 
Ign. Goldziher, Votlesungen uber den Islam., Hei- 
delberg 1911, p. 172, F. Babinger in Der Islam., 
XI. 1911, p 66 sq^. What, then, is usually called 
the founder of a so-called order of Valandai s, is 
apparently nothing more than some important 
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protagonist of these views. This is certainly 
true of YiJsuf, said to have been a Spanish Aiab, 
who IS often represented as the founder of the 
Kalandailya, as well as of Shaikh Djamal al-Din 
of Sawa in Persia, who, Ibn Battnta says (i. 61 x^.), 
settled in Damietta and ended his days there 
The expiession Kudwa in Ibn Battuta here ob- 
viously means nothing more than ‘^pattern, model” 
The kalandars seem to have oiigmated in Cen- 
tral Asia and to have been strongly influenced 
by Indian ideas. Accoidmg to al-MakilzI (d. 1442), 
they came about 400 years before his time into 
Arab lands About 610 (1213) the first of them 
appeared m Damascus (al~Khitat^ li 433). Here 
there died in 622 (1225, this, not 722 = 1322 
IS to be read in al-Kht(a(^ 11. 433) the Persian 
Shaikh Hasan of the Djawalikl sect, who flourished 
undei Sultan al-Malik al-'^Adil Ketbogha and 
founded a monastery of kalandars not far fiom 
Cairo (Seryakus = Kyriakos^) The kalandaris may 
have been most numerous in P e 1 s i a and the 
gieat bulk of them, still in the xviith century 
at least, seems to have been concentrated in Ar- 
dabil [q. v ], the stronghold of the Safawiya 
(Sa^avvids, q. v ; cf Adam Oleariiis, Pet stantsche 
Ketsebeschi etbung^ op «/., 1656, p 685 the Ka- 
lenderan) In Anatolia also and even in Rumelia 
in the early Ottoman peiiod down to the xvith 
centuiy, they several times played a dangeious 
part by attacks on the authority of the slate and 
seiious usings (cf F Babinger in the Islam ^ xi 
14, PeCewI, jM, Stambul 1283, 1 1283) Even 
in the Salfljuk period similai risings seem to have 
been led by kalandaris. Theie are also various 
indications of connections between Kalandaris and 
Bektashls 

Kai andarT has also become the name of a 
ccitain tune in Turkish. 

Bibliography cf, besides the works quo- 
ted above, also F Babingei in Der Islam^ 
XI 94 and the references given heie, also 
d’llerbelot, Btbhotheqice Onentale (Pans 1697), 
p 244; do. (Maestricht 1776), p. 224 s v. 
Calender^ Adam Olcaiius, Persiarnscher Rosen- 
thal^ Book viii § 67, But hZin-t katf^ ed Ih. 
Roebuck (Calcutta 1818), s v , J P Brown, 
The Dcivtshes (London 1868), wheie the pre- 
sumably not Persian oiigin of the word kakndcr^ 
kat cndal etc is also discussed (cf besides 
Dozy, Supplement^ 11 340 also Der Islam^ xi. 

94, note) (Franz Babinger) 

KALANSUWA, Kulansiya (a.), the name for 
a cap which VNas worn by men eithei under the 
turban piopei or alone on the head The word, 
from winch verbal forms are derived as denomi- 
native verbs, is appaiently of foreign origin, while 
It used to be commonly connected with the Latin 
calautica^ for which, howevei, the form calantica 
is difficult to quote — and besides it means a 
hcad-cloth for women — , Fraenkel wishes to 
deiive it thiough the Aiamaic D^lp Arabic 
kalts^ kalts^ Dozy, Supplement u., 395) from 
{conus). The Arab grammarians and lexicographers 
have found in the manifold formation of the 
broken plural and the diminutive a reason for 
using kalansuwa as a paiadigm for substantives 
of moie than thiee radicals with such peculiarities. 

Caps of diffeient shapes aie called kalansuwa^ 
varieties of the kalansuzva arC' turlur.^ burnus, 
ur^U^a^ etc. While it is related of the companions 
of the Prophet that they wore tight-fitting kalan* 


suwa^s., later a long peaked sugar-cone shape, 
supported within by pieces of wood became 
fashionable, for which the name tawlla is usual. It 
seems to have come from Persia (cf. the head-dresses 
in the Dura-S 5 lihlya first century paintings, in J. 
H. Breasted, Oriental Precursors of Byzantine 
Painting.^ Chicago 1924) for it was regarded by 
the pre-Muhammadan Arabs as a noteworthy 
feature of Persian dress {Jsicoh^ A It-arab. Bedutnen- 
leben'^.^ p 237) and is said to have been first 
adopted in the reign of the first Umaiyad by 
‘Abbad b. Ziyad from the inhabitants of the city 
of Kandahar, conquered by him (Yakut, Mu^d^am.^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv 184). High, black kalansuwa's 
were worn by the ‘^Abbasid Caliphs from al-Man- 
sHr to al-Musta'in and by their viziers and ksdis 
The latter adhered longest to the kalansuwa.^ so 
that m the course of the third (ixt'') century — also 
populaily known as dannlya.^ pot-hat, or tawlla — 
it became their regular OTicial headgear together 
with the neck-veil tailasan and at times was 
stiictly forbidden to other classes of the commu- 
nity (al-Kindl, ed Guest, p. 460, 586). — On the 
other hand ciiminals had a kalansuwa put on 
their heads when they were led through the 
streets The Kalansuwa was also worn among the 
Umaiyads in Spam, whcic muKallas meant a Mufti 
wearing the kalis. A headdress introduced by TlmSr 
into his army was also known as kalansuwa 
The name kalansuwa appears several times m 
Ibn Battuta according to whom (ed Defremery 
and Sangumetti, 11. 378) the KipSaks, for example, 
called their kalansuwals by the Persian name 
kulah Of the Fiituwa [q v ] societies in Asia 
Minor {akhlyat al-fttyan) he says (11. 264) that 
their members wore several kalansuwds, above 
one anothei, a silk one on the head, above it a 
white woollen one, to the top of which was tied 
a strip of cloth 2 fingers broad and i ell long, 
at meetings only the woollen kalansuwa was 
taken off, the silk one remaining on the head 
A similar pendant strip of cloth is also part of the 
dress of the Coptic priests of modem Egypt and 
is there called kallu^a or Kalaswa.^ here the name 
appears to have been transferred from the cap 
itself to its most striking and theiefoic better 
known part. 

At periods when, as m the second (viiiih) century, 
both Muslims and Christians wore kalansuwals^ 
the latter had to tie two knots of another colour 
to It (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 111. 1389), but when 
the kalansuwa went out of fashion with the Mus- 
lims in the thud centuiy, it remained the mark of 
the Christians. The word is therefore frequently 
found in Aiab authors meaning the headdress 
worn by Christian monks and hermits, Greek 
priests and even the Pope himself. Through the 
Crusades the high cap with the veil seems to have 
found Its way to Western Europe as a woman’s diess. 

The name kalansuwa was also given to other 
objects of similar shape k nuhas is the metal 
cap of the obelisk neai Heliopolis (^Ain Shams 
q V ). K. Turab in modem Arabic for a chemical 
sublimating vessel. K. bukiat is used by surgeons 
for a particular kind of head-bandage , kalis {knits) 
is the name of a plant, which seemed to represent 
a human head with a high cap. Kalansuwa was also 
the name of a fortress near al-Ramla in Palestine 
Bibliography In addition to the usual 
dictionaries: — Dozy, Diet, detaille des noms 
des vUements chez Ic^ Arabes.^ p. 365 — 37 
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Supplement^ ii. 395, 401; Fraenkel, Die aram, 
Fremdworter tm Arabtschen^ P* 53 Mez, 

Die Renaissance des Islams (Fleidelberg 1922)^ 
p. 26, 45 sq.^ 130, 217, 348 J?., 367; Thorning, 
Seitr, *. ICenntnis des tslam, Vereinswesens 
{^Turh BtbL xvi.), p. 215 sq, — Lammens, 
Remarques sur les mots frangats derives de 
Rarabe (Beyrouth 1890), p *j\ sq. (supposes 
an influence of Kalansuwa on the French word 
calotte). (W. Bjorkman) 

KALANTAR (comparative from kalan “great”) 
means at the present day in Persia the chief 
personage in a town, a kind of mayor, burgo- 
master, bailiff. This office is filled by election; 
the person elected has to be approved by the 
higher authority. The main duty of this official 
is to levy taxes. 

Bibltogr aphy \ Rida Kuli Khan, Berheng~t 
Nasjrt.^ s. v. kalan\ Raphael du Mans, Estat 
de la Perse en 1660.^ ed. Schefer, p. 36 ; E. 
Flandin, Voyage en jr, 11. 421 ; E. G Browne, 
A Year amongst the Persians.^ p 455. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KALAT (Kelat, KilXt, Khelat). i. The town 
of Kalat IS the capital of the Khanate and fort 
of the same name, the most important part of 
BalCCistSn, and the residence of the Khan, its 
ruler. The word Kalat or Kilat represents the 
Arabic kaRa or rather the Persian kalat [cf the 
art kal'a] , which m India is usually pro- 
nounced ktla. In Bal 56 i khtlat is the common 
word for a fort. On coins we find both and 

obb (W. H. Valentine, Copper Coins of India vol. 
11 1921, p. 223) It has been known in earlier times 
as KalSt-i Seva (from a legendary Hindu king) and 
Kalat-i-Ni£ari, which connects it with the BrahSI 
tribe of NiCSrl, which is generally accepted as be- 
longing to the oldest branch of the indigenous Bia- 
hSIs [s. BALO^ISTAN, 1. 627, 630] The town was 
unknown to the early Arab historians under its 
present name. It is however possible that it may 
represent KizkSnan, which Arab geographers men- 
tion as the residence of the ruler of Kusdar (al- 
IsUkhrl, Btbl. Geogr, Arab..^ i. 176 ult. sq.^ Ibn 
Hawkal, ii. 232, 5 sq ). Its situation is in the 
modern district of Sarawan, close to the boundary 
of Qjahlawan [q. v.]; thus it would have been 
included in the ancient province or kingdom of 
Xuran, of which the capital was Kusdar (now ge- 
nerally written Khozdar, in Cjahlawan). [In the 
Shahnama Kelat belongs to Turan, cf. ed. Vullers 
ii. 794. — Ed] 

After the Balo& tribes had passed through the 
Brah 5 l country on their way to the Indus valley, 
in the xvth and xvith centuries, Kalat remained 
m the hands of the BrahSIs under a chief of the 
KambarfinI clan, from whom the line of Khans 
IS descended. Their power gradually extended 
during the Indian expeditions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.], whose suzerainty 
was admitted by the Khans. The greatest of these, 
Nasir Khan, endeavoured to shake off the Durrani 
yoke. He was defeated by Ahmad Shah, but the 
latter, who besieged KalSt in 1172 (1758), was 
unable to take it, and Nasfr Kb^n made favourable 
terms for himself. He built a strong fort (known 
as the Mirl) and strengthened his position among 
the surrounding tribes. In 1834 ShSh ShudjSl^ al- 
Mulk took refuge in Kalat with Mihrab KhSn 
after his failure to recover KandahSr. In 1838 


through the intrigues of his followers MihrSb KhSn 
was embroiled with the Biitish force advancing 
on Kandahar by the BSlan Pass; KalSt was taken 
by storm, and the KhSn himself killed in the at- 
tack. Two years later the fort was taken by dis- 
affected BrahSI tribes. The British Agent, Love- 
day, and the traveller Masson fell into their 
hands and the former was murdered. This led to 
a second British occupation for a time, but the 
KhSns were re-instated and remained practically 
independent for the next thirty years. Under the 
British protectorate, Kalat remains the capital of 
the Khan^s dominions. It is a small town situated 
in the high plateau 6780 ft. above the sea with 
a population of under 5000. The best descrip- 
tions of Kalat are those of Pottinger, who visited 
It in 1810, and Masson (1831 and 1840). 

2 The Khanate or State which takes its name 
from the town of Kalat This includes the pro- 
vinces of SarSwan, Djahlawan, Ka 5 £hl and Mak- 
ran, and the tributary states of Las Bela and 
Kharan 

For details see under baloCistSn. 

Bibliography H. Pottinger, Travels in 
Beloochtstan (London 1816); C Masson, four- 
neys m Balochisian.^ Afghanistan etc. (4 Vols. 
London 1844); H. W. Bellew, From the Indus 
to the Tigris (London 1874); T. H. Thornton, 
Life of Sir R. Sandeman (London 1895), 

I Biuce, The Forward Policy (London 1900); 
J. Marquart, Eransahr (Berlin 1901), p. 275 
infra sq ; G, Le Strange, The Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 1905, P» 332 , 3335 
P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia 
(London 1902), p. 235 — 7; Census Reports, 
Balochtstan for 1901 and 1 91 1 (Bombay). 

See also under baloCistSn. 

(M^ Longworth Dames) 
KAL^AT BANI ^ABBAS, a town in Algeria 
(department of Constantine) 24 miles N E of Burdj 
Bn ^Arrarldj. KaPa occupies at the height of 3,500 
feet a natural fortress formed by a plateau sur- 
rounded on thiee sides by rugged and deep ravines, 
1800 to 2000 feet high and joined to the adjoining 
country by a narrow tongue with precipices on 
either side The town is divided into four quarters, 
which formerly were frequently fighting with one 
another and one of which is now almost in ruins. 
It IS the most important centre of the tribe of 
Banu 'Abbas, whose territory lying between the 
Wadi Sahel and the Madjana contains about 
24,000 souls. The town itself with an exclusively 
native population numbers 3000 inhabitants. The 
few patches of tilled land at the bottom of the 
ravines not sufficing to maintain the inhabitants, 
the latter have for long had to devote themselves 
to industry. They used to make w'oollen burnuses 
in large numbers, which they sold in Algeria and 
Tunisia. At the present day many of them emi- 
grate and follow the trade of embroidering bur- 
nuses in the towns of the Tell. 

Kal'a was founded in the second half of the 
fifteenth century a.d. by the marabout Sidi 'Abd 
al-RahmSn, a descendant, according to some, of the 
Idrlsids, according to others, of the HammSdids. 
He established a zawiya on the rock of Kal'a and 
put himself at the head of the Banff 'Abbffs, who 
had risen against the Zwfiwa, to whom they had 
hitherto been subject. His son Ahmad built a 
ka^ba.^ proclaimed himself SultSn and extended his 
authority over the country between the Hodna and 
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the sea (the ‘‘kingdom of Labes’* of Marmol). "Abd 
al-‘Aziz, his successor, further increased his power 
with the support of the Turks, whom he assisted 
against the Kabyls of Kuku and supported in their 
expeditions against the Moroccans and the people 
of TuggUrt and WSrgla. The rupture of this alli- 
ance m 1552 brought about wars between the 
Turks and the BanU "AbbSs, which lasted down 
to the end of the sixteenth century A D. Besieged 
several times, during this period, Kal"a could never 
be taken. After the death of "Abd al-"Aziz, killed 
in defending his capital, power was exercised by 
his brother, Amokran. The latter extended his 
territory as far as the Sahara, repelled several 
Turkish attacks and fell fighting them in 1600. 
His son Sidi NSsir, a man of the Zawtya rather 
than the battlefield, dissatisfied the BanU "Abbas 
and was assassinated by them. With him the king- 
dom of Kal"a disappeared. Henceforth the town 
was only the family citadel of the MokranI, shaikhs 
of the Madjana, descendants of Sidi Nasir. Pro- 
tected by Its impregnable situation, it remained 
independent down to the French conquest. It 
served as an asylum for the adversaries of the 
Turks and the members of the great native families, 
who in time of war stored their gram and tieasures 
foi security wuth private individuals here. The 
honesty of the latter was proveibial. Thus Kal"a 
benefited in the midst of the disorders, which 
were ruining the country, by a regular neutrality 
and in spite of the quarrels of the sofs [cf. 1. 
702^], inevitable in a Kabyl city, enjoyed a re- 
markable prosperity. It is at Kal"a that MokranI 
was buried the leader of the using of 1871, 
his tomb IS, however, now quite forgotten and 
neglected 

Bibliography*, Carette, Etudes stir la Ka- 
bylte,^ Pans 1848, vol. 11., jDaumas and Fabar, 
La Grande Kabylte,^ Algiers and Pans 1847, 
chapt. xiii., Berbrugger, Les Epoques mthlatres 
de la Grande Kabyhe,^ Algiers 1857^ P* 79 — 

91 — 104; Ch. F^rand, Les Moqram seigneurs 
de la Medjana,^ Notices et tnemoires de la Soc, 
archeol. de Constantine,^ 1871, and His to ire des 
Vtlles de la Province de Constantine {Setif,^ Bordy 
bou Aieridy,^ Mesila,^ Bou-Saada\ Constantine 
1872; L Rinn, IL insurrection de 1871 en Af- 
gerte,^ Algiers 1891, Introd. (G. Yver) 

^fAL'AT BANi HAMMAD, a town in the 
Central Maghiib, which has now disappeared, 
but was in the v^h (xi^h) century the capital of 
the Hammadid empire (cf. the article hammadids 
li. 252). Al-KaPa (Kal"at Abl Tawil in al-Bakil 
and in the Kit, al-Istibsar) was founded by Ham- 
mad b. Bulukkln [q. v.] in 398 = 1007-8 on a 
flank of a mountain called Kiyana or "Adjisa by 
Ibn Khaldun and Takarbast (now Djabal Taker- 
bust) by al-ldrisl. A Roman fort had perhaps 
previously occupied this site 5 in the iv*h (xth) 
century Abu Yazid [q. v.] had tried to check in 
these regions the FSUmid troops, who were pur- 
suing him on his retreat through the Maghnb. 
The place seemed theiefore well suited to enable 
Hammad to resist the attacks of his enemies from 
the West, the Zen&ta, who had just besieged his 
capital Ashir [q* v.] and those from the east, the 
Zirids of KairawSn. Hammad peopled the new 
town by transporting thither the inhabitants of 
al-Ms!la and of Hamza, which he destroyed, and 
a large number of members of 4 he tribe of Djerawa. 
He built mosques, caravanserais, and various public 


buildings and surrounded the whole with a wall 
which ran round the mountain. These defences, 
built, according to Ibn Hammad, by a Christian 
slave, enabled Hammad to offer a successful resis- 
tance to the Zlrid Badls, when this prince came 
to besiege al-KaFa in 406 = 1016. Thus Hammad 
made it a habit to live sometimes at Aghlr and 
sometimes at al-Kal"a and it was in this town that 
he died in 419 = 1028-29. Al-Kal"a rapidly be- 
came very prosperous. “The population increased 
rapidly, students came there in large numbers from 
the most remote parts of the empire, attracted by 
the resources which the new capital offered to 
those who cultivated science, commerce and the 
arts” (Ibn Khaldun). The importance of al-Kal"a 
further increased after the sacking of KairawSn 
by the Hilalis. Many inhabitants of Ifrlkiya came 
to seek shelter there. The population was very 
mixed. It is worth noting that it included a small 
community of native Christians; well treated by 
the* rulers, they had a church dedicated to the 
Virgin and administered by an official, perhaps 
a bishop, whom Paul the Deacon calls by the 
Oriental name of caltfa. The country around was 
quiet, thanks to an alliance made by the Ham- 
madids with certain sections of the Atfibe^; the 
harvests surpassed the needs of local consumption 
and were stored in granaries, where they could 
be kept for several yeais. Life was easy there, 
owing to the abundance of fruits and of cattle 
fattened on the adjoining pasturage; the markets 
\iere attended by caravans, which came from all 
parts of the Maghrib and even from Egypt and 
Syria and the Tiak. Magnificent buildings were 
erected by al-Nasir: the Kasr al-Mulk (Government- 
Palace), the private residence of the emirs, the 
Kasr al-Manar (Palace of the Signal), the Kasr al- 
Kawkab (Palace of the Star), the Kasr al-Salam 
(Palace of Bliss). 

The situation altered in the second half of the 
vth century. Bieaking their alliance with the Ham- 
madid rulers, the Arabs began to plundei the 
region of Hodna and thrust their incursions up 
to the very gates of al-Kal^a. The insecurity be- 
came such that al-Mansur, while continuing to 
make frequent stays at al-KaPa, moved the seat 
of government in 483 (i 090/1) to Bougie, which 
had been founded by al-Nasir in 1062/3 [see 
Bougie, 1 766], but the attacks of the Arabs 

multiplied and made the lot of the inhabitants 
more and more precarious. In the reign of al-"Azlz 
the nomads invaded all the territory of al-Kal"a 
and forced the garrison to take refuge in the town 
out of which they could not go. Thus Yahya, who 
succeeded al-'AzIz, decided in 543 (1048) to remove 
from al-KaPa all objects of value, that were still 
there. Four years later, the Hammadid empire suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of the Almohads. When 
master of Bougie, "Abd al-Mu^min sent his son 
‘Abd Allah to lay siege to al-Kal"a. The place, 
defended by Ihusham, Yahya’s brother, was taken 
by assault, the gariison put to the sword, 8000 
inhabitants slain and many others taken prisoner. 
The conquerors carried off vast booty (547 = 
1152— 1153). 

Still al-KaPa survived this disaster. Some of the 
inhabitants repopulaled, if not the town itself, at 
least the DjerSwa quartei, E. of the wall. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Kit. al-IsHb^ar,^ they 
were still fairly numerous at the end of the v^h 
(xith) century and were engaged in the making 
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of gannents, which were celebrated. But in 580 = 
1185, ®Alr b. Gli 5 niya captured al-Kal^a after a 
three days’ siege. It was undoubtedly he who 
completed the destruction of the town, for it is 
never mentioned again after this date. Consider- 
able ruins alone recall the existence of the ancient 
HammSdid capital. They lie about 20 miles S. of 
Burdj BS 'Ararldj, on the southern slope of the 
Djabal Maadid, in the N of Hodna, at a height 
of 3600 feet and occupy the summit of the cliffs 
which command the right bank of a tributary of 
the Wadi SelrnSn. The minaret of a mosque is 
still standing. Excavations made by P. Blanchet 
(1898) and again in 1908 by General de Beyli6 
have made it possible to trace the wall and le- 
cognise the remains of various buildings the Dar 
al-Bahr, so called, perhaps, from a tank there, the 
palace of the Signal, the palace of Bliss and the 
mosque Fragments of decoration, painted terra- 
cottas, stalactites of faience, faiences of metallic 
lustre, and capitals have been brought to light. 
The study, which has been made of them, leads 
to the conclusion that Berber ait before the Hilall 
invasion was in great part Oriental in its inspira- 
tion and IS revealed as a combination of Persian and 
Mesopotamian elements with local Byzantine art 
Bibliography al-Bakri, Descr» Je BAfti- 
que^ ed and transl by de Slane, text ed , 
Algiers 19H), p. 49 , 82 , transl , (rev. ed. Algiers 
1913), p. 105, 167, al-ldrlsl, Descr, de VAfrt- 
quc el de I'Espagne^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
text, p. 86, 91, transl p. 99, 106, Ibn Khal- 
dun. Hist des Berblres^ ed de Slane, i 221 
sqq,^ 250 — I, transl de Slane, 1. 285,11 43 
sqq , 89 — 90 , KtlTib al-Istibsar^ ed von Kre- 
mer (Vienna 1852), p 19, 20, 55—56, 58, transl. 
Fagnan, VAprtque septentf tonale au XlJe 
stUle^ Constantine 1900, p. 32, 33, 34, 35, 99 — 
loi, 105, L. de Beyli6, La Kalaa des Bern 
Hamniad line captlale berbere de VAfrtque du 
Nord au XB siecle^ Pans 1909, P. Blanchet 
and H. Saladm, Description des monuments de 
la Kaala des Bern Hammad {Nouvelles Archives 
des Missions scient,^ vol. xvii ), Pans 1908, G 
Margais, Les poteries et les faiences de la Qala^a 
des Beni Hammad^ Constantine 1913, Mequesse, 
La Kalaa des Beni Hammad {Revue Afrtcaine^ 
1886), Robert, La Kalaa et Tihamamine {Bull, 
de la Soc, archeol. de Constantine.^ vol. xxxvii. 
1903). (G Yver) 

KAL'AT DJA^BAR. See 1 }Ja''bar, I, 985. 
^AL^AT HUWARA, a town in Algeria 
(department of Oran, a mixed commune of Mina) 
20 miles N E of Mascara, on the Wadi KaPa, one 
of the branches of the Hillil Population (1911) 
2072 inhabitants, of whom 2047 natives. Carpet- 
making, at one time a flourishing industry heie, 
still employs 500 workmen, although on the decline 
KaPa was founded in the vi^h (xiith) century by 
Muhammad b. IshaV, chief of the Huwara, living 
in the region of Mina. He built a citadel and 
gathered round it his tribesmen as well as the 
Masrata, a Berber clan related to the Huwara. 
Ish^’s descendants were faithful servants of the 
^Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen and as a reward received 
the government of the land of the Tudjm After 
the occupation of Tlemcen by the Marin ids (759 = 
1358), the people of KaPa recognised the authority 
of the conquerors, then passed again under the 
rule of the sovereigns of Tlemcen after the res- 
toration of the Ziyanid dynasty. In the xvith 


century Arujij seized the town (15 * 7 ) placed 
a garrison of 400 men there under his brother 
Ishak. Retaken in 1518 by the Spaniards, KaPa 
was lestored by them to the Sultan of Tlemcen 
and passed finally to the Turks towards the middle 
of the xvith centuiy. It is described by the writers 
of this period (Leo Africanus, Marmol) as one of 
the piincipal places in the land of the Banil Ra^fiid 
(the Beni Rasi of Leo, the Beni Arax of Marmol) 
According to these authois, KaPa was a very strong 
place inhabited by merchants and well-to-do artisans. 
During the Turkish period, KaPa frequently served 
as a place of refuge for Beys and Turkish officials, 
as well as for numeious families fiom Oran and 
Algiers, so that about 1830, the population was 
in great part composed of Kuloghlus, 1 e of half- 
castes born of the mairiages of Turks wnth native 
women. On various occasions the town has suf- 
fered fiom eaithquakes but it was, on the other 
hand, greatly extended by the Bey of the West, 
Bu Shelaghem in 1736. The population was em- 
ployed in agriculture and industry (manufacture 
of soap and especially the weaving of carpets) 
After 1830, KaPa lecognised the authority of ‘^Abd 
al-Kadir, who drove out the Kuloghlus, and was 
in 1845 occupied by the French KaPa was the 
birth-place of the celebrated marabout Sidl Ahmad 
b Ylisuf (ixth cent, a n ), to whom aie attributed 
satiiical sayings very popular in Algeiia (Cf, R 
Basset, Les dtetons populatres attribuls a Side 
Ahmed ben Yusuf Pans 1890) 

Llibltography. Ibn Khaldtln, Histoire des 
Berbhes.^ ed dc Slane, 1 181-2, transl. 1 281-2, 
Leo Africanus, Description de VAfrtque.^ Bk. iv., 
ed Schefei, vol lu. p 34, Mai mol, Afrique.^ 
transl, by Perrot d’Ablancourt, ii 356 , E Giaulle, 
Notice his tongue sur la KalcLa des Bent Rached 
{Revue du Monde Musulman.^ 1913), Ren6 
Leclerc, Monographic geographique et histonque 
de la commune mtxle de la Mina {Bull de la 
Soc dt Geogr d'^Oran.^ 1902), R Basset, Notes 
de voyage (^Melanges afi teams et Orientaux^ Pans 
19*5)7 P- 96—103. (G. Yver) 

KAL'AT NADJM, the name of a celcbiated 
citadel in North ein Syiia, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates in 36® 53' N. Lat. and 
38° 18' E Long. (Greenwich) Its importance lay 
in the fact that it commanded the passage of the 
river here, where it was crossed by a bridge. It 
was here that a caravan route fiom Syria to Me- 
sopotamia, much used in the middle ages, crossed 
the river The route ran from Halab via al-Bab 
[q. v ] to Manbidj, thence in a fairly straight line 
to the Euphrates, then across the river in a slightly 
north-eastern direction to HarrSn. The distance 
from Manbidj to KaPat Nadjm is given as 4 
farsakh (a short day’s journey), that from the 
Euphrates to Harran as 2 days’ journey. As there 
are two small islands m the river at KaPat Nadjm, 
a passage is very easily effected by a shoit bridge 
of boats. 

In the middle ages KaPat Nadjm was the 
bridgehead of Manbidj (the ancient Bam- 
byke, cf. Manbijoj), a very busy emporium, which 
the Caliph Haiun al-Raghid had raised to be 
the capital of the 'AwSsim province [q. v , I, 
515]. So long as Manbidj flourished, ^Pat Nadjm 
retained its importance, with the decline of Man- 
bidj — by the xivth century A. D. Manbidj was 
already for the most part in ruins; see G. le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (London 
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1890), p. 501 — the importance of Kal'at sank 
also, for traffic across the Euphiates turned more 
and more to the northern crossing at al-Bira 
(Blredjik, q. v., 1. 723). In ancient and medi- 
aeval times there were on the central Euphrates, 
below where it breaks through the Taurus, a 
senes of places where bridges maintained the 
connection between Syria and Mesopotamia; on 
these crossings, some of which succeeded others 
in course of centuries, see the references in the 
article Biredjik (1 723). Whether there was al- 
ready a bridge in ancient times at Kal^at Nadjm 
and whether the isolated hill commanding the 
ford was already inhabited or defended, we do 
not know. But it is very piobable that a place 
so favoured by nature was used long before the 
coming of the Muslims. What ancient town is to 
be sought on the site of Kal'at Nadim or the 
immediate vicinity can hardly be decided with 
certainty. Most probably we have to locate 
here the Caeciliana of the Roman 
itineraries (Ka/x/A/a of Ptolemy) , cf. the 
article Caeciliana in Pauly- Wissowa, RealenzykL 
d klass. Alter tumswiss ^ 11. 1172 and Stieck’s 
addition in Suppl. 1. 266; Regling in Klto^ 1. 
472, V Chapot, La frontiere de V huphrate (Pans 
1907), p. 281; H. and R Kiepert, Formae orbis 
anhqtii^ part v. (1910), L. Kell, op, at (see the 
Btbl there), p. 23. Ainsworth, op ctt,,^ p. 224 
sought Caeciliana in the ruined site of Sarisat 
(Sicsat on Kiepeit’s map in Sachaii {pp, ctt,\ 
noith of the Sadjur rivei, whereas the map of 
Syna and Mesopotamia published on a scale of 
1 400,000 by the cartographical depaitment of 
the Prussian Survey, sheet i^. (Halab) seeks to 
identify the ancient place in question with the 
modem l^iifan fPjabal al-Hamam, a little N W. 
of KaPat Nadjm) Less commendable than 
the identification of Caeciliana wuth KaPat Nadjm 
seem to me the other identifications that have 
been pioposed. namely with Betammali (Be- 
thammans), as Bcnzingei suggests in Pauly- Wissowa, 
op, cit , 111. 362 (adopted on the above mentioned 
map of Mesopotamia and Syria, i 400,000) (see 
thereon my additional note in Pauly-Wissowa , 
Suppl 1. 269), also with Call ICO me (so d’An- 
villc, V Euphi ate et Ttgre,^ Pans 1779), on which 
see my article on this name in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. 1 270 The Thilaticomum of the /////r- 
rattum Antomm and the Tabula Peutingci lana was 
suggested by Man neit, d Grtech und Romer,^ 

vi I (Leipzig 1831), p 394, 397 and Ainswoith, 
op ctt i 224 Noldeke pioposed {op, cit.,^ p. 13) 
the Gene (Geriha, Serre) of Ptolemy and the 
itineraries (see the article Gerre in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, vii 1270), on what are peihaps its ruins 
see Chapot, op, cit ^ p. 282. Finally it should be 
mentioned that Chesney in Expedit, fot the Sur- 
vey of the Rivers Euphiates and Ttgtts (London 
1856), 1. 420 and in Narrative of the Euphrates 
E^xpeditwn (London 1868), p. 234, wrongly w'ould 
find Djisr Manbidj — which, as will be emphasised 
immediately, is only an older name for KaPat 
Nadjm — in the Kara 01 Biiyiik Manbidj, 10 miles 
to the south of it (which Noldeke, op cit,,, p. 14 
consideis the Eragiza of the classics, Regling m 
A7/4?, i. 471 Betammali) 

Al-Baladhurl {Futuh al-Buldan,, ed de Goeje) 
P* 150, 15 sqq, (excerpted by YSku^, 1. 478, 8 sql) 
especially mentions that the bridge of KaPat 
Nadjm was built by the Caliph ‘^Othman, but 


expressly adds that, according to some, traces 
were still to be seen of an older bridge, which 
would seem to prove the existence of a river- 
ciossing here, dating back to pre-Muhammadan 
times. ALBaladhurf, however, does not call the 
place KaPat Nadjm but IJjisr Manbidj, “the 
bridge of Manbidj” The older Arab geographers 
and historians know it only by this name Even 
if the name KaPat Nadjm perhaps only begins 
to appear in Arabic literature from the xiBb cen- 
tury A D (to judge from the references quoted), 
it IS clear from an important passage in the Ha- 
labl chronicle (not written, however, till the xvth 
century) of Ibn al-Shihna {al-Durr al-Muntakhab 
ft Td'iikh Mamlakat Halab,, Beirut 1909; cf. on 
this w'ork above II, 236) that its origin must be 
put back to the tenth century Here it is stated 
(p 230), that KaPat Nadjm was long ago called 
^isr Manbidj, and remained a little village in 
the Muslim period until it^as refounded by 
a certain Nadjm, a slave {ghulani) of Hubba 
al-Safwanf, about 300 A H. (912 ad) From this 
Nadjm comes the new name KaPat Nadjm (N ’s 
citadel), which in time quite supplanted the ear- 
lier name Djisr Manbidj Similar changes of place- 
names occuired elsewhere in Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the middle ages , for example the 
strong castle of KaPat Dawsar, which rose faither 
down the Euphrates on the left bank between 
al-Balis and al-Rakka, leceived the name KaPat 
Dja^bar [see the art. dja'^uar] after the Arab chief 
Dja^bar b Malik (in the century A D ) had 
taken possesion of it. 

The passage quoted from Ibn al-Shihna^s history 
further shows that the form KaPat al-Nadjm and 
the tianslation of the name founded on this as 
“the star-castle”, which have become quite fami- 
lial in European literature (and therefore also on 
maps KaPat en-Nedjm), are wiong The Arabic 
sources, moreovei, show, so far as we can see, al- 
most always the coirect KaPat Nadjm; the Syrians 
reproduce this by KaPa Nagam, e. g. Baihebraeus, 
Chromcon Syi lacuvi (ed Bedjan), p. 509, 23. If 
the reading KaPat al-Nadjm is occasionally also 
found in our editions of the texts — eg 111 
Yakut, IV. 165, 8 (against 111. 860, 22, al-Muih- 
tank,, p. 357, 2, al-Marasid,, 11 443, 2) and al- 
Kazwlnl, 11 160, 23 — it would still have to be 
investigated whether the manuscripts really sup- 
port this reading. At the same time we do not 
deny that later Arabic writeis, in ignorance of 
the origin of the name of the place, occasionally 
may have wiitten KaPat al-Nadjm and this may 
have given the etymology “star-castle” For ex- 
ample, Ibn al-^ihna {op, ctt , p 229) gives a passage 
fiom a rtsala of the ^Sdi al-Fadil [q v j, in 
which the latter explains the name of the fort- 
less in poetical fashion as “a star in the clouds”, 
“an eagle in the sky” Similarly Ritter {op, ctt , x 
1062, following J V. Hammer) writes: “The castle is 
said to have taken its name from its height, teaching 
up to the stars”. Lastly Ainsworth {op cU„, i, 
229) takes the name KaPat al-Nadjm back to al- 
MaYnun, who is said to have built an observatory 
here That the Caliph had observations of the 
heavens made in the region between Palmyra and 
al-Ra^ka on the Euphrates is certainly true (cf. 
above 1. 498b), but his lesponsibility for the doubt- 
ful place-name is to be denied, after what we 
have said above. In this connection it may also 
be pointed out that we have several places called 
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Kawkab (= star) in Nearer Asia, for example one 
in Northern Syria, but an identiBcation of the latter 
with Kal'at al-Na^m, “the star-castle”, which R. 
Kohricht, Gesch, des Konigretchcs yerusahm (Inns- 
bruck 1898), p. 237, note 3 proposes, is im- 
possible. It IS noteworthy that Hamd AlUh 
Mustawd {Nuzhat al-Kulub^ ed. G. Le Strange, vol. 
i., Leiden 19* P- 93) says that the citadel 
of Harran was called KaPa-i Nadjm. As there is 
no confirmation of this in Arabic sources, this 
must be an error of the author’s. 

The citadel and the bridge of Kal^at Nadjm 
play a not unimportant part in the history of 
the wars of Islam. Soon after their invasion 
of Syria the Arabs occupied this region (in 
18 = 639), the Euphrates villages, as al- 
BalSdJiurl (p. 175, 9) calls it. In the accounts ot 
the fightings between ^All and Mu'Swiya, which 
led in 657 A. D. to the battle of Siffln (on the 
right bank of the Euphrates opposite kal*^at J^ja^bar 
already mentioned) the bridge of Kal'^at Nadjm is 
frequently mentioned; cf. e. g. al-Tabari, 1. 3259, 
15 sq, and Ibn Miskawaih, Tad^artb al~Umam 
(Gibb Mem. Ser , i NO. 7), i. 571, 7. When 'U- 
baid Allah b. ZiySd took the field against MukhtSr 
in 65 (685) in the 'Irak, he crossed the Euphrates 
by this bridge; see Wellhausen, Das Arabise he 
Retch und setn Sturz (Berlin 1902), p. 115. In 
330 (941) after the murder of Ibn Ra^ik (on 
whom see above li. 407) there was fighting here 
between the latter’s troops and those of the Ham- 
dSnid Nfisir al-Dawla; see 2 U%tschr%ft d, Deutsche 
MorgenL Gesellsch,^ x. 470. The citadel of Karat 
Nadjm changed hands several times then as in 
later centunes; we find as its possessors, in turns, 
the HamdSnidb, the MirdSsids of Halab (cf. above 
11. 229 sqq,\ the Bantl Numair (see Ibn Hawkal, p. 
159, *9, Ibn al-Shihna, op, ca,),, Sultan NUr al- 
Din al-ZankI (1146 — 73) and his successors in 
Syria, the AyyUbids. Nur al-Din (according to 
Abu *1-Fida^, Takivitn al^Buldan,^ ed. Paris, p. 233) 
renovated the castle — on which account Ibn 
Ejubair, who passed it two or three decades later, 
calls it “a new citadel” — and placed a strong 
garrison in it, which was very troublesome to 
the neighbouring Syrian towns occupied by the 
Franks. Kal'at Nadjm was also for a time m the 
hands of the Begteginid princes of Irbil (on them 
see above 11. 591). After the death of Salah al- 
Din (1193) his sons and grandsons (al-Malik al- 
Afdal, al-Malik al-ZShir, al-Malik al-^^Aziz) and 
his brother (al-Malik al-'Adil) several times suc- 
ceeded one another in the possession of the 
town (cf. above vol. i., ii. and Yakut, 111. 16$, 18, 
Abu ’1-Faradj (Barhebraeus) , MuJ^hta^ar 

al‘Duwal,^ ed. Beirut, p. 393, xx; Abu ’1-Fida’ 
(ed. Reiske- Adler), iv. 109, 189; Weil, Gesch, 
der Chahfen,^ lii. 435. 

When Htllagn m 658 (1260) began his cam- 
paign against Syria (cf. above II, 332), he had 
to fight for the Euphrates crossings and the forts 
defending them; see Barhebraeus, Chronicon Syrt- 
acuni (ed. Bedjan), p. 509, 33. Barhebraeus, who 
was then bishop of Halab, and went to meet the 
Mongol ruler to beg that the Christians be spared, 
was shut up by him in KaFat Nadjm (see op, 
p. 510, 17). 

On the topography of ^Fat Nadjm and the 
present condition of the castle there, we have va- 
nous accounts by European travellers, e, g. by 
Heifer and Ainsworth (on their visit together in 


1836), Sachau (1879), M. v. Oppenheim (1896) 
and Miss Gertrude L. Bell (1909). According to 
their descriptions, the rocky cone about 160 feet 
high stands quite alone, crowned by the pictures- 
que ruins of the citadel, falling steeply towards 
the river and fairly difficult of ascent on other 
sides also All parts of the castle are still standing 
upright and are quite well preserved. Two stories are 
distinguished with an agglomeration of rooms of 
various sizes. The only parts damaged are those 
which were bombarded during the taking of the 
castle by Turkish troops about 1820. When at 
this time an Arab tribe refused tribute to the 
government and took refuge in this stronghold, 
the soldiers of the Pagha had to besiege and storm 
it, and a large gap was made in the wall m the 
process A peculiar feature of Kal'at Nadjm are 
Its not yet fully investigated caves and subter- 
ranean passages, which, according to the Arabs, 
run through below the Euphrates to the Meso- 
potamian side (compaie the Oriental stories about 
a similar system of tunnels made by the Queen 
Zenobia in Fr. Muller, Studten uber Zenobia 
und Palmyra (1902, p. 37). KaFat Nadjm is 
now quite deserted and forms a refuge only 
for countless wild pigeons and bats. According 
to Sachau, there are still three Arabic inscrip- 
tions here. One of them is carved out over the 
mam gateway which is flanked by two high 
towers and gives an account of the restoration 
work done by the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Zahir in 
605 — 612 (1208 — 1215); beside it, is a second 
one which gives the name of the architect. A 
third inscription of the same ruler (of 1215 A. D.) 
may be lead over the door of what was once 
the little mosque of the castle 

According to the Arab geographeis (Ibn Dj ubair, 
Yakut, al-Kazwini, al-Mara^td\ a little town lay 
below the castle rock, probably at the river’s 
edge, which served as a market for the numerous 
tiavellers as well as for the Beduins of the sur- 
rounding desert The remains still in existence 
of buildings of an earlier period at the foot of 
the hill on the south cannot, as Sachau observes, 
be considered the remains of a town on account 
of the way in which the ground is cut up, but 
the Muslim cemetery in the vicinity with the rums 
of two buildings (mosques or chapels) may mark 
the site of the small mediaeval village. At the 
present day there is no bridge there Whether 
traces of any earlier ones can be found seems 
very doubtful. Chesney (Expedilton^ 1. 420, Nar- 
rative^ p. 230; see above) has, it is true, thought 
to discover remains of one and M. v. Oppenheim 
claimed to find traces of old bridges in no less 
than three places (see Berliner Zeitschr, fur Erd- 
kunde^ xxxvi. 80 sq. and Byzant, Zeitschr..^ xiv. 

P» 7)1 but according to Chapot {pp. cit.^ 
p. 281, note 7), who likewise examined the area 
in question, there is nowhere any trace of such 
remains to be seen. 

A little to the south of Kal'at Nadjm, but on 
the left bank of the stream, there lies close to 
the Euphrates a mound of rums, part of which 
has at one time been swept away by the river, 
called Tell Mas'^adiya, out of which M. v. 
Oppenheim dug a large ancient mosaic of the rive r- 
god Euphrates; see Byzant. Zeitschr..^ xiv. (1905), 
p. 7 and Moritz in the Beitr, zur Assyriologie.^ vii./h. 
1913? P* 1 5^* Also on the east bank opposite 
Kal'at Nadjm there lies a very winding system 
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of hills, called l^abal ^arrln after the ancient 
ruined site of §arr(n. S.E, of the latter (N.E. of 
Tell Mas'Udlya) rise two great grave-towers, one 
of which has m the second story a porphyry sar- 
cophagus with the oldest known inscription in 
pure Syriac (73 A.D. = 385 Seleucid era). This 
monument of an Edessa man named Ma^nu bar 
MaSu, with inscriptions relating to the building 
and to the deceased, is of great value from the 
linguistic as well as the palaeographical side. M. 
V. Oppenheim and H. Pognon found and copied 
it independently ] cf. Pognon’s publication and 
edition of the text in his Inscriptions Semittques 

de la Syrie (Pans 1907—1908), p. 15 — 22 (and 

PI. XIV.) and see thereon Noldeke in the Zeitschr, 
/. Assyr,^ xxi. 151 — 153. The edition of the 
text by B. Moritz in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie^ 
vii./ii. 1913, p. 158 — 165 IS based on v. Oppen- 
heim’s material. The ancient names of Tell Mas'^u- 
dlya and Sarrm aie unknown, perhaps it was one 
of the above mentioned stations in the itineraries 
(Gerre or Thilaticomum). 

Bibliography, For the name Djisr Man- 
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ed. Wustenfeld, i. 478, s; al-Dimashki, 
Nukhbat al-Dahr (ed. Mehren), p, 93, iS; Safi 
al-Din ^Abd al-Mu^min, Mard^id al-Ittila^ (ed 
Juynboll), 1. 189, 2; — for Kal^'at Nadjm* 
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Jaubeit as Geographic d'Ednsi,^ ii. 139; Ibn 
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Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), p. 107 
sq, — J. W. Heifer, Retsen in Vorderasien und 
Indten,^ ed. by Countess P. Nostiz (Leipzig 1873), 
i. 202 sq.\ Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Meso- 
potamien (Leipzig 1883), p. 153 sq,\ W R. 
Ainsworth, A Personal Narrative of the Euphra- 
tes Expedition (London 1888), 1. 223, 226 — 
234 ; V. Oppenheim, in the Byzant, Zeitschr xiv. 
(1905), p. 7; G. L. Bell, Amurath to Amurath 
(London 1911), p. 23 34 sq, (2nd ed 1921, 

not consulted). (M. Streck) 

if AXAT al-RUM. See rUm kal'a. 

^AL'^AT SiJERJ^AT, an extensive group of 
ruins in the wilSyet of Mosul, on the right bank 
of the Tigris in 35® 30' N Lat. and 45° 15' E.Long. 
(Greenwich). They rise on the edge of the desert 
on the sharp spur of the hilly lands, cut up by 
many valleys, which slope from the ridge of the 


Khanm^a mountains, an eastern spur of the I]|jabal 
Hamrin, down towards the Tigris, The name KaPat 
^erkat is not found in the Oriental writers of 
the middle ages nor, so far as I can see, in those 
of later centuries either. Whether the spelling 
n(l)lt£^ = Ashshur SH R (d) T (?), which is 
found in Aramaic inscriptions of the Parthian 
period, IS really connected with SherkSt, as Jensen 
\Mitt, der Deutsch, Orient-Gesellsch,^ n®. 60, p. 46) 
supposes, lb very doubtful. Perhaps the name 
Sherkat — not SherkSt ; cf. Streck, Die Inschriften 
Assurbantpals (Leipzig 1916), p. 792 — only dates 
from the xviiit^ century A.D.; in the literature of 
European travellers it seems to appear first about 
the time of Rich (1821). The meaning Q a per- 
sonal name) is quite unknown. The Turks also 
give the place the name (often found where 
Turkish is spoken) of Toprak-KaPe = “Earth- 
citadel”, which is without significance; cf. Rich, 
op, cit,,, ii. 137 sq, * 

KaPat Sherkat occupies the site of the oldest 
capital of the Assyrian empire, the city of Ash- 
shur, from which the whole district ruled by it also 
took the name Ashshur (Assyria), while the city 
itself apparently derived its name from the national 
deity of this name (hardly the reverse). The site 
offers many advantages for an effective defence 
and was presumably planned by the inhabitants 
of southern Mesopotamia (Babylonia) as a military 
bulwark against the inroads of northern barbarians 
That KaPat SherkSt was fortified in the archaic 
period has been shown by the excavations of the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft. These further show 
that the Semitic settlement was preceded by a 
non-Semitic (Sumerian) occupation; Sumerian sculp- 
tures have been found which are closely connected 
with those from Telloh in South Babylonia (about 
2600 B.c,). In the time of the third Babylonian 
dynasty of Ur (2296 — 2786 B.C ), Ashshur was a 
small state dependent on Babylonia The beginnings 
of Ashshur may safely be put back to 3000 B.C 
and perhaps even farther, thereon cf, most re- 
cently, Weidner in Boghazkot-Studten,^ Heft 6 {Der 
Zug Saigons von Akkad,^ Leipzig 1922), p. 96. 
Some not inconsiderable time before 2000 B.c. an 
end was made of the Sumerian colonisation of 
Ashshur by the invasion of the Semites. 

The numerous historical inscriptions, which were 
brought to light by the excavations of the Deut- 
sche Orient-Gesellschaft m KaPat SherkRt have 
extended in a most unexpected fashion our know- 
ledge of the history of the city and kingdom of 
Ashshur, especially with regard to the older periods. 
Its chronology now begins about 2300 B c. or even 
earlier From Puzur Ashir I (2086 — 2072) to the 
fall of Nineveh, with the help of the dynastic 
lists of Ashshur, we can restore the senes of rulers 
without a gap, cf. E. Weidner, Die JConige von 
Assyrten,^ Neue chronol, Dokumente aus Assur,^ in 
the Mitt der Vorderasiat,-Aegypt Gesellsch,,^ xxvi. 
(1921), n®. 2; with the chronological list of the 
kings of Ashshur given there (p. 64 sq,) compare 
the (somewhat later) list given by Schroeder in 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur histcnscken Inhalts^ 
Heft 2 (1922), p. loi sq, 

Ashshur retained its place as capital down to 
the middle of the tenth century B.c. Older rulers 
built other towns as royal residences, but 
only temporarily, for example Salmanassar I 
(1280 — 1261) chose Kalkhu (Bibl. Hebr. Kslah) 
farther to the north at the mouth of the upper 
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Z 5 b for his capital and his son and successor Tu- 
kulti Nmurta I (1260 — 1232) built a new capital 
for himself in the immediate vicinity of Aghshur 
to the northeast of it, which he called after him- 
self Kar (^wall, citadel of) Tiikulti Nmurta 
(now the ruins of Tulul 'Akr) Aftei their death 
both these towns again lost their predominance 
to Ashshui. It was only from the tenth century 
onwards that the latter became more and more 
overshadowed by Kalakh and Nineveh 
and the later kings chose these two places only 
as the centres of their kingdom Ashshur survived 
the fall of Nineveh, however; cf. Streck, op at ^ 
cDXLiv and note 3 and p. CDXLIX, note I. It is 
mentioned in the proclamation of Cyrus to the 
Babylonians, which is preserved in cuneifoim. 
During the greater part of the Graeco-Roman 
period, especially in the 400 years of the Par- 
thian epoch (which is represented by countless 
remains of buildings), it was an inhabited town, 
and as such — under other names (Kainai, per- 
haps also Labbana and Libba) — it is several 
times mentioned by classical authors, thereon cf 
E Ilerzfeld m Memnoti^ 1 (1907), p. 98 f ^ , 237 
sq In the Parthian stiata of the rums of KaPat 
Sherkat 43 Aramaic inscriptions, mainly m me- 
moiiam, were found, which, in so far as they weie 
dated, cover the period of the Seleucid (Arsakid^) 
era (199/200 — 227/228 A.D ), i. e. they cease just 
with the rise of the Sassanians. An interesting 
fact is also to be deduced from these documents, 
that the cult of Assyrian deities and names of gods 
still survived in Aghshur in the third century A D 
On these inscriptions cf. Jensen in the Sitzungs- 
bench te der Berliner Akademte^ I 9 t 9 » Ini. 1042 — 
1051, and in the Mitt d deuisch Onent-Ge- 
sellsch,^ 1920, n® 60 

The name Ashshur appears in the Aiamaic 
form AthUra as early as the old Persian version 
of the Behistun inscription, see Weissbach, Die 
Ketlmschnften der Achaememden (= V01 da asiat 
Btbl ^ ill ), p 140 By Athura we have here pro- 
bably not to understand the whole of Assyria 
but only the district of Ashshur. The classical 
authors give the Aramaic equivalent of Ashshur 
m the form ’Arc?p/af, see Pauly-Wissowa, 

Realenzykl d klass Altei tuviswissensch ^ 11. 2260, 
Herzfeld, op. 1. 127. Ashshur presumably be- 
came more and more deserted under the Sassanians 
The Syriac authors know of Athor down 
to the late middle ages as the name of a parish; 
see G Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrtsch, Akten 
perstscher Martyrcr (Leipzig i88o), p 175, 210. 

The Arab geographers of the middle ages 
likewise are acquainted with Athiir It is given 
by them firstly as an earlier name of Mosul, then 
as the name of the province which was later usually 
called al-DjazIra and finally as the name of a rum 
near al-Salamlya (probably the Biblical Resen, 2\ 
miles N.W of Nimrud, the ancient Kalakh, cf 
Streck, op cit..^ p. CDXXVi) Sometimes Akur is 
written instead of Atbur and sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other noted as a variant Akur is 
either to be regarded as a corruption or, perhaps 
better, as a parallel dialect form, Cf. for Atbnr 
or Akffr Ibn Rosteh in the Btbl. Geogr, Arab.^ 
vii. 104, 6 (ard Athur, “land of A.” = Mosul); 
Yakut, (ed Wiistenfeld), 1. iig, ,6, 

340, 5, 111 1 18, 18. For the Djazirat Alfur see 

Yal^tit, ii. 72, 13, 231,9; this coincides 

with the Il:llm Atbur (Al{:Ur), the KA/|14« (region 


of) A., of which only al-MukaddasI l^Bibl Geogr. 
Arab lii. 20, 3; cf. also 27, xo, 28, 7) speaks and 
which, according to him, is divided into three 
large divisions On (Djazirat) AkUr as an older 
name for Ejazira see above 1. and G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 
1905)1 P- 86 

From the statements of the Arab geographers 
this much IS evident that in the middle ages a 
rum was still known which covered the site of 
the ancient A shsh ui ; only the name had been 
eironeously connected with a deserted locality near 
al-Salamlya It may here be recalled that, according 
to Layard, Nineveh and Babylon (London 1853), 
p 165, the Arabs at the present day call a high 
hill in the corner of the nuns of Nimrud (KalaWi) 
‘^Tell Alhui’. The Arab geogiapheis further make 
the observation, which is quite correct, that the 
earlier name of the province of al-DjazIra, which, 
indeed, practically coincides m area with the an- 
cient Assyria, is deiived fiom the deseited town 
of Athur. When Athui ultimately came to be 
erroneously regarded as the ancient name of the 
later capital Mosul, we have a false identification 
here similar to the case of Baghdad, which westein 
travellers throughout the middle ages down to 
Pietro della Valle (1616 — 17) equated with Ba- 
bylon and always called so. 

On the Arabic names Athui or Akur cf also 
A Schultens, Vita et res gestae , . Saladtnt (Lei- 
den 1755), Ind Geogi. s. v. Mosula, Fr. Tuch, 
De Nino mbe (Leipzig 1845), P ? Tuch’s 

Konimcntar nber die Genesis^ 2”^ ed. by Merx 
(Halle 1871), p 61 sq ^ Layard, Nineveh and its 
Remains'^ (London 1849), 11 245. 

The ruined area of KaPat ^erkSt is of con- 
siderable extent (neaily 180 acres), very little 
smaller than that of the two other royal cities of 
Assyria, Kalah (Nimrud) and Nineveh (Kuyundjik) 
It is sharply defined; theie is no doubt on any 
side as to how far the ancient city reached. The 
Tigiis flowed along the east front, the noith fiont 
was formed by a natural ledge of rock, which 
was strengthened by defensive walls and made 
inaccessible. On the finest part of Ashshur, in 
the eastern part of the north plateau, the Sham- 
mar Shekh Feihan Pa^ha m the second half of 
the xixth century founded a settlement which later 
became a Turkish outpost, which until the Great 
War seivcd as bai lacks for troops of regular ca- 
valry or mounted police Apait from this tem- 
porary use as a military post by the government, 
KaPat Sher^St has been quite uninhabited since 
the memory of man. 

The extensive ruins eaily excited the interest 
of European travellers. Their importance was first 
emphasised by Cl. Rich, who examined them 
caiefully on a Tigris journey in March 1821, see 
his Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan (Lon- 
don 1836), 11. 137 sq. In 1836 Ross visited them; 
see a communication by him in the Journ, of 
the Royal Geogr. Society ix (1839), p. 451 — 453 
The first thorough description of the site we owe 
to W. Ainsworth He visited it along with Layard 
and Mitford m 1840 when on an excursion to 
al-Hadr [q. v., 11. 204] (the caravan road to al- 
Hadi branches off at KaPat Sherkat, see his re- 
port in the yourn. of the Royal Geogr Society.^ 
XI. (1482), p. 4 — 8). Layard again in 1847 spent 
two days at KaPat Sherkat, engaged m examining 
the rums; see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains^ 
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n. 45 — 63. Latei (1852) H. Rassam conducted 
excavations on the spot; on these cf. Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon (London 1853), p. 581 and 
11 Rassam, Ashur and the Land of Nimrod 
(New Yoik 1857), p. 1321. 

A systematic examination of the whole 
system of ruins was first effected between 
Sept. 1903 and June 1914 by excavations of the 
Deutsche Onentgesellschaft which extended over 
practically the whole site of the town. Accurate 
plans were made of all parts examined. As the 
excavations proved, the kings Tiglathpileser I 
(1115 — 1103) and Salmanassar III (859 — 825) 
in particular displayed very great activity in buil- 
ding at A^shur, the latter renovated completely 
almost all the great works of his piedecessors 
The most prominent buildings within the town 
aie the great temples — the sanctuary of Ishtar, 
the oldest of all, showing a Sumeiian stratum 
below it, then the Ash<^ur temple, also of very 
great antiquity, called E-Kharsag-kurkuiia with a 
great temple towei {sikkuratu) belonging to it, 
and lastly the sanctuaiy of Anu and Adad Be- 
sides theie was a series of smaller temples; of 
special interest is a “New Yeai h estival House”, 
a work of Sanherib (705 — 682), discovered befoie 
the city gates. Palaces also were uncovered; but 
we have not yet detailed infoimation regarding 
them. The powerful fortifications (double 
wall, Tigiis-qiiay, wall and citadel) with which 
the Assyiian ruleis piotccted their capital aie 
most impressive Among the monuments brought 
to light in great number special mention should 
be made of two lows of steles with reliefs and 
insciiptions (one north of kings and one south 
of officials), which belong to the xivth — viidi cen- 
turies and aie of fundamental importance for our 
knowledge of Assyiian histoiy Ihe topographical 
and archaeological investigation of the site has, at 
last, also given us a clear pictuie of the extent 
and significance of the erstwhile “city of the Pai- 
thians” (we have to distinguish two periods of 
Paithian building). 

An exhaustive work on the topography and 
history of Ashshur based on the German ten 
years’ excavations on a large scale is not yet 

available For the present we have only the offi- 
cial reports, almost all by W Andrae, the leader 
of the German expedition in Assyiia, published 
in the Mttieihingen der Deutschen Oi tent-Gesell- 
schaft^ N® 20 — 22, 25 — 26, 28 — 29, 31 — 33, 
36, 38, 40, 42-- 45 i 47 -“ 49 i 51 and 54. On tw'o 
of the principal temples, on the fortificatory works 
and the rows of steles , Andrae has published 
monographs in the JVtssensch, Vetoffenil. der 
Deutsch. Orient’Gesellsch , namely Der Anu-Adad- 
Tempel in Assur (Leipzig 1909, fVissensch, 
Verojfentl^ N®. 10), Die Stelenreihe von Assur 
(1913, = op, ctt.,^ N®. 24); Die Festungwerke von 
Assur (1913, 2 vols. ; = op. cit.,^ N®. 23); Die 
archaischen Uiar- Tempel in Assur (1922, = op. 
ctl N®. 39), 

The yield in inscriptions from the exca- 
vations in Ashshur has been very rich and exceed- 
ingly important. They have to a very great extent 
extended our knowledge of Assyrian chronology, 
history and religion The publication of the texts 
IS likewise being done in the Wissensch. Verojfentl 
dei Deutsch. Ortent-Gesellsch. , so^ far there have 
appeared Keilschufttexte aus Assur historischen 
Inhalts.^ 2 parts, Leipzig 1911 and 1922, ed. by 


Messerschmidt and Schroeder (== Wissensch. Ver- 
ojfentf n®. 16 and 37), Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
reltgwscn Inhalts., ed. by Ebeling, vol. 1. 1915 — 

1919 (= op. cit..^ n®. 28), vol. 11. (part l — 2), 

1920 (= op. cit.., n®. 34); Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur verschtedenen Inhalts., ed. by Schroeder, 
1920 (= op. cit n®. 35); Altaramdische Urkun- 
den aus Assut (dating from the latest period of 
the Assyrian empire), ed. by Lidzsbarski 1 921, 
op, cit n® 38. 

Bibliography . Apart from the references 
already given we may mention the following: 
Ritter, El dkunde., xi 666 , 671 — 676, hr. 

Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies) (Leipzig 1881), 
p. 252 — 255. Delitzsch also in 1903, before the 
beginning of the German excavations, drew up 
a sketch of the histoiy of the town (especially 
its buddings) based on the inscriptions then 
known, in the Mitteilungen der Deutsch. Orient- 
Gesellsch n®. 20, p. 30-^6, M v. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittehneer zum peisischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), 11 203 — 210, E. Herzfeld in Memnon., 
1 (*907), P. 97—116, 231 237, M. Streck, 

Die Inschrif ten Assur bantpals (Leipzig 1916), 
111 773, B. Meissner, Babylomen und Assyrten., 
1 (Heidelberg 1920), passim (see Index), esp. 
p 12 33 300 sq. — The best map of 

the region of KaLat Sherkat is the one of Me- 
sopotamia and Syria published by the cartogra- 
phical department of the Prussian Survey on 
the scale of i . 400,000, sheet C (SamanS). 
The latest plan of the ruins of Ashshur is 
given by Andrae m his Die Festungswe? he von 
Assur (1913), Plates 1. and ui On the floia 
of KaPat ^erkat and district E Herzfeld writes 
in the Oiientalist , Suppl, 11 , Ber- 

lin (1908) on the basis of the collection made 
by him as a member of the German expedition 
m Ashshur m 1903 — 1905 and (somewhat en- 
larged) in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeolo^ Retse tm 
EupJirat und Tigrisgelnet., iv (Suppl. Berlin 
1920), p. 25 — 26 He gives the plant-names in 
the dialect of the half nomadic Djebbur Arabs 
of the district. (M Streck) 

KALA';^. See Constantinople, I, 867. 
KALA^UN, al-Mauk al-MansUr Saif al-DIn 
Abu ’l-Ma'alI al-AlH (the Hhousander’, a name, 
it is said, given him because he w'as bought for 
1000 pieces of gold) al-SalihI al-Naiumi, the 
sixth Sultan ofTheBahri[q.v.]Mamlaks, 
bom in Kipcak [q v.], was brought to Egypt, sold 
to Sultan Salih AiyUb [q. v.] and manumitted by 
him in 647 (1247) The beginning of his career 
is unknown. Under Sultan Baibars [q v ] he be- 
came commander of a thousand. He later dis- 
tinguished himself in a campaign in 671 (1272) 
against the Mongols by a skilfully executed pass- 
age of the Euphiates and again in 672 (1273) 
in a war against the Armenians Sultan Baraka 
Khan, son of Baibais, sent him again against the 
Armenians in 677 (1278). When this SultSn was 
deposed a year later, the Emlis chose his seven- 
year-old brothel al-Malik al-^Adil Salamish as Sul- 
tan and appointed KalS^Un his guardian and Ata- 
bek. In reality Kala^un luled and was mentioned 
m the Friday prayer and on the coins along with 
SalSmish, after three months SalSmish was deposed 
and Kala^un in due form raised to the throne and 
confirmed by the Caliph. While he was at once 
lecognised in Egypt, he had to fight a rival in 
Syria, the Emir $onkoi al-Ashk^^r, who was chosen 
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SultSn in Damascus by the Syrian troops. $on|^or 
found support among the Beduins of Syria^ as 
well as with the sons of Baibars, the deposed 
Baraka KhSn, to whom on his deposition Karak 
[q. V ] had been given as an independent prin- 
cipality, and his brother Kfeidr, who occupied 
several fortresses in the southern part of Syria. 
Both sides gathered together their armies; there 
was a battle in the beginning of 679 (1279) south 
of Damascus, which was decided in favour of 
Kala^un, as a result of the desertion of Damascus 
troops. Baraka ]^Sn had died shortly befoie; his 
brother Khidr was glad to conclude peace with 
Kala^n m the spring of the year 680, by which 
he was granted Karak as a fief. §onkor had ap- 
pealed for assistance to the Mongols and they, 
always ready for loot, had invaded Noithern Syria, 
plundering as they went. When the Mongols were 
preparing for a second campaign on a larger 
scale, Son^co^, who had become afraid of his too 
ardent friends, had made peace with Kala^Cln on 
condition that he was left the North Syrian fort- 
1 esses of Sahyun, Shaizar, Apamea and several 
other places to rule independently. Freed from 
these opponents, Kal5^Qn was able to devote his 
attention to the invading Mongols, who were rein- 
forced by Armenians, Fianks and Georgians The 
armies met at Hims. In spite of their superioi- 
ity at first , the Mongols were defeated and 
had to withdraw from Syria. While the Sultan, 
as we have seen, was threatened from several 
sides, the Crusaders, who still occupied the greater 
part of the Syuan coast, had not decided to col- 
lect their full strength for a decisive effort. Only 
the Knights of St. John m the fortress of Markab 
had enticed the governor of Hisn al-Akrad [q. v.], 
who was approaching it, into an ambush and in- 
flicted a severe defeat on him in a surprise attack, 
after the destruction of the Mongol army, they, 
like the Count of Tripolis and the Templars a 
year later, were content to have peace on favour- 
able terms. An agreement was also made with 
the city of ^Akka in 682 (1283). KalS^un, how- 
ever, punished the Armenians for the help they 
had given the Mongols, by invading their country 
and doing them great damage by plundering and 
ravaging it. 

The Khan of the Mongols, Abal^a [q v.] died 
in 680 (1281); his successor adopted Islam, taking 
the name Ahmad. Letters and embassies were 
exchanged between him and Kala’un and although 
their relations did not result in an alliance, they 
were by no means unfriendly. In 683 (1284) 
Ahmad was murdered. His successor Arghun [q. v.] 
remained a pagan and favoured the Jews and 
Christians in his Empire. His plan w'as to induce 
the Pope and the king of France to cooperate with 
him in a crusade against Kala^n. This scheme, 
however, did not materialise. The SultSn for his 
part entered into diplomatic negotiations with the 
republic of Genoa, with whom he concluded a 
commercial treaty; he had a kind of defensive 
alliance with kmg Alfonso of Castile and James 
of Sicily. Embassies were exchanged with the By- 
zantine Emperor, with the Emperor Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, the king of Yemen and the prince of 
Ceylon. The prince Tudan MangQ of Kiptak? who 
became a convert to Islam, obtained from Kala^iin, 
as the first ruler in Islam, a title and a standard 
with a coat-of-arms. 

It was j^la^Un^s aim to extend his rule over 


the whole of Syria. To attain this end he did not 
hesitate to break his treaties with the Crusaders. 
For example at the beginning of 684 (1285) he 
fell suddenly upon the fortress of the Knights of 
St. John at Markab and undermined the walls so 
rapidly with his sappers, that the garrison had to 
surrender and depart. He adopted another plan 
to capture the stronghold of Maraklya, built m 
the sea near the coast and considered impregnable. 
It belonged to a vassal of Bohemund VII of Tri- 
polis. Kala^un pursued and threatened the latter 
so long that finally he bought it from his vassal, 
and let the Sul^Sn dismantle it to appease him. Mar- 
garet of Tyre had to purchase peace with KalS^Un 
on humiliating terms. Having thus consolidated 
his position, he was able m 686 (1287) to think 
of depriving his old opponent §onkor al-Aghkar 
of his possessions in Syria. In the course of several 
campaigns he compelled him to give up his king- 
dom and retire to Cano. He threatened Khidr, 
prince of Karak, so long that the latter finally 
yielded up his principality to him. In 688 
(1289) he decided to capture Tripolis, the largest 
town still in the possession of the Crusaders. 
Prince Bohemund had died and his mother and 
sister were making claims on the vacant throne. 
The Sultan intervened in the quarrel and finally 
began the siege of the town. Although Tiipolis 
received help from the sea, its position soon be- 
came desperate, so that the mother of the late 
ruler left the town with the Genoese and Venetian 
colony. With the help of his sappers the Sultan 
succeeded m undermining the wails and took the 
town by assault. It was for the most part destroyed 
and not rebuilt till a few years later, several miles 
from the sea on the bank of the river Kadl^a. 
(From the Christian period date the great mosque, 
the Jailan mosque, both formerly churches, and 
the foundations of the citadel). The stronghold 
of Batrun, south of Tripolis, was shortly after- 
wards taken. This was Kala^Un’s last feat of arms. 
When about to depart next year to besiege ^AkkS 
on the pretext that Muslims had been robbed and 
murdeicd by Christians there, he died quite near 
Cairo, just after starting for Syria. Besides his 
continuous campaigns in Syria he had also to 
wage war against Nubia. In two battles he was 
victorious against king Shamamum but he could 
only maintain his authority there as long as his 
armies remained. He gained no permanent success 
in Nubia, although he succeeded m making king 
^amamum resume payment of the ancient tribute. 
He had frequently to take the field with full 
strength against the Beduins of South Palestine 
and Upper Egypt; it is a sign of his strength 
that he, unlike other Sultans^ was able to subdue 
the rebels completely. Kala^Un, on the whole, 
maintained his authority over the sacred city of 
Mecca, although the Sharif from time to lime 
endeavoured to make himself independent. 

Sultan KalS^Un succeeded m consolidating Mam- 
Ink power in Syria and gradually made good the 
damage done by the incursions and ravages of 
the Mongols. We find his renovations on a grand 
scale in the citadels of Aleppo, Baalbek and Da- 
mascus. His most famous building is the hospital 
in Cairo in which there were large wards for the 
different illnesses, laboratories, kitchens, ample 
storerooms with provisions and medicaments. It 
was connected with a mosque and a school (see 
below). He was the only one of the MamlOk 
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Sultans to found a dynasty; his descendant in the 
fifth generation reigned till 783 (1382). 

Bibltogr aphy \ Quatremfere, Htst. des Sul- 
tans mamlouks (transl. of al-Ma^rlzi, Suluk\ 
ii./i. I — III, with appendices; al-MakrizI, al- 
(Balak 1270), 11. 238, 379 sqq,^ 406-— 8; 
Ibn Taghribardi, al-Manhal al-^afi^ MS. Vienna 
329, 11. f. 187a — i88h; Rec, des Hist, des Croi- 
sades^ Histonens orient,^ 1. — iii passim; Muir, 
Mamluk or Slave Dynasty^ p. 33 — 42 ; Reinaud, 
Extr, des Htstoriens orienL (Paris 1829), p. 539 — 
569; Ibn lyas, Bad'^t^ al-Zuhiir (Bnl&k 1311/2), 
1. 1 14 — 9; Weil, Gesch, d. Chahfen^ iv. 113 — 
173; M. Herz Pascha, Die Baugruppe des Sul- 
tans Qal^un in Cairo in the Abh, des Ham- 
burg, Kolomalinst,^ xxxii. (Series B, xxii.); S. 
Lane Poole, Catro^ (1898), p. 33 — 36. 

(Sobernheim) 

KALAW DH IYA, according to YaVQt, MiZ^am^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 167 a fortress near Ma- 
latya, undoubtedly the ancient Claud las, 
which IS mentioned as early as Pliny, Htstoria 
Naiuralis^ v. 85 as Claudiopolis, and under the 
later Roman Empire w'as one of the castra prae- 
sidiarta , the fortified permanent camps on the 
eastern frontier between Samosata and Mehtene. 
It was taken from the Arabs and destroyed by 
Constantine V Copronymos, probably in 755 a. D., 
together with Malatya (al-Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 186 Abu ’1-Fida\ Ta^ritkt under the years 
133 and 138 of the Hidjra; Barhebraeus, KcthdbhH 
de Makhtebhanuth Zabhnl^ ed. Bedjan, Pans 1890, 
p. 122 below), but letaken and rebuilt by the 
^Abbasid al-MansUr in 140 (757/758) (al-BaladhuiI, 
p 188 = Ibn alAthlr, ed. Tornberg, v 382, Abu 
M-Faradj, Ta^rtkh Muhhta^ar al-Duwal^ ed. SalhSnl 
(Bairut 1890), p. 210, without giving a date; accord- 
ing to Ya^Qt, op, ctt , in 141 A. H ) and the Christian 
population transplanted to Constantinople (Mi- 
chael Syrus, Kethabha de Makhtebhanut Zabhne,^ 
ed. Chabot, 11. 518, 522) In the first quarter of 
the tenth century the district of Mehtene again 
passed under Byzantine rule and was not lost 
again until the Saldjulc invasion; m the tractate 
TTspi TTupocbpofitii yroAlfxov (de velitattone bellica) of 
the second half of the tenth century the place is 
mentioned under the name rk Koc^ov^ioc along 
with Mehtene (Leo Diaconus, ed. Bonn 1828, 
p. 250). Armenian bands entered the distiict 
of Kalawdhiya and established themselves there 
in 1066 (Michael Syrus, op, cit ^ iii. 158). The 
Byzantines were followed in their rule in these 
regions by the DSnishmandoghlu and their rivals, 
the SalliJii^cs of Konya. In this period Kalawdhiya 
is repeatedly mentioned by the Syriac chroniclers, 
for the last time in the year 1273 (Michael Syrus, 
op, cit,^ p. 304, year 1152, p. 400, year 1185; 
Barhebraeus, op, cit,,^ i. 522 = it. 543, year 1257; 
fdf.,i. 549 = ii. 574, year 1273), among other things 
they report that in October 1152 the Euphrates 
overflowed its banks as the result of a great 
landslide and made a way out at the foot of the 
hills of K. (see Michael Syrus, op, at,,, p. 306 = 
Barhebraeus, op, cit ^ 1. 341, 11 348). Hamdu’llSh 
MustawB, Kuzhat al-Kulub,^ ed. Le Strange, p. 
98 sq,^ knows K. under the name Erj^alawdiya as 
a considerable fortified place in a fertile region, 
which produced corn, cotton, grapes and fruit 
plentifully; he thinks, like Yfil^ut, that Ptolemaeus, 
the author of the Almagest caflie from there, and 
was therefore called al-Kalawdl. 


With this the place disappears from history; 
for, although HSdjdjI Khalifa (xviith cent. A. D.) 
still mentions EryndiyS in his UxthUnnuma^ p. 
601, he only knows it from Hamdu’llah Mustawfl 
and Otter, Voyage en Turqute et en Perse (Pans 
1748), ii. 284 (beginning of the xviiith century) 
translates, as usual with him, only the statements 
of the Turkish geographer. The site has so far 
not been discovered ; Ainsworth , Travels and 
Researches tn Asia Minor (London 1842), 1. 263 
wishes to identify the ancient Claudias with the 
modern K»akhta [q. v.], which is, however, im- 
possible because the Syriac chroniclers mention 
Kalawdhiya and K‘akhta together contempora- 
neously as different places. 

Bibliography Runge in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Realenzykl, des klass. Alter turns,, s. v. Claudia; 
Tomaschek in the Beitr, z, alien Geschtchte u. 
Geographic, Festschr, fur H, Kiepert (Berlin 
1898), p. 14 1 ; Vincent W. Yorke in The 
Geographical yournaf^wx (1896), p. 463 
and 471. (J- H Mordtmann) 

KALB, the dog, is also in Islam one of the 
‘‘unclean beasts,” primanly because its flesh may 
not be eaten (al-Nawawi, Mtnhafy al^fnltbin^ ed. 
V. d. Berg, 111. 312); and further because, according 
to the Hadith, there are several special regulations 
regarding it For example dogs render food which 
they lick impure and render unavailable water 
intended for ritual purifications (al-Bukhhari, 
PVudu\ bab 33) Vessels, likewise, which have 
been licked by dogs, require to be cleaned several 
times, including once with sand. In a certain way 
they render impure the whole room in which 
they are; for angels do not enter a house in 
which there is a dog and Muhammad had first 
to sprinkle the place on which a young dog had 
lam concealed with purificatory water before 
I2jibril would appear to him (Muslim, Libds,, trad. 

sqq'), — Dogs “cut off the salat”, i e. they 
make the sal5t wprthless when they come into 
the immediate vicinity of the man at prayer (Ibn 
MSdja, Ikama,, bab 30) and one is all the more 
inclined to attribute this rule to the impurity of 
the dog, as it also holds for menstruating women. 
The Arab commentators, however, explain it by 
saying that the dog frightens the worshipper and 
distracts him from his devotions (al-Sindi, com- 
mentary on Ibn MSjJja as cited above). This 
IS especially true of the black dog, for “he is 
Satan”. This saying is either to be interpreted 
literally as meaning that Satan occasionally ap- 
pears in the form of a black dog (cf. Faust) or it 
only means that black dogs in general are con- 
sidered particularly dangerous. Dogs in general 
are considered noxious and should therefore l>e 
exterminated (al-NasS^, ^aid wa U‘Dt<sba^th,, bab 
9 — 14), but as “Allah does not create anything 
in which there is not a trace of his wisdom” 
(al-Sindl, commentary on this passage), this rule 
IS applied only to black dogs. 

It IS only permitted to keep dogs for 
hunting, for herding and for watching (al-Nasa^, 
op, cit,)\ whoever keeps a forbidden dog has to 
forfeit a portion of his possessions daily (cf. Ba- 
bylon, Talmud, Sabbath, fol 63a. “whoever pos- 
sesses a dangerous dog keeps good fortune away 
from his house”). Dealing in dogs on the 
other hand is strictly forbidden (al-BukhSrI, Buyif, 

bab 25), 

But in spite of its impurity and dangerousness 
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the Arabs are able to appreciate the good qua- 
lities and services of the dog. Muhammad him- 
self promises a woman a divine reward for a 
kindness, which she had done a thirsty dog (al- 
Bukharl, Wudu\ bab 33), and al-KazwinI (p. 403) 
characterises the dog as “a particularly intelligent, 
very useful animal, patient in hunger and on the 
watch, whose cleveiness and fidelity are shown 
in many ways”. Al-Kazwinf describes very fully 
the symptoms of hydrophobia, cf. theieon Ba- 
hylofi. Talmud^ Ydma^ fol. 83l> “there are five 
symptoms in a mad dog; its mouth is open, its 
saliva runs, its ears have a foul smell, its tail 
lies limply on its hips and it wanders aimlessly 
along the sides of the streets”. 

The dog of the seven sleepers (Suia xviii 
17) is a special matter According to al-HaidawT 
(ed. Fleischer, p 557) it was a dog with the gift 
of speech, in al-Tabaii’s view (Tafsir^ xv. 141, 
ed. p. 13 1), a man in the form of a dog, but 
perhaps simply an ordinary dog — On the dog- 
star (Sinus) see al-kalb and al-shi*^ra. 

Bibliography The passages in other 
collections of Tradition parallel to the traditions 
quoted Al-Kazvvim, ^A^iPtb al-Makhlukat (ed. 
Wustenfeld), p 403 sq , al-Damm, Kit II ay at 
al’IIayawUn al-Kubrd (Cairo 1275), 11. 320 — 
360. Travellers in the East, e g Ch. M Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (Cambndga 1888), 
s Ind. , A. Musil, Arabia Peiraea^ 111. (Vienna 
1908), s Ind ; Julius Euting, Tagbuch einer Reise 
in Inner arabten^ 11 53 on dogs’ names. On 
dogs in Oriental towns cf. von Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer ztim Petsischen Golf (Berlin 
1899—1900), 1 69 — 71. (B Joel) 

al-KALB, the Dog-Star in astronomy 
al-Kalb al-akbar (the constellation of the 
Great Dog) and Surat al-Kalb al-asghar (con- 
stellation of the Little Dog) or also Surat 
alKalb al-Mutakaddim (constellation of the fore- 
runner dog , TTpOKvuv') , the former known as 
cams major and the latter as cams minor, 
two constellations of the southern heavens, the 
names and configuration of which the Arabs 
took out of al~Madtistt of Ptolemaios. 
Like the latter, the Arabs allotted 18 stars to 
the sUra proper of Cams Major, of which Sinus 
(alShi^ra ^I^abur) is of the first magnitude 
(actually i 6), while outside of the constellation 
lie 11 stars, and to Cams Minor two stars of 
which Prokyon (a Cams Minoris, al-Shi^ra V- 
ghumat^if) is also of the fust magnitude (actually 
o 5). As regards the stellar co-ordinates (lati- 
tude and longitude), the star-catalogues of ^Abd 
al-RahmSn al-Sufi (d 376 = 986) and al- 
Biruni (d 440 == 1048) are based entirely on the 
Ptolemaic Almagest^ while the star-catalogue of 
Ulugh Beg prepared for the period 1437 contains 
numerous new* definitions of star positions 

The name Dog-Star probably goes back to 
ancient Egypt where the modern Sinus (yrelpto^ 
= burning, brilliant — with the addition of Kbav 
= Dog-Star) was called Sopdet^ which undoubtedly 
became the Greek Sothis, The name of the star 
had originally nothing to do with dog, but in the 
Greek terracottas which are frequently found in 
Egypt, Isis, to whom the star was sacred, is often 
represented with a dog and (according to L. Bor- 
chardt) with a particular kind of dog, the so- 
called Armant (Erment)-dog. Sirius alone is also 
reproduced in terracottas in that way; sometimes 


he also has a star above his head. According to 
Borchardt, it is not improbable that the star which 
appears in the star-tables from the Ramesid graves, 
which precedes or follows Sopdet, is the model r\ 
Prokyon. 

In Babylonia Siiius was called “Arrow-Star”, 
never Dog-Star. The older Babylonian name (ac- 
coiding to F. X. Kugler) was Kakkab mishrt\ the 
late Babylonian Kak Kashti (“weapon of the 
bow” = “arrow”). 

Bibliography Schjelleiup, Description des 
etoiles fixes (St. Peteisburg 1874; Iransl. of the 
Kitdb alKawakib althabita = “Book of the 
fixed Stars” of ^Abd al-RahmSn al-SUfl), al- 
BiiunT, alKanun al-Mas^udt (Berlin, MS. Orient. 
8®., 275, Verzeichn. d, arab, Ilandschr.^ N®. 5667, 
p 209^ al-Kh^arizml, Mafstlh allUlum 

(ed V Vloten), p 213; al-Mas^udl, Muruclji 
al-Dhahab (Pans 1861 — 77), in. 316 sq,\ al- 
Kazwini, ^Adjedib al-Makhlukat (ed. Wilsten- 
feld), p 39 ; L Ideler, Untersuch. uber den 

Ui spi ung u die Bed cutting der Stcrnnavien (Ber- 
lin 1809), p sqq , C A 'SiaWino^Opus asti o- 
nomtenm^ 11. 171; Ed. B. Knobel, Ulug Beg'^s 
Catalogue of Stars (Washington 19 1 7), finally 
on the impoitance of Sinus as legulator of the 
year F X. Kugler, Steinkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel ^ 11 (Munster 1924), p 522 sqq, 

(C. Schoy) 

KALB D WABARA, the eponymous an- 
cestor of the tribe of Kalb, a confeder- 
ation of nomadic Syrian Arabs attached 
to the powerful Kuda'a [q. v.] group. The Banu 
‘^Udhia [q. V ] have been the most famous among 
the clans of the Kalb since the Hidjia, especially 
in literary history The pre-Muhammadan annals 
of Kalb are veiy obscure and semi-fabulous. Zuhair 
b. Djanab [q. v.], an almost legendaiy personage — 
reckoned among the or centenarians — , 

IS said to have been one of their principal chiefs. 
They seem to have developed independently of 
other tribes in the Peninsula and to have had no 
relations with them Their dialect showed curious 
peculiarities and we know of no pre-Islamic poets 
using It About the time of the Ilidjra they were 
the most important Arab group in Syria. 

The conquest of this country brought them to 

the fiont, not least thiough the close alliance made 
by Mu'awiya I with their tribe, a union sealed 
by his marriage with Maisun [q. v ], mother of 
Yazid I. This political alliance brought them into 
high office, at court and in the aimy; to the 
latter they furnished disciplined contingents and 
captains of great bravery. Towards the middle of the 
first century a h. their numbers must have been 
considerable . 2000 of them were receiving the 
pension of 2000 dirhems, the sjiaraf al-fi(a^y a 
distinction reserved for the ashraf or nobles. Half- 
settled, half-nomadic they covered with their huge 
flocks — for they were great herdsmen — the 
tSamawa the steppes separating Syria from 
the 'Iralf and hence called SamSwa of Kalb and 
desert of Kalb. They held the springs, the oases 
at the east and south of Ilawran, especially 
Dawmat al-Djandal , Tabiik and several others 
dotted about the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura with their palm- 
groves, the property of the BanC ‘Udhra. In 
Syria they were grouped round Salamiya and Pal- 
myra, towns which belonged to them. A part of 
the district of Emesa and of the lower valley of 
the Orontes were united in their territory and in 
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the Ghuta [q. v.] of Damascus a number of vil- 
lages belonged to the Kalb. The possession of 
commercial centres like Palmyia and Dawmat al- 
Djandal leads us to suppose that this active 
Syrian tribe must have profited bj the caravans 
passing by these routes, still very much used in 
the fiist century of Islam. 

They seem to have inherited the ancient hege- 
mony of the GhassSnids. Like the latter and other 
Syro-Arab tribes at the time of the Hidjra the 
great majoiity of them piofessed the Christian 
leligion and probably were Monophysites. They 
gradually exchanged it for Islam, one group is 
even said to have sent a deputation to the Prophet. 
In the following of the latter several Kalbis — 
we may mention Zaid b. Haritha, his adopted 
son, and Dahya b. Khalifa, his diplomat — rose to 
fill important positions. Islam spread among the 
Kalb, especially from the time when fiequent 
mariiages — the first that of Nahla, wife of the 
Caliph 'Othinan [q. v.] — with the Omayyads 
assured them pieponderance over the other tribes. 
YazTd I, with his mother Maisun, passed a part 
of his youth m the desert of Kalb and contracted 
a marriage with a Kalblya The supiemacy of this 
tribe and of the powerful family of Bahdal [q. v ] 
incited the Kais against them. Refusing to re- 
cognise Mu'awiya II, the lattei declared for Ibn 
al-Zubair [see 'abd allau b. al-zubair]. The 
victory of Maidj Rahit [q v.], due mainly to the 
bravery of the Kalbis, completed the lupture be- 
tween them and the Kais. Burning for revenge, 
they attacked the Kalb evciy where and succeeded 
in driving them out of Mesopotamia and the 
adjoining districts of the Samawa Besides, with 
the advent of the Marwanids, then populaiity had 
sunk foi the time at the couit of Damascus, wheie 
their stiiking tiiumph at the battle of Mardj Rahit 
gave offence. They were not long m regaining 
their influence. They continued to figure among 
the most stalwait suppoiters of Omaiyad rule. 
On several occasions, their contingents rendered 
effective assistance in retaking the ’'lia^ from the 
rebels in the East. They were therefore proclaimed 
the bravest among the Kuda'a In a woid, the 
name of Kalbi had become synonymous with par- 
tisan of the Omaiyads. The almost constant policy 
of this dynasty was to rely on the Kalbl alliance 
and through it on the support of the other Syrian 
tribes A tradition said that the Kalb would be 
the last adherents of al-SufyanI [q. v.]. This state 
of affairs inevitably led to a violent leaction undei 
the ^Abbasids and precipitated the fall of the Kalb, 
decimated by their long struggle with the Kais 
and their active participation in all the wars of 
conquest. Soon their solidity was broken up and 
the designation of Kalbl, an object of suspicion 
to the Baghdad government, gradually disappeared. 
Ibn Sa^fd, quoted by al-Kalkashandl (in his Nthayat 
al-Arab\ says that in his day there weie great 
numbers of thei^ settled on the shores “of the 
straits of Constantinople and divided equally be- 
tween Chiistianity and Islam”. 

Bibliography Ibn Duraid, Kitab 
likHh^ p. 314 sgg,\ Wustenfeld, Register zu den 
genealog, Tabellen^ p. 264 — 267. The other lefer- 
ences m my Etudes sur le tegne du calif e omau 
yade Mo^Uwia p. 50 — 51, 65, 286 — 293 
309 — 312, 324 — 326, 418 (H. Lammens) 

ai-KALBT, a family of scholars of Kufa. 
The elder al-Kalbl, Abu ’l-Najdr Muhammad (b. 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


Malik, according to Ibn al-Kn(t in the Fihrist) 
B. al-SA^IB b. BigHR, whose grandfather with his 
sons al-Sa^ib, 'Ubaid and 'Abd al-Rahman had 
fought by the side of ^All in the battle of the 
Camel and whose father had fallen by the side 
of Mus'ab b. al-Zubair, had taken part in the 
battle of Dair al-Djamadjim [q. v.] in 82 (loi) 
as a follower of *^Abd al-RahmSn b. Muhammad 
b al-Ash^ath [q. v ]. He then devoted himself to 
historical and philological studies, he read the 
Nak^id of FarazdaV [fl* v.] with the poet him- 
self. He lectured in KQfa on Kor^anic exegesis 
and history, at the invitation of SulaimSn b. 'All 
he expounded the Korean for a time in the latter’s 
house at Basra. His commentary on the Korkin 
was still used by al-Tha'labi (t 427 = 1036; q. v , 
(see Cat, Codd, MSS. Or. in Museo Britannico) 
pars 11. N®. 821). He died in 146 (763). 

His son Abu ’l-Muni2HIR HishAm mainly con- 
tinued his fathei’s historical studies, in which the 
latter had been his teachfer. Both scholars have 
often been attacked by critics of traditions and 
even accused of forgery (see Kit, aRAghani,^ ix. 
19, XI. 485 xviii. 161, Goldziher, Muh Studien.^ 
i 186), but on the other hand they did not lack 
waim defenders (e g. Yakut, ed. Wusten- 

feld, 11. 158). Modern reseaich has confirmed 
many of their statements , which they reached 
sometimes by regularly scientific methods such 
as the study of inscriptions, against the fanatical 
criticism of their co-religionists (see Noldeke, 
Gesch. der Araber u, Petser.^ p. xxvii.). Mu- 
hammad, who worked for a time also m Baghdad, 
died in his native town of Kufa in 204 (819), 
according to others in 206. 

Of the 140 works of Muhammad, listed in the 
Fihrist.^ pp 95 — 98), there have survived: i. A 7 /. 
al-Nasab al-Kablr or al- Dj amhara fi U^Nasab 
( Dj amharat al-Ansab in Hadjdji Khalifa), on the 
genealogies of the Arabs in a MS. of the Escorial 
(see Casin, Bibl arabico-hispana.^ N®. 1693), of 
whose second volume the Brit. Museum (see Cat, 
Codd. MSS, ... Mus. Brit.,^ Pars 11. N®. 915) 
owns a modern, almost worthless copy, perhaps 
only of an extract ; a fragment of the work 
is perhaps preserved in a Pans manuscript 
(Bibl. Nat., de Slane, Ca/, N®. 2047). Of an 
apparently much condensed version of the work 
by AbQ Sa'id ‘^All b. Musa al-Sukkarl (d. 465 = 
X075), which is chiefly based on Muhammad b. 
Habib’s recension, but also uses that of Ibn al- 
A'rabi and other fundamentally independent 
sources also, the fiist volume is preserved in the 
British Museum (see Cat ^ N®. 1202 and also 
p. 783/^). The extract by Ya^iut is in Cairo, 
Khed. Libraiy, see Fihrtst.^ v. 156 , Vollers, Zeitschr, 
d, Dcutsch, Morg, Gesellsch xliii. 116). 2. Kit, 
Nasab Fuhul aRKhatl fi U-Didhillya wal-Islam 
(cf. Hammer, Denks, der Wiener Akad.^ phil.-hist. 
Kl., VI. 214, n®. 50) in Gotha (see Pertsch, Dteaiab. 
Hdss , N®. 2078) and in the Escorial (see Casiri, 
N®. 1700, 2). 3. Kit, al-Ai/iaffty or more accur- 
ately Kit. Tankls al^Afnam^ which Ahmed 
Zeki Pashst [Ibn al-Kalbi, Le Livre des Idoles 
{Kitab al-A^nani)^ Cairo 1914] has published. 
An apparently very full synopsis which enables 
us to judge of the extent and arrangement of the 
book is to be found m 'Abd al-Qadir al-Ba^dSdl’s 
KkUnnai al-Adab., in. 242 — 6. The numerous 
extracts in YfiiiQt have been collected by Well- 
hausen, Reste arab. Heidentums^.^ p. 10 — 64 (cf. 

44 
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also 243) and translated and Annotated. 4. An 
extract fiom the A'#/. al'-Kutiib {^Fthrisi^ p* 
97, 18) IS given by Ibn al-Anb5iI in Ins com- 
mentary on the MufadJaliyUt\ see C. J. Lyall, 
Idn al-Kalbi's Auount of the first Day of al- 
Kulab in the Orient, Stud. Th, No Id eke gewidmet 
(Giessen 1906), 1. 127— 154. * 

Bibliography Ibn Sa'd, fabakat.^ vi. 
249 — 250, Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-J'ahdhib 
(HaidarSbad 1325 — 7), ix. N^. 266; Ibn al- 
Anbarl, Nuzhat al-Alibda^ ft Tabalat al-Udablf 
(Cairo 1294), p 1 16 — 8, Wustenfeld, Geschtchts- 
schretber.^ N®. 26, 42, Noldeke-bchwally, Gesch» 
d. Qofans^ 11. 168, 170, 17^? Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. ar. Lit,,^ i. 138 — 140, 

(Brockelmann) 

KAL^E>I SEPID, a fortress in Fais, in 
30® 10' N. Lat. and 51° 30^ E. Lung (Greenwich). 
It is built on a mountain ^Mth a flat top, in the 
eastern part of the valley of Kohra, which falls 
steeply down on all sides On its summit, which 
can only be leached by clifT-paths, lies an 
extensive well- wooded plateau watered by nume- 
rous springs. A strong garrison is necessaiy for 
its defence as is noted in the Fai snama. Des- 
criptions of the fortress and the country round 
It are given, among Oriental writers for example 
by Ibn al-Balkhi in the darsriama (the pertinent 
passage is copied by Mustawfi, Kuzhat al-Kulub,^ 
'All Yazdl and Mirk'^and (sec Btbl) oV des- 
criptions by European travellers in the xixtb cen- 
tury, that of Stolze deserves special mention, 
along with Andreas he explored the mountain 
and castle thoroughly The statements of Kinneir 
who visited Kal'e-i Sefid in 1810 aie unreliable, | 
according to Stolze 

The name of the fortress is given in the Per- 
sian geographers and historians as Kal'e-i Isfid 
(Sefid, Sepid), the “white citadel”, KaLe-i Ispid-diz 
(the “white fortress”) is also found, KaPe-i befid 
is the only form in use at the present day. 
Translated into Arabic the name is given in Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Toinberg), xi 46 as al-Kal'a al-BaKla\ 
The name “white citadel” which is found else- 
where as a name for a castle in areas where 
Arabic and Persian are spoken (e g in al-IIira, 
al-Mad3^in, in the oasis of Ruhbe east of Ilaw- 
ran, and in the region of Kairawan, in Afghani- 
stan, etc ; for Biredjik cf above i. 723) may very 
probably originate in the dazzling white colour 
of the building-stone used. The name KaPe-i 
Gul u Gulab (citadel of the rose and rose-water), 
borne by Kal'e-i Sefid in al-Bundari, Tawarikli 
A/’Sa/i^uh (ed. Houtsma, 2 , p. 1 88, 1 3) is remarkable. 

Kal'e-i Sefid is the most noteworthy point 
on the mountain road whicli leads from 
BehbahSn to Shiraz and furnishes communi- 
cation between Khuzistan and Fars. It may be 
regarded as certain that a commanding place like 
this was very early fortified. The “Persian passes” 
through which Alexander the Great tried to enter 
the ancestral home of the Achaemenids and which 
were defended by the Satrap of Persis, Ariobar- 
zanes, with his strong forces, have often been 
sought in the valley of Kal'e-i Scftd, e. g by 
Vincent, Mutzel, Droysen, Forbiger. Ritter (Frd~ 
kunde,^ IX. 138) in differing from these, considers 
KaPe-i Sefid to be the stronghold of the Uxians 
and places the “Persian Gates” farther east. 
Ritter’s view has been attacked particularly by 
MUtzel in his edition of Curtius (Berlin 1841), 


p. 414 sq, and by Stolze {op, cit,,^ p. 262 J^.). 
That the region of KaPe-i Seftd does not cor- 
respond to the situation of the “Persian Gates’* 
of the historians of Alexandei and that the latter 
should be located elsewfliere has been fairly con- 
vincingly proved by Stolze, op, cit. 

KaPe-i Sefid is not mentioned by the Arab 
geographers of the middle ages. Like the ad- 
joining town of NawbandjSn (Nawbandadj5n) it 
must have been allotted to the Persian province 
of SabUr in the Caliphate period. From the tenth 
century on we find cropping up in the Oriental 
sources a nomadic people named the Shul, after 
whom the whole area, inhabited by them from 
the west of Shiraz to the frontiers of F5rs and 
Khuzistan was called ShUlistan. Theie is definite 
evidence to show that Kal'e-i Seftd belonged to 
Shulisian. On the Shul and the land of Shnlisl5n 
cf. the references in Quatrem^ie, op.at,,^ p. 38ox^. 
and also Mustawfi, Ta^ilkh-t Guzida (ed. Browne, 
Gibb Mem. xiv ), p. 538, 658, 660, 696, 726. 

KaPe-i Sefid is frequently mentioned by Peisian 
poets and chroniclers It is first found in Firdawsi’s 
Shahnama (ed. Mohl, 11. 92, 245 here the 
conquest of the stronghold is related as one of 
the noteworthy deeds of the hero Rustam. As the 
Faisnama (written about 500 = 1106) reports, 
the fortress of Kal'e-i Sefid had lam in 
rums for many years until it was rebuilt 
by a certain AbH Nasr from Tir-Murd5n (a district 
of the province of Sabur) during the turmoils of 
the last decades of Buyid rule, that is in the 
first half of the vik (xBk) century. The 
mountain, difficult of access, seived not infrequently 
in w'artime as a secure hiding-place. For example 
in 534 (1139) Buzaba, Governor of FSrs, retired 
here before Kara Sonkor, Atabeg of the SaldjQk 
Sultan Mas'ud , cf. the article Buzaba, i. 809). 
The Salghurid Abu Bakr, Atabeg of Fais 
from 623 to 658 (1226 — 1260) (on him see above 
1 82) transported his tieasures to Kal'c-i Seftd 
and placed a garrison in the citadel m order to 
have a place of refuge here in case of a cata- 
strophe. The last Atfibeg of Fars of the Salghurid 
dynasty, SaldjUkshah, met his death at the foot 
of Mount KaPe-i Sefid in battle with one of Hil- 
lagu’s generals in 663 (1264), ^>^6 J v. Hammer, 
Gesch. der llchane (Darmstadt 1842), i. 243 and 
cf also Mustawfi, Ta^rikh-i Guzida^ p 509. 

Although HuJagu issued an order to destroy 
all the fortresses in the lands conquered by him, 
an exception was made of Kal'e-i Sefid, as is ex- 
pressly mentioned; cf the passage in the T(frtkJtt 
Wassaf in Quatrem^re, op. cit , p. 382. The cita- 
del could therefore continue to serve as a place 
of refuge, and was also on several occasions used 
as a state-prison for political opponents. Thus 
for example Mas'ud S^ah of the Indjil dynasty, 
who ruled as governor of Fars from 736 (1335) 
imprisoned his brother Muhammad in Kal'e-i 
Sefid (cf. above 11. 504); when later Abli Isha^:, 
a younger brother of the Mas'nd Shah just men- 
tioned, came into conflict with the Mu?affarid 
Mubariz al-Dm and had to flee after the capture 
of his capital Shiraz m 754 (1353) he went to 
KaLe-i SeBd (see Mlr^hwand’s account in Quatre- 
m^re, op, ett,,^ p. 382 ; Mustawfi, Tc^rtljtri Guzida,^ 
p. 658, 15 and cf. above 11. 804). A few years 
later the sons of Mubariz al-Dln, Shah Suljan 
and Shah Shudja' rebelled against their father, 
blinded him and imprisoned him in ^al'e-i Sefid 
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^ 759 (1358); see Mustawft, Ta\lhh-i Guzlda^ , 518 E. Herzfeld in Petermaniis Geogr. 

►. 681 ; Defr6mery m the w 4 j?a/. 1864, 11 1 12. Mttteil 1907, p. 84 sq. (with the map od 

^ 7^5 (*383) Shsh ShudjS' had his son Sul^Sn Flate vu ). M. Streck) 

ihiblf sent to Kal'^e-i Sefid as an alleged rebel ]^AL^E-I SULTANIYE, in popular speech 
see Mustawft, of, p. 724; Quatremfere, of, usually Canak Kal‘^esi (Tot-castle’), the town 
P« 382, Defr6mery, of, at, (1845), i. 437)» and fortifications known to Europeans as 

KaPe-i Seftd has attained special fame through the Dardanelles, the chief place in the sandjak 

ts capture by TimUr. Ihe latter on his second of Bigha [q. v., I, 716, cf. diso Dardanelles, 
ampaign in F 5 rs in 795 (1393) passed by the I, 922], situated at the narrowest part of 

oad from BehbahSn to ^Iraz, besieged this barrier the straits. The modem settlement has taken 

ortress, considered impregnable, and stormed it the place of the very ancient seaport of Abydos; 

>n the third day. All the members of the Mu- the latter name, indeed, survived down to the 

affarid dynasty were captured and put to death xvpb century on Italian charts in the form Avido, 
cf. Sharaf al-Din ‘^All Yazdl, Zafarnuma,^ Bibl. Aveo, as the name for KaPe-i Sultanlye (the bay : 
nd., New Series, N®. 616, Calcutta 1887, i. 600 ; la bocca d’Aveo). While the form Andus [q.v.] 

dustawfl, of. ctt..^ P 75 t found in Yakut, Mt^d^am (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 374 

We lead of the capture of KaPe-i Sefid by also is to be read Abydus, the statement of Job. 
lamza-Bey several centuries later, in the reign Leunclavius, Frankfurt 1591, 

)f Sh 5 h ^Abbas 1 ; see Quatrem^re, of, cit,.^ p. 384. p. 182, 55, taken from the Codex Hantvaldanus 

The MSmaseuI have now settled in a large part (Neshri >), that Abydos is A:alled Aydos by the 

)f what was once called Shulistan; they are a robber Ottomans can be said to be wrong. There is a 

^Or-tribe, who belong to the BakhtiySri [q. v., confusion with Aidos in Ko 5 a Eli and the whole 
, 603) They centre round KaPe-i Sefid. On story of the conquest in I eunclavius refers to 
hem see Layard in the Journ. of the R. G, 5 ., this place and not to Abydos. Here from the 
wv. 28, Ritter, Erdknnde.^ viii. 390, ix. 137, C days of the Roman empire was the chief custom- 

le Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan house of Byzantium, where every vessel entering 

London 1845), 1. 210, 219 , 262 sq. When the the straits had to pay a tithe (Agathias, v. 12; 

Mamaseni in the latter part of the reign of Fath cf. the customs regulations of Abydus published 

All §h 5 h (1797 — 1834) weie in constant rebel- by A. D. Mordtmann Jun. in the Athen, Afitteil.^ 

ion under a robber chief named Wall Kh 5 n vi. 182 sqq.) and it was strongly fortified, as the 

Bakash, an ainiy of Adhaibaidj^nl troops was key to the capital In spring of 717 the town 

»ent against them, who besieged KalVi Sefid and was taken along with the coasts of the Hellespont 

forced the stubborn defenders of the citadel to by the Umaiyad general Maslama (Theopbanes, 

^ield (cf. Curzon, of at,). ed. Bekker, Bonn 1839, p. 395). In those days 

It should further be mentioned that below the there was attached to a tower here the great 
fortress on the mountain there was at one time chain which barred the Muslim ships’ entrance to 
\ second smaller castle, the name of which is van- the straits (Ibn KhordSdhbeh, ed. de Goeje in the 
ously given as Astak {^Fufs nama^ p 158, 17) or Btbl. Geogr Arab..^ vi. 103 sqq.\ cf, Y^ut, i. 374; 
Nishnak (Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ p. 132, 5); al-ldrisl, Nuzhat al-Musi^tak.^ Fr. transl. by Jaubert, 
further variants of the name are given here in Geografhte d'Edtasi.^ 11. 135, 301, 303). While 
note l). the siege and capture by Emir OrkhSn are as 

The little village of Tell Espid should not uncertain as the crossing of the Dardanelles attrb 
be confused with this; it lies northwest of KalVi buted to him at this place (cf. Joh. Dr^eke ir 
Sefid in the adjacent plain on a hill some 2400 the Neue Jahrbucher fur klass. Altert.^xyiJL\.{i(^l^ 
feet high; cf. Wells in the Proc, of the Roy, 476 — 504), the statement that in the reign o: 
Geogr Soc 1883, v. 161 and Herzfeld, of. at..^ Mur 5 d about 1354 the straits were cros^ ii 
p. 85. small boats at Abydus, is more worthy of belie 

Bibliografhy. — Ibn al-BalkhI (ed. le (DukaS, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1834, p. 14, 8, 39, 13 
Strange and Nicholson, Gibb Mem. Series, New Phrantzis, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1838, p. 45, 15). Thi; 
Series, vol. i. London 1921), p 158 and in would, it is true, be in contradiction to the Tur 
addition the transl by le Stiange in the J R kish account which places the crossing at Kerne 
A. S. 1912, p. 878, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, opposite Hexamilia. The place did not become 0 
Nuzhat al‘Kulub (ed le Strange, Leiden 1915, any considerable mportance in the Muslim peno( 
Gibb Mem. Sen, xxiii), p. 129, 16, 13 1, 19 — until the time of Muhammad II, who took it ii 
132, ft; Rashid al-Din, DianN al-Tawaftkh.^ part. 1461, built great defensive works here for th 
ed. by Quatrem^re as Htst. des Mongols de la protection of Constantinople, which he had recent!; 
Perse^ 1. (Pans 1836), p. 382 sq , in the latter captured, and founded a town here (Chalkokon 
work Quatremere gives pertinent extracts from dylas, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1843, P* 5 ^ 9 , 18 sqq.\ 
Persian histones by ^Abd Allah b. Fazl Allah The fortress was armed with about 30 large an( 
{Tcfrlkk'i Wa^^nf) and Mlrkh^and ; HadjdjI a number of smaller guns. All incoming ships ha< 
Mirza Hasan Jablb ShlrazI, FUrsname-t Nd^irl henceforth to cast anchor there, to show thei 
(lithogr. Teheran 1313), p. 334 > G. le Strange, papers and pay toll (Chalkokondylas, of. cit 
The Lands of the Eastern Caltfhate (Cam- p. 530; cf. thereon Kritobulos, cd. C. Miillei 
bridge 1905), p. 264 sq,\ J. M. Kinneir, A Fragtn, Hist, Graec,^ v. 146). The town was noi 
Geogr, Memotr of the Pers, Em fire (London regarded as the main defence of the Dardanellei 
1813), p. 73; Malcolm, Hist, of Persia (rev, although by the middle of the xvith century w 
cd., London 1829), 1. 19 note, 295, Ritter, find European travellers who sailed through th 
Erdkundcy ix. 137 — 144; Slolzc in the Ver- straits wondering at the insufficiency of the defer 
handl, der Gesellsch f, Erdkunde in Betlin.^ x. ces; for example Pierre Belon, to whom the wall 
(1883), p. 262 — 5; G. N. Curzon, Persia and and towers, said to lie built out of the ruins < 
the Persian Question,^ ii. (London 1892), p. Scamandria, seemed not nearly strong enoug 
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for the “key to Tuikey” {Lfs obsetvahons dc 
plvsievrs singvlarttcz^ Pans 1854, p. 77b sqq.\ 
there, also, is a picture of the Dardanelles forts 
following p. 78). It IS certain that European fleets 
could pass the straits unhindered in the middle 
of the xviith century, and that the bastions on 
both Euiopean and Asiatic sides were in almost 
complete rums. Although about 1550, 32 great 
guns still barred the entrance to hostile ships 
(cf Charriere, Nigoctahons^ Pans 1848, 1 374 
and 380, where “les deux chasleaulx du Helles- 
pont nommez Dardanneaulx”, the “XXXIl groz 
canons dont nul naviie ne peult entier ou sortir 
malgr^ eulx” as well as the search of a ship are 
descnbed), a very shoit time after, it was no longer 
possible to think of any serious resistance being 
made by them. It was the vigorous Sultana Kosem, 
who reigned for a period for her minor grandson 
Mehemmed IV, who, with the grand vizier Mehmed 
Koprulu, devoted special attention to the decaying 
Dardanelles forts and decided to renovate and 
remodel them completely. The building of Seddu 
U-Bahr and Kum KaPe, the two so-called “new 
castles”, was also decided upon at this time (cf 
J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des osman. Retches^ Pest 
1827 — 35, V. 516). In 1658 the work was begun 
under the supervision of ^Ankabut Ahmed Pasha, 
commander of the Dardanelles, and under the 
direction of the architect Mustafa Agha, and by 
Sept. 1659 Sultan Mehemmed IV was able to in- 
spect the new works (cf. Na^ima, Stambul 1147, 
11. 698 sq.^ 704, J. V Hammer, op at ^ vi 65 sq ) 
and dedicate a mosque (Ewliya, v. 307, according 
to him, the name KaPe-i Sultanije aiose at this 
time in honour of Kosem Walide, but it is pro- 
bably older). The appearance of the ntw citadel 
IS accurately known fiom European descriptions 
of the time. The fortress proper was surrounded 
by a strong wall at each of the four corners of 
which there rose a fortified tower In the middle 
was the donjon, which had been increased m 
height. Nearly 30 guns were placed here in no 
legular order, so as not to injure the opposite 
works of Kilidu ’ 1 -Bahr when they were fired 
Behind the defences lay the town proper, inhabited 
chiefly by Turks and Jews, numbering some 3000 
inhabitants about 1680 (cf. Gielot, Relation Nou- 
velh d'un voyage de Constantinople^ Pans 1681, 
p. 24, 28, 30 with a pictuie of the Dardanelles 
defences on p. 41), further pictures in Pitton de 
Tournefort, Relation d'un voyage du Levant^ Pans 
1717, 1. 453 sqq,^ Amsterdam 1718, 1. 175 sqql). 
There were definite rules regulating the passage 
of ships. Eveiy merchantman had to announce its 
arrival with 3,5,7 shots to which i — 5 w’ere fired 
in reply. This had to be returned with 3, 5, 7 
shots and not till then could the voyage be con- 
tinued. All ships coming from Constantinople had 
to cast anchor here to be examined and pay tolls 
(cf. M de Thevenot, Relation d'^vn voyage fait av 
Levant^ Pans 1665, p. 32 sqq.\ Jacob Spon and 
George Whelei, Voyage d'^Itahe^ de Dalmatie^ de 
Greece et du Levant fait aus annees j 6 yy et J 6 y 6 ^ 
the Hague 1724, 1. 123 sqq). Not more than five 
Christian ships could go through at the same time 
(cf. Grelot, op. ctt..^ p. 30). These regulations sui- 
vived into the xviii^b century, although there was 
considerable laxity in their enforcement (cf R Chan- 
dler, Tiavels tn Asia Minor Oxford 1775, p. ii). 
A hundred years later the defences were again j 
in the most wretched state, vividly described by ' 


Baron Franz von T6th (Tott) {Memotres du Baton 
de Tott.^ Amsteidam 1784, iii. 43 sqql). In 1770 
the Russian fleet was able to sail through the 
straits without opposition. Von T6tt thereupon 
hurriedly repaired the fortifications (cf. Edgdr 
Pdloczi, Barb Toth Ferenc., a Dardanellak mege- 
rositoje.^ Budapest 1916), without, howevei, being 
able to stop theii decay The town seems to have 
been in quite a flourishing condition at this time, 
according to R Pococke, A Description of the 
East (I ondon 1743 — 1745), 11. 102 — 104, it was 
i'/2 miles around and had 1200 inhabitants 
(200 Greeks, 100 Armenians and 50 Jews), who 
carried on a busy trade in silk, sailcloth and 
earthenw'are. The annual export was put at 15,000 
dollais A Fiench Consul, as well as a Dutch 
and English diagoman had their offices in KaPe-i 
Sultanlyc The potteries, which seem to have 
begun about 1740, were for a long time famous 
and gave the place the name Canalj: KaPesi. 
The inhabitants lived in different quarteis sepa- 
rated into nations. Armenians who fled fiom Shah 
Tahniasp are said to have been settled here as 
early as 1529 (according to Cabanel in V. Cuinet, 
La Tutqute d'Aste.^ 111. 689 ) but a regular 

Armenian colony only dates from about 1650 At 
the same time there is evidence of a, sometimes 
laige, Jewish settlement, which played a prominent 
pait in the business world (cf Grelot, op. cit p. 
24, Baion de Tott, op. cit 111 59 iJ Lcche- 

valiei, Voyage de la Ptcpontide.^ Pans an VIII 
(= 1800), 1 14, accoiding to whom the people 

were almost all Jews, w'ho did a busk business 
in provisioning passing ships (cf. thereon Grelot, 
op cit.., p. 28). Ihere is no documentary evidence 
of the presence of Greeks before 1690 in Kal'e-i 
Sultamye In the xixth century the fortress sank 
practically to insignificance. Ihc bold passage of 
the English fleet through the Daidanelles on Feb 
19, 1807 resulted in the defences being again re- 
paiied (cf. Zinkeisen, Gesch. des osm. Retches^ 
vii 434) but without their afteiwards keeping 
pace with the lapid development of modern 
artillery. A very full description of the fortifications 
m 1836 is given by Helmut v. Moltke, Brief e 
uber Zustande und Begebenheiten in der Turkei 
(Berlin 1841), p 51 sqq..^ 8tk ed. (1917)7 P* 
and by Abercromby Grant, Narrative of a four- 
ney to Greece tn p. 431 (with sketches) 

KaPe 1 Sultamye and its forts only became of 
consideiable strategic importance again during the 
Gieat War, when as a result of an indirect bom- 
bardment from the Gulf of Saios by the Anglo- 
French fleets the town, which had been almost 
deserted by its inhabitants, suffered severe damage 
in March 1915 and was burned down. It had 
previously suffered from frequent fires and es- 
pecially from the great eaithquake of Aug. 9, 
1912. About 1890 the town had about 11,000 
inhabitants, 1 1 larger and several smaller mosques 
and 4 churches, but now the number must be 
much smaller. 

Btbltogt aphy In addition to the works 
quoted cf. also Sami, Kamus al-A^lam.^ v. 3685 
sqq , 'All Djewad , Memalik .... Lughati 

(Constantinople 1895/99), s. v. ; Ahmed RiPa^ 
Lughat’i tarikMye we"((;nghraftye (Stambul 
1881), s. v. ; Ahmed MukhtSr, ^Osmanly Mem- 
leketleri (Stambul 1896), s. v. ; Cuinet, La 
Turquie d^Asie.^ 111. 689 sqq. 

(Franz Babinger) 
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^ALQHA, the title of the heir- apparent 
among the Tatars of the Crimea from the 
time of Mengll GiiSy (last rule 883 --92 1 == 1478 — 
1515). The origin of the title is unknown, in 
manuscripts the same word is also written kaghil- 
which has caused W. Smirnow (Krlmskoje 
Chans tvo pod verchovenstvovi Oitomanskot Poitl 
do nalala XVIII vjeka^ St. Petersburg 1887, p. 
350 sq,) to suggest that we have here to deal 
with a non-Turkish (probably a Mongol) word. 
We have peihaps to connect with kalgha the 
Cential Asian word kalkhan^ a name frequently 
given to the prince of Balkh (Balkh appears as 
the residence of the heir-apparent beside Bukhara, 
the loyal residence of the Kh 5 n of the Ozbegs), 
this woid also is sometimes wiitten Ka^lkhan (no 
doubt for Xaghtlkhan') , cf. J. Senkowski, Supple- 
inent a Phistou e genhah des Huns etc , St. Pe- 
tcrsbuig 1824, p. 74 sq When, under Muhammad 
Giray II (985—992 = 1577—84), Alp* Guay, 
brother of the Khan, was designated kalgha^ the 
rank of second heir-apparent (wall ^ahd Ihani) 
was created for the Khan\s son, prince Sa^^adat 
Giray and retained in later leigns. The name Nur 
aM)ln of this prince’s tutor {atallgli) was transferred 
to the prince himself and to his rank (Muhammad 
Rida, al-Sall al-Sayyar^ Kazan 1832, p 1 03, more 
fully in the abbreviated recension by Hurrami 
Cclcbi, which only exists m manuscript; on the 
manuscript see A. Samojlovi£ in the Izv, Tavrtc 
ucenot arch, kom , N^. 49 , cf O Rctowski, Dte 
Munzen der Gtret^ Moscow 1 905, p. 93 = Trud 
Mosk, Numism. Obsh..^ 111 32) Henceforth the Nur 
al-Din along with the kalgha is found not only among 
the members of the ruling house but also among 
the membeis of the most important families like the 
Shinn and Mankit (cf Radloff, Worterbuch^w 253, 
where both family names are cnoneously taken 
as adjectiv^es). (W Barthold) 

l^ALHAT (in Marco Polo Calatu, in Portu- 
guese wi Iters Caiaiate), a once flourishing sea- 
port in ‘^Oman lying noithwest of Ras al-IIadd 
Ibn Battuta, who visited the town duiing his 
travels in ^Onian, specially mentions the fine streets 
and splendid lofty mosque, which affoided a wide 
view of the sea and the harbour and was built 
by the pious Bit! (of noble family) Mai yam. The 
inhabitants of the town, who lived by trading in 
Indian pioducts, and spoke a bad Arabic, weie 
members of the Ibadiya sect (see ibAdIya), but 
concealed their creed from then rulers, the kings 
of Hormuz [q. v.] (cf also Ibn al-Alhir, al-Kamtl^ 
ed. Tornberg, xii. 198 below), who weie Sunnis 
According to Yakut, who calls Kalhat the most 
beautiful district in '^Oman and places its foundation 
m the xiB*' century, the sectarians of this town 
openly professed their faith The Portuguese bioke 
the power of the kings of Hormuz in the be- 
ginning of the xvith century. 

Bibliography Y 5 l:ut, 1 v. 168; 

Ibn Battuta (cd. Defiemeiy and Sangumetti) 11. 
220, 224 — 226, Ibn Sa'^id in Relations de Vo- 
yages et textes ge'ogr. ai abes . . . rel a V Extreme- 
Orient^ traiisl. by G. Ferrand (Pans 1913/4), 
p 336, History of the Imhms and Seyytds of 
^Omdn by Salil-lbn-Razik ^ transl. by G. P. 
Badger (London 1871), p 37 sq,^ 39. The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo^ transl. by Yule, 3’'d ed., ed, 
by H. Cordier (London 1903), 1. 120 note, ii. 
449 — 451, S. B. Miles, The Countries and 
tribes of the Persian Gulf^ London 1919, p. 


473 — 5, 528 and Index s. v. Kilhat\ Ritter, 
ErJkunde, xii. 365, 373 , 374 , 376, 377, 378, 
Gtogr, d^Edrisl (French transl. by A. Jaubert 
of al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtak^^ i. 151, J. R. 
Wellsted, T/avels in Arabia^ London 1838, i 44. 

(J, Schleifer) 

AL-IfALl, AbD 'Alt IsmA^^Il b. al-KAsim b. 
‘^Aydqun b HarUn b. Tsa b. Muhammad, a great 
Arab philologist, bom in jQjumada II, 288 == 
May-June, 901 (according to others in 280), at 
Manazguird, a little town in Armenia which was 
then a dependency of Diyar Bakr, and died at 
Cordova on Djumada I 7, 356 = April 19-20, 967 
(according to others Rabf II, DjumadS II, 356, and 
also 366 according to Ibn 'Idhari)» 

In 303 having gone to Baghdad in company 
with some people of the town of KalikalS, he was 
confused with them and in consequence was sur- 
named al-KalL However, he is usually called in 
the East Abu ^All al-Ba|didadi. After studying 
Islamic Tradition and particularly Arabic language 
and literature, al-Kali, at the end of his resources, 
left Baghdad in 328 (939/40) and went to Spain 
where he did not airi\c until 330 = 941/2, in 
the reign of the Caliph ^Ab(f al-Rahman al-Nasir. 
The son of this prince AbU ’l-‘^Asi al-Hakam who 
was fond of learning and of scholars received 
him very kindly, and, indeed, it is said that even 
he had wiitten to the East to get al-Kali to 
come to the West. Abu ^Ali arrived in Cordova 
on Sha^ban 26, 330 (May 16,942), where he began 
to teach Tradition and especially the Arabic lan- 
guage and liteiatuie. As teachers he had ^Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi, '^Abd Allah b. 
Sulaiman b al-Ash'ath al-Sidjistani, Ibn Duraid, 
Ibn al-Sarradj, al-Zacijdjadj, al-Akhfash al-Saghir, 
Niftawaih, Abu Baki Ibn al-Anb 5 ii, Ibn Ku- 
taiba, Ibn Durustawaih, etc. Among his pupils 
we may specially mention the grammarian and 
lexicographer Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al'Zubaidi. 

Among his woiks we now only possess i®. 
Kit, al-Amdlt wu U-Dhail wa H-Nawadtr^ a kind 
of anthology containing a large number of notes 
on pioverbes, language and poetry, publ. at Bulak 
in 1324, indexes of poets and rhymes have 
been published by F. Krenkow and A. Bevan at 
Leiden in 1913, 2®. Kit. al-Nawddtr.^ part I, Cam- 
budge, Umv. Libr., E G Browne, A Hand-list 
of the Muhammadan Manuscripts.^ N®, 926, 3®. 
Kit al-Baii^ fi Ghaitb al-Hadith.^ remained un- 
finished, Pans, Bibl Nat , N^. 4235. 
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arah, Litt,^ i. 132, Suppl., ii. 692; Huart, Litt, 

Arabe.^, 160. (MoH. Ben Cheneb) 

]^AL% KALA^I'i. The name for tin, or 
for a specially good quality of tin among the 
Arabs, occasionally also called al-rasa^ aUkalH 
and al-ra^a^ al-abyad^ i. e. “Kal^i-lead” or ^white 
lead’*, see Ltsan al-"‘Arab^ x. 167, 16, Dozy, 
Supplement aux Diet, arab u. 397» , Vullers, 
Lex Pers.'Lat ^ li. 735 ^ > Quatrem^re 111 the 
Journ. des Savants 1846, p 731. For other names 
of tin in Arabic (Kasdir = Kaa'o-/Tfpc??, etc ) see 
e. g. al-DimashVl^ Nuklkbat al-Dahr [Cosmography.^ 
ed. Mehren), p. 54, i. The word appaiently 
comes from the Far East, from which the Arabs 
may possibly have got it directly, without the 
(not impossible) intermediary of modern Per- 
sian, which al-jDjawalilct, al-MtL^arrab (ed. Sachau), 
p. 125, 6 demands (the original would be Persian 
Kalhd) The correction kalaht for Kalha there 
proposed is based on Ibn Sa^id, quoted in G. 
Ferrand, Relations de voyages et Textes geograph. . . 
relat. a V cxtrane-Oi lent (Pans 1913 — 1914), p 
343. The word Kali (in Ghilani Kalib) found in 
the modern Persian dialect of Mazandaian — see 
Melgunof in the Zeitschr, d Deuisch. Aforgenl 
Gesellsch..^ xxii. 198 — must have come through 
the Arabic, from the latter the word enteied Tur- 
kish* Kalat (SSml, KHmusd Turki.^ p 1032) and 
thence into modern Greek ro nxX&i. As a loan- 
word KalaH travelled still further, into Portuguese 
[calatm.^ == Indian tin), see Dozy and Engel- 
mann, Gloss, des mots espagnols et portugais den- 
vis de VArabe^.^ (Leiden 1869), p 245, Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson^.^ (London 1903), p. 143. 
The cradle of the word might be the district of 
Kalah in the peninsula of Malacca, which was 
celebrated for its tm-mines (see kalah above) 
The Arabic geographers and lexicographers usu- 
ally derive the name KaPi from al-KaPa in India 
(== Kalah, q. v ), so, for example, Yakut, Mu^cp^ani 
(ed. Wustenfeld), iv. 162,6, al-FiruzabadI , al- 
Kamus (Cairo 1301), 111 71, 5, cf also Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-KulUb (ed. le Strange, 
Gibb Mem. Ser , xxiii,), p. 203, 6. At the same 
time the word — certainly erroneously — is also 
connected with an (alleged) tin-mining area al- 
KaPa in Ceylon (Yakut, 1. 21, 13, iv 162, 13), m 
Spam (Yakut, iv. 162, 15 j^., Hamd Allah Miis- 
tawfi, p. 203, e) and in Yemen (Yakut, iv. 162, 17, 
al-FirUzabadl, op. ett) 

The most usual word for tin in Malay at the 
present day seems to be ttmah. At the same time 
we find with this meaning also kahng.^ kaleng 
— not kelang.^ as written by Langles, Quatre- 
mere, Dozy-Engelmann, Yule-Burnell and others — 
which, according to the dictionaries, means pn- 
roanly tin-plate, or tinned iron-plate (but ne- 
vertheless is the meaning tin an older one^), cf. 
Wilkinson, A Malay- Engl. Diction (Singapore 
1901), p. 497^; Wilkinson, An abridged Malay- 
Engl. Dutton. (Singapore 1919) and Khnkert, 
Nteuw Maleisch-Nederl. Woordenbock (Leiden 
1916) It IS obvious that the Arabic KalH is to 
be traced back not to KaPa {Kalah) but to this 
Malay word. Quatrem^re, op. ett definitely puts 
forward some such derivation of KaPj.^ whereas 
Dozy-Engelmann, op. cit..^ and Yuie-Burnell, op. 
cit..^ leave the question undecided. Is the simi- 
larity of name simply an accident ? It is hardly 
possible that the Malay Kaleng itself is only a 
corruption of the Arabic KaCl. The further pos- 


sibility has also been considered that the name of 
the district of Kalah — from the Malay Kaltng — 
may mean simply “land of tin”, a view expressed 
as long ago as Langles in his edition of the 
voyages af Sindbad the Sailor in Savary's Gram- 
matte de la langue arabe (Pans 1813), p. 499 = 
reprint (Pans 1814), p. 63. Yule and Burnell 
quote as an analogy the fact that the little state 
of Selangor (north of the town of Malacca) was 
formerly known as Nagri Kalang = “land of tin”. 
To this we may add, quoting Wilkinson, Malay- 
English Dictionary.^ p. 526b, that Kilang., Klang.^ 
piopcily only the name of a district in Selangor 
and of a little township in this distiict, is also 
often extended to include the whole state of Se- 
langor. Perhaps the oiigin of KalH is to be 
sought in this Kiilang 

2. The name of a particular kind of 
sword, which is often mentioned, especially in 
the old Arabic poetry. Cf., for example, Aws b 
Hadjar (ed Geyei, Sitz-Ser. d. K. Akad der 
fVtss zu Wieity phil -hist. Kl., 1892), xii 33, 
RiPba b. al-Adjdjadj (ed. Ahlwardt, Sammlungcn 
alter arab. Dichter.^ 111. 137), N® 49, 43; scholiast 
to Tarafa, Mu^allaka (in Arnold, Sep tern Moal- 
lakat., Leipzig 1850, p 61) On Tha'^alibi, 
p. 102, 7, 130, 4 (quoted in Dozy, Supple/n aux 
dictwnn arabes, 11. 396^) see hlcischcr m the 
Sitz-Ber. d Sachs. Gesellsch. d Wi^sensch 1886, 
p 45 Cf also Ibn SaM, al-Tabakat.^ I/i. 50, 21. 
This kind of sword is usually said to be of 
Indian origin (cf. for example al-Firuzabadl, al- 
Kamiis under kE ) and, indeed, Indian swoids 
were from early times famous among the Arabs 
and celebrated by the poets, on this cf. Schwarz- 
lose, Die Waffen dtt alten Araber (Leipzig 1886), 
p. \ 2 *] $q. and A. Siddiqi, Studien ubei die pet st- 
schen Fremdivot ter tm klassischen Arahtsch (Gottin- 
gen 1919), p. 88^^. As a more definite place 
of origin wc usually find the Arab geographers 
and lexicogiaphers giving that al-Kal'a from 
which the tm of this name comes. Occasionally 
also the Syro-Arabian desert (the BSdiya) 01 the 
district of Hulwan in the ‘^Irak is given as the 
place of origin, cf Lisan and al-Firuzabadi, al- 
Kdmus under kE, The Yemen, which pioduced 
the finest swords next to India, is sometimes also 
described as the place of origin of the kaEi sword, 
for example m the above quoted gloss to Tarafa’s 
Mi^allaka. Jacob, Altarabisches Bedutnenleben 
(Beilm 1897), p 149, would like to decide in 
favour of Yemen, in particular the “fortress” {kaEd) 
of ^Aden, in support of which could be quoted 
the fact that in a poem by ‘^Alkama (ed. Socin), 
N® 3, 4, there is mention of “pearls from Kal'^a” 
Kal(Ei). Nevertheless, the derivation of the Arabic 
word from an East-Indian place al-Kal'a (Kalah 
on Malacca^ see Kalah) seems to me more pro- 
bable. It IS unnecessary to distinguish between 
two diffeient kinds of sword, kalH and kalcEt (see 
Frey tag. Lex Arab.-Lat..^ s. v. kaEa and kala^a).^ 
in spite of Schwarzlose, op. ctt..^ p. 130. 

(M. Streck) 

]^ALI J^ALA. [See Erzerum], 

KALlLA WA-DIMNA is the title of an 
Indian mirror for princes, formed by the 
corruption of the Sanskrit names of the two prin- 
cipal characters, two jackals, Karataka and Da- 
manaka (in the old Syriac translation the forms 
are still Kalilag and Damnag), it was translated 
from Sanskrit into Pahlavi and thence into Arabic, 
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and became widely known m Muslim as well as 
Chiistian literatures. 

1. The original work. The Indian original 
was composed by an unknown Vislinuite Brahman, 
according to Hertel probably about the year 300 
A. D. in Kashmir; the main argument for this, the 
repioduction of denarius by dinar a is, however, 
not cogent, as the pronunciation of the as 2 is 
oldei than Hertel supposes (see also A Bernedale 
Keith in the Journ Roy. As. Soc 1915^ P 505)* 
It consisted of an introduction and five books each 
of which bore the name tantta 1 e. “case of good 
sense’\ The book was intended to instruct princes 
in the laws of polity by means of animal-fable -> 
composed in peifect Sanskrit. The oldest descen- 
dant of the original work is the Tantrakhyayika^ 
rediscovered by J. Hertel (see Tanirakhyaytka , 
dte alteste Fassung des Pancatant) a.^ transl fiom 
the Sanskrit with introd. and notes by J. Hertel, 
2 paits, Leipzig and Berlin 1909). A second re- 
cension of the original woik is called the Pah- 
catantra (see J. Hertel, Paheatranta.^ etc. in Harvard 
Ouental Senes, Vols ii — 14), it has become a 
very popular book in India and is cuirent there 
in countless versions J G. L. Kosegarten published 
an uncritical mixed text, Bonn 1848, on this Th. 
Benfey based his translation, Pantschatanti a. funf 
Bucher tndtscher P'abeln.^ Marchen und Erzah- 
lungen.^ tiansl. from the Sanskiit with intiod and 
notes, 2 parts, Leipzig 1859 In the mtioduction 
to this work the history of the migration of Indian 
literary subjects to Europe was first exhaustively 
investigated 

2. The Pahlavi translation A rather caily 
recension of the Paheatanii a Mas translated from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi by ordci of the Sassanian 
king IGiusraw Anusharwan (531—579) by his 
physician Burzoe, whom he had sent to India for 
this purpose, and expanded by the addition of an 
appendix of fables from other Indian sources, of 
these the three first (chap ii — 13 in de Sacy) 
are taken from the twelfth book of the Maha- 
bharaia.^ the other five (de Sacy’s chap. 14, 15, 
17, 18 and the stoiy of the king of the mice, 
see below, not given in de Sacy) have so far not 
been found again m Indian literature, although 
there is no reason to doubt then Indian origin. 
Burzoe piefaced his translation with an auto- 
biographical introduction which the vi/ier Bu- 
zur^inihi, it appears, signed with his own name 
as an honour to the author (see Burzoes Em- 
kitting zu dem Buchc Kalila 'lua-Dtmna^ tiansl 
and annot. by Th. Noldeke, Schri/ten dcr wis- 
sensch. Gesellsch. tn Strassburg^ Heft 12, Strass- 
burg 1912) 

3. The old Syriac translation. Burzoe’s 
Pahlavi translation itself is lost, but by about 
570 A. D. it had already been translated by the 
Periodeut Bud into Syiiac This translation only 
survives m one manuscript, which was formeily 
pieseived in the monastery at Maidin, then in 
the library of the Patiiarch of MSsul and aftei- 
wards came into the possession of Mgr. GralTin 
in Pans. From a defective copy of this, which 
Socin had brought with him, Bickell prepared 
the first edition (R'ahlag und Damnag^ alte sy- 
rische Obei setzung des tndischen Furstenspiegcls.^ 
text and Germ, transl. by G. Bickell, with an 
introduction by Th. Benfey, Ldp/ig 1876) F. 
Schulthess was later able to prepare a much more 
reliable text based on three new copies which 


Sachau had had prepared in Mosul {Kalila und 
Dimna.^ Syriac and Geiman, Berlin 191 1). 

4 The Arabic translation About three 
centuiies later ^Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa*^ (see ibn 
AL-MUKAtFA^, II, 404) translated BurzSe’s Pahlavi 
version into Arabic). lie wrote an original preface 
to his book, inscited in Burzoe’s introduction 
piobably the section on the uncertainty of leligions, 
added after the first book of the Paheatantra a 
chaptei written by himself on Dimna’s trial (chap 
6 in de Sacy), which by punishing the traitor 
satisfies the feeling of justice, outraged by the 
immoral teachings of this book, and apparently 
also added the chapter “monk and guest” (N®. 16 
in de Sacy) Ibn al-Mukaffa^'s edition was origin- 
ally a stylistic woik of art intended for literary 
connoisseuis; but from the nature of its matter. 
It soon became very popular and therefore much 
coiruptcd in transmission^ Even the numerous 
quotations in Ibn Kutaiba s ^Uyun al-Akhbar al- 
ready no longer reproduce Ibn al-Mukaffa^’s text 
word for M'ord The fairly numerous manuscripts 
of the work are all of late date. Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
edition {Calila et Divtna.^ ou Fables de Btdpat.^ 
Pans 1816) is based on an inferior manuscript 
and arbitral ily emended from other manuscripts 
(sec Noldeke, in the Gottmger Gelehrte Anz..^ 
1884, p. 676). In de Sacy’s text, Ibn al-Mukaffa^ ’s 
preface is preceded by a new preface by an 
otherwise unknown Bahnud b Sahwan or ^Ali 
b al-Shah al-Farisi, in which he gives an account 
of the hibtoiy of the book m India, as well as a 
report said to have been written by Buzurdjmihr 
regarding Burzoe’s mission to India with the com- 
mission to bring back the book, in several manus- 
cripts this IS followed by another story of 
Buizoe’s being sent for a miraculous plant. Some 
manuscripts (see J. Derenbourg, Directorium vitae 
hnmanae.^ p. 323) add at the end two more fables, 
of the heron and the duck and of the dove, the 
fox and the heron from othei, as yet unknown 
sources. This latter story is also inserted m the 
oldest Oriental reprint of de Sacy’s edition, BtllaV 
1249 (accoiding to Chauvin, op. cit..^ p. 13, m 
the University Library of Cambridge, a copy in 
my possession also), fiom this it has passed into 
the more recent editions printed at Cairo, Mosul 
and Baiiiit, the list of which in Chauvin, p 13 sqq..^ 
according to Cheikho (see below), p. 6, is not yet 
complete. Valuable contributions to the criticism 
of de bacy’s text from Italian manuscripts aie 
given by I Guidi, Stvdii testo arabo del Libro 
dt Cahla e Dimna.^ Rome 1873. The story of the 
king of the mice and his mmisteis, not given in 
de Sacy, which is shown by the Syuac text to 
belong to the Pahlavi work, w^as published by 
Noldeke m text and translation in the Abhandl 
der Kofitgl. Geselkch. der Wtssensch. zu Gottingen.^ 
1879, xxv. NO. 4. The complete material from 
16 Pans manuscripts for the story of the ascetic 
and the broken jug was given by Zotenberg in 
the Jotun. Asiat..^ Scr. 8, vii. (1886), p. 117 — 123. 

While the numerous printed editions of the 
East in the mam lepioduce de Sacy’s text, A. N. 
Tabbara {Kalila et Dtmna^ trad, arabe coptie 
d'^apres tin ancien manusciit tiouve a Darn as 
avec notes Beyrouth 1322 = 1904) claimed to 
have discovered a new souice for textual criticism, 
but his manuscript (of 1080 = 1675) is too modern 
to affoid new material and his edition is, besides, 
bowdlerized. On the other hand L. Cheikho found 
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in the Lebanon monastery of Dair al-Sh^r a valu- 
able manuscript of the year 749 =1339, and made 
It accessible m an excellent edition: La version 
arabe de KalUah et Dtmnah d'apres U plus an- 
cien manuscrit atabe date^ Beyrouth 1905. I have 
not seen the new edition by i^alil al-YSzi^jI 
(ibid. 1908), that of Salim Ibrahim SSdir and 
^ 5 hm 'Atlya (ibid. 19 lo) is intended for school 
use. The modern European translations from de 
Sacy’s text are given by Hertel, op, p. 393; 
to these may now be added M. Moreno, La ver- 
stone araba de Kahlah e Dtmnah,^ tiansl into Italian, 
San Remo 1910 (see Rtv, d Sludt Orient 201) 

5. Arabic veisifications The translation 
by Ibn al-Mukaffa' has been thiee times put into 
Arabic verse. The first version was made by his 
younger contemporary Ab 5 n al-I^hil^I (q. v. , see 
also A. E. Krymski, A ban al-Lahtqt,^ le Zind'iq 
( mviron *jso — verstjicateur arabe des recuetls 
des apologues tndo-persans. Kssat sur sa vte et ses 
ecrits,^ ttre de Vunique manuscrit de Soult . . , Btbl 
Khed, No. ^ 94 ^ d'autres sources primitives. 
Appendices a Barlaam et Joasaph.^ essai htteraire- 
htstorique , b. Texte arabe intact d' al-Aiviaq par 
Souli.^ id. en collaboration avec Mirza Abdoullah 
Ghaffarov (also in Russian with Russian title) 
Moskva 1913; on the manusciipt cf. Horovitz in 
the Mitt, des Seminars fur Orient Sprachen 
Berlin, x 35. This version is lost; with the help 
of It, but on the basis of the text of Ibn al- 
Mukaffa' about the year lioo, Ibn al-Habbariya 
[q. V.] composed in ten days a poetic veision in 
elegant and flowing language entitled Nata^idj 
al-Fitna fi Nazm Kaltla wa-Dimna.^ lith. Bombay 
1317 (see Houtsma in the Orient. Stud Th 
Molded ... . gewidmet.^ 1 91 — 96). A third veisi- 
fication of the book entitled Durr al-Htkam fi 
Amthdl al-Hunud wdNAd^am was completed by 
^Abd al-Mu’min b al-Hasan b al-Husam al-Sa- 
ghSnl after 80 days’ work on Djumada I 20, 640 
(Nov. 15, 1242). It exist only in a manuscript in 
Vienna (see Flugel, Die arab pers und turk 
Hdss. der , . . Hofbibliothek zu Wten.^ 1. 469, 
NO 480). 

6. The later Syriac translation In the 
tenth or eleventh century a Syriac oleuc trans- 
lated the work from Ibn al-Mukafla^’s text again 
into the then already dead language of his chuich, 
he endeavoured to give the book a Christian tinge 
and therefore amplified the verses of the Indian 
original, already much distorted in the Pahlavi 
translation, into long and weary moral discourses. 
He also made a series of mistakes in the tians- 
lation. But as the text he used was much neaier 
the onginal than the most of our manuscripts, 
this translation is, in spite of its defects, of con- 
siderable value for textual criticism, it is edited 
by W. Wright, The Book of Kalllah and Dtmnah 
transl. from Arabic into Syriac.^ I^ondon 1884 
In contrast to the naturalism of the onginal, 
Keith-Falconer, the English translator of this vei- 
sion (Cambridge 1885) is even more prudish than 
the latter itself; on text and translation see Nol- 
deke m the Got Unger Gelehrte A/iz ^ 1884, P« 
673 sqq, 1885, p. 

7. Persian prose and verse transla- 
tions According to FirdawsI in the Bhdhndma 
(see de Sacy in Not. et Extr. X (1818), i 140 

al-Mu^affa^’s book was translated into 
Persian under the SSmSnid Nasr b. Ahmad (914 — 
943) order of the vizier BaLaml [q. v.]; but 


it appears that this translation was never com 
pleted. By order of the same ruler the poet 
Rudhakl (d. 304 = 916) put the book into Per- 
sian verse of which, however, only 16 verses 
have survived in quotations in Asadl’s Lughat-i 
Burs.^ ed. Horn, p. 18 sqq. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa'’s work was translated into Pei- 
sian prose probably after the year 539=1144 
(see Rieu, Cat. of the Pers. MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus..^ p 745/6) by Nizfim al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Ma'all 
Nasr Allah b. Muhammad b 'Abd al-HamId, who 
dedicated his woik to BahrSm Shah of Ghazna 
[q V , I, 586]. Nasr Allah in a new preface an- 
nounces his intention of reproducing the work 
completely, including the aphorisms which seemed 
to him particularly valuable, with all the rheto- 
rical adornment of ailificial piose, he only gives 
Burzoe’s intiocluction in ordmaiy prose, as an 
artificial style does not suit its matter. The work 
was lithographed in Tihran in 1282 (=1864, 
this disposes of Chaiivin’s doubts, p 46/7), 1304 
and 1305. Cf de Sacy in Not. et Extr. X, 1. 
96 ^qq , E G Browne, A Literal y History of 
Persia.^ 11. (London 1906), p. 349. 

A metrical veision of the book was given by 
Ahmad b MahmUd al-lTisi Kani'^i, a contempoiary 
of Dj alal al-Din Riiml at Konya, whither he had 
fled befoie the Mongols from his native city of 
Tos, for Sultan Tzz al-Dln Kaikakus (643 — 662 = 
1244 — 1263), probably based on Nasi Allah’s 
translation, which, however, he nowhere mentions, 
see Rieu, Cat of the Per^ MSS. tn the Brit 
Mus ^ p. 582 sqq.\ E G Browne, A History of 
Pers Literature under Tartar Dominion (Cam- 
bridge 1920), p. Ill 

This work was, however, put in the shade 
completely by the revision of Nasi Allah’s trans- 
lation done by Husain Wa'iz Kashifi (d. 910 = 
1504, see KAyiin), the court-preacher of Ilusain 
Baikara of Heiat [see husain mIrzA]. In honour 
of Husain’s minister Ahmad Suhaih he called his 
work Anwdr-i Suhatll lie professed to be making 
the rhetorical artificial prose of Nasr Allah easier 
to understand by giving it in a new version 
but in reality he created an even more florid 
and verbose concoction, “full of absurd exagge- 
rations, recondite words, vain epithets, far fetched 
comparisons and tasteless bombast and represents 
to perfection the woist style of those florid wiiteis 
who flouiished under the patronage of the Timu- 
nds” (hv G Browne, Lit Hist of Pet na^ 11. 
352, op, cit , p. 503 sqq^. But as this style re- 
mained predominant m Peisia and particularly in 
India down to the threshold of the modern period, 
the work had an unparallelled success and was 
printed in England (first complete edition London 
1836), where it was used as a text book for the 
examination of English officials in India in Persian 
and repeatedly printed and lithographed in India and 
Persia, translated into several Indian dialects, into 
Pushtu, Georgian and all the principal languages 
of Europe (see Chauvin, p. 26 — 43) Husain re- 
placed the four prefaces at the vulgate of Ibn 
al-Mukaffa^ by a new introduction from a so far 
unidentified source; de Sacy supposes i^Not. et 
Extr. X, 1. 59) that in it we have the older 
Dti^uoidan Khirad which al-TUrtushl was still 
able to use for his Sirdfj al-Muluk 1289), 

p. 97, 22—24, 2$ sqq. The Emperor of 

China HumayUnftl is persuaded to give up the 
idea of abdicating his throne by his vizier, who 
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tells him how the Indian king Dabshallm was or the language of Turkestan and Farghana as 

directed by a dream to a cave m which an old the title states), the latter then had the book 

man would give him a treasure. Of the latter Dab- lithographed by the calligrapher Mlrz 5 Hasbim 

sballm keeps only the testament of Hosbang, king Khodjandl, according to the colophon in 1306 

of Persia, ^phich contains 14 pieces of advice for (1888), according to the title, the book was 

rulers, and with these he goes to Ceylon where published in 1893. 

the Brahman Bidpai or Pilpai explains each of Ibn al-Mul<:aflra^’s book was translated from the 
these precepts by stories which form the separate Arabic into Kazan TurkI by ^Abd al-^^Allam Faiz 
chapters of the book. Kh 5 n Oghlu and printed at Kazan 1889 (Uni- 

Dislike of the extravagant and luxurious style versity Press, Orient. Btbltographie.^ 111. 1421), m 
of the Anwar-t Suhaili induced the Emperor the same year at Wjatschakow (ibid., iv. N®. 3935) 
Akbar (1556 — 1605) tp commission his vizier and in 1892 at Cirkova (ibid., vi. 167, N®. ^166). 
Abu ’ 1 -Fadl to prepare a new edition of the work. The intioduction, however, was, according to a 
This bears the title ^lyar-i Danish and was com- communication from Prof. Hommel, borrowed from 
pleted in 996 (1578). It retains the arrangement the A nwar-i-Su hath. 

of its model but restores Ibn al-Mukaflfa^’s pre- 9 The Mongol translation. The Mongol 
face and Buizoe’s intioduction. The work itself is translation which Malik Iftikhar al-Din Muhammad 
not yet printed but a Hindustani translation by b. Abl Nasr, a descendant of Muhammad Bakri, 
Hafiz-uddin, entitled Khirad Afrdz., was published prepared in Kazwin has not survived (see Hamd 
by Ih. Roebuck (Calcutta 1815) and by Eastwick Allah Mustawfi, TdrlkjM Guztda.^ ed Browne, 
(Hertford 1857, London 1867) on account of its Gibb Mem xiv p 844/5, transl. p. 233, Browne, 
elegant diction A Hist of Persian Literature under Tartar 

8. Turkish translations. Ibn al-Mukaflfa*^ *s Dominion.^ p. 93, and correctly stated as early as 
work was twice translated into Eastern Turk! Hammer-Purgstall in the Journ Asiat.., 3rd Ser , 
from Nasr Allah’s translation; see the manusciipts 1 580) "Ihis statement is confused in Hadj^iji 
in Dresden in Fleischer, Cat Codd. Mss. orient, ^allfa, v. 239, who asciibes a translation into 
Jhbl Regiae Dresdensis (Lipsiae 1831), p 19, N® Turkish (lughat at- Turk') to the ancestor Mu- 
136 and Munich in Aumer, Die pers, und turk. hammad Bakri (see de Sacy, Not et Extr. X, 
Hdss der K Hof- und Staatsbibhothek.^ p. 54 175; Eth6, op ett p. 243, who does not lake 

Nasr Allah’s edition was translated into old notice of von Hammer’s correct statement). As 

Ottoman Turkish (not into Eastern Turki, as Flugel wrongly translates in Itnguam Tatar orutn.^ 
lleitel, p. 407 says, relying on a somewhat mis- llertel (p 414) wiongly identifies this reported 
leading expression of Ethe’s, op. cit^ by Mas^ud Tatar translation with the above mentioned Kazan 
for ^Umuibeg, prince of Aidin (d. 750 = 1349) Tuikl (so-called Tatar) tianslation quoted in 
(a MS in the Bodleian, Marsh 180). This prose Chauvin, p 78, note. 

text was put into verse by an unknown author 10 The Ethiopic translation An Ethiopic 
who dedicated his work to Sultan Murad I version, which was certainly based on a text, indi- 
^761 — 792 = 1359 — 1389); only about half has genous to Egypt, of the Arabic of Ibn al-MukaiTa^, 
survived in a Gotha manuscript (see Pcrtsch, is also lost, it is mentioned in a work composed 
Verz der turk. Handschr d Herz, Bibl.^ p 168, in 1582 (see Wright, Cat of the Ethiop. MSS 
N®. 189) A modern Ottoman prose version, which in the Brit. Mus..^ p. 82b) (see Noldeke, Gott 
must have been made before 955 (1548), exists Gelehite Anz 1884, p. 676, note 5). 

in the Bodleian MS. Marsh. 61; cf H Eth6, On ii. The Hebrew and older European 
some hithei to unknown Tu? kish Versions of Kahlah translations. At the beginning of the twelfth 
and Dimnah in the Actes du 6^ Cotigr. internat. century a certain Kabbi Jo^l translated Ibn al- 

des Onentalisies.^ 2nd sect, 1 241^^17 MukaffaVs work into Hebrew from a valuable 

'All b. Salih, called 'All Wasi' or 'Ah Celebi, manusciipt which, however, already contained the 

translated the Anwat-t Suhaili into Ottoman false story of Burzde’s mission and the two not 

ihymed prose and dedicated his work to Sultan genuine fables at the end of the heron and the 

Sulaiman I (1512 — 1520) with the title Humayun- duck and of the fox, dove and heron. From the 

fiTiina.^ It has been several times printed in Bulak unique manuscript, exceedingly coriupt in the 

and Stambul (see Chauvin, p. 50). Among the beginning, J. Derenbourg published this trans- 

different European translations of the Htimayun- lation along with that of Jacob b. Eleazar of the 

nama.^ the best known is the French of Galland, xiii^h century {Deux versions hebt aiques du Livt e 

published after his death by Gueulette (Pans de Kalilah et Dimnah in the Bibl de V Exole des 

1724), it was translated by Gonggnjp into Malay Hautes Etudes faso 49, Pans 1881). Jacob’s 

(Batavia 1866) and the latter version inspired version while based on a similar text to that of 

a Javanese translation by Kramaprawira, which Jo^l is, however, very free, composed m elegant 

was put into Javanese veise by an anonymous rhymed prose and full of Biblical locutions. The 

poet. The luxuriousness of its language, in which version of the Rabbi Jo^l was then translated 

the Humayun-nama surpassed even its Peisian into Latin by the baptised Jew John of Capua for 

original, induced the Mufti YahyS Efendi and ' 0 th- Caidinal Ursinus between 1263 and 1278 with the 

manzade, who died in 1139 (1726) as Kadi in title Directorium vitae humanae (cf. Johannes de 

Cairo, to prepare extracts from it (see £lh6, op. Capua, Directorium vitae humanae.^ ])ubl and annot. 
p. 242). 1 ^ J* Derenbourg in the Bibl. de PEcole des Hautes 

The Anward Suhaili was translated, apparently Etudes.^ fasc. 72, Paris 1887; a new edition based 

with the assistance of the Humayun-nama by on manuscripts which he has recently discovered 

Fadl Allah b 'Isa Tashkendi at the instigation is to be expected from Hilka). With the exception 

of Muhammad Musa Bai Ba££a into modern Eastern of an old Spanish version, which reproduces the 

Turki prose (to be more accurate into the langu- same text as Rabbi J 5^1 much more faithfully than 

age of Tasbkend and FarghSna as the colophon, John of Capua does (see Clifford G. Allen, Z’o«- 
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cUnne version espagftole de Kalila et Dtgna^ texte 
des mss, de VEscorial^ precede d"un avant~pi opos et 
suipi dUin glossaire^ Thesis, Paris-Macon 1906), all 
later translations into Western European languages 
with the exception of quite modern ones are 
based on the Latin text of John of Capua (see 
Chauvin, p 59—72, Ilertel, p 366 — 400) 

12. The Greek translation Towards the 

end of the xph century, Symeon son of Seth 
translated Ibn al-Mukaffa^*s work fairly freely into 
Greek from a manuscript which was still free 
from later additions but contained the chaptei on 
the king of the mice and his ministers He called 
the book Irecpav/nfg Kxi because he 

recognised in KalJla the Arabic tklil and in Dtmna 
the Arabic word for “trace”. See i:re<patv/rtjc xad 

Quatiro recenstom della verstone greca 
del Kttab Kaltlah wa-Dtmna,^ pubbl da Vittorio 
Puntoni, Pubbltcazioni della Soc Astat, Ital,^ 11 
(1889). This version was in turn translated into 
Latin and Geiman as well as into several Slavonic 
languages. 

13. The Persian translation of the II i- 
topadesha. The later Sanskrit version of the j 
Fancatantra^ the Htldpade^a^ was translated very 
freely inio Persian, probably in the reign of 
Akbar, by a certain Tadj al-Din, under the title 
Mufarrth al-Kulub (see de Sacy, Velecluatte 
des coeurs^ on traduction per sane du Itvie tndten 
intitule Hitoupadesa par Tadj-eddin^ ms, person 
de la Bibl. du Foi,^ N<>, j86 in the Not. et Extr, 
X, i 226 — 264) This work was then translated 
by the highly esteemed Hindustani author MiT 
Bahadur ^All Husainl in 1217 (1802) into his 
mother tongue (see Garcm de Tassy, Hist, de la 
Liter, htndouie ou hindoustame ^ i. 609 sqq), 

A year later the latter was edited by Gilchrist 
as Ukhlaqt Hindee or Indian Ethics,^ transl, 
from the Version of the celebrated Hitoopades or 
Salutary Counsel by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, . . 
under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, Cal- 
cutta 1803, cf J. Hertel, Die A^»aq-^ Hindi 
und thre Quellen in the Zeitschr. d, Deutsch, 
Morg, Gesellsch..^ Ixxii. 65 — 86, Ixxiv. 95 — 117, 
Ixxv. 129 — 200. 

14. The older Malay translation On a 
mixture of Ibn al-Mukaffa^’s work and a Tamil 
text of the Pancatantra is based the Malay version 
Hikayat Kahla dan Damina which was first 
brought to notice by Werndly in his Maleische 
Spraakkunst^ Amsterdam 1736, and w'as published 
in 1876 by Gonggrijp at Leiden (2nd ed. 1892, 
cf. J. J. Brandes in the Feestbundcl aan Piofessor 
M. y, de Goeje^ Leiden 1891, p TT sqq) This 
work was next translated into Javanese (Batavia 
1878) and Madurese (ibid. 1879). 

15. Imitations of Kalila iva-Dimna. Setting 
iside the fables included in the 1001 Nights ,, 
Ibn al-Mukafla'^’s work has been three times imi- 
ated in Islamic literatures. Ibn al-Habbariya (see 
ibove) followed up his versification with the Kit. 
il-J^dih waH-Baghitn (see above p. 378 also 
printed in Cairo 1294). While this w'as only an 
raitation of the beast-fable, Muhammad b. ‘^Abd 
AllSh b. Zafar al-.^akall (d 565/1169 or 568/1172) 
n his SulwUn al-Muff,^ which he first composed 
n 545 (1150) and dedicated in 554 (1159) m a 
lew edition to the Ka^id of Sicdy, Aba ^Abd 
Allsh Muhammad al-Kurashi, intended to produce 
i mirror for princes, like the Kalila iva-Dimna.^ 
n addition to beast-fables the book also contains 


historical anecdotes. It was lithographed at Caiio 
1278, printed Tunis 1279, BairUt 1300; translated 
into Turkish by Kara Khalilzfide (d. 1168 — 1754) 
and printed Stambul 1285; translated into Italian 
by M. Amari, Solwan al-mota ossiano Conforti 
politici dt Ibn Zafer,^ arabo stctliano de2 XII secolo^ 
Florence 1851, 1882 (Engl transl. London 1852) 
Another mirror for princes in which historic 
anecdotes are mingled with beast-fables for the 
edification of the reader, was composed about the 
end of the fourth century A. 11. by the prince of 
Tabaristan, Ispahbadh MarzubiSn in the Pcisian 
dialect of his land. This work itself has not sur- 
vived, but in the vith (xiith) and viBh (xiiith) 
century it was twice translated into classical 
Persian. This was first done at the court of the 
Saldjuk of Asia Minor, SulaimanshSh (588 — 600 
= 1192 — 1204) by his vizier Muhammad b. Gh Szi 
of Malatya; his work, entitled Rawdat allUkrd^ 
exists in tw^o manuscripts in Leiden and Pans. 
The Marzubanntlma of Sa'^d al-Din-i .Warawini, 
composed between 607 and 622 (1210 — 1225), 
enjoyed greater populaiity. It has been edited by 
Mirza Muhammad (Gibb Mem Scr., vol. viii ) 
Waifiwini’s vcision was translated by an un- 
known authoi into Ottoman Turkish (a copy 
of 848 (1444) in Berlin, see Pertsch, Verz dcr 
Turk. Hdss.^ N®. 444); this Turkish veision was 
again translated anonymously into Arabic (MS 
Berlin, see Ahlwaidt, Verz , N®. 8472) A second 
Arabic translation, which, accoiding to the Gotha 
MS (see Pertsch, Die Arab, Hdss der Iletz Bibl 
N®. 2692), is also based on the Turkish, was 
made by Ibn 'Arabsh^h [q v], there is another 
AiS in Pans (de Slane, Catal N® 3524) and it 
was lithographed in Cano in 1278. The same 
author then rewiote his woik in artificial prose 
in his Pakihat al-KhulaflP wa-Mufakkarat aR 
ZAirafd^,^ and added several new stories. 

The same lecension which had been translated 
into Ottoman Turkish and which is distinguished 
from Warawlnl’s vulgate as well as fiom the 
Rawdat aNUkul by the tenth (concluding) chap- 
ter dar bayan-t ztyadat-i ^umr wa-dawlat wa-ztn- 
dagani kai dan ba d ost udu^hnian.^ was translated 
into Kazan Tuikl by an unnamed writer foi a 
certain Sulaim 5 n Bek, son of Muhammad Bek, 
and printed at Kazan in 1864 under the title 
Kitab Desturi Shahi fl hikayati Padidiahi 

Bibliography V. Chauvin, Bibliographic 
des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes 
etc , 11. Kalilah (Liege — Leipzig 1897), J. Hertel, 
Das Pancatantra,^ seme Geschichte und seme 
Verb) cifung^ Leipzig and Berlin 1914. 

(C. Brockeimann) 

KALIM, a Persian poet of India of the 
seventeenth century. His full name was MIrza 
AbU TXlib KalIm of Hamadhan. He lived first 
in Kaghan, so that he is also given the msba 
KashanI as well as Hamadhanl. In the beginning 
of the reign of Djahangir (q. v., 1014 — 1037 = 
1605 — 1627) he came to India to his couit. A 
considerable journey took him in the following 
years to the Trak, from which he returned in 1028 
(1619) to India and lived there henceforth as 
court-poet of the Moghul Emperors. Under Eja- 
hJtnglr’s successor Shah Ejahttn (1037 — lo68 = 
1628 — 1656), whom he celebrated in an epic — 
the title of which is given m three forms • ^ahan- 
iknhnUma^ SRUhnama and Padtshiahnama — he 
was given the title of honour Malik al-Sitfardi' , 
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He died m Kashmir in 1062 (1652)*, the date 
1061 (1651) has less authority. His DHuan contains 
the usual kinds of poetry, especially ^f:asTdas and 
mathnawis of a panegyric character. Manuscripts 
of the D\v)Un are frequent — a lithographed 
edition appeared at Lucknow in 1878 — but his 
Sk^hansh^hnama seems only to exist in extracts. 
He is estimated to have left 24,000 verses 

Bibliography HadjdjI lOiallfa, Ka^ al- 
^ufiun^ ed. Flugel, 111. 304, N”. 5636; Eth6 
in the Grundr» der iran, Phtlol.^ 11. 238, 309, 
more details aie given in the Catalogues 
of manusciipts Sprenger, A Cat of the,,. 
Mss, of the Ltbrartes of King of Oudh,,^ p. 
453 Rieu, Cat, of the Persian Mss, tn the 
Brit, Mils , 11 686 sq . ; Pertsch, Verz, der pers, 
Handschr, . . , zu Berlin,^ p. 9201^.; Sachau- 
Ethe, Cat. of the Persian , , Mss, tn the Bod- 
leian Library p, 692 — 4; and especially Eth6, 
Cat, of Persian Mss, in the Library of the 
Lndta Office,^ p 854 sqq , wheie the references in 
the Tadhkirat to K. are given. 

(II. H. Schaeder) 

KALIM ALLAH. Kaltm is one who speaks 
to you, following the equation faHl = mufa^tl 
(e. g. al-BaidawI, ed. Fleischer, 1. 445,20, 583,13, 
595i 7)1 so in the Ltsan (xv. 428 infia) which 
adds that the Tahdhib (of al-Azhari) allows it to 
mean also one to whom you speak In consequence, 
Kallm Allah has become the special honorific title of 
MUsa, “He who spoke to Allah”, or, following the 
Tahdhib^ “He to whom Allah spoke”, because of 
several passages m the Kurban describing diiect 
speech between Allah and Musa — especially 
Kur. IV. 162, wa-kallam Allahu Mma iaklima,^ 
where the addition of the infinitive is said to 
show that literal and direct speech is meant and 
not a metaphor {Lisdn,, xv. 429, 3 sqq , , al-Asha^^ri, 
al-Ibana,, ed Ilaidarabad, 1321, p. 27 tnfia). In 
these passages the emphasis is always on Al- 
lah’s speaking to Musa, and this may be the cause 
of the extension of meaning of kaliin m the Tah- 
dhib. Further, the third stem of kirn does not occur 
in the received text of the Kurban , but m Kur. 
ii. 254, there is a variant reading, kalatn Allaha 
(al-I3aidawi, i 130, 9) and this vaiiant reading is 
given by al-BaidSwi as the source of the honoiific 
title, kaltm = mukdhtn. Yet in this passage there 
is no mention of Musa Cf, also, the epithet with 
similar meaning applied to Musa in Kui. 

XIX 53, whcie al-Baid5wi (i 583, 13) equates nad^l 
with munddljt 

Bibliography See under KalAm. Add 
Goldziher, Die Richtungen der tslatntschen Ko- 
ranauslegung ^ p. 174; and on variants in the 
Kurban text, pp. i — 54, I^ozy, Supplement,^ 11 
4863. (D. B. Macdonald) 

KALIMA. For the primary meaning see under 
KalXm. Each utterance of Allah is a kahma,^ 
whether it is the single creative word, kun,^ “co;ne 
into being!” or a longer expression. Thus it is 
a synonym of din (Dozy, Stippl, 11. 286^); kali- 
matan bdkiyatan,^ m Kur. xliii. 27 is intei preted 
as meaning the tawhid,^ the first of the two articles 
of the Muslim creed (al-BaiditwI, ed. Fleischer, ii 
237, 25) and “two words” in The looj Nights 
(Calcutta ed., N. 834, iv. 159, in the Breslau 
text, iv. 327, it is fard kalwia) means the two 
articles. In this wide sense the kaltma of a poet 
can mean a whole ka^ida by him (LtsSn^ xvi 428 
infra] al-Bai^SwI, 1. 154,17 on Kur. iii. ^4) s^nd 


it is a question whether Tsit is called a kalma 
from Allah (Kur. iii. 34, 40) because he an 
expression of the kalam of Allah, or because he 
was produced by the single creative word kun^ 
and is thus a primary creation like Adam (al- 
Baidawl, cit,] Lisan, xv. 430 supra). From the 
doctrine of Allah’s kalam it follows that his ka- 
limat must be innumerable (see KAlAm). But all 
contingent existences {al-mumkinat) have been 
produced by kahniat of Allah, i. e. the creative 
commands kttn , therefore the Speech of the 
Reality {al-haklf) is the self of the identities of 
the contingent existences, or the contingent exis- 
tences themselves (nafs fyan aUmumktnat,^ Diet, 
op Techn. Terins,^ p 1 271, tnfra). The half page 
which follows the last reference shows how this 
is the bridge from the orthodox doctrine of Al- 
lah’s quality. Speech, to the Neoplatonic Chain 
and all its descendants 

Bibliography lAs been given above. See 

further on 'Abd al-RazzAk (i. 6i sqq.),^ al- 

Insan AL-KAmil (li. 510 sq) 

(D B. Macdonald) 

ai -KALKASIJANDT, rnsba from Kalkashanda 
near Kalyub 

I. Shihab al-DIn abu ’I-^^AbbAs Ahmad b. 
‘^AlI n. Ahmad b ‘^Abd AllAh (in MSS. often 
biiefly called Ahmad b. ‘Abd AllAh) b. Abi 
Ghudda, died on Djumada II 10, 821 (July 16, 
1418), wrote besides a number of smaller works 
a guide to the artistic composition of essays and 
repoits, especially for the use of Egyptian govern- 
ment officials, just as Ibn Kutaiba [q. v.] in his 
^Uylin al-Akkbar and the supplements to that 
work wished to afford the secretary class an ency- 
clopaedic survey of the most important branches 
of knowledge of his time, so al-Kalkashandi’s 
work, composed after 791 (1387), entitled ^ubh 
a/-A^sha fl ^incPat al-ludia\ presents in a much 
more comprehensive and systematic form practi- 
cally the whole knowledge of his time and con- 
tains information of the utmost value, especially 
legardmg the history and geography of Egypt and 
Syria. It has been printed as a publication of the 
Dar al-Kiitub al-b^adiwiya (al-Sultaniya) (Cairo 
*331 — 8 [1913 — 9], 14 vols.). Cf F Wustenfeld, 
Die Gcogi aphie und Verwaltung von Agypten nach 
deni Arab, des Abu I- Abbas al-CaUaschandi in 
the Abh d Kgl. Gesellsch, d Wtss zu Gottingen.^ 

\ phil.-hist. Cl., XXV (1879)5 Tiesenhausen 

in the Zaptski Vost, Otdj Imp Russk, Arch. Obl..^ 
1. 208 , do , Gesch. der Goldenen Horde,^ 1 395 , 

H. Sduvaire, Extiaits de Touviage de K. intitule 
I^umtere de Raurotc pom Veciiture des hommes 
(Arab. MS. of the Bodleian Libiary) in the Mem 
de TAcad, de Marseille.^ 1886, 1887, H. Lammens, 
C01 rcspondanccs diplomatiques entre les sultans 
mamlouks d'Egypte et les puissances chr etiennes 
in the Revue de T Or tent chr ctien,^ ix. (1904), 
1 51 — 187, 359 — 392. A selection from it entitled 
f>avL al-^ubh al-Mufir 

Mutjimtr was printed m Cairo 1906. His second 
great work which he composed in 812 (1409) is 
a genealogy and history of the Arab tribes before 
Muhammad with an alphabetical list entitled 
Nihayat aLAiab ft Ma^rtfat Kaba^ii aNArab,^ 
MSS. in Berlin (Ahlwardt, Vetzetehn.y N®. 9382/3) 
and London (Cat Codd. Mss. Or,,, tn Mus. 
Brit,,^ N®. 341/2); according to Lammens in the 
McL de la Fac, ortent, de Beyrouth.^ Ili/i. 150 N. 

I, it has been pnnted in Baghdad n. d.; in this 
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ext the author is called Muhammad b. ^Abd AllSh ; 
^mmens concludes from this that the authors of 
he and of the Nthaya were different mdivi- 

iuals; but heie either the father is confused with 
he son (see N®. 2) or the printed book con- 
ains the work of the son The alphabetical list 
7iiS worked up by Abu’l-Fawz Muhammad Amin 
1 -SuwaidI in 1229 (1814) inW a genealogical 
urvey and extended to the Caliphs and SultSns 
irith the title Saba^tk al-Ukahab ft if at Kab^il 

l-^Arab^ lith. Baghdad 1280, Bombay 1296. After 
be year 8i8 (1415) al-Kalkashandl wrote a sup- 
lement to it entitled Kat^id al~I^uman fi 7 - Tc^rlf 
i-Kabf'tl ^Arab al-Zamdn^ MSS. in Berlin (Ahl- 
^ardt, Verzetchn , N®. 9384) and London (Rieu, 
uppl. to the Cat* of the Arabic Mss, in the Brit 
ius,,^ N®. 595 ), a synopsis by al-SuyUtI m Beilin 
\hlwardt, Verzetchn,,^ N® 9385) 

2 His son Nacjm al-DIn Muhammad imitated 
IS two chief works, the Subh under the title 
'ala^td al-Dtuman fi Mu^tnlah Mukatabat A hi 
l-Zaman (see Rieu, SuppL,^ N® 1020) and the 
hhaya under the title NihUyat al-Arab fi Ma^i ifat 
\nsab al-'^Arab,, dedicated to the Grand Emir of 
le Arabs of the East and of the West Zain al- 
iln Abu ^LDjud Bakr b Ra&hfd al-Zami, the 
itograph of the year 846 (1442) in the Bibl 
at. of Pans (see de Slane, Ch/, N®. 2049), an- 
her MS. in Cairo, Khed. Bibl (JFihr,^ v 170, 
ithor Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, see Vollers, 
•ttschr d Dtsih, Morg Gesellsch xliii. 1 18, 

1 the Baghditd printed text see above) 

3 Abu ’l-Fath Ibrahim b. ^AlI b. Ahmad 
l-MakdisI, Burhan (Djamal) al-DIn, d 922 
516), Traditionist, Nshose works are detailed 

Brockelmann, Gesch, d ar, Lttt,,^ 11. 7 ^ 

B tbit o gr a p hy Wiistenfeld, Geschtchtschretber^ 

® 467; Brockelmann, op. cit..^ 11. 134. 

(C. Brocket MANN) 

KALMUCKS, the Turkish name for a Mongol 
‘ople who call themselves OiRAi' In Radloff’s 
^or ter buck (11. 272), the forms Kalmak (Central 
Sian dialects), Kalmik (Volga dialects, whence 
e Russian word) and Kalmuk (Ottoman , whence 
c Crimean Tatar expression kalmuk-t bad-inaMkii^h') 
e given In Central Asia the Turkish speaking 
eleuts are called “White Kalmucks” (Ak Kal- 
ak) and the Western Mongols proper “Black 
almucks” (Kara Kalmak). The word is derived 
irobably only by a popular etymology) fiom the 
rb kalmak “to remain”, it is said to denote 
e Oirat, who “remained” pagans, in contrast to 
e Dungans (the Chinese-speaking Muhammadans), 
lo “returned” (verb dbnmek) (according to the 
ill known Muslim idea) to Islam. 

The word Kalmak seems first to occur in the 
ukaddima (not included in the printed edition) 
the l^afar^Nama of Sharaf al-Din Yazdl, not, 
seems.,, as an ethnographical term but as a geo- 
aphical one It is said that after the expulsion 
the Mongol dynasty from China only their 
riginal territory” (yurtd a{li\ 1 e. Karakorum 
d Kalmak remained in their possession ; the 
mirs of the Oirat” later deprived them of 
IS abo. 

From the time of Wais KhSn (1418 — 28) the 
3ngols on the 111 [q. v.] had to fight against 
i “infidel Kalmak”; accounts of these wars are 
ind, notably in the Tefrlkhri Ratkldl (cd. Ney- 
las, see Index), Wais Khan was twice taken 
soner by the Kalmak and had to give his sister 


in marriage to the chief of the Kalmak Isfin Taishi 
(properly Esen Taisbi). Toghon, father of the 
latter, was then ruling in Mongolia on the Chi- 
nese frontier, where he was succeeded in 1439 by 
Esen Taisjbi. After the death of Esen Taisbi 
(1455) the great nomad kingdom of the Oirat 
broke up, individual princes are mentioned from 
time to time later, as ruling in the neigbourhood 
of Muslim lands ; in the beginning of 864 (end 
of 1459) a Kalmak embassy appeared in Herat 
According to Chinese sources, the Oirat in 1552 
had to submit to Altan Khan, prince of the 
TUmet. The name Kalmak seems to have been 
extended by the Muslims to this kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the Ottoman Saift (wrote 990 = 1572), 
the prince of the Kalmak bore the title Altun 
Khan (Turk. ^ = Mongol Allan)] cf the text 
m the Leiden MS. N®. 917 and the tianslation 
by Ch. Schefer in Abdoul Kerim Boukhary, Hts- 
totre de VAste Centrale,^ tiansl. p. 292 sq. The 
Muhammadan sources also report the restoration 
of the Oirat kingdom under Khaia Khula (d. 1634) 
In Tuikcstan the Kalmak, during this period also, 
were regarded as powerful foes to Islam. Ihe 
prince of the Kazak (Kirgiz), Tawakkul KhSn, had 
to fly before them’ to Ta^kend, where he was 
leceived by Nawru? Ahmad Kh.an or Barak Khan 
(d 1556), but Nawriiz Ahmad is said to have 
replied to his guest’s appeal foi help that ten 
such princes as they two could do nothing against 
the Kalmak At a later date on the other hand 
we find Tawakkul described in Russia as “Czai 
of the Kazak and of the Kalmucks” on the oc- 
casion of his embassy to the Czai Feodor (1594), 
perhaps because a few bodies of Kalmucks had 
attached themselves to him, according to the 
^Abdallah-Nama (MS of the Asiatic Museum, N® 
574, f. 352^) there were also Kalmucks (Kal- 
makan) in Taihkcnd in the army of Baba Khan 
(a son of Nawiuz Ahmad) about 1582. In the 
\vinter of 1603—4 took place the first laid of 
the Kalmucks into Khwarizm (Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi, cd. 
Desmaisons, text p. 275) Soon afterwards, undei 
the Czar Wassilij SJiuiskij (1606— i6lo), the 
Kalmucks for the first time entered into relations 
with the Russian government, although it was 
not till 1632 that Kalmucks settled on the Volga 
on a large scale This branch of the Kalmucks 
had separated fiom their kinsmen, under the 
leadership of Kho Urluk, as eaily as 1618. The 
land of the Volga Kalmucks therefoie did not 
belong to the empiie founded by Khara Khula, 
although the lelations between the two branches 
of the people had not yet been broken. Repre- 
sentatives of the Volga Kalmucks still appeared 
at the kuiultai (parliament) of 1640, Batur, the 
son and successor of Khara Khula gave his 
daughter in marriage to the giandson of Kho 
Urluk. By the same kurultai the dominance of 
Buddhism was firmly established among all branches 
of the Kalmucks. The progress made by Islam 
I described in the Rashidi (p. 91) in 

I connection with the above mentioned marriage 
I contract apparently was not maintained. Most of 
the Muslim terntoiies of Turkestan were under 
the suzerainty of the Buddhist Kalmuck prince 
on the Hi, the founder of the last great nomad 
empire in Central Asia, until the destruction of 
this empire by the Chinese in 1758 (subjection 
of m 1682, conquest of TSghkend in 

1723 late as 1749 the regent {Atalt^) of 
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BukhSrS and his opponent had to submit a dispute 
to the verdict of an embassy of the Kalmuck 
prince (Turc~i Kalmak') (Muhammad WafS Kar« 
minagi, MS. of the Asiat. Mus., c. 581^, f. loi^ sqq ) 
A great part of the pasture grounds of the Kazak 
was at once occupied by the Kalmucks Islam 
was then almost completely driven out of the 
southern part of the modem Semirjetje. From 
this peiiod date several Buddhist monuments, in- 
cluding Tibetan inscriptions It was only aftei 
the decline of the Kalmilck empire that these 
aieas were again occupied by the Muhammadan 
Kazak Ihe wais of the Volga Kalmucks with 
the Crimean Tatars and their raids into Khwarizm 
had less effect on Islam, from 1724 the Kalmuck 
chiefs on the lower course of the Volga were 
Simply coDsideied governors [namjestnik) of the 
Czar of Russia. No connection existed then with 
the ruler on the Hi. The decision of the “gover- 
nor” Ubushi and a great pait of his people to 
migrate from Russia and settle on Chinese terri- 
tory proved disastrous foi the Kalmucks During 
this migration heavy losses were inflicted on the 
Kalmucks in Central Asia, especially by the Kazak 
(1771). Henceforth the Kalmucks were of no po- 
litical significance either in Russia or 111 China 
During the Muhammadan using in the III valley 
the gicat Kalmuck temple of Buddha near Kuldja 
was destroyed (Radloff, Aus Stbirien^ 11 . 403). 
After the Russian revolution an “autonomous 
Kalmuck teiritory” {^awtrwnomnaja kalmtzKaja 
oblast*') arose in what was formerly the gouverncment 
of Astrachan, between 45° and 48® N. Lat. and 
44® — 48® E Long A poition of the Kalmucks in 
SemirjeCje (less than 2000 souls) which has adop- 
ted Islam and taken to agriculture is called 
bait-Kalmak 

Bibliography lakinf, Istorileskoje ohozremje 
oitaiov ill kalf/ttkov^ St. Peteisburg 1854, Ho- 
woith, History of the Mongols^ 1. London 1876, 
W. Barthold, Ocerk tstqrii Semtrjccija^ p qZ sq \ 
N. Pal'mov, Ocerk istorii kalmtzkogo naroda za 
vremja jego piebivanija v piedjelach Rossii^ 
Astrachan 1922, Otratskije Izvjestija^ founded 
in 1922. (W Barthold) 

KALPAK (t.), a Central Asian headdress, 
which was intioduced by the Turks into Europe 
and became widely distributed there. The word 
kalpak is found in the most diverse Turkish dialects 
in meanings which are detailed by \V Radloff in 
his Versuch ewes JV01 terbuches der Turkdialekte^ 
11 . 268 sq, (cf also kalabak^ 11 . 234). The Eastern 
Tuikish tilpak^ Ujag East. Tuik. talpdk^ Kirg. 
and Karakirg. telpak^ meaning cap, felt cap (cf 
also the French talpack) is certainly related. Cf. 
thereon Pavet de Courteille, Diet, turk-onental^ 
p 408) In its original form the kalp^k is a 
cone-shaped sheepskin cap, flattened on 
top, covering the head down to the eyes and ears, 
for the manufacture of which skins of darkei colour, 
in people of rank particularly a black astrachan, 
weie used and then tiimmed with softer fur of a 
brighter colour. Such caps have been worn among 
almost all Tatar tribes from ancient times to the 
present day In earlier times, as G. Rosen sug- 
gests, they were a part of the national cos- 
tume also among the Ottomans. Nevertheless, 
neither this headdress nor the word k^^ps^ can | 
be proved to have existed before the middle of 
the xviitk century. The must,' very aoon 

after this, under the aiabicising influence ^ IslSm, 


have been driven out by the turban in its count- 
less forms (cf 286 styles in Michael Thalman, 
Elenchus Itbrorum or» mss ^ Vienna 1702, vi. 29 
sq. on Codex Turc. VII, Bologna) But the kalpak 
remained as the distinguishing headgear 
of prominent Christian subjects of the 
Sublime Porte, with, it is true, considerable altera- 
tions in its onginal appearance. In place of the 
fur a thick black felt was used and the shape 
became swollen almost like a melon. Of these 
headdresses three kinds were especially known, 
called after professions which particularly wore 
them, VIZ the kalpak of the physicians, of the 
money-changers and of the interpreters (hekivi^ 
^arraf and terspjuman kalpag/ii) As late as the 
beginning of the xixih century the embassy inter- 
preters, who weie not Turkish subjects, had to 
wear the kalpak, when they went on business to 
the Porte. In the house the kalpak^ which, on 
account of its weight, ^s too hot and uncom- 
fortable for indoor wear, was placed on a stand 
elaborately carved, often painted and adorned with 
gilding, the kalpakllk^ a piece of furniture, which 
was considered the sign of a distinguished and 
prosperous Christian household. When, with the 
coming of the fez, the kalpak threatened to go 
entirely out of use among the Christian popu- 
lation also, an edict (firnian) of the giand vizier 
Tzzet Mehemmed Pasha oidered m 1842 that all 
non-Tuikish subjects should wear the k^^lp^k in- 
stead of the fez But this order was not long 
enforced. At the present day the kalpak 's 
still made and worn only by Armenians. The 
fine lambskins stretched over pasteboard shapes 
were at one time imported from Urla m Russian 
Taitaiy, and also from Khiva and Bokhara, and 
manufactured and sold on the so-called Kalpak* 
djflar Carshusu m Stambul. Among the peoples 
who adopted the name k^^lp^k their corres- 
ponding headdress, special mention may be made 
of the Slav tribes of the Balkans (cf. Slav klobuk\ 
Greek Kohl^&Ki), Down to 1763 the k^lp^k 
also the headdress of the Hungarian Hussars. The 
high felt cap made of the finest arctic furs and 
adorned with valuable jewelled clasps, which is 
still worn as part of the state-dress of Hungarian 
magnates and Rumanian boyars, is also called 
kalpak (Magyar kalpag^ cf. also kalap = hat). The 
Hungarians may have adopted the headdress from 
the Ottomans in the beginning of the xvii‘h century. 
Cf. also J. Szendrei, A niagyai vtselet torteneti fejlo- 
dhe^ Budapest 1905, s. v. Among the Hussars of 
the Geiman army, where the k^lp^^k was worn 
since the time of Fiederick the Great, kolpak 
means the cloth lab above in the bearskin, 
the colour of which served to mark the regiment. 
Under the First Empire in Fiance the k^^lpak 
(colback) was introduced into the French army as 
the headdress of certain arms, undei the Second 
Empire the mounted chasseurs wore a cap called 
talpack, 

B ib Itograp hy (in addition to the works 
quoted), cf Ch. White, Haus itches Leben und 
Sitten der Turken,^ 11. (Berlin 1845), p. 299 
d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Otkoman,^ ii. 
(Paris 1790}, 137; Magyar Nyelvor,^ iv. (Bu- 
dapest 1875), 400 (G. Szarvas); also vi. 365. 

_ (Fr. Babinger) 

^ALYUB, a fair sized town in Lower 
Egypt with a railway station, 10 miles north 
of the central station at Cairo on the Cairo- 
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Vlexandria railway. The town proper lies about 
i mile west of the station and about 3 miles from 
he right bank of the Nile, on the Tur'at al- 
kirdGsIya Down to the middle of last century 
Calyub was the capital of the Mudirlya al-Kalyu- 
>iya. Under the Khedive IsmS^il the DlwiXn of 
he Mudlnya was moved to Benha Since that 
late Kalyub has been a markaz (district-capital). 
3 ranch lines run to ZakSzIl^ and the Barrage du 
Sbl. The majority of the inhabitants are Muslims. 
\ccordmg to ‘^All Pasha MubSrak, Kalylib pos- 
•esses a Shari'a court (jfiahkama SharHya) and a 
lospital. Cf. ^Ali Pasha MubSrak, al-Khttat al- 
^Jadlcia^ xiv 114 sqq,^ Baedeker, EgypP (l9*4)i 
). 34; Samfbey, Kamus al^A^lam^ Stambul 1314 
1896), V. 3693b, where (line 2 — 3) we should read 
tmahnde for ^enublnda. 

A Greek KaAA/^Tjf — not yet, however, found — 
s at the base of the name. In the Scalat it is 
ound under the form KaA/«T« (Maspero-Wiet, 
Mater iaux pour servir a la geogr de PJ^gypte^ 
series 1. 151). 

Historical John of Nikius mentions KalyQb 
n his Chronicle^ Chap. 113 (ed. Zotenberg, p. 321, 
;o9). ^Amr b. al-'As [q. v.] had a bridge thrown 
►ver the canal at this town to be able to conquer 
he other towns of the piovince of Misi (circa 
'0 = 641). In 549=1154/5 the Caliph al-Z5hir 
Tanted KalyUb as a fief to his great favourite 
'Jasr b. ^AbbSs. Usama b Munkidh so depreciated 
his present in the eyes of Nasr and his father 
hat It became one cause of the murder of the 
"aliph by Nasr and 'Abbas (Ibn al-Athir, al- 
ed. Tornberg, xi. 126, Usama b Mun- 
idh, ed. Derenboiirg, 1. 245, Ibn Muyassar, ed. 
4ass^, p 93) In the fighting between Selim I 
nd Tuman-Bey, Kalyub did not escape the raids 
f the Arabs (Ibn lySs, Tc^rlkh. Mqr^ under 
iafar 923 = March 10, 1517). For embassies etc. 
CalyQb was the last stage before Cairo. Thus, for 
xample, in Rabi' I 925 (= March 1519 ('Ali 
^asha MubSrak wrongly gives R I 25, 923 for 
L I 23, 925), Kha^r Bey had the Sultan’s envoy 
eceived there with the greatest ceremony by the 
Cadi Barakat b. Musa (Ibn lyas, op, cit.,^ 111 109). 
The town had again to suffer exceedingly from 
he extortions and plundering of the half-savage 
oldiers and Mamluks in the years I2i9and_i220 
1804 and 1805); cf. al-Djabartl, ^AdfcPtb al-Athar,^ 
inder the years quoted. KalySb, as a result of 
ts situation close to the gates of Cairo, may not 
lave escaped on other occasions the effects of 
he political happenings in the capital Ibn Dut- 
lak (809=1406) and al-Zahiri (839 = 1434/5) 
eport, that in their day Kalyub was for the most 
art lying in ruins 

Economic: Almost all sources praise the 
realth of ^lyub in gardens and trees, among 
rhich the acacias {san() are mentioned as parti- 
ularly valuable. In spite of the restrictive edicts 
f al Malik al-Kamil, the ground was very badly 
irmed, so that Kalyiib’s prosperity suffered con- 
iderably (cf. 'Othman b. Ibrahim al-Nabulusi 
” wrote 637 — 648 = 1240 — 1249; Brockclmann, 
lesch, d arab LUt, i. 335 — vho devotes a 
>ngish section to Kalyub in his Luma^ al-Kawanin 
l-Mudta fi Dawawin al-Diydr al-Mt^i iya ; quoted 
1 'Ah Pasha Mubarak, op, cit ^ 114 5 q,\ — In 
240 (1824/25) Muhammad 'Ali built a cotton 
lill in KalyQb and later barracks and a remount 
epot were established there. The al-Shawanbi 


family deserves special mention for its share in 
the economic development of KalyQb, where they 
also built a serai with a mosque. 

There arc six mosques in KalyQb, m one 
of which the Friday service is held. Among 
these the “great Mosque”, formerly called Pjami' 
al-Zamabl, with its great Manma,^ made a great 
impression on Ibn Djubair (578 = 1182/3 
Egypt, cf. Brockclmann, op, at.^ 1. 478, 'Ali 
Pasha Mubarak, op at.,, p. 114). According to the 
insciiptions on its ininbar and above the door 
it was renovated in 1148 = 1735/6 by the Shaikh 
al-'^Arab of Kalyub, Ahmad al-Shaw^aribi. Among 
the tombs of saints the most important is 
that of Sidl ^Awwad with popular amusements 
and horse-racing 

'All Pasha Mubaiak gives a very full account 
of the above mentioned al ^awanbi family as 
one of the most prominent in the town. Al- 
Malik al-Zahii Baibais gave them charge of the 
new budge over the Bahr Abu’l Manadjdja (cf. 
.also al-Kalkashandi , tiansl. Wustenfeld, p. 28) 
and granted them large estates as fiefs and an 
annual pension (which lasted 11111275 = 1858/9). 
Mustafa Pasha granted them the supervision of 
the whole province of aPKalyUblya Various mem- 
bers of the family also filled important posts in 
the administration, besides the office of Shaikh 
al-'Arab of KalyQb, which seems to have been 
hei editary with them. Sulaiman al-Shawaribi’s pa- 
triotism cost him his life in Kadjab 1213 (Dec. 
1798) he w’as beheaded by the Fiench foi liis 
part in an attempted rising (cf. al-D|abaitl,(?/. ri/., 
IV. 37 sq,). 

According to Ibn jDji'an (cf. 'Abd al-Latif, al- 
Ifada wa 'l-I^ttbar etc., French transl. by de 
Sacy entitled Relation de I'Egypte etc , p 595) 
the province of al-Kalyubiya comprised m his time 
(777 == 1375/76) 59 townships and yielded a 
revenue of 419,054 dinars (but on p. 599 a 
list of 61 townships is given). Ibn Du^mak gives 
60 with a total revenue of 383,140 dinars. In 
the time of the French expedition the revenues 
of the piovmce from the estates (Descr, de 
REgypte,, i. 306 sqq) amounted to* i, for the 
payment of the rnlti 3,390,742 dinars; 2. for 
the kushtifiya 1,710,462 dinars, 3. foi the fa'^tz 
15,119,199 dinars. 

The Bahi al-Sardus — according to legend 
built by Pharaoh and enlarged by his Wizier Haman* 
(Ibn Dukmak, al-Kalkasbandi) — was, according 
to the enthusiastic description in Ibn Dulj^mal^ 
(whom al-Kalkasbandi follows), a large canal, ap- 
paiently with water always in it. This is indicated 
also by two documents of the years 891 (i486) 
and 1061 (1650/1) (quoted by 'All Pagha Mubarak) 
in the possession of the al-ShawSribl family. 
Al-Kalka^andl notes that the canal in his time 
had disappeared and that its place had been 
taken by the Abu ’1-Manadjdja canal, (cf. Wus- 
tenfeld, op, at.,, p. 25 sq,)', Masp6ro-Wiet, op, 
at.,, p. 105). According to ^Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
there was only a small canal in his time: the 
Tur'at al-SardQsiya, Ibn ]^allikan , Butrus al- 
Bustanl and ^Ali Pasha MubSrak give several 
scholars , who have the nisba al-KalyQbl. The 
best known of them is Shihab al-Din al-KalyQbl 
(see the following article). 

Btbltogr aphy , Besides the works quoted 

above: Ibn Muyassar, AMbar Mt^r., ed. II. 
Mass6 (Cairo 1919), p. 23, 60, 93; AbQ Sh^ma, 
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Kitab al’Rawdatain in the Hist, des Crots,,, iv. 
147, al-Dima^]^I, Ntihhbat al-Dahr fi ^Ad^d^ib 
al’Ba'tr wa 'l-Bahr^ ed. Mchien (Copenhague 
1874), p 231; al-*MakrIzI, al-Khttat (ed Wiet), 

i. 313, Chap. 25, 11. 85, note i; Ibn Dukmak, 
KtfCib alHnti^ar,^ ed. Vollers, with title Descr, 
de V &gypte (Bulak 1309, v. 43, 47; al-Kalka- 
shandi, Subh al-A^Hia m WUstenfeld, Calcasch- 
aftdt's Geographic tt. Vcrwaltttng von Agypten^ 
{Abh. d Kgl, Gesellsch, d Wtss, zu Gottingen,^ 
XXV. [1879]), P* 25 sq ^ 28, 109; al-Z 5 hiiI in 
De Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe^ (Pans 1826), 
u. 5, Ibn lyas, TcCrikli Misj (Bulak 1311), 
11. 54, 109, 157, 197, 204, 111 109, no, 170, 
192, 206, 286, 303, 318; d’Anville, Memotres 
sur VEgypte, . (Pans 1766), p. 39; al-I)ja- 
bartl, ^A^d'ib al-Atkar fi ' l-Tarad^tm wa 
'l-A^bar (Cano 1322), 111 ; ‘^Ali Pa:ia Mu- 
btok, al’Khitat al- Dj adtda . . . (Bulak 1305), 
XIV. 1 14 — 1 19 (cf. also the aiticle Egypt). 

__ _ (A Richier) 

AL-KALYUBI, AHMAD n. AIIMAD B. SALAMA, 
SHIHAB AL-DIN, an Arab author, pupil of the 
celebrated Shafi'i Fakih Shams al-Din (al-Shams) 
al-Ramll (d. 1004=1596), was icgarded in his 
day as an unchallenged authority and died towaids 
the end of Shawwill 1069 (July 1659) He com- 
posed numeious works, of which 21 have survived, 
in the fields of Fikh, geogiaphy, medicine, secret 
sciences and Adab. To the 17 works mentioned 
by Brock elm anil, op cit we have to add i a 
Kit, al-Mudjari abat in Gottingen (see Verzetehn 
dcr Hss, tm Breuss. Staate.^ /. Hantiovci j Got- 
tingen 111 Berlin 1894, N” 100)1 2. Mt^radji 
al-Nabi in the Zahirlya or 'Umumiya in Damascus, 
see Habib al-Zaiyat, Khazd'tn al-Kiiiub fi Dtmashk 
wa~f)awahtha (Cano 1902), p 74, N® 40, Ilouts- 
ma, Cat. d'une coll, de Mss. atabes et hires etc. 
(Leiden 1889), N®. 241, 3. Risala ft M<frifat 
Asma^ al-Btlad wa-^Urudha wa-Atwalha in Piin- 
cetou, see Littmann, A list of A tabic Mss in 
Princeton Untv (Princeton — Leipzig 1904), 

p. 9, NO. 40; 4. a Kit, Htkayat.^ anecdotes of 
pious individuals, diffeient from the Kit al-Na- 
wadir in the Brit. Mus., see Ellis and Edwards, 
A Descr. List of the Arabic Mss. acquired . . . 
since i 8 g 4 (London 1912), p. 62, Or 7018 Of his 
works there have been punted: i. Hashiya to al- 
Mahalli’s (d. 864/1400) commentaiy on al-Nawawi’s 
Minhadji al-TaltbJn.^ along with the HasKiya of 
Shihab al-Din al-Buiullusi, Cairo 1306, 1318, 4 
vols. ; 2. K. al-Salawat.^ Bulak 1300 , 3. al- Tadhku a 
d U-Ttbb on the margin of al-Suwaidl’s Tadhkira.^ 
Cairo 1302, alone Cairo 13055 4. Hikayat Ghariba 
wa-^A^lba or Hikayat wa-GharlBib wa-^Adjd'ib 
zua-La(a^if wa-Nazvadir zva-Faw^td wa^Hafa^is^ 
usually briefly quoted as Nawadir al-Kalyubi.^ 
which was only published after his death; see The 
Book of Anecdotes^ JVondei s^ Marvels.^ Pleasan- 
tries,^ Rarities and Useful and Precious Extract s.^ 
ed. by W. Nassau Lees and Mawlawi Kabir al-Din, 
Calcutta 1856, 2»fl ed. 1864, also in Cairo several 
times since 1274, last ed. 1323, 1328, the conclu- 
sion of which differs from the Calcutta edition. 

Bibliography' al-Muljibbl, Khula^at al- 
Athar min Ay an aUKarn al-Hadf aF^ar,^ 1. 175, 
after this ^AlT Bash'a Mubarak, al-Kkilat al- 
J^xadida,^ xiv. 118; Sangumetti, Joum, Asiat.^ 
1865, 11. 351; Leclerc, Hist, 'de la Medectne 
arabe (Paris 1876), ii 303; Brockelmann, Gesch, 
der arab, Lit,,^ li. 364. (C. Brockelmann) 


KAMAL al-DIN Abu ’l-KAsim 'Omar b Ah- 
mad.... B. AbI DjarAda b. al-'AdIm al-'Uk:ailI, 
historian of Aleppo, a member of the highly 
esteemed family of notables, the Banil Djarada, 
whose ancestor had migrated from Basra into Sy- 
11a with other members of the tribe of ^Ukail 
about 200 (815) on account of a pestilence and 
had settled as a merchant in Aleppo, born in 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdj^i 588 (Dec. 1192, in the Fawat 
wrongly 586), the son of a Hanafi kSdl, whose 
office had been hereditary in the family for four 
generations After studying in his native city, in 
Jerusalem, to which his father took him in 603 
(1206/7) 3.nd again in 608 (12 11/ 1 2), Damascus, 
in the 'Irak ^“d in the HidjSz, he became in 
616 (1219) professor in the madrasa of Shadbakht 
in Aleppo. He later filled the office of kadi there 
and served the two last AiyUbids, al-Malik al- 
'Aziz (613 — 634 = 1216 — 36) and al-Malik al-Nasir 
(634 — 658 = 1236 — 1260) ^ vizier and several 
times, by their command, acted as ambassador to 
Baghdad and Cairo. When his native city was 
captured and destroyed on Safar 9, 658 (Jan. 26, 
1260) by the Tatars, he fled with al-Malik al- 
Nasir to Egypt. Hnlagil summoned him back to 
Syria as Chief Kadi, but he died in Cairo on 
lijumada I 29, 660 (April 21, 1262) before he 
could obey. 

His principal work was an alphabetically arranged 
history of the famous men of his native city, on 
the model of those of l^atib al-Baghdadi [q v ] and 
Ibn 'AsSkir [q v ] in ten (accoiding to some in 40) 
volumes entitled Bughyat al-Talab ft TcPii^ Ha- 
lah.^ which on account of its too great bulk was 
never completed in a fan copy and was therefore 
already scattered to all the winds before the Mongol 
invasion under Timur, so that even Ibn al-Shihna 
(see below’) only knew of one volume of it (see 
Cat Codd. Arab Btbl Acad. Lugd -Bat ^ ii. 82); 
odd parts are pieserved in Pans (Bibl, Nat., de 
Slane, Ca/., N®. 2138), in London (^Cat, Codd Mss, 
Or. in Mus. But , Pars 11 , N®. 1290) and perhaps 
in Constantinople, Aya Sofya, N®. 3036 (see Ho- 
lovitz, Mitt Sem. Or, Spr Berlin, x. 60, N®. 51). 
Out of this he made a synopsis arranged chrono- 
logically entitled Zubdat aBHalab fi Tc^rikh Ha- 
lab down to 641 (1243), but died before he had 
finished the fan copy of this work either. The Paris 
MS (de Slane, N®. 1666, another m St. Petersburg, 
which, how'ever, is perhaps only a copy of the 
Pans one, see V. Rosen, Not, sommatres des ina- 
nuscr. arabes du Muse'e Asiat^ St. P6lersbourg 
1 88 1, p. 98, N®. 160) has been utilised by G. 
W. Freytag, Selecta ex historia Halcbt,^ Lutetiae Par. 
1819; Regnum Saahd-aldaulae in oppido Halcbt^ 
Bonn 1S20, Histcriens orieniaux des Crotsades.^ 111. 
691 — 732 ; H. Derenbouig, Vie d^OusSma {Publ. de 
PEc. des Langues or. viv.^ 2»d senes, xii /i.), 569 — 
585; E. Blochet, Vhistoire d'^Alep de Kamaladdin.^ 
French version after the Arabic text, in the Rev. 
de V Orient latin., 1896, p. 509 — 565, 1S97, p. 146 — 
235, 1898, p. 37—107, 1899, p. 1—49. A further 
synopsis with continuation down to Rabi' II 6, 
951 (June 28, 1544) w’as made by Muhammad 
Ibn al-HanbalT, d. 971 (1564), entitled Durr al- 
Habab fi Ta^iiUk Ay an Halab (see Cat, Codd, 
Mss. Or, in Mus, Brit.,^ N®. 334; Bibl, Bodl. 
Codd, Mss, Orient,.^ \. N®. 810, 836, cf. ii. 597; 
V. Rosen, Not, sommatres.^ N®. 203 

The basic work, the Bughya.^ was twice con- 
tinued in the ix^ century: i, by 'AH'* al-Din 
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Abu * 1 -Hasan ^All b Muhammad b Kh^tlb al- 
NSsirlya, d. 843 (1439) entitled al-Dttrr al-Mun- 
taihp>h ft Ta^riM Halab^ the work contains a 
description of the city of Aleppo followed by 
biographies of distinguished natives since 658 ; Ho- 
rovitz details the MSS. in the Mttt. Sem, Or, Spr,^ x. 
60 ; 2 by Muhibb al-Dln Abu ’l-Fadl Mu- 

hammad b. al-Shihna al-HalabI, d. 890 (1485), 
entitled Nuzhat al-Nawaztr fl Ranvd al-Mandztr,^ 
MSS. in Berlin (Ahlwardt, Verz,^ 9791); voi. i 
in London {Cat, Codd, Or, tn Mus, Brit,,^ N®. 436, 
2), vol. 11 in Gotha (Peitsch, , N®. 1772); 
vol ill. in Paris (de Slane, Cat N®. 2139), From 
this one of the descendants of Ibn al-Shihna 
between 1014 and 1024 composed a synopsis with 
occasional notes down to his own time, MSS. of 
this synopsis are given by Pertsch, Verz d, arab 
Hdss. zu Gotha ^ N®. 1724 and further in Cat, 
Codd, Arab Btbl Lugd.-Bai 11 85, N®. dcccclii. 
This synopsis was published as al-Durr al-Mun- 
tabhflb ft Tcdrtkh Mamlakat Halab by Joseph 
Elias Sarkis, Bairut 1909. Extracts from it weie 
given by A V Kremer in the Sttzungsber d, IVten 
Akad ^ phil.-hist. K 1 , IV (1850), 1. 12^ sqq. 

Of the history of his family al-AJMar al- 
Mustafada fi dlnkr Banl Abi Djarada^ which he 
composed for Yakut, the latter gives extracts m 
his vi. 18 — 35. Of his verses an elegy 

on the fall of Aleppo, of which Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ op, 
ctt,^ gives specimens, is the most famous. In 610 
(1213) he handed al-Malik at-Zahir a congratu- 
lory letter on the birthday of his son Malik al- 
‘Aziz, entitled al-Darait fl dhikr al-DharUri,^ 
which is printed from the MS. Nun 'OthmSnlye, 
N® 3790 in the Ma^mu^a,^ Stambul 1298, as 
N®. 2, Last he wiote under the title al-lVu^la tla 
''l-Hablb fi Wa^f al-Tatyibat wa'l^T^k a guide to 
make all sorts of perfumes, MS. m Berlin (Ahl- 
wardt, Vejz^ N®. 5463), in the Brit. Mus. (Ellis 
and Edwards, A desa , List of the Arab Mss, 
acquired ,, , since i8g4,^ London 1912, p. 56, 62, 
Or. 6388, and in Bankipore {Cat, of the Atab 
and Pers, Mss, tn the Orient, Publ, Ltbr,,^ iv. 146, 
N®. 96) Specimens of his hand-wTiting — he was 
one of the most famous calligraphers, according 
to Yakut — are in St. Petersburg (see Cat, 
des Mss, et Xylographes orient de la Btbl Imp , 

N®. 147). 

Bibliography Yakut, IrsHad al-Afib tla 
Medrtfat aUAdlb (Gibb Mem vi ), vi 18 — 46; 
Ibn ShSkir, Fawat al~Wafayat (Bulak 1299), 11. 
lOi, Abu * 1 -Fida’, Tdrikh^ iv. 634, Ibn Kut- 
lubugha, Tabakdt al-Hanafiya {Abh. f, d, Kunde 
des Moig,,^ 11. Leipzig 1862), N®. 143, Weijers, 
Orientaha,^ 11. 248, WUstenfeld, Geschuht- 

schreiber der Araber,^ N®. 345 , Brockelmann, 
Gesch, d, Arab,JLit.,^ i. 332. (Brockelmann) 
KAMAL al-DIN al-FarisI (Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan) died about 720 = 1320. 
He was a scholar equal in calibre to Ibn al- 
Haitham [q. v ] and, indeed, perhaps surpassed 
him in originality. Kutb al-Din al-ShlrazI had 
called his attention to the latter’s Optics,^ which 
he procured and wrote an excellent commentary 
upon. He added a series of brilliant treatises to it. 
These deal more particularly with the refractions 
and reflections of a sphere, the rainbow, the halo, 
camera obscura^ etc. As to the latter it should be 
noted that the first scholar whom we know to have 
used the camera ohscuf a was Ibn al-llaitham On 

the wall opposite the orifice, he showed the image 


of the sun during an eclipse of the sun and ex- 
plained the phenomenon. That he did not succeed 
in obtaining a representation of the crescent moon 
IS due, not to some erior in his assumptions, but 
to the fact that its tips are too faint. KamSl al- 
Din gave a more perfect theory and tested it by 
brilliant experiments. He first made the orifice 
very small and placed opposite it a surface half 
red and half green. He then showed how one 
got the sharper images the smaller the opening 
and that the images were independent of the 
shape of the orifice. The larger the opening the 
less these piinciples applied. It was to be noted 
that the images were le versed. With this appa- 
ratus Kamal al-Din also obseivcd on the wall the 
clouds and their movements as well as a bird 
flying past. The movements in the image are 
in the contiaiy diiection to real life At a later 



The figure, 
taken from a 
manuscript, 
shows the path 
of the rays, 
which start 
from b and 
undeigo a se- 
cond reflection 
in the interior 
of the sphere. 
They produce 
the secondary 
rainbow. The 
primaiy bow 
would be the 
result of the 
first reflection. 

Goethe and 
Boisser^e at a 
later date 
observed the 
secondary 
rainbow. 


period Levi ben Geison (Levi de Balneolis, d. 
1344) used the camera obscura in eclipses of the 
moon also 

Bibliography' H Suter, Die Mathematikcr 
u. Astronomen der Aiaber etc. {Abhandl z, 
Gesch d mathem Wisschensch,,^ part 10, Leip- 
zig 1900), N®. 138, E. Wiedemann, Beitr, z, 
Gesch. d, Naturwtssthensch , xix, xxxix {Stt- 
zungsber, der physik.-medtz, Sozietdt in Er- 
langen^ 1910, 1914), do. on Ibn al-Haitbam’s 
Optics, Arch, f d. Gesch. der Nalurwtssensch. 
u iii. (1912), do. in the yahrb. f. Pho- 

tographte.^ ed. by J. M. Eder, 1910, do., Ver- 
handl, der deutsch. phystkal. Gesellsch..^ xii 
(1910), 177; J. Wiirschmidt, Monatschr, fur 
den nalurwtss, Unterrichty iv. (1911), 98; M. 
Curtze, Himmel und Erde^ xiii (1905), 225, 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KAMAL al-DIN ISMAIL. [See kemXl al- 

DlN ISMX'IL.] 

KAMXL KHOBJANDl, [See kemSl mio- 

I2JANDI f 

KAMAL PASHAZADE. [See kemAl pasha- 
ZXDE.] 


AL-KAMAtl 


al-^AMAR, the moon, the satellite of the 
eaith, considered in quite early times the principal 
heavenly body next to the sun, whose path lay 
on the sphere next to the eaith {falak at- 
kamar), Pythagoias was the first to lecognise it 
as a dark body illuminated by the sun, fiom whose 
relative position with regard to the sun its changes 
in illumination or phases were seen to result, 
the recurrence of the lattei, when the sun and 
moon have again reached the same positions with 
regard to the earth, led to the conception of the 
synodic month (29^ days) The Muhammadans 
calculate time by lunar years, each of twelve 
months. These are alternately “full” of 30 days 
and “empty” of 29 days This gives a year 
of 354 days. The Iranian astronomer al-Biruni 
[q. V.] in his aUKatiun al-Mas^'udi (Makala 111 
Ch 7) makes the mteiestmg suggestion that the 
number 360 may have been introduced for the 
division of the ciicle, because it is midway be- 
tween the solar and lunar yeais 

But as the synodic month, to be quite accurate, 
is 295306 days, which means that the month as 
reckoned by the Muslims is 0306 and the lunai 
year .367 days too shoit, a number which in 30 
years amounts to ii.oi days, m the Muhammadan 
calendar an intercalary period of 30 years is m 
use. It is called al-madjinu^a and the intercalaiy 
year itself al-sana al~kabisa Within an intercalary 
period there are ii intercalary years. 

The Muhammadan year begins (or rather should 
begin) with the sunset after which the crescent 
moon IS seen for the fust time (fiist day of Mu- 
harram). The beginning of this era was dated on 
the fust Muharram of the year in w'hich the Prophet 
migrated to Medina from Mecca (July 15, 622 of 
the Chiistian era = «/-///^; ^z) 

The first appearance of the ciescent 
moon (; tdyat al-hdal) (cf Zid^ of Haba3ji al- 
Hasib, Berlin MS, Ahlwardt, Verz ^ N® 575^1 
f. 151^) on the night of Sha^^ban 29 is of special 
importance as the fast of Ramadan begins with 
this moment. It is necessary to be able to calcu- 
late this moment when the weather prevents the 
observation of the fust appearance of the crescent 
moon This is one of the most difliicult tasks of Arab 
astronomy. H. Suter has illustrated this fiom the 
example “to find whether on the night of Sha^ban 
29 of the year 540 A. ii. the moon is visible” 
(cf. Die astronomischen Tafeln des Muh, b. Musa 
al- Kh ^artzmi^ Copenhagen 1914, p 67 sqq^ and 
C. A. Nallino gives a formula for ascertaining the 
smallest phases of the moon (cf. al-Battdnl stve 
Albatenn Opus Astronomicum^ Milan 1903,1 269). 

Even in the earliest lunar theory, as stated by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, the complicated and 
irregular movement of the moon during a month 
is apparent: it is in reality due to the double 
attraction of earth and sun to which the moon is 
subjected (the three body problem of modern 
astronomers). The determination of the longitude 
of the moon in its orbit is the mam problem of 
lunar theory and, in order to solve it in some 
degree, Ptolemy was forced to substitute for the 
eccentric circle of the moon’s orbit an auxiliary 
circle, the so-called epicycle, which the moon 
would traverse regularly in an anomalistic month 
(ajr days, 13 hours, 18 minutes), while at the same 
time the centre of this epicycle ntoved uniformly 
round the earth on a second called the deferent 
circle in a nodical month (27 days, 5 hours, 5 
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minutes). In addition the plane of oscillation was, 
according to Ptolemy, inclined to the plane of the 
earth’s motion (ecliptic) at 5® (to be more accurate 5® 
9'), while he made the line of intersection of the paths 
of the earth and moon (nodal line) execute a retrograde 
movement and put the centre of the oscillation about 
io|® nearer the apogee (distance from the earth). 

The true longitude of the moon therefore con- 
sists of the fotir so-called great variables, equa- 
tion of centre, evection, variation and 
annual equation. The first denotes the transi- 
tion from circle to ellipse, the second the dis- 
placement of the ccntie of the deferent just men- 
tioned, while the fourth was laid down by the 
astionomer Kepler As to the variation, it is given 
by the following expression 

— 2 * = Sin (l-A) + 39' 5° sin 2 (1 -a) 
in which 1 and A are the mean longitudes of sun 
and moon. From this formula we find that the 
variation in the syzygies^l-A = o®) and in the 
quadratures (l-'A = 9 o®) 1. e. 2(1-a) = i 8 o®, 
quite disappears or is very small, but on the other 
hand is very marked m the octants. Ptolemy, in 
order to reconcile smaller differences between 
theory and observation, actually introduced a kind 
of variation of the line of apsides, the x’p^o'veuo’/^. 
After Tycho Biahe had long been regarded as 
the real discoverer of the variation, the orientalist 
and astronomer L Am. Sedillot in his article 
Sur tin manusertt arabe dans lequel la variation 
de la lune est stgnalie (Compt, Rtnd,^ 1836) as- 
serted that It was evident from the Almagest of 
the mathematician and astronomer Abu ’1-Wafa^ 
al-BuzdjanI (328 — 388 = 940 — 998) that he was 
really the discoverer of the variation to which he 
gave the name Ikhtildf al-Muhadhat. A long dis- 
pute arose on the accuracy of S6dillot’s inter- 
pretation of the text, which ran through many 
years of the Comptes Rendus^ S6dillot, Mathieu, 
Chasles etc formed the one party, Biot, Binet, 
Beitiand etc. the other, who held the contrary 
view that Abu ’1-Wafa^ had discovered nothing 
new but only substituted his Muhadhdt for Pto- 
lemy’s prosneusis In the end Carra de Vaux has 
been able to prove definitely the erroneousness 
of S^dillot’s argument by a thorough analysis of 
the Arabic text in question and the citation of 
other Arabic and also Persian and Hebrew sources. 

The Aiab astronomers adopted the lunar theory 
of Ptolemy and developed it. They also recal- 
culated several numerical values on which the 
study of the Zl^at accessible to us, e g. those 
of al-Khwaiizmi, al-Faigh5ni, al-Batt5nI and al- 
Djaghmini gives the information we require 

In deteiminmg the parallax of the moon {tkhtilaf 
manzar al-kamar) and ascertaining its distance 
from the earth, the Arabs did not go beyond 
Ptolemy. Al-BirunI in chap. 8 of makala in. of 
his Kdnun al^Mas'^udt makes an interesting obser- 
vation on the shadow thrown by a gnomon 
{mtkySs) in moonlight. As the size of the radius 
of the earth in relation to the distance of the 
moon from the earth is not infinitely small (as in 
the case of the sun), the staff at the same apparent 
altitude of the moon and of the sun throws longer 
shadows in the case of the moon. Al-Blruni cal- 
culates the difference between the two shadows 
for an altitude of 45®. 

The Arab astronomers devoted special attention 
to the exact calculation of the frequency of eclip- 
ses {kusUf al-kamar)y as they made use of it to 
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ascertain the difference in longitude between two 
places on the earth. They worked out tables 
(based on Ptolemy) which gave the times of the 
beginning and ends of the eclipse for various 
parts of the earth as well as the area of the 
moon’s disc covered. But it is impossible to cal- 
culate these with great accuracy from observation 
only. The difficulties (according 4 o al-Blruni) lie 
in ascertaining the point where the^clipse begins 
on the edge of the moon, in the indistinctness of 
the shadow, the lack of agreement beti\een the 
astronomical instruments of the two observers, 
etc. The result was that the calculations of longi- 
tude from eclipses of the moon were often very 
inaccurate. It is true that m al-^Ch’^anzmi’s astro- 
nomical tables (H Suter, op ctL^ p 85) theie is 
an example m which the period of commencement 
of the eclipse agrees perfectly with the pievious 
calculation of it, but not every calculation was 
so accurate. The Ffitimid astronomer Ibn Yunus 
(d. 399 = 1009 in Cairo), who goes so far as 
to distinguish five phases in the course of an 
eclipse, gives in his al^Zi^ al-Kabtr al^Hakiml 
cases where the difference between calculation and 
obseivation amounted to as much as 23 minutes 
(cf. Caussin, Le Ltvre de la Gtande Table Hake- 
mite observee par . . . Aboul-hassan Ah .... ebn 
lounis in the Not, et Exir,^ vu. 92). 

Several studies on the moon, none of which 
are yet published, have been preserved to us fiom 
the pen of the exceedingly prolific Arab mathe- 
matician, physicist and astronomer Ibn al-Haitham 
(d. 430 = 1039). We may mention* i) the great 
Makala fl Dainr al-Kamar (India Office Catalogue, 
734i ); 2) Mai" ala ft Ikhttlaf man^ar ah 

fCamar (ibid., N®. 734, xix) dealing only with a 
special case of parallax (“when the altitude of the 
moon is less than 30° and is western, its latitude 
lies south of the ecliptic and the head of the 
constellation of Cancer is under the western hori- 
zon so that it does not reach the meiidian from 
below, the latitude of Medina being taken at 30° 
or near this figure, the parallax of the moon is 
in longitude the opposite of the order of the 
signs of the zodiac....”)^ 3)/* Mariya ahadit 
allailhi ft Wa^h ahKamar^ Municipal Library 
(pta^hs baladi) of Alexandria (“If one carefully ob- 
serves and examines these marks on the superficies, 
one finds them always the same in shape and nevei 
changing, either m configuration or in position or 
magnitude or as legards their daik character”). 
Bibliography'. For all questions relating 
to the moon and its orbit, see: C. A, Nal- 
lino, op 1 59—60, 76 — 84, 85—92, 96 — 

1 13, 265 etc., and also: H. Suter, op. 
p. 81 — 94. On the stations of the moon 
iManazil ahXamaf): C. A. Nallino, ^Ihn ah 
Falak, Tc^rlkhuhu Hnda 'h^Arab fi 'hHurun 
ah 1 Vus(a (Rome 1911), p. 117 on the 

ascertainment of the first visibility of the 
moon: K. von Littrow, Zur Kenntnis der 
klemsten Mondphasen^ S. B, Ak. Wien.^ math.-na- 
turw. K 1 , 1872, p. 459 — 480, following Mai- 
monides* Consttluitones de Sacrificattone Noviluni, 
For details of the eclipse. C. Schoy, Aus 
der astronomtschen Geographie der Araber.^ in 
/jw, xiii. (1922), p. 63 and: Moslem Geo- 
graphy of the Middle Ages^ in The Geogra- 
phical Review.^ New-York 1924, p. 265, where 
original passages from the Hakiml tables of Ibn 
Yffnus arc given). On ahMu^adktal: Carra de 


Vaux, VAhnagesie d'' Abu U-Wefa ahBuzdni.^ 
y A..^ series 8, xix. (1892), p. 440 on op- 
tical phenomena in eclipses of the moon : 
E. Wiedemann, Ober die verschtedenen bei der 
Mondfinsternis auftretenden Farben nach BtrUnl 
in the Jahtbuch /. Photographic und Repro- 
duktionstechmk.^ P* * — 9* (C. Schoy) 

al-IJAMAR. Title of Sura liv. of the Kur^fin, 
after the splitting of the moon which is mentioned 
m the fiist verse. Cf Mu'fiJiZAT. 

KAMARAN, an islet in the Red Sea, on 
the coast of TihSma, opposite Zabld. The fortified 
town of KamarSn has always belonged to who- 
soever possessed Tihama; it contained prisons of 
the King of Yemen, in al-Ma^disl’s times, and a 
spnng of sweet water called al-^Akd. Taxes and 
customs duties were collected theie. 


The juiist Muhammad Ibn ^AbdUya, a disciple 
of Abu Ishak al-^Trazi, author of works on u^ul 
ahfikh.^ lived in KamarEn and is buried there. 
When theie is a stoim and ships are in danger, 
the natives throw dust from his giave into the 
sea, which is then supposed to subside. 

In modern times Karaaran has become one of 
the quarantine-stations for pilgrims*, cf. on this 
subject Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka.^ 11. 299, note 1 ; 
do., Verspretde Geschrtften (Bonn and Leipzig 
1923 sqq.\ m. 27, 32. 

Bibliography al-MukaddasI (ed. de 
Goeje), B. G, A lu ^ 103, Yakut, Mu^^am 
(ed. Wilstenfeld), 111. 80 (V. Vacca) 

KAMIL, the fifth metre in the system of Arab 
prosody, is regularly composed of three muta- 
f^tlun in each hemistich, it has three ^arild and 
nine darb 

S mutafa^tlun „ „ *,* „ „ mutafd^tlun 

mutafa^tlun n n » mutafiftl 


„ mutafa 

V ft 

mutaf^tlun 


„ „ mutfa 

„ „ mutafa 

„ „ mutfa 

„ mutafa^ tlatun 

'•* »» muta/ayan 

J 7) yt ’•* »» mutafa^ilun 

( „ „ *.* „ mutafahl 

In all the feet except mutafa and mutfa one may 
suppress eithei the second vowel of the foot 
{ 7 nutafa''ilun\ or the second consonant with its 
vowel {ta\ or the second vowel and the prolongation 
of the third consonant {mulfa^tlun) which is 
exceedingly rare. 

As a result of these suppressions the re- 
gular foot, mutafbi'iluny may become mutfc^ilun 
(= mu^af'tlun^ muf^tlun (= mafaHlun^ mutfa- 
^tlun (y=z mufta^ilun)\ if this is done so that a 
piece does not contain a single whole foot m 
mutafdh'ilun.^ it then belongs to the ra^az metre. 

(M09. Ben Chen kb) 
al-MALIK al-KAMIL. [See al-malik]. 
KAMRAN MIrzI, second son of BSbur, 
and half-brother of Humayun ; his mother was Gul- 
rukh B 5 gam, and he ^'as born in Kabul city about 
1509. He was cleverer than HumayUn and had a 
poetical turn, but he was cruel and vicious, and 
a restless schemer. He repeatedly rebelled against 
HumayUn, who was at last compelled by his offi- 
cers to make him innocuous by blinding him in 
the end of 1553. He went to Mecca in 1554 and 
died there in October 1557 * The most interesting 
thing about him is the devotion of his wife, Mah 
Cl 5 ak BSgam Argh^Q) daughter of Shah Hasan of 
Sind. She insisted on going on board his vessel 
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and accompanying him to Mecca, in spite of her 
father’s remonstrances, saying that he had given 
her to KSmran in the days of his greatness (in 
1546) and that she would not abandon him now 
in the time of his misery. She died at Mecca a 
few months after her husband. 

KSmran was put in charge of KandahSr by his 
father, and in the beginning of Humayun’s reign 
he was governor of the Pandjab. During the in- 
terregnum, when Humayun was in Peisia, Kam- 
rgn and his younger brother, ‘^Askarl, ruled over 
Afghanistan. He left one son and three daughters 
The son, Abu ’l-KSsim, who inherited his fathei’s 
pojetical talents, was confined in Gwalior by Akbar 
ip ^57, and was put to death some years later as 
a wngerous competitor All thiee daughters weie 
given in marriage*, one of them, named GulruW}, 
was a woman of a masculine spiiit, she married 
Ibrahim Husain SultSn, and she and her son were 
thorns in Akbai’s side (Finsshta, lith ed , p. 221, 
and Muhammad Husain, Darbar-t-Akbari) 

Bibliography: Abu ’1-Fadl, Akbar-nama^ 
vol. 1, Muhammad Haidar, Ta^rlkh-i-Rashidl , 
Engl vers, by N. Elias and E Denison Ross; 
I)jawhar Aftabci, Memoirs of the Emperor Hu- 
mayun^ transl. by Major Stewait (O. T F. 
1832), Babur’s Memoirs^ Erskme, Memoirs of 
Baber ^ Gulbadan Begam, History of Humayun 
(O. T. F ), London, 1902, Muntakhab 

al-Taxvarlhh-, i 45 1 sqq , Elliot-Dowson, iv 498, 
V and VI. There is a copy of Kamran’s Dlwan m 
the Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, Cat.^ 
li. 145, and 215, where a biography of Kami an 
lb given. (H Beveridge) 

KAMRAN SHAH DurrXnI, the last sove- 
reign of the Sadozai family of Afghanistan 
who succeeded his father, Mahmud ^ah, in the 
limited sovereignty of Herat in 1245 (^^29) and 
reigned till 1258 (1842) In the civil wars between 
the sons of Taimur Shah, the princes Zaman, Shudja^ 
al-Mulk and Mahmud, the prince Kamian proved 
himself a brave wauior and m 1221 (1806) he 
took Kandahar from Shudja^^ al-Mulk, but lost it 
soon aftei wards. In 1232 (1816) he took a leading 
part in the events which led to the disruption of 
the Durrani monarchy In revenge for an insult 
offered to his sister by Dost Muhammad he blinded 
and beheaded Fatli Khan, the Barakzai Wazir 
(D5st Muhammad’s father), to whom Mahmud Shah 
owed his kingdom. This led to the loss of the 
whole kingdom except the Herat piovince KamrSn 
was debauched, and indolent in his later years, 
but maintained himself at Herat thiough the 
efforts of his able and unscrupulous wazir, Yai 
Muhammad Alikozai. The siege of Herat by the 
Kaijar Sh5h of Persia in 1837 — 39 was the prin- 
cipal event of his reign. The rivalry between 
England and Russia was one of the principal 
causes of this siege, the Persians being advised 
by Russian officers, while Lieut. E. Pottingei, a 
young English officer, was the mam spirit in 
the defence. In 1258 (1842) KamiSn Shah was 
assassinated by Yar Muhammad, who was in league 
with the Persians and remained in possession of 
Herat. Coins were struck at Herat by Kamran. 
Bibliography: Elphinstone, Catthul^ 2>i‘l ed., 
London 1839-42*, Feriier, History of the Afghans^ 
London 1858 ; Kaye, Hist, of the War in Afghani- 
x/a/»,Londonl85 1; Masson, Travtls in Afghanistan^ 
London 1844; MQhan Lai, Life of Dost Muham- 
med ^ London 1846. (M. Longworth Dames) 


KAMRUP, a district in Assam, situated 
between 25' 43" and 26' 53" N. and 90' 39'' and 
92' X i" E. *, the greater part consists of ^ wide 
plain, through the lower* portion of which the 
Brahmaputra R. flows from east to west; but south 
of the river there are ridges of hills, thickly co- 
vered with jungle. Under the rule of the K56 
dynasty, the* fi^sl attempt to bring this country 
under Muhammadan rule was made by Muham- 
mad Bakhtiylr KhaIdjI [q. v.], but his victorious 
progiesb eastward was checked when he attempted 
to enter Assam, and successive rulers of Bengal 
after him made similar fruitless attempts. In 1256 
Ikhtiyar al*Dln Yflzbak Tughril Kh5n invaded 
Kamrup and erected a mosque in commemoration 
of his victoiies, but disease broke out among his 
troops and the Assamese destroyed the general and 
most of his army. The thick jungles and moist, 
unhealthy climate of the Brahmaputra Valley proved 
to be effectual obstacles *to the progress of the 
Muhammadan troops. It was not until 1638 that 
they succeeded in gaining a footing in Kamrup 
and Gauhati became the capital of a Muslim go- 
vernor, but 20 years later they were driven out 
of the countiy by the Ahoms, who took advan- 
tage of the confusion that resulted from the con- 
flicts between the rival claimants to the throne 
of Shah DjahSn [q. v.] In 1662 Mir Djumla [q. v.] 
made a vigorous attempt to conquer the Assam 
I valley, but though he was at first successful, the 
difficulty of military opeiations uiiring the rainy 
season and the outbreak of disease among his 
soldiers compelled him to beat a retreat into 
Bengal, and Mir Djumla himself did not survive 
the failure of his expedition After intermittent 
struggles for some yeais, the last vestige of Mu- 
hammadan rule disappeared m x68i from Kftm- 
rQp, and it foimed part of the Ahom kingdom, 
until It was ceded to the British in 1826. 

Bibliography 11. Blochmann, Koch Bihar ^ 
Koch Hajo^ and Asd/n^ tn the and 

centuries^ according to the Akbarndmah^ the 
Pddishdhndmah^ and the Fathiyah i '^Ibrtyah, 
{Journ As. Soc. Beng..^ vol. xli , Part 1. (1872), 
p. 49 E. A, Gait, The Koch Kings of 

Kdntariipa {^Journ. As, Soc. Beng , vol. Ixii , 
Pait. 1. (1894), P* 279 sqq^\ B. C. Allen, Ga- 
zetteer of Kamrup (Allahabad, 1905), sqq, 
^CAN. [See khan]. 

KAN WA-KAN, the name of one of the seven 
kinds of modern poetry {funUn') , unknown to 
the classical authors. It was invented by the people 
of Baghdad and takes its name from the formula 
used by story-tellers at the beginning of their re- 
citals * “There was once upon a time”. Originally 
the kdn wa-kan was a rhymed tale and it was 
only later that it was applied to other subjects, 
especially of moral tendency. In the spoken lan- 
guage it was always in vogue in the east only, 
especially in its place of origin. The kan wa-kdn 
is a poem composed of strophes of two lines the 
metre of which is given by the prosodists as follows : 
mustafhlun fa^tldtun.^ mustaf^tlun mustaf^ilUn 

« » m 

But, according to the 32 specimens that I have 

seen, the last foot of the first verse is mustafHlun 
and not mustaf^ilan\ and therefore there is a 
rhyme only in the last hemistich of every second 
verse. The principal variations are the disappear- 
ance oi s ox f in mustafHlun and fcElan is often 
changed to fd'ilan, Al-IbjJxIhl, 
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1292, 11. 273 Iff., Abu ’ 1 -Fid 5 ’, Ta^riMi Con- 
stantinople 1286, iv 158, and especially Huraiflsh, 
al^Rawd al‘fa^tk^ Cairo 1311, p. 23, 26, 29, 33, 
34, 42, 53 t 5 S> 71, 74 , 77 , 8o, 86, 135, 137, 
144, 169, 181, 191, 204, 217 give specimens of 
kdn wa‘kan» 

Bibliography' Besides tlie majority of the 
works indicated in the article 'arDd see al- 
§htfa^ al-Ghalil^ Cairo 1325, p. 9, al- 
Muhibbi, Khula^at al-athar^ Cairo 1284,1.109, 
al-lbshlhr, al-Mustatraf^ BOUk 1292, 11. 252 — 
277, Muhammad Tal'at, G hay at al-at ab ft 
^nfat al-^Arab^ Cairo 1316, p 92 — no, 
Muhammad DiySb, Tc^rlMk adab al-lughat al- 
^Arabiya^ Cairo (not dated), 1 129 — 150, H. 
Gies, al-^Ftinun al’Sab^a, Em Beitrag z, Kenntn, 
steben neuerer arab, Versarten^ diss Leipzig 1879, 
p. 53—62. (Moh Ben Ciifneb) 

KAN^AN, the biblical K^na^an, is a personality, 
regarding whom the traditions, m spile of their 
sparsity, agree in hardly a single point. Al-Baidawi 
(ed. Fleischer, i. 513) mentions him as the father 
of the famous Nimrtid (NumrUd according to the 
Ltsan and the Taff)'^ he is also regarded as the 
ancestor of the Kan^^aniyun (Ltsan^ x. 191) and 
of the Berbers (al Dimashkr, Nu^bai al-Dahr^ 
ed. Mehren, p 266 and Ibn Khaldun, al-^Ibar^ 
VI 93, 2a sqq,^ 97, xx sqq ). — Veiy little is known 
about him. Many refer to him the story in 
SlSra XI, 44 sq , that a son of Nuh in spite of 
his pressing appeal refused to take refuge m the 
Ark with him and thus perished in the Flood 
with the unbelievers (al-Baidawi, ad locum and al- 
Tha 4 abl, al-Anbtya^ ^ Cairo 1324, p. 36 

below). — Al-Tabari (ed de Goeje, 1. 199) also 
knows of a son of Nuh called Kansan, who lost 
his life at the Flood, but refers the Korean verse 
in question to Yam b. Nuh (see Tafsir^ ad Sura 
44 sq ), whom, however, he identifies with Kansan 
in 1 199, 6. 

While Kan^Sn appears here as the son of Nuh 
and Ibn al-Kalbi mentions Shalum (i e Kansan) 
as Nuh’s fourth son (in Yakut, Mu^d^am^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 311) we find him in the paiallel 
passage to Genesis, ix 25 (m al-Tabari, op cit ^ 
p. 212) as a son of Ham b Nuh (see also al- 
Ya'kQbr, 1. 13, 8 , 16, x’, al-Mas'udi, iii. 240, 294). 

According to a third tradition (m Ya^ut, op, at.) 
Kan^Sn was a son of SSm b. Nuh and according 
to a fourth — not quite reliable — tradition, a 
son of Kush b. Ham (al-Dimashki, op. ott) 

(B. Joel) 

KANSAN PASHA. [See Kenyan pasjia]. 
^NAT, plur. kanawat^ kana^,^ kurii and 
akmya^ means m Arabic, (i) canal, aqueduct, 
(2) lance or stick (see Ltsan al-Arab,^ xx. 66 ; 

al- Artis ^ x. 304; Dozy, Supplement^ ii. 414). 
These two conceptions have developed from the 
original meaning of “reed”. The word may be 
said with considerable certainty to be borrowed 
in the western Semitic languages from the Assyrian 
or Accadian, where Juinu = reed, bulrush ; cf. Zim- 
roern, Akkad, Fremdworter^ Leipzig 1915, p. 56. 
Hence we have in Hebrew katta,^ in Aramaic kanya^ 
the word passed through the intermediary of the 
Aramaic into Arabic ; there in the popular dialects 
of Syria and Egypt it is pronounced kanaya^ 
kanUyat, The Greeks and Romans took over the 
Semitic word as (x 4 vjf), canna'^ note 

the change of meaning — an exact analogy to 
the Arabic — of the Latin eanalis^ strictly an 
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adjective meaning “reed-shaped”, then “channel, 
canal”. In modern Persian also kanat is in use 
but there it has the special meaning of sub- 
terranean channel or aqueduct. The true Persian 
word for this particular kind of canal is karez,^ 
earlier kahrez (Vullers, Lexic, Pers -Lot , 11. 767, 
927, in the older language we also find awghun ^ 
see Viilleis, 1 58) This lattci word has in turn 
entered Arabic as sthruiy (also syihart(!j\ but there 
means “water-holder”, “cistein”, cf. Ltsan al-"Arab^ 
111 136, Lane, Lexicon,^ p. 1738, cf. also Yakut, 
Mu^d/am^ ed Wustenfeld, iv 276, 2 . Only in 
Syiia (according to Moritz, Zur anttken Topo- 
graphte dcr Palmyiene,^ in the Abh. Pr Akad 
1889, IV. 12) do we find kahfiz^ sahfidji,^ vulgar 
lahriz,^ in the meaning of “subterranean aqueduct”. 
It may here be pointed out that the other words 
in Arabic for aqueduct seem also to be borrowed 
(probably all from the Aramaic), cf Frankel, 
aram. Frcnidworter tm Arab ^ Leiden 1886, 
p. 23 — 25 , take, for example, ka^ntil (Dozy, 11. 
344, from the Aram = castellum ^ that is 

“any large building”, cf. the meaning of 
kaniaf a = bridge^ aqueduct, castle) 

The pluial occurs in Syiia as a place- 

name It is, for example, the name of a town 
on the western slope of the HawrSn, fifty miles 
south of Damascus, which is so called on account 
of Its wealth of water, and is certainly a very 
ancient settlement, although hardly identical with 
the Biblical Kenat (Numbers,^ xxxii 42 , I Cht on.^ 
11 23), which Wetzstein would rathei recognise 

in K’neia (diminutive of Kanat\ a village near 
Keiak, four hours' journey east of Der%t in al- 
Nukra; see Wetzstein, Das batanaische Giebel- 
gebtrge,^ I^eipzig 1884 (from Delitzsch’s Psalmen- 
kommentar^^ p 26) Kanawat’s (Kxvoc^x^ Canatha) 
period of greatest prosperity was in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, splendid rums still 
exist dating from the Roman period. Mention is 
made of the building of a new canal m the reign 
of Tiajan, this must certainly have been simply 
the restoration of an already existing canal of 
older date The upper town still has a well pre- 
served ancient aqueduct. On this Syrian KanawSt 
see Burckhardt, Retsen tn Syrien und Palastina^ 
Weimar 1823 p. 157 sq , Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien,^ Berlin 1854 — 59, i. 79 , iv. 

51 — 54 ? J* Porter, Five Years tn Damascus 
London 1885, 11. 90 jy., G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems,^ London 1890, p 586, M v 
Oppenheim, Voni Mittelmeer zum perstschen Golf^ 
i., Berlin 1899, p 194, P. Thomsen, Loca sancta,^ 
Halle 1907, p 76 — 77; Georgius Cyprius, ed. 
Selzer, Leipzig 1890, p. 206 — 207; Moritz m 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl, d, klass. Alter turns- 
wtss X. 1856; Baedeker, Palasttna und Syrten"^^ 
Leipzig 1913, p. 153—155. 

On the Syrian aqueducts, Kantarat Zainab and 
Kanatir FirWn, see kan^ara. 

Subterranean aqueducts such as we get m Persia 
are only rarely found in Syria, e g. at KaryatSn 
on the ancient road from Damascus to Palmyra 
(according to Moritz, Die antike Topographic der 
Palmyrene,^ loc, cit') The town of Damascus is 
supplied by a channel from the river BarrSda, 
the water of w'hich is led into the dwelling- 
houses by subterranean pipes. For information on 
aqueducts in Syria and Arabia in general see also 
J. Berggren, Guide franfats-arabe vulgatre,^ Up- 
sala 1844, p. 56 — 57? aqueduc„ 
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Among the oldest aqueducts of the Muslim 
Denod IS the aqueduct of Mekka, which was begun 
n the time of Mu'Swiya. Zubaida, wife of HSrun 
il-RashId, earned special merit by providing for 
he water supply of the holy city; in 810 (1407) 
»he had canals made which led the water from 
he district of Ta^f, the valley of Mina and from 
ArafSt to Mekka The channels, much neglected 
n course of time and often only very negligently 
epaired, were lestored by the Turkish Wall 
Uthman Pasha (1882 — 86). For details see Snouck 
^urgronje, Mekka^ the Hague 1888, i. 6 — 10, 
ivhere the Arabic sources are also cited 
In view of the dryness of Iran, artificial irri- 
gation by means of canals has always been a ne- 
:essity of existence there (cf., foi example, Poly- 
bius^ X. 23), as river water is in many places 
lot available in sufficient quantity and the ram- 
all IS slight. Open canals continually lose large 
quantities of water through infiltration and eva- 
Doration and they are also not infrequently dam- 
iged by cloud-bursts and torrential floods The 
.ubterranean kanat 01 karez {kahrlz) system is there- 
ore generally pieferred in Persia. By tins means 
vater is brought often from great distances to 
he humus-covered plains. Wells are made in the 
ligher lying parts of the valleys, especially at the 
oot of hills, and the watei accumulates plentifully 
n them and is led first by subterranean tunnels, 
utterly by open trenches and furrows to the 

lelds and gardens to be watei ed. 1 hese channels are 
)ften 50 or more feet below the surface of the giound, 
ire vaulted and often lined with bucks and so 
iigh that a man can crawl through them Every 
JO or 40 paces a perpendicular shaft, often of 
nasonwork, and covered at the top, leads down 
o the pipe. In the making of these channels 
he Persians reveal great skill. The sear^'hing for 
.pnngs and the making of channels is a special 
ndustiy, that of the mukannl (see especially 
Bishop, op at ; see Bibliography^, The making 
)f a kariat costs a gicat deal in proportion to 
he watei it supplies and the annual cost of mam- 
aining it is also not inconsiderable. It is also 
^ery important to see that the watei is properly 
listributed, and much care is taken that the vil- 
ages m turn have the use of it for the proper 
ength of time. This business of water-distributing 
s perhaps the most important part of the admi* 
iistration of a Persian village. A special ofiicial, 
he Mtr-Ub,^ is entrusted with the duty. He has 
dso to see to the maintenance of the pipes etc,, 
jspecially to their being kept clean, cf thereon 
Gordon, op at ; see Bibliography 
At the present day the Persian kariat system 
s, unfortunately, much neglected, many channels 
ire now quite dry; for example, the great net- 
work of channels which once supplied the thickly 
Dopulated town of Ray neai TihrSn is now so 
nuch destroyed that it can barely supply the 
vants of the village of Shah ^Abd al-'AzIm which 
s built on the rums of Ray (Polak, op, at,, 11. 
1 1 8). Tihr5n is, accoiding to Bishop, loc, cit,,^ 
dill supplied by 35 canals. 

This method of irrigating the fields by artificial 
channels is called in Persia the abl system of 
igriculture, in contrast to the natural method, the 
ieiml or bar ami system; cf. Polak, op, cit.,^ li. 
[2o; Stolze- Andreas (see Bibl^,^ jk 8. 

Bibliography (for Persia): J. Morier, 
A Second Journey through Persia etc., London 


1818, p. 163 — 164; Pottinger, Travels in Be- 
loochtstan and Sind^ London 1816, p 309; J. 
Johnson, A Journey from India to England,^ 
London 1818, p. 127 sq,\ [Dupr6], Voyage en 
Perse,^ Paris 1819, i. 358, 379, ii. 2845^ ; R. 
Binning, Journal of Two Years' Travel tn 
Persia,^ Ceylon etc., London 1857, li. 171 — X 74 j 
J Ussher, A Journey from London to Persepohs,^ 
London 1865, p. 575; J. E. Polak, Persien, 
Das Land und* seme Bewohner,^ Leipzig 1865^ 
p. 116 — 1 18; F. Stolze and F. C. Andreas, 
Die Handelsverhaltmsse Perstens in Petermann s 
Geogr Mitteil Erg H. 77, Gotha 1885, p. 
8 — 9; Mrs Bishop (J. L Bird), Journeys in 
Persia and Kurdistan,^ London 1891, i. 241^*^.; 
Sir Thomas E. Gordon, Persia Revisited,^ Lon- 
don 1896, 1. 64 — 68. 

A great network of canals cuts up Central 
Asia. The planning of this system is ascribed 
to TimHi , but they are ceAainly much older and 
their origin may be dated at least as far back as 
the early middle ages. To make them, the water 
from springs in the oases miles apart was collected, 
great nveis diverted, and water led by tunnels 
through ranges of hills and by aqueducts over 
the valleys. A great many of these canals are, 
however, now decayed, as in Persia. There the 
canal is called artk and the canal manager arik- 
aksakal, A thorough account of this Central Asian 
system of irrigation is given by A Th v. Midden- 
dorf in his article Ktnblicke in das Ferghana-Thal 
in Mem de PAcad imp dcs Sciences de St Peters- 
bourg,^ 1881, Series 7, vol xxix. See also, especially 
for the country cast of Bukhara, H. Moser, Durch 
Central- A sien,^ Leipzig 1883, p 114 — 119. 

(M. Streck) 

KANAWDJ or KanO^J, Skr. Kanyakub^S, 
(known to the Arab authors as Kannawdj or Kin- 
nawdj) was the capital of a powerful king- 
dom before the Muslim invasions. It is now a small 
town in the Farrukhabad district of the United Pro- 
vinces on the R. Ganges (27° 2' 30° N. 79® 58' E.). 
It has been supposed to be identical with Ptolemy’s 
Kanagora or Kanagoza (see McCrindle, Ptolemy,^ 
p. 134, Beal, Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims,^ p. 
70). V. Smith disputes this on the ground that 
the existence of Kanawdj at the time of Ptolemy 
(140 A. D ) IS doubtful. The identification is how- 
ever not improbable The first undoubted mention 
is found in the travels of Fa-hsien (405 A. D.), 
when it was a place of no great importance un- 
der the Gupta kings. At the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
visit (circa 641 A. D ) under the rule of Harsha- 
vardhana it had grown into an important capital 
and a centre of Buddhism. It may he noted that 
this traveller gives the Chinese transcription (Kano- 
kii-she) of the Sanskrit-name KanyakubdjS, while 
the eailier travelles Fa-hsien gives Ka-no-yi, ans- 
wering to the Piakrit and modem form. The 
country of which it was the capital was known 
as PanCala. After a period of anarchy and short 
lived monarchies it became the capital of the 
Gurdjara PratihSra kings, who founded a dynasty 
which lasted for two hundred years. The most 
powerful king of this race was BhSdja (A. D. 
480 — 90) under whom Kanawjij became the ca- 
pital of an extensive empire, which may be stated 
to have included all the plain of northern India 
from the Satla^Jj to Bihar and southwards to Gadja- 
rat and SaurSshtra. On the west it was bounded 
by the territories of Sind now under Muslim rule. 
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Al-Mas^dl writing in a.h. 332(943 — 4) says that 
the king of Kmnawdj ruled over the country 
bordering on MultSn and Sind and southwards 
on al-M5nkIr, the country of the BallahrS (i. e 
the Vallabhi kings), and al-BiiUnl [q. v.], says 
that Muhammad b. al-KSsim b. al-Munabbih, who 
had entered Sind from SidjistSn, penetrated India 
as far as Kannawdj) but the date of this invasion 
IS not given Probably this invader is identical with 
Muhammad b. al-KSsim b Muhammad, the con- 
queror of Sind who, according to the Cal-nama^ 
made war on the chief of Kannawdj. But, if any such 
expedition took place, it could not have been di- 
rected against Kannawdj itself, but only against 
Its territories bordering on Sind There is no 
ground for supposing that any Muhammadan in- 
vader penetrated as far as Kannawdj before Mah- 
mnd of Ghazni. His conquest overthrew the Pra- 
tihara rule, which had already been weakened by 
the attacks of the Rashtrakutas. At the time of 
Mahmnd’s invasion, after his conquest of DjaipSl, 
the Shahl of GandhSra , Kannawdj was under 
RSdjyapala, who abandoned the city and fell back 
on B5ri, east of the Ganges, which became the 
capital. After Mahmud’s departure the Candels 
seized on Kannawdj and Rsdjyapala was killed. 
Mahmud returned next year and defeated the 
(!)andSls, and the Kannawdj kingdom continued 
as a small state until it fell into the hands of 
the GaharwSr RadjpOts. 

In 589 (1193) the final destruction of the Hindu 
kingdom was brought about by the invasion of 
MuSzz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam, the GhSrI king 
of Ghazni, and Kanaudj ceased to be a place 
of importance. It probably never really recovered 
from its destruction by Mahmud, as al-Birunl, 
writing as a contemporaiy, says that it was mostly 
in ruins after the transfer of the capital to Bari. 
Mu^izz al-Din adopted the style of the coins 01 
Kannawdj m some of his issues with Sanskrit 
legends, and these were probably struck at Kan- 
nawdj after the conquest. Tlieie are not many 
important events in its later history. 

In 948 (1540) the emperor HumSyun was 
defeated here by Sher Khan, and in the eighteenth 
century it was included in the territories of the 
Bangash Nawwabs of FarrukhUbad and afterwaids 
in Awadh. During the mutiny of 1857 the Naw- 
wab of Farrukhabfid was defeated by the British 
army here. 

Kannawdj was made a mint by Sher Shah after 
his victory over HumSyun, and on the Suii coins 
it appears and “Kannawdj urf ShSrgarh”. Shergarh 
was changed to Shahgarh in Akbar’s reign Under 
Muhammad Shah and his successors, Ahmad ShSh, 
^Alamglr II, Shah Djahan III, and ^ah ^Alam II, 
the name of the mint was Shahabad Kannawdj. 

From Kanawdj are derived the names of the 
Kanawdjia section of the BrShman caste and the 
Kanudjia dialect of Western Hindi. The only im- 
portant modem industry is cloth-printing. 

B i b Ito gr ap hy , Bibl Geogr, Arab,^ 1 . (al- 
Istakhrl) 9, 12— x3, ii. (Ibn Hawkal) 14, s, 227, 5, 
hi. (al-Mukaddasi) 477,10 — 47^, 2, 480, 5 sqq,^ 
485,5*, al-Mas'Udi, ed. Pans, 

1. 162, 178, 372, 374 (transl. Sprenger, p. 175, 
I93» 380 382); al-BirUnl, India^^d, Sachau, 

p. II, 97; transl., p. 21, 199; Ibn al-AthIr, 
ed. Toraberg, ix. 186, x4— 20, 21 7 infra sq,; 
Klliot and Dowson, History of India^ London 
1872, Vols. i., ii., iv., V., VI., viii., cf. Ind.; 


M. Reinaud, Mem* sur Vlnde^ Paris 1849, 
p. 136 — 143; do., Geogr, d'Aboulfeda^ i. 
p. cccxxxvi. sq,^ ccclviii., 11. part 2, p. 120; 
Relations de voyages et textes ge'ogr,^ etc., trad, 
par G. Ferrand, i., 11. (Pans 1913 — 4), cf. Ind. 
KanUdjJ J. Marquart, Bransahr^ Berlin 1901, 
p 263 — 5 ; Vincent A. Smith, Early History 
of Jndta^ 3*^1 ed , Oxford 1914; Walters, Yuan 
Chwang^ O. T. F., London 1904; McCrmdle, 
Amient India of Ptolemy^ Bombay 1885; Beal, 
Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims^ London 1869. 

(M. Long WORTH Dames) 
IfANDABiL, a city in the territoiy of the 
Biidha (Budhiya, var. Nudha) which coriesponds 
to the modem Ka5hl or Ka6 GandUva in Bal5&ist3n. 
It IS probably the modern town of GandSwa, 
which IS not now important. KandSbil was taken 
by the Arab invaders m the time of al-Hadjdj5di 
probably before the invasion of Sind by Muhammed 
b. al-Kasim [q v.] in 89 (707). The Cal-natna^ a 
legendaiy history of Sindh and its capture by 
the Muslims, mentions Kandabil as having been 
taken by the legendary King (Sa5, who advanced 
through Armabel (Las Bela) and TUrSn (the hill- 
countiy of KusdUr) into a desert, and took the 
fort situated on the rivei SinI ( which should 
doubtless be read SibT, as a branch of the Nari 
flowed thiough Sibi towards GandSva). In the reign 
of Yazid 11 (loi — 105 = 720 — 724) it was chosen 
by Yazid b al-Muhallab as a place of refuge for 
his family when he rebelled. Al-Istakhrl and Ibn 
Haukal mention it as the principal emporium of 
the Budha. In the time of the Caliph al-Mansur 
(136 — 158 =: 754 — 775) It IS stated by al-Baladhuri 
that Hisham b. ‘^Amr al-Taghlibi attacked a body 
of Arab rebels at Kandabil, and ‘Imran b. MUsU in 
the reign of al-Mu‘tasim (218 — 227 = 833 — 842) 
conquered Muhammad b. Khalli there and carried 
the inhabitants off to Kusdar The name of Kandabil 
or Kandabil is not met with in more recent times. 

Its identification with Gandawa is doubted by 
Raverty on the giound that the Masahk wal-Ma- 
mdlik (cf. Istakhri, p. 179 9) states that it is but 
five fai Bangs distant from Kusdar, but this is not 
in accordance with its position as shown in al- 
Istakhri’s and Ibn Hawkal’s map (see Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng 1892. Plate XI) which shows it 
to the west of the Mihran and a long distance 
North of Kusdar. There is m reality no other 
place with which it can reasonably be identified. 
Cf also J. Marquart, Eraniahr (^Abh K. Ges, JViss. 
Gottingen.^ Phil.-hist. kl , new senes III, N®. 2, 
Berlin 1901). p. 187 seq 190 Gandawa lemained 
an important centre as is shown by the Balo6 
ballads of the commencement of the xvil» century, 
and it IS probable that the k of the Arab writers 
lepresented a vernacular g, as in KandahSr for 
GandhSra and other cases. It is an ancient walled 
town standing on a mound, and was long the 
capital of the province of KaChl, which from it 
obtained the name of Ka66h Gandfiva. The disap- 
pearance of the name KandSbBl from history may 
be therefore accounted for by the decay of the 
Arab rule and the revival of indigenous government 
which naturally gave the chief town its original 
vernacular name. 

Bibliography'. al-Istakhri (B. G. A. i.), p. 

>7 i» 3 i 176, 178, 5 j?, 179, «W-; Ibn 

Haw^:al (B.G. A.^ 11.), p. 226, 19, 231, la 
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Masson, Narrative of various Journeys in 
Balochistan in Afghanistan etc. (London 1844), 
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(M. Longworth Dames) 
KANDAHAR, i. The name given by the 
Arab historians to the Indian Kingdom of Gan- 
dhara, situated m the valley of the Kabul river 
as far as its junction with the Indus Its capital 
was Waihind or Ohind as noted by al-BirunI 
(Sachau i. 206) \ and at an earlier period al- 
Mas’^udl speaks of Kandahar as the country of the 
Ra^ijplits (Rahbut) and as situated on the river of 
Kabul which flows into the Indus (Sprenger p. 
381). It was from this Kandahar that the name 
was carried to the settlement of the Gandharians 
on the banks of the Arghasan, which afteiwards 
became famous as the modem Kandahar 

Bibliography*. Sachau, A Iberunfs India.^ 
Triibner’s Or. Series, London 1888, Bellew, 
Races of Afghanistan. Calcutta 1880. 

(M. Longworth Damrs) 
^ANDAHAR. 2 A city in Afghanistan (which 
also gives its name to a province) situated 31® 27' N. 
and 65° 43' E. at an elevation of 3,462 ft. be- 
tween the Tarnak and Arghantab rivers. It is an 
important centre of trade and administration, with 
a population estimated at 31,000. The province, 
now the principal territory of the great Durrani 
tribe of Afghans, is identified with the Haran- 
wati of the Achaemenians, the classical Aiachosia, 
and the mediaeval Zamln-dawar and Zabul, and 
historians have generally assumed that the town 
was founded by Alexander and named Alexandria 
Arachosia, but this does not rest on good evi- 
dence, and it IS very improbable that the name 
Kandahar can be derived from Alexandria. Its 
identity with the name Gandhara, the ancient In- 
dian Kingdom occupying the valley of the Lower 
Kabul River, on the other hand, appears to be 
well established. Kandahai was the form used by 
the Arab chroniclers for Gandhfira, the Kandahai 
of Mas^udl, for instance, has nothing to do with 
modern Kandahar There seems some ground foi 
accepting Bellew’s theory that the name was brought 
to Arachosia by emigrants from Gandhara. The 
most probable period for such an emigration is 
the fifth century, when the Ephthalites conquered 
Gandhara , as related by the Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-yun, who visited Gandhara about A. D 520. 
Buddha’s begging-bowl, still preserved in the 
Shrine of Sultan Wais outside Kandahar, was 
probably brought there by refugee Buddhist monks. 
It was not however till the I2^h or 13th century 
that the new Kandahar began to be famous. It 
IS not mentioned by the Arab historians in their 
record of the conquest of Arachosia (al-RuWiadj) : 
the capital was then Bust which was taken by 
‘^Abd al-Rahman, and the same place was a mint- 
town of the §afrarids. It was not until after the 
destruction of Bust by ‘Ala al-Din Djahan-sSz in 
545 (1150) that Kandahar began to rise into 


importance. Shams al-Din II, the Kart ruler of 
Herat, IS stated by Khwandamir to have besieged 
Kandahar, and as his reign began in 676 (1278) it 
may be held that by that period Kandahar had 
become the capital, and henceforward it plays a 
prominent part m history. It was conquered by 
TimUr and formed part of the province bestowed 
on his grandson, Pir Muhammad. At the close of 
the I5ii‘ century it formed part of the Kingdom 
of Husain Bai^ara of Herat, and the name Kan- 
dahar first appears as a mint on his coins. Under 
Husain, the ArghUn Chief, Dhu 'l-Nfln Beg, ob- 
tained the government of Zamindaw'ar in addition 
to other provinces and made Kandahar his capital. 
After his death in the wars with ShaibanI the 
emperor Babur drove his son Shah Beg ArghUn 
out of Kandahar m 913 (1507), but Shah Beg 
soon recovered the town with the aid of Shaiblnl 
and held it for several years, but Babur finally 
took it in 928 (1522) andiiit remained pait of 
the teriitories of the Mughal Empire of India, al- 
though always regarded by the Safawl Shahs of 
Persia as properly belonging to ^orasan. Kam- 
ran succeeded Babur in the possession of Kabul 
and Kandahar, and held them even when his 
brother Humayun was expelled from India. A 
Persian attack on Kandahar in 941 (i 535 ) failed. 
In the disputes between the brothers which fol- 
lowed HumayUn’s exile, Humayun besieged Kan- 
dahar with the aid of a Persian army and after 
its fall made it over to the Persian®, but re-took 
It fiom them afterwards. In the early part of 
Akbar’s reign Tahmasp Shah succeeded in taking 
Kandahar 965 (1556) and Akbar did not recover 
It till the latter part of his reign, 1003 (1594). 
Persians again took it from the Emperor DjahSii- 
gir in 1031 (1621), but Shah DjahSn’s army oc- 
cupied It in 1047 (1637). The last transfer was 
111 1058 (1648) when ShSh ‘Abbas II took it, and 
the Mughal Emperors weie never again able to 
conquer this province. 

Kandahai lemained under the Safawl Monarchy 
until the rising of the Ghalzai tribe to power 
under Mir Wais (v. ghalzai). The success of the 
Ghalzai rebellion m driving the Peisians out of 
Kandahar emboldened them to invade Persia it- 
self, and Mahmud became Shah of Persia. Kan- 
dahar itself came into his brother’s power, and 
the Ghalzais maintained their hold on it until 
Nadir Shah took it after a year’s siege in 1151 
(1738). During the siege he built a new town 
outside the old city and named it Nadirabad. The 
Ghalzais were driven away fiom the neighbour- 
hood, and the Abdalis, who had been removed 
to the Herat province, were allowed to return. 
They are still the most important element in the 
province Ahmad Shah, one of their leaders who 
had held high command under Nadu Shah, ob- 
tained possession of Kandahar without difficulty 
after the latter’s death, and made it the capital 
of the Durrani Kingdom which he founded (v. 
AHMAD SjaAH, ABDAlI, DURRANI, AFGHANISTAN). He 
built a new town and gave it the name of Ahmad- 
shahl with the epithet of a^hraf al-btldd., “most 
illustrious of cities’, which appears on all coins 
struck there during the Durrani rule, but has 
been replaced under the Barakzais by the old name 
Kandahar. The vicissitudes of Kandahar were not 
at an end; it passed rapidly from one pretender 
to another in the course of the wars between 
ZamSn Shah and his brothers, Mahmlld and Shudja 
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^al-Mulk, and, after Dost Muhammad BSrakzai had 
obtained the principal power, the inevitable ri- 
valry set in and Kandahar was held for long by 
his brothers. Kohandil and Furdil. In 1839 it was 
occupied by a British Indian army m support of 
Shah ^uja ‘al-Mulk, and held till 1842 when the 
British left Afghanistan. After DSst Muhammad’s 
death Kandahar again passed from one to another 
during the civil wars between his sons (sge ‘^abd 
AL-RAHMAN khan). In the war of 1879—80 after 
the deposition of Yatkub Khan, Kandahar was 
for a time erected into a separate state under the 
wall Sher 'All, but after AiyUb JChan’s invasion and 
his final defeat by Roberts at Kandahar the British 
Government decided to put the whole country 
under ^Abd al-Rahman as Amir, and the separate 
state of KandahSr came to an end Since then it 
has remained peacefully under him and his successors 
The changes in the political relations of Kan- 
dahar are reflected in its coinage. It first appears 
under Husain Baikara of Herat; then under Hu- 
mSyQn. Then for a long season only a few cop- 
per coins of Persian origin are known Rupees 
were struck by Djahangir and Shah Djahan. These 
are followed by a long series of anonymous cop- 
per coins of Persian origin bearing figures of 
antelopes, peacocks, the hand of Fadma or the 
sword, Dhu ’l-fik5r MahmUd the Ghalzai struck 
rupees, and Nadir Sh5h also, both in the names 
of Kandahar and Nadirabad Then follows a full 
senes of all the Dunanl Kings, followed by ano- 
nymous coins in the name of the “Sahib-i-Zaman”, 
or “Amlr-i-Kullamlr”. Last of all come the coins 
of the BSrakzai dynasty, and even the tempoiary 
Wall, Shei ‘^All, is represented 

The site of Kandahar has been several times 
altered. The town taken by Nadir Shah appears 
to have been on hilly ground, it was no doubt 
the Husainabsd built undei the Ghalzais and 
named after the Persian King Husain ^ah, after- 
wards dethroned by MahmUd. NadirabSd seems to 
have been some distance away on the open plain, 
while Ahmadshahi, the modern Kandahar, w'as 
nearer to the old city, according to Elphinstone 
Masson about 1830 describes the ruins of the old 
town dismantled by Nadir ^ah as on the slope of 
a hill about two miles distant from the walled town 
of his days. The tomb of Ahmad Slab is in Kandahar 
Bibliography B abur-n a me iidiU?, Erskine, 
London, 1829, lVakfai~t-Durrani(JJx6.u^K.2}Mi- 
pur, 1292), Longworth Dames, Coins of the 
Durr ants (Num. Chi on. 1888), White King, 
Coins of the Barakzats (Num. Chron 1896) 
Elphinstone, Caubul (London, 1839 — 42), Mas- 
son, Travels (London 1844), Bellew, From the 
Indus to the Tigris^ London, 1874 

(M. Longworth Dames) 
KANDAHAR. 3. A fort in the Dekkhan , 
77° E. 19° E. which gives its name to a ta iQka 
in the dominions of the Nizam of HaidaiUbad 
This place appears to be the mint-town of some 
rupees of Kandahar struck in the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah from 1157 to 
1159 (*744“45)‘ As the city of Kandahar in Af- 
ghanistan had been separated from the Mughal 
Empire since 1058 (1648) and was at this period 
in Nadir Shah’s possession, it is impossible that 
these rupees should have been struck there. 

B tb Itograp hy , H. Nelson Wright, in J,A» 
S B. Nov. 1910, p. 580, Imperial Gazetteer of 
India xiv. 377. (M. LONGWORTH Dames) 


KANDUrI. The Persian word kandura or 
kandurt means a leather or linen tablecloth; in 
Hindustani this word means also a religious feast 
held in honoui of a venerated person like Fapma. 
In this latter meaning the word has been im- 
ported, apparently, fiom India into the Indonesian 
archipelago. In Acheen the word is unchanged, 
in Java it is slightly altered into kendurt or ken^ 
duren^ it may be noted that nowadays the more 
usual term in Java is. sedehah or stdekak^ from 
the Arabic sadaka^ slametan ^ fiom the Arabic 
salamat^ or hacBat^ a well known Arabic word, 
meaning need, want of a man’s presence at a 
feast, and hence the festival itself. In general it 
IS a feast given with a religious purpose, 
or at least in conformity with religious law, just like 
the walima in the books of fikh. The occasions 
which give rise to it are numeious, for instance: 
days of commemoiation, domestic events, espe- 
cially ciicumcision , the completion of teaching 
the KuFan, certain periods, such as pregnancy, 
sowing and harvest, and sundry reasons like 
setting out on a journey, occupying a new 
house and other enterprises, the averting of epi- 
demics and calamities, etc According to the Law 
each kandurt should have a religious character, 
the poor must be invited, forbidden things should 
be avoided, but the stiong local ^adat is always 
pione to look for means of effecting a compromise. 
Every complete kandurt^ especially those in com- 
memoiation of deceased relatives and those given 
on the anniversaiy of a saint, is sanctified by means 
of recitation of the Kur^Sn, dhikr\ 01 players; 
popular supeistition, however, regards such kan^ 
dtirPs as consisting of actual offerings of food to 
the deceased Almost every kandurl is opened by 
a prayei, the commemorative ones by the do^a 
kubur. In Acheen some months are called kandurl 
with a second word indicating the food the sacred 
meal consists in 

Bibliography C Snouck Iluigronje, 

Achehnese ^ 1 210, 214 — 216, 236, Th W. 

Juynboll, Handb, des Islam, Gesetzes,^ p 164. 

(Ph. S V Ronkel) 

KANEM, a country in the Central 
Sudan, east and noith-east of Lake Tchad. Until 
recent years Kaneni was only known fiom the 
accounts of Barth, who visited a part of it in 1851, 
and Nachtigal, who crossed it in 1871 on his way 
to Borku But from 1900 onwards, the work of 
Fiench scientific missions, as well as the explora- 
tions of officers and officials entrusted with the 
administration of the “tenitoire militaire du Tchad”, 
have made it possible to rectify and complete the 
data furnished by these two travellers. 

Ihe name Kanem, taken in the widest accep- 
tation, IS applied, according to Nachtigal, to a 
region bounded on the north by the caravan route 
from Kawar to Lake Tchad, in the south by the 
Bahr al-Ghazal [q. v.], in the east by the depres- 
sion of the Eguei, in the west by the Lake, and 
lies between 14® — 16® N Lat. and 12® — 14° E. 
Long. (Greenwich). The surface may be estimated 
at 27,000 to 30,000 square miles. Kanem, in the 
stricter sense, only occupies about a quarter of 
this huge area, between Lake Tchad on the west, 
Bahr al-Ghazal on the south and the mountainous 
massiv of the Manga, which separates it from the 
Eguei, on the east. 

The most characteristic topographical feature 
of Kanem is the existence of numerous sand dunes 
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running N. W. by S.,E., separated from one another 
by hollows several hundred yards broad and some- 
times four or five miles long. Dunes and depres- 
sions are specially marked in the northern part. 
The hollows, which are given the name of wSds, are 
dry except during the rainy season, when ponds 
are formed in the deepest parts, their bottoms 
consist of soil impregnated with natron. Below 
this, to a depth of 3 to 30 feet, lies a vast water- 
bearing stratum, wells theiefore are dug into the 
beds of the wads. The existence of this subter- 
lanean water supply has suggested that the present 
Kanem is simply an ancient lagoon formerly fed 
by the waters of the Bahr al-Ghazal and now 
dried up. The wads themselves would be the beds 
of the ancient exits or bahr of the Tchad. The 
shoie itself is m process of tiansfoimation. It is 
boidered by elongated islets lying S. S. E. by N 
N. W. and separated from one another by narrow 
channels, The islets, which number 300, of which 
80 aie inhabited, lie from two to three miles fiom 
the shore. They are divided into two groups, the 
Kuri archipelago in the south and the Budduma 
archipelago in the north. The gradual desiccation 
of the south-east part of Lake Tchad has added 
a certain number of islands to the mainland. 
Peninsulas and bays, which cut into the shore, 
have thus been formed and force sailors to make 
numerous detouis 

The climate of Kanem is that of tiopical regions 
Two seasons are distinguished, the rainy season 
fiom july to September, and the dry season fiom 
February to June. The intermediate peiiod, from 
October to January, coiiesponds to winter and is 
marked by a peiceptible drop in the tempeiature, 
in the bottoms of the wads the thermometer goes 
sometimes down to zero Centigrade (= 32® Fahren- 
heit). The rains themselves aie unequally distri- 
buted and diminish from south to noith The very 
luxuiious vegetation of the southern part becomes 
less and less rich as one ascends northwards. It 
flourishes on the slopes of the wads, the bottoms 
of which remain barren. The date-palm grows 
wild in many of these wads. It even forms a 
regular oasis at Mao, in the centie of Kanem, but 
disappears in the noithern part, which is of prairie 
character. Cultivation is limited to the area around 
the villages, built on the slopes of the dunes close 
to the wooded zone. The commonest ciop is the 
millet, to which may be added beans and cotton 
in the bahr of the Tchad The rearing of horses, 
cattle, sheep and camels is also a very important 
source of income for the inhabitants. Fishing 
around the lake and hunting in the interior also 
contribute to the support of the inhabitants. The 
fauna is very rich and varied. The elephant is 
becoming scarce, but the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, lion, buffalo and panther abound in 
Kanem pioper and the ostrich, antelope, gazelle 
and giraffe on the northern steppes 

The number of inhabitants is difficult to estimate. 
It IS certainly not above 80,000 to 100,000 or 
about two to the squaie mile. The population is 
settled, with a few nomads. The principal settle- 
ments are in the south Ngflri, in the S. E. Mondo, 
in the centre Mao, “a junction of roads, a centre 
of gravity and of confluence of races . . , the first 
oasis in the date country, still rich in millet, 
suited both for the rearing of camels and cattle”. 
(Largeau). 

The population is far from being homogeneous. 


The diverse elements which compose it belong 
some to the negro group and some to the Arab 
group, more or less altered. To the first belong 
the Kanembu, the BuddUma, the KUn; to the 
second the Dlad-Sllman and the Sboa; theTundjur 
and Tubu are classed between the two. 

The Kanembu, descendants of the first settlers 
in Kanem, constitute the basis of the population, 
upon whom they have imposed their language. 
They are dark grey (azrak) in colour and tall 
in stature. Industrious and peace-loving, they are 
settled and devote themselves to agriculture. 
They profess Islam and are fairly strict Muslims. 
In their midst live groups of individuals called 
Haddad (in Kanembu dogod) who, although dif- 
fering from the Kanembu neither in language 
nor in physical type, are considered as belonging 
to an inferior race and are despised. These natives 
are distinguished from the others by their weapons 
and by their mode of life.^They use bows and 
anows, while the Kanembu use spears, and live 
chiefly by hunting. Very warlike in disposition, 
they have played an active part in the civil wars 
which desolated the country in the course of last 
century. 

The Buddnma and the Kuri inhabit the islands 
of Lake Tchad, to which they retired when they 
abandoned the mainland. The Budduma, who 
occupy the northern archipelago, live by fishing, 
cattle-1 aising and the cultivation of millet Before 
the French occupation, they practised piracy to 
the detriment of their neighbours of Kanem and 
even at the expense of the natives of Bornu [q. v,]. 
They have, for the most part, remained fetish- 
worshippers, although they have adopted some 
Muslim customs The Kuri, on the other hand, 
while leading the same soit of life as the Budduma, 
arc completely islamised. 

The Dlad Slfm 5 n and the Shoa represent the 
Arab element in Kanem The first, who came 
from Tiipohtania and Fezzan [q. v ] in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, have preset ved the 
Semitic type quite pure They have light com- 
plexions, speak the Arab dialect of Tnpolitama 
and dress like the Arabs of the north. Nomads 
and robbers, possessing, thanks to their rifles, an 
incontestable superiority o\ei the negro tribes, 
their sole means of existence w^as the slave trade 
and brigandage. Since the French occupation, 
some sections of them have taken service with 
Europeans, while others have left the country 
and entered the service of the SanUsiya. 

Of Arab origin, like the Ul 5 d-Sllman, the Shoa 
have been long established in the Sudan. But if 
they have retained the use of the Arab language, 
which they speak quite purely, then physical 
type has been markedly altered by mixture with 
the black population. The Isl 5 m which they pro- 
fess is fairly strict among the tribes of the north, 
where many of them are affiliated to the TidjSniya 
brotherhood; among the tribes of the south, how- 
ever, then faith has been contaminated by feti- 
shist piactices and the orthodox regard them as 
kirdt^ i e idolaters. Ihe Shoa live almost entirely 
by cattle-rearing, nomads in the dry regions near 
the desert, they become settled in the moister 
southern regions They are represented in Kanem 
by the Dlad Serrar, the BanU Wail and the 
Dagana of the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

The Tubu or Teda, who came originally from 
Tibesti, are fairly numerous in Kanem. But, as 
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a result of contact with negroes, they have lost 
some of their distinctive features, notably the 
slimness of the body and elasticity of gait. They 
are also much less fanatical than their kinsmen 
who have remained among the mountains. Lastly, 
while the Tubu, strictly so-called, are nomads and 
live almost entirely by brigandage, the Tubu of 
Kanem or DazagadS KonumS are for the most 
part settled. They follow agricultural pursuits, for 
which they are not fitted, without great success. 
The principal bodies of them are the Gadoa, the 
Warabba, the Dogorda and the Yorumma, i elated 
to the Kasherda of the Bahr al-Qhazal. Their 
language is connected with the Kanun spoken 
in Bornu. 

The Tundjur are the descendants of Hil2ll Arab 
tribes, who, after sojourning around Tunis, mi- 
grated to D 5 r Fur at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There they passed to W 5 dai and finally 
settled themselves in Kanem towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Much mixed with 
negroes since then, they form a group inter- 
mediary between the Arabs, the Kanembu and 
the Tubu. Arabic is their proper language, but 
they also speak Tubu and KanembQ. They aie 
found especially in the region of Mondo and 
acknowledge the authority of a chief called fugbu. 

History. According to the Arabic sources 
studied by Marquart, who modifies on this point 
the data of Baith (cf. bornU), the kingdom of 
Kanem seems to have been founded by the Zo- 
ghSwa, whose territory extended in the ninth and 
tenth centuries a d. from Dar FQr to Lake Tchad 
and Kawar. Al-BakrI mentions the inhabitants of 
Kanem as idolaters and al-Idrlsl seems also to 
consider them as such Some time after the tenth, 
but not later than the twelfth century, Kanem 
was occupied by the Tubu (Teda) who came 
from Borku and Tibesti, conquered the Zo g hSwa 
and introduced Islam. This occupation seems to 
coincide with the accession to the throne of the 
Yazanis, who claimed to be descendants from 
Saif b. Dhi Yazan [q. v.] and became the dis- 
seminators of Islam, which had been introduced 
by al-Hadi al-^Othmanl, the predecessor of the 
Yazanis. The Kttab aUhttbsdr (ed von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, p. 32, transl. Fagnan, p. 61) places 
the conversion to Islam of Kanem about 500 = 
1106/7. According to a Hausa legend. Aba Zaid 
al-FSza/i (end of the xii‘^ and beginning of the 
xiiith century) preached Islam in Kanem and 
Borku. Another tradition refers the introduction 
of Islam to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
in the reign of King Oume. In any case this 
religion was solidly established in Kanem m the 
thirteenth century. Some Muslims from Kanem 
founded a Malik! school in Cairo between 640 and 
650 (1242 — 1252). The soi-disant descendants of 
Saif remained in power as long as the kingdom 
existed. They preserved their complexion ‘‘fair 
like the Arabs” down to Selma^a, son of Bikoru, 
who was the first negro king of the country. 
This dynasty considerably extended the kingdom 
of Kanem, the boundaries of which were carried 
by Dunama I, Selma^a and Dunama II up to the 
frontiers of Egypt. The SultSns of Kanem main- 
tained friendly relations with the Hafsids. A rapid 
decline followed this period of prosperity. The 
Bulala, a Kanembu tribe which at the beginning 
of the xiv^ century a. D. had withdrawn to the 
S. £. of Lake Tchad, attacked the SultSns of 


Kanem and after a century of incessant fighting 
ended by conquering the country. Ndjimi, capital 
of Kanem, was taken by the invaders. Sul|an 
^Omar b. Idris (796 — 800 = 1394 — 1398) had to 
retire to the country west of Lake Tchad, where 
one of his successors founded the kingdom of 
Bornu [q. v ] In the sixteenth century the sove- 
reigns of the new state in their turn took the 
offensive against the Bulala in order to re-conquer 
Kanem. This end was achieved by Idris Katfi- 
karmabi (1504 — 1506 A. D.). The conquered Bu- 
lala had to pay tribute and Kanem became a 
province of Boinu. The submission of the Bnlala 
remained, however, somewhat precarious. During 
the xvith century the Sultans of Boinu found 
themselves forced to resort to force in order to 
oblige their neighbours to respect the tieaties that 
had been made Thus we find Idris Alaoma(i57i— 
1603) sending five expeditions against the Bulala, 
who were supported by the Tubu. The Sultan ot 
Bornu was victorious over his adversaries but his 
authority and that of his successors were hardly 
recognised except by the people around the shores 
of the Lake; the interior of the country slipped 
from them Very soon the weakening of Bornu 
enabled the Bulala to recover their independence. 
But towards the middle of the xviith century they 
were in their turn conquered by the Tundjur from 
Wadai They then left Kanem and went to settle 
in the west of Bahr al-Ghazal, then in Fitii, where 
their descendants still are to-day. The Tundjur 
imposed their authority on the various peoples of 
Kanem but had to endure the attacks of the Bor- 
nUans who drove them into the region of Mondo 
and reduced them to the state of tributaries The 
Bornuan troops, commanded by a Hausa slave 
named Dalafna, settled permanently in Kanem, 
where their descendants are known as Dalatua. 
Their chief (alt/a) settled at Mao and became the 
representative of the Sultan of Bornu, to whom 
he paid an annual tribute. This restoiation of the 
Bornuan suzerainty was of short duration. From 
the beginning of the xixth century Kanem was 
attacked by new enemies, the WSdaians, who claimed 
the country as a formei possession of the BUlala 
settled in WSdai, The Sultans 'Abd al-Karim Sabun 
(1805 — 1819) and Muhammad Sharif occupied 
parts of the south almost without striking a blow. 
Bornu, invaded by the Fulbe, was unable to inter- 
vene, and Kanem occupied with the feuds of the 
Tundjur and Dalatua was in a state of complete 
anarchy. The Dalatua ended by triumphing over 
their rivals but recognised the suzerainty of WSdai. 
Their chief, the alifa of Mao, received the title 
of agutd al-bahr^ and became the representative 
of the SultSn of Wadai, in the name of whom he 
gave investiture to the Kanembu and Haddad 
chiefs. The natives who would not submit to the 
Wadaians took refuge m the islands of Lake Tchad. 
The arrival of the Ulad Sliman (1846) provoked 
new disorders. Driven out of Fezzan by the Turks 
these nomads reached the country north of Lake 
Tchad and began to plunder it. Severely defeated 
by the Tuaregs in 1850 they moved on to Bornu. 
The Sultan then took into his service the remains 
of the tribe and entrusted the Ulad Sliman with 
the defence of the frontier against the Wadaians. 
The Ulad Sliman took advantage of this to recon- 
stitute themselves and to plunder friends and enemies 
without distinction. 

At the period of NachtigaVs visit to Kanem 
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1871) they were the real masters of the country. 
The Tundjur of Mondo tried to resist them but 
being decisively beaten in 1883, they were reduced 
to slavery. The HaddSd of Ngumo alone succeeded 
in keeping in check these nomads, who dreaded 
their poisoned arrows. 

The situation was none the less much disturbed. 
The Kanembu and the Haddad were fighting be- 
tween themselves while the Wadaian made frequent 
inroads. Finally, after the death of Shaikh ^Abd 
al-jDjalil, the various factions of the Ulad Sllman 
began to fight with one another. 

The French occupation put an end to this 
anarchy. Kanem was included in the zone of 
French influence, as determined by the Anglo- 
French agreement of March 21, 1899. After being 
visited by the Joalland and Foureau-Lamy missi- 
ons (1900) It was effectively occupied between 
1901 and 1905. Accepted without opposition by 
the Kanembu, European domination met with an 
obstacle in the hostility of the Sanuslya, who m 
1900 established a zawiya at Bi^r Alali, in the 
noith of Kanem. Muhammad al-Barrani, the de- 
puty for the grand maslei of the brotheihood, at 
the head of bands of Arabs from Tripolitania, 
Tuaregs and Ulfid SlimSn, endeavoured to arrest 
the advance of the Fiench. The evacuation of the 
zawiya m 1902 determined a number of the Ulad 
Sllman to abandon the struggle The malcontents, 
who had been joined by Tubu brigands, continued 
hostilities down to January 1905, when their chief. 
Shaikh Ahmad, finally made his submission. 

Btbltography\ H. Barth, Travels and Dh- 
cover tes m North and Central Africa^ London 
1857 — 8, vol. V., Index, s. v Kdnem^ Kdnembu\ 
Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan^ Leipzig and Ber- 
lin 1879 — 1889, vol ii , book V., H Carbou, 
La region du Tchad et du Ouadat^ Pans 1912 
(Pubheattons de VEcole des Let tree d"* Alger , 
vols xlvii and xlviii.); Cornet, Au Tchad^ Pans 
1910; G. Destenave, Le lac Tchad^ Tev, Ge- 
net ale des Sciences^ I 903 i Fouques, Le Kanem^ 
Revue des troupes colomales^ 1906, F. Foureau, 
Alger au Congo par le Tchad^ Pans 1902, 
Mission Foureau-Lamy, Documents scientifiques^ 
Pans 1902; A. Foureau, Deux annees dans la 
region du Tchad ^ Bull, du Comite de VAfrtque 
frangaise,^ Renseignements coloniaux,^ 1904; Hart- 
mann^ Schoa und Tundscher {Der tslamische 
Orient,^ 1.), Cl, Huart, Le Tchad et ses habitants,^ 
La Geographte,^ 1904, P. Joalland, De Ztnder 
au Tchad et conquete du Kanetn,^ La Geogra- 
phie^ 1901 ] Labatut, Le temtoire militatre du 
Ichad,^ Bull, de la Soc, de geogr, d' Alger et de 
VAfrtque du Nord,^ I9llj C. Largeau, Situa- 
tion des pays et protectorate du Tchad au point 
de vtte economtque,^ Revue Colontale 190^ — 1904; 
Marquart, Die Benin-Sammlung p. Ixxxi — 
Ixxxviii. ; Becker, Zur Gesch, des ostluhen Sudan 
(Der Islam y 1. 153 sqq')\ S. Passarge, Zur 
Oberjlachengestaltung von Kanem,^ Peter mantis 
Mitteil,,^ *904? kl* A. MacMichael, The Arabs 
in the Sudan,^ Cambridge 1922, G. J Lethem, 
Colloquial Arabic of the Shuwa Dialect^ Lon- 
don 1920^ O. Temple, Notes on the Tttbes etc,,^ 
of Northern Nigeria 2, Lagos 1922, p. 425 sqq. 
See also the Bibliography to the articles 
bornD, WXdai. (G. Yver) 

KiANfiHRl (also written kajjkrI, with the 
subsidiary form CangrI) , capital of the liwa 
(administrative district) of the same name in the 


wilfiyet (province) of KastamUnl, on the Adj? §u, 
a tributary of the Kfzfl Irmak (Halys), the a n c i e n t 
Gangra, famous even m ancient times as a 
stronghold, was sometimes used by the Byzantines 
as a place of banishment and later in the wars 
with the Arabs and the DSnishmand-Oghlu again 
became important on account of its almost impreg- 
nable citadel. On their campaigns against the 
Byzantines the Umaiyads repeatedly penetrated as 
far as Kljandjara (variant Djandjara), e. g. in the 
year 93 = 711/12 (al Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
1236 = Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, in. 457; al- 
Ya%ubl, ii 350, who calls the town Hisn al-Hadid), 
in the yeai 109 = 727/28 (al-Ya^kUbl, ii. 395) 
and in the year 114=731/32 (Bar-Hebraeus, 
d^ Maktebanut Zabni^ ed. Bruns and Kirsch, 
11. 125, cf. al-Tabarl, 11. 1561, and Theophanes 
under the year 6224). When as a result of the 
defeat at Mangikert in 1071 the eastern frontier 
provinces were abandoned bjfc the Byzantines, the 
Saldjuks and the DSnishmand-Oghlu shared the 
spoil, the former established themselves in Konya, 
while the latter spread through the northern half 
of Asia Minor from Amasia to Kastamuni; among 
the conquests of the first Danishmand-Oghlu in 
468 (1075^6) we find K»anghri mentioned; cf, 
Tdrikhi All Danishmend in Amasiall Husain Hu- 
sam al-Din, Amasta Tarikht,^ Stambul 1322, ii. 
286 sqq,\ HezSrfenn, Tankih al-TawarilBi in the 
Z D M G XXX. 470. In the year 1 101 an army 
of Crusaders left Constantinople for the land of 
the DSnishmand-Oghlu, in order to liberate Boe- 
mund of Antioch, who had been captured by 
them at Malatya and imprisoned in NlksSr, con- 
quered Angora and reached K»anghi^I (= praesi- 
dium Gangara), but the attack on the fortress 
failed and soon afterwards the army was completely 
wiped out by the allied Saldjuks and Danighmand- 
Oghlu at AmSsia (Albertus Aquensis, liber viii. 
caput 8, Ibn al-AthIr, ed Tornberg, x. 203; cf. 
Z. D M G,,^ XXX. 476; Chalandon, Les Com- 
nine^ 1. 224 sqq ) The emperor John Comnenus 
captured K^anghil iii 1134 with the help of his 
heavy siege artillery, after having stormed it in 
vain a year before {Chronicle of Niketas, i ch. 6 
and especially also Joannes Prodromos; see Chalandon, 
op cit,,^ 11. 84 sqql),^ but very soon after the 
depaiture of the emperor the fortress was retaken 
by the Dinishmand-Oghlu and never again passed 
into the hands of the Byzantines. In the period 
following we find K>anglirl in possession of the 
Saldjuks of Konya (see Chalandon, op, cit , passim). 
After the decline of the Saldjuk empire K>anghrl 
belonged to the terntoiy of the IsfandiySr-Oghlu 
of Kastamuni, w'as taken from them m 795 = 
1392/3 (so Neshri) or 797 = 1394/5 (so 'Aghik* 
pashazSde and the anonymous Ottoman chronicles) 
by Bayazid I with the greater part of their lands, 
but restored to them by Timur in 804 (1401) and 
finally m 822 (1419) definitely annexed by 

Mehemmed I ('^Aghikpashazade, idrlkh^ p* 88 sq,\ 
Leunclavius, Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum^ 
Frankfurt 1591, col. 475; the statements of von 
Hammer, Gesch des Osman, Reiches,^ i. 70,248 and 
li. 176 are due to a misunderstanding). In the 
period of peace that now followed under Ottoman 
rule, K^anghrl falls completely into the background: 
it IS scarcely mentioned by the historians; we 
have, however, full desenptions of the town from 
Ewliya, StyahetnUme^ 111. 250 sq,^ and Hfidjdjl 
Khalifa, Tilihctnnumll,^ p. 645. Among European 
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travellers we find it first mentioned in 1553 — 5$ 
by Dernschwam m his Tagebuch einer Retse nach 
Konstantinopel und K/emasten^ ed. Babinger, 
Munich 1923, p 196; nearly 300 years later 
Ainsworth was the first European to describe it 
from his own observations and in our own time 
it has been occasionally visited and described by 
German explorers in Asia Minor. The castle, m 
its day stormed by Arabs, D5nishmand-0 ghlu, 
Byzantines and Ciusaders, lies in luins; the tomb 
still survives of KarategTn, who captured the town 
for the first Danishmand prince and is now revered 
as a saint. The system of cisterns, which dates 
from pre-histonc times, on the castle lull, which 
Ewliya and HSdjdji Khalifa fully described, has not 
yet been closely examined, nor has the “Medjid 
Tash” (Tash Masdjid), 1 e the monastery of the 
Mewlewi dervishes, with its inscriptions, which, 
as Ainswoith was told, are said to date fiom the 
Arab Caliphs. Of the 27 large and small mosques 
some are said to date from the Byzantine period 
(see Cuinet), the principal mosque was built by 
SulaimSn I m 966 (1558/9) 

The extensive deposits of rock-salt at Maghara, 
two hours south-east of K>anghri (Cuinet, iv. 427 
and Marcher) are famous, their product was known 
even to the Byzantines under the name Toeyyp\j\ov 
ifAafc (Nikolaos Myrepsos, end of the xiii^^ cen- 
tury, m Du Cange, Glossar, ad scrtpiores med et 
tnf. Graec,^ s. v.) The severe earthquakes, which 
have repeatedly shaken the town m modern times, 
are mentioned in the mediaeval ages also , al- 
Kazwini, Aihar al-Btlad^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 368, 
gives a full account of one of these catastrophes, 
which destroyed the town m Aug , 1050. 

^ The number of inhabitants may be approxi- 
mately estimated at 30,000 in 5,000 houses, 
among them were about 150 Greek and 50 Ar- 
menian families, who may now have left it as a 
result of the Great War. 

B lb hograp hy (so far as not already given) 
Ritter, Erdkunde^ xviii 353 sqq , G Le Strange, 
The LotuIs of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 158, 
the Gazetteers {Salname) of the Wilayet Kasta- 
muni, Year 1286 A. n. etc ; Cuinet, La Ttirqme 
d'Asie^ IV. 551 W. F. Ainsworth, Travels 

and Researches tn Asia Alinor etc , I^ondon 
1842, I. 109 sqq,\ V. Flottwell in Fetermann's 
Mttteilungen^ suppl. part 114 (1895), p. 38 
and 50 (with plan of the rums on the hill), 
G. Marcker in the Zeitschrift der Ges. f Erd~ 
1899, xxxiv. 368 and 373, R. Leon- 
hard, Paphlagonia^ Berlin 1915, p. 66 and 120 
(with view) (J H. Mordtmann) 

KANI, AbU Bakr, a notable Ottoman poet 
and prose stylist of the old school Boin in 
1124 (1712) in Tokad in Asia Minor, while still 
a young man he attained a great reputation in 
his native towm as a stylist and poet. He belonged 
to the Mewlewi order and was allotted to the 
Shaikh of the Mewlewi monastery in Tokad to 
serve him. An important landmark in his career 
was the passing of Hakim Oghlu ^Ali Pasha 
through Tokad in 1168 (1754/5), he had been 
summoned from Trebizond to Constantinople to 
fill the office of Grand Vizier for the third time. 
KanI presented him with a kasida of welcome and 
a chronogram which made such an impression on 
the aged statesman that with the permission of 
the Shaikh of his order he at once took him to 
Constantinople and procured him a position in 


the imperial DlwSn. The way to the highest 
offices of state w'as thus opened to KSni ; but 
ambition was foreign to his nature. The careless 
and somewhat unrestrained life that he had been 
leading in his native town — he was only a 
lukewarm Muslim and only at the end of his long 
life returned again to the devout life of the order — 
seemed to him more desirable, so he took ad- 
vantage of the fall of his patron, which took 
place after only two months of office, to give up 
his position in Constantinople. Henceforth his ac- 
tivities lay mainly in the provinces . — in Silistria, 
in Wallachia and in Bucharest. He acted for a 
considerable time as Dlwan secretary to the 
voivod Alexander; there is a picture of them 
together in the Museum of Sinaya. Finally Yegen 
Mehmed Pasha, who had previously been a close 
friend of his, summoned him to Constantinople, 
when he became Grand Vizier (1196 = 1782). But 
this brought nothing but misfortune to KSni. 
KanI showed himself indifferent to all ceremony 
and conducted himself towards the Grand Vizier 
^\lth as little politeness as in the old days when 
theie was no difference of rank between them. 
He also chattered about matters that should have 
been kept secret Yegen Pasha enraged at this 
had him condemned to death and it was only 
with difficulty that the punishment was reduced 
to banishment to Lemnos. All his property was 
confiscated, so that he had to struggle with po- 
verty He died in Rabi^ II, 1206 (Jan -Feb, 1792) 
and was buried m Aiyiib Suiuii and Sumbiil- 
Zade Wehbi composed chronograms on his death. 

Kani is one of the most remarkable fi- 
gures in Ottoman literature of the post- 
classical romantic peiiod during which 
Persian influence died down and was replaced by 
a more national spirit. As a poet Kani was not 
specially distinguished, he even lacks one of the 
principal features of most Ottoman poets smooth- 
ness and polish of language In his poems there 
are many inequalities and harsh passages ; this is 
closely connected with his manner of working 
and his habit of extemporising verses on any 
stimulus or on any occasion Kani himself, it 
should be added, never collected and arranged his 
poems nor put the finishing touch to his Dlwan* 
Only at the instigation of the Re^isil ’1-Kuttab 
Mehmed Rashid Efendi were the poems which 
could still be found in existence collected by Niiil 
and the Dlwan published A portion of the poems 
have been lost. He wrote poems in Arabic and 
Persian in addition to Turkish. 

Ills poetical works consist of numerous hymns, 
naztra\ and tahhmis,^ kastda's^ chronograms and 
some hundreds of ghazcls. What distinguishes his 
poems from those of other poets is his fondness 
for wit and humour, his humorous phraseology, 
while otherwise humour is entirely lacking m the 
old Ottoman poets. 

A much higher estimate must be placed on 
Kani as a prose-writer in his Munshdat and 
we have the very high opinion expressed by 
Abu ’1-Ziya Tawfik that, as regards his style, a 
nation produces not more than five or six of his 
rank. In his letters Kani gives rem to his hu- 
morous mood and produces the most peculiar and 
unexpected flowers of speech He might be com- 
pared with Rabelais. Many witty sayings and 
anecdotes of him are recorded. His happy dis- 
position and his humour made him thoroughly 
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popular and gave his heareis and readers that 
attiaction to him, his letters (of which about 120 
exist) and his poems, which is only partly intel- 
ligible to our taste and ideas. His works are 
especially important for the phiaseology, as he 
often uses popular expressions not found m the 
literary language and says most unusual and un- 
expected things 

Bibliography*. Ahmed Rif'at, Lughat-i 
iarikhiye we-^ogpraflye.^ Constantinople 1 300, 
VI. 70; Nuri, Mun^a^at-i ^aztziye.^ Constan- 
tinople 1303, p. 62 — 64, Abu ’1-Ziya Tawfik, 
Numune~t edeblyai-t ^o(hman2ye^ Constantinople 

1308, p. 43—61; Mu^allim NadjI, Asami^ Con- 
stantinople 1308, p. 261 — 63, Djawdat, TariMk.^ 
Constantinople 1309, v p. 234 — 235, Sami, 
Kamus al~A"lam.^ Constantinople 1306 — 14, 
V. 2819, Thuraiya, Si^tll^t ^othmanl.^ Con- 
stantinople 1315, IV. 74; Shihab al-Din Sulai- 
man, Ta^rtkll-t edeblyUt-i-othmanlye.^ Constanti- 
nople 1328, p. 231 — 39, V. Hammer, Gtsch d 
Osman Dichtkunst.^ iv, 366 — 67 , Gibb, A His- 
tory of Ottoman Poetry.^ iv. 159 — 174. 

(Th. Menzfl) 

KANiS A (plural kana^is\ synagogue, church, 
the arabicised form of the Aramaic k^nlshta 
“meeting (place), school, synagogue” (cf J. Levy, 
Neuhebr, und Chald. Woiterbnch.^ 11. 359 Jy.). The 
Syriac form k^nuskta m the Peshitla on the New 
Testament is a rendeiing of a-vvotytay^ and some- 
times also of iKuMaioL (cf Payne bmith, Thesaurus 
Syr ^ 1. col 1773), whereas the form k^nislkta m 
Christian Western Aramaic represents amotyiay^ 
as well as 6KKX)i<rlx (cf Schulthess, Lex. Sy- 
ropal ^ Berlin 1903, p. 95) The latter term is 
neatly always rendered by Hdid in the Peshitta 
The Ltsdn al-'^Arab., viii 83, 3 s^ is nearly right 
in so far as it derives kanisa from kvnidit.^ al- 
KhafadjI {Shifd^ al-Ghalil.^ Cairo 1282, p 195), 
however, rejects this view and expresses the opi- 
nion that the word denote? an especially Christian 
institution and goes back to kallsa.^ an abbreviated 
foim of kallsiya (IxxAifT/a). Al-Bustani also con- 
siders the word as being the aiabicised 
{Muhlt al-Jlduhity Beyrouth 1286, p. 1847a). 

In Aiabic kantsa denotes the Jewish as well 
as the Chiistian place of worship; this appears 
also from the various statements of the lexica, 
some refer to churches, others to synagogues 
exclusively (cf. al-Djawhail, ^ahdh.^ Bulak 1282, 
1, 473 ult.^ al-Zamakhsharf, Asds al-Batd ^ha.^ Cairo 
1299, 11 212, 20 ; Lisdn al-^Arab^ loc. cit.. Yakut, 
ed Wilstenfeld, iv 314, 7). According 
to al-FlrUzfibadi, al-ICdmus.^ Bulak 1272, 1 549 i, 
kanisa denotes the place of worship (muta^abbad) 
of the Jews, the Christians or the Kafir’s, cf. also 
Tad; al-^Arus^ iv. 235 infra. 

In early liteiature kanisa is often found in the 
meaning of “church” Two documents on papyrus 
of the year 88 (707) mention the church of a 
monastery called {Munyat) Kanisat Mdrya in 
Egypt (^Papyri Schott-Reinhardt^ i., ed. C. H. 
Becker, Heidelberg 1906, p ill, g, line 4, p. 112, 
1, line 4). In a satyncal verse ijjarlr speaks of 
the churches of Taghlib (al-Mubarrad, al-Kamtl.^ 
ed. Wright, p. 485, 5) The treaties which 'Umar 
or his generals are said to have concluded with 
the inhabitants of several towns usually contain 
stipulations concerning the katm^is (al-Baladhurl, 
FutUh al-Buldan.^ ed. de Goeje, p. 173; al-Ya‘- 
^lUbl, Tc^rlhh^ ed. Houtsma, ii. 167, xs; al-Xabarl, 


i. 2405, 8 sq..^ 2588, 7; Eutychius, ed. Chcikho, 
11. 17, 7, Ibn ^AsUkii, al-Tc^rlkJt al-kabir^ Damas- 
cus 1329 sqq..^ i 178; cf. also AbS Yusuf, Kit. 
al-KharUdj.^ BUlSl^ 1 302, p. 80). In the Hadith it 
IS related how Umm Habiba and Umm Salama 
told the Prophet of a church in Abyssinia adorned 
with images (al-Buldi5rI, bab 48, 54, Hxa- 

nd^tz^ bab 70; Mandktb al- Ansar bab 37). 

Kanisa fuither occurs with a following noun 
in the genitive, e g. Kanisat Hanas (in Alexandria, 
Yakut, op. cit..^ 1. 257, 32), K. al-GhurUb (on Cape 
St. Vincent m South Portugal, Ya^Ut, op. cit..^ 1. 
377, 19, al-IdrlsT, Nuzhat al~Muih.tdk.^ partly ed. 
by Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 180, transl., p. 218), 
K. al-Kafif (in Egypt, with an impression of Jesus’ 
hand, Yal^Ut, 11 22, 2 sq ), K. YuhannU and K. 
Maryam (in Damascus, Yakut, 11. 591,10, 596, 23); 
K. al-Kumama (Chuich of the dust heap, an in- 
tentional corruption of K. al-Kiyama, Church of 
the Resurrection, in Jeruifelem, al-Mas^udl, Mu- 
ru^ al-Dhahab.^ Pans 1861 — 77, 1 ill, 111. 405; 
cf also G. Le Strange , Palestine under the 
Moslems.^ London 1890, p. 141 sq 202 sqql).^ 
K al-Baghuta (al-Ba‘^utha ^ ; in al-Hlra, al-Ham- 
danl, Sifat L);azirat al-^Arab.^ ed. D H. Muller, 
p. 127, 2), etc 

Al-MakrIzI denotes synagogues as well as 
churches by the word kantsa {al-Khitat^ BUla^ 
1270, 11. 464 SIO sqq) 

In Spam and in the Ma gh rib the P'orm Kanl- 
siya (perhaps influenced by tglesii) was m use; 
It IS still cunent in Morocco and Tunisia (vgl. 
Dozy, Supplement.^ 11. 493. 

In the modern language kanisa denotes a church, 
kants a synagogue (al- Bust Uni, loc. ett ). For the 
Egyptian dialect cf S Spiro Bey, Arabic- English 
Dictionary.^ 2^^ ed., Cairo 1923, s. v ) 

Al-Kanlsa or al-Kanisa al-Sawda^ was a town 
with a stronghold in the frontier province of 
Northern Syiia, which Harun al-Raghid restored 
from Its rums (Yakut, iv. 314; cf. 1 927, 20; 
al-Istakhii, B G A.^ 1. 63, 7, 68, 3), vgl, Le 
Strange, op. cit..^ p. 477 sq ). — Al-MuJcaddasI, 
BGA.^ 111.2, 453, 9) mentions a place K. al-MadjUs 
at a day’s journey fiom Arradjan. — A harbour 
in Yemen on the Red Sea in the neigbourhood 
of Zabid also bore the name of al-Kanisa (al- 
PlrUzabadl, loc cit..^ Tddj> al-^Arus^ loc. cit \ — 
According to T^dj al-Arus.^ loc. cit..^ Kunaisiya 
occurs in several names of places in Egypt. 

On the rules for chuiches laid down by the 
Muslims cf. the art. nasXra. 

Bibliography In addition to the litera- 
ture mentioned in the art. cf S. FrUnkel, Du 
aramUtschen Fremdworter tm Arahischen.^ Leiden 
1886, p. 275. (C. VAN Arendonk) 

KANO (in Hausa kanu), a town in the 
Central Sudan 300 miles west of KUka and 
290 E S E. of Sokoto, 1200 feet above sea-level, 
situated in 12*27' N Lat and 8° 20' E Long. 
(Greenw ). Kano lies m the middle of a marshy 
plain dominated by the isolated rocky hills of 
Goron Duchi and Dala. The town is surrounded 
by a fortified wall {bii^ni) 20 to 25 feet high and 
measuring, according to Barth, nearly 20 miles in 
circumference. A portion of the area thus mapped 
out IS occupied by tilled fields especially in the 
West and North-west The houses are grouped 
in the South between Dala and the wall. The 
town divided into two by a marshy pond called 
Djakara (Robinson: Jakhara) is formed of mud 
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houses. Only the houses of great personages or of 
Arab traders or rich Hausa merchants are provided 
with an upper story. The number of inhabitants, 
estimated by Barth at 30,000, would, according 
to Monteil, amount to 50,000 or 60,000, according 
to Robinson, to 100,000, according to the reports 
of the English officials in Nigeria, to 200,000. 
This population comprises very diverse elements, 
Hausa, Fulah, KanQri and Arab, of whom 2/3 
(Robinson) or 4/5 (Monteil) are slaves. In addition 
to the fixed population there is a very large floating 
one, reaching, according to Monteil, the figure of 
two million individuals a year. 

This accession is explained by the economic 
role of Kano, the commercial metiopolis of the 
whole of the Sudan and at the same time a much 
frequented stage on the pilgrim route to Mekka. 
Representatives of all the negio races from the 
mouth of the Niger and Senegambia to Bornu and 
Wadat meet there with Tuaregs and Arabs fiom 
Qbadames and Tripolitania. Every day a market 
IS held there attended by over 30,000 people. 
Business is done through the intermediary of brokeis, 
and owing to the scarcity of currency settlements 
are made most often with cowries; some transactions 
are carried through by simple barter. The principal 
articles of commerce are clothes and garments of 
local manufacture, leatlier, salt brought from Bilma, 
natron and above all the kola nut from the Western 
Sudan, which is perhaps the most important 
element in the commerce of Kano To these we 
must add sugar from Egypt, gunpowder, paper, 
iron-mongery, cotton goods of European origin, 
ostrich feathers and ivory to a small extent and 
finally slaves. The ai tides sent to or brought fiom 
Ghadames or Tripolitania are earned by Arabs 
settled in Kano to the number of 400 or 500 But 
the Sudanese trade, which makes up 4/5 of the 
total transactions, is entirely in the hands of 
Hausa merchants 

Kano IS not only a great centre of commerce, 
It is also a centre of native industries Weaving 
and dyeing flourish there. The manufacture of 
cotton goods is so active that the town has been 
given the name of the “Manchester of the Sudan ’ 
Robes (Jobe) dyed black are much exsteemed and 
exported to all the neighbouring lands. Metal 
work occupies numerous smiths, who make hunting 
spears and stirrups as well as ornaments in copper 
and silver. The leather dyed yellow and red called 
morocco is very much esteemed and exported as 
far as Morocco and the markets of Tunisia and 
Tripolitania. The same is the case with the leather 
sacks indispensable for caravans 

The province of Kano is very fertile. As early 
as the xvith century we find Leo Africanus remarking 
the abundance of cattle, the richness of the soil, 
the extent of thq fields of rice, cereals and cotton. 
The observations of modern travellers coincide with 
those of this early writer. The province of Kano, 
says Barth, includes 27 walled towns with 300,000 
inhabitants and an equal number of slaves. “All 
the ground”, says Monteil, “is cultivated for a 
distance of 60 miles round the town.” Robinson 
notes the large number of separate farm places 
surrounded by plantations of tobacco, indigo, cotton 
and dura {sorghum vulgare). 

A tradition noted by Robinson attributes the 
foundation of Kano to a group of refugees from 
Daura, a place three days* journey to the North, 
led by a certain Kano, son of Bawo. The latter, it 


is said, built a new town at the foot of the rocks 
of Goron Duchi and Dala, on the top of which 
two villages had long been planted. According 
to Barth, Kano was the son of Biran and brother 
of Daura. He would thus be one of the seven 
“legitimate Hausas” (see hausa, 11. 291b). Another 
tradition to the effect that Kano had been appointed 
by his father Sariktn baba^ i e. chief of the dyers, 
attests the antiquity of this industry in the town. 
The date of the foundation is unceitain but it 
seems that by then Kano was already of some 
importance. In the second half of the xv^hcentuiy 
A. D. education was held in honour in the town. 
Scholars had settled there on returning from the 
pilgrimage and were teaching theology and Malikl 
law The celebrated 'Abd al-K 5 dir al-Marhili 
taught there. At the beginning of the following 
centuiy, Leo mentions Kano as a town filled with 
rich merchants and artisans. These facts seem to 
invalidate Barth’s statement that at this date Kano 
could only have been a citadel built on the rock 
of Dala. The king of Kano had subjected to his 
authority the kings of Zegzeg and Katsena, but 
he was in his turn conquered by the Sultan of 
'I imbuktu, Muhammad Askia, and was reduced to 
the state of a tributary Later the kings of Kano 
had to endure incessant fighting against the Sultans 
of Bornu, who even annexed Kano to their empire. 
The Bornuan governor, however, was driven out 
by king Korafa and Kano regained its independence. 
The invasion of the Fulah at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century incieased the commercial 
importance of Kano, as the merchants of Katsena 
sought refuge there after the capture of the latter 
town by ^Othman Dan P'odio in 1814 Kano was, 
however, not long in falling in its turn. On the 
dismemberment of the Fulah empire, the town 
was included in the kingdom of Sokoto. The 
country was administered by a governor {serkt)^ 
who paid the Sultan of Sokoto an annual tribute 
(100 horses, 15,000 robes and other garments, 
10,000 turbans etc. in the time of Barth). The 
Anglo-French agreements of Aug 5, 1890 and 
June 14, 1898 having placed Sokoto within the 
zone of British influence, British representatives 
attempted to settle m Kano These first attempts 
were unfortunate. Rev. C. H. Robinson (1893) 
and Wallis, a British official of Nigeria, were able 
to visit the town where the French traveller 
Monteil had already spent three months (1891 — 
1892) in his journey from St. Louis to Lake Tchad, 
but Bishop TugwelTs mission was badly received 
and he had to withdraw. The effective occupation 
of Kano only took place in 1908 after a military 
expedition led by Sir Frederick Lugard. 
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R. Brown, London (Hakluyt Society 1896 iii. 
829 — 830, 848 — 849; Description de VAfrique.^ 
vii., book ed by Schefer 111. 305 ; O. Temple, Notes 
on the Tribes etc. of Northern Nigeria^., 1922, 
pp. 463 — 486; Sir F. D. Lugard, The Dual 
Mandate in Nigeria^.^ 1923; H. Barth, Travels 
and Discoveries in North and Central Africa.^ 
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Schon, Dictionary of the Hausa Language.^ 
London 1876, s.v. Kanu.^ p. 103 — 104; Nigerian 
District Gazetteers'.^ Schon, Magana Hausa^ 
London 1885, pp. 263— 265; Harris, Hausa Stones 
Weston super Mare, not dated, pp. 82 — 89; 
P. L. Monteil, De Saint Louis h Tripoli par le 
Tchad.^ Paris 1894, Chap, x; C. H. Robinson, 
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Hausaland^ London 1896, Chap, viii; C. P. Lucas, 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies 
vol. iii. 1913; Le commerce des caravanes tripo- 
litaines dans la region du lac Tchad et le 
Sokoto, — Bulletin du Comite de rAfrique 
frangaise^ 1898, Rens eigne me nts coloniaux\ 
Marquart, Die Bemn-Sammlung^ p. xcx — xcxii; 
Mischhch and Lip pert, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Haussastaaten^ Mitth, d,Sem.f Or,Sprachen^ 
sixth series, in 5 — 7 ; Paul Staudinger, Im Herzen 
der Haussalander Leipzig 1891. See also the 
bibliography to the article HAUSA. 

(G Yver) 

KANSU, a frontier province in the north- 
west of China proper; it is bounded on the 
south and east by the provinces of Sze-Cuan, 
Shensi and Shansi, in the west and north by the 
territory of Kukunor, Chinese Turkestan (formerly 

included in Kansu, but since 1884 the separate 
province of Sin-Kiang) and Mongolia. With its pre- 
sent area of 5910 geogr. sq. m.= 125,483 sq miles, 
Kansu is the third largest province of China but 
as regards density of population it is lower than 
all the other provinces of China with the exception 
of Kuangsi. The province first foimed under the 
Emperor Kubilai in 1282 a d. is said to have 
received its name from two towns in the extreme 
north-west, Kan£ou-fu and SuCou; both towns are 
already mentioned in the Khudud al-^Alam and in 
Gardizi (cf. W. Baithold, Otcet 0 po^ezdke v Ired^ 
nyuyu Aziyu , p. 92), the former in the form 
Khamcu (in the Mongol period KamSu or KamSi), 
the second as SakhCU (later ShukCu or bukG). 

Down till the xiii^h century a d. this territory 
was for the most part under the rule of foreign 
peoples of Tuikish (Uigur) or Tibetan (Tangut) 
origin , immediately before the Mongol conquest 
there was a Tangut kingdom here under the rule 
of the Hia (or Si-hia) dynasty (1032 — 1227) with 
its capital m Ning-hia Rashid al-Din (ed Blochet, 
p. 484 in giving a list of the twelve pro- 
vinces {jjglnk^ chin. reckons two with capitals 

KinSanfu (now Sian-fu, capital of Shensi) and 
KamCii (KanCou) respectively to Tangut (Tangkut). 
In reality KanCou was at this time the capital of 
Kansu* Kansu and Shensi then as now combined 
in one governoiship, the only difference being 
that the lesidence of the governor was in the 
capital of Shensi and not, as now, in the capital 
of Kansu, The boundary between Kansu and Shensi 
was foimcd by the Hoang-ho, so that the present 
capital of Kansu, Lan6ou-fu, then belonged to 
Shensi. In connection with KlniSnfu Marco-Folo 
(ed. Yule and Cordier, ii. 24) mentions prince 
Mangalai (d. 1280; called Ming^ala by Rashid 
al-Din), KUbllai’s thud son, as ruler of Tangut, 
while Rashid al-Din (p. 495 sq^ gives his son 
Ananda, Rashid al-Din says that Ananda was the 
founder of the dominance of IslSm in this region. 
He was born about 1270 (in the eaily years of 
the viiBh [xivth] century, he was 30 years of age, 
ibid , p. 603, 6) and was brought up by Muham- 
madan foster-parents (ibid., p 599 j^.); but it was 
only after the conversion of SultSn GhazSn in 
Persia (i. e. about 1295; cf. SHAZXn, 11. 1149 .r^.) 
that he openly professed Islam (Rashid al-Dln, 
p. 602). The greater part of his army, said to 
have numbered 150,000 men, was converted to 
Islam (ibid,, p. 600); the peosple of Tangut, 

except the peasants, likewise adopted Islfim (ibid., 

p. 599). Taken to task by his cousin, Ktlbllfii’s 


successor TlrnOr (1294 — 1307), for his conversion, 
Ananda remained faithful to IslSm and after a 
period of interruption was restored to his dominion. 
In 1307 a party wished to raise him to the 
throne; he was therefore killed after the success 
of another claimant , TimUr’s nephew KhaishSn 
(1307 — 1311) (d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols^ 
ii. 525 sqq^. Not till 1323 was Ananda’s son 
Uruktimur again appointed prince of Tangut 
(Blochet, m Rashid al-Din, p. 362, note c). 

As Marco Polo (ed. Yule and Cordier 1., 203 
and 219) shows, there were already Muslims m 
Kansu before Ananda’s day, on the other hand he 
says nothing about the dissemination of Islam 
south of the Hoang-ho (cf. the erroneous statement 
in the article china, 1. 851, following Mission 
d'Ollone^ p. 435, that Marco Polo mentions “the 
presence of Muslims in the province of Yun- 
nan only”). The Turk! speaking Salar (cf. china, 
1 850), who live at the^ present day on the 

south bank of the Hoang-ho, are mentioned as 
living there as early as the Ming dynasty (1368 — 
1644) and described as uniuly subjects (W, W. 
Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas ^ London 1891, 
p. 40), although no Muhammadan risings are 
mentioned for this period. The story which rea- 
ched Timur’s lands about 1398 to the effect that 
the founder of the Ming dynasty had had about 
100,000 Muslims slaughtered and had completely 
rooted Islam out of his kingdom (Nizam al-Din 
Sha^ml and ^Abd al-Razzalc al-Samaikandl in 
Barthold, Ultiglek^ Petrograd 1918, p. 42 sq^^ 
note 6) finds no confirmation in any Chinese 
source. Under Manchu rule (from 1644) risings 
of the Muslims of Kansu are mentioned by 1646 
and 1648 and have been several times repeated 
in the xvii\tk and xixth centuries 

In Kansu those who profess IslSm are at the 
present day certainly more numerous than in the 
other provinces (the figuies are very variously 
estimated , cf. the article china , 1. 847). The 
most important centre of Muslim life and culture 
was until quite recently IloCou (south-west of the 
capital LanCou-fu), “the Chinese Mekka”. II060U 
was at an earlier date considered a purely Muslim 
city (about 30,000 inhabitants); in the year 1884 
the traveller G. Potanin (Tangutsko-Tibetskaya 
Okraine Kitaya^ St Petersburg 1893, i. 169) was 
told that there were no longer any Muslims at all 
theie, later the Muslims were only allowed to 
live in a separate suburb there (Mission d^Ollone^ 
p. 235) The Muhammadan area in Kansu is 
divided into two separate tracts, IloCou-Sining in 
the south-west and Ninghia-Kintsip’u in the 
north-east ; in the intervening area the Chinese 
have built hill-forts (ibid., p. 253). Kintsip’u, 
sometimes called “the Chinese Medina”, was first 
founded by the leligious reformer and leader of 
a rebellion, Ma Hua-lung (cf. CHINA, i. 849). 

In the xviiith century there still seem to have 
been more Muslims in ghcnsi than in Kansu 
(Dabry de Thiersant, Le Mahometisme en Chine^ 
i. 41 and 156), their language and dress were 
also different from those of the Chinese (ibid., 
p. 155). This suggests that the modern Dungans 
or Tungans (cf. china, i. 850) did not adopt 
the Chinese language until a later date. 

The rebellions were usually local movements, 
not general risings under the banner of IslSm. 
During the great rebellion in Kansu, which began 

in 1871, there was perfect quiet in ^ensi (Dabry, 
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op, cit,,^ i. 159). The rebellion which had begun 
in 1861 or 1862 in Shensi was only spread to 
Kansu by the expulsion of the rebels from Shensi. 
The fighting was carried on with even greater 
bitterness in Kansu than in Shensi and had the 
most disastrous effects on the Muslim population 
as well as on the economic prosperity of the 
province generally Just as at an earlier period 
the number of Muslims in Shensi had been 
considerably reduced by the expulsion of the rebels 
into Kansu, so now (since 1872) a consideiable 
part of the Muslim population of Kansu has 
migrated westwards under the leadership of the 
valiant Boyan-akhgn. The birthplace of Boyan- 
akhun (also written in Chinese Bo-yan-hu or 
Pai Yen-hu; his Muslim name was Muhammad 
AyyQb) is variously given, he had lived for a long 
time in Pekin and only moved to Kansu shoitly 
before the rising. In December, 1877, Boyan-akhun 
with the remainder of his army crossed the Russian 
frontier into SemireCye^ the Chinese authorities 
demanded (of course without success) that he should 
be handed over to them. After his death m 1883, 
he was celebrated in songs as a national hero by 
the Dungans settled in Semirecye; w’hether his 
memory is still revered in Kansu also, does not 
seem to have been ascertained The last rising 
(1895/1896) was started by the Salar and is said 
to have been provoked by the proclamation of 
their Chinese governor ordering that in future 
one Chinese should be regarded as equal in value 
to ten Muslims. There seems to have been no 
activity in Kansu against the present Republican 
government. 

Bibliography P. Dabry de Thiersant, 
Le Mahometisme en Chtne^ 2 vols , Pans 1878, 
do., De r insurrection mahometane dans la Chine 
oceidentale {Journ, As ^ 1874, series 7, 111. 17 — 
45). The narrative of a contemporary regarding 
the rising of 1871 in the Memones concernants 
les Cktnots^ ix. 422 ; W Wassiljew, Der 
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contributions by Prof. Dr. A. Conrady, Leip- 
zig 1909, p 80—110, 220 — 236). — Mission 
d'^Ollone igo6 — igog^ Pans 1911, and the liter- 
ature there given, and special articles on this work 
in Russian periodicals, notably F Poyarkow, 
Posl^ednty epizod dunganskago vozstantya (Pam- 
yatnaya Knizku Setntr» OblasH na igoi god,^ 
also separately, 76 pp ), mainly from Dungan 
sources, including a document (a short report 
written at the author’s request by the Dungan 
physician Likokni, and translated by M Stash- 
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language (lists of words) G. Potanin, Tangutsko- 
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Ladlgin, Salarl (Etnograf, Obozriemye 1893, 
N®. 1, p. 1—43). (W. Barthold) 

al-Malik al-Ashrai- Saif al-DIn 
min Baiberdl (i. e Baiberdl’s Mamluk) al-GhUrI 
(onginally pronounced in Eastern Persian with o 
and later there and in Egypt with U), of the 
“al-GhQr” division of MamlQks from Afghanistan, 
which was specially instructed in the Kor^fin and 
theological subjects. He served for a long time 
as; a ki^sH (lifeguard) and ^amaar and only 
when he was about 40, he became governor of 
the province of al-Bahrlya [see BAiAIya], and in 
893 (1490) pj[d 4 iib [q. V.] al-Hu(fjii(jidb (president 


of the military court) in Aleppo, where he gave 
proof of his great energy in the suppression of a 
rising. In 903 (1497) he became 
(commander of a thousand MamlUks) and two 
years later Pa^s nawbat al-NuwwUb (commander 
of the Mamluk officers) under SultSn Ci^nbalSt 
[q.v] The latter’s rival and sucessor Jlimanbai i 
during his brief reign in 906 (1500) appointed 
him Grand Daw 5 dar [sec dawAtdar] and, as 
often happened in the last peiiod of the MamlOk 
dynasty, at the same time Grand UstadSr (Grand 
Chamberlain), vizier and Kashtf al-KusESf (chief 
inspectoi of domains). The choice of the Mamlttks 
therefoie, as a result of his high position, naturally 
fell upon him, when after a few months they were 
discontented with TQmanbai ; after considerable 
hesitation he accepted, as he was now over sixty. 
By inflicting heavy taxes and levies and issuing a 
depreciated currency he ruthlessly raised the money 
to pay the old Mamluks and to buy new ones in 
order to create a following In his financial measures 
he did not even respect the privileges of the pious 
foundations and by depreciating the cuirency injured 
! commerce and tiade, and extorted money from 
merchants, women, eunuchs and from his own 
court-officials down to the very door-keeper. All 
this IS made a very grave reproach against him 
by his contemporaries, it was even cast up against 
him in the Friday sermon The chroniclers number 
him among the “bad Sultans”. He hurried on the 
financial ruin of his countiy by over-heavy taxes 
on the sales of goods and by oppressive customs 
duties, even although he made good use of a great 
part of the money by strengthening fortresses 
(notably Aleppo), making roads and wells in the 
Hidjaz and in providing water by good aqueducts 
(e g the aqueduct m Cairo) One great source ot 
revenue in these days w^as the harbour and customs 
dues on Indian goods, which then had to be 
brought to Europe via Egypt (^Aden, Djidda, 
Suez, Alexandria) or Syria (Hormuz, Basra, Aleppo). 
To avoid these oppressive dues, the Portuguese 
staked everything on finding the sea route to 
India, which Vasco de Gama finally succeeded in 
doing. The Portuguese then gradually established 
themselves on the coasts of India and brought 
their great quantities of goods directly to Europe 
by the Cape of Good Hope. In this way the 
excessively high costs of passing through Egyptian 
ports as well as the cost of overland transit were 
avoided and the profits went to the Portuguese. 
These losses m revenue could not be tolerated by 
the Sultan al-Ghuri, besides, he felt it his duty as 
first luler in Islam, as plenipotentiary of the Caliph 
and as a servant of the holy places of Mekka and 
Medina to come to the help of the oppressed 
Muslims m India. The first encounter with the 
Portuguese took place in 909 (1503) when the 
latter robbed an Egyptian ship coming from India 
of its cargo and sent it to the bottom. SultSn 
al-GbBri tried at first to get redress by peaceful 
means by sending the Grand Prior of the Sinai 
monastery to the Pope with a letter of complaint, 
threatening to destroy the holy places in Jerusalem 
if King Manuel of Portugal did not cease from 
oppressing Muslims in India and from conducting 
hostilities against his merchant-ships. The mission 
failed in its object as King Manuel knew quite 
well that the Sul^Sn’s interest in the great profits 
derived from Christian pilgrimages would prevent 
him from going to extremes. Sal(Sn al-Qhgrt had 
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therefore to make up his mind to equip a consi- 
derable fleet, especially os 17 Arab ships were 
destroyed in 910 (1504) in the Indian harbour of 
Panane, The Sull 3 n was interrupted even in the 
building of his fleet by the fact that the Knights 
of St. John in Khodos captured a consignment of 
wood intended for Egypt. To secure a base for 
his naval war against the Portuguese, the Sultan 
dispatched seveial expeditions to keep the coast 
of Arabia under his control; his able general 
Husain fortified Djidda with walls and towers and 
made the harbour a base for the fleet. The first 
encounter in the Indian harbour of ShaQl between 
Husain and Lorenzo, son of the Portuguese viceroy, 
in 914 (1508) ended in favour of the Egyptians, 
who wcie supported by the fleet of the Muslim 
governor of Diu. I.oienzo perished and the Admiral’s 
ship was burned. But the very next year the 
Admiral avenged his son’s death, destroyed a part 
of the Egyptian fleet (the Indian ships kept aloof) 
and forced Husain to a hurried retieat into the 
Red Sea. Hostilities between the Portuguese and 
Egyptians continued in the following years, a 
strong Portuguese fleet even attacked ^Aden but 
without any lasting success. A new fleet was then 
sent to India by the Sultan. But when it reached 
Hjidda, the political situation in Egypt had changed. 

In 922 (1517) the Ottoman Sultan Selim I seized 
Cairo and thereby became protector of the Holy 
Cities as w'ell as master of the western coast of 
Arabia. Sultan Selim, who cared little about 
expansion towards India, as his intcicsts lay in the 
direction of Asia Minoi and the Balkan lands, at 
the request of the Mekkans, recalled Ilusain, in 
spite of his successes, along with his subordinates, 
who held other parts of Arabia, and had him 
executed on account of his numerous acts of 
cruelty to the people of Arabia. The Egyptian 
fleet had to leturn. The Portuguese on their side 
were content with the successes they had w’on, 
as they had succeeded in diverting commerce fi om 
the route through the Red Sea. After the appearance 
of the Poituguese in the East and the alteration 
of the trade-route the most important source of 
revenue for Egypt gradually dried up so that 
Sul|an al-Ghurl, for w’ant of an intelligent system 
of taxation, had to fall back on extoition and the 
oppression of his subjects as he could do nothing 
else in view of the disorganisation of the finances 
Thus it was not possible for him to pay his 
Mamluks well so that his rule now lacked a firm 
support His foreign policy also was unsuccessful. 
E'rom fear of the powerful Selim, he made an 
alliance with the latter’s most bittei enemy Ism 3 hl 
[q V.], the ruler of Persia. In 922 (spring of 1516) 
Sultan Selim enteied Asia Minor, ostensibly to 
fight against Shah Isma'il. Sultan al- Gh Qrl went to 
Aleppo under the pretext of acting as intermediary 
between the two rulers. To show his peaceful 
intentions he had brought with him the Caliph 
and the chief kadis but had in secret promised 
Ismael his support. Selim learned of this through 
spies and was not deceived by the friendly reception 
accorded his envoys by Sultan al-Qhllrl. To make 
war inevitable, he maltreated al-Ghttrl’s envoy, had 
his attendants killed and sent him back igno- 
miniously on a mule, with a declaration of war. 
Sultan al-Qbflrt’s cause was hopeless from the first 
as he was not sure of his generals. He could 
neither protect his subjects from the extortions and 
acts of cruelty of his governors nor could he rely 

The Encyclopaeda of IslXm, II. 


on their fidelity. Although several tunes warned, 
he entrusted the command of the left wing to the 
governor of Aleppo, Kha^irbek ; but at the first 
charge the latter left the battle with his troops 
and soon after the beginning of the battle the 
aged Sultan fell from his horse, struck with apo- 
plexy, According to his biographer, his body was 
never found; others say that a Mamluk cut off 
the head from the body and took it to Sultan 
Selim On the rapid occupation of Syria and Egypt 
and the last desperate battle of the Mamluks see 
the articles selIm and tDmXnbai II. Although 
Sultan al-Ghuit had tackled his task with energy, 
he could neither make friends nor bring order into 
the chaos of the finances. His attention was always 
directed only to immediate profit and to making 
ends meet somehow, while he was not sure of his 
Mamluks and Amirs. He had no sense of justice nor 
a proper appreciation of relative strengths. Besides 
there was his aversion to the new arms, artillery 
and rifles, due to a certain disdain of using long 
lange weapons, which it did not require personal 
biavery to carry. The rapid victory of the Turks 
and the superiority of the Portuguese was certainly 
to some extent due to ^he objection of Sultan al- 
Ghurl and his knights to proper trammg with fire- 
arms, as IS specially mentioned by Ibn lyas. 

[In the Kurban in the Sultanlya Library, Cairo, 
written for him, his name is spelt Kansawh Ghawri, 
see E. Denison Ross in Btilleltn of the School of 
Oriental Studies^ n. 334 (London 1922). Red.] 
Btb ho gi ap hy . Weil, Geschuh U der Cha^ 
Itfen^ v. 384 — 416; v. Hammer, Gesclu des 
Osmanischen Reiches^ Pest 1827 sqq.^ 11. 462^77. 
(in both, the principal Oriental manuscript sources 
as well as the contemporary chronicles and 
consular reports of the west are given). Ibn 
lyas deals with the reign of Sultan al-Ghflrl in 
the Bada^t^ al-Zuhtir [see ibn ivXs]; but only 
the end is printed m the Cairo edition, the 
years 906 — 922 are contained in the Pans 
manuscript, Bibl. Nat., de Slane, Cat ^ N®. 182^ 
(years 906 — 913) and in the St. Petersburg 
manuscript, Rosen, Les manuscrits arabes di 
VImt, des Langues onent^^ N®. 46 (the years 
913 — 922) The full biography by Ibn al-Han- 
ball has not previously been utilised; see Ibr 
al-Hanbali’s Duir al~J/abab ft Tartkk A^yan 

Halab^ MS. Vienna, FlUgeL, Die arab 

Handschr, der HofbtbL^ ii. N®. 1184 (cf. Brocket 
mann, Gesch, d, arab, Ltlt,,^ 11. 368), f. I76l>x^^ 

J J. Marcel, Hist, de V £gypte depnis la con 
quite des Arabes^ etc,, Pans 1834, p. 407 — li 
W. Muir, The Mameluke Slave Dynasty^ Lon 
don 1896, p. 187 — 201. On his building oper 
ations or detailed particulars will be given ii 
the coming work on inscriptions m Aleppo ii 
the sections “citadels and city-wall” , on hii 
buildings in Damascus see M. Sobernheim, DL 
Inschitften der Zttadelle von Damaskus^ N® 
24 — 26 m Der Islam^ xii. (1921); on commerce 
in his time see B. Montz, Bin Plrman de. 
Sultans Selim m the Festschr, Ed,* Saekau , , , 
gewidmet^ Berlin 1915, p. 425 — 27. On hi 
wars with Portugal see S. Ruge, Gesch, dt 
Zettalters der Entdeckungen (Samml. Oncken 
li. 9) and H. Schafer, Gesch, Portugals,^ iii 
Hamburg 1850, p. 200 5 qq,\ R. S. Whiteway, Ru 
of Portuguese Power tn Indta^ London 1899 
For his coins see Or, Coins ^ of in the Cai 
Brit, Mus, IV. 214—216. (M. Sobernheim) 
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^ ANGARA, plur. kanaUr^ means in Arabic 
(l) bridge, particulaily a bridge of masonry 
or stone, al&o (2) aqueduct (especially in the 
pluial), dam, and finally (3) high building, castle 
(similarly kasTitil = aqueduct from kastal = castel- 
lum; see kanXi); cf. TZiiji al-^Arus^ iii, 509; 
Doxy, Supplement^ ii 412, de Goeje, iv. 

334; and particularly R. Geyer in the S. B. Ak. 
IVun^ ^9051 cxiix. N®. 6 , p 114 — 119. The 
oiiginal meaning of the word, “arch”, is found 
in the earliest Arabic lexicographers, cf. Dozy-de 
Goeje, Description de VAfnque et de VEspagne 
par Edrisi^ p. 369 D^isr^ a bridge of wood or 
boats, is the opposite of kautaia^ w'hich is of 
stone; in time, however, the two words came to 
be used as synonyms (see Dozy, op at ^ 1 194). 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given 
of the origin of the word The oldest reference is 
found in a v.erse of Tarafa (iv. 22 ; see The 
Dnoans of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets^ ed 
Ahlwardt, 1870, p. 55). On account of this early 
occurrence of the ^^ord, Yakut {Mu^djant^ ed 
Wustenfeld, iv. 187) considers the word to be 
genuine Arabic. Rut we may with considerable 
certainty regard it as a loan-word Vollers and 
Geyer thought it borrowed from Latin or Greek. 
The former connected {Z D M G ^ li. 376, Z A,^ 
viii 100 sqZ) kantara With the mediaeval Latin w'ord 
cut tr urn (French cintre^ arch, vault), while Geyer 
{op, r//., p. 1 18 — 1x9) sought the oiiginal either 
in fuev^i1^o^ == basket, canthei lus =: wickerwork 
used in the making of roofs and buildings, or in 
xif4Trp«, K^fiTT^tov = depository (cf. also 
= rounding), from which Vollers, Z.D,M,G ^ li 
302, derived Egypto-Arab kimtar. But all these 
explanations had best be rejected, because there 
are phonetic objections to them and they partly 
rely for the meanings of the words cited on ob- 
solete, far-fetched glosses, cf, on the other hand, 
Frankel in the Z,A,^ xix. 2To sq ^ and Noldeke, 
op, at,, p 40S, Kantara is most probably to be 
derived from the Aramaic and, as Noldeke, op 
cit.,, thinks, in the first place from l^tZii Zi = bond, 
arch (see Payne-Smith , Thesanr. Syi tac.,, col 
3591; note specially l^tartu in Bar Bahlul, Lcxic ,, 
col. 1768). The above mentioned word djisr also 
comes from the Aramaic (Frankel, Du aiam, 
Eremdworter tm Arab,, Leiden 1886, p. 285 and 
D. H. Muller in the IV Z.JC M ,, 1 31), but can 
actually be traced back to the Assyrian or Accadian , 
cf. Meissner in the Z. /f., ix. 269, and Zimmern, 
Akkadische Ft emdworter,, Leipzig 19 1$, p. 3 1. 

Al-Kantara has survived la Spanish in the 
diminutives alcantarilla = little bridge, gutter and 
alcantartllador=2xc\iQA aqueduct, see Dozy-Engel- 
mann, Glossaii e des mots tspa^nols et portuffais 
dertvet de Patabe^y Leiden 1869, p 47, Dud- 
onario de la Lengua Caste liana por la Real Aca- 
demia Espanola 13, Madrid 1899, s v. 

Al-Kantara and al-Kanatir are frequently found 
— sometimes with descriptive additions e. g. Ka- 
natir FirWn — as names for places like quarters 
of a city (notably in Baghdad) m areas where Ara- 
bic was, or IS, spoken in the mediaeval or modern 
East. In his geographical dictionary (Mu^djaniy ed. 
Wtistenfeld, iv. 180, 187 — 192, vi. 179 — 180) 
Yaj^Ut gives a dozen places named al-Kantara and 
four called Kanatir; cf. also, for example, the 
indices to al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, p 759 — 760, 
and Ibn al-Athfr, al-KUmily ed. Tornberg, xiii 790. 
For the numerous districts of Baghdad named 


aftei particular bridges under the Caliphate see 
the index to Guy le Strange, Baghdad during 
the Abbasid Caliphate y London 1 900, p. 368. 

Of the places named al-Kantara, the 
following are worthy of special mention : 

I. An oasis on the southern slopes of the Allas 
in Algeria at the exit of a narrow pass thiough 
which run the road and railway from Constantine 
to the desert regions; it is a station on the Con- 
stantinc-Biskra line, 35 miles north of the latter. 
This, the most northein oasis in Africa, consists 
of three villages with about 3,500 inhabitants and 
possesses a veiy dense date grove. From its situ- 
ation it was an important military station and, as 
Roman inscriptions found there show, settled in 
ancient times It is presumably identical W'lth the 
station Ad Calcetn Ha cults of the Romm itine- 
laiics, see Dessau in Pauly- VVissow'a, Rcalenzyklop, 
dcr klassnchen Alter t -Wisunsch y 111. 1345* Ihc 
name al-Kantara is derived from the Roman bridge, 
icstoicd ill 1862 by the French, which spans in 
one huge aicli the ravine, the 150 feet wide Fumiu 
al-Sihara = the mouth of the SaharS (so-callcd 
by the natives), through which flows the Wad 
al-Kantara; cf, for example, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Diction, de Geographie Universclle y Pans 1879 1 
i. 66 and Kobelt, Reiseeitnnei ungen ans Algerien 
nni TiunSy 1883, p. 322. 

2. Alcantara, a little town of great antiquity 
in the province of Cdceies (district of Estremadura) 
lu Spain, near the Portuguese fionticr, with 
3,200 inhabitants. It receives its name from an 
imposing granite bridge, built in 105 A. i)., which 
crosses the Tagus in six great arches to the north- 
west of the town. The place is also famous for 
the order of knighthood founded theie in 1176 
to defend the frontier against the Moors, which 
became called the Alcantara Order after its hcad- 
quaiters were moved to this town in 1213; see 
Baedeker’s Spain and Portugal^y Leipzig 1913, 
P 459 

3. A small town with a mosque in Egypt, on 
the Asiatic side of the Suez canal, half-way be- 
tween Port Sahd and Isma'iliya, a station on the 
railway connecting these two towns. It lies on a 
low nairow tongue of rising ground, which runs 
out between the large Menzaleh lake m the north 
and the little Balah lake in the south. But it 
hardly takes its name from this “land bridge”, 
but from a bridge which already existed here 
probably in the early Middle Ages. 

The Arab geographer Ibn Fadl Allah al-*U marl, 
who wrote about 741 (1340), mentions the arch 
of a bridge, called Kantarat al-Djisr, near the old 
caravan station of al-^Alf:ula, under which the 
superfluous water flowed into the desert at the time of 
the Nile’s inundation. There was still a bridge hcic 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, built 
over a canal connecting the two lakes already 
mentioned. The modern al-Kan^ara has only arisen 
on its present site since the making of the 
Suez Canal. The old settlement w'as a short 
half-hour’s journey to the east and is marked by 
the mound of rums Tell Abn S 5 fe (on the maps 
also called Tell al-Ahmar). This place may be 
regarded as the key to Egypt, for it has always 
been used by conquerors as the gateway to the 
Nile valley. Its strategical importance led to its 
being occupied in remote antiquity. Tell AbH 
SSfe (with ruins of a temple of Rameses II and 
remains of the Ptolemaic and Roman period) 
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marks the site of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Zaru (T\r7v)^ the capital of the fourteenth district 
of Louer Egypt, which was already a fortress in 
the time of the Middle Kingdom. In the later 
classical and Byzantine literature it appears as 
Sile, Sole (Selle); according to a Latin inscription 
found here, it had a Roman garrison in 288 and 
was later also the see of a bishop. In the Middle 
Ages it was called al-^A^ula (on the name al- 
^Akala = “the bend” see above s.v. Dair al-^AicOi ), 
a name which was temporarily supplanted by 
that of the castle of al-Kusair duiing the Mamldk 
peiiod. In the World War (1914 — 1918) al-Kantara 
played an important part in the struggle for the 
Suez Canal. From November, 1914, to March, 1916, 
there were frequent encounters Iheie between 
English and Turkish troops ; cf thereon, for 
example, Baer, Der Volkerkneg» Kine Chi otitk der 
Fi eignisse seit dem /. Juli 79/^, Stuttgart 1914 
IV 220 — 24, viii. 367, xi. 318, xvii 47 
128, 130, 132. 

In remote antiquity as well as in the late 
Middle Ages and modern times, al-Kantara was 
the point of departure for the caravan road 
from Egypt to Syria. Since the World War the 
new railway line to Syria has branched off here 
from the Poit Sa^id-Suez line, and runs from al- 
Kantara via Katya, al-'Arish and Ghazza to Ludd, 
where it links up wuth the line from Yafa to 
Jeiusalein 

Btbitography: Baedeker, Palasttna and 
SyrtgH^ P* I 77 i 17* j G. Kilthmann, Dtc 

Ostgrenze Agyptens^ Berliner Dissert, 1911, p. 
38 — 49; R. Hartmann in the Z Ixiv. 

688, 691, 696, Ixx. 486 7^., 51 1 and in PeUr^ 
mann's Geogr, 1916, Ixii 373 — 377; 

Alt in the Palastinajahrbuch des diu/sch, 
evangel, Inshtuts,, x., Berlin 1914, p. 60—63 
and Dalman, loc at xx , 1924, p. 44 — 46. 
On excavations and finds m the region of al- 
Kantara see Clddat in the Pccuetl de ti avaux 
rclatifs a VarchcoL egyptimne et assyttentte,^ 
Paris 1915, XXX vii. 38 sq, and 1919, xxxviii. 
I 70 sq. 

4. A sanctuary among the nuns of the ancient 
Petra on the Sinai Peninsula; cf. Savignac, 
Le Sanctuaire Pel Kantara in the Rev, Bibltque,^ 
New series, 1906, 111. 391 sq, 

5. Kantarat Zainab in the valley of the Nahr 

Bairut in Syria, an ancient Roman aqueduct of 
which considerable remains exist at the present 
day; according to Arab legend, it was built by 
Queen Zenobia (Zainab); cf. Fr. Miiller, Siudten 
uber Zenobia and Diss. Konigsberg 1902, 

p. 14 sq. 

6 . KanaUr Fir^awn („Phaiaoh*s aqueduct”), a 
great aqueduct in the south of Syria, which, 
beginning at Dillf, at the western foot of the lava 
plateau of LedjS (west of IlawrSn), runs in a 
south-western direction for some sixty miles as 
far as Mukes (Gadara), providing many villages 
with the necessary drinking-water in the summer 
months. It is identified by Wetzstein — probably 
rightly — with the KanStir mentioned by Hamza 
al-IsfahSuI {Annales,^ cd. Gottwaldt, p. 117). But 
the Ghass 9 nid l^abala b. al-H 5 rith, who reigned 
about 500 A. D., can hardly, as Hamza says, be 
the builder of this marvellous piece of work; see 
NOldekc, Die ghassan, Fursten . . .T in the Abh. Pr, 
Akad,<^ 1887, iv. 50; it certainly dates back to 
ancient times. For further information see Wetzstein, 


Reisebericht Uber Hauran und die Traehonen^ 
Berlin i860, p. 123 — 1 25. 

The diminutive Kunai^ira (popularly Kunetra 
or Ken 5 tri) is occasionally used as a place name, 
e. g. a village in the district of gjawlfin (Eastern 
Jordan) ; see Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria *, 
1912 , p^ 268 . (M. Streck) 

KANUN, the name of a month, which is 
found as early as in inscriptions from Palmyra 
(see S. A. Cook, A Glossary of the Aramaic 
Inscriptions,^ s. v.) and corresponds to MarhesbwSn. 
It later appears among the Syriac names of the 
months (see Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syr.,^ s. v.) 
as K, k^dein or kadmaya and K. hray or hraya. 
Here the two K, are the ninth and tenth months 
respectively. Al-BirOnT, Kitab al-Alhar al-bakiya^ 
ed. Sachau, p. 60, transcribes the Syriac forms 
exactly as K, kadtm and K. hray. In Arabic 
terminology they arc calj^d K. al avowal and 
A”, al-akhtr. In the HadiLh the former appears in 
a remarkable connection. In Muslim, Ailii iba,^ 
Trad 99, a reason is added for the regulation, 
often mentioned elsewhere, that vessels should be 
kept covered: “for theie is a night in the year 
in which the wabP passes no uncovered vessel”. 
In another vcision of the same tradition it is added: 
“foreigners (Padqttii) among us used to fear this 
in Kdnttn al-awxvaV\ (A. J. Wensinck) 

KANUN, a musical instrument, consisting 
of a flat thin quadrilateral box strung with wire 
chords, which is laid on the knees and played 
with a key of metal fixed on the forefinger, like 
the zither (Lane, Modem Fgyptians,^ ii, 70, 72; 
Salvador^Daniel, Mustque Arabe,^ p. 37). 

If ANUN (from the Greek kovuv )^ canon, custom, 
law. The development of the Muslim empire, its 
vast conquests w’hich brought it into contact with 
peoples of very different characters, who for the 
most part had laws already codified, the rise of 
commerce and industries and the institution of 
regular tioops forced the governors to establish 
alongside of the ^arta or religious law a series 
of special enactments by the application of the 
principle of ^uif lex principis. It is these edicts 
that are called kanun (plur. ^wantri). The Ber- 
bers give this name to their own statutes, their 
customary law; see Hanoteau et Letourueur, La 
Kabylte et les coutumes Kabyles,^ Pans 1873, 11. and 
iii., Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab in fitudes 
de droit inusulman algericn,^ Algiers 1910; Mas- 
queray. Formation des cites chez les populations 
atabes sedentaires,^ Pans 1886, p. 74 sqq Archives 
berberes,^ 1. and ii ; Le droit Kabyle,^ 2nd ed , 
Pans 1917; Henri Basset, Essai stir la liitetatuie 
des Birbhes,^ Algiers 1919, chapter v. * Ixi Htteia* 
lure juiidujue des Kamuns, (Cl. Huart) 

^fANUN-I ESASI, “fundamental law”, the 
name given to the constitution of the Ottoman 
empire dated Dhu * 1 -Hifljdja 7, 1293 (Dec. 24, 
1876), promulgated by a kha(t4 iharlf of the 
same date addressed to the Grand Vizier Midhat 
Pasha* It maintains the order of succession of the 
family of ‘^Othman and explicitly gives the Sul^Sn 
the title of Khalifa (art. 3), protector of the Muslim 
religion (art. 4). It confirms his sacred and non- 
responsible character (art. 5) enumeiates the 
rights of Ottoman subjects (art. 8 — 26), the duties 
and responsibilities of the ministers (art. 27 — 38) 
and other officials (art. 29 — 41); establishes a 
parliament (inetijilis-i ^umTmiV consisting of two 
chambers, the Senate {Heyetd Pyan) and the 
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Chamber of Deputies meb^uth&f^\ the 

first is to consist of members nominated directly 
by the Sultan and its numbers must not exceed a 
third of the second (art. 6o), which is elected by 
the people on a ratio of one deputy for every 
50,000 Turkish subjects (art. 65) It establishes 
the permanency of the magistracy (art. 81). No tax 
can be levied if it is not passed by a law, kanun 
(art 86). The administration of the provinces is 
based on the principles of decentralisation (Jewsf-i 
m^<ihuniyet') and the separation of powers (Jefrtk-i 
weza^tf') ; it is based on elected municipal councils 
(art. 108 — XI2). In case of trouble, the state has 
the right to proclaim an autocratic government, 
tdare-i ^urfiye\ it is the state of siege which is 
meant by this name (art. 113), banishment on the 
Sultan’s decision is provided for those who stir 
up trouble. The principle of compulsory elementary 
education is laid down (art 114) In spite of the 
formal terms in art. 115, according to which not 
a single article of the constitution could be sup- 
pressed or not put into operation for any reason 
or under any pretext, the fundamental law of the 
empire, although continuing to figure at the head 
of the Salname (official annuals), was actually 
suspended after the fall of Midhat Pasha and only 
rc-established by the military revolution which 
marked the close of the reign of ^Abd al-Hamid II. 

The same name was given to the Persian 
constitution pioclaimed by a firman (royal 
proclamation) dated l)jum II 14, 1324 (Aug 5, 
1906) and promulgated on Dhu ’l-KaMa 14, 1324 
(Dec 30, 1906) in the reign of Muzaffar al-Din 
^ah. It deals only with the formation and activities 
of the national assembly, it was gianted in reply 
to the demand of the refugees in the English 
legation. A supplementary constitution, promul- 
gated by Muhammad ‘^Ali, successor to Muzaffar 
al-Din, on Sha^ban 29, 1325 (Oct. 7, 1907), laid 
the foundation for constitutional law in Persia. It 
laid down more especially that .^i'i Islam is the 
official religion of the State, that Tihran is the 
capital, that the national flag is green, white and 
red (in three horizontal stripes) wuth the emblem 
of the Lion and Sun. It provided for the equality 
of citizens of Persia before the law, the protection 
of life and property: arrests could not take place 
without a written order from the President of the 
Tribunal of Justice. It recognises the freedom of 
the press, except for heretical publications or 
those hurtful to religion, as well as the right of as- 
sociation and assembly. Legislative power is divided 
between two chambers. The ministers must be 
Muslims, they are responsible to the two chambers, 
lastly it provides for the establishment of provincial 
and departmental councils (and;uman), 

Btbliographyx The Sa/name's (official an- 
nuals of the Ottoman Empire) from 1293; A. 
Ubicini, La constitution ottomane^ Pans 1879; 
Edw. G. Browne, Persian Revolution^ Cambridge 
1910, p. 119, 123, 353, 362, 372. 

_ (Cl. Huart) 

^anun-nXma, the name given to the fun- 
damental law of the Ottoman Empire promul- 
gated by Suljan Muhammad II on the advice of 
his Grand Vizier, Muhammad of Caramania. It is 
divided into three sections called bab (chapter), 
which treat respectively of the great dignitaries 
of the Empire, of customs and ceremonies and 
lastly of the fines for crimes and revenues set 
aside for special appropriations. 


Sultan SulaimSn completed these ordinances by 
issuing several Ll^nun-name^s. The one reorganised 
the administiation of the military fiefs {zi^amet^ 
timdr) established by MurSd 1 5 the second codified 
the administration of the farms in Egypt; the third 
laid down the rights and duties of the rfaya^ 
“subjects” Muslim and non-Muslim in respect of 
feudatories, the fourth dealt solely with the police 
regulations and the penal laws. 

Btbltograp hy , J. von Hammer, Osma- 
nische Siaatsverfasswig^ i. 97 sqq ; do , Hist, 
de V empire ottoman^ 111. 299 sqq ^ vi 264^^7^.; 
G. Jaschke, Die Entwicklung des osmamschen 
Verfassungsstaates {W. I $ sqq,) Berlin 1917 ; 
A. H. Lybyer, IVte Government of the Ottoman 
Kmpn e tn the time of Suleiman the Magnificent^ 
Cambiidge, Mass 1913, p. I ^2 sqq ; Ewliyit-Efendi, 
Tiavcls^ transl. von Hammer, 1. 88 sqq. 

(Cl. Huart) 

j^APLAN GIRAY, the name of two Khans 
of the Crimea in the eighteenth centuiy. 

I I Km’IAN GirAy I reigned three times 1119 — 
1120 (1707 — 1708), 1125 — 1128 (1713 — 1716) 

1 and 1143 — 1149 (1730 — 36). He died on the 
island of Chios m Sha^ban, 1151 (Nov -Dec , 1738). 
Immediately after the death of his father Salim 1, 
in Sha'ban, 1116 (Nov.-Dee, 1704), he set up as 
a claimant to the throne but was not proclaimed 
KhAn till after the death of his biothei GhtizI 111. 
Ills own three depositions weie on each occasion 
the result of the unfoitiinate course of military 
operations, the fiist (according to Smirnow, 9 
months before the battle of Poltawa, i. e. Oct , 
1708) after an unsuccessful campaign against the 
(then not yet completely islamised) Circassians, 
the second as a result of his ariiving too late on 
the scene of operations on the Danube, the third 
(when he was now enfeebled by old age and ill- 
ness) after his campaign to Persia, by which with- 
out even reaching the frontiers of Peisia he ex- 
posed his own country to the invasion of the 
Russians. He w'as generally icgarded as a skilful 
politician but an unfoitunate general. 

2. Kaplan GirAy II, grandson of KaplSn Giray I 
and son of Khan Salim II, only reigned for 
a short period 1183 — 1184 (1770). He fought 
unsuccessfully against the Russians in the Dobrudja, 
was falsely accused of having had dealings with 
the enemy and deposed on Sha'ban 4, 1184 (Nov. 
23, 1770)* died in RabP II, 1185 (July-Aug., 
1771) of the plague at the age of 32. 

Bibliography'. W. Smirnow, Krimskoje 
chanstvo pod verchovenstvom Ottomanskoi Poiti 
V XVIII, stoljetii.^ Odessa 1889, p. 6, 8 — 14, 
2$ — 3^1 5* — 5^1 — 127, O Retowski, Die 

Munzen der Gtret.^ Moscow 1905, p. 165 j^., 
170 sq.. 184 j^., 230 sq (W, Barthold) 
IfAPLAN MU§TAFA Pasha, a native of 
Merzifon, an Ottoman general and states- 
man of the time of SultSn Mehmed IV (1648-87), 
one of the ablest and most successful collaborators 
of the Grand Vizier KopriilU Ahmad FSzil (Fiidil) 
Pasha and therefore closely involved in Turkey’s 
struggle under the Koprulii’s to regain hei old 
position of power. 

He was brought up in the court service, was 
Sihhdar of the SultSn and in 1650 was appointed 
Wazir and Wall of Baghdad. He spent a number 
of years as Wall of important provinces, in W5n, 
Konya and Damascus, until the Hungarian cam- 
paign gave him an opportunity to distinguish 
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himself, notably before Neuhausl in 1663, at Ka- | 
nischa and elsewhere. The Grand Vizier gave him | 
his sister in marriage in order to ally him closely 
to him. Ahmad Fazil Pasha cleverly managed to 
transfei the most important affairs to his brothers- 
in-law^ In 1660 Kaplan was appointed Grand Ad- 
miral {Kapudan~i Derya) (“a tiger on land and a 
crocodile at sea”, as Rashid describes him ^ pro- 
pos of his appointment in allusion to his name) 
(Kaplan = panther). He filled this important post 
foi SIX years, commanded the Ottoman fleet with 
vigour and caution dunng the heavy fighting of 
the time and cooperated with special distinction 
in the conquest of Crete. He then took part in 
the campaign against Poland and conquered Lem- 
berg along with the Khan of the Crimea. He 
then became Wall of Aleppo in 1672, of Diyar- 
baki in 1675, of Baghdad for a second time in 
1676 and in 1677 of Diyarbakr again After the 
death of the Grand Vizier Ahmad Fazil Pasha his 
frank nature still enabled him to maintain his 
position against the new Grand Vizier Kara Mus- 
taftl, who was not inclined in his favour. Even 
the severe defeat which he suffered in 1678 in 
the Ukraine in the swamps between the foi tress 
of Tschechnn and Romodanowbki, where he lost 
the whole of his army and equipment, brought him 
only temporary dismissal and disgrace. Soon after- 
waids he became Grand Admiral foi a second time, 
lie died in November, 1680, in Smyrna, which 
he happened to have enteied with the fleet, and 
was buried there In Baghdad he had restoied the 
mosque and iurbe of Shaikh Muhammad Kuduri. 
Bibliography Rashid, Tatlkh^ Constan- 
tinople 1282, i. 1 1 7, 134, 153, 353, 364, 
mad Rifat, Rawdat al-^Azlziye^ Constantinople 
1282, p. 105, Mchmed Shem*^I, ^llaiveh EthmUr 
al- Tezoa) Constantinople 1295, p. 142, SJtml, 
mils al-A^ lam ^ Constantinople 1314, v. 3601, 
Thuraiya, Sidjtll~t ^Othmani^ Constantinople 1315, 
iv. 52^(7., Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch, d. Osm. 
Reiches^ Pest 1130, vi , cf. Index, Joiga, Gesch 
d. Osm. Reiches^ Gotha 1 91 1, iv. 179. 

(Tn. Menzel) 

KAPU, gate, the Ottoman Porte, properly the 
palace of the SultSn or of the Grand Vizier. The 
name (by synecdoche, cf “court”) may be of 
Central Asian origin; it recalls names like the 
Japanese mi kado, for example, literally “exalted 
gate”, etc. (cf. J. Six in Acta Oricntaha^ 11. 
205 sqP^ Among the Ottomans Kapu has been 
long in use in the above sense and used alternately 
with the Arabic bab 01 the Persian der. The 
name may have passed from Turkish into Aiabic 
about the Mamluk peiiod, as, for example, the 
passage i. 469, 2 from below, m Ibn KhaldUn, His- 
toire des Berber es^ tiansl. de Slane, Algieis 1847, 
where bM = palace, shows — Kapu Kuh “gate- 
slaves” (the meaning of this expression is ex- 
plained and a list of the troops conceined given 
in Ahmed Ej^wdet, Ta^iikli^ xii., Stambul 130^ 
p. 214, 7 from below*, cf., on the other hand, J. von 
Ilammer-Purgstall, Gesch, des Osm. Retches,^ iv. 
566). — The name “lofty gate” for the office of the 
Grand Viziei i^PasIktS’ Kapusu,^ Bab-i ^ali^ “Sublime 
Porte, Fulgida Porta”) probably did not come 
into use before 1654, when the Grand Vizier 
Derwisb Meljimed Pa&ha was given a building near 
the Serai for an office by Sultan ^fehmed IV. 
Btbltography'. J. v. Hammer, Siaatsver* 
fas sung des Ostnanischen Reiches^ ii. 44)i37-f^*) 


T. X. Bianchi and J D. Kicffer, Dictionnaire 

turefrangais^ Paris 1850, s. v. Kapu, ii. 438. 

(Franz Babinger) 

^APUCl, gate keeper, porter (Ar. bawwab,^ 
Pers. derban),^ formerly the lowest grade and 
outermost guard of the Imperial Serai chosen 
from the YaniCars, who guarded its gates, 50 
at each gate. By day they carried a rod of 
bamboo, by night they were armed with sword 
and dagger. They were used as messengers 
to carry to the grandees of the Empire and 
foreign princes invitations to couit festivities or 
documents of state. Some performed the duties 
of eunuchs. They wore white helmet-like caps 
(uskuf,^ scuffta) Their number and pay varied. 
While they numbered 300 at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (cf, T. Spandugino, Com- 
inentari delT ortgtne dt prtnctpi Turcht (Florence 
1551, p. 130; in SchefeFs edition. Pans 1896, 
p. 116 sqq.) and each Kapfciti received up to 7 
aspers a day, their pay had risen to 20 --50 
aspers daily about 1511 (cf. the Bailo Andrea 
Foscolo report of March 6, 15 ii, quoting Marino 
Sanuto, in J v. Flammer, Gesch, des Osm Reiches,^ 
ii. 627, cf ii 234 as well as Spandugino, ed. 
Schefer, p bx.), under Sultan Murad 111 in 982 
(1574) their number was 356 (cf Z D.M,G 1861, 
XV. 283) and under Sultan Mehmed IV (1648 — 
1687), accoiding to Husein Hezarfenn’s (d. 1103 = 
1691) Kanunname (wiitten m 1080=1669, cf. 
F. P^tis de la Croix, l^tat general de VEinpue 
Ofhomany par un sohtati e tutc,^ Pans 1695, 
and J. von Hammer, Staatsverfassung des 
Osman, Retches,^ ii. 44 sq ), they had risen to 
1962, who leceived 5,785,004 aspers a year. The 
Kapuhler were divided into 45 companies, each 
of which was under its own company-commander 
(biUuk bad&\ who held a fief in place of salary. 
1 he commander of the gatekeepers was the Ka- 
puttier Ba^l,, a kind of chamberlain. According 
to the evidences of Menavino, Navagero and 
Spandugino, the number of kapuhler bashVs in 
the first half of the xvi^b century was only four. 
Above them was the kapnciler kyayasl,^ head- 
chamberlain (Franz Babinger) 

KAPUDAN PASHA, formerly the title of 
the supreme commander of all the Ottoman 
fleets, who had also unlimited control of the im- 
perial arsenal. The origin of this rank dates back 
to the beginnings of Ottoman sea power under 
Sultan Mehmed II The first naval captain {Ka- 
pudan-t Derya \ the word Kapudan comes from 
the Greek Kxrxwdviii;') was Balta-Oghlu Suleiman 
Beg, probably of Bulgarian origin, the 
or riai/T^yAif; or UxtrbyAtfg of the Byzantine chron- 
iclers (Chnlcocondylas, p. 390, 5x9, Kiitoboulos, i. 
22> 28, 33, 37, 39, 41; Dukas, p 270, 5; cf. 'Alf, 
Ktinh ul-Akhbar v. l68, 174). Till 1533 the 
Sandjakbeg of Gallipoli was at the same time 
Kapudan Pasha (cf. [Ramberti], Cose de' Turchi,^ 
Venice 1543, p 142^; T. Spandugino, Commentari 
delV ongine de* prituipi Turcht,^ Firenze 1551, 
p 146, 164; Nic. de Nicolai, Navigations et pere- 
grinations orienCales,^ Lyon 1567, p. 77; N. Barozzi 
and G. Berchet, Le relazioni degli ambasciatort 
Veneti,^ p. 356: capitano delP armata di Gallipoli; 
cf. FerldHn Bey, Munshi^at-Selatln^ i. 464; 
Gelibolu Kapudani), With the increasing sea power 
of the Ottomans and the foundation of an arsenal 
of their own, especially under Sulaimfin the 
Great when the dreaded Kbair al-Dln Barbarossa 
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for so long commanded the fleet, the headquarters 
of the High Admiral were removed from Galli- 
poli to Constantinople. While the office of Kapu- 
dan Pasha 1 who had the 19th wilSyet of the 
Kmpire as well as 13 sandjaJts under him and 
disposed of an income of 885,000 aspcrs (cf. Sir 
P. Ricaut, The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire^ London 1687, p. 102 x^.), was already 
one of prestige, with the increasing size of 
the Ottoman navy it soon became one of the 
first in the Empiie. As long as the Sandjalji-beg 
of Gallipoli was at the head of na\al affairs, his 
jurisdiction only extended to Pera and Nicomedia 
and in larger naval enterprises a special Pasha 
w'as appointed beside him, who acted in supreme 
command as admiral (Spandugino, Commentart^ 
Firenze 1551, p. 165)* Later, especially from the 
time of Parbarossa, the Kapudan Pasha was one 
of the regular and active members of the Diwan 
and was not only one of the most powerful but 
also one of the best paid dignitaiies in Turkey. 
In rank he was equal to the Ser Asktr^ directly 
below the Grand Vizier and the Shaikh al-Islanu 
On account of the revenues attached to the post 
It was always an object of ambition in the Tiu- 
kish official w’orld and was granted by the Sultan 
as a mark of special favour without legard to 
practical or theoretical training and fitness Down 
to about 1780 the Kapudan Pasha was also given 
the governor-generalship of the islands subject to 
the Porte in the Aegean Sea, some of the 
sea-provinces of Asia Minor and the controller- 
ship of the arsenal on the north shore of the 
Golden Horn in Galata, where he had his resi- 
dence among the wharves. In the xi\th century 
the title was abolished under SultSn 'Abd al-^AzIz 
and replaced by that of Bahrtye Nazti^^ Director 
of the Arsenal. All naval establishments w'eie 
under him, the Minister of Marine, a naval coun- 
cil Bahrtye) assisted him and advised on 

technical matters and affairs of administration. In 
June, 1876 under Mur5d V, the title was revived 
but only for a short time, it was then definitely 
replaced by that cf Minister of Marine. 

A list of all Kapudanan-i Derya is given in 
J. v. Ilammer-Purgstairs Geschtchte d Osmantschen 
Ketches (at the end of each volume) and in the 
work — which first appeared as a fcuilleton of 
the newspaper Dj ci tde-t Hawadith — by Riiiniz 
Pasha-Z5de Mehmed Efendi, Kh artta-t Kapudandn-i 
Derya (of 761 — 1258 [= Chronogram of the title], 
220 pp., 12®, Stambul 1285 = 1868/69) and in 
Mehmed Ra^f, MiPat-t Istambol^ Stambul 1314, 

p. 481—497. 

Bibliography'. HSdjdji Khalifa, Tuhfet al- 
Ktbar ft Asfar al-Bthdr.^ Stambul 1141, I. Mou- 
radgea d’Ohsson, Tabhau general de VFvipue 
Othoman.^ vii.. Pans 1824, p. 424, 429 sqq ; J. v. 
Hammer, Staatsverf assung des Osmantschen Ket-- 
ches., Vienna 1818, li. 291. (Franz Babinger) 
^ARA, the Turkish word for black or dark 
clour in general. It is commonly used with this 
neaning as the first component of geographical 
lames, for example Kara Amid (on account of 
he black basalt of which this fortress is built), 
5^ara Dagh (on account of its dark forests), etc. 
[leside Kara we find in place-names the form 
Caradja In personal names it refers to the 
)lack or dark brown colour of hair or to a dark 
omplexion. It has, however, at the same time 
Jso the meaning “strong, powerful” and has 


to be interpreted in this sense in the name Kara 
OsmSn or in names like Kara Arslan. In this 
connection also we have the name Kara Khan, 
which was assumed by the Karakhanids in 
Eastern Turkestan. 

Bibliography'. Von Hammer, Geschtchte 
dcs osmanischen Reichs^ i. 80 ; MahmHd Kasbgharf, 
Diwan Lughat al-Turk.^ Constantinople 1333, 
111. 167. (J. H. Kramers) 

KARA ARSLAN iBN dX^Ud with the lakab 
FAiCiiR al-dIn, third Amir of the line of the 
Ortokids [q. V ] of Hisn Kaifa and great- 
grandson of the founder of this dynasty. 

Statements differ regarding the year in which 
he succeeded his father DS^ud b SukmSD. According 
to Abu U-Faradj Barhebrneus {Chrontcon.^ ed. Bedjan, 
Pans 1890, p 305), DS^ud died in the Greek 
year 1455 0^43 — 44) The Arabic sources do not 
give the year; m any case Stanley Lanc-Poole, 
who bases his view that DS^Ud did not die till 
about 543 (1148) on a mistaken interpretation of 
Ibn al-Athir (A"aw//, xi. 73) {Coins of the Urtuki 
Turkomans in Nitmismata Onentalia.^ Part 11, 
London 1876, p. 6), puts the dale too late. 
Munedjdjim Bash? (111. 577) gives 540 (1145) 
Even before his father’s death we find Kara 
Arslan at w'ar with the Crusaders. When in 
Ramadan, 532 (May, 1 138) the Byzantine Emperor 
John, in alliance with the Franks against the 
Atabek Zangl of Mawsil, besieged the fortress of 
Shaizar near Antioch, he retired when he heard 
that Kara Arslan had crossed the Euphrates with 
50,000 men to come to the help of the town 
(KamUl al-Din al-^Adlm, Ta^itklk Halab.^ in the 
Recuctl des Htstortens des Ciotsades.^ Documents 
Ottentaux.^ 111. 677) Kara Arsl5n does not, however, 
seem to have had at all a friendly reception from 
Zangl on his arrival, the Atabek, indeed, ordered 
him to go back to his father. His relations wdih 
Zangl continued to be strained, as is showm in the 
account in Kamal al-Din (p. 684) that a battle 
was fought betw'ecn the two in 536(1141 — 1 142) 
at Bahmard, in which Kara Arslan was defeated. 
Peace was restored next year again. According to 
Abu ’1-Faradj’s account of his accession (see above), 
Zangi went so far as to attempt to secure the 
succession of Kara Arslan’s elder brother Toghmish, 
who had escaped to Mawsil. Sultan Mas^^Ud of 
Konya, however, gave help to Kara Arslan and 
Zangi had to abandon his plan. 

However strained may have been Kara Arslan’s 
relations with Zangi, his alliance with the latter’s 
son NOr al-Din of Aleppo was a most faithful 
one. In 544 (1149 — 1*50) he accompanied the 
latter on an expedition against the towm of Sindjar, 
which, however, was later again restored to Nur 
al-Din’s brother Kutb al-Din. In 559 (1164) he 
again assisted him, along with Nadjm al-Din of 
Mardin and other princes, at the capture of the 
fortress of IlSram, where many Frankish knights 
were taken prisoner (Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 92, 185). 
For the rest Kara Arslan does not seem to have 
been of a particularly warlike disposition. He would 
have preferred to keep out of the last named 
expedition, if the fear of his own subjects, whose 
fanaticism had been aroused by Nur al-Din (and 
apparently also the fear of NUr al-DJn himself), had 
not compelled him to take part. Very little else 
IS chronicled of his activities; for example, the 
capture of the Kurdish stronghold of Shatln (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi. 185) in 546 A. H. and the unsuccessful 
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siege of 'Amid on a campaign against the Danish- 
mandid YaghI Arslan in 1163 A. d. (Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, 
op. cit., p. 329). 

The Arabic and Syiiac sources are unanimous 
in giving the year 562 (1166 — 67) as the year 
of his death. Ibn al-Athir (xi. 217) tells how be- 
fore his death he commended his son and suc- 
cessor Nur al-Din Muhammad to the protection 
of his poweiful ally Ntlr al-Din of Aleppo. The 
latter kept the trust and prevented his own brother 
Kutb al-Din from seizing Kai 5 ArslSn’s territory. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, on the other hand, relying on 
coins of the year 570 A. H. of Kara Aislan, places 
his death in 570 or even not till $7 1 (op, cit . p. 16) 
Ilisn Kaifa [q. v.] seems to have been his usual 
lesidence. There still exist here the remains of 
the great bridge of one arch ovei the Tigiis which, 
according to Ibn Hawkal (B G A ^ 11. 152), he 
had restored. Abu ’l-Faiadj, ho^^ever, calls him, 
like his fathei, lord of Hisn Ziyad (1. e Khartabirt) 
(Kharput) It is very possible that this town be- 
longed to Kara Arslan’s territoiy, for in 1122 it 
was in the hands of the Ortokid Balak and Kara 
Arslan’s son ^Imad al-Din latei (581) founded 
there a collateral line of the Ortokids. But the 
town of ‘^Amld most piobably nevci belonged to 
his possessions; it was only presented to his suc- 
cessor by Saladin in 579 (Ibn al-Athlr, xi 324) 
At his death he is, howevei, described as rulei 
over Hisn Kaifa and the gieatcr pait of Diyar 
Bakr (Ibn al-Athir, xi 217) 

B t b 1 1 0 g ) a p h y (besides works alieady 
mentioned): F. Wilkcn, Ge^chtchte der Kicuz- 
ii., ill, Leipzig 1813, 1817, Rccueil des 
Ihstoj tc/n des Croisades,^ Documents Arme'mens,^ 
Pans 1869, p 155, 357, and Histonens Orien- 
taux (besides Kamal al-Din also Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ 
and Abli ^ama) On Kara Arslan’s coins (re- 
markable, like the coins of other Ortokid and 
Atabeg lines, foi their pictoiial types) see Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole, op, at and his Catalogue of 
Omental Coins in the Bntish Museum^ 111.(1877), 
1 1 8. On inscriptions with the name of Kar 5 
Arslan cf. M v. Oppenhcim, Insclniftin aus 
Syrten,^ Mesopotamien und Klcuiasien,^ 1 ; Ara- 
btsche Inschriften by M. v. Berchem, Leipzig 
1909, p 83, 85. (J. H. Kramers) 

KARABADHYN. [See akraiiadhIn] 
KARA-BAGH ( rurkish-Pcrsnn “black gai den”, 
because of the black and fertile soil of its high valleys), 
the present-day name of the mountainous part 
of Arran [q. v] forming a province of Trans- 
caucasia bounded by the Kurr, the Aras and the 
district of EriwSn; area about 6,750 sq miles and 
250,000 inhabitants (half Adhaibaidj 5 ni and half 
Armenians), capital Shusha, mountains Kamish 
(12,480 feet) and Kapudjik (12,360 feet). Its horses 
are famous for their swiftness, and reptiles, scorpions 
and tarantulas are found there. It is in this 
province that Fath 'Ali Akhondzade [q v.] lays 
the scene of his comedy. Monsieur Joiirdan,^ 
botaniste partsten. 

At the beginning of the leign of Shsk 'Abbas I, 
in 996 (1588), the Ottoman general Farhad Paaha, 
in alliance with the governor of Shirwan, I^aTar 
PasJia , invaded Kara-bagh and seized Gandja 
(v. Hammer, Hist, de V Empire Ottoman,^ vii 221; 
Sykes, History of Persia,^ li. 257 — 258). This 
province was at that time the hereditary fief of 
the Turkish clan of Jljewilnghir,* the family of 
Sari£a-lu, a descendant of AvghSr or Afghtlr, eldest 
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son of Yulduz, third son of Oghuz (Abu ’l-Ghazi, 
ed. Desmaisons, St. Petersburg 1871 — 74, p, 27), 
This clan emigrated from Turkestan with IlQlaga 
and was brought back from Asia Minor by Timur 
and scattered over Turkestan, Persia and Afgha- 
nistan, especially around Kabul and Kandahar. 
Its chiefs were called from father to son alter- 
nately Panah and Ibiahlm Khalil; it was Panah III 
who built Shusha in 1165 (1752) and gave it the 
name of Panah-abad, whence the name panah-abadi 
given to the coins which he struck there. His 
son Ibrahim Khalil Khan, having succeeded him, 
found himself aUacked by the Persians; after two 
fruitless sieges, Agha Muhammad Khan (later Shah) 
Kadjar captured ^usha but was assassinated there 
on the morning of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 21, 1211 (June 
18, 1797)1 five days after entering the town, by 
three of his servants who feared his vengeance. 
Ibidhnn, uho had fled, came back lv>o months 
later; he submitted to tl\^ Russian general, a 
Georgian by oiigin, Piince Sisianoff (Zizishwili), 
after the capture of Gandja in 1219 (1804) and 
agreed to pay a tribute of 6,000 ducats; he re- 
ceived the rank of lieutenant-general and a Rus- 
sian garrison occupied his capital. His eldest son, 
Abu ’ 1 -Falh Khan, was the brother-m-law of Fath 
'Ali Shah and had remained faithful to the Per- 
sian alliance, he brought his father back to the 
Kadjai paity and the latter attempted to liberate 
his capital, but Dja'far Kuli Khan, son of Muham- 
mad Hasan I^an and giandson of IbrShim, warned 
the Russians of the Persian advance. 600 Russian 
soldiers left the citadel and in the middle of the 
night of Rabi' I 23, 1221 (June 10, l8o6) attacked 
the camp of Ibrahim I^alll, who was killed with 
his family in the fighting The Russian major 
commanding the gairison installed another of his 
sons in his place, Mahdi Kuli Khan, who reigned 
till 1238 (1822) when he fled to Persia. The 
Kadjars had, however, renounced all claim to Kar5- 
bagh by the treaty of Gulistin (Oct. 12, 1813). 

Bibliography Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 
Nuzhat al’Qulub,^ ed. Le Strange, p. 1 81, 182 
(transl. p. 173, 174), Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj than’ 
nurna^ p. 392, 393 (transl. de Norberg, p. 559); 
Rida Kuli Khan, Rawdat aUSafU’t ed. 

Tihran, ix. 108, I19, 121, 160, 167, 172, 

Sami Bey, KdmJis al’A^lam,^ v. 3621; ^hefer, 
Chrest pas,,^ 11. 121; Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate,^ p. 1 79, Ed. Eichwald, 
Reise auf dent Casptschen Meere und tn den 
A'aukasus^ i., Stuttgart 1837, p. 23 — 31, 550 s(/,\ 
K. Koch, Rerse tn Gt usien .... und tm Kau~ 
/wwj, ill., Weimar 1847, p ill — 116, 200 — 206, 
G. Radde, Karabagh,^ in Peteimann's Mitt,^ 
Ergftnzungsbd , xxi. (1890), Heft N®. lOO 

_ _ (Cl. Huart) 

al-KARABISI, the cloth-merchant, the nisba 
of seveial Arab authors, viz . 

1. the mathematician Ahmad b. 'Umar, the 

date of whose death is not known and among 
whose works, a commentary on the translation of 
Euclid IS specially celebrated; see Eihrist^ p. 265, 
25, 282, 3, Ibn al-Kiftl, TcPttkh al-Hukam^^ Cano 
1326, p. 57, 5. ■ ■ 

Only one of his works has came down to us, 
viz his Kitab Mis'dliat alAialak (Oxford and Cairo; 
cf. BtbL Bodl,,^ Codd, Mss, Or,,^ 1. N®. 913; and 
Fihrtst al’Kutub all^arabtya fi ' BHutubkhUne a/- 
Khedlwlya,^ v. 204). 

2. the Iraditionist and fa^h AbU 'AlI al- 
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iusAiN B. ^AlI b. YazId al-MuhallabI, who 
lad at first belonged to the Ahl al-Ra^y, but after 
he arrival of abShafi^I at Baghdad attached him- 
elf to him; at the same time he remained an 
bsolute supporter of the belief in predestination 
^abr)\ nothing has survived of his writings on 
nticism of traditionists and fi^Lh. He died in 245 
859), according to others in 248 (862). 

Bibliography , FthrtsC^ ed. Fliigel, p. 
181, 4; al-Sara^^fini, al-Ansab^ facsimile ed. by 
Margoliouth, Gibb Mem Series, vol. xx., 1912, 
f. 476*^, Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N®. 180, 
Cairo 1299, 1. 1 81; al-Shahrast5nI, al-Milal^ ed 
Cureton, p. 96; al-NawawI, Takdhlb^ ed. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 774, al-Subkf, F^bakat^ Cairo 1324, 
1 251 — 6; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil^ Cairo 1303, 
vii. 29; Abu ’1-Fida\ la^rikh^ Constantinople 
1287, 11. 439; ed, Reiske-Adler, 11 204, Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ed Juynboll, i. 753, 763. 

3. the Hanafi fa^ih As^ad b. Muhammad 
( d. 570 = 1174), whose Kitab al-Fu>uk ft 
^l-Furtf'^ which HSdjdjI JOialifa, Ka^hf al-Zunun^ 
ed. Fliigel, iv. 419, N®. 9041 confuses with the 
Talkih al^Ukitl of al-Mahbubl (Brockelmann, 
G.A,L.^ 1 380, N® 34), is preserved in Cairo, 
see Fthrtst al-Kutttb al~^Arabtya fi ''l-Kuttth- 
kkane aUKhedtwtya^ iii 96. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

?ara-6elebi-zade, epithet of the Otto- 
man historian, jurist and ^aiWi al-IslSm, 
Abd al-'^AzIz Efendi. Born in the year 1000== 
591/92 at Stambul, the son of the then military 
udge of Rumelia, IlusSm al-Din Husain b. Mu- 
lammad b. HusSm al-Din Efendi (d in Mu- 
lairam, 1007 = Aug., 1598 at Brussa and buried 
here; cf. al-Saiyid IsmS^il Beligh BrusewT, Tditkh-t 
3 rusa^ Brussa 1302, p. 314 — 316; Ewliya, Styahat- 
\Ume^ Constantinople 1314 — 1318, 11. 53, he bore 
he makhlas Kara-Celebi-ZSde which passed to 
ll his descendants and caused frequent confusion), 
le enjoyed the tuition of his older brother, the 
hief district judge Muhammad Efendi (cf. M. 
iuraiyS, Std/tll-t ^Othmani^ iv. 155, Ewliya, op, 
ir., i. 407; J von Hammer, Const antmopolis,^ 11. 
>5,M. E. died Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 6, 1042 = June 14, 
633 and IS buried at Aiyub in Stambul) and 
tudied also under the Mufti San' Allah Efendi. 
le then filled a series of offices in August, 1612 
le became Moderns at the medrese of Khair al- 
)In Pagha, in April, 1615 at the new medrese 
if ‘All Pasha^ in April, 1616 at the medrese of 
^ri Pasha, m April, 1617 at the medrese of Ka- 
ender KhSne, in December, 1619 so-called “eighth” 
fahn-t tkdntifi) at the mosque of Muhammad the 
Conqueror; in Jan., 1621 he was transferred to 
he SulairnSnlya at Brussa, but by October of the 
ame year appointed to the Sulaimaniya in Adria- 
lople and in May, 1623 summoned to the same 
nstitution in Stambul. In June, 1623 he was in- 
volved in a mutiny of the 'Ulema at the mosque 
>f the Conqueror and sent as a punishment to 
Irussa to the medrese of Molla Khusraw but 
lardoned on the accession of Murad IV and in 
an., 1624 recalled to Stambul to the SulaimSnIyc 
n March of the same year he became judge of 
/ehi Shehir, was dismissed in December, appointed 
udge of Mekka in February, 1626 and dismissed 
mce more in December, 1627; returning to 
Hambul, after a short stay in Adrianople, he 
vas appointed city-judge of Stambul in Jan., 1634. 
n this capacity he had to take measures for the 


security of the city during the preparations for 
the Polish campaign; cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch, 
des Osm, Reiches,^ v. 178). But w'hen in July of 
the same year the shortage of grease provoked 
discontent among the people of Stambul and 
brought down the wrath of Murad IV upon the 
judge responsible for the regulation of the market 
(cf. Z D.M,G xviii. 722) he was dismissed from 
his office and sentenced to death by drowning. 
A letter in the Sultan’s hand ordered the Super- 
intendent of the Imperial Gardens (^Bustand^l BasM)^ 
Dudje Efendi, afterwards governor of Bosnia, to 
take the disgiaced magistrate in a boat and to 
supervise the execution of the sentence on one 
of the Princes’ Islands. The boat was just reaching 
Piinkipo, where the sentence was to be carried 
out, when fortunately for Kara-Celebi-Zade, a second 
letter, procured by his pation, the Grand Vizier 
Bairam Pasha (d. 1638), biother-in-law of the Sult5n, 
arrived w'hicli altered the drowning to banishment 
to Cyprus and at the last moment prevented the 
execution of the death sentence (cf Na'ima, TUi tkk 
Stambul 1 147, 1 577) Paidoned by December, 

1634, he was appointed militaiy ludge of Rumelia. 
During the lebellion which cost Sultan IbrShim 
his throne and life m the summer of 1648 Kara- 
Celebi-Zade distinguished himself by such shame- 
lessness that even the frank Na'ima (11. 166; 
J. v. Hammer, op at v. 449) has not the 
courage to repeat his utterances. After Ibrahim 
had been disposed of, he gained the favour of 
the youthful Muhammad IV, who again appointed 
him military judge in Aug, 1648 The real ob- 
ject of his ambition, which he pursued by every 
means in his power, was the office of Shaikh al- 
IslSm Aftci he had first been granted the title 
of a ^aijUi al-Islam (Na'ima, u 231), a case 
probably unique m Ottoman history, he w'as 
removed in October, 1649 from his position as 
military judge and appointed Shaikh al-Islam in 
place of Bellini Muhammad Efendi, dismissed on 
May 2, 1651 (“Balios Muftisi ; cf von Hammer, 
op, at.,^ V. 531 — 535) On the fatal Sept. 2, 1651 
he once more fell into the imperial disfavour 
and was banished to Chios. Two years later he 
w'as given permission to go to Brussa and in 1655 
for the barley-money (c; pallk , see 1. 460) which he 
had so fai enjoyed he received the revenues of 
Chios and the office of judge of Mudania, which 
he exchanged in March, 1657 for that of Galli- 
poli On the evening of Jan. ii, 1658, death 
finally ended Kara-Celebi-Zade’s eventful career. He 
was buried at Brussa in the cemetery of Shaikh 
Muhammad Dewedji; his tomb may still be seen 
there. 

Kara-Cclebi-Z5dc is not a very pleasing figure 
m Ottoman history, as he was a lulhless, selfish 
and intriguing man. IIis piestige as a scholar is 
therefore all the more marked. He w'as the author 
of a series of historical works, of which two 
have so far been printed. With the MtFat al- 
?afd his chief production is the Rawdat aBAbrar^ 
a historical work in four parts dedicated to SultSn 
Ibrahim I, which covers the period from Adam 
down to 1056 (1646/47) The book, of which 
there are several good manuscripts in Europe (cf. 

G Fliigel, DU arab , pers, u turk, Hss zu 

fVUn^ ii. 96, N®. 865 ; Tornberg, Codices . . . Bibl, 
Reg, Umv, Upsaltensis,^ p. 193, N®. 277 and p. 
197, N®. 286, which appears not to be complete), 
was printed in Mu^rram, 1248 (1832/33) at Bulail;: 
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(large 4®, six parts, 637 pp., on p. 637 full title). 
Ills SulainiUn’^tiame has also been printed (Bulfiff 
1248, large 8®, 230 pp); it is the epic of the 
legislator Sulaiman in which he describes his 
glorious reign to his death (1520—1566) in a 
pleasing flowery style (a MS. m Vienna; cf. 
Fliigel, op, cit , ii. 230). He extended his historical 
work from X056 to xo68 (1646 — 58) by a sup- 
plement (D/iati) of which there are copies in the 
Vienna National Library (cf FlUgel, op at 11. 
262), m the Johanneum of Giaz and in the 
possession of Dr. J. H. Mordtmann. Several other 
smaller historical works from his pen exist in 
manusciipt, e. g. an account of the conquest of 
EriwSn (1635) and Baghdad (1638) entitled 7h’- 
rtkhri Fath-i Rhvdn %va-Daghiad (cf. Flugel, op, 
at,,^ II. 262). Kara-Celebi-Zade’s translations from 
the Persian and Arabic as w'ell as other wntings 
are detailed by Hadjdji Khalifa, ed Flugel, 11. 
XI 3, V. 233. He also dabbled in poetry under 
the name ^AzlzT. A poem entitled Gutiiien-t Nt^az^ 
written in 1634 on the occasion of his banishment, 
exists in MS. in the Prussian State Library in 
Berlin (cf Pertsch, Vaz d Turk, Hss.,^ p 415 j^) 
and in the BiiUsh Museum (cf Rieu, Cat, of the 
Turk ^59, p. 191^, see also HadjdjI Khalifa, 
op. at, 233, N® 10,840). 

B t b 1 1 o g 1 a p h y , cf. besides the already 
mentioned sources the biography in Na‘lm5 
under the year xo68, Hadjdji Khalifa, Fcdlcke,^ 
ii 152 (biography), the best sketch of 
his life with all details is given by Isma'il 
Beligli Biusewi, Guldeste-t ZtyTnft ^Irfan,^ Brussa 
1308, p. 317 — 322; Sidjill-t ^Othmanl,^ in. 339, 
MiistaVim-Z5de, Dawhat al-Mashaytkh al Kibai\ 
Vienna MS., Mxt. 153 (Fliigel, 11. 409 j^), 
Rifkat Efendi, Dawhat al-Mashayikhy Stambul 
n. d , p. 58 — 62; ^Ilmlye Salnamesi Stambul 
1334, p. 461 sqq (with reproduction of 
K.’s signature); J. v. Hammer, Gesch, der 
Osm, Dtchtkunst,^ iii. 426 ^qq ; do , Gesch, des 
Osm Retches,^ v. 178, 1 84. — K’s collection 
of manuscripts is still preserved in the li- 
biaiy of the §liahz5de mosque in Stambul. A 
catalogue of the books (16 pp , 4’’, Stambul n d ) 
has been punted. — On the family, of which 
several members achieved fame, cf. especially 
HSdjdji Kbalifa, Takivhn al-Tawajtkh,^ p. 191, 
also Isma*^!! Bcligh, op, cit p, 315, uhere the 
ancestois of Kara-Cclebi-Zade are dealt with, 
cf also Wiistenfeld, Dte Gelehrtcfifamthc Mu- 
hibbi,,y, 48). (Franz Babinger) 

KARA^I (Kurrachel) I. An impoitant city 
and seaport on the coast of Sindh situated 
24® 51' N. 67® 4'. E. Population (X90X) 116, 663. 
The administrative centie of the province of Sindh 
at the present day, and gives its name to a 
district. 

The name docs not appear to be of great an- 
tiquity, and is probably due to the settlement of 
a DodSi Bal 66 tube called Kulaiii, oiiginally RSdj- 
pnt (see Glossary of Panjab Castes,^ Lahoie 19x1), 
from whom the town of Kulai^i (in the DSra ^Is- 
ma^^ll Khan District of the N. W. Frontier) also 
took its name Following a common practice m 
the Sindh! language the / has bekome r, (Cf. 
Kotlr in the Pandjab and KOtrl in Sindh). 

The harbour of Kar56l w’as naturally a good 
one, although when hrst surveyed by English 
sailors it was impeded, as Pottinger tells us (1808), 
by a bar, which prevented vessels drawing more 


than 16 ft. from entering The population was 
at that time only 9000, but it had already be- 
come the principal port of Sindh. The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India {^Bombay,^ Vol. II) asserts that 
KaiSCI began to be known as a port about X729, 
and that its rise was due first to the silting up 
of KhSrak and afterwards of ghShbandar, a state- 
ment which is not easy to understand. KbSrak 
(an island in the Persian Gulf occupied by the 
Dutch from X748 to 1765) could have had no 
influence on KaraSl, and ShShbandar is too far to 
the Eastern side of the Indus Delta to have af- 
fected it. The real cause was the gradual deteri- 
oration of the tuo ports of Dewal and Sindl 
(often spoken of jointly as Diul-Sindi) which were 
situated on the two sides of the west mouth 01 
the Indus. These were still m use in Thevenot’s 
time {Travels tn Indta,^ published 1687) and Ma- 
nucci visited Sindi on his way to India in x655« 
During the 18^*^ century th4 advance of the land 
cut off these ports from the sea, but KaraCi, lying 
outside the Delta to the west, was not liable to 
such rapid silling. It also took the place of Tatta 
as the principal city of S. W. Sindh. Under the 
Kalhora ruleis of Sindh it was made over to the 
Khan of Kilat, and under his suzerainty was held 
for a time by the Djam of Las, but after the fall 
of the KalhSras the TSlpur Amir, Fath ‘’AllKhan, 
took Kar55l in 1 795 and erected a fort on Ma- 
nora point to protect the harbour. Henceforward 
the tiade grew considerably. Polti iger’s account 
in 1808 has been alluded to above. Burnes found 
the population in X83X to be 15.000. 

Sii Charles Napiei made it his landing place in 
1841 and after the annexation of Sindh in 1843 
he undertook its development with the object ot 
making it the military and civil centre of the ad- 
ministration and also an important port equipped 
to deal with the trade of the Pandj^b as well as 
of Sindh. Through his judgment and foresight he 
was able to lay the foundations of the progress 
made in more recent times Sir Bartle Frere im- 
proved the harbour in 1854 by the construction 
of the Napier Mole which connects KiarnSrl Is- 
land w'lth the mainland The Manora breakwater 
was constructed in 1869 — 73, and the harbour 
has giadually been rcstiicted in area, and at the 
same time deepened and otherwise improved. In 
1883, a good supply of water from the Malir R. 
w'as brought in. General Haig in his work on 
the Indus Delta identifies the harbour of Kara£i 
with Alexander’s Haven which Nearchus reached 
by sailing westwards from the w'estern mouth of 
the Indus. As the coast here has not changed so 
much as in the actual Delta, it is possible to 
identify some of the places mentioned. Ihe Island 
of Bibakta appears to be ManSra point, and 
Eiros seems to be the high ground east of the 
harbour now knowm as Clifton. In spite of this 
j identification, however, Karai^i as a town has no 
j ancient or mediaeval history, although the har- 
bour must always have been of use as a haven of 
refuge. Its enormous development in modem times 
is due to the opening up of the trade of N. W. 
India by railways It is the outlet for the wdieat, 
cotton, oilseeds and hides of the Indus valley. 

2. Kara6X District. A modem admini- 
strative district taking its name from the 
town of KarSii, lying between 23® 35' and 26® 21' 
N. and 66*42' and 68*48' E. with an area ol 
IX.970 sq. m., and a population m 1901 of 607, 
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S28. Its boundaries arc on the N. the District of 
LSrlcSna^ on the £ the R. Indus and the Haidar- 
abad District on the S. the sea, and on the W. 
the Kirthar Mts. and the Habb River. Besides 
Karatl the most important town is Tatta, the an- 
cient capital of S. Sindh, which first rose to im- 
portance about the beginning of the 16*^ century, 
and was an important centre of trade and government 
in the 17**^ century, and still a large and flourishing 
town in Nadir Shah’s time (1742). It was an im-' 
portant mint of the Mughal emperors from the 
time of Akbar till that of Muhammad Sh 5 h, when 
Sindh ceased to form part of the empiie. Nadir 
ShSh and the DurrSnls both used this mint; 
their other mints in Sind were Bhakkar and Hai- 
darabad which latter mint probably also issued 
the coins of Nadir and the Durranis bearing the 
name Sindh alone Tatta, which is now far inland 
was in the century accessible to seagoing 
ships and was visited by a Portuguese fleet 111 964 
(1556). The Portuguese had apparently been called 
in by the Taikhan chief Tsa Tarkhan, who had 
obtained possession of Tatta after the death of Shah 
Husain Arghan, but, finding the city unprotected 
in the absence of Tsa at the siege of Bhakhai, they 
turned their arms on their ally and plundeied 
Tatta unmercifully The port alluded to by the 
Portuguese as Bandel, which was also plundered 
on this occasion, was piobably Shahbandar. (See 
Sayyid DjamaPs Tark/ian-nama in Elliot and Dow- 
son. Hist, of India^ I, 324 and Danveis, Portu- 
guese in Indta^ I, 408) 1 he town of Tatta quickly 
recovered from this disaster, and its final decay was 
due no doubt to natural changes in the Indus Delta 
Bibliography*, Pottingei, Tiavcls in Ba- 
lochistan and Sindcy London 1816, Napier, 
Conquest of Setnde^ London 1845, do, Admi- 
mstration of Scinde,^ London 1 851; Postans, 
Personal obsei^'ations on Si/ de^ London 1 843 ; 
Burton, Sind revLnied^ London, 1877; Haig, 
The Indus Delta Country,^ London, 1887; Bur- 
nes, Bokhat a and a Voyage on the Indus,^ Lon- 
don, 1833; Impel lal Gazetted of India^ Bom- 
bay, Vol. II ; Thevenot, 7 / London, 1687 ; 
Irvine, ManttceVs Stoiia do Mogor^ 4 Vols., 
London, 1907. (M. Longworth Dames.) 

KARADAGH. [See Montenegro]. 

J^ARA DENIZ, the Turkish name for the 
Black Sea, the Pontus Euxinus (abbieviated to 
Pontus) of ancient and Byzantine geography. The 
Arab geographers took over the Greek names 
Pontus and Maeotis (Sea of Azov) in the forms 
Buntus and Mdutis,^ which early became Hitash 
and Manitasi in Arabic writing and language 
(Juynboll on Maidstd al-lttilcl,^ iv. 194) and m 
these corrupt forms have survived down to the 
latest works of Oriental geography Other names 
were also used, for example Sea of Trebizond 
{Bahr farabazunda)^ Sea of the Crimea {Bahr 
Ktrim\ Russian Sea {Bahr al-Pus,, cf. mer de 
Possta m Villehardoum, ed. Wailly, § 226), which 
are explained by the commerce of the Muslim 
East with Trebizond and the coast lands of South 
Russia (Yakut, Mtl^am,^ ed. Wtistenfeld, i. 499, 
al-Dima^ki, Nuh&bat al-Dahr,^ ed. Mehren, pas- 
sim; Abu ’ 1 -Fidi^, Takwim al-Buldan,^^, Reinaud, 
passim; al-Mas'udI, AfurU^ al-Dhahab^ ed. Paris, 
i. 260 sq ; cf. Marquart, Osteurophische u. ost- 
asiatische Streifzuge^ p, 162, 333); on the other 
hand, in the passages where Bahr al-RUm — 
which otherwise means the Mediterranean Sea 


only — refers to the Black Sea (e. g. Gardfzi in 
Marquart, op, cit*^ p. 16 1; al-Dima^kl, op, cit,,^ 
p. 138, x8, 259, 4 J^.) Bahr al-Ruin should be 
emended to Bahr al-Rus, The name Bahr al- 
Khazar^ which originally meant the Caspian Sea, 
was, on the other hand, transferred to the Black 
Sea (Ibn Khordgdhbeh , B, G, A.^ vi. passim; 
Kudama, B,G A. vi. passim; al-.Mas^adl, Kit, 
ai-Tanblh,f B. G, A.^ yin. passim), as al-Mas‘^udi 
(p. 67) thinks, because a connection was errone- 
ously thought to exist between the two seas; as 
at the same time the name Mantis (Manftash) 
was extended to the Black Sea (al-Mas^udl, Kit, 
al-Tanbih.^ p. 138, 1 40; MurUjj,^ 1. 272 ; al- 

DanashkT, op, cit p. 138, 18, 1437 *37 228, 17), 
the name Sea of the bazars may have been at 
first limited to the Sea of Azov and only by a 
mistaken use have come to include the Black Sea. 

All these names were driven out of use by the 
name Kara Deniz, evidence of which is first found 
in the xiifl^ century and which is no doubt the 
name given to the Black Sea by the Turco-Tatai 
inhabitants of its shoies in Southern Russia , it 
was understooi by the western authors of the 
time to mean “Great Sea” (locus classicus, Ru- 
bruquis, ed Bcigeion, p 2 en la mer du Pont 
que les Biilgares appellent la grande mei ; Mare 
Ma)us in Haython, Vincentius Bellovacensis, Marco 
Polo, chap I, Mar Majour in Ghillebeit de Lannoy 
and Bertrandon de la Broqui^rc , mer mayoi 
m Clavijo, the Crete See in Chaucer, Piologue,^ 
I. 5 ®), more rarely as Black Sea (Schiltberger, who, 
howevei, also writes “Grosses Meer”; mare ni- 
grum, quoted for the >car 1338 in Yule, Cathay 
etc, new cd. by H Coidier, iii , London 1914, 
p. 81 , il mar neio in a document of 1473 Berchet, 
La Reppubltca di Venezia e la Persia.^ Venezia 1865, 
p. Il), by the Arabs as “Black Sea”, at- Bahr al- 
Aswad (Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Takwt/n al-Bnldan.^ p 31, 
34; al-Dimashkl, op at,, p 139, 143, 145, 220, 
al-Bahr al-A'zatn in Ibn Khordadhbeh, p. no is 
to be explained otherwise), among the Greeks 
we find only inavri thalassa and this only for 
the first time in the treaty with Venice concluded 
in 1265 {Fontes Return Austr,.^ part II, xiv 62), 
in literatuie from the xvBh century (see Leun- 
clavius, Pandectes Hist, Turc,,^ Ch. 148). The 
Italians and French used Mare Maggiore, Mer 
Majour down to the first half of the xvii^h cen- 
tury: hencefoith we find the name Black Sea 
throughout geographical liteiatuie The older re- 
production of Kara Deniz by “Great Sea” shows 
that Kara m this connection does not refer to the 
colour but means, as often in proper names, 
“great, powerful, terrible” (cf. Kara), in keeping 
with the dangers of the voyage, particularly in 
bad weather, upon this sea so liable to storms and 
of such extent. All other attempts to explain the 
meaning, especially those which seek to find the 
name “Black Sea” among the Greeks and Byzan- 
tines, or, like L. de Saussuie in his brilliant 
essay V ortgtne des rioms de Mer Rouge,^ Mer 
Blanche ct Mer Noire (Le Globe,^ xlui. 23 
to trace it to the cosmographic conceptions of the 
Far East, are to be rejected; nor should one 
quote in support of “black” Sea the fact that the 
Turks called the Mediterranean Alj: Deniz (White 
Sea), as if by contrast, any more than we could 
justify the mediaeval nigromantia (a corruption 
of nekromantia) by saying that white magic was 
invented as a pendant to it. — The name “Sea 
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of the lOiazars” lias survived into modern times 
in corrupt form Hazez (the result of trans- 

position of the diacritical points) as a name of 
the Sea of Azov. 

After the Black Sea had been treated as a 
male clausum during the centuries under Byzan- 
tine uilers, m the latter half of the Middle Ages 
it was opened up under the Komnenoi and Palai- 
ologoi to tlie Genoese and Venetians and thus to 
European tiade with the Near and Far East; in 
Kafla [see kafa], Tana, Amasra and SarnsHn 
there arose autonomous Frankish colonies and 
smallei settlements m Sinope and Trehizond. After 
the fall of Constantinople Mchemmcd the Con- 
queror closed the Black Sea to foieign shipping 
by baning the Straits; the destruction of Amasra 
(1459), Sinope and Trebizond (1461) and Kafla 
(1475) completed the ruin of Frankish commerce 
and the Black Sea became a Turkish inland sea, 
a nrfvTo; ’'A|«voc , on which only the Turkish flag 
was allowed to >\ave. It was only with the ad- 
vance of the Russian empire to the north coast 
of the Black Sea that the latter was opened first 
to Ru’^sian commercial navigation by art. X of 
the treaty of KuCuk Kamardja in 1774, and ten 
years later, m 1784, to Ausliian and in 1799 to 
Biitisli commeice, in the xixtli century the other 
European powers obtained liberty of access to the 
Black Sea France m 1802 and following her 
the smaller seafaring nations , the last treaties on 
this matter were concluded in 1827. Down to 
quite recently foieign wai ships were not allowed 
to pass through the Straits and into the Black Sea. 

Btblto^i aphy , The histoiy of the various 
appellations of the Black Sea has not )ct 
been written. The main work on commerce at 
the close of tlie Middle Ages is W. Hc)d, Htstotre 
du Commerce du Levant I cipzig 1885 — 1886; 
leprint 1924, for commerce under Turkish rule 
Cli Peyssonel, Ttatte sur le ccmmcfce de la 
Mcr Noire^ Pans 1787, foi the latei pciiod 
Ilommaire de Hell, l.es steppes de la Mer Cas- 
ptenne^ Pans and Strasburg 1843 — 1845. — 
The political and diplomatic events which 
led to the opening of the Black Sea in the 
xviuth century are fully discussed in [P. Hadji 
Mischef], La Mer None et Ics Deljoits de 
Constantinople^ Pans 1899, cf. thereon the notes 
in Djewdet, Tidrlldi^ 11. 284 and vii 485 sqq , 
the documents concerned are given by Nora- 
dounghiun , Recuetl des /; attes inter natronaux 
de V Empire Ottoman^ vol. 1. and 11, Pans and 
Leipzig 1897 — 1900. (J. H. Mordimann). 

KARAFERIYA, a small town in Macedonia, 
situated about 40 miles to the S. W. of Selfinik, 
on the Ana Dere, a tributary of the Indje Kara 
Su, in the ncighbouihood of the Gulf of Salonica. 
Ihc ancient Greek name is Bspotx, in modem 
Greek Vdrria (Slav. Ber), to which form the Turks 
have added the adjective Kaia. According to the 
Byzantine authors the town w'as sacked as early 
as 1331 by Turkish pirates belonging to the 
country of KarasT. They landed wnth 70 ships 
and laid waste the region of V6rria and Trajano- 
polis, but they were finally driven back by the 
empeior Andronicus. Karaferiya was an important 
military point; in 1347 it was occupied by the 
Servians and in 775 A. H. (1373/4) it was con- 
quered for the first time by the Ottoman Turks. 
From the reign of Murad II, from w’hom dates 
the conquest of SelSnik (1430) down to the 


Balkan w'ar, Karaferiya belonged to the Ottoman 
Empiie. In November, 1912 ^raferiya was one 
of the last Turkish supports in the defence of 
Selanik, which was at last taken on November 8 
of that year by the Greeks ; since the peace 
of Athens (Nov. 14, 1913) it has belonged to 
Greece. 

Karaferiya is situated at the foot of the richly 
wooded Aghostos Dagh in a fertile region which 
produces all kinds of crops and vegetables and is 
famed for its tobacco and especially its vineyards 
on the mountain slopes. The silk-grow’ing has given 
rise to a rather important w'caving-industry in the 
town. In the ncighbouihood are still ruins of the 
ancient Bgposx. In the last period of Turkish domi- 
nation the number of its inhabitants was a little 
less than 10,000 of whom about one fourth Mus- 
lims, the rest being composed of Greeks, Bul- 
garians and Wallachijns. It was the chief place 
of a Kada of the same name in the wilayct 
of Selanik. 

B t b liograp hy\ Sami, KarnUs al-A^larn^ 
V. (1314/1892), p. 3639; von Hammer, Ge- 
schuhte des Owiamschen Retches^ Pest 1829, 
1. X27, 600; de la Jonquicre, Htstotre de R Em- 
pire Ottoman^ Pans 1914, 11. 404; HadjdjI Kha- 
lifa, Rumilt und Besna^ Vienna 1812, p. 86, 
Pauly- Wissowa, Realenzyklopadte der klasst^chcn 
Alter tumswtssenschaft^ iii. col. 304 jy. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KARAGCZ , principal character in 
the Turkish shadow-play. The shadow-play 
has been known to the Muhammadan peoples since 
about the xiiih century of our era Its origin is 
perhaps lobe sought, as Jacob suggests, in Eastern 
Asia, but, as regards the matter of the plays, 
there seem to be connections wdth the Hellenistic 
mime (Horovitz, Reich). The modern Turkish 
shadow -players attribute the invention of their art 
to the patron saint of their gild, ^aikh Kiisjiten 
(i. e. Tustari, the man from Tuslar [Shush tar] in 
Persia), after w'hom they call their shadow-stage 
Shaikh Ku^tcr t Maidanl **Shaikh-KiishterI place’*. 
According to the Tuikish biographers a certain 
•Shaikb Mehemmed Kushterl migrated from Persia 
to Asia Minor in the xiv‘^^ century and was 
buried in Brussa. On the various legendary ac- 
counts of the origin of the shadow-play see Ritter, 
A'aragos^ i 5. The shadow-players talk among 
themselves a kind of professional language, in 
which gipsy elements predominate. Another cir- 
cumstance in favour of a connection w'lth the 
w'andering gipsies is the fact that the principal 
figuie, Karagoz, is represented as a gipsy. The 
shadow-play is a favourite image of the transi- 
tonness and w'orthlessness of all that is mortal 
with poets, especially those w’ho are fond of my- 
sticism. The idea often expressed by the mystics 
that all things in the w^orld have only a shadow’- 
cxistence and only ow’e their being to the light 
permeating things from the Primeval One, w'ho 
alone possesses reality and substance, found m 
the shadow-play a symbolical application. The 
shadow-players are fond of calling attention to 
this edifying aspect of their performance in the 
so-called stage- ghazel (^perde g haze It), 

The external apparatus of the shadow-play 
consists of a stand like that of the European ma- 
rionette theatre, only that in place of the open 
stage a canvas is stretched across and illuminated 
by an oil-lamp. Against this canvas [^ferde) the 
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shadow-player presses coloured figures about a 
foot high made of dried skin; this is done by 
means of guiding rods which are put into the 
figures through holes provided >\ith links All 
the figures that appear are controlled by one 
player. Two musicians are his only assistants. The 
performances usually take place in the eaily hours 
of the nights of Ramadan but are also given as 
entertainments at domestic festivals, such as cir- 
cumcisions. 

The following is the course of the typical 
performance of the Turkish shadow-play, an in- 
troductory picture {jgositrme) is shown on the 
canvas before the beginning of the performance 
This is removed during introductory music on a 
reed-pipe and one of the two principal characters, 
Hadjiwad, comes on the scene singing a song. 
At the end of the song Hadjiwad calls out Hat 
Hakk^ **0 God”, as the introductory religious for- 
mula of the play, recites the stage-ghazel, piaises 
God and curses Satan and then pioceeds to pay 
a tribute of homage to the Sultan. After a con- 
ventional introduction he begins to express in 
rhymed prose his longing for his companion 
Karagoz and to sing to him before the door of 
his house — where the scene is supposed to be 
laid — in languishing tones. Karagoz rushes out 
in anger and a fight ensues between the two at 
the end of which Hadjiwad usually disappears 
to return after an interval. The prologue proper 
then begins, consisting of a dialogue {ninhawere) 
between Hadji w^ad and Karagoz, and this is followed 
after a stereotyped transition-formula by the piece 
proper, the dramatic part The piece again 

concludes with unvarying turns: Karagoz gives 
Hadjnvad a box on the ear and the latter goes to 
tell the “master of the curtain” that Karagoz has 
torn the curtain down and destroyed it Karagoz then 
asks for indulgence to the defects of the play 
and goes off after threatening to punch Hadjiwad 
still harder the next time — here the piece is 
announced for the next evening. 

The principal characters are always Ha- 
djiwad and Karagoz. The formei is a cultivated 
elderly gentleman somewhat given to opium eating 
who IS wellknown to all the characters who ap- 
pear and often acts as their confidant. Karagoz 
is an uneducated, rough gipsy, the type of simple, 
natural vivacity contrasted with the decrepit re- 
presentative of prudence and deliberation. Like 
his relatives in the European marionette theatre 
he is the real favourite with the public. He is 
bald and sometimes still appears with the phallus, 
both features which indicate a certain connection 
with the ancient mime. Both characters wear 
special caps, peculiar to the shadow-play. 

The humour of the dialogue between 
Hadjiwad and Karagoz depends for the most part 
on countless puns and plays on words which are 
always brought about by Karagoz misunderstanding 
the learned words of his fnend and giving them 
humorous interpretations. The preludes are not 
limited to any particular piece (/^//) but are 
chosen for presentation at will according to the 
length of the following play. The substance of the 
dialogue has almost always the same object, to 
attain humorous effects by the contrast between 
Hadjiwad’s learning and Karagoz^s stupidity. Ha- 
djiwad, for example, gives Kiirago:^ lessons in 
spelling, proposes games which he does not under- 
stand, goes with him as a singing RamadSn-night 


watchman round the streets, when Karagoz sings 
all the songs out of tune and misunderstands 
them, or gives him sentences to be said rapidly, 
or plays games with him which necessanly end 
in a fight, etc. 

The production of the dramatic part (Ja^f) 
which follows the prelude shows certain pecu- 
liarities in scenic technique which are the natural 
result of the paraphernalia of the shadow-stage. 
The white surface of the canvas, only rarely 
relieved by a few figures in the wings, always 
represents the Kushten square in front of Karagoz’s 
house, which latter is, as it were, represented 
by the frame of the canvas. As Karagoz has 
continually to accompany the action with comments 
from the window of his house, there are often several 
scenes of action in one, one quite remote, the 
real scene of action, and the square before Karagoz’s 
house. The possibility of mixing up the characters 
into crowds with the conductmg-rod is used to 
piesent remarkable scenes of recognition. 

The players have a fixed stock of pieces, which 
is practically the same with all companies and, 
except for a few modern pieces, is considered 
to have “been handed down from olden times.” 
The pieces are sometimes diamatic versions of po- 
pular books {Ferhad and Shiiln^ Tahtr and Zuhre^ 
Medjinun and Laila etc ), m which case Hadjiwad 
appears as trusted adviser and Karagoz as servant 
of the heroes concerned, or suchlike, sometimes 
they are pictures of everyday life m Stambul. 
In the latter we aie given a series of Stambul 
types, among which one recognises pathological 
(the drowsy opium-eater, the pugnacious drunkard, 
the lame beggai, the dwarf, the crazy man) and 
racial types (the young Stambul Efendi, the Per- 
sian, the Armenian, the Jew, the rough woodcutter 
from Kastamuni, the Kaisarl?, the Lase, etc.). The 
effect is very often attained by the foimation 
of a seiies of incidents A whole senes of 
characters, differing as much as possible from one 
another, is brought successively into the same 
comical embarrassing situation, or they bring Ka- 
ragoz, around whom the action then usually 
develops, into some such situation so that the 
tension increases with each successive character 
until It IS finally relieved by a character superior 
to the situation. 

Pieces of this kind aie, for example. Yalowa 
Safasi^ “The pleasure-excursion to Jalowa”. A young 
Efendi, usually called Celebi, wishes to take a trip 
with his sweetheart to the seaside resort of Yalowa 
and buys a bag and a jug in which to put pro- 
visions for the journey. While he is away to make 
the final preparations, Karagoz appears and teases 
the young woman, who has remained behind with 
the sack and jug, with stupid stories about a fatal 
accident that has overtaken her lover, that he has 
set the sea on fire with a match he had thrown 
away and has been burnt or that he has been 
swallowed by an eater of lokma^ and so on. Then 
a series of typical characters appear all of whom 
wish to go to Yalowa with the young woman and 
arc hidden one after the other by the obliging 
girl in the sack and jug, in which a new fight 
begins for the little room available with every 
new-comer. After 5 or 6 people have disappeared 
in the narrow jug, Celebi returns and pulls 
out all the stowaways again. — Another piece of 
the same kind is Kanall Nigar “Bloody Nigar”, 
The young Efendi is stopped in the street by two 
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ladies of his acquamtance, each of whom assert they 
have a good right to him and try to pull him 
with her. As neither will abandon him, women- 
neighbours are called in to decide which is worthy 
of the pretty young man. But when the neighbours 
decide in their own favour, the two women (one 
is called “Bloody Nigar”) drag the young man 
into their house, undress him, thresh him and 
throw him out on to the street to punish him for 
his infidelity. A series of characters then come 
up who see the young man sitting naked and 
volunteer in turn to fetch his clothes out of the 
women’s house , 6rst comes Karagoz, then Hadjiwad, 
then the drunkard, then a negro and next a dwarf. 
In the attempt to get the young man’s clothes, they 
all meet in turn with the same fate. They are 
likewise undressed and thrown naked upon the 
street so that naked figures keep accumulating 
lound the door of the house. In the end the problem 
IS solved by the robber captain Saif Efe from 
Biussa, whom the women respect, and the naked 
foims receive their clothes again — Another is 
Mandha, — Karagoz finds himself malevolently 
abandoned by his wife and enters into relations 
with a lady who meets him on the street and 
takes her to his house. To his question whether 
she also has no lo\er she replies: “apart from 
him who comes aftei wards, no one”. Then various 
lovers of the woman come m turn, ask for Karagoz’s 
new house-mate and send all kinds of love-verses 
to her through him which the latter delivers to 
her in quite a distorted fashion, and ask her to 
take a trip with them to Mandtra But they are 
always driven away by Karagoz and to his repeated 
question whether there is still any one coming the 
woman only answers with the above phrase This 
goes on for a considerable time until finally 
Karagoz is turned out of his own house by the 
drunkard and then collects the admirers he has 
driven away in order to recapture his own house. 
In the m^l^e which follows all take to their heels. — 
In the “Singer’s competition” {Karagozun Sh^trliyt) 
Kaiagoz as a strolling singer disposes 

of a number of droll singers who have assembled 
for a competition. In the “writer-play” (yaztd^l 
oyunti) he appears as a public letter-writer who 
writes letters which are absolute nonsense for his 
clients. — In (he “Boat-play” (^kaylk oyumi) he 
acts in his particular way as a feriy-man assisted 
by Ha^jiwad. In the “Swing-play” (^alllndjak 
oyiintt) he lets a swing to the most varied customers, 
lastly to a Jew who apparently dies on it and is 
buried by his co-religionists in the most ludicrous 
fashion and is then brought to life again. Another 
lime we find Karagoz as a rich gentleman {Kara- 
gozun and in this capacity he has to 

deal with a series of people who wish to get 
positions in his seivice and with a beggar. 

The series of incidents is often made up of 
\ain attempts by Karagoz to gam admittance to 
a house or a garden, for example in the “Garden- 
play” {^Bagbjte Oyunu\ in the “Bath” {Hammani)^ 
the “Surprise” {Baik\n\ or of his unsuccessful 
attempts to ascertain something about his wife’s 
doings by questioning the neighbours, who m 
turn misunderstand his questions and give the 
stupidest answeis (“The Well CesHkfne), 

Pieces in which w'C do not have this 
succession of incid en ts* are, for example, 
“The Poplar” (^Kanlt Kmvak\ in which an amusing 
act is spun round a brief touching episode: the 


singer Hasan’s son is stolen by the spirit of the 
poplar but restored on the poetic appeal of his 
father. Karagoz is first of all bewitched by the 
spirit of the poplar, then released by Hadjiwad 
and, when he wants to cut down the poplar as 
a punishment, he is seized by tw'o Albanian foresters 
and punished with the bastinado, which is made 
the more severe in a comical way as the foresters 
continually go wrong in counting the blows and 
have to begin all over again. — In the “Circum- 
cision” (sunnet) Karagoz is circumcised when a 
full grown man and the usual games are played 
which are used to distract a boy from the pain. 
A shadow-player appears, for example, so that 
we have here a play within a play, also an orta 
<?^«//«-player, two juggleis, etc. — A kind of 
competition m magic between two witches, in 
which the young Efendi and his sweetheart and 
thqn Karagoz and HadjAvad are turned into animals, 
IS the “Witch-play” { Dj azular) — In the “Lunatic 
asylum” {timar^Une) Karagoz is infected by some 
lunatics escaped from an institution and chained 
by Iladjiwad in an asylum and treated by a 
Fiank doctor. — In the “Wrong Bride” (Sajehii 
Gelin) Karagoz is brought as bnde to the drunkard, 
in Older to cure him of his craving. — Lastly 
the play the “liar” (^Maikhane) shows the doings 
of a famous sot named Bekri in a bar The pieces 
so far mentioned substantially form with several 
other less impoitant and less well-known pieces 
( Takhmtsdtihr^ “The broken ones”, J^rgMn/ar^ 
“The coffec-crushers”, BalU Oyunu^ “The fish-play”, 
Dj anbazlar^ “The lope-dancers”, Ed^zakhane^'^Th^ 
chemist’s shop”) the usual repertoire of the 
shadow-players. 

Very few of these plays have so far been 
published and translated and those usually in an 
abbreviated form The texts printed m the east 
are almost all bad and defective. For further 
particulars see the Bibliography, 

Bibliography'. F. v. Luschan, turkische 
Schallensptel m the Internal , Arch, f, Ethnogr,,^ 
ii., Leiden 1889, p i — 9, 81 — 90, 125 — 143; 
I. Kunos, Hdrom Haragoz-^yd/ek^ Tbrok szbveget 
foljegyezte is magyara forditotta (reprint from 
vol. XX. of the Nyelvtudomdnyt Kbzleminyek^ 
Budapest 1 886; do, Ober turkische Schatten^ 
sptele in the Ungartsche Revue vii , Budapest 
18S7, p. 425 — 435; do, Turktsches Puppen^ 
theater, ICai agos-Schaukelsptel ^ in the Ethno^ 
logtsche Mitteilnngen aus Ungarn,^ li., Budapest 
1892, p. 148 — 158; do., in Proben der Volks- 
Utteratur der turkischen Siamme herausgegeben 
von IV, RadloJ^^ vol. viii., Mundarten der 
Osfnanen,^ St. Petersburg 1899, p. xxx — xlii., 
310 — 468; do, Btitrage zur Kaiagos-Litei atur,^ 
in the Keleti Szemle,^ i., 1900, p. 140; G. Jacob, 
Zur Gramnatik des Vulghr-Turktschen,, in the 
Z.D.M.G,^ 1898, Hi. 695 do., Karagos- 
Komodten,^ 3 parts, Berlin 1899; do., Bekri 
Mustafa, Ein turkisches Hajdlsptel aus Brussa,^ 
in text and transl. m the Z,D.M,G„^ ^^99, liii. 
626 sqq ; do., in Turkische Literaturgeschichte 
in Etnzeldarstellungen. Heft I, Das turkische 
Sc hat tent heater^ Berlin 1900; do., Zur Geschichte 
des Schattenspiels^ in the Keleti Szemle^ i , Budapest 
1900, p. 233 — 6; do., Schattenspielbihliogiafie 
(Appendix II to : E. Littraann, Arabiseke Schat- 
tensptele,^ Berlin 1901, do, Turkische Volks- 
literatur,^ Berlin 1901; do.. Das Schaitentkeater 
in seiner JVanderu/tg vom Morgenland %um 
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Abendlami, Vortr* geh, bet der Philol - Vers, 
zu Sirassbttrg am 4 Okt, igiz-t Berlin 1911; 
do,, Zwei turkische In sc hr if ten in the Z.D,Af,G,^ 
1904, Iviii. 811 — 13 (cf. suppl, to the A//- 
gemcine Zeitung^ Miinchen, April 15,1904; do., 
Eizvahnuntfen des Sc hat ten theaters tn der Welt- 
hteratnr^ Beihn 1906; do., Geschichte des Schat- 
tentheateis, Ei wetter te Neubearheitung des Vor- 
t/ages. Das Sc hattent heater %n seiner Wander ung 
7 'cm Jl/of gen/and zum Abendland^ Berlin 1907; 
do , Die Erwahnungen des Schattenthcaters und 
der Zanber later tie bts turn Jahre ijoo, Ei we iter- 
ttr libliographtscher Nachweis^ Berlin 1912 ; 
K. Sdssheim, Die moderne Gestalt des turktschen 
Schattenspiels i^Qaragoz)^ in the 7. D,M.G , 1909, 
Ixiii. sqq.\ sh'idovv-plays are published and 
translated most fully by Hellmut Ritlcr in 
Karagos^ Turktsche Schattenspiele^ ^ ubers, 
it, erkl ^ /. Eolge, Die Blutpappel^ Die falsche 
Biaut^ Die bluttge Ntgar^ Hannover 1924. 

(II. Ritter) 

IfARAGOZLO (“Blaclc-eycd"), a Turkish 
people around Hamadin, to which they pay 
their tribute (Curzon , Persia and the Persian 
Question^ London 1892, li. 270 and 472) The 
Kar.-igozlU are several times mentioned in the 
history of the domestic troubles in Persia in the 
second half of the xv 111th century, cf J v. Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches^,, Pest 1836, 
IV. 475; Tcdrtkhri Zandlya,^ ed. Beer, Leiden 1888, 
p. 33, 42 and 93. In the first half of the xixth 
century the Karagozlu are said to have numbered 
some 12,000 souls (C. Ritter, Erdkunde^ viii. 404 
and ix. 78). Karagozlu is also the name of a 
small Turkish clan in Pars, which belongs to the 
TnHulu group of the tribal confederacy Il 3 t-i 
Khainsa (Tumanskiy, Ot Kasptyskago inorta k 
Khoi muzslomn pioltvn s ebratno^ St. Petersburg 
1896, p. 78). A Tatar vill.nge in what was formerly 
the gouvernement of Yelisawetpol in the district 
of I2jevanshir is also called Karagozlu. 

(W. Barthold) 

KARA l^l^AR, “Black Castle”, the name of 
several places in Asia Minor, which, al- 
though distinguished by epithets, are often con- 
fused with one another; lists of them, none of 
which is complete, are given in a later addition 
to YaVht’s Mildjam,^ ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 44, then 
by EwliyS, Siyahatname^ Constantinople 1314 — 18, 
ii. Nanative of Travels by Evltya Efendty 

O.T,F,^ London 1850, li 205 (cf. J v. Hammer, 
Gesch, d, Osm. Reiches^ Pest 1827 — 35, iv. 6x9), 
in Ahmad Wafik’s Leh^e-i *‘OCliffi^nt^ Constanti- 
nople 1293, p. 911, and in ^All Hjawad, Idrtkh 
wa-^oghrdfiya Lughatt,^ Constantinople 1313, 1. 
599. They are alike in being situated on heights, 
sometimes diflicult of access and fortified; the majo- 
rity date probably from the middle ages only and 
were mainly built as places of refuge for the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country during inroads which 
w^ere continually made in the wars of the Byzan- 
tines with the Arabs and Saldjul^s and later in 
the wars between the small states that arose in 
Asia Minor; many were later abandoned under 
the peaceful rule of the Ottomans and disappeared 
from our maps. 

The most important places of this name arc. 
I. Kara HisSr-i $a}^ib (in Naghrl, Z 
xiii. 193 = Leunclavius, Hist. Musulni..^ Frankfort 
1591, col. 140, ^hibiii Kara Hi^Sri; Saibcarascar 
in Catcrino Zeno, Commentarii del Viaggio in Pei - 


sia.^ Venice 1558, fob 14!*), also called AfiUn Kara 
Hisari (“the opium K. IL”). The former name is 
derived from a notable man of tlie last period of 
the SaldjQks of Konya, Sshib Atil’ Fakhr al-Din *^AlI 
Beg (d. 687 = 1288/9), who had retired theie 
with lus treasures before the KaramSnians and 
Mongols and w'hose successors luled the town and 
distriLt under the protection of the Gcrmiyan-Oghlu 
of K*ut 3 hya (Houtsma, Renteil de textes rel, a 
Vhtst. des Seldjontides.^ iv. 308, 323, 327, 334, 
where K. Dewele means this K ; Ibn Fadl Allah, 
Masalik al-Ab{ar.^ transl. by Quatrem^re in the N A., 
xiii. 350, 357; Ahmad '1 awhid in the Revue Ilts- 
torique ptibltee par Vlnstitut d'Histoi) e Otlomane., 
first senes, p. 563 sq.). The popular name Afiun 
Kara Hisar later became generally used in place 
of K. H. Sahib, which is still the ofiicial name. 
Afiun K. takes its name from the extensive cul- 
tivation of opium in the neighbourhood which is, 
mentioned as early as Belon, Les obseivations de 
plusiems smgularttez et choses memorables.^ Pans 
1555, fob 1 83a; cf. Blau in the Z D.M 6^.,xxiii. 280. 

Kara Hisar-i Sahib is now identified tvith the 
Byzantine fortiess Akioin6s, Akrofjnos, in the 
vicinity of which the legcndaiy Saiyid Battal m 
739 perished uith his followeis on a campaign 
against the Byzantines (Theophanes, CJn onogt , 

' ed. de Boor, 1. 390, 411) and where the Com- 
nenub Alexius 1 negotiated with the Saldjuk 
Sultan in 796 (Anna Comnena, Alexias.^ cd 
Reiffcrscheid , li. 285); m the course of the 
xiiith century it must have been taken from the 
Byzantines by the Geriniyan-Oghlu. lOiidr Pasha 
(d. 750 = 1349), son of SulaimSnshah of Ger- 
mijan, and other members of this dynasty are men- 
tioned as presidents {Celcbt) of the Mewlewl settle- 
ments in K. (cf. Ghalib Dede, Tadhkaia-i 
^aifd-i MewlewJye^ MS, N®. 1257 of the Vienna 
Nat. Libr., fob 54a and 90a = 'All Enwer, StmTl- 
khdne-t Edeb^ Stambul 1309, p. 48 sq. and 102). 
During the invasion of Asia Minor by TimUr 
after the battle of Angora (1401) K. also was 
visited by the victor’s raiding parlies (Sharaf al- 
Din ^All Yazdi, ^afarnamey Bibb Ind., Calcutta 
1887 — 88, li. 446, 457, 484, Histoiie de 

Ttmm-Bec etc, Fi. transl. by P6tis de la Croix, 
Delf(t) 1723, IV. 21, 31, 60, 68; Dukas, /f/V., 
ed, Bonn, p. 77) In 832 (1428/9) the kingdom 
of the Germiyan-Oghlu passed to the Ottomans and 
K. w'lth Its lands became incorporated in a sandjak 
of the eyJllet of Anadolu (cf. Dj ihTmnnma^ p. 641). 
As a stronghold near the KaramSnian frontier it 
remained of military importance so long as Kara- 
mSn was still independent; at the beginning of 
the war with Uzun Hasan in 877 (1472/3) prince 
Mustaftl fell back on its defences and made raids 
from it upon the Karamlin-Oghlii who were allied 
to the Persians '(^Ash^lF Basha Z 5 de, TarU'Iki 
Istambol 1332, p. 177; Sa'd al-Din, Ta(lj! al- 
Tawartkh.^ i. 524; Caterino Zeno, op. cit.') and m 
895 (1489/90) K. formed the base of the ope- 
rations of the Hcrsek-Oghlu Ahmad Pasha against 
the Egyptians who had invaded Karamitnia (Sa'd 
al-Din, op. cit ii. 65). But K. became still more 
important as a junction of the caravan routes 
leading from Smyrna to trading centres of the 
interior, like Angora, Kaisaiiya, Tokat, etc. In 
recent years the Smyrna-Cassaba railway there 
joins the Anatolian railway system which starts in 
Stambul. On the dissolution of the old eyalet of 
Anadolu the san^ja^ of K. was attached to the 
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province of Biussa; the town of K. is the residence 
of the muic^arrif ; its population was estimated 
at 25,000 m 5,000 houses (20,000 Muslims, 5,000 
Armenians, some 300 Greeks), but' later figures 
are not available. 

Of the few relics of classical antiquity the 
majoiity must have been brought here from ruined 
sites in the neighbourhood, like Seulllcr (Prym- 
nessus), Isdje Kaiahisar (Docirnacon) and Cifut 
Kasabasi (Synnada), the monuments of the time 
of the Germiy5n-Oghln, e. g. the Ulu l>j5mi^ of 
Kh odja I3cg and the tomb of Sultan DivvanI, and 
the older buildings of the Ottomans have not yet 
been thoioughly investigated. 

The feature of the toun, the steep cone of 
trachyte which rises 650 feet above the level 
of the town which lies around it, with the late 
Uy^anliiie defences renovated by the Germiyan- 
Oghlu, still bore in Niehiilii’s lime the name Bek 
Baran Kal^csi, (“the fortress which affoids shelter 
to the Beg”), this citadel w'as probably never really 
a permanent settlement and is now left to fall 
to pieces, although it has been from tune to time 
used for the inleinment of political prisoners 
C^Ashik Pagha Z5cle, Tarltllt p. 243 — 4), the last 
occasion being in 1803 when French prisoner^ of 
war from Fgypt were kept there. The “Arabic” 
foundation inscription at the entrance, which 
Niclnihr and Oherhummer saw, has not yet been 
copied 

Bibliography Salname of the wil5>et of 
Biusa for the year 1302, p. 466 sqq , Cuinet, Zj 
Tiuquie (VAsie^ iv. 224 ^qq,] Hadjdji lihalifa, 
Djihanriuma^ Constantinople, p. 641 sq ^ Taver- 
nier, Les SIX Voyages^ Pans 1677, 1. 87 sqq 5 
Pococke, Desoiption of ihs East^ London 1745, 
ir/ii. 82, C. ^i^^\x^Reisd)eschi eibitng^xw 13 1 — 
13 1 (with plan and view of the town), William 
George Browne (1S02) in Robert Walpole’s 
Tiavels in vanous Countrus of the London 
1820, p. Ii6sq, I^6i>n de Laborde, Voyage de 
VAsic Muiewe^ Paris 1838, p. 64 sqq. (wdth 
fine views); W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia 
Minor.^ London 1842, 1. 462, 470; Plana tlas 
von Kltinasien by v. Vincke, [F.L.] Fischer and 
V. MoUke , Berlin 1846 — 1854, plate N®. 4, 
Mitt, des deiitschen Aich. InUitiits in Atlun.^ 1882, 
vii 139 sq , G. I^adet, Rapport sur une mission 
sitcntifique en Asie M incut e m the Nouv, Ar- 
chives des missions scientifiques 1895, viii 
425 sqq.\ Ph Naumann in Globus.^ vii , N®. 19 
(picture); Kortc, Anatolische Sktzzcuy Berlin 
1896, p. 81 ^qq.\ Oberhuinmer and Zunmerer, 
Dtuch Syr ten und Kteinasien Beilin 1899, 
p. 390 sqq. 

Some 15 miles or 5 hours noith of KaiaHis5r-i 
Sahib lies: 

2. Isdjc KarahisSr — the correct name, not 
Plski K , as in Hamilton, op. cit.y 1 461, 467, de 
Laborde, op, cit.y p. 68 sq.y Texier, Description de 
VAsie Mineuriy i. 145— 152, and following them 
C. Uiltcr, Kleinasieny i. 605, 642 sq.y nor Itchki 
or Istya (Ramsay, Mitt, Dtsch, Aich, Inst, tn 
Athe/ty vii. 132 sqq.y x. 348), nor again Ischtschi 
(Korte, op, cit,,^ i. 88 sqq.) or Ishite K. (v. Diest, 
map in PeterniamCs Mittcitungeny Erg -Heft 
NO, 125 — a village of 251 houses near the 
quariies of the ancient Docimaeon^ from which the 
marble of Synnada came; the quarries have again 
been worked in modern times by European enter- 
prise {^Salname BiUsa.^ 1325 A. H, p. 125). 


3. Kara His5r-i Sharl^I, also called Shubin 
(or ShebLn, Sheb) Kara HisJlr, or Karahis5r-i 
Shabkhane, from the alum-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood which were worked in ancient limes 
and still more in the middle ages and produced 
a pailicularly esteemed kind of this mineral. 

As was fust pointed out by Blau in 1865 on 
the authority of a Byzantine inscription the 
town is the ancient and mediaeval Colon ia and 
bore this name down into modern times. After 
the reforms of Justinian it belonged to Armenia 
Prima; in the Notiliae Episcopatuum it appears as 
the see of the bishop of Armenia Seciinda. In 
162 (778) the town was captured by Yazid b. 
Usaid al-Sulami in a raid on the Ponlus (Ghe- 
vond, Hist, des Guen es des Arnbes en AimeniCy 
p 106, quoted by Blau; cf. al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, m. 493; cf. Ibn Khordadhbeb, B.G.A.y 
VI. 108). On the othlc hand the Kaliiniya 
which, according to Eutychius, ed. Seldcn and 
Pococke, p. 383, was taken by the SasSnid Sh3- 
pur with Cappadocia and the Kaluniya, which the 
Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla captured in 335 (946/7) 
{Z.D M.G y X. 467; Yakut, Mt^d^aniy ix. 168) 
aie almost undoubtedly identical with Colonia Cap- 
padociae, which, according to Niketas (p 72 and 
689), IS the later Ak-sarai. This strong fortress 
must have been lost to the Bjzanlines after the 
battle of Manzikert The D5nishmand-Oghlu first 
established themselves there (Anna Comnena, 
AtextaSy ed lN.eifferscheid, li. 164 ), later we find 
the Sallukids of Erzeium in possession (Niketas 
Chon , Ann , ed. Bonn, p.185, 294) who w'cre dispos- 
sessed in 598 (i 201/2) by the Saldjuks of Kon>a; 
they in turn were succeeded by the Mangudjids, 
vassals of konya After the fall of the Sultanate 
of Konya, the descendants of Eretna ruled there 
and vanous pnnees of the house of the Ak- 
Koyunlu and Kara-Koyunlu (cf. Sa^d al-Din, i. 
287 = 'All, Knnh at-Akht^ar , v. 1 78 = Leunclavius, 
JJist. Musulm y col. 47.?, i\sqq)'y in 1473 
the battle of Terdjan the town was taken by 
Mehemmcd the Conqueror anl incorporated in the 
Ottoman empire ('Ash?k Pasha Zsde, Tarlthy p. 
378 and 1 81, who describes the town as the Kara 
Hi^ar of Kamakh, and SaM al-Din, 1 54 1 and 
542; Leunclavius, IJist, Mus.y col. 589, 42 sqq) 
Kara His5r-i Sharia formed a sandJa^c of the cyalet 
Erzerum (EwliyS, T/avetSy 11. 205 ; Fladjdjl Kha- 
lifa, Djibannumuy p 422, 424), this district now 
belongs to the wul5)et of Siwfis and the seat of 
government is in the towm of the same name. 

The old name Colonia w'as taken over by the 
Saldjuks in the Armenian form Kughuniya, which 
w'e find in Ibn Bibl’s chronicle (lloutsma, Recueity 
111. 291 — 295, iv. 151, 152, 319) and on the 
coins of Eretna (Ahmad Tawhid, MesDukHt-i Ka- 
dime-i IstamlyCy iv. 439). If, as seems almost cer- 
tain, the Mavro-Kastran mentioned by Michael 
Astaliota, ed Bonn, p. 125, and Skylitzcs, p. 679, 
“on a high hill difficult of access in Armenia”, is 
identical w’lth Colonia, Kara-Hisar seems to have 
already been in use alongside of Colonia; among 
the Greeks of the xviiB^ century we again find 
the form Garasaris, corrupted out of Kara HisUr, 
in use as well as Co’onia. 

The imaginative description of the town in Ew- 
liy5 Celebi and scanty references in the ]^ihan* 
fiumay boih of the second half of the xviit** cen- 
luiy, are corrected and supplemented by the descrip- 
tions of modern travellers. The town, built on 
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the slopes of a hill below the ancient foitihcations 
possessed — according to Cuinet, with whom travellers 
agree — 12— I3,cx)0 inhabitants (7500 Muslims, 
3000 Armenians and over x 500 Greeks) and was the 
residence of the mutesarrif and of an Armenian 
Bishop and of the Greek Metropol of Nicopolis; 
there is no more modern information available The 
citadel surrounded by a ring of walls, in which 
old well-shafts suggest a pre-Hellenic settlement, 
IS no longer inhabited; within this foi tress on 
the summit of the hill lies a small fortified redoubt 
with an octagonal watch-tower. Ihe defences date 
from the Byzantines and were further developed 
by the Muslim rulers. 

Schilthergcr {Ketsebuch^ ed. Langmantel, p 57) 
calls Karassere “ein fruchtpars lant an weinwachs” 
(a land rich m vine-yards); more famous than 
the vine-yards which still exist were the rich 
alum-mines in the adjoining village of ShabWiane, 
in which were obtained the valued “alume de 
rocca di Colonna’* (i. c Colonia) (Pegolotli m 
lleyd, Htsfotte dti Commerce du Levant^ 11. 565); 
these are the alumtnts mtnera tuxta Sabasttam 
quae valet unam argentariam of Vincentius Bel- 
lovacensis, xxxi. col. 143; they wxre also men- 
tioned by Rubruquis (cd. Bergeron, p. 147) 
Meliemmed the Conqueror took possession of 
them for the state treasury (SaM al-Din, 1. 542) 
and from the rent they yielded when farmed out 
the garrison of the fortress was later paid (Z^/- 
hannuma^ p. 424). 

Bibltography Ewliy 3 , Siyahatname , ii 

384 sqq = 1 ravels^ 11. 204 sqq.\ C. Ritter, 
Klanasicn^ i 208 sqq, ; H. Barth, Reise von 
Tsapezunt nach Scutan,^ Supplement to Peter- 
maniCs Geogr, Mtttetlungen^ Gotha 1 860, p 14 sqq, 
(w'lth plan of the town), thereon A. D. Mordt- 
niann’s additions in Ausland,^ 1863, P* 4^6 sq 
414 ; O. Blau in Peter mann's Geogr, Mttteu 

lufigeny 1865 p 252; Taylor in the Journal of 
the R. Geogr, Soc 1868, xxvii. 293 sqq \ 
1 *. Triantaphyllides, ‘H Iv UbvTic <J)vAif, 

Athens 1866, p. 113 sqq,\ X. A. Sidcropulos 
in the Arch. Supplem. to vol. xviii. of the 
publications of the Greek Syllogos at Constan- 
tinople ; F. and E Cumont, Studta Pontica ii. ; 
Voyage d' Exploration archeologtque dans le Pont,^ 
p. 2^6 sqq (with pictures). 

4. Kara Hisar-i Behram&hah (BairSmshah) 
IS first mentioned by Ilamdullah Mustawfl, 
al-Knlub,^ p 97, Sidi Re^is (xvith century) visited the 
place on his journey from Siwas to Boza^ and 
^rshehir (MtPdt al-Maniahk,^ Stambul 13 1 2, p. 96) 
In K*atib Celcbi’s time (xviith century) it was a kaza 
of the eyalet Siw'as {^ihdnnuma,^ p. 622); it is 
now the residence of the Mudir of the nShiye 
of the same name of the kaza of MaMen m the 
sandja^ Yozghad in the wilayet of Angora, of day’s 
journey east of Yozghad. The place is not marked 
on our maps. 

5. Kara HisSr-i Demirdji, a village in the 
Kazll Corum of the wilfiyct of Angora, a few hours 
north of the famous ruined site of t)yUk, given 
in the J^thanftumU,^ p. 625, among the Kazas of 
the sandja^ of Comm. W. Hamilton in 1838 was 
the first European to visit and describe it {Researches 
etc., i. 379, 381, 403; following him Ritter, 
Kleinasien^ i. 147, 149 sqq^\ next came in 1859 
H. Barth {Reise von Trapexunt nach Scutari,^ p 42) 
and A. D. Mordtmann (in Auslandy 1863, P* 7 ^ 5 i 
Sitzungsber, Bayr, 1861, p. X91 sq.). The ruined 


site of Ka^S Soity which belongs to it is mentionec 
under this home in the Jdix^hannumd also. On oui 
maps this HisSr appears w'ithout an epithet 
It may bej^htical with the Kara Hisar which th< 
older Ottoman ^chroniclers mention in connectior 
with the fightings of prince Muhammad with th( 
Yuriik chief Gozleroghlu about 805 A H. (Leun 
clavius, Hilt, Musulm , col 386, Sa^d al-Din, i. 200) 

6. Kara His 5 r-i Teke { Dj thannuma,^ p. 638 
Ahmad Wafik, ‘All Hjawad, loc, cit) also caller 
Kara Hisar-i Adalia (EwliyS, Travels etc , li, 705) 
IS mentioned by Yakut, iv, 44 as £ 

village a day’s journey from An^akiya (or rathei 
An|aliya). In the time of Ibn Fadl Allah accitair 
Zakariya, a former Mamluk of the lord of Adalia 
had made himself independent there and ruled £ 
small territory which included 3 towns and i: 
strongholds (A^ A., xiii 372 sq^ The place isstil 
mentioned in the surveys of Mehemmed the Con 
queror {Revue Histouque publ. pai Vlnstitic 
d'htstoite Tinque,^ part 11. 76) and as a kazi 
of the sandjak of Adalia in the Dj ihannuma,^ loc 
r//. According to Ahmad Wafik, K. is the capita 
of a nahiye of the kaza of Sirik in Adalia, in th< 
wilSyet of Konya; the Sahtdme of this wilayet 
however, only knows the place-name Sirik. no 
is the older name found on our maps Sirik, . 
miserable village on a tributary of the Koprti .Si 
(Eurymedon), is the ancient Selgc (Ritter, Klein 
asien,^ 11. 515 sqq 653, G. Iliischfcld, Reise tn 
sudwesthchen Kletnasten in the 5 . B, Pr. Ak, W. 
1875, p 134) The similarity of names is accidenta 
because Sirik is originally the name of a Vurilk clan 

Besides these towns of the name Kara Hisfir ant 
Dewele K. dealt with separately (see above, i. 952 
the following are also given: 

Kara Hisar m the land of Osman (Yakut 
op, r/A), this may refer to Karadja Hisar, als< 
called Karadja ghehir near Inouil in the ancestra 
lands of the Ottoman Sultans for which even ii 
the older historians Kara Hisar is often wiitten 

Kara Hisar in the land of Ibn Toighu 
(Ibn Fadl Allah, op. ett ,, p. 350); no othe 
reference is knowm, unless it is an older nami 
for Toighudlu Kasabasi near Manisa 

Kara His.ar, capital of the KazS of Na^llu 
khan, wilayet of Angora (Ahmad Wafik, op 
ctt\ not given in the Sdlndme nor marked 01 
the maps 

Hamam Kara Hisar i, village of the nahiyi 
of GiinytinzI, Kaza of Siwri Hisar, wilayet of An 
gora {^lname)\ also on the maps. 

Wan Kara Hisari (Ewliya, r/V.), no othe 
reference known. (J. H. Morutmann) 

KARAK. [See kerak] 

Ij:ARA¥ALPA? (“black caps”), a Turk is] 
people in Central A s 1 a. In the Russian annal 
a people of this name (Cernfi Klobutzi) is mentionei 
as early as the twelfth century; whether thes 
“black caps” are identical with the moderi 
Karakalpa^ cannot be definitely ascertained. It 1 
not till the end of the xviith century that we fim 
records of the Karal^lpa^^ in Central Asia. Accordinj 
to the embassy report of Skibin and Tro5hin( 1694) 
they then lived on the Sir Darya, 10 days’ journe] 
below the town of Turkestan, There they are agaii 
mentioned m the xviiit*» century as neighbours 0 
the land of the Khans of Kbiwaj about 1722 1 
treaty was concluded by the ambassador Verahinii 
between Peter the Great and the of the l^arS 
f^olpafp, Abu ’l-Mu^afTar Sa^adat ^Inayat Muhammai 
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13ahSdur {Polnoye Sobraniye Zako/^finv^ 1/22, N®. 
4101). The eastern part of of the 

Volga Kalmucks between the Ural joptmtains and 
the Volga used to be raided by tM|Karakalpak. 
Even then the Kara|f:alpa^ lived not only by their 
herds and by their raids but also by agriculture 
— with artificial irrigation of their fields — and 
by fishing (on Lake Aral). They aie said to have 
migrated to Central Asia from the Volga reg?8n. 
About the middle of the xviiith century the winter 
quarteis of a body of the KaraJ^alpal: were on the 
central course of the Sir at Khawas (north of 
Ura-Tube); the prince (Jura) of these Karakalpak 
entered into an alliance in 1755 with the Atallk 
of BukhSta^ Muhammad Rahim, 3,000 families of 
the Karakalpak were settled at Samarkand and 
received from there 400 ass-loads (kkarwar) of 
com, the son of the tura joined the army of the 
Atalkk (Muh. Wafa KarmTnagi, MS of the Asiatic 
Museum, c 581 b, f. I48h). Radloff (Aus Siberten^ 
Leipzig 1893, 1. 228) visited in 1868 noith>east 
of Samarkand some settlements of the Kara^alpak, 
who had immigiated “from the Amu- Darya not long 
ago”. A consideiable number (about 20,000) still 
live in FarghUna at the present day The KarSkalpak 
are said to have been driven out of the lower 
valley of the Sir Darya by the Kazak towards the 
end of the xviiith century ; they are still mentioned 
in the xixth century a little farther south on the 
(now dried up) Yeni Darya k propos of the 
campaigns of Muhammad Rahim, Khan of Khlwa, 
against the land of Kungrat (1807 — i8ll). The 
Karakalpak were then subject to the Kh5n of 
Kungrat and lived, in part, on the lower course 
of the Amu Darya, especially on the arm of the 
river known as the “Kazak”; there they succeeded 
in holding their own even at a later date against 
the Kazak. After the union of Kungi at with Khlwa 
(i8ix) the Karakalpak also had to submit to the 
Khan of Khiwa, but made frequent attempts to 
throw off this yoke, in 1827 the town of Kungrat 
was even captured by them for a time; after the 
suppiession of this using a part of the Karakalpak 
migrated to FarghSna (History of Khiwa^ MS of 
the Asiatic Museum, 590 ob, f, 300b — 305b) 
In 1855 the leader of the rebel Karakalpak, Ii- 
Nazar-bl, adopted the title of Khan (tbtd.^ f. 516a); 
the foitiess built by him near where the Kazak 
flows into Lake Aral, the ruins of which still bear 
his name, did not fall till the following year, and 
then through treachery, into the hands of the 
Khlwans. After the Russian conquest of Khlwa in 
1873, when the Khan had to cede to Russia all 
his possessions east of the mam arm of the Amu 
and the most north-western arm of its delta (Tallfk 
or Taldfk), the land of the Karakalpak also became 
Russian The area, then separated from Khiwa. 
was first administered as a separate circle (otdyel)^ 
later as part of the gouvernement of Sir Darya; 
after the revolution it was constituted a separate 
territory (oblasd). The Karakalpak form about half 
the population theie, according to the latest census 
over 1 10,000 souls. In addition there are about 
20,000 Karakalpak m Khlwa and as many in 
Farghana. 

The dialect of the Karakalpak was first investi- 
gated in 1903 by S. Byelyayew; some of the texts 
then written down were later published (1917) 
in the Protokol% Zakaspiyskago VTruika lyubiteley 
Ar^eologii etc., parts 3 and 4. Information on the 
]^rakalpak is given in all books on Turkestan 
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and Its population; e. g. Fr. v. Schwartz, Turkestan^ 
p. 17, Kostenko, Turkestanskiy Kray^ St. Peters- 
burg 1880, i. 329 ; MasaFskiy, Turkestanskiy 

Kray^ St. Petersburg 1913, p. 390 Aziatskawa 
Rosstwa^ St Petersburg 1914, an official publication, 
i. 163 sq.\ Vam46ry, Das Turkenvolk in seinen 
ethnologiscken und ethnographtschen Beziehungen^ 
Leipzig 1885, p. 373 sq. No special monograph 
has so far been devoted to the study of the 
Karakalpak people. (W. Barthold) 

J^ARA KHAljL. [See Cendereli]. 

J^ARA KHITAI (or KarA KhitAiI, the usual 
name since the vith (xiitb) century in Muhammadan 
sources for the Kitai people, mentioned by the 
Chinese from the eighth century A. D. onwards, 
who were probably T u n g u z (according to another 
view Mongol) In the Turkish Orkhon inscriptions 
the Kitai are several times mentioned as enemies 
of the Turks in the extreme east of the area 
visited by the Turks m their campaigns , according 
to Chinese sources, they lived in the southern 
part of Manchuria. From the beginning of the 
tenth century the Kitai carried on a campaign of 
conquest, conquered the northern part of China^and 
founded a dynasty which as a Chinese ruling house 
was called Liao (916). Even the founder of the 
dynasty, Apaoki, was able to subdue Northern 
Mongolia, which had been conquered by the Kirghiz 
about 840, Apaoki himself visited Karakorum in 
924 and IS said to have recciv'*d an Arab, 1. e. 
Muhammadan, embassy there (Bretschneider, A/xtf/ox- 
val Researches from Eastern Astatic Sources^ London 
1910, 1. 265), the first record of the appearance 
of Muslims m this region; it was probably only 
a trading caravan (Mongolia, of course, lay outside 
the usual range of Aiabic geographical literature, 
for which the Kirghiz were the extreme north- 
eastern people) The house of Liao succeeded m 
holding Its ground against the national Sung dy- 
nasty which had arisen in South China since 960; 
not till about 1 125 were the Kitai driven from 
China and Eastern Asia by another Tunguz people, 
the Djurdjen 

Even before settling in China the Kitai had 
adopted Chinese civilization to a greater extent 
than other nomadic peoples, in contrast to the 
cult of the rising sun predominant among the 
other nomads of the East, they had borrowed from 
the Chinese the cult of the South, with this fact 
is no doubt connected the spread of this cult among 
the Mongols, and throughout ,the Mongol Empire 
in Central Asia generally (see W. Barthold's essay 
in the Zapiskt vast otd, arkK^ obshb ^ xxxv. 55 x^). 
As the Djurdjen did later, the Kitai formed a 
system of writing of their own based on the 
Chinese hieroglyphic system (about 920 A. D. with 
some 1000 characters) A statement in the official 
“History of the 1 lao” (Ltao-$hi) where, according 
to de Groot’s translation, there is mentioned an 
alphabet prepaied for the Kitai (“small characters, 
few m number and all arranged in rows”)^by the 
foreign wise man, Tiet-ts’ik (according to F W. 
K. Muller, peihaps XflrxS = Christian), is explained 
by Marquart to mean that about this time (the 
statement refers to the reign of Apaoki) the sounds 
of the language were reproduced in an alphabet 
of western origin (perhaps modelled on the Uighur) 
(Sttzungsber, d, Breuss, Akad,^ P* 5^® 

documents or inscriptions in this alphabet have 
so far not been found. On the other hand we 
have specimens of Kitai writing in the alphabet 
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modelled on the Chinese. Quite recently P. Pelliot 
{Journ, Asiat.^ Ser ii,iv. 1 74) mentions a Chinese 
‘‘maigre vocabulaire” of the language of the Kitai. 

As early as the first quarter of the eleventh 
century (according to some 403=1012/3, ac- 
cording to others 408 = 1017/8) an attack was 
made by the ]^it 5 or Kitai (not yet called Kara 
KhitSi) againsr Muslim lands; they are said to 
have advanced within 8 days’ journey of BalasS- 
ghQa [q. v.] and were only driven back fiom 
there by the Ilek lUians [q.v.]. In what connection 
this campf^ign stands with events in Eastern Asia 
IS not known; Marquart’s attempt {Osttut ktsche 
DiaUktstudien^ Berlin 1914, Abh, der JCon, Ges 
der Wtss. m Gottingen^ phtL-htst JClasse^ New 
Series, vol. xiii , N®. i, p. 194 to find with 
the help of de Groot some reference in the Liao- 
which might be connected with this campaign 
has not been successful. On the campaign itself 
see Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tornberg, ix. 209 sq , 
Marquart, Ostturk, DtaUktst ^ p. 54; Barthold, 
Turkestan etc., ii 294. 

More important for the Muslim world was the 
weittem movement of the Kitai after the destruction 
of their empire in China by the l)jurdjen (in 
Muslim sources later called Curiit) about 1125 It 
was not the migration of a whole people , a part 
of the Kitai remained in China under the rule of 
the Djiirdjen and at a later date, in the time of 
Cinglz Khan [q. v.], took the opportunity to rebel 
against the dynasty and to restore the kingdom of 
the Kitai as a Mongol vassal state KUai is, of 
course, still the usual name for China among 
Mongols and Russians; in Muhammadan sources 
the Kitai who remained in China as well as those 
who migrated westwards are called Kara Khitai 
The Chinese historians continue to regard the 
Kitai dynasty expelled from China as a Chinese 
imperial dynasty under the name “Western Liao”, 
with posthumous titles, reign periods, etc — probably 
the only example of the members of a dynasty 
of foreign origin being regarded as Chinese emperors 
even after their expulsion from China. But the 
statements of the Chinese annals regarding the 
Western Liao are very inaccurate as regards 
chronology and in other respects also very meagre 
The Chinese can only report one march of the 
Kitai through the modern Chinese Turkestan , from 
Muhammadan sources we know that it was not this 
migration that led to the formation of a Kitai 
kingdom in the West; on the contrary, these Kitai 
were completely defeated by ArsiJn Khan Ahmad 
b. Hasan, prince of Kashghar, a few days’ journey 
beyond this town. Ibn al-Alhlr (cf. the account 
in his Chronicle^ xi. 55) places this battle in the 
year 522 (1128); perhaps it took place a few 
years later, as it is mentioned as a very recent 
event in the letter sent in name of Sultan Sandjar 
to the Caliph’s vizier in Ramadan, 527 (July 6 — 
Aug. 4, 1133) (Barthold, Turkestan etc., 1 35 

and 37). Presumably another branch of the migration 
of the Kitai by a more northern route met with 
more success; we get the fullest account of it 
from Djuwainl ( Tt^rikk-i J^ahan-Kushat^ ed. Mirza 
Muh. KazwInI, 11. 86 sq,^ translation in d’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols.^ i. 441 sq. and following him 
in Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches etc., 1, 
225 /^.). According to this account, the Kaia 
IQ^itSi advanced through the land of the Kirghiz 
(on the Yenisei), then south-westwards to the region 
of the modern Cuga£ak, where they built the town 


of Imil. From there as a base they occupied 
without opposition the' 'town of BalasSghnn [q. v.], 
whither the Muslim ruler of this region of the Ilek 
Khan dynasty had summoned them against his 
enemies ; it was only from here, 1. e from the 
Noith, that they conquered Kashghar and Khotan 
and later Ma-warft’-al-Nahr and Khwarizm; the 
king of this land, Atsfz (1128 — 1156), had to 
bind himself to pay a yearly tribute of 30,000 
dinars On the fighting in Ma-wara^-al-Nahr and 
Kh^arizm we are particularly well informed by 
Ibn al-Athlr as well as by a few earlier sources 
like ‘^Imad al-Din (Houtsma, Recuetl de textes rel. 
a Vhist. des Seljouctdes.^ vol. 11.) and Rawandi 
{Rahat al-^udur^t^. Muh ll^bal, esp p. 172 J^.), 
the material is utilised in Barthold’s Turkestan 
etc. and in Marquart's Ostturkische Dialektstudten. 
In Ramadan, 531 (May-June, 1 137) the Khan of 
Samarlcand, Mahmud, was defeated at Kho^jand 
and on Safar 5, 536 (Sept. 9, 1141) his powerful 
overlord, Sultan Sandjar, in the desert of Katw'an 
north of Samarkand After this the kingdom of 
the Kara Khitai stretched fiom the land of the 
Kirghiz (on the Yenisei) in the north for a time 
as far as Balkh in the south, from lUiwarizm in 
the west to the land of the Uighurs (see BishbalTk) 
in the east, with its ruler’s residence on the CU 
[q. V.] at Balasaghun The ruler bore the title 
GurkJian^ which is explained by L^uwainl (li 86 
below) as “Khan of Khans” (Khan-t Khatiari ) . 
the woid Gur is perhaps reproduced by the Chinese 
Ye-lu (family name of the Liao enlpeiors). Unlike 
the other nomad empires no fiefs were granted 
either to the relatives of the GurkhJdn or to other 
persons of high rank; the first Gurkhdn is said 
to have allowed no one command of more than 
100 men. On the other hand almost everyw'here 
(Balasaghun perhaps foimed the only exception) 
the native dynasties continued to exist as vassals 
of the Gtirkkan , these vassal states probably 
formed the greatei part of the empire The level 
of taxation was, as in China, fixed by the number 
of houses; a dinar was levied on every house. 
The language of the government seems to have 
been Chinese The son-in-law of the Gurkhan is 
called funia (Chinese “son-in-law”) in IJjuwainl 
I (thus Defr^mery in his note on Mirkhond, Hist, 
des Sultans du Kharezm.^ Pans 1882, p. 124; in 
the edition by Muh. KazwInI, 11. 17, 18 and 20, 
farmd).^ in the account of the Khita in 'Awfl 
{^Lubab at'Albab^ ed. Browne, 11. 385) we appear 
to find the well-known Chinese word paiza (so 
to be read for ba nayza\ later also adopted by 
the Mongols. Even under the rule of the pagan 
Kara Khitai the Muslims appear, however, to have 
retained their leading positions , the wealthy 
merchant prince, MahmQd Bai, is mentioned by 
CjuwamI (ii. 89) as vizier of the last Gurhhjan* 
In Kashghar about this time we find a Christian 
bishop (Assemani, Btbl. Orient.^ HI, part 11. 502); 
to the same period also belong the oldest Christian 
inscriptions on the Ca {Zapiskt vast. otd. ark&. 
obsM ^ viii. 26; W. Barthold, Zur Geschichte des 
Christentums etc., Tubingen 1901, p. 58); but 
IslSm also seems to have made progress during 
this penod. In the story of the conquests of the Kara 
Khitai, the country of the princes of Balasa^Un 
appears as the frontier land of the Muslim world ; 
in the beginning of the xiiith century two Mu- 
hammadan principalities are mentioned north of 
the Hi [q. v.] (one in the northern part of the 
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modern Semiryc6ye and one at Kiildja). After the 
destruction of the kingdomT of the Karfi jCh itgi 
and of that of the Naiman prince Kttfiluk, which 
succeeded it although over a much Smaller area, 
the last Kara Khitai, as is apparent from the 
account of the jouiney of the Chinese envoy 
Wu-ku-sun (1220 — 1221), had to adopt Muslim 
customs and Muslim garments (Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches etc , i. 29). All this says 
little in favour of Marquart’s {Ostturkische Dialekt- 
studien^ p. 209) idea of the civilization of the 
Kara Kbitai, which, according to him, stood 
“brilliantly out from its miserable surroundings”. 

The first Gurkhan died, according to Ibn al- 
Athlr, XI. 57, in Radjab, 537 (Jan. 20 — Febr. 18, 
1142), he was followed by his widow “and his 
son Muhammad”. Marquart wants to read tbnalu 
^ammtht for tbnuhu Muhammad (Ositurk, Dtalekist,^ 
p. 237), but It is nowhere stated that the wife 
of the Gurkjmn was also his cousin; moreover, 
according to Chinese sources, she was only regent 
for her son who was still a minor The latter, 
of course, cannot have been called Muhammad; 
but how the text is to be emended must remain 
unsettled (the reading wa-tbnuhu Muhammad is 
also found in the Bul 5 k edition, xi. 36). In the 
Muhammadan sources we find no complete list of 
the GurbJtans with particulars of their dates, the 
only references to these are scanty and contra- 
dictory. Djuwaini in his chapter on the Kara 
Mitai (ii. 88 sq ) only mentions the widow and 
the brother of the first Gurkhan , in another pass- 
age (ii 17) he also mentions, as do the Chinese 
annals, the rule of the daughter of the first 
Gurkhau\ the same queen is mentioned by Rl- 
wandi {^Rahat al-$udur^ p 1 74), but he makes 
her reign down to his time, 1. e. to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, which cannot be correct. 
A more accurate list of the GUrbhans is given 
by the Chinese annals, but their tradition also is 
obviously inaccurate, especially in its chronolo- 
gical data. Marquart’s endeavour (loc, cit ) to bring 
the Muhammadan and Chinese sources into agiee- 
ment and thus to date the reigns of the different 
rulers seems in general to be successful According 
to him, the widow of the Gurkjmn reigned till 
1150, his son till 1163, his daughter till 1178 
and his grandson till 1211. The latter is men- 
tioned in the Chinese annals and, according to 
the usual pronunciation of the characters concerned, 
was called Ci-lu-ku , Marquart (following De Groot) 
reads Tiigu. 

Under this ruler took place the fall of the 
Khitai kingdom, brought about partly by the ac- 
tivities of the Muslim rulers in the west and 
partly by the Mongol inundation, then just breaking; 
cf. the accounts theieon in Barthold and Marquart 
and also the articles burhXn, bujoiSrS:, ^ingIz 
KHAN and MUHAMMAD B. takAsh* As happened 
elsewhere also, it was here not always the conflict 
of religions that was the deciding factor. The 
lyi^SrizmshSh Muhammad, afterwards leader of 
the Muhammadan movement, relied in the early 
years of his reign for assistance against his Muslim 
enemies on the pagan Kara |Chitai, as well as 
the spiritual rulers {^udur^ of BuWiara. The rising 
of ^Othraan, prince 'of Samarkand, against the 
Kara Khitai is explained by JL^uwainl (11. 91) as 
due to the refusal of the GVlrkJian to give his 
daughter iu marriage to this prince. Later, under 
the influence of the estrangement between ^Olbnian 


and his Muhiammadan liberator and father-in-law 
Muhammad, this matrimonial alliance nevertheless 
took place {tbid.^ ii. 124); the nsing of the Mu- 
hammadan population of Ma-wara^-al-Nahr against 
their liberator had to be put down with ruthless 
vigour and bloodshed (609 = 1212). In contra- 
diction to the view of these happenings given by 
DjuwainI, the GurkjMn was in reality deprived of 
his power a year earlier, in 1 21 1, by KU6liik, 
prince of the Naiman. The attitude of this ori- 
ginally Christian, later pagan (probably Buddhist) 
ruler to the Muslim population did not always 
remain uniform, he appears as an ally of the 
Muslim enemies of the Gurkjian and as an ally 
of the prince of KSshghar (cf. the text of DjamSl 
al-KurashI m Barthold’s Turkestan etc., i. 1 33) 
He afterwards became a most bitter enemy of 
Islam. In his reign took place the first and only 
persecution of IslSm in C^tral Asia , public Muslim 
worship was suppressed, the Muslims forced either 
to adopt Christianity or the religion of the pagans 
or at least to adopt the clothing of the KarS 
Khitai. Those who resisted were, like the Pro- 
testants under Louis XIV, punished by having 
soldiers billetted on them. The only source on 
this point is Ejuwaml (1. 49 sq.). By Cingiz ^ 5 n’s 
victory over KuCliik the religious persecution was 
ended; the former Muslim subjects of the Kara 
Khitai, who had as early as 1211 been in negoti- 
ation with Cinglz Khan, received complete freedom 
of religion under Mongol rule. 1 he Muslim dress 
w^as now adopted (cf. above) by the remaining 
Kara Khitai, which was the very reverse of 
Kutluk’s law Neither inscriptions nor buildings 
nor any other trace whatever of the rule of the 
Kara l^itai have survived m Central Asia. 

On the rule of a former “Amir” of the Gur^ 
than and his descendants in Kirman see burXk, 
hAcjib and kirman. (W. Barthold) 

* ^ARA KIRGIZ. [See Kirgiz] 

KARAKOL, Karaghul. [See karaul]. 

^ARAl^ORUM (KARAKORAM), a chain of m o u n- 
tains in the centre of Asia lying north of 
and almost parallel to the Himalayas. The range 
extends westwards as far as 73° of Long ; it has 
not yet been definitely ascertained how far it runs 
eastwards. At one time the eastein limit was 
thought to be the pass of the Karakorum, but, 
according to the views of several famous geo- 
graphers, the range runs much farther into Tibet 
and the Tang-la should, they think, be regarded 
as a part of the Kara^iorum. This idea was first 
put forward by Klaproth m 1836 and is now held 
by Burrard, Sven Hedin and others who further 
regard the Trans-Himalaya as belonging to the 
Kara(j:orum system. If this is accurate, the whole 
system would be about 1250 miles long. 

The highest elevations are found in the part 
west of the pass of Karakorum. There we find 
several peaks over 26,500 feet high and countless 
summits over 23,000 feet. The highest peak 
— probably the second highest in the world — 
is Mount Godwin Austen, indicated on the Survey 
of India maps as K 2, but which seems to have 
been long known as Chogo-n among the natives. 
This giant attains a height of 28,265 feet. 

This western part of the Karakorum possesse;3 
a wild and imposing natural beauty , it is covered 
with eternal snows over a considerable extent. 
The snow line runs from north of the 

principal chain to 17,000 in the south. 
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If we exclude the polar regions the largest 
glaciers in the world are found in this part of 
the Karakorum. The Siachen glacier is 45 miles 
long and covers a surface of about i^ooo square 
miles. The Baltoro, Hispara and Biafo glaciers 
arc only a little less than the Siachen. The plateau 
out of which rises the Karakorum has an average 
height of 10,000 feet. The whole region is excess- 
ively dry because the ram (snow, hail) falls almost 
exclusively on the high mountains The vegetation 
in the valleys is very slight and is confined to the 
vicinity of torrents and streams. At the terminations 
of the glaciers we find — very often on a little 
plain — a very beautiful alpine flora. 

The Kara^Lorum is the most important watershed 
in Central Asia, dividing the rivers which running 
northwards empty their waters into the deserts of 
this part of the uorld, and running southwards 
into the Indian Ocean 

The principal pass is the col of Karakorum 
(18,550 feet), through which runs the important 
trade route between Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir 
It IS difficult and dangerous. In their long journey 
coimtless beasts of burden perish of exhaustion 
or in the avalanches The mountains take their 
name from the pass. But, as Karakorum means 
•black debris”, the name is not very appropriate 
It is found for the first time in a map by Elphinstone 
published in 1815 On this map the range m 
question is indicated by the name Moor Taugh 
or Karrakoorrum Mountains. 

The first traveller to write on the mountains 
now called Karakorum was Mirza Haidar, a prince 
of Chinese Turkestan, a propos of his journey 
from Yarkand to Leh, capital of Ladak, in 1533. 
The exploration proper of the Karakorum only 
began in 1808 when Elphinstone visited these 
regions The more systematic and detailed explo- 
ration of the high mountains proper was only 
begun in 1892 by Sir Martin Conway’s expedition, 
which has been followed by several others. 

Bibliography'. M. Elphinstone, An Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Caubul., *815, Cun- 
ningham, Ladak.^ 1 ^ 54 , G. Bonvalat, De Paris 
au Tonkin a travers le Tibet inconnu.^ 1842; 
H. von Schlagintweit, Rctsen in Indten und 
Hochasten.^ *871*, F. von Richthofen, China.^ 
1877? W. Rockhill, Diary of a Journey 

through Mongolia and Tibet in i8gi and i8g2'.^ 
Georg Wegener, Versuch einer Orogiaphie des 
Kwen-lun.^ 1 ^ 9 ^ 1 F. Grenard, Mission scienti- 
fique dans la Haute Aste.^ 1890 — 95, 1898, 
Martin Conway, Climbing and Exploration tn 
the Karakoram-Himalayas.^ 1894; J. L Dutreuil 
de Rhins, Mission Scientifique dans la Haute 
Asie.^ 1897 ; Arthur Neve, Picturesque Kashmir.^ 
1900; O. T. Crosby, Tibet and Turkestan 
1905; S. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden, A 
sketch of the Geography and Geology of the 
Himalaya Mountains and Tibet 1907; Bullock 
Workman, Ice-bound Heights of Mustagh.^ 1908; 
do.. The Call of the Snowy Hispar^ 1910; 
do.. Two Summers in the Ice-wilds of 
Eastern Karakorum.^ 1917; F. Freeh, Aus der 
Vorzeit der Erde.^ 19 * I i Filippo de Fillippi, 
Karakorum and Western Himalaya.^ 1912; 
Aurel Stem, Ruins of Desert Cathay.^ 1912 5 
Arthur Neve , Thirty Years tn Kashmir , 
19*35 Jacot Guillarmod, Six mois dans V Hi- 
malaya^ le Karakorum et PHindu-Kush ; Sven 
Hcdin, Southern Tibet.^ 1922; Ph. C. Visser, 


Naar Himalaya en Kara-korum.^ *923; do., 

Wctenschappelijke Bijlage.^ 1924. 

(Ph. C. Visskr) 

j^ARA^ORUM, a town in Mongolia on 
the Orkhon, in the thirteenth century for a short 
time (about 1230 — 1260) the capital of the Mon- 
gol Emperors, now in ruins. The fullest accounts 
of the town are given among European travellers 
by Rubruk (Latin edition in Recueil de Voyages 
et de Memoir es.^ *839, iv, 345 sq *, transl by 
W. W. Rockhill, Hakluyt Society, 2"d series, 
especially p. 220 with the translator’s notes) and 
among Muslim historians by Djuwainl [q v.], 7 b’- 
rikh-i Dx^han Guskai.^ ed. MlrzS Muhammad Kaz- 
winl, especially 1. 169 sq, and 192 The fullest 
account of the rums (by the members of the 
Orkhon expedition of 1891) is in Sborntk Trudow 
Orkhonskoy Ekspedten,^ part i. (1892); in Radloffs 
Atlas der Alter thumer der Mongolet is a plan of the 
rums (PI. xxxvi ) and a squeeze of a large (not 
completely preserved) Persian inscription (PI. xlviii ); 
on the latter see E Blochet in T'oung Pao,^ 1897, 
viii. 309 sqq As Ejuwaini rightly remarks, a 
little below Karaljorum there were the ruins of 
the old (viiith — ixth century) Uighnr capital Ordu 
balfk (“court town”) which, from being in ruins, 
was then called Mo-balfk (“bad town”) and is now 
known as Khara-Balgasun (“black towm”) The city 
built by the Mongol Emperor Cdegei (i 229 — 1241) 
was also at first officially known as Ordu-bal?k; 
the name Karakorum was a popular one On 
linguistic grounds Karakorum cannot, as Rockhill 
supposes, be a corruption of Kara Kuren (“black 
camp”) but means “black debris” (cf. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wortet bucks etc , s v. Korum\ a name 
still frequently found in mountainous regions As 
Djuwainl expressly remarks, this was the original 
name of the mountain region round the sources 
of the OrWion. The statement ascribed by Rockhill 
(following d’Ohsson) to Djuwainl that the town 
was half a farsakh long does not seem to be found 
in the printed text of the Ta^rikh-i Dj than Gu^ai 
nor in manuscripts Rubruk describes Karakorum 
as a small town not larger than the faubourg 
St. Denys in Pans, the monastery of St. Denys 
far surpassed in size the palace of the Mongol 
emperor. The ruins of the Mongol Karakorum 
indeed indicate a town of very moderate size , the 
Uighur Ordu-ballk was considerably larger. On the 
other hand there was much building in Karakorum 
during the city’s brief period of splendour; Rubruk 
as well as Ejuwainl give full descriptions of the 
imperial palaces built in the city and around it, 
some by Chinese and others by Muhammadan 
architects; according to Rubruk, Russian and 
Western European architects also shared in the 
building operations at a later date. Two farsakh. 
east of Karakorum lay, according to ^uwainT, the 
palace of TarghU-bal?]^ (“city of precious stuffs, 
brought as presents”). 

After the Mongol Emperors had removed their 
residence to China, Kara^^orum was only the seat 
of the governor of Mongolia; according to Marco 
Polo (transl. Yule-Cordier, London 1903, i 226), 
who was not himself in Karakorum, the palace of 
the governor was in the citadel. After the Mongol 
dynasty was driven out of China (1368) the Emperors 
returned to Karakorum ; after the dissolution of the 
dynasty in the xvth century the city lost all impor- 
tance ; at the present day the great Buddhist monastery 
of Erdeni-Tsu is there. (W. Barthold) 
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|([ARA-^OYnN-LU (Turkish “those of the 
Black Sheep”), a Turkoman dynasty which 
reigned m Persia and Mesopotamia from 777 
(1375) 873 (1468). In the reign of the i^a- 

IfiHrid Sultan Uwais, Bairam Khwadja, chief of 
the family of the Beharlu, had obtained an im- 
portant position at the court of the Sultan through 
his valour; at the latter’s death he seized al- 
Mawsil, Sindjar and Ardjlgh. When he died in 
782 r= 1380, his son Kara Muhammad Turmush, 
who was in the service of Sultan Ahmad, son of 
Uwais, came back to succeed him and fell in a 
battle in Syria (792 = 1390). The son of this 
Kara Muhammad, Kara Yusuf, proclaimed himself 
independent and chose Tabriz as his capital He 
made war on Timur, took refuge with Bayazid 
Yildinm and took advantage of the conqueror’s 
campaign in Asia Minor to seize ‘Irak ‘^Arabi, 
but he could not defend Baghdad against Mirza 
Aba Bakr, sent against him by Timnr, and retired 
to Egypt to the Mamluk Sultans, who kept him 
prisoner for some time On Timur’s death he 
was released, collected the thousand men who 
had accompanied him, took Diyar Bakr after 
overcoming a thousand difficulties, defeated Mirza 
Abu Bakr in the vicinity of Nakhdewan (809 = 
1406), recaptured TabrTz»>and settled himself there 
The following year he again defeated this prince, 
accompanied by his father Miran Shah, who fell 
on the field of battle. He took as colleague on 
the throne his son Pir Budak, who had been 
adopted by Sultan Ahmad. He took Diy 5 r Bakr 
from Kara ‘OlhmSn Bayendirl, put SultSn Ahmad 
to death after his defeat and capture not far from 
Tabriz, seized ‘Ira^: ‘Arab! (813=1410) and made 
peace with Kara ‘Othman after defeating him. 
He destroyed the army sent against him by Shaikh 
Ibrahim, king of Shlrwan, and Kustendll, king 01 
Georgia. In 822 (1419) he captured al-Sultanlya, 
Kazw'In and SSwa, towns of ‘liak ‘Adjami. ^ah 
Rukh, son and successor of Timur, was leading 
a vast army against him when he fell ill and 
died in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja of the same year (Decem- 
ber) in the town of Ddjfin, at the age of 65, 
after reigning 14 years. His body was despoiled 
by the Turkomans and lay for two days without 
burial; then he was buried at Ardjish beside his 
grandfather BairSm Khwadja. 

His eldest son Amir Iskandar, having reunited 
the scattered members of his tribe, took the field 
against Shah RuWi and was defeated after a battle 
lasting two days (824 = 1421); but he seized the 
opportunity of his opponent’s return to KhorSsan 
to regain Adharbaidjan. He defeated and slew 
Shams al-Din, Sultan of AkhlSt (828), SultSn 
Ahmad, chief of the Kurds, and ‘Izz al-Din Shir 
(830 = 1426). He recaptured ShirwSn and al- 
Sult&nlya. He fought again with Shah Rukh 
832 (1429) and, despite the bravery of his brother 
DjahSn Sh&h, he lost the battle and fled into 
Asia Minor; then, taking advantage of the fact 
that the TlmUrid sovereign had placed on his 
throne his other brother Aba Sa^Id, he returned to the 
charge, captured his brother and put him to death. 
On the complaint of the people of ShlrwSn, who 
had been ruined by the plundering, Shah Ruhh 
sent a new army in 838 (1434) with which Dlja- 
hftn Shah and ^ah ‘All, his n^hew, joined for- 
ces. Not being able to make a stand, Iskandar 
fled and came back again when Eljahin Shah had 
been installed by the Timarid, but he was de- 


feated and shut himself up in the castle of 
Alendjak, where he w'as murdered by his son 
Kobad at the instigation of one of his wives, 
who had fallen in love with the young man 
(841=1437), He had reigned for sixteen years. 

Mirza Cjah 5 n Si 5 h, appointed by Shah Riikh 
(839 = 1435), engaged in the reorganisation of 
Adharbaidjan and added to it new provinces, 
‘Irak ‘AdjamI (856 = 1452), Isfahan, in which the 
inhabitants were massacred, Pars, Kirmln and 
lyiorasan (862 = 1458), where he established his 
capital in the town of Herat. He was obliged to 
make peace with the Timarid Sultan Aba Sa‘id, 
who took the field against him, by giving up the 
latter province to him because his son Hasan had 
escaped from his pnson and had succeeded in 
taking Adharbaidjan After an exceedingly swift 
march, on which he laid the country passed through 
waste and many beasts /?f burden perished, he 
captured his son and banished him from the 
country. Another of his sons, Pir Budak, whom 
he had deprived of his office as governor of 
Ears because of his evil conduct and relegated to 
Baghdad, rebelled m 869 (1465) and sustamed a 
siege for a year He then obtained by a ruse the 
submission of Pir Budak, put him to death and 
replaced him by his other son Muhammad Mirza. 
He reigned undisputed over the whole of Adhar- 
baidjan, the two ‘Iraks and Kirman as well as 
over the coast of ^Oman Winter prevented him 
from putting into operation his plans against DiySr 
Bakr (871=1466). On his return, while out 
hunting, he was surprised by his enemy UzSn 
Hasan Bayendirl and killed while trying to escape, 
at the age of 70 after a reign of 32 years (on 
the I2ffi of Rabi‘ II = Nov. 21) 

Hasan ‘All, his exiled son, whom Uzan Hasan 
had welcomed, and whose brain was affected by 
his 25 years in prison, gathered together a body 
of bad characters and marched on Tabriz where 
hib brother Husam ‘All, the dervish, who had 
been crowned king in spite of himself, had just 
been murdered as a result of feminine intrigues. 
He ascended the throne, distributed his wealth 
to the mob and avenged his brother. Abandoned 
by the army leaders who went over to the camp 
of DzCn Hasan, he tned to raise the people of 
Hamadhan but was captured and put to death in 
873 (1468). This was the end of the main branch 
of the family. 

The branch which reigned at Bagjidad consists 
of the following succession of princes : i. Shah 
Muhammad, son of Kara Ynsuf (died 837 = 1433), 
had been entrusted by his father with the ad- 
ministration of this province, but he was deprived 
of It after 23 years by 2. his brother Espan, 
who reigned 12 years and died in 848 (1444). 
3. His son FulSd succeeded him; it w'as in his 
reign that CjahSn §h 5 h took Baghdad and thus 
put an end to this line. 

Bibltograp hy\ Mlrkh^and, Raxvdat 
the whole of Book vi. and particularly p. 133, 
168, 188, 194, 210, 251, 260; iHiwandimIr, 
Jfahlb al-Styar^ III, part 111 , especially p. lOl, 
105, 115, 120, 124, 133; Munadjdjim Bash?, 
lii. 149 sqqr^ Cl. Huart, Histoire de Bagdad^ 
p. 22 — 25. (Cl. Huart) 

l^ARA^UM (Turkish “black sand”), a desert 
in Russian Turkestan, between the AmU 
Darya, the Ust Urt and the ranges of hills on the 
Caspian, contrasted with K!ztt-Kum (“red sand”), 
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the desert between the Sir DaryS and the AmH 
DaryS. The Kara?^um (area 148,000 sq. miles) is a 
still more dreary waste and possesses even fewer 
fertile areas than the KIzH-kum. The sandy stretches 
north of the Sir as far as Lake Calkar are called 
“little Karakum”; cf Franz Mahatschek, Landes- 
kunde von Russtsck- Turkestan ^ Stuttgart 1921, 
p. 15 sq ^ 285 and Index. The KarSVum mentioned 
by ^uwainl in the Ta^rikh-i J^than Gu^hai is, 
in the opinion of the editor, probably identical 
with the little Karakum (the readings of the MSS. 
are not certain , cf. edition by MlrzS Muh. KazwinI, 
Gibb Mem Series, vol. xvi., part 1 69 sq.^ 11 loi sq,y 
__ (W. Barthold) 

^ARAKUSH, BahX^ al-DIn Ibn ‘^Abd AllAh 
(i. e. son of an unknown father) AL- AsadI (mamluk 
of Asad al-Din Shirkuh) al-RUmI (born in Asia 
Minor) al-MaiikI al-NA§ir1, officer of Malik 
al-NSsir YOsuf (i e. Saladin), a eunuch, received 
his liberty from Shirkuh and was appointed an 
Amir. By the time of ^irkuh’s death (564 = 1 169) 
he was already playing an influential part , it is 
said that it was due to him and the Kadi ^Isa 
al-Hakkarl that the Caliph ah^^Adid appointed 
Saladin vizier. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lion fomented after al ^Adid’s death by his Cham- 
berlain, the eunuch Multanian al-I^ilafa, Karakush 
was ap|>ointed Chamberlain In this capacity he 
had the surveillance of the family of the late 
Caliph and is said to have administered his office 
with great strictness. To prevent the family of 
the Caliph increasing, he separated men and women. 
Saladin gave him the task of building the citadel 
of Cairo and extending the city walls to include 
Cairo and Fustat, later he was asked to fortify 
and defend ‘AkkS. When the town fell in 587 
(1191) after eighteen months’ fighting he was 
taken prisoner ; Saladin ransomed him a few 
months later for the high sum of 20,000 dlnSis. 
After the death of Saladin in 589 (1193) he 
entered the service of his son al-Malik al-'Aziz 
^Olhman and was trusted to represent the Sultan 
when the latter was out of Egypt When the Sul- 
tan felt his end approaching (595 =.1199) he 
designated his son al-Malik al-Mansur his successor 
and Karakush his regent. In keeping with this 
Wish, the young ruler appointed him Atabeg al- 
though Karakush was now very old He only held 
his post for a very short time as most of the 
Amirs and the head of the chancellery, Ibn Mam- 
matl, declared him incapable of ruling, presumably 
on account of his great age. His supporters, who 
considered him the most worthy, consulted Saladin’s 
adviser, al-KadI al-Fadil [q v.], but the latter, 
who had retired from political life, would not be 
drawn into the question. Finally the Amirs asked 
al-MansGr’s uncle, al-Malik al-Afdal, to take over 
the regency. After this we find only one mention 
of Kar 3 kil^^ when SultSn al-^^Adil, who had seized 
the throne in 596 (1200), had two of his nephews 
taken to the house of KarS^ush as prisoners. He 
died a year later. Contemporary historians, like 
^ImSd al-Din al-Kstib al-IsfahSni, bestow the highest 
praise upon him, as do later writers, like al- 
Maf^rizi and Ibn Taghriberdi, and describe him 
as the ablest man of his day. They give him 
particular credit for his activity as a builder. Be- 
sides the buildings already mentioned, his house, 
his hippodrome and the bridge at Gizeh, which 
he built out of stones from the Pyramids at Mem- 
phis, are mentioned. 


In the same period a “KarSkiish** became no- 
torious as a type of stupidity. A senes of ab.urd 
verdicts are related in a work entitled Kttab al- 
Fastiidk fl Ahkam Karakiidk^ “the book of the 
stupidity in the judgments of KarSkush”. According 
to HajJjdji Khalifa, the above mentioned Ibn Mam- 
mStl was the author of this book Casanova (see 
lUbl) in his elaborate study on KaiakUsh quotes 
three manuscripts: i) a Cairo manuscript which 
contains a brief selection from the Kttab al- 
Fa$]m^ \ the author is there given as Ibn MammStl; 
2) a Pans manuscript the author of which is given 
as al-Suyntl, certainly wrongly as in the intro- 
duction Ibn Taghriberdi is w^rongly quoted and 
given a wrong pracnomen, which one can hardly 
credit of al-SuyOtl; 3) a Cairo manuscript w’hich 
is a later version, in which KarikOsh is called a 
Sultan and the number of his “verdicts” is in- 
creased, by ‘^Abd al-Salam al-I.ak 5 ni of the year 
1200 (1786) These “verdicts” have nothing to do 
with state-craft but arc court vei diets, they are 
typical, well knowm anecdotes, current among other 
nations also. A special investigation has not yet 
been made of the problem Casanova endeavours 
to show that the work is a pamphlet against 
Karakush, whom, he says, Ibn Mammatl hated as 

an exceedingly severe man. It is not known 
whether Ibn MammSti collected and published 
these anecdotes m the life-time of KarSkush Ibn 
lyiallikan rightly points out that it is impossible 
that a man such as is desciibed m the anecdotes 
could have held high offices of state. Nor is 
anything known of a particular feud between Ibn 
MammSti and Karakush except that Ibn MammSti 
had protested in 595 (1199) against the appoint- 
ment of this then very old man, Karakush is 
described by the Frankish chroniclers as advanced 
in years even in 585(1189) at the siege of ^Akka; 
he IS said even to have known Godfiey de Bouillon, 
One thing is clear from Ibn KhallikSn’s obser- 
vation the anecdotes given by Ibn MammSti were 
referred to our KarSkHsh. 

Bibliography Abu Shama, Kttab al- 
Rawdatain ft Akhbar al-Dawlatam^ Cairo 1287 — 
88, II, 244, containing an appreciation by 'ImSd 
al-Din al-KStib al-Isfahani of Karfikush , Ibn 
IChallikan, Wafayat al-A^yan^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
NO. 544 (transl. de Slane, 11. 520 ‘^Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdadf, Al-Ifada wal-Rtibar^ Cairo 
1286, p 23; transl de Sacy, as Relatton de 
TEgypte^ Pans 1810, p 17 1 206—213 

passim. Comprehensive: Casanova, Karakouch^ 
sa legende et son histotre^ communication faite k 
Pinstitut ^gyptien, Cairo 1892, do., Karakouch 
m the M M.A. F,^ Pans 1897, vi 447 sqq.\ 
the other leferences to him are given in H. 
Derenbourg, Ousama tbn Moutiktdh^ p. 432, 
note 4, Paris 1889. (Sobernheim) 

KARAM (Banu ’l-), a dynasty of 'Aden, 
from 476 — 533 (1083 — 1138) conducted an Is- 
ma'ili condominium — at first as viceroys of the 
Sulaihids of San^S^ — in two branches, the Banfl 
Mas'ud and the Banli 'AbbSs Abi ’ 1 -Zurai', from 
533 — 569 (1138 — 1173) the latter alone — the 
Zurai'ids, also called Banu ’l-gljpb (sons of the 
wolf) — held the now independent sultanate, only 
recognising the Caliphate of the FStimids. 

The Banu ’ 1 -Karam belonged to the Ejufibam 
clan of the tribe of Yarn in the Hamdan group 
and were closely related to the §ulaihids [q. v.]. 
They were therefore the principal supporters of 
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the founder of this dynasty, the Isma^Ill Fatimi 
dd^i ^All b. Muhammad and of his son and suc- 
cessor al-Mukarram. When the Banu Ma^n, whom 
the Da^i had allowed to remain as vassals after the 
conquest of ’^Aden in 439 (1047), rebelled, al- 
Mukarram and his wife, the Sultana Saiyida Hurra, 
to whom ^Aden belonged as her dowry, trans- 
ferred the governorship to the two brothers Mas^^Cid 
and ^Abbas, sons of al-Kaiam, in 476 (1083), the 
former received the castle of al-Khadrg^ and the 
revenues of the coast-lands while the latter got 
the ^revenues of the landward part of the country 
and the castle of al-Ta'^kir at the gateway to the 
interior (not to be confused with the stronghold 
of the same name above Dj ubla, not far from the 
road from Djanad to Yarim). Their joint annual 
tribute amounted to 100,000 dlnSrs. Mas'Ud and al- 
ZOrai*^, son and successor of ^Abbas, fell befoie 
the gates of Zabid, performing their feudal duty 
under the command of the major-domo of the 
Saiyida, al-Mufaddal Abi ’1-Barakat. The division 
of the territory into two parts was for the time 
being maintained. Mas'^ud was followed in suc- 
cession by his son b. 'Abu ’l-Gharat and the 
latter’s sons Muhammad and ^All, al-Zuiai'’s 
heir was his son Abu Su'ud and the latter’s 
son Sabs But the manner of division of the 
country afforded the latter line an advantage from 
the first in view of gieater facilities for expansion 
into the interior and the easiei defence of the 
strongholds won by the two families there It was 
the mountains in the north of the al-Ma^^afir 
district that were specially concerned. It proved 
to be of importance that al-Zuiai' had taken 
possession of Dumluwa in 480 (1087), ^ fortress 
in the Pjabal al-Silw above the bend where the 
road from Djanad has to curve round the moun- 
tain and is at its farthest east point. Under 
the vigorous Saba, if not earlier, not only had 
their lands there been considerably increased but 
even Dhubhan about 100 miles W. N W of 
'Aden on the road to Mokha and Zabid had 
been occupied. Saba’s father, along with Abu 
’l-Gharat, had succeeded in getting the tribute 
reduced to half and then to a quarter by success- 
fully refusing to pay more to the Saiyida. Saba 
was able to stop it altogether when the diffi- 
culties of the widow increased. The changed con- 
ditions attracted attention in Cairo* the eleventh 
Fatimid, al-Hafiz 'Abd al-Madjid, soon after his 
accession received Saba into the Isma^^Ul hierarchy 
as daH in 525 (1131). Dumluwa remained the 
royal residence. A two years’ war in the Wsdl 
Lahdj brought about a decision between the fa- 
milies of the two brothers. 'All b. Abi ’l-GharSt 
began by purchasing the support of numerous 
warriors. When he had shot his bolt, Saba gained 
the upper hand by throwing his great wealth into 
the conflict and 300,000 borrowed dinars in ad- 
dition. He was finally victoiious on the same day, 
it is said, as his ally in 'Aden, Bilal b. Djarir, 
stormed the castle of al-Khadra’. 

Henceforth the zurai'id’s ruled alone. But 
Saba died six months after his entry into 'Aden 
533 C*^3^)* buried there at the foot of 

al-Ta'kir. By the next year his son and successor 
'All al-A'azz had died of consumption. He had 
designated as his successors his infant sons, who 
were in Dumluwa under the guardianship of their 
tutor Anis and the minister YahyS b. 'All. But 
Bilal, whom he had dismissed and menaced, was 


now in 'Aden and gave the crown to another 
son of his former patron Saba, namely Mulmmmad 
who had taken refuge from 'All al-A'azz on 
his father’s death with Mansur, son of the above 
mentioned major-domo al-Mufad^al. The reign of 
this Muhammad b. Saba from 534 to 548 or 
550 (1139 to 1153 or 1155) marks the zenith of 
Zuiai'id power He put to death the last prince 
of the line of Mas'Od in 545 (1150/1), 'All b. Abi 
’l-Gharat, who had still held out after his defeat 
with some members of his family and a few 
faithful followers in a few mountain strongholds, 
for example in the Djabal Munlf, north of Lahdj. 
In 547 (i 152/3) he purchased from his former 
protector MansUr, the heir of Saiyida, 28 towns 
and strongholds including al-Ta'kir with Djubla 
and Ibb in the north-east and Dhu Ashrak in the 
south-east. He had received the rank of da^i im- 
mediately after his accession, for the K5di sent 
from Cairo to invest 'All al-A'azz found Muham- 
mad already in actual power. It is to this ruler 
that we are mainly indebted for our knowledge 
of the history of the Zurai'ids. For, with some 
men not so fully interviewed, like AnIs and Bil5l 
already mentioned, he is the main authority for 
the section on the dynasty m the 
Yanian of 'Umara, who visited him personally 
and on 'UmSia are based e. g. al-Djanadl, al- 
Khazradji and Ibn KhaldUn. 'UmSra praises Mu- 
hammad very highly, notably as a Maecenas. But 
one cannot help thinking that he — himself an 
enthusiastic Isma‘’lll — was biassed in favour of 
his royal co-religionists. Whether Muhammad for 
the rest interpreted his duties as daH m a reli- 
gious sense, we do not known nor can we tell 
whether the request of the founder of the Mahdl 
dynasty, 'All b. al-Mahdl, who had asked Mu- 
hammad in the presence of 'UmSra in an au- 
dience shortly before his death for help against 
Zabid, was rejected for purely political and military 
reasons or for religious reasons as well. In his 
son and successor 'Imran the religious interest 
predominated. The real power passed into the 
hands of the vizier family of Bilal. The latter 
himself, who had already had the share m the 
government in the reign of Muhammad, which 
was due him for his help m securing the throne, 
had died not long before — or very shortly after — 
the change in the throne, leaving a vast estate. 
He was succeeded in office first by his son Mu- 
dafi' and after the latter’s early death by his 
other son Yasir who ruled quite independently. 
When 'Imran died in 560 (1164/5) keeping 

with his wishes was buried in Mekka, YSsir had 
his 3 sons, w'ho w'ere still minors, imprisoned in 
Dumluw'a in charge of the eunuch Abu ’1-Durr 
I)jawhar al-Mu'a/zaml. But the Zurai'ids were to 
be spared the fate of being definitely dethroned 
by their own people. The last blow came from 
without: in 569 (i 173/4) Saladm’s brother T5- 
rSnshfih conquered 'Aden along with the rest 
of Yemen. In the following year IJjawhar sur- 
rendered him Dumluwa by treaty and a year later 
TurSnshSh had YSsir, whose hiding-place was 
betrayed, beheaded. 

Bibliograp hy: The authors mentioned in 
the text in H. C. Kay, Yaman^ its early Aff- 
dtaeval History^ London 1892^ B. L. Playfair, 
A History of Arabia Felix or Yemen^ Bombay 
P* 8$ — 88; J. W. Redhouse, The Pear lu- 
strings by Ul‘Kha%rejiyy^ vol. i. in 
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the Gibb Memorial Series, iii /u (1906), p. 15, 
18 S. Lane-Poole, TAe Mohammadan Dy- 
nasties^ Westminster 1894, p. 97. 

(R. Strothmann) 

karXma IS strictly the infinitive of karuma 
(to be karim “generous” in the widest sense); 
but in usage it is a noun of similar meaning to 
tkram and takrlm^ to show one’s self karim to 
any one (Ltsan, xv. 456, 3 sgg.). It does not oc- 
cur in the Kurban although karim is very fre- 
quently used of Allah and his workings (al-Raghib 
aMsfahSnl, al-Mufradaty sub voce). It has come, 
therefore, in the devotional language of Islam, to 
mean the exhibition by Allah of his generosity, 
favour, protection, help towards any one, e. g al- 
Baidawl on Kur. x. 63 (ed. Fleischer, 1. 4 1 9, ult ), 
a locus classtcus on the tvaiis\ and katamalmt^in 
individual cases of this generosity. In a special 
sense, the karamat then come to mean the mira- 
culous gifts and graces with which Allah surrounds, 
protects and aids his Saints {al-awliya) A Kur^anic 
basis for these was sought in the story (Kur 111 
32) of the food which came miraculously to Mar- 
yam in the locked mthrab and in the tiansporting 
in a moment from Yemen of the throne of Bilkis 
by a unnamed companion of Solomon (Kur. xxvii. 
40). As neither Maryam nor the unnamed com- 
panion was a prophet these could not be eviden- 
tiary miracles (niu^djtzat) See the whole discus- 
sion in al-Taftazani on al-Nasafi’s ^Akd^td^ Cairo 
1321, pp. 134 sg^ But the real basis lay in the 
innumerable narratives of karamat in the lives of 
the walis^^ exaggerated and distorted reflections of 
indubitable facts in the ecstatic religious life The 
fact of these all orthodox Islam admits, even so 
philosophical an historian as Ibn Khaldun (ed. 
Quatremere, i. 169, 199; transl. de Slane, 1. 
190, 227) and a peripatetic philosopher like 
Ibn Sina (/^ 5 ; 5 r, ed. Forget, pp. 209, 219, 221 
sqq.) These were evidently driven by the pressure 
of facts to fall back on the hypothesis of still 
unsolved mysteries in nature; cf. Goldziher, Dte 
Rtchtungen der tslamtschen Koranausle^ung^ Lei- 
den 1920, p. 139, note 3 Only the Mu^tazilitcs, 
who were certain that nature held no mysteries 
for them and that they need only apply reason 
to their theological positions, protested and found, 
even in the Kur^Sn, basis for their protest See 
al-Zamakhshari on Kur Ixxii. 26, 27 
ed. Nassau Lees, ii. 1539) and on the whole 
development Goldziher, op cU ^ pp. 144 sqq. The 
coincidence in sound, in derivation and in meaning 
between these karamat and the of the 

early Christian Church (I Cor xii ) is most striking 
and can hardly be accidental. The religious phe- 
nomena behind both are the same; but the verbal 
link is not clear; the Syriac Church called the 
XuploTfieerct simply “gifts”, mauh^hhaiha^ in Arabic, 
mavtUhtb^ which indeed occurs in this sense, it 
is possible that the Greek word taken over into 
Syriac may have suggested to users of Arabic 
their own karUmat Technically, such a kardma 
is one of the al-^dda.^ “the breakers of 

usage” ; for there is no Nature in orthodox IslSm, 
only, and at best, a custom which Allah has esta- 
blished (Goldziher, Vorlesungen.^ p 130). It differs 
from the mu^ipjtza or “evidentiary miracle* in that 
it is not worked by Allah for a prophet in proof 
of his mission and is not accompanied by a da^wd 
nubuwa or a taJmddl.^ a claim of prophetship or 
a challenge to the unbeliever. It differs from the 


ma^una,^ “help”, in that while the recipient of the 
mc^urta is a Muslim he has had no special reli- 
gious experience; and from the an antici- 

patory miiacle worked for a prophet before his 
call. It differs from the isttdrdd^ and thdna as 
these are wrought at the instance of unbelievers 
to lead them astray and bring them to shame 
(^Dut. of Tec An Terms 1. 444 sqq.\ al-Nasafi, 
^Akd^td, loc. cit. with accomp commentaries). A 
wait should conceal his wonders, while a prophet 
must display them, a 7 vali may not know about 
them, while a prophet cannot help knowing. Yet 
the kardma of a wali may be regarded as a 
mt^djtza for the prophet whose follower he is. 
Finally, a wali should disregard them as much as 
possible and should look on them as tests rather 
than as privileges. 

Bibliography'. al-Ku shairl, al-Risdla.^ Bu- 
lak 1290, with commentaries, iv. 146 sqq (cf. 
Richaid Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach al-Ku- 
schaii J) , Goldziher, Mnhammed Studien.^ 11. 
372 sqq..^ al-Idji, Mawdktf Bulak 1266, with 
comm of al-l)jurdj 5 nl, pp 578 sqq..^ pp. 547 
sqq , Hudjwiil, Kashf al-Mahdjub.^ transl. by 
R. A. Nicholson, by index, al-Sha^^ranl, al- 
Tabakdt al-kubra.^ passim, Yusuf al-Nabahanl, 
Djami^ Karamat abAwliyd^ ^ Cairo 1329 (a 
great thesaurus of legend), Ibn Battuta, 
al-Nuzzdr.^ passim, D. B Macdonald, Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam.^ Lectures 3 — 7, 9 
(D. B. Macdonald) 

KARAMAN is the name — derived from the 
Turkoman dynasty of the KararnSn-Oghlu [q.v.] — 
i) of a district in Asia Minor, 2) of a town 
in Turkey, capital of a kadd of the same name. 

The boundaries of the district of Kaiaman 
(Karaman-ili , Caramama) have vaiicd. All the 
lands which w'ere peimanently under the KaramS- 
nids are occasionally so called, that is Lycaonia, 
the Cilician Taurus and the whole southern Ana- 
tolian coast territory as far as Adalia When the 
Karamanids were finally overthrown, their lands 
became one Ottoman province (w'llayet) with Konya 
as the residence of the Pasha. The sandjak of 
IC-ili [q. V.] was afterwards separated from the 
Pashallk, the northern larger portion was called 
lOiandj, probably m contrast to I 5 -ili (HadjdjI 
Khalifa, Dnhdn-numd.^ p 615 cf also EwliyS 
Celebi, Stydhat-ndma Constantinople 1314 — 18, 
111 20), and comprised in the xviith century the 
sandjaks of Aksarai, Al^-shehir, Konya^ Kir-Sfiehir, 
Kaisarlya, Nigde After the administrative reforms 
of 1861, the name of the province was changed 
to Konya [q. v.] The population of Caramama is 
overwhelmingly Turkish (picture of a Muslim of 
Caramama in d’Ohsson, Tableau de T Empire Otho- 
man.^ Pans 1786 — 1820, ii., opposite p. 137); even 
the Greeks, or at least those inhabitants who be- 
long to the orthodox Greek church, speak Turkish. 
They are known as KaramSnl! and write Turkish 
in Greek letters, in Constantinople they have their 
newspaper Nea Anatoli printed in this way. During 
the nationalist fighting in 1919 and 1920, the 
Karamanlf under the protection of the nationalist 
government cast off the Occumenian Patriarch and 
for a time chose a patnarch of their own. They 
are very probably not Greeks at all by ongin but 
descendants of the ancient Lycaonians. In the 
mountains of Caramania live Yttriiks and Turko- 
mans. The name Caramania for the coastlands 
from Mersina to Adalia seems to have become 
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obsolete. In 1812 it was described by Fr, Beau- 
fort in his book Karamania (second edition , 
London 1818). 

2. The town of Karainan is the ancient LSranda 
(Ti cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realenz, d class, 

Altertumswiss, xii * col. 793). It lies 35 miles 
S. E. of Konya m the plain at the foot of the 
Taurus, on one of the great roads which lead 
fiom the coast (Selefke) across the Taurus into 
the interior of Anatolia. It is not known when it 
fell into the hands of the SaldjQks for the first 
time, as was the case in the rest of Anatolia, the 
process of islamisation probably was rapidly com- 
pleted here. Laranda also belonged to the DSnish- 
mandids from whom Kflldj Arslan retook it in 
1165 (Michael Syrus in the Rec, des Htst. des 
Crots,,^ Doc, Arm 1. 360). In 1190 Frederick I 
Barbarossa entered Laranda on his way to Cilicia 
and in 1210 it again fell into the hands of the 
Chiistians when Leon II, King of Aimenia, con- 
quered it for the Knights-Hospitaller In 1216 it 
had, however, again to be suirendered to Sultan 
Tzz al-Din Kaika^Us {Rec, etc , Doc, Arm , i. 644). 
Shortly afterwards (about 1230) LSranda w'as among 
the towns which w'ere abandoned to the invading 
Khwarizmis (Ibn Bibl in Houlsma, Rectietl de 
Textes rel, aux Seldjottctdes^ iv 191) In connec- 
tion with this event B.iha’ al-Din VValad, father of 
Djalal al-Dln al-Rumi, migiatcd about this time 
from Khorasan to Laranda where Djalal al-Dln 
al-Rnmi married in 623 (1226) and where Sultan 
Walad w'as born (^Les Saints des Dervtches Tout' 
neufs,^ transl. by Iluart, i.. Pans 1918, p 19, 
26, 268) 

The town attained great impoitance through 
the dynasty of the Karaman-Oghlu [q v ] who 
made it their capital in the beginning of the xivth 
centuiy, when they did not yet feel secure in 
Konya. Several princes of this dynasty lived 
there even at a later period. They embellished 
the town with fine buildings and fortified the 
citadel. During this period the town was often 
under Egyptian suzerainty (Ibn Battnta, ed. Pans, 
11. 284, Ibn Fadl Allah, Masalik al'Absdr^ in the 
A^. A, XU 342 9^). In the wais with the Otto- 
mans, Laranda was lepeatedly occupied by the 
latter and the Karamanid rulei was forced to take 
refuge in the mountains. Finally in 1467 it was 
captured under Mehmed 11 and totally incoipoiated 
in the Ottoman h'mpire in i486 by Bayazid 11. 
Henceforth Laranda w'as known as Karaman, al- 
though the old name has always been letained in 
official language. 

The modern KaramSn is a town of about 5,000 
inhabitants (according to Banse, p. 106, Kamns 
al'A^ldm gives 7,500, ^All DjawSd 10,000) It 
lies on a low hill on the southern edge of the 
Lycaonian plain about 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
The highest part of the hill (about 300 feet 
higher) has on it the citadel now falling to pieces; 
It consisted of round and square towers linked 
by walls ; the outer wall is built from stones 
from older buildings w'lth Arabic inscriptions. 
Among the most important buildings of the Kara- 
manid period is the Emir MUsfi Mediesesi where 
several princes of the dynasty aie buried. The 
dome has fallen in; pillars of it are still standing 
which once belonged to Roman buildings. There 
is also the lUjatUnlye Mcdresesi, one of the finest 
buildings of the KaramSnid period (pictures in 
van Berchem, op , cU .,^ p. 118 and 126, and 


Woermann, Gesch, d, Kunsl^ ii. 446). According 
to the insciiption (Tarlkhri ^Othmanl En^^umeni 
Ma^mu^ast [also entitled Revue histortque publ, 
par rinshtut d^histotre ottomane\ N®. ii, p. 711), 
It was built m 783 (1381) by the daughter of 
Murad I, who married the KaramSn-Oghlu ^Ali^ 
al-Din (or ^All); there is now very little left of it. 
Mention may also be made of the zawtya built 
by the same ^AlS^ al-Din m 772 (1370), where 
Djalal al-Din al-RumPs mother is reputed to be 
buried (now called A gh a Tekke; cf. van Berchem, 
op, ett p. 1 1 6), and of the turbe where the 
Karamanid Ibrahim Beg and two of his sons arc 
bulled The inscriptions m it are now destroyed 
(^TOEM,^ K® 13, p. 831) The turbe is situated 
near the Kaiaman-Oghlu mosque or ^Imfiret DjS- 
mi*^! which was founded by this same Ibr5blm 
Beg in 836 (1432) (picture in van Berchem, 
op, ett p. 127) and ^as a finely ornamented 
gateway and is richly adorned with tiles in 
the mteiior. 

The houses of the town are built of clay 
the inhabitants are reputed to be very dirty and 
the climate with its great variations in temperature 
here is said to be very unhealthy There are a 
number of looms (kehm\ and sa^d;dda\) in Ka- 
iam5n and tanneries. The town is on the Anato- 
lian Railw'ay between Konya and Eregli; it has 
always been an important station on the trade 
route to Cilicia 

The Kada of the same name, the capital of 
which IS Karaman, belongs to the sandjak of Konya. 
It has about 30,000 inhabitants (according to 
Ciunct 21, 417) of whom the great majority are 
Muhammadans. The Taurus in the south is here 
called Ala Dagh and in the north rises the Kara 
Dagh As the chalk soil is as a rule well watered 
by the streams from the Taurus there are good 
crops. Most of the farmers in the plains are 
Muhadjns (settlers from Rumelia). The mountain 
valleys are tilled by Tuikomans who have settled 
there The produce of the soil consists of dif- 
ferent cereals, vegetables, fruit (raisins), cotton 
and opium. Salt is also produced The wool for 
the carpet factories is yielded by the many sheep 
reared there 

Bibliography'. HadjdjI Khalifa, Diihan- 
Tiumd,^ Constantinople II45, P* ^^5 » S5mi, 

Kdvins al-A^ldm.^ v 3644 N, E xiii. 375 
(wheie Quatrem6re in a note gives various MS. 
souices); E Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey 
London 1879, p 290 ; W. J. Hamilton, 

Researches in Asia Minor London 1842, li. 
322 sq ; G. Rosen in Ersch and Gruber's A'«- 
cyclopaedte.^ 11 vol. 33, 29 sqq , V. Cuinet, La Tur- 
qute d'Asie,^ i, Paris 1892, p. 802, 810; E. 
Banse, Die Turket^ Braunschweig 1919, p. 106; 
Max van Berchem, Arabische Inschrtften in 
In^chtiften aus Syrten^ Mesopoiamten und Klein- 
asien,^ Leipzig 1909, p. 1 14 — 131; ’'All filjawad, 
Tcdrtkh wa- Dj u ghrdfiya Lughatt^ Constanti- 
nople 1313, p. 606; Ch. Texier, Description de 
VAste Mmeure,^ Pans 1849, ii. 13 1 

(J. H. Kramers) 

]?ARAMANI mehmed pasha, an Otto- 
man Grand Vizier and historian. He first 
saw the light, probably in Caramania, as son of 
a certain 'Arif Celebi and was a descendant of the 
great mystic Ltjalal al-Dln al-RUml [q. v.]. He 
seems to have come when quite young to Stambul 
I where he made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
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Grand Vizier MahmUd Pasha-i Well [q.v., executed 
1474] and through his influence was educated in 
a medrese founded by him (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
Gcsch, des Osm, Reiches^ 11. 123 j^.). At an early 
age — m 869 (1464), it is said — he became 
secretary of state to the signet {nishdn^t) with 
the rank of vizier. But in 862 (1454 — 5) i. e. soon 
after the capture of Constantinople he must al- 
ready have been in high office, as is shown by 
the epithets al-Amtr wa '*l-wa%tr al-kabtr 

in his Arabic grant of foundation [wakfiyd)^ dated 
Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 4, 862 (== Sept. 13, 1458), in the Pruss. 
Nat. Library in Berlin (cf. W. Ahlwardt, Kaialog 
der ar, Hss ^ iv 227, N®. 4763, fol, 74 sqq,) 

He attracted the attention of Mehmed II, the 
Conqueror, more and more, became his adviser in 
the organisation of the offices of state and in the 
making of new laws. The celebrated Kanun-name 
(cf. Mttt. zur osm. Gesch.^x 13 1 , Vienna 1921) 

IS probably for the most part his work. When in 
May, 1478 the Grand Vizier Ahmad Gedik Pasha 
was dismissed, Mehmed II summoned the un- 
warlike but intellectually distinguished Mehmed 
Pasha to be Grand Vizier. As such he achieved 
fame by composing a dispatch to Uzun Hasan , 
praised alike for style and matter (cf. Ferldun 
Bey, AfunsAt^a/ a/‘Sa/atin\ Stambul 1274,..). 
On Rabi' I 5, 886 = May 4, 1481, on the day 
after Mehmed’s death he was most cruelly mur- 
dered by mutinous janissaries in Stambul in the 
Takht al-KaPa (Cm Kapan) quarter (cf. M Guazzo, 
Htstorte ove sc conieneno Ic gverre di Mahometto^ 
Venice 1545, p. 28^, cf also Andrea Navagero 
in Muratori, Rerum italic, script xxiii. 1167, 
Milan 1733) He is buried in Stambul near the 
Kum Kapu in the new Nishandji mosque called 
after him (cf. Hafiz Husain, Hadikat al-Diaxvami^,^ 
Stambul 1281, i. 209, J. v. Hammer, Gesch. des 
osman, Reiches,^ ix. 90, N®. 449 ; do , Constanti- 
nopolis,^ Pest 1822, 1. 430; (Sehi’s statement, 
op, cit p 23, 10, IS incorrect). Mehmed Pasha 
also dabbled in poetry and published his verses 
under the makhlas Nish an! He is more important 
as a historian He wrote a treatise {risalei) in two 
parts (kisnC) on the history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; the first pait covers the period from ^Othman 

to Mehmed II (1451), the second from 1451 to 
1480 (88$) 1. e to shortly before the deaths of 
Mehmed II and himself Specimens of the work, 
which is written in Arabic, were published in Tur- 
kish by Mukrimln Khalil in the Revue Htstorique,^ 
vol. xiv., Stambul 1924, part 2 and 3, from the MS 
in the Aya Sofia, N®. 3204 {Defter^ p. 192) The 
historian Ruhi Edrenewi [q v.] follows him. 

K. M. P. had two wives, through whom he 
became connected with famous and wealthy 
families viz. : Sx^lh lUiatun , daughter of the 
celebrated author ^Ala^ al-Din ‘All al-Bist 5 mi 
(called Musannifek, cf. i. 734; he was also a 
politician, cf. Kntoboulos, ed. C. MUller, p. 
146: ’AA^ and Chalkokondylas , ed. I. 

Bekker, p. 526, 17) and Sitti SultSn lOiatun, 
daughter of the wellknown chief of ^Ala’iya, 
Lutfl Beg, cf. Miklosich -Muller, Acta et Dip to- 
mata,^ 111. 284 sqq, and L, de Mas Latrie, Histotre 
de Vile de Chypre,^ iii. 64 — 68, Paris 1861, and 
^Ashil^pashazade, l^rtki^ Stambul 1332, p. 174 
and 192). By his first marriage he had a son, 
Zein al-‘AbidTn ‘All Celebi , from the second 
a daughter , Rul^iye Kbatun. His marriage 
with the daughter of the Beg ‘AlftTya (q. v. in- 


corporated in the Ottoman Empire in 1471) ap> 
patently brought him considerable wealth, which 
he used for splendid endowments in Constantinople 
and Adrianople. This explains the hitherto ob- 
scure spiteful passage m the history of ‘Aghilj^- 
pashazSde, 7 ' 5 r 7 ^, p 192, where all sorts of wicked 
things are said about the pash(P\ which 

must be due to personal quairels (probably the 
withdrawal of 7(/a^/-states in Elwfin Celebi). 

A grandson of KaramanI Mustafa PaahS, son 
of the above Zein al-‘ Abidin ‘^Ali Celebi, was 
the Molla Mustafa (d. 966, 1558, cf. ‘Ata^i, 
Dhail to the ^aka^ik aVNu^maniya Stambul 
1288, p 1$ sq,)\ the statement that the family 
of Kara Celebi-zade goes back to K. M. P. 
(Stdjtll-t ^Othmant,^ 11. ill) is probably based on 
confusion with the vizier Rumi Mehmed Pasha 
(cf Isma'il Beligh BrUsewi, Guides tc^i Riyad-i 
''Irftln^ Brussa 1302, p. 314 sqq,\ J. v. Hammer, 
G ,0 A*., IX. 129, N® 754, Hafiz Husain, Hadikat 
aV Dj awami^,^ 11. 195). 

Bibliography Sehi, Tedhktre,^ Stambul 1235, 
p. 23; Latifi, Tedhkire,^ Stambul 1314, p. 334 
(Nishani), Ewliya 1. 335 (Ni^ani), Sa‘d al-Din 
Tad^ al-Tawarikh^ Stambul 1279, 11. 2; ‘All, 
Kunh aUAkhbar,^ under the Viziers of Mehmed 
II (unpnnted part of the work), Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa, Takwim al-Taivarikh,^ Stambul 1 164, p. 
175 ) ‘^Othmanzade Ahmed Ta’ib, Hadikat aV 
Wuzaia^,^ Stambul 1271, p 14 sq ; SidjiH-i 
^othmajii,^ iv 10$, J. v. Hammer, Gesch, des 
Osrn, Reiches^ 11. 246 sq, (the statement theie 
made that Ha^Jjdji Baba [1 e. Ibrahim b ^Abd 
al-Karim al-TosI, cf Taiikopuizade, ^aklVik 
aVNu^inaniyay Stambul 1269, p. 226] was Mch- 
med P ’s father is due to a mistake); J. v. 
Hammer, Gesch des osm Reiche 5 ,^ \ 281 (Nishani), 
40 (error regarding Hadjdji Baba repeated). 

(Franz Babinger) 

KARAMANLI, a family who ruled Tri- 
poli tan la in almost complete independence from 
1711 to 1835 The founder of the dynasty, Ahmad 
Karamanli, seems to have been a Kulnghli. In 
1123 (1711) he took advantage of the absence 
of the Pasha Muhammad Abu Ammis to have 
himself proclaimed by the people, conquered and 
killed at Zuwagha IChalil Pa^a who was sent to 
overthrow him, bribed Muhammad Pasha who 
commanded a new expedition (1124=1712) and 
purchased from Sultan Ahmad III a firman con- 
firming him in authority with the title of beylerbey. 
He put down insui rections at TadjUrS and Maslaia 
and that of ‘All al-§anhadji, gave the government 
of Barka and of Benghazi to hts brother al-HSdjdj 
Sha‘ban Bey, who was killed ten years later in a 
rebellion suppressed by the Pasha. He also rebuilt 
the fortifications of Tripoli, notably the Burdj al- 
Mandrik, and built near the gate of Manshiya 
the mosque which bears his name and the madrasa 
adjoining it. In his reign a French squadron 
bombarded Tripoli in 1728 (1141 — 1142) and a 
treaty was concluded which lasted till 1766 
(1180 — 1181). 

He was succeeded in 1158 (i 745 “*46) by his 
son Muhammad Pagha under whom piracy 
developed and who concluded a treaty with England. 
He died in 1167 (1753 — 1754) leaving the power 
to his son ‘All Pasha. In his reign the reins of 
authoiity became more and more loose and thefts 
and murders made life in Tripoli miserable; the 
troops were no longer paid regularly, the people 
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thought of appealing to the Porte. Matters were 
made worse by divisions in the family of the 
Pasha. His third son, Yllsuf, had his eldest brother 
Hasan assassinated on his authority m the arms 
ofhis mother (1790= 1205 — 1206), then, supported 
by the ^aikh Khalifa b. Mahmud, chief of the 
I^jabal Nafusa, he rallied under his flag the Arab 
and Berber population hostile to the Turks, openly 
raised the standard of revolt against his father and 
besieged Tripoli. On these events, an adventurer 
named 'All Pasha Burghlil, a former official of the 
Odjak of Algiers, succeeded in obtaining a firman 
from the Porte and seized Tripoli. In face of a 
common enemy, the Karamanli were reconciled and 
asked help from the Bey of Tunis, HamOda Pasha, 
who was also threatened by the return offensive of 
the Turks against their former Barbary possessions. 
With a Tunisian army they retook Iherba com- 
manded by an ally of the usurper, Kara Muhammad 
al-TurkI, and Tripoli in which 'All BurghGl had 
made himself detested by both Arab and Jew 
(I^jumada II 25, 1209 = Jan. 16, 1795). The latter 
fled to the East and in 1 803 he succeeded in getting 
himself appointed Pasha of Egypt but was assassin- 
ated by a Mamlak as soon as he arrived 

^Ali Pasha’s rule was transitory; his son 
Ahmad II Bey 'was next proclaimed. But taking 
advantage of his absence m TSdjur 3 , his brother 
Yusuf Bey had himself proclaimed (1210 = 
1795 — *796) and received a firman from SultSn 
Selim confirming him in his dignity. Ahmad resided 
at Derneh with the title of Bey. 

YQsuf was the most important rulei of the 
Karamanli dynasty. He completed the fortifications 
of Tiipoli, built a navy with which he forced 
Sweden to pay tiibute to him (1213 = 1798 — 
1799) and in secret agreement with Napoleon 
resisted Portugal whose fleet commanded by the 
English captain Campbell bombarded Tripoli. 
This expedition was celebrated in a Latin poem 
{Carmen herotcum de 1 ebus a Lusitams ad Tnpohm 
gestts^ Lisbon 1800; 2^^ edition with French transl.. 
Pans 1846, La guefre de Tiipolt) Yusuf had to 
sustain a more serious fight with the United States 
(1217 = 1801 — 3). An expedition commanded by 
Commodore Moiris and another under Commodore 
Barron forced Yusuf to accept a treaty which 
abolished the enslaving of Christians (Rabl^ I 4, 
1 220 = June 4, 1805). The Americans had tried 
to use the help of the Bey of Derneh, Ahmad, 
brother of the Pasha; they deported him to Egypt 
aftei the peace. In 1232 (1815) the cruiser Decatur 
confirmed the advantages previously obtained; on 
the relations of Tnpolitania with the United States 
see E. Dupiiy, Amertcatns et Barbaresques^ Pans 
1910, p. 132 — 297; Lane-Poole, The Barbary 
Corsairs^ London 1890, p. 274 — 291. A little later 
all the countries of Europe, even the 'W'eakest, 
supported by the strongest, finally succeeded in 
disposing of the last attempts at piracy (on the 
relations of Tripoli with Fiance see E. de la 
Primaudaie, Le littoral de la Trtpolitaine^ Paris 
1866, p. 182 — 195, and with England see the 
references given by Playfair, The Bibliography of 
the Barbary States^ i. Tripoli^ London non dated, 

p. 49—52)* 

In addition to these difficulties, Yfisuf had to 
suppress revolts m the interior of the country; 
those of QharyRn in 1218 (1803 — 1804), of 
Gbadfimes in 1221 — 1225 (1806— 1810), of MahmSd 
Sbarif, governor of FezzSn, in 1227 (1S12), of the 


Ejabal Nafusain in 1231 — 1236(1815 — 1821) and 
of his own eldest son Muhammad in the east of the 
regency in 1237 (1821 — 1822) (cf. Della Celia, 
Vtaggio da Tripoli alia fr on here occidentah delP 
Geneva 1819, p. 19— 23), without reckoning 
the intertribal wars such as that between the B. Bishr 
and the B. Saif al-Nasr (cf. Muhammad al-TunisI, 
Voyage au Ouadai^ French transl., Pans 1891, p. 
564 — 565) or that of the Sort and the Abufela. 
FezzSn, to add to his troubles, made itself inde- 
pendent under ‘Abd al-gjalil b. Gbaith of the 
Saif al-Nasr, whom Yusuf had sent to suppress 
a rising of the Bornu (1242-1246= 1826 — i83o). 
Deprived of the resources supplied him by piracy, 
Yfisuf sought to procure supplies by imposing 
extraordinary super-taxes on the Jews whom he 
had at first protected, then by altering the value 
of the coins and finally by imposing a tax on gardens. 
The revolt became general; the insurgents meeting 
together at Manahiya proclaimed the dethronement 
of Yiisuf and replaced him by one of his grandsons, 
Muhammad (according to others Ahmad), and came 
to besiege Tripoli. An army led by the two sons 
of the Pa^a was forced to retreat; not having 
succeeded m getting the help of the Bey of Tunis 
Yusuf decided to abdicate. He did this in favour 
of his son 'All but this step only increased the 
troubles. If the Euiopean Consuls, 'Abd al-Djalll, 
master of Fezz 5 n, ^uma, chief of the Djabal 
Nafusa, recognised 'AIi, the re^t of the country 
remained faithful to Muhammad. The Ottoman 
Porte took advantage of the occasion with the 
secret support of England, after having sent a 
firman to 'All, Turkey sent out under the command 
of Na^jlb Pasha a fleet which took Tripoli without 
striking a blow (Muhanam, 1251 = May, 1835) and 
reestablished the authority of the Porte in Tripo- 
litania. Yusuf remained till his death a prisoner in 
his own house, ^Ali was deported to Constantinople, 
Muhammad committed suicide and his brother 
Ahmad fled to Malta. 

Bibliography'. Besides the works quoted 
above* Ahmad Bey al-AnsRri, aPManhal al- 
^adhb ft TePrlkh Tarabulus aPGharb.^ Constan- 
tinople 1317, p. 287—292, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
303—316, 317—320, 322—324, 332—345*1 
Pellissier de Reynaud, La Regence de Tripoli.^ 
Revue des deux Mondes^ 1855, p. isqq , Slousch, 
La Trtpolitatne sous la domination des Kara- 
manlt.^ Revue du Monde Musulman.^ 1908, vi. 
58 — 84, 21 1 — 232 (from a Jewish chronicle); 
Rohlfs, Von Tripoli nach Alexandrten.^ Norden 
1885, 2 vols , i. 36 — 47 (contains many mis- 
takes in dates and names); Von Maltzan, 
Retse in den Regent sc haf ten Turns und Tripoli.^ 
Leipzig 1870, 3 vols , 111. 245 — 250; Miss Tully, 
Narrative Ten Years' Residence at Tripoli , 
London 1816, passim; R. Basset, Notice som- 
maire des manusertts orientaux de deux bthli- 
otheques de Lisbonne.^ Lisbon 1894, p. 27 — 30; 
Roy, Documents sur V expedition de Tripoli 
en /79J’, Revue tunisienne^ 1906, p. 283 — 291; 
G. Medina, Les Karamanli de la Tripohtame^ 
Revue tunisienne.^ *907, p. 21 — 22; Abtt R 5 s, 
Description et histoire de Pile de Djerba.^ ed. 
and tiansl. by Exiga-Kayser, Tunis 1884, p. 21 
of the text, 23 — 25 of the transl.; Rousseau^ 
Annales tunisiennes^ Algiers 1864, p. 228 — 229: 
Nacntigal, Sahata et Soudan French transl.. 
Paris 1881, i, 31 — 32. On the tombs of the 
I members of the Karamanli family see Houdai 
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and R. Basset, Mission en TWiwj/V, vol. i., 
Epigraphie hmisienne^ Algiers 1882, p. 29 — 40; 
Cooper, The Htil of the Graces^ London 1902, 
p, 44. 

(Ren£ Basset) 

ii:ARAMANOQiiLU, the most important of 
‘ various Turkoman dynasties, which arose 
Asia Minor after the break up of the SaldjH^: 
pireat the end of the viith (xiii*i») century. They 
re for a time the most serious rivals of the 
tomans. The name goes back in the hrst place 
the Turkoman chief KaramSn, who attained a 
tain degree of independence during the Mongol 
ubles in the middle of the vii^h (xmth) century 
I was granted by the Sultan Rukn al-Din a 
ritory, from \vhich he himself had come, in 
icia His native district was then known as Kamar 
Dfn-Ili (now I6-II1) after the Amir Kamar al- 
I, who had been appointed commander of the 
quered Armenian fortresses after the war between 
al'Dln KaikobSd I and Lesser Armenia 
5=1223; Ibn Bi'bl in Houtsma, Recuetl^ 111 
1) Muna^jdjim Bash! (m. 24) derives the name 
ramiin from Kamar al-Din, following Ibn Blbi's 
ement. This explanation of the name is hardly 
re than a popular etymology. The derivation 
n a geographical or ethnic name is ncvcr- 
ess very probable as similar derivations arc 
id among other Asia Minor dynasties and else- 
TC (cf. Izmir-Oghlu, Germiyan-Oghlu [q v.]). It 
nost probable, that the KaramSnids originated 
he subdivision of the Turkoman tribe of SSiQr 
f } called KaramSn. That the town of Lilranda 
the surrounding country later became called 
AmSo[q.v] and that even the whole southern 
t temtoiy of Anatolia is called Caramania, is 
ever doc to the name of the dynasty itself 
>ng the older Ottoman chroniclers the general 
e KararnSn^Oghlu is used almost regularly for 
y reigning Beg of the d3masty and the Euro- 
i authors of the xvth century also speak of the 
ind Karaman^*. The Byzantine authors have 
r had a clear idea of the identity of the Ka- 
In-Oghlu. They confuse them with the Ger- 
in-Oghlu and sometimes call the princes of 
ya ^A^JBep/o^ etc. which goes back 

be Germiyan-Oghltt ‘^Ali Shir, 
here are two kinds of sources for the earliest 
tory of the KaramSnids. The one is hostile to 
1; it belongs to the school of SaldjQlp historians 
is represented by Ibn Blbi and the later 
man chroniclers; the other group is only 
rented by ShikSrf, whose Karaman 7*arikht 
Turkish prose translation of a Persian poem 
le style of the ShahnSma, §hikftrf sings the 
es of the KaramSnids, but unfortunately gives 
lets (on the MS, of ^ikiri cf. Khalil Edhem 
s T, O, £. A/l, N®. II, p 597; Munadjdjim Bash! 
used Shiklrt). ALDjannEbl occupies a position 
ray between the two traditions. An extremely 
rtant addition to our knowledge is formed by the 
iptions of the Kanunlnids edited by KJ^hl 
rm. 

le ancestral home and the later regular place 
^uge of the Karamln-Ogblu is the almost 
essible mountainoas country in the north* 
TO Taurus 00 the frontier between Cilicia 
Lycaooia, where the town of Ermenek [q. v.], 
Dcient Germantcopolis, lies. 
bo Bibl (Houtsma, Recutil^ hr. 321), was a 
Oman charcoal*baroer, who used to lell his 


charcoal in Lfiranda, but this statement is biassed ; 
in I^jannSbl (p. 213) and Shil^Stl, KaramSn's father, 
is called NQra $lifl (son of SaM al-Dln in ShlkSrl), 
who was a mystic Shaikh held in great esteem by 
the SultSn of Konya. QjannSbl calls this NQra 
Safi an Armenian but this statement is probably 
suggested by the name Ermenek. Besides it is 
improbable that Ermenek had anything at all to do 
with Armenia; it never belonged to Lesser Armenia 
(^Rec, Htst, des Grots, Doc, Arm,^ i. p. xxiii), and 
there is no obstacle to the derivation of the name 

from Germanicopolis. The name NQra for 

the father of KaramEn is further guaranteed by 
an inscription given by KJialil |£dhem from th© 
turbe of KaramSn (Karim al*Dln KaramSn b. NQra) 
in BSlkSsun in the sand^ak of Ermenek; NQra 
Sufi’s turbe is said to be at Deyirmenlik in the 
kadS of Mat [one of the sons of IbrShIm Beg 
(see below) was also called NQra §afl]. The 
KaramSn-Oghlu thus have their beginnings in § 3 fi 
circles, just as now seems to be probable for 
the Ottomans (Giese, Ztschr, f. Semtttsttk,^ 1924, 
p 246 sq ) and for the Safawids (cf. Babmger, 
Z,D M,Gy 1922, p 132). DjannSbfs statement 
that NQra SQfi was a follower of BsbS IlySs needs 
only the correction that the latter was not the 
instigator of the BSbS^ rising in Amasia (this 
was BabS IshSl^) but a Kh orSsSnf SOfi who strongly 
induenced the whole religious development of Asia 
Minor (cf. Koprulu ZSdc Fu^Sd, I/h Mutesawwifler,^ 
p. 232, 233). It IS in any case significant that Ibo 
Bibl calls the Karamanids KhawSridj, which name 
uvas also given to the BSbS^s, cf. also KbAii* AllSh, 
Constantinople 1292,11 58, where it is said 
that NQr al-Din SQfi (sic) was Khalifa of BSbS 
llySs for lC*llt. 

NQra SQfi is said (according to DjannSbl) to 
have taken the fortress of Sclefke by treachery 
and his son Karim al-Din KaramSn was granted 
this fortress as a fief by the Sultan; according to 
other sources, he received the beglik of Ermenek 
(Munadjdjim Bashl) und the SultSn Rukn al-Ehn 
hoped therefore to regain the fealty of himself 
and his brother OngsQz, who had been made 
MirnJUkor of the Sul^n, after they had begun to 
stir up unrest in this region. After KaramSn*s 
death, which is placed in 660 (1261) (by Munadjdjio^ 
Bashl, SbikSri makes him be poisoned by the 
SultSn), his sons and hts brother were imprisoned 

in the fortress of KSwala (Aljtfi Ibn Bibl, 

ix. 322; After the death of the SultSn (661=1267) 
they were released by the vizier Mu*In al-Din 
ParwSna. 

Soon afterwards Karaman’s son Muhammad 
began his activity. He came to an arrangement wit h 
the rulers of Syria, who where then at war with 
the SaldjQks, >ind the vizier ParwSna found it im- 
possible to bring him to obedience again, among 
his mountains. Then, when the SaldjQVs their 
overlords, the Mongols, were engaged in Mesopo- 
tamia with the wars against the MamiQks, the Er- 
menek Turkomans began to covet the plain of 
Konya. Muljammad Beg made use of l^jatnil, the 
false claimant to the throne, who gave himself 
out to be a son of the ‘Is* al-tMn who 

escaped to the Crimea. In the name of this false 
Suiiln, Muhammad seized K^nya which was poor- 
ly defended and ojamrl entered Its dtadd as 
^|tn (Thursday, June 7, 1^75 a» CSlu ’l-J^ididja 
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lo, 674, if we read 674 instead of 676 in Ibn Bfbf). 
Mu^mmad KaramSn-Oghlu administered the con- 
quered territory for him as vizier and married the 
daughter of Sultan Rukn al-Din. An important 
administrative enactment of his was that he re- 
placed Persian by Turkish as the official language 
for the first time and introduced a kind of mixed 
book-keeping which also became a model for the 
Ottomans (cf. thereon v Hammer, Gesch d Osm 
Reiches^ i. 35) At first Muhammad and Djamri 
(who had taken the name Siyawush) successfully 
held their own against the SaldjQlf troops and 
extended their territory. Finally the Mongol Khan 
Aba^S [q. v ] sent his son Oghuz against Konya 
On hearing of this Muhammad and ^amii hurried 
out of Konya, carrying with them the vast booty 
which they had taken at the capture of the city. After 
the withdrawal of the Mongol army, they again tiied 
to reach the town but the inhabitants under the 
leadership of the K5dT Mahmud al-UrmawT refused 
them admittance and the Turkomans retired to 
their mountains, burning and plundering as they 
went. Soon afterwards Muhammad and two of his 
brothers were killed in a fight with Mongol and 
Saldju^ troops ^amrl escaped to the north-west , 
in an encounter between his troops and those of 
the Sultan in the neighbourhood of the bakaria he 
was taken prisoner and afterwards executed This 
last battle, according to Ibn Bibl, took place in 
Muharram, 676 (June, 1277). It is therefore pro- 
bable that Muhammad's death took place in 675 
(1276), which is made the more probable by various 
epitaphs in Konya (TOE A/., p 702). Shikari has 
a somewhat different account (cf. also von Hammer, 
Gesch* d* llchane,^ p. 297, who gives Muhammad 
the lakab Shams al-Din). No inscriptions are known 
of Muhammad; he was, of course, not a reigning 
prince but acknowledged the Egyptian SultSn 
Baibars as his overlord. 

Some years later the power of the Karamanids re- 
vived under M ahmudBeg, whose lakab^ according 
to Khair Allah, was Badr al-Din, In his inscrip- 
tion of the year 802 (1399 — 1400) he is called 
the son of KaramSn, which agrees with Shikaii, 
who says that Mahmud had previously taken part 
in many of his brother’s enterprises, Munadjdjini 
Bashl’* statement that he was the son of Muhammad 
may therefore be considered to be wrong. Mahmud’s 
principal residence was probably Ermenek, where 
he founded a mosque (702=1302) According to 
Munadydjim Bash!, he recaptured Konya and m 
708 (1308) became completely independent. Driven 
out of Konya in 719 (1319) by the Amir Cuban, 
general of the Mongol Sultan of Persia, he retired 
again to Ermenek. According to Ibn Fadl Allah 
(Masdltk al-Ab^ar m theA^.^., xiii 342 j^.), how- 
ever, the Karamanids were not entirely independent 
at the beginning of this period, they called them- 
selves Amir and frequently placed themselves under 
the protection of the Egyptian Sultans while they 
on the other hand endeavoured to live on good terms 
with the Mongols. They were at that time bitter 
enemies of the Armenians against whom they felt 
themselves powerful through the protection of the 
Egyptian Sultans. 

The statements of the historians regarding the 
succession of the princes after MahmUd and their 
names are contradictory and the inscriptions throw 
httle light on the question. According to Shikari, 
Mahmnd had three sons • Badr al-Din, Kbalil and 

a, of whom Badr al-Dln reigned Hrst, being 


followed on his abdication by |£halil, then cam 
Badr al-Din for a second time. Fakhr al-Din, his son 
succeeded him after his death, he was killed through 
the intrigues of Artena, Beg of Kaisarlya, and suc- 
ceeded by Shams al-Din’s second son, also called 
Shams al-Din, who was poisoned by his brother Kara- 
man after reigning 14 months. The above mentioned 
Musa b. Mahmud then ascended the throne to be 
replaced four years later by Khalil’s son 'Ala’ 
al-Dln, passing over the brief reign of Badr 
al-Din’s third son KaramSn According to ShikSiI, 
this 'Ala’ al-Din was one of the gieatest of the 
Karamanids and is called by him Abu ’1-Fath. 
In agreement with the statements of Shikari is Ibn 
BattQta (11 281, 284), who visited a Sultan Badr 
al-Din m Laranda m 733 (1332), to whose terri- 
tory Konya also belonged. But his brother Musa 
had, It IS said, already leigned in LSranda before 
him but had ceded the town to the Mamluks 
from whom it later had been reconquered by 
Badr al-Din, that Musa had very close relations 
with Egypt IS confiiracd by Ibn Fadl Allah 
also (Masaltk al-Absar*^ m xiii. 347)- We 

must therefore assume that the brothers reigned 
m diffeient paits of Karamania at the same time. 
Two epitaphs m the Emir Musa Mediescsi in 
L5randa prove that Fakhr al-Din Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
b. Mahmud died in 750 (1349/50) and Shams 
al-Din b Ibiahim b Mahmild in 753(1352) they 
must certainly be the two sons of Badr al-Din 
(who, in that case, may perhaps have borne the 
name Ibrahim) mentioned by ^ikarl 

It IS more difficult to ascertain the identity of 
'Ala’ al-Din. An inscription of 772 (1370/1) on the 
gate of the zawtya m Laranda, wheie Djalal al-Din 
Ruml’s mother is said to be buried, recoids that 
the zawiya was built by Sultan Abu ’1-Fath 'AlS^ 
al-Din I^ahl b. MahmUd b. Karaman and that 
Saif al-Din Sulaiman b I^alil (who, according to 
Shikaii, was a brother of 'Ala’ al-Din) is buued 
there. Munadjdjim Bash! (m. 26) also knows an 
'Ala’ al-Din, son of Yakhshi Beg, son of Mahmud, 
as there is no documentary evidence for the existence 
of this Yakhshi Beg, he may perhaps be identified 
with Shikari’s Khalil (as Khalil Edhem Bey m the 
T ,0 E, M, has already done, Yakhshi is probably 
not a proper name at all here; cf. Ibn Battuta, 
11. 316). ^ikaii makes his 'Ala’ al-Din marry the 
daughter of the Ottoman SultSn Muiad II, while 
according to Munadjdjim Bash! it was 'Ala^ al-Dln’s 
son 'Ali Beg who made this marriage. The conti act 
of marriage between Murad IBs daughter Nefise and 
KararnSn-Oghlu 'Ali Beg is, indeed, still preserv ed in 
FeiidQn’s Muns^t^ai^ 1. 105 sq.) (m the printed text, 
p 107, the date is 788= 1386, but Khalil Edhem 
Bey has shown that 783 = 1381/2 is more probably 
correct). There is an inscription of this Ottoman 
princess in the Khatuniye Medrese at LSranda of 
the year 783, in which the reigning prince is 
called Amir 'AlS’ al-Din Khalil b. Mahmud, 1 e. 
the same name as in the above mentioned inscription 
of 772, but without the title of SultSn The difficulty 
now is whether the 'Ala’ al-Din lOialll of the 
inscriptions is identical with hhikan’s 'Ala’ al-Din 
Ibn iy}al!l and with 'All, the husband of the 
princess Nefise. Very strongly in favour of this 
identity is a viakfname of ^IS’ al-Din’s grandson 
Ibrahim of the year 859 = x 45 4/5 (given by 
^alll Edhem Bey in the T, 0 N®. 13, p. 831), 

where this Ibrahim is called: b. Muhammad b. 
'Ala’ al-Din b. KJialil b. Ma^^mUd b. Karaman 
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(cf, on the question van Berchem, Inschriften etc., 
p. Ii8 — 125 m addition to Khalil Edhem Bey) 
Probably throughout the whole period different 
Karamanians ruled in different places (like LSranda, 
Konya, Ermenek, Akshehir. Akserai). [Ibn Battuta, 
11. 258, mentions a Yusuf b. Karam 5 n as lord of 
^Ala’iya] The extent of their territory varied consi- 
derably during this period. I..2tianda was probably 
the principal royal residence Konya, which had 
been conquered by “YaWishl Beg” (Munadjdjim 
BashJ), did not always belong to them They had to 
fight with the Artena-Oghlu at Kaisariya, who 
weie vassals of the Mongols and, according to 
Shikari, once took Konya and LSranda, with the 
MainlGks of Syria, the Armenians, the Franks of 
Cypius and with the other Turkoman rulers of Asia 
Minoi, at whose expense they extended their 
territory considerably, they even advanced as far 
as Biusa. Finally in 788 (1385) they came into 
conflict with Sultan Murad I (battle of Konya) 
and in 793 (1390) the battle of Ak Cai in Kermiyan 
was fought against Bayazid 1 Yildirim, in w'hich 
°Ala^ al-Dln (or 'All) was captured and put to 
death by Timm Tash Pasha, while his kingdom 
was annexed and his two sons taken to Brusa as 
pnsoneis. (Most of the Ottoman w liters mention 
these events , Shikari’s account differs considerably). 

The ciushmg defeat of the Ottomans by Timur 
gave the Karaman-Oghlu again an oppoitunity to 
revive and a third peiiod of struggle ending in final 
overthrow begins. 'Ala^ al-Din’s son Muhammad 
was liberated from imprisonment in Briisa by 
Timur’s grandson Mirza Muhammad (according to 
another stoiy, he fled to dlmui) and was given a 
portion of his tenitory by Tlmui again (about 
805 = 1403). There are coins of his struck in 
TimUi’s name, Konya is said to have become his 
again in 816 (1413/14) (Munadjdjim Bash!). He 
began to fight the Ottoman pretenders and occa- 
sionally supported Djunaid [q.v ], the Izmlr-Oghlu. 
With the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed I he had 
concluded a treaty before the lattei’s ultimate 
success, by which he is said to have ceded half 
of his lands to the Sultan {Ta^j. al-Tawattkh^ 
etc , also Chalcocondylas), but in the same year 
we find Muhammad attacking Brusa on a pretext 
of avenging his father’s death. After 34 days’ siege 
of the citadel and the destruction of the town 
he withdrew. The lands of the Germiyan-Oghlu 
were under his rule for 2Y2 years at this time 
(inscnption at Kutahiya, cf T O E M ^ N®. 2, 
p. no j^.). There were new campaigns against the 
Ottomans in 817 (1414) and 818 (1415). Muhammad 
was ou one occasion captured by Bityazid Pasha 
but again released. 

The Turkish chronicles tell us nothing of the 
years 818—824 (1415— 1421). The Egyptian 
historians (al-'Ainl, al-Makrlzl, Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin), 
however, fill the gap. After Muhammad had sought 
help from the Egyptian Sultan for his war against 
the Ottomans and had even recognised him as his 
overlord (as is evidenced by his coins also) 
hostilities began, in which the Ramadan-Oghlu [q. v.] 
was also involved and during which Muhammad’s 
brother 'All fled to Egypt This pioduced an Egyptian 
expedition against Muhammad m 822 (1419)* 
Kaisariya and Konya were captured and 'All 
installed in his brother’s place m Konya. Mu- 
hammad took refuge in the mountains at first but 
was later captured in an encounter near Kaisariya 
and sent to Cairo. 


In 824 (1421) he received permission to return 
and again ascended the throne He met his death 
at the siege of the Ottoman fortress of Adaha, 
which is fully described by the chroniclers (probably 
826 or 827) His son 'All went over to the Ottomans, 
who gave him the sandjak of Sofia, while his 
son and successor Ibrahim returned to his native 
mountains with his father’s body. Of the second 
Muhammad various inscriptions exist in Konya. 
There are also inscriptions of his brother 'All in 
Nigde, where he held sway before and after the 
Egyptian period. After his brother’s death he 
endeavoured to make himself independent again 
but when MurSd V supported his nephew Ibrahim 
he did not succeed. In this period the power of 
the Karaman-Oghlu was considerable; Sanudo esti- 
mates the size of his army at 30,000 men on a 
war footing and 60,000 on a peace footing (Murat, 
Inschr, Ital ^ xxii. col. 962). 

Ibrahim b. MuhanuBnad Tadj al-Din 
reigned from about 827 (1425) to 868 (1463) (coins 
of the years 827 onwards) and is the last great 
member of the dynasty, which after the extinction 
of the Germiyan-Oghlu was now the only dangerous 
rival of the Ottomans. Ibrahim had married the 
sister of Murad II and was at peace and war 
alternately with the Ottomans The fact that he 
was the Sultan’s brother-in-law often saved him 
from destiuction He had also an alliance with the 
Emperor Sigismund , the early Ottoman chroniclers 
bitteily reproach him for his dealings with the 
unbelievers as well as for his lepeatedly breaking 
faith after solemnly concluded treaties (Anon., 
ed Giese, p 63, 64, 68). Murad II had made up 
his mind to exterminate the KaramSnids and for 
this purpose he made an alliance with the Turkomans 
of the l^u ’l-Kadr dynasty The latter about 840 
(1436/7) look Kaisariya and the surrounding country 
from the Karamanids, Ibrahim lost AVshehir and 
I Beyshehri among other possessions to Murad II. 

I An attempt to regain the lost territory after 
Murad’s death (855 = 1451) failed. Mehmed II is 
said to have acted in this campaign as friend and 
protector of the Christians (Ducas, p, 233). IbrShlm 
was more successful in the south, in 1443 he took 
the fortress of Gorigos in Cilicia from the Cypriotes 
(Rec, Hist, des C?ots,^ Doc, Arm ^ 1. 638). Before 
his death loiahim wished to abdicate m favour 
of his son Ishak. But Ishalj: was the son of a slave 
and the other six sons whose mother was Murad’s 
sister besieged Ibrahim and Ishak m Konya ; 
both had to take to flight and Ibrahim died 
m the fortress of Kawala (or Guwale; 868 = 

1463)- 

His successor was his son Pir Ahmad whose 
Side Mehmed H had taken. Ishak fled to Uzun 
Hasan, prince of the Ak-Koyunlu. The confusion 
that followed in the struggle for the throne finally 
brought about the end of the dynasty. With the 
help of the Ottomans Pir Ahmad defeated his 
brother in the battle of Ermenek (869=1465) 
and henceforth regarded himself as the vassal of 
Mehmed II (inscription of 870 = 1466 at Kai§ar!ye). 
But he soon came into conflict with his overlord 
because he had come to an arrangement with the 
Venetians. In 872 (1467) the Ottomans permanently 
occupied Konya where the Ottoman prince Mu- 
stafa became wall; a part of the KammSnian po- 
pulation was tranferred to Stambul. Pir Ahmad 
retired to LSranda and Nigde, where he fought 
the Ottomans and his brothers alternately. He made 
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an alliance with his brother Kasim for a time 
(inscription of the two at Nigde of the year 
874=1469/70). But they could not stand against 
Gedik Ahmad Tasha and lost Laranda. After Ermenek 
and Minan had also been taken by the Ottomans, 
where Pir Ahmad’s family and treasures fell into 
their hands, the lattei threw himself from a cliff 
but did not kill himself. He was still able to go 
to Tarsus where he died about 879 (1474), according 
to the Ta^ al-Tawankh Isha^c had withdrawn 
to Selefke, where his widow continued to hold 
out for some time after his death. 

Kasim b. Ibrahim then maintained himself 
till his death (Muharram, 887 = Febr.-March, 1482), 
according to Anonymus, ed Giese, p 117; his 
epitaph at Laranda is dated 888). He also sought 
the assistance of Uzun Hasan but could not lecaptuie 
LSranda. Then in 887 (1482) he joined the pretender 
Sultan Djem [q v ] who had at one time governed 
Konya in succession to his brother Mustafa and 
on other occasions also had been setved by 
Karamanian troops Kasim was aftei wards pardoned 
by Bayazid II but with his death the rule of the 
Karamanids ended. His other brothers had already 
gone over to the Ottomans. 

After KSbiin’s death his generals placed Tor- 
ghut-Oghlu Muhammad, who belonged to the 
Karaman nobility, on the throne, but he also came 
into conflict with the Ottomans and had to flee to 
Aleppo in 892 (1487). 

It was to their geographical situation that the 
Karamanids owed the great power they held for 
a time. Their mountains foimed a lefuge which it 
was almost impossible to capture, fiom which they 
could make successful descents into the plains of 
Konya and Cilicia again and again The possession 
of the various Cilician passes and other routes 
over the Taurus brought them a considerable 
revenue from the tolls which they levied on the 
Genoese and Cypriote merchants, who earned on 
a busy trade by these routes with Asia Minor, 
while their revenue from the customs m the coast 
towns ruled by them (Scandelor, Manavgat, Anemur, 
Selefke, Lamos) must have been considerable Their 
wealth put them in a still stronger position , their 
buildings in Laranda, Konya and Nigde are evidence 
of this wealth, especially the ruins of the Khatuniye 
Medrese in LSranda or KaramSn [q.v ] Karamanian 
art is a continuation of Saldjuk art in contrast to 
Ottoman art which rather follows Byzantine models 
(Woermann, Gesch, d, Kunst^ Leipzig and Vienna 
19x5, ii 445). Of importance in the history of 
civilization is their encouraging the use of Turkish 
instead of Persian, as has been already mentioned. 
The contrast between the KaramSnians and the 
Ottomans seems, however, to have been very marked 
(Ducas, p. 195, says, y^p uti 

iicoetffitvot el roG KeepXfz^v (xsrx rev ^OQfz^v), 

Bibltogi aphy The most important mono- 
graph on the Karamanid is Khalil Edhem Bey’s 
work on the inscriptions of the Karaman-Oghlu, 
Karaman-oghullary hakkynda weiha^tk-t makkuke 
m Nos. (Dec , 1911 to Jun , 1*912) of the 

Revue Htstorique publtee par Plnstitut d'Histoire 
Otto mane {Tarikh-i ^Odmani En^umeni Me^- 
mifast = T 0 ,E AL)^ he is the only author who 
has used ghihSrl. Of the earlier historians there are 
Ibn BibI (vol. iv. of Houtsma’s Recueilde Textes 
relatifs a R Htsioire des Seldjoucides^ Leiden 
X902); ^Ashllp Pasha Zade, Constantinople 1332; 
F. Giese, Die Alt Osmanischen Chroniken^ Breslau 


1922; SaM al-Din, al^Tawarikfi^ Constan- 
tinople 1279; Munadjdjitti Bash!, ^k^tf at- 
Akhbar^ Constantinople 1285; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Takwim a I- Tawarikh , al-2jannabi’s TcPrlklk > 
the Egyptian histoiians mentioned in the text. 
See also Ibn Battuta, Tuhfai al-Nuzzdr^ ed. 
Defremery and Sangumetti, Pans 1853 — 1859, 
11. , Feiidun Bey, Munshke^atl Salatln^ 1 , Constan- 
tinople 1274, the Byzantine Chalcocondylas 
(ed. Becker, Bonn 1843) and Ducas (ed. Becker, 
Bonn 1834) — We may also mention: Ahmed 
Tewhid, Meskukat^i Kadime-t Islamtye\ Isma'il 
Ghalib, Meskukat-t Islamtye Takwtmt^ Istambol 
1328, Cl Huart, Epig^aphte de V Aste Mtneure 
in Revue Semtttque^ P* 34^ sq ^ 355 sq.^ 

371, Max van Berchem’s edition of the Arabic 
inscriptions m the Insch} tften aus Syrten^ Mesopo- 
tamien und Kleinasten^ collected by Max von 
Oppenheim, Leipzig 1909, p. 119 — 125, J. H. 
I.oytved, Konta ^ Inschriften der Seldjuhtschen 
Bauten^ Berlin 1907, p 79 — 84; J. v Hammer, 
Geschtchte des Osmanischen Reiches ^ Pest 1827, 
1. and 11 , Kecuetl de^ Histoytens des Croisades^ 
Documents Arminiens^ Pans 1869, 1 ; J. von 
Hammer Purgstall, Geschtchte der Ilchane^ Darm- 
stadt 1842, 1 297. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KARAMAT 'ALT, born (date uncertain, early 
in the xixth century >) at Djawnpur [q v.], of a Shaikh 
family, which had held the office of hkotlb under 
Muhammadan rule , his father was sartshtadar m the 
Djawnpur Collectoiate. He studied theology and 
other Muslim sciences undei various celebrated 
teachers of the lime, esp ghah '^Abd al-^AzIz, muhad- 
dttji of Dihli, who was also the teacher and after- 
wards follower of Saiyid Ahmad of Bareli Between 
1820 and 1824, Saiyid Ahmad made a tour through 
Bengal and Northern India, collecting a band of 
disciples, and Karamat ‘^Ali was one of the most 
devoted of the youngei men who followed him, 
but he does not appeal to have taken part m the 
(i^ihad^ which Saiyid Ahmad waged against the 
Sikhs [q v.], or to have ever been in the Afghan 
bordeiland, wheie Saiyid Ahmad was slain in 
battle in 1831. The Saiyid’s old master, Shah 'Abd 
al-^Aziz, now became his khalifa, and an active 
piopaganda for the revival of Islam was 01 ga- 
Qised in Bihar and Bengal. With this peaceful 
propaganda Karamat 'All was identified, and he 
may be regaided as its most successful apostle, 
as he was certainly its most brilliant exponent. 
During the early decades of the 19^1 cent, there 
were several minor reform movements in Eastern 
Bengal, led by men with more zeal than learning, 
notably by Hadjdji Sharl'at Allah [v FArA^dI, 
ii. 57), who in 1252 (= 1836-7) met KarSmat ‘'All 
in Calcutta. By 1855 the two schools had made 
some progress towards a rapprochement, and in 
the meeting then held at Barisal, Karamat 'Al 
was able to agree on several points with the re- 
presentative of the other movement, Mawlawl ‘'Abd 
al-Djabbar, though on the question of the lawful- 
ness of Dx^inP-a and ^Id prayers in British India, 
he could not overcome the stubborn opposition 
of 'Abd al-DjabbSr, and he had to appeal to the 
humour of ^Abd al-Djabbar^s followers by pointing 
out that their leader mistook grasshoppers (which 
were unlawful food) for locusts (which were law- 
ful (Hu{B(iiat-i-ka^Pa^ p. 29-32). 

KarSmat 'All’s life was a double struggle; first, 
he combated the Hindu customs and superstitions 
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which had crept into the practise of IslSm in 
Eastern Bengal, against which he wrote a book, 
entitled Radd al^Btd^a^ besides inveighing against 
them throughout his writings; and secondly, he 
tried to bring back into the fold of orthodoxy 
the new heterodox schools against which he waged 
a successful war, to this subject, also, he devoted 
a special book, Htdayat al-RUfidin^ besides con- 
stant references to “the ignorant” in his volumi- 
nous wiitings He kept in touch with the Musal- 
mSns of Bengal, and distributed to the needy all 
the presents that he received. He was a trained 
kart* and an expert calligraphist. 

Garcin de Tassy {op, cit,^ ii. 162) says that he 
competed for the prize offered by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan for the best Hindustani essay on the 
influence of the Greeks and Arabs on the Renais- 
sance in Europe, but that his essay was not ac- 
cepted for want of an English translation, which 
according to the rules should have accompanied 
the essay. He was thus interested, unlike the ma- 
jority of contemporary Indian Mawlawls, in the re- 
lation of Islam to the vvidei questions of the world 
at large. He died on the 3rd of Rabf II, 1290 
(= May, 1873) buiied m Rangpur 

{Tad^alli-t-Nu! ^ 11. 136), in the province in which 
he had laboured for the regeneration of Islam all 
his life. He was succeeded m his work by his 
son, Mawlawi Hafiz Ahmad (ob 1898), and his 
nephew, Muhammad Mulisin. Ilis following was 
so large that theie was hardly a Bengal village 
without his disciples and he still exerts a living 
influence in ceitain districts of that province. 

He wrote chiefly in Urdu. Rahman ^Ali {op, 
ctt,s^- 17 1 — 2) gives a list of 46 of his woiks, with- 
out claiming that it is exhaustive. One of his 
works, Mtftah al~ Dj an?tat,^ has run through nu- 
merous editions and is accepted in India as a 
correct statement of Islamic principles His writings 
may be divided into four classes . l) general works, 
like Mtftah al- Dj annat , 2) works on the leading 
and verbal interpretation of the Kurban, and for- 
mal prayers and ablutions, 3) woiks on the doctrine 
of spiritual preceptorship the cornei- 

stone of orthodox IslSm in India; in accepting 
this doctrine, KarSmat 'All stands in sharp oppo- 
sition to the Wahhabi sect and merges insensibly 
in the Ta^awwuf schools, which he brings into 
relation with the traditional religious orders ; 4) po- 
lemics against Sharl^at Allah, Duda Miyan, the 
Wahhabis, etc. 

The common conception that Karamat ‘^Ali was 
a Wahhabi is refuted by the detailed exposition 
of his own views as set foith in his Mukaihafat-t- 
Rahmat\ he had not seen any Wahhabi books, 
but had made verbal enquiries and found that 
they w'ere so fanatical {dtddt) that they called all 
who did not agree with them mu^hrik (p. 38-9); 
he and his school carefully distinguished betw'een 
which was the negation of Islam, and bid^a,^ 
which was only an error in doctrine (p. 39). In 
his he draws a clear distinction 

between a fast^ (sinner) and a kUjir (infidel) and 
inveighs against those who would deny funeral 
prayers to those who did not pray but repeated 
the kaltma (p. 21); if non-Mushms conquer Mus- 
lim lands, the Dj um’a prayer and the two ^Id 
[q, V.] prayers were not only lawful but obliga- 
tory (p. 13 bis). He laid great stress on autho- 
rity, successively handed down by living teachers, 
and based his doctrine on the orthodox Sunni 

Thk Encyclopaedia of IslAm, II. 


books of the Hanaft school {Mukashafatd Ralimatn^ 
p. 37). He accepted the six orthodox books of 
tradition {^^iKdh sitta\ the commentaries {tajUsir)^ 
the principles of ceremonial law as interpreted 
by the masters {uful-i fiih\ and the doctrines of 
ta^awwuf and piri murldi (pp, 38, 35X oven 
basing the mission of Saiyid Ahmad on a hadith 
from Abu Huraira (p. 32): in every century a 
teacher is born to revivify the faith : Saiyid Ahmad 
was such a teacher for the xiii.‘h cent, and should 
be followed until another teacher arise for the xiv.*k 
cent. (p. 34). All this was in direct antithesis to 
Wahhabi teaching and the “reform” amounted 
merely to the abolition of Hindu rites and cere- 
monies or those introduced through ignorance 
(p. 36), or to a revival of Islam accoiding to the 
accepted orthodox schools (p. 50). The political 
effects of Saiyid Ahmad’s life brought his fol- 
io weis into conflict with the authorities, but the 
writings of the school show that there was no 
connection, political or df^ctrinal, with the sect 
founded by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab in 
Arabia. 

Bibliography, The European accounts of 
KarSmat ^All are unsatisfactory, being based on 
secondary information and failing to distinguish 
between this school of reform and Wahhabiism, 
and m some places there is confusion between 
the subject of this article and Mawlawi Saiyid 
Karamat ^All of DjawnpQr (1796 — 1876), w’ho 
repiesented the British Government at the court 
of Dost Muhammad Khan at Kabul, 1832 — 
1835, and was superintendent {mutawalli) of 
the Hughll ImSmbara, 1837 — 1876 (v. Nine- 
teenth Century^ May, 1905, pp 780 — 782; Sir 
W. W. Hunter, 'I he Indian Musalmans,^ p 114; 
C. E. Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biogra- 
phy,^ p. 229; NQr al-Dln Zaidl, Tai^alli-i Nilr,^ 
11. 139), Census of India,, vol. vi. part i. 
(Bengal, p 174 (Calcutta, 1902), Jown, As, Soc, 
of Bengal,, vol. Ixiii , pait lii., pp. 54*6 (Cal- 
cutta, 1894), Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la Lit- 
terature Hindouie et Hiridoustanie,, 11. 162 (Pans, 
1870). (It is doubtful whether the Mu^i^iea-i 
rashk-i Masiha^ Dihll, 1 868, mentioned there, 
was a work by the subject of this article); 
Saiyid NOr al-Dln Zaidi, Tad/alli-i Nur (bio- 
graphies of the famous men of Djawnpur), pp. 
135-6 (Djawnpur, 1900). 

A correct appreciation of Karamat ^All’s doc- 
trines can only be gained by a study of his 
own WTitings, the most important of which are 
the following: Mtftah al-^annat (Calcutta, 1243) 
(frequently reprinted) ; Kazvkab-i durrl ( > Cal- 
cutta 1253) (translates passages from the Kurban 
for the benefit of those who know only a little 
Arabic); Bal^at^i Tawba (Calcutta, 1254) (de- 
fends the legality of repentance at the hands 
of a /Jr, and other practices of the religious or- 
ders), Zlnat al-kUii (Calcutta, 1264), (on the 
correct principles for the reading aloud of the 
Kurban); Faid-i ^amm (Calcutta, 1282), (a tract 
on speculative theology, expounding the doc- 
trines of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi); flu^^at-i 
Ra{i^a (Calcutta, 1282), (a polemical tract against 
the school of ^ari'at Allah and his son Dnda 
Miy3n , whose name (commonly spelt Dudhu 
MySn) Karamat 'All always writes in this way); 
Nur al-Huda,, (Calcutta, 1286), on the doctrines 
of tofawwuf^ of the mu^addtdiya school, ap- 
parently the new school of Saiyid A^mad of 
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Bar 5 ll) 5 Mukasi^afaf-t Rahmat ( ? Calcutta, 1 286), 
(gives an account of the life and work of 
Saiyid Ahmad of Bareli, and discusses and 
disowns the Wahhabis); Zlnat al-Mttsalli (Cal- 
cutta, 1259), (instructions for ablutions and 
prayers, etc), Zad al-Takwa (Calcutta, 1287, 
leprint), (treats of the beliefs and piactices of 
Islam, and ia^awwtif^ accepts the Nakshban- 
diya teaching). A list (not complete) of Kara- 
mat 'All’s works is given in Rahman 'All’s 
Tadhkua-t ^Ulanm^t Htnd^ p. 171 (Lucknow, 
1894); 46 separate works are mentioned. 

(A. Yusuf Ali) 

J[S:ARA MU§TAFA pasha, the name of 
two Ottoman Grand Viziers. 

I. Kara [Kemankesb (i.e. archer)] Mustafa Pagha, 
an Ainaut by origin, taken from the Janissaries 
became first kyaya and was then dismissed; in 

1043 (began July 8,1633) he was appointed Segban 
bailil (general of the Janissaues) and became 
successively Agha of the Janissaries in ^awwal, 

1044 (began Maich 9, 1635), Grand Admiral 
{Kaptuian-t Derya) on I^umSda I 5, 1045 (= Oct. 

*^ 35 ) Grand Vizier in Sha'ban, 1047 

(began Dec. 19, 1637). During his period of 
office which lasted till his execution by order of 
SultSn Ibrahim I on Muhariam i, 1053 = March 
22, 1643 (cf. J. v Hammer, Gesch. d. Osman 
Retches^ V. 326^7^) he distinguished himself by 
economy and a talent for administration, wffiich 
all the historians lecognise with admiration. Husein 
Wa^ihi, the author of a history of the Ottoman 
Empire covering the period between 1048 (1638) 
and 1070 (1659), was K. K. Mustafa Pasha’s keepci 
of seals. A number of buildings owe their origin 
or restoration to him: he founded mosques, built 
bridges and planned settlements (for example Or- 
tukabad near SlwSs) The best verdict on him is 
that of the contemporary Ism. Bullialdus in Ducae 
Ihstorta ByzanUna ^ Pans 1649, p. 263 infra 
vtf , qnamvis tnei tiditisstmus^ ut qui nec legere^ 
nec SCI there saebat^ tn rebus gerendis negotttsque 
expedtendts solertissimus ac promptissimus, Kara 
Mustafa Pasha is buried in Stambul at Parmak 
Kapu on the Divvan Yolu in the madrasa built 
by him (Na'ima, TeP) ikh^ 11 30 sq ) 

Bibliography : Knolles-Rycaut , The 
7 'ttrktsh History^ London 1687, ii p 55 , J v. 
Hammer, Gesch des Osm, Retches^ Pest 1827 — 35, 
V. 329 sqq ; Mehmed IhureyyS, Stcp^ill-t ^Othmdnt^ 
Constantinople 1313 — 1315, iv. 390, 'Othm 5 n- 
zade Ahmed Ta’ib, Haatkat al-WuzarT? 

\2%lsqq ^ P* 7 >j Na'ima, Ta^rlkh^ Constantinople 
1147, li. 25, 30, 31; Husein Wadjihl, Ta^rtkli^ 
Vienna MS. (F'lugel, Katalog^ 11. 271; J. v. 
Hammer, G, O, A., ix, 206, N®. 83), vol. 25 , 
Ramiz Paghazade Mehmed Efendi, Khartta-i 
Kapudanan-i Derya^ Stambul 1285, p. 50 
II. Kara Mustafa Pasha, the besieger of Vienna 
He belonged to Merzifun where he was born in 
1044 (began July 27, 1634), accoiding to other 
stories about 1620 (cf. Barozzi-Berchet, Relaztom 
degli anbasetatort e bath venett a Constantinopoh^ 
Venice 1879, 207, according to whom he w'as 

52 about 1677), the son of a Stpahi captain named 
Urudj (according to other sources Hasan Agha) who 
fell before Baghdad. His father was a friend of 
Koprulii Mehmed Pasha who had the boy educated. 
His first rank was Silihdgr, next Talkhlsdji (master 
of oratory), m Dhu ’i-Hidjdja, 1068 (began Aug. 
30, 1658) Mirahhpr (chief marshall) and in Mu- 


harrara, 1070 (began Sept. 18, 1659) he became 
Beylerbey of Silistria with the rank of vizier 
(cf Barozzi-Berchet, 11. 134 sq, and Voyages du 
Stein A, de la Motraye,^ the Hague 1727, i. 439); 
in Ramadan, 1070 (began May ii, 1660) he was 
appointed governor of Diyarbakr, m Radjab, 1072 
(began April 20, 1662) Grand Admiral {Kapudan-t 
Derya\ in Ramadan, 1 07 3 (began March 9, 1663) 
Rtk^ab Katmmakdmt (deputy for the Grand Vizier 
a latere^ and two years later dismissed from the 
office of Grand Admiral; in 1672 he was K'^tm^ 
maka/n at Adrianople (d’Arvieux, 0, c , Knolles- 
Ricaut, o,c,^ 11. 263, 277). In io86 (began March 
28, 1675) he was betiothed to the Sul{2n's daugh- 
ter KuCuk SultSne. In gha'ban, 1087 (bepn Oct. 
9, 1676) he was appointed Grand Vizier. His 
policy as Grand Vizier w’as that of his great pre- 
decessors and may be summed up in the one 
word, war — war, for the sake of domestic 
peace, war, to please the Sultan, war, for the 
glory of the Ottoman Empire, and more parti- 
culaily for his own prestige. Ambition and avarice 
are said to have been the motives of his actions 
(cf. Barozzi, op. cii , 11 207 , Rycaut, The Present 
State of the Ottoman Emptte.^ p. Sg sq,) and con- 
temporary western chroniclers generally describe 
him as unjust, cruel and avaricious (cf Barozzi, 
op. cit , li. 207 . venale, crudele ed ingiusto). In his 
boundless ambition and avarice he allow’ed himself 
to be tempted m the late summei and autumn of 1683 
to a campaign against Austria and the siege of 
Vienna, although he had no ability as a general. 
He had already conducted an unsuccessful war 
against Russia in the spring of 1677 and had 
been forced to consent to an armistice (at Radiin 
on heb. II, 1681) disadvantageous to the Porte 
and the campaign which he began in 1683 against 
the Emperoi Leopold V brought about his ruin. 
After he had given Tokoly, the chief rebel 
in Hungary, the Hungarian crown, he advanced 
j into Austria laying the country waste as he went 
along. On July 14, he began the siege of Vienna 
with 200,000 men, the city was heroically de- 
fended by Count Starhemberg with 10,000 men. 
The city was near its fall when the German-Polish 
army of relief appeared and on Sept. 12, 1683, 
completely defeated the arrogant foe. Mustafa 
Pasha escaped with the remnants of his force to 
Hungaiy On Dec 25, 1683, he was executed by 
the SultSn’s orders. His body was buried in Bel- 
giade in the mosque erected by him before setting 
out for Vienna and his skull bi ought to Adria- 
nople to Sultan Mehmed IV and buried in the 
mosque of Saridja Pasha (epitaph in J. v. Hammer, 
Gesch. d, Osm, Reiches,^ vol. ix., p. xxxiv.). The 
statement, made by J. v. Hammer, Gesch,^ vi. 519 
and 740 and in Wiens erstc aufgehobene iurktsche 
Belagerung,^ Vienna 1829, p. 119^^^., supported 
with documents of Cardinal Leopold von Coliowiz (of 
Sept. 17, 1696) and adopted by V. v. Renner, 
Wien tm Jahie j68j.^ Vienna 1883, p. 465, that the 
Turk’s skull preserved in the armory of the His- 
torical Museum of the City of Vienna, the former 
aisenal, is Kara MustafS’s is wrong. The question 
of the talismanic shirt (^ 5 ^) also preserved there 
and of the skein of silk is more uncertain. Cf. 
A. Camesina in the Berichte und Mitteilungen 
des Altertumsvci eines zu Wten.^ viii., Vienna 1865, 
Appendix, p. xlix. sqq. and also J. v. KarabaCek 
m the Katalog der Htstorischen Ausstellung 
der Stadt Wien iSSj^ Vienna 1883, N®. 541. — 
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Kara Mustafa PagJia was exceedingly rich and left 
a vast estate. According to Sieur A de la Motraye 
(pp, cit,^ p. 349), he possessed over 1500 odalisques^ 
the same number of slave-girls, 600 — 700 black 
eunuchs and fabulous treasures, all of which passed 
to the state. He is said to have left 12,000,000 
ducats (cf. Franz Wagnei , Historia Leopoldi 
Magm^ Augsburg 1 7 19, i. 631). Besides seveial 
madrasas (cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch , ix. 158, 
N®. 188, 189) he founded a number of mosques, — in 
Stambul, at Galata, at Adrianople, Belgrade, Djidda 
and in his native place His palace (Tirnakdji 
Yalls! at Kuru (^eshme near Constantinople) was 
sumptuously furnished (cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch.^ 
vii. 362) ; his splendid tomb in Stambul was 
destroyed by the mob (Barozzi, op. p. 334). 
His son was Kainak MustafS Pasha ; on his 
descendants see ^Othmani^ iv. 402, 5 

from below. A sister was married to Kaplan 
Pasha (d. 1091 = 1680 at Smyrna, Magni, 
Vtaggi per la Turchta.^ Parma 1679, p. 488). 
— Kara Mustafa Pasha has been lepeatedly made 
the hero of dramas and romances; cf., for example, 
Cara Mttstapha Grand Vesir^ Htstoire contenant 
son elevation.^ ses amours dans le serail.^ ses divers 
emplots.^ le vrat sttjel qm lui a fait enti epi endre le 
siege de Vienne et les pat ticnlarites de sa mot /, 
Pans 1684, 12®, and Pierre Martino, V Oiient 
dans la littiiature ftangatse au XVII^ et an 
XVI 11 ^ stlcle.^ Pans 1906. 

Bibliography, Besides works quoted in 
the text F, P^tis de la Cioix, Memotres.^ Pans 
1735, * 1 ^ W*' 75 i ^28, d’Arvieux, Mimotres 

conlenants ses voyages Pans 1735, 401; 

J. Chardin, Voyages,^ ed L. I^angl^s, Pans 1811; 
Charles-Frangais Ollier Marquis de Nomtel 
(t 1685), Antoine Galland, journal pendant 
son sejour a Constantinople (1672 — 1673), ed, 
Ch. Schefer, Pans 1881, 1. and 11. passim, Paul 
Rycaut, The History of the Turkish Empire 
j62j — /^77, London 1680,, M Brosch, Ge- 
schichten aus detn Leben dreier Grossvezit 
Gotha 1899, p. 150 sq.\ D. Kantemir, Ge- 
schichte des Osman, Reiches,^ German edition, 
Hamburg 1745,/^^^^/;/ , Ant. Geropoldi, Bilancia 
historicopolitica dell' Itnpet o Oitomano^ Venezia 
1 686, C. de la Magdeleine, Mirroir Ottoman.^ 
Basle 1677 on the campaign against Moldavia; 
Extracts ftom the diaries oj Dr. John Covel., 
j6yo--i6yg (= Early Voyages and Ttavels 
in the Levant.^ ed. J. T. Bent), The Hakluyt 
Society, London 1893, p. [282, Les voyages du 
Marquis de Nomtel (1670 — 1680), ed. A. Vandal, 
Pans 1900, passim \ The Life of Hon, Sir 
Dudley North.^ ed Roger North, London 1744, 
p. 102, Under the Turk in Constantinople 
A record of Sit John FincDs Embassy 1674 — 
1681, ed. G. F. Abbot, London 1920, passim^ 
cf. Register, p. 414: Rashid, Tarlkh.^\. Stambul, 
p. 17 sq.\ Mehmed Thuraiva, Sidjilld ^Othr 
manl.^ Constantinople 1313 — 1 5, iv. 402; ‘^Oth- 
manzade Ahmad Ta^b, Hadikat al-lVuzara^^ 
Stambul 1271, p. X09 sqq.\ Ramiz PaghazSde 
Mehimed Efcndi, Hharita-i Kapudanan-t Derya,^ 
Stambul 1285, p. 68 sq.\ Kara Mus^aHi Pa- 
sha’s challenge to the Viennese is published 
m the Osterr, Milit, Zeitschrift Vienna 
1813, P* 93 5 J* Mordtmann in the Byz. 
Zeitschr.^ 1912, xxi. 143; G. Jacob in Der 
Islam.^ vii. 281 to the town of Oedenburg 
(Szopron) by jyjalll Edhem Bey in the Revue 


Historique Ottomans.^ * 33 ®<» 924 5 G. Jacob 

in Der Jslam,^ vii. 248 sqq, (Franz Badinger) 

KARA OSMAN OfiHi-U. [See derebeys]. 

l^ARAPAPAKH (“Black-caps”, so called from 
their head-dress of black lamb-skin), a Turkish 
people formerly living on the nver Bori^ala or 
Debeda in the eastern part of the gouvernement 
of Tiflis, who migrated about 1828 partly to 
Turkish territory (to the vicinity of Kars) and 
partly to Persian territory (district of Sulduz, 
south of Lake Urmia) In the district of Kars 
they form about i5®/o of the population; about 
1883 they numbered 21,652 of whom 11,721 were 
Sunnis and 9,931 Shfis (K. Sadovskiy, Kratkaya 
zamaHtka o Karskoi oblasti in the Sbor. Mater, 
etc. Kavkaza,^ iii. 315 — 350), about 1893, 28,366 
(N. Aiistow, Zam^etki ob etniceskom sostav^e tyurk^ 
sktkli piemen etc, St. Petersburg 1897, p. 139 x^., 
quoting Ptav, V^estnik^ 1896, N®. 74, according 
to the census of 189)^ 29,879 In the “Caucasus 
Calendar” (Kavkaztkty KalendaP) for 1910, 99 
villages of the territory of Kars are given as in- 
habited by the Karapapakh, of which 63 are in 
the district of Kars, 29 in that of Ardahan (Russ. 
Aidagan) and 7 in that of Kagfzman, the number 
of the Kaiapapal^ is given as 39,000 {tbtd..^ p. 
546, aiticle by A Dirr). 

A small village of Karapapakh, inhabited by 
Tatais, is also mentioned in the gouvernement of 
Yelisawetpol, in the district of Kazakh (which 
bounds on the gouvernement of Tiflis). On the 
Karapapakh in the district of Sulduz cf. C. Ritter, 
Erdkuude,^ ix. 939, 1018 and 1032, following 
Fiaser and Rawlinson (up to 1838), and more 
recently V Minoisky (member of the Commission 
for the Rectification of the Tuico-Persian frontier, 
1911 — 1914) in Materiall po izucentyu Vostoka,^ 
vfp 2, Petrograd 1915 (see Index). 

These Karapapakh, who are all Shi^is, were at 
one time in Russian service and still preserve the 
ceitificates given to their ancestors by Russian 
geneials in recognition of their services. After 
their transfei (it is said there were only 800 fa- 
milies under the leadership of Mahdi KhSn af- 
fected) to Persian service the district of Sulduz 
was allotted to them as tiyul (fief) by ^Abbas 
Mirza [q. v., 1. 13] in return for which they 
were to furnish 400 horsemen. As landowners the 
chiefs (Khan, Agha) of the Karapapakh attained 
considerable prosperity under Persian rule. After 
the occupation of the district by the Turks (1905) 
their situation became much less pleasant, because 
the Turkish authorities favoured the peasants at 
the expense of the landowneis. In a petition sent 
on Radjab 15, 1329 (July 12, 1911) to the Rus- 
sian and English delegates of the commission, the 
Karapapakh expressed the wish that Persian rule 
should be restored to their land or that they 
should be given the opportunity of migrating to 
the interior of Persia. Sulduz was thereupon ad- 
judicated to Persia (protocol of Nov. 4/17, 19 * 3 )* 
The Turkish troops had already been withdrawn 
during the Balkan war (1912). How the situation 
has developed since the world-w'ar I do not know. 

(W. Barthold) 

J^ARASl, i) the name of the founder of a 
Turkoman dynasty in Asia Minor in the viBh 
century A. H. (thirteenth A. D ), the dynasty which 
was the first to succumb to the Ottomans; 2) the 
name of the territory ruled by this dynasty, 
now a sandja^j: of Turkey. 
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I. KarasI is said to be a contraction of Kara 
^Isa or Kara Ese^ the name of a Turkoman chief, 
a vassal of the Saldjuk Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Mas^ud, who conquered the province of Mysia 
for him from the Byzantines in the reign of An- 
dronicos II Palaiologos (Uucas, p. 13). The name 
of the father of KarasI is also given by the By- 
zantine historians (Nicephoros Gregoras, i. 214) 
as which Mordtmann identifies with the 

or of Pachymeres (11. 316, 389), 

which name peihaps conceals ^Alamshah or Ka- 
lamshah (cf. Ibn Battuta, ii. 281). 

Although KarasI did not conquer the whole of 
Mysia at once (Edremid and Assos remained 
Greek down to the xivth century) he must have 
had considerable power not least on account of 
the fleet which he created and with* which he 
conducted raids on Ruraelia His territory became 
a refuge for the inhabitants of Eastern Anatolia, 
fleeing before the Mongols, as well as for the 
Turks when they were diiven back after con- 
quering the DobrUCa under SSry Saltyk GhSzI 
[q. V.]. How long KarasI reigned is not known. 
About 1330 we find two other rulers in the land, 
namely Yakhsht Khan in Bergama and Demir 
Khan in Balikesri They are mentioned by Ibn 
Battuta (11. 316, 317) and in the Masalik al~ 
Ab^ar {Notes et Extiaits^ xiii 339, 366, the 

mentioned on p. 339 is probably a cor- 
ruption for Demir Khan), with which authorities 
the Byzantine writers agree, except that they 
(Kantacuzenos, 1 339) make the fathei of 

while the Masalik al’Abmr makes 
the two brothers and sons of KarasI. 

The account given by the Ottoman historians, 
who all follow ^Ashikpashazade (p. 43 — 45 of 
the Stambul edition of 1332), is different. They 
only deal with the dynasty in connection with 
the annexation of its land by OrWian. According 
to them, 111 ^AdjlSn Beg ruled in KarasI and 
maintained friendly relations w^ilh Orkhan ; he 
even sent his youngest son Tursun to be educated 
at Orkhan^s court After 'Adjlan’s death his eldest 
son (whose name the chroniclers do not give) 
succeeded him He made himself so hated by his 
subjects that his \izier Hadjdjl Ilbeki went to 
Orkhgn to seek help against the tyrant. The 
younger brother Tursun thereupon promised Or- 
khSn the towns of Bergama, Balikesri and Edremid, 
if he would m return leave him in possession of 
KiziliJja Tuzla and Mahram (Assos) In keeping 
with this agreement OrkhSn conquered from the 
Greeks Ulubad (Lopadion) and several other fort- 
resses which still lay as Greek enclaves between 
the Ottoman lands and KarasI. He then advanced 
on Balikesri w'hence ^AjJjlan’s son fled to Bergama. 
At OrWban’s instigation, negotiations for peace 
were opened between the two brothers; Tursun, 
however, was killed by his brother on the walls 
of Bergama during the discussion of terms. The 
latter was then completely overthrown by Orkhan. 
He had also to leave Bergama and died two years 
later in BrUsa of the plague. HSijdji Ilbeki was given 
the administration of KarasI lli and the Timariots 
were left in their fiefs. These events are put by the 
Ottoman historians to 735 or 737 (1434 or 1436), 

If we compare this with the statements first 
given, w'e could equate the elder son of 'Adjlan 
with Ibn Battuta’s Demir JOjan (as Ahmad Taw- 
hld docs); for the latter traveller gives a very 


unfavourable account of Demir lOian. YaWighl 
Khan w'ould then be the same as 'Adjlan; Ibn 
Battuta himself says that YakhshI Khan only means 
the “good Khan’* (11. 316) so that his real name 
might have been ‘^Adjlan, It is more impoitant 
that, as Mordtmann makes probable, the KarasI 
dynasty existed somewhat longer than the Otto- 
mans say. The Byzantines as late as 1343 still 
mention a SulaimEn, a descendant of KarasI (Nik. 
Greg, p. 741; Kantacuzenos, ii. 476, 507), who 
was man led to a daughter of Ventatzes This is 
in keeping with the fact that in OrkhSn’s letter 
of Muhairam I, 741 (June 27, 1340) m which 
he tells the prince of DjSnik of the conquest of 
Ulubad nothing is said about the land of KarasI 
(Feridun, Munshetat^ i. 76) Mordtmann therefore 
supposes that the country did not finally pass to 
the Ottomans till a few years later (about 1345) 
and that the chroniclers have mixed up two events. 
In any case the Karasl-oghlu dynasty did not 
arise again later under TirnUr, as was the case 
with most other Turkoman dynasties. 

There are neither inscriptions nor coins of the 
KarasI princes , a small mosque at Balikesri is 
presumably of the pre-Ottoman period. 

With the conquest of KarasI Hi a number of 
able statesmen and soldiers passed into the Otto- 
man service, such as AjJja Khalil, who had led 
the Muhadjirs out of the Dobiu£a, HadjdjI Ilbeki 
alieady mentioned, Fadil Beg and the celebrated 
Ghazi Ewrenos Beg [q v ]. 

The lands luled by the KaiasI Oghlu are given 
in detail by Miinedjdjim Bash?, 111. 36. 

Bibliography, J. H. Mordtmann, Vber das 
iurktsche Put stengeschlecht der Karasi in My^ 
sien m the S B, Pr, Ak IF*, 1911, p. 2 — 7 ) 
a second monograph in the Revue Htstortque 
de Vlnstitut d'' histone Ottoman {T ,0 E.M),^ 
9 ^ P 5^4 Ahmad Tawhid, Balikesrtde 
Karasi oghullarl. The Byzantine sources are 
already mentioned in the text (from Mordtmann). 
Of the Turkish historians besides ^Ashyk Pasha 
Zade, Constantinople 1332, p. 43 — 45, see also 
Sa'd al-Din, Tad^ al-Tawarikli^ Constantinople 
1279, 1. 47; ^All, Kunh al-AMb^ar,f Constanti- 
nople 1277 — 1285, v. 43, 45, HadjdjI Khalifa, 
Diihannuma , Constantinople II45, p. 661 ; 
Munedjdjim Bagh?, ^ha^if al-Akhbdr,^ Constan- 
tinople 1285, 111 36, 228. See further Shihab 

al-Din al-%^mari, Masalik aUAb^ar ft Mamaltk 
al-Amsar in Quatremfere’s translation. Notes et 
Extraits,^ xiii. 339, 365, 366 and Ibn Batttlta, 
locc cit,,^ Nashib 'Asim we-Mehmed 'Arif, '^Os- 
manly Tcdrikhi,^ Constantinople 1335, p 497; 
J von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmattischen 
Reiches,^ i. Pest 1827, p. 1 10 sq, 

2 The sandjak of K a r a s I belongs to the wilayet 
of KhudSwendigySr; towards the end of last century 
It formed for a short time a separate wilayet along 
with the sandjak of Bigha [q v.]. 

Karasi coincides with the ancient Mysia. The 
rivers Simaw and $u Sighirli divide the land into 
a western and eastern half. The eastern half is 
very inaccessible owing to the irregular form of 
Its thickly wooded mountains and it has no towns 
of any size; the mountainous centre of the west, 
also thickly wooded, gives place to flat country 
as it approaches the coast. The most populous 
and easily accessible parts are in the region along 
the railway from Banderma to Smyrna ; the capital 
Balakesrl [q. v.] is here. In the south-west is 
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Bergama [q. v.] the most important town; in this 
region besides the citadel-crowned rock of Pergamon 
we have several isolated hills (the Kazal^ Dagh 
in the north and the Kara Dagh m the west). 
The Pergamene plain is very fertile and thickly 
populated ; besides the Turks there are many 
immigrant Greeks and Muhadjir settlers and YUrUks. 
The Greek element greatly preponderates in the 
little towns on the coast, especially in Edremid. 
The Muslim element increases as we go eastwards, 
but the Greeks in the interior speak Turkish. 
According to SSml, the total number of inhabitants 
of the sandjal}: is 340,000, of whom half are Turks. 

Karas! comprises the following Rada’s * BalakesrI, 
Aiwalik, Kemer Ediemid, Edremid Erdek, Banderma, 
KflnSn, Bighadifc and Sandirghl. The exports of 
the sandjak are considerable owing to the fertility 
of its soil, Its wealth in minerals and its cattle- 
rearing; according to SSmI, the exports are six 
times the value of the imports. 

B ib liogr aphy Sami, J^mus al-A^lam^ v. 
3231; E. Banse, Die Turkei^ Braunschweig 1919, 
p. 126 — 131 ; V. Cuinet, La Turqute d'Aste,^ 
Pans 1894; HSdjdjt Khalifa, Dj ihannuma^ Con- 
stantinople 1135, p. 661. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-KARASTUN (KaristUn), means the steel- 
yard or Roman balance, while the common 
balance is usually called al-mtzan (for othei names 
m place of karastun see below). The general 
observations that follow here apply to both kinds 
of balances. 

In the systematisation of the sciences a science 
of weights, balances, etc is included, for 
example by al-harabi in his Ihsa^ alL-Ulum and 
by Ibn Sln 5 in the Rtsala fl Aksam al-Ulum 
alL-akllya, Hadjdji Khalifa says (i 493) that there 
aie works, both short and long, on this subject 
but unfortunately he gives no titles. The references 
in the I^wdn al-Safa^ should be compared (Bom- 
bay ed., i/ii 1 18; Dietenci, Logtk^ p. 55). In the 
Ikhzvan al-Saflf it is said that every science and 
ait has a “balance” with which to measuie; as- 
tronomy the astrolabe, geometiy the straight line, 
circle and angle At the same time a magnitude 
with which one measures is called a “balance”, 
for example in mensuration the ell, rope, etc. 
In the science of the weighing-machine that of 
centres of gravity {Marakiz al-thikl) has also to 
be considered, as al-AkfSni <;pecially mentions 
(^Betir , iv. 105) 

The balances used in ancient and mediaeval 
times were all steelyards and consist of a beam 
Qamud^ in al-Cjawbarl also kasaba) turning on a 
horizontal fulcrum {inihwar\ a lever the centre of 
gravity of which is below the fulcrum. On the 
one arm of the beam is hung the article to be 
weighed and on the other the weights which are 
to weigh it, usually in scales. The arms may or 
may not be of equal length; we have equal 
armed and unequal armed balances accordingly. In 
standards with arms of equal length, in which 
to ensure accuiacy in weighing a movable running 
weight (rummanc^ is used, we have a combination 
of the two forms. The points , to which the 
running weight is moved and which are often 
marked with numerals, are called arkam^ markaz^ 
nu^ra^ shf^lra. 

When the beam is horizontal, the balance is 
known to be in equilibrium. This may be seen 
approximately with the unaided eye. Sometimes 


an equilateral triangle is placed below in the 
centre of the beam, the altitude h of which is 
marked; fiom the centre of the beam hangs a 
pointer { 0 ikHl)\ if the pointer coincides with 
the line )/, the beam is horizontal. Sometimes, as 
in our balances, a scissors-shaped fork {fayaran) 
is used above the balance and one watches when 
the tongue {Itsari) standing up in the middle of 
the beam lies between the arms of the fork; or 
sometimes a pointer is attached to the fork above 
pointing downwards and one watches when the 
end of this pointer is exactly opposite the tongue 
below. Finally the tongue may be placed below 
and the fork hung downwards, turning on the 
fulcrum of the balance. If there is not equilibrium 
the tongue falls outside the fork which is always 
perpendicular. Of technical expressions we might 
further mention al-wazn^ the weight as measure 
of heaviness {aUtJkikl') and lightness (al-khaffa\ 
the scale (al-kaffa\ the tly^eads to which the scales 
are attached the hook on which the 

scales or the weights are hung (al’>^akrab\ the 
arrangement for suspension (al-Ulaka'), 

Almost the only weights used in scientific 
works are the dirham and the mtthkal (7 mithkal 
= 10 dirham and one mtthkal =: 4 — 4 5 grammes). 
The absolute value is usually of no importance 
in the cases we are concerned with, as it is only 
a question of relations of the weights. Further, 
I mtthkal = 6 danak = 24 tassii^ = 96 arpu. The 
normal weight, the standard, with which the other 
weights are to be compared, is called san^i or 
sandja. Weights etc. have been discussed and 
studied by H Sauvaire (see the Bibll), 

In the theoretical discussion of the 
balance the first point to be considered is the 
definition of heavy and light body, the establish- 
ment of the centre of gravity, that of stable and 
unstable equilibrium, which is given by the rela- 
tive positions of centre of gravity and centre of 
balance, the investigation of the question if it 
matters whether the weights are attached directly 
to the beam or to rods attached to it which are 
perpendicular or inclining to it. 

By a fortunate chance there has been preserved 
to us the very important work “The Balance of 
Wisdom”, Mizan al-Htkma^ by AbCl Mansur Abu 
T-Fath ^Abd al-Rahman al-Khazinl (c. iiooa.d.). 
That he was really the author is certain from a 
passage in al-BaihakI (see Bettr,^ xx. 73) All the 
above questions as well as the theory of the de- 
finition of specific gravities and some special ap- 
plications of the balance for measuring time and 
for levelling are fully discussed by him. 

In the general part he carefully considers the 
achievements of earlier workers in this field, for 
example the classical writers like Archimedes, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Menelaus and Pappus. He used 
the pseudepigraphic work of Aristotle — without, 
however, mentioning his name — , the 

(cf. Th. Ibel, op, ett*,^ p. 123). M. Stem- 
schneideFs statement that there is a translation 
of the work in the British Museum is wrong, as 
Mr E, Edwards informs me. The work is, however, 
mentioned among those of Aristotle by Ibn al- 
Kiftl, p. 43, 19 Among Muslim writers Ihabit b. 
Kurra, Ibn al-Hailham and Abll Sahl al-KUh! were 
specially used by al-Khazinl. He also deals with 
a series of balances which have been made by 
different students (see below) For specific gravities 
he relied mainly on al-BlrHnl’s work MaJ^la fi 
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U-Nisab allatl baina al-filazzat wa U-J^awahir 
a on the relation between metals and 

jewels as regards volume. 

A popular discussion of the theoretical con- 
siderations involved would take us too far and 
would have only subordinate interest for Orien- 
talists (cf. the works by Th. Ibel and E. Wiede- 
mann, mentioned below). 

The steelyard or Roman balance (a/- 
iaras/un) is a lever with t^^o arms of unequal 
length, the centre of gravity of which lies below 
the centrum of balance. The object to be weighed 
is placed on the shorter arm at a distance /| 
from the fulcrum, the travelling poise G2 (<i/- 
rumniana) is movable along the longer arm. If 
equilibrium exists at a distance /21 A = ^2 
or G^ : G^ = I2 • weights G^ and G2 

are at equilibrium in inverse proportion to the 
distance /| : (see further below) This principle 
of the lever is used by different writers as an 
example of inverse proportion (Jakafu^), The prin- 
ciple seems to be first laid down by Archimedes 
(Opera omnta^ ed. Heiberg, li. 152), Arabic refe- 
rences are to be found in Ahmad b. YQsuf Abu 
DjaTar al-Misrl’s work (about 850, Sutei, N® 78) 
on proportion and relationship (Ft W-Ntsba wa 
'/•Tanasub) y in an anonymous work in Gotha, 
N®. 1158, 12, in the Jkhwan (E. Wiede- 

mann in the BettJ , Iviii.), al-Kh 5 zinI (do. in the 
Bettrage^ xlviii ) But the karastiln is also used as 
an example for direct proportion in which the 
greater the weight the greater the distance of the 
running poise from the fulcrum, so, for example, 
in al-Misri. 

The steelyard is usually called al-karastdn. 
A form frequently occurring, due to a slip in 
writing, IS al-faras(un (on kajastUn cf., for the 
rest. Dozy, Supplement^ 11. 327). The origin of 
the word has been much discussed. According to 
P. Duhem, who is followed by H Diels, with 
better grounds, is the Greek which 

name Simplicius gives to the 
of Archimedes and which means the beam of 
the balance, and leceived this name from its 
inventor Charistion. Cf H. Buchner, op. and 
E. Wiedemann, in the Beitr..^ Ixiv. 218 at the end 

Instead of al-karastun the word habban or 
kaffan is frequently used and at the most dif- 
ferent periods. The word comes from the Persian 
kappan and perhaps from the Latin campana 
(steelyard). In Egypt a man who has to do with 
the steelyard is called kabbant ; there was al^ 
Dtwan al-kabbSftt at which contracts to pui chase 
were concluded. The usual pound was called 
al~ra{l al-kabbanl. In his Ftkh al-Lugha (Bairut 
1885, p. 318) al-Tha^alabl gives the word among 
those taken over from the Greek and equates al- 
karas^un to al-kabban and al-kustas = al-mizan. 
(On the etymology of various words for scales 
and weights cf. S. Frankel, Dte aramatschen 
Lehnworte tin Ai abischen^ Leiden 1886, p. 198). 
According to Prufer (information by letter) our 
modern steelyards are now called al-mtzan al- 
maskubi (‘‘the Russian balance”) in Egypt. 

Al-Ejahiz mentions the karastun among the 
things winch the Muslims had received from the 
Greeks (KxtUb al-ffayawan.^ Cairo 1323, 1. 41); 
he further talks of the karastun as a means to 
keep 300 ra(l in equilibrium with 30 ra{l (Kttab 
al^Tarbf wa U-Tadwir).^ “work on the quadri- 
lateral and round figure”, cd. van Vloten, p. 114. 


As the two arms of the beam were of different 
lengths the superior weight of the longer had to 
be balanced either by a suitable form of the beam 
or by a special weight attached to the shorter 
arm. ThSbit b Kurra’s work on the karasfiift^ which 
is preserved in Arabic and m Latin translations 
(cf. Buchner, op, c/V.), is devoted to this problem. 

To increase the steelyard’s capacity for weighing, 
several large running-weights are used (see 
fig. i), but attachments can also be fixed to 
the shorter arm of the lever at two distances 
from the fulcrum, but in this case compensatory 
weights must be used. If the spaces are in the 
relation of 1:2, the weights of the articles on it 
are as 2:1, when the position of the running 
poise IS the same, two divisions are marked on 
the longer aim It is the same when different 
running-weights are used; a corresponding number 
of these divisions is called bab. 

In order to be able to weigh the dtrham and 
the niithkal with the same divisions, ‘^Omar al- 
Khaiyaml puts the scale for the dtrham (silvei) 
at a greater distance from the fulcrum than for 
the mtthklSl (gold). If the lever is in equilibrium 
for the dtrham.^ a compensatory weight (mfyar 
al-ta^dit) must be added to the shorter arm foi 
the mtlhkaL 

The beam of the balance may also have 
divisions marked on the upper and on the lower 
side and be so arranged that either side may be 
turned upwards, so that one can weigh with two 
quite different systems of weights. 

In many steelyards, for example those in use 
in Egypt at the present day, the scale hangs on 
to the lukma (the “bit”), a piece of metal shaped 
like pj The running poise is a cylinder of brass 
the interior (kalb') of which is filled with lead. 
Attached to it is the hook, the pointed part that 
moves along the divisions is called mtraya (index). 
The whole apparatus, about five feet long, rests on a 
wooden support, the rod itself is called badan. 

In the work by Eliya (mentioned below) methods 
are given for ascertaining and correcting 
errors. These may aiise from the balance and 
its attachments having false weights, from the 
poise being wrong, the beam bent or crooked 
or the divisions being A\rongly marked. 

Al-Khazinl gives two pictures of older stand- 
ards, one of the generally known (nia$}ihur) kabban 
(fig. 2) and another (fig i) of the kusids al-mu- 
staklm of the great mathematician ^Omar b. IbiS- 
hlm al-Khaiy 5 ml, author of the celebrated quatrains. 
The illustration shows the different divisions, the 
running poises, the different places for the attach- 
ments and the marginal notes of the text. 

A place in Fez was called al-KarastOn, probably 
because a karastUn was placed there (see Dozy, 
op, s. v.). 

The following are Arabic works on weights 
and balances besides those of al-KhfizinI . 

Treatises of Euclid on the balance (imzdn),^ 
ed Wopeke in the y,A„^ Ser. iv., vol. xviii (1851), 
p. 27. According to Wopeke, it comes from the 
Banff MusS, according to M. Curtze and L. Hei- 
berg from Euclid (cf. Th. Ibel, p. 35). The work 
ascribed to Euclid on “Light and Heavy” is pre- 
served in Arabic and often mentioned. 

Works with the title “On the V&rasiffn” were 
written by the Banff Mffsa (about 950), TfaSblt 
b. Kurra (826 — 901), Kus^S b. Lff^S (864 — 
923) and Ibn al-Haitham (965 — 1036). 
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Important information on balances, especially 
the ^arastOn, is also contained m the work 
on masses and weights by EliyS bar Shin- 
nSya (975 to a year later than X049), Archbishop 
of Nisibis, which is perhaps based on a work by 
KustS b. Luka, Ktt^b fi '^l-Awzan wa U-Ma- 
kdytl. Part of it was dealt with by H. Sauvaire in 
the J 1877, vol ix. 291, and 1880, vol. 

xii. no; much information is also contained m 
the work by Hasan b. Ibrahim al-I 3 jabarti 
(1698 — 1774) entitled: al-Ikd al-thflinin ftma 
yata^allaku bt 'l-Mawazln^ or as it is also called. 
al-Durr (al^^Ikd') al-tkamln fi ^Ilm al~Mawazin. 

According to his son 'Abd al-Rahim al- 
E>jabartl, weighing machines in Egypt etc. had 
fallen into great confusion about 1758) which was 


completely cleared up by his father, who may 
therefore be regarded as the reformer of Egypt 
in this respect. In the composition of this 
work he was assisted by the Shaikh al-Kabban, 
'All b. Khalil. 

Other authors and their works are: 

Abu ’l-'Abb 5 s NasJjm al-Din al-Khazardji (1247 — 
1310), al-Idah wa 'l-Tibyan ft M(frifat al~Mikyal 
wa H‘Mizdti^ “science of mass and weights”, Ibn 
Abi ’l*Fath al-Sufi al-Misrl (about 1494): Two 
treatises on the steelyard {Rtsdldt al-Kabban). A 
number of MSS. on the subject in the Viceregal 
(now Egyptian) library in Cairo is given by H. 
Suter in his translation of the math.-astron. part 
of the catalogue in the Zeitschr. fur Mathematik 
utid Fhystk.^ histditter, Abtetl ^ year xxxviii. 



F«g 3 Fig 1. 

Above the beam of the balance i!> written al-^Amud, to the right of it 
ill fayaran, markaz (maik) for gold, for silver Below are the hook 
{al-^akrab) Below the weights is written the large, middle and small 
i ummuna {rwxitixwg poises) for the hundreds, tens and units, for the 
fractions Partly below again is information relating in part to the 
separate running poises Above on the left of the scale instructions 
arc given for putting on the running poises Above this the six 
parts of the balance are given • i) the beam with the indicator etc , 
a — 4) the three rKwwa/trt’s etc, 5) the scale etc , 6) the compensatory 
weight The illustration is taken from “The Balance of Wisdom” 


(1893): YaS'sh b. Ibrahim b. Yusuf b. YatmSk al- 
Amawi al-AndalHsi etc. 

Bibliography : As the steelyard (al-karastun) 
and the common balance {al-mizdn) are very 
often treated together in the same woiks, I give 
the whole literature here together. Veiy full 
references are also given in the works of Buch- 
ner, Ibel, Bauerreiss and Wiedemann : N, v 
KhanikofT, Analysis and extracts of the Book 
of the Bcilance of Wisdom written by al-£haztm 
in the f. A. O, 5 ., vi. (1859), i— 123; H. 
Sauvaire, On a Treatise on Weights and Mea- 
sures by Elid^ Archbischof of Nl^ibin in the 
y,jR,A.S,^ X. (1878), p. 253—284 and xii. (1880), 
p. 1 10 — 125. Besides the impeifect manuscript 
m Pans used by Sauvaire there is a complete 
one in Gotha, N®. 1331; P. Duhem, Les ori- 
gines de la statique^ part i., Paris 1900, Th. 
Ibel, Die Wage im Alter turn und Mittelalter 
(Dissertation, Erlangen 1906); E. Wiedemann, 
Die Sc hr if t uber den KarasfUn in the BtbL 
A/aM., third series, vol. xii. (1912), p. 21 — 39; 


H. Bauerreiss, Zur Geschtchte der spezifischen 
Gewtehte tm Altirtum und Mittelalter (Disser- 
tation, Erlangen 1914), E. Buchner, Die Schrift 
uber den Kara stun von Thdbit b, Qurra^ in 
the Sitzungsber, der med,-phys, Sozietat Erlangen^ 
part 111. sq. (1920/21), p. 141 — 188, Carra dc 
Vaux, Notes de V histone des sciences in the 
y, A.^ 19177 senes li, vol. x. 453. 

In the following, the works of E Wiedemann 
are collected from the Beitrdgen (B ) zur Ge- 
schichte dcr Naturwissenschaften in the Sit- 
zungsberichte der med -phys. Sozietat (S. B,) zu 
Erlangen, When the whole part deals with the 
subject only its number is given. 1) Wagen bei 
den Arabern (gefdlschte) B,^ iv., 5 . ^ , xxvii. 
388 — 392; 2) Ober die Lehre von Sekwerpunk- 
ten: B,,^ v., 5 .^., xxxvii. 405 and 427; 3) Zur 
Mechantk bei den Arabern - 5 ., vi., S, ^., xxviii. 
7 — 10; 4) Auszuge aus der Schrift des Archi- 
medes uber die schwtmmenden Korper,^ jff., vii., 
S,B,y xxviii. 152 — 162; Ober al-EdrSbfs Auf- 
zahlung der WUsensc keif ten B.^ xi., xxxix. 
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96; 6) Lehrt vom Schwimmen^ Htbtlgeseite ^ 
Konstruktion des Karasf^n xvi , xl. 

133 — 159; 7) tfber Verfalschung von Drogen 
mw, Ttach Ibn Bassam und al-Nabarawl (ooly 
section ill. need be consulted: references in al- 
Nabnrawl and Ibn Bassam on balances, weights and 
measures), xl., 5 . B,^ 201 — 206, 8) Uber dte 
Wage des Wechseim von al-Khaztni und uber 
dte Lehe von den Proporttonen von al-Btrunt: 
B,^ xlviii., S,B.^ xlviii i — 15. 

Among the metrological works are* H. 
Sauvaire, Matenaux pour servtr a Vhtstotie de 
la numismattque el de la melrologte des musul- 
mans .... part 2 : Poids^ in the J. A , series 8, 
vol. ill. 368 — 445 ; IV. 270 — 321; v. 498 — 506, 
part 8: Mesures de la capactte^ tb ^ vol. vii. 
124- 177, 394 — 468; viii. 272—297. Part 4* 

Mesures de longueur et de surficie . viu. 
479 — 536 \ Mesures de capacite et de fotds 
dans les ouvrages de medecine arabe ^ vi. 80; 
J. A. Decourdemanche, Etude metrologique et 
numtsmahque sur les misqals et les dtrhatns 
arabes^ Pans 1906, and Ttatte pratique des 
potds et mesures des peuples anctens et des 
Arabes^ Pans 1909. 

The following works deal particularly with 
specific gravities etc : Clement Mullet, 
Essats sur la mwet alogie arabe. Tableau des 
densites des pierres precieuses in the y A.y series 6, 
vol Xl (1888), p 250 — 253, E. Wiedemann, i) Z m 
al^Bifunh Schrtft Ueber dasVerhaltnis^daszwt* 
schen den Metallcn und den Edelstetnen im Vo^ 
lumen besteht.B.^ viii , S.B ^ xxxviii 163 — 166, 
2) Bestimmung der spezifischen Gewtchte^ B , viii , 
S, B,^ xxxvi. 166 — 180, a) Abu Mansur al-Nai- 
rizl (not the commentator on Euclid): Besttm- 
mung der Zusammenselzung gemtschter Kbrper y 
b') Notes by ^Omar al-KhayyamI * Besltmmtmg 
des Gehaltes von Legtet ungen zweter Met a lie an 
dtesen\ ^ An essay on specific gravities asciibed 
to Plato, 3) Bestimmung der Zusammensetzung 
von Legierungen nach al-Khaztni (contains a 
collection of the passages publ. down to 1908 
from al-Khazinl’s work, /?., XV., 5 .- 5 ., lx. 105 — 159 , 
4) Verbreitnng der Besttmmungen der spezifischen 
Gewtchte nach al-Birunl^ B , xxxvi, 5 B , xlv 
33 — 345 5 ) Ueoer die Gewtchte der Kubikelle 
u s,w. verschiedcner Subsiamen nach arabtschen 
Schrtftstellein^B.^ xxxiv., 5 . 5 ., xlv. 168 — 173, 
6 ) Ueber das al-Birunlsche Gefass zur spez, 
Gewichtsbestimmung in the VerhandL der deut- 
schen Phystk, Gesellschaft^ x. 339 — 343. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

^ARASU. [See al-furAt]. 

J^ARA§U-BAZAR, a small town in the 
Crimea, east of Simferopol, m 45® 10' N. Lat. and 
34®36'E Long, of Greenwich. In 1736 after the 
destruction of BSghCe SarSy [q.v.] by the Russians, 
Karasu-BSzar was for a short time the residence 
of the Khan ; but this town was also taken by 
the Russians under General Douglas in 1737. The 
town has preserved its oriental aspect down to 
the present day : there are many k&an's there with 
warehouses and coffeehouses. The large TSsh Khan, 
said to have been built as a fortress in the seven- 
teenth century, now serves the same purpose. 
The town was several times pillaged by the Don 
Cossacks in the seventeenth century. Cf. Veliami- 
nof Zernof, Mater taux pour servtr h Phtsiotre dte 
Khonat de Crimee^ St. Petersburg 1864, Index. 

(W. Barthold) 


^ARATEGIN, a district on the Wakfegh or 
Surkhab (Turk. Kizil §0), one of the rivers which 
form the AmU DaryS, called RS^ht by the Arab 
geographers [cf. i. 339]. The principal place (or 
“the fortress”, al-KaPa^ al-lstakhrT, p. 340) of 
RSsht corresponded as regards its situation per- 
fectly with the modern Garm, the only town in 
Karategin. RSsht then formed one of the frontier 
lands of IslSm and was defended on the east 
against the inroads of the Turks by a wall built 
by Fadl b. Barmak [on him cf. i. 665, li. 37]. 
In ancient times there ran through this region the 
road from Western to Eastern Asia described by 
Ptolemy. Karategin is frequently connected with 
the “highlands of the Komeds” (e. g. 

as recently as Chavannes, Documents sur les Tut cs 
Occidentaux^ p. 164, on the authority of Sewert- 
zow in the Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr,^ part iii. 
for 1890, p. 420 — 431); but in the middle ages 
the name (Arabic Kumidh or Kumgdh, Chinese 
Kiu-mi t’o) was borne by the country below Raght. 
In the middle ages and later the valley of the 
Wakhsh seems to have had no great importance 
for trade, as fai as has been so far ascertained, 
only the embassy sent by Shah Ruldi to China 
(1419 — 22) used on its retuin journey the road 
between Farghana and Balkh described by Ptolemy. 

Like all the highlands on the upper course ot 
the Amu Darya Karategin also was under its own 
rulers down to quite modem times; in the pre- 
Mongol period only one Amir of Raght, DjaTar 
b Shamaniku (Gardizi in Barthold, Turkestan etc , 
1. 9, under date 337 = 948/949) is mentioned. 
Under Timiir and later the name of the country 
Kayir Tegin (or Tigin) is found, in the printed 
edition of the l^afai~nama^ i 189, erroneously 
Tir Tegin, when and how the present form arose 
is unknown. In the manusciipts of the Babut^ 
ndma (ed. Beveridge, f. 33b and f 63b Karatlgln, 
f. 69b and f 81 Kayiitigin) and of the Ta^rtkh-t 
Rashidl (transl. Ross, especially p. 241) both 
forms are found Karategin is popularly explained 
as a Turkish word for “blackthorn” (cf. Radloff, 
Wot tcrbuch^ 11 135, Ottoman Kara dtkhn) or as 
the name of the two first Kirghiz tillers of the 
soil (I. Minay ew, Sivyedetnya o stranakh po verkho- 
vyam Amu Daryi,^ p, 241, following Arendarenko). 
As is narrated in the Bahr al-Asrar of Mahmild 
b. Wall (India Office MS., £th6, Cat.^ N®. 575, 
f. 277», in Radjab, 1045 (Dec., 1635 — ^Jan., 1636) 
12,000 families of Kirghiz, then still pagans, 
went through Karategin to HisSr. At the present 
day the Klrghtz (Kara Kirghiz) form a part of the 
population of Karategin along with the Tadjik 
(and a small number of Ozbegs) 

In the nineteenth century the princes of Kara- 
tegin, like the princes of Badakhshan [cf. i 552 sqql\,, 
claimed descent from Alexander the Great. Kara- 
tegin w'as then under the suzerainty of the Khans 
of KhSl^and; their subjection is said to have taken 
place under Muhammad ‘All Khan (1822 — 42) in 
1250 (1834) (Nalivkin, Kratkaya istoria Kok, 
Khanstva,^ p. 134 /j^.); but already under ‘Alim 
Khan (beginning of the nineteenth century) we 
find men from Karategin forming a considerable 
part of the standing army founded by this Khan 
{TcPrtkhri Shahrukhl^ ed. Pantusov, p. 42 sql), A 
campaign from KhCkand against Karategin in 
1275 (1858) under Malla l^an (1858 — 62) is 
also mentioned (Nalivkin, op, cit,,^ p. 190); the 
ruler of Karategin was at this time Muzaffar ^Sn 
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(later also called Muzaffar Shah). When in the 
year 1869 His 5 r had to submit to the Amir of 
BukhfirS, Karategin also was occupied by the 
troops of the Amir and Muzaffar ^Sn taken as 
prisoner to BukhSrS; the conflict thus engendered 
between BukhSrS and KhSkand was only settled 
by the verdict of the Russian governor-general 
(K. V. Kaufmann) and Muzaffar ^an again re- 
stored to his principality ; but aftei his death 
Karategin was definitely incorporated in BukharS. 
Karategin also became involved in the last fighting 
in FarghUna before the final subjection of this 
country by the Russians (1874 — 1876), the Beg 
Muhammad Rahim Sh 5 h advanced td resist the 
insurgents with force, although they had been 
favoured by his brother Muzaffar §hah (apparently 
not identical with the prince already mentioned) 
The frontier between Farghana and I^arategin (on 
the heights east of the valley of Kiiik Karamuk 
Su) was defined by a treaty concluded between 
Skobelew and another brother of the Beg, SClfi 
Khan on August 28 (Sept. 9), 1876 

It was not till 1878 that Kaiategin was for the 
first time visited by a European (W. Oshanin). 
In the following decade the governor Khudai 
Nazar AtSlik and his successor AlmSs Beg had a 
mountain road, one of the best in Central Asia, 
built through Karategin on the right bank of the 
Wakhsh, which made Karategin much more ac- 
cessible, but in winter Karategin is completely 
cut off from neighbouring lands. Oshanin and 
later travellers describe Karategin as a fertile 
countiy with numerous villages and orchards, and 
as one of the most prospeious provinces in the 
kingdom of the Amir of Bukhaia. It is said (Lo- 
gofet, p. 322 sg) that in Karategin all the in- 
habitants without exception make a living by 
agriculture (including gardening), and that there 
IS no landless proletariat there, anyone who neglects 
his piece of land for three years loses any right 
to it On the other hand Rickmers (p 340) says 
that many peasants go from Kaiategin to FarghSna, 
woik there as day-labourers and servants and bring 
their savings home, so that Russian money is 
taken moie readily there than Bukharian. The only 
town IS Garni , as regards the number of in- 
habitants, estimates, as usual in the east, are very 
contradictory* according to Oghanin 2,300 houses, 
to Masalskiy 4,000 people, to Logofet 15,000 
Information regarding administration, taxes, etc. 
IS given in particular by A. Semenow (Journey 
of 1898). The question: “When will the White 
Czar {padti/iah-t saftd) take us to himself?” was 
frequently asked Semenow by the people em- 
bittered by the arbitrary conduct of the tax- 
collectors. 

Bibliography \ Down to 1878 the best 
authonty is Abramow in the Izv. Russkago 
Geograf, Obipd,^ vi. 108 and Arendarenko in 
the Vojennly Sbornik^ May 1878, p. 116 sq,^ 
after him Minayew in the Swyedeniya stranach 
etc., p. 196 , 233 notes from Oshanin ’s 

journal in the Izv. R, Geogr, ObsM*^ 1880—81; 
Kostenko, Turkesiankiy Kray^ ii. 197 also 
P10C. R. Geogr, Soc,^ 1880, p. 575, quoted by 
W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kullur^ p. 22. Later 
travellers: A. Semenow*, Etnograf, ohrki Zaraf- 
shansktkh gor^ KaraUgtna t Darwaza^ Moscow 
1903; D. Logofet, V gorakh i na ravninahh 
Buchatl^ St. Petersburg 1913, p- 322 sq,\ W. 
R. Rickmers, Th€ Duab of Turkestan^ Cam- 
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bridge 1913, p. 325/^. (journey of 1906); cf* 
W. Masalskiy, Turk. Kray^ p. 735 sq. 

(W. Barthold) 

^ARAUL (Karavul, Karaghul), an Eastern 
Turkl word meaning guardian, watcher, guard, 
sentinel (borrowed by the Russian in the last 
sense); a hunter who watches game from a dis- 
tance; the chief of a body of these hunters is 
called karaul-begi. In Ottoman Turkish karakot 
means a police-station. The word is connected 
with the root kara-^ kaiala-^ to observe, watch or 
guard — At the present day in Bukhara, the 
rank of karaul-begt corresponds to that of lieute- 
nant (P. Kouznietsov, Lutte des civthsations ct des 
langues^ Pans 1912, p. 83) 

In Persia the name karaul-khana is given to 
the w'atch towers erected on the mountain tops, 
commanding the surrounding country (Chodzko, 
Specimens of the Poptdar Poetry of Persia.^ Or 
Transl Fund, p 228, note). 

Bibliography'. Radlolf, Opyt.^ ii col. 146 
and 165 , Pavet de Courteille, Diet turk- 
oriental.^ p. 398 , SulaimSn Efendi , Lughat-t 
Djaghatat.^ p. 216; R. Youssouf, Diet, turc- 
frangais.^ s. v ; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, tuic- 
frangais,^ s v., M“c Carla Serena, Hommes et 
choses en Perse,^ Pans 1883, p. 56. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KARA YAZlDjf, leader of a serious 
rebellion m Asia Minor from 1599 to 1602. 
His proper name was ‘^Abd al-Hallm and he was 
chief of the corporation of Segbans {Segban boluk 
bashf) His followers consisted of Kurds, Tuiko- 
mans and a large body of soldiers who had fled 
from the army in Hungary, chiefly on account 
of the Grand Vizier Cighala’s harsh and cruel 
tieatment of them. They are therefore called 
Fttaris^ another name is Djalalts their rebellion 
is known as the Khui udj-t djialaltyan Kara Yazfdj^’s 
first act was the occupation of Ruha or Uifa 
(= Edessa) in lOoS A H. The former Beglerbeg 
of Abyssinia, Husein Pasha, w^ho had been sent 
as an inspector to Anatolia in the previous >car 
and had also rebelled against the Sultan, took 
refuge with Yazidjf on hearing that Sinan Pasha 
ZSde Mehmed Pasha had arrived at Konya in 
order to bring him to book. They sustained 
together a siege in Ruh 5 in which they were 
finally compelled to cast bullets from silver 
coins, but in the end Kara Yaz?djl made terms 
with the government troops by handing over 
Ilusein Pasha to them. The latter was sent to 
Constantinople and put cruelly to death. Kara 
Yazfdjf was then appointed goveinor of Amasia. 

I In this town he again began a reign of terror, 
as Ewliya Celebi tells (ed. Constantinople 1314, 
ii. 184), the inhabitants hid themselves and their 
I possessions in the mountain caves. Mehmed 
Pasha again succeeded in driving him into the 
mountains round SiwSs and, after passing the 
winter in DiySr Bakr, marched a second time 
against him. But MahmQd Pasha, Beglerbeg of 
I Siw'as, and other notables went to Constantinople 
and convinced the auihorities that Kara YazTclj? 
had abandoned his evil ways. Accordingly the 
latter was given the sandj&k of Corum, on con- 
dition that he would swear fealty. But, with his 
brother Deli Hasan (in Na'ima, i. 128 the name 
is once written Husein) he continued his propaganda, 
so that Ibrahim Pasha, former governoi of Damascus, 
and Hasan Pasha, former governor of Bagh^Sd, 
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KARiM KHAW ZEND f M uhammad), a member 
of a family of no special distinction belonging to a 
tribe of the LHr, was in reality king of Persia at the 
end of the xviiith century without having the title, as 
he always retained the surname of Waktl (plenipoten* 
tiary), under which his name has remained populai. 
He was at first one of the lieutenants of the 
BakhtiyaiT general ^All Mardan ^Sn who, taking 
advantage of the anarchy that followed the assas- 
sination of Nadir Shah Afgbar, seized Isfahan and 
placed on the throne the last scion of the Safawl 
dynasty, Sjjah Isma'il III, aged eight (1164=: 1757). 
The muider of ‘^All Mardan, the defeat of the 
governor of Adharbaidj 5 n and of Muhammad Husain 
I^an, lord of Mazandaran, gave him possession 
of the whole of western Iran. Attacked in Shiraz by 
Muhammad Hasan, son of Path 'All Khan Kadjar, 
who had just seized Isfahan, he saw the army of 
his adversary melt away, a year later, the Kadjar 
prince was killed in a battle against Karim Khan’s 
lieutenants. Khor 5 s 5 n, however, eluded Karim 
Khan, this province remained in the hands of the 
blind ^ah RuUi, a descendant of Nadir S^ ah. 
Karim’s two geneials were his two brothers Sadik 
and ZakI of whom the latter afterwards made 
himself notorious for his cruelties The former 
directed a campaign against the Ottomans the town 
of Basra, besieged for 13 months ( 1 189 z= 1775), 
surrendeied to the Persians and remained in their 
hands till the death of the Wakil He busied himself 
in restoring peace to the country and in developing 
agriculture .and commerce, although not m any 
degree educated, he attiacted scholars to his court 
and proclaimed himself their protector. His usual 
residence was Shiraz which he adorned AAith a 
number of buildings still standing to-day (mosque, 
caravanserai and baths), the tomb of the poet Sa'di 
was restored by his ordeis; the tomb of the poet 
Hafiz in beautiful Tabriz marble on which were 
inscribed two odes by the celebrated poetj the 
Heftten (seven bodies) was consecrated to the 
memory of the pious dervishes who inhabited it; 
it is a pleasure house the mteiior of which is 
adorned with paintings ofBiblical scenes or imaginary 
portraits of Sa'di and Hafiz ; not far from it is the 


were sent against them; these t^^o PAishas were 
utterly defeated at Kaisarlye on the i i^h of Shawwal, 
1008 (April 25, 1600) by 20,000 rebels. After 
this victory Kaia Yazldj! regarded himself as 
an independent sovereign over the regions which 
he had taken from the Ottoman power. Finally 
he was defeated on the 12th of ^awwal, 1010 
(April 5, 1602) by the vizier Hasan SoVolli, at 
Sepealil. 1 he rebels fled to the mountains of Djanik; 
here Kara YazfdjI died in RamadSn of the same 
year (according to Constantinople 

1311, 111. 301 sqq.^ his death took place already in 
1009). He was succeeded by his brother Deli 
Hasan and three chieftains called Shahwerdi, Yular 
KapdT and Tawil, his body was cut by them into 
several pieces which were buried in different 
spots in order that the ^Othmanli’s might not have 
it in their power to burn the coipse. The new 
chiefs afterwards waged war successfully against the 
already mentioned Hasan Pasha, who was killed 
by them in Tok 5 t. 

The inner history of this rebellion, which 
continued until its bloody suppression by Murad 
Pasha in 1605, has not yet been sufficiently studied. 
It does not seem unreasonable to seek religious 
pro-Shi'a motives behind it (cf. Babinger in the 
Z, D M. G , Ixxvi. 143), as a name like .ShShw^erdi 
suggests. On the other hand the moment was 
very favourable for a rebellion, the bulk of the 
'Othmanl? power being then occupied in Hungary 
at the siege of Kaniia. On the name Djalali cf. 
Babinger, /r/, xi 14, note 3. 

Bibliography. Na'fma, Constan- 

tinople 1147, i. 88 sqq,^ 120 sqq 128, 152, who 
cites chiefly the chronicle of Hasan Bey Zade, 
von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Retches.^ 
iv. 271, 303 sqq. (J. H. Kramers) 

I^ARr* [See kira^'a, kor^Sn]. 

the name of a modein metre used 
by the Turks and Persians and called al-viunsat id 
by the Arabs Its measure is in each hemistich 
viafc^ilun^ maf^Utin^ f^ilatun. 

The principal variations are mafa^tlun by kabd 
[q. V.], mafa^ilu by kaff fa^ilatun by khabn 

[q. V.], ftp tint = fcPtlan by kasr [q. v.] and lastly 
fc^tla (= fPtlun) by hadhf [q v.]. 

In Persian, it should be added, maflftlun may 
become faHlun (= maf^aluti) by kharm [q. v.]. 

Bibliography See the article 'arBd 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 
KARIBlYA. [See kuraibIya*]. 

KARiM, of persons : generous, benignant, liberal, 
honourable, noble, high-born , of things . bounteous, 
plenteous, honourable, noble, splendid. Al^Kartm 
is one of the ninety-nine attributes or “excellent 
names” (Sura vii. 179) of God, but in the twenty- 
seven passages in which the word occurs in the 
Kur^gn It is only twice applied to Him. It is 
applied to Muhammad, to an angel, and, ironi- 
cally, to misbelievers, but it more frequently qua- 
lifies things, e. g. the recompense and provision 
awaiting the faithful, the Kur’gn, the letter sent 
to Bil]|i:is, queen of Saba^ [fi-v.], the entry of the faitli- 
ful into paradise, plants, cornfields, dwellings, the 
mode of addressing parents, etc. In Hadlth the 
term is often applied to Yflsuf, who is called al- 
Karim ibn al^Karim (al-Bukhgrl, Manakib.^ bib 13; 
Tafslry Sara 12, bgbi). Al-KatVnat3n dtnoXQs the 
eyes (Al^mad b. Hanbal, Jifusnad^ iii. 283). 

Bibltography \ The lexica, s. v. 

(T. W. Haig) 


garden of the Wakll, better known as the Djahannuma 
(mirror of the world), the name given it by Fath 'All 
Shgh, the garden called BSgh-i Dilgoshg (garden which 
rejoices the heart), now occupied by kitchen-gardens. 

He died at the age of 74 on the 23‘'d of Safar, 
1193 (March 13, 1779) — the date corrected ac- 
cording to Olivier. After his death, Persia fell back 
into a state of anarchy from which it was only 
raised by the coming of the Kg^J^r dynasty. 

Bibliography Ibn 'Abd al-Karim ^All 
Rida Shirazl, Tartkhri Zandtya.^ ed. E. Beer, 
Leiden 1888, p. 3 — 6; Malcolm, Hist, de la 
Perse^ French transl , iii. 166 — 220; Charmey, 
Cherefnameh^ 53 ; L. Dubeux, La Ptrse.^ p. 34, 
366; P. Horn, in the Grundr, der iranischen 
Philologie.^ li. 592 sqq,\ M®* Dieulafoy, La 
Perse,^ p. 412,415 — 458; Olivitr, Voyage dans 
V Empire ottoman.^ iii. 284 — 34 1 ; Cl Huart, Hist, 
de Bagdad.^ p. 156 — 157; Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie^ li. 92 sqq.\ W. Francklin, Observations 
made on a tour from Bengal to Persia.^ in 
1786 — 87, Calcutta 1 788 ; Robert Binning, 
nalof two years' travel.^ 1. 216 — 251, 268, 2q(isqq,\ 
W. Ouseley, Travels.^ 11. X sqq..^ 1 92 sqq ; R. S. 
Poole, Coins of the SMhs of Persia.^ London 
1887, pp. liv— Ivi., 105— ii6.( Cl. Huart) 
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l^ARlN means a companion of any kind 
(jttttfUhtb in the ^thdh and the xvii. 214 
t&ii/n in al-Baid&w! on Kur^Sn, xli 24) ; thus AbCl 
Bakr and Talha and AbU Bakr and ^Umar are 
called “the two Karin * It is plain, too, that 
for Muhammad and pre-Muslim Arabia the word 
also suggested a spint-companion. That is 
the overwhelming usage of the Kur^Sn In theology, 
every human being has, as a karin^ a $hai(dn and 
also an angel appointed to accompany him and, 
respectively, to tempt him to evil or to incite 
him to good (Lisan^ loc. cit.). The $hattan is 
sometimes called a djinni and will be cast into 
the Fire at the Judgment along with his human 
comrade w'hom he has led astray. These two karin's 
are theiefoie different from the recoiding angels 
uhich accompany each human being (Kur^fln, Ixxxii. 
10 — 12). The basis of this is both Kurban and 
Hadfth* The word occurs in the Kurban eight times ; 
in Kur^Sn, xxxvii. 49, a human companion is evidently 
meant al-Baidawi), in Kurban, iv 

42 (bis), the Shaifan is a katln^ in Kurban, xli. 24, 
the plural kutana^ is used, but the context and 
especially the word kayyada (see al-BaidSwi on this) 
shows that tempting spirits are meant; closely 
parallel is Kur’an, xliii. 35, 37, where a shfltfan is 
“ordained” (Jtayyadd) by Allah as a karln\ on Kurban, 
1 22 al-Baidawi is in doubt whether by kailn 
a skaitdn or an angel is meant, but on v. 26 he 
is certain that it is a Rattan, In this he follows 
the oldest exegetical tradition on the whole subject 
given in al-Tabari’s Ta/sh , xxvi 93 sq. Even the 
prophets have such a shfltfan^ but that of Muhammad 
was conveited by him to Islam; a great many 
traditions bearing on this are given in the Ak&m 
al-mardjan of Muhammad 'Abdallah al-Shibli, 
bab x., p. 26 sq, (cd. 1326). A very suggestive and 
full ethical-theological treatment of the whole 
subject is in the Ikydi* of dX-Gh^tS\\,^Kttab^adja*tb 
al-kalb,^ ed. with comm. Ithaj al-sada,^ vii. 264 , 

where the traditions aie given in detail, cf D B. 
Macdonald, Religious Attitude in Islam,^ p. 274 sq 
At the other extreme is the folkloristic development 
in popular Islam, for it see S. M. Zwemer, hiflueme 
of Animism on Islam,^ chap. vi. Much of this, too, 
may easily have been in the mmd of Muhammad 
and his world. 

Another use of kailn m old Arabia was for the 
^tnnt who accompanied a poet and brought to 
him his verses This use has been transferred in 
Islam to the angel who consorted with the Prophet 
and brought him his revelations (Z/^ 5 //, loc cit. ; 
Goldziher, Abhandluiigen zur aiab, Phthlogie,^ i. 
5 sq,\ D. B. Macdonald, op, cit p. 19 sq), 

Bibliogiaphy has been given above, 
add traditions m Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad,^ 
'• 38s, 397 -fi?-) 401, 460; cf. ii. 323, al- 

DSrimf, Musnad, Rtka^ bSb 25 ; Muslim, 5/7 /////, 
$i/at al-Munafikin,^ Tiad. 69 (ed. with al-Nawawi’s 
commentary, Cairo 1283, v. 362, Constantinople 
* 334 ^ viii. 138). (D. B Macdonald) 

KARKARALI, a Cossack village and the capital 
of a district in the territory of Semipalatinsk, 49® 
2'N. Lat., 76^^ 7' E. Long. (Green w'.); it has about 
3000 inhabitants of whom two-thirds arc Mu- 
hammadans. (W. Barthold) 

al-KARKH, the name of an important 
quarter of old BaghdSd. The word Karkh, 
which comes from the Aramaic*' is found 
m Greek and Roman writers as Carcha, Charcha 
and Charase (see Pauly -Wissowa, Realemykl, d. 


klass, Altertumswiss,^ Suppl. i. 275, 283) and 
means town; cf. Yakut, ed. Wilstcn- 

feld, IV. 252, xs; Streck, op, cit, (see^iM), p. 92, 
186; G. Le Strange, Baghdad,^ p. 63). There was 
still in the Muslim period a w'hole series of places 
or parts of towns called al-Karkh within the area 
of influence of Aramaic culture, in the 'Irak, JChH- 
zistan and al-DjazIra , they were distinguished from 
one another by the addition of a geographical 
name (like MaisSn, SSmarra). YSkUt, iv. 252 — 257, 
gives 9 such places, see also al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 
Indices, p. 762 Our Karkh is often more exactly 
defined as Karkh Baghdad. 

As the Aramaic name shows, the al-Karkh 
quarter was already in existence before the found- 
ation of Baghdad by al-Mansur (145 = 762), as a 
small independent towmship said to have been 
founded by the Sasanian ^Jhapur II (309 — 379 a.d.), 
w^hich, like the other earli^ settlements on the site 
of the futuie capital of the Caliphs, w^as no doubt 
mainly inhabited by Aramaic Christians (cf. above, 
1. 5^4) This pre-Muslim Karkh was selected by 
the Caliph al-Mansur to be the mercantile centre 
and it soon became the busiest quarter of Bagh- 
dad owing to its commercial character. Al-Karkh 
was at first quite separate, south-east of the so- 
called round city of al-Mansur and a fair distance 
from it; but as new roads and squares grew up 
all around it, it soon became merged in the sea 
of houses of the great capital 

Al-Karkh w'as watered by the Nahr 'Isa, the 
most northerly large canal of the Euphrates in 
the 'Iiak, as well as by its branches, the Nahr 
SarSt and the Nahr KarkhayS. The latter is the ''Kar- 
^lan Canal” (KarkhSyS = see Frankel, 

Die aiam, Fremdw tm Arab Leiden 1886, p. xx) 
which left the Nahr 'Isa below the small town 
of al-Muhawwal near the village of al-Baratha 
(see above, 1 655) and supplied the southern part 
of the w'estern half of Baghdad, 1. e. the mercantile 
quarter and its neighbourhood, with its branch 
channels, which in places ran underground. Nume- 
rous bridges earned the busy traffic over it. On the 
Nahr KarkhSyS and its canal system see Ibn Se- 
rapion, ed. G. Le Strange in the f, R, A. 5 ., 1895, 
p 24, 17— .16; p. 286 — 8, 292 — 3, al-l:y)aUb al- 
Baghdadi, ed. Salmon (see the 5 /M), p. 66 — 68, 
154 — 5; Yakut, IV. 252, Stieck, op. cit,,^ p 85 — 
90, G. I e Strange, Baghdad,^ p. 52 — 56, 63 — 80, 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld (see the 5 /^/.), li 1 10. 

In the civic history of Baghdad, especially during 
the BUyid period (xffi — xi^ century), al-Karkh, 
which was regarded as a Shi'a stronghold, is fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. above, 1. 567). Under the 
BUyids who had 'A lid sympathies the already 
fiequent encounters and frictions betw^een the Sun- 
nis and Shl'is of the capital became more and 
moie serious. Sanguinory street fighting between 
the two hostile sects often accompanied by pillaging 
and incendiaiism was the order of the day. Al- 
KaiWi was usually in the very centre of this civil 
strife ; its inhabitants were always at daggers drawn 
with the Sunnis of the adjoining quarters (Bab al- 
Basra etc,). Sultfin CjalSl al-Dawla (416 — 435 = 
1024 — 1044) under whom the situation had be- 
come unusually serious was even on one occasion, 
m 422 (1031), reduced to take refuge with his 
Shl'l co-religionists in al-Karkh. In 445 (1053) a 
considerable part of al-Karkb was laid in ashes as 
a result of these feuds. A great fire had previ- 
ously devastated al-Karkh under the Caliph al- 
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Wathi^ (227 — 232 = 842 — 7); but the destruction 
was very soon made good. 

In course of time numerous mosques and tombs 
arose in the area of al-KarWi in the wider sense^ 
by which the whole southern half of BaghdSd 
west of the Tigris was often meant. The most 
celebrated is the tomb-mosque of the local saint 
Ma'ruf b. al-FaizurSn al-Karkhi (d. 200 = 816) 
and the alleged tomb of Zubaida, the \Mfe of 
HRrQn al-Rashtd, barely 300 yards south of it. 
Both mausoleums (see also I, 569) still exist and 
are important starting points for studying the 
topography of old Baghdad. In their present form 
they were renovated by the Caliph al-N 3 sir( 575 — 
622= 1180 — 1225)5 but they have been frequently 
restored since then On the tomb of al-Karkhl, 
which as early as the ix^h century was one of the 
most popular places of pilgrimage in Baghdad 
and which lies in the middle of an impressive 
cemetery as in the ‘^AbbSsid period, cf. Streck, op, 
p. 159, G. Le Strange, op, at ^ p. 98—100, 
350, Massignon, op, ett, (see the Btbl\ p. 49, 108 , 
Herzfeld, op, ett,^ 11. 172 — 3. For the so-called 
grave of Zubaida see G Le Strange, op r//',p 100, 
161 , 350 , Massignon, op ct/ ^ p. 108 , 

Herzfeld, op, «/ , p 173. On othei mosques and 
tombs in the west side of Baghdad see Massignon, 
op, cit , p. 64 sq. or 94 sq, 

Al-Karkh was not only the largest but also the 
most long-lived quarter of the western half of 
Baghdad. When the quarters around it had gra- 
dually fallen into ruins, it stood quite isolated — as 
early as Yakut’s day for example (beginning of 
the xiiith cent.) — like a separate town, as it had 
been in the earliest period after the foundation of 
Baghdad. It was a mile distant from the then still 
inhabited quarter of Bab al-Basra (in the south- 
east of the old round city of al-Mansur). In the 
later middle ages (cf, for example, Ibn Battiita 
in the xivth century) the name of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter was not infrequently extended to all the 
quarters of western Baghdad still standing i.e. even 
to include al-KarWi j cf. G. Le Strange, op, at 
p. 336, Herzfeld, op, 11. 1 14 sq. We may 
here point out that the topography of al-Karkh 
and its vicinity in Yakut is not quite in agreement 
with the other sources. It appears that the local 
knowledge of the author of the Geographical 
Dtcitonary at the time of writing was no longer 
quite reliable, Cf G. Le Strange, p. 84, 159. 

Al-Karkh is also known as a rare mint; there 
are coins of the reigns of the Caliphs al-Muktadir, 
al-Kfihir and al-^dl, dated in the years 308, 
315, 318, 321, 325, cf. Numismatische Zeilschrift,^ 
Vienna 1893, vol. xxxiv 321 ; Lavoix, Cat des 
Monn, Mus, de la Btbl Nat.,^ 1, 285 ; Numismatic 
Chronicle,^ 1902, p. 272; 1919, p 197. The wine 
of al-Karkh was highly esteemed, in poems of the 
older ^AbbSsid period (e. g. in AbU NuvvSs, Ibn 
Mu'tazz) it is often mentioned; cf G. Jacob in 
Oiiental Studien,^ Th, Noldeke , , , gewidmet,^ Giessen 
1906, p. 1065. 

At the present day the part of Baghdad on the 
right bank of the Tigris, which barely makes up 
a third of the area of the city, is called Karshiaka, 
properly (Turkish) Karshy Ya^a = the other side 
(lying opposite the city proper on the east bank), 
a reproduction of the popular Arabic Hadak al~ 
Hjanib, This name has therefore no connection 
with al-Kart^ (the contrary view is held by Le 
Strange, op, cit.^ p. 66). was for long 


merely an insignificant suburb ; but in recent years 
it has increased somewhat in importance and will 
certainly continue to do as the railway station of 
Baghdad is there. Since the second half of the 
xviii^l* century Arabs of the tribe of ^Ukail ('Ogel, 
^Agel) have settled here, who with other caravan 
people form at the present day a considerable part 
of the inhabitants of this western town. Cf. thereon 
Cernik’s expedition in Petermanns Geograph, 
Mitteil.,^ supplem. part 44, Gotha 1875, P* 

V. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer ztim persischen Golf,^ 
Berlin 1900, 11 74, 238; Cl. Huart, Hist, de 
Bagdad dans les temps tnodernes,^ Paiis 1901, p. xi. 

188 , Massignon, op cit.,^ p. 99. 

Bibliography, Bibliotheca Geogi aphorum 
Arabteorum,^ Indices, al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, In- 
dices, p. 762 ; al-Khatib al-BaghdadI (ed. Salmon; 
see the latter’s Introduct, topograph, a Vhist, 
de Bagdad,^ Pans 1904, p. 20 — 23, 98 — 102); 
YalcUt, Mn^djiam^ ed Wiistenfeld, iv. 254 , 

Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil,^ ed. Toinberg, vol. xiii. 
(Index), p 793 ; al-Kazwini, Atpar al-Bilad,^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 298 sq ; Streck, Babylomen nach 
den arab Geographen,^ vol 1 , Leiden 1900, p 92 — 
97 ; G Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate^ Oxford 1900, republ. 1924, p. 63 — 80 
and passim (see Indices), do.. The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate Cambridge 1905, p. 31, L. 
Massignon, Aftsston en Mesopotamie (1907 — 8), 
vol. 31, Pans 1912, ii 49, 99, 108; E Herzfeld 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaol, Retse ini Euphrat- 
und Tgrisgebiet^ 11, Berlin 1920, p 105, no, 
1 12, 1 14 — Cf. the plans of BaghdSd in G. Le 

Strange, Baghdad plan iii. and vii. and m 
Herzfeld, who (probably lightly) differs somewhat 
from G, Le Strange on the exact localisation 
of al-Karkh , see also the plan of modern 
Baghdad (scale i . 10,000), prepared by the 
cartographical section of the deputy General Staff 
of the German Army in 19 1 7. 

(M Streck) 

KARKHA. [See kerkba], 
al-KARKHI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan (or al-Husain), was one of the most im- 
portant mathematicians of the Arabs , he also 
calls himself al-hXsib (the aiithmetician). He lived 
in Baghdad in the time of AbU Gbalib Muhammad 
b. ^alaf Fakhr al-Mulk, vizier of the Buyid 
BahS** al-Dawla [q v ] and his son SultSn al-Dawla 
Aba Shudja^ The date of his death is not known 
but It may he between 4x0 and 420 (1019 — 1029). 
The two of his mathematical works that still 
exist are entitled aLKafl fi H-Hisab (the requisite 
for arithmetic) and aLFa^rl (i.e. the book dedi- 
cated to the vizier Fakhr al-Mulk) The first 
exists in a unique manuscript in Gotha, the se- 
cond in Pans, Oxford and Cairo. The Arabic 
text of neither of these works has yet been 
published but there is a German translation of the 
former by A. Hochheim , Kofi fll Htsab des 
Abu Bekr Muh, b, Alhussin Alkarkhl,^ in 3 parts, 
Halle a/s. 1878 — 80, and a synopsis of the second 
in French by F. Woepeke, Extrait du Fakhri,^ 
Paris 1853. The second work is the most im- 
portant next to the Algebra of al- Kfi aiyam! that 
has come down to us on this branch of mathe- 
matics. In It al-Karyil closely follows the Greek 
mathematician Diophantus of Alexandria; for the 
first time among the Arabs indeterminate equa- 
tions appear in this work and they are solved 
after the fashion of the Greek mathematicians*. 
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whether al-Karl^I deliberately took no notice of 
the Indian methods or was not acquainted with 
them cannot be decided. In his book on arith- 
metiC) like almost all Eastern Arab mathemati- 
cians (except ®AlI b. Ahmad al-NasawI, about 
980 — 1040), he does not use Indian numerals 
but writes out all the iigures in words. 

Btb hograp hy\ There is not a separate 
article on al-KarkhI in any of the Arab bio- 
graphical works so far published; he is only 
occasionally mentioned in Ibn KhallikSn , ed. 
Cairo 1310, 11. 65 ; transl. by de Slane, 111. 
279. Cf. also M. Cantor, Vorlesungen uber Gesch. 
d, Mathem.^^ i. 718 — 729; H. Suter in the 
Abhandl. z» Gesch. d. mathem, IVissensch.^ x. 84. 

(H. Suter) 

^AR^ISIYA (also KarijlIsiya), a town in al- 
Ejazira on the left bank of the Euphrates, close 
to the confluence of the KhabQr, a little above 
35® N Lat. Karkisiya is simply an Arabic repro- 
duction of the Graeco-Roman name ( t 3 ) K/pxiia-/ov, 
(rd) xdo'Tpov or HtpKiO'iOv (Ktpxta‘/ac in the 

Notit. eptscop.^ ed. Parthey, p. 87), Circesium, 
Syriac Kerkusion, Latin == castrum Circense, “the 
castle with the circus” , cf. Noldeke, op at. (see 
Btbl.).^ p. 3. Hamza al-isfahani m Yakut, iv. 65, 
21 btill knew the etymology of the place-name 
(Kar|}:Isiy 5 , arabicised from Kirkisiya, from hr- 
kis = arab halba^ Hippodrome) The name Cir- 
ccsium for the place at the mouth of the Khabur 
in any case first appeared, when a Roman military 
station was built there. This perhaps may have been 
even before Diocletian. It was, however, this Em- 
peror who first made the place of great importance 
by making it a powerful fortress on the extreme 
frontier of the Roman Empire in Southern Meso- 
potamia. From this it seems quite impossible that 
Circesium could have been a latinisation of the 
Aramaic ICarka = town (see the article al-karkh), 
as Moritz, op, at. (see Btbl.\ p 37, supposed, 
see Streck’s arguments in the Z xxvii. 259. 

A situation so favoured by nature as the mouth 
of the KhSbur must certainly have been already 
inhabited in remote antiquity. But the names ot 
the settlements there have — as frequently happens 
in the East — changed several times in the course 
of centuries. 

The old native name of the place was perhaps 
the Nabagatli mentioned by Isidor of Charase (cf. 
Herzfeld, op. at..^ i. 1 74). Another name is per- 
haps preserved m Chabora 1. e. the town on the 
KhfibUr ; see Streck in Pauly-Wissowa , op. at. 
(see the Btbl.). In the inscnptions of the Assyrian 
kings of the ninth century (Tukulti-Ninurta II, 
Assurnasirpal) we find mention of a place named 
Sir^cu (Sirki) which, according to the itinerary of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, was the last western stage along 
the Euphrates on the road to the mouth of the 
KhilbUr. Following Maspero (De Carchemis opptdt 
situ., Paris 1872, p. 13), this Sirku has been con- 
nected with Circesium and the latter name ac- 
tually derived from the Assyrian one ; see for 
example Sayce in the Proceed, of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology.^ xviii. 174; S. Schiffer, Die 
Ara/fider^ Leipzig 19H, p. 20 and 22, and Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien., i., Heidelberg 1920, 
p. 344; It is queried by Scheil, Annales de Tu- 
kulti Ntnip., ii , Paris 1909, p. 48. This identification 
is untenable; see against it Stfeck in the Z. A.., 
xxvii. 289 sq. and Horn in the Z.A.., xxxiv. 150 
sq. The site of Sir^u is besides to be sought on 


the right bank of the Euphrates; on the probable 
situation cf Forrer, Die Provinzial-einteilung des 
Assyrtschen Reiches., Leipzig 1920, p 1 5. According 
to the above mentioned itinerary of Tukulti- 
Ninurta, Rummunina (on the reading see Horn, 
op. at.., p. 1 51) must probably be located in the 
region of the junction of the KhabUr with the 
Euphrates. 

Simply on account of the similarity of names, 
Circesium used to be identified with Carchemish, 
the great Hittite city, for example in the older 
Biblical commentaries, by the Jewish traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela, also by Ritter, op. cit , x. 15 and 
by Chesney, op cit (see the Bibl.), p. 250. The lack 
of foundation for ihis identification was shown nota- 
bly by Maspeio in the above mentioned work and 
by Noldeke, op. at ^ i sq. Besides, the site of 
Carchemish has been identified for several decades 
beyond all doubt m the juins of Djirbas or Dja- 
rSbis on the right banlc of the middle Euphrates, 
a few hours’ journey below Blredjik. 

In the fourth century A. D. Circesium passed 
into the hands of the Persians by the shameful 
treaty made by the Emperor Jovian (363) The 
Arabs next captured it m the conquest of al- 
Dljazlra. The occupation by the Muslims, which 
took place, apparently without fighting, under the 
commander Habib b. Maslama who was sent by 
Tyad b Ghanm, probably happened in the year 
19 (640), not 16 (637), as many sources say. Cf. 
thereon al-Baladhurl, Kitab al-Futuh (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 176, a (and cf. p III, 175, 178, 179); al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje). i. 2478, Ibn d-Athlf, 
Kamtl (ed. Tornberg), ii 409 , Yakut, Mu^^ani 

(ed. Wustenfeld), iv. 65 sq.., Weil, Gesch. deu 
Chaltfen., i. 82 , Caetani, Annah delP Islam., ii/iii. 
402, lii/ii. 732, 755 sq.., 799 Karkisiya became 
the capital of the district of Khabur in the pro- 
vince of Diyar Baki. On account of its very 
characteristic situation, Karkisiya is mentioned 
by all the Arab geographers in their descriptions 
of the river-courses and roads, but no detailed 
account of it is given. The place probably did 
not attain any great size in the Islamic period 
either. The high percentage of Jews (500 families) 
found by Benjamin of Tudela in the second half 
of the xii^h century there is remarkable; see the 
Hebrew text of his travels edited and translated 
by Griinhut and Adler (Jerusalem 1903, Frankfurt 
a/M, 1904), i, 49, 2 \ sq. and 11. 47. 

In the history of the wars of mediaeval IslSni 
we find Kar^LisiyS often mentioned. When ^Abd 
al-Malik was engaged in his campaign against 
Mus'ab, governor of the Trak and brother of the 
anti-Caliph ^AbdallSh b. al-Zubair, he had to de- 
vote his attention to Kar^iisiyS in 71 (690), wheie 
the Kaisi Zufar b. al-H 3 rith \ias ruling indepen- 
dently and had successfully resisted the governor 
of Hims, who had been sent against him. After 
a siege of some length, Zufar had to submit to 
the Caliph’s army ; cf. the account in Ibn al-Alhir 
(ed. Tornberg), iv. 275 Jf.; Weil, Gesch der Chaltfen., 
1, 431; J. Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich und 
sein Sturz., Berlin 1902, p. 1 15 — 1 16, 1 19—1 20, 126. 
In the wars fought in the iv^h (x‘h) century on 
Mesopotamian soil in the Hamdfinid epoch, we 
find KarkIsiyS playing a part along with al-Rahba, 
a day’s journey down the Euphrates from it; cf. 
Frey tag in the Z. D. M f?., x. 451 — 2. The rulers of 
Egypt repeatedly extended their power as far as 
Karkisiya, for example the Talanid Ahmad, from 
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whom, however, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid’s vigorous 
brother al-Muwaffa^: was able to retake it m 268 
(881)5 s®® Wustenfeld, von Aegypten 
zur Zeit der Chaltfen^ Abk, G» G, ZK, (1876), vol. 
xxi , part iii. 20. Several centuries later the Egyptian 
SultSn Baibars again advanced his frontier up to 
the IQiabur, when he took Kar^^TsiyS from the 
Mongols in 663 (1264), cf. Weil, Gesch. der 
Chaltfen^ iv. 96. 

At the present day the site of KaiklsiyS is 
matked by a miserable village of 30—40 houses 
and hovels of clay and an extensive ruined site 
adjoining it. It is now called Busaira (Besera; 
wrongly written Busaira by the Turks); older 
travellers give the form Abu Serai etc. Busaira 
IS probably a corruption of AbU Serai (as, along 
with other authors, Moritz, op, ai p 37, 
thinks); it has been with less probability taken 
as a derivative from Basir, the older name — record- 
ed by Abu ’l-Fida’ for 732 (1331) — of the 
present Der ez-Zor (see Herzfeld, op, cit') Ac- 
cording to Herzfeld, the old name Karkisiya still 
survives locally in the form Karl^fsa. 

Busaira lies on an irregularly shaped tongue of 
land formed by the KhSbur at its junction with 
the Euphrates and is about half an houi’s journey 
distant from its moulh. Communication with the 
hinterland is broken by a ditch so that we have 
a w'ell-marked peninsula The plan of the old 
fortress can still be easily recognised , it forms a 
rectangle, the longer side of which runs along the 
iOiabGr, while the shoiler faces the Euphrates from 
which it is now about 1000 yards distant. Four more 
or less w'ell preserved towers and a fort-like building 
(praetorium, seiai) can still be seen, from which 
Moritz (pp, cU) suggests that the modern name 
Aba Serai (Busaira) may be derived. The fairly 
extensive town lay to the north-east of the fortress 
and is still marked by numerous walls of earth. 
Descriptions of the modern rums are given by 
Sachau, Moritz and Herzfeld; plans of them are 
m Sachau and Herzfeld (see Bibl.). 

The important part once played by KarklsiyS 
as a trading centre as a result of the im- 
portant roads which meet here — from Syria to 
Babylonia, MCsul to Syria — has in modern times 
been to a great extent regained by the town of 
Der cz-Zor on the Euphrates (see above, 1. 936) 
above mentioned, a few hours’ journey above the 
mouth of the Khabur. 

Btbltogt aphy , B.G,A ^ passim (see the In- 
dices) ; Ibn Serapion (ed. G. Le Strange), 
y h\A.S ^ P' ^^191 5 ^? al-Tabari (ed de 

Goeje), Indices, p. 754; al-Bakri, Mu^dpam (ed, 
Wilstenfeld), p 528, 739, Idrlsi, Nuzhat al- 
transl.by Jaubert, Pans x836j^.,ii. 138, 
142, 145, 150; Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. Wusten- 
feld), iv. 65, 21 ; Ibn al-Alhlr, al-Kamil 

(ed. Tornberg), xiii. 782 (Index); al-Dimislikl? 
Nu^bat al-Dahr (ed. Mehren), p. 191, 9, Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’, Annales (ed. Reiske- Adler), 1 235, 

iv. 51^ 509^ V. 17; Abu ’l-Fida^, Takwlni al- 
Bulddn (ed. Reinaud and de Slane), p 273, 
281 (and transl., ii. 49, 57); Ritter, Erdkunde,^ 
X* i5i 139, 236, 1129, XI. 266—274, 695; 
Layard, Niniveh and Babylon,^ London 1853, 
p 283 5q,\ Narrative of the Euphrates 

Expedition^ London 1868, p 250; Noldeke in 
the Naekr, G G JV,y 1876, 1. i sq,'y Sachau, 
Betse in Syrien u, Mesopot.y Leipzig 1883, p. 
286 — 288; Moritz, Zur antiken Topographie der 


Batmyrene = Abh. Pr, A had, ^ iSSg^ p. 37 — 39; 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphatey 
Cambridge 1905, p. 105; Chapot, La frontiere 
de VEuphtatey Paris 1907, p. 294 — 297; E. 
Heizfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, Atchaeol, Reise irn 
Euphrat- und Ttgnsgebiety 1., Berlin 19 ii, p. 
172 — 174; Weissbach in Pauly -Wissowa, Real^ 
enzykl, der klass, Altertumswiss y xi. 5^5 

(and cf. also i 1793, 2627; iii. 2017 and 
Suppl., i. 280, s. V. Chabora). (M. Streck) 
KARLOWITZ. [See carlowicz]. 

KARLU^ (karlugh), in early Arabic sources 
Kharlukh, in Persian Khallukh, m Chinese Ko- 
LO-LU, name of a Turkish people, who are 
mentioned in the Turkish Orkhon inscriptions and in 
the Chinese T^ang Shuy cf. E. Documents 

stir les Tou-kiue ( Turcs) occidentauXy St. Petersburg 
1903, Index. The Karluk attained some political 
impoitance after 766, when, after the decline of 
the empire of the Western Turkish KhakSns, they 
occupied the valley of the Cu [q.v.]. Their princes 
did not assume the title of KhSkfin (Kaghan) but 
only that ofYabghu (Arabic Djabghuya) al-Tabarl 
mentions a Djabghuya of the Karluks in Tokharistan 
I on the upper AmS Daiya as early as the year 
1 19/737. With the Djabghuya al-KhailukhI (i?/ cit.y 
11. 1612, 16) corresponds the Djabghnya al-Tukhfirl 
(11. 1604, 3 and 1612, 9 ). At the present day 
an affluent of the Surkhan is still called Kalluk 01 
Karluk, cf. W. Barthold, Dte altturXtschen In- 
schrtften nnd die arahischen Quelletiy St, Petersburg 
1899, with reference to W. Kadloff, Dte altturh- 
schen Inschriften der Mongoleiy second senes, p. 
27, note I. According to al-Ya%abi, Tcdrlkky ed. 
lloutsma, 11 479, the fijabghnya of the Karluks 
adopted Islam in the year 162 cf. J. 

Marquart, Cht onologte der altiurktschen InsckrtfieUy 
Leipzig 1898, p 25, it should however be ob- 
served that the same fact at the same date is 
narrated concerning many other rulers, which 
makes it suspicious al-GardIzI (in Barthold, Tut- 
kestan w epokhu viongolskago nasdiestwiyay ii , St. 
Petersburg 1900, p. 207) mentions an invasion of 
the i2jabghaya in FarghSna in the year 792/3. In 
the reports of the Arab geographers of the iv^k/xth 
century the Karluks are still infidels. According 
to Ibn Hawkal (B,G A»y 1. 1 1, 17 sq ) their 
territory extended 30 days’ journey from the 
frontier of FarghSna According to the Persian 
sources, however, their territory was not so exten- 
sive (cf. especially the still unpublished Hudua 
al-^Alaniy al-GardIzi in Barthold, Otcet w poezdke 
w Srednytiyu AztyUy St. Petersburg 1897, ^®xt, 
p. 81 sq.y transl , p. 104 sq , and ‘Awfl in Barthold, 
Turkestauy i 99 , Marquart, Ostturkische Dtalekt- 

Stud ten in the Abh, G, W, GoUtngeny new series, 
xiii /i., p. 40 sq ,') In so far as they were the nearest 
neighbours of the Muhammadan territory, the 
Kailuks, more than the other Turks, were in- 
fluenced by Pei Sian civilization. They even differed 
m their features from the usual Turkish type. 
Mahmad al-Kashgharl, Dlwan LughUt /jZ-TV/ryJ, Con- 
stantinople X915 — 1917, comprises the Karluks and 
the Gbuzz under the common name of Turkomans. 

It cannot be ascertained with certainty what was 
the relation between the dynasty of the Ilek KbSns 
[q.v.] and the Karluks. At any rate the Karluks 
are often mentioned in the history of this empire, 
especially in Samarkand, as unruly Praetorians just 
like the ^uzz in the Sali^ak empire. In al-Qjuwainl’s 
report (Tdrlihri JQpahan Guslpay ed. MlrzS Muh. 
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al-KazwInI, Gibb Memorial Series, 1912 — 16, ii. 87) 
concerning the conquest of Central Asia by the 
Kara Khitai [q. v.], the latter appear as the allies 
of the OSn of BalSsSghun [q. v.] against the 
Karlu^s; the Kara Khitai of Samarkand, on the 
other hand, are the allies of the Karluljcs against 
Sultan Sandjar (cf. especially al-Rawandl, ed. Muh. 
I^bal, Gibb Memorial Series, new series, ii., p. 172). 
Later the Kara I^itai induced the Karluks in 
Samarkand to abandon their warlike life and to 
take to agiiculture According to Ibn al-Athir, this 
ook place in 559 (1163/64) ed. Torn- 

oerg, XI. 205), but this date seems to late ; cf W. 
Barthold, Turkestan^ 11. 358. In the second half 
jf the xiitl» century the Karluks are mentioned 
Tor the last time (by al-Katib al-Samarkandi ; cf. 
he text as edited by Baithold, Tuikestan^ 1. 71 
q») as enemies of the IGian of Samarkand; in 
he history of the xiii^h century they no longer 
ippear. A Karluk state N. of the III with the 
:apital Kayaligh is however still mentioned, 
:f. especially Ta^i tkh-i JQ^ahan i. 56 sq . ; 

)ther reports in Barthold, Turkestan^ 11. 433 j^., 
t77 The son of the KarluV prince Arslan Khan, 
vho had submitted to the Mongols and taken 
)ait in the expedition against the Kh^Srizmshah 
Vfuhammad, was given in fiefUzgand m FarghSna 
)y the Great Khan Manga (1251 — 1259; cf. To"- 
ikhrt I^ahan 1 58), there is no later 

nention of this dynasty. To the same division of 
he Karluks perhaps belonged the dynasty of the 
mnees of Almaligh (cf the ait. KULI2JA). The name 
<arlu^ seems later to denote an Ozbeg family only. 

(W. Barthold) 

J^ARM ASIANS (KARMAlI, plui. karSmita ♦ 
Zarmathians). In the stiict application of the word, 
he name was given to the rebel federations of 
Vrabs and “Nabataeans”, which were organised in 
^ower Mesopotamia after the servile war of the 
iandj [q.v.] from 264 (877) and based on a system 
if communism into which initiation was necessary; 
ictive propaganda extended this secret society 
imong the masses, peasants and artisans; — in al- 
Misa, where they founded a state independent of 
he Caliph of Baghdad, — in Khurasan, m Syria 
ind in Yemen, wheie they formed lasting hotbeds 
)f discontent. 

In the bioadei sense, the name KarmaUan means 
he great movement for social refoim and justice 
►ased on equality, which swept through the Muslim 
^^oild fiom the ninth to the twelfth centuries of 
lur era; this movement, captured and controlled 
►y an ambitious family, the IsmS^IlI dynasty (cf. 
smS'^IiTYA, sah^Iya), who founded the Faumid 
nti-caliphate m 297/910, became abortive and 
mally succumbed with this dynasty before the 
ounterstroke of the Crusades. 

The movement was characterised , from the 
)Oint of view of knowledge, by the adapt- 
tion of the Arabic language to certain techni- 
al achievements of foreign origin, especially 
lellenistic (Neo-Platonic, pseudo-Hermetic and 
Sabaean” writings); from the political point 
• f view, by the exploitation of the 'Alid legi- 
imist tradition on behalf of a conspiracy, carried 
n in a strict secrecy, in which the name of the 
upremc leader was never pronounced; from the 
► oint of view of worship, by the use of an 
llegorical and methodical catechism, Kor’Snic in 
•rigin, adapted to all creeds, to all races and 
11 castes. The movement was based on reason, 


tolerance and equality , with a system of gra- 
duated initiation and the ritual of a gild which 

— encouraging the rise of the trade gild move- 
ment (see the art. §inf) and universities — seems 
to have reached the West and to have influenced 
the formation of European gilds and freemasonry. 

I. Etymology and early history. 

The etymology of the word karmat (not firtniQ 
is disputed. It appears as a descriptive adjective 
m the name of the first leader of the insurrection, 
Hamdan Karmat (cf. 'All b Karmai, a heretic quoted 
by the Nusairl author Maimun XabarSnl). Vollers 
has connected it with the Greek but it 

is more probable that we should see m it a bor- 
rowing from the local Aramaic dialect of Wasit, 
where kurma(a to this day means viudallts (Arabo- 
Aramaic dialect of the MidSn, cf Anastase, in 
Machriq^ x. 18, p. 857). From the year 255 (868) 
we find mentioned in the^me region, along with 
the Fiirdtlya^ a corps of^Kurmatlya among the 
rebellious troops of the Zandj (al-Tabari, 111. 1757; 
cf. 111. 1749 Rashid Kurmatl) 

The name Karmat m palaeography means a 
particular kind of ttaskJii ^ in addition there is a 
special secret KarmaUan alphabet used in the 
Yemeni texts recently studied by Griflfini. 

The Karmatian insurrection was begun by Hamdan 
in the neighbourhood of Wasit; in 277/890 he 
founded a daf al~htdjra (an entrenched place of 
rctieat) east of Kufa for his partisans, whose various 
voluntary contiibutions supported the common 
chest, these contributions were alms at breaking 
the fast (zakat al-fih J, for the right to use the 
place of refuge, a fifth of all income (khums)^ right 
of all participation in the agapes (btil^a\ cf. the 
art. NU^AlRl): community of all objects of general 
utility (ulfa) was prescribed. Ihese details, which 
we know fiom Sunni sources, are perhaps ac- 
curate; at the agapes they ate “bread of Para- 
dise”; this detail which we find in the contem- 
porary trial of al-Halladj is perhaps simply a 
transference of the consecrated bread {pehta) used 
among the Mandaeans of Wasit {niiightasila = 
naiQraya\ cf al-Tabari, year 278 (891), on the 
Karmatian Faiadj b. 'Othm 5 n of Nasrfina; or to 
be pointed Nasuraya). 

We find along with Hamdan his brother-in-law 
'AbdSn (d. 286/899), author of a manual of ini- 
tiation for the seven degrees (balagkdt sab^aj. 
Both seem to have been dependent on leaders 
whose identity remained a secret, living outside 
of SawSd, the ^hib al-Zuhur^ who is said to 
have invested Hamdan, and the ^dhtb al-Na^a^ 
who had dismissed 'AbdSn and put in his place 
Dhikrawaih al-DindSni. nhikrawaih in 288/900 
gave the signal in the deseit of Syria among the 
Banu ^Ulais for the general Karmatian rising 

— so long prepared (expected in KburasSn for 
the year 290/902) — and proclaimed as leader the 
^htb ai-Naka^ under the Isma^lll regoal name 
Abu ^Abd AllSh Muhammad, with the dynastic 
name of “Fatimid”. He was killed in 289 (901) 
at the siege of Damascus and his place was taken 
by lus brother the “SRhib al-Khal”, who as ruler 
took the name Abu ‘^Abdallah Ahmad, and who 
was captured and executed at Baghdad in 291 
(903). The KarmaUan movement in Lower Meso- 
potamia, drowned in blood, ceased to be an active 
factor in politics in 294 (906) with the death 
of D 2 >ikrawaih. 

la time the movement regained strength in 
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aUAbsS, where the ^hib al-Naka had sent as his 
representative Abu Sa^d Hasan b. BahrSm al- 
CjannSbl in 281 (894); with the support of the 
Kabi^ tribe of the *Abd al-Kais, al-DjannSbi seized 
the whole of al-Ahsa (286 = 899) and made it 
an independent state, the bulwark of KarmaUan 
power and the terror of the Caliphate of Baghdad. 
His son and successor Abu Jahir Sulaiman (301 — 
332 = 914—943) began to lay waste Lower Meso- 
potamia, cut the pilgrim routes and finally seized 
(Mekka on the 8‘h^f phu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, 317= Jan. 
12, 930), from which he carried off the Black 
Stone SIX days later to take it to al-Ahsa. Abu 
Tahir, like his father, was only the emissary of 
a secret organisation, its “commissary for foreign 
affairs” for al-Ahsa, while w'aiting the opportunity 
to enthrone the expected ImcLm there, he appointed 
a representatu e council over it , the Sa ia (1 e 
the elders of the tribe) for the political admini- 
stration of home affairs. This organisation was 
still in existence in 422 (1030) after the decline 
of the military power of the Karmatians, it seems 
to have maintained local autonomy down to the 
xviiith century, when the revival of propaganda 
took the form of a new Isma‘'ill dynasty (Makramis) 
The capital was al-Mu^minlya (new name given to 
Hadjar; on the site of the present Hufnf). 

In Yemen, Karmatian propaganda, directed from 
266 (879) by Mansur al-Yaman (title of Ibn 
Hawshab) with the dar al-htdjira near ^Adanla'^a, 
failed against the resistance of the local Zaidl chiefs 
and could only found some little principalities, 
the Sulaihis of San'a^ and the Makramis of NadjrSn 
(texts studied by GrifEni) 

In Khurasan the movement began in 260 (873) at 
Raiy with Kijalaf; then it spread to Marw al-Radh 
andTSlakSn in Djuzdjan, where the Amii became 
a KarmaUan adept. Dailam which was to become 
a bulwark of the IsmS^llI dynasty (see the art. 
alAMUt, assassins), was next taken for the cause, 
finally Muhammad al-Nasafi al-Baradha^i (d. 331 = 
942) undertook the conversion of the Samanid 
ruleis. His execution destroyed the political hopes of 
the party . the small KarmaUan centres of eastern 
KhorasSn — if we except the works of Nasir-i 
Khusraw — only produced a moderate literary 
activity (texts studied by Iwanow). 

In byria the centre seems to have been SalamTya; 
but, except for some biassed Sunni records, we do 
not know what happened there after the insur- 
rection of 288 (901), nor the part played in it 
by the future ^Ubaid Allah, the first FaUmid Caliph. 
Syrian Karmatianism is still dormant, without 
showing any signs of activity nor of contact with 
the Druzes, who are its distant brethren. 

The small local bodies, among which Karmatian 
manusenpts have sur\ived down to our days (for a 
list of them see the art. isma^IlIya, li. 549 sgq.)^ have 
not been the scene of any serious doctrinal activity 
apart from the writings of the Syrian Ra§hid al- 
Din Sinan (xivth cent.), the Dabistan of the Indian 
MahmSd F 5 nl (Mobed Sbah) (xviith cent ) and the 
Turkish and Persian texts of the HurUfis (xvth — 
XV nth cent.). 

II. The position of the Karmatians 
relative to the Fa(imid$. 

The general tendency of Karmatian doctrine was 
to consider ^Alid legitimism as a means rather than 
an end. The ImSmate, the supreme authority, 
is not a hereditary monopoly transmitted in a 
dynasty; it is an intellectual characteristic, a divine 


investiture, an imperative mandate (suiat al^amrj 
conferred (tcif^vid) on the new holder of the title 
from among the initiates by a sudden illumination 
of his intellect, which makes him “substituted” or 
“spiritual son” of his predecessor. Such is the justi- 
hcationy given in the formula of initiation in the 
Druze books, for these alleged “usurpations” of 
genealogy, which are the rule in the annals of 
the Kaimatians from ‘Abd Allah b. Maimun down 
to Hasan dhikrihi ’ 1 -salSm. And this is the 
meaning of the definitions of the imSmate given 
by adepts like Ibn Masarra, RuSnl, Ibn HSni and 
the Ikhwan al-SalU\ Indeed, when the ^ahtb aU 
Naka in 288 (900), and ^Cbaid Allah in 297 (909) 
had assumed a Faumid dynastic title, neither the 
one nor the other plainly indicated their genealogical 
connection with the 'Alid Isma^ili line (cf. al- 
Makrlzl, ed. Bunz , p 7 — il) And if this 

claim was of importance with respect to the public, 
in the opinion of their enemies, it seems that it 
hardly interested those initiated into the true doc- 
trine, who expected above all else a chief, possessing 
a special divine appointment, of the “intellectual 
order”, whether he was ^Alid or not. 

The official version of the ancestry of the family 
of ‘^Ubaid Allah compiled by his Kadi, the Malikl 
al-Nu^man b Abl Hanlfa al-TamIml (born 259? 

363 aged 104), is a laudatory and lying com- 
position specially written in reply to a Buwaihid 
attack The versions of two Sunni anti-Karmatian 
pamphlets by Muhammad b. Rizam al-Ta% president 
of the “Mazalim” in Baghdad in 329 A. H,, and by 
Muhammad Aldi Muhassm Ibn al-^Abid, an ^Alid 
of Damascus, who died about 375 A H , are haidly 
of any more value S. de Sacy, Guyard and de 
Goeje thought they could rely on them as Ibn al- 
Nadim, al-Nuwairi and al-MakrlzI had done. But a 
result of a comparison with the statements contained 
m the biographical collections ( ^abakat) of orthodox 
ImamI muhaddtthun^ in which the early Karmatian 
propagandists have a pi eminent place, shows that 
there are serious errors in the expos6 by these 
two opponents. Maimun Kaddah (d. about 180 
A. H at latest) was not a “Bardesanian”; he was 
a client of the Makhzumi clan (Kuraish), a native 
of Mekka, a well-known theologian, the official 
rdwl of the fifth and sixth ImSms, Bakir and Sadik. 
His son '^Abd Allah, who was official rSwi of Sadik 
(which provoked the irony of the poet Abu^ ’ 1 -'A 15 ^ 
al-Ma^arri), did not die in 250 A. H. but in 210 
at latest, “in prison in Kufa under al-Ma^mUn”; 
PmdSn (and not Zaidan) is the soubriquet of a 
known Imam! author, A^mad b. al-Husain al- 
Ahwazl, who died about 250—270 A H , etc. In 
these circumstances the statements made in the two 
Sunni sources mentioned regarding the assassination 
of ‘Abdan, the illegitimacy of ^Ubaid Allah and the 
usurpation of the soi-disant “son’* of Dhikrawaih in 
288 — 291 A.H. have to be received with caution. 

After the proclamation of the Fatimid Caliphate 
in the Maghrib the general attitude of the Karmatians 
in al-A^sa as in Yemen and in Kburlsan was 
one of expectancy, which the assassination of the 
^hib aUhatihr (267 = 909) by 'Ubaid Allah amply 
justified. Let us take al-AhsE for example: AbU 
Sa^id had from the first paid the fifth to the 
^htb al-Naka\ after various evasions, which the 
intrigues of the court of Baghdad do not quite 
explain, AbU Jahir sent il to al-Ka^im; but with 
so little conviction of his legitimacy, that he 
welcomed and enthroned in 319 (931) as the 
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expected Imam a madman, Abu ’ 1 -Fadl al-Zakari 
al-TammSml (a kind of Ileliogabalus, soon put to 
death). The Black Stone was lestored to the 
Meccans in 340 (951) by order of the FStimid Caliph 
al-Mansur; but in 360 (970) the Karmatian chief 
Hasan b Ahmad thought it no breach of his oath 
of initiation to give his Hiiwaihid allies a document, 
which was solemnly read at Damascus, testifying 
to usurpation of civil authority by the first Fatiniid 
Caliph. In 422 (1030) the Diuze writer Muktana^ 
in vain urged the KarmaUan Sai/ti of al-Ahsa to 
rally to the cult of Fatimid Hakim 

On the other hand theic are abundant proofs of 
the adoption of Karmatian doctrine by the FStimid 
dynasty. It was at the c/iii al-huf/ta of the Maghrib, 
Ikidjdjan (or (juedjal) founded by the Karmatian 
Sahtd al-badhi ^ that ‘’Ubaid Allah took lefuge 
before his proclamation as Caliph 'Ihe oiaisons 
of Muhzz (publ. by Guyard) are pure Karmatian 
in style as well as the ritual of the lodge of 
initiation (maJnvtl , the piesent masonic term is 
mahfil) which he founded in Cano The Diuze 
religion is simply a Karmatian heresy The intro- 
duction by ‘^Ubaid Allah of the Salat ^ala U-Naht 
at the end of the adhan (Ibn Hainmad, in the J A 
of 1855, P 542) IS to be tiaced to the part of 
recognised in the Prophet by the KarmaUans. 

III. The Kaimatian Doctiine 

It IS no longei possible to rely, as used to be 
done, on the accounts of Kaimatun doctrine given 
by the Sunni anti-Karmatian writeis on heiesies, al- 
Mas'udl has judiciously said of the latter that they 
contradict one another and that the Karmatians 
themselves recognise nothing of their doctimes in 
them Except for a few lines that are accurate in 
the Tanlnh of al-Malati (d 377 = 987) we have 
to come down to the xiph century of our eia to 
find a conscientious author, al-^ahiastani, able to 
give us authentic Kaimatian fiagments, some quite 
old (of Maimun KaddJlh and Alimad Kaiyal) from 
original sources, which he does not mention, but 
which Fakhr Razi (^Masa^tl ^aihr') has identified 
with the Fusjil arhda of Hasan Sabbah (on Sa- 
bacism 11 47 — 155 of the Cairo edition of 1317) 
and the Sumvan nl-Hikma of Abu DjaTai bidjzi 
b Buya (f 370/980) (on Ilellenibm 11 155 — 193, 
of the Cairo edition of 1317). 

To deal with the problem more minutely one 
must search the polemical htciature of the Imamis 
and particularly the apologetic treatises in which 
the various extremist sects endeavour to conveit 
one another, starting from their common technical 
terms. Lastly the encyclopaedic collection of the 
IkhtvUn al~Safd^^ which has not yet been thoroughly 
studied since Dieteiici, is invaluable for the synthetic 
understanding of Karmatian thought. 

According to them, the world is a sum total of 
phenomena which repeat themselves in cycles, 
playing and replaying the same drama to us time 
after time — this spectacle, presented to intel- 
ligences (invaiiable in number) so that they may 
be illuminated, is the gradual disappearance of the 
material veil, perceptible by our senses, a multi- 
form and transitory mirage; then the intelligences 
are born fhant) by gaming consciousness 

of a pure intellectual evidence of a unique and 
impersonal thought, wdiich is divinity itself. 

The divine essence, in fact, outside of which 
nothing exists, is only the evidence W a single idea, 
an authentication of indifferentiated intelligibility 
and devoid of all content; the vm remotioms 

The Encyclopaeda ok Islam, II. 


(tanzih ) of the Karmapans, still more rigorous than 
the la^tJl of the DjahmTya, denies all divine at- 
tributes and postulates an absolute monism of 
fundamental intellectualism 

True worship consists in knowing how to re- 
cognise — as the result of a graduated initiation — 
what have been the stages of the creative evolution 
of the universe outside of God, what exactly leads 
the initiated by a process of inverse gnostic in- 
volution to forget these stages and to become 
absorbed in God. 

a) Creative evolution — the divine essence 
or supreme light C nut ^utwi alone in the beginning 
and in the end, gives forth first of all the nur 

“glistening” and “victorious {kahtr) light” 
which then engenders the universal intelligence 
(^akl knllt) and the soul of the world (nafsj\ the 
latter under various modes produce human intel- 
ligences (those of the prophjjts, imSms and elect, 
the others aie only phantoms of nothingness) The 
nut sha^sha^ant in the second degree gives forth 
the nur zulaml “tenebrous light”, that is matter, 
passive, “vincible” ( makhut J, destined to disappear; 
it appears in various modes as stars at the skies 
(aflak)^ as perishable bodies on earth 

b) Gnostic involution. — the intelligences 
of the piophets, imams and their adepts are sparks of 
“spaikling light” suddenly illuminated in the midst 
of the tenebrous light, blind and unreal matter 
like reflections in minors, following the cyclic 
intermittances of the initiatory illumination; these 
sparks shine, on becoming conscious of their divine 
identity, in a liberating intuition, in which, losing 
all individuation, they find themselves “delivered 
from the five tyiants” — the sky, which makes 
day alternate with night, natuie, which gives 
desires and regrets, law, which commands and 
forbids, the state, which controls and punishes, 
necessity, which forces one to daily labour.”. 

c) The immateiial succession of ini- 
tiatory investitures/' nukla^ iafwtdj Initiatory 
illumination makes the separated intelligences 
coheie, divine spaiks individualised foi a moment, 
following two convergent hierarchic series; de- 
creasing, of the initiators ('nattk^ sUmtl^ bab) ^ 
and increasing, of the initiated (dlfl^ hudjd^a^ 
imam). Historically the list of then titulars was 
classed in cycles of limited number, the intelli- 
gences, in invariable number, “transmigrate” from 
cycle to cycle (without “finding” again “their” 
personality, since they have only the appearance 
of individuality) 

d) Planetary denominations of the 
cycles of transmigration ( ikwar^ adwar,^ 
ktranat) The cycles just mentioned are named from 
their material veils, i. e. from the planetary re- 
volutions, periods and conjunctions. This is a very 
fine point which must be appreciated. The Kar- 
matians are nominalists; they do not believe that 
the name (determines the thing and they unanim- 
ously assei t that the planetary bodies have no 
directing influence on the intelligences; but the 
divine volition fkun) which regulates the inter- 
mittances of the initiatory illumination makes them 
coincide inevitably with the astral periods which 
form the tracing, the shadow cast by these cycles 
of illumination, and provides the horoscope of 
intelligences which form part of it (change of 
cults, milaly every 960 years, of empires every 
240 years, of sovereigns eveiy 20 years, of epi- 
demics every year, of genethliac subjects every 
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month and every day). When the moment comeM 
for the final cassation of every action (bik^r^ 
dat^Ur of the Hadith) ^athur) cycles and periods 
will cease together. 

e) The degrees of individual initia- 
tion. Initiatory illumination is transmitted to the 
adept by degrees as in the ancient initiations 
(Greek, Manichaean) and in modern freemasonries. 
It emanates from the divine volition following a 
method of irrefutable and infallible authority 
whence the name tdJimtya given by al-Ghazali to the 
KarmaUans). The adept submits himself for it (in 
the fourth degree) by a declaration — a solemn 
contract with a clause (ftildk tnu^allak) of triple 
repudiation of his favourite wife if he should reveal 
the secrets ( al-sirt , which constitutes Kar- 
matian adultery, zinaj. Its formula has been studied 
by Goldziher (cf. the art. suraii]J1ya). We find it 
first used during the revolt of the Zandj (al-Tabaii, 
ill. 1750) and UsSma alludes to it in his Memoirs » 
The Sunni heresiographers record 3, 5, 7 

('Abdan and Ibn Hamdan) or 9 degrees, but the 
names which 'Abd al-Kahir al Baghdadi gives them 
are doubtful: tafarrus^ diagnostic of the future 
adept, described as “fertile” or “sterile” earth, 
(taming), fashkik (apprenticeship to methodic 
doubt), id'iik (taking of the oath), tadlis^ 

td^sts^ hhaf‘ and salkh The programme for the five 
high grades (secret) is little known The “letter of 
^Ubaid Allah to Abu Tahir”, an apocryphal curiosity 
(lecalling certain modern anti-masonic productions), 
analysed by al- Baghdadi, puts in various maxims of 
cynical impiety, among others the mediaeval parable 
De Trtbus Impostoribus (the earliest reference to 
It; cf. R,H R.^ 1920) Al-Malcrizi’s reference to the 
mahunl of Cairo (transi by de Sacy and Casanova) 
shows that initiation simply amounted to showing 
that the exterior rites {zahtr) of all the revealed 
cults conceal under equivalent and inadequate alle- 
gories the same hidden meaning {batin whence the 
name Batiniya of the KarmaUans), purely negative 
and without mystery; initiation being reduced to 
teaching of the use of wholly speculative philo- 
sophical reasoning, which propounds without prac- 
tical differentiation the antithesis, opposite con- 
ceptions like “law” and “breach of law”, ^tawhid" 
and talhlcP ' ; cf. druzes). But this is only, as we have 
seen, one aspect of the fundamental intellectual 
monism of the KarmaUans 

IV. Its ImSmI technical vocabulary; 
its criticism of the other extremist ^i'l 
sects (Ghulat). 

Terrified by the wide and rapid spread of Kar- 
matian doctrines m the most cultivated centres 
of the Muslim world the Sunni heresiographers 
strove to discover and denounce an anti-Miislim 
offensive in it, originating in a foreign religion 
- — Mazdeism, Mazdakism (Kkurramtya) , Mani- 
chaeism — , in racial hatred, setting Iranian against 
Arab, the tribe of Rabi% against that of Mudar j 
(^u^ubiyd). They quoted parallelisms which are 
not very convincing. 

The hypothesis of the Sabaean origin of the 
I^rmatians, which is also found among them, is 
more attractive. It seems to have been put for- 
ward by the Karmatians themselves with a view 
to gaming citizenship in the Sunni Muslim state, 
presenting their syncretism as the heritage of 
Abraham (t&flblliya) from these mysterious “Sa- 
baeans'* mentioned by the Kui^Sn. Such is probably 
the leading idea in the Sabaean tale developed 


among others by al-Sh ahiastgpi in some pages 
borrowed without acknowledgment from the Kar- 
matian Hasan f^abbSh. The documents hardly permit 
us to connect effectively the Karmatians with the 
pseudo-“Sabaeans” of HarrSn or Wfisit. 

In reality an examination of the Kaimatian 
technical terms shows that this doctrine was formed 
before the end of the second century A. M. m the 
Im 5 mi circles of KUfa. The Karmatians letained, 
embedded in their system, various senes of Imami 
special terms, which we find again among other 
extremist sects, Ishakiya, ^ari^iya, Namiriya 
(N u s a 1 r I y a), Kh a s a k i y a, fl a 1 1 a dj * 7 a , e. g. : 
nurani^ nafsani ^ ruhdnl ^ ^tsmant ^ 

7vahddni^ ndmus ^ Idhut ^ ndsut ^ djabrut\ 
hulTil^ zuhur^ djawldn , takwin^ talwlh^ ta'yid , 
the mystic sense of the 28 letters according to 
the d^afr. The last orthodox ImSmi Muhaddilhun 
leceived into the Karmatian head's are Mufaddal 
b ^Omar and Muhammad b. Sinan al-Z 5 hiri (also 
admitted by the Nusairis). 

The first clearly KarmaUan author is Abu 
’ 1 -^attab Muhammad b Abi Zaynab al-Asadi 
al-Kahih (d. 167 = 783 at Kufa); he substituted 
m place of the “personifying” Koi^anic exegesis of 
the early Shfis an abstract allegorical exegesis, 
in cosmogony he replaced the use of letters (cf 
Mughira) by their corresponding numerical values 
(mystic meanings of (l^afr')^ it was he also who 
seems to have invented the pledge guaranteeing 
the secret of initiation : for the I^attJbiya, his 
adepts, are the only Im 5 mi sect whom al-Shafi^I 
{Kitdb al-^ahddat) will not allow to take the 
oath on the ground that they make of the iakiya 
(negative practice of secrecy) a positive precept 
justifying false testimony (to keep a secret). 

After him, Abu ^akir Maimun al-Kaddah al- 
Makhzumi (d. towards 180 = 796) gave definite 
dogmatic form to the KarmaUan doctrine of eman- 
ation , he substituted the abstract first principles 
for the five attam (deified historical personages), 
demiurges of the first Ghulat. He denies that the 
divine essence has any attributes and defines the 
“eternal Kur’an” as a pure divine illumination 
in intelligence:^. 

If one compares Karmatian dogma with the 
preceding Imami systems, their naively “materi- 
alising” {tad^sitn) and “personifying” {faikakhkl^u^) 
notions and their idolatry of 'Ali and his descen- 
dants, we see at once after the connection a trans- 
position: here they are intellectualised, objectified 
m abstractions. Finally the Karmatians, considering 
only rank and the external role played, restore 
to Muhammad priority over 'Ali. Not that they 
in turn deify Muhammad — it is simply his pre- 
destined role of pre-eternally foreseen messenger 
or henild (na{tk) that they look at. They are (to 
use the exact term) not Muhammadiya but Ml- 
miya (the letter mtm means in ((^afr the name, 
tsm . that IS to say the mission of onomaturge, 
ridfik^ devolved on the prophet), in opposition to 
the ^Atnlya (the letter ^atn in 4 i^fr means the 
original sense, via^nd^ whence : the hidden meaning, 
the “silent” ({ami/) role of “tacitly designated” chief, 
devolved on 'Ali), like Dtlsl and Nal^a'l. 

During the polemics that went on in Knfa 
between ImSmi writers down to the third century 
A. H. the Karmatian authors, Abu ’ 1 -IQia^tab, 
Faiyad and Nahlkl, were “Mimlya”; they place 
Muhammad (nd(ik zsdaki = klfim = nabi) above * All 
({amit = nafs = wall == waft). The Nusairl Kba- 
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sibl, modifying the doctrine of the 'Ainlya to suit the 
exigencies of controveroy, mam tains ‘All (ina ria = 
imUm) above Muhammad = hu^^d) and 

Salmfin {ism :=^ bab\ To the Nusaiii arguments 
that Muhammad is the “veil” uncovering the divine 
appearance called ‘^All, the Druzes reply with good 
Karmatian logic that a “veil” only covers and 
that Muhammad has given more perfect evidence 
of God by his words than ‘^All by his silence. In- 
ternal sanctity is set aside in favour of the gift of 
prophecy and sinlessness neglected for infallibility. 

It IS the same polemical attitude which dic- 
tates to Maimun Kaddah the order m which 
he associates his two first principles (followed 
in that by Kaiyal, Baiadha*^!, the Diuzes and 
Hasan Sabbah), first the intellect i^akl == nafs 
natika = awival = salnk) and secondly the soul 
{nafs = nafs hat%vanl = thanl = tali = lahik). 
Then comes the “fiat” {kun^ (Jj!adii\ the central 
sign of divine intervention, before the second pair 
of principles, simply reduplication of the first 
among the Druzes (^akl and nafs) and in Hasan 
Sabbah {fath and khayal). The identification of 
the five KarmaUan first principles with those of 
the Hellenistic philosophers, like the physician 
RazI (intellect, soul, matter, space and time) does 
not seem to be primitive and represents a later 
effort at syncietic conciliation 

In psychology the Karmatians deprive each 
human indiMduality of all definitive reality, his 
body being removed a ption like an unreal veil, 
there only remains a momentary principle of in- 
dividuation to which they refuse any ii ime implying 
internal finality, like luh^ nw ^ ma^na (employed 
by the early Imamis), they substitute for it the 
term ^akl “intelligence”, indicating a simple cau- 
sation on the part of God, “ab ext-a”, a role 
of an observer who takes no actual part in what 
he sees 

They criticise the gross materialism of the first 
Ghulat (and of the Nusaiiib) who believe that souls 
are fallen stellar bodies, fallen from the higher 
heaven (of which the sun or the moon is the 
threshold) and destined to retuin theie by that same 
predestined atti action which caused them to adoiethe 
di\ine apparitions imperfectly seen in the course 
of the cycles of bodily transmigration {tandsuklC)^ 
For the Karmatians there is no corporeal trans- 
migration even for the damned (they have only 
been phantoms) in the bodies of animals and we 
cannot even speak of true spiritual “transmigra- 
tion” for the elect, since the immortality of the 
intelligence is only impersonal whether it assumes 
modes as “sparks” or not. 

Contrary to the Nusairis, who refuse initiation 
(and immortality) to women, the Karmatians admit 
them {fisalat al-msd in the Druze canon). 

The Karmatians profess an integial nominalism, 
the letters of the alphabet are only intellectual 
symbols; the name is the mask of the thing, not 
Its manifestation (Nusairl view); each symbol ought 
to be destroyed to permit access {tahsil) to the 
puie Idea. The obligatory duties of leligion etc. 
are only supererogatory counsels leaving free play 
to all human faculties {tbahd), 

V, Its connections with Hellenistic 
philosophy. 

Karma^ianism preserved from its place of oiigin 
an old stock of primitive Islamic terms, Kor^anic 
and others, in which it retained the aichaic special 
meanings they had before the third century a. H. 


(e. g amr^ fS/, ^ard^ kun^ sam^^ sjjjahid^ bala^^ 
^ha\ a , yakln^ isitkama^ ilthlai^ i idU^ tasllni) 
Fiom the same period it retained an ignorance of 
certain problems, which were only put forward 
later, among the Imimis after Ibn al-Hakam, among 
the Sunnis after NazzSm, such as the perception 
of sensation, the conceptual process, the modality 
of a harmony between the movements of the limbs 
and the intentions of the heart which accompany 
them. The Karmapans on these three points 
piofess a kind of fatalism, a blind occasionalism, 
something like that of Djahm. 

They, however, like the Mu^tazilis in another 
field, marked the very first awakening of Muslim 
philosophic reflection at its contact with Hellenistic 
science by the systematic employment of the word 
^akl^ intelligence, to designate the principle of 
individuation which constitutes man. This brought 
them not only to the abAract allegorical exegesis 
analysed above, in which dialectic gives place to 
logic, but also to the direct acceptance of scientific 
bases, of natural constants — viz consideration of 
arithmetical properties (numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, etc.) per- 
mitting the calculation of the astronomical calendar 
(new-moon festivals against the Sunnis) — , of the 
four elements and the “humours” {(aba^^)^ specific 
remedies {^akakir)^ the foundation of medicine 

Without going further or assimilating the whole 
corpus of Hellenistic philosophy, as the Ikhwan 
aUSafd^ attempted to do, Karmatianism prepared 
many minds to understand it; it presented to them 
as divine prophets the ancient philosophers ot 
Greece Pythagoras, Empedocles and Plato, the 
masters of hermetisni (Agathodaemon, etc.), stimu- 
lating in consequence its adepts to read works 
coming from these foreigners as freely as the 
Kurban 

The same licence was to a less degree allowed 
for certain Persian sources (books of Djamasp, 
the “amsh^ipands”, being regarded as prophets) 
and much later for Hindu sources also. 

VI. The role of Karmatianism in the 
evolution of the IslSm. 

The influence of Karmatian authors, especially of 
the encyclopaedia of the “Faithful Friends” {Hasai^tl 
Ikhxvan a/-.&/ 5 ^), on diverse Muslim thinkers be- 
longing to the Sunna or to orthodox ImSmism has 
been considerable. 

In philosophy, it inspired the political theory 
of idealistic imamism liUnubuwwd) of al- 

Ffirabl and Ibn SinS (RazI had polemics on this 
subject with Kaiyfil), the emanation theory of the 
ten ^ukul (Ibn Sina) The famous parable of the 
self-taught (Haiy b. Yalwan) would also be of 
Karmapan origin (cf^ the art. DRUZfcS). 

There were in the same way various infiltrations 
into dogmatic theology: abstract allegorical 
exegesis of the Kur'an, tatulsukk of Ibn Ha^it and 
Ibn Yanfljih, and the nur Muhammadi. 

In mysticism, it is still clearer from Sahl 
al-Tustarl [q.v] to Suhrawardi of Aleppo (»i?r 
kahtr) The mystics who attack Karmatianism use 
Its vocabulary (al-Halladj, al-TawhIdI, al-Ghazall; 
[q V.]) Ibn Taimiya rightly pointed out the adoption 
of Karmatian theses in works of the Andalusian 
school of Sunni mystics, Ibn Barradjan, Ibn Ipisyf, 
down to their pupil, the great mystic Ibn al-^Arabi 
[q.v.]. When he defined the five periods of creative 
evolution and of gnostic involution (same number 
in al-FarghSni; three times in ‘Abd al-Karlm Cjlll) 
and when he identified the spirit (rC^) with in- 
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telligence (^akl) in his monist descriptions of the 
fundamental unity of being {wahdat al-wu^ud) 
in reference to the Koi^anic themes of the covenant 
(niiii^ak') and the Nocturnal Ascension {kad kaw- 
sain)^ — Ibn al-^Arabi only took up Karmatian 
exegesis again in a more modeiate foim. 

The remarkable oiganisation of trades and Muslim 
gilds goes back to the Karmatians (cf. the art sinf) 
Bibliography On the sources m general 
sec I.. Massignon in the Oriental Studies presented 
toR. G, Bi ozune^ Cambridge 1922, p. 329 — 38, and 
in particulir Ra^lail I/dnvan al-Safa^ Bombay 
1303, 11 60—62, 88—91, IV. 182 — 217 etc., 
Hamza Durzi, Rtsala mustakima , do , Risala 
damigha (in the Druze canon), Muktana" Durzi, 
Risalat al'Sifi ila 'l-sada (in the Druze canon), 
NizSm al-Mulk, Styasat nama^ transl and ed by 
Schefcr, 1893, cli xlvii; al-Ghazali, Mustazhiil 
{y=: Stretl^chti/t gegen die Bdttnijja-Sekte ^ ed. 
Goldziher, 1916), do., PCistds mustaklm^ Cano, 
n. dated, S de Sacy, Rssat sui les Di ttzcs^ Pans 
1838,5 Guyard, in the A',xxii i,Parisi874, 
E. Gnffini, Die j un^^ite amhrosianischc Samnilitrr^ 
in the Z D, M. G ^ ^ 

Iwanow, in the y.R ^ 5 , 1919, 1924 , de Goeje., 
Memoire ^ur la Caimathes (ist ed 1862, 
ed 1 880), do, Ftn des Carmat^Ws de Bahiavn^ 
y*A ^ 1895, I Fuedlandcr, y t O S ^ 19^7 ^ Asln 
Palacios, Abenmasarf a y sii escuela^ Madrid 1913 

(1. Massignon) 

KARMISIN. [See kirmanshaii]. 

KARNAK [See ai •IIKSUU] 
karnAl (i). A town of 23,559 inhabitants 
(1901); situated a few miles W. of the Djamna 
R. in 29'’ 41' N yd"' 59' E The town is the ad- 
ministrative centre of a distiict of the Pandjab, 
but histoiically and ethnologically it belongs to 
Hindustan rather than the Pandjab Tlie language 
commonly used by the inhabitants is a dialect of 
Western Hindi. It is no doubt a place of great 
antiquity, and the name is traditionally derived 
from Kama of the Mahdbhat ata (Karnalaya = 
Abode of Kama) But it was not of great impor- 
tance in early times, and is not mentioned in the 
accounts of the invasions of India by Mahmud 
Ghaznawi and Muhzz al-Din Its piospeiity seems 
to have commenced with the construction of the 
canal from the Djamna by hcroz Shah Tughlak 
(see Shams-i-Sirad] , Tarlkh-i Firoz Shdht^ Elliot 
and Dowson, Htsf of India^ 111. 300) The country 
became productive and rich, and being on the 
direct road to Dihli from the north became an 
object of attention to invaders and rebels. Thus 
m 980 (1573)-) while Akbar was engaged in Gudja- 
rat, KarnSl, Panipat, and Sonpat weie plundered 
by Ibrahim Husam Mirza. Djah 5 ngir halted at 
KarnM in 1013 during his pursuit of his rebel- 
lious son, l^usraw (Elliot and Dowson, 0. r., VI, 
296, also Beveridge’s trans , yahangir's Memoirs^ 
Vol. i.). In 1120 (1708) during the reign of 
Bahadur Shah, Karnal was attacked and plun- 
dered by the Sikh rebels (Elliot and Dowson, o, c , 
vii. 419). But the most noteworthy event m its 
history was the great victory of Nadir Shah ovei 
Muhammad Shah 1152 (1739) which was fought just 
outside the walls of the town. The imperial army 
was before the battle encamped on the banks of 
the canal, where it was re-enforced by the 30 000 
cavalry of Burhan al-Mulk, Nazim of Awadh (Oudh). 
But Nadir Shah’s army was under better discipline 
and provided with abundant artillery , and the 


defeat of Muhammad Shah’s forces was sudd 
and complete. Aftei the break-up of the Mugl 
empire following on this invasion (and those 
Ahmad Shah Duiiani and the Mahrattas), Kair 
and the surrounding district again became a pr 
to the Sikhs Gadjpat Singh of Djind took posse 
Sion of it in 1763 after the battle of Siihind b 
Nadjaf Khan lecovered it in 1775 * After this t 
Sikhs and Mahrattas contended foi its possessu 
with vaiying lesults. The intrepid adventun 
George Thomas, diove out the Sikhs in 179 
but only held it for a short time Guidit Sing 
the Sikh chief of Ladwa, then held it foi 
space until diiven out by a Biitish foice und 
Skinner in 1803, after Lake’s defeat of the Ma 
laltas at Dihll 

After these events Karnal became the hea 
quarters of a British district and was foi sever 
years the most advanced military post towar 
the noith-wcst. Partly on account of its unhealtl 
ness and p.iitly owing to the advance of tl 
British frontiei to the Satladj it was given up 
a military post in 1841, but lemamed the cent 
of a civil district When the mutiny of 1857 brol 
out, Karnal was held by the Biitish with the a 
sistance of the Sikh Ra^a of Djind and the M 
sulman Nawvvab of Kainal, and remained an 11 
poitant link m the chain of communications h 
tween the P.indjab and Dihli Its latei history 
uneventful. The canal originally constructed 1 
Feroz Shah and afterwards extended by ^Ali Ma 
dan (whose name it boie) in the leign of 
Djahan I, was entiiely remodelled liy British e 
ginecis and now irrigates a very extensive tiac 
The only budding of importance is the tom!) 
the Saint Bu ^Ali Kalandai, locally said to hai 
been built by Ghiy ilh al-Din (probably Tughlak 
but the architcctuie shows it to be a much mo 
modem building Bu L\U Kalandai died in 75 
(1323) and Ghiyath al-Din died the followir 
year, so the tiadition as to the oiiginal found 
tion of the tomb is probably correct Both Par 
pat and Kainal claim to have this saint’s tomb 
2. A district in the province of the Paudje 
lying between 29° il' and 30® 15' N. and 76° 1 
and 77® 17' E Area 3153 sq. m Populatic 
(1901) 883,225 of which 241,412 are Muslims I 
eastern boundary is the R Djamna, the Distiict < 
Dihli lies to the S., that of Ambala to the N., ac 
the terntoiy of PaUiala and other Sikh States l 
the W In addition to the I)jamna, the small 11 
ers called Citang and Saraswati flowing fro 
N. E. to S. W. traverse part of the district Tl 
fust named is absorbed m the Western Djami 
canal system. The Saraswati joins the Ghagh 
and the joint stream is lost in the Radjputar 
desert although, when the Saraswati held a great* 
supply of water, it was a famous river, and tl 
stream probably joined the old course of the Sa 
ladj, otherwise called the Hakia. It gave its nan 
to the town of SaisutI or Sirsa The teintory i 
the N. of the Karnal district was the Kurul 
shStra of the Mahdbharata still locally calk 
Kulchetar. SthSneswara (now ThanSsar) was tl 
principal town. Towards the end of the 6‘'* cer 
it became the centre of a powerful kingdom 1 
which Harhljavardhana succeeded in 606 A. D. P 
spread his rule over Northern India from the Bi 
of Bengal to the Satla^ and GadjarSt and was r 
enthusiastic supporter of Buddhism. He was visits 
by Yuan Cwang at his camp at Kanawdj in 63 
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A. D, who also visited the capital SthanSswara be- 
foie his reception by Harsha. After Har^a’s death 
his empire rapidly broke up and ThanSsar lost 
its importance. It was sacked by MahmUd Ghaz- 
nawl, and traveised by Mu^iz/ al-DIn Muhammad 
b Sam whose defeat and subsequent victory over 
PrithwI-Radj took place at Tiraorl, a small town 
farther to the south near Karnal in 588 (1192). 
This place is called Tarain and TalSwarl by the 
chroniclers, but Tiraorl is the actual name in use 
at the present day. At this place theie is a fine 
serai of the Mughal period converted into a fort 
by the Sikhs in the iS'h cent. A few miles from 
Karnal is also the small town of Kundjpura founded 
by Nidjabat Khan, an Afghan claiming Ghorghushti 
descent, in the time of Muhammad Shah. It was a 
fort in a marsh, and was called by its founder 
Kundi-puj’S Crane’s town; hence the family 

takes its present name of Kundjpuna. Nidjabat 
Khan afterwards took the bide of Nadir Shah but 
fought against Ahmad Shah Durrgnf. All the so- 
vereign poweis of the Nawwabs were taken from 
them in 1849 Nawwab Muhammad ‘^All Khan up- 
held the authority of the British Government dur- 
ing the mutiny of 1857 The family, though re- 
duced through family feuds, still holds a good 
position. The Mandal family of Kainal also has 
the title of Nawwab It claims Af gh an origin, but 
is probably in reality Djat [q v.]. The Nawwab 
Ahmad '^Ali Khan did good service to the Biitish 
Government in 1857, and received substantial 
The family still continues prosperous. 

In the South pait of the district the principal 
place is Panipat [q. v ] 

The Muslim families of Panipat aic of a good 
stamp. Among them is a branch of the Sayyids 
of Barha The Nawwab of Panipat is the head of 
the local Ansaris descended from Khwadja ^Abd 
Allah of Ileiat, whose son settled at Panipat in 
the reign of ^Ala^ al-Din Mas'^ud Shah 639 (1241) 
Nawwab Bakr Allah Khan in the early part of the 
I9^^i cent, and his son N AmSn- Allah Khan, both 
did good service to the British Government, and 
the picsent Nawwab holds large estates 

The other principal Muslims of the district of 
Kainal are Radjputs of the Cawhan, Mandhar, 
Ghorewaha and Juriwar clans. Some of these clans 
have sections which still retain the Hindu religion. 
The conversion to Islam is generally asseited to 
have taken place m the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlak- 
Bibliography . Ibbetson, Settlement Report 
of Karnal and Panipat^ Lahoie 1883, do. Out- 
lines of Panjab Ethnography \ Dome, District 
Gazetteer of Karnal^ Lahore 1890, do, Settle- 
ment Repoit, Karnal and Ambala^ Lahore 1891, 
Vincent A Smith, Early Hist of India^ 3'’^ 
ed., Oxford 1915, Oldham, The Saiaswatt^ 
Jouin, Roy As Soc.^ 1893; Skinner, Military 
Memoirs^ London 1851, Massy, Chiefs ana 
families of note tn the Panjab^ Allahabad 1890, 
Crooke, Popular Religion of Northern India^ 
i. 219, Westminster, 1896, Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels tn India ^Oxx^xiX Tiansl. Fund, 
Vol xiv., London 1904,8 v. Sthaneswara ; Elliot 
and Dowson, Histoiy of Indta^ Vol. iii., Lon- 
don 1871. (M. Longworth Dames) 

KARNATAK. [See carnatic] 

KARRAMIYA, sect, called after Abu 'Abdallah 
Muhammad b Karram (01 Karam or KirEm; see 
Mlzan al-ftidal^ iii. 1 27, and for fui ther ancestors 
Ibn al-Atbii, vii. 149). Of this person, who 


IS called al-Sidjistani, a fairly full biography is given 
by al-Sam'ani in the Ansab^ 4761 >, 477». According 
to this, he was of the BanU Nizlr, was born in a 
village of Zarandj, was brought up m Sidjistan, 
and afterwards went to Khorasan, where he 
attended the courses of Ahmad b Harb, the Ascetic 
(d 234), at Balkh he heard Ibrahim b. Yusuf al- 
Makiyani(d. 257), in Merw ^All b. Hadjar (d. 244), 
and in Heiat 'Abdallah b. Malik b. Sulairaan; 
and he recited many traditions on the authority 
of Ahmad b. 'Abdallah Djawybari (d. 247) and 
Muhammad b. Tamim Faryanani: ‘^had he known 
these two, he would have left them alone”, both 
being notoiious fabiicators After spending five 
years in Mekka he returned to SidjistSn, where 
he sold all his possessions He proceeded to 
Nisabur, wheie he was imprisoned by the governor 
Muhammad b Tahir b 'Abdallah (according to 
the 7 a(B a K Arils on two occasions), after his 
release in 251 he left Nisabur and proceeded to 
Jerusalem, where he ended his days m 255. The 
sanctuaiy of his followers there, called Khanikah, 
IS mentioned by Mutahhar b. Tahir l^Livre de la 
Cteation^ ed HuarJ^^ v 149) a hundred years later, 
as also by al-Mukaddasi. 

2. Doctrines. The opinions of this person 
were set forth in a work called ^Adhab al-Kabr 
“The Torment of the Tomb”, of which some 
citations are given in the Park bain al-Firak^ 
pp. 202 — 214, where there is the fullest account 
of the sect, with some of whose members the 
author held debates His chief theological doctrine, 
which caused the inclusion of his sect among the 
Mushabbiha, was that the Divine Being is a 
Substance ( Dtaivhar\ for which some of his 
followers substituted Body mj.tsm\ though without 
human members, and in contact {inumas<:a^ foi 
which the euphemism mulakQl was substituted) 
with the Ihrone, which is located m space This 
was apparently a deduction from the Kui’anic 
^ala 'Nai iht and, indeed, the rest of his 

theology would seem to have been an endeavour 
to work the Kur’anic texts into certain parts of 
the Aiistotelian philosophy, notably the distinction 
between Substance and Accident, and that between 
dynamis and encigcta Thus his followers could 
maintain that God was “speaking” befoie He spoke, 
and could be worshipped before there weie any 
worshippeis. The doctrine of the eternity of the 
w'orld was reconciled wuth the Kui^anic creation 
by some subtle expedients , God, he held, was 
subject to certain Accidents, such as w'llhng, 
perceiving, speaking, coming in contact, over 
such accidents He has power, but not over the 
world and the objects therein, which were created 
not by His will, but by the w^ord kun Thus, it 
would seem, the tense in kun fayakunu could 
have Its pioper meaning. 

Another doctiine to which allusion is often 
made in kalam works is that faith {tniati) is 
constituted by a single utterance of the two 
diahada^^ and involves neither conviction nor 
works. This view, through similai to the chief 
thesis of the Murdji a, is said to have been held by 
no one before him (Ibn Taimiya, Kitab al-lman^ 
Cano 1325, p 57, who refutes it at length). The 
rest of his opinions, as recorded in the Fark^ 
seem to have been in the direction of moderation. 
Thus the infallibility of Prophets was confined 
within certain limits, and a reason was found 
(somewhat m the style of Ibn Tufail) why those 
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whom no prophetic message had reached ought 
to believe in prophetic missions; he held that 
there might be two Jmam\ simultaneously, and 
that each would have a right to his followers' 
allegiance, even when the two were at variance. 
His innovations in the furt^ were such as to 
render the law more flexible. 

3 History of the Sect. It would seem that 
the Karrami doctrine spread chiefly in Khor^sSn, 
and in 370 the author of the Fafk debated with 
a member of the sect in the presence of the 
Samanid commander Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. 
Simdjflr. It was favoured by Sabuktakin of Ghazna 
out of respect for the asceticism of Aba Bakr Ishak 
b. MahmashSdh (d. 383), the chief of the Karramis 
in his time, who is said to have converted some 
5,000 dhimmts. This person’s son Muhammad 
encouraged Mahmud b. Sabuktakin m a violent 
persecution of the BStinls, of this there seems to 
be an echo in the 1 ife of the Sufi Abu Sa’^id 
(357 — 440; ed Jhukovski, 1899,1 84 — 91), where 
Ishak b Mahmashadh makes common cause with 
the kadi SaSd (a Hanafite) against the saint , the 
numbers of the Karr 5 mis in Nisabui at the time 
are given as 20,000. In 403, howevci, this kadi, 
who had made the pilgrimage, and been favouicd 
by the Caliph Kadir, complained of the Karrami 
heresy before Mahmud at Ghazna; Muhammad 
b Ishak thereupon lepudiated the doctrine, while 
those who openly adhered to it were penalized 
Many, how^ever, continued to hold it at Nisabur, 
Ibn al-Athir in 488 records a civil war in that 
city between the KariSmls and the joint forces of 
the Hanafis and Shafi^is, the leadeis of the first 
and second of these being descendants of the 
leaders in Mahmud’s time Yakut (s v Bidjistan) 
mentions a Karrami preacher who acquired popu- 
larity at Nlsabar in the middle of the sixth century, 
and 'Abd al-KSdir Hjllanl (d 561, Ghunya^ 
Cairo 1288, 1. 81) speaks of them as still numerous 
in Khorasan. Fakhr al-Din Kazi (d 606, Asas 
al-Takdts^ Cairo 1328, pp. 96 — 98) apparently 
thinks of them as still existing It is probable, 
however, that the sect w'as piactically exteiminated 
when the lieutenants of Cinghiz Khan massacred 
the inhabitants of Khorasan, and when writeis of 
a later time allude to its doctrines (c. g. Ibn 
Taimlya and the author of the Mawdktf^ they 
probably derive their knowledge fiom earlier 
works 

4. Literature of the Sect In the Fark 
it is stated that the sect was subdivided into 
three minor sects, which, how'ever, were mutually 
tolerant, these were called Hakkaklya (J*), Tai5^- 
ikiya (?) and IshSklya. ShahrastanI mentions twelve 
minor sects, of which he enumerates six Ishaklya 
(as above), 'Abidlya, NQniya, Zarlblya, Wahidiya, 
and Haisamlya. On these the first was doubtless 
named after that Ishak who was mentioned above , 
whereas the last was named after one Muhammad 
b. al-Haisam, who is called their Mutakalhm in 
the Mizan, The works wherein the founders of 
these minor sects put forth their views seem to 
have obtained little notoriety; the author of the 
Bay an al-Adyan (485 ; Schefer, Chrestomathte 
Persane^ i. 152 text), though living at Ghazna, 
just knows the name of the mam sect , and *Abd 
al-K 9 dir (^loc, cit,) in giving the names of Karrami 
authorities is in error m each case. The work of 
the founder ^Adkab al~Kabr seems to be known 
only from the citations in the Park, 


Bibhogi afhy\ besides the works quoted above 
see also the Ta^rlkh Yamint^ Delhi 1847, p. 
429 sqq,\ Cairo 1386, 11 315 sqq ; Makrizi, 
Khitat^ li. 357 ; van Vloten in Actes du //^ 
Congtes tnt d. Orientahstes^ Pans 1899, 3*^^ 
sect., p. 1 14; Horten, Dte phtlos. Systeme^ p. 
340 sqq , , Barthold, Turkestan,^ p. 306 

(U S. Margoliouth) 

KARS, a town in A i mem a, called Kars in 
Ibn al'Athir, Kars in and Hamd Allah al- 

Kazwlni, Kars in Shaiaf al-Din 'All Yazdl and later. 
According to a doubtful etymology, the name comes 
fiom the Georgian kart “gate”; karis-kalaki is said 
to mean “town at the gate” (fiom its situation on 
the frontier between Armenia and Georgia). The 
town {to Kxp;) is first mentioned by Constantine 
Poiphyrogcnetcs (Be admtnistr ttnpeito,^ ch. 44) 
as the capital of the chief of the Armenian princes 
(apxofv rm apxbvrcov) hrom 961 Mushegh, a brother 
of the king of AnI, Ashot III (cf. above, 1. 355 ®)i 
luled in Kars, and his successois. A manuscript 
of the Gospels found m Jerusalem with miniatures 
of importance for the histoiy of cultuie dates from 
the last of these princes, Gagik (1028 — 1064) The 
king, queen and their daughter are represented 
seated in Oriental fashion and wearing Oriental 
costume, Kars, although it did not then belong 
to the Caliph’s empire, was apparently under the 
influence of its cultuie. Gagik continued to hold 
his principality even after AnI had been incoipo- 
rated in the Byzantine empire (1044) It was only 
when danger thieatened fiom the Tuiks that he 
was induced to renounce his rights voluntaiily in 
favour of the Emperor Constantine X Ducas 
(1059 — 1067) and received m return a town in 
the Cilician Taurus. But even the Byzantines could 
not avert the danger, for in the very same year Ani 
and Kars were both conquered by the Turks. Kars 
remained a Muhammadan town till 603 (1206 — 
1207), when it was taken by the Georgians (Ibn 
al-Athii (ed Tornbcig, xii. 169). It was besieged 
in vain by the Khwgrumshah Pjalal al-Dln(cf above, 
1 1004) m 623 (1226) and taken by the Mongols 
in 1239 and, according to Hamd Allah al-KazwIni 
(Nuzhat al’Ktilub^ ed Le Strange, p. 93), it be- 
longed at a later period with Am to the piovmcc 
of Georgia (Guidjistan wa- Abkhaz) in the kingdom 
of the Ilkhans (cf. above, 11.465 ry ) and later again 
apparently to the kingdom of the ^alair (cf. above, 
i 1003^) Unlike Ani, Kais was never a Muslim mint. 
In 1386 Kars was captured by Timur, it is said 
to have been levelled to the ground (Zafar-Name,^ 
1. 400). The town was then in the possession of 
a prince named KrUz-Bakht, who does not appear 
to be mentioned elsewhere. It was not till the year 
1579 (according to HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj tkdn-numa,^ 
p 407, however, 988= 1580) that Sultan Murad 
III (1574 — 1595) had Kars rebuilt as an Otto- 
man fortress by Lala Mustal^ Pasha, during the 
operations a maible slab is said to have been found 
with an inscription recording an earliei erection of 
the time of Sultan 'Izz al-Din (probably Kilidj 
Arslan II, 1156 — 1188). Kars was raised to be the 
capital of an eySlet of six sandja^s under Ottoman 
rule and also became a place of pilgrimage; the 
tomb of the Safi Abu ’1-Hasan al-Kharakani (d. 
at the beginning of 425 = Nov., 1033) was shown 
there (cf. Sam^anl,ed. Margoliouth, fol. 194 b)^ but he 
can never have been in Kars. The tomb is said 
to have been revealed by the saint himself in a 
dream — a story often told of other places. The 
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rst Friday mosque was built by LalS Pasha over 
^e tomb of the saint. 

Kars was conquered by ^ah ‘AbbSs m 1604 
nd in 1616 rebuilt by the Turks, attacked in 
am in 1628 and 1744 by the Persians and cap- 
ired for the first time by the Russians on June 
3 (July 5), 1828. On Nov. 16 (28), 1855, had 
3 surrender to the Russians after a long defence 
nder General Williams (later Sir Fenwick Williams 
f Kars) In the war of 1877 — 1878 Kars was 
ormed in the night of 6/18 Nov, 1877, and ceded 
) Russia by the peace of 1878, in 1918 it was re- 
irned to the Turks by the tieaty of Brest-Litowsk^ 
11s cession remained in force even after the treaty 
f Brest-Litowsk became void. 

The number of inhabitants of Kars about i860 
^as 12,300 {Ritter*^ Geogr,-statistisches Lextkon 5 , 
v.), in 1878 only 8,672 (according to the Ency- 
^opaedta Brttanmca), Under Russian rule the 
umber seems to have fallen considerably at first 
ad then to have iiscn again rapidly (1889 only 
,941, in 1897 20,805, in 1908 18,397, mostly 
rmenians). The old Armenian church which had 
ecome a mosque (piobably the Kfzfl Kilisa mo- 
[istery mentioned by Ewliya Celebi , as a mosque 
died Husain Katghuda ]^amiS) now became a 
reck Oithodox chuich. There were, in addition, 
Armenian churches and thiec mosques (two 
unni and one Shi"^!) No accurate information is 
^railable in Russia regarding conditions since the 
‘storation of Turkish rule, this fact is said to 
ive been fateful for the Aimenian population. 

Btb Itogr ap hy E Weidcnbaum, 
po Kavkazu^ Tiflis 1888 ; J. Saint Martin, Mhnoire 
htstortque et geographtque sur V Armeme^ Pans 
1818 — 1819 On the miniature painting 
see KhrisHanskty Vostok^ 1 38, D’Ohsson, His- 
toire (iesMongols^ iii 20, 22 and 77, G Le Stiange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 
1905, p 181, J V. Hammer, Geschichte des os- 
mantschen Reiches Pesth 1834,1 , Index, Ewliya 
Celcbi, Siyahat Name^ 11. (1314), p 329 — 333 

(W. Barthold) 

KARSiJI, an Uighur word for “castle, 
a 1 a c e”, probably borrowed from a native 
inguage of Eastern Turkestan and later 
lopted by the Mongols The town of Nakhshab 
r Nasaf [q. v.] has taken its modern name of 
ar^i from a palace built for the lOian Kabak 
318 — 1326, see the art. CaghatAi khan), 2 
rsakh from the town, all trace of which has long 
nee disappeared. Cf. Sharaf ad-Din Yazdl, Ze^far 
^ame^ ed. Muh IlShdad, Calcutta 1887 — 1888, i. 
II ; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
ahphate^ Cambridge 1905, p. 470 sq 

(W. Barthold) 

KARSHUnI is the name, the origin of which 
IS not yet been explained, for the Syriac 
iphabet adapted to suit the Arabic 
inguage. YHsuf DarySn, Archbishop of TarsHs, 
rote recently on the name in iht Mashrik^ 1904, 
i. 785 — 790, but his suggested derivation of the 
ime from an unknown Syriac karkUne^ diminutive 
karka^ which would describe the alphabet as 
le “small”, “round”, is quite improbable Just as the 
*ws used their alphabet to reproduce the language 
f the countries that afforded them hospitality, 
3t only for the sake of secrecy but also as a 
gn of nationality, so also the Syrians must have 
ritten the language of theif conquerers m their 
ivn alphabet soon after they had adopted Arabic 


for everyday use. The letters lacking in the Syriac 
alphabet were supplied by pointing those already 
m existence, but m doing this more attention was 
paid to the sound than the shape of the Arabic 
letters. Kkd and ghain^ for example, are usually 
reproduced by Syriac kaf ^ndigdmalvjii\irukknkha^ 
djim by the Jacobites usually by a point inserted 
in the letter, by the Nestorians by a hook below 
it. Za and dad are written by the Nestorians after 
the Arabic fashion with points over teth and fddai^ 
but among the Jacobites often by a point in the 
teth^ because they had come to be identical in 
pronunciation. The feminine ending is usually 
lepiesented by he with two points above it m the 
Arabic fashion. Vowels are placed, sometimes in 
the Syriac, and sometimes in the Arabic way, 
but U and / arc almost always represented by 
damma and kasra. Whether there were different 
lules in different peiiods and localities can only 
be ascertained after an accurate examination of 
manuscripts but nothing of the kind has so far 
been attempted. (C Brockelmann) 

KART, the name of a dynasty which ruled 
Herat from 1 245 to 1389 A. D. It was founded 
by Shams al-Din Muhammad I, Kart, who was 
descended from the Shansabanl house of Qbur, the 
family to which the brothers Ghiyaih al-Din Mu- 
hammad and MuSzz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam 
belonged. As Herat recovered from the devastating 
laids of the armies of (Singiz Khan, Shams al-Din 
gradually gained power, and by 1245 ^had established 
himself as rulei of the state and used the title 
of Malik, borne by his descendants. In 1251 MangG, 
the Gieat Khan, when reorganizing the admini- 
stiation of his empire, confirmed Shams al-Din 
Kart as governoi of Heiat, Sistan, Balkh and the 
country lying between those provinces and the 
Indian frontier. During the latter part of Shams 
al-Din’s reign his son Rukn al-Din acted as his 
coadjutor, but predeceased him, dying in 1283, 
and when Shams al-Din himself died, in 1285, he 
was succeeded by Rukn al-Din’s son, Fakhr al-Din. 
As the power of the Mongol 11 -Khans of Persia 
declined, that of the Kart Maliks of Herat increased, 
and Fakhr al-Din befiiended the powerful Amir 
Cuban, who had been regent of Persia during the 
minority of Abu Sa^id Bahadur Khan, the fourteenth 
Il-^an. When Abu Sa'id Bahadur, apprehensive 
of the growing power of this family, attacked it, 
Amir Cuban sought an asylum with Ghiyalh al- 
Din, who received him but in 1327 treacheiously 
put both him and his son Djalaw KhSn to death 
GhiySth al-Din himself died in 1328 and his two 
elder sons , Shams al-Din II and Hafiz , who 
succeeded him in turn, died in 1329 and 1331. 
The historian Hamd AU&h Mustawfl attributes 
their deaths, following one another at such short 
intervals, to the divine displeasure incuried by 
GhiySth al-Din’s treachery towards Amir Cuban. 

HSfiz was succeeded by a third brother, Mu‘^izz 
al-Din, who sent an army to the assistance of 
Malik Ku|b al-Din of Kirman, driven from his 
capital by the Amir MubSriz al-Din. This army was 
defeated and a second army sent to the aid of 
Kutb al-Din was shut up in KirmSn and compelled, 
at the end of 1340, to capitulate. Muhzz al-Din, 
who died m 1370, left two sons, Muhammad, who 
held the government of Sarakhs, which he retained 
after his father’s death, and GhiySth al-Din Pir ^All, 
who succeeded him in Herat. In 1380 the Amir 
Tlmilr sent an envoy to HerSt , to claim the 
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allegiance of its ruler and his presence, with a 
contingent, at the forthcoming muster of his army, 
but Ghiyath al-Din Pir *^Ali detained him on various 
pretexts while he provisioned the city and completed 
its defences. The envoy was obliged to return to 
Samarkand and report the failuie of his mission, 
and in the spring of 1 38 1 TimGr marched to Herat 
and captured the city, its luler and his eldest son, 
Pir Muhammad, after a few days’ siege. Some of 
Its leading citizens weie deported to Shahr-i Sjibz 
and its defences were dismantled, but the Malik 
and his two sons, the younger of whom had been 
induced to surrender the strong fort of IshkaRa, 
were pardoned, and Ghiyath al-Din Pii ^Ali was 
permitted to retain Herat as a vassal of TimQr 
until 1389, when the dynasty w’as extinguished 
Btbltogf aphy , al-^uwainl, Ta^ri^~t Dta- 
han Hamd Allah Mustawfi al-KazwIni, 

Ta^nklk-t Guzlda^ both in the Gibb Memorial 
Senes; Mawlana Sharaf al-Din 'Ah of Yazd, 
Zafar N'ama^ Bibliotheca Indica Series of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ^ih 5 b al-Din Ahmad 
b. 'Arab-Shah, al-Makdur fl Akhbar 

I'tmur^ edited by Kabir al-Din Ahmad. Calcutta 
1882, Stanley Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties^ London 1894. (T W. Haig) 
^ARTAS. [See KlRlAs] 

KARUN, the largest river in Southern 
Persia It rises in the north-eastern part of the 
district of 'Arabistan (earlier called Khuzistan), a 
little above 32'' N. Lat. on the Zardeh-Kuh (Kuh-i 
Zard, mentioned as early as the xv^b centuiy by 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, see the Bthltog> aphyi)^ 
which belongs to the Balditiyari mountain system, 
to be more accurate on one of the range named 
Kuh-i Rang, one of <hc highest mountains in S. 
W. Persia (estimated at 13,000 feet) The actual 
source of the river, according to Sawyci (^Ihbl , 
op, p. 486, with a picture), is about 10 miles 
above the place called Ser-i Ceshme-i Kurang 
“main source of the Kurang (Kuran)”. The Za^ndeh 
or Zendeh-Rud, also called Isfahan-Rud, likewise 
rises on the Zardeh-Kuh and flows eastwards 
towards Isfahan (on it see Ritter, op, cit ix. 22, 
G Le Strange, op, at p. 207, cf also 11. 529a 
and the article zende-rud). As the source of 
the KSrun is only about 100 miles from Isfahan, 
Shah 'Abbas I, the Great, thought of leading the 
Karun into the Zendeh-Rud by a tunnel through 
the mountains. The work although almost finished 
at his death, was not continued by his successors, 
however; the remains of it may still be seen at 
the picsent day , cf. Layard, op, at,,^ p 50 sq. 
The valley of the Karlin is not yet sufficiently 
known, particularly in its upper course; among 
those who have explored it aie Kinneir, Rawlinson, 
Selby, Ainsworth, Layard, Chesney, Loftus,Houtum- 
Schindlei, Mackenzie, Lynch, Bateman Chainpain, 
Wells, Sawyer and Graadt van Roggen. We may 
call the upper part its course down to its exit 
from the mountains at Shuster, the middle course 
from Shuster to Ahwaz or Nasriye, where it breaks 
through the spurs of the Djabal Hamnn, its lower 
course runs through the alluvial plain formed by 
the KSrun system As a result of the great wind- 
ings, which the river takes in its course, it covers 
about 500 miles from its source to its mouth in 
the Shatt al-'Arab, while a straight line between 
the two points is only about 1 50 miles. In its 
upper course the KSrun makes two great loops 
in about 32® N Lat Shuster which is a little 


above this line and only a little south of the 
source of the river is in a straight line only a third 
of the distance the iiver has covcied fiom the 
source. The course of the K 5 iun is at first a 
south-easterly oue , it then runs from east to west, 
while the next section luns north-west to SUsan 
whcie the second smaller loop is foimed towards 
the south-west and then the river luns noith-west 
again This diiection is maintained till Chamani 
Yoiga (20 miles as the ciovv flies N. E. of Shuster) 
IS reached From there to its the mouth the 
Kariin luns S. W , although at times it describes 
very wide ciiives 

At Shuster, a little above the town, the Karun 
divides into two navigable arms which unite again 
about thirty miles away at the village of Band-i 
Kir (ncai the mediaeval 'Askar Mukram , see 
above, 1. 488 b) and thus form an island. The 
western aim is the mam stream, the Karun pro- 
per, it IS now called Ab-i Shatait (popular for 
^utait = little rivei , cf. 1 970*^ for the same name 
foi a bed of the '1 igris) and further down also 
Ab-i Buzurg Cluster (= great water of Shuster). 
The cast arm is artificial m origin and is now 
called Ab-i Gergcr, the Aiab geogiaphers of 
the middle ages know it by the name of M a s- 
rukan (Mashrukan, Musriikan) which is explained 
as a coriuption of the Persian Ardashlr-KSn (— = 
Ardashii’s iiench) The form Ardakhshiragan is 
noteworthy it occurs in a Syriac chronicle edited 
by Guidi in the Actes du Congres des Orien- 
iaitsies,^ Leiden 1891, p. 32, and cf. thcieon 
Noldeke in the Sitz -Be? , Ak 1^93^ exxviii , 

Abh IX. 42). The first Sasanian king is said to 
have been the maker of this water-course. The 
Persian geographers of the xvth centuiy call the 
western water-aim, which carries the bulk of the 
water, c'^'ahar Danikah (= 4/6), the eastern 
Du Danikah (=2/6), cf. Le Strange, op, at 
p. 236 These names aie still knowm locally, ac- 
cording to Layard (op at , p. 27). It may further 
be noted that in the century, according to 
Arabic sources, the MasiukSn canal did not enter 
the mam stream, the Karun proper, at 'Askar 
Mukram, but ran parallel to it and reached the 
Persian Gulf by a course of its own. 

The Kamn delta begins a little above the village 
of Sabla Three channels break off from the 
main arm, which continues its course till its junction 
with the ^att al-'Aiab at Muhammara, these all 
run S -E. to the Persian Gulf and finally end then 
course in estuaries (Khaivr,^ khor) which are at 
times swamps. Their names are 

1. The Shatt (or Rnd) al-KadImi (= the 
old stream) which leaves the K 5 ran about an hour’s 
lourney above Ssbla and broadens out into the 
Khor Musa (also called Khor Moi Allah, mot m 
'Irak Arabic = water). In it we have piobably the 
oldest course of the Karun. 

2. The Shatt al-Amaya (as it is usually 
written on maps) oral-A'ma = the blind stream), 
probably so called because its bed is usually choked 
with mud. In Ritter (ix. 159, 166, following 
Renouard) the name is wrongly explained as “wan- 
derei” (the form al-Amara in Ritter, xi. 1028, 
1030, IS certainly wrong). The same name is also 
given to an arm of the Shatt al-Hai, below 
Knt al-'AmSra (see Ritter, x. 169, Ainsworth, op, 
ett,,^ 11 259, and the maps). Cf also the analogous 
name Didjla al-'Awra for the present lower course 
of the Tigris , see above, 1. 970^^ as well as 
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Islavi^ xiv. 22 (a different explanation of ‘^Awra 
is proposed by Reinaud, Journal asiattque^ l86i, 
xviu 208). It lb also called ^att Koban (Gobftn) 
from the district of Koban (Goban) which lies on 
its right bank; Poituguese writers of the xviith 
century reproduced the name as Rio de GabSo 
(cf. Tomaschek, op, P* 75 5>econd 

arm begins at Sabla and finally expands into the 
Kh6i Silidj (Seluge in Kinncir, op, ctt , p. 292), 
It is peihaps the second oldest arm of the Karun. 

3 The vShatt Bamishlr (Bahmishlr, Behcmshir) 
which leaves the Karnn 6 miles below Sabla and 
expands into the Khor Bamishir befoie entering 
the sea Ihis third branch from the Kaiun is 
consideiably wider and holds more watei than the 
other two According to the Fersian Gulf Ptlot^ 
p. 284, see the Btbl) it is 54 miles long (40 as 
the crow flics). This may now be legarded as the 
natural mouth of the Karun. Bamishir is a corruption 
of Bahman-Ardashii, the name of the fiist Sasanian 
king, to whom is asciibed the making of a whole 
scries of canals in southern Trak. The most southern 
district of this piovince, on the coast, was called 
Bahman-Aidashir after him, as was a town opposite 
U bulla (cast of Basra) on the left bank of the 
Didjla al-*^Awra (Shatt .il-'^Arab, cf Yakut, 
ed Wustenfcld, 1. 770, 20, where the arabicised foim 
Bahmanshlr is also given) It appears as if m the 
middle ages Hahmansbir was legarded as the Persian 
equivalent of Didjla al-'^Awra Diffeient scholars 
(hke Rawlinson, Ainswoith, I e Stiange) have made 
ih*} further deduction that the Shatt Bamishii is 
to be identified as the old mouth of the Euphiates 
or Vigris (before the formation of the modern Shatt 
al-^A.ab) But it is very easy to suppose that the 
name Bahinan^Tr (Bamishir) was at a later date 
transfeired from the Didjla al-^Awia (Shatt al-^Arab) 
to Its e.tstein neighbour, the third branch of the 
Karun. Vor Bahman-Ardashii and Didjla al-'^Awra 
cf. csptcUlly Reinaud, op ctt , p. 207 sq , Toma- 
schek, op at p 78; Ainsworth, op at 11 173, 
182; G. Le Strange m the J h A S ,, P 

300 and op, ett,,^ p. 43. 

The two western branches of the Karun, the 
Shatt al-Ahnu and the Bamishir, foim two long 
islands with \he Shatt al-'^Aiab which runs parallel 
to them, the main KarOn in the noith and the Per- 
sian Gulf in l\ie south 'Die eastern one, boideied 
by the ^att \l-ASna (Koban) and the Bamishir 
IS called Kob4n (Goban, Gobban), the western 
between the Rimishlr and the ^att al-^^Arab is 
now usually called Djaziia ^Abbadan, a name 
it already had in the middle ages, from the town 
of ^Abbadan (see above, 1. 7a) which probably 
lay at the mouth of the delta originally The latter 
island is also called Diazirat nl-Khtdr aftei the 
prophet al-Khidr [q. v.] highly leveied in Muslim 
popular belief especially in the 'Ii 5 k as a patron 
of w'ater, who had or still has a sanctuary near ‘^Ab- 
badan (Chodder Abbadan in Niebuhr, Rcisebcschrei- 
bung nach At abien etc., 11, Copenhagen 1778, 
p. 206) w’hich is mentioned as early as the xiiith 
and xivth centuries by al-Dimash^:I (Nukhbat al- 
Dahr,^ ed. Mehren, p. 97, is) and Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, 11 19, 3). With 
'Abbadan the most important place in it in the 
middle ages seems to have been al-Muhiiza (Muhriza) 
and the island seems to be occasionally called after 
it; in Portuguese souices of the xviBb century the 
island is therefoie callecP “ylha Murzique”; cf 
Tomaschek, op, cit,,^ p. 76, for Muhriza see Yakut, 


1. 502, ,3; 712, ,3; lii. 598, 9; tv. 709, 5; al- 
Diniashkl, p. 97, 6; al-KazwinI, A(par al-Bilad,^ 
ed. Wusteiifeld, p. 280, 14. The Persians gave this 
island the name MiySn Rudan (= between the 
rivers, Miao 7 roru(jLtu) see e. g. Yalcut, iv. 708, 23, 
and Lc Strange, op r//, p. 48. 

It has already been pointed out that the Karun 
at an earlier period probably entered the sea through 
the Shaft al A'^ma — apart fiom the iiver-bed re- 
presented by the Shatt al-KadimI, which is peihaps 
the oldest bed. According to the Arab geographers 
of the middle ages, the different branches and 
tributaries of the Diidjail (KaiUn) united at a place 
called Hisn al-Mahdi Whether the Nahr Sidra 
(= Lotus-river) which also enters there must be 
considered the main arm of the Karun from Ahwaz 
onwards, is doubtful cf I e Stiange, op cit , p 
237, Schwarz, , p. 306 'fhe reunited Karlin 

called Nahi Hisn al-Mahdi (see Schwarz, op, cit) 
then enters its estuary (Faid Dudjail) which ends 
at Sulaimanan on the coast On Hisn al-Mahdi and 
SulaimSnan cf Le Strange, op, cit.,^ p 48, 243, 
and in the J, K A 5 ., 1895, p. 302, Schwarz, 
op City p 306, 329 — 330, 400) Hisn al-Mahdi 
perhaps lay in the neighbourhood of the present 
Sabla, Sulaimanan is peihaps to be located some- 
wheie in the region of the Khor Silidj, the end of 
the couise of the KarQn in the middle ages w'ould 
thus coincide piactically with the modern Shatt 
al-A'ma. In the middle ages theie must have been 
several othei separate smaller mouths of the KSrun 
In these topographical investigations it should not 
be forgotten that southern Trak and Khuzistfin, 
the delta of the great riveis, has undergone far- 
icaching changes in its hydrographic structure in 
the course of thousands of yeais. In ancient times 
the Persian Gulf extended much farther into the 
mainland, so that the Karun, Kerkha, Euphiates 
and Tigris had all separate mouths, cf. above, i 
675 5 q,y and Andreas in Pauly- Wissowa, Rcalenzykl, 
d hlass Altet tumsivtss y 1 1394, 2811. During 

the middle ages and in modern times the coast- 
line had been steadily advancing southwards. 

The bed of the Karun from Sabla to Muham- 
mara seems to be the work of human hands In 
the tenth century the Buyid ‘^Adud al-Dawla (see 
above, 1. 143) had a canal made, which was called 
'Adudi after him, to secure direct communication 
between the Tigris and KSrun (= Basra and Ahwaz) 
As in those days apparently the Karun flowed 
into the Persian Gulf through the Shatt al-A'ma, 
the ‘^Adudi m its main lines probably corresponded 
with the present course of the Karun betw'cen Sabla 
and Muhammara. It is very doubtful if the work 
of the Buyid Sultfin was something quite new, 
it is more likely that he undertook the restoration 
of an older channel which had fallen into neglect 
and become silted up. A century earlier we haie 
evidence from the Arab geographers of the exi- 
stence of a canal called Nahr al-Djadid (= New 
Canal) w'hich led from Hisn al-Mahdi (near S 5 - 
bla?) to the Tigiis and may well have coincided 
with the 'Adudi PTom a still eailier period we 
have the Bayan canal (see above, 1 97 ^ 1 ^) > con- 
sidering its course it may wholly or in part have 
coincided with the 'Adudf or Nahr al-Qjadid. 
Whether there was in ancient times — about the 
peiiod of Alexander — an artificial channe^ con- 
necting the Kilrun and Tigris following the same 
diiectioQ cannot be ascertained with certainty , on 
! this question cf. Andreas m Pauly- Wissowa, op. 
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«/., i. 1394 In modem times the name HafTSr 
(usually written Hafar in books of travel and in 
maps) has come into use for the stretch of the 
Kftriin between Ssbia and Muhammara^ which 
suggests that here we have a work of human 
hands, not a natuial bed dug out by the rivei 
Itself. At the present day, however, this name is 
limited to the short stietch, only about an hour’s 
journey long, from the beginning of the Shatt 
Bamishlr (the mouth proper of the KarQn at the 
present day) to Muhammara This lowei Haffai 
IS (according to Stolze- Andreas, op, cit , p. 48) 
about 600 yards broad and 20 — ^25 feet deep, 
AAhile the Karun above Sabla before the beginning 
of the delta is a mile broad and 25 — 30 feet deep 
It should also be noted that in the second half 
of the xviiitb century SulaimSn, the powerful 
Shaildi of the tribe of Ka'b (on him see below) 
destroyed the connection between the Karun and 
the Shatt al-^Arab by placing a dam {band') acioss 
the Haffar at Sabla and led the water into the 
Shatt al-A‘^ma The district of Koban was thereby 
soon raised to great prosperity. But at Kailm 
Khan’s [q. v ] second invasion the dam in the 
Haffar was destioyed (cf. Kinneir, op, ett p. 90). 
On the communication between the Karun and 
Tigris by the ^Adudi, Nahr al-jDjadid, Bayan and 
Haffar canals see Kinneir, op t//", p 90, 293 — 
294, Layard, op at p 55 — 56, Tomaschek, op 
at ^ P 76 — 77, Ainsworth, op at 1 174, 184, 
Persian Gulf Pilot,^ p 296 , I^c Strange, op, at , 
p. 48, and in the J,R,A 5 , 1895, p 308 — 309, 
Schwarz, op, c//, p 309, 31 1, 390. 

While still in the mountains the Karun receives 
a number of abundant tributaries, foi example 
above Susan the Ab-i Bazuft on the right and 
the Ab-i Bars (Bors) on the left. A little above 
Chamani Yorgha the Talak joins it. But the most 
important tributary is the river of Dizfrd [q v , i. 
983 j^.), the Dizful-Rad or Ab-i Diz. This has 
no name of its own at the present day , it was the 
same in the middle ages as it figures in the Ara- 
bic sources simply as the “river of Djundai-SabUr”. 
On Djundai-Sabur, which must have lam to the 
S. E. of Dizful, see 1. 983 sq. and more recently 
Schwarz, op, at,,^ p 346 sq. The Dizfiil-Rud, which, 
like the Kaiiin, has a very winding course, rises 
out of the confluence of two little streams in the 
district of Burndjird in Little Luristan (cf. von 
Bode, op ett,,^ 11 274) It joins the Karun at 

Band-1 Kir; in earlier times the confluence seems 
to have been a little further south (cf. Le Strange, 
op, cit,,^ p. 239) , it may have at one time 
flowed into the Kerkha [q. v.], as modern tradi- 
tion still says (see Layard, op, at , p 65) As 
to the Kerjeha, which now loses itself in the 
marshes below Hawiza [q. v , 11 294h], it must be 
assumed from the statements of the Arab authors 
and the ancient river-bed, which can still be traced, 
that' the bulk of its waters joined the Karun a 
few hours’ journey below the town of Ahwaz (on 
this see also Billerbeck, op, at p. 30). Another 
arm of the Kerkha but hardly the mam stieam 
(contrary to Rawlmson; cf. Andreas in Pauly - 
Wissowa, op, at,,^ i. 1394) may have at one time 
entered the Shatt al-'Arab in the region of Kurna 

The Dizful-Rud, the upper course of which still 
requires more thorough geographical exploration, 
has as its principal tributary the B S I a-R u d which 
enters it about 7 miles S.W. of Dizful Another im- 
portant tributary of the Dizful-Rud is the Shawar 


(Shapar, also written Shaur, Shover), a narrow but 
deep water-course which rises a few miles above 
the ruins of SUs [q.v.] and falls into the Dizful-RUd 
about 15 miles (as the crow flies) west of Band-i 
Kir. In the middle ages the ShSwur, like the 
Kerkha, was called the “liver of Sus” because it 
flowed past this town — which, it may be noted, 
IS at the point where the Kerklja, DizfOl-RQd and 
Kamn are nearest one another. The ShawQr and 
the Dizfrd-RQd were at one time and in part still 
are connected with the Kerkha and the Karun by 
canals On the Dizful-Rud and Shawui cf. Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al’Kulub,^ ed. Le Strange, 
p. 215, II, 218, 13, 15, G. Le Strange, op, at,,, 
p. 233, 239, and m the y,R.A,S„, 1895, p. 312, 
Schwarz, op, at,,, p. 303—305, Ritter, ix. 193 sq\ 
Layard, op, at , p. 56 sq ; v. Bode, op, at,,, 11 
193, Loftus, op, cit^ p. 329, 342, 346; J. Dieulafoy, 
op, at, (see the Bibliography),, passim, Sawyer, 
op, at,,, p 490 sq. 

The KarUn is not only connected with the Tigiis 
and Keikha m the west but m the east it is linked 
up with the Djerrahl or Kurdistan-Rud 01 Ab-i 
Kuidistan (the Tab of the Arab geographers, see 
Le Strange, op. at p. 270, Schwarz.^ op. at ^ 
p. 5 sq ; see also the article arradjSn, above, 1. 
460) At Sabla a canal navigable by boats leaves 
the Shatt al-A'^ma and runs to Dawiak (D6rak)-Fel- 
lahiye (see the art. dawrak) on the Djeriahi 

The more important towns on the Karun 
in mediaeval as in modern times lay on its central 
course between Shuster and Ahwaz. At the two 
termini of this stretch stood the two capitals of 
the mediaeval province of Khuzistan, Ahwaz and 
Tustai (Shuster) Ahwaz, formerly the capital 
piopei of this district, has a very important situation. 
This IS at the gateway of the Karun where the 
rivei breaking through its last barrier, the Djabal 
Hamrin range, enteis the plain and henceforth 
ofleis no impediment to navigation to the sea. The 
later place of this name is built near the lums of 
the old city, a mile south is the modem town of 
Nasriye, which is growing rapidly (cf. Herzfeld, 
op. at , p. 77). Cf on AhwSz above, 1. 208, and 
Schwarz, op. at ^ p. 315 sq ,, and Graadt van 
Roggen, op at.,, p 202 sq. (with plans), for 
Tustar see the article vhusier and on the site 
(particularly the bifurcation which begins theic) 
Graadt van Roggen, op, at.,, p, 174 sq. 

Places woith mentioning between Shuster and 
Ahwaz are* the large village of Wa^is, where a 
dead arm of the KarUn runs to the east, and 
Band-i Kir (usually pronounced Kil), a place of 
considerable importance owing to its situation at 
the junction of the two aims of the KarUn and the 
mouth of the Dizful-Rnd Band-i Kir is the successor 
of the mediaeval ‘^Askar Mukram, the rums of 
which (called Lasbkar ; Lasljkar is the Persian 
equivalent of the Arabic 'Askar) he 3 miles north 
of it. On 'Askar Mukram see above 1. 488l>, and 
Schwarz, op r/V , p 377 sq 

The lower course of the Karun from Ahwaz to 
Muhammara has no places of great importance on 
Its banks. Among them are Isma'iliya and Sabla, 
remarkable for its situation at the beginning of 
the bifurcations of the delta; it has the rums of 
a castle which was at one time the favourite resort 
of Sulaiman, the influential Shaikh of the Ka'b al- 
ready mentioned (cf. Kinneir, op, cit.., p. 87). 
Muhammara [q.v.] at the junction of the Karun and 
the Sba(t al-'Arab is, however, a place of unusual 
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importance. It is undoubtedly the best harbour in 
Persia, easily accessible at any time, and is destin- 
ed to have a still gieater future. The fact is note- 
worthy that all the places of any importance that 
we have mentioned on the central and lovkcr KSrlin 
lie on its east bank. 

In the mountainous upper course there are no 
longer any towns of importance. In late antiquity 
and in the middle ages the most prominent were 
Sttsan (also called "^Arudj or '^Aiuh and Djabalik; 
see the art. sDsan) on the right bank and Idhhadj 
or Mal-Amii [q. v.] opposite on the left bank 
Both are famous for the very fine remains dating 
from the Elamites and Sasanians Along the upper 
course in parts runs a road protected by many 
foits, now mostly in ruins. The Karun in general 
IS one of the most historically interesting rivers 
in Peisia owing to the numerous rums from ancient 
times which are everywhere found on its banks 

The dwellers on the Karun in its upper couise 
and on its middle course to beyond Shuster are 
the Bakhtiyaris [q. v , i. 603a], one of the 
three principal tubes of the Great LOrs. In the 
louer half of its cential course and the whole of 
the lowei stietch the powerful Arab lube of Ka^b 
(popularly pionounced Tsha‘^b, Sha'b, ShaVb) are 
predominant, their Shaikh lives in Dawrak-Fellahiye. 
On this tube which has only become important 
in these regions since the xviii^*' century see 
Kinneir, op cit ^ p. 85 — 87, 91; Buckingham, 
Tfavcls tn Assyna^ Media and Pet sia^ London 
1830, ii. 195 sq , Selby, op, at p 214; Layard, 
op, cit p 36 V. Bode, op at 11 no — 120, 
Loftus, op at,, p. 285 sq ; Ainsworth, op, at,,, 
11 205 — 218, Rittei, op, at,,, IX. 159 — 160, xi. 
1038, 1063 — 1064. From Ahwaz to Muhaminara 
we find also Bawi and Idas tribes who arc subject 
to the Ka^^b (cf. Selby, op at). 

In the militaiy history of the middle ages the 
Karun basin only occasionally occurs as the scene 
of fighting; cf. thereon Schwarz, op. at ,, p. 299 — 
300. Duiing the World Wai of 1914 — 1918 the 
possession of this territory became very important 
on account of its oil-fields, cf. thereon Schweer, (?/ 
at , p. 140 — 144, and the section relating to the ‘^Ira^: 
and southern Persian fronts in books on the war. 

As early as the Sasanians pow^eiful dams 
wan's) with the ncccssaiy sluices had been erected 
at various places to enable the watei thus dammed 
back to be led by numerous small canals to fields 
on a higher level, especially on the cential stretch 
of the Karan. During the whole of the middle 
ages this irrigation system was kept in excellent 
repair and tiansformcd the land it watei ed into 
flourishing gardens. Since then, however, most 
of these woiks have fallen more and more into 
ruins as a result of neglect and great stretches of 
once fertile country have become desert again. 
The most celebrated was the gigantic dam at 
Shuster, which was regarded in the east as one 
of the wonders of the world. Its erection is ascribed 
to the SSsanian king Sapor I (241 — 272 a.d.). It 
is very probable that the tradition is correct which 
says that Roman prisoners of war were forced to 
build it for him; the modern name, Band-i Kaisar = 
Caesar-dam, also points to its Roman origin. On this 
great system of dam and sluices here, which after 
considerable restoration is still partly m use to-day, 
see Ritter, op, cit,,, ix. 186 sq,\ Noldeke, Geschichte 
dcr Arabcr und Perscr jiur Zat der Sds^niden,, 
Leiden 1879, P* 33 ? Justi in the Grundriss der 


iran, Philologte,, ii., Strassburg 1896 sq,,, p. 318; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,, 
p 235, Schwarz, Iran im Mitte latter etc., p. 296. 
At Wahs, a few hours’ journey below Band-i Kir, 
the ruins of a great dam may still be seen (cf. 
Herzfeld, op, at,,, p. 76). In AWaz, at the rapids 
there, considerable remains of a triple ancient 
system of dams still exist. Band-i Kir (== Bitumen- 
dam) has got Its name from the ancient dam 
coated with bitumen. At the beginning of this 
century the Persian government thought of re- 
storing the province of 'Arabistan to its former 
high degree of prosperity by restoring the old 
system of canals with dams and sluices It was 
intended to begin with the island formed by the 
Ab-i Shatait-Karun and the Ab-i Geiger between 
duster and the Band-i Kii and the Dutch engineer 
Graadt van Roggen was appointed to make a 
survey He published the valuable lesuUs of his 
investigations in an important treatise illustrated 
with numeious plans and sketch-maps {Notices sur 
les anaens tiavaux ifydt antiques en Susiane in the 
Mem, de la Delegation en Pet sc, vii , Pans 1905, 
p 167 — 207), he also went fully into the old 
irrigation systems of Shuster and Ahwa/. Un- 
fortunately political jealousies have prevented the 
execution of this most useful project of the Persian 
government 

The Karun is the only river of Persia that admits 
of navigation. Communication is maintained 
with the Persian Gulf through the ^jatt al-'Arab 
and the Shatt Bamisbir There is evidence as early 
as the Umaiyad peiiod that there was regular 
traffic up the rivci as fai as Ahw 5 z (cf. Schwarz, 
op cit,,, p. 300). Ihe Karun is navigable as far as 
Shuster. The only obstacle is the rapids caused 
by the gypsum rocks below Ahwaz (see the very 
full description by Wells, op, at,, p. 156 sq.) 
which make unloading and reshipment necessary, 
in 1891 a little railway \^as put in use for this 
pmpose. The Ab-i Gerger is also navigable, but 
in it also leshipment is necessary at Shilili (6 miles 
below Shuster). One can sail up the Dizful-Rud 
as far as the vicinity of Dizftll (cf. Persian Gulj 
Pilot,, p. 298) The first to show that steamers 
could ascend the Karun as far as duster was 
Selby m 1842, accompanied by Layard, although 
in 1836 Major Estcourt, accompanied by Ainsworth, 
had previously reached Ahw 5 z in a steamer of 
smaller size In 1888 the Karun was opened to 
international navigation At the present day there 
ply on it boats of the firm of Lynch who have 
long had a concession, the Persian Nasiri company 
founded in 1889 and a Persian government steamer. 
If the bed of the river received a certain amount 
of regulation and the caravan roads from Shuster 
to IsfahSn were improved, we should have an 
important route for traffic, which would shorten 
by about half the journey from the Persian 
Gulf to Isfahan, the centre of Persian commerce, 
which now mainly follows the difficult road from 
Bushir via ^irSz. Steamers of an average size can 
go as far as Ahwaz; from there to Shuster only 
small boats of shallow draught. 

The shipping on the KarGn has in the last few 
years become specially important for the transport 
of the petroleum obtained in Southern Persia. The 
KfirQn valley possesses a series of oil-wells, 
e.g. at AhwSz. The oil-fields of Maidan-i NaftHn 
(east of Shuster) are particularly productive, perhaps 
the richest in all Persia. The exploitation and 
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development of the Perbian oil-fields is now in 
the hands of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The 
yield of the oil-fields, where the most modern 
methods arc now in use, has grown to such an 
extent that the transport of oil down the Kailin 
in tank-ships is now no longei sufficient and two 
special pipes have had to be laid in addition. On 
the oil industry in the K5run valley the best 
authority is Schweer, op. cit p. 22 , iio jy , 

177 sq. 

We conclude by dealing with the names of 
the KarUn, in its upper course it is called Ab-i 
Kurang= “water of the Kiirang” Kuiang (cf. 
Wells, op. p. 146, Le Strange, op t// , p 

232) IS said to be a corruption of Kuh-i Rang = 
“variegated hill”, the name of the mountain al- 
ready mentioned in which the river rises Whether 
this explanation is correct, need not be discussed 
here. Kurang, or Kuian, seems to have become 
Karun in the mouths of the Arabs .\inong the 
Portuguese historians of the xvpb century we find 
the name as Rio Caron, cf. Tomaschek, op r// , 
p 83. They presumably only refer to the lower 
course of the river, which alone is called Karun 
at the present day This name is quite unknown 
to the Arab and Persian wi iters of the middle 
ages They give the river various names. It is 
usually called Dudjail (= little Tigus) by the 
Arabs, apparently because it was near the larger 
river As the name Dudjail was also found else- 
wheie (for example a Tigris canal above Sa- 
maria, cf 1. 970'', a water-course near Kufa, sec 
Schwarz, op at ^ p. 299, note 6) it was more 
accurately specified as Dudjail al-Ahw5z = the 
Dudjail of Ahwaz (Khuzistan or its capital, see the 1 
art. ahwAz, 1 208^. According to Hamza al- 

Isfahani in Yakut (11 555, 21), Dudjail represents the 
translation of the Pahlavi Dllda Kudak 1 he Karun 
was also called “river of KhQzistan or of Ahwaz” 
(Ab-i Ahwaz is still usual for the stietch near the 
town of Ahwaz, see above, i 208). It was also 
called “river of Tustar” (Sljuster) after the second 
principal town of the mediaeval l^uzistan, in Ibn 
Battuta (11 24, i) we find the name Nahr al- 

Azrak = “the blue river”, from the blue colour 
of Its mountain water which was generally esteem- 
ed for Its remarkable freshness We have alieady 
discussed above local names for particular parts j 
or arms of the river, for example in the bifuication 
between Shuster and Band-i Kir and m the delta I 
Brief reference may be made to the cuneiform ! 
names Ulai (also xn O T.j, Idide, Hudhud and to 
the names found in Greek and Roman literature 
Aduna, Eulaeus, Hedyphon, Koprates, Pasitigris, 
which were used not only for the Karun itself, 
but also for its tributaries, like the Dizfrd-Rud . 
with the ShSwur For the cuneiform inscriptions | 
cf. Streck, Assurbampal.^ Leipzig 1916, p cccxxxix., j 
26,, 787, 788, 813, for the classical refeiences cf. | 
Pauly- Wissowa, 1. 435—43^1 I393i v. 2459, vi 
1661 — 1663, vii. 2594, XI. 1363. 

Bibliography B G.A..^ passim, especially the 
Indices s. v. (Nahr) Dudjail and (Nahr) Masrukan , 
Ibn bernpion, ed. de Goeje, in the J. R A 5, 
1895^ P- 30, 5-9; 32, xsq (text) and p 307-- 
313 (transl. and notes); Yal^ut, Mu'^d^ani.^ ed. 
WUstenfeld, 11 555, 30 sq , iv. 527, n sq , Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ ed. Le Strange, 
P» I95i 195 215, 3; Ibn BajtUta, ed. Defr^mery 
and Sanguinetti, 11. 23 — 24, G. Le Strange, 

Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 1905, 


p. 207, 232 — 247 ; P. Schwaiz, Iran tin Mittef 
alter nach den arab. Geo^rapk..^ iv., Leipzig I92i‘> 
p 295 — 308, 310— 311, J. M. Kinneir, ^ Gcogr' 
Menton of the Persian Empire., London 18131 
p. 87 — 90, 96—99, 102— 105, H. C Rawlinson 
in the J. R. G. S., London 1839, ix. 64 jy., 
73 — 78, 81, 88 J^/., Selby, ibid ^ 1844, ^civ. 219 — 
246, Layard, tbtd 1846, xvi. 27 — 28, 44, 
50 — 65, Ritter, Erdkunde., ix 46, 162 — 204, 
219—220, 225—227, X. 26, 28, 31, XI 1024—- 
1025, 1028 — 1030, C. A. von Bode, Travels in 
LnriUan and Arabistan.^ London 1845, u , passim 
(especially p. 162 193, 273 jy.), W. K. Loftus, 

Tfavtls and Resea} ch tn Chaldaea and Susiana., 
London 1857, p. 289— 293,298— 300, 329, 343, 
346, 423 — 431, Fr. Spiegel, Etanische Altet- 
////// 1 , Leipzig 1871, p 108— III; A 
Arnold, Through Persia by Caravan.^ London 
1877, 11. 39 sq , Houtum-Schindler m the Z. G 
Erdk Bat., 1879^ xiv. 38 sq , 1881, xvi. 307 
sq , H. L. Wells in the P R G S v , London 
1883, p 138 j</, 144 153 sq.-^ Bateman 

Champain, ibid 1883, v. 12 1 — 138, 146 — 149, 
152 (with notes by Fr Goldsmid and Mackenzie), 
Stolze and Andreas in Peter ma/iEs Gcogr Mit- 
tell., Suppl Part, N®. 77, p. 48, 56, Gotha 1885, 
J. Dieulafoy, La Peise.^ la Chaldee ct la Susianey 
Pans 1887, W Fi Ainsworth, A Personal 
Nai rative of the Eniphrates Expedition.^ London 
1888, 11 168 — 189, 205 sq 219 — 232, W F. 
Ainsworth, The River Kaiun., London 1890, 
H. B Lynch, Kat un Valley in the P. R.G 5 , 
1890, xii , Tomaschek, Kustenfahrt Neaf ch^ m 
the S /> Ak. Wien.^ vol cxxi , Abh viii., p. 73 — 
84 (1890), G N Curzon, The Kanin River in 
the P R G S xii 509 — 532, Curzon, Persia and 
the Pa Sian Question., London 1892, passim (see 
the Index, especially 11 314 sq 330 , 33^)5 

Mrs Bishop, yourneys tn Persia and Kuidistan., 
London 1892, H. A Sawyer in The Geogta- 
pineal yournal., iv , London 1894, p 481 — 501 
(with notes by Lynch and Mackenzie, p $02 sq ); 
Th. E Gordon, Persia revisited.^ London 1896, 
p 100 sq , The Persian Gulf Pilot (originally 
compiled by Constable and StifTc), London 1898, 
p 284 — 293, 296 - 299, Billerbcck in the Mitt 
V A G ..,\ o \ 111, part 2, p 29 — 34,46 — 50(1898), 
Giaadt van Roggen in the Mem de la Delegation 
en Peru., vii , Pans 1905, p 167 — 207, E. 
Ilei/feld in Petennann's Geot^r Mitteil liii., 
Gotha 1907, p 73— 79^ with route map on 
Plates vi and vii (Kaiun stietch fiom Shustci 
to zVhwaz-Nasriye), W. Schweer, Das ttnkiscli- 
pa stsche hrdolvoi kommen., Hamburg 1919 (==Abh 
des Hamburg. Kolonialinstituts., vol xxx. 22, 
57 — 72, 110—117, 140— 142, 177 — 219, with 
map 3 (Karun valley). Schweer also gives (p, 
*53 ^7* ^^*^d 165 sq furthei references to the 
literature and maps to be consulted. 

(M. Strkck) 

J^ARUN occurs in Kurban xxviii. 76 — 82; xxix. 
38, xl 25. In the second and third passages he, 
with Haman, is an unbelieving minister of Fir^awn 
m oppressing the Israelites; he behaves proudly 
towards Musa and says that he is an enchanter 
and a liar. In Kur. xxviii. he is the Biblical 
Korah (Num. xvi ) and he behaves proudly to- 
wards the people of Mfisa but it is because of 
his immense wealth which he believes to have 
been given to him on account of his knowledge 
(^ala HndlJ. He makes a great public display 
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of his wealth aad is swallowed up by the earth 
with his palace (darj He is thus an example of 
those who prefer the fleeting wealth of this world 
to gaining by alms and humility and righteous- 
ness the abiding riches given by Allah in the 
world to come. This is appaiently a moralized 
echo of a story heard and remembered vaguely 
by Muhammad To this the commentators and the 
compilers of prophetic kisa^ have added a long 
and involved legend derived in whole or in part 
from rabbinic literatuie. For this, on the rabbinic 
side, see the yeivish Encyclopedia^ vii 556 sqq 
and, on the Muslim side, the notes in Sale’s 
tianslation of the Kurban and al-Tha^labf, /wfaf, 
Cairo I314, p. 120 sqq. It is plain that llaman 
has become a minister of Phaiaoh because he is 
bracketed with Korah in rabbinic literature for 
rapacious wealth The legend of Karun has had 
two special developments i. From his w'calth and 
knowledge (above and Kur. xxviii. 78) he has 
become one of the founders of alchemy See the 
preliminary statement of the Fihtist on alchemy 
(p. 352, 1. l); and al-Mas'^adr alludes to this 
al-Dhalab^ viii 177) 2 He is associated 
in Egypt with lakes. Thus what is left of Lake 
Moeris in the Faiyum bears his name (Haedekei, 
Agyplen^^ p. 184, Joanne, Egypte.^ p. 611, He- 
rodotus, 11 149) Also, beside the Birket al-Fil 

to the south of Cairo, near the Mosque of Ibn 
Tulun, there was formerly a Biiket Kariln which 
had evidently associations of supernatuial legend 
Al-Makrlzi describes it (al-Khttat.^ ed 1325, lu 
261 sq') and tells that Kafur who buildt beside it 
was said to have been driven fiom his house by 
djinn It figuies also in the Story of IJljudar the 
kisherman in Zotenbeig’s (cf. Not. cl Extr 
xxviii,, 1 167 sqq ) Egyptian Recension of “The 

1 00 1 Nights” (Nights 606 — 624) as a place where 
spirits take refuge from magicians Von Hammer 
suggested in a note to Ins transl. of this story 
{^Dcr Tausend und Etnen Nacht noth nicht uhet^ 
sclzte Maichen.^ etc, trans Zinserling, ii. 32 , tians 
'fr^butien, i 291) that Karlin had here become 
combined with the Egyptian Chaion. 

Btbltog) aphy Tabari, Tafstr^ xx 62 sqq , 
IcPrihh^ ed. Cairo, 1 229 sqq ; Razi, Tafstr.^ 
ed. Cairo 1308, vi 421 sqq..^ Ibn al-Alhir, 
Tcdrthh:^ Cairo 1301, 1 87 , A Geiger, Was 

hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men?.^ 2“^ ed., Leipzig 1902, p. 153. 

(D B Macdonat d) 

KARWAN (oldci former kai -ban^ “He who 
piotects trade”) the original of the woid caravan, 
means in Persian a numbei of merchants who or- 
ganise themselves into a body to defend them- 
selves against robbers and bugaucis (Ar Kafita) 
The beasts of burden are camels, horses and 
mules the camels aie usually arranged in files of 
seven animals {katar). the camel-diivei rides on 
an ass at the head of the procession The caravan 
drivers are slow and do not hurry, but their w'ork 
is haid and trying, a man has often ten or twelve 
camels to watch and guide: sometimes thirty or 
forty are managed by thiee men. The men have 
to unload their beasts on reaching a stage and 
feed and tend them it is only when this has 
been done that they can think of themselves. In 
the middle ages the signal for departuie was given 
by lieating kettledrums {kas^. 

In desert regions, th^ caravan camps under the 
tents that it carries with it, but soveieigns and 


geneioiis benefactois have had built from stage 
to stage and at the resting-places, buildings called 
katwansaray “caravan-houses”. Their plan is al- 
ways practically the same; — a square courtyard 
surrounded by walls with no windows looking 
outwards, upon which abut a series of rooms 
each with a door and window or sometimes little 
huts without a roof, intended to serve as a lodg- 
ing for the night for the merchant and his goods. 
The beasts of burden remain hobbled in the court- 
yard. These caravanserais are as far as possible 
supplied with running water or at least a well. 
In Persia the bulk of these buildings still standing 
date from the Safawid dynasty and are tradition- 
ally attributed to Shah ^Abbas the Great. There 
IS nothing theie but the four bare walls, the 
travellers cairy eveiy thing that is necessary with 
them, beds, carpels, cooking utensils, etc In the 
towns especially, however, there is to be found 
near the caiavanserais a caterer who has always 
leady the dishes loved by Orientals 

The considei-^it a work of piety to be 

interred near the mausoleum of 'All at Nedjef 
(Meshhed 'Ali) and of Husain at Kerbela (Meshhed 
Husain), both places situated in Ottoman territory. 
For this purpose corpse-caravans have been orga- 
nised, which carry from the remotest corners of 
Persia dead bodies by thousands The bodies placed 
in wooden coffins or rolled in mats or carpets are 
tied in twos, threes or fours to the back of a horse 
At every stage the corpses are loaded and unloaded 
like packages As the jouiney lasts several weeks, 
these caiavans give out an ut'bearahle stench and 
never camp at less than three or four miles from 
the villages they pass. 

Bibliography G A Olivier, Voyage dans 
Vcmptic othonian.^ iii 455 — 458, H Binder, 
An Kurdistan., p 319, 330, E. G. Browne, A 
Year amongst the Per starts^ p 72 , J E. Polak, 

Persien.^ 11 55. (Cl Huakt) 

KARWASH b at-Mukallad Abu ’i-ManI', 
Mu' TAM ID ai-Davvia, an 'Ukailid. After the 
minder of al-Mukallad in 391 (looo/l) he was 
succeeded as Amir by his eldest son, Kaiwash. 
Ill 392 (100 1/2) the latter sent an army against 
al-Mada^iii, which then owed allegiance to the 
Biiyids The 'Ukailids, however, had soon to retreat 
and when they made an alliance with the Banu 
Asad under Abu ’l-Hasan 'Ali b Mazyad, Baha’ 
al-Dawla’s [q v ] deputy, Abu Dja'fai al-IIadj^jaij, 
at once took the field against them and summoned 
the Banu Khafadja to help him In Ramadan of 
the same year (July- August , 1002) the armies 
met, Abu Dja'far was defeated but gathered his 
foiccs together again and soon inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the 'Ukailids near Kilfa In the year 
397 (1006/7) Karw 5 s]i undeitook an expedition 
against KUfa but was defeated. A few years later 
(401 == loio/ii) he abandoned the 'Abbasids and 
had the khutba read for the Fapniid caliph, al- 
HSkim bi-Amii ’llah, but on the approach of an 
army under Bah 5 ^ al-Dawla’s general, Hasan b. 
Ustadh Hormuz, at once returned to his allegiance. 
In 41 1 (1020/1) KarwSsh was attacked and 

defeated by the Mazyadis and the Caliph’s troops 
and was only allowed to retain his position by 
the Caliph’s grace But peace did not last long. 
The Banu Khafadja invaded Karwasb’s lands and 
when he took the field against them they made 
an alliance wuth Dubais b 'All b. Mazyad (41 7 = 
1026/7) army from Baghdad also joined the 
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allies. The vanguards met near KQfa; Karwfisb 
took to flight and the allies for the time being 
occupied the town of al-Anb 5 r. Internal feuds 
then broke out. Two ^Ukailids, Nadjdat al-Dawla 
Kamil b. KurSd and Rafi' b. al-Husain, who were 
joined by Badrin, a brother of Karwa&h and lord 
of Nasibln, made an alliance, advanced against 
Kaiwash with a strong army and the two forces 
soon met In the midst of a desperate conflict, 
however, a reconciliation was effected on the 
battlefield and Badran was allowed to retain 
Nasibin. In the meanwhile Manf b. HassSn, 
commander of the Banu Khaffidja, plundered the 
town of al-Pj 5 mi'am, which belonged to the 
Mazyadis, whereupon Dubais made peace with 
Karwash* After Mani' had twice burned down the 
town of al“Anb 5 r, he submitted to the Buyid 
Abu Kalidj 5 r [q v.], while Karwasb assisted 
the people of al-Anb 5 r to fortify their town. 
In the struggle between the Turkish prince 
Barstoghan and the Buyid Djalal al-Dawla [q v ] 
Karwaih was on the side of the latter. In the year 
432 (1040/1) they quarielled for various reasons, 
but friendship was soon restored after Djalal 
al-Dawla had sent an army against al-Anb 5 r and 
KarwSsh had to pledge himself to obedience. 
In the years 432 and 433 Mesopotamia was in- 
vaded by the ^uzz [q v.] (cf. the article mar- 
WANIDS); on Ramadan 20, 435 (April 21, 1044), 
however, they were defeated by Karwash in com- 
bination with the other ‘Ukailids and Dubais at 
Ra^s al-Aiyil and had to retire to Diyar Bakr and 
Adbarbai^an. Karwash had also to wage war on 
his brother Abu Kamil Baraka Their good rela- 
tions were interrupted by 440 (1048/9); their 
nephew, Kuraish b. Badran, joined his uncle Kar- 
wash and put Abu Kamil to flight. In Muharram, 
441 (June, 1049) It came to fighting between the 
two brothers; but as several of the followers of 
Karwash w'ent over to Abu Kamil, the latter had 
little difficulty in taking him prisoner and bringing 
him to al-Mawsil. Although Karw'Ssh continued to 
be nominally recognised as suzerain, he no longer 
played an active part in politics, and as Abu 
Kamil found him too independent, Karwash was 
deprived of his freedom in 442 (1050/1), although 
he was still treated with respect. After the death 
of Abu Kamil in 443 (1052) his nephew Kuraish 
was recognised as Amir. Karwash died on Radjab 
I, 444 (Oct. 27, 1052) in the fortress of al-Djar- 
rahiya near al-Mawsil. According to one story, 
Kuraish had him assassinated 
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IX. 94 — 403, Ibn lOiallikan, ed. Wilstenfeld, 
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78, 87, 89, 92. (K. V. ZKTTERSTfiEN) 

?ARYA, a village or small town {balady 
It is not now used of a large town or city 
(madtna) unless it is qualified by an epithet de- 
noting greatness ; but in the Kur^Sn, where the word 
is of frequent occurrence, it is applied without a 
qualifying epithet to cities of whatever size, 
including Mekka and Jerusalem. It is now used 
chiefly of such villages and small towns as are in 
India styled mawdi\ that is to say fiscal units 
which arc not the chief town of any district or 
local area. 


Btbliography\ The lexica s. v. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al- 1 ^A§AB, a town in South Arabia in 
the Wadi BaihSn. The town comprises 12 strong 
castle-like buildings and 400 houses — the Jewish 
quarter 50 houses — and is surrounded by palm- 
groves. It has foul mam streets with shops in which 
a busy trade is carried on. The goods come mainly 
from ‘^Aden and are brought via Bal-Haf. Cotton, 
which is much grown here, is used for the manu- 
facture of excellent cloths which are much sought 
after in South Arabia. Indigo is also much cul- 
tivated and a numbei of dyeworks pioduce the 
w'ell-known blue-coloured mateiial which is in 
great demand throughout the south. There are also 
seven sesame-mills in the town In addition to 
cotton and indigo, the fertile soil yields wheat, 
barley, millet, the red variety {pennisttum spica^ 
turn Korn ), and summer-millet, dates, grapes and 
vegetables The Jews of al-Kas 5 b, the capital of 
Baihan, are, as almost eveiy where in South Arabia, 
mainly silversmiths and leather workers. 

Bibliography . C Landberg, Atabtca^ v., 
Leiden 1898, p. 30 — 34. (A. Grohmann) 

lf$:A§ABA means piimarily the interior part of 
a country or town and hence a fortified castle, 
such as is occupied by a commander and his for- 
ces, and the town in which such a castle stands, 
the chief town of a district. It is also applied to 
a new well. In India, where it is locally pro- 
nounced kasfa^ it IS applied to the chief town of 
a paii^ana or vtahall^ which is the smallest sub- 
division of a fiscal district, and is distinct from 
the tnawdi^^ the village or small town which is a 
complete fiscal unit, and from the mazra^ or 
hamlet, which is included in the area and in 
the fiscal accounts of the mawdt^ of which it is 
an off-shoot. 

Bibliography, Besides the lexica: The Im- 
pel lal Gazetteer of India,^ Oxford. 

(T. W. Haig) 

In the Muslim East, the name is especially ap- 
plied to the citadel in fortified towns in opposition 
to the rest of the town. It is the centre of defence 
and also the governor’s residence. Sometimes it is 
a town beside the town. It is not uncommon to 
find the two parts of the city taking opposite 
sides and having violent quarrels. The history of 
Fez, Tara or Rabat give numerous examples of 
this The ha^ba developed in the Maghrib especially 
after the Almohad period (twelfth century); the 
great ornamental gateways (usually single and 
simply swung, differing from the outer, more 
complicated of towns), which were built at this 
time between a town and its kasfa (a dialectical 
form of the word) are among the most beautiful 
monuments that survive from this brilliant period 
(e g. the gate of the Kasba of the Udaiya at Rabat, 
Bab Agnaw at Marrakiij^). 

Under the Sherifi dynasties of Morocco (from 
the xvith century) and especially under the ^Ala- 
wids (xviith century to the present day) the word 
was commonly used to designate little forts of 
very simple plan, built here and there in the 
country where the sovereign maintained small gar- 
nsons to watch the country, the name is also 
given near the towns to the different cantonments 
supplied by particular tribes liable for military 
service (Kasba of the Filala, K. of the Sfairarda 
at Fez &c.). 

Europeans extend the word more or less legi- 
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timately m the country to the dwellings of im- 
portant or to large fortified towns in the 

Atlas — and in certain towns (Algiers, for example) 
to the native quarter. (H. Basset) 

AS AM (a.) (verb aksama)^ is with yantln the 
general term for oath. As kasama means “to 
divide”, we seem to have here the usual transition 
between the meanings “to cut” and “to decide” 
so that kasam would be the deciding, strong word 
(cf, QOp)i while hilf (verb halafa)^ which also 

means swearing, would be used in special circum- 
stances (see the art. hilf). 

The oath plays a great part in the social life 
of the Arabs and is mentioned by Zuhair {Dlwan^ 
i. 40) as the principal means of ascertaining the 
truth, along with interrogation by a peison in 
authority and absolute clearness The oath is the 
word into which the person taking it puts his 
whole strength. As the tribe forms a moral unit 
with joint responsibility, the oath in important 
matters becomes a tribal oath. This, called kasama^ 
consists in 50 men of the tribe swearing to their 
being right, this may be the oath of an accuser 
(HamUsa^ ed. Freytag, p. 25; Abu HishSm, ed 
Wiistenfeld, p. 777 etc) or an oath of pur- 
gation (Zaid b. ^AlT, ed. GnfTini, p. 230, 9 sqq \ 
al-Bukh 5 ri, Manaktb al- Ansar ^ bab 27). Those 
participating swear not as witnesses — on the 
contrary, they need not have been present at the 
deed — but as responsible persons. That the 
swearei stakes his whole soul on his woid is often 
expressly stated in the wording of the oath. 
He swears upon his soul or upon his life {Innafsi^ 
bthayatl^ la-amrl or simply ''amri\ upon his honour 
and strength or upon particular things with which 
honour is associated, for example the forelock or 
the lance (//amasa^ p 441, verse 5), this oath is 
exactly the same as that by the tribe or by kin- 
ship (Sura iv i; Tarafa, Diwan^ 4, verse 72, 
in Ahlwardt, The Diwans of the six ancient Ara- 
bic Poets^ etc.) or the very common oath by the 
fathers {wa-abl^ wa-djaddika etc.) and by the god 
who supports the life of the swearer, in the Hi^az 
especially by Manat, al-^Uzza and al-Lat (Well- 
hausen, Reste atab, Heid.^^ p. 26, 34, Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Kttab al-Asnam^ ed. Ahmad Zakr lia^a, 
Cairo 1332 [1914]^ P* * 4 ? 16 sq ^ 19); among 
Muslims one also swears by the faith. The man 
taking the oath puts all that he values on his 
word. It is assumed that falsehood and injustice 
are negative forces so that a false oath imperils 
the soul and all that is precious to it. The oath 
is a pledge to God (^ahdu Ulaht^ mitj^ku 
'llahi^ dhmmatu dlahi) and if the person taking 
It lies or does not keep his promise i^waflP') he 
imperils his own soul and offends the divine being. 
The oath therefore has often the fonn of a hypo- 
thetical surrender of {bard^a) the things the swearer 
values most, e. g. and barfun mm haiuh Hldhi 
wa-ku%vwatiht in fa^altu kadhd (cf al-Tabari, 111 
6x8^ 10; 622, 5, al-Mas'tidI, ed. Pans, vi. 

296 ; al-Ya‘kubI, ed. Houtsma, 1. 505 sq,^ 509 x^.). 
Formulae of this kind are common in the official 
oath taken by different ranks in the Mamluk king- 
dom (al-^Umarl, al-Td'rlf bt U-Mu^(alah al-Marif^ 
Cairo 1312, p. 14b — 1645 al-Kal]^ashandl, ^nbh 
al-A^sM^ xiii., Cairo 1337 [1918], p. 20$ sqq). 
The bard^a oath is connected with anothei kind 
of oath, invoking a curse upon oneself in 
certain contingencies. This is a formula like the fol- 


lowing: “May Allah slay me if I do not kdl thee'’; 
“I will eat blood if 1 do not do such and such 
a thing”. Of frequent occurrence is this formula: 
“May my hand waste away if I do this (or do 
not do it)” e. g. al-NSbigha, v. 39 ; Ibn HishSm, 
p. 830, xS). Ibn al-FSrid, for example, swears with 
the exclamation hddJii yadi “this hand of mine’” 
(line 264 of his al-TiPjyat al-kubrd^ ed. Kairo 1319). 
The Prophet said on one occasion . “May I be 
wretched and despised if I am not just” (al-BukhSrI, 
ii 306, s; cf.al-Kastall 5 nI,vi. 57). This form of oath 
IS used in the h^dn ceremony when married people 
take oaths in giving evidence against one another in 
cases of alleged adultery (Sura xxiv. 6 — 9, cf. 
Juynboll, Ha^idbuch des tsldmtschen Gesetzes^ p 192). 
A curse can also have a positive value and be 
used to strengthen an assertion, as in katalahu 
'^lldhu md asdja^ahu^ 1. e. “May Allah slay him. 
How brave he is”. The curse is here used It- 
^l-ta^a^t^iib^ as in SUra Ixxiv. 19, 20 (see al- 
Baidawi on the passive). The expression already 
mentioned “May my^and waste away” is often 
used in this way. 

Ihe taking of a vow is connected with the 
invocation of a curse upon oneself under certain 
conditions. It is especially common as an oath of 
vengeance among the Arabs, thus Imru^u ’ 1 -Kais 
says he will neither eat meat nor drink wine nor 
anoint himself with oil nor touch a woman nor 
wash the d^andba off his head until he has taken 
vengeance {A qhdnt^ viii. 68, 17 sq.\ cf. 68, 3, ix. 
149, 3 , xiii 69, s; Ibn Hishain, p. 980, 3 sq,\ 
543, 5 sq, etc.). To take this - ow {tiadhr) is called 
nadhara The man concerned dedicates himself 
thereby and takes an increased obligation {^ahd) 
upon himself Such oaths are as a rule taken before 
a battle (Jfamdsa^ p. 301 , 'Antara, xxi 84 etc.) 
Vice versa, one may give force to one’s word by 
taking a special obligation upon oneself in case of 
breaking it. This pledge, of course, must be in- 
violable in character and usually takes one of three 
forms giving of camels to be sacrificed, releasing 
of slaves (male or female) or divorce from a wife. 
These pledges may be made more or less severe, 
thus one can promise to divorce or release present 
and future wives and slaves (e g al-Ya‘^kabI, p. 
505 x^., 509 sq , and in the oaths taken by officials 
of the Mamliiks), a kind of oath which was banned 
by al-^afi'^I but nevertheless often occurs (cf “he 
swore by his wife”, Zaid b. 'All, ed Griffini, p. 
205, 10 sq.). In taking the oath one must endeavour 
to remember its character as a serious, sacred ex- 
pression. It is best to swear at sacred places, 
in ancient times at the holy stone or idol (Aghani^ 
ix. 9 x^.) In pre-Isl 5 mic days and later the Ka'ba 
was a particularly favourite place for taking an 
oath (Ibn Hisham, p. 317, 18 ; Ibn al-Kalbl, p. 19; 
al-Tabari, 111. 861, 4 xy^ ), especially by al-Haftm 
(al-Tabari, 1 3464, xo) ; this oath is still considered 
a very strong one (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka.^ u. 
306, al-BatanUnl, al-Rthlat al-Htdj[dztyay Cairo 1329, 
p. 127). One swears by the tombs of saints at the 
same time laying a hand on the tomb (see e.g. 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au fays de Moab.^ 
p. 31 1 ; Musil, Arabia Petraea.^ iii. 338, 342), just 
as a hand is laid on the northern window of the 
tomb of the Prophet in Medina, in taking an oath 
{S&ibdk al-Tawla.^ see e.g, al-BatanUnl, op. at p. 
246). Oaths are taken in the mosque, for example, 
especially on the minbar (e g. al-Tabari, li. 92, x8 
x^). Special seasons make the oath more serious, 
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notably the period after the fula/ al-''afr (see 
Goldaiher in the Archiv fur Rehgtonswtss , ix. 297 
sqq^* There is evidence of oaths m connection with 
sacrifice from the pre-Islfimic period (Zuhair, i. 
50, Hamasa^ p. 423, lo) Swearing by the sacrificial 
animals is common, still more frequent by the lord 
of the sacrificial animals (e g Hamasa^ 715, verse 6). 
Among the traditional forms of oath is the hTda, 
Accoidmg to al-Djawhari, s v , it consists 

m taking the oath by the file of the tribe into 
which salt IS thrown. This ceremony, referred to by 
al-Kumait ed* Horovitz, N® 4, verse 

36), still survives (I andberg, Atabica^ v. 133 sq). 

The magic ciicle is often used at the piesent 
day, this, which is sometimes divided liy lines at 
right angles, often has something put in it, such 
as dung, ashes 01 a piece of cloth One solemn 
oath consists in sticking a sword in the giound 
m the centre of the circle and placing ants beside 
It, this IS the shemle wa^nemk oath. Sometimes one 
takes a piece of wood in the hand and swears “by 
the life of this wood”, this is the din ak^ud. Other 
populai customs could be mentioned, such as laying 
a hand on the tent-pole, taking bicad and coffee in 
the hand, turning tow aids the bib/a etc (see the 
works of Musil, Jaussen, 1 andbeig, Burckhaidt and 
Doughty) Increasing the gravity of the oath by 
various procedures is acknowledged in official Islam 
and called taghl'iz al-yamln or ta^zi/n akyamin ; foi 
example, the Kui^an or al-Bukhail’s Sahih is placed 
in the bosom while the oath is being taken (cf 
(Joldziher, Die Zdhuiten^ p 1 15, lane. Mannas 
and Customs 3, 1. 168, 470). Great oaths are 
called Atman bdltydui (hiira Ixviii 39; cf Dj ahd 
aimamhtm^ Sura v 58, vi. 109, xvi 40) 

The oath formulae give the substance of 
the oath Apart from special kinds of oaths such 
as the curse and the vow^, the usual formula is 
for that by which one swears to be introduced by 
a particle. Ihe most common particles in this 
connection are bi^ ta and wa, which are all used 
in solemn oaths {yvallahi^ wa-bi- lldht zva-talldht)^ 
the two last mentioned are not so freely used as 
hi. The particle bt is the common preposition “in 
combination with”, ta is probably the termination 
as in amdnata or haydta,^ wa is an intensive particle 
like /</, which is used particularly in the formula 
la-bamrl,^ la-amruka “by my (thy) life”, etc. 

Other demonstrative particles occur in oaths such 
as <1, or sometimes the simple accusative is 
used, abbreviations of atmunun like atmu,^ imu,^ 
urn,^ ntu etc are also sometimes used as particles 
in oaths There are several linguistic peculiarities 
associated with oath formulae, for example, a nega- 
tive can be omitted after the oath, vice versa, we 
hud occasionally in the Kurban a negative Id before 
the oath, which is apparently intended to give it 
particular emphasis A further intensification of 
the oath is expressed by prefixing la to the follow- 
ing verb (on the grammatical point cf. akMufasjal,^ 
ed. Broch, p. 163 sqq *, Ibn Yahsh, cd. Jahn, 
p. 289 sjq.). 

Just as an oath is taken at a holy place or at 
a sacrifice, so we find oaths taken by the place 
or by the sacrifice (or by its lord). The Ka'ba and 
all that belongs to it as well as the pilgrimage 
are used in oaths in continually changing phrases. 
The old Arabs swore specially by their gods and 
fathers. The kdhtn\ often swore by natural phe- 
nomena (Ibn Hisham, II, 4). It is in keeping with 
the character of the oath that in IsISm swearing 


by Allah IS alone permuted, but that, on the othei 
hand, swearing by fathers, saints and especially by 
the Prophet (by the tomb of the Prophet, Afyhdnl,^ 
vi. 91, 13) is found in everyday life. Swearing by 
one’s father was particularly forbidden by the 
Prophet (al-Bul^ari, iv 263) but it is sometimes used 
by ^Umar and Aba Baki (al-Bukharl, 11 444, 6) 
and even by the Prophet himself (Muslim, com- 
mentaiy of al-NawawI, iv 99) It is a good Muslim 
oath to sweat “by the Lord of my fathei” (al- 
Bukhari, 11 203, 15) 01 “by the I.ord of the 

Ka^ba, of the sacrificial animals” etc.) The Piophet 
also swears by his honour (/aid b, '^Ali, ed. 
Giiffini, p. 104, 4) The formula may call God 
to witness, as, foi example, “God knows that 
I am not lying”, “God is witness that I am 
saying this”, etc. God is often referred to by 
some desciiptive phiase; for example, “by Him 
Who sent Muhammad with tiiith”, while a Jew 
says “Musa” foi “Muhammad” The oath can also 
be adapted to particular situations, many have 
their favourite oaths, the Prophet, for example 
“by Him in Whose hand my soul is”, etc The 
oath is intensified by repeating the formula thiee 
or more times 

One IS freed from an oath to fulfil a vow, 
when one has peifoiracd it {abana or hallala 
yamlnafi) “Discharge from the oath” {Jahillat al- 
lasani) may mean a small quantity 01 a shoit period 
of time, literally sufficient for release fiom the 
vow (cf al-Bukhari, i 316, n, iv. 265, 12, with 
Sura xix. 72, Umaiya b. Abi ’1-Salt, ed Schulthess, 
xxiii 14). 'Ihe man, to whom someone has 
vowed to do something, may, however, release 
the latter fiom his oath The lattei is allowed 
to disregaid his oath if higher considciations 
demand it There is evidence from the Muslim as 
well as the pre-Muslim period that such a solemn 
promise was accompanied by the taking off or 
rending of certain ai tides of clothing (al-Wakidi, 
transl. by Wellhausen, p 197, al-Tabail, in 862, 
14 ) Release from a vow is obtained among 

the modern Beduins by a sacrifice. One may bind 
others with an oath if one conjures them The 
foimula IS often of this kind “I call [ttashada') God 
to thee” or “I mention {dhakkard) God to thee” 
But it IS an oath of the speaker and it depends 
upon the relation between the latter and the person 
adjured whether the latter will fulfil the vow, m 
such forms of oath appeal is often made to mutual 
fiiendship or relationship (e g. Ltsdn,^ vi 428, ^ sq,\ 
I/amdsa,^ p. 254 middle) One can also appeal to 
God “A servant of God is one whose oath God 
redeems when he appeals to him” (al-Bukharl, 11 
168, 19, 204, 2) God is moie pressingly conjured, 
if the appeal is made through one of His favourites, 
like the Prophet {taivassul bi-l-Nabf). MaVuf al- 
Karkhl is said to have advised a disciple to call 
upon God through him (al-Ku^hairi, Rtsdla,^ Cairo 

1330, p- 9, 23)- 

Between the popular use of the oath among the 
ancient Arabs and in Islam there is no essential 
difference, as is clear from what we have already 
said. But there are special rules regarding the oath 
m Islam. In the Kurban, especially in the older 
Sura’s, the oaths taken by the kahms by natural 
phenomena are usual (SCra Ivi, 74; Ixxxi. 15 — 18; 
Ixxxvi. i; Ixxxix. I — 3, xci. 1—7 etc.), we also 
have instances of swearing by the Kur%n (xxxvi. 
I ; XXX via 21 ; xliv. I ; 1 l), by the angels (xxxvii. i), 
by the Last Day (Ixxvn. l) etc. Iblis swears by 
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jod’s majesty (xxxviii. 23) and we have evidence 
Zaid b. ^All, cd. Griffini, p. 286, 7 s^.) that God 
wears by His majesty and grandeur (cf. for the 
)aths in the Kurban Ibn al-Kaiyim, KitUb Aksam 
il^Kur^an^ Mekka 1321). Two passages m the 
f ur’Sn are of special importance for the use of the 
)ath In SHra v. 91 and ii. 224 sq. it is said that 
nconsidered expressions {^laghw) in oaths can be 
bioken and) expiated. The context m both passages 
nakes it probable that the references are to vows 
)f abstention, sometimes from food, sometimes 
rom women. Vows of the last mentioned kind, 
called are limited to four months (11 226), 

in connection with 11. 224 sq , after which time 
hey must be expiated or the man must divorce 
Lhe wife. A particular vow of this kind {zihar) in 
which the husband says “Thou art henceforth as 
he back of my mother to me {ka-zahit ummPf'' 
s especially condemned in SOra xxxiii. 4; Iviii 2, 
\ sq. (see Juynboll, Handhuch des islamtschen 
Gesetzes.^ I^eiden and Leipzig 1910, p 224 sqq.^ 
Sachau, Muh. Recht.^ *897, p. 13, 68 sqq'). 

The practice of atonement for such oaths 
ifter lepenting of having taken them seems to be 
taken from the Jews (cf. MisJtna-^ N^dattm.^ and 
Lev , V. 4 ). In Sura Ixvi. 2 we read “God hath 

prescribed you the dissolution of your oaths” and 
this prescription is applied to a case in which the 
Prophet had sworn to his wife Hafsa not to touch 
the slave-girl MSiiya, which he later regretted 
[cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir.^ xxviii 90 sqq ). 

Among hadiths first place must be given to a 
saying of the Prophet “I never take a vow with- 
out being prepared to expiate it if I see that an- 
other IS better and adopting the better”. In this 
and similar sayings, which are collected by al- 
Bukharl, Muslim and other traditionists (see Ktiab 
al-Aiman wa- i~N u dhur\ the expiation of vows 
IS recommended in cases olhei than vows of 
abstention. On the other hand it is insisted that 
one should keep one’s oath (Sura xvi. 93, 96 , 
cf ill 71, Iviii 15, 17, 19 etc) and carrying out 
what one has sworn to do {tbrat aLtfiuksant) is 
mentioned by al-Bukh 5 iI, ii 99, 3, among the seven 
principal requirements. It is only in Paradise that 
there are no such pledges, for there vows are 
fulfilled and oaths disposed of (Umaiya b. Abi 
’ 1 -Salt, ed. Schulthess, xli 23). But an oath must 
always give place to a higher consideration It is 
therefore recommended not to take an oath without 
adding the istitAnd^ (the formula “if God so will”) 
(al-BukhSrl, IV. 280, Muslim, comment, of al-Nawawi, 
iv. 106, Zaid b 'AH, ed. Griffini, p. 463). 

These statements in the Kur’fin and in the 
Sunna form the foundation of the Fikh system 
on the subject According to thi«, the person 
taking the oath must \ye mukallaf.^ he must be 
acting deliberately as a free agent and intend the 
oath. lie must not take an oath to commit a 
sin: views are divided on the question whether 
such an oath is valid at all. One can only swear 
by God, either by His existence or by one of 
His names or attributes The oath by the Prophet 
is recognised by some Hanbalis but in general is 
not considered a binding oath. The bar'S^a oath 
already mentioned is not recognised by the Fi^h 
The breaking of a vow {hmdi) is considered a 
duty in certain cases, when one has sworn to 
commit a sin. The already referred to must 
be broken within four months if the man does 
not divorce his wife; after the zihar the wife 
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must at once be divorced or the vow must be 
expiated. 

Expiation {kaffara) consists, according to 
Sura V. 91, in setting free a slave, feeding ten 
poor men or clothing the same number, for those 
who cannot afford this, three days* fasting is equi- 
valent. The things to be done are described in 
detail in the Fikh books. In the r/ 5 * the ex- 
piation is the same as in other oaths while in the 
zthar it consists in releasing a slave who is a 
believer or fasting for two months or feeding 60 
poor people (Sltia Iviii. 4 — 5). The Muslim law 
recognises the oath of affirmation as well as the 
vow to perform The former only occurs in law- 
suits A special case is formed by the kasama al- 
ready mentioned which was taken over from the 
ancient Arabs It is limited m IslSm to trial for 
murder and consists of 50 oaths which can be 
sworn by one or more individuals. The oath is 
imposed on the accuser but only in connection 
with certain indicatio^jp (JawtK) which must be 
regularly ascertained. If the accuser refuses to take 
the oath, the 50 oaths are applied to the accused, 
if he refuses they apply again to the accuser. In 
other cases the principle in Islam is that the 
onus of proof is on the accuser and the accused 
has to take the oath Witnesses as a rule do not 
take an oath; witnesses to the will of a testator 
who has died in a foreign country are an ex- 
ception (Suia V 105) If the plaintiff has only 
one of the two necessary >vitnesses, the oath of 
one of the parties may take the place of the se- 
cond witness (al-Bukh 5 rI, 11. 1 58 sq^. When the 
plaintiff has not valid proofs, the oath is put to 
the defendant; if he declines to take it, it is put 
to the plaintiff {yamin aLradd) Perjury on ac- 
count of some crime is called yatnin aLghamtis 
by Muslim scholais, an expression which origin- 
ally meant a peculiarly binding oath Such oaths 
can be expiated in the above fashion, according 
to the Shafi'I school, if they are false, according 
to other views they cannot The latter hold that 
expiation only applies to vows. 

The formalism of the legal system opens the 
way for all kinds of artifices by wffiich an oath 
can be broken, yet formally kept. There thus arose 
a whole literature regarding such subterfuges; the 
best known work is al-Khassaf’s Kttab al-Hiyal 
wa- Lmakharid; (ed. by Joseph Schacht [autogr.], 
Hannover 1923, printed Cairo 1 31 4) 

Bibliography J. Wellhausen, Resit ara- 
btschen Heidentums'^.^ 1897, p 128 , l86 sqq , 

I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabtschen Phi- 
lologte.^ 1896, i I — 120, G. Jacob, Altarabi- 
sches Beduinetileben\ 1897, p. 174, 219; Th. 
W Juynboll, Haudbuch des islamtsehen Gesetzes.^ 
1910, p 192, 225 j^., 266 — 270, 315 sq ; E. 
Sachau, Muhammedanisches Rechlyi%()J.^ Index; 

Jobs, Pedersen, Der F.td bet den Semiten 

sowie die Stellung des Eides im Islam.^ 1914* 
(JoHs Pedersen) 

al-KA§A§ “the story”, title of Sara xxviu. of 
the Kur^fin, taken from vs. 25 See further KISSA. 

KASB. The root occurs a large number of 
times in the Kui^Sn with the meanings, “seek”, 
“attain”, “earn”, “work” (good and evil); see 
C. C. Torrey, The Commercial Theological Terms 
in the Koran (Leiden 1892), p, 27 sqq. and 
Ndldeke’s note there Stems 1. and viii are used 
synonymously although al-Baid&wI on Kurban ii. 
28G (Fleischer’s ed , 1. 143, ax)^ following al- 
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Zamakhsharf on the same passage, tries to show 
that there is inoie personal, reflexive force (I'/iwS/) 
m viii. Hence kasb and tkiisab mean much the 
same. There are two technical usages. I. It is 
equivalent to the iktisab of the Agh^arites. “The 
action of a creature is created, originated, pro- 
duced by Allah but it is ‘acquired’ (nmksub) by 
the creature, by which is meant its being brought 
into connection with his power and will without 
there resulting any effect from him in it or any 
introduction to its existence, only that he is a 
locus (^lahaif) for it” (al-^urdjani on al-Mawakif 
of al-l^jl, Balal^ 1266, p. 515). Al-Ghazali, pei- 
haps desiring to emphasize the peisonal acceptance, 
apparently preferred iktisab^ see his statement in 
the (ed. with comm of al-Muitad 5 al-Zabldu 

n 165 sqq,) and the elaborate commentaiies the- 
leon. Al-RazI on Kurban ii. 286 (ed, Cairo 1308, 
11. 388) states the different views as to the two 
terms. Al-SanlisI in his Mukaddtma (ed Luciani, 
p, 68 sqq*^ also note p. 237) uses tkttsab only 
twice and evidently in the same sense as kasb^ 
his statement is an extension of that of al-Djur- 
dijSni. This is the most subtle question in all 
Muslim Kalatn {adakk min kasb al-Ash^ait) but 
it may be guessed that al-Ash^ari wished only to 
explain our consciousness of freedom to choose 
and that his explanation was that this conscious- 
ness is a separate creation by Allah in the mind, 
man for him was an automoton with conscious- 
ness as part of the machinery The later muti- 
kallims, especially under the influence of the more 
ethical Maturidite system, turned it otherwise; cf 
e. g. al-TaftazJlni in his commentary on the 
of al-Nasaft (a Maturidite), Cairo 1321, p 98 uqq 
II. Kasbl aud tkitsabi are applied to that know- 
ledge which belongs to created things and 

is attained by the voluntary {tkhtiyart) application 
of secondary causes {asbab\ (a) like reason and 
consideration of premises in deduction and (A) like 
listening and turning the eye in sense peiception 
They are thus wider than tsiidlall w^hich applies 
only to reasoning parurt^ “necessary”, is some- 
times opposed to tkHsabl and sometimes to istid- 
talu Others arrange thus . knowledge in a created 
being is of two kinds, (a) daruri and tkttsabl\ 
in the acquisition of (//) the asbab are of three 
kinds, the healthy senses, reliable narrative, ra- 
tional consideration (nazar)^ nazar is of two kinds, 
immediate intuition (badlhd) and tsitdlal^ deduction 
(al-Taftazani on the ^Aka^td of al-Nasaft, p. 39 sq , ; 
also al- 2 jurdjanl on aUMawdktf^ p 16, 21). 

Btbltography Is given above; add for 

both uses, Diet, of Techn. Terms^ p. 1243 sq, 
(D. B. Macdonald.) 

KASF« [See khusUf]. 

KASHi the modern Shahr-i Sabz (“green town”, 
on account of the fertility of its surroundings) a ! 
town in BukharS on what was once the great 
trade route between Samarkand and Baljch. Ac- 
cording to Chinese authorities, Kasb (Chinese 
transcription K’la-sha or Ki^-shuang-na, also K’iu- 
sba, as a town Ki’-she) was founded at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century a. d ; cf. J. Mar- 
quart, Chronologic der altturktschen Inschriften^ 
Leipzig 1898, p. 57; Eransahr etc., Berlin 1901, 
p. 304; E. Chavannes, Documents sur Us Ton- 
kiue CTurcsJ occidentaux^ St. Petersburg 1903, 
p. 146. YSLkflt’s statement ed Wilsten- 

ifeld, iv. 274) on the authority of Ibn MakOlS, 
who died in 473 (1080/1), that in MS warS^ 


al-Nahr the name was everywheie pronounced ATm 
IS very doubtful; for the later period the pro- 
nunciation JCcii IS proved by the fiequently re- 
curring expression Keshrt Dttkes^ The accounts 
of the Arab conquest are discussed by Marquait 
in particular {Eranlahr^ see Index). The of 

the SaniSnid period is described very fully by the 
Arab geographeis {BtbL Gcogr. Ai ab ^ ed. de 
Goeje, 1., al-Istakhn, p. 324, 11, Ibn Hawkal, 
p 375 sq , 111 , al-Mukaddasi, p 282) The town 
in those days was a thiid of a faisakh (about a 
mile) m length and breadth , the old city {tnadina^ 
Pei Sian ^ahf istan) as well as the c\i^<^d[(^kuhandiz) 
were alieady deserted, only the outei town (rabad) 
was inhabited, in the \icinity of the earlier Kash 
a new town w'as arising This suggests that the 
modern town has a site different fiom that of the 
Kash which existed befoie the Muslim conquest. 
Nothing IS known of other transfeiences of the 
site. Kash is nevei mentioned in the histoiy of 
the Mongol conquest, so that it must have sub- 
mitted to the Mongols (617=1220) without re- 
sistance The name Shahr-i Sabx first appeals 
— on coins also — about the middle of the eighth 
(fouiteenth) century. Many buildings w’ere elected 
in Kash by limur, who belonged to the district 
of Kas]}, and his contemporaries; theieon cf. W. 
Baithold in Zaptskt wost otd arkh obshl.^ xxiii. 
I sq Especially famous is the palace Ak Saray 
built at the end of 782 (beginning of 1380) by 
builders from Owsu/ni, cf. .Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, 
Zafar N Calcutta 1887 — 8, i 301 %q ^ and 
the notices by Ni/am al-Din Shami and ^Abd al- 
Razzak Samarkandi in W Barthold, Ulugbeg t 
0^0 wtemya^ Petrogiad 1918, p 23, very little 
survives of this palace; on the inscriptions cf. N. 
Silnyakowbkiy in ProtokoU Tuf k. Kruzka Lyub 
Arl^ ^ v ii4Jf/. As late as the tenth (sixteenth) 
century Kash or Shahr-i Sabz is described by 
Hafiz-i Tanish i^Abd Allah Name^ MS of the 
Asiat. Museum, 574 age, f. 87^) as an important 
town usually governed by a prince of the ruling 
house, w’hile the administration of Nasaf 01 Kaishi 
[q. V.] could be left to a military official (i 9 <z; 

At the present day the situation is reversed and 
Shahr-i Sabz is an unimportant town m com- 
parison with Karshi, the result of the political 
changes in the twelfth (eighteenth) century. The 
district of .^ahi-i Sabz is surrounded by hills on 
noith, south and east, so that it can hardly be 
expected that this region w'lll be soon linked up 
with the railway system, while Karsbi is already 
connected by railway with BiikharS and Termedh; 
the town of Shahr-i Sabz has therefore little pro- 
spect of renewing its prosperity. 

Bibliography, G Lc Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate,^ Cambridge 1905, p. 
469 j^., W. Barthold, Turkestan w epokpu mon- 
golskago nailiestwtya,^ 11., St. Petersburg 1900, 
p. 134 , with corrections, p 524; do., K 

istorii oroshtniya Turkestana,^ St. Petersburg 
1914, p. 125 sq, (W. Barthold) 

KASHAN (in Arab authors often KSsban), a 
town in ^IrSk ‘’AdjamI (al-^jibSl, Media) three 
days’ journey from Isfahan and twelve farsakEs 
from Kumm. It is an ancient town which is said 
to have been rebuilt by Zubaida, wife of HarUn 
al-Rashid. The heat there is excessive in summer, 
but the winter is very mild. Water, which is 
scarce, is brought by dn aqueduct from the spring 
at the castle of Fin outside the town, to which 
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the inhabitants go on pilgrimage once a year 
The melons and figs of this locality are esteemed. 
Large numbers of big, black and veiy dangeious 
scoipions are found there. The natives are all 
Shills and were already noted for their devotion 
to the twelve Imams at a time when this part 
of the world was still Sunni. In expectation of 
the return of the hidden ImSm, they used to go 
out every morning with great ceremony to be ready 
to meet him ; after a long wait they returned home 
disappointed but not discouraged. Almost the same 
thing was done at Hilla (Cl. lluait, Htsioire des 
Arades, 11. 324—5). 

Ihc town was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the reign of the Wakil Karim Khan Zand, who 
bad It rebuilt. Situated in the tentie of a fertile 
plain, it was surrounded by walls flanked with 
toweis, with a deep ditch running all round, it 
had SIX gates Although not veiy impoitant (15,000 
inhabitants of whom 300 were Jews at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century), it is one of the prettiest 
towns in Persia, its streets are clean and paved 
Accoiding to A Williams Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present^ New^-York 1906, p. 410, it has now 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Its manufactures are 
cauldrons, silks embioidered with gold and sdver 
flowers, plain stuffs with strips of colour and 
a kind of velours Gold, silvei and steel are 
w’oiked there. It has become especially famous 
for the plaques of faience called Kadp [q* v ], 
of which there was no longer any trace as early 
as 1808. 

Btbhography Btbl Geogr Arab ^ 1, al- 
IstaUiri, p 197, 7, 10— n, 201, 11, Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 259, 16—17, 264, 111.. al-MukaddasI, p. 390, 
392, n a\ Yakut, Mtvdjarn^ ed Wustenfcld, 
iv. 15, Hamd Allah Nmhat al’Kulub^ 

Gibb Mem Senes, vol xxiii. 67 — 68 (iransl p 
71 — 2), Baibur de Meynard, Dt^t. de la Per^e^ 
p 434 — 5, Schefer, Chiest pc/sane^ 11 129, 

Le Strange, The land^ of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
p 209, Olivier, Vo)age etc., Pans 1807, in 
96 — 97, J. Moiier, A second Journey tht ough 
Persia^ London 1818, p i6l — 2, W Ouscley, 
Travels^ London 1819 — 23, ui. 86 — 94, 
Dieulafoy, La Perse etc , Pans 1887, p« 1 94 — 
212; R Binning, /ywr/zj/ of two years travel^ 
London 1857, 11. 186 E. Aubm, Rev du 

Monde rnusulman^ * 907 , i** 4^1 — 4; Chardin, 
Voyages^ ed I. angles, Pans 1811, 11 461 — 3, 
111. I — II. (Cl. IIuARi) 

KASHAnY. [See ‘abd al-ra 7 ZAK] 

KASHANI, HApjEJi MIrza DjanI, the BabI 
historian, was a mei chant of Kaghan who, with 
two of his three brothers, Hadjdji Mirza Isma^ll 
Dabih and Hadjdji Mirza Ahmad, was among the 
earliest disciples of Miiza ^Ali Muhammad, the Bab 
When the Bab, in 1847, was being conducted from 
Isfahan to his prison at Maku the brothers bribed 
his escort to allow him to be their guest for two 
days and two nights at KashSn In the following 
year KSshfinf, with Baba’ Allah, Subh-i Azal and 
other prominent disciples, attempted to join the 
Babi insui gents of Shaikh Tabarsi near BarfurQsh 
in MazandarSn but was captured by the royal 
tioops and imprisoned for some time at Amul, 
until ransomed by two merchants of KSshSn. 
*‘We find him always impelled, as it \n ould appear, 
by religious zeal, now at BSrfurQsJi, now at Ma^had, 
now at TihrSn.” The B5b was put to death on 
July 9, 1850, and Kashani occupied the next two 


years in writing his history of the movement, for 
which task he was qualified by personal acquaint- 
ance not only with the Bfib, but with §ubh-i Azal, 
Baha’ Allah and almost all the early apostles of 
the Babi religion and by detailed and accurate 
information of every event connected with the 
movement during the first eight years of its exist- 
ence. His history (wi ich, for some mystical reason 
not readily comprehensible he styled Nuk^at aR 
Kaf “the Point of Kaf’), is accurate, but is dis- 
figured by fulsome and almost idolatrous adulation 
of his hero and by coarse abuse of his persecutors. 
When Nasir al-Din Shah resolved to strike a blow 
at the adherents of the new religion, Kashani was 
foicibly removed from the shrine of Shah '^Abd 
al-^AzTm, abi)Ut six miles south of Tihriln, where 
he had taken sanctuary, and thiown into prison, 
where he shaied the cell of Baha^ Allah On Sept. 
15, 1852, he was put to death at Tihian in company 
with twenty-seven of his co-religionists. As an act 
of policy, in Older to ^ivert vengeance from him- 
self and his minister, the ^ah handed the heretics 
ovei to various communities for execution and 
Kashani was dehveied to AI>a Mahdi, Malik al- 
Tiidjdjai (“chief of the merchants”). According to 
one account he suffered death by the bowstring, 
and accoidiiig to another the merchants and shop- 
keepers of the city inflicted wounds on him until 
he peiished 

Of his brothers IsmaSl died at Tihran and Ahmad, 
who, after the death of the Bab, recognised Subh-i 
Azal as his successor, was slam at Baghdad by 
some BihaVs, follow^ers of Balia^ Allah. 

Bibliography H§djdj* Mirza Djani , 
Nuktat al-Kaf ed. E. G. Browne in the Gibb 
Memorial Seiie^, Browne, A Travellers Nar- 
rative,^ Wi itten to illustiate the Episode of the 
Bab Cambridge 1891, do ^ The Ta^rikh-t- 
Jadtd,^ or New History of Mirza ^All Mu- 
hammad the Bab,^ Cambridge 1893. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KASHF. “uncovci”, has two technical uses. 
I In prosody it is the elision of the seventh 
vowel led letter in the foot inaf^Ulatu,^ changing 
it to maf^fild and farlhei to maf^ulatun — a com- 
bination of wakf and kaff. This is often called 
“cut”, which IS more probable; but that 
root has unluckv associations (Freytag, Darstel- 
lung der aiabischcn Veiskunst,^ P* Sacy, 

Grammatre arabe'^^ u — Tratte de la Pro- 
jcrAc, Tab. Ill , Gaicm de Tassy , Rhetortqne 
et Prosodie,^ p. 241, al-Djurdjani, al-Ta'rifat^ un- 
der kasf) — 11. In the emotional religious life 
(tasawivuf) it is the broadest term for the un- 
veiling of the mystic. When this is analyzed more 
carefully it is commonly divided into three (i ) 
muhaiiara in which reason ifakl) is the means by 
pi oof {burhari)'^ (ii.) tnukasiafa m which taught 
knowledge Qtlm) is the means by explanation 
(^baydfi)\ (m ) muihahada by means of immediate, 
personal experience {ma^rtfa). By (1.) ^tlm al- 
yaktn is reached by the arhab alLukiil^ this is 
still in the realm of reason and is not really 
kashf* By (ii.) ^atn al-yakin is reached by the 
aNulum and by (in ) ha^k al-yakln is rea- 
ched by the a^hab al-mcfarif\ the last is the im- 
mediate Vision of God and is sometimes called 
intLayana (al-Kushairl, al-Risala^ ed. with com- 
mentaries of ZakarlyS al-Ansari and al-^ArUsI, BU- 
ISfc 1290, li. p. on this cf. R. Hartmann, 

al-Kuwhairls Dar stellung des ^tifitnnis (^Turk, Bibl,^ 
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xviti.), p. 72 sqq ; Husjjwirf, Kashf aUMah^Hh^ 
tiansl Nicholson, p 373 sqq, and by index. 

Bibliography Is given above, add foi 

both uses Diet, of lechn. Terms., ii. 1254. 

(D B Macdonald) 

KASBGHAR, a town in Chinese Turke- 
stan, called Su-le in the oldest Chinese sources , 
the same name is still used in Chinese official 
documents The name KSsh gh ar first appeals in 
Chinese transcription (K’lu-cha) in the T'ang-ihu\ 
cf E Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-JCtue 
(^7'urcs) occtdentaux.,S\. Petersburg 1903, p 121^7 
On the pre-Muhammadan K 5 §hghar and the rums 
of Buddhist buildings m the vicinity see A Stem, 
Ancient Khotan., Oxford 1 907, 1. $2 sq \ do., 
Senndta., Oxford 1921, p. 80 sq Arab armies did 
not reach KSshghar, the story of Kiit.aiha’s 
campaign in 96 (715) is, as H. A R Gibb 
{Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies., 11 
467 sq^ has shown, a mere legend On the flight 
of a prince of Farghana to Kasbghar in the time 
of the Caliph al-Maiisur (755-775) see the article 
Farqhana In the SarnSnid period a Dthkdn of 
Kasbghar with the name or title Tughan Tegln 
IS mentioned (Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg. viii 37), 
with whom the rebel prince Ilyits b Ishak took 
refuge; whether this Dthkan had already adopted 
Islam IS not mentioned At a later date Satuk 
Boghra Khan is mentioned as the first Muslim 
Klian of Kasbghar , in the oldest reference to him 
that we have (lijamal Kurashi m Barthold, Twke- 
Stan w epokhu mongolskago nashestunya., 1 , i5t 
Petersburg X898, p. 130 sq) the date of his death 
IS given as 344 (955) This story already contains 
features which are certainly legendary, in the story 
of the building of the first mosque \\e have the 
well-known folklore motif of the cutting of an 
ox-skiD into strips The later legend, reproduced 
by F. Grenard {Joiirn. As.., Ser. 9, vol xv i sq)., 
has not this feature but contains many other 
legendary traits and absolutely false dates The 
year 344 A. H is perhaps too eaily as probably 
the story of the adoption of IslSm by a numerous 
Turkish people (200,000 tents) m 349 (960) must 
be referred to the Turks of Ksishghar; this story 
IS found not only in Ibn al-Alhir (vin 396) but 
also in Ibn Miskawayhi ( The Eclipse of the Abbasid 
Caliphate., ed. Margolioulh and Amedroz, Oxford 
1921, text 11. 181, translation v. 196), the original 
source is probably Thabit b Si nan al-SShP (cf 
Ibn al-Alhir, viii 476 and 491; The Eclipse tic 
Index). The tomb of Satuk Boghra Khan is in 
Artlid (now pronounced Artush) north of Ka§hghar, 
where it is still shown. 

Under the rule of the Ilck-Khans [q v ] Kaihghar 
was politically the most important town in what 
IS now Chinese Turkestan; perhaps it was also 
ihe most important from the point of view ot 
culture. In the fifth (eleventh) century there was 
already in existence a work in Arabic on the 
history of the town, composed by Abu T-Fut3h 
*Abd al-Ghafir (or ^Abd al-Ghaflfar) b. Husain 
al-Alraa*! al-KSdjgh&rl (sic!); the author’s father, 
who survived his son (according to al-Sam^anl by 
about ten years), died in 486 (1093) On father 
and son and the works of the latter see al-Sam^finT, 
Kitab al-Ansab., ed. Margoliouth, Leiden-London 
1912, f. 470^^ and 47 2*; gjamSL Kuraghi m 
Barthold, Turkestan etc, i. 123 ^q The rulers 
were buried in a special mausoleum (Arabic aB 
4iunha4}ta al MukSnJya) on the bank of the Tumen; 


the first prince buried there died in Muharram, 
424 (Dec. 7, 1032 — ^Jan 5, 1033) and the last in 
Radjab, 601 (Feb 22 — March 23, 1205). During 
Mongol rule a madrasa was built in KSshghar by 
Mas^Qd Beg (cf. the art. bukhJrX]; in its library 
was the copy of the Sthah of al-^jawharl used 
by j^amSl Kurashi for his translation (E. Sachau 
and Eth6, Cat. of the Persian . . . Manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library., Oxford 1889, col. 983). 
Kasbghar was later under the rule of the DOghlSt 
Amirs [see the article Dughlat ] ; the last of them, 
Aba Bakr, reigned till 920 (1514), according to 
the statement of Ins relative Haidar MirzS [q. v.] 
forty-eight years {Tcdtikhri Radkidi., English trans- 
lation, London 1895, P 253 and 326); but this 
IS contradicted by the author himself, who says 
that Kasbghar was not conquered by Abu Baki 
till 885 (1480/1). Abu Bakr is the founder of the 
modern town. He destroyed the old fortress and 
in the last years of his reign rebuilt it on a new 
site, on the other side of the Tilmen on the tongue 
of land between this river and the Kf??! Sn {ibid ., 
p 286 ^q. and 295). 

Under the rule of the “Mongol” Khans (cf. the 
Bibliography to the art Caghatai-khan) and 
later undei that of the Kalmucks and Chinese the 
capital of the distiict was no longer Kasbghar 
but Yaikand; it is only quite recently, since the 
rcoonquest of the country by the Chinese in 1877, 
that Kasbghar has again attained considerable im- 
portance as the residence of the Tao-T’ai, who is 
over the wc'.lein and southern pait of Chinese 
TurkestSn as far as the oasis of Cer£en, and the 
residence of the Russian and English consuls. On 
Kasbghar in 1873 see H W Bellew m Sir T. 1 ) 
Fonsyth, Mission to Jarkand in iSyj., T.ondon 1875 
On modern conditions see especially Koinilow, 
Kaskghartya., Tashkent 1903 (review by W. Barthold 
in Zaptski vast otd arkh. obshl xv. 131J7) with 
plan of Kasbghar on p 268, and M. Hartmann, 
Chtnestsch-Tm kestan., Halle a/S 1908, especially 
p 45 sq,., 89 sq , with plan of the town from 
Kornilow The most important building in KSsh- 
ghar and vicinity is Hadrat Apa^, the tomb of 
the famous saint of the eleventh (seventeenth cen- 
tury) Kasbghar is now also of greater importance 
than Yarkand for its intellectual life, Yarkand, 
“which, down to the conquest of Kaschgaria by 
the Chinese, was the political capital and also the 
principal centre of learning and sanctity, has now 
fallen behind Kaschgar. Its day is over” (M Hart- 
mann, op. cit p. 49). The number of its in- 
habitants is said to be about 50,000. 

(W. Barthold) 

KASHI (in YaVOt: KIshXnI, KSshI; m Ibn 
Battuta: KashanI), the name derived from that 
of the town of KSsbSn [q. v.] m Persia, given to 
square, sometimes hexagonal, plaques of faience 
used in the exterior decoration of buildings or of 
interior walls 

It is one of the most ancient arts of nearer 
Asia (already known to the Assyrians and then 
to the Achaemenids) which survived in Persia in 
the middle ages, and more especially, it appears, 
in the town of KSsh^u. The monuments of modem 
Persia from the time of the Safawids to our day 
(those that are older are in ruins) are covered 
with these plaques of faience decorated with con- 
ventional flowers {kaiiBkSri)., in which the pre- 
dominant colours are mdigo blue, turquoise blue, 
green, less frequently red and yellow. Those 
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with figures in relief are the rarest and the most 
esteemed. 

When this industry was brought to the town ol 
Damascus by Persian artisans — perhaps Chiis- 
tians (some plaques bear inscriptions in Syriac) — 
the Syrians called these plaques kiihani (from the 
Arabic orthogiaphy Ka^Sn). The art disappeared 
perhaps ovei a century ago, the rums of the factory 
which made them are still shown outside the 
Bab ^arkh These faiences were imitated in Turkey 
at Jznik and Kutahiya. Recently an attempt has 
been made to revive this last factory, but the 
modern work is far from equalling the beauty of 
the ancient pieces, it is the same in Persia where 
the beautiful models of past ages are clumsily 
imitated at the present day 

Bibliography, Yakat, ed. Wus- 

tenfeld, iv. 15, Ibn Battata, ed Pans, 1 415, 
11 46, 130, 225, 297, 111 79, Chardin, Voyage,, 
Amsterdam 1735, 4 i P^tis de la Croix, 
Journal,,^^ Langles, AWd'/zf ?// Doui 1 y-hffendt,^ 
Pans 1810, p 134, Morier, Deuxtcme voyage,^ 
p 250, A von Kremer, Topographic von 
Damascus,, 11 {^Denkschr, d K A had d. JViss , 
Vienim 1855, vi. 9). (Cl Huart) 

al-KASHY, DjAM^alt) n Mas^Od b MahmUd, 
Ghiyai H ai-DTn, a Persian, was the fiist super- 
intendent of U1 Qfiji-B eg’s observatory 
in Samarkand and a collaborator with 
this prince in the preparation of his 
astronomical tables Besides his astronomical 
and mathematical lesearches he also studied 
medicine, he must have died about the year 840 
(= 1436/7). Of his works there have survived 
(i) Khakatil (the KhakSnl tables), m Persian, 

in a manuscript in Constantinople (Ay a Sofya), 
a supplement to the Ilkhanl tables (ofNasIi al-Din 
al-Tusi), (2) Miftah al-Htsab (key to arithmetic), 
in Berlin, Leiden, British Museum, India Office, 
etc , the preface to it was ti an slated by F 
Woepcke (see Bibliography)',, (3) al-Risala aU 
Kamallya^ also called Sullam al-Samif (the ladder 
of heaven), on the magnitudes and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, in Oxford, Leiden, India 
Office, (4) Rtsala ft Islikhrad; l^xoib darad^a 
wahtda,, etc (an essay on the calculation of the 
sine of a degree), in Cairo , in this al-Kasbi solves 
an equation of the third degree by an interesting 
process of approximation (cf below HankePs woik). 
Bibliography, Pieface to the Miftah al- 
Htsab,, MS. Berlin , cf. Ahlwardt, Vo zctchn , v 
344, H. Hankel, Zui Gcsch der Mathemalik 
im Alterlum u Mittelaltcr,, Leipzig 1874, p. 
289 sqq,,, F Woepcke, Passages relat, a des 
sommes de series de cubes,, Rome 1864, H. Suter 
in the Abhandl, z, Gesch, der mathem, Wtssensch , 
X. 173. (H, Suter) 

KA^IF, Muhammad ^arIf b. Shams al-DIn, 
with the iakhalliq Kashif-i Kumaif, a Persian 
man of letters of the xidi (xvii^h) century 
What is known of his life comes mainly from the 
Kb^ltnia of his JChazan u Bahar, The author’s 
father, Shams al-Din Muhammad, also known as 
Shamsa-i was living at Karbala when his 

son Muhammad was born and left it for Isfahfin 
in 1006 (1597/98) to escape persecution from the 
Sunnis. Muhammad, the son, was then three years 
old so that he was born in 1003 (1594/95)* 
1008 (1599—1600) Shams al-Dln went to Mashhad 
and returned seven months later to IsfahSn. These 
dates are given by the Brit. Mus. MS., accoiding 


to Rieu’s Catalogue \ from Rosen’s description of 
the St. Petersburg MS. it seems to make the author 
five years old in 1006 and to put the journey to 
Mashhad in 1010 (1601/2). After a stay of 23 
years in Isfahan the family moved to Ray where 
the father died in 1035 (1625/26). Muhammad 
Shailf himself was Kadi of Ray for 15 years. 

In the TadJiktra-t Nasrabadt (synopsis m 

Sprenger, Catal, of the manuscripts of 

the Libraries of the King of Oudh,, 1 . 88 sqq,) 
there is a notice of Kashi f and his two brothers, 
IsmaM Munsif and Muhima. The date of our author’s 
death is unknown but must be after 1063 (1652/53)* 
This date is given by the chronogram at the end 
of the Khazan u Bakdr in the London MS as 
the date of completion of the work; he mentions 
his other works in the Khatima as already written 
so that the ifhazan is the last. 

Works Kashif-, who, as he himself tells us, 
had a literary training and devoted a considerable 
period to study, wrote both prose and poetry. He 
composed three epics, Two of which (the Latla 
Maf^nun and the Haft Patkar\ like very many 
epic poems of the later period, deal with subjects 
very popular since Ni/Smi’s time. The third was 
called ^Abbasnama,, probably a panegyric on the 
Safawid ^Abbas II (?). Then there are his shorter 
poems, kasida's, ruba^i’s etc. His prose works are 
Stradt a I- Munir, a work inspired by SaMi’s Gn- 
hstan^ composed in an ornate style with verses 
interspersed The text is divided into 20 sections 
(lanfaj and deals with the different virtues and 
moral qualities which are illusiratcd by anecdotes. 
The London MS. gives 1030 (1620/21) as the date 
of completion of this work, but it is probable that 
this date refers to the time of copying the MS. 
and the work itself is a few years older. Khazan 
u Bahar, his last book, is a collection, also in 
ornate prose, of tales which his young brother 
Muiisif urged him to compile. Most of the stories 
are taken from the earlier al-Parad^ ba^d al^Shidda 
of Husain al-Dihistani, but he details, for example, 
also an incident that happened to his father Shams 
al-Din The work consists of a preface (rnukaddama),, 
fourteen sections fasasj and a conclusion (^khatiwd) 
(lithogr Tabriz 1294) Two other prose works from 
his pen are recorded, namely Durr-t Maknun and 
Hawass'i Balm 

Bibliography Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. 
861, Supplement, p 250 $q \ Rosen, Zrx manu- 
scrits persons de Vlnstitut des langues ortenlales,, 
p. 285 sq,\ Eth6 in the Grundr der Ir, Phil, 
11.^246, 248, 330. (V. F Buchnlr) 

KASHlFl, HuSAI^f WA'iz, a prolific wiiter, 
who flourished in Hirat (during the reign of Sul- 
tan Husain MirzS [q v.] and died in 9 10 (== * 5 ^ 5 ) 
Among the best known of his writings are (i.) a 
work on ethics, entitled Athlak-i-Muhstni, dedi- 
cated to Abu ’ 1 -Muhsm, a son of SultSn Husain 
MlrzS, and completed in 900 (=1495), it was 
printed for the fiist time in Calcutta, 1809, and 
frequently since, (u.) a modernised version ot 
Nasr Allah b, Muhammad b. al-HamId’s [q, v,] 
earlier Persian translation of Kalilah wa-Dtmnah 
[q, z#.], he undertook this task at the suggestion 
of Nizam al-Din Amir Shaikh Ahmad al-SuhailT 
(ob. 907 or 908= 1501-“ 1503) and entitled it 
AnwSr-t-Suhatli] it is written in a very artificial 
style, overladen with rhetorical ornament, and has 
on this account been much admired in the East^ 
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MSS. are common, and it has been printed se- 
veral times, for the first time in Calcutta, 1804. 
His other works comprise al-tafstr li- 

tuhfat al-amlr^ a Persian commentary on the 
Kur^fin, compiled at the request of Mir ‘^Ali §hlr 
in 899, but he only completed one out of the 
four volumes be had planned, and broke off this 
work to compile for his patron a shorter commen- 
tary, entitled Mawahtb-t-^aliya^ but usually styled 
Tafsir^t‘ffusaini\ — Rawdat al~^uhada^ a history 
of the martyrdom of ^All and his family (abridg- 
ments exist under the titles. Dak Mad^lts and 
Muntakhaf}- t-Rawdai al-Shuhada ) , — Bada^i^ al~ 
Afkdr fi aBA^dr^ a treatise on figures 

of speech and poetic artifices, as well as faults in 
poetic composition, — Ma^zan al-tnihd^ (com- 
piled in 907 and dedicated to Husain Mirza) and 
(later) ^htfa-t-Shah J, two works containing mo- 
dels of epistolary composition; — Ki^aiwa-Athat -t- 
Hdhm 'fal (or, Rtsdla~t~Hdtimtya\ completed in 
891^ giving the story of HEtim Ta'i \q v .] , — Tuk- 
fat aB^alawdt , — Rtsala al-aliya fi 'Bakadith aB 
nabawiya ^ — - selections from Djalal al-Din Rumi’s 
Matfinaivi^ entitled Lubdb-Bma^nawl^ from which 
shorter extracts were made, entitled Lttbb-uLubab. 
Several of the above woiks have been translated 
into Tiiikish, and the first two into English. 

Bibliography', bchefer, Chrest pers,,^ 1 
190 sqq,y Ethe, Grunditss d, Irantschen Phtlolo- 
V Index s v. Husain Va^z, id , Cat, Pers, MSS,^ 
India N'>'' 2188,2680. (T. VV. Arnold) 
KASHlSH-DAGH (in Turkish “mountain of 
the priests”), a name given by the Ottomans to 
Olympus in Mysia, at the foot of which is built 
on the north the town of Brussa [q.v] Its slopes 
are covered with forests now much diminished, 
its summit is covered with snow which only melts 
in summer (height 6,200 feet). Its massif is formed 
of granite, marble and felspar. At the time of 
the Ottoman conquest, Olympus was covered with 
convents and hermits’ cells whence its Turkish 
name. The Christian monks were replaced by 
dervishes The poet I ami'i has described the 
two monasteries Geikli Baba and Doghlu Baba 
At the foot of the mountain in a quarter of the 
town of Brussa is the tomb of Shaikh Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. S\li of BuyiarS, better known 
by the name Sultan Amir Wall, a mosque is 
built over the tomb. 

Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj ihan- 
numd,^ Constantinople 1145, p 660 (transi by 
Norberg, ii. 480 — i), Ewliya Celebi, Siydhet- 
fidnie,^ Der-i Se^adet 1314, n 29 — 30, 46, 47 — 48 
Engl, transi by v Hammer, London 1850, 
p 15 — 16, 24, 25), Sami Bey, Kdmus aBA^'lam,^ 
V. 3866, ^Ali Djewad, MemUltk-t ^Othmaniyemn 
ITdriki: we-DJoghraf iya Loghdti,^ p. 669; v. 
Hammer, Hist, de V empire ottoman,^ 1 157 sqq. 

fCL Huari) 

IjIASHKAlf a Turkish people in Persia. 
The name is said to be the Turkish kasjikd “horse 
with a white spot on its forehead” (W. Radloflf, 
Versuch ernes Wortei buches der iurk, DuiUcte,^ 
li. 395). 'Ihe Kasbl^Si are said to be descended 
from the Turkish Khaladj (cf. also B,G A ,,\ 158: 
Khal^j) mentioned by al-Is{aj^ri (B.G.A.,^ vol 1.) 
and later writers in the country between India and 
Sistan. The Khaladj are said to have migrated 
first to the Persian MrSi^ where a district near 
SSvva is still called Khaladjistan , there is still 
said to be a Turkish speaking people there 


(private information from V. Minorskiy) The Kash- 
j^Si are said to have come from the TrS^j: to FSrs 
where they lead a nomadic life at the present 
day. Their winter quaiters arc in the southern 
part of this province, especially aiound FlrflzabSd, 
where the chief of their tube (Ill^ani) is regarded 
ex officio as governor; the stronghold of Parwiza 
was built there by the IlkhanI Sawlat al-Dawla 
(from 1324/5 = 1906/7) In summer they wandei 
as far as Kumisha and Gandemun in the southern 
part of the province of Isfahan. Accoiding to 
Curzon (^Pf/sta and the Persian Question.^ London 
1892, 11 1 12 sqq),^ the Kash^ai were a numerous 
people down to about 1870 (60,000 families, in 
case of war about 120,000 horsemen) but they 
suffeied gieatly from the famine of 1871 and 1872; 
at the time of Curzon’s journey (1889) the number 
of families was said to be 25,000, while he put 
It at really some 10 — 12,000. The number 12,000 
IS also given by Tumanskiy (1894) for the tents 
of the Kashkai proper, but he says the number 
of all the nomads for whom the IlkhanI of the 
Kashkai paid the taxes w'as double (24,000) 
Larger figures are given by later travellers: 35,000 
(1906) and 55,000 (1914) In 1914 the Kashkai 
formed a well armed division of an army of 
about 20,000 men and took part in the w'oi Id- 
war on Germany’s side against England All 
the Kashkai are fanatical Shi^is. The men aie 
engaged in horse-breeding (the breed is related 
to the Arab), the women weave carpels A few 
Kashkai have gone over to a settled life m the 
south at DSrab and in the north at Kurnlshe 
According to Curzon, the Kashkai, in spite of 
their Turkish descent, were considered to belong 
to the Lui family , in then customs also they 
differ little from the Bakhiiyari and Kutgelu (the 
Turkish tribe of the AghS^eri also belongs to this 
Lnr tribe), but the language of the Kashkai, as 
the songs written down in 1914 by A Romaskevit 
show, IS a Southern Turk! dialect closely related 
to the 1 urkoman and Adharbaidjanl. 

Bibliography A A. Romaskevit, P^esm 
Kashkincev (in tlie Sbornik Muzeya Antropolygii 
lUno^iafii pri Ross Akad Nauk.'=z Publications 
du Mu^ee d' Anthropologie et d' tthnogi aphie 
pies I'Acad. des Sciences de Russie,, v/n , so far 
only available separate, p. 573 — 610; in it the 
literatiiie is given from A. Diipi^, Voyage en 
Perse,^ Pans 1819, to G, Demorgny, Les fB 
formes admintsti atives en Pet se Les tubus du 
Pars (/v\Af.A/, 1913, xxii. 92 — lOo) and B. V. 
Miller, Kolevlya plemena Fatsistana (Vostolnly 
Sbormk, 1916, 11. 213 — 218; reports for 1906). 

(W. Barthold) 

KA§HKUL (p.), an oval bowl of metal, wood 
or cocoanut (calabash), worn suspended by a 
chain from the shoulder, in which the dervishes 
put the alms they receive and the food which is 
given them. The etymology of this word is obscure, 
a populai one is given by the Persians* kaih 
“draw” (imperative) and kUl “shoulder”, “what 
one draws over the shoulder”; but as we find a 
form klyslkul attested in the older poets (Anwarl, 
Saif Isfarangl), this explanation can hardly be 
accepted. The dictionaries give as the first sense 
“beggar” and then “beggar’s bowl”. We are 
not able to say whether they are right. 

In literature the word means an album, a 
collection of different pieces from different sources, 
and is applied particularly to the A 7 / 5 ^ aBKasthUl 
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of Baha^ al-DiQ al-'Amili [cf. above s.v. al-^XmilI]. 

Bibliography \ Farhang-i Ra^ldi^ s. v. 
iQ:alkUl\ BurhUn~t s.v. ka^kul^ Rev. 

R. dll Mans, Rstat de la Perse en 1660^ ed. 
Schefer, p. 217, Ricaut, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire^ figure in chapt. xvu . . . ; Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
337 1 A. von Kremer, Topographic von Damascus^ 
li 4 , E. G Browne, A Year amongst the Persians^ 
p. 52. (Cl. Hu art) 

kashmir (i). The name Kashmir (in Arabic 
works also Kashmir) has from early times been 
employed to denote the valley situated in North- 
west Himalaya between 33° 30' and 34® 40' N. Lat 
and 74® and 75® 30' E. Long. This valley has a 
length fiom N. W. to S E. of about 84 miles and 
a breath from N E to S. W. of 20 to 25 m. The 
area is about 1900 sq. miles. It is separated from 
the outer hills of Ihammu, Radjawari and PunC 
by the lofty Pli PandjSl Range of which several 
peaks are more than 15,000 feet in height. On 
the North-west side ranges which come nearest to 
the valley rise to greater heights, the principal 
peaks being Gwash-brari (^17800 ft), Amarnath 
(17 321 ft.) and Haramukh (16903 ft.) Beyond 
these is an extensive mountainous district through 
which the passes connecting the valley with La- 
dakh, the Upper Indus valley, and Central Asia 
arc few and difficult. The ZadjI Pass (11.300 ft) 
IS the piincipal means of communication with La 
dakh. and the Buizil Pass (13,500 ft) with Astdr 
and hkaidu. With the plains of India the most 
direct pass is via Bhimbar over the Pir Pandj^I 
(11.400 ft), but the easiest and only route open 
throughout the yeai is that by Baramulla where 
the R. jjjehlam or BShat leaves the valley This 
may be approached now most easily by the good 
load from Rilwal Pindi via Marri, which follows 
the gorge of the Djehlam, but the Abbottabad 
route which joins the other at MurafTarabad (the 
confluence of the Kishanganga with the Djehlam) 
has moie natural facilities and was most used in 
early days The geography and geology of thi> 
isolated valley are fully described by Drew, Ly- 
dekker and Oestieich, and the historical geography 
has been elucidated by Cunningham and Stein 
The valley is shown to be a lacustrine basin 
formed by the Djehlam R. and its tributaries, of 
which the Sind and Lidar are the principal The 
drying up of the lake which filled the valley is 
due to the removal of the rocky barrier which 
must have closed the exit at Baiamulla, and no 
doubt the general progressive dessiccation of this 
part of Asia contributed to the result The Wular 
Lake is the principal remaining sheet of water, 
and the smallar Manasbal Lake and the Srinagar 
Dal also deserve mention. 

The suiface of the valley lies between $000 and 
6000 ft above sea level, it is nearly level and of 
great fertility, and seems to have attained pro- 
sperity at an early peiiod, although its remoteness 
and inaccessibility protected it from many of the 
storms of invasion which have swept over Northern 
India The people of Kashmli, although of fine 
physique, have generally been stigmatized by tra- 
vellers and rulers alike, from Yuan Cwang to Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl [q. v.] and GulSb Singh, as an unwarlike, 
cowardly and cunning race, but, as Lawrence has 
pointed out, these defects have been exaggerated 
by persistent oppressionT It is evident that a race 
which maintained its independence for so many 


centuries could not, even though assisted by the 
great natural difficulties of approaching the country, 
have been altogether destitute of a manly character. 

Although historical information does not go back 
to a very early period, yet for the last two thousand 
years Kashmir is exceptionally well supplied with 
sources of historical information. The principal of 
these is Kalhana’s Pa^ataranginl^a. metrical chro- 
nicle composed in the xiith century, which is almost 
unique in India, and which as edited, translated, 
and annotated by Stem is the main source of our 
knowledge. Other authorities are the Chinese pil- 
giim, Yuan Cwang, who visited Ka^mir in the 
viitk century, the chronicle of al-Blruni [q. v ] in the 
xith century, the A^n-t Akbart of Abu *l-Fadl, the 
diary of the Emperor DjahSngir, and the accounts 
of many modern travellers, beginning with the 
French physician Bernier, who accompanied the 
Emperor Awrangzeb [q. v.] on his visit to the 
valley There is also a very complete series of 
coins illustrating th^ history of Ka^mir from the 
6tH century till the present day through the period 
of the Ephthalites, the Hindu kings, the Musul- 
man sultans, the Mughal Emperors, the Durranis 
of Afghanistan, the Sikhs and the present rule 
of the Hindu Dogras of Djammu, under British 
suzeiainty. 

The most noticeable point m the history is 
the immunity of the valley from the great historic 
conquerors. Alexander did not touch it, and it 
lepelled the attack of Mahmud of Ghazni. Cingiz 
Khan [q. v.] and Timur passed it by as did 

Babur [v. Baber] It fell easily into the possession 
of Akbar after he had consolidated his power 
over the whole of Northern India, and it was 
unmolested by Nadir Sh 5 h even when the Mughal 
power had crumbled away under his attacks. Yet 
the disorganised country succumbed at once to 
the attacks of the mountainbred Afghans of Ah- 
mad Shall Durrani, and the later Durranis, divided 
among themselves, were easily defeated by the 

Sikhs In these cases the people of the valley, 
legarded simply as subjects for extortion, had no 
giound for preferring one set of conquerors to 
another, and they took no part in these later 

struggles. 

No information about Kashmir can be derived 
from classical sources before the time of Ptolemy, 
as the Greek historians ot Alexander do not even 
mention it. Ptolemy (in the middle of the 2«d 
cent, A D.) describes it as a very powerful state 
extending far beyond the limits of the valley, 
and it IS evident that it formed part of the 

great kingdom of the Kush^ns which spread over 
Northern India at that time. He calls it Kaspeiria, 
and states that it lies below the sources of the 
Bidaspes, the Sandabal and the Adris, i e the 
VitastS (Vehat, Behat or Djehlam). the Candra- 
bhSga (Cinab) and the Airawati (Ravi), a very 
accurate description. 

Before this time however, although there is no 
contemporary information, there is good ground 
for believing that Kashmir formed part of the 
dominions of AsSka about 250 b c The defeat of 
Seleukos by Candragupta had enabled the Maurya 
monarchs to extend their power northward, and 
the spread of Buddhism made it easy for AsQka 
to extend his influence into Kashmir when he 
adopted that creed. No inscription of his edicts 
has been found in the valley, but that at Man- 
sUhra was situated close to the most obvious route 
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to BSramulla through the Pakli plain forming 
part of UrasS (Hazara), and Yuan Cwang tells 
us that he erected four stUpas in the valley. 

This IS confirmed by the R^^atarangini (i. 104), 
which shows the tradition still existing in Kal- 
hana's time. It represents As5ka as a king who 
built numerous stupas, and founded the city of 
Srinagari, the name of which is preserved in the 
modem capital Srinagar, although its actual site 
is marked by the temple of PandrSthan (1 e. Pu- 
r&nadhisthana “ancient capital”), three miles away. 
The chronicle again embodies an actual tradition 
when It comes to the kings Kanishka, Djushka, 
and Hughka, who correspond very closely to the 
Kush^ns Kanighka. Vasishka, and Huwishka, known 
from coins and msciiptions We know from the 
Chinese and other Buddhist records that Kanishka 
called together the second great Buddhist counsel 
in Kashmir, and it seems probable that this took 
place, if the Buddhist tradition is correct, 400 
years after Buddha’s death, viz the last half of the 
ist century b. c Even if the theory identifying 
Kanishka’s date with the Saka era should prove 
correct, this council cannot be dated later than 
the first cent After the decay of the great Kushan 
kingdom it is probable that Kashmir remained 
under the rule of minor chiefs of that race who 
were overthrown by the Ephthalites or White 
Huns in the early part of the vith century 

All through this early period the name Kashmir 
or some similar form seems to have been in use 
Stem shows that I’tolemy’s Kaspeiria coiresponds 
with a Prakrit form Kasvira, which is preserved 
m the modern Kashmiri form Kashir, while the 
older Sanskrit form Kasmira has survived almost 
unaltered in India and Persia as the appellation 
of the country. The derivation from a supposed 
Kasyapa-pura advocated by Wilson and Lassen is 
not now generally accepted, and the Kaspatyros 
of Herodotos certainly does not refer to Kashmir 
but to some place bordering on the Indus. He 
places It in the province of Paktyike which must 
have been the later Pakhli, the hilly district lying 
between the Indus and the Qjehlam which gave 
Us name to a sarkar of the Mughal empire under 
Akbar) Hekataios also mentions Kaspapyros as 
a city of the Gandarians. In the viUh cent, the 
Chinese pilgrims adopted the name Ki-pui for 
Kashmir, but Yuan twang also uses the form 
Ka-si-mi-lo. 

The Ephthalite occupation of Kashmir does not 
seem to have formed part of the direct invasion 
of India, which came from the west Their king 
Mihira-gula seems to have been established at 
SSkala (SiySlkot) in 520 A. D, when the Chinese 
pilgrim Sung-yun found him making war on Kash- 
mir. How far he succeeded is not clear, but after 
his defeat in Central India in 528 a. d. he ap- 
pears to have retired into Kashmir, and seems to 
have gradually obtained possession of the country, 
whence he attacked his brother who had usurped 
his throne in GandhSra. Ya46dharman, his Indian 
conqueror, appears to have followed him into 
Kashmir and struck coins there, but probably 
MihirS-gula remained in possession, as coins in the 
Kashmir style are found in the names of his suc- 
cessors, Khingila and T5ramana. Yuan Cwang, who 
visited Kashmir early in the next century, states 
that Mihira-gula was a tyrant and oppressor of Bud- 
dhists. He was favourably received by the king then 
reigning, whose name he does not give, probably 


Durlabha the founder of the KSrkS^aka dynasty’ 
and found 100 Buddhist monasteries still existing. 
Shortly afterwards king Harsha of Kanawdj [q. v.] 
extorted from Kashmir the tooth-relic of Buddha, 
but did not invade the country. Relations with China 
were frequent during the viii th century. An embassy 
from China aimed in 713 A. D After 720 A. D. the 
kings of Kashmir were recognized by the Chinese 
emperors. The last recoided embassy from China 
was in 759 A t>. The KaikStaka dynasty was then 
in possession, and the embassy m 713 A. D. seems 
to have been due to an application by the king 
Candrapida for assistance against the Arabs, who 
now appear for the first time. Muhammad b. Ka- 
sim after the conquest of Sindh had advanced to 
the foot of the Himalaya, but no further advance 
was made. The regular coinage of Kashmir re- 
producing that of the later Kushans (with gradual 
degiadation of designs) begins with the KaikQta- 
kas and continues till the supersession of the 
Hindu by the Musalman kings in the xiv.‘l' century. 
The earlier kings of this race had possessions 
extending far beyond the limits of Kashmir in- 
cluding Pakhli, PQn5, Radjapuii, Taxila and the 
Salt Range 

The extension of the Kashmir style of archi- 
tectuie, which is found almost unaltered m the 
ancient temples of the Salt Range, may probably 
be refeired to this period Hinduism and Buddhism 
flourished side by side m Kashmir, as w’e learn 
from Yuan Cwang, and even as late as the xii 
century when Kalhana wrote, and the style ot 
architecture used for the Hindu temples was pro- 
bably identical with that of the Buddhist vthaia\^ 
Foucher (VAft Gi eco-Bouddhtgue^ p. 136 — 145) has 
proved its derivation from the Gandhara archi* 
tecture of the i and 11 *1 * centuries. The double 
pyramidal roof, its distinguishing feature, has been 
perpetuated in Muhammadan mosques up to the 
present day. The mosque of Shah Hamadan in 
Srinagar shows this feature. 

It IS also in his account of this period that 
references to the Shahls of Gandhara begin to 
appear in Kalhana’s chronicle, and (as was the 
case with China) the growth of Islam appears to 
be the cause of the alliance between Gandhara 
and Kashmir In addition to the progress made 
in Sindh attacks were being made on the Gan- 
dhara border towards Kabul. Al-Tabari tells us that 
as early as A. H. 23 'Asim b. ^Amr reached Kan- 
dahar (Gandhara) and the Indian frontier, and 
under al-Mansur, 136 — 158 (754 — 775), according 
to al-Baladhuri, Hisham b 'Amr al-Taghhbi, 
governor of Sind “conquered Kashmir and Mul- 
tan .... then he came in boats to al-Kan- 
dahar and conquered it”, and al-Ya‘kubi con- 
firms this. The teintories of Kashmir which 
were conquered were no doubt outlying portions 
of the dominions between the Indus and Djehlam, 
and not the valley. It was no more than a raid 
without permanent effect on Kashmir, wheie the 
Hindu kings continued to rule undisturbed for some 
centuries. The most remarkable of these kings was 
Avanlivarman (a. D. 855 — 883), founder of Avanti- 
pur, where the ruins of his temples still exist. He 
also earned out extensive works to regulate the 
floods of the I^ehlam. The alliance with the Shahis 
is again met with in his son’s time, and becomes 
closer as lime goes on. Gop5la-varman (902 — 
904) helped Toramana or Kamaluka, the KamalQS 
of al-Birflnl, to recover his capital from a rebel, 
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and Ksh 5 ma-gupta (950 — 958) married Didda, 
grand-daughter on her mother’s side of Bhima, 
successor of Kamaluka. Diddft exercised great m* 
fluence in successive reigns, and ultimately became 
queen herself. She was a member of the ruling 
family of Lohara in Piln6,and through her influence 
this dynasty became rulers of Kashmir. In 404 
(1013) Mahmud of Ghazni destroyed the Shah! 
kingdom. The last king, Trilocan-pal, assisted by 
a Kashmir force, was defeated and put to flight, 
but Mahmud’s attempt to penetrate into Kashmir 
Itself was brought to a stop at the hill-fort of 
LDhara, the LawhIIr of al-Blrunl which he des- 
cribes as the strongest place he had ever seen. 
Even after the destruction of the Shahi kingdom 
princes of that family continued to exercise in- 
fluence in Kashmir. The LShara dynasty reign 
throughout the Ghaznawi period. The half mad 
king Harsha (1089 — iioi), according to Kalhana, 
was under MusalmSn influence, employed Turkish 
soldiers and destroyed Hindu and Buddhist images. 
The employment of ‘Turushka’ or Turkish troops 
is attributed partly to the incapacity of the Kash- 
miris. It is evident that the country was distracted 
at this period by frequent plots and rebellions 
caused by misgovernment, and it is probable that 
foreign troops were employed quite as much on 
this account as for the reason alleged. Kalhana’s 
chronicle comes to an end in 1149, 
evident from the continuation by Djonaradja that 
the condition of affairs became woise, and also 
that a gradual conversion of the people to IslSm 
was in progress An invasion from the north by 
Tatars under Dhu ’l-Kadr Khan (Zulzu) took place 
in 706 (1305), and it is stated that after plun- 
deiing Kashmir, this army perished m the snows 
while returning northwards This perhaps made 
the way easier for the next Musalman adventuier, 
Shah-Mir Swatl (probably an Afghan), who seized 
the crown and brought in Muhammadan rule 
under the title of Shams al-A^zam in 735 (1334) 
The change seems to have been accepted by 
the bulk of the nation, and the Hindus, mainly 
Brahmans, who retained their religion were treated 
with toleiation, still continuing to hold official 
posts. In the reign of Sikandar Shah, 788 — 813 
(1386 — 1410), a change took place, and this fana- 
tical ruler commenced a violent persecution and 
reduced the ancient temples to the ruined state 
in which they still remain. His nickname But- 
§hikan ( Iconoclast) commemorates these deeds 
Zain aKAbidIn, who reigned 820 — 872 (1417 — 
1467) reverted to the policy of toleration, and 
was an excellent ruler in every respect. His reign 
is looked back upon by Kashmiris of eveiy class 
as a golden age in which justice prevailed. He 
constructed roads, canals, and bridges and in every 
way promoted the prosperity of the country. Under 
his successois misiule again prevailed. The Shl^ah 
Caks who, according to Lawrence, probably came 
from DardistSn, obtained great power, and ultima- 
tely displaced the later kings of the legitimate 
line. Gb&zi Kb^n Cak was king in all but name, 
and Husain ^ah, Muhammad ^All, and Yusuf, as 
shown by their coins, took the title of Bad§h&h 
in rivalry of the Mughal emperors, and not that 
of SultSn used by the former kings. 

After Bftbur’s conquest of northern India the 
emperors turned their eyes on Kashmir, which 
offered great attractions to a race accustomed to 
a cool climate, running streams, and gardens. Bfibur 


himself sent a small expedition into the country 
which met with no success. In 947 (1540), the year 
m which HumayUn was driven from power by §h€r 
Shah’s rising, his cousin, Haidar Sh 5 h DSghlat, a 
member of the family ruling at Kashghar [see 
DtJGiiiAr], a man of great ability and famous as 
a historian [see GAIDAR MiRzX] persuaded Hu- 
mayun to attempt the conquest of Kashmir, and 
thus to obtain a safe refuge from his oppo- 
nents. HumayUn, however, found himself unable 
to carry out the project, but Haidar Mirza went 
on with the expedition, and receiving much 
local support established himself as ruler in Hu- 
mayun’s name. He maintained himself till 958 
(1551) when he was killed in an outbreak. This 
was probably organized by the Surl kings as a 
com of Islam ^ah struck in Kashmir in 957 is 
known. The Caks continued to rule until Akbar 
invaded the valley In spite of the determined 
opposition of Ya^Vub Khan, son of YUsu^f Shah, 
all resistance was Overcome in 995 (1586) when 
Kashmir became part of the Mughal empire. It 
became one of the favourite resorts of the Em- 
perors. 

Akbar’s first personal visit was m 997 (15S9) 
by the Pir Pandjal Pass, the next in 1000-1001 
(1572) when he was accompanied by Nizam 
al-Din, author of the Tabakat-i Akbari. On his 
third visit he had a land-settlement carried out 
by his financiei , Todar Mai, and fortified the 
hill at Srinagar on which now stands the fort 
of Han Parbat. A full description of Kashmir 
under Akbar is given by Abu ’ 1 -Fadl m the 
A^in-t Akbar Djahanglr as a prince accompanied 
his father to Kashmir, and indulged his fondness 
for the country to the full after he became em- 
peior. He erected numerous summer palaces and 
laid out gardens, of which the Nishat BSgh on 
the shores of the Dal, Achibal where the springs 
of one branch of the Djehlam gush from the rocks, 
and Vern 5 g are the best known. To please his 
consort, Nur Djahan, he is said to have introduced 
the chinar or plane-tree fiom Persia, her native 
country, and the fine groves and avenues of this 
tree are still one of the beauties of Kashmir. 

His successor Shah Djahan also laid out many 
gardens, and under his reign 'All Mardan Khan 
built serais along the Pir Pandjal road. His son, 
Dara ShikSh [q. v.], built the Pari-Mahall or Fairy 
Palace of which the rums still stand on the mountain 
side above the Dal. Here as elsewhere the into- 
lerant policy of Awrangzeb brought m trouble. 
He only visited the valley once, and some mos- 
ques erected by him still exist The outward 
splendour of the empire was still undiminished, 
and the condition of Kashmir is vividly described 
by Bernier \\ho accompanied the emperor on 
his visit. 

Under the later emperors the administration 
became very bad. Nadir Shah’s invasion, although 
he did not touch the valley, brought m anarchy 
Its subaaar\ became practically independent. About 
1752 Ahmad Shah Durrani [q. v.] took possession 
and m 1756 he appointed Buland Khan Saddzai to 
be subadar of Kashmir. Coinage however continued 
in the name of the emperor 'Alamgir II till 1 1 74 
(1760) and Ahmad §hah’s first Kashmir coinage 
IS dated 1176. (The coin of 1162 mentioned by 
Rodgers is shown by Whitehead to belong to 
the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah and not to 
Ahmad Shah Durrani) 
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The condition of Kashmir under the Durrftnls 
was thoroughly bad They were barbarous and un- 
civilized rulers, and their governors looked on 
Kashmir simply as a field for plunder and extor- 
tion. The internal wars between claimants to the 
throne, especially between Mahmud Shah and 
Shudja' al-Mulk, are faithfully reflected in the 
coinage. From the time 1227 (1814) when Fath- 
khan Baiakzai obtained possession of Kashmir by 
the help of Randjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
Pandjab, the nominal rulers were MahmUd Shah 
and afterwards Aiyub Shah, but the real power 
was m the hands of the BSrakzai chiefs, especially 
Muhammad A^zam ShSh, by whom the coins in 
the name of Muhammad (1227 — 32) were probably 
struck In 1 223 — 1225 the anarchy prevailing is 
shown by the issue of coins in the name of the 
popular local saint, NUr al-Din, inste.id of any 
nominal king This state of affairs was brought 
to a close by the invasion of Randjit Singh m 
^^234 who annexed Kashmir to the Sikh 

kingdom. The Sikh lule also was harsh and op- 
pressive but firmer and better than that of the 
Durranls. Han Singh was a governor noted foi 
his seventy, and Miyan Singh was the most just 
and efficient. Moorcroft, the traveller, visited Kash- 
mir during this period and gives an unfavouiable 
account of the condition of the people under 
Sikh rule. 

Under Randjlt Singh a DQgra family of Djammu 
consisting of three brothers, Dhiyan Singh, Gulab 
Singh, and SiicSt Singh, had iisen into notice 
They were not Sikhs but orthodox Hindus The 
DSgras are a RSdjpUt race of the outer hills, but 
not of the Kajshmir Valley Dhiyan Singh, became 
one of the chief officials of the Sikh state, while 
Gulab Singh w'as invested with the Djammu Radj, 
which had been confiscated by Randjit Singh 
about 1820. In Randjit Singh’s name he annexed 
one hill-state aftei another, increasing thereby hi> 
own power, and his influence in Kasljmu itself 
In this way he added Kishtwar and Ladakh to 
the Sikh dominions After Randjit Singh’s death 
in 1839 the dissensions which followed it, 
Dhiyan Singh’s position was for a time a very 
powerful one, and through his help Gulab Singh 
was able to consolidate his power in the mountain 
country. After the murder of Dhyan Singh with 
Mahar 5 dj 5 gfier Singh, by the Sindanwalia’s (1844), 
Gulab Singh after a time withdrew to his moun- 
tain possessions, but pievious to this he had been 
sent into Kashmir to put down a mutiny m which 
Miyan Singh, the governor, had been killed (1842) 
This he did successfully, but the country had 
again fallen into anarchy, and the rebellious bomba 
tribe defied the Sikh army. In 1845, when the 
KliSlsa army plunged into war with the Biitish 
government, GulSb Singh took no part in it, and 
after the war he acted as repiesentative of the 
young Maharadji Dalip Singh m the negotiations 
which followed. Ultimately, on the advice of Major 
H Lawrence (Sir Henry Lawrence), Kashmir and 
the adjoining territories between the Indus and 
the Ravi were separated from the Pandjab and 
formed into a separate state of which Gulab Singh 
became Maharadja on payment of a subsidy and 
recognition of British suzerainty The treaty in 
which these terms were embodied was signed in 
1846. From this date begins the modern state of 
Cjammfl and Kashmir. 

Gulab Singh did not obtain peaceful possession 


of his new dominions. The governor Imam al- 
Dln allied himself with the turbulent Bombas. 
Gulab Singh’s troops were defeated, and he was 
able to assert his authority only after a British 
foice had entered DjammU. The Bombas continued 
to lesist foi several years Ultimately all the rebel- 
lious tribes submitted These movements had not 
had any hold on the agricultural population whose 
only desire is to live quietly and escape exces- 
sive demands from officials. Gulab Singh’s rule 
was on the whole firm and just, and the condition 
of the country gradually improved He died in 
1857 and was succeeded by his third son Ranbir 
Singh, a good and well meaning ruler, but lacking 
the strong chaiactei of Gulab Singh. The famine 
of 1877 — ^79 caused great misery in the country 
and the euthquake of 1885 enoimous losses Ranbir 
Singh was succeeded in 1885 by his eldest son, the 
present Mahaia(Jja Partab Singh, who is a pious 
and conseivative ruler In 1893 the famine and 
earthquake were followed by one of the most 
disastrous floods in recoid. In spite of these cata- 
strophes the pieservation of peace and an orderly 
administration has caused an enormous increase 
in prospeiity. One of the principal contnbutory 
causes has been the establishment of a regular 
system of land revenue administration under the 
settlement made by Mr. Wingate and Mr. W. 
Lawrence m 1887 — 92, aftei the model of the 
settlements in British India These have been since 
improved and developed by Mr. W. S. Talbot, 
settlement commissioner. The development of com- 
munications by the construction of a good road 
thiough the l^ehlam Valley to BaramuUa and 
more recently the cart road fiom B 5 ramulla to the 
capital has been a great benefit to the country 
Kashmir is divided for administrative purposes 
[ into the districts of South Kashmir, North Kash- 
mir and Muzaffarabad The fiist two compuse the 
valley \Mth the smaller river valleys and mountain 
slopes immediately adjoining it The third consists 
of the narrow valley of the Djehlam below BJra- 
mulla and that of the Kishn-ganga which joins 
it at Mu/affarabad. This tract has from time im- 
memorial been treated as part of Kashmir Noith 
Kashmir was formerly known by the name of 
Kamradj, and South Kashmir as Maradj The 
Kashmiri language extends down the Djehlam 
some distance below BaramuUa, but not to Mu- 
zaflaiabad or the Kishn-gauga valley where the 
dialect spoken is a form of Lahnda or Western 
Pandjabi 

The population w’as 1,295,201 in 1911. It con- 
sists of .about 94 per cent of Musalmans and 6 
per cent of Hindus, including a small number of 
Sikhs. The Hindus are mainly Brahmans, com- 
monly called Pandits, whatever their occupation 
may be 'I'he aboriginal agricultural population 
has become Musalman, there has been little or no 
admixture of foreign races, and the original castes 
suivive among them, but intermarriage between 
them is permitted, and family names (kra/n)^ often 
nicknames in ihcir origin, have to a considerable 
extent superseded caste-names. 

There is a great deal of artistic talent, and a 
natural gift for craftsmanship among the Kash- 
miris. The old established industiy of shawl-wea- 
ving for which Kashmir was once famous, has 
died down to very small dimensions, plain 
mtm woven from the pasA'f^ or wool of the Ti- 
betan goat has to some extent taken the place ot 
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the shawls of the same material. Other industries 
have however sprung up, carpets, embioidered 
fells and tablecloths aie made in considerable 
quantities, while the products of the wood carving, 
lacquered and painted wood and papier-mach^, 
silverwork, and copper work all find a good market 
in Euiope and among tourists. 

A considerable class, the H 5 ndjls or boatmen, 
live entirely on boats on the rivers and lakes, and 
form a very distinct element in the population. 

Kashmir has always had an attraction for visitors, 
and the improvement of communications has in- 
creased the number of visitors. It has become 
one of the principal summer resorts for European 
residents in India as well as for tounsts from 
all paits of the world, who travel about the 
country in camps or house boats on the rivers or 
settle m the upland valley of Gulmary, 8000 ft. 
above sea-level. Game large and small m the 
mountain valleys foimerly atti acted many sports- 
men, but it is no longer abundant, and seekers 
after trophies now seldom visit Kashmir 

The language of Kashmir known as Kashmiri 
or Kashur is a Prakritic tongue differing much 
from the dialects of the PandjSb, and showing so 
much affinity in some lespects with the Shina 
language of Dardistan that it is classed by Grier- 
son with the Pis 5 £a group of languages 

The principal travels m Kashmir which may be 
consulted in addition to the eailier authorities prior 
to the 17'^ centuiy which have been mentioned 
above are those of Francisco Xaviei (who accom- 
panied Akbar to Kashmir), Frangois Bernier (who 
accomj>anied Awrangzel) in 1664), Geoige Forster 
in 1783 (dm mg the reign of Tlmui Shah, Dui- 
rani) , William Mooicroft and George Ticbeck 
(through Ladakh and thence into Kashmir tn 
Randjit Singh’s time 1819 — 25), Victor jacque- 
mont (1831), Von Hugel (1835), Vigne(i835) 
For moic modem time the best gcneial descrip- 
tions aie those of Drew and Lawrence and for 
ancient history the works of Stem 

(2) . A name fiequently given to Srinagar, 
the capital of the country of Kashmli It was 
the name applied to the mint-town under the 
Muhammadan Sultans, the Mughal emperois, the 
Durrani Shah’s, and even as late as 1835 
Hugel speaks of the City of Kashmir. The an- 
cient name of Srinagai which, according to Kal- 
haija, was given by Asoka, has been levived by 
the Hindu rulers in modern times and is now in 
general use. 

(3) . The extensive dominions of the Maha- 

lajJjas of Djammu and Kashmii are now fie- 
quently included under the name Kashmir in at- 
lases and official publications such as the Cen- 
sus of India, These include vast tiacts not only 
in the outer hills, southw'est of the Pir Pandjal 
Mts , including Djammtl and RSdjaw'arl, but in 
the inner Himalayas comprising the conquests 
made in the name of Randjit Singh and those 
made by the MahfiradjSi* of Kashuiir in more 
recent times This region extends 32° to 37® 30 
N. Lat. and from 73® to 80® E Long and has 
an area of 84,432 sq.miles and a population of 
3,158,126 in 1911. Of this population howevei 
2,895,061 is comprised within the narrow limits 
of Kashmir and while the outer enor- 

mous area, the greater part of which consists of 
mountains, contains onlj^ 265,060. The countries 
of Ladakh, Skaidu (BaltistSn [q. v.], Cilas, Gilgit 


[q. V.], Hunza-Nagar [q. v.], and Yasin are com- 
prised m this region and will be found described 
under their own names , the connection with 
Kashmir being purely modern. 
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(M. 1.0NGW0RTH Dames) 
KA§IDA, not mfiequently also Kasid,^ is the 
name given to a form of Arabic (also 
Persian, Turkish etc.) poem of some length The 
name is derived from the Arabic root ka^ada with 
the meaning “to aim”, because in the earlier times 
It contained the praise of the poet’s tribe and attacks 
upon Its adversaries, later the praise of a person or 
family by a poet who expects and openly asks for pre- 
sents for his eulogies. From the earliest times the 
elegy {inar(hiya') does not appear to be included 
under the same designation, but poems of insult 
(Jitdja^) are frequently by older poets called a 
kasida, though the latter probably had frequently 
not the characteristics which come into the scheme 
of a proper kasida We can form the best opinion 
by taking as the basis for investigation the poems 
of the authors who lived in the first century of 
the llidjra, instead of beginning with the poems 
preserved from the time of Paganism, though the 
latter formed the model of the formei. A per- 
fect kasida should contain three essential parts 
First the nastb or erotic introduction in which the 
poet describes his visit to the erstwhile abode of his 
lady and his yearnings at finding the place forsaken 
Secondly follows a description of his ride to the 
persons whom he intends to praise This gives him 
ample scope for describing the terrors of the desert 
and the comparison of his camel with various animals 
of the deserts. At last comes the chief portion of 
the poem containing praise, or abuse of the person 
or tribe aimed at Some poets, when so inclined, 
finish up with some moral reflection 

An Arabic (or Persian etc ) kasida is a very 
artificial composition, the same rhyme has to run 
through the whole of the verses, however long 
the poem may be. In addition the composition 
is bound by a metre which the poet has to 
to guard most scrupulously through the whole 
course of the poem. The result is that we cannot 
expect very much beautiful poetry; the description 
of the desert and its animals and terrors may 
have a certain charm at first, but when the same 
descriptions recur in endless poems expressed in 
the same manner, only with different words, the 
monotony becomes nauseous. The difficulty was 
keenly realised by the poets themselves and ac- 
counts for the fragmentary character of most poems, 
which required much time in their composition. 
The poet Dhu ’ 1 -Rumma staled that for a long time 
he could get no further than the first verse of his 
now celebrated poem (N® i of his Dtwan) and 
that It was only when he visited Isfahan that the 
remaining verses (128 m the edition) came to him 
with ease (^Asds al-Baldgha,^ s v j-/-/). The poet 
Djarir, though stirred to his soul by the attacks 
of i)jandal, the son of al-R2% composed at first 
only about 80 lines of his reply, though rhyme 
and metre are the easiest possible in the Aiabic 
language, and completed the remainder at a later 
time {Nakl^td^ ed. lievan, p 430) We can like- 
wise be sure that al-Tirimma^ composed only a 
portion of his renowned poem against the tribe 
Taralm and al-Farazdak and that the additional 


verses sometimes included in the poem are 
by the poet himself and not interpolations by 
others. When a poet had composed a l^asida he 
would recite it whenever an occasion offeied and 
It IS quite natural that he should add or cancel 
verses himself, especially if a reply to his poem 
opened fresh avenues of attack. Many poets cer- 
tainly never rose to composition of a poem con- 
taining all the essential portions of a kasida, and 
it IS foolishness to assume in each case that part 
of a poem has been lost if only a certain part is 
recorded Such a poem was sent into the world be- 
fore the poet had time to complete it and it 
is equally certain that lampoons in particular 
did not lend themselves easily to the complete 
scheme Very early poets also composed poems 
which, though called kasida, did not contain the 
essential poition, the praise or insult As such 
we must take e g. the poems of “^Umar b. Abl 
Rabfa and some poems of al-Tirimmah Some of 
the latter’s compositions were made to display 
the ait of description and were never intended to 
be kasa’id m the proper sense of the word. The 
Arabic kasida was naturally imitated by poets 
who wrote m other languages and the Persian poets 
Anwar! and Khakani are celebrated as masters 
of this style. The form of the kasida has sur- 
vived to modern times and I have specimens by 
poets still living wheie we find the absurdity of 
a desciiption of a desert-ride by persons who 
live m Cairo and travel by railway and steamer 
The kasida by its references to persons and 
events is also a source of historical information. 
This, however, must be handled ^\ith the utmost 
care, as false statements, by design or through 
Ignorance, are frequent and the mention of a 
battle-day does not necessarily imply that the poet 
was present. As an example I mention only that 
the Asadi poets ^Abid and Bisbr b, Abi KhSzim, 
probably a century distant from one another, both 
boast that their tribe was victoiious at al-Nis 5 r 
and jil-Djifar. (F KritNKOw) 

KASIM, the name given by the Ottoman Turks 
to St. Demetiius whose festival falls on Oct. 26 
of the Julian calendar. It was formerly the beginning 
of the winter semester, during which the fleet took 
up its wintei-quarlers at the Golden Horn. 
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__ (Cl Huari) 

al-^ASIM b. ^Isa al-'Ii)JlI, usually called Abii 
Dulaf, a Muslim general. When in 195 (811) 
the Caliph al Amin sent an army under 'All b. 
'IsS b. Mahfin against al-Ma^mOn’s general Tahir 
b. al-Husain, Abu Dulaf went with him. When 
Ibn Mahan had fallen, Abu Dulaf came back to 
the neighbourhood of Hamadhan and, although he 
declined to pay homage to al-Ma^mQn, yahir left 
him in peace m al-Karadj In 214 (829/830), when 
.al-Ma^mUn came to Raiy, he sent for him. His 
friends advised him not to go, but he went and 
the Caliph received him with the greatest goodwill. 
In al-MuHasim’s reign, AbU Dulaf was arrested by 
al-Afshln [q.v.] who was jealous of his bravery 
and eloquence. Al-Afshln accused him of murder 
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and treason and on the evidence of false witnesses 
he was condemned to death but reprieved at the 
last minute by the intervention of the chief IfSd! 
Ahmad b. Abl Du^ad [q. v ]. As soon as the latter 
heard of the danger threatening AbU Dulaf he 
hurried to al-Afshin and said the Caliph had 
ordered him to spare Aba Dulaf. When the latter 
had been released, Ahmad went to the Caliph and 
told him that he made up the story to save the 
life of the innocent accused, whereupon al-Mu^tasim 
forgave him and pardoned Abii Dulaf. The latter 
died in 225 (839/840) or 226 (840/841) in Baghdad. 
He left several works. lie was also famed as an 
exceedingly ardent devotee of the Caliph ‘^AU. On 
his descendants see the article dulafids. 
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Wustenfeld, N® 31 and 549 (transl by de Slane, 
1 . 61 %qq and 11 502 — 507), Ibn Khaldun, al- 
'^Ibar^ 111 . 25$, Weil, Gesch» der Chaltfen^ 11 
268 332 sq, (K. V. Zettersifen) 

al-KA§IM, a district in Central Arabia, 
on the high plateau of the Arabian desert. It owes 
its fertility to the Wadi Kumma^, which runs to 
the north-east and whose course is baired by a 
series of parallel sand-dunes and hills fiom 1600 — 
2000 feet high, which run from north-west to 
south-east The water, richly provided by the spring 
and summer rams, sinks into the valleys and even 
in dry periods is preserved for years at a little 
depth undei the red 01 yellow sandy soil and this 
supplies the essential requisite for a rich vegetation 
The plateau is therefoie covered in spring and 
summer with a rich crop of grass and affords ex- 
cellent pasture for the great herds of camels and 
cattle and the numerous smaller animals The sand- 
hills are covered with tamaiisks tamati ntlo- 

tica Ehrbg) and varieties of acacia indigenous to 
Arabia Ckaraz^ acacia Arabica IV ^ katad^ acacia 
Senegal W J Millet, maize, wheat, vetches, etc 
grow in the fields. Fruit-trees of all kinds yield 
plentiful crops So early a writer as Yakut makes 
special mention of the figs, peaches, grapes and 
pomegranates. The most important and most culti- 
vated fruit-tiee is, as elsewhere, the date-palm, 
which IS represented in al-KasIm by a particularly 
fine variety. 

Among plants of economic importance may be 
mentioned the cotton-tree, which supplies local le- 
quirements. In the western part of al-Kasfm rock- 
salt is found. This mineral, so important for the 
cattle-breeders, is sold m the towns, especially in 
Boreida and 'Aneiza. 

Al-Kasim plays an important part in the caravan 
traffic of Arabia on account of its wealth in camels 
and its enterprising population Of the population, 
estimated by Palgrave at 25—30,000 souls, at 
least a third devote themselves to caravan traffic 
either hiring out animals or acting as attendants 
or as small merchants The caravan business takes 
them through the Wadi DawBsir and Wadi Nadjian 
to the Yemen, from which the best coffee is ex- 
ported, to Kuwait, al-Basra, Baghdad and 2 j®bel 
Shammar, to Mekka and Syria via Khaibar. It is in 
the nature of things that many natives of al-Kasim 
settle in the frontier districts 01 in one of the 
towns just mentioned and many have attained 
prosperity and wealth AF-Kasim also plays an im- 
portant part in the trade in race-hoises. Al- 2 jarad, 


also called IJjarad al-KasIm, in olden times the 
chief town of al-KasIm, a day’s march from 'Aneiza 
on the road to al-Basra, has been identified by 
A. Sprenger with the Topiet of Ptolemy. The ancient 
settlements of this area which al-HamdSnl includes 
in al-YamAma are all in ruins; the modern larger 
towns date from the late middle ages 

The district which lies in the centre of Arabia 
has had a lively history. One of the battle- “days” 
of the Arabs is called after it. Zuhair, Akhtal, 
‘^Aws b Hadjar and other poets know and mention 
al-Kasim. The young faith of Islam found al-Kasim 
at first on the side of the anti-prophet Musailima, 
but in the decisive encounter between the Muslims 
and the followers of the Prophet of al-YamSma 
we find al-Kasim on the side of j^alid, the “Sword 
of Allah”, in the struggle for the Caliphate, Nadjd 
and al-Kasim were on the side of ^Ali but the 
victory of the Umaiyads brought the whole of 
Central Arabia under their sway and there was 
no change with the 'Abbasids. It was not until the 
revolutionary movement led by the Karmapans that 
Nadjd was lost to the '^Abbasids. In the eleventh 
century, Darim, a native of al-Rass in al-KasIm, was 
able to conquer a laige part of Nadijd and Yemen and 
unite It with al-Kasim His kingdom was inherited 
by his sons and successors but the increasing power 
of the chiefs of al-Yamama and ^Arid conquered 
Daiim’s kingdom bit by bit, till finally it was again 
reduced to al-Kasim Al-Kasim was from the first 
somewhat hostile to the Wahhabi movement, but 
^Abd al-‘'AzIz b Sa^ud of al-Dar'iya succeeded in 
gaming possession of Boreida, al-Rass and Tennune. 
The other villages then rose and in 1772 slew all 
the Wahhabis they could capture In 1780 a new 
rising broke out against Ibn Sa^ud, w^hich he was 
only able to put down after much fighting with 
varied foi tunes. Ibn Sa'ud’s kingdom soon found 
Itself faced with an extiemely dangerous opponent 
Mehmed ^Ali of Kgypt had been commissioned by 
the Sublime Porte to take measures against the 
Wahhabis and sent his son Tusun to Arabia, where 
in a rapid succession of victories he conquered the 
whole of the west coast (1811 — 1813). 

Aflei the death of Ibn Sa'^ad (1814) the Egyptians 
extended then intrigues against Ibn Sa'^Ud’s king- 
dom to the interior of Arabia, and in i8i5Tcisun 
marched into Central Arabia and captured the 
fortiess of al-Rass in al-Kasim after gaining over 
the greater part of the country by bribery. The 
peace concluded between TusUn and ‘^Abd Allah 
]> Sa'^Qd was, however, not confirmed by Mehmed 
‘All, who ordered Ibrfihim to conquer Arabia; in 
1817 he took al-Rass, Boreida and ‘Anciza and 
thus became mastei of al-Kasim 'Abd Allah b. 
Sa‘ad had to retire to Dai‘iya, was taken prisoner 
and in 1818 beheaded in Constantinople. Al-Kasim 
was now under Egyptian suzerainty and formed 
a strong base for Mehmed ‘All But by 1822 the 
Arabs of Central Arabia had begun their war of 
liberation from the Egyptian occupation which 
ended in 1841 in the Egyptian-Turkish troops 
being diiven out. Al-Kasim w’as now for a time 
under the protection of the Grand Sharif of Mekka; 
in 1855 Zamal Al Salim, who resided at ‘Aneiza, 
was recognised by Ibn Sa*^ud as independent ruler 
of al-Kasim, but in 1861 the district was again 
paying tribute to Ibn Sa‘ud After six years al- 
Kasim was again able to attain its independence 
and in 1879 Ibn Sa‘£ld surrendered his claim to 
suzerainty over al-^asim in favour of Ibn Rashid, 
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lord of A rising against Muhammad b. 

Rashid in 1891 ended in disaster and Zfimal Al 
Salim lost his life m battle. The Turks then took 
advantage of the fierce feud between Ibn Sa'^Ud 
and Ibn Rashid to gain a firm footing in al-Kasfm 
again, all the more easily as the people of al-Kasim 
were weary of the long struggle and anxious for 
peace, and even Ibn Rashid would rather have 
the Tuiks in al- Kasim than the governors of his 
enemy Ibn Sa^ud. Ahmad Faizi Pa§ha therefore 
invaded Central Arabia in 1905 and occupied al- 
Kasim also. Soon the position of the Turks became 
untenable, especially as Ibn Rashid now sided 
against them; the Turkish troops had to evacuate 
al-KasIm and Ahmad Faizi Pasha’s successor, Sami 
Pasha, \Nas no more able to restore Turkish 
authority. In 1906 al-Kasim belonged to Ibn Sa^ud, 
m 1911/12 there were again attacks on Ibn Sa^ud, 
especially by the Grand Siarif of Mekka, but since 
1913 al-Kasim has formed a province in the wide 
kingdom of Ibn Sa^Ud. 

Bibliography \ al-Hamdani, Stfat Dj aztt at 
ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884^ — ^*891, 
p. 144, 165, Yakut, Mn^djam^ ed Wustenfeld, 
1. 279, 666, 11 823, ill. 78, 617, iv 127, 610, 
MafUztd a/-/ttt/a\ ed T. G J. Jujnboll, T eiden 
1853, ii 426, al-Bakri, Mu^djam^ ed Wustenfeld, 
Gottingen 1876, i 292, 392, A. Sprengcr, Die 
alte Geogiaphte Aiabtens^ Bern 1875, p 48, 168, 
207, \V. G Palgrave, Travels in Arabia^ I ondon 
1865, ** 129, 166, 230, 252, 258, Ch. M. 
Doughty, Tiavels tn Aiabia A/, Cambridge 
1888, Index cf. 11. 612, H.S.J.B VhxXhy ^ Soui hern 
Najd {The Geographical Journal^ 1920, vol Iv. 
168; Alois Musil, Osterretek Monatschr J d, 
Onent^ 1917, xliii. 14, 15,17, 49, 81,166,167,169, 
203, 204, 207—209, 212, 213, 297—300, 303 
(supplemented by oral information fiom Alois 
Musil), H S. J B. Philby, The Heait of Aia- 
bta_^ London 1922 (Adolf Grohmann) 

KASIM AQJiA, called kocja (the old), an 
Ottoman court architect. He was appointed 
court architect in 1032 (began Nov. 5, 1622) in 
succession to the distinguished architect Mehmed 
Agha, who built the Ahmad mosque in Stambul 
(on him cf the Rtsala-i nti" marly e [in MS ] of 
DjaTar Ag^a), relieved of his duties m 1053 
(began March 22, 1642; cf. J. von Hammer, G. 
O A., V. 335) and his office given to Mustafa 
Agha , known as Merammetdji ^ lit “mender”. 
But after a few months only he was restored to 
the office as the result of a low estimate (cf 
Na'ima, Tcdiibh-t n. 46; J von Hammer, op. at.., 
V- 338 ) His manly intervention on behalf of 

Kopriilii Mehmed Pasha, afterwards Grand Vizier, 
cost him his office and dignities very soon after 
the Sultana-mother Mah-Peiker (Kosem Walide, 
q v ) had appointed him to manage her affairs 
{k*aya) in October, 1651, on account of his honesty 
He was imprisoned in the Seven Towers and soon 
afterwards banished to Cyprus (NaHma, op. at.., 
333 He was later released and after being 
unsuccessful several times finally succeeded in the 
summer of 1655 (NaTmS, op. cit li. 551) m 
getting for Mehmed Pasha the Grand Viziei ate. He 
died, apparently at a great age, in 1070 (began 
Nov. 1 8, 1660) None of his buildings seem to 
have been of great importance His work did not 
apparently extend to public buildings. It is only 
known that he was engaged in 1651 in building 
the Yeni Walide gjami' but hardly as the chief 


architect. The part which he played as a politician 
in Ottoman history is more important and the 
historian of the empire, NaHma, in particular, 
deals very fully with it. 

Bibliogtaphy'. Na^ma, Tarihi., Stambul 
1147, ii , passim; Sid;tll4 "^Othmant., iv. 49 (fol- 
lowing Na'ima); J. v. Hammei, Geschtchte des 
Osmamschen Reiches., v. 335, 338 sq , 556, 576, 
6367 ^55? Babinger, Quellen zur 0\mantsihen 
Kunstler geschtchte in the Jahi buch der Astatischen 
Ktmst^ I eipzig IQ24, p. 37 (F Batiinger) 
KASIM>I ANWAR, Mu"In ai-DIn S\lI, called 
KAsiM-i ANWAR, a Peisiau mystic and man 
of letters, bom in 757 (1356) in Saiab near 
Tabiiz For Saiab (in Ya^ut Saiaw) Dawlatshah, 
Tadhkiia., p. 346, gives SurWiab, this name is 
not found in Yakut, but Dawlatghah has three 
times the phrase Sui khdb-i Tabriz., the name is 
once found m a play on woids (in a lubZit of 
Kamal-i Khudjandi in Dawlatshilh, op at ., p. 326) 
According to the Peisian lexicogiaphers, Surkhab 
IS a lull ncai Tabriz (Vullers, Lexicon Pas-Lat.., 
s V., N’O 7) Kasim’s family came from Adbar- 
baidjan. Ills religious teachers w^ere Sadr al-Din-i 
Ardabili (an ancestor of the Safawids) and Sadr 
al-Din ‘^Alf-i YamSni, who was a pupil of Auhad 
al-Din-i Kirmani As Djami {Nafahat al-Uns., 
p 690) tells us, mention was made of Yamani 
blit not of Ardabili in a work on Kasim’s Iiadat., 
which came from the circle of his intimates This 
circumstance might suggest that Kasim did not 
think so highly of Ardabili’s instruction 'Ihe facts 
given in Browne, Hist, of Pers. Lit under Tartai 
Dominion., p 473, contradict this, however. Among 
Kasim’s own murhV% there must have been several 
free-thinkers, as lJ^ 5 mi, op at.., p. 690, mentions 
that the teacher himself was, however, free from 
this imputation The tiulh is that he — although 
it cannot absolutely be proved that he was a 
Hurlifi — strongly sympathised with this sect 
(Browne, op. at.., p. 479) He travelled a great 
deal, he fiist of all lived in Gilan Gllani ex- 
pressions are several times found in his poetry. 
From Gilan he migiated to KhuiasSn where he 
lived fiist in Nighabur and later in Herat. He 
was expelled from the latter town when the king, 
^ah-Rul^, was murdered by a Hurtifi in 830 
(1426/27). It was assumed that Kasim was con- 
nected with the murderei, had harboured him and 
knew of the attempt beforehand. A singular 
story IS given by Dawlatsh^lh, op at , p. 346 sq , 
according to which he had already been expelled 
from Herat once previously some individuals had 
complained to the king that the mursfid was 
gathering many young pupils around him, which 
aroused misgivings among them on moral grounds. 
Shah-Rukh, according to the story, then intervened 
and banished Kasim. The latter then travelled to 
Balkh and Samarkand but returned later to Herfit. 
This story is not very probable but it is evidence 
at any rate of the great popularity of the teacher 
in Herat Whether the libellous reason given for 
his expulsion is tiue cannot be proved either, 
but it must be confessed that at that time also 
there were great rascals among the Safis. It seems 
to be certain that Kasim found a protector aftei 
the banishment in 830 in Ulugh Beg in Samar- 
kand. As we also find Samar^iand mentioned in 
the story in Dawlat&hah, it may be suggested 
that the story in DawlatghSh is an invention du- 
plicating the story of his actual banishment. 
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K 5 sim later returned to KhurabSu again and 
settled in ^ardjird in the district of JQjam. There 
through the support of well-to-do friends he was 
able to lead a life of freedom from care down to 
his death in 837 (1433/34). DawlatshSh, op. 
p. 348, makes him die in 835, differing from the 
other authorities. In addition to what Rieu says 
{Caiahgue.^ p. 636) on the date of Kasim’s death 
see also Rosen, Les Manuscrits persons de P In- 
stitut.^ p. 1 21, where a chronogram on his death 
IS quoted from a St. Petersburg MS. 

Kasim was buried in Khardjird, Dawlatshah 
says that in his time ‘^All ^ir began to embellish 
the site of the tomb with buildings The same 
authority tells us that Kasim in his youth prac- 
tised asceticism to such an extent that he injured 
his health. But in later years he altered his views 
— foi example he said to someone who could not 
help expressing sui prise at his prosperous appearance 
that he was no longer ^ashik but he had 

once been a beggar but now he was a king. 

Works The author, who, accoiding to Daw- 
lat^iah, op. at , p 303, was a great admirer of 
the poetry of Hafiz, left a Dtwan behind him 
containing ghazal’s, rubaVs, elegies on 

mystics and mathnawis Some pieces are composed 
in OilanI and Turkish. His other woiks, Anls al- 
^Artftn and Anls al-^Aihtkin (also called Risalat 
al-Antand) are treatises on mysticism in prose and 
verse finally we may mention his extracts from 
Sa'di’s Biatan entitled Khulasa-i Bus tan 

These writings are unpublished , judging from 
the not very extensive specimens in P>rownc and 
the few pieces in Dawlatshah (Bland’s Century 
where ten of Kasim’s ghazal’s are published I 
have not seen) we can agree with Browne when 
he says “the poetry of Qdsimu ’ 1 - Anwar, so far 
as a foreigner may ventuic to judge it, is only 
of average merit”. One cannot deny Ins ability 
to write pleasing Persian verse but we look in 
vain for anything out of the way which would 
give him a claim to a place among the great 
names of Persian literaluie A just verdict on his 
literary activity, how'evei, will only be possible 
when his works have been published 

Btbltogtaphy DjamT, Nafahat al-Uns.^ 
Calcutta 1859, p 689 — 693, Dawlatshah, Tadh- 
htat al-^ulara\ ed Browne, p. 346 sqq , Ethe 
in the Grundr dei Iran. Phil ^ 11. 295, 299, 
301; Browne, Histoty of Per nan Liteiature 
under Tartaf Dominion.^ p. 352, 366, 438, 473 — 
486, Rieu, Catalogue.^ p. 635 — 637, Sprenger, 
Catalogue of the .... manuset tpts of the Itbt ones 
of the King of Oudh , p. 532 sq , Catalogue 
Bankipore.^ 11 14 sqq. (V. F. Buchner) 

l^ASIM PASHA, usually called Guzeldje 
Kasim Pasha, an Ottoman statesman. 
The son of Christian paients (//j [1 e Ayfis Pasha 
and KSsim Pasha] sont tons venuz de chreshens.^ in 
C. D.' Schepper, Tagebuch.^ m Missions diploma- 
tiques de Corn. Dpi. de Schepper dit Scepperus.^ de 
JS 2 S a iSSS-i par le Brn. de St.-Genois et G. A. 
Yssel de Schepper, in vol. xxx. of the Memoir es 
de VAcademie de Belgique.^ Biussels 1861, p. 169 
infia), he was born in the reign of BSyazid II and 
brought up in the Imperial SerSi (EwliyS, 1 169) 
He attained the rank of a rtk^ab aghast (“stirrup- 
agha”), accompanied Selim I on his campaign to 
Egypt, was appointed governoi of Ham2l on its 
capture in August, 1516 (saTidjakheyi) (cf L. Forrer, 
Die osm. Chronik des Rustem Pascha.^ Leipzig 1923^ 


p. 55; not in Halil Edhem, Tagebuch der agypt. 
Expedition des Sultans Selim /, aus Feriduns Samm- 
lung der Staatsschriften.^ '^tvai2et 1916, p. 15), and 
soon afterwards governor of Adana. A few years 
afterwards, he became Beylerbeyi of Anatolia and 
Rumeha, probably as early as the first year of 
Sultan Suleiman Appointed second vizier in 927 
(began December 12, 1520) Kasim Pashn held a 
command in the expedition against Rhodes (Chronik 
des Rustem Pascha.^ p. 62 at the top). When on 
Radjab 12, 929 (May 27, 1523) the Egyptian 
governor Mustafa Pasha was dismissed, Kasim suc- 
ceeded him but lost the office with 34 days (on 
Sha'ban 16, 929 = June 30, 1523) (cf. J von 
Hammer, G.O. K^ 111. 35). A few months latei, 
when in Rabi' II (February, 1525) the traitor 
(kha^in) Ahmed Pasha, his successor, was slain in 
a rising, he went to Cairo as governor foi a second 
time but was again dismissed by March, 1525. 
Down to 935 (beginning September 15, 1528), 
when he once moie became second viziei , he seems 
to have held a goveinorship (^'Budin”, i.e. Ofen [^], 
accoiding to some sources, but which could only 
have been a temporary appointment). In May, 1533, 
the Fleming C. D. Schepper, envoy of the Hungarian 
royal widow Maria, saw him in Stambul as vizier 
along with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha [cj v ] 
and Ay 3 s Pasha (d July 13, CasstmBassa 

a la face plus grande et louge et n'est si grand 
que le diet Ayas (op cit p. 169) In 1537 he was 
governing the Morea and sanijjakbeyi at Modon, 
in the summer of this year he attacked unsuccess- 
fully the two last bulwarks of Venetian rule in 
the Morea, Napoli di Romania and Malvasia (cf. 
Zinkeisen, G 6. A’ , 11. 771, 783) He niay have 
then fallen into disgrace and lived in exile. The 
date of his death is uncertain. In 959 (began 
December 29, 1550 ^ however, he seems to have 
lived in the Moiea in non-activity* cf. 'Ata^i, Dhatl 
on the Shakaltk al-Ntlmaniya.^ p 23. In 944 
(began June 10, 1537) he had a madrasa built for 
the poet Sururr [q.v.] in the garden of the tm be 
of Mchmed Yazidji Qghlu [q v.] which is now 
buint down (cf. ‘^Ala’i, op. cit..^ p. 27)*, he cannot 
have, theiefore, died in 939 (1532) It is certain, 
however, that he was buried in Gallipoli. 

Kasim Pasha earned lasting fame from a series 
of pious foundations and by building a mosque, 
a madrasa and a bath m Stambul. To this day one 
of the most important quarters in Constantinople, 
the Byzantine “Suburb of the Spring” (kremdes 
01 pes^at) IS called after him Kasim Pashes mehal- 
Icsi (cf J V. Hammei, Constanttnopohs und der 
Bosporus.^ Pest 1822, p. 55 sqq.\ EwliyS, Siyahet- 
name.^ i. 169, 416 sqq , The Travels of EvltyOy 
tiansl. by J. v. Hammer, London 1834, 1.5 Hafiz 
Husain, Hadikat al-Djaivamly li. 2 sqq , J v. 
Hammei, Gesehichte des osmantschen KeicheSy ix. 
106 sqq.^. PIis daughter Nefise Khatun also en- 
dowed a school and is buried in it, cf. Hadlkat 
al-Dtawamly 11. 4, 3). 

Bibliography In addition to the works 
quoted above. Std/tll-t ^o(hmaniy iv. 46 sqq. 
(defective and inaccurate); Geoflfroy, VEstat de 
la Court du gtand TmCy Pans 1542, foi. lo^; 
Gull. Postel, La tierce Par tie des oiientales 
Histoiresy Poitiers 1560, p. 61 sq.(Cassun Bassa 
du temps qtCil estoit BassOy ai*oit 20 mtllc ducatSy 
%l en petit avoit autanty de San^eacly de Morea. 
Maintenant en son lieu est Moustapka Bassa f 
(Franz Babingeh) 
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KASIMOV, m Russian originally gorodez or 
GORODOK MESH^ERSKiY, in Tatar KHAN karmXn, 
formerly the capital of the Tatar princes 
subordinate to the Czar of Moscow and now a 
district capital in the gouvernement of 
Ryazan It took its name from Kasim, son of the 
founder of the kingdom of Kazmin, Dlu Muhammad. 
In the war between the brothers that followed 
the assassination of UlQ Muhammad (1446), KSsim 
was induced to enter the service of the Russian 
Grand Duke Ihe town, which beats his name, 
was gianted him about 1452 (not later than 1456), 
there he built a mosque (of which only the mi- 
naret still exists) and a palace of stone (no longer 
standing, it was seen as late as 1768 by Pallas). 
After his death about 1469, his son Daniyar 
reigned till about i486. Kasimov was next under 
the rule of prince Nur Dawlat of the Gn2y dy- 
nasty and his sons Satilghan and Ojanay About 
1512 Shaikh Awliyar (grandson of Khan KiiCuk 
Muhammad), descended from another branch of 
the descendants of JDju£i, is mentioned as prince 
of Kasimov. In 1516 his minor son Shah ^Ali 
(he IS so called m his epitaph, but is usually 
known as Shaikh ‘^All, Russian Shigaley ^igaw- 
liyaroviC) w'as reigning (nominally) After a life 
of vicissitudes (he was repeatedly appointed Khan 
of Kazan by the Czar and then deprived of all 
his dignities and condemned to the seveiest im- 
prisonment, then pardoned and again restored to 
his pnncipality), ‘^All died childless, aged 

sixty*one, on Monday, SbawwSl 10, 974 (April 
21, 1567) The takya built by him in Ramadan, 
962 (July-August, 1555), in which are his tomb 
and the tombs of several of his relatives, has been 
several times described, first by Pallas in the year 
1768, most recently by Welyammov Zernov m 
1863. During his rule in Kazan, his brother Djan 
'All represented him in Kasimov and later ruled 
for a short time (1532 — 35) in Kazan also until 
he was murdered during a rising there 

The “Czar” Shah 'Ali was succeeded in Kasimov 
by his distant relative Sayin Bulat, great-grandson 
of the Khan of the Golden Horde Ahmad In 
1573 he adopted Christianity, received the name 
of Simeon, moved to Moscow and was there given 
by Ivan the Terrible the title of “Czar of all the 
Russians”. He died in 1616 as the monk Stephen. 
It was not till 1585 that a successor to him was 
appointed in Kasimov, Mustafa 'Ali, whose father, 
'Abd Allah b. Ak-Kubak, also a great-grandson 
of Khan Ahmad, died in 1570 and was buried in 
Kasimov. About 1600 we find mentioned as prince 
of Kasimov Uraz Muhammad of the family of 
Khans of the Kirgiz Kazak, who afterwards took 
part in the fighting during the civil war in 
Russia and was killed in 1610. The last rulers 
of Kasimov were Arslan (grandson of the last 
Siberian IChSn Kutum) and his son Saiyid Bur- 
han, descended from the house of Siberian rulers; 
the latter, first mentioned as ruler m 1627, was 
baptised between 1653 and 1655 (he received the 
name Wasiliy) and yet remained prince of Kasimov 
till his death soon after 1678. To this period belongs 
the forcible conversion of a part of the Tatars by 
Misayil, Archbishop of Ryazan (1651 — 56); m one 
of these attempts at conversion the Archbishop 
was killed by the enraged populace The verse from 
the Kurban (iii. 52), constantly quoted in epitaphs 
in Kasimov, seems to have been placed there in 
antagonism to the zeal of the Christian missionaries. 


Even under Wasiliy the administration of K. 
simov was in the hands of a Russian woyewodi 
the Tatar prince exercised only nominal rul 
The mother of Wasiliy, FStima Sul^Sn, was n 
cognised as ruler in the years following Wasiliy 
death on these terms; she is last mentioned i 
1681. Alter this there was no “Czar” or “Czarevitch 
(sometimes one, sometimes the other title is use< 
of Kasimov any longer In the modem distrh 
capital of Kasimov the Tatais only form a con 
paratively small part of the population, accordm 
to the census of 1897, 13,545 souls (according 1 
Reclus, as many as 14,100 in 1870), includin 
1,539 Tatars, in 1909, 17,075, including 2,0c 
Tatars The Bulghar industries (tanning and shoi 
making, cf. above, 1. 789a), introduced to tl 
Russians through Tatar intermediary, are especial] 
followed in Kasimov 

Btb Itograp h y most thorough and sti 
indispensable, although several new documen 
have since been made available, is Wilyaminc 
Zernov’s great work '^Istoitya Kanmozvsktk 
Zarey si zareiviley'''' (4 vols , Trudt Vost. 
Imp R Afch, Oh she ^ ix — RH *)i which 
based almost all that has been written aboi 
the princes of Kasimov elsewhere, especially Hi 
worth, History of ihe Mongols^ 11 429 sgq. C 
more recently N. laleyew, Stmeon Bekhutatemn 
Trier 1891, review by D K(obeko) in the Za^ 
Vast, Otd ^ viii 335 sq , N. Sht^kin, Istor) 
giroda Kastmowa^ 1889, review by V R(osen 
ihid ^ v__I22 sq, (W BaRTHOID) 

IjIASIYUN, a bare and rocky massif — tl 
summit is over 4,000 feet high — commandic 
in the north-east the Ghuta [q v.] and dominatiD 
Salihiya, the suburb of Damascus. It lies bctwec 
the valley of the Barada [q v ] and that of tl 
Halbun. The Nahr YazTd which flows out of tl 
Barada runs along the foot of KSsiyun. “The 
they venerate the birthplace of Abraham on tl 
slope adjoining the village of Barza. This mounta 
has been famous since remote antiquity as a plai 
of ascension and retreat of prophets” (Ibn Djubaii 
Adam is said to have stayed there, Cain kilU 
Abel there, whose body was buried on this “sacre 
and most venerated mountain” (Y%at), which 
covered with sanctuaries. The encyclopaedists an 
the historians of Damascus associate with it sever 
thousands of martyrs and prophets buiied betwet 
the Bab al-Faradis and the slopes of Kasiyun 
Bibliography Yakut, ed. WU 

tenfeld, i 557, 11. 588, 111 363, iv. 13 — 
Ibn 'Asakir, TcPrtkh,^ ed 'Abd al-Qadir BadrS 
1., Damascus 1329, p 231 — 237; Ibn Djubai 
ed. Wright-de Goeje, p. 273, 274. 

(H. Lammens) 

KASKAR, the name of a town in the 'Iia 
When al-HatJjdjSdj [q. v.], the governor of tl 
'IrSlc appointed by the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik, h£ 
put down the rebellion there, he began in 83 — ^ 
(702 — 705) to build a new town which wascalh 
Wasit (“centre”) because it was midway betwe< 
the two older Arab capitals of this provinci 
Kufa in the north and Basra in the south. F* 
the site of the town he chose the vicinity of tl 
town of Kaskar on the Tigris, which had play< 
a not unimportant part in the SSssSnian perio 
The new Muslim town was built on the ea 
bank of the Tigris, while Kaskar lay opposite 
on the west side; a bridge of boats linked tl 
two halves of the city. Neither Wasi| nor Kaski 
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exist at the present day and until quite recently 
their exact situation was uncertain. In looking 
for the site we must not think of the modern 
course of the Tigris in Central and Southern 
Babylonia; in the days of the Caliphs this river 
ran much farther to the west; its course in those 
days probably corresponded for a good part to 
that of the Shatt al-Haiy (cf. i. 677a, 970^). Kaskar- 
Wasit certainly lay somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Kut al-Haiy (cf. i 677a, 970®) 
According to the results of an archaeological 
journey by Count Aymar de Liedekerke-Beaufoit 
(see Babylontca^ vii , Pans 1922, p 115) the now 
insignificant rums of WSsit lie almost 25 miles west 
of Haiy on the dry Tigris bed of Shatt al-Khorder 
On the other hand the map of Mesopotamia 
(Sheet Baghdad, 5 d) published by the General 
Staff in Berlin in 19 17^ puts Wasit about 15 miles 
N E., as the crow flies, of Kut al-Haiy On the 
modern ruins of Wasit see also the notes by Mas- 
signon based on information given by a native 
of the district in his al-Hallaj^ Martyr mystique 
de Vlslam^ Pans 1922, p 23. For further infor- 
mation on Wasit, see the article 

As to Kaskar, it probably dates back into the 
Assyiian period It may be recalled that we seem 
to have a Babylonian town Ka-as-ka-ri mentioned 
in a fragment of an inscription probably of the 
time of Assur-banipal, m the British Museum ([18] 
82 3 — 23 128; see Bezold, Catalogue^ p. 1824), 
cf Streck, Assu) bampal^ Leipzig 1916, p. Ixxxviii 
and 790* The place is perhaps also mentioned m the 
Babylonian Talmud {Ydma^ fol loa, wheie Bashkar 
has probably to be corrected into Kashkar), see 
Marquart, Eransahr^ Abh G,IV Gott ^ New Series, 
111 , N® 2, Berlin 1901, p 164 In any case Kaskar 
called Kashkar in Syriac and Christian Arabic 
sources, is one of the oldest Christian towns in 
Babylonia. It frequently appears in the ecclesiastical 
histoiy of this region The episcopal diocese of 
this name was considered second in importance 
within the Nestorian chinch Its occupant was the 
light arm of the patriarch of Seleucia — Ktesiphon 
(see mada^in) and his representative when the 
office was vacant 

Among the signatories to the acts of the Syiiac 
councils we find bishops of Kashkar from the 
period 410 — 790 (Guidi \\\ Z D M G ^ xliii 41 1 
and Chabot in the xxxvii , Pans 1902, 

p. 675) According to the Syriac ** chronicle of 
Aibela” there was a bishop in Kashkar as early 
as the first half of the third century A D. The 
Christian Arabic “Chronicle of Seert’* also ment- 
ions an occupant of the episcopal see there of 
the period before 410 A i> On the bishopric of 
Kashkar and a list of its occupants see J Labourt, 
Le Chris ttantsme darts Veinpt) e Pet ^e wus la Dy'‘ 
nastie Sauauidi^ Paris 1904, passim (s. the Index 
s V.), Sachau, Die Chtonik von Atbela (== Abh 
Pr Ak, Wiss ^ 1915, N® 6), p 21; Sachau, Zur 
Ausbettung der Chustentums in Asten (= Abh 
Pr, Ak, fTm., 1919, N® i), p 30 — 31. 

The town of Kashkar, like the bishopiic which 
bore Its name, was the home of many founders 
of monasteries, as may be seen fiom the work 
compiled in the eighth century by JeshuMenah, 
entitled K*tabll d^ NakhpTtid (ed. Chabot in Me- 
lang d'^archioL et d^ histone de PEiole Franfaise 
de Pome^y xvi., Paris 1896), p. 225 the 
Great Abraham (d. 588)^ was especially famous, 
s. JeshnMenah N®. 14, I abourt, op lit.y p 315, 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, U. 


A. Baumstark, Gesch, der syrisch, Litteratury Bonn 
1922, p. 130, One of the most influential per- 
sonalities at the court of the SftsSnian Xing 
Khusraw II Parw 5 z( 590 — 628) was AbS of Kashkar; 
on him see Baumstark, op, ctt,y p. 123. On other 
Syriac writers who belonged to Kashkar ('Ab^dl- 
Sh 5 ', GrighS, EliyS) see Baumstark, op. ctt,y p. 30, 
128, 420 For the Syriac sources on Kaihkar see 
also the indices in Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London 1 870) 
and Wright, CataL of the Syriac manuscr, in 
Cambridge (Cambridge 1901), p. 1284, also in 
Sachau, Katalog der syrisch, Handschi , in Berlin 
(Berlin 1899), p. 923. 

In the Aisakid period there seems to have been 
a little kingdom of Kaskar, which was destroyed 
by the first Sasanian Ardash*** cf Noldeke, 
Gesch d Arab, und Perser zur Zett der Sasanideny 
(Leiden 1879) p. 13 note 5. In the SSsanian 
division of the ^Irak, Kaskar is mentioned as one 
of the 72 administrative districts; see Streck, op. 
city (see Bibl) p. 15,*! 8. It probably — as later 
under the Muslims — comprised roughly the district 
east of the Tigris, from the modern Kut al-AmSra 
in the north to the region of the mouth of the 
Tigris Sometimes it is mentioned as equivalent to 
the district of Maisan [q v ]. On this cf. Schaeder 
m IslatUy XIV. (1924) p 17 The bishopric of 
Ka&hkar must have coincided pretty much with 
the SSsSnian district of the same name; cf the 
map in Sachau, Die Chronik von At belay p 16. 

Kaskar is also given as the name of the capital 
of Dailam, which was usually called Dfllab; cf. 
G Le Strange, The Lands of the East. Cal.y p. 
174, de Morgan, Miss scienttf en Pet sty i. (Pari* 
1894) p 276 

Biblto g ) aphy B S.A , passim ; al-Baladhurl 
(ed de Gocjej, p 582, YQkQt, Mu^^am (ed. 
Wilstcnfeld), iv. 274, al-KazwInl, Ai&ar al-Btlaa 
(ed Wustenfeld), 11 299; Hamd AllSh Mustawfl, 
Nuzhat al-Kidub (Gibb Mem Ser , xxiii./t p. 
162, 6, G Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caltphate (Cambridge 1905), p 39, 43, 80 and 
do \vi J K A S y 1895, p 44 ^qq , Streck, 
Babylonten nach den arab Gcogtaph , ii. (Leiden 
1902), p 318 $q y 321 sq \ Ritter, ErdhundCy 
x 191 (M Streck) 

KASR. [See kasra] 

KASR, fraction, a mathematical term which 
is used in Aiab mathematics for the relation 
of two indefinite numbers as well as for that 
of distances, surfaces etc In geometry, however, 
the term al-kasi is very rarely used , usually 


one says mshat a ila b ka-nisbat c tla d 



While in the Arab astronomers the sine of the 
angle is referred to the radii of the circle which 
contain 12 or 60 parts, al-Beruni gives the radius 
the value i and the values of the sine thus appear 
as actual fractions in his work In his KanUn 

Mas^udi we read * “ iva-yakUmu mal^m 

al-ktsar allatl makhat t^uha mtn al itknatnt tla 
U^aiharati wadt-dhaitka sammaw Hlka U-awtar 
ummahat ka-ma sammatv ha4btht d-kusur rtZUsatP^ 
(and the fi actions follow in regular series which 
start with the [numbers] 2 to 10 and therefore 
they [the mathematicians] call those chords “mo- 
thers” just as they call these fractions “heads” 
(see Berl Arab. MS., Okt 275, p. 63h) 

Kasr is moie frequent in Algebra The so 
called “expressible” fractions are the fractions with 


5 * 
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the denominators 3 to 10, i.e. (})> 

k&ums (J), suds (J) etc. In other cases, e. g. in- 
stead of one writes “five out of eleven parts”. 

If the denominators can be broken up into factors, 
the following formula is used : ^ = one sixth 
of one eighth. The fraction J is expressed by 
rtt^f (half). 

Bibliography J. Ruska, Zur dltesten ara- 

biscJun Algebra^ Heidelberg 1917, p. 20 and 54. 

(C. SCHOY) 

KASR, a palace, castle, mansion or pavilion, 
in which sense it is synonymous with the Turkish 
ku$hk. The word occurs in the Kur^Sn three times, 
once m the singular and twice in the plural {kusur\ 
and IS applied twice to castles on earth and once 
to the abodes of the faithful in Paradise. It is the 
common word for the palace of a king in his 
capital or of a governor in the chief city of a 
province, e g. Kasr-i the Palace of the 

Kadjars, near TihrSn. The word, with the article, 
has been naturalized in Spanish as alcazar and is 
applied to old Moorish castles, such as the al- 
cazar of Segovia and the alcazar of Seville. 

Bibliography E W Lane, An Arabic- 

English Lexicon^ s v ; Stanley Lane-Pool e. The 

Moors in Spain ^ London 1887. 

(T. W Haig) 

KASR FIR' AWN IS the name given by the 
Moors to the rums of the Roman city of Volu- 
bilis, which lie in a little valley of the I)jabal 
Zarhun about 20 miles N. of the present Meknes 
Volubihs, at the entiance to the fertile plain of 
the Wadi Rdom in a district where the olive-tree 
flourishes, was the piincipal Roman centre of the 
inteiior, although it lay almost on the southern 
edge of the zone effectively occupied by the Romans. 
It was still a flourishing town in the fourth century 
A D In the fifth the Vandals, without establishing 
themselves there, put an end to Roman power in 
Morocco. The Byzantines, when they reconquered 
the country in the seventh century, had no effective 
authority outside of the north coast. There is 
reason to believe, however, that Volubihs left to 
Itself was not depopulated but there grew up there, 
as in other parts of Noith Africa, a kind of state, 
comprising the remnants of the urban population, 
romanised Berbers for the most part, and the 
surrounding tribes under the authority of a native 
chief. Little by little, m the course of these two 
centuries this region became the centre of the 
great Berber confederation of the BrSnes, the 
dominant tribe of which at that time was the 
AwrSba (Warba) and the chief, at the time of 
the Muslim conquest, Kosaila (whose capital some 
authors have tried to locate in the AwrSs, which 
IS untenable). When the Berbers, who under the 
leadership of this chief, had overcome '^O^ba b 
NSfi*^ and succeeded in driving the Arabs out of 
the whole of Africa Minor (63 = 683), had to 
abandon Kairawan again five years later, the Warba 
contingents having lost their chief and having been 
severely punished, returned to Walili (Ulill = 
Volubihs (68 = 688). These events much diminish- 
ed the power of the Warba. Henceforth they lived 
quietly, taking no part in the great Kharidji risings 
which began in 122/740, but recuperating their 
strength, until the day when, after the battle of 
Fakhkh, Idris b ^Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b 'All 
(cf the art. idrIs I, above, ii. 450) settled in 
Ulilf, where he was receiv^ by Ishak b. Mu- 
hammad, chief of the Warba fl72 = 788/Q). He 


was soon recognised as soveieign by the Warba 
and ultimately by all the surrounding tribes either 
voluntarily or under compulsion. Ulill became the 
capital of a state stretching from the Atlantic to 
the region of Tlemcen, the first Muslim empire 
m Morocco and the centre of intense missionary 
activity among the heretical tribes and those which 
had remained Jews, Christians or pagans. It was 
there that Idris died in 177 (793), poisoned, it is 
said, at the instigation of HarOn al-Rashld. His 
son Idris II [q.v.] continued his policy of con- 
quest and conversion, but in 192 (808) abandoned 
Ulili for Fits which he had just founded, no doubt 
in order to escape from the tutelage of the Warba, 
whose chief Ishak b. Muhammad he had killed. 
When he himself died in 213 (823) he was buried 
beside his father in Ullll, according to most of 
the early authorities. But in 841 (1437) his toml) 
or at least a tomb reputed to be his was dis- 
covered, conveniently for political reasons, in the 
DjSmi' al-^urafa’ in Fas; and this tomb has 
become the most popular sanctuary in the town 
founded by him. 

After the building of Fas, Ulill lost all politi- 
cal importance. The Zarhun remained a much 
visited place of pilgrimage. Around the sanctuaiy 
of Idris rebuilt tuo centuries ago by Sultan Mulay 
Isma'il, two miles from the ruins of Volubihs in 
a very picturesque situation on two mounds com- 
manded by higher hills, stands the town of Mulay 
Idris of the Zarhun with about 9,000 inhabitants, 
the majority Idrisid sharif’s. 

The Idrisid town of Ulill, of which no remains 
seem to survive, probably lay on the site of the 
present town, a remarkable natural fortress Ex- 
cavations systematically conducted since 1915 J*' 
the Roman town have already yielded interesting 
results, bringing to light inscriptions very im- 
portant for the history of the settlements of the 
Romans in this region and works of art of the 
first rank. 

Bibliography* Tissot, Recherches stir la 
geogiaphte comparee de la Mauntame tingitane^ 
Pans 1878, the Muslim histoiians of the Idrlsids 
and the geographers down to the xii^h centuiy 
(see the bibliography to the art idrIs, XDRlsiDs), 
especially al-BakrI, Kitdb al-masaltk^ Index; 
Fournel, Les Berber es^ Pans 1885, vol. 1. 

(Henri Basset) 

ai-KA§R al-KABIR (ksar al-kebTr), a town 
in Northern Morocco, about 50 miles south 
of Tangier on the light bank of the W 5 dl Lukkos, 
which at one time ran through it, but the course 
of the stream was diverted to prevent inundations. 
Lying in a vast plain commanded on the east by 
heights It IS divided into two parts, al-Shari'a in 
the north and B 5 b al-Wad on the south, between 
which lies the sHk or market-place. 'I he only 
buildings of any importance are the great mosque 
which IS pre-Almohad, the mosque of Sidi al-AzmiiT 
and the Djami' al-Saida, finished in 1689. Within 
and around the town are many kubba's dedicated 
to local saints. The most venerated marabouts are 
Abu * 1 -Hasan al-Kurghl (Kurashi)i ^ native of Spain 
who came towards the end of his life to teach in 
al-Kasr where he died in 568 or 573 (1172 — 73 
or 1177 — 78), SidI Ben Ahmed, SidI 'Ali b. Khlef 
b Qh^ilib, usually called Molfiy 'All BU Ghalem 
and regarded as the patron saint of the town, and 
lastly Sidl Bel-'Abbas, who is really a Jewish rabbi, 
Ynda Yabalav. 
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The population numbers about 9,000 belonging 
for the most part to the Khlot, Tli^ and Ejabala. 
It also includes Rifans, a few families originally 
from Tetwan and FSs as well as Algerians who 
left Tlemcen and Oran as a result of the French 
occupation. The Jews number 2,000. Many of them 
have settled in the town quite recently in such 
numbers that the Mel I ah was too small for them 
and they had to live among the other inhabitants. 
They speak Arabic and Spanish but Muslims use 
only the former language. Industry ai one time 
flourishing is now limited to the manufacture of 
cloths for local needs. Agriculture, on the other 
hand, is prosperous in the country around as a 
result of the system of combination between 
townsmen and tribesmen. Al-Kasr is thus a busy 
market for corn, barley, beans and flax. 

History. The site of al-Ka^r perhaps corre- 
sponds to that of a Roman town (Oppidum novum >) 
which had already disappeared by the time of the 
first Muslim invasions. In the second century a.h. 
a fortress was built in these regions by the Dan- 
hadja, a branch of the Ketama. According to al- 
ZiySnl, It was built in 102 (720 — 721) by the 
Amir ‘Abd al-KarIm al-Ketami whence the name 
Kasr ^Abd al-KarIm (al-ldrisi. Description de 
VAfrtque^ ed Dozy and de Goeje, text p. 78, 
transl. p 89 , JCttab al-Istihsar^ ed. von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, p. 78, transl. Fagnan, Constantine 
1900, p. 140; as well as Ibn Khaldfln, Hist, 
des Bttberes,^ ed. de Slane, 1. 401, transl. 11 
323) or Kasr Ketama which the town kept for 
several centuiies. Al-Bakri, however, makes a 
distinction between Suk Ketama “a large and mag- 
nificent town situated on the river Lukkos with a 
and a very busy market” and Kasr Dan- 
hadja “a castle built on a hill and commanding 
a large river”. Ibn Khaldun, on the other hand 
ipp, cit ^ text i. 188, transl. li. 29 k), connects Kasr 
Ketami with the Danhadja (cf.also Ktlab al-Istibsai), 
SQk Ketama was the capital of the state governed 
by Idris b. al-Kasim b Ibrahim Al-MukaddasI 
{Btbl, Geogr. Aiab,^ 111. 219, 7) mentions buk al- 
KetSmi among the towns dependent on FSs. Al- 
though eclipsed by the rapid development of Fas, 
al-Kasr seems to have letained a certain amount of 
commercial impoi lance Al-Idilsi <■//) mentions 
Its very busy bazaars. But it was only under the 
Almohads that the town rose out of the semi- 
obscurity in which it was vegetating. Ya'kflb al- 
Mansur surrounded it with a fortified wall and 
made a hunting-ground and a hospital called Harat 
al-Mudjarin. This is perhaps why he was regarded 
by Leo Africanus and Marmol as the actual founder 
of al-Kasr Under the Marinid dynasty, the town 
was given a madrasa by Abfi ‘^Inan which attracted 
many students and was still frequented in the xth 
(xvith) century. Al-Kasr recognised the authority 
of the Marlnids fiom 620 (1223 — 1224). In 687 
(1288 — 1289) the latter appointed as its governor 
the Ra’is Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. AshkilQla, whose de- 
scendants for long remained lords of the town. The 
memory of this local dynasty, whose members, 
in alliance with the Banu ’l-Ahmar of Granada, 
distinguished themselves in the holy war, is still 
alive to-day. 

The period following the disappearance of the 
Bantt AshlF^l^l^ calamities. The Portu- 

guese, established on the coast, threatened the 
town. The inhabitants did not dare to cultivate 
the soil more than six miles from the walls. In 


1503 the governor of Agila, Don Juan de Menecez, 
attempted to take it but without inccess. In the 
century following, al-Kasr became the most ad- 
vanced post of the “volunteers of faith” (Mudjahidln) 
who harassed the Chnstians settled on the coast. 
During the period of anarchy that preceded the 
establishment of the FilSli dynasty, the town became 
the residence of the Ka’id ^ilSn, who had gained 
possession of all Gharb. Driven from his capital 
by Malay al-Rasbld in 1078 (1668) Ghilan was 
able to return to it on the death of this prince. 
He held out there till 1084 (1673) when he was 
defeated and killed by MulSy IsmS^Il. Al-Kasr fell 
again, this time finally, into the hands of the ^arlf, 
who dismantled its walls. 

Bibliography', al-BakrI, Description de 
BA/rique^ ed de Slane, text p, no, transl. p. 
250; Leo Africanus, Description de BAfrique^ 
book 111, ed. Schefer, ii. 217, Description of 
Africa,^ Hackluyt ^ciety, London 1896, p. 496; 
Marmol, Afitca,^^,',^ Mouli6ras, Le Maroc in- 
connu,^ 11 358 sqq,\ De Foucauld, Reconnaissance 
an Maroc p. 14 sqq , de Cuevas, Estudio ge- 
neral sobre geografia del bajalato de Larache,^ 
s 1 . 1882, J Costa, El-Ksar el-Acabtr^ Tangier 
1887, G Le Chdtelier, Notes sur les villes et 
tribus de Maroc en zSgo,^ Pans 1902 , Budgett 
Meakin, The Land of the Moors^ p 333 sqq ; 
Frances MacNab, A Ride in Morocco,^ London 
1902, p.83 — no, Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, 
El-Qgar el-Kebtr, Une ville de province au Maroc 
septentrional,^ in the Ar^k, marocatnes,^ 19^4) 
A Pereti6, Le rais el~Khadtr Ghatlan in the 
Arch marocatnes,^ 19x1. (G. Yver) 

al-]^A^R al-$A GH YR, a town in Morocco, 
nowr in rums It lay on the south bank of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 14 miles W. of Ceuta, 23 
miles E of Tangier, at the head of a bay sheltered 
by a spur of the Djebel Ghomaii at the mouth of 
a navigable river. 

In ancient times this site was perhaps occupied 
by a Phoenician factory and then by a Roman 
town (l.issa or Exilissa of Ptolemy). A fortress 
was erected there quite early in the period of 
Muslim occupation, in 90 (708/9), according to 
al-ZiyanI, Archives Marocaims,^ vi. 494, on the 
territory of the Masmada whence the name of 
Kasr Masmada (cf. Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Ber- 
beres,^ ed. de Slane, i 280, 13, transl. li 134) 
which is given it by the author of the Kitab aL 
Istibsar and by al-Idrisi. Al-Bakrl calls it al-Kasr 
al-Awwal to distinguish it from al-Kasr al-KabIr 
[q. V.]. According to him, it was inhabited by the 
Banu Tarif and surrounded by great plantations. 
Under the Almohads it took the place of Marsa 
Mass as the port of embarkation for Spain. Many 
authors call it therefore Kasr al-Madj& (Geogr, 
d^Aboul-feda,^ transl. Reinaud, u/i. 185 ; Ibn Khal- 
dan, loc, cit ), or Kasr al-]Qjawa “Castle of the cros- 
sing” (Ibn Abl Zar^, Rawd aLKirtas^ cd. Torn- 
P* *3^1 1 46)* "The Almohads erected 

important buildings in it and established naval 
dockyards there. But the prosperity of the town 
declined in propoition as the rulers of the Magh- 
rib lost their hold on Spam. Deprived of the 
income which the transport of the armies had 
assured them, the inhabitants turned to piracy. 
Al-Kasr therefore became one of the first towns 
that the Portuguese sought to capture. In 1458 
King Alfonso V attacked it with a fleet of 80 
ships and an army of, 17,000 men; after repelhng 
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two assaults, the Muslims, overwhelmed by the 
Christian artillery, capitulated. They were, however, 
granted permission to retreat with their arms and 
baggage. Alfonso V entered the town on Oct 19, 
1458 The great mosque was turned into a church, 
the fortifications were strengthened and a gairison 
installed under the command of Don E. de Mi- 
necez Two attempts made by the SultSn of Fas 
in 1458 and 1459 to recapture the town did not 
succeed In 1463 the tribes of Andjera lecognised 
the suzerainty of Portugal and in 1471 Sultan 
Millay Sa^^id signed a treaty by which he ceded 
al-Kasi to the king of Portugal 

Al-Kasr remained in Christian hands till 1540 
but during this period it was continually being 
attacked by the Moors John III theiefore decided 
to evacuate it after previously dismantling it 
Some years later (1559) a French prince, Antoine 
de Bourbon, king of Navarre, obtained al-Kasi in 
exchange for the men-at-arms that he was to 
supply to the ^aiif of Fas but the intrigues 
of the king of Spain, Philip II, prevented the 
treaty from being carried out. Since that date 
no attempt has been made to rebuild the town 
The inhabitants abandoned it and the harbour 
became silted up and no longer used except by 
smugglers The site is maiked by the rums, still 
imposing, of the Portuguese fortress, by ditches, 
the remains of the wall and the rums of the 
gate through which the citadel communicated with 
the town proper 

Bibliography al-Bakri, Dcscr de 
que^ ed de Slane, p 104 — 105, transl p 243, 
al-ldrisi, Deset de BAfrtque etc , cd Dozy 
and de Goeje, text p 166, 167, 168, transl p 
I99i 200, 201 , Kit ah al-Istih'iai , ed von Kremer, 
Vienna 1852, p 24, transl Fagnan, Constan- 
tine 1900, p 48, Ruy de Pma, Chronica de 
Sennor Key D Alfonso F, Chap. Ixxxviii , 
Colleciao de hvt os ineditos de historia portu- 
gueza^ I. 454 — 467, lasbon 1790, Pienot De- 
seilligny, Tiaite d’' Antoine de Bom bon avec le 
chertf de Fez^ Maroes 1891, Leo Afneanus, 
Descfiption de I'Afrtque^ book 111, ed Schefer, 
11 247, Description 0/ Africa^ \\2iV\\\yi Society, 
London 1896, p. 508, 514, 629, E. de La 
Priraaudaye, Vt/les martttmes du Maroc in ihe 
Revue afrtcatne^ 1872 , Michaux-Bellaire and 
Pereti^, EBQgar eg-^eghtr^ in the Revue du 
Monde musulman^ 19^6, p 329 sqq. 

(G. Yver) 

K A^R-I SHIRIN, a town in the south- 
western part of the district of Ardilan or 
Persian Kurdistan (cf ardilan) in 34® 30' N Lat 
and 45® 30' E Long (Greenwich) on the right 
bank of the Hulwan-rud or, as the Kurds call 
It, the Alwan or Alwand This river alters its 
course, hitherto east to west, at Kasr-i Shirln 
to a southerly one and enters the Diyala [q v ] 
at Zenggbadh To the west and south-west of 
Kasr-i Shlrln lies the great range of Agh-Dagb, 
in the S. E. also on the left bank of the river 
run imposing mountain chains Kasr-i ^irln was 
an important caravan station from the earliest 
times. The most important route through it is 
the very old road from Baghdad to the IrSnian 
highlands — the T^rik KhurasUn of the Arabs 
of the middle ages (cf. above, 1. 926a). Kasr-i 
Shlrln lies about halfway between the two stations 
of KhSni^In [q. v.] in the south-west and Sar-i-pul 
(in mediaeval times Hulwgn, S. of Sar-i-pul; see 


SARPUL-i zohSb) in the east. Less important 
roads also branch oflf here to north, north-west 
and south-east. 

The modern Kasr-i Shlrin (1600 feet above 
sea-level) is an insignificant town surrounded by 
a wall of earth and stone. Outside the walls on 
the east is a commodious caravanserai; to the 
west js a fort of modem style which, according 
to Aubin {op cit , ; see the Bibl,\ CiowSn Mli 
built at the beginning of the xixth century and 
plundered passing pilgrims to KerbelS and mer- 
chants from it until he was captured and killed. 
Ihe population of the town, which de Morgan 
estimated at 3.000 — 6,000, is Kurdish Shah 'Ab- 
bas I (1587 — 1628) transplanted to the region of 
Kasr-i Shlrin to guard the Turco-Persian frontier 
900 families of the Kurdish tribe of SandjSbi (on 
which see Rawlinson in the J. R.G,S ^ ix. 33 , 
for a I.ur branch of this tribe cf. Rabino, Les 
Tnbus de Louristan^ Pans 1916, p. 17). A Kurd 
chief acts as Persian governor of Kasr-i Shlrin 
Since the beginning of the xxtk century there has 
been a small customs house here. Opposite the 
town on the left bank of the river lies the Bagh-i 
Shah = “King’s Gardens”, a park laid out with date 
palms, orange and pomegranate trees by Nasr al- 
Dln Shah on the occasion of his pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. 

The most remarkable featuie at Kasr-i ShTiin, 
which makes it one of the most interesting places 
in Persia to the historian or archaeologist, is the 
extensive system of ruins dating from the 
SSsSnian period in its vicinity The name Kasi-i 
Shlrin, “Birin’s Palace”, dates fiom the latei 
period of the SSsanian empire Shlrin, a Christian, 
was the favourite wife of Khusraw H Paiwez 
(560 — 628) who called the great palace built by 
him as a summer residence after her Kasi-i Sfilrin 
and the neighbourhood was the scene of the unhappy 
love-story of Shlrin and the royal architect Farhad, 
which plays a great part in the romantic poetry 
of Persia, cf above, ii 67, and Justi, hamsches 
Namenbuch^ Marburg 1895, p I02l> A rock tomb 
south of Kasr-i Shlrin, for example, is populaily 
known as Ut 5 k-i Farhad = “Farhad’s chamber” , 
see Sarre and Hcrzfeld, Irantsche Felsreliefs ^ 
p 10 The famous lute-player, B 5 rbud (on him 
see Vullers, Lextc, Persico-Lat.^ 1. 168, and Justi, 
op cit ^ p. 63) also spent some time at the im- 
perial court at Kasi-i Shlrin, he also plays an 
important pait in the cycle of legends which 
centre round Khusraw Parw^z. Among the 30 
melodies or songs which he composed for the 
king (see the list of them in Vullers, op at , 
“ 3 ^ 9 ) there is one (N®. 4 m Vullers) entitled 
Bagh-i Shlrin = “Shlrin’s Gaiden”, another (N® 
30 and cf also Vullers, 11. I299l>) is entitled AbM- 
Hsgani = “Hunting Song”, probably the Bagh- 
Nahhllrgan in iv 1 13, la Both songs ob- 

viously refer to Ka§r-i Shlrin, the summer-residence 
and hunting-palace of the Sassanian ruler. 

The period of Kasr-i Shirin’s glory was 
only a brief one. Ten years after the death of 
KJiusraw II the Sasanian empire collapsed before 
the onrush of the Arabs and in the Muslim period 
the palaces of ^asr-i Shlrin seem to have been 
no longer inhabited. They fell quickly into ruins, 
mainly as the result of the poor quality of the 
building- material used. Al-Ya'knbi {B, G, A ^ vii. 
270) as early as 278 (891) talks of the ruins. 
Ibn al-Atblr (ed. Tornberg, viii. 388) mentions 
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that as a result of an caithquake m 345 (956) 
the walls of Kasr-i ^Irln cracked The Arab and 
Pci Sian authors, like Ibn Rosteh, Ya^at, al-Kaz- 
wTnt and Hamd AllSh MustawfT, emphasise the 
great scale of Kasr-i Shinn with its halls, hermit- 
ages, treasure houses etc. and the splendid gardens 
containing veiy rare animals roaming at large m 
them, but give no detailed descnptions YSl^nt and 
al-Kazwini give especially the story of the origin 
of the palace, which the former iv. 

1 1 3) actually regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. 

We owe the most accurate description of 
the modern rums to the French expedition of J. 
de Morgan. The main rums lie on a broad pla- 
teau N. E. of the modern town. Near the latter 
IS the quadrangular citadel of Khusraw flanked 
by 6 round towers (called KaPa or Kasr-i Khus- 
raw, also KaPa-i Khusrawi) surrounded by a ditch 
Built as barracks for the ruler’s troops, we have 
preseived in it one of the rare perfect examples 
of the imlitaiy architecture of the Silsanians 
North of the KaPa are further mounds of ruins 
the object of which we do not know. About 500 
yards to the N. E. we reach the wall of a 
gigantic park in shape a not quite regular oblong, 
enclosing the summer-residence proper of the king, 
measuring, according to de Morgan, 300 acres 
The wall round it which also served as an aque- 
duct, the highest part of which i caches 20 feet, 
IS about 6,000 paces in extent. Another aqueduct- 
wall divides the park into two parts. The requi- 
site water for the irrigation of the gardens was 
brought from the Hulwan-RQd and, as already 
observed, led farther along the top of the miles’ 
long sunounding wall, the aqueduct can still be 
tiaced in the HulwSn-RUd valley until it is lost 
m the maze of ruins of Haw^ Kuii. In the 
centre of the whole scheme is the main pa- 
lace, now called ‘^Amarat-i Khusraw (— house of 
Khusraw) or Hadjdji KaPe-sy (= pilgrim palace). 
It IS a vast building lying east to west (1080 feet 
long, 625 feet broad) with vaulted rooms and a 
long terrace in front which is still most imposing 
with Its huge dimensions and colonnades Before 
the palace still exists a 600 yards long stretch of 
the aqueduct flanked by two kiosks. West of the 
^Amarat-i Khusraw stands a smaller similar vaulted 
building with 4 doors and a square principal cham- 
bei. It is now called Cuat Kapu or (pure Persian) 
Car Darwata = “Four Doors”, 01 Kaf^a-i iuar 
Kapu = “Palace of the 4 Gates”. The object of 
this building (perhaps for audiences^) is obscure 

About 3 miles E. of Kasr-i Shlrin is another 
late Sasanian ruined palace, called Hawdk Kurt 
= “House of the Hoises” (so the name is ex- 
plained. = probably Pers. kuirhh^ kutah’=z 
colt. Rich gives the name Haw^h. Kctck)^ because 
it is popularly believed to contain the stables of 
the horses belonging to the palace of Kasr-i 
Shirin. These rums which consist of a palace 
600 feet long with annexes and another mound 
of rums are the latest of all the palaces of Parw€z 
so far known. 

KAsr-i Shirin is, of course, a town of much 
greater antiquity than the time of this SSsSnian 
king. A site so favoured by natuie must al- 
ways have invited settlement. So far it has not 
been ascertained what ancient city — which must 
have practically occupied the site of the present 
town — stood heie. It was still thought — c.g. by 


Malcolm, Kinneir, Ker Porter — that Dastadjird 
was heie, but this is certainly to be located in the 
ruins of Eski Baghdad (cf. above, i. 926) This 
erroneous identification was previously attacked by 
Buckingham, Rich (see Btd/.) and Ritter, ix. 484, 
509. The ancient Artemita, a town of Appoloniatis, 
has also been suggested — e.g. by Kinneir (see 
Btfi/.) — ; but this is much better located in 
the region of the later Dastadjird [q. v.]j and 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld , ArchaeoL Retse im 
Euphrat- «. Ttgrtsgebtet^ 11, Berlin 1919, p 78. 
Herzfeld, op ett , 11. 329, suggests with all reserve 
an identification of Kasr-i Shlrin with the station 
Danas of the Tabula P eutingertana \ but see against 
this view my article pan as m Pauly-Wissowa, 
ReaUnzykl der klass. Allertumswtss , Suppl , 1, 
337. Kasr-i §hirm has not the slightest connection 
with Kinkiwar or Kasi al-Lustis, although there 
was a great palace built by Khusraw Parwez there 
also (cf. on this G. LeA Strange, op. p 188, 
Schwarz, Iran tm Mittelalter.^ p 494 j^), the 
latter place lay much farther east between KirmSn- 
Shah and Hamadban. This corrects Caetani, Annalt 
delV Islam v. 17, vi. 144 (where Kasr-i Shirin 
and Kinkiwar are regarded as one and the same) 
There is a village 12 miles north of Kasr*i Shirin 
called Kend-i Shlrin. A short hour’s journey 
above it are some oil-wells, not, however, very rich, 
which form part of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
concession On them see de Morgan, op at , ti 
81 jy , and Schweer, Das turhsch-perstsche Efd~ 
olvorkommen.^ Hamburg 1919, p 21, 46, no, 112, 

143—144 

Down to the Great War the Turco-Ptrsian 
frontier, which was not minutely defined, ran about 
two hours’ joiiiney S W of Kasr-i Shlrin On the 
Persian side the fionticr was guarded by the fort 
of KaFe-i bebzi where a detachment of Sandjabi 
cavalry was stationed (cf Aubin, op at ) On the 
place see also Rich, op at 11 263 (where it is 
wrongly called Kalai Selzi, Buckingham calls it 
Khallet el-Subzey) An hour’s journey beyond it 
is the Turkish frontier-station Kal'e Redifiye. 

Bibliography B G A passim, especially 
VII 164 (Ibn Rosteh), Ya^ut, Mu^d^am.^ ed 
Wustenfeld, iv. 112 al-Kazwini, A(£ar al- 

Btlad.^ ed WUstenfeld, p 295 — 297 , Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub ed. Le 
Strange, Gibb Mem Ser , xxiii 43 sqq, , Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, p. 63, Pietro della Valle, 
Retse- B esc hr etbung.^ Geneva 1674, 11. 4 (passed 
Kasri-Scirin in 1617), Olivier, Voyage dans 
P empty e Othoman.^ VEgypte et la Perse.^ v., 
Pans 1807, p. 8, Kinneir, A geographical Me- 
moir of the Persian empire.^ London 1813, p. 
305 — 306, Buckingham, Travels in Assyria^ 
Media and Persia.^ London 1830, 1. 64 — 78; 
Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia.^ Persia.^ Armenia.^ 
Afutent Babylonia.^ London 1822, 11. 212 — 219; 
G. Keppel, Personal Nartattve of Travels tn 
Babylonia.^ Assyria.^ London 1827, 1. 297 j^., 
ii. 306 ; Cl. J. Rich, Nairative of a Resi- 

dence in Koordtstan.^ London 1836, u. 263 — 272^ 
Ritter, Erdkunde.^ ix. 438 — 488, 509; J. B. 
Fraser, Travels %n Koordtstany Mesopotamia^ 
etc, London 1840, 11 175 sqq,\ J. de Morgan, 
Mission Scientifique en Perse^ 11. 81 Ill, 
IV., 341 — 359 (with a general plan of the 
rums on PI. xl. and plans of the three palaces 
of Kasr-i Sblrin on PI. xlii., xlvi., xlix, and 
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that of Hawsh Kurl on PI. li , and also ex- 
cellent pictures) Justi in the Grundriss der 
tramschen Phtiologte^ ii. 540; E. Aubin, La 
Perse d'aujout d'^hut^ Paris 1908^ p. 351 , 

E. Herrfeld in Petermann" s Geogr Mttteilungen^ 
1907, liii. 52 — 53; E. Herzfeld in Sarre and 
Herzfeld, Iranische Felsrehefs^ Berlin 1910, p. 
13*1 236 — 240; E. Herzfeld, Du Aufnahme 
des sasantdtsch, Denkmals von PatkuU (= Abh, 
Pr. Ak. 1914, N®. i), p 6 — 8; Mrs. Bishop, 
Journey tn Persia and Kurdistan , London 
1891, 1. 79 (M Sirfck) 

KASRA, lit ^break'\ name of the sign of 
the vowel 1, the vowel itself is called kasr* 
al-^ASTALLAnI, Abu ’l-'^AbbAs Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b AbI Bakr al-KhatIb ShiuAb al- 
DIn al-ShAh% an authority on tradition 
and theologian, born on Dhu ’l-Ka'da 12, 851 
(January 20, 1448) m Cairo w'here he spent his 
life as a preacher — apart from two slays of some 
duration in Mekka — and died on hriday, Mu- 
harram 7, 923 (January 31, 1517). He owes his 
literary fame mainly to his exhaustive commentary 
on the ^hih of al-Bukhari entitled Irshad al-Sart 
ft Shark aLBukhariy which exists in numerous 
MSS. and printed copies, of these latter the 
earliest may be that of Bulak of 1267 and next the 
Lucknow edition of 1869 (others in Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der atabischen Litteratur^ 1. 159). The 
Cairo edition in 1325/6 gives the glosses ofYahya 
al-AnsSri and the Cairo edition of 1279 those of 
Hasan aL'^Idwi (d 1203=1887) In the field of 
Hadith he wrote a Mukaddtma which was printed 
at Cairo (n d ) >Mth the commentary of ^Ahd al- 
Hadi al-Abyarl (d 1305= 1883). Great popularity 
IS enjoyed in the Muslim world by his history of 
the Prophet entitled aLMawahtb al-ladunlya ft 
H-Mtnah al-Muhammadiya^ which he completed 
on Sha^bgn 15, 899 (May 22, 1494) and which 
caused him to be accused of plagiarism by al-SuyQti 
It exists in numerous MSS. and has also been 
printed several times, e g Cairo 1281, several times 
commented on, e.g by al-ZurkAnl (d 1122 = 1710), 
printed in 8 vols. Bal&k 1278, 1291, and translated 
by ^Abd al-Baki into Turkish, printed Stambul 
1261 Not long ago al Nabhani, the President ot 
the Court of Justice in BairQt, prepared a synopsis 
of It entitled A /-Anwar a I- Mu ham madly a mm al- 
Mawahtb al-Ladunlyay Bairut 1310 — 1312. Finally 
in the same field he prepared a commentary on 
the Kifab al-Sham^il of al-Tirmidhi {Geschichte der 
arab, Litt.^ i 162) Besides studying the science 
of tradition he worked also at the readings of the 
Kur’an. His principal work on the subject is en- 
titled Latent/ al-Jsharat It-Funun al-Kira^at, He 
also wrote a biography of the teacher of Kur^fin 
reading, Abu T-Kasim al-ShaUbi (G,A.L,^ i. 409), 
and a commentary on the Mukaddtma of al-Djazarl 
on Tadiywid {op, cit 11. 202). Finally he also 
wrote on mysticism and personal piety; among his 
works in this sphere are his Makamat al-^Artfin,^ 
Masaltk al-Hunafd,^ ila Maihaif' al-^lat ^ala 
U-Kabl ai-musAafa^ and his commentary on the 
Burda of al-Busirl {G,A.L,^ 1. 265). 

Bibliography, ‘AU Basha Mubarak, al- 
£ii{at al-fawfikiya,^ BOlal^: vi. ii; Wtis- 

tenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber,^ N®. 
509 ; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabtschen 
Litteratur,, ii. 73- (C. Brockelmann) 

^AS^ALLANI (KestelI), Mu?li9 al-DIn 
Mustafa, Ottoman theologian and HanafI 
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jurist Mewlana Muslih al-Dlii was a native 
of Kestel (from I.atin Castellum\ a village not far 
Irom Brussa, where in after life he built a mosque. 
From his native place he took the name of Kesteli 
or, more impressive, KastallanL In his youth he 
attended in Brussa the lectures of the celebrated 
theologian Khidr Beg and on the conclusion of 
his theological and legal studies was appointed 
teacher in various medreses, for example in Mu- 
durnu, Demotica (inedrese of Urudj Pasha), and 
finally “guardian”. Next he was for some time 
kadi of Brussa, Adrianople and in 886 (began 
March 2, 1481) of Stambul, but in the same year 
was appointed military judge of Rumelia with the 
rank of a fourth vizier. He was the first to hold 
this office separately, it had previously been com- 
bined with that of militaiy judge of Anatolia (cf. 
the art. kAzi-*^asker) At the same time Hadjdji 
Hasanzade Mehmed Efendi was appointed the first 
independent military judge of Anatolia (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G, O A\, 11 246) In 891 (i486) he 

was deprived of his office He died in 901 (1495 — 
1496) in Stambul where he was buried m the ce- 
meteiy of EiyUb — The Hanafi KastallSni composed 
a number of legal works in Arabic including highly 
esteemed marginal glosses on the commentary of 
al-Taft 5 zani on the ^Aka^id of al-Nasafi (cf. HadjdjI 
Khalifa, A'adiJ al-Zunu?i^ iv 226, as well as 
Biockelmann, G A. Z., 1 427, which, however, 
belongs to 11 196, MSS. in Berlin, N®. 1973, and 
I eiden, N®. 1998) as well as an essay on seven 
doubtful matters {Ashkal) in al-Djurdjani’s com- 
mentary on al-Idji’s KitSb al-Mawakif ft ^llm 
al-Kaldm (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi 240), also a work 
Tanfui al-Mdaltm (Hadjd)! Khalifa, 11. 442), an 
essay on the orientation of the Kibla {Rtsala ft 
Djiihat al-Ktbla^ cf Hadjdjt Khalifa, in 387) and 
lastly a work called Yakaza Dhawt A-Ptibar (cf. 
Iladjdjl Khalifa, vi 51 1) 

Bt bit og r a P hy Tashkopruzade, Shak^tk al- 

Nu^maniya^ Turkish ed, by Medjdi, p 16 1 sqq.,^ 

Stambul 1269, Stdyill-i ^Otjimamye,^ iv 491 

‘AshiVpashazade, Tarlkh^ p 224, Stambul 1332. 

(Franz Babinger) 

^ASTAMUNI (in the Arab geographers — Abu 
T-Fida^, al-Dimashki, Ibn Battuta — , Ibn Blbi and 
on the coins Kastamuniya with variants, al-Idrlsl, ed. 
Jaubert, 11. 312 Kastamunl; ibid, p 393: Tfimuni, 
the KxtTTXfim of the Byzantines, in Chalcocondylas, 
coi responding to the oriental form, KxarufJLmyty 
Kx 9 ‘rafJLOvl\i y corrupted in various ways by Western 
writers; Albertus Aquensis . civitas Constamnes\ 
Clavijo. Castamea'y l^nedetto Dei. Chastarminay 
Casstimana'y Menavino : Castemol y with modem 
Greeks and Europeans . Kastambolt\ cf. Leunclavius, 
Hist Musulm,y col. 313, 40), a town in N. W. 
Asia Minor, capital of the wilayet of the same 
name, which corresponds to the ancient Paphlagonia. 
The town is not mentioned in classical literature 
although the rock tombs there show that the place 
was settled in historical times. In the middle ages 
^stamunl was famous as the family stronghold 
of the Comncnoi, who waged a desperate warfare 
with the Danishmand-oghlu and the Saldju^s for its 
possession until it was finally lost to the Byzantines 
about the middle of the xiith century a. d. The 
town then passed, along with the other possessions 
of the Dfinishmand-oghlu, under the sway of the 
SaldjllV® of Kbnya and formed a beylerbeylik, 
which was hereditary in the family of Husftm 
al-Din Csbftn. On the break-up of the SaldjaV 
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empire, the Turkoman Isfandiyar-oghlu of Aflani 
seized the region of Kastamlini and made the town 
their capital. It was taken from them by Bayazid 1 
m 795 = 1392/3 hut restored to them by TlmUr 
after the battle of Angora (804 = 140 1/2) and 
remained in their possession till they were ousted 
by Mehemmed II (864 = 1459/60). Henceforth 
KastamGnl formed a sandjal^ of the eyalet of 
Anadolu, in more recent times a wilayet, which 
besides the so-called merkez sandjak included the 
sandjak’s of Boll, K*anghri and SinHb (Sinope). 
The Kastamlini of the early IsfandiySr-oghlu is 
described by Ibn Battuta (ed Pans, 11. 341 sqq,')\ 
Chalcocondyles (xv^h century) calls it a “flourishing 
and strongly fortified town” (p. 260, Bonn edi- 
tion), the description in HSdjdjl Khalifa’s Dj than- 
nuina (p. 648 of the first edition) dates from the 
beginning of the xviiith century. Kastamlini was 
first visited by European travellers in the beginning 
of the xixth century, first of all by Kinneir in 1814. 

The erstwhile family stronghold of the Com- 
nenoi with its Byzantine and SaldjQk fortifications 
was abandoned and left to fall into ruins after 
the Turks had maintained a garrison and artillery 
in it down to a century ago. There are no anti- 
quities in existence that date from the classical 
period but numerous buddings survive from the 
times of the Saldjuks and IsfandiySr-oghlu The 
town contains no less than 62 large or small 
mosques and masdj^td')^ 16 medreses, 12 

deivish monasteries, 4 libraries and 30 tombs of 
saints The oldest dated building is the tekiye 
of the Rifa'i (called Yilanli Tekiye) of the year 
671 = 1272/73, from the same period dates a 
mosque built in 672, The following are also 
uorthy of special mention — the DjSmi^’s of 
fthazi Atabcg with medrese, of Hadjdji Nasr (of 

the year 754 = 1353/54), that of i^hwadja Salah 
al-Din (of the year 806 = 1403/1404), and of 
the last Isfandiyar-oghlu, Isma^il Beg, dated 855 
= 1451/52, but these monuments have not yet 
been scientifically examined They bear witness to 
the way in which the former lords of the land 
fostered Muslim culture, IsmS'il Beg himself, after 
his dispossession, composed a much esteemed theo- 
logical work, the Huluwiyat-i Sultanl (cf. Rieu, 
Cat, Turk. MSS p. 12 sqq.), Latifi [q* v.], the 
biographer of poets, belonged to Kastamlini. Hadj- 
dji Khalifa calls KastaraunI the “lofty citadel” 
(^kd^tdd) of the Turkomans and the dialect of 
Turkish spoken there still survives. The popu- 
lation of the town was estimated at about 30,000 
including 1500 Turkish speaking Greeks and 500 
Armenians but the latter may have emigrated 
since the war. 
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^ASTILIYA, the name given by Arab writers 
to the district of Tunisia adjoining the putt’s 
and to Tawzer, the most important area m Tunisia. 
Its boundaries are rather difficult to determine. The 
descriptions by Ibn Hawkal and al-ldrisi refer only 
to the town of Kasllliya. Al-BakrI, on the other 
hand, distinctly distinguishes between the town 
and the district. “The land of KasUliya”, he says, 
“contains several towns, such as Tawzer, al-Hamma 
and Nefta Tawzer, which is its metropolis, is 
a large town”. In another passage he refers to 
Tawzer as marking the eastern limit of the land 
of Kastiliya, 'Abd al-Wahid al-Mai rakushi opposes 
the land of Kastiliya, “formed by Tawzer and the 
cantons attached to it” to the “ZSb, which in- 
cludes Biskra and its dependencies” Ibn KhaldUn 
(Htstoire des Berberes.^ ed de Slane, i. 646 , transl., 
iii 156) includes among the dependencies of Tawzer 
the “cantons” of Ka.stiliya, to the south of the Shutt 
al-Djarid and Nefzawa^The same indications are 
given by al-Zarkashb Ibn Khaldun {op r/f,i 122, 
transl , 1. 192), on the other hand, seems to identify 
the Bilad al-Djarld with the land of Kastiliya. 
After enumerating among the towns of the Bilad 
al-Djarid, Nefta, Tawzer, Gafsa (Kafsa) and the 
places in Ncfzawa, he adds “All this country is 
called the land of Kaspliya.” The ^aikh al-TidjSni, 
m his turn, applies to Tawzer the description 
“capital of al-Djarld”. From the fifteenth century 
onwards, we no longer find the terms Kastiliya 
and land of KasUliya as the name of a district or 
of a town, but only those of Tiwzer and Djarid, 
still m use at the present day. The enumeration 
of the towns of Africa given by al-KaiiawanI 
{^Ktttlb al-Mu^ms.^ transl. Pellissier and R6musat, 
p. 28) 111 which Kastiliya is mentioned is probably 
taken from an earlier writer In brief, the land of 
Kastiliya seems to correspond very well with the 
present Djarkl, i e to the group of oases (Nefta, 
Tawzer, al-Udyana and al-Hamma) occupying the 
isthmus which separates the Shutt al-Djarid from 
the Shutt al-Gharsa and perhaps to al-Nefzawa. 

The Arab authors aie unanimous in praising 
the wealth of the land of KasUliya The cultivation 
of dates and other fruit-trees, watered with great 
care, was very flourishing there. Flax, indigo and 
hirtmi^ were also grown. The fields of sugar-cane, 
noticed by Ibn Hawkal, were beginning to dis- 
appear by the time of al-Bakrl and soon afterwards 
vanished. Commerce was active and prosperity 
general. In the time of al-Bakri the taxes of this 
area amounted to 200,000 dinars a year. 

The population was composed for the most part 
of Berbers, many of whom professed Kharidji 
doctrines or, as at Nefta, Shl'a doctrines. Al-Mu- 
kaddasi {Btbl Ceogr Arab , lii. 243, .a sqq ) and 
al-Bakri mention that cynophagy was practised 
among them. According to al-Fidjani, there lived 
alongside of the Berbers the descendants of the 
Rum, who occupied this region at the Muslim 
conquest. When this Shaikh visited Tawzer the 
remains of Christian churches were still to be seen. 
Ibn Khaldun {pp. 1 646 — 647 ; transl., 111 156) 
says that there were in al-Nefz 5 wa and the land 
of Kastiliya people of Frankish origin, whose an- 
cestors had come from Sardinia and settled in the 
country as tributaries of the Muslims to whom 
they paid poll-tax. 

Bibltograp hy: Ibn Hawkal, Btbl, Geogr. 

I Atab..,ii, 67, 69, 1—3, transl. de Slane, yourn. 
I 1842, third series, vol. xiii. 243, 248; al- 
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Bakrl, Descr, de V Afrique septentr,^ ed. de Slane, 
text p. 49, 71, 75, transl. p. 117, 151, 175, al- 
Idrlsi, Descr. de rAfuque.^ ed. Dozy and de 
Goeje, p. 104, tr.msl p. 150, Kti^b al-Tstib^ar.^ 
ed. von Kremer, Vienna 1852, p. 41 —44 , transl. 
Fagnan, Constantine 1900, p. 76 sqq , al-l'idjanl, 
Rthla.^ transl Rousseau, Joiirn, Astat.^ 1852, 
fourth senes, vol. xx. 199 , al-Zarkashi, Chto- 

ntque des A Into hades et d<s Hafstdes.^ transl 
Fagnan, Constantine 1895, p 64, S\bd al-\Vahid 
al-Marrfikush>7 al-Mu^djtb^ ed Dozy, p. 258 , transl 
Fagnan, Algiers 1893, p 304. (C) Yvku) 

KST, mAF (a), (Amharic, Galla), (!)aio 

(Kaffa), IS the name of a smooth-stemmed shrub, 
of the family of Celastraceae (represented in Cential 
Europe by the spindle-tree Cat ha tdult^^ DorskHt 
[or meth)5Cophyllum glauctim.^ hcklon et Zeyher]\ 
reaching a height of 12 feet, ^vhlch is found in 
East Africa from Cape Colony to north of I ake 
Tfina (Sana) and in the Yemen The leaves are 
called kafta m Arabic 'Ihcse and the skins of 
the young shoots contain an alkaloid, katin^ which 
accounts for the stimulating or intoxicating effect 
of these parts of the plant (or a decoction made 
from them) and the widely spread use of kat in 
the Muslim lands of Abyssinia and South-West 
Arabia 

In Abyssinia, as well as in S.-W. Arabia, the 
leaves and young shoots of the kat are chewed, 
more rarely a decoction is used, which is either 
taken as “tea” or added to the Abyssinian honey- 
wine (Amharic taiijdj^ The most esteemed are tlu 
tender shoots and young leaves which have a 
pleasant, sNseetly aromatic flavour and are merely 
stimulating and anti-soporific and slightly intoxi- 
cating only in large doses, while the older tough 
leaves are unpleasantly astringent and have a much 
stronger effect. All accounts agree that the use of 
^ 5 /, as ordinarily taken, uhich has become legular 
in all classes of society in the Yemen, under- 
mines the physical and moral health of the people 
and also does the greatest damage from the 
economic point of view 

As a result of the enormous consumption of 
kat leaves (about 30,000 tons are exported annually 
from Abyssinia and the adjoining countries) the 
cultivation of the shrub, which is propagated from 
cuttings, IS very impoitant. In the Yemen, Djabal 
Sabir, Djabal Raima and ^Uden are mentioned as 
the centres of its cultivation The kat twigs, which 
are not plucked till the plant is in its fourth year, 
are tied in bundles for transport (Aiabic kihvat.^ 
pi. kaldwlt) and, in order to keep them fresh 
as long as possible, are bound up in moist, leafy 
branches and banana leaves 

Kat IS first mentioned in “The Military Exploits 
of the Ethiopian King ^Amda Scyon against the 
Muslims” of the year 1332/33, which puts the 
following words into the mouth of 'Amda SeySn’s 
opponent, King Sabr al-Din. “I will make.... 
his royal palace Mar^Sdg (Arabic Mar'ada) my 
residence and plant ^ 5 / there,” Al-MakrIzI (f 846 = 
1442) mentions the as a plant found in Awfat 
(Elhiopic Ifat, in Eastern Shoa [Shaua]), the leaves 
of which are eaten. The Shaikh "^Abd al-Kadir 
al-^azlrl, who wrote in 996 (1587), says that 'Ali 
b ^Umar al-Shadhil» (al-Mash2% t 827= 1424), as 
is still said in West and South Arabia, introduced 
coffee into the Yemen, which took the place of 
kafta.^ i.e. the kat leaves, previously in use. Ibn 


Hadjar al-HailamI (f 974=1567) wiote at the in- 
stigation of people from §an^a^ and Zabid a tieatise 
in which he, without taking up a definite attitude 
to the conlradictory opinions of reputable scholars 
regarding the effects of the # 5 /, includes the en- 
joyment among the ^ubithat^ from which one 
should refrain. Among Euiopean travellers Niebuhr 
and his botanist collaboraloi P'orskM give the 
eailiest accounts of oui plant and its use. 

B t b It o g t ap h y . al-MakrizI, al-Ilmam bi~ 
aUibat man bi-ard al-Ifabas^ mtn mnluk al- 
Islam (Iltst regum tslamituot um in Abyssinia).^ 
ed Rinck, Lugd Bat 1790, p. ii, De Sacy, 
Clues tom a rube a, 1. 145 419, 462 sq , A 

Dillmann, Die Kriegsthaten des Komgs ^Amda 
^ton etc , in the Sttzungsber, d Akad d, IViss 
zu Bei Itn^ 1884, p. 1012 , Ibn Hadjar al- 

Ilaitamt, Tahdhlr al llitkat mtn akl al-kafta 
wa'l-kdt in Al-fataun al-kubta al-ftkhiva.^ C^wo 
1308,1V. 223 — 234, E V Stace, I* ngltsh- Arabic 
Vocabulai y.^ London 1893, p. 62, 206; Reiiiisch, 
Kafa-Spi ache.^\\ 45, Niebuhr, Betsebeschrubung., 
p 145, Botta in the Arch du Mus d'/irttotte 
nature llc.^ 11, Pans 1841, p 7iJ<7., do. Relation 
dUin voyage dans I' Yemen., Pans 1841, p 45 
t ^37 7 Ritter, Etdkunde., xii 795 — 

798, Maltzan, Retse nach Sudarcibien., p 213, 
347, 400, Bar bier de Meynard in the Piibl. de 
Creole des long orient viv Pans 1883, p 
108 , A Defiers, Voyage ati Yemen., Pans 

1889, p. 90, 121 , do. in the Journ. de 

Phaim et de Chimte^ 1890, xxii 174 sq ^ PiCittci, 
Phai moiogn -chem. Untei sue hung dei Cat ha edulis^ 
Strassburg 1900 (with colouied plate), G. W. 
Bury, Aiabta Infelix., I ondon 1915, p. I13 
152 — 154, Fr J Bieber, A'affa., 1 , Munster i/W. 
1920, p 368, A Giohmann, Sudarabten als 
Wit tschajtsgebiet., Vienna 1922, p. 253 — 256. — 
Further references are given in Ritter, Dillmann 
and Beitter (J J Hess) 

^Ay' (a ), a c u t. The Arabic verb has, as the 
dictionaries show, undergone a lemarkably varied 
development of meaning both in its original and 
mctaphoiical senses. Here we only deal with cases 
which aie of importance for the history of reli- 
gion, etc 

The infinitive form kaP is not found in the 
Kui’Sn but the verb occurs in the literal meaning 
(sura V. 42 “cut off the hands of a thief, male 
or female” — the well-known law adopted in the 
Fi^h, sometimes briefly known as Kaf al-Lt^^ — ) 
and 111 a more metaphorical sense (Sura 11. 25 
and xiii. 25 “cut asunder what God hath or- 
dered to be bound together”). 

The old reciters of the Kurban (kund^) 
gave the name kaP or wakf to a pause in le- 
citing whether required by the sense or for 
another reason. Later reciters distinguished be- 
tween the brief pause necessary to take breath 
and other pauses required by the sense kaf was 
only applied to the first (according to others only 
to the last) 

The grammarians give the name altf al- 
kaP to the strong hamza which cannot be 
elided m contrast to the hamzat al-wa^l (cf. the 
article alif). Kaf is also the delibeiate divi- 
sion of a syntactical combination in a 
sentence for special reasons, e. g. for al-hamdu 
It-lldhi 'l-hamidi : al-hamdu li-lldhi U-hamldu 
(= wa-huwa ''l-hamldu') or U-hamlda (== cPni 
’^l-hamldd). 
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In prosody means the elision of the 
end of cerlain feet, e. g. the abbicviation 
of fa^ilun to fa^tl = or of mustaf^tlun to 

fnustaf^tl = maf^ulun. This shortened form is 
then called mak{n^. 

The come section kaf al-makhrut is of im- 
portance m mathematics and the varieties are 
kaf the hyperbola, kaf" naki^^ the ellipse, 

kat^ mukSfJ^ the parabola and mukafl mu- 

djiassam^ the paraboloid. 

In astrology kat^ = abscissio = or con- 

cicte, K^iixecxryj^^ the great danger. 

al-warak^ meaning a format of paper, 
has acquired some impoi lance in the history of 
administration According to the Arab accounts, 
ktrias (papyrus-papei was probably not used be- 
fore the third or fouith century, cf above, 1 385a) 
was used fiom Mu'awiya’s time for documents in 
the chancellery of the Caliph and at quite an 
early dale we find five diffeient formats used 
{kaf) tJiuluthat {al-tUmar^ “sheet”, called farkha 
at a late date in Mamluk Egypt), ntsj^ [huluik^ 
f and sudtis. The chancellery of the Caliphs 

in Ba^^dad had its own formats diffeient from 
those used m Syria and even after Cairo had be- 
come the capital of the Caliphs and the chanc- 
ellery there had adopted the Baghdad formats, 
forms peculiar to Syna continued to he distin- 
guished For the Mamluk period ^\e are most 
minutely informed by al Kalkashandl regarding 
the formats usual in the chancellery of the 
Mamluk court in Cano and those used in the 
piovince of Syria He distinguishes, giving exact 
particulars regarding the size and particular uses, 
of nine formats in use in Cano kaf al-bagh- 
dadi aUkamtl^ kat^ al-baghdadt al-tiakts^ ka(^ 
al-t]iuluthatn vim al-warak al-vitpi^ kaf al-ntif^ 
kaf al-thuluth^ al-kaf al mdiuf In U-mansurt 
(lubtf)^ al-kaf al-^aghir or kaf al-^ada (sudus),^ 
kaf al-ihavn aUkavnl^ al-kaf al-saghli {jnm waiak 
al-tatr')^ also four Syrian formats kaf al-dtatni 
al-kamil^ kaf nisj al-hutna^vl^ kaf al-^ada mtn al- 
sliavit^ kaf waiak al-tati The smallest formats 
were used for the pigeon post Al-Kalka^andl 
only gives quite general obseivations foi other 
countries 

In the history of religion the expression 
katana yamtnan meaning “to lake an oath”, which 
Pcdeisen (/V/ Ltd bet den Semiten^ p 46, cf. 
also p. 12, note 5) compares with the Hebrew 
kaiai bii'it^ IS interesting It is peihaps tbiough 
the influence of this expression that k-t-^ comes to 
mean “to settle, to decide”, as do verbs meaning 
“to cut” in other Semitic languages. In logic 
we find It meaning “to assert something with 
confidence, to refute someone completely”, etc , 
or e. g. ^aitma kaf an or ^ala d-kafi “to be ab- 
solutely sure of something”, da/ll kafi “a decis- 
ive proof”. 

A small ^Ci sect is called Kaflya because 
It “cuts shoit” the list of Imams at the death ot 
MlIsS *1-K57im. 

Bib I to gi aphy , Besides the usual dictionaries 
see Dozy, Supplement^ s. v , M. A*^la, Dtct of 
Technual Terms^ sv — Mathematics* XhSbit 
b. Kurra al-Harranl, bt Kaf al-MakhiutalladJii 
yusatnma U-mukafl (on the mcasiucment of the 
parabola), transi and annot by H Suier in the 
1916— igiTy xlviii. and xhx. 65— 
86, Ibrahim b. Sinan b. 'Hxabit, Ft Masahat 
Kaf aUMakhrTt^ al-mukafl (on the measure- 


ment of the parabola), transL and annot. b> 
II Suter in the Vterlcljahrsschrifl der Natur- 
forschenden Gcsellschaft in Zurich^ Ixiii. 

214 — 228 — Astrology. C. A. Nallino, 

Del Vocabolo qaf mlF astrologia araba^ in the 
, i92i,voI viii,part4,p 739 — 743. — Ad- 
ministration* al-Kall^a^andl, ^ubh albAihfl^ 
vi. 189— 1 93, do., ffaw^ al-Subh^ p. 412 — 415. — 
Kat^^iya al-ShahrastanI, al-Mtlal wa-l-Nihal^ 
ed Cureton, p 127. (Waliher Bjorkman) 
^A'^ABA, a town in South Arabia. This 
town, the capital of the district of the same name 
in Yemen, lies m the Wadi ’l-Hjahaban, in the 
plain between the Djabal Djihaf and the Djabal 
Mirais, in a veiy fertile area which produces all 
kinds of cereals, including a particularly noted wheat, 
and also coffee, kat, tobacco, fruit, including peaches, 
apiicots and winegrapcs. The town, the population 
of which may be estimated at about 1,500, consists 
of about 100 not parj^icularly well built houses 
and huts, two mosques, a bath and a bazaai '1 he 
Jewish quarter is not important. Its inhabitants are 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of cloth from 
the cotton brought from 'Aden. 

Bibliography C Niebuhr, Best hretbung 
von Arabten^ Copenhague 1 772, p 240, H v. 
Maltzan, Retse nach Sudarabten^ Braunschweig 
1873, p 367 — 370, R. Manzoni, cl Yemen^ Rome 
1884, p. 59, 60; E Glaser, Tagebuch^ vii fol. 
19V (m MS.), W B. Hams, A Journey through 
the Yeinen^ Edinburgh 1893, p. 202, 206 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

katabAn, the name of a country or kingdom 
and people in S. W. Arabia of whose existence 
we have evidence from about 500 b c to 200 a. d 
in the ancient South Arabian inscriptions and in 
Greek and Roman literature The oldest records, 
which at the same time give us the first accurate 
information regarding Kalabanian economic con- 
ditions, constitution and laws, have only become 
known in quite recent years from the hitherto 
published Katabsnian inscnptions in the w’ealth 
of material left by E Glaser. Along with those 
not exactly numerous epigraphical documents which 
only give us a few further isolated details of the 
history of the country and a geographical name 
or two, the scanty references in Greek and Roman 
literature, the only source for our knowdedge be- 
fore the South Arabian inscriptions were know'ii, 
still retain their value for the matter they contain. 
On a basis of the inscnptional evidence alone 
one could not obtain an idea of the geographical 
boundaries of the land, certainly not of the 
configuration of the ancient kingdoms of South 
Arabia. 

The first known mention of Katahan by the 
Greeks is found in Theophrastus (about 300 B. c.), 
bfist Flant,^ ix 4, 2 — the earliest Greek source 
for South Arabian history — . This passage, 
however, as the Greek botanist, who was able to 
use the reports of the various journeys of ex- 
ploration sent to the Arabian coast by Alexander, 
was only concerned with districts of Arabia that 
yielded aromatic plants, tells us nothing more 
than that Kitibaina (Kataban) and the lands of 
Saba, Hadramyta (HadramOt) and a certain Mamali 
are the South Arabian localities for frankincense, 
myrrh, cassia and cinnamon. The manuscripts of 
Theophrastus also give the form Kardflatvet along- 
side of Ktrlfiatvx D. H Milller's suggestion in 
Pauly- Wissowa’s Realemyklopddit d. klass, Altert,^ 
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s. V. Catabancs and Chatramis, to read Kfr/^4n^/« 
in Theophrastus need not be accepted. Glaser 
wrongly supposed (^Skizze der Gcschuhte and Geo- 
graphte Arabiens^ Berlin 1890, 11 6, 8) that K/t/- 
(or, as he incorrectly writes, “Kittibaina”) 
lay on the Persian Gulf. 

Later and fuller is the reference to Kataban in 
the synopsis in Strabo, xvi. 768, of Eratosthenes 
(end of the third century B c.), who, in addition 
to the sources available to Theophrastus, had at 
his disposal itineraries of seafarers and travellers 
by caravan in Egypt and Petra. According to this, 
the K«T«j 3 flfvv 7 c, who are given after the Minaeans 
and Sabaeans in order from north to south of the 
four principal Arabian peoples and before the 
Chatramotites (inhabitants of Hadramot), whose 
lands stretched farthest east, dwelled down to the 
straits and entrance to the Arabian Gulf (^^> 3 $ 
errevx xa) rifv roC ^Apx^tov x^Atow); then 

capital was Tx(iyx, From Strabo’s information it may 
be assumed that the Katabanians in the time of 
Eratosthenes lived m the part of the west coast 
south of Saba^ and in the western parts of the 
south coast of Arabia, being the western neigh- 
bours of the Sabaeans. From Strabo’s account of 
their lands which refers to the straits of Bab al- 
Mandab, it is clear that the boundary for the 
kingdom in Glaser (pp, «/., p. 19), who sought 
to locate the Katabanians “mainly east of the 
I^abal ^bir” with the Gebanites west of them 
and the Himyars south of the Katabanians and 
Gebanites, was not correct. This could have been 
deduced from the fact that in the time of Erato- 
sthenes the Himyars did not form an independent 
kingdom (cf. the art. saba^) but belonged to 
Kataban, which Glaser, who later modified his 
views considerably, had to confess in his book 
Dte Abessinter tn Arabien und Afrika^ Munich 
P* **2. The Tx^xiot of Strabo (xvi. 768), 
the Gebanitae of Pliny (vi. 153), were presumably 
at this date still a part of the kingdom of Kata- 
ban (see the article gabaioi in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Reale nzykL) and only became independent about 
Pliny’s time and at that time were, it is true, 
the neighbours of the KatabSnians but not on the 
west, as Glaser supposed, but on the south-east 
between Kataban and Saba^. The statements in 
Pliny, Nat, Hist , v. 6Si are also in agreement 
with Eratosthenes, according to which the Kata- 
banians lived in the S W. of Arabia Felix. From 
the idea we get of the geography of their lands 
from Eratosthenes, which is nowhere contradicted, 
we see the impossibility of the mixture of right 
and wrong in the location of the four principal 
kingdoms in Glaser, Punt und dte sudarabischen 
Retche,^ Jkf, P.A^G.^ 1^99^ iv/ii. 21, according to 
which KatabSn in the old period was the land 
south and S. W. of Saba^, bounded by N. W. 
HadramSt and later stretching to the straits of 
B 5 b al-Mandab so that it originally included the 
land of the Himyars and would appear as early 
as Theophrastus as the immediate neighbour of 
HadramQt on the west. Glaser at the same time 
also assumed in the passage in Theophrastus the 
alteration ZxpH m the text (said to be = Shehrlt^ 
^ehr, “frankincense coast”) for which, 

however, is wrong (cf. the art. saba^), and further 
altered his early views on the frontiers of KatabSn 
(cf. below). That Eratosthenes mentions the 
tabSnians between Saba^ and HadramOt and that 
the KatabSnian inscriptions found by Glaser, ac- 


cording to his own words {Abessinter^p, ill), “all 
came from the region between Marib and Shab- 
wat” (M. Hartmann’s Arabtsche Frage in Der 
tslamtsche Orient^ vol ii , Leipzig 1909, p 169, i] 
observation on this statement, that the description 
of the find-spot of Glaser’s inscription N®. 1693, 
“which IS of Ru'^ainl provenance”, is not in keeping 
with It, can now be more easily estimated at its 
true value; cf. the topographical data in N. 
Rhodokanakis, Katabanische Texts znr Bodenwirt- 
schaft,, Series 2 [ 5 . B, Ak IVien,^ 1922, cxcviii/11., 
P 57 wO) expression quoted rk 

errivx k6x,tov in Strabo shows, not sufficient 
evidence for the conclusion that the land of the 
Katabanians was limited to the territory between 
Saba^ and HadramOt and does not prevent — neither 
does another circumstance — the assumption that 
the kingdom of Kataban surrounded in north and 
east by Saba^, the gradually inci easing bulk of 
which came to include the S. W. comer of Arabia, 
in the time of Eratosthenes stretched to the N. E. 
as far as between the Wadi Harib (S. E of Marib) 
and the Wadi BaihSn al-Kasab. The expression in 
Strabo KxS^xovre^ wpo? rx o’revx etc. (“stretch up 
to the stiaits”) is quite reconcilable with the as- 
sumption that Kataban was not only the land 
directly on the coast but also stretched into the 
I interior, towards the upper YSfi'a. — A. Sprenger’s 
view (Dte alte Geographic Arabiens,^ Bern 1875, 
p 64, 254 264, 273 sq, etc.) that the Kata- 

bSnians were the Arabian tribe of Kuda'a was 
absurd Obsessed with this view, he recognised the 
definition of the land of Kataban in Eratosthenes 
as only correct “in a limited sense”. When J. 
Hal^vy and J H Mordtmann established the 
identity of the land named KatabSn in the South 
Arabian inscriptions with the similar name of a 
land and people mentioned by the Greeks and 
Romans, any linguistic connection of Kataban 
with Kuda^a and the localisation of the original 
nucleus of the Katab 5 n kingdom far to the east 
(near the Kawr range) were ruled out (see also 
D. H. Mdller, Die Burgen und Schlosser Sud- 
arabiens,^ vol. 11. [^S.B.Ak 1881, xcvil/iii ], 

p. 1028 sq ). Nevertheless Sprenger again at a later 
date in his Berner kungen zu Mordtmanns Anzetge 
von Glasers Skizze in the Z.D,M.G.,^ xliv. 505, 1, 
maintained a connection between the names Kata- 
ban and Kuda'^a. Relying on the similarity in sound 
of the Kataban of the inscriptions to the name 
of the plain of KatSb in the vicinity of ^far 
(near Yarim), the later capital of the Himyars, 
D. H. Muller endeavoured to locate the Kataba- 
nians there, assuming that “they exercised their 
power in the place where traces of their existence 
have survived in the name of the place and 
where those who followed them in power had 
their capital” (op at,, p. 1029); cf. for this view 
so early a writer as Ch Forster, Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia,^ London 1844, vol. 1., p. Ixxx. 
and 84; K. MUller in the index to his edition of 
Strabo, p. 769, and Sprenger, Bemerkungen,, loc cit. 
In support of the form of the name KxrxfixvtiQ 
against KxTrxfixv^; of most MSS. of the passage 
m Strabo is the form Kxrxfixvlx of the name 
of the land, a few lines below in the majority of 
manuscripts in the passage from Theophrastus 
quoted above, the form quoted below from Pliny, 
the varia lectio in Ptolemy with single /, finally 
also the Arabic original form. The form KxrxpxvitQ 
has influenced the error Kxrdfixvoy in the MSS., 
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an error in copying the equally erroneous 
retyov (and KotfixTotvov) of the other MSb. m the 
note immediately following in Strabo on the capital 
of the Chatramotitac, the name of which was first 
restored by Groskurd as S^fiarasv (=:Shabwat oi 
the inhciiptions) (following him Kramer, Meineke, 
K. Miiller, etc.) On the etymology of the name 
nothing definite can be asserted. Forster’s [(<»/. a/ , 
vol. 1., p. Ixxvi., 35, 83 jy , 87, 89,9i.ry.,io5,ii5, 
vol. n. 154) also quoted by K. Milller (o/. W/.)] 
connection of the name with the Ban! Kahtan and 
Ins derivation (1. 83) from kataba in the sense 
of scribae or notartt^ according to Bochart, is 
simply one of the curiosities with which his book 
IS filled. Even C. I andlierg's (Arabtca^ Leiden 
1898, V. 62) derivation from katab (pack-saddle) 
in reference to the wealth of the region of Baihan 
al-Kas,lb in camels, is not exactly probable. 

Eratosthenes calls the capital of KaUban Tamna 
That the Katabanians had a monarchical constitu- 
tion like the Minaeans, Sabaeans and Chatramotitae 
is known from the South Arabian inscriptions 
Sprenger, who {Geegraphte^ p. 160) identified TdcfAva 
with ®o 6 fJLv» in Ptolemy, vi. 7, 37, and (p. 268, 
300) consequently sought it between the Sabaean 
capital Mariaba and Sabatha, the capital of Ilad- 
laniot, had, as a result of his preconceived notions 
regal ding the Katabanians, as he himself said (p 
268) “some difficulty in finding the bulk of the 
kingdom” Of the earlier writers Glaser came nearest 
to settling the question of the situation of the 
capital While, according to his opinion expressed 
in the Sktzze^ 11 18 s<j (in correction of Sktzze^ 
1. 48), Tamna was identical “either with Dumnat 
Djaba or more probably with Dumnat Khadir .. 
not very far E. S E of (the highest pait of) the 
Djabal Sabir on the road from the Turkish frontier- 
customs-station of Surra (Raida) to Tah7z”, he later 
{Abessinier>^ p 112, 115) said that Tamna' (Timna') 
of the Katabanian inscriptions was Tainna^ in the 
Wadi Baihan al-Kasab and this was not only the 
of Eratosthenes but the Thorona and Thomala 
of Pliny and also the &ovfiva of Ptolemy, thus aban- 
doning his idea that the massif of the Djabal Sabir 
was the frontier of the KatabSman kingdom. Of 
these attempts at identification Landberg (^Arabtca^ 
V. 81 sq [on the land of Harib], especially p 100) 
said that Glaser, after looking for Tamna here and 
there almost found it when in his paper Zwet 
Inschrijten uber den Dammbruch von Marib {M 
V. A. G ^ 1897, ii/vi. 58) he wrote a propos of 
the name Temna' mentioned in the Sirwah in- 
scription (Glaser 1000) “Temna', the former capital 
Tamna or Thumna of the KatabSnians, is in the 
Wadi Baih5n”. This identification of Glaser’s, who 
{Abesstmer^ p. 112) expressly stated his conviction 
of the correctness of his location of the Tamna'’ 
of the inscriptions, was corrected by Landberg 
(p. 107 sq) when he fixed the position of the 
present Timna', the site of the ancient capital of 
the KatabSnians, in the land of Harib in a plain 
by the Wfidi Ablah, a tributary on the left of the 
Wadi ^Ain, which is bounded in the S S. E. by 
the hills of Rokhama, m the S. E. by the Kawim 
Al Ojenah, in the midst of which rises the hill of 
Haid WadU; the Wadi Wadu wateis the part of 
the plain called Tin Timna'. Following this, Ilommel 
{Grundriss der Geographte und Geschtchte des alien 
Orients^ Munich 1904^ p. 137 [656]) identified 
TAfim and the town of the inscriptions as Timna^, 
“in a tributary WfidI of BaihSn al-Asfal S. E. of 


MSrib”. M. Hartmann (<i/. t//., p. 168) was wrong 
in objecting to the location S. E, of MSrib “in 
spite of the view expressed by Hommel with ab- 
solute conviction”, he sought Tamna' east of Yarim, 
on a hypothesis which is quite without foundation. 
Rhodokanakis {Die Jnschriften an der Mauer von 
Kohlan-Ttmna^ in the S B. Ak. Wieu^ *9^41 cc/ii. 
8), identities Timna', the capital of Kataban, with 
Kohlan, by combining mentions in the inscriptions 
with a study of photographs taken by G. W. Bury, 
who in 1900 visited Kohl5n (KahlSn) on the left 
bank of the Wadi BaihSn and took impressions 
and photographs of inscriptions there for the South 
Arabian expedition of the Vienna Academy and 
also gave an account of the rums. Sprenger, relying 
simply on the Ptolemaic location for Thomna 
(between Mariama and Sabatha) had come very 
near to the identification proposed by Landberg. 
It may safely be concluded that not only the royal 
residence but also tl^ original home of the Kata- 
bSnians lay not fai Trom the frontier of Saba^ and 
the gradual expansion of the tribe of Kataban 
— now also known from inscriptions — into the 
kingdom took place towards the S. W. The equation 
of Tlifxvae with Thomna, wffiich Pliny (vi 153, xii. 
63) calls a town of the Gebanitae, proposed by 
D. H. Miiller (op. a/., p. 1028), Mordtmann (review 
of Glaser, Sktzze^ vol 1., in the Z.D M (?., xliv. 184), 
Glaser (loc. cit. and Punt^ p. 57) and Landberg 
(op. ri/., p. 109 sq ), has a certain probability in 
spite of the phonetic difference in the initial dentals 
of the two names, which we also have between 
So 6 (Mvot and Tdfxvcc.^ which had already been equated 
by K. Muller (op. al ). But it should be remembered 
that Ptolemy may have referred two names of 
similai sound to one place. In favour of the identi- 
fication of 0 ovfxvx and Thomna we can quote — in 
addition to the form of the name — Pliny’s remark 
(xii. 63) on the frankincense route. Of the town- 
names of similar sound in Pliny, it may here be 
remarked that neither can T homna, the capital of 
the Gebanitae, be identical, as Glaser suggests, with 
Thomala, which Pliny (vi. 154) expressly calls a 
town of the Sabaeans, nor can Thomala be altered 
to Thomna, as Mordtmann (review, p. 186) pro- 
posed. The latter (tbid') and Hommel (Die oil- 
tsraehltsche Vberlieferung.^ Munich 1897, p 274) 
assumed that the name of the Katabanian capital 
and that of the Edomite tribe of Tirana' (Gen , 
xxxvi 40) were connected. 

Strabo’s further remark that Kotra^xvla (var. 
KaTTix/3«v/a, the same form as in Stephanus By- 
zantinus, s v.) produced frankincense, has recently 
been wiongly taken to mean that, according to 
his authority, frankincense was not found in other 
parts of South Arabia (cf. the art. saba^, below, 
IV. 6a). GlaseFs suggestion (Sktzze.^ 11. 26) that 
there is “obviously some confusion” in Strabo 
may be met by the statement in Pliny (xii 69), 
which IS based on authentic information, as well 
as the corroborative statements of modem tra- 
vellers, like C. Niebuhr, Besekretbung von Ara- 
bten.^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 283, and Th. Bent, 
Southern Arabia.^ London 1900, p. 77^ 9G ^54* 
Glaser himself acknowledges the possibility “that 
even by the time of Eratosthenes individual Ka- 
tabSnians owned lands in the frankincense areas’ 
(similarly m Abesstmer.^ p. iii ; previously 
Sprenger, Geographte.^ p. 264; cf. K. Miiller, op. 
cU)y in Punt, p. 46 (cf. 50 sq.., 57) Glaser speaks 
of Katabanian suzerainty over the frankincense 
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country. His deductions (^Abessinter ^ p H2 sq,) 
that Kataban perhaps also had possessions m the 
African frankincense area and that the whole of 
Azania belonged to it may be emphatically rejected 
Pliny twice mentions the KatabSnians; v. 65 
Catabnncs (this is the better reading, not Catta- 
banes) Arabes and, in anothei form, vi 153* 
Catapani, a divergence which is probably explained 
by the use of different sources. According to the 
first passage (also Solin, ed. Mommsen, Berlin 
1895, § 707)1 regarded as the 

possessors of the south-west of Arabia Felix 
Glasei (Sktzze^ 11. 291) wrongly says that by 
Pliny’s time there was no longer a Katabanian 
tribe. He is possibly correct in saying that 
they and the HadramStites had inherited the 
southern Minaean territory and could only hold 
out by continually fighting the Sabaeans Whether 
there still was a kingdom of KatabSa, as known 
to Eratosthenes, m Juba's time is doubtful Glasei 
(Abt^sM/tter^ p. 114) denied that the Katabanian 
kingdom was still in existence at the time of Gallus 
and thought (/*««/, p 56) that it no longer existed 
by 81 A. D. and that the Katabanians “disappeai 
completely from the scene as an independent 
people” in the first half of the first century 
B c (/^//Z, p 48, cf AbesstnUr^ p. 77, for the 
time of Gdllus see D. H MUller, Burgen^ 11. 1030). 
This view must be considerably modified, if only 
on account of the mention of the KatabSmans in 
Pliny and Ptolemy (see Glaser’s own limitation, 
Pnni^ p 48, i) Against Hommel, who (Grundriss^ 
p 139, 142) placed the end of the kingdom of 
Kataban m the second century B.c (on this chrono- 
logy see (xlaser, Abes 5 tntet\^ Ii 5 )> Hartmann {op 
ciL, p. 164, cf. 168) said that KatabSn does not 
disappear before 80 B c. That the references in 
Ptolemy fiom the time of Juba refer only to the 
people of the KatabSuians and no longer to the 
now weakened kingdom, cannot be asserted with 
certainty But it may have been included in the 
Himyar kingdom at the beginning of our era (on 
the supposed beginning of the Himyar epoch see 
the art. saba^, below, iv. 8). 

This question is bound up with that of the 
connection between ^taban and the Geb(b)aaitae 
of Pliny (vi. 153, xii. 63, 68 sq.^ 87 sq , 93), the Ga- 
ba^an of the inscriptions, into the details of which, 
as they would require a special article, we cannot 
go here. Sprenger’s view {Geographic^ p. 256, 268, 
282) that the Katabanians lived in S, W Arabia 
before the Gebanitae and were driven out by them 
in Juba’s time was supported by D H Miillcr 
{Burgen^ ii. 1028 sq) (also Glaser, Punt^ p 36, 
48, 50). In my articles Gabaiot^ and Gebbamtae 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl ^ it has been suggested 
that the Gebanitae, called Vu^ouoi by Eratosthenes 
(Strabo, xvi. 768) and therefore known to him 
alongside of the KatabSnians, were settled in 
Kataban or close to its frontier (for other errors 
of Sprenger see ibidem). Glaser, Punt.^ p 35, 60, 
regarded the Gebanitae as a subdivision of the 
KatabSnian people. But it 1$ not quite clear even 
for the time of Juba whether the Gebanitae are 
not still to be regarded as neighbours of the 
KatabUnians. D. H MUUer’s other considerations 
are discussed in another connection (see the Btblio^ 
graphy). The Gebanitae, like the Katabanians, also 
became a part of the Himyar kingdom, probably 
not before Pliny’s time. Hartmann’s proposal {op. 
cif.^ p. 410; cf 22) to alter Gebanitae in Pliny, 


xii. 63, to Catabanitae cannot be accepted. This 
uiiobjeclionable leading is amply supported against 
emendation by vi. 153, and besides Pliny never 
Ubcs the form of the name winch ilaitmuiuis 
conjecture would introduce. 

That the Periplus Marts Erythraei (cf. the ait 
s\BA^, iv 9), presumably composed between 40 
and 45 A D , does not mention the Katabanians 
— a fact on which Glaser {Abesstmer.^ p, 115) laid 
stress m support of his view that their kingdom 
came to an end at an early date — like the non- 
mention of the Minaeans, means nothing, especially 
as the much later Ptolemy — and Pliny also — 
mentions the Katabanians along with the Sabaeans, 
Minaeans and Chalramotites (vi 7, 24, Korrafi^vot 
[var. Kot«/ 3 «vc/, vulg. KotTra^avoi])^ i.e. all the four 
mam peoples of South Arabia known to Eratosthenes 
This Is at any rate an argument against those 
who hold that the Katabanian people had entirely 
disappeared from history by the time ol Gallus 
and was therefore a view at fust challenged by Glasei 
That the Ptolemaic map placed them between 
the frankincense region and the modern 'Oman 
IS explained to mean they had also lands in the 
former The KtQifixvirxt mentioned m the same 
I passage by Ptolemy were originally considered 
by Glaser — who wiote their name erroneously 
“Kittibaner” — {Skizze^ 11 4, 6, 8, 268 sq ) to lie 
the inhabitants of the Ktrf^xivx of Theophrastus, 
said to be situated on the Persian Gulf, and re- 
garded them as well as the Korx^xvof as different 
from the Katabanians This was only intended to 
serve as a basis for his assertion that even by 
Pliny’s time there was no longer a Katabanian 
tribe (see above) Later {Abessinier.^ p. iii) he 
abandoned his view that the Katabanians arc not 
mentioned in Ptolemy and (p. 1 1 5) conceded the 
possibility at least that they are the 
so that he now took up an intermediate position 
On the question of the relation of the two peoples 
with similai names to one another no definite 
an'>wer can be given Accoiding to Mordtmann 
(review, p 187), they were identical, and it is 
in fact not improbable that Ptolemy refers to the 
Katabanians under two different forms of the name, 
lust as in one passage (vi 7, 10) he calls the 
people of HadramSt 'ATpXfUTXt (var *AbpxyuTOit) 
and in another (vi. 7, 25, 26), XxTpX( 4 .(ortrxt. The 
capital of the Katabanians can be recognised in 
his &oC(ivx (Thomna in Pliny). Mordtmann was 
wrong m his view that Ptolemy erroneously — as 
a result of different estimates of the distance — 
had given Thumna twice (31 and 37) in his map 

The mentions of KatabSn in the latci literature 
of the Greeks are of no value, such as Dionysius 
Periegctes, ed. K MUller, verse 959, who — per- 
haps from the geographical didactic poem of 
Alexander Lychnus of Ephesus — in the phrase 
iyxiy^oi KA#T«/ 3 «fvo/ rightly describes the Kata- 
banians as neighbours of the Sabaeans mentioned 
just before. This mutated form is a misreading of 
KAi'ABHNOi of the original source; it appears also 
in the Latin paraphrasers of Dion. Periegetes and 
as Cletabis in the Geographer of Ravenna, ed. 
Pinder-Parthey, Berlin i860, ii. 7. 

The references to KatabSn in South Arabian 
inscriptions were down to the last decade of the 
xixth century very limited, e g. the Minaean in- 
scription Hal6vy 504 (= Glaser 1087) in which 
a KatabSnian king is mentioned as a contemporary 
of Minaean kings, and Fresnel 56 (= Glaser 481) 
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in which there is mention of a peace between 
Saba^ and Kataban A deeper knowledge of the 
past of KatabSn was first obtained from the rich 
finds of insciiptions made by Glaser, who, m his 
fourth journey to South Arabia (1892 — 1894) be- 
fore which no KatabSnian inscription had been 
known, brought back squeezes of about 100 Kata- 
bSnian inscriptions, one particularly remarkable 
result of his journey of exploration. Hommers 
conjectural dating of these inscriptions “from about 
1000 D. c. to the end of the KatabSnian kingdom 
(2nd century B.c.)” {Grundrtss^ p. 139) is too eaily 
in both its limits. The beginning is not earlier ! 
than that of the Minaean kingdom (see the ait 
SABA.^); on the latter see above. Hommel {tbid^ 
was only able to say further that there were about 
18 Katabanian kings’ names in these as yet un- 
published texts, out of which Glaser had, however, 
alieady gathered much valuable information, and 
that, apart from a few passages in insciiptions 
which Glaser himself published (e g. Punt^ p 58 
[beginning of Glaser 1392], Zwet Inschriftm uber 
den Dammbruch^ p. 105 [contents of Glasei 1693]) 
or Hommel utilised for his researches m the his- 
tory of religions (from Glaser 1599, 1600 and 1604), 
some of his inscriptions weie again squeezed by 
Arabs, one for the Greek Kallispeiis (published 
by Hommel, Z D,M G ^ *899, liii. 98 sqq ^ the 
first Katabanian inscription made generally access- 
ible), three others for ‘^Aden, whence they were 
sent to Paris (publ by H Derenbourg, Nouveaiix 
textes yememtes tnedtts^ R A , 1902, v/iv. 1x7 sqq, 
[N° 11., ill , iv , new edition with emendations m 
the Repertoire d'Eptgi sem , 1903, 1 , N®. 310 sqq ]) 
Ditlef Nielsen in the M V, A 1906, \i/iv , 

published m his Neuc katabamsche Inschriften^ a 
German version of his Studier over oldat abiske 
Indskrifter^ Copenhagen 1906, 5 KatabSman texts 
(Glaser 1600, 1402, 1119, 1581 and one fragment) 
(which he had received fiom Glaser) with notes 
(critically leviewed by O Weber, Studien znr 
st^darabischen Alter tumskunde^ \n M V A G ^ *907, 
xii/11 I — 22), at the same time Glasei in his 
Altj emenische Nachnehten^ Munich 1906, p 60 sqq 
and 162 sqq,^ published the first of these inscrip- 
tions and Glaser 1606, of which Nielsen N® 5 
was a fragment The article following the above 
mentioned one by Weber was his Netie sud- 
arabische imehrtften (p 23 sqq^ (Landbeig I — 5) 
(N®. 1 already published by H. Derenbourg in 
Nouveanx envois du Yemen [despatched in 1903] 
under N®. 3 , Laudberg 3 is identical with the 
first third of Glaser 1230 [in Glaser, Altjem, 
Nachr , p *47 ^^ ]) 

On the basis of the earliest publications from 
Glasei ’s papers, research was at once begun on 
individual problems of Katabanian antiquity. Hom- 
mel, for example {Giundriss^ p 85 jy., 140 sq\ 
fiist proposed hypotheses regarding the religious 
system of the Katab5nians Hartmann gave his 
views on the constitution, ftom the important in- 
scription Glaser 1606, and on historical questions 
(from Glaser 1359/60, 1693 etc,, «?/. «/., p. 430 
cf. also 164 sqq,'). It is a noteworthy fact that 
the kingdom of KatabSn appeals also in the in- 
scriptions as existing contemporaneously with those 
of Ma'in, Saba^ and HndramSt, just as we find it 
in Eratosthenes. As regards language, Katabanian 
IS nearer Minaenn than Sabaean, Hommel said the 
KatabSnian dialect was practically Minaean. The 
traces of Sabaean in it are due to contact with 


the neighbouring people. Weber had already pointed 
out (Studien,, p 2, 63 sq^ in the epigraphy cer- 
tain peculiarities from the few reproductions avail- 
able to him. It IS unnecessary to go further into 
the details of this earlier liteiaturc, especially in 
view of the comprehensive edition of Glaser’s 
Katabanian inscriptions which is being undertaken 
by Rhodokanakis (see the art. SABA^, iv. 12). 
The latter had already published in his Der Grund- 
satz der Offenthchkeit tn den sudarabischen Ur~ 
kunden (S B Ak, JVten^ *9*5) CLXXVil/ii 33 sq) 
the Katabanian inscription Glaser x6o6, already 
discussed by Glaser (see above) and Hartmann, 
(op cit ,, p. 431), with very thorough notes; he 
then published some hitherto unknown inscriptions 
in Katabamsche Texte zur Bodemvtrtschaft in 
the S B, Ak Wien,, *909, cxciv/11 , namely Glaser 
1601, 1602, 1395 = 1604 = N® 84 of the in- 
scriptions collected by the South Arabian expe- 
dition (S.A.E.), Glaser 1412 = 161 2 = .S.A E 81, 
Glaser 1413 = 1613=^8 A E 82, m the already 
mentioned second series of Katab Texte the three 
inscriptions Glaser 1396 = i6io = S A E 83, 
S A. E. 48, of which the Kallisperis inscription 
(see above) forms one part, and Glaser 1693, 
lastly in the already mentioned treatise Die In- 
schrtften an der Mauer von Kohl an Ttmna the in- 
scription S.A.E 77 = Glaser 1404 = 1614, ^ A.E. 
80, 80A = Glaser sqq and, in elucidation of 
the title of Mu/arrib among the Katabanians, 
S.A E. 94 = Glaser 1405, S.A E. 8$ -f S A.E. 60, 
Glaser 1410, and in the apoendix S A E. 86 , 
a new edition of S.A E 78 = Glaser 1605 sq, 

has appeared in PY,Z,K,Af ,, xxxi 22 sqq These 
publications mark an extraordinary advance not 
only for the accurate reproduction of the texts of 
the inscriptions and the very full commentary but 
also for the systematic investigation here attempted 
for the first time of problems of law, constitution 
and economy (see the art SABA^, iv 12), as 
well as, for example a propos of the discussion 
of inscriptions Glaser 1601 and 1693, of details 
of the earlier history of Kataban , for example, m 
Katab Texte,, i 26 , 34 sq (supplement in 

Katab Texte,, i 98 ) a chronological order is 

proposed for some groups of Katabanian kings 
(cf A Grohmann, Katabamsche Herrschci rethen 
in the Anz Wien,, x., 1916, p 42 sqq ; older at- 
tempts in Nielsen, op ett ,, p. 42, Weber, Studien,, 
op.cit,,^ 9 jy., Hartmann, c//., p 165^^^,601). 
Our knowledge of the history of ancient South 
Arabia is for the first time enlarged on many points 
by a combination of these newly published in- 
scriptions with those already known. We see that 
certain smaller countnes were dependent on Kata- 
b5n, w'lth which they for some time foimed a great 
power. In Glaser 1396 there is mention of the 
dependence of the Ma'ln tribe on the leading tribe 
KatabSo. The inscription Halevy 504 (quoted 
above) shows that Ma% was dependent on KatabSn. 
On the other hand, from the Minaean inscription 
Gl.aser 485 Ma'in appears as the vassal of Saba% 
KatabSn was for some time one of the enemies 
of Saba^. But in the period after the Sabaean 
inscription Glaser 418/419, m which Kataban is 
mentioned along with Ma^n among the enemies 
conquered by Saba’, it was weakened by Saba’. 
At the time of the Sirwtlh inscription, Glaser 1000, 
which mentions a campaign of Saba’ in which 
KatabUn was on its side, it had lost political control 
over considerable territory (cf. Glaser 1600 and 
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1620). A war lasting many years between KatabSn 
and Saba^ (Glaser 481 = Fresnel 56 [see above], 
Glaser 1693) in the couise of which (according to 
Rhodokanakis* supposition) there was a rupture 
of the alliance between the two powers ended in 
a peace. References to Kataban being included 
in the kingdom of the Himyars may also be 
gleaned from inscriptions. None of the inscriptions 
Lonccincd can be definitely dated in a known era, 
but It IS possible to bring some of them into a 
chronological series relative to one another. 

The publication of new material alone will show 
whether the unsettled problems will be cleared up 
or remain unsettled. 

Bibltography\ the books and ai tides of 
Glaser, Rhodokanakis, Hommel, Derenbourg, 
Hartmann, Landberg, Weber, D II. Muller, J 
H Mordtmann, Sprenger etc. are already cited 
in the text*, reference need only be made here 
to my aiticle Saba {Realenzyklopadte s. v., esp. 
coll. 1425 sqq^ 1448 sqq^ 1457 sqq.^ 1492 sq.) 

( I Tkatsch) 

IfATADA B. IDRIS, ancestor of the Sharifs 
of Mekka from the beginning of the 13^^ cen- 
tury A D onwards In 1201, 1202 or 1203 a d 
he overpowered the then ruling family of the 
Hawashim and established his authority in the 
Holy City The last Sharifs of the Banu Hahbim had 
lived in continual family strife and quarrels. 
Meanwhile Katada (for his pedigree cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka^ i., btammtafel 1 between p. 24 
and 25 and Stammtafel II between p 74 and 75) 
had enlarged his estates from Yanbu' southward 
in the direction of Mekka, thus preparing his 
attack on this city. When the Mekkans were out 
of the town in order to assume the thtani [q v ] for 
the ^urnra on the 271k of Radjab, the commemo- 
ration day of Muhammad’s Ascension, he made 
use of this occasion to establish his power in 
the town According to another story, however, 
his son Hanzala captured the town and prepared 
his father’s entry. 

Katada, in contradistinction to the Banu Hashim, 
his predecessors in the Hidjaz, was a man of 
political genius, who pursued the idea of founding 
the independent principality of the Holy I and of 
Islam. He repaired the walls of the town which 
had fallen to ruins, captured Ta^f and brought 
the Thakif-tnbes under his dominion He conti- 
nued the war with the Sharifs of Medina, built a 
fortress at Vanbu^^ and organised his army with 
peculiar care. 

His attitude towards the AiyCtbids, the caliph 
and the Zaidites of Yaman is to be viewed in 
the light of his central political idea. He did not 
suffer manifest signs of any foreign power in his 
territory, so that relations often became strained 
and sometimes even ended in open hostility. 
Nevertheless the caliph once invited him to visit 
Baghdad. It is said that KatSda started on his 
journey to the capital, but returned to his own 
country when he was met by an embassy of 
the caliph which had m its tram fettered lions 
Be this legend or fact, this much is certain, that 
KatSda embodied his idea of the '^splendid isola- 
tion of Hidjaz” in verses which arc a typical 
illustration of his negative attitude towards foreign 
powers. Probably his encouragement of the Zaidite 
occupation of Yaman is to be viewed in the 
same light. 

In his last days he undertook an expedition 


against Medina. Illness, however, induced him to 
return to Mekka, where he was killed in 1221 
by his son Hasan, who suspected him of favouring 
one of his relatives as a candidate for the throne. 
His descendants were ruling gb&rifs at Mekka, 
until in 1916 Husain converted the ^arifatc into 
a kingdom. 
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KATAK (cuttack), a district iii Orissa [q v ]. 
KATANGA, a province in the Belgian 
Congo . 

Geogiaphy and History. Katanga is the 
most southern, richest and least populated of the four 
piovinces of the Belgian Congo. It lies between 
5® and 13° 30' S. Lat. and 2I® 30' and 30® 30' 
E. Long. It IS bounded on the north by the eastern 
province and the province of Congo Kasai, on 
the east by Lake Tanganika which separates it 
from the former German East Africa (now under 
British mandate) and by Northern Rhodesia; in 
the south by Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Angola; in the west by Angola and the province 
of Congo Kasai. The area is 200,000 square miles, 
about a quarter of that of the Belgian Congo. Its 
native population is about a million and a half of 
Southern Bantus (Balubas, Lundas, Basonge, Bango- 
Bango, Warua, Watumbwe, Babui, Baholoholo, 
Kanioka and Batschok), while its white population 
IS about 4,500, of whom the great majority are 
Belgians, about fifty Dutch, a few English, Ameri- 
cans, French, Italians, Portuguese, Greeks and 
Scandinavians. In 1922 there were forty-nine Hindus, 
eight Turks and fifteen Arabs and Zanzibaris. These 
figures have since been considerably increased. 

The province of Katanga is divided into four 
districts — Upper Luapula, Lomami, Lulua and 
Tanganika Moero. A number of towns — Elisabeth- 
ville, Likasi, Albertville, Kongolo, Kabinda, Sandora 
and Kambove — have arisen in it as a result of 
the economic conditions of which we will give a 
general account below. 

We may add that Katanga enjoys a fairly tempe- 
rate climate, especially south of the tenth parallel, 
in which the altitude varies from 3,500 to 5,500 
feet and that it is well watered by nvers and 
streams, such as the majestic Lualaba (upper reaches 
of the Congo river) which runs through it from 
south to north and is fed by many tributaries 
of which the most important are the Lubudi, 
Lufira, Luapula, Luvua, Lovoi and Lukuga, which 
flow from Lake Tanganika. If the soil of Katanga, 
which is covered with a forest of more or less 
dense brushwood, is far from having the great 
fertility of the immense central depression which 
constitutes the most extensive part of the Belgian 
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Congo, and if it does not offer to the fascinated 
eye of the traveller the imposing beauty of gigantic 
forests, Its soil, on the other hand, possesses wealth 
immeasurable. It is to the exploitation of this that 
the economic policy of the Belgian colonisers has 
been primarily directed. 

Deposits of tin are abundantly distributed between 
Lualaba and Lake Tanganika; two important coal- 
mines are worked at Albertville and Luena; aurife- 
rous dykes, pipes of kimberlite and alluvial diamond- 
bearing deposits have been discovered m various 
places Since 1922 the Mining Union has been 
working an extiemely rich deposit of uranium 
which was found at Shiukolobiwe. In 1923, 450 
tons were exported which enabled Belgium to 
produce several grammes of bromure of radium. 

But the piincipal source of the wealth of Katanga 
is ceitainly the copper found in profusion in im- 
mense deposits worked by the natives before, the 
Belgians came, which the earlier tiavellers simply 
could not help discovering. The richness of the 
ore, the density of which is 14V01 and the 
intelligent organisation of the industry have enabled 
80,000 tons of raw copper to be exported in 1924. 
This production, like economic development in 
general, will certainly make new strides ahead 
when “white coal”, the leservoir of hydraulic 
energy of enormous power abundantly distributed 
through the province, has been controlled and put 
at the disposal of industry. 

The first methodical exploration of Ka- 
tanga dates fiom 1890. Famous explorers — Biiiton, 
Speke, David Livingstone, H M Stanley in the 
Cameroon, Bohn and Reichard and certain Belgian 
expeditions of the Association Internationale Afri- 
caine, representatives of which — Popelin, Ramakers, 
Storms and Becker — founded the stations of M’Toa, 
Karema and M’Pala on Lake Tanganika — had, 
of course, visited it previously. But it was only 
at the end of the nineteenth century, just when 
Cecil Rhodes was pushing his railway and Biitish 
influence northwards, that the Congo Fiee State 
began to take notice of the urgent necessity of 
recognising and organising the most southern part 
of Its vast territory. King Leopold II, sovereign 
of the new state, whose colonial plans did not 
meet with very great approval in Belgium, to 
realise this scheme had to have recourse to a private 
society, the Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce 
et ITndustrie, with which he founded the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga 

This society was essentially a body for ex- 
ploration and occupation, whose duties and rights 
were defined by the convention of Maich, 1891, 
which imposed on it the following obligations * 

The placing of a certain number of craft on 
the Upper Congo — the building of stations — 
giving assistance in the suppression of the slave- 
trade and the trade in spirits and prohibited arms 
— the organisation of a sufficient police service — 
the eventual exercise by its agents of the functions 
of the different branches of government service. 

In return it received: 

1) Full possession of a third of the lands be- 
longing to the domain of the State, in the part 
of the valley of the Upper Congo lying to the 
south of the fifth parallel. 

2) The right of exploitation of the soil of the 
ceded lands for a space of ninety-nine years. 

But the division of the lands^ between State and 
Company raised serious difficulties and the neces- 
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sity soon appeared of putting the properties of 
the contracting parties under joint ownership. 
There was therefore created m 1900 the special 
Committee of Katanga to which the State and the 
Company entrusted the management of their af- 
fairs. The resulting agreement provided that “all 
the advantages or benefits to be gained from the 
exploitation and all expense, charges and losses 
would be divided by the Committee in proport- 
ion of two-thiids for the State and one-third for 
the Company, the Committee would further have 
the most extended powers of administration and 
alienation without exception or reserve”. 

A deciee of 1910 deprived the special Com- 
mittee of the delegation of the functions of the 
executive powers, but made no essential modifi- 
cation in its functions as regards the administration 
of the patrimonial rights of the State and of the 
Katanga company. 

This IS the regime that is still in control , our 
reason for giving at lengA the circumstances that 
brought It into being is that it is at bottom ex- 
tremely original and that — contrary to what is 
often thought — the position of the Katanga Com- 
mittee IS totally diffeient from that of great com- 
panies like the Chartered Company of Rhodesia, 
or the British East Africa Company, and of other 
distant possessions Nowadays Katanga has made 
gieat progress, thanks to the policy of the Bel- 
gian government and the activity of private init- 
iative The railway, which runs from Bukama to 
Sakania and connects the minrig region with 
Lualaba and with the railways of Rhodesia, has 
been equipped in a very up-to-date fashion and 
soon a new line will link it up by the Kasai 
river with the port of Matadi and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Muhammadan penetration, the slave 
trade and the anti-slavery campaign 

History tells us that even before the Hidjra 
Arab barques were traversing the ocean between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. But it was 
only when the great Muslim movement had made 
its immense advance into North Africa and caused 
the migration on a huge scale of the disciple* of 
the Prophet, that we find the Arabs devoting 
themselves to the methodical conquest of the 
lands round the Indian Ocean and building up 
important sultanates theie, of which those of 
Sofala and Zanzibar have from time to time had 
bursts of splendour and passed through periods 
of power and brilliance 

But this power soon began to degenerate and 
assume a new character. It passed into the hands 
of traders and exploiters for whom, as Pnvelle 
said, “the normal state of society was the choice 
by them of the most convenient and most re- 
munerative method of exploitation”. 

It is then that we find chiefs penetrating into 
the very heait of East Africa where the weak 
and poorly armed natives offered them no resi- 
stance and where they found vast riches, from 
ivory to human cattle, for whom the American 
planters and the Asiatic Muslims offered hand- 
some prices. 

Setting out from Zanzibar and the coast of 
Mozambique, the movement reached Lake Tan- 
ganika at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It reached Katanga by the bay of M’Toa and 
spread through the whole of the eastern province 
by the road from M'Toa to Kabambare and 
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Kasongo. A regular Arab power extending from 
the banks of Tangamka to Stanleyville was esta- 
blished by the chief Tippo-Tip and his nephew 
Rashid 

We know (Stanley and Livingstone have given 
teriible pictures of it m their works) the horrors 
which accompanied this invasion and the rapid 
dibinlegration of native communities which was 
produced by the constant wars, flights, endless 
nugraiions and continual rupture of the most sacred 
links of family life. Europe was moved. Cardinal 
de Lavigerie preached a holy war and on the initia- 
tive of I eopold II the civilized nations met in an 
anti-slavery conference in 1889. declaied 

on the chiefs Rashid, Sefu and Kumaliza While 
Dhanis was fighting them in the south of the Congo, 
Commandant Jacques and his lieutenants fought 
fierce battles with them on the banks of Lake 
Tangamka, at Kataki, Albertville and M’Tala, which 
weie to liberate for ever the native population 
from the scouige which had fallen upon them What 
influence did this activity of the Muslim world 
leave upon the Bantu peoples of Katanga? 

From the shoies of Lake Tangamka to Stanley 
h'alls, we find at the present day negroes who 
profess Islam They are called arabicised “wang- 
wana” 1 here is no reason to doubt that the Aiabs 
used to make and still make serious efToits at 
conversion to Islam, nor is there any reason to 
doubt that a religion which, like Islam, pi caches 
hatred of the kafir and recommends polygamy is 
specially suited to attract the natives of Afiica 

We must say, however, that if we considei this in- 
fluence serious m the eastern province, where we have 
important groups of arabicised natives at Kasongo, 
Miangwe, kirundu and Stanleyville, and if it is 
revealed as fairly considei able in the residencies 
of Ruanda and of Uriindi (former German districts, 
now under Belgian mandate) it is perhaps not 
quite the same in Katanga For if there are still 
a few arabicised negroes on the shores of Lake 
Tangamka and along the old Arab roads, they are 
really very few in number and their religious 
education is of the most rudimentaiy natuie. They 
like to weai a white dress to show their superiority 
over the other negroes and sometimes perform their 
lalat turned towards Mekka and fast in Ramadan, 
but for the rest they are ignorant and still believe, 
like their pagan kinsmen, in spirits, witchcraft, 
superstitions and in the power of malevolent magic 

Is an influence of this kind worthy of the at- 
tention of colonising nations? We think so, for 
one thing is certain, that the arabiusation of the 
negro very quickly gives him a contempt for the 
k^fir and for European authority and the Muslims 
do not hesitate to encourage these sentiments 

Alongside of the arabicised negroes there remain 
in Katanga a certain number of Arabs who have 
been joined by Muslim Indians They devote them- 
selves to trading with untiring industry and some 
of them possess substantial shops, doing a big 
business and have prospered exceedingly. Indeed, 
we are at the commencement of a powerful eco- 
nomic offensive, the strength and meaning of which 
we must try to estimate. 

Economic penetration from the East. 

D 5 r al-SalSm [q.v.] and Zanzibai lying at the 
crossing of the routes from Europe, Africa and 
Asia, have become by force of circumstance depots 
for Asiatic merchandise of all kinds which eastern 
commerce intends for East Africa, into which they 


penetrate as a result of the activity and business 
skill of the immigrant Arabs and Hindus. To give 
an idea of the impoitance of this tiade, it will be 
sufficient to consider that in 1922 Bombay and 
Zanzibar sold in Tanganika Territoiy (under British 
mandate) goods worth £ 674,000, the total impoits 
being at most £ 1,386,300 and Great Biitain hei- 
self participated to the extent of £ 292,000 The 
goods which reach Katanga by this route aie 
mainly cloths, articles of clothing, blankets and a 
certain amount of foodstuffs, soap and miscellaneous 
ai tides. 

As regards textiles, the Hindu and Arab merchants 
import the most varied kinds, but especially the 
white cottons called “Americani” and “chadei”, 
which sell very well in the markets of Katanga. 
Not only do the importers attach a great importance 
to the quality and variety of then goods, but they 
pay special attention to the measurements of their 
cloths and pay careful attention to the caprices 
and changing tastes of a clientde so fickle as the 
native population. As a lesult they were able to 
import m 1922 at the port of Albeit ville alone, 
18,000 kilograms of chader, 27,000 kilograms of 
Amencani and 8,000 kilograms of cotton printed 
and dyed, as well as a considerable quantity of 
blankets and other goods. 

Their activity is not confined to imports alone. They 
also export and it will give an idea of the magni- 
tude of this branch of their tiade if we say that a 
single Arab house in Albertville m |i923 expoited 
almost millions of francs woith of ivory. Several 
of these firms extend then activity from Zanzibar 
or Dar al-Sal 5 m to Albertville and fiom Albertville 
to the Stanley Falls They have branches in the 
more important stations and have agents in their 
seivice and petty tradeis who are of great value 
to them, sober and active, living almost like 
natives, cairying on business at insignificant ex- 
pense and thoioughly acquainted wuth the soul of 
the negro with its vices and w'eaknesses, which 
they can flatter when necessary even — and paiti- 
cularly — to the detriment of the prestige of the 
Euiopean, they carry into the remotest corneis 
eastern influence with then wares. 

In Katanga we can see an attempt at economic 
penetration which will have great developments 
and the figures which we have given ought in our 
opinion only to be regarded as stages in an in- 
creasing progression which, if European commerce 
does not take care, will assume considerable im- 
portance. 

Is this economic influence susceptible of having 
a serious repeicussion in other spheres? I should 
be premature to try to answei this question de- 
finitely But we know that the demands raised 
by Orientals in the Kenya Colony m 1923’ created 
profound uneasiness there and that the commeic- 
lal strike begun at the beginning of the same 
year by Hindu and Arab merchants in Tanganika 
Territory seriously disturbed the economic and 
political atmosphere of this colony. And then — and 
this is a thing which no colonising nation can af- 
ford to neglect — we aie at the present watching 
the evolution of a phenomenon which an Ameri- 
can author has styled “the using tide of colour” 
and which may perhaps be a subject foi grave 
anxiety for humanity to-morrow. 

Btkltogtaphy, Travaux du group e d'* etu- 
des coloniales (Instituts Solvay), Le Katanga\ 

A. de Bauw, Le Katanga,^ Brussels 1920; O. 
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Meynier, VAfrique noire^ Paris 1914; A. de 
Pr^ville, Les societes africaines^ Pans 1894J P. 
Daye, V empire colonial belge^ *9235 E. van 
der Straeten, I'Afrique ortentale m the Bulletin 
de la societe beige d"' etudes coloniales^ 1924; 
Sidney Langford-Hinde, La chute de la domi- 
nation des Arabes du Congo in the Publications 
de la societe beige d’' etudes colontales, A Manual 
of the Belgian Congo (Admiralty Handbooks), 
London 1919. (E. van der Straeten) 

al-] 5"-^TAR, a peninsula on the east coast 
of Arabia on the Persian Gulf. It has an area 
of about 2,000 square miles and 2,600 inhabitants. 
The cape at the end of the peninsula, which runs 
northwards, is called R5s Rikken and forms a 
fairly steep tongue of land suirounded by rocks, 
it is an obstacle not without danger to navigation 
The summit is crowned by an old fortress which 
belongs to a village situated in an adjoining 
ravine. The coast of the peninsula is steep every- 
where, but not high, and is dotted w'lth fishing 
villages. Its appeal ance is rather depressing The 
soil IS poor, nothing but gravel and marl with 
sand A few spiings provide watei for the wells, 
which have been dug with difficulty in the heavy 
soil. The climate is remarkably dry and the air 
unhealthy as a result of the stagnant sea-water 
along the coast. The few gardens are small and 
yield but little. There are no extensive cornfields 
or date palm groves, only here and there do we 
find a few palms and bare ciops. For miles low, 
bare hills parched by the sun use from the muddy 
stiand covered with dnftsand and seaweed Inland 
beyond these eminences stretch barren dunes which 
are scantily covered with vegetation; behind them 
lie groups of low' miserable huts made of earth 
and palm leaves These villages are surrounded 
by walls to protect them from the raids of robber 
Beduins of the tribes of Menasir and Al Murra; 
the dunes have towers on them and heie and there 
IS a building of some size that has been fortified 
In contiast to this poverty is the almost in- 
exhaustible wealth yielded by the bay on the 
Persian Gulf surrounded by al-Katar, in which he 
the islands of al-Bahrain celebrated for its peail- 
beds. Hood and sustenance is amply supplied by 
the sea, on which the inhabitants of the bay spend 
half the yeai seeking for pearls, while the other 
half is devoted to fishing and trading Zabar.i is 
the largest place on the peninsula and al-Beda^ is 
regarded as the capital. The latter, like all the 
places on the peninsula, is chiefly inhabited by 
fishermen, but in the long narrow, dirty maiket 
place there are also a few merchants and artisans 
from al-Bahrain. 

The houses of the town are huddled togcthei 
in narrow, dirty, irregular streets, two mosques 
and the ancient castle are the only buildings of 
any importance in al-Beda’, which may have about 
6,000 inhabitants. Dawha, which lies north of al- 
B5da^, is but half as large; it lies m a deep 
littie bay which aflfoids a rather picturesque view 
through the cliffs 60- 80 feet high in the back- 
ground. The houses of Dawha are still more un- 
prepossessing and poorer than in al-Beda’ and the 
market place even smaller and filthier. Two forts 
command the town — one on a rock beside it 
and the other in the town itself. Al-Wakra is more 
pleasing and stands higher. It also shelters a number 
of merchants and artisans from al-Bahram. The 
town has, on the whole, a prosperous appearance. 

The Encvclopaeda of IslXm, II. 


The peninsula was of some importance even in 
ancient times on account of its important situation 
commanding the Gulf of al-Bahrain. A. Sprenger 
has sought to identify the Cataraei of Pliny {^Natural 
History^ vi. 28, § 147) with the inhabitants of 
al-Katar. The peninsula used to belong to the 
Sultanate of 'Oman, From 1872 till 1914 it was under 
the suzerainty of the Turks, who had a garrison 
in al-Beda^ down to October, 1914, and belonged 
to the province of al-Ahsa\ forming the kada of 
the same name in the sandjaV of Nadjd. Since 
1913 'Abd Allah al-Thani has been lord of the 
peninsula. But parts of it became independent 
earlier For example, in 1882 Dawha made a treaty 
with England accepting her protectorate; in 1892 
and m 1914 other places followed this example. 
Al-Katar is now under the control of the ruler of 
Central Arabia, Ibn Sa'ud, who has thus regained 
the position once held by the Wahhabi kingdom 
to the peninsula, which the Turks had for a time 
usurped. 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 

KATARl B. al-FUEJA^A, the last chief of 
the Azraki Kharidjls (cf above, 1 542). He 
belonged to a clan of the Tamim (the tribe which 
furnished one of the most noteworthy contingents 
to these rebels), the Banu Kabiya b. Hurkus b, 
Mazin (Wilstenfeld, Geneal. Tabelleny 1 14). The 
name of his father, al-Fu^a^a, is said to have been 
a surname and his real name w'as Dja'wana. Like 
other Arab chiefs, al-Kataii had a double kunya 
(cf Goldziher, Muh Studieriy i. 267) Abu Mu- 
hammad in peace and Abu Ma'Sma in war 
(Djahiz, Baydn *, 1. 131, 11 126) Of his youth 
we only know that he took part under the com- 
mand of 'Abd al-Rahman b bamura, along with 
several other chiefs among whom was al-Muhallab 
b Abi Sufra al-Azdi, destined later to become 
his bitter enemy, at the submission of SidjislSn 
in 42 a. H. (al-Baladhuri, Futuhy ed de Goeje, 
p. 396; Khalifa b. Khaiyat in Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, 
al-Istfdby Haiderabad 1318, p. 405; Ibn Ha^ar, 
J^dbuy Cairo 1325, iv 161). He must have reached 
a fairly mature age when, 27 years later, he was 
acclaimed “Caliph” of the Azrakls when the latter, 
defeated by al-Muhallab and his lieutenants, were 
passing through a very serious crisis. Katari, 
endowed with tiemendous energy and indifferent 
to danger, was able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
his partisans, and aftei leading back the remnants 
of the army into the mountains of KirmSn, re- 
organised them, he then went down again into 
the 'Irak, occupied Ahwaz and threatened Basra. 
Kept for a long time in check by Muhallab, he 
nevertheless succeeded in maintaining his position 
on the left bank of the Dudjail even after the 
'Irak, as a result of the defeat of Mus'ab b. al- 
Zubair at Maskin (72 A.H.), had fallen into the 
hands of 'Abd al- Malik. Finally al-Hadjdij5dj b. 
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Yusuf, appointed governor of the ^Iralj:, decided to 
reappoint Muhallab to the command against the 
Aziakls, in which he had been replaced without 
success by other chiefs. Muhallab soon drove the 
rebels across the Dudjail and assuming the offensive, 
pursued them into the very centre of their power, 
Kirman. Kataii nevertheless was able to hold out 
for a long time in his lines (it is to this period 
that a silvei com with a legend in Pahlavi and 
Arabic of the year 75 struck in the name of Katarl 
as Af/iir refers \Z, D, M, G ^ *^58, 

xii. 52, IS®. 303]). The dissensions that broke out 
within the Azraki aimy between Arabs and Mawali 
resulted in a split* Kataii had to leave the town 
of Pjiraft which was the Azraki head-quarters and 
take refuge along with the Arabs m Tabaristan, 
wdiile the Mawali continued to hold Djiraft under 
the command of their chief, 'Abd Rabb or ^Abd 
Rabbihi (there are two individuals of this name 
among the Mawali distinguished by the epithets 
al-Kablr and aU^cighir and the sources give 
the rank of commander sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the othei or even distinguish two 
groups of the Mawali which separated successively 
fiom al-Katarl and were led by ^Abd Rabbihi the 
Great and the Less respectively) This division proved 
fatal, for Muhallab had no difliculty in routing the 
Mawali and killing their chief, al-IIadjdjadj sent the 
Kalbi wariior Sufyan b al-Abiad against Kataii 
or rather the latter (according to a tiadiiion lecord- 
ed by al-Ya'lj.ubi) as governor of Raiy received 
the appeal which the tspahbaijji (local chief, cf 
A. Siddiqi, Siudten uber die Peis, Fremdtvorle/ 
tm klass, Arahtschen,^ p. 784) addressed to him 
on behalf of the people of Tabaristan who were 
exaspeiated by the rigid application of the dptzya 
tax by Kataii. The Azrakis surprised by Sufyan’s 
troops in a defile in the mountains suffeicd a 
decisive defeat Katarl who fell under his horse 
and was abandoned by his followers was discovered 
and killed by a native His head was cut off and 
borne in triumph to Ktifa and then to Damascus 
to be presented to the Caliph The lemnants of 
the Azrakiis under ^Ablda b. Hilal al-Yashkuri 
fled to Sadhawwar, a stronghold near Kumis (Yakut, 
ill 62) where they sustained a long siege fiom 
SufySn, having exhausted then supplies, they made 
a desperate sortie and were wiped out The chrono- 
logy of these events is far from ceitam the 
sources which say that Katari was in command for 
13 or even 20 years are of no value Accoiding 
to Wellhausen (cf. Bibl)^ the election of Katari 
as Caliph probably took place at the end of 69 A H. 
and his death m 78 or 79. 

Katari b. al-Fudja^a repiesents m sti iking 
fashion the type of Khaudji intransigeant and also 
that of Arab Satyid,^ half cavalier and half brigand. 
Like the other Azrakis, as a result of his fanatical 
zeal, he preached and practised isti^rad (assassi- 
nation of anyone who did not accept the Khandji 
creed) and declared the kiPad (singular kifid) 
infidels, that is to say those w’ho, while professing 
the Khandji doctrine, refrained from taking part in 
the war against their adversaries. On the other hand, 
he was proud of his Arab blood and of his Bedouin 
character; like several other illustrious Kharidjis, 
he had a real talent as orator and poet One of 
his speeches is recorded by Djahiz, Bayan,^ 1. 196, 
197; 195 — 196 (cf. alao Fthitst,^'^ 125, 

15); the fragments of his poetry that have survived 
to us, of which the most celebrated is the fragment 


Hamazay p. 44 (frequently quoted, with numerous 
variations), are remarkable for the elevated style 
and a heroic contempt for death and place their 
author in the fiist rank of Khandji poets. 

B tbit 0 graph)! \ al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 11. 
764, 823, 829, 944, 1003, 1017— 1020, 1032; 
al-Diiiawari, al-Akkbar at-'ftwal,^ ed. Guirgass, 
p 285 — 289, 31 1 , Mubarrad, Kamil,^ ed Wiight, 
Index, s v., al-Va‘^kubI, ed. Houtsma, 11. 229 — 
230, al-BaUdhuri, Ansab al-AshtaJ,^ Anon. Ahl- 
wardt, p 122 (7) end — 125, Ibu Kutaiba, Kttab 
al-Ma^arif,^ ed WUstenfcld, p. 210, Ibn Duiaid, 
Kttab al-Jditikak,, ed. Wustenfeld, p 126, 12; 
Ibn Khalhkan, Wafaydt al-A^yiin,^ 2“d ed , 11. 
184— 185 = 3rd ed, 1. 430— -431 (N®. 555 
Wustenfeld), Khtzanat al-Adab,^ iv. 261 ; al-Shah- 
lastani, aUMtlal wa ed. Cureton, p. 

$9 — 90 , 'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, al-Fark 
baina U-Firak,^ Cairo I328,p 65 — 66; R. Brunnow, 
Dte Chat idschiien unter den ersten Oniayyaden,^ 
Leiden 1884, p 44—46, J Wellhausen, Die 
riligtos-poliiischen Oppositionsparteien tm alien 
Liam {Abh. G, IV, Gott N. S. , 1901, vol. 
v/ii 36 — 41 (Levi Della Vida) 

KATH, the ancient capital of Kh wgrizm, 
the modern Khiva, accoiding to Yakut, Mti^dyavi,^ 
ed Wustenfeld, iv 222, the name meant a wall 
(^ha^ti) in the desert 111 the language of the Kh^a- 
iizmis, even if there were no buildings within 
this. The fullest accounts of the old town and 
citadel of Fil 01 Fii, which was giadually washed 
away by the Amu-Darya (the last traces of it are 
said to have disappeared in 384 = 994), aie given 
in al-Biiiini’s [q v.] Kttab al-AthUr aLBaktya,^ P 35 , 
on which E Sachau based his Zitr Geschichte una 
Chronologie von Kk^anzm {Stfznngsbc^ , der phtl,- 
hist Cl d, K,K Akad, der fVtss ,, Ixxiii., Vienna 
1873, esp p. 489 ). On the description of the 

town by the geographers of the ivtk (xtk) century 
cf G Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate,^ Cambridge 1905, p. 446 sq ; W. Bar- 
thold, Tm kes tan w epokhti mongohkago naihestwiya!' 
11, St. Peteisburg 1900, p 143 ; the fullest 

information is given by al-Mukaddasi 2^ ed. de 
Goeje, 1906, p 287 sq The town lost its poli- 
tical impoitance w'hen the dynasty of the first 
Khwanzmshah was destroyed by the prince of 
Gurgandj, Abu ’l-'AbbSs Ma^mun b. Muhammad, 
3^5 (995), cf. W. Baithold, Turkestan,^ etc., 
11 2"]^ sq Kaih IS mentioned by Ibn Battuta 

(called al-Kat by him, cf. ed Defi6mery and San- 
guinetti, iii 20) as the only inhabited place be- 
tween Khwanzm and Urgen6 (the ancient Gurgandj). 
In the viiith (xivth) century Kath along with I^iva 
before the use of the native dynasty m Kh^arizm, 
belonged to the kingdom of the CaghatSi {Zafar- 
Ndma,^ Calcutta 1887, i. 232); this is shown 
for example also on the Chinese map of 1331 
(m Bretschneider , Mediaeval Researches from 
Eastern Asiatic Sources,, 1888, 11. 63). On the 
storming of Kath by Tlmlir in 1372 cf. Zafar^ 
Ndma,, i. 237 sq , for the assertion of P. Lerch, 
Khiwa Oder Kk^ngrizm,, St. Petersburg 1873, p. 
21) that the army crossed the Amii-Darya be- 
tween Se-Paya and Kath, which would mean that 
Kath even then was on the left bank of the river, 
there is no authority in the text. In the xith 
(xviith) century Kath w'as on the bank of a dry 
canal; Anusha, Khan of iy}iva(i663 — 1687), there- 
fore built a new Kath west of the mam stream 
on the bank of the Yarmlsh canal which he 
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himself had dug (W. Barthold, K istorii orosJ^eniya 
Turkestana^ St. Petersburg 1914, p. 95, from the 
MS. of the Asiatic Museum 590 ob, History of 
Khiva, fol. 33a). The rums of the old Kath east 
of the Amu-DaryS are now called after the alleged 
tomb of a saint of the earliest period of Islam, 
Shail^ 'Abbas Wall; they were visited m 1873 
and described by A Kuhn (Materia li dlya statis- 
Ukt Till k, Kraya^ iv. 252). Besides the tomb of 
the saint, the only building adorned with glazed 
bucks, there are mentioned here a half destroyed 
minaret and the remains of the city wall, all of 
baked bricks. The modem village (200 houses, 
15 shops, 2 mosques with schools) occupies only 
a small part of the ancient site and the modern 
fort only a quarter of the old citadel. According 
to V. Masalskiy (Turkestanskiy Kray^ St Peters- 
burg 1913, p. 749)1 the rums are 31 vcists fiom 
Petioalexandrovsk (called Turtkul since the revo- 
tion) and 7 versts from the present right bank of 
the Amu-DaryS. (W. Barthold) 

KAIHAI, Khiiai. [See china]. 

KATrA [See kit'a.]. 

KATIE, writer or scribe, is probably derived 
from the word kttab (book) and from both was 
later formed the verb kataba (he wrote) The word 
was perhaps imported with the art fiom the North- 
ern Aramaic neighbours of the Aiabs. We not only 
find the woid m the earliest poetry preserved, ap- 
plied to those who wrote the Arabic script but also 
ancient poets speak of Ilimyarl katibs. In the time 
befoie Islam the art of writing, though apparently 
practised in all parts of Arabia, was the accom- 
plishment of the few, and Ibn Sa^d in his Tabakat 
makes a point of mentioning each time when he 
states that a certain Sahsbi could write, that the 
art of writing was little known at that time Among 
the Companions at Medina some ten are stated to 
have been katibs, and Ka'b b. Malik m a tradition 
preserved by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (111 458) mentions 
that he is a katib as a particulai accomplishment. It 
IS further lecorded that sevcial prominent men m 
Mekka also weie katibs and we may assume that 
the katibs of the court of al-Hlia (like 'Adi b. 
Zaid) were employed in drawing up the safe- 
conducfs (mentioned by Tufail al-Ghanawl) 01 hilf- 
contracts refeiied to in the Nakatd and m the 
Mu^allaka of al-Haiith b. Hilliza and written in 
Arabic. Of far greater importance from an Islamic 
point of view weie the men who wrote down the 
revelations of the Piophet; they are named Kdtib 
al^Wahy, Such men w’Cie Ubaiy b. Ka^b, Ibn 
Mas^ud and Zaid b. Thabit. These same men were 
also employed foi wilting the vaiious letteis sent 
by the Piophet to prominent men in Arabia inviting 
them to embrace Islam. The office of katib was 
one of great honour and the rank, which was later 
occupied by the wazir, was filled during the whole 
time of the fiist four Caliphs and the Umaiyads by 
men who had the simple title of katib, and it was 
only under Abu ’l-'Abbas that the title of wazir was 
first employed. By this time, on the model of the 
Persian chancellery, a complicated system of govern- 
ment offices had developed. The chief secretaiy had 
the title of Katib al^Sttr “Piivate secretary”, others 
were employed to make the first drafts of official 
documents; these weie called Kattb al-InsA^, The 
control of the army with the payment of the troops 
was regulated by the Kattb al~I^atsh^ which we 
might equate with the “Secretary for War”. Other 
secretaries were employed for the supervision of 


the landed property of the ruler. The whole system 
of katibs was the Dtwan [q v.]. This class of men 
became all-powerful and it was from them that the 
highest officeis of state were recruited. They appear 
to have kept themselves apart from the other men 
of education, for only raiely find we any of them 
mentioned among the innumerable traditionists and 
theologians, though many are found among the 
men who made a mark as poets or authors in 
other branches of learning. As they were required 
to have a general knowledge of all manner of 
subjects, authors early began to compose books 
for the benefit of this class and as this office 
maintained its importance the works for their benefit 
have come down to us in many copies The chief 
works on the education of the katib are the Adab 
al-Kdtib of Ibn Kutaiba [q.v.], the Kttab al-Kuttab 
of Ibn Durustawaihi, the Adab al- Kattb of al-SSll 
and especially the voluminous work of al-Kalka- 
§handl While the first three works give us an 
insight into the requirements of a competent katib 
in the earlier centuries, the Stibh aUA^^a of al- 
Kalkashandi contains practically all that it is 
necessary to know on the subject. We can trace 
step by step how the katib influenced the whole 
of Arabic prose literatuie, from the simple and 
clear letters of the earlier peiiods we come gradually 
to the bombastic composition of later times in 
which it is fiequcntly difficult to discover the 
purpose of a document in the volume of sounding 
words. The disease was due to the zeal of the 
katib to outdo his colleagues or predecessors in 
the imagined elegance of his diction. We may 
owe many useful works to their authors desiie 
to supply the katib with the material for his 
compositions, but the whole striving for grandiose 
language has been the cause for making so much 
Oiiental literature so indigestible to our taste. This 
is perhaps aggravated by Peisian, Turkish and 
Indian katibs They were proud too when they 
could solve the meaning of the tangle of words 
and we get a glimpse at that mentality when a 
renowned katib like the Sahib Isma'll b. ^Abbad 
objected to a letter being sent to him, because the 
words weie properly pointed and vocalised, as 
he considered it an insult to his intellect. Though 
the katibs rose to high positions, they appear as a 
class to have been of a cowardly disposition, and 
could only intrigue, and 1 believe no one ever rose 
to become a lulei, which so many bold spirits suc- 
ceeded in doing during the last tw’elve centuries. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kutaiba, Adab al-Katib.^ 
ed. Grunert and several Oriental editions, espe- 
cially the Commentary of al-BatalyusI entitled 
al-Iktufab Ibn Duiustawaihi, Kttab al-Kuitab.^ 
ed. Cheikho, al-Suli, Adab al'Kattb^ cd Ben lit ; 
al-Kalkas])andi, Sitbh al-A^^id.^ ed. Cairo in 14 
volumes and the abridgment of the latter en- 
titled al-Daw". (F. Krenkow) 

K»ATIB CELEBI. [See hadjiijI ^alIfa]. 
K*ATIB-I RTJMI. [See 'alI b. husain]. 
KATIBI, Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. 'Abd 
AllSh, a Persian poet, born at Tara^ WerR- 
wesb, a village of Turshlz m KhurSsan, studied at 
NlshSpHr, went to HerSt to the court of the 
TlmQnds, where he did not receive the welcome 
he expected, and lived for a long time in ShirwSn 
where the piince Mliza Shaikh IbrRhim (d. 820 = 
1417) had taken him under his patronage. He then 
lived in AdbarbaidjRn, wheie he was not appreciated 
by Iskandar b. Kara Yusuf, and in IsfahSn, where 
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he immersed himself in the study of mysticism, 
and died of the plague at Astarabfid between 838 
and 839 (1434 — last-named 
town that he undertook to compose a ‘‘a 

group of five poems” in imitation of Nizami and 
Amir IGiosraw but he only finished the Gulijian-t 
Abrar “Rosebush of Pious Men” and his Latla 
U'-Mad^nun of which the only known manusciipt 
IS in St Petersburg. In the field of ethical and 
didactic poetry he wrote a book entitled Dth Bab 
“The ten Chapters” or Tad;nlsat “Puns”, he also 
left a B>iw 3 n of which ten ghazels were published 
and translated by Bland in his Century^ p. 18 — 21, 
the ShUdma “Thirty Letters”, devoted to mystic 
love, and among the Mathnawl of allegorical and 
epic matter the Mad^ma^ al~Bahtatn “Confliuence 
of the two Seas”, which has a double rhyme, and 
can be read in two different metres and represents 
the mystic love of two personages named Nazir and 
ManzQr, and the Dtlrubai “Ravishing of Hearts”, 
an allegorical history of Kobad, king of the Yemen, 
and of his minister, fertile in ruses. His poetical 
surname of Katibi probably comes from the fact 
that he was a calligrapher, having received lessons in 
Nishapur from MawlanS Simi, who later quarrelled 
with him He spent the whole of his life m poverty 
as a result of the foolish prodigality which made 
him spend in a few days the sums he received 
from the munificence of his patrons. 

Bibliography . Dawlat-shah, Tadhkiratu 
^I’SJktiara^ ed. Browne, London-Leiden 1901, p 
381—391, Lutf ^All Beg. Atesh A'ede\ Bombay 
1277 (i860), p. 70, Rida Kuli Khan, Mad^ma*' 
al-Fusaha^ Tihran 1294, 11. 28, J. von Hammer, 
Sc hone Redekunste Perstens^ Vienna 1818, p 281, 
H. Ethe, in the Grundriss der tran Philologte^ 
li. 245—246, 297 — 299, 301; Cl. Huart, Callt- 
graphes el mimaturistes^ Pans 1908, p. 214, 
E. G. Browne, A Litoary History of Persia 
under Tartar Dominion^ Cambridge 1920, 
p. 484 — 4955 Cat of the Persian and Arabic 

Manusct at Banktpore^ 11. 16 sqq, 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-^AYIF, a seaport on the coast of the 
Persian Gulf in the bay of the same 
name. The latter, which faces due east, is about 
four miles broad at the entrance, and enclosed on 
the north by a narrow promontory, shaped like a 
mussel-shell, on which lies the fortress of Danin. 
Its point IS called Ras Tannura The south side 
of the bay is confined by a jutting horn of land, 
called Zahran. from a hill on it shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, which forms an excellent landmaik for 
ships entering the bay. On this side of the bay 
he the fortifications of Damman Towards the 
mouth of the bay lies the island of Tarut, four 
hours* journe> in length from north to south, well j 
provided with water and thickly planted with | 
palm groves. This island lies exactly opposite al- 
KaUf. The best and safest passage to the harbour 
of al-Katlf is through the deep channel on the 
north between the island of Tartlt and Ras TannUra; 
the channel south of the island is shallow and 
difficult to navigate. The waters of the Gulf are 
shallow almost everywhere m the bay, and only 
show a level surface of water at high tide, when 
the ebb sets m sandbanks appear, and little islands, 
shallows and bushes of sea- plants, among which 
wind narrow channels filled with mud. The coast 
is very fiat; except at a few places it 1$ almost 
level with the sea. 


It is significant of the change in the coast-line 
that Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (d 1331) tells us that in his 
time Tarat was still part of the continent and was 
[ only surrounded by the sea and became an island 
at high tide. As soon as the sea went back a part 
of the land between Tarut and al-Katif appeared, 
so that people could pass along it to the mainland. 
According to him, Tarlit was half a day’s journey 
from al-Katif and rich in vineyards with excellent 
grapes. Al-Mas‘^udi (d. 956) puts the distance 
between TSrut and al-Ka^if at a mile. As TarUt 
is now an l^land, the sea has swallowed up part 
of the coast here. On the land side al-KaUf is 
surrounded by a broad girdle of gardens and 
orchards The flouiishing crops in the gardens far 
surpass those of the best wateied places in the 
interior, e g. at Hufhuf. The date-palm does ex- 
ceedingly well here in a soil iichly irrigated, paitly 
by salt water, which the flood-tide cairies far into 
the interior, and partly fiom the fresh water springs 
of the adjacent hills Cereals, wheat, barley, rice, 
and all kinds of vegetables, figs, apricots, mangoes, 
pomegranates, grapes, citrons and lemons also 
flouiish here Through an uninterrupted succession 
of palm-groves, which it takes seveial hours to 
traverse in either direction, wind snake-hke lines, 
the arches and canals of an old irrigation system, 
which date from the Karmatian period, and former- 
ly supplied al-Katif with better water than could 
be had in the immediate neighbouihood of the 
town. The whole length of the system, now m 
rums, must have been about five miles Al-Ka^If 
has walls and towers The western gate has a high 
stone aich of delicate work and is flanked by 
toweis and walls which are now in ruins. Just out- 
side the gate are two cemeteries. The town, which 
IS about a quaiter of a mile long, is damp and 
filthy, and with its suburbs has about 6,000 in- 
habitants, the whole district, according to Sadlier, 
had nine walled and seven open villages, the 
population of which including al-Katif he put at 
25,000. The continual fighting, of which the town 
has been the scene, has much affected its appearance. 
It now has a dismal, broken-down look. The 
market-place, on which the products of the coun- 
try are to be amply had, is large. At the inner 
bend of the small bay already mentioned, stands 
the powerful citadel said to have been built by 
the Karmatian Abu Sa'id al-DjannabI, later used by 
the Portuguese, the high massive walls of brick 
and stone of which come down almost to the 
water’s edge, so that only a narrow path along 
the shore is left, on to which opens the main 
gate defended by an outwork. Close to the shore 
there is now also the customs-house The outer 
court of the citadel forms a quadrangle and is 
suiTOunded by high walls with towers at the cor- 
ners, and protected on the land-side by a ditch. 
At the south-west corner stands the old palace 
of the Karmapans, of which part has fallen in 
and been taken away and part has been very 
clumsily restored. The entiance is through a 
great archway in the Moorish style, supported by 
slender pillars, three arches deep and five long 
with fine cross-vaulting with arabesques in stucco, 
which have now for the most part fallen down. 
This archway leads into a long gallery, formerly 
covered, of which the side walls and pillars and 
a few arches remain. One next enters the inner 
court, which is surrounded by a series of chambers 
still fairly well preserved. A lofty room, long and 
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broad, served as reception room, with fine pillars 
in the centre and windows in the Persian style, 
divided into sections by little pillars. At the back 
of the room a raised throne still stands. Behind 
it follows a regular labyrinth of rooms, galleries, 
corridors and chambers, in three successive stories. 
The rich architecture of the windows, which are 
filled with pretty lattice work in stone in varying 
patterns, shows much taste. Behind the reception 
room is a court with large round pillars and re- 
mains of decoration. 

The climate of al-Katif is very unhealthy; fever 
and other diseases have given the coast a bad 
reputation. The harbour, which was once access- 
ible to heavily laden ships, is now for the most 
part silted up, and accessible only to small vessels 
at high tide. The sand-banks which run out on 
either side make entrance difficult, nay even danger- 
ous. To the west and south the bay is well sheltered 
by the promontories and the islands of Tarut and 
Suwaik. It is also favourably situated for tiade 
with the islands of al-Bahrain, BSshehr and other 
places. Al-l^a^If might again attain some importance 
as a harbour, if it were dredged and kept in 
order and given better communications with the 
interior. The inhabitants of al-Katif are mainly 
engaged in pearl-fishing and m trading Their type 
shows the strong Persian stamp, which dates from 
the pre-Muhammadan period 

History A. Sprenger has identified the bay 
with the Sinus Caj>eus of Pliny, Nat Hist ^ vi 
28, § 147. Before the days of Isl 5 m, al-Katif, like 
the whole of al-Bahrain, was under Persian suze- 
rainty. ShSpur II about 320 A. D. conquered the 
whole Arabian coast beginning at al-Katif In the 
early days of Islam there were still many Persians 
(Magians), Jews and Christians m al-Katif, as well 
as in the other towns of al-Bahrain In al-Katif, 
however, the ^Abd al-Kais were predominant in 
those days. The whole country of al-Bahram in- 
cluding al-Katif then submitted to the Prophet in 
al-Medina and came under the administration of 
al-'Ala^ b. al-HadramI But when the general 
rising broke out against the Muslims after Mu- 
hammad’s death, al-Bahrain was one of the first 
districts to proclaim its independence from the 
lord of al-Mcdina In 1 1 A H. the rebels under 
al-IIutam b. Dubai^’a occupied al-Katif, but the 
rebellion soon collapsed. In 67 A. ii. there was 
an encounter at al-Katif between the 'Abd al-Kais 
and Nadjda b. ^Amii al-Hafni, in which the former 
were decisively beaten. Nadjda took prisoner the 
people of al-Katif, who had risen against him, 
and took up his headquaitcrs there Much moie 
momentous for the town than this transitory feud 
was the invasion by the Karmatian Abu Sa^id al- 
Hasan b. BahrSm al-Djannabi in 286 a. h. Many 
inhabitants perished Abu Sa^id had pitched his 
camp in the town and then undertook a bold camp- 
aign against al-Basra The governor of al-Bahrain, 
Ibn B5nu, gave battle to the Knrmatians at al- 
Katif in 290 A. H. ; the latter were defeated and 
suffered heavy losses, including Abu Sa'id’s suc- 
cessor designate. The town was taken by Ibn 
B 5 nu and Abu Sa^^ld had to abandon his campaign 
against al-Basra and hurriedly return. Al-Katif fell 
again into the hands of the Karmatians, who 
were now masters of almost all al-Bahram with 
Hadjar, al-AhsS^ al-Katif and al-Ta^f. When at 
the period of decline of Karmatian power m 378 
A. H., al-Affar with a section of the Banu ’ 1 -Mun- 


tafik made war on the l^armatians, he plundered 
al-KatIf and earned off great booty in slaves, 
goods and cattle to al-Basra. Al-IdrIsI and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited the east between 
1169 and 1172, describe al-Katif as a fine, large 
town. The latter’s estimate that there were 5,000 
Jews in al-Ka^if must be considered an exagger- 
ation. Ibn Battuta also calls it a fine, large town. 
Alfonso d’ Albuquerque who captured HormGz in 
1507 mentions Catifa as the harbour of Lahagah 
(al-Ahsa’) and says that the best horses are ex- 
ported from here. He obtained a large quantity 
of provisions and supplies in al-Kalif and there 
were many merchants there In 1521 the lord of 
al-Ahsa^ (Lasah) refused to pay the Portuguese 
tribute for the lands of Catifa and Bahdrem (al- 
Bahrain). Antonio Corrda thereupon conquered 
al-Bahram at the end of July, 152 1, and al-Katif 
also fell into the hands of the Portuguese In 
1550 the citadel was taken by the Turks, where- 
upon Dom Antao de Noronaa conducted a bold 
campaign against the Turks of al-Basra and al- 
Katif. Not till 1622 were the Portuguese driven 
out of al-Bahram by Shah ^Abbas I of Persia, and 
the Dutch were now able as a result to establish 
their factories in the Persian Gulf. At the end of 
the xviiith century the Wahhabis succeeded in en- 
tering upon the heritage of the Karmatians. Sa^ud 
b ^Abd al-'Aziz in 1792 defeated the ruler of 
al-Hasa (al-Ahsa^) and thus obtained al-Katif, but 
the Turkish governor, SulaimSn Pasha, obtained 
the assistance of the head ch'cf of the Muntafik, 
Thwcnl b. ^Abd Allah Al SaMun , the latter ad- 
vanced against al-Hasa in 1796 with an army of 
Turkish soldiers and volunteers and transformed 
al-Katif into a fortress. But the campaign took 
an unexpected favourable turn for Sa'ud when 
Thweni was murdered in 1798. After the over- 
throw of the Wahhabis in Central Arabia by 
Ibrahim, al-Katif also was again occupied by the 
Turks in 1819, but had to be abandoned again 
in 1823. In 1838 the Turks once more invaded 
the coast of the Persian Gulf, the governor of 
Djidda, Khurshid Pasha, occupied al-Huflitlf and 
was threatening al-Katif, when a protest from Eng- 
land postponed the Turkish conquest of al-Bahrain. 
The increased power of the Wahhabis enabled Faisal 
as eaily as 1844 to conquer the whole distnct of 
al-Hasa including al-Katif, which now remained 
in the hands of the Wahhabis. It was only when 
hostilities broke out in 1871 between ^Abd Allah 
b Faisal and Sa'^Hd b Faisal that Midhat Pasha, 
governor of Baghdad, obtained an opportunity to 
assert the old claims of Turkey. He occupied al- 
Katif, w’hich now became a kadS of the sandjak 
of Nadjd and received a garrison. Turkey oc- 
cupied this territory down to May, 1913, when 
^Abd al-'Aziz b. Sa'ud at the head of his warriors 
occupied al-Hasa and drove the Turkish garrison 
out of al-Katif also. 
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340, 341, 364, viii. 63^ 120, ix. 40; Decada 
secunda da Asia de lodo de Barros^ Lisbon 
1628, 11. ch. 2, in. ch. 2, X. ch. 7; Terceha 
dccada^ Lisbon 1563, vi. ch. 3 — 5; Decada 
sexta da Asta par Diogo de Couto^ ix. ch. 4, 
145 Decada deama^ idem, 1. ch 3, 7 ? Htsto>ia 
do descobrimento e conqiiista da India pelos PortU' 
gueses^ por FernSo Lopez de Castanaeda, v , 
Coimbra 1553, ch. 59, 70; Benjamin de Tudela, 
ed. Asher, London 1840 sqq,^ p. 137, C. Ritter, 
Etdknndc^ \\\\ fx ^ Beilin 1846, p 387, 395, 
398—400, 418-420, 564, 567—569, 594, C 
Niebuhr, Beschretbung von Arabten^ Copenhagen 
*772, P 341 ; G. F. Sadlier, Account of a Journey 
from Katif on the Persian Gulf to Yamboo on the 
Red Sea in the Tt ans actions of the Liter, Society 
of Bombay 1823, iii 454 — 457, W Gifford 
Palgrave, Travels in Arabia,^ London 1865, 11. 
184 — 202, A. Sprenger, Das Leoen und die Lehre 
des Mohammad"^ in., Beilin 1869, p. 374 note, 
381 note, do , Die alte Geogi aphie Aiabtens,^ Beni 
1875, P* Jti6, 130, 137, M. J de Goeje, Me- 
moir e suj les Cai mathes dit Bahrain et les 
Fatimidts {Mcmotres d'' Iltsioii e et de Geogfaphtc 
Ortentales,^ 1, Leiden 1886, p. 37, 45, 193, E 
Glaser, Sktzze der Geschichte und Geogiaphte 
A/abtens^\i.^ Berlin 1890, p 75, 251, 281, 344, 
F. Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um A tab ten (^Ilam- 
biugische Forschttrtgen^ 1 , Braunschweig 1916, 
p. 154, 203, 204, A Musil, Eben Sdud,^ Os- 
terreich Monatschr /. d, Otient^ * 9 I 7 > 

169, 170, 205, 208, 302. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 
KATIn, KadIn (t.), [see khatun] 

KATL (a.), killing, putting to death, used 
m the two principal meanings of the word — the 
crime of murder and the punishment of execution. 

I. Katl as a crime. 

1). In the Kurban unlawful sla)ing is foibidden 
in a series of verses, which date from the second 
Mckkan period to nearly the end of the Medina 
period The passages may be arranged chrono- 
logically as follows (cf Ih Noldeke-Fr. Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans,^ vol. 1., and H. Giimme, 
Mohammed,^ vol, 11 , when the exact ordei m the 
particular periods cannot be ascertained, the pass- 
ages are here arianged in the order of the Suras 
and verses) — xvii. 33, 35 (second Mekkan 
period; according to O Procksch, Uber die Blut- 
rache,, p. 74, note 4, later than vi. 152). “Kill not 
your children for fear of being brought to want, 
We will provide for them and for you, verily 
the killing them is a gieat sin ... . Neither slay 
the soul which God hath forbidden you to slay 
unless for a just cause; but whosoevei shall be 
slam unjustly. We have given his next of kin 
(wall) power (to demand satisfaction) but let him 
not exceed the bounds of moderation in the killing, 
indeed he is protected” , xxv. 68 sqq (second 
Mekkan period) * — (and the servants of the Merciful 
arc those) “who slay not the soul, which God 
hath forbidden to be slain unless for a just cause . . , 
for he who does this commits sins (01 . will bring 
retribution upon himself), his punishment will be 
doubled on the day of the Resuirection and he 
shall remain in it covered with ignominy for ever, 
except him who repents and believes and performs 
good works; for them God will change their evil 
deeds into good” .... (here killing and unbelief 


are considered together so that the question, what 
happens to a believer who kills unlawfully, is left 
quite out of the question), vi. 152 (third Mekkan 
period; similar to xvii 33, 35), iv. 94 sq. (about 
the years 3 — 5; according to Piocksch, op, cit,,^ 
p. 80, to be dated between the treaty of al- 
Hudaibiya and the capture of Mekka): “it is not 
lawful for a believer to kill a believer unless by 
mistake (by kha^d') , but if anyone kill a believer 
by mistake he shall set free a slave who is a 
believer and pay a dtya to the next of km of 
the dead man, unless they w^aive it ; but if 
the peison slam belong to a people hostile to 
you, but a believer, a slave who is a believer 
shall be released, but if he belong to a people 
with whom ye have a treaty, a diya must be paid 
to his relatives and a slave who is a believer set 
free, if anyone cannot affoid to do tins, he must 
fast for two successive months so that Allah may 
look upon him again ... , but if anyone kill a 
believer delibeiately (with ^amd) Ins rewaid is 
hell in winch he shall remain for ever and Allah 
wrathful against him and curse him and shall 
prepare a great punishment for him” (the true 
interpretation is undoubtedly this, that every Mus- 
lim who kills another Muslim w'lth ^amd is con- 
demned to eteinal hcll-fiie and that Allah will 
not accept his repentance, a view which is as- 
ciibed to Ibn S\bbas, Ibn Mas^ud, Zaid b. Thabit 
and al-Dahhak, the view held by Tkrima and 
otheis that the verse refcis to the particiilai case 
of a miirtadd who has killed a believer is not to 
be accepted, this is already a tiansition to the 
view that has finally prevailed, which tones down 
the literal woiding of the passage, either by 
adding with Mudj^hid “unless he repents” 01 l*y 
holding, as has become usual, that Allah will 
not leave a Muslim elcinally in hell, and can 
even remit entirely the threatened punishment of 
hell-fire, but this is only the result of speculation 
and combination with other passages in the Kurban 
[e g. XI 108 — 1 10, xxxi\. 54] and is thercfoie 
to be lejected; iv. 33 sq (from about the same 
time, similar to iv. 95), lx. 12 (probably dates 
fiom soon after the treaty of al-Hudaibiya , simil- 
ar to xvii. 33). 

There aie fuither two passages, in which it is 
asserted that Allah forbade the Jews to kill: li, 
78 sqq (from about the fiist half of the yeai 2 A H.) 
and v 35 (piobably of the year 6 or 7; according 
to^iimme, to be dated before the battle of Badr). 

There are also a number of verses in which killing 
is not exactly forbidden but is more 01 less strongly 
deprecated and represented as a mark of the 
unbehevei, just as committing no murder is a sign 
of the believer, e. g. Ixxxi 8 sq (first Mekkan 
period), ii. 28 (probably third Mekkan period; 
accoiding to Grimme, Medmese, before the battle 
of Badr); vi. 138, 141 , xvi. 61 ; xl 26 (same time), 
VIII. 30 (after the battle of Badr); v. 33 (shortly 
before the capture of Khaibar). In numerous pass- 
ages in this connection the unbelievers are re- 
proached with the slaying of prophets, e. g. 11. 58, 
81, 85 (from the first half of the year 2); iv. 154 
(after the outbreak of open w'ar with the Jews of 
Medina), 111. 177, 180 (probably soon after the 
battle of Uhud); xx. 108 (shortly before the war 
with the Banu ’ 1 -Nadlr?), v. 74 (later Medina 
period). 

2) Supplemen ts to the Kurban passages 
from the Slra,^ accounts of the life of Muhammad. 
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In the so-called ordinance of the commu- 
nity, which dates from the first Medina period, it 
is laid down that no believer may kill a believer 
on account of an unbeliever; m another passage 
It IS said. “If anyone kill a believei and is con- 
victed, then vengeance for bloodshed must be done, 
unless the wall of the man slain waive it”. In all 
probability Muhammad had in mind in the murderer 
a non-Muslim member of the community (Procksch, 
op, cit p. 71) this agrees with the development 
given above In the bai'a,^ the initiation into the 
community, the initiate had to pledge himself, 
among other things, not to commit an unlawful 
act of slaying (cf Kui^an, Iv. 12) Once Muhammad 
cursed a muideier (cf. the art. kisas). In the so- 
called first temple-speech (of the year 630), 
the genuineness of which is not absolutely cei tain, 
however, on every point and seems doubtful on this 
particular point, there appeals the by no means 
exactly defined conception of Katl shobah ^amd 
(see below, sub 5^:), Muhammad is also said to 
have declared there that all blood-guilt attached to 
a Muslim dating from the period of paganism was 
to be cast off, which extends the corresponding 
passage of the ordinance of the community Finally 
It is to be mentioned that the S'u a knows of several 
cases of deliberate and of unpremeditated slaying, 
so far as they are liable to be punished, they are 
dealt with in the article kisas 

3) (Joinpaiison of the views of authoiitativc 
circles m the Muslim community in the older 
period as preserved in Iladith (tradition) It is 
obvious that in the Hadith also the slaying of a 
Muslim IS strictly foi bidden; by the adoption of 
Islam (and of monotheism at all) life and piopcrty 
aie protected The life and piopcrty of a Muslim 
arc as inviolable {Jiaiam) as the day of saciifice 
m Dhu ’1-Hidjdja in the sacied territory of Mekka 
(al-Buldiau, Diyat,^ bab 8, etc) All blood-guilt, 
which has weighed a man down from an earliei 
period, IS thus wiped out by the adoption of Islam, 
even if the ciime was committed just before con- 
version to Islam. Only if a Muslim kills anothei, 
or, to be moie exact, if he commits a crime worthy 
of death, can he be slain Eveiyone is perfectly 
agiccd Jhat killing with ^avtd is one of the dead- 
liest sins {kabd^tr),^ it is usually considered the 
gravest sin, along with the k (polytheism, eg 
al-Bukhari, Diyat,^ bab i, 2), whether it is asserted 
of killing with \imd in geneial or of the killing 
of new-born giils usual among the heathens. Theie- 
fore many Hadith’s express disgust at killing, eg 
“the slaying of a Muslim is to Allah like the 
cessation of the woild”, or “the cessation of the 
world is even less to AllMi than this”, “if some- 
one IS killed in the east and another in the west 
approves of it, he is guilty of the person’s blood”, 
“man is a work of Allah; cursed be he who destioys 
Allah’s work”. The first murder which introduced 
killing into the world is the subject of special 
condemnation; Cam is accessory to every later 
murder. Murder is punished in the next world as 
well as on eaith, on the Day of Judgment cases 
of the shedding of innocent blood will be judged 
first As to the punishment itself, a whole stratum 
of hadlths reflects the already mentioned view of 
Ibn ^AbbSs and others regarding the cternalness 
of punishment in hell for slaying with ^amd , e g. 
“whosoever sheds blood in an unlawful way, foi 
him there exists no way of escape”, “whosoever 
contributes though only by a word to the slaying 


of a Muslim must despair of the mercy of Allah”. 

In several passages the delibeiate murder of a 
Muslim is considered equivalent to unbelief (ha- 
diths in which a warning is simply uttered against 
murder being a sign of the unbeliever are, of course, 
not dealt with here) It is even said: “if two 
Muslims attack one another with swords and one 
kills the other, both go to hell (unless it was a 
case of legitimate self-defence), the slayer for his 
deed and the slam because he wished to kill 
the other” (cf e.g. al-Bukharl, Dtyat,^ bab 2); and. 
“if all the inhabitants of heaven and earth together 
had killed someone they would all go to hell”. 

In these two passages it is not exactly demonst- 
rable that eternal punishment m hell is meant 
but it is veiy probable. In several of the traditions 
mentioned, Ibn 'Abbas appears as the authority. 
Such hadiths were naturally rendered harmless by 
“interpretation” by the representatives of the other 
view, if they were not entirely suppressed, which 
did happen to not a few Thus the description of 
deliberate murder as unbelief is sometimes inter- 
picted to mean that it is a very grievous sin and 
sometimes taken as a reference to the refusal of 
the protection of Islamic law, which occurs in 
both cases, to the life of the slayer or of 
the unbelicvei. This was not found sufficient, 
howevei, but traditions were put into currency to 
piove the contrary, namely that Allah would ac- 
cept the repentance of a murderer, even if he 
had committed several murders, one of these tra- 
ditions lb provided with a grotesque story, the 
object of which is quite apparent, as corroboration. 

In one tradition the kaffata,^ especially the liber- 
ation of a slave, is represented as a means to 
save the murderer from the merited punishment 
of hell, obviously by someone who demanded it 
even in case of katl with ^amd (see below sub 
6'*) It is even asserted m public controveisy 
against the views of the other side that after the 
Day of Judgment no Muslim will go to hell and 
that, on the contraiy, all sins will be foigiven 
them. — The killing of a nm^ahad,^ a non-Muslim 
under the protection of the Islamic state, is threa- 
tened with punishment in the next world (e g. 
al-Bukhari, Dtyat^ bab 30, al-Dariml, Styar^ bab 
60, the Kurban is silent on the question), but, as 
might be expected, the view is very rarely ex- 
pressed that this punishment is eternal. — The 
prohibition of suicide, which we do not find laid 
down in the Kur^Sn, is given in the Hadith and 
the suicide is threatened with eternal punishment 
in the next world. 

As an appendix to the above we may briefly 
mention the connection of several kinds of animals 
with katl,^ which is also dealt with in tradition. 
Muhammad had, as is related, recommended the 
slaughter of dogs but later withdrew the order, 
although the dog always remained subject to cer- 
tain exceptional regulations (cf. the ait. KALB), 
the swma further orders the killing of the wazag^h^ 
a kind of lizard, but if possible it should be 
done with one blow on the other hand the killing 
of ants and of cats is forbidden (among the auth- 
orities for this last tradition is Abu Huraira); 
on the killing of snakes cf. Guillaume, The Tra- 
ditions of Islam,^ p. 116 

As regards the value of the traditions just 
quoted, the genuineness of none of them can be 
proved, while the falsity of those, which seek 
to save the murderer of a Muslim from hell, is ^ 
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apparent, it is also probable of those which hold 
the contrary view. 

4) . Ihe controversy regarding the punish- 

ment of the murderer of a Muslim centres 
round a passage in the Kurban, which in itself 
could and must form a foundation for it, and is in 
part at least independent and original This con- 
troversy and the conception of jfM/i in geneial 
arc, however, veiy closely connected iMth the dis- 
putes aroused by the Khandjis, Kadarls and Mu‘- 
tazilis, for details see these articles, here it is 
sufficient to recall the following questions. — ‘‘is 
the committing of deadly sms — and killing with 
^amd IS certainly one of them — unbelief^’’ “Does 
man create his own actions, including sms, him- 
self, or do they happen through kadar'^'' “Can 
man by his intervention interfere with Allah’s 
decision, for example by killing another shorten 
the period predestined for the lattci’s life?” We 
have more than one example of these questions 
being applied to katl^ and they have been cited 
in discussing katl (cf e. g. Goldzihcr, Voj lesungcfi 
uber den Islam *, p 98 , sec cd , p 92 ) 

But the Mu^ta/ill mcw of the eternalness of hell- 
punishment for him who commits a deadly sin 
and does not repent, is specially important in this 
connection , al-Zamakhsharl gives an explanation 
of the verse of the Kurban in question fiom this 
point of view Finally the concensus of oithodox 
opinion agieed that the deliberate killing of a 
Muslim IS certainly a deadly sin, but the slayer^ 
on the other hand, if he repents and voluntaiily 
submits to the punishment prescribed, will not be 
further punished m the next woild and, even if 
he does not repent, will in no case remain in 
hell eternally (agreement was reached on this 
point even before the rise of the /'//’//-schools, 
therefore iheie is no tkhltldf of the madJuihtb on 
this question); this view has found its way into 
all text-books of Fikh and of doctrine. 

5) A statement of the pievailing Ilanafi 
views on killing. Katl in the Ftkh is the act 
of a man whereby the life of a fellow -man is 
brought to a close (the death need not immedi- 
ately follow the act) It may be qualified by any 
of the five “legal categories” — duty or neces- 
sity {wad^tb')^ e. g. the killing of the murladd^ 
recommended {tnatidub')^ e. g. when the ghazl 
kills his unbelieving kinsmen if they insult Allah 
or his Prophet, peimitted {mubah)^ e g. when 
the Imam kills the unbelieving piisoner of war, 
in the case when the reasons for killing him 
exactly balance those for granting his life, killing 
in self-defence is also allowed 1. c in defending 
oneself against an illegal attack on one’s life, 
person or property, in defending oneself or 
some one who comes to help, if the attack 
cannot otherwise be averted (on furthei 
questions there is tkhltlaf^ also on the question 
whether a man who surprises another in 
adultery with his wife or endeavouung to sec 
into his harem, and kills or mutilates him, is 
acting legitimately or not, one tradition on the 
subject is interpreted in different ^^ays), dis- 
approved {makruh\ e. g. w hen the ghazl kills 
his unbelieving kinsmen without their having in- 
sulted Allah or his Prophet; illegal and there- 
fore forbidden {haram)» 

Illegal killing as the result of actions in them- 
selves legal may take place in five ways 

a) as ^amd^ i. e. someone wilfully makes an- 


other the direct object of an action in general 
fatal so that the other dies as a result; according 
to one view, the intention of killing is 
necessary for the conception of ^amd ^ which, 
howevei, is always presumed in the case of any 
act generally fatal in its lesult, which is illegally 
inflicted on anothei ; so that, for example, any 
one, who strikes a blow at the hand of another 
with an instrument adapted in general for killing, 
but inadvertently hits his neck and kills him, 
cete 7 ts paribus is unanimously regarded as equally 
guilty with the man w’ho strikes another in the 
neck w'lth the same instiument, w'llfully intending 
to kill him and slays him* this killing is a sin 
{indthani) and in general is punished by 
or else the slayer is bound to pay the heavier diya 
and to lose any possible legacy from the deceased 
to himself, 

b') as khaF (or lhatdl\ 1 c there is no intention 
of committing an act illegally on the other as in 
the case of a\ while the action itself is premedi- 
tated tw’o kinds are distinguished, according as 
the Ihal (mistake or misadventure) which shows 
that the killing is not wilful, is m the intention 
of the doer {fi 'l-kasd') or in the carrying out of 
the action {fi ^l-fi^l) The former is the case when 
someone treats anothci as a wild beast or a harbl^ 
(an infidel not enjoying the protection of the 
Islamic state, against whom the (pjtthad is to be 
waged) the killing of whom is not illegal, and 
kills him; the latter when someone unluckily hits 
another, while shooting at a target or at a haibt^ 
so that he dies, or strikes at the hand of another 
peison but inadvertently hits the neck of a third 
person and kills him, this killing is not sin but 
brings with it (without /vf/?r) the obligation upon 
the ^aktla of the killer to pay the smaller dtya 
and to lose any claims to any inheritance from 
the deceased as in «), besides the obligation ot 
the killer to perform the kafipaia^ 

c) as ihabah (01 rkib/i) ^amd = similar to ^amd^ 
1 e someone intentionally makes another the direct 
object of some action, not always but sometimes 
fatal, and death results. Actions which experience 
has shown not to be fatal at all are thus quite 
excluded, such as striking the hand with a reed 
pen, if anyone dies as a result of such an action 
as this, it is an unfortunate accident, which is 
not followed by any penal consequences. This 
killing IS a sin and bungs with it (without kifiip) 
the obligation upon the ^dhla of the slayer to pay 
the heavier diya and to lose any possible inheritance 
from the deceased as in /z), and in addition the 
slayer is bound to perform the kafifdra. This 
category only exists in cases where death actually 
results, in cases of bodily injury, which, by the 
way, are similarly classified, the action is regarded 
as ^antd^ 

//) as ^art ma^ra U-khflf (or inudl^ia ma^ra 
H-kbaf or k^tm makam al-ktai^^ “equivalent to 
1 e. the factor of deliberation is lacking in 
the action (and also the intention of directing the 
action illegally against another) in the circumstance 
of b) and z*), for example: someone falls upon 
another in his sleep or falls from a roof upon him 
and kills him, the legal results are the same as in ^); 

e) as katl bt-sabab “indirect killing”, i.e. someone 
brings about the death of another without doing 
anything directly against him; eg. he digs a well 
and someone falls into it and dies as the result; 
sometimes this category is treated as a subdivision 
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of </); but it is a matter of indifference, whether 
the act, which indirectly results in the death of 
another, is deliberate or not, intentional or un- 
intentional, even if the action has been planned in 
some very cunning way such as setting a savage 
beast on another person with the intention of 
causing his death, it does not alter the situation. 
The legal consequences are in any case limited to 
the obligation upon the ^15ktia of the doer to pay 
the lighter diya\ larger works on Ftkh usually 
discu««» very fully the question what acts are to 
be considered direct causes cf death and which are 
katl bi-sabab and in which there can be no question 
of a causing of death so that no legal conse- 
quences result. 

Two cases are especially dealt with in the Ftkh 
books* 6t) The causing of a premature birth or 
abortion and |3) killing through giving false evidence 

«) If in causing an abortion) or premature birth, 
the embryo — which must be sufficiently developed 
to be of human form — is brought into the world 
dead or dies after the birth or the mother dies, 
it IS not a case for the application of ktsas^ there 
IS in any case no katl ""amd in the mother whose 
killing IS dealt with under the above rules and 
the embryo before completion of birth is legally 
not m full possession of its powers but is usually 
regarded as a limb of the mother [Hence we 
have the following law if the head of a child 
appeals out of the mothei’s womb at birth and 
the child cries (and is therefore ceitainly alive) 
and then someone cuts off its head, it is not 
a case foi kt^a^ and only the punishment pies- 
ciibed for producing an abortion is to be inflicted] 
Different amounts are to be paid for the embryo 
according to the diffeient cases and if it comes 
alive into the world and then dies the person 
who causes its death is liable to kaffdta^ he also 
loses any inheritance that might have come to him 

(3) If anyone is killed on evidence which shows 
that a crime deserving death has been committed 
and then the witnesses lecall their evidence or in 
other ways it is proved that their testimony was 
false, ktsas cannot be executed on the witness, 
the dtya must be paid, the heavier if the false 
evide^icc was deliberately given, the lighter if 
otherwise. 

6 ) We may add the following — taking only 
the most important points — to the above ex- 
position of the Hanafi system, with reference to 
^khtdaf (difference of opinion among the schools) 

«) On ^attid the difference of opinion within 
the Hanafi school already mentioned, regarding 
the part of the intention to kill in ^atnd is also 
found outside the Hanaf 1 school ; among the Shtlfi^Is 
the view which does not demand the existence of 
the intention to kill has become piedominant, and 
the evidence for the othei views is sometimes 
interpieted as meaning a piesumption of intention 
Abu YUsuf and al-Shaibani, in agreement with 
Malik, al-^afi'i and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, assume 
^amd if the action is as a rule fatal; Aba Hanifa, 
on the other hand, limits it to the use of a weapon 
or of a thing which can be used like a 
weapon to cut off limbs; among such he in- 
cludes fire; deliberate killing, for example with a 
large unsharpened stone, or a big stick, which in 
the ordinary way would kill, or by drowning in 
water, which would be generally regarded as of 
sufficient depth to do so, is therefore considered 
by the former as ^amd^ but by Abff Hanifa as 


shabah ^amd^ relying on a passage in the so-called 
fiist temple speech of Muhammad, which the 
champions of the other view naturally interpret 
otherwise, and this view was later considered the 
better by the Hanafis. The qualification of the 
various actions generally differs sometimes con- 
siderably and the Hanafis often make use of 
istihsan^ exercise of discretion. In the M5liki and 
Hanafi view no kaffata is to be performed for 
^amd\ al-Shafi% on the other hand, demands it if 
the ktsUs is not executed and both views are given 
on the authority of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 

b') On KhaF . that khof is not a sin is more 
exactly explained to mean that it is neither per- 
mitted nor forbidden but that this killing is 
rather fi^l al-ghafil^ “action of a thoughtless per- 
son’*, and is to be judged in the same way as 
the act of a mentally defective person or of an 
animal. Except m the Hanafi ma^hab, categones 
d) and e) [sub 5 ] are not distinguished from 
which also was the earliest Hanafi view 
(Z D M.G,^ Iviii 338 ) and katl bt-sabab has gene- 
rally the same legal consequences as khaf) we 
thus have three kinds of katl ^amd^ ihabah ^aind 
and khat\ of which shabah ^amd is considered to 
be composed of ^avid and kkaf. 

c) On sjiabah ^amd' this category is also called 

^atnd khaf^ khaf ^amd or khat^ shabah ^amd\ in 
contrast to it, ^amd is also called ^amd tnahd and 
kh^f also kh^t f^f^kd (pure ^emd or the 

application of ktsas is said to be permissible by 
gj-Shafi^l if the killer, for e *.ample, repeats the 
blow with an instrument not normally adapted for 
killing so frequently that the person attacked dies, 
the act is then considered ^amd^ one of the two 
opinions handed down on the authority of Abu Yusuf 
and al Shaib5ni is to the same effect while the 
view that became predominant in the school was 
to the contrary. MSlik allows kt^as in sJiabah 
^amd in general 

d) On katl bi-sabab Malik, at-ShSfi*^! and Ah- 
mad Ibn Hanbal demand kaffara in addition, if 
the placing of the cause of the death was illegal. 

c) Different views also prevail as to the amount 
to be paid for the killing of an embryo. 

/) On causing death through false 
witness if the false evidence was deliberately 
given, according to al-^5fi'i and the better known 
opinion of Malik, kt^d^ can be executed on the 
witnesses 

7 ) Notes on the question of permission, 
request, compulsion and assistance in 
illegal killing, a) If someone kills another by his 
request or with his permission there is neither 
kt^d^ nor obligation to pay diya, 

b) No definite punishment is laid down for 
the case of a request to kill someone; such a 
request does not mean the exculpation of the 
slayer, only if the person requested is a minor or 
a slave claims may be made from the ^dkila of 
the minor, or from the proprietor of the slave. 

c) A forces B to kill C ; then, according to 
Aba Hanifa, the kisd^ is executed on A, according 
to Malik and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal on B; as to al- 
ShSfiVs view, there is no doubt that A is liable 
to ki(d^\ as regards B both possible views are 
transmitted, of wffiich the one that ultimately be- 
came predominant in the school makes him also 
liable to kt{d^. MSlik further makes A also liable 
to kt^d^ if the compulsion comes from a person 
having authority, or from a master to a slave. 
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(i) A holds B and C kills him while he is 
held; in this case AbU Hamfa and al-Sh 5 fi'l make 
C liable to ktsa^ and A to /a'alr, which is more 
definitely defined as imprisonment. According to 
Mfilik, both are to be regarded as culprits and 
therefore liable to h{as if the holding was neces- 
sary to facilitate the slaying and B was not able 
to escape after being held. Ahmad Ibn HanbaVs 
opinion IS given in two versions; according to 
the one, Jti{as is executed on C and A is punished 
with imprisonment for life, accoiding to the second 
opinion, A and C are both liable to 

II. Katl as punishment. 

The punishment of death may be described quite 
generally as in the following account cases in 
which It IS applied are given seriatim; in contrast to 
radjm and ^alb (cf. below) katl is also used m 
the narrower sense of execution with the sword. 

1) In the cases of illegal killing described in 
detail above, the nearest relative of the dead man, 
who in this capacity is called wait al-dam^ is 
entitled to kill the culprit in retribution if ceitain 
definite conditions are fulfilled. This punishment 
is called ki^a^ or kawad^ names which also cover 
retribution exacted for wounds which are not fatal, 
for further information see the article kisAs. 

2) There are special regulations regarding sor- 

cereis [sahtr)^ about whom there are also various 
traditions Malik, al-Shafi^i and Ahmad Ibn Ilanbal 
recognise sorcery {sthr') as an actual force. Abii 
Ilanifa disputes this, but there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is forbidden to study it, it is even 
described as unbelief {kuf?) almost as a general 
rule. Malik and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal say that the 
sorcerer is to be killed with the sword simply for 
studying, teaching and practising magic; al-Shafi^^i 
limits this punishment to the case in which some- 
one has been killed by sorcery (1 e he makes it 
a case for which in practice is only justified 

by the confession (^tkrat') of the guilty person, 
while the punishment in Aba Hanifa, Malik and 
Ahmad b Hanbal is regarded as hadd)^ two dif- 
ferent, more lenient views are credited to Abu 
Hanifa Opinions differ on particular questions, 
such as whether the conversion of the sorcerer 
effects a remission of the punishment, whether a 
woman is to be punished equally w'lth a man, how 
sorcerers of the A hi al-Kitab are to be treated, 
how far soothsaying is to be considered soicery. 

3) The punishment of death by stoning {fodjffi) — 
in certain circumstances also by the sword {katl) — 
occurs as hadd in certain cases of immorality, on 
this see the article ZINA^ 

4) Highway robbery {kaf al-tarlk) may also in 
certain circumstances be punished with death The 
authority for this is Kurban, v. 37 sq, (from about 
the year 6 or 7, before the capture of Khaibar, 
Gnmme puts the verse before the battle of Badr)* 
“The punishment of those who fight against Allah 
and His prophet and create nun upon the earth 
is that they shall be slam or crucified or have their 
hands and feet cut off on the opposite sides or be 
banished from the country. This is their humiliation 
in this world and m the next world they shall be 
severely punished -- unless they repent before ye 

have them in your power ” It can be asserted 

with certainty that this refers to the unbelievers, 
very probably to the Jews, ruthless war is ordered 
to be waged on them and their repentance is the 
adoption of IslSm. There are still traces of this 


interpretation in the commentaries. But in general 
this passage is connected with Muhammad’s attitude 
to certain murtadd'^^ which will be dealt with in 
section $); this cannot be correct, if only because 
the procedure there piactised does not entirely 
conform to these rules, so that they were forced 
to restore harmony in a different fashion. Those 
murtadd's were considered as highway robbers, 
from the point of view of the later definition rightly 
and only in this way could a law foi the punish- 
ment of highway robbers be found in the Kurban. 

The more impoitant laws of the Sharf'a are the 
following Only such persons as are adults in full 
possession of then faculties and who are able 
to be dangerous to travelleis are to be considered 
highway robbers According to Abu Hanifa, high- 
way robbery can only take place in the open 
country, according to Malik, al-Shafi^I and Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal m the town also. Malik gives the 
Imam — and this is certainly the correct in- 
terpretation of the passage in the Kur’an, which 
is also found m the commentaries — absolute 
freedom in the choice of punishment, even in 
the contingency of a cumulative application, 
whatever form the robbery may have taken; but if 
the person concerned has killed someone (in this 
connection killing implies a murder to which kiKa^ 
might be applied), he must at least be executed 
with the sword The three other Imams grade the 
punishment to fit the different forms of robbery 
on the highway, according to Abii Hanifa, the 
criminal is put to death if he has caused the death 
of his victim, if he has also robbed him (and in such 
a w^ay, it must always be understood, that the hadd 
for theft can be carried out, cf, the art sarik), 
he may be further punished by cutting off his hands 
and feet on alternate sides and with crucifixion 
(^Salb) which in that case takes the place of killing 
with the sword; if he has only committed a robbery, 
we have only the cutting off of hands and feet on 
alternate sides, according to al-ShJfi^I and Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, he is killed, if he has killed his victim, if 
he has also committed a robbery, he is crucified aftei 
being put to death, if he has only committed 
a murder, he is punished by cutting off his hands 
and feet on alternate sides, if he has only made 
the neighbouihood unsafe, then, according to Abu 
Hanifa, al-Shafiq and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is put 
in prison, whether this must be done m another 
place IS a debated point. In AbU Hanifa and Malik 
(also in some v^afi'l s but their view is rejected 
by the school) ciucifixion consists in the criminal 
being tied alive to a cross or a tree and his body 
ripped up with a spear so that he dies, and this is 
certainly the more original form, according to al- 
Sbafi'i and Ahmad b. Hanbal, he is first killed 
With a sword and then his corpse is ignommiously 
exposed on a tree or cioss. All these punishments 
are hadd and a right of Allah; therefore any re- 
nunciation by the wall al-dam of the ktqa^ is of 
no avail even though it is he who has the right 
to carry out the kalL If the criminal repents before 
he falls into the hands of the authorities (what 
exactly is meant by repentance is disputed) these 
hadd punishments are dropped, but claims by indivi- 
duals to kiid^ etc. can still be enforced against him. 

5) The murtadd^ that is the renegade from Islam, 
IS liable to the death-penalty if his apostacy is 
proved. If we leave out the passages dealing with 
the munajik\ who are separately dealt with 

— their execution is, however, described under 
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certain conditions in Kur’an, iv. 91 — there is 
no such law in the Kur’Sn referring specially to 
the mnrtadd^ although xvi. 108 (third Mekkan 
period), 11, 214 (of the year 2), 111. 80 — 84 (Medina; 
placed by Grimmc shortly before or after the battle 
of Uhud), 102 (soon after the battle of Uhud), 
IV. 136 (of the same period) threaten the eternal 
punishment of hell for all those who apostacise 
from Islam and do not repent, as well as for all 
unbelievers, and in m. 95 142, and ix. 67, a 

warning against apostacy is uttered. Among the 
traditions we find in various forms the story that 
Muhammad, contrary to the rules of the Shari^a, 
cruelly mutilated and killed some murtadd''^^ who 
had killed one or more of his herdsmen and driven 
away the camels, but the tradition is probably 
correct just for this reason. This contradiction 
was felt and an endeavour was made in the 
hadiljh’s to justify the ciuelty of the punishment, 
and even the text was alteied. Of ^Ali also a cruel 
act, of another kind, however, is recorded in a 
similar case, but Ibn ^Abbas is said to have pro- 
tested against it. Two murtadd^s^ each of whom 
had killed a Muslim, were executed by Muham- 
mad’s orders after the capture of Mekka; a third 
man, against whom theie was nothing but his 
apostacy, was also placed on the list of the pro- 
scribed, his fostei-brothei ^Ulhman, however, ob- 
tained security {amatt) for him although Muhammad 
would gladly have seen someone kill him before 
immunity was granted, he later became a Muslim 
again. There is also a saying of Muhammad’s 
“blay anyone, who changes his religion” or “He 
who secedes fiom you shall die”, and others 
similar, e g. that the blood of a Muslim could 
only be shed for apostacy, zina and katl ^atnd^ 
there is also a stoiy that Mu*^adh b Djabal killed 
a tnw tadd because Allah and Ills Piophct had 
so ordained, Muhammad is also said to have or- 
deied that conversion should fiist of all be at- 
tempted and a peiiod of thicc days allowed for 
this, but all this can haidly be genuine There 
are also the tiaditions legaiding the Ahl al-Ridda 
(cf. the ait. ridda) who refused the zahat and 
Avere treated as apostates by Abu Bakr. The tra- 
dition ^“Ile who IS a good Muslim will not be 
punished for his sms from the pagan period but 
he who is a bad Muslim will have them counted 
against him” does not refer to the imatadd^ as 
It IS usually said to do. 

The punishment of death laid down by the 
sharta for the imu iadd is sometimes desciibed as 
hadd^ sometimes not; in the latter view he is 
simply killed as an unbeliever {kafir^ and the pu- 
nishment need not be earned out in eieiy indi- 
vidual case. Only an adult in full possession of 
his faculties and not acting under compulsion can 
become an apostate from Isl§m; opinions are di- 
vided regarding a man who apostacises while 
intoxicated or a minor (on the verge of his ma- 
joiity) capable of discernment {imuahik^mtimatyiz). 
There is also difference of opinion legaiding the 
attempt at conversion and the granting of a pe- 
riod, usually fixed at thiee days, for reflection 
If the muriadd does not repent, he is to be be- 
headed with the swoid, tortuie and cruel methods 
of execution are forbidden. According to al-SJjafi'i, 
his punishment is left to his owner, if he is a 
slave. Aba Hanifa and his school limit the punish- 
ment of death to male apostates and the consens- 
us of opinion excludes the minor , a woman (and 


also a minor) is imprisoned and beaten every 
three days till she repents; according to Abu 
Hanifa (contrary to Aba YOsuf and al-Shaibam) she 
may also be made a slave and this is recognised 
as right by the school. Anyone who puts to death 
a murtadd of whatever kind without powers granted 
by the authority, is generally liable not to ht^ds^ 
but only to ta^ztr. The same rules generally hold 
for repeated apostacy. 

Similar to the punishment of the murtadd is 
that of the zindtk^ 1. e. anyone who, professing 
to be a Muslim, is really an unbeliever or any 
who belongs to no religion (cf. Massignon, Al- 
Hallaj^ 1. 186 sqqd) The conversion of a non- 
Muslim to another non-Muslim religion is similarly 
dealt with, although such an one is not called 
murtadd. He can only escape punishment by 
adopting Islam , on the whole of this cf. Goldziher, 
Mtihammedanische Studien,^ 11 21 5 sq. 

How exactly one becomes an unbeliever and 
therefore a murtadd is disputed in particulars, 
especially the question how far this is the case 
with irreverent utterances regarding Allah or one 
of His prophets, there are various special enact- 
ments regal ding the latter, which threaten the 
death penalty to non-Muslims and in part allow 
a Muslim no remission of punishment if he recalls 
the words 

For further information see the article murtadd. 

(6) Theie is no law in the Kurban for dealing 

with a man who omits the salat (ritual prayer) 
(tditk al‘Saldt\ where its performance is, on the 
other hand, often strictly enjoined, and not a 
single unequivocal hadith on the subject can be 
found — quite apart from any question of genuineness. 
The ^^(ufa lays down the law as follows — 
Anyone who does not perform the as in 

duty bound, without denying its obligatoriness 
(an) one who does this is murtadd^ and has no 
— even invalid — excuse for this, according to 
Malik, al-^afiT and the more popular of the two 
views cieditcd to Ahmad b Hanbal, if he does 
not atone, i e. makes good his omission and 
says he will never commit the fault again, is to 
be executed wi\h the sword This punishment is 
also sometimes described as hadd. According to 
Abu Hanifa, the culpiit is imprisoned till he again 
perfoims the salat In all these views he is con- 
sidcied a Muslim, while the other view attributed 
to Ahmad b. Hanbal deals with him entirely as 
an unbeliever, 1. e a mm tadd but these regu- 
lations are modelled on those for apostacy (cf. the 
remaiks on the Ahl al-Rtdda above). 

There are two more cases in which the sup- 
pression (ktfdl) of the enemies of orthodox IslSm 
IS piescnbed; killing of couise, plays the main 
part and therefore we must discuss this aspect of 
the process here. 

(7) Firstly, the fighting of the bughdt is pre- 
scribed. It IS said in Kurban, xlix. 9 (late Medina 
period). “If two parties of the believers contend 
with one another, make peace between them; but 
if one oppresses the other {ba^hat — from which 
hughdt is the plurfil of the participle), fight against 
the party which oppresses until they again obey 
Allah’s command, and if they do this, make 
peace between them with equity and act wuth 
justice” (this refers to a quarrel among the an 0 .r\ 
Oppression is often forbidden and disapproved of 
elsewhere. But Muhammad at any rate did not 
know the later conception of bugi^t,^ although 
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its development begins at a point closely con- 
nected with this. Some traditions on the bu^hUt 
are in agreement with the legal enactments. 

The Sharing understands by bu^hat sectarianising 
Muslims who reject the authority of the Im 5 m, 
are able-bodied, so that they might offer resistance.) 
and justify their attitude, although erroneously, 
with their dogmatic conviction (they are to be 
distinguished from highway robbers, for example 
— individual bughat^ who are guilty of breaches 
of the law are punished like them — , on the one 
hand, and unbelievers on the other). If they do 
not attack the orthodox community, they need 
not be attacked, otherwise their suppression is a 
duty of the ImSm (the head of the Islamic com- 
munity) and a fard aUkifaya for the Muslims 
(cf. the art. fard). This punishment is also some- 
times called hadd. In general the rule is that 
only participants in the actual battle can be killed 
during the fighting. Fugitives, wounded, those 
who surrender and prisoners, as well as women 
and childien, cannot be put to death. According 
to Abu Hanifa, the Imam may kill a pnsonei if 
he knows that he would again join the hughdt if 
spared, according to him, a captured slave who 
has been fighting by the side of his master can 
also be killed 

(8) Regarding the Pit had see that article; there 
are also traditions regarding the following regu- 
lations. If the unbelievers with whom war is being 
waged are not among those from whom the ^tzya 
can be taken — who exactly those are is a matter 
in dispute — the men are killed, if they do not 
adopt IslSm and the women and children enslaved 
If, on the other hand, they refuse Islam and will 
not pay the ^tzya^ they are to be fought All 
able-bodied men can be killed so long as they 
are not taken prisoners; men incapable of bearing 
arms, as w’ell as women and children, cannot in 
general be so dealt with unless they take part in 
the fighting or assist in it in some way, they 
are to be taken prisoners and enslaved The free, 
able-bodied prisoners may be (a) executed with 
the sword if they will not now adopt Islam; (Jb) 
made slaves, (c) exchanged for Muslim piisoners, 
{d) ransomed, (^) or set free without a ransom 
being paid (in all these cases by the Imam) Any- 
one who kills a prisoner without authority is only 
punished with ta^zlr. 

Every unbeliever who does not pay the c^tzya 
or does not belong to a people which has a treaty 
with the Muslim community or is not a mustd^mm 
(on these cf. the art. K’sas) is halal al-dam (to 
be killed with impunity) and may at any time be 
killed by any Muslim without his being liable 
to ht^a^ or to pay any diya or perform kaffata. 
This enactment is only the natural consequence 
of the ^thdd law and Muhammad himself not 
infrequently made use of it. 

(9) The views of the Shfis on all the points 
dealt with above agree almost entirely with one 
or other of the Sunni views It would take up too 
much space to deal with them in a similar fashion. 

(10) The infliction and execution of the death 
penalty was in practice very often in strong con- 
tradiction to the regulations laid down in the 
Sharta (cf. the art. ^adhXb; Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspretde Geschriften^ 11. 200, etc.). The historians 
afford many examples for the actual practice and 
so do accounts of European travellers; on the 
conditions in the empire of the caliphs in the tenth 


century see Mez, Die Renaissance des Islhms^ p, 
347 ^ Massignon, Al-^Hallaj^ i,, especially 

p 220 sqq,^ 292 sqqr^ on those in Egypt in the 
first half of the nineteenth century sec Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians^ 
end of the chapter on Religion and Law ; on those 
in Persia in the same period see Polak, Persien^ i. 
328 , on those in the Ottoman empire of the 

eighteenth century see Mouradgea d’Ohsson, TMeau 
General de V Empire Ottoman^ especially vol. vi. 
(1824), p. 244 5 qq»^ for Turkey the KanUnnamd% 
are also useful (cf. MUtetlungen zur osmantschen 
Geschichte^ i 13 sqq,)\ among the published sources 
quoted there are of special importance . Digeon, 
11. 245, 262; V. Hammer, Staatsverfassung^ i. 125, 
133, 143 — 150; 7 *. 0 .fi'.J/., 111. (1328), Appendix 
1. 27 sq,^ ii. 1—4, 7, 9; J/. 7 . Af., i/ii 341 sq) 
and from the Kanunname itself (edited there; 

p. 19—21, 32—34- 

Bibliography^ The Eihh-hooVs^ the works 
given in the article ‘adhab, especially Juynboll, 
Handbuch des tslamtschen Gesetzesy p. 284 — 309, 
and the literature there given ; the articles murder 
and EXECUTION in T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary 
of Islam Besides the articles already referred 
to, the article ^adhXb and those dealing with the 
Arabic expressions not explained above should 
be consulted __ (J. Schacht) 

?ATRAN B. MANSUR, a Persian poet. 
'Awfi calls him Katran al-'Adudi al-Tabrizi; ac- 
cording to Dawlatshah, he was born m Tirmidh* 
Others say he was born in gjabal-i Dailam, 
ball is also found as his nisba. Dawlatshah says 
that he spent some time in Bal}^ and later lived 
in the Tiak. The period of his literary activity lies 
about the middle of the eleventh century A. D. 
Nasir-i ]^usraw mentions in the Safarnama that 
he met Katran in Tabriz in 438 (1046), a well- 
known poem by Katran commemorates the earth- 
quake m Tabriz in 434 (1042/43). According to 
a tadhktra quoted in Rieu, Supplement^ p. 140, 
our poet died in 465 (1072). He was the pane- 
gyrist of the ruleis of Dailam and of AdharbaidjSn; 
among his patrons are mentioned the Amirs Fadlun, 
Wahsudan, Abu Nasr Mamlan b. WahsudSn, who 
was appointed ovei a part of Adharbai 4 j 5 n by the 
Saldjuk Sultan in 450. and Muhammad b. KumSdj 
(according to Dawlatshah, governor of Balkh and 
Sandjar, if this is correct he long survived the 
poet) and fuither the Buyid 'Adiid al-Dawla, as is 
indicated by the epithet ‘'Adudi given by '^Awfi. 

Works. Katran left a Dtwan (manuscripts of 
which are found in European collections) and a 
matjinawi called flaws-nama. The poems of Katran 
are sometimes wrongly attributed to RGdagI m 
manuscripts; the confusion is caused by the si- 
milarity of names of their respective patrons (Nasr 
b Ahmad the SSmSnid in the case of RudagI and 
Aba Nasr Mamlln in the case of l^atrSn). On this 
question cf- RGdagi and Pseudo-Rndagi by E. 
Denison Ross in f.A.R.S.^ *924, p. 609 sqq. Criti- 
cisms on the poetry of KatrSn are given by NSsir-i 
Khusraw and Watwa^. The former says, cunously 
enough, that KatrSn did not know Persian well 
but otherwise was a good poet; WatuSt (in Daw- 
latgh&h) places him very high and allots him a 
special position with regard to the other poets. 
^Awfl’s verdict on Kajran means very little for us, 
as this author regularly introduces each of his 
biographies of poets (if we may so call his inflated 
empty prose) with a rhetorical eulogy of the person 
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in question. But he is at least to the point when 
he says that KatrSn was fond of rhetorical artifices 
and particularly of the kind called ta<i^nls (cf, Ibn 
Kais al'RSzI Gibb Mem. Ser., x. 309 

sqq,). The only quotation from Katran given in 
Ibn Kais's manual of poetics (p. 312) is quoted 
to illustrate one of the varieties of taints (ta^- 
tiis-t tiakisj. On Katran’s skill in managing the 
more difficult poetic forms cf. also Dawlatshah^ 
p. 67, ,4 sq. 

Although the Diwan is not yet published one 
can form a fair opinion of the skill of the poet 
from what is m print, A few kaslda\ and fragments 
of ka{lda\ are given in Schefer, Chrestomathte 
Persane^ 11. 240 sqq.\ others in Browne’s edition 
of ^Awfi’s Lubab al-Albab (11. 214 sqq^. All that 
IS given in Dawlatshfih (ed. Browne, p. 67 sq^ is 
also found in ‘Awfi, only Dawlatghah gives much 
less and has a few unimportant variants. The oft 
occurring substitution of Arabic terms for the rarer 
Persian words is also found in him, thus the less 
well known i^amar (=pond; ^Awff, 11. 215, 10) 
becomes in Dawlatshah (p. 68, i) Ih^mar and the 
verse is, of course, nonsense (or it may be that 
we have simply a copyist’s mistake) It may be 
assumed that Dawlatshah, as far as the poems are 
concerned, simply copied ^Awfi. 

In the poems printed m Schefer, ihetoncal arti- 
fices are not more used than in the other panegyrists, 
for example Minu 5 ihri or Azralfii, we find among 
other figures Tabyln wa-Tafslr^ p. 245 paenult., 
p. 246, 6 sq , muwazana^ p 246, 1 These poems 
have something in common with the old panegyrics, 
the three fragments of kaslda’^s describing spring, 
autumn and winter, contain themes already known 
from MinuCihrl, such as the comparison of wine- 
grapes with peisons, namely negroes and Rumi’s, 
while Minuiihri compares them with little giils. 

Katran gives more prominence to the epic ele- 
ment in his panegyrics than do his predecessors 
The firbt poem m Schefer (11. 240) is noteworthy 
in this respect , its madk commemorates a victoiy 
of the Amirs Wahsudan and Mamlan, and the 
often quoted song (p 243) to Mamlan, the taihbib 
of which contains the description of the earthquake 
which demolished the towm of Tabriz in 434 (1042), 
is equally noteworthy, this description is in this 
case the mam thing. The fragments in 'Awfi are 
obviously chosen to illustrate the use of indjms 
by the poet, which is discussed in the prose no- 
tice of Katian by this author. The tad^nis found 
here is almost exclusively the tadynls-t muzdawidy 
(Ibn Kais, p. 313); the ta^nis-t nakis (tf. Ibn 
Kais, p. 312) is also found (p. 214, 14 gtlzar 
gulzar) and takrir (cf. Ibn Kais, p. 315) in the 
second part of the distich (‘^Awfl, 11 214, 21). 
The rhetorical elTect achieved by means of homo- 
nyms tamm^ cf. Ibn Kais, p. 309), of 

course, occurs, e. g. ^Awfl, 11. 2x6, 9— n, where 
the word Hr is lepeated four times each time with 
a different meaning. In contents these fragments 
offer nothing new or noteworthy. 

The prominence deliberately given to the narra- 
tive element in the court-lyric may be an in- 
novation of Katran’s own. That his lead was followed 
IS shown by Dawlatghah, who not only calls An- 
war! a pupil of Katran’s but also mentions others 
(Rashldl, Rahi, kc.) and “most poets of Balkh 
and Transoxiana”. 

B ib li 0 g r ap hy * £th6 in the Grundr, der 
iran. Phil ^ li. 220, 255—256, 2585 Browne, A 


Literary History of Persia from the earliest times 
until Firdawsi (1902), p. 86, 462; do., A 
Literary History of Persia from Ftrdawsi to 
Sa^di (1906), p. 222, 271, 399; Rieu, Supple- 
ment^ p. 72, 76, 82, 138, 232; Schefer, Chres- 
tomathte persane^ li., French text, p. 240 — 242. 

(V. F. Buchner) 

al-KATTAnI, Muhammad b. DJa'far b. IdrIs, 
a member of the important family of the KattanlyIn 
and Sharif in origin, a contemporary Moroc- 
can writer (he was still writing in 1314 A. H.). 
He IS the author of a number of w’orks including 
a book in honour of his ancestor Idris (al-Azhar 
al-^A{trat al-Anfas bt-dhtkr b<Pd Mahastn Kutb 
al-Maghrib^ Fas 1314 a.h.). The most important 
is his Salwat al-Anfas wa-Muhadaihat al-Akyas 
mtmman ukbtra fi ''l-Uiamal wa-l-^ulak^ bi-Fas 
(3 vols.. Fas 1316= 1898 — 99) The first part of 
this book is devoted to showing the merit which 
is acquired by visiting zawtya's and tombs of 
saints. He then proceeds to give, quarter by quarter, 
the illustrious men who have lived in F^ or are 
buried there and this part of the book contains 
valuable information on the historical topography 
of the town. He consulted a considerable numbei 
of books a list of which he gives at the end of 
the third volume. We know no details of his life, 
not even the date of his birth. 

Btbltographyi R. Basset, Rechet ches bi- 
bhog) aphiques sur les sources de la Salouat al~ 
Anfas^ Algiers 1905; Codera y Zaidin, Consi- 
derable numero de Itbros antiques y modernos 
existcntes tn Marruccos^Actes du XI Ve Congres 
international des Onentalistes (Algiers\ iii/ii , 
Pans 1908, p. 587 — 590 

(RENfi Basset) 

J^^AWALA (also Ca valla), a seaport on the 
Aegean Sea, opposite the island of Thasos on 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace. In 
ancient times Neapolis lay here, the port of the 
town of Philippi, just as Kaw 5 la is now the har- 
bour for the district of Drama. The town is partly 
built on a promontory which is still surrounded 
by walls which date from the middle ages; there 
is a harbour on Doth sides. An aqueduct has also 
survived from the middle ages. Kawala was cap- 
tured by the Tuiks from the Byzantines in the 
reign of Mur 5 d I, who conquered Thrace. Murad 
had sent the sandjak-bey Deli Balban to besiege 
Seres, soon afterwards he sent Lala Shahin to 
assist him, the lattei then captured Kawala, Drama 
and Seres This event is usually placed in the 
year 775 (1373/74) (SaM al-Din, Ta^ al-Tawa- 
rikh^ Constantinople 1279, 1. 91, and von Hammer, 
G.O.R ^ i. 18 1, whose statements are inaccurate 
in other respects), the anonymous chronicler, cd. 
Giese, p. 26, on the other hand, gives the date 
787 (1385/86). He adds that nomads from Saru- 
Wian were then settled here and in the Vardar 
plain Not much more is heard of KawSla in 
Turkish history , SulaimSn I fortified it before 
beginning his campaign against Rhodes. The po- 
pulation probably always remained predominantly 
Greek. Muljamraad ^All, the Egyptian Khedive, 
was probably born here; at any rate he lived 
here in his youth (born about 17691 Di* ZaidSn, 
MashdhJr al-Shark^ Cairo 1910, i. l). Muhammad 
‘^Ali later endowed the town with a school (Mii- 
hendis-khSne) and other foundations, for the up- 
keep of which he set aside the revenues of the 
island of Thasos. 
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In the xix^*' century KawSla attained great im- 
portance as an exporting harbour and the mam 
depot for the tobacco grown in the neighbourhood 
and in the whole hinterland (Drama, Seres and 
Xanthi). In the years before 1912 this brought 
the Turkish Tobacco Regie an annual profit of 
over 10 million francs, the tobacco is for the 
most part manufactured in KawSla and every 
year 5,000 — 6,000 people from the surrounding 
country come into the to>\n for five months for 
this work. This is probably why the figures given 
for the population differ so much (cf, e g. Sami, 
Kamus al-A^lam^ v. 3704). According to an ac- 
curate calculation, before the Balkan war there 
were 17,000 Greeks, 13,000 Turks, 1800 Jews and 
800 Bulgarians in Kawala (Nicolaides, Grtechen- 
lands Anietl an den Balkanknegen^ Vienna and 
Leipzig 1914, p 222) The town at that time 
was the capital of a kadS of the same name m 
the sandjaV of Drama in the vvililyet of Salonika 

The treaty of San Stefano (March 13, 1878) had 
already gi%en Kaw'ala to Bulgaria In the fiist 
Balkan war the town fell into the hands of the 
Bulgarians (Nov, 1912) but m the second Balkan 
war it was taken by the Greek fleet (July, 1913) 
and finally incorporated in Greece by the peace 
of Bucharest (Aug. 10, 1913) m spite of Bulgaria’s 
protests (Nicolaides, op, at , p 367 sqq^. Since 
then many Greeks have migrated thither from 
Xanthi and the number of Tuiks in the popu- 
lation must have been considerably reduced. 

(J. H. Kramkrs) 

KAWAR, a group of oases situated m the 
Sahara (Bilma, the most southern oasis, is in 18^ 
41' N Lat and 13"^ E. Long.), to the west of the 
massif of Tibesti on the caiavan route from Tri- 
poli to the country round Tchad via FezzSn [q.v.] 
On this route Kawar is nearly halfway between 
Fezzan and Kanem, separated from the former by 
a hammada and fiom the latter by a region of 
sand-dunes. It owes its foimation to a continuous 
chain of cliffs running fiom north to south, which 
bounding it on the east shelters it from the 
dreaded winds from the north-east. It is a couloir 
of oases, about 50 miles long from north to south 
and never moie than 2 to 3 miles broad. The 
water IS at no depth and fairly abundant but usually 
brackish. In all the oases together there are about 
100,000 palm-trees, the inhabitants, whose number | 
does not exceed 3 or 4,000, are Tubu by race, 
considerably mixed with KanUri blood (the com- 
mon language is Kanuri); they are sedentary and 
peace-loving, unlike their kinsmen who live in 
Tibesti. They are scattered up and dowm in a 
dozen villages of which the chief are Anai, 
Ashnuma, Dirku and Bilma; these villages consist 
of wretched huts but beside each one on a 
cliff inaccessible except by ladders a place of 
refuge is prepared, a precaution which until quite 
recently was far from being unnecessary. The 
inhabitants live on the produce of their palm- 
trees, the poor crops which they raise and 
particularly by trading. The caravan route from 
Tripoli to Tchad via Fezzan, although hard, is 
the shortest of those that cross the Sahara, it 
was at one lime very busy and Kawgr was the 
place where it was joined by the roads from 
Zinder and Agad^s; its inhabitants were destined 
to become caravan-men. But their principal re- 
venue came from their salt-pans. Those of Bilma 
are especially famous. The salt which the waters 


bring to the surface of the soil is treated By 
evaporation and pressed into cakes of great purity. 
Some IS sold to the Tuaregs who come to buy it 
on the spot along with dates; the remainder is 
exported to all quarters of the Sudan from the 
Niger to Darfur. The salt-pans of Kawar are of 
the same importance for the country as those of 
Taodcni for the region of Timbuktu and the 
western Sahara. 

The history of Kawar is veiy obscure. The 
caravan route on which it lies was already in use 
in ancient times although we have no formal 
evidence of this In any case this group of oases 
was already m existence at the time of the con- 
quest of North Africa, if we may rely on the 
stones of the Arab historians who attribute its 
conquest to the legendary hero of the conquest, 
‘^Ukba b. NafiS He is said to have taken the 
castles of Kawar one after the other. Al-Idiisi, m 
the twelfth century, several times mentions the 
impoitance of the tiade through these regions. 
He mentions inexhaustible mines of alum; there 
must be some confusion with the salt-deposits. It 
seems that at this time Kawar was under inde- 
pendent local chiefs. Later when the kings of 
Kanem extended their authoiity over FezzSn, 
they certainly held Kawar , this is the situation 
described by Ibn Khaldun following Ibn Sa'id; 
for the rest, local traditions seem to preserve the 
memoiy of migrations from the south. It is cer- 
tain that a strong power at one or other extre- 
mity of the caravan route would try to control 
the whole route. 

In the xixih century, Kawar was visited by 
several Euiopean travellers, first in January, 1823, 
by the Denham, Clappeilon and Oudney expedition 
and then by Vogel, Barth, Rohlfs and Nachtigal and 
lastly by Monteil. In the closing years of last century 
Kas^ar was in a somewhat wretched condition. It 
was under the nominal authority of a chief {viat) 
elected by the notables, in reality each village 
ruled itself. Kawar had been seriously affected by 
the general decline of trade in the Sahara; it was 
still more affected when the French occupation of 
the Tchad icgion put an end to the slave-trade, 
the principal souice of business. The inhabitants 
paid tribute, apparently to the Tuaregs, they were 
nevertheless plundered and blackmailed by them 
and raided by the Tubu and Awlad Sllman. The 
Kawar then became the centre of political aspi- 
rations The Sanusiya had had a zawiya there for 
quite a long time, it was a necessary station for 
them when they were endeavouiing to extend their 
influence in the countries of Central Africa and 
when the Sanusi Shaikh dreamed of creating a 
regular principality bounded by the two sides of 
the Sahara. The Turks also tiled to make their 
authority recognised in the KawSr as they tried 
to do at Djanet and in Tibesti. The occupation 
of the Kaw'Sr by French troops from the Tchad 
region m July, 1906, and the establishment of a 
permanent post there put an end to these efforts, 
at the same time giving the inhabitants of this 
group of oases effective protection from the exactions 
of their turbulent neighbours. 

Bibliography', al-Bakrl, Kitab ehnasaltk 
wa- l^mamaltk,^ ed. de Slane, p. 13; transl. de 
Slane, Algiers 1913, p 34; al-ldrlsl, Desa iption de 
VAfrique et de VEspagne,^ ed. and transl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, Index, Denham and 
Clapperton, Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 
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in Northern and Central Africa^ London 1826; 
Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa^ London 1851, 1. 504, v. 424 — 
430; G. Nachtigal, Sahdrh und Sud&n^ Berlin 
1879, 111., Index, p. 524; Monteil, De St. Louis 
a Tripoli par le lac Tchad Pans, n. d. (1895); 
Gadel, Notes sur Btlnia ct les oasis environ- 
nantes.^ m the Revue ColomalCy June, 1907, H. 
Carbou, La region du Tchad et du Ouadai^ 1 , 
Paris 1912; E. F. Gautier, Le Sahai a^ Pans 1923, 
Provost and Mayet, Voasis du Kaouar et la 
prehistoire du Sahara oriental in La Nature.^ 
March 14, 1925, p i6i — 168 On the Kanurl 
language see P. Noel, Petit Manuel fran^ais- 
Kanoun.^ Pans 1923 (collected at Bilma). 

(Henri Basset) 

KAwIN (p.), marriage, dowry, see 

MAHR, NIKAH. 

KAWKAB, star, in Arabic astronomy the 
general term foi a luminous heavenly body. Ihe 
live planets known to the Arabs (Mercury to 
Saturn) were called al-hawdkib al-khamsa (al-mit- 
tahayyira ). The general term for the sun, moon and 
the five planets is al-kawakib al-(jjidriya 01 al- 
kawakib al-saiyai a (1 e. the moving stars), in con- 
trast to the fixed stars (al-kawakib al-thabitaj The 
name kawkab shamali is applied to the stai ct of 
the Little Bear, which is nearest the north pole 
of the heavens. In abBlinni it is called tarf al- 
dhanab wa-huwa (l/ady al-kibla (= tip of the tail, 
i.e. the little goat [for ascertaining] the kibla) 
This piesupposes that from a knowledge of the 
north pole (direction of north) one can ascertain 
the diametrically opposite south, wdiich is identical 
with the direction of the kibla (‘saint al-kibla) 
This method of ascertaining the kibla is only 
correct in regions which he approximately north 
of Mekka (cf. Remand’s note in his introduction 
to Geographic d'‘ Abouljeda.^ p. cxcv * „Or, la Mecque 
est au inidi de la Syne aiiisi que d’une paitie de 
la Mesopotamie et de rEgypte(’), le mot Kiblah 
est devenue pour les musulmans de ces conlrees, 
le synonyme de midi et il a ^t6 employe ailleurs 
avec la meme acccption”) Finally it may be men- 
tioned that the stais |3 and jf of Cepheus weie, 
according to Ulugh Beg, also called kawakib al- 
fiik., 1 e. stars of the flock (of sheep) 

A catalogue of fixed s'ars, of which the Arab astio- 
nomers had seveial, is called Dj adwal al-kawdktb 
Bibliography al-Biruni, al-Kdniin al- 
Mas^udi.^ Berl. arab. Mscr 8® 275, p. 194^; L. 
Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den Ur sprung und 
die Bedeiitung der Stei nnainetiy Berlin 1 809, p. 3 
and 44. On the Kibla d.C.SQ\ioy., Abhandlung 
von al-Hasan ibn al- Hasan ibn al-Haitam (Al- 
hazenj uber die Bestinimung der Ruhtung der 
Qibla (Z. D. M. 1921, p. 252—254), do, 
Abhandlung von al-Fadl b Hdtini an-Nairizl 
uber die Richtung der Qibla ( 2; ab. Hdschr. N^, 
-^7® in Pans) in the S. B. 

Bayr. Ak..^ math.-phys. K1 , 1922, p. 55 — 68, 
do., Gnomontk der Araber.^ Beilin 1923, p. 33 — 44. 

(C. Schoy) 

KAWKABAN, the name of several places 
in South Arabia. 

i) The name of a sanctum mentioned in the 
insciiption Hal6vy N® 686, 3—4, copied from a 
building in ‘Aden by J. Haldvy {tnihrabdn Kaw- 
kaban). Cf. also F. Hommel, Giumlriss der Geo- 
graphic und Geschichte des alien Clients^ li., Leip- 
zig 1925, P. 707. 


2) The name of a castle near Zafitr north of 
Na^at. It was called Kawkaban, the two stars, 1. e. 
star-castle, because it was adorned with silver 
stripes outside, the roof was covered with white 
slabs of stone, the interior panelled with cypress 
wood and paved with mosaic , different gems , 
onyx and corundum, which shone like stars at 
night. This marvellous building was naturally 
ascribed to the Djinn This castle is perhaps also 
mentioned in the inscription Glaser N®. 238, 3 
{Bait iva‘Kawkaban\ which comes from Bait Ghufr 
in the vicinity. The castle is said to be still 
standing. 

3) A little village on a great cliff on the right 
side of the Wadi Salama, N. E. of Hadja and 
called KawkabSn-Hadja to distinguish it from 
other places of the same name. 

4) Capital of the province of the same name, 
N.W. of San‘^a^ The town of Kawkaban lies at a 
height of 8,750 feet above sea-level in 15® 31' 42" 
N Lat on the southern part of the ridge which be- 
gins about half a mile b E of the town of Kaw- 
kaban at the left towards Tawlla and runs S. E. 
to N.W. for seveial houis’ journey. It is part of 
the great Masana'^a plateau and is called Djabal 
Dula^ The south-eastern part of the range, the 
especially piecipitous part, is separated from the 
mam massif by an almost straight ravine, the 
Wadi NabhSn, which runs from Shibam past the 
one gate of the town of Kawkaban (Bab al-Hadid) 
to the Wadi NVim west of the Djabal Kawkaban. 
Two roads run over this mountain, cut off only 
by the ravine of the Wadi Nabhan, the one 
through the town of Shibam, following the very 
deep ravine of NabhSn which Is bridged over, an 
old winding nairow path of steps hewn out of 
the rock, and the second, an easier one, running 
in the Ka‘a Dula' and crossing a bridge over the 
Wadi Nabhan just before reaching the B5b al- 
Iladid. The town of Kawkaban stretches from the 
Bab al'Hadid to the S E and runs quite close 
to the eastern slope of the cliff all along that 
side. This part seems to be the oldest Not very far 
from the gale on the great open square in the 
centre of the town (in the northern part) is a 
double wall foi the most part now in rums. 
Between the two walls a great number of skilfully 
Mailed pits have been cut out of the giound, which 
served as granaries for the old inhabitants Similar 
granaries, bat of more recent date, are to be 
found in the southern part and outside the towm. 
The town itself consists of a large number of 
excellently built houses of red stone the aichitec- 
tuial effect of which is often striking; the doors 
of the houses aie often ornamented with fine iron 
work. The houses of the former ImSms now for 
the most part decayed or shot to pieces are parti- 
cularly striking with their splendid fagades. Besides 
the principal mosque with minaret, the only one 111 
the town, there aie seven small mosques. The vvater 
supply is provided from tMO huge and finely built 
reseivoiis; the one, called Musalla, lies in the south, 
exceedingly deep and enclosed on the west side 
by a wall 60 to 80 feet high. The second, to the 
east of It, begun but not quite finished by Saiyid 
^Abd al- Karim about 1840, is called Barik al-Ziy&di. 
There are also four smaller cisterns. This water- 
supply would suffice for a town three times the 
size of Kawkaban. The Jewish quarter lies E.S. £. 
outside the town but consists almost entirely of 
low stone houses with little windows and doors. 
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A stone bridge with huge arches led across the 
WSdl NabhSn to the Bab al-Hadid but it was 
blown up by the Arabs in 1872. 

Kawkaban is an ancient city dating from the 
Himyar period, as inscriptions found there show. 
Al-Hamdani mentions a stronghold of Kawkaban 
on the summit of the Djabal Dhukhar which is 
certainly identical with the old town of the modem 
Kawkaban. In troubled times its strength made it 
a desirable place of refuge — m 1569 the Turks 
besieged the stronghold in vain — and for centuries 
Kawkaban has been important as a capital and 
residence of the Imams of the principality of the 
same name. The latter comprised in addition to 
Kawkabfin the towns of Shibam, Hadja, Tawlla, 
the Khabt Mirwah (between Kawkaban and Harraz), 
the lands of Miswar, SSri^, Hof as, Milhan, Ahdjir, 
*Arus, Banu KhaiyEt, al-§hahdhiya La'a, a part of 
the Banu Hubaish, the Bann NSshir and of al-Ahmar. 
The old dynasty of the country, which traced its 
descent from the Imam Hadi of SaMa, was able 
to retain its imainate even during Turkish rule and 
to maintain its independence from the imams of 
San*^!'* after the Turks were driven out in 1630. 
C. Niebuhr {pf» cit ^ p. 256; see the Btbhography) 
has given a genealogical survey of the princes of 
Kawkaban. When the Turks again invaded Yaman 
in 1872 and subjected the country, Kawkaban after 
a seven months’ severe siege also passed to the 
Turks but only after capitulation The last ruler 
of Kawkaban, Saiyid Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahm&n, 
who had bravely defended the town against the 
Turks, afterwards lived in .San^a^ on a pension 
given to him by the Sublime Porte. At Glaser’s 
visit in 1883 his brother Saiyid Yahyfi still lived 
in the old ancestral home in Kawkaban, which is 
remarkable for the splendid stucco-work of the 
interior and the rich ornamentation of its facade. 
The windows and doors had all sorts of varied 
shapes, colours and ornaments 

Kawkaban is now almost depopulated; although 
the houses, which in spite of much destruction arc 
still imposing, afford accommodation for some 30,000 
people, there are barely 100 now in the town, 
from the town one gets a splendid view over the 
fertile fields and valleys of the country around, 
especially the plain of Shibam, a part of the 
plain of SanV and the surrounding hills. 

5) KawkabSn al-Sbfi^a is m Mahwid, west of 
the town of Kawkaban 4), but belongs to Tawila, 
a small place of no special importance. 

Bibliography , 1): J. Halevy, Rapport 
sur une vnssion at cheologique dans U Yemen ^ 
1872, senes 6, vol. xix. 266. 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 

KAWM (a.), plural akzuam^ akawinty akaywiy 
people. The word occurs also in Nabataean, 
Palmyiene and Safaitic inscriptions in the name 
of the deity Shai' al-Kawm “support of the people”, 
see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur semitische Eptgta- 
phiky 1 , Index s. v. — According to some lexico- 
graphers the word applies in the first place to 
men, evidence for this opinion is afforded by 
passages from literature where K. is used in op- 
position to ntsa^ (women). The term does not 
primarily suggest the meaning of nation. A man’s K. 
are his ipfa and his ^aslBra i^Lisan), In this 
limited sense the word occurs also in the well 
known tradition: “Who clings to a K. without 
the permission of his mawali {patroni)y is cursed 
by Allah, the angels and the prophets” (BukhSrl, 
Fad (Pit al-Madinay bfib i). — Used without ar- 
ticle it has the same meaning as English “people”, 
French “gens” and German “Leute”, e. g. sUra 
5, 63: “People who do not understand”; cf. 8,66; 
9, 61 (also with the article 12, 87)* The plural has 
the same meaning. In a tradition it is said: “There 
will be people (akivUm) in my community, who 
will proclaim licentiousness regarding women and 
wine” (BukbSrI, A$iriba,^ bSb 6). 

In the Kur^Un the term is chiefly used in con- 
nection with the prophets, Muhammad’s prede- 
cessors: the people of Ibrahim, Lttt, NQlj (e. g. 
7 ? 146) 2*1 43) *^) x6o; 38, xx), ». e. 

their unbelieving contemporaries. In this sense it 
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is also used in connection with Muhammad him- 
self; “Thy people declare Him a lie, though He 
is the Truth” (sOra 6, 66). The same use of the 
term is to be found in Hadith) g« Bukhari, 
Anbyia^^ bSb 19, 31, 54 etc! 

K. is, however, also used in a sense that comes 
nearer to the modem conception of “people”, e. g. 
m the tradition referring to one of the festivals: 
“Every K. has its festival, and this is ours” 
(BukhSrl, ^Idatn^ bab 3). Al-Kawm with the ar- 
ticle has sometimes an emphatic meaning, e. g. 
A^mad b. Hanbal, Musnad^ v. 72, where Tufail, 
one of ^A^igha’s brothers, relates a dream which 
he had. He dreamt that he passed by some Jews 
and said to them: “Veiily, ye would be the 
people, were it not that ye pietend that ^Uzair 
(Ezra) is the son of Allah”. They answered; “And 
ye would be the people, were it not that ye say: 
Md Allah wa-ma Muhammad'*\ etc. 

In Atchin (Atj^h) the term has acquired a 
peculiar form and use: kaivdm has here the ge- 
nealogical meaning of “all those who descend 
from one man in the male line”, see Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese^ Index s. v. kawom. 

For special meanings of the word see Dozy, 
Supplement^ s v. (A. J. Wensinck) 

ai-JJAWS = the bow; in Arabic geometry 
the arc of the circle; m astronomy the con- 
stellation of Sagittarius, the ninth sign of 
the Zodiac (Greek Latin Aratenens or 

Sagittal tus), (H. Suter) 

RAWS IfUZAIl (a.), the rainbow. Ihe 
ancient Arabian deity Kuzah [q v ] who is described 
as shaitan (devil) was a thundergod who shot 
hail-arrows from his bow and then hung the 
latter on the clouds. He is found in the com- 
bination Kaws Kuzah^ rainbow. Kuzah is also in 
popular belief the angel who looks after the 
clouds. Other names of the rainbow are Allah’s 
bow, the bow of the prophet of God, bow of the 
heavens, bow of the clouds muzn)^ signs 

of heaven {^ald^tm al-samd^). It is also called 
kaws kazf {kazc^ are the separated parts of a 
cloud). Quite different in origin are the names 
ku 5 (dn (dust), kustdnJ^ kustaldni and kusfalantya 
Muslim ^scholars include the rainbow among the 
dlhdr al’^ulwiya^ the upper phenomena. The rain- 
bow is usually opposite the spectator, >^hile the 
sun is at his back and there is a dark cloud or 
wall behind drops of water; the drops may be in 
a cloud or formed at springs, water-wheels, in 
turbulent rivers where spray is formed, in the 
steam of baths or in water which is ejected from 
the mouth in a spray (see Beitr. F., lac, at.). 
Frequent reference is made to a description by 
Ibn Sina (see E, Wiedemann and M. Horten, Icc. 
cit.^ among others) who was on the top of a very 
high hill at the foot of which lay a vast bank of 
mist. The sun was above the hill and Ibn SinS 
saw a rainbow on the mist below him. 

Numerous descriptions of rainbows oc- 
cur in literature e. g. in the Hamdsa (F. Tuch, 
Z. D. M. C?., iii. 200 sqq^^ also by the Hamdanid 
Saif al-Dawla (333 — 356 = 944 — 967) and by the 
poet WaVa^ (t 390 = 999 ; see F. Dieterici, Mu- 
tanabhl und Saif al-Daula aus der Edelperle des 
Jfka^dlibi dargestellt^ Leipzig 1847, p. 129 and 175 )* 

The more or less strictly scientific studies 
of the rainbow are also numerous. HSdidjl Khalifa 
(JCashf alZunUn., iv., N®. 9,640) quotes a special 
^Ilm J^aws fuKaft (science of the rainbow) he 
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deals with all questions that can arise. According 
to him, “it investigates how the rainbow is 
formed, the reason why it is formed and why it 
IS circular; further the reason for the difference 
in its colours, why it appears after rain at the 
end of a day and why it is often seen by day 
but only rarely at night by moonlight. It further 
investigates the astrological significance {al-ahkdm) 
of Its appearance”. Descnptions on similar lines 
arc found, for example, in the works of al-KazwIni 
{^Afji^ib al^Makhliikdt.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 98; 
Kosmographie.^ transl. Eth^, p. 20 1), in the Ra- 
sd^tl Ikjiwdn Bombay 1305, 11. 52 (cf. 

F. Dieterici, Dte Naturanschauung der Araber.^ 
Berlin 1861, p. 87), also by ShihSb al-Din Ahmad 
b. Idris al-KarSfi (t 684 = 1285/1286) in his kitdb 
al-Jsttb^dr flmd tudrtkuhu 'l-Ab^dr\ and in the 
Rtsdla fl Kaws Kuzah of HusSm al-Dln al-Tak 5 t! 
(about 850= 1446, see Berlin Catalogue by Ahl- 
wardt,N®. 5691), two anonymous works are published 
by Cheikho {al-Machrtq.^ 1912, xv. 736 — 744). 
A considerable section in a meteorological work 
(Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue, N®. 6054) and no 
doubt many other passages deal with our phe- 
nomenon. The most important and most com- 
prehensive work, however, is from the pen of 
Ibn SinS in his Sht/d^ (see the Bibl) 

The descriptions of the rainbow are in 
general very accurate. Not only the simple rain- 
bow but also the double and even triple are 
described. The first is said to be produced by the 
sun’s rays themselves, the second by .the rays 
shining through the rays fiom the first and the 
third by the rays from the first two; the bows 
therefore are successively weaker. It is emphasised 
that the rainbow is not alw’ays composed of the 
same colours, a phenomenon which has recently 
been fully investigated by M. Pemter. It is also 
mentioned that the rainbow is particularly beautiful 
w'hen the sun is on the horizon. 

The older treatment of the theory of the rain- 
bow goes back to Aristotle, with whose meteor- 
ological works the Arabs were acquainted. ThRbit 
b Kurra is said to have translated a commentary 
by Athafrilditus =:^ Epaphrodiios (?) on Aristotle’s 
essay on the rainbow (Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 59). Aristotle 
is followed by Ibn SinS, Ibn al-Haithum, al-Karafi 
etc., although in many details they make additions 
and corrections to his views. It is always assumed 
that the rainbow is produced by beams of light 
or visual rays which are regularly reflected on 
the raindrops, on very minute reflecting surfaces 
I ater Kamal al-Din al-Ffirisi [q. v.] gave a bril- 
liant exposition of the correct explanation, as far 
as was possible in the general state of knowledge 
m his day, when the dispersion of light was un- 
known. Like us he says that the light is once or 
twice reflected in the interior of the globule of 
water and then radiates out from it ; thus we 
have the main and secondary rainbow. He also 
endeavours to investigate the cause of the colours 
although, of course, not satisfactorily. By experi- 
ments he proves the correctness of his results, 
w'hich are on a much higher level than those of 
Theodoricus of Freiberg (about 1300). 

From ktiza^ comes a word ta^zlh (the word 
IS not ta^dzJgk-i as I said in the Archw fur die 
Geschichte der Naturw. und Technik.^ 1902, iii. 9). 
It means “showing the colours of the rainbow” 
or briefly “the colours of the rainbow”. It is de- 
fined by KamSl al-Din as “different graduated 
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colours in the region between blue, green, yellow, 
red, smoke-coloured white, that is, as regards 
sensual perception**. 

The rainbow is also given an astrological 
significance according to the zodiacal sign in 
which it appears. In the ram it means plague 
and death (A hi ward t, Berlin Catalogue, 5906, 
al^Kawl ^ata J'ul Kaws KuzaK), In another MS. 
(N®. 5915, 2) It IS said that in September a rain- 
bow indicates great tyranny and oppression. 

Bibliography. I. Goldziher, Abh. zur 
arabtschen Philologie.^ 1896, 1. 113; E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr. F., Auszuge aus arabtschen En- 
cychpaedten.^ in the Sitz, Ber, P, Med. Soz, Erlg , 
1905, xxxvii. 423 — 434; do,, Betb\ ATX, 
Brechung des Ltchtes in Kugeln nach Ibn al- 
Hatdiam und Kamal al-Dtn al-Fdrisi.^ ibid , 

1910, xlii. 15 — 58; do.^ Theorte des Regenbogens 
von Ibn al-HatiA^m.^ ibid., 1914, xlv. 39 — 56, 
do., Zur Optik von Kamal al-Dln.^ in the Archtv 
fur die Geschtchle der Naturwissenschaften una 
Techntk.^ ^912, iii. 16 1 — 177; do., Arabische 
Studien uber den Regenbogen.^ ibid, 1912, iv. 
453 — 460 (further references are given here); 
M. Horten and E. Wiedemann, Avicenna's Lehre 
vom Regenbogen nach setnem Werk al-Shtfa^.^ m 
the Meteorol. Zeitschr..^ 1913 1 P* 533 — 544 , 
I. Wurschmidt, Die Brennkugel^ m the Monats- 
hefte fur den naturwissenschaftl. Unterrtcht 

1911, IV. 93 — 1 13, do., Dtetrich von Fretberg 
uber den Regenbogen und die durch seine Sti ahlen 
erzeugten Etndrucke.^ in the Betirage zur Gesch 
der Phtlosophte des Mittelalters.^ * 9 ^ 4 , 

5 — 6; G. Hellmann, Neudrucke von Schriften 
uber Meteorologte.^ etc , N®. i $ , the passages 
mentioned from the Rasdi^tl Ikhivan al-^fa^.^ 
from Dietenci, p. 23 — 41, and from al-KazwIni 
from Eth 6 , p. 127 — 142; Mallon, Kaws Kuzah.^ 
in al-Machrtq.^ 1900, 241 note; O. Gilbert, 

Die meleorologtschen Thcorien des griechischen 
A Iter turns Leipzig 1901, p. 600 sqq. (for a 
companson of the Arab views with those of the 
Greeks). (E. Wiedemann) 

KAWSARA, a small volcanic island in the 
Mediterranean Sea between Sicily and Tunis (60 
miles south of Cape Granitola and 45 miles east 
of Cape Bon [Ras Addar]; area 40 sq. miles), 
now called Pantellaria. The name Kawsara 
(variously written in the MSS ) goes back to the 
classical Cossyra (cf Pauly- Wissowa’s Realenzyklo^ 
pddte der klass. Alter tumswtss..^ xi. 1503) The 
island, famous for its antiquities (cf. Orsi, Pantel- 
larta in Monumenti dei Lmcei.^ 1899, ix. 450 — 539), 
was already important in ancient times for inter- 
course between Sicily and the African coast and 
played an important part during the conquest and 
rule of the Arabs in Sicily, which was always 
attacked from Africa. The first conquest of Kaw- 
sara by the Arabs as well as their expedition to 
Sicily under Mu^^wiya b. Kfeudaidj in the time of 
the Caliph Mu^awiya (Ibn Khaldun, K, allfbar.^ 
i. 211; YalfQt, Mu^^'amy iv. 200, according to 
the Aghlabid Ibn al-Katta^; al-BalSdhurl, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 23$, does not mention the island) was 
only transitory; the Byzantines soon recaptured it 
(al-BakrI, K. al-Masdliky Bibl. Arabo-Stcula y 
p. 13). According to Ibn Taghribirdi (ed. Juyn- 
boll, Leiden 1885, i. 136) ^ All’s murderer, Ibn 
Muldjam, was banished to Kawsara. "^Abd al- Malik 
b. l^tan, the general of the Caliph ^Abd al-Malik, 
recaptured the island from the RQm (al-TldjSni, 


I Rthlay Bibl. Ar.-Sic.y p. 37$) but Muslim rule 
I was only firmly established under the Aghlabid 
ZiySdat Allah whose representative, Asad b. al- 
Furfit, captured Sicily (210 — 213 = 825 — 828) and 
Kawsara (Ibn KhaldUn, loc. cit.). In 220 (835) 
an expedition against the island was once again 
necessary (Ibn al-AthIr, Kamil y ed. Tornberg, 
vi. 239). In the two following centuries Kawsara 
was partly converted to Islam. Its harbour was a 
naval base for the Arabs. Their ships were often 
wrecked in its vicinity. When the power of the 
Muslims began to decline, Kawsara was again ex- 
posed to raids by Christian states (e. g. 481 = 1088 
by the Pisans and Genoese, Ibn al-Athtr, KSmily 
X. no). When Sicily had entirely passed out of 
Muslim hands, the island was taken in 516 
(1122/23) by George of Antioch, Roger II of 
Sicily's admiral, on his first campaign against the 
Zirid al-Hasan b. ‘^Ali [q. v.] in Mahdiya , the is- 
land served him as a base for the captuie of this 
town in 543 (1148) (Ibn al-Athir, Kamily xi 82). 

The Arab geographers tell us very little about 
Kawsara. The distance from Sicily and the African 
coast is usually given as a day’s journey; the 
harbour is celebrated (al-ldrisi). The production 
of figs, cotton and mastic is often mentioned 
(Abu * 1 -Fid 5 ^). The Muslim inhabitants remained 
there after the Norman conquest as dhtmmi'^ of 
the Franks (al-‘^UmarI, Masdltk al-Ab^ar\ al-An- 
dalusi). Down to the xviiith century the Arabic 
language was spoken on the island of Pantellaria; 
It has exercised a considerable influence on the 
local Italian dialect (above, 1. 419, Gregorio and 
Seybold in Studi glottologici ttahaniy ii. [1901], 
225 — 238). Aman has published a tomb inscrip- 
tion from Pantellaria (^Le eptgraji Arabic he di 
Stctliay Palermo 1879, p. 118^^7). 

Bibliography. M. Amaii , Bibliotheca 
Arabo-Sicula y Leipzig 1887, and the Italian 
translation, Turin and Rome 1880 — 1889, cf. 
Index, s v, Pantellaria, do., Storia dei Musul- 
mam dt Stctlta. (J H. KraMERS) 

KAWIHAR, a word used in Slira cviii. i after 
which this Sura is called Surat al-KarvtKar. Kawtkar 
IS a faw^al foim from kat^aroy of which other 
examples occur in Arabic (e. g. nawfaly further 
examples in Brockelmann, Grundriss der verglei^ 
chenden Grammatiky 1. 344). The word, which also 
occurs in the old poetry (e.g the examples in Ibn 
Hisham, ed Wiistenfeld, p. 261, and Noldeke- 
Schwally, Geschtchte des QoranSy 1. 92), means 
‘‘abundance** and a whole series of Muslim authori- 
ties therefore explain al-Kawthar in Siira cviii. 1 
as al-khatr al-kaUB^ (see Ibn Hisham, op. ctt.\ al- 
Tabarl, Tafslry xxx. 1 80 sq.'). But this quite correct 
explanation has not been able to prevail in the 
Tafsir. It has been thrust into the background 
by traditions according to which the Prophet him- 
self explained Kawth^r to be a river in Paradise 
(see so early as Ibn Hisb^m, p. 261 below, and 
notably al-Tabari, Tafslry xxx. 179) or Muhammad 
says that it was a water-basin intended for him 
personally and shown to him on his ascension to 
Paradise (al-Tabari, Tafslry xxx. 180), which latter 
view al-Xabarl considers the most authentic. Even 
the earliest SHra’s (Ixxvii. 41; Ixxxviii. 12 etc.) 
know of rivers that flow through Paradise, but it 
is not till the Medina period that they are more 
minutely described, notably in Sara xlvii. 11: “there 
are rivers of water which does not smell foul; 
rivers of milk the taste whereof does not change; 
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and rivers of wine, a pleasure for those that drink, 
and rivers of clarified honey.” These rivers corres- 
pond to the riverh of oil, milk, wine and honey, 
which had already been placed in Paradise by 
Jewish and Christian eschatology ; the only difference 
IS that Muhammad replaced oil by water; in 
Arabia pure water was not to be taken for granted 
and besides it was necessary to mix with the wine 
of Paradise (see Horovitz, Das koraniscke Paradies^ 
p. 9). When, after the Prophet’s death, eschatological 
explanations of the “abundance” of Sara cviii. i 
began to be made, al-Kawthar was identified as 
one of the livers of Paradise and when we find 
in one of the versions quoted in al-Tabari’s Tafsir 
that “its water is whiter than snow and sweeter 
than honey” or “and its water is wine”, etc we 
have obviously an echo of Sura xlvii. ii. But they 
did not stop at simply transferring these Kur^Snic 
descriptions to the Kaw’thar but the imagination 
of later writers gave the river of Paradise a bed 
of pearls and rubies and golden banks and all sorts 
of similar embellishments. According to a later 
view (see Ahwal al~Ktyama^ ed. Wolff, p. 107), 
all the rivers of Paradise flow into the Hawd al~ 
Kawthar which is also called Nahr Muhammad^ 
because, as we have seen above, it is the Pro- 
phet’s own. 

Bibliography given in the article. 

(J. Horovitz) 

?:awuklu, “the man with the kawuk^\ a 
character in the Orta Oynu. 

The Turkish word kawuk means the inner cap- 
shaped part of a certain kind of headgear, a 
rather high cap around which the headdress pro- 
per, the ^arlk^ is wound , a cap like this could 
be of different shapes, it either culminated m a 
rounded top or in a flat surface, sometimes also it 
was wider at the top than on the bottom. It was 
usually made of wadded felt m perpendicular strips 
narrowing towards the top These kawuk's were 
worn by officers of different ranks in the Janis- 
saries. They varied in form, colour and name 
according to rank For further details see Mahmud 
Shawket, Osmanll Teshkilat we-Kiyafet-i ^askeri- 
yesi^ Stambul 1325, 1. 29 sqq Other professions 
also had particular kawuk''?> , thus there were 
molla^ katib and padiallk kawughu or, from the 
shape, one talked of tepeli kawuk ^ while dal 
kawuk acquired the special meaning of parasite. 
The word kawuk (plur. kawawik) has even pene- 
trated into Arabic. 

Kawuklu, “the man with the kawuk'\ has 
acquired a special significance as one of the two 
principal characters in the Turkish folkplay of 
Orta Oynu. It is not till last century that we 
are at all minutely acquainted with the Orta-play 
and the names Orta and Kawuklu do not seem 
to be any older. According to a tradition, the 
character of the Kawuklu was first intioduced by 
a certain otherwise unknown Shdkri, m place ot 
a character called Nekre whose main feature is 
said to have been a fondness foi opium. Kawuklu 
is the real comic figure in the Orta-play and 
plays a part like that of Karagoz [q. v.] in the 
shadow-play. PeshekSr, the other principal character 
in the Orta Oynu, is, on the other hand, the 
real director of the piece , a kind of stage 
manager, who always appears first on the stage 
and conesponds roughly to the Ha^iwad of the 
shadow-play. 

The costume of the Kawul^lu is sometimes de- 


scribed in the pieces themselves. Its chief feature 
is a high kawuk on his head. This is usually 
flattened above, red in colour and made of strips 
(diltmlt) sewn together, almost like a top-hat without 
the lower brim. The kawuk is jokingly compared 
to a tandlr^ the Turkish stove of similar shape, 
A shawl called agabani^ made of wool and silk, 
is wound round the kawuk The kaftan (ji^ubbe) 
of the Kawulclu and his trousers are also of red 
cloth while his under-garment {entari) is of striped 
woollen cloth or silk {dkam shetai isi or alii parma^). 
An ordinary shawl is used as girdle. The ^wu^lu 
wears yellow Turkish saffron leather slippers {ledik 
papush) usually with heels, over the leather stock- 
ings called mest. He usually carries an umbrella 
made of different coloured parts. In modern times 
more and more of the old dress has been lost 
and even the kawuk has had to give place to a 
fez with a long tassel. 

In the play the Kawuklu is usually a shop- 
keeper, artisan or a servant. Like Karagoz he is 
responsible for the grotesque and comic element. 
He misunderstands the remarks of the other 
players, especially the Peshekfir, in substance as 
well as language, carries out orders in a stupid 
fashion, coarsens sentiments or twists them into 
the obscene. He is tactless and stupid, especially 
when he has to be on good behaviour among 
high class people, but in his turn demands ex- 
aggerated respect even from his friend, whom he 
tieats badly, and is very capricious. If he de- 
scribes his experiences, he exaggerates tremendously 
but unmercifully disparages any presents that have 
been given to him etc If he is caught in a trick 
he usually succeeds in escaping by some of his 
thousand shifts. A further favourite source of 
humour is the imitation of foreign voices and 
dialects, taklid (EwliyS, 1. 645 sqq ^ gives the 
name to Orta-like plays of his time), sometimes 
w'lth the addition of disguises. It seems that the 
players were originally foreigners and non-Muslims 
and in the older period the business was still 
considered unseemly and it is regretted when a 
Muslim earns his livelihood in this way. 

All his pranks have to be improvised by the 
player, only a rough outline of the piece being 
given. The part of the Kawuklu makes the greatest 
demand upon the player and only a few really 
great actors have succeeded m playing the part 
to the general satisfaction. The most famous was 
a certain Hamdl at the end of last century and 
in most of the texts known to us from that period 
the Kawuklu is often addressed simply as Hamdi. 

Btbliogr aphy . Jacob, Turktsche Volks- 
litteratur^ Berlin 190X, p. 38 sqq\ Kiinos, Orta- 
oyounou^ Budapest 1888; do., Anatoliai kipek^ 
Budapest 1891, p. 104; do., Das turkische Volks- 
schauspicl Or to ojnu^ Leipzig 1908, with pictures; 
Horovitz.. Spui en gt lechischer Mtmen tm Orient^ 
Berlin 1905, p. 32 sq, 

(Walther Bjorkman) 

?:AWURD b. DX^UD CAfiHRIBEG, some- 
times also called KarS ArslSnbeg, the founder of 
the line of SaldjfiVs of KirmSn. The first year of his 
reign is usually given as 433 (1041). Perhaps it vras 
he and not Ibr&him InM (cf. Ibn al-Ajhlr, ed.Tornberg, 
ix. 349) who led the Qbuzz, who came to KirmSn 
in 434, but he did not succeed in establishing 
himself there then, for the lord of this province, 
the Bay id Abu KalldjSr [q. v.], was informed of 
the raid and sent troops who put the Qbuas to 
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flight. It was not till some years later (440=: 1048) who keeps a register of the names of those employed 
after the death of Abn KSlIdjar, that the capital (Aristarchi-bey , Legislation Ottomane^ Constanti- 
of the country, BardasTr, where BahrSm b. Laah- nople 1873 — *888, iv. 15 sqq:). 
karsitSn commanded for the Bayids, was taken and Bibliogra p hy\ Descr, de VEgypte^ Pans 
henceforth the land belonged to Kawurd. By a 1822, xviii. i, 326—327. (Cl. Huart) 

stratagem he was able to subjugate the rude tribes ^fAYA. [See ketkhudX]. 

of the Kufs and Kufadj, who dwelled m the ?SYI, the name of one of the 24 tribes 
Garmsfr (the hot region). He also waged war in of the Ghuzz [q. v.] or Oghuz from which 
Sistan and in FSrs, in the latter country with the the Ottoman ruling house is descended. Cf. the 
chief of the Sbabfinkara Fadloya — on him cf. Ibn pertinent text of the TawMkh4 A 14 Sel^^Uk and 
al'BalkhI, ed. Le Strange and Nicholson, p. 166 — the Kitab-i Dede Korkud in the Zap ^ xix. 077. 
and with the assistance of the Amir of Hormuz MahmQd KasbgJjari {Diwan lugfpat al-Turk^ i. 56) 
even sent troops across the Gulf to the coast of still* has the old form Kayigh, which refutes the 
Arabia who conquered ^OmSn so that his successors identification proposed by J. Marquart (Abh. Ges, 
ruled there till 537 (1142 — 43). He was an eneigetic W. Gottingen^ Neue Folge^ xiii /i 39 sqq.) with 
ruler in every respect and maintained order in the the Kai mentioned by al-Blriinl and al-^Awfl in 
land and acquired merit by making wells and the extieme east. The KSi are regarded by Marquart 
building towers to serve as landmarks in the desert, as turkicised Mongols {op, cit , p. 88) which also 
One of these towers still stands between Gurg and (he says, op, p. 191) explains ‘‘the role which the 
Fahradj (cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in blood-stained and fratricidal race of Osman and Ot- 


Persta or Eight Years in han^ p. 418). But in 
the end his ambition proved his downfall. Even 
during the reign of his brother Alp Arslan, he 
could scarcely bring himself to acknowledge his 
suzerainty but when the latter came twice to Kirman 
(456 = 1064 and 459 z= 1067) he did not dare 
throw down the gauntlet but showed himself sub- 
missive. But as soon as he heard that his brother 
had fallen (1072) and that his son Malik-shah had 
succeeded him he collected his forces and marched 
against him. The two armies met near Hamadban. 
KSwurd’s troops were put to flight, he was taken 
prisoner and strangled. The best account of this 
battle, which was fought on gjumSda I 26, 
466 = Jan. 27, 1074 (according to Ibn al-AlhIr, x. 53, 
in ^a^ban = April), is contained in the Zuhdat 
al^Tawaril^,^ B. M. MS., fol 33. The victor, how- 
ever, left the sons of Kawurd in possession of 
Kirman 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
quoted in the article. Recunl de textes 9 el, a 
Vhistotre des 5 r/^., i. 2 sqq ; cf in addition 
Houtsma m the Z, D, M, 6^., xxxix. 367 sqq 
IfAWWAS, an Arabic word meaning originally 
archer, then arque busier, finally, like the French 
archer,^ came to mean military police. The form 
^awwa^ (with sad) is found in the 100 r Nights 
(Dozy, Suppl,), The word is applied in the Levant 
specially to the military police, called in French 
cawas or sometimes janissatres (because before 
the abolition of the latter, they were chosen from 
their ranks), detached to act as guards to em- 
bassies and consulates. They go in front of the 
head of the embassy or consulate when he goes 
into the town, whether officially or not, and make 
way for him in the crowded streets and bazaars. 
In Turkish they are called yasakdt. In terms of 
articles 4$ and 50 of the renewal in 1740 of the 
treaty between France and the Ottoman Empire, 
known as the capitulations, the ambassadors and 
consuls may employ such janissaries as they please 
without their being forced to use any who do not 
suit them (T. X. Bianchi, Nouveau Guide de la 
Conversation,^ Pans 1852, p. 273 — 274) The re- 
gulations of §afar 23, 1280, fixed the number of 
natives that the consulates could employ, on account 
of their privileges, at 4 yasakdi for consulates 
general and consulates in the chief towns of pro- 
vinces, 3 for ordinary consulates and 2 for vice- 
consulates or consulate agencies. Their appointment 
is notified to the governor-general of the province 


toman people have played in history”. That the Kai 
were Mongols is very probable. They are cited by 
Mahmud Kashghart {op, at , 1. 30) with the Tatar 
and others among the peoples who speak a language 
of their own, although they also knew Turkish; 
but the Oghuz tribe of Kayigh or KSyl had cer- 
tainly nothing to do with the KSi. 

(W. Barthold) 

^AZ (t.), goose, occurs also in geogiaphical 
names such as Kaz Dagh, the Caucasus [see Kabk]. 

KAZA. [See kada^]. 

KAZA^ (t.), robber, disturber of the 
peace, adventurer; on these and other mean- 
ings see W. Radloff, Versuch ernes fVorterbuches 
der turk, Dialecte,^ li. 364. The existence of the 
word in Turkish can be first shown in the ninth 
(xvth) century. During the civil turmoils under the 
Tfmuridb the pretenders, in contrast to the actual 
rulers, were called kazak those who would not 
accept the verdict of fortune but led the life of 
an adventurer at the head of their men; cf., for 
example, the mention of the kazak years {kazakltk) 
of Sultan Husain, afterwards ruler of KhurRsan, in 
the Bdbui •Nama,^ ed. Beveridge, p. 173 infra. 
The name kazak is also applied to whole bodies 
of people, who had separated from their princes 
and kinsmen, in the Tarikh-t RasMdi ftransl. 
E. D. Ross, especially p. 82 and 272) the Ozbeg, 
who had abandoned their Khan Abu ’l-Kljair 
(cf the article), are called Ozbeg-Kazafj: or simply 
Kazak; the latter name has been retained by 
their descendants as an ethnic to the present 
day (cf. the art. Kirgiz). In Russia the word 
kazak first appears about the same time as in 
Central Asia (in the second half of the xvth century) 
and IS probably borrowed from Turkish although it 
appears in Russian in a larger number of meanings; 
thus individuals without kinsmen or possessions 
were called kazak even although they did not lead 
a wandering or marauding life; the word, therefore, 
had not yet the exclusively military meaning which 
it had afterwards. The word Cossack, used in 
Western Europe, is the result of the Little Russian 
and Polish pronunciation. No certain etymological 
explanation of the word kazak has yet been given. 
The last suggestion by N. Marr {Iturnal Min, Nar, 
Prosv.^ J'lne, p, 286), according to which 

the old Caucasian ethnic Kasog mentioned in the 
Russian annals under 6473 = 965 is preserved in 
Kaza^:, is a hypothesis which can hardly be accepted 
by the historian. (W. Barthold) 
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¥Az 7 n, also written KSzSn, in the xvth and 
xvith centuries the capital of aTatar princi- 
pality, in the xixth century a Russian university 
town, now capital of the Tatar Soviet Republic. 
According to legend, the town was built by BStn. 
In 1391 KazSn was destroyed by Russian free- 
booters from Novgorod, and again in 1399 by the 
Prince Vwny DmitnyewiC. About 1445 a powerful 
kingdom was founded here by Ulu-Muljammad and 
his son Mahmfldek (in Russian works Makhmutek) 
who had been banished from the Golden Horde; 
in the same year (1445), in which Ulu Muhammad 
captured the Russian Grand Duke Wasiliy, Kazin, 
where a prince called 'All Beg was ruling, was 
captured by Mahmudek. In 1446 Ulu Muhammad 
was killed by MahmUdek; two other sons of Ulu 
Mul^amraad, Kasim and Ya'^kub, had to flee to 
Russia from their brother, where Kasim founded a 
local dynasty in Kasimov [q. v.] which is called 
after him. Like many later pretenders who sought 
refuge in Russia, Kasim took part on the Russian 
side in the wars against Kaztin. Mahmudek died 
about 1464 and was succeeded by his sons, first 
Klialll, then IbrShlm. In 1468 even Wiabka had 
to submit to Khan Ibrahim but in the following 
year the campaign took a more favourable turn 
for Russia; Ibrahim had to make peace and restoie 
their freedom to all the Russian piisoners in KazSn 
Ibrahim’s successoi was his son Ilham, m 1487 
his brother Muhammad Amin appeared befoie 
KazSn with a Russian army, after a siege of thiee 
weeks IlhSm had to surrender and was sent with 
his wife to Wologda, Muhammad Amin was in- 
stalled as Khan m his place. In 1496 the KhSn 
and with him the Russian party was driven out 
by an invasion of Siberian Tatars under Mamuk, 
after the victory of the Russians — at the request 
of the people of Kazan — it was not Muhammad 
Amin but his brother ^Abd al-Latif that was in- 
stalled as Khan but by 1502 ‘^Abd al-Latif was 
brought back to Russia and the throne restored 
to Khan Muhammad Amin In 1505 the Khan 
lebelled against Russian suzerainty and killed or 
robbed the Russian merchants who came to the 
annual fair in Kazan; the Tatars advanced as far 
as Nijni-Novgorod. In 1506 a Russian army was 
defeated; while a second campaign was being 
prepared the old relations weic leslored by a treaty 
of peace in 1507 Muhammad Amin died in 
^Abd al-Latif had died the previous year; with 
them the dynasty founded by Ulu Muhammad 
became extinct. 

The following decades were a period of al- 
most uninterrupted fighting between the pretenders 
supported by Russia, the brothers Sjjah ^Ali (so 
on his tomb in Kasimov, not Shaikh ^Ali) and 
JBjan 'All, who had come from Astiakhan to 
Russia, and the national paity supported by the 
Crimean Tatars and the Noghai. The latter won 
their biggest victories m 1521; Shah 'All was 
driven out by prince Sahib Girai who came from 
the Crimea; the brothers Muhammad GirSi fiom 
the Crimea and Sfihib GirSi from KazSn advanced 
up to Moscow; the Grand Duke Wasiliy abandoned 
his capital; a peace was concluded m his name 
by the Tatar prince Peter, a convert to Chris- 
tianity, by which the Russian government bound 
Itself to pay tribute to the IChSa of the Crimea. 
The Russian prisoners were sold as slaves by the 
Crimean Tatars in Kafa and by the people ot 
^azfin in Astral^an. In 1524 Sshib GirSi went 


to the Crimea and left his thirteen year old son 
§afi[ Girai in KazSn. The only original document 
that survives from the period of the principality 
of Kazan dates from the brief reign of Sa^ib 
GirSi: It is a decree dated Safar 13, 929 (= Jan. 
I, 1523), confirming a family as that is 

nobles freed from all taxes. The taxes are detailed 
so that the document is of some importance for 
the domestic history of the principality. 

After vain efforts to come to an agreement 
with Russia, Safa GirSi was driven from the throne 
by the Russian party m 1530; at the wish of the 
people it was not §hah 'All but CjSn 'All that 
was elected Khan; he was killed m 1535 in a 
rising of the national paity, Safa Girai recalled 
and supported by his father Sahib Girai, then 
Khan of the Crimea. The Russian attempts to 
restore their suzerainty had therefore for a long 
time no success, it was only in the year 1546 
that Safa Girai was driven out and Shah 'All put 
in his place, but Safa Girai retained immediately 
after the departure of the Russians and held the 
throne till his death in 1549. He was succeeded 
by his two year old son Dtemish, who was taken 
to Russia in the following year, christened by 
the name of Alexander and lived till 1566. The 
brief and cruel reign of Shah 'Ali ended with his 
banishment. Yadiyar Muhammad, a prince bom in 
Astrakhan, was summoned from the land of the 
No^ai to Kazan as Khan. The Grand Duke Iwan 
who had already conducted two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns (1548 and 1550) against Kazan now ap- 
peared before the town with a larger army; after 
hard fighting Kazan was stormed on Oct. 2, 1552, 
and all armed men put to death. 

The conquered town retained its former ap- 
pearance and its military importance under Russian 
rule foi a long time. The town had ten gates and 
a citadel separated from the other quarters of the 
town by a ditch, the old wooden wall was re- 
placed by one of stone in 1555. The town was 
then about 600 cubits (= a mile) in length and 
500 cubits (1500 yards) in breadth. To injure 
the commercial importance of the city, the Russian 
government as early as 1524 had founded the 
annual fair at Nijni-Novgorod ; at the same time 
merchants were forbidden to go to the fair at 
Kazan. Christianity was industriously preached. 
Kazan was the see of an archbishop from 1 555 
and later of a metropolitan. The immigration from 
Russia propel assumed considerable importance. 

Little IS left of the old town, a tower in the 
Citadel still bears the name of the princess Suyun- 
bigi, wife of Safa Girai (she was previously married 
to j^an '.All and later to Shah 'All). Under the 
influence of national Tatar movement the memory 
of this princess is kept green; m 1914 a bio- 
giaphy of hei appeared and a periodical for women 
is published under her name; but it is not de- 
finitely known when and how the tower received 
this name, and what parts date from the Tatar 
period and what from the Russian. During the 
xviipfi century KazSn had lost all military im- 
portance and was easily taken — with the ex- 
ception of the citadel — by PugaCev in July, 
1774; there were then 2,867 houses m it. Even 
at tins date KazSn was of much greater impor- 
tance than Nijni-Novgorod as a centre of govern- 
ment and of culture. The univcisity founded in 
1804 became famous especially for its Oriental 
faculty (strictly the Oriental section of the faculty 
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of history and philology). In 1855, as a result of 
the opening of the Oriental faculty m the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, instruction in Oriental 
languages m the university of Kazan was stopped 
and the library and other accessories for the most 
part brought to St, Petersburg. 

Instruction in Muhammadan languages was re- 
sumed in the university of KazSn in 1861. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1897, Kazan had 131,508 
inhabitants, in 1911 182,477, of whom 30,781 
were Tatars. 

Bibliography'. Howorth, History of the 
Mongols.^ 11. 363 — 429, K. Tuks, Kratkaya 
istoriya goroda Kazant.^ Kazan 1817, reprinted 
in Kazan 1899; W. Welyaminow-Zernow, /z- 
sludovaniya o kastmovskt^ tzar^atk t tzare- 
vtlakk^ i.i 1863, Trudt Vost. Ota Arkh, ObsAc.^ 
vol. IX., German transl. by J. Th. Zenker, 
Leipzig 1867, G. KentzeviC, Istoriya 0 Kazan- 
shorn tzarstve t Kazanskiy l^etopisetz^ St Peters- 
burg 1905., with survey of the literature, Hadi 
Atlasof, Kazan A'hSnltght.^ Kazan 1914, mainly 
from Russian sources, on p. 133 text of the 
edict of §ahib Girai (review in xxiii. 

421 sg.)\ P. Zannskiy, Ocerki drevnet K'azant^ 
Kazan 18775 M. Khudiakow, Ocerkt fo tslorte 
Kazanskago khanstva^ Kazan 1 923. On the uni- 
versity see especially N. P. Zagoskin, Istoriya 
Imp. Kazanskago unwersiteta.^ Kazan 1902; W. 
Barthold, Matertall dl^a istorii fakulteta vast, 
yazthov^ iv., St. Petersburg 1909. 

(W. Barthold) 

1 !:Azb£gI. a Persian copper coin worth, 
according to Chardin, the tenth part of a s^ahi. It 
IS now obsolete. Chardin says, iv. 279 (Rouen, 
1723), the name means “the King’s money”, but 
see the titles Gosheck and Cosbeague in Hobson- 
Jobson (revised ed.). Another form of the w’ord 
seems to be Kazbini from Kazbin where they 
were coined. (H. Beveridge) 

KAZERUN, a town in Persia in the 
province of Fars, between the sea and ShlrSz and 
55 miles from the latter at a height of 3,000 feet. 
It is supplied with water from wells and pipes as 
the district has no river. Its industries used to be 
flourishing, it manufactured a kind of cotton called 
ihatawt (Yakut, iii. 288), it had a rich trade carried 
on by merchants for whom ‘'Adud al-Dawla the Buyid 
had built a bourse and who had luxurious dwellings 
and pleasure-houses in the town and vicinity. A 
kind of date called 4 i^lan was gathered there At 
the present day it is surrounded by tobacco-fields; 
there is a horse-market theie frequented by the 
nomad tribes. The principal mosque was built on 
a hill commanding the bazar. Among the tombs of 
saints venerated there, mention is made of that of 
Shaikh Abu Ishilk Ibrfihim b ShahnySr Kazeruni, 
patron of the sailors in Indian and Chinese seas, 
their protector from storms and pirates, a capacity 
which brought his zawiya abundance of ex-voto's 
(Ibn Battuta, ed. Pans, li. 89). Twenty miles to 
the north are the ruins of Ssbur; KazerQn began 
to rise in importance from the time SSbQr fell 
into ruins. The district was called §hfll, a name 
that survives in the modern name Shulistan. In the 
vicinity there is a very salt lake full of fish which 
in the fourth (tenth) century was called Buhairat 
MUz (or Mtirak). 

Bibliography'. Yfilj:ilt, ed. Wtistenfeld, iv. 
225; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnatre de la 
Perse.^ p. 472 and note 15 G. le Strange, The 


Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 266; J. P. 

Morier, Second Journey London 1818; E. S. 

Waring, A tour to Sheeiaz.^ London 1807, p. 22. 

(Cl. Huart) 

^AZI-^ASKER (a.t.), military judge, one 
of the highest offices in the judicial system of the 
Ottoman empire; its holders took piecedence im- 
mediately after the Shaikh al-Islam, the chief of 
the ^ulam^ ^ they aie entitled Sadr [q.v., iv. 50]; 
they are equal in rank to the vizier and muijhir. 
They are entitled in written petitions to be addressed 
as semahet-lu “your benevolence”. There are two 
Kazi-^Asker, one of Rflm-ili and the other of 
Anatolia Before the reforms, the first was inspector- 
general of all the dedicated properties except 

those of the two holy cities, when they become 
vacant {mahlul) by the decease of their admini- 
stiators {niutawalll^ since the tanzimUt this duty 
has fallen upon the Minister of the Awkaf. 

The title KSzi-^^Asker was created in 763 (1362) 
by Sultan Murad I in favour of the Kadi Kara 
Khalil Djendere-li , this judge follow'ed the Sultan 
in the army and exeicised his functions in camp. 
After the capture of Constantinople, Mehmed II 
in 885 (1480) duplicated the post on the advice 
of the Grand Vizier Karamani Mehmed Pasha 
[q v , li 745], jealous of the credit enjoyed by 
ManisS Celebesi, Muslih al-Din KastallSni and 
Iladjdji Hasanzade were the first holders of these 
new offices. The Shaikh al-Islam or Grand Mufti 
did not have piecedence over them until the reign 
of Sultan SulaimSn al-KSnOni They had the right 
to appoint all the kadi’s and mudarrts's (professors 
of theology) except those of Constantinople, Brusa 
and Adnanople, the three successive capitals of 
the empire, these nominations were reserved for 
the Grand Vizier. 

The Kazi-^ Asker of Rum-ili dealt with the cases 
of Muslims in questions belonging to the capital 
while those of non-Muslims were left to the 
KazI-^Asker of Anatolia The importance of the 
first of these posts put the second to the back- 
ground. His competence extended to cases relating 
to estates, to debts of the state and inteiests of 
the treasury; down to the reign of Mahmud I his 
sphere of juiisdiction included the three Barbary 
regencies; his authority over the kadi’s of the 
Crimea was recognised by the treaty of Kainardje 
(1775) and the convention of Aineli-Kawak (March 

21, 1779)- 

Bibliography d’Ohsson, Tableau de V em- 
pire othoman.^ 11. 548; iv. 531, J. von Hammer, 

Hist, de Temp, ottoman^ 111, 309. 

(Cl. Huart) 

IfAZI KUMUKH. [See kOmOk]. 

KA^IMAIN, a town near BaghdSd, one 
of the most celebrated of Shl‘^a places of pilgrimage. 
It is a little over a thousand yards from the right 
bank of the Tigris, which there describes a loop. 
It is separated from the river by a girdle of gar- 
dens. KSzimain itself is prettily situated among 
palm-groves, there are also gardens almost with- 
out interruption in the direction of Baghdad. It 
is connected by a horse-tramway with the west 
side of Baghdad (KarshiyaVS; see the art. AL- 
KARiga) about three miles away, which was laid 
down by the governor Midhat Pasha, who did a 
great deal for Baghdad (1869 — 72; cf. i. 568a). 
Quite recently KSzimain has also become a station 
on the Baghdad-Samarrg railway, which runs along 
the right bank of the Tigris. Down to the World 
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War KSzimain was the seat of a ^S^im-mal^Sm 
and the capital of a ^cada of the sandjak of 
Baghdad with a population of 25,000 (of whom 
5,000 are Shfis); see Cmnet, op, at. The number 
of inhabitants of the town itself Cuinet estimated 
at 6,000, Aubin (1907) at 7 — 8,000, of whom 
two-thirds were Peisians. They are very fanatical; 
access to the sanctuaries is strictly forbidden to 
Christians. The Arab Beduin tribe of al-Madjama^ 
encamps along the Tigris as far as Kazimain (see 
M. V, Oppenheim, op, at,,^ 11 71). 

The name Kazimain, a so-called duahs a pottort 
(cf Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language^,, 
i. 190), means ‘‘the two KazimV’. The reference 
is to the two ^Alids buried here, MQsa al-Kazim 
(d. 1 86 = 802) and Muhammad al-Djawad (d, 
219 = 834), the seventh and ninth Imams of the 
Shi^a sect of the “Twelvers”, [cf. ithnX ^asharTya, 
li. p. 563]. The place is often briefly called Kazan 
(also Ghadim in books of tiavel) or Kazimiye 
(Kazmiye), the name Im5m Musa is also found 
There is evidence of pilgrimage to these ‘Alid 
tombs as early as the seventh (thirteenth) centuiy 
(in Ibn Khallikan). At the piesent day Kazimain 
IS one of the four greatest sanctuaries 
of the Shi^a. Its favourable position at the junc- 
tion of the roads to the three other Shi^a places 
of pilgrimage, SamarrS in the north and Keibela 
and Nadjaf in the south, accounts for the fact 
that many thousands of pilgrims pass thiough it 
annually. Frequently 25 — 30,000 believers as- 
semble here on one day. The throng is greatest 
during the first ten days of the month of Mu- 
harram, which are specially dedicated to the me- 
mory of Husain and the ^Alids generally. One of 
the four Mudjtahids, the principal spiritual leadeis 
of the Shl^a, lives m Kazimain. 

The sanctuary of KUzimam is one of those ex- 
ceedingly splendid and rich temples which the 
TrSk: owes to the Shl^a and for which Persia and 
India supplied the necessary millions With 
Its domes covered with gold, the drums and the 
spires of Its minarets it is visible to the traveller 
a long way off. Its present form faience covered, 
is due to the Safawid Isma^^ll I (908 — 930 = 
1502 — 1524), whose family claimed descent from 
the Imam MQsa al-Kazim (cf. above, 11. 544^). 
The inscription published by Massignon, op, ett,,^ 
p. 99, of the year 926 (1519) refers to the 
complete transformation of the old building by 
the Shah The restoration not quite completed by 
IsmS^l was finished by the Ottoman SultSn Su- 
laimSn I, who visited Baghdad in 941 (1534). 
The covering of the domes with golden tiles was 
done — according to the inscription m 1211 
(1796) — by command and at the expense ot 
^5h Agba Muhammad Khan [q v.], the founder 
of the KSdjSr dynasty. On the occasion of his 
pilgrimage (1870) Shah Nasr al-Din had the gold 
plating on the principal dome and on the roofs 
of the minarets renewed; cf, Cuinet, op, at. 
The double cupola flanked by four minarets 
shows that two saints are buried beneath it. Close 
to this mausoleum stands an isolated pavilion 
under which are shown the graves of Dja'far 
(formerly supposed to be that of Isma^ll) and 
IbrShIm, sons of the Imam Mus5. The cupola 
of this building is modem and a gift of the 
general of division Salim Pasha; cf. Massignon, 
op, cit,,^ p. 100. It may be noted here that there 
is also at Haditha on the Euphrates (between 'Ana 


and Hit) a small sanctuary which is said to contain 
the tomb of Muhammad, son of Mnsa al-KSzim; 
see Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, op, cii,,^ ii. 321. 
On the tomb of a certain Hamza b. MUsS al- 
Kazim in Karyat al-BSshlya (in the 'Irak) cf. 
Massignon, op. cit.,^ p. 60. In the vicinity of 
Astarabadh [q. v.] there is also an Imam-z5de 
(tomb-chapel) where a descendant of the ImSm 
MQsS called ImSm KSzim is said to be buried; 
cf. Melgunof in the Z, D, M. (?., xxi. 235, and in 
Das sudltchc Ufer des kasptschen Meeres,^ Leipzig 
1868, p 119 — 120 

Like the sepulchral mosques of other great 
places of pilgrimage that of KSzimam also is sur- 
rounded by a very broad court-yard {gahn) en- 
closed by a wall. This latter was rebuilt in 1298 
(l88o), with the permission of the Turkish go- 
vernment, by a wealthy Persian named Farhad 
Mirza and adorned with ceramic work and in- 
scriptions containing whole suras; cf. Massignon, 
op, at p. no. In the great court, in course of 
time, extensive buildings for the housing of nu- 
merous pilgrims have grown up, especially along 
the enclosing wall. In 1907 Aubin estimated the 
number of bazaars and caravanserais within the 
area of the sanctuary at forty-five. There are also 
a number of pretty coffee-houses. 

Adjoining the will of the court-yard is a Sunn! 
mosque with the tomb of the famous Hanafi 
lawyer Abu YUsuf (q. v,, d. 182 = 798); 
cf- Massignon, op at.,^ p. 57, 1 00. It is a mis- 
take, as Le Strange {Baghdad,^ p. 161 350 

does, to locate the grave of Zubaida, wife of 
Harun al- Rashid, in or near this KSzimain ; cf. 
against this Massignon, op, cit,,^ p. 110 x^., and 
Herzfeld, op, at,,^ 11. ill, and also the article 
AL-KARim* 

In the time of the Caliphs, extensive cemeteries 
lay on the w est side of Baghdad above the Harblya 
quarter The two 'Alid graves were in the cemetery 
of the Kuraish {^Makabir al-Kurat^,^ the names 
ShuDlzIya and cemetery of the Bab al-Tibn are 
also found for it. When Yakut wrote (623 = 1226), 
Makabir al-Kuraish was a fairly populous suburb 
sui rounded by a wall. Hamd Allah Mustawfi about 
a centuiy later found that this place, formerly 
reckoned a suburb of Baghdad, was now an in- 
dependent little town. Who first built the 'Alid 
sanctuary at KSziinain is unknown. We know that 
piinces ofShl^a tendencies, like the Buyids, frequently 
bestowed gifts upon it. But in the course of time, 
especially during the frequent fighting in the capital 
between Shl'^Is and Sunnis, it was repeatedly burned 
and plundered, notably in the years 443 (1051) 
and 622 (1225). At the conquest of Ba gh dad by 
HOlSgu in 656 (1258) it was again laid in ashes. 
It may be mentioned that in 1801 on the occasion 
of the Wahhabi invasion the treasures of the 
sanctuary were removed from KerbelS to KSzimain ; 
see Jacob in A. Noldeke, op. cit.,^ p 48, note i. 

Opposite K&zimain, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, connected with it by a bridge of boats, is 
the suburb of al-Mu'azzam (see above, i. 568b — 
569a), a stronghold of the Sunnis and a kind 
of national sanctuary of the Turks. In this place 
of about two thousand inhabitants is the highly 
venerated sepulchral mosque of Aba Hanifa, the 
founder of one of the four orthodox schools of 
Muhammadan law (q v., d. 150=767). On this 
tomb cf. M. von Oppenheim, op, cit,^ ii. 241; 
Streck, op, 1. 162; Le Strange; Baghdad^ 
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p. 190—192; Langencgger, op. at,.^ p. 61 — 62; 
Massignon, op. p. 78 — 79. It is from the 

epithet of Abn Hanifa, al-Imfim al-A^zam or al- 
Mu^a^zam (= the highly venerated ImSm) that 
this suburb of BaghdSd takes its name. 

Bibliography: B. G. passim; Ya^Qt, 
cd. Wiistenfeld, i. 443 (Bab al-Tibn), 
IV. 79 , 10 (al-Kuraigh), and 587 (Ma^abir al- 
Kuraish); Ihn Battata, ed. Pans, li. 108, Hamd 
Allah Mustawf i, Nuzhat al^KulUb.^ ed. Le Strange, 
Gibb Mem. Scr., xxiii. 35; Streck, Babylonten 
nach den arab. Geographen.^ i., Leiden 1900, p. 
156 — 157, 160; Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate.^ Oxford 1900, p. 158 — 165, 
350 — 352; [Rousseau], Description du Pachaltk de 
Bagdad.^ Paris 1809, p. 17 — 18; Rousseau, Voyage 
de Bagdad a Alep (1808), ed L. Poinssot, Pans 

1899, p. 7 — 9; Ker Porter, Travels in Geoigia.^ 
Persia.^ Armenia.^ Ancient Babylonia.^ London 
1822, ii. 280 — 281; Ritter, Erdkunde., xi. 773, 777, 
795 ; O. de Rivoyre, Les vrats Arabes et leur 
pays.^ Pans 1884, p. 85 — 91, J. Dieulafoy, La 
Perse la Chaldee et la Sustane.^ Pans 1887, 
p. 587 — 59 * ) ^ * Cuinet, La Turquie d'Aste^ 
ill., Pans 1894, p. 142 — 145, M. V. Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer zum perstschen Golf.^ Berlin 

1900, 11. 239, 241—242, 263, 281, E. Sachau, 

Am Euphrat und Tigris.^ Leipzig 1900, p. 29 — 31 
(the picture on p. 30 is not the tomb of Abu 
Hanifa, but Kazimain *) ; Chiha, La province de 
Bagdad^ Cairo 1908, p. 169, 1 74 — 1 75, 1 7 7, 
179; E. Aubin, La Perse d'aujourd'hui^ Pans 
1908, p 361 — 365 ; A. Noldeke, Das Hetligtum 
al^Husains zu Kerbela.^ Berlin 1909, Turktsche 
Bibliothek.^ XI. 28, 33, 48, 58; F. Langencgger, 
Durch verlorene Lande. Von Bagdad nach Da^ 
maskus.^ Berlin 1911, p. 4, 61 — 62, 70 — 71; 
do, Die Baukunst des Iraq.^ Dresden 1911, 
p. 93, 106, 109, 1 14, 1 21 (and title-page*), 
L. Massignon, Mission en Mesopotamie.^ ii , Pa- 
ns 1912, p. 57, 67, 99 — 100, E. Herzfeld in 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeolog. Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigrisgebiet.^ ii., Berlin 1919, p I02 — 103, 
145 — 146 (see also Index in vol. iv. 42); 
above, 1. 568. (M Strfck) 

kAi^imi, the name given by Tipu SuUSn of 

Mysore (1197 — 1213=1782—1799) to the 7,5 
rupee (i anna) in silver, it commemorates MUsa 
al-Kazim, the seventh Imam. (J. Allan) 

KAZIMOF. [See kasimow]. 
l|j[AZWlN (formerly Kash-vi^ln), a town in 
Persia in the province of 'Irak 'AdjamI 100 
miles from Teheran at the foot, on the south, of 
Mount Alburz [q. v.] at a height of 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, present population about 25,000. 

The etymology of the name is uncertain. Al- 
Baladhun (p. 321; cf. Ibn al-Fakih and Kudama) 
says that Kashrvtn means “the boundary which 
one watches”, 1. e. “well guarded” ; it may also 
be explained as “the one who watches the corner”, 
but this seems to be a popular etymology. It has 
been connected with Casptus (Spiegel, Er&n. Al- 
terthumskunde^ i. 74, note i). 

Founded by ShapOr I (Ibn al-Fakih) and called 
Shad ShapHr by him, it was besieged by al-Bar 5 ^ 
b. 'Adib in 24 (644) and surrendered to him. 
The people adopted Islam to escape the imposi- 
tion of the ^tzya (poll-tax). This strong place, 
which in Persian times had served as a barrier 
against the inroads of the mountaineers of Dailam, 
was used by the Muslims as the starting point 


for their campaigns against the latter. Muhammad 
b. al-Hadjdi*^di b. YQsuf built a mosque there 
called Masdjid al-Thawr “mosque of the bull”. 
The Caliph Musa al-HadI built a new town op- 
posite the old one, called Madina Mnsa. Mubarak 
al-Turkl, a freedman of al-Ma^mUn or al-Mu'tasim, 
built a fortress there called Mubaraklya in which 
he put a garrison. When HarGn al-Rashid passed 
through the town on his way to Hamadhan the 
inhabitants of Kazwin asked and obtained a relief 
from their tithes, alleging that, living on the 
frontier, they had to fight for the faith. Hartin 
built a mosque there and began to restore the 
ramparts which work was continued by the Amir 
Abfl 'All al-Dja'farl in 411 and finished by §adr 
al-Din al-MarSghI, minister of SultSn ArslSn, in 
572. Ruined by the Mongol invasion at the be- 
ginning of the viiib (xiiiti*) century Kazwin revived 
again under the Safawls. TahmSsp I lived there 
for long and 'Abbas I adorned it with fine buildings. 
In 1723 its inhabitants drove back the Afghans. 
Kazwin has retained a certain importance as the 
roads from Tabriz and from Re^t to Teheran 
meet there, the latter is fit for carriage traffic and 
is used by motors. Kazwin is a depot for the 
silks of Gilan and Shirwan and manufactures carpets. 

Bibliography. Btbl. Geogr. Arab..^ 1. 196, 
197, 200 — 201, 2II, 214; li. 258, 265, 269, 
274; UI. 392a; V. 254, 279—284; vi. 244, 250, 
261, VII. 169, 271; al-Baladhuri, Fuiuh al- 
Buldan.^ ed. de Goeje, p. 321 — 323; al-Mas'udl, 
Murud^ al-Dhahab.^ ed. Pans, ix. 8 ,Yfiknt, 

Mt^djam.^ ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 88 sqq.^ 454, 455 5 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ Gibb 
Mem Series, vol. xxiii. 56 — 59 (tiansl p. 
62—64), do., Ta^rtkh-t Guzlda.^ Gibb Mem. 
Senes, vol. xiv /i. 829 sqq..^ 11. 227 sqq.\ transl. 
Barbier de Meynard, Journ. As,.^ *857, Series 
5, vol. X. 257 sqq.’.^ G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 218 sqq \ Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse.^ Pans 1811, ii. 387 — 401; J. 
Mouer, A Second Journey through Persia.^ 
London 1818, p. 203 — 204, Mrs. J. Dieulafoy, 
La Perse.^ Pans 1887, p. 1 00 sqq ; A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present.^ New- York 
1906, p. 443 — 444 (Cl. Huart) 

al-^AZWInI, AbU HAtim Mahmud b. al- 
Hasan al-TabarI, a Sfiafi'l jurist, teacher of 
al-Shlrazi. He belonged to Amul in TabaristSn 
where he began his studies. In Baghdad he studied 
under AbQ Hamid al-Isfar&^inl (f 406), the law of 
inheritance under Ibn al-LabbSn (f 402) and the 
U^iil under Ibn al-B 5 killfinl (t 403). He taught in 
Baghdad and Amul in 440 (1048/49). Al-ShlrSzI 
describes him as his best teacher. Of his works 
the following are mentioned, i) Ktlab Tad^rld 
al- Tad^rld., a synopsis of the legal work of the same 
name by al-MahSmill (f 415); 2) Rawnak.^ a synopsis 
of the Lubab al-Ftkh of al-MahSmill (Ha^djl 
Khalifa, Kasjhf al-^unun.^ N®, 5702), 3) the Kitab 
al-Hiyal fi '"l-Fikh (ed. Jos. Schacht, Hanover 1924), 
the only one that has survived and one of the 
oldest works of the scanty ShSfi^i literature on legal 
quibbles (hiyal). The book, unlike the Hanafi 
works of the same name by al-Shaibam, al-Kha^sSf 
etc., was very little used for the practical purpose 
of getting round the Sharl'a, but was rather primarily 
intended to point out legal quibbles which were 
forbidden or disapproved of, in keeping with the 
stricter gh&ft^ standpoint, which regards the hiyal 
used by the Hanafis as contemptible. 
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Bibliography, al-ShlrazI, T^bakat al-Fu- \ 
fahS^,^ in al-NawawI, Btogr, Dict,,^ ed. WUstenfeld, | 
p. 688; al-Subkl, j'abakat al-^afi^iya al^kubr^,^ j 
Cairo 1324, iv. 12; wilstcnfeld, Schafi^tten,^ N®. 
371 (z= Abh, G, IV, 1891, xxxvii ). 

(Heffening) 

al-^AZWInI, ZakXrIyX b. Muhammad b. 
MahmUd AbU YaijyX. For his genealogy^ prae- 
nomina, etc.^ regarding which tradition vanes (e g. 
as early as HSdjdjl J^alifa, Kashf al-funun,^ ed. 
Fliigcl, IV. 189), cf. S. de Sacy, Chrestom, Aiabe^,^ 
ill. 445 sq.\ Keinaud, Geographte d'Abulfeda,^ 1., 
Paris 1848, p. cxlviii sq,\ Wiistenfeld in the 
G, G, A„f 1848, 1. 347., and in his edition of al- 
KazwInI, vol. li., p. iii ; Ahlwardt, Verzeichn, 
d, arab, Hss. d, kgl, Bthlioth, zu Berltn,^ v. 453. 

We learn very little about his life from the 
Arabic biographical works and the brief references 
in his two main works. Al-KazwinI was born about 
600 (1203) at Kazwin [q. v.]. He belonged to a 
pure Arab family which had, however, been long 
settled in the east. He left his native town at 
some date not exactly known, apparently not en- 
tirely of his own free will. In 630 (1233) he was 
living in Damascus where he made the acquaintance 
of the celebrated mystic Ibn al-^Arabi [q.v.]. In 
the reign of the last 'AbbSsid Caliph al-MustaSim 
(640 — 656=1241 — 1258) al-Kazwinf was living 
in the 'Irak where he filled the office of kadf of 
Wasit and Hilla. He died in 682 (1283). On the 
biography of al-Kazwini cf. de Sacy, op, ctt,,^ p. 
448 sq , Reinaud, op, cii.,^ i. p cxliii. sq,y and 
Wiistenfeld, G,G,A„^ 1848, i. 349 sq. 

We possess two uorks by al-Kazwini of ap- 
proximately the same size, a cosmography and 
a geography which are two quite independent 
books. They both have something of the character 
of compilations but nevertheless reveal a very 
varied training not only in the various branches 
of natural science but also in political and literary 
history. Al-Kazwini’s essential merit lies in the 
fidelity with which he reproduces the results of 
his reading while his own observations and re- 
searches are not nearly so valuable In spite of 
much that is fabulous that is contained in it, his 
Cosmography must be deemed a work of fundam ental 
importance and is quite the most valuable book 
that the Aiab middle ages have given us on this 
field. Of all the Arab geographers, al-Kazwini best 
deserves the name of the m^iaeval Herodotus or 
of the Arab Pliny, whom, however, he does not 
surpass in method or critical powers. The great 
prestige enjoyed especially by the Cosmography in 
the East down to modern times is shown not only 
by the large number of manuscripts in existence, 
but also by the Persian and Turkish translations 
and the very numerous quotations in al-DamirPs 
[q.v.] Haydi al-Hayawan, 

Al-Kazwlnl*s style differs considerably from the 
classical language; it is swarming with solecisms. 
This style is perhaps to be explained from the 
fact that Arabic was not al-lfazwlni’s mother-tongue. 

I. The Cosmography. It bears the title 
^A^^tb al-Makhl’^hdt wa^Gharahb al-Maw^udat, 
^AfB^ib al^Mabhltlkdt was the name of a cosmo- 
graphical work in Persian used by al-Kazwini 
compiled a hundred years earlier by Ahmad of 
TQs. There are a number of other books with this 
title in Arabic literature; but the most famous of 
all and at the same time the only one whose title 
has the addition wa^Gkar^ib aUMawi^udat is that 


of al-KazwIni; cf. Pertsch, Verteichn, d, t'urk, Hss. 
tn Berltfs^ 1889, p. 197^ note 2. 

The Cosmography consists of two parts the first 
of which deals with heavenly things and the second 
with terrestrial. After a very full introduction the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars etc.) are described ; 
next the inhabitants of heaven (the angels) are 
dealt with; the first part concludes with a chapter 
on chronology. The second section discusses sub- 
lunar phenomena and the elements in general, 
especially the sphere of fire, air and water, natural 
history in the three kingdoms (minerals, vegetable 
and animal) and lastly man. The Cosmography also 
contains a great deal that is purely geographical 
as It describes the more important mountains, 
islands, seas, rivers and springs, in the Geography 
to some extent the same things are again dealt 
with, usually in the same words. 

The manuscripts of the Cosmography differ very 
much fiom one another. There are longer and 
shorter versions and further abbreviated editions 
or more or less modified versions, sometimes pu- 
blished under another title. References to the 
manuscripts of the Cosmography are given by 
Pertsch, Dte arab, Hss, der Btbl. zu Gotha,^ in. 
126 — 127; supplementary information in the Cat, 
codd, Arab, Btbl, Lugdun, Batav,,, ii. 14. The 
oldest copy of the text is Cod. Monac. 464, which, 
according to Seybold, was written in 678 (1280) 
i. e. three years before the death of al-KazwIni 
(cf. /j/, iv 260). Almost identical with it is the 
Cod. Sarre prepared about 1420 (see Taeschner, 
Dte Psychologic dcs Kazwml,^ 1912, p. 6; Saxlin 
/r/.. 111. 152). 

Wustenfeld (see his edition of al-KazwInI, vol. i,, 
p ill. sq ) distinguishes three different editions of 
the Cosmography all of which he believes to have 
been prepared by al-KazwfnI himself, the first of 
the year 661 (1263), the second of 674 (117^)1 
much enlarged and considerably rewritten, and a 
third which is represented only by a single codex 
the latter part of which is incomplete (Gotha, 
N®. 1508). The third edition on which Wiisten- 
feld based his edition of the text has two titles, 
an earlier, Tuhfat al-Kd^tndt^ and a later, MtPai 
al-Kd^tnat, In it, apart from other minor addi- 
tions, we have two entirely new sections (on the 
I different races of mankind and the various arts). 

This idea of Wustenfeld’s is, however, untenable, 
as Rusk a has shown in his important Kazwinl^ 
Studicn in /r/nw, 1913, iv. 14-— 66, 236 — 262 
(a summary of his researches was given in his 
article Cbcr den falschen und echten Kazwtnt in 
the Mitteil, zur Gesch, der Mediztn und Natur- 
wtssensch,,^ I9*4^ xtu* *83 — 188). As a result 
of his analysis of the structure of the text of the 
anthropological and mineralogical chapters (espe- 
cially of the section on the rain-stone) of the 
Cosmography based on a number of Arabic MSS. 
and Persian translations of the text Ruska comes 
to the conclusion that we must distinguish not 
three but four recensions of the Cosmography. Of 
these I (= Wilstenfcld’s II) is so far known only 
from two Gotha MSS.; II (Wiistenfeld’s I) is re- 
presented in many — some very old — MSS. and m 
the text of the Cosmography given on the margin of 
the printed edition of al-Damirl. To this second 
recension also belongs the already mentioned oldest 
MS. of al-Kazwini (Monac. 464) and the Codex Sarre. 
The Arabic original of Rec. Ill is lost; it is not 
certain what its relation was to the two preceding. 
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Its characteristic feature is the addition of chap- 
ters 7 and 8 on the races of men and on the 
arts. The Arabic original of Rec. Ill — of which 
the date and compiler are unknown— must also 
have been the original of the Persian translations 
as well as the basis for the version preserved m 
Rec. IV. The idea of a Persian version without 
an Arabic basis, i. e. of a rctranslation of Rec. 
IV from the Persian, may be set aside as quite 
improbable. Rec V, which is only represented 
in the already mentioned Cod Gothanus 1508 
defective at the end, represents a version of Rec. 
III. It IS quite different from the text of the 
Persian translations in contrast to which it has 
marked interpolations, many chapters are am- 
plified by considerable additions It alone con- 
tains the extracts regarding the Turkish hoides 
of the tenth century from the journal of Mi^sar 
b. al-Muhalhil [q. v.] and Ibn Fadlan’s [q. v ] 
notes on the Slavs, Khazars, Russians, etc , as 
well as the excerpts on jewels from al-lOiazini’s 
book This Rec. IV (= Wiistenfeld’s III) cannot 
be from the pen of al-Kazwini himself Gotha 1508, 
besides, as has already been mentioned, has a diff- 
erent title from the other thiee recensions and, 
indeed, expressly describes itself as a commentary 
on al-KazwIni Gotha 1508 is perhaps ori- 
ginal; at any rate it was compiled by someone 
with a thorough knowledge of the old literature 

Wustenfeld’s edition of the text of 
the Cosmography therefore does not 
contain the genuine text of al-Kazwfni 
but a much later recension of the xviiith 
century. Almost the whole of Wustcnfeld’s volume 
(p. 73 — 368) follows the text of the recension o. 
Cod. Goth 1508 But portions are omitted from 
this and replaced by portions from other manu- 
scripts, which have also been used to fill up other 
gaps. Wustenfeld’s procedure has theiefore given 
us an entirely arbitrary edition of the text. To 
obtain the true text of al-Kazwini’s Cosmography 
It would be best to choose the older, shorter 
Rec. II (= Wiistenfeld’s I) which also seems to 
have been the most widely disseminated Among 
the numerous manuscripts of this recension the 
oldest Cod. Monac. 464 should be taken as a basis 

Extracts from the Cosmography also exist. 
One with the title Kitab al-Durar mnntakat tntn 
al-Buldan is in the Pans Bibliotheque 
Nationale; cf. de Sacy, op. at 111, 449 and de 
Slane, Cat. des Mss, arabes de la Bibl. Nat , N®. 
2183. A similar abbreviation tbtd,.^ N® 2419(3). 
The anonymous work ^AdjTPtb al-Makhlukdt at- 
Su^hra.^ 1 e. “the little Cosmography” (also in Pans, 
de Slane, N®. 2181) has much in common with 
the Cosmography. 

On account of its relatively succinct form yet 
containing all essential information generally po- 
pular at the close of the middle ages, al-Kazwini’s 
Cosmography was translated into various foreign 
languages, notably Persian and Turkish. As to the 
Persian translations their relation to the Arabic 
original has already been briefly discussed. But 
two or more recensions or paraphrases have to 
be distinguished among the Persian versions, the 
relation of which to each other and to the Arabic 
original requires still to be more closely investi- 
gated. One of them is called Tuhfat al-Gharc^tb 
(Vienna MS., N®. 1438, see FlUgel, 11 506 sq ^ 

and cf. thereon Pertsch, Verz. der pers, Hss 

%u Berlin.^ p. 367). On the Persian translations cf. 


de Sacy, op, cit,.^ 111. 436; Wiistenfeld’s edition o^ 
al-KazwInI, vol. 1 , p xi., and Ruska in /r/., N®. I7> 
260 There are also abbreviations e g London, 
British Mus. (Rieu, 1883, p. 463, N®. 7). In 
Cambridge is a manuscript which also contains 
excerpts from the Geogiaphy of al-KazwIni; see 
Browne, Catal of the Persian Mss., 1896, p. 208 
sq , N® 126 Hamza Adhurl Asfarfi^inl IDjalal al- 
Dm (d 866=1461) composed a poetical synopsis 
of the second part of the Cosmography entitled 
Chariftb al-Dunya. Of this the Bodleian in Oxford 
(Catalogue by Sachau-Ethe, col. 401 — 403) and 
the India Office in London (Eth6, Cat , 79 and 
19 1 ) have each 2 MSS. This synopsis forms the 
second part of a much more comprehensive poetical 
cosmology in four chapters which Adhurl published 
under the title MtPat. 

There are also various Turkish trans- 
lations, on them cf. Tacschner in the Z, D, 
M 6^., Ixxvii. 35. There is one by AiyOb b. 
Khalil finished in 977 (1570) in MS. in Vienna 
(Fliigel, Katal der Hof bib I 11. 508); it is en- 
titled Tadhktra aNAdjTdtb wa-Tard^amat al^Gha- 
rePtb Another translation was made by the famous 
theologian al-Suiurl (d. 969 = there 

arc manuscripts of it in London, British Mus. 
(Rieu, p. 107 — 109 Add 7894 and Add 24,954). 
The anonymous Turkish translation in the Berlin 
Library N® 177 (see Pertsch’s Catalogue, p. 197 — 
198) is probably diffeient, its author has dealt 
very freely and arbitrarily with the Arabic original, 
has omitted many articles and added others in 
their place. The original work has been much 
abbreviated throughout and the arrangement of 
the matter is diffeient Another Turkish translation 
made by Ismail Pasha and dating from the year 
1109 (1697) IS only known from HadjdjI Khalifa 
(ed. Fliigel), vii. 154, N® 14,608. The Berlin 
and London translations (Brit. Mus , Rieu, Cata^ 
logue.f p. 206 — 209) also differ from the Arabic 
original and from almost all the Persian trans- 
lations in that they include a book of countries, 
a synopsis of the Geography, as in the Cambridge 
Persian Codex mentioned above. Ahmad Bi^ijSn 
YazidjI-Oghlu’s work, ^A^^tb al-Mahhlukat is 
probably only a free version of al-Kazwini’s Cos- 
mography , cf. Pertsch, Katal. der arab Hss zu 
Gotha.,\i\ 127, and Pertsch, Verzeichnts der turk, 
Hss zu Berlin., p. 199 

There is apparently a Ca ghat Si version of 
the Cosmography in the St. Petersburg Library 
(Chanykovi, N®. 108); see Pertsch, Katal. d, arab, 
Hss. zu Gotha., 111. 127. 

2 The Geography. The Geography exists in 
two editions with different titles; the older is 
called ^Ad;d*tb al-Buldan and the later AtKar 
al-Bilad wa-Ak^bar aNibad. The first recension 
represented by MSS. in Berlin (see Ahlwardt’s 
Catalogue, v. 370) and Paris (de Slane, p. 392) 
dates from the year 661 (1263) The second, 
much enlarged and on some points completely 
altered edition dates from the year 674 (1275). 
On the two recensions and their relationship to 
each other see Wiistenfeld in his edition of the 
Geography, p. viii. sq . ; he based his edition on the 
second recension which exists in numerous manu- 
scripts. On the MSS. see the references in Wiis- 
tenfeld, op. at..^ voL ii., p. iv. and Pertsch, 
Katal. d arab. Hss. zu Gotha., lii. 152 sq. 

In this work al-KazwIni gives a description of 
the earth following the Ptolemaic division into 
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seven climes or longitudinal zones (see the art. 
IKLIM and cf. also Taeschner in the Z,D,M»G.^ 
Ixxvii. 51 sq). Within the seven climes the se- 
parate countries, towns, mountains, islands, lakes, 
rivers etc. are arranged m alphabetical order. 
Their remarkable features are described and many 
historical events connected with them are given. 
Considerable space is taken up by the sections 
on the life and work of famous men born in the 
various places. The book is therefore, like Yakut’s 
Geographical Dictionary, loaded with historical and 
biographical material. In arrangement it is a geo- 
graphical lexicon, like Yakut; only, as a result 
of the division into seven sections, it is less 
easy to consult. Many ai tides such as those on | 
vaiious mountains, lakes, rivers etc , are also found 
in the Cosmography usually with identical text 

There are also Persian translations of 
the Geography; manuscripts of them exist, for 
example, in St. Pelcrsbuig (Chanykow, N®. 107; 
see Pertsch, Katal. d, atab Hss. zu Gotha^ 111 
153) and in Oxford (Sachau-Ethe, Catalogue of 
Peis. MSS..^ col. 401, N® 401). It has already 
been mentioned that a synopsis of the Geography 
of al-KazwIn! exists in a Persian translation (MS. 
in Cambridge) and seems to have been inserted 
m several MSS. of a Turkish version of the Cos- 
mography. 

A synopsis of the Geography of al-Kazwini was 
made about 806 (1403) by al-BakuwI 'Abd al- 
RasJjjid b. Salih b. Nurl, entitled Talking at- 
Athar wa^^A^a^tb al-Maltk al^ICahhar. The in- 
convenient alphabetical arrangement of the names 
within the seven climes is retained; on al-BakuwI 
and his book see Hadjdjl Khalifa, ed. hlugel, 11. 
399, N®. 3529, Reinaud, Giographte d'Alboulfida.^ 
1., p. clxi. — 11., Wustenfeld m Ludde’s Zeitschr 
fur vergletch. Erdkunde.^ 1., 1841, p 59, and in 
his edition of al-Kazwini, li , p viii ; Aumer, 
Katal. der aiab, Hss . . zu Muncheti.^ p. 402, 
Brockelmann, G.A.L.., 1. 481, 11. 213. A trans- 
lation of this book based on a Pans MS. was 
given by de Guignes in the A^.A., 11. 386 — 545. On 
the relationship of al-Bakuwi’s synopsis to al- 
Kazwini’s original see especially Juynboll, Lexte. 
Geograph. Marasid al-Ittila^.^ vol iv., p. Ixxvii.-xcii. 
Al-B 5 kuwi usually adds the latitude and longitude 
to the places mentioned, w'hich are lacking in al- 
Kazwini He IS also of use in coriecting wrong 
readings in al-Kazwini and coming to a correct 
opinion on doubtful ones. 

We may here say a little about the illustrations 
found in many MSS. of al-Kazwini’s works, astro- 
nomical figures and tables, etc. Painted pictures 
are, it appears, only found in MSS of the Cos- 
mography. We may assume w'lth certainty that the 
originals of al-KnzuTni were full of such pictorial 
embellishments and of tables. Indeed, almost all 
the larger MSS. of the Cosmography are em- 
bellished in this way. Manuscripts which show 
gaps deliberately left for the insertion of pictures 
must also have been copied from illustrated originals; 
such are Gotha N®. 1 508 (cf Ruska in Isl , iv. 
261) and London, India Office (Catal. by Roth, 
p. 209 sq,.^ N®. 725). Rude pictures are contained 
e. g. in Gotha 1507, Munich 463 and Vienna 1436, 
belter Gotha 1506 and Vienna 1437 ? numerous 
fine illustrations m Munich 464 and Cod. Sarre 
(see supra); cf. thereon the Catalogue of Aumer 
(Munich), p. 192 sq.\ FlUgel (Vienna), 11. 
505 and Pertsch (Gotha), lii. 128 sq. The 


Persian versions of the Cosmography also are 
usually adorned with miniatures e. g. the two 
Berlin Codd. 345 and 346 (see Catal. by Pertsch, 
p. 367 sq) and London, Brit. Mus , N®. 8 (Catal. 
by Rieu, col. 464), the latter with illustrations in 
the Indian style. Although these pictures with 
their illustrations of plants, animals, marvels of 
the sea etc. are very often quite fantastic in char- 
acter and not infrequently pure invention, they 
ought not to be simply ignored in any future 
new edition of the Cosmography, as Wttstenfeld 
did, who has only reproduced the astronomical 
and other figures and tables in his editions of the 
Cosmogiaphy and Geography (cf. thereon WUsten- 
feld, Kosmographte.^ p iv. sq^. So far only a few 
facsimiles have been published by Moller m the 
old Gotha Catalogue, vol 1., from Gotha N®. 1507. 
The miniatures in al-Kazwini’s Cosmography have, 
however, been u«ed in the discussion of important 
problems, e. g. by Saxl in his investigations into 
the history of the representation of the planets 
(m Islant.^ 111 151^^). There he discusses the 
seven pictures of planets of Codex Monac. 464, 
which he also reproduces (PI. 4, fig. I — 4 and 5, 
6 — 8) Sarre m Munchuer Jahi buck der btldenden 
Kunst.^ 1. 18 sq discusses the somewhat different 
figures of the Cod. Sarre. 

In criticising al-Kazwini’s two works, it is also 
important to know whal sources were used for 
them. A list of the authorities quoted in the 
Cosmography was compiled by Moller and there 
are two MS copies of it in the Gotha Library; 
see Pertsch, Katal. d. aiab Hss.... zu Gotha.^ 
Ill 13 1, N®. 1509 — 1510). Wustenfeld ui the G. 
G.A., 1848, 1. 351 — 353, briefly discusses the 
sources known to have been used for the Geo- 
graphy (practically the same as for the Cosmo- 
graphy). According to him, about 50 authors are 
quoted in the Geography, including the more im- 
portant geographers and historians. The following 
are specially cited for the geography of Spam: 
al-Ghamati Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Rahim (d. 563= 
1168; on him see Wustenfeld in Ludde, Zeitschr. 
f. vergletch. Erdk , i 43) and al-Udhri Ahmad b. 
^Umar (d between 476 and 478 = 1083 — 1085 ; on 
him see Jacob, op ett , 1. ^ 3 ). Abu Hamid 

al-Andalusi, d. 565 (1169), the author of a Cos- 
mography entitled Tuhfat al-Albab (on it see 
Jacob, op ett , iii. 69 — 94), is often quoted. The 
already mentioned Persian Cosmography of Ahmad 
al-TusI (on it see Reinaud, Geogr d' A boulfe'da.^ vol i., 

p. xlvi., and Pertsch, Dte pers. Hss zu Ber- 

Itn^ p. 366) IS also found among the sources. 
Furiher may be mentioned the works of Avicenna, 
the so called Petrology of Aristotle wrongly as- 
cribed to Aristotle (cf. the two works by Ruska, 
see Btbll) and the Kttab al-Hayawan of al-I^ahiz, 
Ibn Fadlan and Mi^sar al-Muhalhil have already 
been mentioned. Many of al-KazwIni’s sources e.g. 
the African travels of al-Djaihanl are now lost to 
us. Al-Kazwini also utilised oral information from 
foreigners e. g. al-MultanI Abu ’ 1 -RabI^ SulaimSn 
who had travelled in the interior of Africa. The 
remarkable information regarding various French 
and German towns which al-Kazwini owed to the 
Spaniard Ibrahim al-Tartughi (d. 477 = 1085) was 
also probably communicated orally and not taken 
from a book; on this cf. Jacob, op. cit..^ i. (third 
edition entitled E%n arabtscher Bertchters tatter aus 
dem JO. Jahrh. uber Fulda etc., Berlin 1896) 
iv. 137 sq. 
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As to the printed editions of the two works 
of aUKazwInT, the first and only complete Euro- 
pean Litton IS that of Wtistenfeld. The Geo- 
graphy (published as the second part of al-KazwInf) 
appeared in Gottingen in 1849 and the Cosmography 
(= Part i.) in 1848. The value of the latter has 
already been discussed above. In the east the 
Cosmography has been repeatedly printed on the 
margin of al-DamIrPs Kitab al-Hayat al-Hayawan^ 
e. g. in Cairo 1305, 1309 and 1330. An edition 
of al-Kazwini printed in 1331 in Cairo (only the 
Cosmography) is mentioned in Harrassowitz^ Be- 
rtcht uber netu Erwerbung^ N®. 2337. On earlier 
editions and translations of parts of the two works 
of al-KazwInI cf. the references in de Sacy, op. 

111. 431, 435, 450; WUstenfeld in Lildde’s 
Zettsckr. f. vergleich. Erdk..^ i , 1842, p. 49, and 
in his edition of the Cosmography, 1. p. vi., Pertsch, 
Katal. der arab. Hss, . , , zu Gotha.^ iii., i88i, p. 
126. Of earlier editions of parts of the Cosmo- 
graphy we may mention, de Sacy, op. cit..^ iii. 
385 — 516, with Arabic text, p. 168 — 207 (sections 
on minerals, plants, men, with translation and 
full notes); L. Ideler, Untersiuhungen uber den 
Ur sprung und dte Bedeutung der Sternnamen.^ 
Berlin 1809, p. 373 — 406 (the text of the de- 
scription of the stars with annotations), Volck, 
Calendarium Syriacum Arabtce Lattnumque edtdit 
et notis tnstruxit.^ Leipzig 1859 (dealing with the 
chapter on the Syriac months). 

Of translations alone we may also note. 
£th6's translations of the Cosmography, part i , 
Leipzig 1896; this only covers about the first 
half of the Cosmography (Wustenfeld, 1. I — 208), 
of especial value is the very full appendix of 
notes (with many textual emendations by Fleischer) , 
J. Ruska, Das Stembuch aus der Kosmogr. des 
KazwinX.^ Heidelberg {Pro^r. der Oberrealschule\ 
1896 (translation of Wtistenfeld, i. 208—245); 
cf. with this also J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des 
Artstoteles.^ Heidelberg 1912, p 81 J. Ans- 
bacher, Der Abschnitt uber dte Gets ter und w under 
baren Geschopfe . . . transl. and an not., Erlangen 
(dissert.), 1905 (transl. of Wtistenfeld, i. 368 — 374, 
448 — 45 0» Taeschner, Die Psychologte Kazwlnts.^ 
Ttibinger dissert., Kiel 1912 (transl. of Wusten- 
feld, 1. 301—322). 

Valuable material for a commentary on al- 
Kazwfnl is further given by the works of G. Jacob 
and E. Wiedemann, who have translated and elu- 
cidated various shorter articles from the works of 
al-Kazwinl. Special mention should be made of 
Jacob’s Siudten in arabtschen Geographen.^ part 
1 — 4, Berlin 1891 — 1892(0! which part i appear- 
ed ID a thud enlarged edition in 1896); E. Wiede- 
mann has made many contributions on the subject 
to the Mtttetl. zur Gesch. der Medizin und Naturw..^ 
S.B*P.M.S. Erl..^z,xs^ to other periodicals; cf., for 
example, the references by Ruska in /r/, iv. 336 
(N®. 303), xii. 270 (N®. 76) and 277 (N®. 129). 

In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the 
fact that m preparing a new edition of al-Kaz- 
wini’s works Fleischer’s own copy of WUstenfeld’s 
edition of the text, containing numerous emenda- 
tions, which IS preserved in the MSS. Dept, of 
the Berlin Library, should be utilised. 

Bibliography: Besides works already quoted 
above: Hldldjl Khalifa, Kaihf al-Zunun.^ ed 
Fliigel, i 154, N®. 71; 188, N®. 8072; iv,, N®. 
8061; vii. I2$9, N®. 9340; Wtistenfeld in Lttdde’s 
Zeitschr, fur vergl, Erdk,^ 1842, i. 49; Wds- 


tenfeld in the G, G. A 1848, i. 345 — 355; 
Reinaud, Geographie d'Aboul/eda.^ 1., Paris 1848, 
p. cxliii. — ix ; Rieu, Catal. Codd . . , , . in Museo 
Britannico.^ 11., London 1871, p. 463, and Sup- 
plem.., London 1894, p. 473; Brockelmann, Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Luteratur.^ i. 481 — 482. 

(M Streck) 

al-^AZWInI, Hamd Allah b. AbI Bakr b. 
Ahmad b. Na§r al-MustawfI al-KazwInI, a 
Persian geographer and historian. He 
belonged to an old family of Kazwin of which he 
himself (Tar~M~t Guzida.^ ed. Browne, p. 839 — 842, 
848) gives a full account. It was a Shlh family, 
which traced its descent from Hurr b. Yazid al- 
Riyfilil who fought at Karbala^ and had held the 
governorship of Kazwin since the time of the Caliph 
al-Mu^tasim with only a brief interruption under 
the SarnSnids. In the time of MahmUd of Ghazna 
this office was taken from them. Hamd Allah’s 
great-grandfather was accountant {jnustawft) of the 
‘Iiak, hence the family name. The author himseli 
was appointed financial supervisor of the districts 
of Kazwin, Abhar, Zandjan and Tanmain ( Tat tbh-i 
Guzida.^ p 598, cf. Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ ed. Le Strange, 
p. 27, Engl transl., p. 33) by the vizier Rashid 
al-Dln. In 677 (1278/79) another Mustawfl, Fakhr 
al-Din Ahmad, was once more governor of Kazwin, 
but jointly with a certain Husam al-Dln al-Shli azi. 

The year of al-KazwIni’s death is not given. The 
date of his birth can be easily calculated from 
the following data. We know that he finished 
his Zafarnama in 735 (1334/35), worked at it 
for 15 years and began the book when he was 
40 years of age (Rieu, Supplement.^ p 1 7 3). This 
work was interrupted by the composition of the 
Tai'ikh-t Guzida (Rieu, op. at..^ p. 173, TarXkk-i 
Guztda.^ p. 5), the time spent on this is probably 
included m the 15 years. He was therefore 55 
years of age in 735 and was born 10680(1281/82). 

Works. His intercourse with the celebrated 
vizier and historian Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah 
(1718=1318), to whose entourage he belonged 
(his brother Zain al-Dln was Nc^tb-i Diwan-i 
Wtzarat under the same viziei , see Rieu, ChL, 
I. 81), aroused m al- Kazwin! a desire for histori- 
cal studies {Tarikh-i Guzida.^ p 4) About 720 
therefore he began a great historical epic, the 
Zafarnama.^ finished in 735, which was intended 
as a continuation of Firdawsi’s Shahnama Further 
details aie given in the description of the unique 
MS. of the work in the Bnt. Mus. in Rieu, 
Supplement.^ p. 172 sqq. The poem contains 75,000 
batt^ and deals in three sections with the life of 
Muhammad and the history of the Caliphate, the 
histoiy of the Persian dynasties, and the history 
of the Mongols. The author gives no literary 
sources; according to Rieu, his statements regard- 
ing historical facts are very accurate and the 
Mongol part gives valuable information, which 
the author owes in part to his great-grandfather 
Amin Nasr al-Mustawfi. The last event which is 
mentioned is of the year 734 (1333/34). From the 
few specimens in Rieu it is not possible to pass 
judgment on the language and style. We are 
therefore grateful to Browne for giving in his 
Htsiory 0/ Persian Literature under Tartar Do- 
minion.^ p. 96 sq..^ a passage in 24 distichs dealing 
with the devastation of Kazwin by the Mongols. 
We can see the slavish copying of Firdawsi’s 
style (a rhyme like kufhjtf^ $^ud-bargaiita Ugud is 
not without its parallel in Firdawsl’s text as we 
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have it). Mention must also be made of the ciiti- 
cal work which al-Kazw!nI (probably before he 
began work on the ^afarnUmd) did on Firdawsl’s 
The London MS. of the ^afarnama 
has the text of FirdawsI edited by our author on 
the margin (Rieu, op, p. 172). Work on the 
Zafarnama was interrupted by the compilation of 
a compendium of universal history, the Tartklirt 
Guzlda (finished =2 1330) This work com- 
prises the history of the Muhammadan world from 
the creation to 729 (1329) and is written in a 
very simple, indeed and style, except for the pre- 
face which contains a dedication to GhiyalJi al- 
Dln, son of the vizier Rashid al-Din. The preface 
is followed by an introduction i^faUha) dealing 
with the creation of the world and then come 
SIX sections {bab) dealing i) with the prophets, 
2) the old Persian kings, 3) Muhammad and the 
Caliphs, 4) the dynasties of the Muslim period 
in Persia and adjoining lands, 5) scholars and 
poets, and 6) history and topography of Kazwin. 
A kkattma follows containing genealogical data 
and genealogies, which latter, however, are want- 
ing in most MSS., according to Browne. Some 
of these manuscripts, like Brit. Mus. Add, 22,693 
and that published liy Browne in facsimile, have 
between bab 4 and 5 a synopsis of the history of 
the Mu/aflfarid dynasty which is not by al-Kazwini 
(Rieu, Catalogue,^ i. 82; Browne, Gibb Mem Ser., 
xiv/ii. 151J77.) The compendium must have en- 
joyed great popularity on account of its wealth 
of mattei, for it has often been copied in the 
East and is therefore of frequent occuircnce in 
European collections also Browne, J, R A, S,^ 
1900, p. 725, gives a list of the most important 
manuscripts; the one published in facsimile by 
him IS not included; it was written 10875(1453) 
and comes from a private Persian collection (Gibb 
Mem. Ser., xiv/i. p. xv.). The sources on which 
the book is based are given by the author (ed. 
Browne, p. 8). On this cf. Browne in the Gibb Mem. 
Ser., xiv/ii. I j^., and Af/j/ 0/ Persian Literature 
under Tartar Dominion,^ P* 87 sqq. They include 
the celebrated historians al-Tabari, Ibn al-Athlr, 
Hamza al-Isfahani etc., also Persian authors of a 
later period, like DjuwainT, NizSm al-Mulk’s St- 
yasat-nUma,^ also the Shahnama and a Tadhktrat 
al-Awliy'^,^ which, according to Browne, is the 
well-known work of the same name by Farid al- 
Dln 'AttJr. The main source seems to have been 
Rashid al-Din’s DjamL' at-Tawdribh-^ with the 
second part of which the Guzida agrees in ar- 
rangement (ed. Browne, p. xiii. sq ). Another work 
now lost, the Sal<i^ukndma of Z^hirl of NishSpur 
was used by al-Kazwini and by Rawandi also in 
his RdfMt al-^udnr\ on the relation of the Rahat 
to the Guzlda cf. Muhammad I^bal in his in- 
troduction to the edition of the first mentioned 
work (Gibb Mem. Ser., New Ser., 11. 30 sq^. 
The Guzlda itself is five times quoted in Dawlat- 
Shah’s Tad&kirat al-SktLara\ among other things 
for the well-known story of the SamSnid vizier 
Nasr and RUdagl (Dawlatghah, ed. Browne, p. 31, 
= Guzida,^ ed. Browne, p. 382) Dawlatshah once 
(p. 105) expressly quotes as his authority the 
tadhkira of poets preserved in the Guzlda, On 
the relation between Dawlatshah’s Tadhkira and 
the Guzlda see also Browne in the J.R,A.S„^ 
1899, p. 39 sq. Lastly it may be mentioned that 
the Guzlda itself is one of the sources of Mir- 
khwand^s Raw</at al-Safl^* 


Al-KazwInI’s last work, the Nuzhat al-KulUb,^ 
completed in 740 (Rieu, Catalogue,^ i. 419), is 
mainly geographical. It is divided into an intro- 
duction {^fati^\ which deals with cosmography, 
and three sections {fnakaLa\ which deal with 
natural history, anthropology and geography. Then 
follows a concluding section {khatima or kitdb al- 
kkawatim) on wonderful things and curiosities in 
Iran and other lands. As in the case of the TUrthhri 
Guzida there is a large number of MSS. of this 
work (a survey of them is given in Le Strange’s 
preface to his edition in the Gibb Mem. Series, 
xxiii/i., p XIV. and xx.). On the sources of the 
Nuzhat cf. Rieu, Catalogue,^ 1. 418; Browne, Hist, 
of Per s Lit, under Tartar Domtnion,^^, They 
include, as might be expected, the famous geo- 
grapher Yakut, the older Kazwlni, Ibn KhurdSdhbih 
and others not so well known. The statements 
regarding Ears are taken from Ibn al-Balkhl’s 
Farsndma, That he, as Le Strange supposes, made 
use of official documents, taxation lists, as is to be 
expected from his position os finance officer, is 
very probable 

Bibliography' On his life see Tdrtkh-t 
Guzida,^ ed. Browne, p. 3 sqq,'^ Rieu, Catalogue,^ 
i. 80 sq,',^ Supplement,^ p 172 — 174; the prefaces 
by Browne and Le Strange to their editions of 
the Guzlda and the Nuzhat,^ Browne, Histoiy 
of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion^ 
P 87 sqq, 

Tarikh-i Guzlda edition by Browne, Gibb 
Mem Ser., xiv/i (facsimile of a manuscript), xiv/ii. 
(very full synopsis of contents in English and 
Index by R. A. Nicholson) Separate parts had 
been previously published: the greater part of the 
description of Kazwin by Barbier de Meynard in 
the y, ^., 1857 (Ser. 5, vol. x. 257 /^y.); the 
section on the poets of Persia by Browne, J, R, 
A, S ^ 1900, p. 721 sqq,^ And y R, A, S 1901, p. 
I sqq ; the history of the Islamic dynasties of Iran 
and the adjoining lands in J. Gantin, Tdrthh^ 
Gozide,^ 1. (1903; no more publ.), text and French 
transl. Two portions from a St. Petersburg MS. 
(Hasan-i SabbSh and sayings of Buzurdjmihr) in 
Salemann-Zukowski, Perstsche Grammatik,^ p. 3 
sqq, 41 sqq, 

Nuzhat-i Kulub* editions. Bombay 1311 
(1894; ^ hnye not seen this, an edition of the 
whole work), The geographical part of the Nuzhat 
al-Qulub , , , ,, ed. by G. Lc Strange, Gibb Mem. 
Ser, xxiii/i (text), ii. (Engl, transl) 1915 t^ud 
1919. A part of the text had been previously 
published by Schefer, Siassetnameh, Supplement, 
1897, p 141 — 235 (not accessible to me). 

(V. F. BdCHNER) 

al-KEF ^ town in Tunisia, no 

miles S. W. of Tunis and about 20 from the Algerian 
frontier, situated in 36® ii' N. lAt. and 8® 30' E. 
Long. The population m 1911 was 6,312, including 
1,200 Europeans and 800 Jews. Many of the latter 
are descended from the Jews who used to live 
among the Beduins, whose customs and dress they 
had adopted. 

The word kef means “rock”. It is given on 
account of the situation of the town on a spur of 
the Qjabal Dyr at a height varying from 2,486 
feet in the S.W. to 2,853 in the N.E. Before the 
establishment of the French protectorate, it was 
surrounded by a wall now in part destroyed. The 
area circumscribed by the wall contains many 
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buildings now in rums and empty spaces; in com- 
pensation a European town is in process of formation 
on the plain near the station on the railway now 
connecting al-Kef with Tunis. At the foot of the 
wall rises an abundant spring, the ^Ain al-Kef, an 
object of veneration to the inhabitants and regarded 
by them as “marabout”. Commanding the principal 
roads from Algeria to Tunisia, al-Kef was for long 
one of the busiest markets of the Regency; in 
economic importance the town ranked next to 
Tunis and Sfax. This is no longer the case since 
the building of the Tunis-Constantine railway to 
the towns in the valley of the Me^jerda. Neverthe- 
less the mineral resources of the adjoining countiy 
assure to al-Kef the elements of its future pro- 
sperity. The town was, and still is, a religious 
centre. The two most popular brotherhoods in the 
Regency, the Kadirlya and the Rahmanlya, have 
each a much frequented zawiya there. 

Al-Kef is the ancient Sicca Venena, a Punic town 
which became a Roman colony under Augustus 
Very prospeious during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, it was in the Byzantine period one 
of the strongest places in Africa. There still sur- 
vive many ruins, columns, capitals, fragments of 
statues, inscriptions, remains of temples, baths and 
Christian basilicas. The cult of Tams, identified 
with Venus, whose name is found in that of the 
ancient town, may even have left some traces m 
local superstitions. 

Sicca survived the Arab invasion of the seventh 
century a. d. The ancient name of the town con- 
tinued in existence in the form Shikka Banariya. 
This is the name used by al-Bakri (ed de Slane, 
p. 33; transl. p. 82) in the Kitab al-Isitbsar and 
even in Ibn KhaldQn des Berberes^ ed de 

Slane, 1. 220, 256, 11 20, transl. 11. 42, 98, iii. 
209). We know very little of the history of the 
town till the seventeenth century. Ibn Khaldun, how- 
ever, tells us that it was governed at the beginning 
of the sixth (twelfth) century by a certain 'lyad 
b. Nasr Allah, Avho succeeded m protecting it 
against the incursions of the Hilalfs and whose 
son submitted to ‘Abd al-Mu^min in 554 (1159 — 
1160) In the following century the Sulaim settled 
in this region and incorporated the Howara Berbers, 
who had been settled there since the beginning 
of the second century A. H. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century A. D., al-Kef and the sur- 
rounding country were occupied by the Ulad Sula, 
a section of the BanH Shennuf, who attached 
themselves to the Muhalhil, one of the two great 
families into which the Sulaiml Ku'ub were 
divided. 

Under Turkish domination, the region of al-Kef 
played an important part in the fighting between 
Algerians and Tunisians, especially in 1628, 1685, 
1694, 1705, 1746 and 1756. The rulers of Tunis 
during this period tried to make al-Kef strong enough 
to bar the invader’s road to the capital. Muhammad 
Bey scattered the Banil Shennuf, put in their place 
a makhzen formed by the Ul5d Ya'kub, and station- 
ed a smala of spahis near the town. The Bey ‘^All 
built a kasha in 1675, so strong that the place 
was able to repulse an Algerian attack four years 
later. In 1739 — 1740 ‘^All Pasha built a wall round 
the town and placed forts on the cliff which 
commanded the ^a^ba. In spite of these precautions, 
al-Kef, which had been unsuccessfully attacked by 
the Algerians in 1746, was taken by the Dey’s 
troops m 1756 after a siege of thirteen days. In 


the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy a new 
ka^ba was built (1813) by HamUda Pasha, who 
said that “if his body was at Tunis, his head was 
at al-Kef”. The garrison was put under the command 
of an agha independent of the ka^id or civil 
governor. The taking of Constantine in 1837 by the 
French, by lidding the Regency of the dangerous 
proximity of the Turks, lessened the military im- 
portance of al-Kef, the fortifications of which were 
now only used to protect the town against Beduin 
raids. During the Tunisian expedition, the Fiench 
troops entered the town without striking a blow 
on April 25, 1881. 

Bibliography Kitab al-Istib^ar^ ed. von 
Kremer, Vienna 1852, p. 51 — 52, transl. P'agnan, 
VAfrique septentrionale^ Constantine, p, 94 — 95, 
Recit d'un voyage de Tunis au Kef execute en 
174^^ ed. by G Dupont; Peyssonnel and Des- 
fontaines, Voyages dans les Regences de Turns et 
d"" Alger ^ ed. by Dureau de la Malle, Pans 
1838, Berbiugger, Itineraires archeologiques en 
Tuniste^ Rev Afrtcatne^ 1857; Guerin, Voyage 
archeoL dans la Regence de Tunts^ Pans 1862, 
b. 53 — 72; G Musset, Revue de TAfrtque 
frangatse^ 1888, A. de la Berve, Ln Tuntste^ 
Pans 1881, p. 41 — 44; Esp^randieu, Etude sur 
le Kef^ Pans 1889, Cagnat and Saladin, Voyage 
en Tuntste^ Pans 1894, C. Monchicourt, La 
Renton du Haut-Tell en Tuniste^ Pans 1913. — 
See also the Bibliography to the article Tunisia. 

(G. Yver) 

KELAT. [See kalXt] 

KELEK (p), a raft consisting of beams bound 
together with rope and placed upon inflated sheep- 
skins. These rafts are chiefly used on the Tigris 
where this river is not navigable for ships. They aie 
described as early as Herodotus (i 1 94) and Xenophon 
(Anabasis^ i. 5, 10, iii. 5-> 9 w) They are still 
used at the present day and are mentioned by 
nearly all travellers m Mesopotamia. 

Bibliography Th^venot, Suite du voyage 
de Levant^ Pans 1674, 11 103 Buckingham, 
Travels in Mesopotamia^ London 1827, 11, 87, 
Ker Porter, Travels^ London 1821 — 1822, 11. 
259, V Moltke, Gesammette Schriften^ viii., 
Berlin_i893, Index, H. Ritter m /j/, ix. 14 sqq, 
KEMAKH (Kamakh, Kamich, Greek 
a fortress situated on the southern bank of the 
Euphrates (Kara Sq) in its course North-East to 
South-West, before it takes a sharp turn to the 
South. The river is here confined between high 
rocks to such a degree that there is no longer 
room for the highway that has hitheito accompanied 
its course The town, which till late in the xix^l* 
century was one of the fortified places of Asia 
Minor, IS situated on the mountain-slope and 
surrounded by gardens and orchards In spring the 
many mulberry trees attract myriads of quails, a 
phenomenon which is looked upon as something 
miraculous. The river is still utilized by the na- 
tives for floating down-stream timber which is cut in 
the forests in the neighbourhood. The salt, cheese 
and linen manufactured at Kamakli had a high 
reputation. 

Higher up the mountain is situated the fortress 
which, chiefly on account of its natural position, 
was considered to be impregnable It is said to 
have borne the name of Ani and to have been one 
of the chief places of the Armenian kings as well 
as of the Arsacids who had here their temples, 
treasury, state-prison and who were also buried in 
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this place. The descriptions of Am as a loyal 
residence have some resemblance to those of the 
other place of the same name (see the art, ANi) 
situated on the Arpa Cai. 

Kemsyi was taken by ‘Uraair b al-Hub 5 b al- 
Sulami m the year 59 a. H. It has, however, from 
that time onwards often changed its master. 
In 133 (751/52) It was besieged by the Emperor 
Constantine. The ^AbbSsid caliph al-Mansur tried to 
strengthen his hold on it by a restoration of the 
citadel, it is said that he intended to use it chiefly 
as a bulwark against the invasions of the Khazars. 
In 177 (793/94) it was besieged by the Byzantines 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl (born 680 = 1281/1282) 
mentions it as a small town. The Ottoman Emperors 
BSyazid and Selim took it after a siege, the former, 
at the hands of his general Timurtash^ m 1396, 
the latter in 1515. TirnCir beleaguered it for seven 
months, without being able to take it. According 
to J. Brant, who visited the town about 1830, 
Its population consisted at that time of 400 Tur- 
kish and 30 Armenian families; it was the resi- 
dence of one of the last Derebeys [q v.] Kemakh 
IS the chief place of the Kaza of the same name, 
SandjSk Erzmdjan, wilSyet Erzerum. It is the re- 
sidence of a kahm makam. In the vicinity are 
numerous turba\» At the present day it is still 
an important centre of commerce and industry. 

The population of the Kaza consist of 14 547 
Muhammadans, 3,503 Greek Armenians, 189 Pro- 
testant Armenians and 633 orth. Greeks (Cuinet). 

Bibliography, Ibn al-Athir, ed. 

Tornberg, iii 434, v. 342 , xii 312, al- 

Ya^kubi, Ta^itkh,, ed. Houtsma, 11. 447, al- 
Baladhurl, Futuh,^ ed. de Goeje, p. 184 sqq,^ 
B,G,A„^ 11. 129 VI. 174; M. Th, Houtsma, 
Recuetl de textes ret a rhist des Seldjouctdes,^ 
Index to vols iii and iv ; Yakut, Mu^d/am,^ ed 
Wiistenfeld, in. 860, iv. 304; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-fCulub^ ed and transl. by 
G. Le Strange, Gibb Mem Ser , vol. xxiii., Index; 
Const. Porphyrog., De adni, ed, Bonn, 

ill. (1840), p. 226, J. Saint-Martin, Mem. hist, 
et giogr. sur VArmeme.^ 1. 72 , 11. 433, 435; 

v. Hammer, Narrative of Travels ...by Evltya 
London 1850, 11. 199 G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate.^ Cambridge 
1905, p. 1 18, V. Hammer, Gesch. d. ostn. Retches.^ 
i. 249, ii. 425; Ritter, Erdkiinde.^ x. 782 sqq.\ 
J. Brant in the yournal of the Geographical 
Society.^ 1836 (not available to the author), E. 
Reclus, Nouvelle Geographte umverselle.^ ix. 363 ; 
Peace Handbooks.^ xi., London 1920, N®. 62, p 34; 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie.^ i., Pans 1892, 
p. 220 sqq. 

KEMAL al-DIN ISMA^IL, a Persian poet 
of Isfahan, son of ^{amal al-Din ' Abd al- 
Razzak, was one of a group which devoted its 
eulogies to the family of the §a^idis (also called 
Al-i IQjudjandi) which kept political and judicial 
power in its control in Isfahan. Surnamed JChalla^ 
al-Ma^ani “creator of thoughts”, he dedicated his 
odes mainly to the judge Rukn al-Din Sa'id b. 
Mas'fld, but also to the IGi^arizmshShs (^Ala^ al- 
Din Takagh, Muhammad, his son, Ejalal al-Din 
and Ghiyfith al-Din, his grand-sons) who ruled 
in ^Irak-'Adjaml, as well as to the Atfibeks of Ears 
who ruled at ^irfiz (Sa'd b. Zangi and his son 
Aba Bakr). In the end he retired from the world 
and devoted himself to the mystic life under 
the guidance of Shaikh Shihab al-Din ^Umar b. 


Muhammad al-SuhrSwardl. He was tortured and 
put to death on CjumSda I 2, 635 (Dec. 21, 
1237), at the capture of Isfahan by the Mongol 
soldiers of the army of OgotSi, son of Cingiz 
I^Sd, who hoped to find hidden treasure in his 
house. His Dtwan has been printed at Bombay 
(n. d.); there are partial translations by Louis H, 
Gray, put into English verse by Ethel Watts 
Mum ford {Hundred Love Songs ^ New- York 1904) 
and by Theodosis Garrison {Lippincott's Mag .^\%y. 
783), of the 15 quatrains published by Salemann- 
Shukovski, Persische Gi ammatik. 

Bib lio graphy . Dawlat Shah, Tad&kirat al- 
S&u*^ara\ p. 148 — £54, Lutf^Ali AteUfkede.. 
ed. Bombay, p. 176; Rida Kuli Khan, Madimer 
al-FusahcP.^ ed. Teheian, i. 489 — 494; J. v. 
Hammer, Schone Redekunste Per suns p. 159; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Tarikh-t Guzida.^ Gibb 
Mem. Series, xiv/i. 824, H. Eth6 m the Grund- 
riss d. Iran. Philo logic li. 269, E. G. Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia.^ ii. 540 sqq, 

(Cl. Huart) 

KEMAL KHODJANDl (KamXl ai^DIn Mas^Ud), 

a Persian lyric poet, born in Khudjand in 
Transoxania. He follow'ed the mystic path, went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return 
settled in fibriz the climate of which had pleased 
him On the capture of this town by Toktamish- 
Khan, he was taken to the town of Sarai at the 
request of this prince’s wife. He remained there 
four years. Having returned to Tibriz the Dja- 
la^iid Sultan Husain, son of SultSn Uwais, had a 
house built for him. He likewise received favours 
from Miran Shah, son of TimQr and governor of 
Adharbaidjan, who paid his debts. He died there 
in 792 (1390) according to Dawlat Shah, or 803 
(1400) according to Khondemlr He was buried 
in the Farah-bakhsb quarter where his tomb be- 
came an object of pious visits. Ten of his gha- 
zals have been published by Bland, Century.^ p. 
9 — 12. There is, in the national library of Vienna, 
a very beautiful manuscript of his poems illumi- 
nated with miniatures (Flugel, Die arab..^ pers. u. 
turk. Handschr zu Wien.^ i. N®. 581). 

Bibliography. Dawlat Shah, Tadhkirat 
aLShtd^ara^ p. 325; Lutf ^AU Beg, Atesh-kada.^ 
in the section on Turan (not paginated), Rida 
Kuli Khan. Madqma^ al-Fu^ah<P.^ ii. 29; J. von 
Hammer, Schone Redekunste Per suns ^ p. 255; 
Khondemir, Habib aLSiyar., in. 3, p. 90; Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Biographical Notices of Persian 
Poets., p 192 — 194; H. Eth6, in the Grundrtss 
d. Iran. Phtlologie., 11. 304. (Cl. Huart) 
KEMAL MEllMEO NAmIX , one of the 
most important of Turkish poets, stylists 
and authors, the principal leader of the 
Turkish moderns, creator of the modern 
Turkish prose language and the most 
notable Turkish patriotof modern times. 
Kemal, born on Dec. 21, 1840 (Shawwal 26, 1256), 
in Rhodosto on the Sea of Marmara, belonged to 
an old aristocratic family which could be traced 
back through his father, the astronomer MustafS 
'Asim Bey, his father Shams al-Din Bey, the first 
Chambeilain of Sultan Selim III, and his father, 
the admiral Kapudan Ahmad RStib Pasha, to the 
Grand Vizier Topal 'OthmSn Pash^S conqueror 
of Nadir Shah of Persia. His father belonged to 
Yeni Shehir in Anatolia and his mother to Konica 
in Albania. The Albanian strain in him was of 
the highest importance and explains much in his 
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indomitable character and his strong passionate 
nature. In appearance he was quite like a European. 
He was liberal, open-hearted and attractive. 

Kemal had a rather irregular, unsystematic 
education at home; he had only nine months* 
regular schooling in Constantinople at the Bfiyazid- 
Rttshdiye and the Walide-Mektebi. He was trained 
in Arabic, Persian and French by private tuition. 
In 1852 he was with his grandfather Shams al- 
Dm Bey in Kars and later in Soha where he began 
to write poems although only 14 years of age, 
quite in the style of Siimbul-ZSde, whose Diwan 
had to serve him as a model for lack of other 
patterns. Returning to Constantinople in 1857/8 
he entered the translation bureau of the Sublime 
Porte and soon became a member of the then 
flourishing group of p o e t s of the old school 
NS^ili, Mazlum Pasha-Zade Memdnh Fa’^ik, Halet, 
Hersegli ‘Arif Hikmet, Ghalib and Kazim, who 
imitated Nef‘f and Fehim chiefly. Kemai quickly 
won an honoured place among them. He put 
together a slim Dtwan~i Mwetteb of not very 
original poems. In his poems he took the pen- 
name of Namfk. It is remarkable that the last 
incomplete f^hazal of the diwan is the fiist of 
his patriotic poems. 

He only entered upon the field he was to make 
his own thiough Shinasi Efendi, who had studied 
in Europe and was now in Constantinople en- 
deavouring to attract men of intellect to western 
culture and ideas, mainly in his capacity as editor 
of the influential newspaper Ta^%vir-t Efk^ar, KemSl 
became friendly with him and soon fell completely 
under his influence, which directed him from the 
imitation of classical models to the spirit of the west. 
KemSl grasped with ardour the new ideas, the 
importance of which he at once realised. He made 
it his aim in life to bring about a literary, 
political and scientific renaissance in 
old fossilised Turkey and to secure her a 
place among the nations of the West. He began 
his troubled career by writing for Sh 1 n a s i *s 
paper. Henceforth he wrote under the name 
Kernel, which soon gained the greatest popularity. 

When ShioSsI [q.v.] fled to Pans in 1864 he 
left the editorship of his paper entirely in the 
hands of the young KemSl, who at first found 
it a very difficult task. For a year he published 
almost nothing but translations from the French 
Then important political questions (the Polish rising 
and the American Civil War) helped him to raise 
the standard of the paper which had gone down 
very much. He now took the field with political 
articles of his own which aroused the greatest 
interest on all sides and made the Ta^wir-t Efk^dr 
the most influential newspaper. It was in its pages 
that the expression “Young Turk” first appeared. 

Kemai became more and more embarr- 
assing to the government. Although only 
23 years of age, he had already been given the 
mUte^mflik of KaFe-i Sultaniye (Gallipoli) for a 
short time and next they wished him to become 
ambassador to Persia in order to get him away 
from Constantinople. But he did not accept this 
post. It was only with difficulty that he escaped 
being sent to Erzerfim. KemSl had joined the 
Young Turk committee founded by Ziya 
among the elements in favour of reform, the main 
object of which was to raise Turkey from her back- 
ward state and obtain a constitution. When the 
members were threatened with arrest, ZiyS, Kemai, 


Nurl, Rif‘at and ‘All Su‘fiwl fled from Turkey in 
1866 to London where they settled down. At the 
time of this his first voluntary exile KemSl was 
expecting the birth of his first child, who afterwards 
became the poet ‘All Ekrem. In London KemSl 
published the paper (“The Correspondent”) 

on behalf of the party; it was later transferred 
to Paris and then replaced by the Hurriyet 
(“Liberty”) In Paris he studied law and eco- 
nomics and translated important French works into 
Turkish. 

His stay in Europe was of overwhelming 
influence on his political and literary develop- 
ment. Henceforth he came back again and again 
to the subject of civilization. When, after the death 
of the Grand Vizier ‘Ali Pasfia, it became possible 
for the Young Turks to return home, KemSl under- 
took the editorship m Constantinople of the Young 
Turkish paper ^Ibret, He succeeded by his articles, 
which are of permanent value, in making the paper 
one of the most important in Turkey. At the same 
time he contributed to a number of other papers 
and periodicals and thereby completely influenced 
and revolutionised public opinion. 

When Kemai became inconvenient to the govern- 
ment by his political activity, especially through 
his patriotic drama Watan^ which aroused un- 
bounded enthusiasm, he was banished to the 
fortress of Famagusta in Cyprus. At first 
he was m the closest solitary confinement, where 
he planned in his subterranean cell his drama 
^Aktf Bey^ which he wrote out and printed as soon 
as the rigour of his imprisonment was slackened. 
He was detained in Famagusta for 38 months until 
the accession of MurSd gave him his liberty and 
permission to return to Constantinople. 
But Murad only reigned 93 days With the accession 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid a limit was soon put once more 
to Kemfll’s activity. Kemai took part in the pre- 
paration of the constitution and shared in the 
deliberations with Midhat Pasha and Ziya Pasha. 

His liberal activities aroused the deepest mistrust 
in ‘Abd al-Hamid. He was arrested and spent 5^/2 
months in the common pnson in Constantinople 
where he spent most of his time in historical study 
in preparation for a history of the Turkish army. 
In spite of his acquittal after a trial, ‘Abd al- 
Hamid sent him to detention in Mytilene (Chios). 
This enforced inactivity was a great trial to him 
after the disastrous conclusion of the war with 
Russia and he expressed his feeling in songs like 
the touching Muhadjir song Allah tlun oldur bent* 

After two years’ detention during which he 
wrote the ^etal and the Djezml^ he was appointed 
Mutesarrtf of Chios. There the disease of the 
lungs, which was to cause his premature death, 
first broke out. When Chios became the capital 
of a wilSyet, he was moved to Rhodes, where the 
more favourable climate restored his health and 
revived his creative powers which had somewhat 
abated. With the assistance of a splendid library, 
for the enlargement of which at great personal 
expense he had agents in India, Persia, Egypt 
and Europe, he set about the preparation of a 
history of the Turkish empire. 

From Rhodes he went to Chios, as muie^arrif 
again. He worked at his history with a feverish 
activity and, in spite of the fact that his health 
was much affected, displayed considerable literary 
activity in all other directions. The order for- 
bidding the printing or continuation of 
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his history which came from Constantinople 
as the result of a treacherous denunciation of 
him was therefore a frightful blow and he died 
during the night after receiving the order, Dec. 2, 
1888, in Mytilene. 

His body was first of all interred in Mytilene 
in front of the mosque and then solemnly re- 
moved by his son ‘All Ekrem to Bulair, 8 miles 
north of Gallipoli and there buried with military 
honours in the turbe of Siilaiman Pagha, a worthy 
honour for the great patriot. ^Abd al-Hamid built 
a splendid turbe for Kem&l. While SulairnSn Pasha’s 
turbe was alieady a place of pilgrimage, Kemal’s 
turbe became to a still greater extent the goal of 
many Ottomans, who saw in him the incarnation 
of their ideals. The fiist thing done after the 
revolution of 1908 by the “Committee of Union 
and Progress” was to go solemnly from Salonica 
to his tomb at Bulair as to the grave of the 
“founder of the building of liberty” and pay hom- 
age to his manes. The unexampled moderation 
with which the victorious party proceeded was 
also a tribute to the influence of Kemal. 

The supreme and unique position oc- 
cupied by Kemal in Ottoman literature can 
hardly be too highly appraised. His influence on 
his own and the following generation was tre- 
mendous. He was perfectly aware of the difficulty 
of his task but always believed in a successful 
result, which was quite in keeping with his sanguine 
temperament. His personality — he was a born 
agitator and thoroughly revolutionary in spite of his 
aristocratic birth — with his unusual energy and 
inflexible and undaunted strength of will exercised 
an overwhelming attraction on the masses. He was 
filled with a deep, almost fanatical religious, spirit, 
thoroughly Islamic in its attitude and he believed 
m his people, his country and their future. Basing 
himself on the idea of the true Islamic culture 
with a strong leaning to pan-Islamic ideas which 
he endeavoured to realise by going back to prim- 
itive Islam and rejecting the Islam of the past 
which did not satisfy him, he evolved the idea 
of the Ottoman fatheiland and was able to im- 
pose It on his “lethargic” people. It was Kemal 
who first, awakened his countrymen to the con- 
ception of IVatan (fatherland), which was later 
replaced by the Turkish Yurt^ and to the con- 
ception of Millet (nation) and Hurrtyet (liberty) 
which the Young Turks took as their watchwords. 

Kemal remained faithful to his task which he 
regarded as a kind of apostolic office, in spite of 
the most difficult conditions. His talent as an 
author was certainly not small but this does not 
completely explain the almost magical influence 
which he has exerted down to our own day. The 
most recent Ottoman literary criticism is rather 
inclined not to estimate him so highly. But what 
no critic can deny him, what places him high 
above all others is his thirst for freedom, his 
patriotism, and the fearlessness with which he 
expresses his ideas and above all his masterly 
command of language. When he began 
writing, he found the language m a chaotic con- 
dition, at his early death he left it a wonderfully 
modelled instrument The creation of the mo- 
dern Turkish prose language is undeniably 
Kemal’s work. 

In his political and literary essays Kemal is 
vigorous and convincing when he wants to defend 
any view. No one has surpassed Kemal in his essays. 

Thk Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


His longer works have a tendency to resemble a 
senes of collected articles rather than a con- 
secutive whole. 

The admiration in which he was held found 
expression in his many imitators. 

Works. Kemal was not primarily a poet. 
Besides his Diwan written in the old style, al- 
though already showing traces of new features 
(love of country and people) and adopting mod- 
ern ideas (theatre, steamer), in the ghazal he 
composed a not very large number of powerful 
poems which passed from mouth to mouth like 
revelations. He was readily followed simply be- 
cause he still paid part tribute to old ideas m 
his poems. Many poems are scattered through 
his works and many went unpnnted from hand 
to hand. They all show his deep patiiotism. 

In his Wawatla (“groaning, wail”, reprinted 
1326=1908) KemSl laments his fatherland which 
IS wrapped m a winding sheet. His Bartke-t ^afar 
(“Flash of Victory”, 1872) written m an elaborate 
style is a panegyric on the conquest of Constanti- 
nople His enthusiastic IVatan Manzumesi did not 
appear till 1326 (1908). 

Kemal’s mam success as an author was 
won by his dramas of which he wrote six. He 
might be regarded as the creator of the Turkish 
drama. In the play by Abu ’ 1 -Ziya Tewfik, his 
most devoted friend and follower, E^el 4 Kada 
(“The Threatened Fate”, 1288 = 1871/72), the first 
national Turkish drama, he was a silent collaborator 
although his name was never mentioned. He then 
tiled his skill independently and wrote: 

I. IVatan ya^od Stlistia (“Fatherland or Si- 
listna”), a play in 4 acts fiist printed in 1872 
and often since (transl. into Russian by W. D. 
Smirnow in the WHstmk Ewropl^ *876, ix. 15 1; 
German by L Pckotsch, Vienna 1887) The play, 
which IS important from the sociological and 
psychological points of view, depicts heroic scenes 
m the defence of Sihstna m 1854 The piece 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm and was the mam 
cause of his banishment to Famagusta. 

2 Zawalll Coii^uk (“The Poor Child”), a drama 
in 3 acts (1873) It describes the consequences of 
the abuse of parental authority over the child and 
is an attack on the traditional manner of arranging 
maniages Kemal deals with the new idea of the 
freedom of women to feel and to love. The in- 
fluence of “La Dame aux Camelias” is unmistakable. 

3. ^Aktf Bey^ a drama in 5 acts (1874). 

the patriotism of the Turkish naval officer is em- 
phasised and contrasted with the faithlessness and 
inconstancy of his wife who abuses the absence of 
her husband. 

4. Gul-mhal^ a drama in 5 acts (1875), probably 
based on Hamlet, extolling the motive of vengeance, 
especially woman’s vengeance and rebellion against 
despotism. 

5. I 2 x^l^l itl-Dtn Kkwgrezm-shah , a tragedy in 
5 acts (1875), with a long literary introduction 
{mu^ddeme) on the defects of Ottoman literature 
and the technique of the drama, first published 
by Rodosl! Salih Qjemal, then printed in Cairo 
without the introduction m 1292 (1875); the mu- 
^addeme alone is printed in Me^mtta-t Abu 'l-Zty'S^ 
N®. 41 (1885), and KUabhhafte-t Abu 'l-Ztya^ N®. 69. 
It is a romantic tragedy from Persian history in 
the style of Hugo’s “Cromwell” and “Hernani”. 

is thought to mark the zenith of Turkish 
romanticism. It is a drama intended to be read 
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only, a passionate protest against the government 
system of the Ottoman Sultfins. On account of its 
obvious bias the piece was always suppressed by 
the censor. 

6 Kara Bela ‘‘Black Misfortune”, first published 
in the Kulllyat in 1 908, wntten in Famagusta in 
1875, describes the violation of an Indian Emperor’s 
daughter by a negro who has smuggled himself 
into the harem as a eunuch and takes the place 
of her lover. The dishonoured lady commits suicide 
by poisoning herself on the eve of her marriage 
after killing the black monster. 

Smirnow seems to be wrong in ascribing a 
drama Anadolu Koyleri to KemSl, for which the 
Sultan is said to have granted him a special reward 

Kemal’s dramas suffer from a lack of naturalness, 
a want of lucidity in the inner motives, from 
sentimentality, too much patriotic pathos and from 
tirades. But he knows how to grip the attention 
of his audience and carry them with him. A cer- 
tain psychological depth cannot be denied him 
The Turkish theatre was then something quite new. 
The plays are great achievements for 
their time and circumstances, in spite of all their 
dramatic and technical defects, especially as Kemal 
was mainly concerned with using the diama as a 
medium to carry his ideas to the masses and to 
arouse the feelings dormant in the people. For 
him the theatre is “an amusement useful to in- 
fluence the people”. 

He followed similar lines in his two novels, 
which have the same defects. But in them we 
have the typical features of Turkish life and 
thought vividly and realistically portrayed. From 
the point of view of style they reveal gi eat beauty. 
The influence of his novels was great, they be- 
came the model for a whole school whose most 
ardent representative was Wedjihf. The two 
novels are : 

1. Inttbak yahhod ^All Bey In Serguzesditt “The 
Awakening or 'Ali Bey’s experiences” (1874, the 
original title is said to have been Son Pedk^manl'ik'). 
It is the description of the adventures of a rich 
spoiled mother’s darling, who falls into the clutches 
of a harlot, deluded by her intrigues heartlessly 
sacrifices his innocent sweetheart and is completely 
ruined, until finally he kills his mistress, after 
the sweetheart whom he has abandoned has saved 
him at the cost of her own life, and ends in 
prison. 

2. Dj ezml , a historical novel (1297 = 1880, 
printed 1 30$ = 1887/1888), the romantic love story 
of 'Adil Girai of the Crimea and the sister of 
the Shah of Persia during 'Adil Girai’s captivity 
in Persia in the xvith century. The mam facts 
are taken from history, ^ezrnl marks an im- 
portant technical advance on ^All Bey m the 
compactness of its style and its wealth of colour. 
Panislamic ideas are very evident m it. 

The most noteworthy of Kemal’s historical 
works are: i) his biographies Ewrak~t PerlsK&n 
“Scattered Leaves” (1301) in 4 parts in which he 
gives accounts of the lives of four remarkable 
Muhammadan men, writing in a learned style in 
the European manner, in the further development 
of his Islamic tendencies; the four are* the Aiyabid 
Salah al-Dln, the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II, 
^lim I Yawuz and the Emir Newruz Bey. The 
collection is considered a classic among the Turks, 
both in language and learning although it is only 
a good compilation, mainly taken from European 


sources. In vividness of description and vigou 
of style they take almost the first place amon^ 
his works; 2) Dewr-i Is til a “The Period of th( 
Invasion”; 3) Kaniia^ the story of the capture o 
the fortress of Kanisza in Hungary, written ir 
1290 (1873) in Famagusta and printed anony 
mously the same year. 

4) Kemal was a passionate believer in th< 
vitality of Islam. There is, however, in hi‘ 
views a certain lack of coherence between th( 
Muslim ideas and the Rousseauan formulae whicl 
he has adopted. He endeavours to prove th< 
equal worth of Islam with the ideals of modern 
civilisation, which are in the end ideals of IslSnr 
also; Islam was in no wise backward down tc 
the xvitb century, and had only to give way tc 
the superiority of Europe with the rise of ex 
penmental science In reply to Ernest Renan’s 
attempt to prove the hostility of Islam to edu 
cation, Kemal wrote a defence Renan Mudafa^a 
namest published in the Kulllyat^ which is based 
on much sounder foundations than the other Mu 
hammadan pamphlets combatting Renan’s views 

5) MedJ^l^ the history of ancient Rome and 
I the history of Islam which comes down tc 

438 (1046), were intended as an introduction and 
a foundation for his Ottoman history. The 
latter runs from the beginning of the empire to 
the death of Sultan Selim I Yawuz m 926(1520). 

6) Rtiya “The Dream”, the most vigorous and 
inspired of his writings, which eveiy Turk must 
have read at the time of the reaction, dreams ol 
the days when the chains will fall in the father 
land. It has been often reprinted, for example 
twice in Cairo (Id^tthad) in 1907 and 1909. 

7) Serguzesht (1326 = 1908) also describes a 
dream 

Kemal was above all a publicist (see above). 
He raised the ^Ibret to be an ideal newspaper. 
His articles which appeared in it are still reprinted 
again and again and put into collections. The se- 
parate numbers of the newspaper are still caiefully 
preserved. 

As a critic he also displayed a comprehensive 
activity, an appreciation of which has been given 
by Gibb. He meicilessly shattered the old Par 
nassus and helped the new school to victory, 
Theie is much criticism in his essays and in his 
Mukadderne, When Ziya Paslja, his old comrade 
in arms, made a rather unfortunate selection in 
an anthology of Turkish literature m his three 
volumes Kharabat , KemSl wrote two vigoious 
criticisms of the first two volumes, Tahhrtb-i 
Kharabat^ 1298 = 1 881, and Ta^klb-t Kharabat^ 
reprinted in 1303, which Gibb considers among 
the best essays in Turkish. 

Kemal’s letters are of great import- 
ance, as he corresponded with almost all the 
leading personalities in Turkey, political as well 
as literary. Unfortunately they are only in part 
published so far, for example the letters to Midhat 
Efendi, Trflin Pasha, a part of those to Abu ’1-Ziy5 
Tewfik, 'Abd al-Ha^V HSmid and others. He wrote 
naturally and vigorously and was the first to teach 
his people the epistolary style. 

We must not omit his official papers. 
However conventional and crabbed Ottoman of- 
ficial style is, he nevertheless succeeded in giving 
it lucidity and clearness. The number of official 
documents which he composed in his different 
official positions is legion. They are essays on the 
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creation of the state and its reforms, the rights of 
the people, its intellectual and ideal requirements, 
on law, history, political economy, social philosophy, 
schemes, protocols, semi-official documents, etc. 

Finally we may mention his numerous 
translations: Behar-t Damsk (“Springtime of 
Knowledge”), translated with a literary introduc- 
tion from the work of the Indian ^aildj *^In5yat 
Allah. He also translated from the French of 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Montesquieu, J. J. Rous- 
seau, Condorcet, Volney, etc. 

A complete edition of his works was begun 
by his son 'All Ekrem. But his scheme was too 
ambitious and he bioke down in the middle of it. 
The biography of Kemal promised by ^Ali Ekrem 
has, so far as I know, not yet appeared. It is 
unfortunate that the essay on Kemal’s place 
in literary history by Dr. Riza Tewflk has 
not yet been published 
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Veneto dt scienze (1892), p. 1467 — 1470, do, 
La mode) na lettei alura Ottomana^ in Bessai tone^ 
Rivista di Studi Orientally vii., vol. iv., fasc. 
70, Rome 1903, Gibb, A History of Ottoman 
Poetry^ London 1900 — 1909, P. Horn, Tur^ 
ktsehe Moderne^ Leipzig 1902, p 30 — 34, Ed- 
mond Fazy and Abdul Halim Memdouh, An-- 
thologie de V amour tiirque^ Pans 1905, p 161 — 
19 1, I. Kdnos, Oszmdn-torok nyelvkonyvy Bu- 
dapest 1905, p 0^ — ; K J. Basmadjian, 

sur Vhistoire de la htterature OttomanCy Con- 
stantinople 1910, p. 193 — 196; Fr Vmcze, 
Ndmik Kemal Bejy Budapest 1911, W1 Gord- 
lew’skij, Olerki po noivot osmanskoi liteiaturHy 
Moscow 1912, p 13 — 27, A. Fischer and A. 
Muhieddin, Anthologie aus der neuzeithchen 
tui kischen lAteratury Leipzig 1919, p. 4 and 
Ahmed Muhieddm, Die Kulturbewegung im 

inodernen Turkentuniy Leipzig 1921, p. 6 sqr^ 
Abu ’1-ZiyS Tewfi^, Nttmune-i Edebiyat-t ^Otima- 
niyCy Constantinople 1308, p 299 — 500; do, 
JOj^umel’i inuntahhabeA Kemdly Constantinople 
1 31 1, do., Kitdbkhane-i Abu 'l-Ztydy N®. II — 13, 
Takkrtb-i Khat dbat ( ^ N®. 19-20, Edebiyaty 
N®. 28 — 29, Ta^kib-i Khai abat , N®. 68, Batike-t 
Zafer'y N®. 69, Mukaddeme~i Dielaf N® 88 — 89, 
Tabsire-i ^Akif Padifly N®. 97, Kaniza (pt ed. 
1290, anonymous, 2»d ed. 1303 undei KemaPs 
name, ed. 1311 by Abu ’l-ZiyS), Abu ’1-Ziya, 
Me^mu^ad Abu U-Ziya^ N®. 41 (1302); Sami, 
mus al-A^lamy v. 3884 Constantinople 1314*, 
^All Su‘^ad, NUmtk KemdUy Aihiydny Constanti- 
nople 1324, i., NO. 7, p. 195 sq^y Kem5l-Z5de ^All 
Ekrem, Ruhd Kemdly Constantinople 1324; do., 
Kulliydtd Kemdly Constantinople 1326, Bul- 
^f:urlu-Zade Riz5, Muntakhabdt-i Beddyf" Edebiyey 
Constantinople 1326 (12 specimens of prose and 
25 of poetry); 'Abd Allah Djewdet, liitihady 
ii., N®. 6 and 7, p. 227 — 230 and 254 — 263, 
Cairo 1908; Re^ad, Kemal He MuhKdbirimiz^ 
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Constantinople 1632; Eshref, Hasb-t Hal yakhoa 
Efhref we-Kemdly Constantinople 1908; Emin 
‘Othman, Hadikatu ''l-Odebdy Constantinople 1299 
and 1327; Shehab al-Din SuleimSn, Tdrikhri 
Edebiydt-i ^Oilimdnlyey Constantinople 1328, p. 
325 — 331, ‘Abdii ’l-Hallm Memduh, T^rikhri 
EdebiydM ^Othmanlyey Constantinople 1 306 ; Mid- 
hat Djemal, Nefd'isd Edebiye Man^Jime Khm%y 
Constantinople 1 329; do., a drama KetndL The 
complete edition intended to fill 7 volumes which 
Kemal’s son, 'All Ekrem, undertook to edit in 
1910/1 1 was, according to the prospectus, to be as 
follows, first series i) Renan Muddffa Ndmesi\ 
2) Kara Beld\ 3) Makdldt-i Siydstye we- Edebiye 
and Ruyd\ 4) Watany Gul-mhUly ^Akif Z5- 
walll Co^uk\ 5) Esj^dr-i Kemdl\ 6) ^eldl al^ 
Din Kh'^drezm-ShQh with the Mukaddeme\ 7) 
and Xl) Mek^dtib-i Khu^usiyey 2 volumes corre- 
spondence , 8) Ewrak-t Periskdn MedimiPasi 
(the biographies of Fatih, Sultan Selim, Salah 
al-Din Aiyubi and of Emir Newruz; and Dewr-t 
Is(ila\ 9) Muntakhabdt-i Muharrerdt-i resmlyty 
10) Diezml and Intibdhy 12) Tdkib u-Takkrib-i 
Khai dbdt and the critical writings. Second series 
Medkkel (introduction to history), Tdrikh-i Is- 
lam and ^Othmanll Tdrikhiy further his scattered 
papers, his numerous translations etc.; of the 
first series there were published i, 2, 3 (6 parts); 
of the second series 4 volumes of the Ottoman 
history. _ (Th. Menzel) 

KEM A L-PASH A-Z APE, the usual name of 
the Ottoman historian, lawyer and stylist 
Shams al-DIn Ahmad b. SulaimXn b. KemXl 
Pasha, often also called Ibn Kem5l-pa§ha 

Kemal-pasha-zade belonged to a distinguished 
family of Adrianople where he was born as the 
son of the wealthy SuleimSn Pajiha. His grand- 
father was KemSl-pasha who, like his father, had 
taken part m repeated campaigns against the in- 
fidels and attained great prestige (on him see 
Sidjill-i '^Otjtmdniy iv 78). KemSl-pagha-zade served 
at first in Bayazid’s army but was induced to 
take up a legal career by an experience which is 
minutely reported by TashkopruzSde. He was one 
day in the Grand Vizier’s Diwan when Ahmad, 
the son of Ewrenos [q. v.], entered and was re- 
ceived with great respect. Soon afterwards there 
appeared a man with shabby clothes and no head- 
dress, to whom the vizier, to Kemal-pasha-zSde’s 
surprise, showed even greater respect and even 
gave him the seat before the son of Ewrenos. He 
was the celebrated jurist Lutfi of Tokat (d. 904 = 
1498). The ambitious youth, surprised at the prefer- 
ence shown to a muderris with 30 aspcrs over a 
nobleman of the empire, at once made up his 
mmd to abandon the army and became Lutfi’s 
pupil. The Utter lectured at the D3r al-Hadith m 
Adrianople together with other celebrated profes- 
sors, like Kastallani [q v.], Khatib-z5de, Mu'arrif- 
z5de, on Muslim law subjects. After completing 
Ins studies, KemSl-pasha-zade was appointed teacher 
in the far famed medrese of 'Ali Beg in Adria- 
Bople but w as soon afterwards summoned to Oskiib 
as muderrisy finally to return to Adrianople to the 
Halabiya mediese. After a great deal of hostility 
from the Chief Justice Hadjdji Hasan-zade, who 
was jealous of all rising talent and put every 
obstacle in its way, he was appointed by the 
Sultan, on the advice of the poet Mu^aiyed-zide 
{tahkullui Hatiml, d. 922=1516), teacher in the 
Tashhlj: High School (='A1I Beg Medrese) at 
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Adrianople on a salary of 30,000 aspers. The 
influential patronage of Mu^aiyed-zade procured 
him all sorts of liberties, so that he was able 
to spend some time 111 Sofia and some time in 
Dupnitza (Bulgaria), to carry out with the greatest 
leisure the composition of the Ottoman histoiy 
entrusted to him by the Sultan and at the same 
time to write the most varied works, sometimes 
on law, sometimes on history, sometimes on poetry 
and sometimes on rhetoric. Over 300 treatises etc. 
are said to have come from his pen in this period 
In the reign of Sultan Selim I, Kemal-pasha- 
zade in 1516 finally attained the rank of military 
judge of Anatolia and in this office accompanied 
the Padi§hah on his Egyptian campaign. On the 
march he was commissioned to translate into Tur- 
kish, among other things, two works of the Arab 
histonan Abu ’1-Mahasin b Taghribirdi [q. v ] on 
the lands of the Caliphs. Every morning he hand- 
ed his master an instalment of the translation, 
which, according to Hadjil Khalifa (N®. 5,878 and 
13,616), was called al-KawZiktb al-Bdhtra mtn al- 
Nu^um al-Zdhtra (on this cf Brockelmann, G A L ^ 
ii. 42), and took the opportunity to enlighten the 
Sulffin regarding the feeling in the army through 
a soldier-song, made up by him, expiessing the 
desire for a speedy retuin home Although Selim 
saw through the plan, he pardoned the poet and 
even gave him a present of 500 gold pieces as a 
mark of honour (cf. J. v. Hammer, Gesch, dcs 
osm. Retches^ 11. 519, H. F. v. Diez, Denkwur- 
dtghetien aus Asten^ 1 283, also the Defterdar 
Abu ’l-FadPs supplement \Dhatl^ pait 4] to HesJit 
Behidkt of his father Idris Bitlist, MS. of the Vienna 
National Library H.O. 16 d, fol 126). After the 
return home, Kemal-pa^a-zade resumed his old 
position as teacher in the Dar al-HadIth, then at 
the Bayazidiya m Adrianople and at the same tune 
resumed his scholarly and poetical activities On 
the lines of SaMi’s Bustdn and Gnhstdn he wrote 
in Persian the Nigaristan (i. e “pictui e-gallery”) 
(cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun^ vi 381, and 
Dcr Islam^ vii 118, extracts in German are given 
by Count v. Harrach in the Fundgr des Orients^ 
1. 401 sqq , ii. 107 sqq , 111. 47 sqq.'), KemM-pasha- 
z5de IS the author of an Ottoman history 
which begins m the year 886 (accession of Baya- 
zid II) and goes down to the first Hungaiian cam- 
paign of Suleiman the Great in 933 Manuscripts 
of the complete work seem to be exceedingly rare 
The Sachsische Landesbibliothek in Dresden seems 
to have most parts of it (cf J H Mordtmann’s 
collation in Der Islam^ xiii. 153 sq\ while in 
Vienna, for example, there are only fiagments of 
the whole work which was perhaps written and 
issued in separate parts dealing with particular 
periods from time to time (part at least as early 
as the reign of BSyazid II) (cf G. Fiugel, op, 
11. 220; on the work cf H Khalifa, ICas^f 
al-^unUn^ 11. Ill, N®. 2153) An edition would 
be very desirable and of considerable value in 
solving the problems of the old Ottoman 
chronicles. That Kem3l-pasha-z5de prepared a 
translation of the Hedkt Bihtshi of Idris, as is 
stated in the ^Iltnlye Salnamest^ p 347, is pro- 
bably a mistake. Kem3l-pasha-z5de subjected the 
campaign of Mohdes to a very full review, which 
was published for the first time with a French 
translation by Pavet de Courteille {fitst. de la 
Campagm de Mohaez^ Pans 1859). There is a very 
good manuscript of it in the Dresden Public Library. 


His poetical masterpiece is the story of YUsuf 
and Zulaikha often dealt with before (e. g. by 
Hamdi, q. v ) and after him, but his treatment of 
the subject is peculiarly felicitous ; his other poems, 
m which his sharp wit much admired in his life- 
time and his intellectual nimbleness are revealed, 
are collected in a separate Diwan which appeared 
m 1313 in Stambul (cf. Gibb, Htst, of Ottoman 
Poetry 11. 347 — 363, where a full appreciation 
of his literary activity is given). He further wrote 
a number of philological works of which we may 
mention here a dictionary to elucidate difficult 
Persian phrases, called Dakl^tk al-Hakd^ik (cf. G. 
FlUgel, op. at.., 1. 130). Of legal works special 
mention must be made of his Rtsdla fl Tabakat al- 
Mtidjtahidin which deals with the various classes 
of jurists (cf G Fiugel, Die Klassen der hanefit, 
Rechts^el.,^ in the Abh. der Kgl Sachs. Gesellsch. 
der Wtss..^ 1861, viii. 279, 280, 281, 346; MSS. 
of it in Vienna; cf. G. Fliigel, Die arab pers. u. 
tiirk Handschr. . , . zu JVie/i^ 11. 612) 

He left a vast number of commentaries on the 
Htddya^ Tadj^id^ Miftah.^ Tahdfut.^ notes on the 
Kur^an, marginal notes on the Kasiishaf etc. which 
aie represented in most eastern collections of 
Oriental MSS (cf. e. g. G. Pliigel, op. cit..^ 1. 130, 
132, 133, 251, 291, 524, 710, 714, 722, 723, 11. 
220, 221, 612, 111 179, 215 sqq. list of several 
tieatises m Ahlwaidt, Berliner Kat 1. 12, N®. 19; 
collection of 59 treatises in the Fihrtst al-Kutub 
al-Arabiya al-niahfuza bil'Kutubkkana al-khadu 
wtya al-Mtsrtya.^ vol vii., Cairo 1309, p. 435 — 444, 
also Defter-i Kuttibkkane-t Aya Sofya Stambul 
1304, N® 4794, 4797, 4820, Defter-i KutubkJidneA 
Laleh DxdmH'.^ Stambul 1300, N®. 2433, 3645, 3647. 
A collection of 36 treatises entitled Rasa^tl ap- 
pealed m two parts at Stambul m 1316 (ijf:- 
cl5m-press), cf. Zeitschr d deutsch morgenl. Ges,^ 
Ixvi 525 

He even wrote on the subject of bdh.^ as his 
Kttab Rud^iZ al-Shaikh ilTi $ibdh fi ''BKuwwa 
^ald H-Bdh shows (printed Cairo 1316 and 1335; 
Turkish version lithogr , n. d., 90 pp. m8°). 

Kem5l-pasha-zade died on Shawwal 2,941 (April 
6, 1535), at Stambul and was interred outside the 
Adrianople Gate in the monastery of Mahmud 
Celebi, where one of his pupils, Mahmud Bey, 
who died as Kadi of Cairo, erected a stone mo- 
nument to his menory Three chronogrammatic 
verses {ta^rlkJi) in Arabic were inscribed on his 
coffin, his shroud and his tombstone, the numerical 
value of which was each 941 (cf. Hadlkat aB 
Dj aivdmH^.^ 1. 180, 181, and Ewliya Celebi, ^iydhat- 
ndme,^ i 345, esp. 359, cf, on the other hand, 
J. V Hammer-Purgstall m the Z.D.M G vi. 282, 
and Sitzimgsber, der Wiener Ak. der Wtss..^ 1851, 
VI. 326 — 328, accoiding to which the date is 940, 
which is certainly an error) 

Bibliography, In addition to the sources 
quoted above see the life of Kemal-pasha-zade 
in Tashkopruzade, Shakaik al-Nu^maniya,^ Stam- 
bul 1269, p. 381 — 385; Th. Chabert, Latif^ 
Zurich 1800, p. 79, J. V, Hammer, Gesch, des 
osm, Reiches 111 635, do., Gesch, der osm, 

Dtchik 11. 205 ; Brusal! Mehmed Tshir, 

^Osmdnll Mic^elltfleri,^ i. 223, ^Ilmlye Sdlndmest,^ 
Stambul 1334, p. 346 sq.\ Mehmed ^Anf Bey 
in the Revue Historique Ottomane.^ p 14 ii sqq ; 
C. Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, Lit.,^ 11. 449 — 
453 (where most of his works are given under 
their titles). (Franz Babixger) 
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KEMAL RE’IS, Turkish corsair and sea- 
captain during the reign of BSyazId 11. In his 
youth he had been given as a present to the 
Sul^Sn by the Kapudan Pasha Sinan, after which 
he was brought up as a page at the court. He 
began his career as a chief of ^azabs^ then took 
to the Mediterranean and captuied in 892/1487 
a Maltese Prince ^Oi^manl^ iv,, 78) In 

896/1490, by order of Bayazid, he raided the 
Spanish coast in order to support the last Nasrid 
of Granada Mulay Hasan, who, m his critical 
situation had invoked the Sultfin’s aid. This ex- 
pedition is only recorded by Hadjdj? Khalifa in 
his Takwim al-Tawdrikh. but not in his Story 
of the Naval Wars (Tuhfat al-Ktbar) and it 
seems to be unknown to the other historians; in 
any case it cannot have been of much importance 
m view of the great difficulties of the Ottoman Em- 
pire occasioned at the time by the wars against Egypt 
and Austria In 903 = 1497/1498 we find Kemal 
Re^is marauding in the Eastein part of the Mediter- 
lanean with other corsairs, he took seveial Cliiistian 
ships and brought his booty to the bey of Alex- 
andria (^Ashfk Pasha Zade, p. 250); at this time 
theiefore he probably was not seiving the Sultan 
But in the war of the Turks against Venice (905/ 
1499) he was one of the admiials of the fleet 
The Turkish fleet had three newly equipped un- 
usually large battleships (tuikish . kuke) of which 
one was commanded by the Kapudan Pasha Da^ud, 
and the two others by Kemal Re^fs and Burak Re^fs 
(Miinedjdjim Bash? writes Budak, so also Leun- 
clavius Budacus). In the naval battle of Sapienza 
(28 July 1499) the Venetians took the latter’s 
ship for that of Kemal Re‘’is on whom they par- 
ticularly wanted to take revenge. Burak Rehs 
was boarded by two big and some smaller Vene- 
tian ships, he defended himself with burning 
naphtha, until he, and his enemies, weie blown 
up together: the island of Sapienza was called 
after him Burak Re^Is Adas?. After this battle the 
Turkish fleet took Lepanto (Ine-Bakht?). In the 
next year, after the towns of Koron and Modon 
had been taken by Turkish sea-power, KcmSl Rehs 
was sent with 40 ships to Navarino (Turkish 
Awarin) of which town he captuied the citadel 
from the Venetian commander Contaiini. He died, 
according to Sami {Katnils al-A^lam^ v. 3886), 
m the beginning of the century, perishing by 
a ship- wreck ^OthmUni). 

Bibliography', Munedjdjmi Bash?, 
al-Akhbdr,^ Constantinople 1285, iii. 424, 427; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, luhfat al~Ktbdr fl As far al- 
Bthdr^ Stambul 1141, fol 8, 9; ‘^Ash?k Pasha 
Zade, Tdrtkhri Al-t ^Othmdn,^ Stambul 1332, p. 
250, Sa'd al-Din, Tadp al-Taivd7tUt^ Constan- 
tinople 1279, 11. 90; von Hammer, Gesch, des 
O^m, Retches,^ Pest 1828, 11. p. 295, 316, 318, 
327, 602, Leunclavius, Annales Sultanorum 
Othmamdarum,^ Frankfort 1596, p. 196. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KEMANKESH (i. e. “Archer”) "AlI Pasha, an 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. He was born in the 
Anatolian district of Hamid-eli [q. v.], came early 
to Stambul, where he was brought up in the im- 
perial palace. In 1030 (1620/1621) he was ap- 
pointed governor of Diy5r-bakr and soon afterwards 
of Baghdad. Next year he was given the rank of 
third vizier of the dome {kuhbc weziri). In Dhu 
’1-KaMa, 1032, he was given the imperial seal in 
place of the dismissed Grand Vizier Mere Husain 


Pasha, mainly through the efforts of the Shaikh 
al-Islam * YahyS Efendi, but also as a reward for 
his leadmess in assisting in deposing the incapable 
and imbecile Sultgn Mus^aft I. KemSnkesh 'All 
Pasha, weak, timid and common in character, 
began by getting rid of his enemies and rivals 
by throwing the viziers Gurdji Mehraed Pasha 
and Khalil Pasha into prison and dismissing the 
Mufti YahyS His greed and avarice prompted him 
to the most contemptible embezzlements and frauds 
on the Treasuiy, he had coins minted with a 
slight proportion (barely one-fifth) of silver, put 
the pay of the Janissaries into his own pocket 
and in other ways let the state go to ruin. Within 
six months he had made a huge fortune by de- 
preciating the currency and selling offices. Sir 
Thomas Roe who describes the Grand Vizier at 
his accession to office in a despatch of August 

23, 1623, as “a man quiettly honest, but of un- 
tryed and therefore suspected abilytye for so great 
a chaige” (cf The Negohattons of Sir Th, Roe 
in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte,^ from the 
year 1621 to 1628,^ London 1740, p. 173) talks 
on Apul 3, 1624, of “his owne sordid covetousnessc, 
who in SIX moneths had heaped up infinite treasure, 
by portsale of all justice and offices, which hath 
weighed him to the ground” {pp. ctt.,^ p. 230) 
and a Venetian report of August, 1624, puts his 
wealth at a “somma di 700,000 scudi in contanti, 
molto opportuna” (cf J. v. Hammer, (7. (9. A’ , 

V 2l), 

The teriible state to which the empire was 
leduced (rebellions in Asia Minor and Egypt, the 
threat from Persia, the fall of Baghdad on No- 
vembei 28, 1623, concealed from the Sultan, 
Stambul without food, the currency depreciated, 
the treasury exhausted, the Janissaries out of hand) 
aroused to the highest pitch the wrath of the 
youthful Murad IV against the Grand Vizier res- 
ponsible Kemankesh ‘^Ali Pasha was summoned 
to the palace on Djumada 11 14, 1033 (March 

24, 1624), and summarily beheaded. His body 
was bulled in the forecourt of the mosque of 
^Atik ^Ali Pasha (cf Hadtkat aUDiawam^',^ 1. 1 50, 
J von Hammer, (7 O A , ix 7$, N®. 312). His 
successor was Cerkes Mehmed Pasha Kemankesh 
^Ali Pagha was married to a daughter of the 
celebrated Kadi-^asker and Shaikh al-Islam, BostSn- 
zade Mehmed Efendi. 

Bibliography ^OthmSn-zSde Ahmad Ta^ib, 
Hadlkat al-V/uzaid^ ,, Stambul 1271, p. 72; 
Hadtkat al- Dj aivdmi^,^ i. 150 sq, (with short 
sketch of his career); J. v. Hammer, G.O,R.,^ 
and J. W Zmkeisen, G O.R , under Kemankesh 
All Pascha; Na^ima, TdriM-t Stambul 1280, 
11. 294 sq,) Hadjdji Khalifa, E'edhltke,^ li. 52 
(execution), Sidjiill-i ^Othmdni,^ 111. 510. 

(Franz Babinger) 

^ENA, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (23,357 inhabitants m 1917 
against 17,485 in 1875, 15,402 in 1884 or 27,500 
m 1897). It IS the capital of the province (ww- 
dirtyd) of the same name which is divided into 
seven districts {tnarkaz\ namely i. Dishna, 2. Isn5, 
3. Kena, 4. Kusair, 5. Kns, 6. Luksur, 7. Nadij® 
Hamadl. In 1897 the population of the province 
was 711,457 of whom 120,330 are in the province 
of Kenfi. — The region produces cotton and cereals ; 
in the town, cloth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. 
But Kena is especially noted for its porous pottery ; 
the jars {kulh) which are made there are called 
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baltS^ from the name of a place a few miles to 
the south. 

The Arabic name, written Ikn5 by some geo- 
graphers and Ij^na m the Copto-Arab scalae^ comes 

from the Coptic KLOHH which give rise to a 

play on the Greek Koctvvi “new town”, a name 
which did not last long as it is never found in the 
Byzantine period. The identity of this town with 
the Neapolis of Herodotus has been seriously 
urged, it IS rather the modern Mingba^a, the 
ancient Ptolemais On the other hand it has 
been conjectured with much probability that at 
the end of the third century it received the name 
Maximianopolis. 

In the first Arab period, the kiiia of Kena 
extended to the east of the Nile between that of 
FSw on the north and Kift in the south, in front 
of that of Dandara from which it was separated 
by the river. The first author to mention it, 
Ya^ubl, gives a very unflattering description of 
vthe district he says it is a little town rapidly 
going to rum, deserted by its inhabitants who 
feared the laids of the Beduin robbers and biigands 
Therefore when the new provincial divisions were 
made under Miistansir it was Kus which gave its 
name to the district (^ama/) and became its ca- 
pital Kena remained unimportant for some time 
as YakQt only gives it a biief note and Abu 
’I-Fida^ does not mention it 

Its prosperity A\as not long in beginning owing 
to the tomb of the saint *^Abd al-Rahim which 
became an object of pilgrimage while pious Mus- 
lims settled in its vicinity Some years previously 
Ibn Djubair had mentioned Kena as a pretty little 
town with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he 
makes special mention of the virtue of the women 
who never appeared in the stieets. After Ibn 
Battuta, Adfuwl gives us an account of the merits 
of ‘^Abd al-Rahim, he describes the houses of the 
town as spacious and very high and mentions 
two madrasahs in Kena and a numbei of hospices 
(rtbaf)^ Ibn DukmSk only copies Adfuwi. In the 
Turkish period Kena was the residence of a Jvashtf 
but It IS only in modern times that it has assumed 
the administrative position w’hich it owes to its 
present steadily increasing prosperity. 

The town situated at the point where the Nile 
comes nearest to the Red Sea had become the 
point of departure for caravans in the direction 
of Kusair. This route took the place of the one 
used in the middle ages between Kus and ‘^Aidhab 
which in turn succeeded the ancient Copto-Bcrenice 
road. The continual intercourse between Fgypt 
and Arabia and India gave these roads great 
value . It IS by this route that many of the 
Muslims of North Africa go to Mekka and even 
during the Crusades it was the only pilgrim road. 
In 1831 — 1833 Muhammad 'Ali had the wells 
inspected on the Kena-Kusair road; some were 
deepened so that they would provide water at all 
seasons (cf. V&gypte Moderrte^ collection VUm~ 
vers^ p. 164 — 166; Barron and Ilume, Top, and 
Geology oj the East Desert of Egypt,^ Central 
Portton,^ Cairo 1902). 

The saint w^ho is the object of Muslim venera- 
tion, ‘^Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad b. Hadjdjfln, 
twelfth descendant of Cja^far al-SSdi^) was born 
in the environs of Ceuta in Morocco. After a journey 
to Mekka where he spent seven years he settled 
in KenS and died there on Safar 9, 592 Qan. 13, 


1196). Honoured during his life for his reputation 
for sanctity and asceticism he has become one 
of the principal saints of Egypt along with Ahmad 
Badawl, IbrShim DaslilcI and Abu ’1-Ha(ijdj5dj Ak- 
surl. At one time a pious formula used to be handed 
down which if recited beside the tomb hastened 
the realisation of a desire or brought about cures. 
According to some travellers, the pilgrims who 
came to Ken5 made circuits {pawaf') of the tomb 
of ‘Abd al-RahIm similar to those made by the 
pilgiims at the Ka^ba (Adfuwi, Talr SaHd,^ N<^. 231 ; 
Goldziher, Muh, Studten,^ 11. 315; ii. 284; 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pelettnage a la Mekke,^ 
p. 224). — There were descendants of ^Abd al- 
Rahim living in Egypt for two centuries : they 
were particularly jurists and professors (Adfuwi, 

Nos 29, 1 17, 129, 308, 402, 405, 476, S53; al- 
Makrizi, Khitat,^ 11. 423) 

Bibliography, Ibn 2jubair, ed. Wiight- 
de Goeje, p 67, Yakut, iv. 178, Ibn Battuta, 
1. 106, Adfuwi, Tah^ Sdtd,^ p. 7 — 8, 19; 'All 
Pa^ha, al-Khitat al-Djadtda,^ xiv 1 20 — 125, Sour- 
dille, Duree^ du voy, d^Heiodote,^ p. 153 — 1 59; 
Baedeker, Egypte,^ p 237, 243, Massignon, See, 
note stir I'etat d'' avan cement des it, archiol ar.,^ 
fiom the B.!,F,A.O^ i\. 6, Massignon, Annu- 
atre du monde musttlman^ *9^3, p i 20 , J 
Maspero and G. Wict, Matiitanx pour servir 
a la geogr. de I'fi.gypte^ p. 130, 147 — 149, 
I53< *73, 175, 177—182, 184, 185—191, al- 
BatanUni, al-Rthla al-Htd/aziya,^ p. 31 — 32. 

(G. Wiet) 

KENYAN PASHA, also called Sar? K. Pasha, 
an Ottoman Grand Admiral. He was a 
Russian Q Circassian) by birth and came as a slave 
into the service of Bakfrdji Ahmad Pasha, Ottoman 
governor of Egypt. On the latter's execution he 
was taken by Sultan Murad IV into the Serai and 
educated there. He was promoted to be Agha of 
the stirrup-holders (Rtk^ab-dar aghast) (Chronicle 
of Wedjihi, fol. 91b of the Vienna MS), became 
a favourite of Sultan Ibrahim after his accession 
(Febr , 1640) and married his daughter ^Atike 
Sultane. He was at the same time appointed thud 
vizici but banished soon after Ibrahim’s death 
(Aug. i8, 1648) to Crete. In Sept,, 1652, he re- 
turned to Stambul and was appointed to the charge 
of the defences of the Dardanelles On Sept 9, 
1653, he was given the goveinorship of Ofen, but 
deprived of it on Sept. 22, 1655, and on Febr. 9, 
1656, appointed governor of Silistria. On May 3 
of the same year he was appointed Grand Admiral 
{Kapudan Fasha,^ q.v ). On June 26, 1656, while in 
command of the Ottoman fleet sent out against 
the Venetians, he suffered a severe defeat in the 
Dardanelles, the greatest naval reverse inflicted on 
Turkey since the battle of Lepanto (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G 0,R„^ V. 649 s^q.). The whole weight of the 
Sultan’s wrath fell upon Kenyan Pagha who was 
immediately thrown into prison. He was finally 
released on the intercession of his Russian country- 
woman, the Sultana-mother (Kosem Walide, q.v.) 
but was dismissed from the office of Grand Admiral 
almost immediately, on July 18, 1656. Two years 
later, on June 23, 1658, he was appointed KJ-'im- 
makam [q.v.] but the very next month, on July 
16, 1658, dismissed again and sent to Brusa as 
commander of the garrison (Muhafi^ (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G,0,R„^ vi. 37; Na^Ima, Tarihh’^ first 
ed., 11. 660). He set out from here by arrangement 
with the Anatolian rebel ^AbSza Hasan with whom 
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he closely allied himself, only to share his fate, 
treacherous assassination, on Febr. 17, 1659, m 
Aleppo (cf. Na^Ima, Tarlhh^ ii. 685). His head 
was brought to the Diwan in Stambul on March 
9, 1659. 

If this is the Kenyan Pasha mentioned by Ewliya 
Celebi, Siyahat-nama^ in, 366 (and he certainly never 
was governor of Oczakov any more than was Kodja 
Ken%n Pasha [d. 1062=: 1651/52] who is also often 
confused with the Grand Admiral e g. in the Si^ill-t 
iv. 83), he was also an author and 
composed a Salttk-narna in honour of Sar? Saltlk 
Baba [q. v.]. His own warlike exploits, especi- 
ally his military operations in the yeais 1036 — 
1038 (1626 — 1628), were celebrated m a rhymed 
Pa^a-nama by the poet and judge Tulah Ibrahim 
Efcndi (of Kallj:andelen) of which there is a copy 
in the Brit. Mus. (Sloane MS. 3584); cf Ch. Rieii, 
Catalogue of the Turk, ARSIS’., p. 19 1 sq with 
detailed summary of contents. The possibility that 
it celebrates the above mentioned Kodja Kenyan 
Pasha- who had a very similar career to his name- 
sake and contemporary (both were, for example, 
governors of Ofen) has always to be remembeied. 
The biographical data regarding Sar? Ken'^an Pasha 
are much confused, as the article on p. 65 sq, in 
Ramiz Pasha-zSde Mehmed, Khartia-t Kapiidanan-t 
Derya (Stambul 1285) and Sami Bey Frasherl, 
Kamus al-A^lam,^ p 3900, who follows it, show 
According to this authority, Kenyan Pasha was 
buried beside the school not far from K?rk 
Ceshme. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text): A. v. G^vai in Jos. v. 
Chmel, Osterreich, Geschichtsforscher,^ Vienna 
1841, ii 82, N® 76; do, A'Budai pasdk,^ Bees 
1841, p 41, N® 76, Std^tll-i ^Othmdnl,^ iv. 

J* Hammer, Geschichte des osmamschen 
Re^ches,^ x. 497, under Kenaanpascha, 

(Franz Babinger) 

KENEZ. [See knez]. 

al-KERAK, a fortress east of the Dead Sea 
m the ancient Moab. The name goes back to the 
Aramaic karkhli,^ “town”, which the Targum gives 
for ktr m the Moabite place-names Kir M 5 ’ab 
(Is,' XV. I) and Kir Haras (H^iasat, Is, xvi 7, 
ii;Jer, xlviii. 31, 36). It is found as Xapa;^/i 6 «/ 3 <x 
in Ptolemy (v. i6, 4) on the mosaic map of Ma- 
daba, in Stephanus Byzantinus, etc. Its situation 
on a steeply sloping spur only connected by an 
(artificially deepened) saddleback with the mam 
ridge makes al-Kerak an unusually strong fortress 
It IS remarkable that it is not mentioned in con- 
nection with the Muslim conquest of the East 
Jordan country or in the following centuries; only 
with the Crusading period, after it had been for- 
tified by King Fulco’s former cupbearer. Pay an, 
does it begin to play a part, and that a prominent 
one. The Christians of that time, who were not 
well read in geography, sought the ancient Petra 
here and called it Petra deserti As it commanded 
the pilgrim road from Damascus and all traffic 
between Syria and Egypt, it caused the Muslims 
much trouble and was therefore repeatedly but 
vainly besieged from 565 (1170) onwards by Nur 
al-Din and SalSh al-Din until finally it was so 
starved out that the garrison surrendered in 584 
(1188) to SalSh al-Din’s brother al-Malik al-'Adil, 
to whom it was allotted after Salah al- Din’s death. 
In the years that followed it belonged to various 
AiyUbids and even after the rule of most kings 
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of this family was over, al-Mughith ^Umar still 
held out in d-Kerak until Baibars captured it by 
treachery and put him to death (66 1 = 1263). 

Behind the strong walls of the fortress the Mam- 
luk Sultan Nasir found shelter in 708 (1309) when 
he escaped from Cairo to found a real powder. At 
this time al-Kerak was capital of one of the mam- 
lakat into which Syria and Palestine were divided ; 
Its territory lay chiefly to the south of it. How 
powerful the fortiess, the majority of whose in- 
habitants were still Christian, then was, is seen 
from the descriptions by al-DimaghlFli YSlciit, al- 
'UmarT and Khalil al-Zahirl. Under Turkish rule 
it lost Its importance until quite modern times 
when the Ottoman government put a strong gar- 
rison into it and made al-Kerak capital of a 
separate administrative district. The walls date 
mainly from the middle ages, while the lower 
strata go back to an older period 

Bibliography, P. Thomsen, Loca sancta,^ 
p 1 14, al-DimashVl, ed Mehren, p, 213; YSktlt, 
Mn^djam,^ ed Wiistenfeld, iv. 262; Abu ’l-Fida^, 
ed Reinaud and de Slane, p. 247; R. Hartmann, 
Die geogr Nacht ichten tn Halil al-Zahtrts Zub- 
dat Kaf al-Mamdlik,^ Kirchhain 1907, p. 44 
Zeitschr d, Deutsch, Morgenl, Ges,^ Ixx. 18; 
I bn al-Athlr, ed Tornberg, xi. 232 and passim, 
XU 12, 62 sq ^ 214, 230, 316; Wilken, Gesch, 
der Kreuzzuge,^ 11. 616, iii. 2, 150, 207, 245, 
298, Tiistram, Land of Moab p. 70 105 

sqq, ; Due de Luynes, Voyage d' exploration a la 
Mer morte,^ 1 99 sqq 11 106 sqq,\ A. Musil, 
Arabia Petraea,, \ 45 — 62 (with pictures and 

extracts from the literature) ; R. Hartmann, 
Ztschr, d Deutsch, Palastina-Vc) etrs, xxxvi. 
194, Mitt, u, Nachr, des Deutsch, Palastina- 
Veretns,^ ^395, p. 68 x^., 1896, p. 45. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

KERBELA\ [See meshhed husain]. 

KER6 (Kertch), a town and fortress on 
the Crimean peninsula, according to the census 
of 1897, it had 28,982 inhabitants. In ancient 
times It was the site of the Gieek colony of 
Pantikapaion, later called Bosporos as the capital 
of the Bospoian kingdom, from the end of the 
seventh century the residence of the Khazar governor 
(with the title Tudun) of the eastern part of the 
Crimea (the western with the capital Khersonesos 
still belonged to the Byzantine empire). The name 
Ker6 first appears in Muslim sources and is variously 
written, to the references to the texts (for the 
forms Karz and al-Karsh) in J. Marquart, Ost* 
europaische und ostasiatische Streifzuge,^ Leipzig 
1903, p 506, may be added Rukn al-Din Baibars 
in W. Tiesenhausen , Shorn ik Matertalov otno^ 
syashhkhsya k istorii Zolotoi Ordt^ St. Petersburg 
1884, p. 89, 5 (there Kardj). In Marquart, op, cit ^ 
the derivation of the name from the Greek 
or “as a monastery near Kert is called”, 

proposed by Russian scholars (Wassilyewski, Bruun, 
Kunik, Harkavy), is also given. In old Russian 
sources the town is called KorCew, for example 
in the well known inscription of the year 6576 
(1068) quoted by Karamzin, Istoriya gosudarstva 
Rossiyskago,^ 11 , note 120) 

After the final destruction of the Kfeazar empire 
by the combined forces of the Byzantines and 
Russians about 1016 the eastern part of the Crimea 
with Ker£ belonged to the Russian principality 
of T'mutarakan, the capital of which of the same 
name lay on the peninsula of Taman opposite 
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Keri. About a century later the possession of the 
steppe territory passed to the KipCak or Romans 
and that of the seaports to the Byzantines. As Yu. 
Kulakowski {Prosh^oye Tavridt^^ Kiev 1 91 2, p 93, 
on the authority of Miklosich and MUller, Ada 
et dipl gr, medtt aevi^ 111. 25, suggests, the town 
of ^Vbitrlot mentioned in the treaty of 1169 between 
the Emperor Manuel Komnenos and the republic 
of Genoa is to be identified with the Russian 
KorCew. From the xiiitk century the Crimean 
peninsula belonged to the Tatar kingdom of the 
Golden Horde; in the year 698 (Oct, 1298 — 
Sept, 1299) Ker£ with some other towns of the 
Crimea was destroyed by Noghai to avenge his 
grandson w^ho was killed in Kafa (Tiesenhauscn, 
op» ct/) In the xvth century Ker£ came into the 
hands of the Ottoman Turks. After the conquest 
of Azov, Peter the Great, during his stay in Vienna 
in 1698, asked that Ker£ should be ceded to Russia 
by the Turks in the peace negotiations then about 
to begin. But this demand w’as not granted After 
the peace of Carlowicz concluded in the same year, 
Ker£ remained in the hands of the Turks (J. von 
Hammer, Geschichte des Osmamschen Rekhes’^^ iii. 
909 , S. Solowyew, Istoriya Rossti^ izd, tovar^ Obshr 
Ustv. PoVza^ ill 1171). On account of the danger 
threatening from the Russians, Sultan Mustafa II 
in 1702 had a new fortress built not far from 
KerC (now Yeni-Kale) (v. Hammer, op, at , iv. 47). 
In 1771 Ker£ and Yeni-Kale were occupied by the 
Russians without resistance , Abaza Pasha, w'ho 
was sent to defend Yeni-Kale, did not once dare 
to expose his troops and returned to Sinope {op, 
ctt.,^ IV. 622, Solowyew, op, at ,, vi. 738). The 
cession of Ker 5 demanded by the Russians during 
the peace negotiations in Bukharest (1773) was 
steadily refused by the Turks (v Hammer, op cit , 
iv. 638) but had, however, to be granted after 
the treaty of Ku£uk Kainardje (1774). Henceforth 
Ker£ was a Russian fortress of the second class, 
during the Crimean wai it was occupied by the 
Allies in May, 1855. 

The town , which is world-renowned for its 
monuments of the Greek, Roman and early Christian 
periods, had no longer the same importance in the 
Muhammadan period and has therefore no Muslim 
buildings of importance. 

(W. Barthold) 

KERESCN (ancient Kepa^roc, Cerasus), on the 
maps Kerassounde, a town and harboui in 
Asia Minor, on the Black Sea. It is the chief 
town of a Ijiaza of the wiUyet and the san^ak 
of Trebizond, 70 miles west of this last town. 
The population is 8,440 (3,588 Muslims; 3,906 
Greek orthodox and 946 Armenians). It is built 
at the end of a rocky cape. The botanist Tourne- 
fort found still there the forest of cherry-trees 
which gave their name to the town, for it was 
from there that Lucullus imported them to Europe. 
This source of revenue is now replaced by the 
export of nuts (5,000,000 lbs. produced annually) 
and of beans (a million okes = 2,825,000 lbs an- 
nually). There arc ruins of the ancient w'alls, of 
a citadel and of a city-gate. The remains of an 
amphitheatre may be -seen some distance off. The 
ruins of a mole to the north of the town could 
be cleared away at small expense and the area 
made into a harbour which would facilitate the 
export of the produce of the provinces of the 
interior. The town contains il mosques, i tekke, 
9 Greek churches, 2 Armenian churches; it has 


also barracks and an arsenal. — The Kerasos ot 
Xenophon lay in the valley of the Keresiin-dere : 
the present town is built on the site of the one 
founded by Pharnaces I, grandfather of Mithra- 
dates VII, King of Pontus, who called it Phar- 
naceia after himself. 

The kazg of Keresun includes 138 villages and 
4 nghiya’s; it has a temperate maritime climate; 
mountains of volcanic origin, covered W'lth forests, 
cover about half the area of the district. The in- 
habitants are fishermen on the coast and miners 
in the interior (mines yielding argentiferous lead, 
iron, copper and antimony). The total population 
IS 64,526 (51,704 Muslims and 11,884 Greek 
Orthodox). 

Bibliography', 'All DjawSd, Dio ghrafya 
lughdti,^ p. 658; V. Cuinct, Turqute d'Asu,^ 
1. 73 sqq., Ch. Texier, Ask Minetire,^ p. 619, 
col I. (Cl. Hu art) 

KERKHA, a river in Khuzistan, whose 
sources he to the east and south of Nihawend in 
Trfik ^Adjami. The Cashm-i KSzim is regarded as 
the souice proper and uses in the Kuh (^ihil 
Nabilighan. The map shows a little stream called 
Sura Kun£ here, which receives the Kar Sara from 
the east, then near NihSwend the Ab-i Kulan from 
the east which rises in the Kuh-i FerUzan and 
next the Sirwan Rad from DawlatabSd. In this 
distiict the river is known as the GamasSb, more 
accurately Gamasiab (corrupted to Garasiab) 

The direction of the river, at first N. W., 
gradually changes to the west Before it reaches 
Bisutun It IS joined by the ShSdju Rfid reinforced 
by the KangarshSh. It then turns to the south and 
IS joined by the Kara SU, the river of KirmSn- 
shah 5 n and later by the Ab-i Karind, which itself 
has a number of important tributaries While the 
tributaries so far mentioned are all on the right 
side, on the left it has the Kadlgan Rod which 
has as tributaries the Madian Rud on the right 
and the Rfid ^orramSbad with the Rod KalkU 
on the left Next come, also on the right, the 
Lailum Rad and the Ab-i Zal. The direction of 
Its course now changes from southern to westerly 
for a short stretch and then to south-west. On this 
latter stretch the river is called the KerWia (Karyia), 
a name which it temporarily exchanges between 
Lailum Rad and Ab-i Zal for the name Ab-i 
Saimere. This name preserves the name of the town 
Saimara [q.v.] which lay west from the river and 
some distance from it. After the confluence with 
the Ab-i Zal the river again turns southwards; as 
soon as the region of Pa-i pul is reached we have 
canals linking it with the Ab-i Diz and its tri- 
butaries, the Nahr Tabal Khan and the Nahr 
Daghdari. The rums of Susa lie on one of the 
eastern watercourses which is later called R. Shawr. 
The Kerkha ends its course in the region south 
of Nahr HSshmi, where it receives the water of the 
Shatt al-I^amuz. At an earlier period the river ran 
north-west from here to Hawiza (Huwaiza). 

Among the roads which follow the course of 
the river from time to time, we may mention the 
great highway connecting HamadbSn and Meso- 
potamia in the region of Bisutiin, and also the 
road from Hulwan to Saimara. 

The ancient geographers called this river the 
Choaspes. The name Kerkha is not found in 
the Arab geographers; according to Rawlinson, it 
first appears in a xivth century Persian text. It is, 
however, probably older. Ibn al-Athir mentions a 
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KarkhSoS under the year 553 (1158). If the re- 
ference is to this river the name must go back to 
the xutii century. Ibn al-Athlr, who usually avoids 
geographical details as much as possible, must have 
taken the name from an older contemporary source. 
KarkhanS must be Aramaic and mean “the [river] 
of KarkhS” i.e Karkha de LSdan. 

The river is certainly twice mentioned in the Arab 
geographers although not byname. Accoiding to Ibn 
al-Fak!h, a particularly esteemed kind of black 
sealing-clay was obtained on its bank nearNihSwend. 
The “large river” near BisutSn mentioned by Ibn 
Rosteh must also be the Gamasiab. The budge 
between §aimara and TarhSn, considered a marvel 
of architectural skill, may also conrespond to the 
Pul-i Khusraw o\er the Kerkha. The Keikha is 
usually called the “river of Sns”, e g. as eaily as 
Ibn Khordadhbih The geographers have no reliable 
information regarding its sources; Ibn Khordadhbih 
says It rises in Dinawar and Ibn Wadih at Ha- 
madhSn, which is true, at least for the tributaiies 
of the GamasiSb, if we take these names to refer 
to provinces. The river, according to the Aiab 
geographeis, flows into the Du^jail of Ahwaz. 
Mention is made of the fact that at high tide the 
river is about two vitl broad at Sus According 
to Ibn Wadih, the river was called Hmduuan. 
Probably the “river of Basinna” or “Didjla of 
Basinna” which drove 7 watei-mills and ran a 
bowshot from the town of Basinna, mentioned by 
al-MukaddasI and Yakut, is identical with the 
Kerkha. 

Bibliography, Rawlinson in the J,B,G 5, 
IX. 89, Ritter, trdkunde,^ vol. ix., Reclus, 
Nouvelle Geograph, Umv,^ ix. 290, 406, Giaadt 
van Roggen (m Morgan, De legation cn Persc,^ 
vol vii ), p. 168, 190, Ilerzfeld in Petermatjns 
MitUilnngen,^ liii 49, 60, 73, Guy le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate Cambridge 
1905, p. 233, 240, Schwarz, Iran tm M, A,^ 
IV. 304 sq, 364 sq.^ 393, V. 453, 472, 488,501. 

(P. Schwarz) 

i^RjKINA (Kerkenna), a group of islands off 
the eastern coast of Tunisia on a level with Sfax 
in 34'' 35' — 34*^ 50' N. Lat. An arm of the sea 
ahrat 25 miles broad and full of shallows which 
make navigation impossible for ships of large 
tonnage separates them from the coast. The islands 
are two in number — SharkI (Chaiki, the Cercina 
of the ancients) to the N. E and Ghaibi (Cerci- 
nitis) to the S. E. The first is 15 miles long and 
4Y2 miles broad on an average. The coast is much 
indented and fringed on the north with small 
islands. The second, more massive in form, is 10 
miles by 4^/2 The strait which separates them is 
only 1000 yards across so that m ancient limes 
it was possible to join them by a bridge. Barley, 
wheat, lentils, the vine and large areas of halfa 
(lygeum spartuni) are grown on the islands. The 
population, which consists of Berbers mixed with 
foreign elements and has never been organised 
into a tube, amounts to 8,000 people. The natives 
live in numerous villages especially on Charki or 
scattered in isolated dwellings. They follow agri- 
culture and stock-breeding, make ropes, mats, 
basket-work, etc., but the main industry is fishing. 
The shallows adjoining the islands are very rich 
in fish and sponges are gathered in abundance. 

Traces of ancient buildings have been found in 
Charki, the episcopal register of Byzacene mentions 
an episcopus Circitanus, In the middle ages the 


possession of the Kerkenna islands was on several 
occasions disputed between Christians and Muslims. 
The Normans of Sicily seized them in 540(1145 — 
1146) — according to al-ldrisi in 548 (1153 — 
1154) - but held them for only a short time. 

In 1289 they were ceded by the Pope to Roger 
Dona who built a castle there. The descendants 
of Dona ceded them to the King of Sicily who 
entrusted their government to Ramon Muntaner 
(1311 A.D.). They were finally abandoned by the 
Christians in 1335. The Sicilians, however, once 
more made a descent on them in 1424 and carried 
off 3,000 prisoners 

Bibliography Desci , de VAfitque,,,par 
Edrisi,^ ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text p. 126 — 127, 
transl. p 150, M. Aman, Storia det Musulmam 
dt Sictha^ Firenze 1864 — 1872, vol. in,; V. 
Guilin, Voyage archeologique en Tunisie^ Pans 
1862, vol. 1, chap, xvi., Von Maltzan, Petse tn 
den Kegentschaften Turns und Tripolis,^ Leipzig 
1870, 11. 349 — 389; de Mas Latrie, Trattes de 
paix et de comfnerce,^ Pans 1868, historical In- 
troduction , Laffite and Servonnet, Le golfe de 
Gabes en 1888,^ Tunis 1888, p. 87 — 142. 

See also the bibliography to the art. ejerba. 

(G. Yver) 

KERKUK. [See KirkCk]. 

KERKUR, a heap of stones, especially a 
sacred heap of stones. The cult of heaps 
of stones is extremely ancient and distributed all 
over the world It seems to come not from an act 
of litholatry in the strict *^ense but from a rite of 
transference or expulsion of evil, the individual, 
picking up a stone, causes the evil of whatever 
kind that afflicts him to pass into it — as the 
case may be, fatigue, physical or moral suffering, 
sin, the dangerous power that attaches itself to a 
man in certain sacred neighbourhoods, or all these 
things together — and gets rid of it by throwing 
It 01 depositing it with the stone on a place suit- 
able for absorbing it, the accumulation of these 
expiatory pebbles forms the sacred piles of stones 
which rise all along the roads, at difficult passes 
and at the entrances to sanctuaiies. Alongside of 
these, the tin owing or placing of a pebble or the 
building of a little pyramid of stone often becomes 
one of the obligatory rites of the pilgrimage and 
the rite losing its primitive character has been 
sometimes taken foi a true offering-rite (cf. R, 
Dussaud’s view, La Materialisation de la prtere 
cn Oiient,^\w. the Bull, et Mem, de la Soc, d'Anthr, 
de Paris,^ 1906, p. 213 — 220) The kerkUr are 
often built at the place where a man has been 
killed and buried; this has been explained from 
the desire to bury more deeply a dead man whose 
spirit might be tempted to come out and avenge 
itself or, less plausibly, as a kind of homage to 
the dead, but this casting of stones can also be 
explained rathei as a rite for the expulsion of 
evil (a dangerous place, the infection of death, 
proximity of disturbing magical forces). It appears 
therefore that we alw^ays find rites of purification 
in the origin of the kerkflr 

Pre-Isl5mic Arabia knew the rite of casting 
stones and sacred heaps of stones. The rites of 
the hadjdi have preserved evidence of this. It may 
be asked if there is not a rite of this kind in the 
origin of the lapidations at Min3 (for other ex- 
planations see the art. HAi^l^, 11. 201), and in 
any case, as G. Demombynes (Le Pelerinage a la 
Mekke,^ Ch. 1.) has recently shown, the raised 
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stones or ra^am which stand at the maxvakU 
marking the haram of Mekka are exactly com- 
parable to the kerknr which are found from Central 
Asia to North Africa along the roads at points 
where one begins to approach the great sanctuaries; 
there are also examples of this practice to be 
found equally in Christian countries. 

IslSm found the cult of piles of stones in all 
or almost all the lands that it conquered and al- 
though orthodoxy looked askance at it, it had to 
accommodate itself, as to so many other popular 
practices, which owed their origin to paganism in 
the remote past. The kerkur are especially numerous 
in certain regions, Syria for example, but nowhere 
has their cult been so developed and is so vigorous 
as in North Africa, especially in the south oi 
Morocco, where it has been especially studied by 
E. Doutt^. There, one may say, there is not a pass, 
or ravine or cross-roads which has not its little 
pyramids of stones or its great kerkUr to which 
every passer-by adds his pebble, not a rustic 
sanctuary but has its sacred piles of stones. 

Sometimes the kerkUr itself, as in other cases 
a spring, a tree or a rock, has given rise to a 
sanctuary which has become islamised in a ma- 
rabout fashion. It is also very common to find under 
the aegis of a saint several of these cults com- 
bined, — strange sanctuaries which perpetuate 
the ancient rites of paganism, still vigorous after 
twelve centuries of Islam. 

Bibliography'. The bibliography of the 
subject is very extensive. What is essential from 
the general point of view is given m Frazer, 
Golden Bough.^ third ed , part vi , The Scape- 
goat p. 8 — 30, where also are given a certain 
number of references to Muslim countries; from 
the Muslim standpoint in Doutt6, Merrakech^ 
Pans 1905, p. 58 — 108, do, Magte et religion 
dans TAfrique dii ISlord^ Algiers 1908, ch x 
Since the publication of this last work, E 
Westermarck, The Mooiish Conception of Holt’ 
ness {Baraha)^ Helsingfors 1916, p. 26 sqq. 
(on Morocco) (Henri B\sset) 

KERMAN. [See kirmXn]. 

KERMSN5HAH. [kirmSn§hSh]. 

KERMES^ [See kirmiz] 

KERMIYAN. [See germiyan] 

JflERRl, a village and district on the right 
bank of the Nile, fifty miles north of Khartnm. 
In the xvith century the governorship of the sur- 
rounding territory was conferred by the Fandj 
ruler, ^Uraara Dunkas, on ‘^Abd Allah Djama^a (d. 
1554 — 1562) of the Arab tribe of RufS'^a. His 
descendants, the ^AbdallSb, maintained their posi- 
tion as a semi-independent dynasty with the title 
of Mandjil or Manjjjilak until the Egyptian con- 
quest, but transferred their seat from Kerri to 
HalfSyat al-MulGk after the use of Shendi m the 
latter part of the xviii^h century. 

Bibliography'. H. A. Macmichael, A His- 
tory of the Arabs in the Sudan.^ Cambridge 1922; 
C. J. Poncet, Voyage d'Ethiopie.^ Paris 1713, 
p. 23; Travels of James Bruce of Kinnaird, 
Edinburgh 1790, iv. 517. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

KERgH. [See kerC]. 

KETAMA (or KotXma), one of the great 
Berber families; when IslSm was introduced 
into North Africa, they occupied all the northern 
part of the modern department of Constantine, 
between the AwrSs [q. v.] and the sea, that is 
the region containing the towns of Iks^Sn, Setif' 


BSghSya, Ngaus (Ni^iSwus), Tiguist (Tikist), Mila, 
Constantine, Skikda (Phihppe-ville), al-Koll (Collo), 
Ejidjelll [q. V ], Bellezma, and the part of Kabylia 
in the department of Algiers, i. e. the region 
between Wed Sahel and the ^ban. One legend 
flattering the national pride makes them descended 
from the Himyantes brought there by Ifrlljos. 
Kat 5 m, the eponymous ancestor of their race, 
was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 
Gharsen and Issuda, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the KetSma. They do not seem to 
have played a part in the civil and religious wars 
which desolated North Africa from the time of 
^(Jkba to the days of the Aghlabids; we do not 
find them among the Kh 5 ridjls. When ^Ubaid 
Allah gave himself out to be the Mahdi, his 
emissaries met some Ketfima pilgrims in Arabia 
and converted them to Isma'^ili doctrines. The 
principal convert was Musa, chief of the SakySn, 
a branch of the I^emlla whose name survives in 
the town of this name. The missionary (do^t) Abu 
‘^Abd Allah al-^fi [q v ] settled m Ikdjan and 
succeeded in maintaining his position there in 
spite of the cffoits of the Aghlabids. From there 
he was able to extend his conquests and to deliver 
the Mahdi who was a prisoner at SidjdmSsa. The 
empiie of the Fatimids was then founded with the 
help of the Ketama. It was they who furnished 
Its mam strength and supplied the means of con- 
quering Egypt But these continual efforts ex- 
hausted them. Those who remained m the Maghrib 
after the exodus of al-Mu’izz were forced to 
submit to local rulers, as Ibn KhaldQn tells us. 
In our day the principal representatives of the 
Ketama are the Zuwawa of the Djurdjtira and the 
population around Djifljelli and m Little Kabylia. 
We do not know at what date Isma^ili doctrines 
disappeaied from among them but long afterwards 
then attachment to this teaching was regarded as 
a subject of obloquy and for this reason the power- 
ful tribe of Sedwikish of Ketama origin renounced 
all connection with this family. At the present 
day all the Berbers of this region are Sunnis. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khaldan, Kitab al- 
^Ibar.^ IV. 32 sq vi. 148 — 152; Hist, des Ber- 
beres., transl de Slane, 1. 291 — 299, 11. Append , 
p 510 sqq.\ Fournel, Les Berbers.^ ii sqq 
and the authors quoted. (RENfi Basset) 
KETKHUDA (p. kedh “house”, hhuda “mastei, 
lord”), originally meant the master of the house 
or head of a family, the name came to be given 
in Persia m the villages to the headman or bailifl 
and m the towns to the “dixenier de quartier” 
(Chardin, Voyages.^ i8ii, iv. 77) or “district tithe- 
man”, a kind of police officer whose duty it was 
to inspect his district and who was responsible 
to the kalantar [q. v.]. The administrative re- 
forms recently introduced into Persia have aimed 
at making the kethhj^da the representative of pub- 
lic authority (mayor) in the karya (village), the 
smallest territorial division. Unfortunately these 
officials, whose duties were formerly confined to 
the levying of dues, are powerless m face of the 
great landed proprietors (^...T/’.Af., June 1914, xxvii. 
194) whose stewards they are and who appoint 
them; there are, however, some villages where 
this agent is appointed by the governor or even 
elected by the inhabitants. 

The word has passed into Ottoman Turkish 
where it has been corrupted to kehaya.^ kiaya and 
means the “steward of a house”. Esnaf haya-si 
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is the chief or syndic of a workman’s guild. The 
k^aya kadin is the first lady of the palace, the 
housekeeper who has charge of the domestic ar- 
rangements and the servants. The kapu k*aya is 
the representative, the agent of the governors of 
provinces at the Ottoman Forte. The name dewlet 
k^aya-st used to be given to an official w hose function 
corresponded to the minister for home affairs in 
modern constitutions; kul haya-si was the inspector 
of the Janissaries, lieutenant of the Agha and 
his chief of staff, who could only be dismissed 
with the consent of the whole odjak; he himself 
had an agent with the Agha who had to trans- 
mit the chief’s orders to the commanders of 
fortresses and vas called haya-yeri^ “the inspec- 
tor’s lieutenant”. 

Btb ho g r ap hy . Barbier de Meynaid, Du- 
itonnatre iurc-frangais^ ii. 612, G Demorgny, 
Essai sur P administration de la Perse^ Pans 
19*3, P- 50, 55 (Cl Huart) 

kha\ the seventh letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, representing the harshest of the 
guttuials, with the numerical value 600. It be- 
longs to the sounds peculiar to the Arabic al- 
phabet (in which It is distinguished from by 
a diacritical point), in so far as the Hebrew and 
Aiamaic scripts do not distinguish it from h^. 
In Aethiopian, on the other hand, Khatm in 
contra-distinction to Hawt is denoted by a sign 
of its own; it is, however, to be observed that 
m the MSS. the two signs are often] interchanged 
and that m the modern languages of Abyssinia 
there is little or no difference in the pronunciation 
of the gutturals. In Minaean and Sabaean is 
denoted by a sign which slightly deviates fiom 
In the Assyrian script the sound coricsponding 
to khd^ IS usually distinguished 'from the softer 
gutturals. 

Bibliography' Comparative grammars of 
Semitic languages (Wright, Zimmein, Brockel- 
man, Cohen etc.), A. Schaade, Stbawatht's Laut- 
lehre^ Leiden 1911, p. 19 and note 48. 
KH ABAR (a.), pluial akhbar^ akhabtr^ report, 
news. The woid is not used in any special 
conjext in the Kurban In the Iladith it occurs 
among other passages in the tradition which de- 
scribes how the ijinn by eavesdiopping obtain 
infoimation from heaven {khabai min al-samd^) 
and how they are pelted with fiery meteors to 
prevent them fiom doing so (al-Bukhari, yldhdn^ 
bab 105, Mu^llm, ^aldt^ tiad 149); al-Tirmidhl, 
Tafstr^ Sura Ixxii., trad l). 

In his collection al-Bukharl has a chaptei en- 
titled Ahhbdr al-Ahad^ which, as the taidyanm 
indicates, deals with the validity of traditions re- 
garding adhan , ^aldt ^ fasting, the law of in- 
heritance, and judicial procedure, which are only 
given on the authority of one man. 

Al-Ghaz5li gives the name akhbdr to the tra- 
ditions that go back to Muhammad. He distinguishes 
the sayings of the Companions by the teim nthar 
(see his Ihy^^^ passim) On such and similar technical 
distinctions see Lane’s Lexicon s v , and Dict^ of 
Techn, Terms^ ed. Spienger and Nassau Lees, s.v. 

Ahkbar IS further often found in the titles of 
historical works; see Biockelmann, Gesch, d, arab, 
Litt ^ Index ii. 

SShib al-l£habar was the title of one of a 
sultSn’s officers in provincial capitals whose duty 
it was to repoit to his master all new happenings, 
the arrival of strangers etc. The postmaster was 


often given this office; see Dozy, Suppl,^ s.v., and 
the literature there given. — As a technical term 
in grammar khflbar is predicate. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHABN, a term in prosody, indicating the 
suppression of the second letter when quiescent 
of a foot beginning with a sabab hhaftf (see the 
art. ^arUd). It affects: i®. faHlun (> faHlun\ 
2®. musiapilun and mustafi^lun (muta/^ilun = 
mafc^tlun\ 3®. maf^uldtu (ittcLulatu ^ fifUldtu\ 
4®. fd^ildtun {fa^ildtnti). It is found in the metres 
madtd^ baslt^ ra^az^ 1 amal^ sarf^ munsarih^ hhaftf 
muktadab^ mudjtathth and mutaddrak. 

Bibliography', cf. the article *ARUp. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KHABUR, the name of two rivers. 

I The larger KhabUr is one of the chief 
affluents of the Euphrates, which it joins at Kar- 
kisiya [q v.]. In classical literature the name is 
written in various ways. ’A| 3 cppac, Xa/ 3 «pa«, ’A^wpa;, 
’A/3ovpa5, ’A/3/3^pa, Bot/ppflf{, Chaboras. Xenophon 
calls it 

It takes Its origin in the Northern Mesopota- 
mian mountains (the Izala M. and Masius M. of 
the classical authors), flows through the plain of 
Mesopotamia, passes between Djabal ‘^Abd al-'AzIz 
and the SindjSr mountains, wheie it takes a 
southern direction w’hich it changes in the last 
part of its couise into a south-western one. 

Its springs, as well as those of its numerous 
affluents, are chiefly connected with three im- 
portant towns, Ra^s al-‘Aia (Resh^aina of the 
S)iians) in the Northwest, Mardin in the North 
and Nasibln in the Northeast The springs at Ra^s 
al-^Am are said to be three hundred in number; 
they were shut off by iron grills, in order to 
prevent people fiom being drowned in them. 

Downstreams from RaS al-^Ain the KhabUr is 
loined by the river of MSrdin, which by the Arab 
geographers is called Sawr, on Sachau’s map it 
bears the name of Nahr Zrg&n. Just before passing 
betu ecn Djabal 'Abd al-^AzIz and the SindjSr 
mountains it is joined by the river of Nasibln, 
which in classical literature is called Mygdonius; 
the Arab geographers apparently mean this river 
when speaking of the Hirmas, on Sachau’s map 
It IS called Djaghdjagha The course and the 
nomenclature of this and other affluents are still 
uncertain 

The Arab geographers mention several more or 
less imjiortant places situated on the KhSbur be- 
tween i^abal 'Abd al-'Aziz (classical Gauzanitis) 
and Karkisiya, such as Sh 5 % Tunainir (upper and 
lower T.), TabSn (also on Sachau’s map), 'Arban 
or ‘^ArSLbSn (also on Sachau’s map), Sukair, al- 
Shamsanlja (probably Sachau’s Shemisan), Milkisln 
(“the custom-house”), al-Ghudair (“the pool”), and 
Suwar (Sachau’s es-Sawar). At MSkisIn there was 
a bridge of boats. “Much cotton w'as grown here 
and by it lay the small lake of deep blue water 
called al-Munkharik, said to be unfathomable” 
(Le Strange). 

The whole region thiough which the KhSbffr 
flows, chiefly in its lower course, was renowmed 
for its fertility. Its trees are mentioned in Arabic 
poetry. Us fruits were exported to the towns of 
the ^Irafe. But al-Idrisi already speaks of the 
plundering raids of the Beduins which cast a shadow 
over these natural riches. Sachau calls the tribes 
residing in the plain near Sheddadlya JQljabUr. 
When he travelled there (1899), the large fertile 
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valley was devoid of towns, villages and human 
beings in general. 

Bibliography' i, 74; ii. 155, 

V. 133 al-ldrisi, transl. Jaubert, 11. 150, 
Abu *1-Fid5^, Takxvim al-BuldTin^ ed. Reinaud, 
p. 52; Mu^ijyam^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 11. 383; 

Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ ed. 
and transl Le Strange, Gibb Mem. Ser., xxiii., 
index; Ritter, Erdkimde^ xi 253 5 qq.\ Reclus, 
Nattvelle Giographte Universelle^ ix. 448 x^. , 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Calt- 
phate^ Cambridge 1905, p. 94 sqq.'^ E. Sachau, 
Reise in Syrten und Mesopotamien^ Leipzig 1883, 
index and map; do.. Am Euphrat und Tigris^ 
Leipzig 1900, p. 134 x^. ; Chcsney, The Ex- 
pedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris^ London 1850, index; do , Narrative 
of the Euphrates Expedition^ London 1868, p 
250; Ainsworth, Tiavels tn Asia Minor ^ 11., 
London 1842, p. Ii8; M. v. Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf^ register 

II. The lesser Khabur, one of the affluents 
of the Tigris which takes its rise on the moun- 
tains of Southern Armenia, south of Lake Wan 
and west of I.ake Urmiya. It passes between the 
mountain ranges which are now called Djabal 
HarbSl (North) and Zakha Dag^ (South) The 
latter mountains derive their name from the town 
of Zakho (classical Azochis). The Khabur joins 
the Tigris between Maghara and Mazra The Aiab 
geographers often call it KhabHr al-Hasanlya, aftei 
the town of this name. Here the river was 
spanned by a magnificent stone bridge which was 
looked upon as a miraculous piece of mason work. 
Al-Hasanlya probably survives in the hamlet of 
Hasan Agha. 

Bibliography , al-Dimasht^i, Nukhbat al- 
Dahr^ ed. Mehren, p. 190 x^. ; Yakut, Mu^d;am^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii 384 , Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 1905, p 
93; Ritter, Erdkunde^ xi. 168, Chesney, The 
Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris^ London 1850, index 
KH A DH LAN (Khidhla^j, a ), nomen actionis 
from the root kh-dh-l “to leave in the lurch”, 
a technical term in Muhammadan theology, ap- 
plied exclusively to Allah when He withdraws His 
grace or help from man. The disputes regarding 
it first appear in connection with the quarrel 
over kadar [q. v.]. A starting point is found in 
Sara ill. 154 “but if He abandon you to youi- 
selves {ya khdh ulkum\ who will help you after Him^^ 
Let the faithful therefore trust in God” On this 
al-RSzI observes: “The Companions deduce from 
this verse that belief is exclusively a result of 
Alllh’s help (cf. John, vi. 65), while unbelief is 
a result of His khadhlan. This is obvious as the 
verse points out that the matter is entirely in 
God’s hands”. 

A more detailed exposition is given by Ibn 
Hazm: “Right guidance and assistance consist m 
God’s preparing {taisir) the believer for the good 
for which He has created him; while khaditlan 
consists in His preparing the fdsik for the evil 
for which He has created him. Linguistic usage, 
the Kur^n, the force of logic, and the attitude 
of the faiths and those in the past who handed 
down traditions and of the companions and suc- 
cessors as well as of those who came after them 
and of the whole body of Muslims with the ex- 
ception of those whom God has led astray as 


regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like 
al-NazzSm, liumSma, al-'^Allaf and al-EjSbi?i are 
all unanimous”. Then follows this reasoning : 
Allah has given man two forces, hostile and op- 
posed to one another, tamyiz (power of discrimi- 
nation) and hawa (passion, desire). When Allah 
protects the soul, tamyiz prevails by His help and 
power. But when He leaves the soul to itself 
\khadhala\ He strengthens the hawd with a strength 
which amounts to leading astray (Jdldl), 

Khadhldn is therefore, according to Ibn Hazm, 
the opposite of huda and tawfik and the con- 
ception approaches that of idldL The Mu'tazills 
(as already indicated by Ibn Hazm’s words) see 
m it a contiadiction to Allah’s justness* according 
to them, Allah does not urge a man to evil. In 
their teiminology ^adhldn therefore means the 
refusal of divine grace {nian^ al-lutf\ while, ac- 
cording to the Ash'ails, khadhldn is “the creation 
of the ability to disobey”. 

Bibliography Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI, Ma- 
fdtlh al-Ghaib^ 11. 296, Ibn Hazm, Kitdb al- 
Fasl fi H-Milal wa H-AhwW wa H-Nihal^ Cairo 
1317 — 1321, 111. 50 x^. , Dictionary of the tech- 
nical Ter ms ^ ed. Sprengei and Nassau Lees, 
Calcutta 1862, p. 449, M Th. Houtsma, De 
strijd over het dogma in den Islam^ Leiden 
1875, P- 5 ^- (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHADIDJA, Muhammad’s fust wife, was 
a daughter of IGiuwailid of the Kuraish family of 
‘^Abd al-'Uzza The authorities are unanimous m 
saying that when she made Muhammad’s acquain- 
tance and took him into her service she was a 
well-to-do merchant’s widow who was carrying on 
business independently. She had been twice mar- 
ried previously and had childien of both marriages. 
The one husband was a MakhzumI, the other a 
TamlmT, Abu Hala, whose real name is variously 
given, but this Abu Hala is also mentioned by 
others among the followers of Muhammad, which — 
if both stones are tiue — would make Khadidja 
a divorced woman When she discovered the bril- 
liant qualities of her young employee — the story 
of this IS adorned with all sorts of legendaiy 
features — she proposed marriage to him ac- 
cording to the generally accepted story , her 
father was dead by this time, according to an- 
other, still alive and opposed to the marriage, so 
that she only obtained his con^^ent after making 
him intoxicated — a favourite motif in fiction (cf. 
the art. ptadhIma). Most authorities make Mu- 
hammad twenty-five at this time and Khadidja 
forty, which, in view of the fact that Arab women 
age eaily and that she bore him at least five 
children (see the art. muhammad), is not even 
probable, although in later times extraordinary 
capabilities in this direction were ascribed to the 
Kuraish women (cf. al-gj^hiz, Tma Opuscula^ ed. 
van Vloten, p. 78). Otherwise we do not need to 
doubt the essential accuracy of the tradition, for 
the alteration m Muhammad’s circumstances has 
witness borne to it m the KuPUn (xciii. 6 x^.) 
and the fact that in spite of his later so marked 
sensuality he was content with one wife so long 
as Khadidja lived is best explained by her superior 
social position which she perhaps used to insist 
on this condition. Her wealth must have been a 
great help to him during his struggle and her death 
(which is said to have taken place three years 
before the Hidjra) after she had probably suffered 
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considerable losses through the hostility of the 
great merchants, contributed to make his position 
still less endurable. But her personality seems to 
have been of even greater weight with her hus- 
band ; in any case tradition draws a very attractive 
picture of the moral support which she afforded 
him during the excitement and agitation of the 
first revelation. That Waraka b. Nawfal [q. v.] 
was her cousin must have helped to make her 
sympathetic to Muhammad’s aims. 

Bibliography , Ibn Sa^^d, ed. Sachau, viii. 
7 — II, i. 1, 84 sq.^ 130, 141 ; Ibn Higham, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 119 — 122, 153 — 156, 232 — 277, 
1001; al-Tabarl, ed. de Goeje, 1 1127 — 1130, 
I151, 1156 sq.^ 1159, 1166, 1199, 1766; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-I^aba^ ed. Sprenger, iii. 1130; al- 
Azrakl, ed Wiistenfeld, p 463; Sprenger, Das 
Leben .... des Mohammad^ 1. 194 sqq.^ Caetani, 
Annah delD Islam^ 1. 138 — 144, 166 — 172,221, 
225, 227, Robertson Smith, Kmship and Mar- 
riage in eaily Arabia^ p 273J-^^. j Lammens, 
Fatima^ p. 12 sqq, 

(Fr. Buhl) 

KH ADIM (a ), servant, in Turkish often 
used with the secondary meaning of “eunuch”. 
The word is applied to male and female, freemen 
or slaves alike , as to the latter see the art. ^abd 
T he collective is lhadain and the plural khuddam^ 
Khadtm al-Haramain al-sharifatn (servant of the 
two sacred areas 1 e. Mekka and Medina) was 
one of the titles of the Sultan of Turkey (see 
Barthold, Isl vi. 1916, p. 379, sqq') 

There have always been free servants alongside 
of slaves in Islam. Anas b Malik [q v ] entered 
Muhammad’s service as a youth (al-Bukhaii, Dn- 
had^ bab 74 etc ) and he records it to his mas- 
ter’s credit that the latter had never said a harsh 
word to him nor even evei asked him for an 
explanation of his doings (al-Bukharl, Wasayd^ 
bab 25). Servants were used on journeys especi- 
ally, and put up the tents, etc These servants 
aie called farra^ (lit. spreaders of the carpets), 
a name which is, however, given to servants who 
look after the beds and the house generally (l.ane, 
The Thousand and One Ni^hts^ London 1859, 11. 
202, ^note i6) 

In Egypt in Lane’s time there was an organi- 
sation of servants They were under special shaikhs 
to whom anyone who required a servant had to 
apply , these shaikhs were responsible for any dis- 
honesty or breach of trust by their people (Lane, 
Mannas and Customs^ London 1899, p. I 39 )* 
There were also free female servants who per- 
formed the lowest household duties {op cit , p 
147, 197) for a very small wage (p. 168) Some 
of the male servants used to shave their beards 

(P- 573 )- , ^ 

In Turkish houses of the upper classes 
these people, who are usually addressed by their 
name followed by Agha, work as cooks, gardeners, 
janitors, etc., and they have to avoid the women’s 
apartments in the house with which they com- 
municate by the swivel-box (do/ab). If they are 
married they do not live in their master’s house. 

The women servants in the konaks live in the 
women’s apartments and have very little personal 
freedom. They sometimes belong to impoverished 
Turkish families or are the children of former 
servants and slaves. They aie called hal/a (from 
khalifa) or hamk (from k&ala^h) and the men 
ushak^ deftiyer^ hizmelk^ar (JkMdmetkar), The servant 


gvc\%{hidmet^i=zk]iidmet^i) are usually Greeks or 
Armenians. 

Uniformed officials in the imperial and 
official services were divided into various corpo- 
rations (chamberlains, janitors, musicians) and were 
included under the general name hadama=:ikkadama 
(information supplied by Dr. Kramers). On such 
corporations see also v. Hammer, Constantinople 
und def Bosporus^ Pest 1822, 11. 395 sqq. 

In North Africa, especially in Algeria , 
conditions have become considerably influenced by 
European customs. In place of k&adim,^ ^aJ^b^ 
plur. a^hab^ is commonly used; this honourable 
designation is applied to the clients of prominent 
Moroccan families who are employed in various 
duties from the lowest to the most confidential 
missions. They usually receive no regular salary 
but live on the bounty of their master. They ac- 
company him on the road, look after his mount, 
and order illumination for trips at night, etc If 
their master is a great V^hd or the head of a 
brotherhood he appoints one of his a^hab to ac- 
company travelleis who are passmg through the 
areas over which his authority extends. This is a 
sign that they are under his protection. 

In the zawiyas servants of this type form a 
guild to which is entrusted the care of pilgrims 
and of the buildings; cf Depont and Coppolani, 
Les confr cries religteuses tnusulmanes^ Wg\QT% *897; 
Doutte, T Islam algenen en Tan igoo (information 
supplied by Prof H. Basset). 

The Hadlth has handed down various sayings 
of Muhammad which endeavour to secure good 
treatment for servants, in these it is not always 
possible to distinguish whether the reference is to 
freemen or slaves The khadim is responsible for 
his master’s possessions (al-BukhSrf, PFasaya^h^b 9); 
on the other hand alms which he bestows out ot 
his master’s propeity bring him a heavenly reward 
(al-Bukharl, Zakdt^ bab 25) One should be ready 
to forgive one’s servant (al-Tirmidhl, ^/rr, bab 32); 
he should neither be beaten nor cursed (al-Tirmidhi, 
bab 30, 31, 85), and the servant who has pre- 
pared a meal has a right to partake of it (al- 
Bukhari, Alima^ bab 55; al-Tirmidhl^ Aptnia^ 
bab 44, etc) (A. J. Wensinck) 

al-KHADIR (al-Khidr), the name of a 
popular figure, who plays a prominent part 
m legend and story. Al-Khadir is properly an 
epithet (“the green man”), this was in time for- 
gotten and this explains the secondary form Khidr 
(about “the green”), which m many places has 
displaced the primary form. 

Legends and stones regarding al-Khadir are 
primarily associated with the Kur^Snic stoiy 
in Sura xviii 59 — 81, the outline of which is as 
follows. Miis5 goes on a journey with his servant 
(/a/5), the goal of which is the Ma^mcl al- 
Bahrain, But when they reach this place, they 
find that as a result of the influence of Satan 
they have foi gotten the fish which they were 
taking with them The fish had found its way 
into the water and had swum away. While looking 
for the fish the two travellers meet a servant of 
God. Musa says that he will follow him if he 
will teach him the right path (rwr^). They come 
to an arrangement but the servant of God tells 
MUsS at the beginning that he will not under- 
stand his doings, that he must not ask for ex- 
planations and as a result will not be able to bear 
with him. They set out on the journey, however, 
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during which the servant of God does a number 
of apparently outrageous things, which causes 
MQsS to lose patience so that he cannot refrain 
from asking for an explanation, whereupon the 
servant of God replies: “Did I not tell you that 
you would be lacking in patience with me?" lie 
hnally leaves MfisS and on departing gives him 
the explanation of his actions, which had their 
good reasons. 

This servant of God is called al-Oadir 
by the majority of the commentators. Others, 
however, identify him with Musa’s servant (see 
below). Both interpretations have their loots in 
Oriental legends. The Kur^anic story may be 
traced back to three mam sources the G 1 1- 
gamesh epic, the Alexander romance and 
the Jewish legend of Elijah and Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi The two first are, of couise, 
again closely related to one another; at the same 
time it should be noted that the fish episode is 
lacking in the epic and is only found m the 
romance (cf. R. Hartmann in the Z, xxiv. 
307 SJf.). 

The main features which the three sources have 
in common with the story in the Kur^Sn are 
the following. 

The Gilgamegh epic Overcome with me- 
lancholy at the death of his friend Engidu, the 
hero Gilgamesh sets out on a series of travels to 
look for his ancestor Utnapishtim (Khasisatra , 
Xisouthros) who lives at the mouth of the rivers 
and who has been given eternal life Gilgamesh 
wants to ask him about the plant of life which 
will save man from the power of death. 

The Alexander romance. Ihe fish episode 
(with which we are here concerned) which shows 
Alexander on the search for the spring of life is 
found in greatest detail in Syriac literature, m 
the Lay of Alexander (cf. C. Hunnius, Dus 
rtscAf Alexander Ited^ in the Z D.M 6^ , lx 169 sqq , 
line 188 sql), Alexander is accompanied by his 
cook Andreas (cf the article iurIs) During the 
laborious journey through the land of darkness 
Andreas on one occasion was washing a salted 
fish in a spring; the contact with the water made 
the fish live again and it swims away. Andreas 
jumped in after it and thus gamed immortality. 
When he told Alexander his adventure the latter 
at once realised that this was the well of life. 
All attempts to find it again failed. Alexander 
is denied the immortality which becomes the lot 
of the unfortunate cook , who does not know 
what to do with it. 

The Jewish legend (printed in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Mtdrasch^ v. 133 — 135J tells how Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi goes on a journey with Elijah under 
conditions laid down by Elijah, like those above 
of the servant of God in the Kur'an. Like the 
latter, Elijah does a number of apparently outrageous 
things which affects Joshua as it did Musa Zunz, 
Gesammelte Vortrage^r, 130 (not accessible to me) 
first pointed out the similarity of this story to 
the Kur^finic legend. A comparison of the mam 
features of these three sources with Snra xviii. 
59 sqq, suggests the following conclusions, ques- 
tions and hypotheses. 

The chief figure in the Xur^nic story is called 
Musa. Some commentators doubt his identity with 
the great prophet (see below). There is not, how- 
ever, the slightest hint of another MUsS anywhere 
in the Kur^Sn. On the other hand, we have no 


legends of Moses, which make him, like Gil- 
gamesh and Alexander, go on the great journey. 
We might suggest the following explanation of 
the difficulty. The figure of Joshua ben Levi, with 
which Muhammad first became acquainted through 
the Jews and which does not again appear m 
Muslim legend, was identified, as we shall see, 
with Joshua b, Nnn. This identification may have 
resulted in a confusion of his master Elijah with 
Joshua b. Nan’s master Moses. Masa thus re- 
presents Gilgamesh and Alexandei in the first part 
of the Kur^Snic story and Elijah in the second. 

The figure of the travelling -comp an ion 
IS not connected with the Gilgamesh epic where 
It IS not found, but vMth the Alexander lomance 
and the Jewish legend It probably comes in the 
fiist place from the romance. This is suggested by 
the fact that the companion is called fata (here 
practically “servant"), a term that points to Alex- 
ander’s cook rather than to Rabbi Joshua, the fish 
episode, which also is only found in the Alexander 
romance, points in the same direction. 

The Ma^ma*^ a 1 - Bahrain is given as the 
goal of the journey. The expiession has no direct 
original either in the epic 01 the romance, al- 
though there are points of contact in both Ut- 
napishtim lives tna pi 1 e. at the mouth 

of the nveis It is not quite certain w’hat this 
expression means, but it is probable that the place 
in the extreme west is meant where the sources 
of all running water are This, however, still 
leaves the dual in the Kur^Snic expression un- 
explained. Ihis IS still the case, if we attempt to 
trace it to the Alexander romance wheie (i. e. in 
the Syriac Alexander legend, see Budge, op ett 
p 259) Alexander with his army crosses a strip 
of land between the eleven bright seas and the 
ocean It is also possible that the expression goes 
back to none of these but to another story unknown 
to us, which pel haps never found its way into 
literature, m which there was mention of the 
meeting-place of two seas. According to western 
Semitic cosmology, this is the end of the world 
where the oceans of earth and heaven meet. 

We can likewise only guess at the origin of 
the rock (veise 62), It also belongs to cosmology 
(see A. J Wensinck, The Ocean in the Literature 
of the Western Semites,^ in the Verb Ak, Amst,,^ 
xix , N®. 2, p 26 sqq) It is found neither in the 
epic nor in the romance, again an indication that 
the Kur^anic story borrowed from other sources also. 

The servant of God at the Madjona*^ recalls 
Utnapishtim-Khasisatra. He is called (verse 64) 
one to whom God’s mercy had been shown, to 
whom divine wisdom had been granted. This 
sounds almost like a translation of the name 
l^asisatra and the granting of divine favour is 
perhaps an echo of Utnapishtim’s immortality. 

The test of patience to which he subjects 
the newcomer comes from the Jewish legend 
only; the servant of God m this lespect thus 
represents Elijah. 

II 

The commentators, Hadith, and historians 
have collected a mass of statements around the 
Kur^anic story, additions which, like the story 
itself, came for the most part fiom the three 
sources already mentioned 

The fitst question discussed is whether the 
principal character is MHsa b. ^Imran or 
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Mass b. MishS (= Manasseh) b. YSsuf b. Ya%ub, 
1. e. a descendant of the patriarch Jacob (al-RSzf, 
Mafnnh aUGhaib^ iv. 333; al-Zamakbsharl, Kashr 
s&q/^ on verse 59). Commentators are almost un- 
animous in favour of the former alternative and 
base their opinion on the following legend which 
is transmitted in several forms. When MUsS, the 
famous prophet, was one day preaching to the 
childien of Israel he was asked if there was any 
man wiser than he. When he replied in the 
negative, Allah revealed to him that his pious 
servant al-Khadir, was wiser than he. He there- 
upon decided to visit this wise man. The story 
comes from Jewish legend; it is found in a con- 
siderable number of Arabic sources (al-Buyi 5 rI, 
V/w, bab 16, 19, 44, Andtya^^ bab 27; Tafstr^ 
Sura xviii., bSb 2 — 4 ; Muslim , Fada^tl^ trad. 
170 — 174; al-Tirmid_hI, Tafslr^ Sara xviii., babi, 
al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 417 , Tafslr^ xv., 165 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, op, iv 333). 

The (salted) fish serves as a guide to the 
route, the place where it is lost or levived by 
contact with water is the spring of life where al- 
Khadir lives (al-Tabari, 1. 417). A further indi- 
cation of the spring of life is that it is marked 
by the rock, for it rises at its foot (al-Tabari, 
Tafstr,^ XV. 167, al- Bukhari, Tafslr,^ Suia xviii , 
bab 4) The rock is also located before the river 
of oil or the river of the wolf (al-Baidawt and al- 
Zamakhshari on Suia xviii. 61; al-Tabari, Tafst)\ 
XV, 164). Some connection between a river of oil 
and the spring of life is in itself not impossible. 
According to many statements, oil is a feature of 
Paradise rivers. Then s .^<3 would be an error in 
wilting which could easily arise. Vollers 

considers the reverse probable, he thinks that “river 
of the wolf” IS a translation of the name Loukos, 
which is not uncommon in classical literature as 
a river-namc. If this hypothesis is correct, one 
might think of the Lukkos in Morocco or the 
I.ycus on the Syiian coast, two regions with 
which the idea of extreme west is associated, as 
we shall see directly. 

The Madjma' al-Ba brain is explained in 
vanpus ways. Some regard it as “the place where 
the Persian Ocean unites with the Roman Sea, 
to the east” (al-Baidawi on Sara xviii. 59; al- 
Tabaii, 7 a/j/r, xv. 163). This points to the Isth- 
mus of Suez and is an echo of the idea that the 
coast of Syria was the extreme west (see A. J. 
Wensinck, Bird and Tree as Cosmological Sym^ 
bo Is in IVestern Asia^ m the Ferh. Ak, Amsier- 
dam^ 1921, p. 17 sqg) Otheis say that it is the 
junction of the Roman Sea with the Ocean (Tandja, 
Ifrikiya; al-Tabari, Tafsir,^ xv. 163, and al-Za- 
makhsharl on the passage). This view reflects a 
later cosmological standpoint which regarded the 
Stiaits of Gibraltar as the extreme west. A far- 
fetched explanation is that the union of the two 
seas means the meeting of MusS and al-Khadir, 
the two seas of wisdom (e. g. al-Damirl, JTayde 
al-Hayawan,^ i. 318). 

When Musa first sees Kbaclir he is wrapped 
up in his cloak, as the Kurban says, “because he 
was sleeping’*, says al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje, i 4 Jl^)‘ 
When he sees a bud drinking out of the sea he 
says to Musa. “Your wisdom is as insignificant com- 
pared with that of God as the amount the bird drinks 
is compared with the sea” (al-^'abarl, ed de Goeje, 
1. 418, al-Bukharl, Tb/f/r, Sura xviii., bab 3; 


al-Razi, Mafatlh al-Qiaib,^ iv. 333 sql). Al-Khadir 
lives on an island (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 422), 
or on a green carpet (pinfisci) in the heart of 
the sea {^alU kabid al‘bahr\ al-BukhSrX, Tafslr^ 
Sara xviii., bab 3). 

The test of patience is embellished by the 
commentators with a wealth of detail. It would 
take up too much space to go into them here, 
cf. the commentaries on Sara xviii. 59 and 
the works on history and tradition mentioned in 
the Bibliography, 

As may be expected from what we have said 
above, another branch of tradition lays particular 
emphasis on the connection between al-Khadir 
and Alexander’s search for the spring 
of life. Friedlander, however, goes much too far 
when he says (Z?/r Chadhirlegende p. 108 sq,) 
“that originally Chadhir had nothing at all to do 
with the puzzling servant in verse 64 — who 
belongs to quite a different cycle of stories — but 
with the servant of Moses (Alexander) who has 
charge of the fish m verse 59 sqq,,^ in other words 
he is identical with Alexander’s cook whom we 
know so well from Pseudokallisthenes and the 
Syriac homily”. For lOiadir is, as we have seen 
and will see farther, connected with Utnapishtim 
as well as with Alexander’s companion. 

There is no translation of the Alexander romance 
in the Arabic literature known to us (cf. Weymann, 
see Bibliography) On the other hand, there are a 
number of, in part unedited, versions of the Alexan- 
der sag.a, which have been examined by Friedlander. 
It would take us too far to go into the differences 
between these versions with regard to our subject. 
These sources show their independence of the 
Kurban not only by the fact that they make 
Khadir the companion of Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain, but also 
by the complete absence of any reference to the 
fata of the Kur^Sn. Al-Khadir usually appears as 
the commander of Alexander’s vanguard on his 
march to the spring of life In al-SUri’s version 
he is called the king’s vizier and has become the 
piincipal character, thiowing the king himself 
into the background, in ^Umara he is Alexander’s 
cousin , conceived and born m similar circum- 
stances to him and at the same time. The usual 
account of the journey to the spring of life 
makes Alexander and al-Khadir go their ways 
separatel) , in some versions, the latter has the 
fish with him and discovers the miraculous well 
through the fish’s becoming alive when it touches 
the water; in other stones, on the other hand, 
there is no mention of the fish and al-Khadir 
recognises the spring by other signs; in others 
again he dives into it without knowing its virtues 
(e. g al-Tabarl, i 4 1 4). In one version in NizamT, 
al-Kbadir does not go with Alexander but with 
Elijah to the spring, out of which both drink 
and both become immortal. 

Ill 

The descriptive character of the name al-Khadir 
is so obvious fiom its meaning that tradition 
could not but give the hero’s real name, as 
well as his genealogy and date. We find him 
most frequently called Balya b. MalkSn. In al- 
Mas^udl {Afurii^^ iii. 144) the latter is called a 
brother of Kahtan and thus given a place in the 
South Arabian genealogy This makes it probable 
that MalkSn is identical with Malkam (I Chro- 
nicles, viii. 9), who is also included among the 
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South Arabian patriarchs. This genealogy is next 
traced back to Shem through Fslagh (Phaleg) 
and ^Abir (Eber) (e g. al-Tabarl, ed de Goeje.^ 
1. 415; al-Mas'^Iidl, Muruil}^ i. 92; al-Nawawi, on 
Muslim's ^ahth^ v. i 35 )‘ ^his BalyE (L*^) perhaps 
not a corruption of Elia which is identical 

with a Syriac form of the name Elijah On the 
other hand, Elijah is also given in the Muslim 
form IlySs as al-Khadir’s proper name and also 
Elisha, Jeremiah (cf. God’s words m Isaba^ p. 887), 
KhadrSn (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 415, al- 
DiySrbakri, Ta'rthh. al-Kkamls^ 1. 106, and Fiied- 
lander’s Chadhtrlegende^ p. 333, under Chadhir). 

Ibn Hadjar also gives the following genea- 
logies {l^aba^ p. 883 ) (i) He is a son ol 

Adam (weak isnad)\ with this is connected the 
story (Isaba^ p. 887 sq, ; Abu HStim al-SidjistSni, 
ICt/ab aUMu^ammartn^ p. l) that al-Khadn took 
care of Adam’s body and finally buried it after 
the flood; (2) He is a son of Kabil called IGiadrUn; 
(3) He is al-Mu^ammar (the Long-lived) b. MElik 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nasr b. al-Azd, (4) He is Ibn 
'Ama^il b al-NOr b al-'^Is b. Ishal^; (5) He is the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, (6) He is a Persian, 
or his father was a Persian, his mother a Greek 
or vice versa, it is also said that he was born in 
a cave, fed there on the milk of wild beasts 
and finally entered the service of a king (al- 
Damlrl, 1. 318, Ibn Hadjar, p. 891^^), cf also 
his meeting “on the market-place of the Banu 
IsrS’il” with the man who asks him for alms bt- 
wa{i;h Allah (Isdba^ p. 894 sq ). 

This does not, however, exhaust the traditions 
about his names and genealogy We shall only 
quote here the following from Maracci, Prodromt 
to Sura xviii. 57. Alchedrus, quern fabulantur 
Moslemi eundem fuisse, ac Phineas fllium Eleazari, 
fihi Aaron, cujus anima per metempsychosin emi- 
gravit primo in Eliam, deinde ex Elia in S. Gre- 
gonum, quern propterea Mahumetani omnes summo 
honore prosequuntur. — The latter identification 
is probably due to a confusion with St. George, 
with whom al-Khadir has certain points of re- 
semblance; cf. thereon Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Revue archeologtque^ vol. xxxii. and Fnedlander, 
op. cil.^ p. 275 Clermont-Ganneau further pointed 
out the relationship between the consonants kk‘ 4 '’^ 
and the North Semitic group h-s-r. The name has 
also been taken as a corruption of Khasisatra 
(Guyard in the R.H.R 1. 344 sq ) or connected 
with Ahasuerus, the wandering Jew (Iddzbarski 
in the Z.A..^ vii. 116). 

Very varying dates are given for al-Khadir’s 
period. Sometimes he is called a contemporary of 
Abraham, who left Babel with him (al-Tabari, cd. 
de Goeje, i. 415); sometimes he is put in the 
period of AfrldUn; he is a contemporary of Alex- 
ander and lived down to the time of MusS (Ibn 
Hadjar, I^aba.^ p. 886); according to others, he 
was born in the period of NEsbiyS b. Amus (i. e. 
Isaiah b. Amos) (al-Tabari, op. ctl.^ p. 415 sq.). 
The divergence in these statements is partly con- 
nected with his immortality (see below). 

More important are the explanations of 
the name given in the Oriental sources. He 
IS said to have become green through diving into 
the spring of life and thus got his name (Ethiopic 
Alexander romance; cf. Friedldndcr, op. al,^ p. 
235 sq.). As already mentioned, he lives on an 
island (al-DamIrl, op. p. 317); he is also said 


to w^orship God on the islands (al-Suri, see Fried- 
lander, op. cit.^ p. 183; al-Tha^labL p. 197). This 
may point to al-!^adir’s having originally been 
a marine being. The following circumstances point 
in the same diiection: he is frequently called the 
patron of seafaring people (e g. TaVf^ al-Khamts^ 
1. 107), he IS said to be appealed to on the 
Syrian coast by sailors m stormy weather. In 
India he has become a regular river-god under 
the name Kh^adja Khidr [q.v.], who is represented 
sitting on a fish. Clermont-Ganneau and Fnedlander 
sought the origin of the figure mainly in this 
direction, the latter on the assumption that the 
Greek Glaukos legend reached the Muslims through 
a Synac intermediary {op. ctl.^ p. 107 sqq.). But 
apart from the fact that W'e know nothing of any 
such intermediary, a connection between al-Kbadir 
and Glaukos would only explain one aspect of the 
former; nor would it tell us anything about the 
origin of the figure, indeed one may doubt whether 
it IS right to seek for the origin of a figure so 
complicated as al-Khadir, who has characteristics 
in common with Utnapightim, with Alexander’s 
cook and other figures. 

There are other things to be considered. In a 
number of Arabic explanations of the name, al- 
Khadir is conceived not as belonging to the 
sea but to the vegetable kingdom. “He sat 
on a white skin and it became green” (e g. al- 
Nawawi on Muslim’s ^hi/i^ v. 135; cf. al-Tabari, 
Tafsir^ xv i68). “The skin”, adds al-Nawawi, “is 
the earth ” Al-Diyarbakri (1. 106) is still more 
definite. “The skin is the earth when it puts forth 
shoots and becomes green after having been bare”. 
According to ^UmEra, al-Khadir is told at the 
spring of life: “Thou art Chadhir and where thy 
feet touch it, the earth will become green” 
(Fiiedlander, op. p. 145). Wherever he stands 

or performs the {alat.^ it will become green (al- 

Nawawi, op. cit.\ al-Razi, Mafatih al-Qhatb.^ iv. 
336). These are statements (especially the last) 
which remind us of a Messianic passage in the 
Old Testament: “Behold the man whose name 
IS the branch and he shall grow up out of his 

place” (Zachaiiah, vi. 1 2) Al-Khadir is really 

connected with two Messianic figures — with 
Elijah (cf. the art. ilySs) and with Jesus; these 
three form with Idris [q. v.] the quartette of 
those who have not tasted death {TiPrikh al- 
Khamls.^ 1 107) 

The variations in the character of al-Kbadir 
result in diffeient views regaiding his nature. If 
he is a prophet (see I^aba.^ p. 882 sqq.) it re- 
mains doubtful whethei he is to be included among 
the Apostles (al-Nawawi, op, cil..^ p. 135). He is, 
however, also human, angelic, mundane and ce- 
lestial (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 544, 798). Popular 
piety as well as ^Ufl circles readily regard him as 
a saint {wall). Accord’ ng to one §lifi view, every 
age has its Kljadir, in so far as the Naklb al-awliya^ 
for the lime being is al-Khadir {I^aha.^ P* S91) As 
wtf/f, if three times appealed to, he protects men 
against theft, drowning, burning, kings and devils, 
snakes and scorpions {Tcdrikk al-i[^amls.^ 1. 107; 
I^aba.^ p 903). Sky and sea and all quarters of 
the earth obey his sway; he is God’s khalifa on 
the sea and his wakil on land; he can make him- 
self invisible at will ('UmEra m Fnedlander, op. 

p. 145). He flics through the air, meets Elijah 
on the dam of Alexander and makes the pilgrimage 
to Mekka with him every year (cf. I^aba.^ p, 904 sqq^. 
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Every Friday he drinks from the Zamzam well^ 
and Solomon’s pond and washes in the well of 
Siloa {Tt^rlkji al-Kkamls^ i. 107; Fnedlander, op. 
cit.y p. 148 151); he can find >^ater below 

the ground and talks the languages of all peoples 
(al-^Qri in Friedlander, p. 184). 

His immortality is particularly emphasised 
(cf. Rilckert’s poem “Chidher”, ^Umara in Fned- 
lander, op, p 145, AbU HStim al-Sidjistanl, 
Kit ah al-Mu^ammartn^ p. i; p. 887 sqq..^ 

892, 895). According to the l^aba.^ p. 882, he was 
given immortality after a conversation with his 
friend, the angel Rafa^il, in order to establish the 
true worship of God on the earth and maintain 
it. Ibn Hadjar descubes a meeting between al- 
]^adir and Muhammad in various versions {Jsdba.^ 
p. 899 sqq^. On meetings with individuals who 
lived at a later date see ibid p. 908 sqq,\ on the 
table which was let down to him from heaven 
see ibid..^ p. 919, on his presence at the battle of 
Kadisiya see Muru^ al-[^ahab.^ iv 216. 

He lives in Jerusalem and performs his ^alat 
every Fnday in the mosques of Mekka, Medina, 
Jerusalem, Kuba^ and on the Mount of Olives, his 
food is kam^a and water-parsley (Ta^7 tkk al-Khamts.^ 
i. 107; I(aba., p. 889 904). 

On his marriages we have as early as classical 
Hadith (Ibn Madja, Zuhd^ b5b 23) a legend also 
mentioned by al-Iha'labi, Kt^a^^ p. 193 sqq , which 
in its mam features must have come from Christian 
sources. It is the motif of the pious youth who 
married by his parents against his will persuades 
his young wife to preserve her virginity (cf the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas, 2«d Praxis). The story 
links up with that of Pharaoh’s daughter’s 
handmaid. 
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Dyroff, Wer ist Chadhtr? in the Z. A ^ 1^9^) 
vii. 319 — 327; 1. Friedlander, Zur Geschichte 
der Chadhtr legende., in the A, A., 1910, xiii. 
92 sqq.\ do., Alexanders Zug nach dem Lebens- 
quell und die Chadhirlegende in the A. /?., 
xiii. x6i sqq.\ do, Die Chadhtr legends und der 
Alexanderroman^ Leipzig 19*3 J M. Lidzbarski, 
fVer ist Chadhtr?,, in the Z. A.^ 1892, vii. 
104 — 1 16; Noldeke, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
des Alexanderromans (Denhs. Ak. IVien^ xxxviii , 
NO. 5); K. Vollers, Chidher^ in the ^4. A., 1909, 
xii. 234 — 284; G. Hart, Chidher in Sage und 

The Encyclopaeda of IslXm, II. 


Dichtung (Sammlung gemeinverst. wiss. Vor- 
trage, N®. 280; not accessible to me); Weymann, 
Dte hthiopische und arabische Vbersetzung des 
Pseudokallisthenes., Kirchhain 1901; R. Paret, 
Sir at Saif tbn Dhi fazan^ Hanover 1924, Index 
*JL, s. v.; G. W. I. Drewes, Drie Javaansche 
Goeroesy Leiden Diss. 1925, p. 56 x^., 195 sq. 

_ (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHWADJA, a Persian word of uncertain ety- 
mology, an honorific title applied to person- 
ages of a town, not of military rank, bourgeois. 
It was generally borne by ministers of sovereigns 
who were chosen from among the learned. It was 
later used to designate eunuchs. It is found as 
early as the beginning of the vi‘h (xuth) century 
m a verse by the poet Anwarl. The derivative 
substantive hhwd(Bagi in the sense of “merchant”, 
“tradesman” is found in Meninski and the Sicilian 
documents published by Michele Amari (p 212, a). 

It passed into Arabic m the forms hAuwd^a 
and khuwadjia^ the modern khawd^a (eastern 
dialects) and means “Sir, Mr., Monsieur”. It has 
been borrowed by Ottoman Turkish in the form 
kho^a [q.v ] and here means “senbe, clerk, copyist, 
literate, private tutor”; it is found again in the 
western dialects of Arabic which have borrowed 
It with the same pronunciation and the same 
meanings. It is found in the 1001 Nights (cf. Dozy, 
Suppl), The title of Khodja, like that of Shaikh, 
IS in Tuikestan only given to descendants of the 
Caliphs Abu Bakr and 'Umar and to those of 'All 
through his wives other than Fapma (Defr^mery, 
Memotres d'histoire orientale., ii. 407, N®. I ; Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia., Lahore 1888, p. 86). 

(Cl. Huart) 

KH^ADJA KHIDR (or Khizr in India), is 
in many parts of India identified with a river-god 
or spirit of wells and streams. He is mentioned 
in the Sikandat -ndma as the saint who presided 
over the well of immortality. The name was 
naturalized in India, and Hindu as well as Mus- 
lims leverence him, it is sometimes converted by 
Hindus into Radja KidSr. On the Indus the saint 
is often identified with the river, and he is some- 
times to be seen as an old man clothed in green. 
A man who escapes drowning is spoken of as 
evading Khwadja Khizr (Temple, Legends of the 
Pandjab^ 1 221). In a poem by a Bal5( regarding 
a fight on the Indus a boat is unloosed “to float 
on the Khwadja’s waves”, and it is asserted 
“the KhwadLja himself will remember that battle”. 
{Popular Poetry of the Baloches., 1. 74), and by 
one poet his name in substituted for that of Mikael 
as one of the archangels. His principal shrine 
is on an island of the Indus near Bakhar, which 
is resorted to by devotees of both creeds {Sind 
Revisited., ii. 226) Manucci who was present at 
the siege of Bakhar in 1069 (1658) alludes to 
this shrine under the name of Coia Quitan. Burnes 
also mentions it in his ^Bokhara?\ 

The saint is believed to ride upon a fish, which 
was adopted as a crest by the Kings of Oudh, 
and appears on their coins. Possibly in this case 
there is also a survival of the fish-avatar of Vighnu, 
Musliix^s offer prayers to Eh^adja Khidr at the 
first shaving of a boy, and a little boat is launched 
at the same time, also at the close of the rainy 
season. — See further lyiADiR. 

Bibliography'. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of N, India^ London 1896; Burton, 
Sind Revisited., London 1877; Temple, Legends 
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of the Punjab^ i , Bombay 1884; Longworth 
Dames, Popular Poetry of the Baloches^ I^ondon 
1907; W. Irvine, Stona do Mogor {Manucci\ 
London 1907, A, Burnes, Travels mto Bokhara^ 
London 1834; J. Wise, Muhammadans of Eas- 
tern Bengal^ Jotirn As, Soc, Bengal,^ 1894 IxUi., 
Part ill , 38 sqq, (M Longworth Dames) 
KH^aeJU KIRMANI. [See kirmSnI]. 
KijAP, a town in Kh u r S s S n, more ac- 
curately Khwaf, IS first mentioned by al-MukaddasI 
in the form Khawaf as a district of Nisabur, he 
describes it as small, rich in pomegranates and 
grapes which were made into raisins, and he calls 
the capital Salumak. According to Yakut, the 
district was bounded by Bushendj of Herat and 
Zazen of Nisabur; it included 200 villages and 
three towns Sandj 5 n, Sirawand, Khardjiid. Al- 
Kazwlni says that Khawaf was near Nasa According 
to him, It was large with many inhabitants, and 
had many villages, gardens and streams It is 
perhaps to the same locality that Saiyid al-Murtada 
refers as Khaf (without w), “a village in the land 
of the Persians (;a^amy\ 

The modern Khaf lies on the southern road, 
which does not touch Nisabui, from the Caspian 
Sea to Herat, between Turshiz and Kelai Nadir 
on a tributary of the Hari-Rud. Prellberg, following 
Macgregor, gives the total population as 15,000 
According to Clerk, he describes the chief town 
Khaf as a town of 500 houses with several forts 
surrounded by pretty gardens; fields and villages 
stretch along the river for four miles from Khaf, 
of which latter the largest were Nasirabad with 
300 houses and Salama and Sungun with 400 
houses Sungun must correspond to the Sandjan 
of Yakut; Salama may be the modern form of 
al-Mukaddasl’s Salumak and would have been the 
capital of the district in oldei times According 
to Yakut, Khardjird lay near Bushendj and must 
therefore have been in the eastern part of the 
district of Khaf, where in modem times there is 
no longer any settlement except the fort of Kclai 
Nadir. The total number of villages in the district 
of Kh 5 f was given by Bunge as 26 

Bibliography' B G. A ^ 111. 300, 319; 
Yaknt, Mu^djam,^ cd. Wustenfeld, 111. 479, al- 
Kazwini, AtAar al-Btlad^ ed. Wilstenfcld, p. 244, 
Tadx al-^AruSt vi. 106; Prellberg, Peisien,^ eine 
historische Landschaft ,, p. 33 ; Barbier de 

Meynard, Diet, de la Perse,^ p. 218, Blochmann, 
Atn-t Akbart,^ i. 445. (P. SCHWARZ) 

KHAFADJA, a subdivision of the II a- 
w 5 zin tribe of ^Ukail which remained as 
powerful Bedouins longer than most of the other 
tribes which inhabited the Arabian peninsula at 
the dawn of Islam. The genealogists give their 
affiliation to their kindred clans as Khafadja b. 
'Amr b. ^Ulj:ail, and they were subdivided into 
eleven branches: Mu'awiya Dhu ’ 1 -Karh, Ka'b 
Dhu ’ 1 -Nuwaira, al-A^ra', Ka'b al-^Asghar, ^Amir, 
MSllik, al-Haitham, al-\Vazi^,'Amr, Hazn and Khalid. 
They had their territory m the time before Islam 
to the south-east of al-Madina and owned one or 
two villages, among which Sarw Lubn and Shara*- 
in afc mentioned. A hundred years later we find 
them mentioned much further east and at war 
with the tribe Hanifa in the Yamama (Agh.^ vii. 
122) Probably the Karmatian movement in the 
YaraSma in the early part of the fourth century 
of the Hidjra caused them to move further north 
towards the borders of the TrSlj:. Here we find 


them towards the end of the fourth century esta- 
Wished as masters of al-Ktlfa under their amir 
ThumSl and his sons. They may have been at 
fir^t allies of their cousins the BanU Yuzid 
(not Bond as in Wustenfeld’s Tabellen,, or Yazid 
as otherwise stated) who established themselves 
as rulers of al-Mawsil and the surrounding country. 
They were rather in opposition to them. In the 
year 391 (1000) Karw2sh attacked them in al-Kufa 
and they were compelled to leave the country 
and move along the Euphrates towards Syria, 
where they remained only till the following year, 
when the ^Abbasid general Abu DjaTar al-Hadj- 
djadj called them to his aid when the 'Ukaills 
besieged al-Madahn. This brought them again 
back to their ancient dwelling-places and as the 
Ba gh dad government had probably supplied them 
with arms they utilised these a few years later, 
in 402 (loii), in an attack upon the caiavan of 
pilgrims They had seized the wells at WSkisa to 
the south-west of al-Kufa a short distance into 
the desert, and prevented the pilgiims from ap- 
pioaching to the water and then fell upon them, 
slaughtering and plundering, making many of the sur- 
vivors piisoners. Emboldened by this success they 
demanded the lands to the right of the Euphrates 
which had been in the hands of the ^Ukailis, and 
marched undei the command of Sultan, ^UlwSn 
and Radjab, sons of ThumSl to al-Anbar, laying 
the whole neighbourhood waste and besieging the 
town. An army sent against them from Baghdad 
and supported by the ^Ukaills drove them out and 
Sultan was actually captured, but released upon 
the intei cession of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ibn Mazyad al- 
Asadi. No sooner had he been released than in 
the following year 403, news was received at 
Baghdad that they weie plundering the country 
lound al-KQfa under SultSn An army was sent 
against them which was aided by Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
ibn Mazyad and they were sui prised at the river 
al-Rumman Sultan escaped but his biothei Mu- 
hammad was made a prisoner, but this defeat 
had the result that many of the pilgrims who 
had been captured in the yeai 403 were liberated 
and leached Baghdad, where they had been be- 
lieved to have been killed. Meanwhile the 'Ukaili 
Amir Karwasfi had been captured and released 
and he now tried to make common cause with 
the Khafadja, trying to join Sultan ibn Thumal, 
but after they had joined they were attacked by 
troops sent from Baghdad and routed. They both 
asked for pardon which, strangely, was readily 
granted. This gave a few years of comparative 
peace but in 417 (1026) Dubais b. 'All b. Mazyad 
al-Asadi and Abu ’l-FitySn Mani' b Hassan, now 
chief of the Khafadja , made a plundering ex- 
pedition against the lands which belonged to 
KarwSsh in the Sawad [q v ], assisted by troops 
from Baghdad, and they encountered him near 
al-Kufa of which he had made himself master. 
Karwash fled towaids the Noith and was pursued 
by the combined tribes of Asad and Kljafadja, 
who actually took possession of al-Anb 5 r, but 
after this success the two tribes dispersed again 
to the pasturing quarters. Manf b. Hassan then 
marched, with his followeis to al-Djami‘^ain a place 
between Baghdad and al-Kufa, which belonged to 
Dubais b. Sada^^a b. Mazyad and plundered the 
land round it; when pursued by Dubais they 
turned North and attacked al-Anb 5 r. The in- 
habitants defended themselves for a while but 
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IS the town was not protected by walls the Kha- 
entered plundering and burning. When they 
earned that KarwSgh was coming to drive them 
mt assisted by troops from Baghdad they left 
he town, but soon returned and looted the town 
or the second time. When finally KaiwSsh was 
ible to drive them out he spent the winter in 
he town and instructed walls to be built to pro- 
ect the town from further surprise attacks. Now 
Vlani' swore allegiance to the Buyid ruler AbS 
■Calidjar and marched south to al-Kufa where he 
lad the KJiu^ba said in the name of Abu Kali- 
ijSr, for which he received juiisdiction over 
he waters of the Euphrates. This had the result 
hat in 420 Dubais severed his allegiance to Abu 
<alidjar as he was afraid of the depredations 
)f the Khafadja. In the following years the Kha» 
ajJja held sometimes with one party and again 
vith another and when in 425 (1033) Dtibais had 
I quarrel with his brother ThSbit they sided with 
he former but quarrels also arose among the 
[Qiaf^dja chiefs during which ‘^Ali b. ThumSl was 
-tilled and his nephew al-Hasan b. Abl ’1-Barakat 
became chief of the tribe. When in 428 (1036) 
the hadjib Bans Tughan rebelled in Baghdad, 
.he general of the Caliph, al-BasasIrl employed 
imong others the tribe of Khafadja to quell the 
revolt, as a result of which Bans Tughan was 
executed. We do not hear much about the Kha- 
adja for some yeais, but in 446 (1054) they 
igain made an inioad upon al-Djami^am, belonging 
o Dubais, which they plundeied, al-Basasiii came 
o his assistance and the Khafa^a retieated into 
he desert. They were pursued and their stronghold 
[GialTan was besieged and laised to the ground, 
except the citadel which was a strong building 
3f cement. When al-Basasiri rebelled against the 
Caliph in the same year he took al-Anbar after 
\ prolonged siege and we find that among the 
prisoners he took there wcie 100 men of the 
tribe of Khafadja. Again followed a period of 
:omparative peace, but when in 485 (1092) the 
pilgrims from Baghdad had passed al-Kufa they 
weie attacked by the Khafadja. The news having 
been received at Baghdad, troops w^ere sent who 
caused great slaughter among them and this was 
the cause that in futuie they were no longer po- 
werful enough to do serious damage A few years 
later, m 499 ( 1 105) the Khafadja came into conflict 
with the Taiyi’ tribe ^Ubada ovei some stolen 
camels and while the latter could muster about 
500 warriors, the Khafadja were unable to place a 
similar number into the field, but they were as- 
sisted by §adaka b. Mansur [q.v ], the chief of Asa'^, 
and were victorous. This success was howevei of 
short duration as in the following year the tribe 
of ‘^Ubada, now assisted by BadrSn, son of Sada^a, 
utterly routed KhafSdia who were compelled to 
forsake their pasture grounds and wander north 
towards Syria, while ^Ubada in future occupied 
the lands adjoining the Sawad. Again in 536 we 
hear of Khafadja making an inroad into the ^ir5k, 
but the troops sent against them easily drove 
them off, killing large numbers. How weak the 
KhafSdja had become is evident from the fact that 
in 556 (ii6i) they assembled in the neighbourhood 
of al-Hilla and al-KOfa, asking for the relief-food 
and dates which had apparently been granted 
them. The governors of the two towns refused to 
grant their request and Kaisar, the governor of 
d-Hilla sent 250 soldiers to drive them off, a 


similar corps being sent by the governor of al- 
Knfa. They persued the fleeing ^afSdja along, 
the river Euphrates as far as Kabbat al-Sh5m 
where the Khafadja made a stand as they could not 
retieat any farther and in the fight which ensued 
Kaisar, the governor of al-Hilla, was slain while 
Argha^, the governor of al-Kfifa, took refuge 
with the governor of Rahba. Khafadja then pleaded 
for forgiveness stating that they were constrained to 
fight by being driven to extremes. Their excuse 
was accepted as the wazir Ibn Hubaira who had 
marched out against them saw the futility of pursu- 
ing them into the desert. The last time we hear 
of the Khafadja is in the year 588 (1192) when 
they came to the assistance of the town of al- 
Basra when the latter was threatened by the tribe 
of ^Amir. In addition to the events narrated we 
find that Khafadja were among the Arab tribes 
who assisted m the siege of Tiberias in 507 (1113) 
when Baldwin had taken refuge there after an 
unsuccessful raid upon Halab. 

According to al-Kalkashandl a branch of the 
tribe of Khafadja was settled m lower Egypt. 
Among the poets of this tribe in ancient time 
was Tawba b. al-Humaiyir, celebrated on account 
of his lo\e for Laila al-Akhyaliya and the ele- 
gies which the latter composed upon his death 
when he was killed in a raid. 

Bibliography: Nuwairl, Nihayat al-Arab^ 
ed. Cairo 1342, ii. 340; al-KalkashandJ, Nu 
hayat al-Arab^ Baghdad 1322, p. 207; Wusten- 
feld, TabeUen and Register ,, Ibn al-AJhir, al~ 
Kamtl^ passim*, Hilal al-Sabi^ ed. Amadroz, 
I.eiden 1904, passim, Ibn KhaldQn, ^Ibar^ ed. 
Cairo, principally in vol. 4; and all historians 
of the fifth century of the Hidjra. 

(F. Krenkow) 

al-KHAFADJI, Ahmad b Muhammad b. 'Umar 
al-KhaI’ADII, called gliihab al-Din al-Misri al- 
Ilanafi, was born near Cairo about the year 979/157 1 
and received his earliest education from an uncle 
on his mothei’s side, Abu Bakr al-ShapawSnl, whom 
he calls himself the Sibawaih of his age, and under 
him he studied both HanafI and ShSfi'i law; the 
biography of the Piophet entitled al-Shtf^ by the 
Kadi 'lyad [q v ] he read under Ibrahim al-'Alkamf 
and he even studied medicine under Da^tid al- 
Basir Later he made the pilgrimage in the com- 
pany of his father and took the opportunity to 
hear the lectures of the learned men in the two 
holy cities After his return from the pilgrimage 
he made his first journey to Constantinople, where 
he found several teachers of outstanding merit, 
among whom he mentions Ibn 'Abd al-Ghani, 
Mustafa ibn 'Aiabi ind the Jewish Rabbi Da^Sd 
under whom he studied mathematics and the books 
of Euclid. His principal master, however, was Sa'd 
al-Din b Hasan, and when the latter died and 
his other teacher soon followed him in death, 
Constantinople became devoid of men of learning. 
He had meanwhile gained favour and received the 
post of Kadi of the province of RUmeli and rising 
in rank he became KSdi of Cskilb under Sul^Sn 
Murad, who finally appointed him to the same 
office in Salon iki. These offices enriched him con- 
siderably and he was ultimately sent as Kfidi 'Asker 
to Egypt. This post, however, he did not hold 
for long as through intrigues at Constantinople 
he was dismissed. This decided him to make an- 
I other journey to Constantinople and on travelling 
I there he passed through Damascus and Halab, in 
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both of which cities he was entertained by the 
men of learning. His expectations in Constantinople 
were not fulfilled and he gave vent to his anger 
in the literary outburst which he entitled al-Ma^ 
kamat al-Rumtya Instead of making matters easier 
for himself he incurred the hatred of the Mufti Yahya 
b. Zak5rly5 and was ordered to leave the city 
immediately. As an acknowledgment of his worth 
as a scholar he received the appointment of an 
ordinary KSdi at Cairo, but he seems to have 
devoted his remaining years to study and the 
composition of his works. He died in Cairo on 
Tuesday the 12**^ of Ramac^n 1069 (3 June 1659). 
Al-KhafadjI enumerates most of his woiks in his 
autobiography, many of them of considerable size, 
while he himself tells us that many of his treatises 
were never collected in book-form. His most ex- 
tensive work is a commentary upon the Tafslr of 
al'BaidawI which he entitled *'Inayat al-Kadl^ and 
which has been printed in Cairo in four large 
volumes. The work follows the usual tedious method 
of explaining almost every word, and for traditions 
and explanations he adduces the statements of a 
large number of other authors who have tieated 
upon the same subject. The same is the case with 
his second largest work, a commentary upon the 
Shtf^ of the Kadi Tyad, entitled Nastm al-Rtyad^ 
which we have seen, he studied under Ibrahim 
al-'Alkaml. Here again he quotes all accessible 
literature dealing with the biography of the Prophet, 
giving the various authorities who have recorded 
the same traditions. Neither of these works contain 
anything original, because the subject did not call 
for anything new. All that was required of the 
author was to bring together every detail on his 
subject he could find in the works on hand. This 
work has also been printed in Constantinople 
1267 A.H. in four volumes. Of an entirely different 
nature are his two biographical works* KhabUya 
U-Zawaya fi nia fi '^l-Rt^al min al-Bakdyd and 
Raihanat al-Alibba wa~Nuzhat al-Hayat al-Dunya 
The titles prepare us for the style in which these 
two books are composed, the evil lufluence of the 
Yatima of Tha^^alibl and the Khat Ida of Tmad al- 
Dln is in both works apparent, we get instead of 
biographies an exuberance of verbosity without 
any noteworthy information and in most cases we 
can only infer that the persons named lived dunng, 
or shortly before, the time of the author, but the 
arrangement according to countries gives us the 
information where the persons lived. For bio- 
graphical details both works are useless. We get 
however a fair amount of contemporary poetry to 
enable us to judge to what miseraole depth the 
art of rhyming had sunk. While the first named 
work exists only in manuscript, the Rathdna has 
been printed three times in Cairo (1273, 1294 
and 1306), which shows us that the work is ap- 
preciated in Egypt. The most valuable portion of 
this work is an autobiography of the author (in 
which he has omitted to state when and where 
he was born) -and the Makdmai al-Rumtya which 
is directed against the learned men of Constanti- 
nople. The autobiography has furnished the material 
for the account of his life above and in the work 
of al-Muhibbl. Of more value are his Ttraz al- 
Ma^ialis and his SMf^ The former is a 

work of the class called amUlt in 50 sessions 
and he tells us in the introduction that 
Ibn al-Shadjarl, Ibn al-Hfidjib, al-KSlI or even 
Xha^lab would acknowledge its exceilence if they 


were able to see the book. Its value consists 
having preserved extracts of older works xi 
apparently lost or undiscovered. It is interest 
to find him quote from the Ktiab al-Ma^dm 
al-UshnandSni (printed in Damascus 1 340), 
Milal of Ibn Hazm, the Fthrtst of Ibn Nadim 
the Ansab of al-Zubair ibn BakkSr, consider 
how rare manuscripts of these books are. 1 
book IS m fact a curious collection of odd 
formation from all kinds of sources. Apparer 
there are two editions of this book, one Ca 
1284 and a second without date printed in Tar 
The Shifd^ al-^A/I/ fl md ft Kaldm aU^Ai 
min al-Dalfnl is, as indicated by the title, a w< 
dealing with words of foreign origin in the Ara 
language The author has used for this purp 
the Mu^a) rab of al-Djaw5likI [q. v ] and simi 
woiks, but IS not content with explaining, or sim 
mentioning, words of foreign origin, as he a 
gives ample specimens of vulgar errors m corr 
Arabic speech Closely resembling this book v 
commentary on the Durrat al-Ghawwd^ of 
Hariri, which has been printed together with 
Durra at Constantinople, in 1299 In this w< 
he not seldom corrects al-Harlrl and frequen 
gives useful additional information and this w< 
together with his Ttrdz are probably the best 
his compositions His Dhvdn is mentioned by 
Muhibbl and has actually been preset ved in mai 
script in Copenhagen, but my knowledge of 
poetry is confined to what al-MuhibbI quotes 
he himself cites in his own work It is not of 
high standard, but his whole works are typi 
of his period and vividly reflect what we nr 
expect from his contempoiaiies. 

Bibliography, al-Muhibbl, Khuld^at 
1. 331 — 343 , Brockelmann, G,A,L,,^ ii. 2 
(F. Krenkow' 

KHWAFI KHAN (Muhammad HAshim Niz 
al-Mulki), historian, his title of Khwafi Kl 
was given him by Muhammad Shah and is deni 
fiom a family connection with Kh^af, a district 
eastern Persia, famous for its distinguished men 
was a son of Kh^adja Mir a confidential servant 
Murad Bakhsb, youngest son of Shah DjahSn. 1 
place and date of his birth are not known, 1 
it seems probable that he was born in India, i 
a statement m his history (1 739) implies t 

his birth took place about 1664. The statenn 
IS that 74 years after the death of Sh5h DjahS 
minister. SaM Allah, he was 52 plus the age 
discretion (14^). In other words he was 66 ^ 
hamraadan years old m 1728 (1066 -j- 74= ii 
A II ). His father was Khwgdja Mir, a confid 
tial servant of Shah gjahan’s youngest son, Mui 
Bakh§h, and was severely wounded at the bal 
Samogaj-h Kjj^afl KhSn possibly, like BernU 
friend Danishmand, began life as a merchant, 
as an official’s clerk, and it was in one of th 
capacities that he visited Bombay in 1693 — 94 c 
had an interview with an English official (11. 4 
and Elliot-Dowson, vii. 350) He served un< 
Awrangz5b, Bahadur ShAh and Muhammad §1 
m the Deccan and in GudjarSt, and was k 
stationed at SurSt. He also lived at AhmadSb 
which he defends against the strictures of E 
hangfr, and at Rahurl, in Siwdjl’s country, and 
the beginning of Bahadur Shah’s reign he \ 
governor of Camp5nlr (i. 77) Probably he enc 
his days at Haidarabad in the service of A 
Pjah NizSm al-Mulk (hence our author’s title 
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N 45 m al-Mulkl) about 1732—33. He was an 
intimate friend of NawSz, the author of 

al-Umara^ (who was also a HaidarlbSdf 
officer) (v. ill, 680 of the Bibl. Ind. ed. of that 
work, and Khwaft KhSn, li. 678). 

Kbwsft Khan wrote a history of the Indian 
branch of TimUnd dynasties, and called it Mun- 
ta^ab al-Lubdb (the Choice Compendium). It is 
a standard work and is much admired, especially 
by Orientals, for its style, and its accuracy and 
impartiality, though it is often too grandiloquent 
for western taste. Still, it is by far the most 
human and interesting of native histories of India, 
with the doubtful exception of Bada'^unl, and 
ought to have been translated long ago. After an 
introduction beginning with Turk b Yaphet, and 
describing the origins, etc., of the Tartars and 
Mongols, it gives short biographies of Timur, his 
third son, MlrSn Shah, and the descendants of the 
latter, who were the emperoi Babur’s ancestors. 
These are followed by a history of the emperors 
of Agra and Dihll, beginning with Babur, of whom 
there is a tolerably full account, and ending with 
the beginning of the 14th year of Muhammad 
Shah Babur conquered India in 1526, and the 
14th year of Muhammad Sh 5 h was 1732, so 
that the history covers a peiiod of over 200 years. 
The last ten years of the history are given in a 
very abridged form. The most valuable parts of 
the work are the accounts of Shah Djahln and 
Awrangzeb, for both of whom the author had a 
high admiration The history has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica (2 vols), but the edition 
is not complete, for it wants the first part or 
volume. This last, however, is very rare, and 
perhaps does not exist in its entirety. Theie is 
only a portion of it in the British Museum. The 
authoi refers to it in vol. 1. p. 49 of the printed 
edition. Kh^aft KhSn also wrote a history of the 
minor Muhammadan dynasties of India, but this 
too has disappeared, though a small portion is 
preserved in MS in the India Office Library (Eth6, 
Cat,^ N®. 407). It was apparently of little value, 
being mainly an abridgment of Farishta. 

The charm of Khwsfi Khan’s history consists 
in his digressions and h»s fiequent use of his own 
observations, and of information derived from his 
father and brother He is a somewhat bigoted 
Muhammadan, and he is too favourable to Shah 
2 jahan and Awrangzeb. Thus he slurs over Aw- 
rangzeb’s treacherous capture and subsequent exe- 
cution of his younger brother, Murad Bakhsh 
The capture he represents as a clever manoeuvre 
(it certainly was to the public advantage), but he is 
evidently half-ashamed of it, for he declines to 
give the particulars. In his account of Murad 
Bakhsh’s attempt at escape, and his trial and exe- 
cution, which he got from his father, he does not 
plainly set down AwrangzSb’s reponsibility, and 
continues to pay him a compliment for his gene- 
rosity in rewarding the man who declined to pro- 
secute Murad for the muider of his father. He 
also deals lightly with Shah conduct to 

Kbusraw, and to his competitois for the throne, 
and says nothing about his debaucheries Still he 
IS far more honest than Abu ’l-Fa^l. His accounts 
of Sh^r ShSh and EjahSnglr are very fair, and in 
the latter of them he has a very interesting ac- 
count of Nar gjahan. He says he got it at SUrat 
in 1695—96 from a very old man, who as a child 
had accompanied Niir Ejahan’s father on his 


journey from Persia to Afghanistan and Ir 
Kh’^aft Kban too, though, like Tacitus, he 
tell us too much about emperors and their m 
does not omit the more interesting subject 
plague, and famine, and of internal administrat 
Bibliogr aphy\ Elliot-Dow’son, History 
India^ vii. (which contains a very full absti 
by Prof. Dowson, of the 2^^ volume of Kh 
Khan); Colonel Materials for the His 
of India (Hertford 1868), p. 57 sq.\ there 
manuscript translation of vol. i. by Major Goi 
in the British Museum (Add. 26, 617). 

(H. Beveridgi 
laiAFlF, the eleventh metre m Arabic pros( 
containing three ^arud and five darb , 


FaHldtun mustaf^tlun 


f^tldtun *.* 


If »» w *•* 

» 1 . 

7» T) f^ila 

n » 

„ mustaf^tlun *.* 

„ inustaf^i 

n n 

y^ mustaf^ 


All the feet lose their second quiescent l< 
when the last quiescent letter of the prece( 
foot IS retained and vice versa. The foot f^tli 
used as first darb is often changed to fdlatun 
maf^lun) by tad^ith (MoH. Ben Chenei 

KHAIBAR, an oasis on the road fr 
al-Medfna to Syria, 1 00 miles from al-Med 
Doughty, who stayed in Khaibar from Novem 
1877, to March, 1878, describes Khaibar as a gr 
of wide, well-watered valleys, which he toget 
like a palm leaf on the edge of the lava re^ 
(Harra) and all run into one mam valley. TI 
valleys are gashes in the lava-field, beneath wl 
lies sandstone which, wherever it crops out, 
a burned and discoloured appearance. The o 
lies 2,800 feet above sea level and Doughty j 
its population at about 1,000 souls. The both 
of the valleys are covered with rushes, the spri 
have a slightly sulphurous taste and are surroun 
by incrustations of salt. In spite of its many p 
trees, the land has an uninviting aspect and g] 
stretches of ground lie untiUed. The command 
height of al-Hisn, illustrated by Doughty on p. 1 
consists of a great basalt rock, which rises ou 
the WSdl Zaidlya, like an erratic block. The mo( 
settlement is built on its south side. The lei 
of the walled platform of the citadel is 200 p. 
and the breadth 90. The floor is deep mo 
which may be partly of the old clay build 
that have melted away upon the uneven rock 
digging, potsherds, broken glass, eggshells 
horse-dung are brought to light. Two anc 
pyramids of clay bricks, the lower parts of wl 
are cased wfith stone, enclose an ancient cov< 
well, which was used to supply the garrison. 

The name Khaibar is said by Yakut to h 
meant “castle'’ in the language of the Jews who li 
there; according to Sahl b. Muhammad al-K 3 
it took its name from Khaibar b Kaniya b. Mahl 
who was the first to settle there. The anc 
Khaibar, according to the old Arab geograph 
lay m a veiy fertile district which was ncl 
palms and luxurious cornfields, and consisted 
seven castles. Hisn Nahm, Hisn Abi ’l-Huk 
Hisn al-Sh^k^? 94 ^^ al-NatSh, Hisn al-SulS 
Hisn Watih and Hisn al-Katiba. Al-Bakri furi 
mentions Hisn Wadjda, in which there were pa 
and other trees and which later belonged to 
Prophet Muhammad, and the greatest strong! 
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of Khaibar, Hisn al-Kamis, which ^All b. Abi 
Talib, afterwards Caliph, captured, the lower part 
of which was occupied by the mosque of the 
Prophet (also called al-Manzila), built after the 
conquest by ^Isa b MCIsS. The spring in the fort 
of abShikk was called al-Hamina. The Prophet 
called It ktsmat al-Mal'^ika (‘‘the angels* share”). 
It was much admired for the remarkable properties 
of its water. Two-thirds of its water flowed away 
in one channel and the other third in another. Both 
had the same direction. If three pieces of wood or 
three dates were thrown into the well, two went into 
the channel containing two-thirds and one into the 
other. No one could take more than a third of the 
spring water out of this channel and if anyone 
stood in the channel which took two-thirds m order 
to send more watei into the smaller channel, the 
water overwhelmed him and flowed past him so 
that none went back into the second channel to 
increase its share. 

The oldest mention of lOiaibar in inscriptions is 
in the bilingual inscription of 568 A d. of Ilairan 
in al-Lcdja, of which E Littmann has given the 
correct interpretation in Osservaziom suite tsctiztont 
dt Harran e dt Zebed^ m K S O ^ 1911/12, iv 193 
The inscription bears the date “in the year 463 [viz. 
of the era of Bosra], a year after the expedition 
of ^^aibar”. According to Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al~ 
Ma^drt/^ ed Wiistenfeld, p 313, this expedition 
took place under King al-Hantb b. Abi Shamir 
(al-Hantb b. Djabala), who reigned from 528 to 
569/570 A. D. , the inscription now gives as the 
exact dale for this event the year 567 a.d. Much 
more serious for the history of JChaibar and its 
Jewish population was Muhammad’s campaign; 
he set out in the beginning of the year 7 A H. 
(628 A. D.) with about 1600 men against Kljaibar, 
presumably wuth the object of obliterating the 
unfavourable impression made by the treaty of 
Hudaibiya and of offering his follow'ers a rich 
substitute for the booty they had lost The Jews 
of Khaibar had apparently prepared for Muham- 
mad’s attack, but they were not united among 
themselves. The population was not a solid body 
living together within one area, but was scatteied 
among the surrounding valleys, where they oc- 
cupied in little groups fortified houses in the 
midst of rich palm groves and cornfields Every 
settlement had its own particular name The valley 
was divided into three territories, called al-Natah, 
al-Shik^: and al-Katiba. This strategically unfavour- 
able mode of settlement was from the first a 
disadvantage, and the position of the Khaibaris 
became still more precarious when their allies, the 
GhatafSn, left them in the lurch, and their 4,000 
auxilianes left Khaibar for their homes Muhammad 
thus had a free hand. The advance was earned out 
by night and in the morning the Khaibaris found 
the Muslim troops confronting them ; they had taken 
ip their quarters behind the Harra on the edge of 
die desert. It took Muhammad about six weeks to 
:onquer the whole district of Khaibar Every strong 
liouse, every fortified place had to be besieged and 
stormed, frequently after heavy fighting. The castle 
jf al-Nat 5 h was the first to be attacked; it resisted 
for over a week. In revenge for the stubborn de- 
fence , Muhammad had the splendid palm-trees 
wound it cut down. 400 were destroyed before 
the politic Abn Bakr put a stop to further de- 
irastation. Al-^iV^ was next stormed. The successes 

the Muslims had already much weakened the 


strength of the defence Treachery had placed al- 
NatSh in the hands of the Prophet, and as engines 
of war had also been captured, in the use of which 
a Jewish traitor instructed the Muslims, the re- 
sistance of the Jews diminished considerably so that 
the other strongholds fell more quickly The last 
bulwark of the defence, al-KatIba, fell almost without 
resistance. The Jews were sentenced to lose all 
their property and were left with their wives and 
children and allowed to till the soil which they 
had previously owned. Half of the harvest had to 
be handed ovei to Muhammad. This tiibute con- 
tinued to be paid until the Caliph 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab drove the Jews out of Arabia. Later, 
however, the Jews returned in certain numbers to 
Khaibar. Benjamin of Tudela says that in 1173 A d. 
a Jewish colony, 1 1 50 strong, which must have 
formed a closed community, lived in Khaibar. Not 
too much stress need be laid on his statement. 
Burckhardt, who saw Khaibar at the beginning of 
the xixtk century, mentions that the Jewish com- 
munity once settled here had entirely disappeaied. 

Bibliography al-Istakhri, B,G.A^ i. 21; 
Ibn Hawkal, B. G. A ^ 11. 28; al-MukaddasI, 
B G. A ^ 111 83, al-Hamdanl, Si/al Dj azirat aB 
^Aiab^ ed. D. H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 1891, 
p. 124, 130, al-Bakri, Mu^d^am^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 

I. 331 — 333 ? Yakut, Mu^djavt^ ed Wustenfeld, 

II. 503 — 505? Mara^td aBItttla^^ ed. T. G. J. 

Juynboll, Leiden 1853, 1 376^^ , Noel Desvergers, 
r Arabic (B Uuwers ^ Histoire ct description de 
ions les peuples^ Aste^ vol. v.), p. 177 — i8o; 
A Sprenger, Die alte Geographic At abtens^ Bern 
1875, p 153, 204, L Caetani, Annali delV 
Islatn^ 11/1. 8 — 33, Ch. M. Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta^ 11, London 1923, p. 75, 92, 
loi, 103 — 105, 199, 2ii; pictures of Khaibar, 
ibid ^ p 95, 104. (Adolf Grohmann) 

KH AIBAR PASS, the northern route be- 
tween Afghanistan and India, leading from 
Kabul to Peshawar. The pass runs from Dakka to 
Djamrud and is about thirty-three miles long, its 
centre lying in 34^ 6' N, and 71° 5' E, Its highest 
point, Landl Kotal, is 3,378 feet above sea-level. 

Alexander the Great probably sent the division 
of his army under Hephaestion and Peidiccas 
through the Khaibar, while he himself follow'ed 
the northern bank of the Kabul nver and crossed 
the Kunai valley into Badjawr and SawSd. MahmUd 
of Ghazna used the pass only once, when he 
marched to meet Djaipal in the Peshawar valley. 
The Amir Timur used it w'hen invading India in 
1398 and when retiring in 1399. 

Babur invaded India by the pass in 1525 and 
Humayun, after capturing KSbul, on his return 
from exile, traversed it. It was the route regularly 
used by Akbar and his successors between the 
PandjSb and Kabul, and Djalalabad, first fortified 
by Humayun, was named after Akbar. The pass 
was held in Mughal times, as now, by the Afridls, 
a tuibulent tube extremely jealous of foieign 
encroachment, and in the reign of Akbar their 
hostility was accentuated by the establishment in 
this region of a heretical and fanatical sect, the 
Rawshanlyas [q.v.], who commanded the adherence of 
the Afridls, Yiisufzais, and other tribes. In 1586, 
on the death of Mliz 5 Mul^ammad Amin, ruler of 
Kabul and younger brother of Akbar, Radja Man 
Singh, marching to take possession of Kabul in 
the name of the emperor, was obliged to force 
the pass, an operation which was performed with 
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difficulty, and the suppression of the Rawshanlyas 
cost much blood and treasure. In 1672 the tribes 
attacked Muhammad Amin lOian Awrangzibi, go- 
vernor of Kabul, in the pass, annihilated his army 
of 40,000 men and captured the women and children 
and the imperial treasuic and elephants 

Nadir Shah, advancing by it to attack Nasir 
Khan subadar of Kabul under the Mughal govern- 
ment, was opposed by the tribesmen, but led his 
cavalry through Bazar, took Nasir Khan by sur- 
prise, and overthrew him near J^amrud Ahmad 
§hah Durian! and Shah Zam§n used the pass on 
several occasions when invading the Pandjab. 

The British first used the Khaibar Pass in 1839 
in the attempt to establish Shah Shudja^ in Afgha- 
nistan, and have since used it on several occasions, 
more than once suffering disasters in traversing it. 

By the treaty of Gandamak (1879) between the 
British and the Amir Ya^kub Khan, the control 
of the pass was left to the former, who have 
exercised it latterly by maintaining an experienced 
political officer for the pass, at whose disposal are 
the Khaibar Rifles, a corps of militia composed 
of Afridls under British officers. The arrangement 
has not been entirely satisfactory, but was probably 
the best that could be made with so turbulent 
and treacherous a tribe. 

Bibliography, al-Tabarl, ed de Goeje . , 
Mirkh^and, Rawdat al-Safd' Minhadj-i Siradj 
al-Djuzdj 5 nT, Tabakat-i Na^ir^ transl. H G 
Raverty, Sharaf al-Din Yazdl, Zafarnama\ Za- 
hir al-Din Muhammad Babur, Bdbatndma,^ ed. 
Mis. A. S Beveiidge, Gibb Mem Ser , vol i.. 
Index, Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Ahbarnama,^ Djah5ngir, Tu- 
zuk-i Qj^ahangtrl,^ tiansl by A Rogers, ed H. 
Beveridge, London 1909, Index; 'Abd al-Hamid 
Lahorl, Bddsjmhnama Khafi Khan, Muntakhab 
al-Lubab,^ ed. Mawlavi Kabfr al-Din Ahmad, 
cont by T. W. Haig (Bibl. Ind. Series), N 
Manucci, Storta do Alogor,^ transl. W. Irvine, 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, The Cambiidge 
History of India^ vol 1. (T. W. Haig) 

KHAIR al-DIN, an important Turkish 
aichitect of the time of Sultan Wall Bayazfd II 
(1481 — 1512) As a result of the habit of Puikish 
historians of mentioning favouiably every pious 
founder, writer of chronogiams, and calligrapher, 
bulf only exceptionally giving the name of the 
creator of a masterpiece of architecture, or even giving 
any biographical notice of him, Khair al-Dm's 
activities are veiled in obscurity It is certain, 
however, that he is a histoiical peisonality. He is 
said to have been the son of the architect Ustad 
Murad. His masterpiece is the BSyazid Mosque, 
a vigorous piece of architecture, in Constantinople 
[built between 150X and 1507) (on which see Ewliya, 
Siydhat-ndma,^ Stambul 1314, 1. 142; Sa'd al-Din, 
Ta^ al-Tawarikh^ Stambul 1279, 11. 2II, von 
Elammer, Constantmopolis und der Bosporos,^ Pest 
[822,1.402; Skarlatos Byzantios, Konstantinupolis,^ 
Athens 1890, 1. 421). 

The popular Turkish view of the importance 
jf Khair al-Dln, who is considered the real founder 
>f Ottoman architecture and is approached by none 
>f his predecessors (ElySs b ^All, Mehmed al- 
MadjnUn, MUsa, etc.) or his successors (M Kasim, 
Kamal al-Din) down to SinSn [q. v.], the greatest 
)f Ottoman architects and one of the greatest of 
he world’s architects, is confirmed by his master- 
piece, the BSyazid Mosque. 

The scheme of two half-domes supporting the 


principal dome is modelled, it is true, on the Aya 
Sofia, but dominated by another conception and 
deliberately developed further. Pious legends are 
associated with the building. 

There is also a little mosque by him which 
bears his name, not far from the iurbe of the Grand 
Vizier SinSn Pa§ha at Parmak Kapusu. His tomb 
is in front of this turbe. 

Bibliography , Hafiz Husain, Hadlkat al- 
HiaivamU,^ Stambul 1281, i 13, 200 ; M. [DluraiyS, 
Sidjiill-i ^Othmdnl,, ii. 314; Sa% Te4Iiktret el- 
Bunyan,, Stambul 1315, p. 5; Surlitt, Die Bau- 
kunst Konstantmopels,^ Berlin 19 1 2, p. 64, 76; 
E Diez, Die Kunst der Islamischen Vblker^ 
Berlin 1915, p. 133; Babmger, Quellen zur 
Osmanischen Kunstlergeschichte,^ Jahrbuch der 
Asiatischen Kunst,, Leipzig 1924, p. 34. 

(Th Menzel) 

K&AIR al-DIN (Barbarossa), the famous 
Turkish corsair and Beylerbey of Algiers 
and brother of '^Arudj [q v.] In spite of the state- 
ment to the contrary by Haedo, it is he who is 
referred to by the) epithet Baiberousse (Barbarossa, 
Aenobarbus) in the diplomatic correspondence of 
the French court. Born at Metelhn about 888 
(14^3) he was at first a pirate under the command 
of his brother and acquired a great reputation for 
skill and bravery. When ‘^Arfldj set out on his 
expedition against Tlemcen he gave his brother 
the goveinorship of Algiers, which he had just 
taken. When the news of the death of *^Ariidj ar- 
rived, Khair al-Din was unanimously chosen by 
his companions to succeed him. But he soon found 
himself in a very critical position The towns of 
Cherchell and Ten^s had rebelled, the Kabyls of 
Ibn al-Kadi, king of KQko, deserted him; Aba 
Ilammu, king of Tlemcen, had invaded the Chelif 
valley, finally the Algerians, tired of the cruelty 
of the Turks, were only waiting an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke Thus feeling unable to cope 
with all his opponents with the forces at his 
command, Barbarossa sought the help of Selim, 
Sultan of Constantinople. He paid homage to him 
foi the lands conquered by his brother and pro- 
mised to pay him tribute. The SultSn, who had 
mst conquered Egypt (1517), eagerly seized this 
opportunity placing the shores of the Western 
Mediterranean under his sway. He accepted the 
homage of Khair al-Din and gave him the ranks 
of Pasha and Beylerbey (cf. the article beg). At 
the same time he sent 2,000 men with artillery to 
Algiers and authorised the enrolment of volunteers, 
to whom he granted the rights and pnvileges of the 
Janissaries [q v.] 4,000 Tuiks or Levantines thus 
came to serve under Barbarossa and formed the 
o^ak or militia of Algiers. 

The arrival of these reinforcements enabled Khair 
al-Din to meet the dangers which threatened him. 
A conspiracy of the Algerians who had agreed 
with the tribesmen to set fire to the fleet and 
massacre the Turks was put down and the heads 
of the ringleaders fixed on the gates of the Pasha’s 
palace. A Spanish force under Ugo de Moncade 
was repulsed. The Christians landing at the mouth 
of the Harrash (al-HarSsh) had taken up their 
position on the heights of Kudyat al-S 5 ban and 
began to bombard the town. Barbarossa succeeded 
in drawing them out of their entrenchments by 
attacking their ships diawn up on the shore and 
forced them to re-embark (1519). In the east, on 
the other hand, he was less fortunate. A Tunisian 
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army was advancing on Algiers. He set out against 
that and met the enemy in Kabyha on the territory 
of the Flissat Umellfl. In the middle of the battle, 
the Sultan of Kuko, secretly won over by the 
Hafsid Sultan, deserted and turned against the 
Turks. The latter were cut to pieces and Barbarossa, 
with his road to Algiers barred, had to take refuge 
in J^idjclli [q. v.] During this time the Kabyls 
laid waste Mitidja and occupied Algiers, while 
Cherchell and Ten^s again revolted (1520). 

Taking refuge in 2 j*djelh, Khair al-Din began 
to reconstitute his army and to gather reinforce- 
ments. He resumed his old trade of pirate and 
from 1520 to 1525 he ravaged the coasts of the 
western Mediterranean, amassing considerable booty 
and gathering numerous adventurers around him 
He was soon strong enough to seize Collo (1521), 
Bone (1522) and Constantine. He also secured 
the help of the natives of Little Kabylia by making 
an alliance with ^Abd al-^Aziz, chief of the Banu 
^Abbas, rival of the Sultan of Knko Thus he was 
able in 1525 to resume the offensive against Ibn 
al-Kftdi. Defeated at the W 5 di Bugdura and again 
at the pass of the Banc ‘^A^isha, the latter was 
killed by his own soldiers. Mitidja and Algiers 
were reoccupied by the Turks, the rebel chiefs of 
Ten^s and Cherchell were put to death and the 
inhabitants of Constantine, who had m 1527 ex- 
pelled their ka^d and massacred the Turkish gar- 
nson, severely punished. Finally, Husain, who had 
succeeded Ibn al-K 5 df , tendered his submission 
and agreed to pay an annual tribute (1528) 

The capture of Pehon, a Spanish stronghold 
built on an islet within cannon-shot of Algiers, 
completed the restoration of Turkish power. In 
the beginning of May, 1529, Barbarossa began 
the bombardment of this fortress, the garrison of 
which the Spaniards had neglected to strengthen, 
it was taken by storm on May 27 when there 
were only 25 unwounded defenders left. I^air al- 
Din had the governor, Don Martin de Vargas, 
put to death and ordered the outer walls of Penon 
to be razed to the ground The debris were used 
to build a mole joining the island to the main- 
land. This jetty protected the roadstead from the 
west winds and enabled the corsairs to leave their 
ships in shelter which they had previously been 
obliged to draw up on shore during bad weather. 
This created the harbour of Algiers, a refuge and 
base for operations for the Barbary fleets. Disturbed 
by this new success of IChair al-Din, the Spaniards 
tried to secure a landing place on the coast by 
taking Cherchell, but the expedition led against 
this town by Andreas Dona ended m failure (1531) 
Now definitely installed in Algiers, Barbarossa set 
himself to increase still further his military forces 
by organising, alongside of the Janissaries, whose 
insolence and insubordination rendered them danger- 
ous, bodies of troops personally devoted to him. 
He formed a guard of 500 renegades, for the 
most part Spaniards, raised 7,000 to 8,000 Greeks 
and Albanians, enrolled Kabyls, and entrusted the 
command of this new force and of his artillery 
to ra^is^ his old companions. He thus found him- 
self able to undertake an expedition against Tunis, 
with the inhabitants of which he had long had 
secret negotiations. By taking this town he wished 
to anticipate the designs of the Spaniards and 
secure himself the control of all the eastern shore 
of Africa. The Sultan, to whom he had com- 
municated his plans, gave him the required au- 


thorisation and sent him auxiliaries. Leaving the 
government of Algiers to his Hasan Agha, 

Barbarossa entered Tunisia, seized La Goulette 
(Aug. 16, 1534) and from there advanced on Tunis. 
Mulay Hasan, who tried to stop him, was defeated 
in a battle fought near the gate of al-l^azlra, and 
had to flee (Aug 18). The Turks entered Tunis 
and plundered the town. The rest of the kingdom 
submitted without resistance. 

Barbai ossa’s success was, however, of short duration. 
In the month of June, 1535, Charles V appeared 
on the coast of Tunis. On July I4‘h the Spaniards 
captured La Goulette and on the 20th became 
masters of Tunis. The Christian slaves, whom 
Khair al-Din had refused to massacre , burst 
their chains and joined the attackers. Fearing he 
might be surrounded by the enemy, the Beylerbey 
fell back on B6ne, where he found his fleet, which 
he had sent there on receiving news of the pre- 
paration of the Spanish expedition. From there 
he sailed for the Balearic Islands, sacked Mahon 
and brought back to Algiers 6,000 captives and 
considerable booty. 

A little later, Khair al-Din went to Constanti- 
nople by order of Sultan Suleiman, who in 1533 
had appointed him Kapudan pasha and wished to 
entrust him with the direction of the naval cam- 
paign against Charles V and his allies He had 
not to return to Algiers , where authority was 
exercised in his name by a khalifa At Constanti- 
nople Barbarossa devoted himself entirely to his 
new office. He reorganised and increased the Tur- 
kish fleet and took an active part personally in 
the naval war In 1537 he lavaged the coasts of 
Apulia, tried unsuccessfully to take Brindisi by 
surprise and took part in the siege of Corfu. Not 
having been able to capture the latter place, he 
turned his attention to the Venetian possessions 
in the Aegean Sea and occupied the islands of 
the Dodecanese, The following year he completed 
the conquest of the Archipelago by taking Sciatos, 
Scyros and Carpathos, he then made a descent 
on the island of Crete where he burned two towns 
and 80 villages. In the Ionian Sea he gained two 
victories over Andreas Dona, at Preveza and St, 
Maura In 1539, with the help of his lieutenants, 
Hasan Corso and Dragut, he recaptured Castel- 
nuovo in the Gulf of Cattaro and Malvasia and 
Nauplia in the Morea. The Venetians were forced 
to submit to concluding a truce with the Porte. 

These successes secured Barbarossa a position of 
preponderating influence in Constantinople. Honour- 
ed by the friendship of the SultSn, he persuaded 
SuleimSn to continue the war in the Western 
Mediterranean. He was also decidedly in favour of 
the French alliance. From 1534 he had been in 
correspondence with Francis I; after the conclusion 
of the treaty of Baghdad, he was the confidant of 
the ambassadors of the most “Christian King” and 
leader of the French party m the Grand DlwSn. 
Charles V endeavoured to win him over to his 
cause by secretly offering to recognise him as 
sovereign of the whole of North Africa on pay- 
ment of a small tribute. Barbarossa, while pretending 
to lend himself to the Emperor’s plans, at once 
revealed them to the Sultan. The disastrous end of 
Charles V’s expedition to Algiers (1541) still further 
increased ^air al- Dln^s prestige, although he had 
taken no share at all in the defence of the town. 

Hostilities, suspended since the truce of Nice 
(1538), began again between Francis I and Charles 
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^ (i54*)* Barbarossa was given command of the 
Turkish fleet, which was to co-operate with the 
French forces. In 1543 he operated along the 
Italian coasts, took Reggio, ravaged the coasts of 
Calabria, then, after joining the Due d’Enghien at 
Marseilles, laid siege to Nice. The town of Ville- 
franche, where the Turks landed, was taken and 
destroyed. Nice was occupied but the castle could 
not be taken. The arrival of Dona’s fleet and the 
Marquis del Vasto’s army forced the Turks to 
withdraw. A portion of their fleet wintered at 
Toulon while the rest went along the Catalonian 
coast and sacked Palamos and Rosas. The peace ' 
of Crespy (1544) ending the war, Khair al-Dln 
returned to the Levant, pillaging the islands and 
shores of Tuscany and the Kingdom of Naples. 

After this campaign, Barbarossa retired to Con- 
stantinople. He had great wealth in this town, 
including several palaces on the Bosporus 

He died on July 4, 1546, at the age of 63, and 
was buried in the mosque which he had built at 
Biiyuk Dere (see the art. dere). By his will he 
ordeied all his slaves under 15 years old to be 
liberated and left the others, 800 in number, to 
the Sultan as well as 30 armed galleys. The rest 
of his wealth was divided between his nephew and 
his son Hasan, whose mother was a Moresco, and 
who on three different occasions filled the office of 
governor of Algiers (see the art. hasan pasha, 
above, 11. 281), 

Barbarossa was not only a successful corsair and 
a remarkable soldier, he also possessed certain of 
the qualities of a statesman, an indomitable re- 
solution which enabled him to surmount the greatest 
difficulties, and a very accurate sense of the conditions 
on which the establishment of a permanent state 
in Barbary depended. He understood that Turkish 
rule, being restricted to the coast, naturally tended 
to be precarious, he therefore tried to make himself 
master of the interior. His ambition was to unite m 
one vast state, ol which he would be the sovereign, 
the whole of North Africa. If circumstances did 
not permit him to realise this plan, at least he 
finished the work begun by 'Arudj, and he may 
be regarded as the real foundei of the Regency 
of Algiers. 

JB lb Ito gr aphy Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al~ 
Ktbar ft Asfar al-Bihar^ Constantinople II41, 
fols. 15 — 27; part, transl. by J. Mitchell, The 
History of the maritime Wars of the Ttirks^ 
London 1831, p. 28 — 69; Haedo, Topogi afia e 
htstoria genefal de Ai ^ef Valladolid 1612, 
French transl. by Berbrugger and Monnereau, 
m the Rev. Afrtcaine.^.^ xiv. and xv.; Epitome 
de los reyes de Arge/^ French transl. by H de 
Grammont, Hist, des Rois d'' Alger m the Rev. 
Africaine^ xxiv. and xxv ; E. de la Pnmaudaie, 
Documents inedits sur VHistoire de T occupation 
espagnole en Afrtque.^ in the Rev. Africaine.^ 
xix , XX., xxi. ; Ph. de Sandoval, Histona de la 
Vida y hechos del emperador Carlos F". . . . . ., 
Antw'erp 1511; Sander Rang and F. Denis, 
Fondatwn de la rigence d' Alger ^ histotre des 
Barberousses ^ chrontque du XVIe stecle.^ Paris 
1837, transl. of an Arabic verison of the QJiaza- 
wat al-Khair al-Din^ a work wrongly attributed 
to Kbair al-Din himself; the Italian transl. (from 
an old Spanish version, transl. in 1578 by 
Giovan Luidgi Algamora) was publ. by M. Pelaez, 
La vita e la storia di Ariadtno Barbarossa^ 
Palermo 1887; Hammer, Hist, de V empire otto- 


man^ v ; E. Charri^re, Negociations de la France 
dans le Levant^ i., Paris 184S; Lopez Gomara, 
Cronica de los Barbarojas^ in the Memorial 
historico espanol^ vi., Madrid i854) Berbrugger, 
Le Tenon d^Alger^ Algiers i860; H. de Grammont, 
Le R^azaouat est-il Tceuvre de Kheir ed Dine 
Barberousse? ^ Villeneuve sur Lot 1873; do.. 
Hist, d' Alger sous la domination turque.^ Paris 
1887 , Junen de la Gravi^re, Doric et Barberoussi.^ 
Pans 1886; G. Medina, V expedition de Charles* 
Quint a Tunis', la legende et la virile (Rev. 
Tunmenne.^ xiii., S. Lane-Poole, The Barbary 
Corsairs^ London 1890, p. 31 sqq. — Cf. also 
the bibliography to the art. ALGIERS, ALGERIA, 
TUNIS, TUNISIA. (G. YVER) 

KHAIR al-DIN PA§HA. [See Cendereli]. 
KHAIR al-DIN pasha, a statesman of 
the time of 'Abd al-HamId II. He was of 
Circassian origin, but spent his early years in 
Tunis, wheie he rose to important offices as a 
result of his brilliant abilities. He ultimately be- 
came bash mudir. His great aim was to achieve 
a closer relationship w'ith Turkey, which was re- 
cognised in a firman of Sult5n 'Abd al-'AzIz. As 
a result of a quarrel with SSdik Pasha, then Wall 
of Tunis, he left the Tunisian service and retired 
to Pans In 1294 (1877) ^Abd al-HamId summoned 
him to Constantinople and appointed him presi- 
dent of the commission on financial reforms and 
later of the Council of State In the diflficult 
period after the loss of the Russo-Turkish war he 
was appointed Grand Vizier in 1295 
eighth m the short period ‘Abd al-Hamid had 
been reigning 

Khair al-Din was very liberal in his views and 
endeavoured to further the reform movement now 
beginning by introducing improvements, especially 
m the administration of justice, and tried to 
strengthen the Giand Vizier’s power as much as 
possible in opposition to ^Abd al-Hamld’s wish 
to make the Grand Vizier a mere instrument for 
the execution of instructions given by the Yildiz 
Kiosk. He brought upon himself the opposition 
of the 'ulam5^, who would only allow the Grand 
Vizier the right of piesiding at the council of 
ministers. After only eight months of office he 
was dismissed. He died in Constantinople in 1307 
(1889) at the age of nearly 70 and was buried 
in Aiyub. He bore the reputation of being reliable, 
fearless, steadfast and libeial. He wrote an Arabic 
work entitled Ahwam al-Masalik fi Ma^rifai 
Ahwal al-Mamaltk^ said to have also been trans- 
lated into Turkish and Fiench. 

Bibliography'. Sami, Kamus al-A^lam^ 
Constantinople 1308, 111. 2073; 'Ojuraiya, Si' 
dytll-i Constantinople 1308, 11. 317; 

^Othman Nuri, Abdti 'l-Hamtd tham Dewr-i Sal' 
tanati.^ Constantinople 1327, ii. 59^7 Sax, Macht- 
verfall der Turkei.^ Vienna 1908, p. 481. 

(Th. Mknzkl) 

KHAIRAbAD is a town in the District 
of Sitapar, United Provinces, India. Populatior 
(1901), 13,774. It was formerly a place of im- 
portance, and is said to have been founded b> 
one IQjaira, a Pfisi, in the xitb century. It is. 
howevei, more probable that the name was given 
by Muhammadans to an older town on the sam« 
site, and it has been identified with Masachhatra 
an ancient holy place. A number of temples an^ 
mosques are situated here, some of them dating 
from the reign of Akbar, but none is of mud 
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interest. It has been a municipality since 1869. 
Trade has suffered owing to the rise in importance 
of Sitfipffr, but there is a daily market, and a 
small industry in cotton printing survives. 

At the time of Akbar the Sarkar of KhairSbad 
consisted of 22 mahals or parganas, but many of 
these lay in the present districts of Kheri and 
Hardoi. This pargana consisted of the Southern 
portion of the country lying between the Gond 
and Zarayan rivers. It was bounded on the North 
by Hargram, on the east by Lakarpar and Biswan, 
on the west by SltSptlr and Ramkot , on the 
South-east by Machhrehta, and on the South-east 
by Pirnagar. The whole of the Southern half of 
the pargana is a high lying tract with a high 
soil and good natural drainage producing in favour- 
able seasons fine crops of wheat. North of the 
road from SltapUr to Kh airabgd and from the 
latter to Biswan, the land lies low, the soil being 
stiffer and liable to flooding from numerous jhils 
and water-courses. However the cultivation is ge- 
nerally poor, the majority of the tenants belong 
to the inferior cultivating classes, the holdings 
are large, the cattle are wretched, many of the 
landlords are heavily in debt and means of irrig- 
ation are deficient. 

Bibliography H R Nevill, Dislrict Ga- 
zetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh^ xl. 125, 126, Hunter Imperial Gazetteer^ 
XV. 207. __ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

KH AIRPUR, a state in Sind, laying be- 
tween 26° 10' and 27° 46' N. and 68° 20' and 
70° 14' E The state has no separate history 
until the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 
1783, when Mir Path ^Ali i^Sn Talpur, a BaluC 
chief, established himself as ruler of Sind. Sub- 
sequently his nephew, Mir Suhrab Khan Talpur 
founded the Khaipilr branch of the family Ilis 
dominions at first consisted of the town of Khairpur 
and its environs, but he enlarged them by conquest 
and intrigue until they extended to Sabzalkot and 
Kashmor on the North, to the Djaisalmer desert 
on the East, and to the borders of Ka6£h Gandava 
on the West, About 1813, during the troubles 
attending the establishment of the BSrakzai dynasty 
in Kabul, the Mirs withheld the tribute which they 
had hitherto paid to the rulers of Afghanistan and 
became virtually independent, but jealousy between 
Rustam, who had succeeded his father Suhrab in 1 8 1 1 , 
and his brother ‘^All Murad, contributed to the crisis 
which led to British intervention. In 1832 the 
individuality of the state as a political entity was 
recognised by the British government, which se- 
cured for itself the use of the Indus and the roads 
of Sind. The Mirs of Sind were loth to permit 
the passage of Bntish troops through their dominions 
during the first AfghSn war, but 'All Muigd of 
Khairpur supported the British policy, and after 
the battles of MiSnl and Daba, his state retained 
Its political existence. 

Bibliography', E. A. Langley, Narrative 
of a Residence at the Court of Meer Alt Moor ad 
London i860; Sind Gazetteer 1^76; Imperial 
Gazetteer of Indta^ 1904 — 1909. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KHAIRULLAH efendi, an I m p 0 r t a n t 
Turkish historian. Born in Constantinople, 
of a family which had over 160 years unbroken 
service with the SultSn, the son of the famous 
‘Abd al-HaV:^ Efendi (d. 1270 = 1853/1854, a 
theologian and physician, who was thrice ^r-i 


AUbbn and from 1269 bore the honorary title 
Rc^is aNUlamd)y he began by following in his 
father’s footsteps and adopted a theological career, 
his first office being Molls of Smyrna (1258=1842). 
Later he turned to science, medicine and education. 
In 1265 he became a member of the Board of 
Education, the Agricultural Council and second 
president of the Academy of Sciences (^En^umen-i 
president of various learned bodies, and 
filled high offices in the newly formed Ministry 
of Education, was for long head of the School of 
Medicine, till in 1281 (1864) he was sent as 
ambassador to Teheran, where he died suddenly 
in 1283 (1866). ‘ 

His sons are “^Abd al-Haklj^ HSmid, the most 
important poet and dramatist of the new Turkey, 
and 'Abd al-IUialik Nasuhf, who have both served 
their country as ambassadors and envoys. 

Khairullah left a large number of histori- 
cal, geographical, medical, scientific and 
agricultural works, the latter of which are 
mainly translations, some of them have been 
printed, like the Mesa^tl-i Htkmet,^ Bait-i Dihkan^ 
his journey to Europe {Awropa seyahat-nUmesi). 
But his importance rests on his work as a his- 
torian Besides the Wakayt^-i Mt^rtye,^ he wrote 
a history, planned on a grand scale, of the Otto- 
man empire entitled Dewlet-i ^AUye-i "‘OthmUnlye 
Parikht^ which began to appear almost at the 
same time as the excellent 12 volume history by 
the historian of the empire, Ahmed Djewdet [q.v.], 
w'hich covers the period 1774 — 1826, 

IGiairullah Efendi aims at giving the whole of 
Turkish histoiy in one continuous work. He is the 
first Turkish historian to attempt to deal with Tur- 
kish history in its place in the woild’s history, in 
contrast to the method hitherto in vogue among 
Ottoman annalists of limiting themselves entirely to 
Turkish sources and affairs, he was actually the first 
to succeed to some degree in producing a Tarikk-i 
"^Utntiml^ a world history. With the exception of 
von Hammer-Purgstall’s Gesrhichte des osmanischen 
Reiches,^ it is almost entirely French sources that 
he uses, as is obvious from the fact that he 
always writes foreign names as they are pronounced 
in French. At the same time he not infrequently 
draws upon hitherto not fully utilised Turkish 
souiccs. 

A special volume is devoted to the introduction 
and to the early history of the Ottoman empire, 
the period befoie the reign of 'Othm 5 n I, The 
further work is planned to have a volume to the 
period of each Sultan. At the same time a survey 
of contemporary Muslim and Christian rulers is 
always given. The treatment of the material is no 
longer annalistic but pragmatic. In comparison to 
the inflated style of early historians, his language 
is Simple, clear and intelligible. His history is also 
meritoriously distinguished from those of his pre- 
decessors by the absence of bias and the lack of 
any fanatical hatred of non-Muslim cultuie and 
conditions. 

Of his history, 15 volumes in all appeared 
(1271 — 1281 = 1853 — 1864), fiom 'OthmSn I to 
the time of Ahmed I (1603 — 1617), when death 
put a stop to his work. 'All Shewkl, inspector in 
the Diwan-t Ahkam-t ^Adllye,^ then tried to finish 
the book, of which IQjiairullSh had written barely 
half; but only three further volumes, 16 — 18, 
appeared (1289 — 1292 =1872—1875) bringing the 
work to the tune of Sultan IbrShlm (1639 — 1648). 
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Bibliography', KhairullSh’s history itself, 

I. 2; xvi. 3; Ahmed Rifat, Rawdat al-^azlziya^ 
lithogr, Constantinople 1282, p. 181 and 205; 
EjemSl al-Din, ^Oihmanll nrlifi we-Muwerrthh- 
hri,^ Constantinople 1314, p. 125, SSml, Kamus 
a/-A^/am^ lii. 2274, Thuraiya, St^tll-t 

II. 3195 V. Hammer-Purgstall, Berxcht uber dtezu 

Konstantinopel tm Diuck ei schemende Geschtchie 
des osmanischen Retches von Chatrullah Efendi,^ in 
the S.B, Ah, IVten^ phil.-hist. Klasse, xn. 533, 
O. von Schlechta-Wssehrd, Ausfuhrl Bertcht uber 
dte tn Konstantinopel erschtetienen oricntahschen 
Werke,^ S. B. Ah, Wten,^ xiv 77, N®. 299; xvii 
169, N®. 308; XX 461, N® 309; XX vi. 344, 
N®. 319. (Th Menzel) 

AL~KHAIYAy y Yahva b. Ghalib AbU ‘^AlI, 

an Arab astrologer, pupil of Maghallsh, often 
mentioned in Christian wi iters of the middle ages 
under the name of albohali. The exact dates of 
his birth and death are unknown but the latter 
may be put with some certainty between 210 and 
230 (825 — 844). Of his works there still survive* 
Kttab Strr al-^Amal (“the book of the secret of 
action”) dealing mainly with the formulation of 
astiological questions etc (in Herlin) ^ Kf tab al-Ma- 
wdlid (“book of births”) (in Oxford and Cairo(?)). 
The book on births was translated into I^atin by 
Plato of Tivoli (1136) and later again (1153) 
by Joh. Hispalensis ; the latter translation was 
printed in NUrnberg in 1546 with the title Al- 
bohalt Arabts astrologt antiquissimt ac darts simi 
de tudidis nativitatum liber unus antehac non 
edttus. Cum privtlegto D loanm Shonero concesso. 
In place of Albohali simply we find in MSS. 
also Albohali Alghihac, Alboali Alchait, 
Albenahait, etc. 

Bibliography al-B'ihrist,^ p, 276; Stein- 
schneider, in the Bibhoth Mat hem , 1890, 2”d 
Series, vol. iv. 69 — 70; Wustenfeld, Dte Uber- 
setzungen arabtscher fVerhe tn das Latein, sett 
dem jj, Jahfh,^ 1877, p. 41 — 42, H. Suter, in 
the Abhandl, z, Gesch der mathem, Wtssensch , 
X. 9 — 10. (H. SUTEU) 

khAi^An. Arabic ti anscrip tion of the 
Turkish regal title Kaghan. We find this 
title already borne by the rulers of the eailiest 
people who called themselves “Turk” (vi^k cent, ad) 
andMt had been taken by them fiom then prede- 
cessors, the “genuine Awars” or the 2 ^oan- 2 ^oan of 
the Chinese (Kiessling in Pauly- Wissowa , Real- 
enzyklopadie,^ viii. 2587, s. v. HUNNi; also among 
the so-called Pseudo-Awars, cf. e g Fragm, Hist 
Graec iv. 233). In one of the oldest inscriptions, 
that of Tonyukuk (W. RadloiT, Die altturkischen 
Inschriften der Mongolei,^ 2"^ Senes, St. Peters- 
burg 1899), we find Kan alongside of Ka gh an 
with the same meaning, perhaps only the lesult 
of a contraction of Kaghan Later a distinction 
was made between Kan or KJmf^ and Kaghan 
or Khakan and iChakan used in the meaning of 
“Khan of KhSns”, like the Persian Shahanshah^ 
this we find as early as the fourth (x^h) century 
m Aba 'Abd Allah al-Khwaiizmi, Mafdtlh al- 
^Ulam,^ ed. van Vloten, Leiden l 895 > p* 120; the 
word Kaan which appears in the Mongol period 
and was not used later has the same significance 
Khaknn is still regarded as the Tuikish national 
title W’ iliox^v and has been used quite recently 
by champions of the nationalist idea in Turkey 
in preference to Sultan and Khalifa, 

(W. Barthold) 


KHAJ^AN. [See FAT9 'alI ssKh]. 

KHAKANI (Afdal al-DIn IbrXhIm HakA^^i^I, 
sumamed KhSLV^ni), a Persian poet, bom at 
Gandja (Elisavetpol) in 500 (1106 — 1107), the 
son of a carpenter, ‘^Alf, and a Nestonan wife 
whom he had purchased from a slave-dealer. His 
grandfather was a weaver. His uncle K 5 fl b. 
"^Uthman, who was his benefactor, was a physician 
and druggist. He was taken charge of by him 
when his father, sunk in poverty, abandoned him. 
Trained in the school of Abu *l-*Ula, the latter 
accepted him as his son-in-law and obtained from 
the KhSkSn ManHSihr permission to give him the 
takhallus of KhakanI Later they quarrelled most 
bitterly and exchanged scathing epigrams (between 
538 and 540). It was then that the poet quitted 
his native to^n to go to Baku where the ShirwSn- 
§hah Akhsatan, son of ManuSihr, was settled. Ob- 
taining, not without difficulty, permission to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mekka he was well received 
on his return by the governor of Mosul, ^am 5 l 
al-Din, which earned him the disfavour of his 
patron and imprisonment in the fortress of ShSbiran. 
Retiring to Tibriz after the death of his wife, he 
died there probably in 595 (1200) and was buried 
in the cemetery of Surkh Ab. Although the majority 
of his biographers say that his name was Ibrahim, 
it should be noted that his father called him Badil 
“the substitute” because he had come to replace 
the great mystic Hakim Sana^i. 

The Tuhfat al-IrdJ^in = “Gift to the two 
Traks”, a poetical description of his journey to 
Mekka and back, was autographed at Agra by 
Mirza Abu * 1 -Hasan (1855). His Dtwan entitled 
Khulliyat-i KhakanI was lithographed at Lucknow 
in 1293 — 1295 (2 vols ); it IS arranged in the 
order of subjects — religious and moral poems, 
panegyrics, poems with refrains, funeral elegies, 
short mystical pieces, epigrams, satires , 44 kaslda\ 
were annotated at the beginning of the x^l^ (xviti») 
centuiy by Muhammad b. Da’ud of ShSdi-Abad 
(=1= Mandu, capital of Malwa in India). 

Bibliography'. N. von Khamkof, Memoir e 
sur Khacam,^ m the J* A,^ 1864, Series 6, vol. iv. 
137 and V. (1865), p. 296, Muhammad 'Awfi, 
Luhab al-Albab^ ii 22 1 , Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkiiat 
al-Shu^ar^,^ p. 78, J. von Hammer, Gesch, dcr 
schonen Redekunste Ferstens^ p. 125; Rida Kuli- 
khSn, Ma^ma^ al-Fusaha^,^ i. 200 — 21 35 DjSmI, 
Nafahdt al-Uns,^ p. 707; Sprenger, Cat, of the 
MSS. of the King of Ottdh,^ p. 461; Melanges 
astattques,,\\\, 114; Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue 
As. Soc. Bengal,^ Calcutta 1924, p. 201. 

(Cl. Hu art) 

KH AKANI, aTurkish poet of the second half 
of the xvi^h century. His proper name was Mu- 
hammad Bey and he was a descendant of AySs 
Pasha [q. V ] who was Grand Wazir under Sulei- 
man I. His life was not eventful, according to 
St^ill-t ^Oihmani he was mutafarrika and san- 
d^dk-bey, KhakanI owes his fame to a not very 
long mdthnawi called Hilya-% Sharlfa^ written in 
a tripodic ramal-meire. This poem is a para- 
phrase of an Arabic text known as al-Htlya al- 
Nabawtya containing a traditional account of the 
prophet’s personal appearance ; each of the enumera- 
ted features is commented on by the poet in twelve to 
twenty batiks. According to NSdjI the poem has 
acquired the same degree of popularity as the 
Mawlid-i Sharif of Suleiman Celebi. It was printed 
in Constantinople in 1264 and almost the whole 
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of it is incorporated in vol. in. of Diya Pasha’s 
Kharabat (Constantinople 1291). As states 

at the end of his poem, it was completed in 1007 
(1598 — 1599); at that time he had already at- 
tained a great age. The poet £^ewri (d. 1065) 
wrote a naztra to the Htlya, Of other poems 
by KhS)cSnl — he is said to have composed a 
DfwSn — are only known a mathnawl called 
Miftah al-FutUhat an a ghaial, both in a Gotha 
MS. (Cat., p. 171). He died in 1015 (1606 — 1607) 
and IS buried in the cemetery of the mosque 
of Edirne Kap!. 

KhS)i:SDi is a striking figure in the transition 
period of Ottoman poetry after BakI, which is 
characterised by a growing taste for religious subjects. 

Bibliography: Mu'^allim NSdjl, Esarni^ 
Istambol 1308, p. 130J do., Lughat-t Na^i^ 
p. 396, Burs^T Muhammed Tahir, 
vtu'elltfleri^ Istambol 1338, li. 163; Si{l;tli 4 
^Otkmant^ 1311? it* 264; Gibb, A History of 
Ottoman Poetry^ London 1904, 111. 193 — 198. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KHAL (a.), maternal uncle. The al- 
though, according to the traditional patriarchal 
family law in Arabia, not actually considered a 
relative of his sister’s son, was in popular regard 
equal to the latter’s father and his father’s rela- 
tives. It usually took a good deal of effort to fight 
on the side of one’s paternal relatives against 
those of one’s mother, and to avenge the death 
of paternal relatives also on one’s khaPs. Special 
stress was generally laid on the noble blood of 
one’s MaPs because the sister’s children in par- 
ticular were considered to inherit all noble or 
Ignoble traits of character of their khaP?> 

The Muslim law, which, following the old Arab 
family law, paid most attention to paternal rela- 
tionship, however forbids (on the authority of Sura 
IV. 27) the klml to marry his sister’s daughter 
because the blood-relationship is too close. 

The w'ord khaf which often has the more 
general meaning of “maternal ancestor”, does not 
seem to go back to one of the original Semitic 
names of relationship 

Bibliography. J. G Wetzstein, in the Z 
/. Ethnologic.^ XU 244 sqq.\ G. A. Wilken, /fl?/ 
matriarchaat bij dc otidc Araburen.^ Amsterdam 
1884, p. 31 sqq, {Ind. Gids.^ 1884, i I16 sqq , 
Vcfspr. Geschriften^ li. I sqq).^ W. Rob. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia.^ Cam- 
bridge 1885, p. 42, 58, 158, 165, 290, cf Th. 
Noldeke’s review in the Z. D. M.G..^ 1886, xl 
172, J. Wellhausen, Die Ehe bet den Arabern.^ 
in the Nachrichten d. Gott. Gesellsch. d. IVts- 
sensch,.^ 1893 (N®. ii), p. 476—478. 

(Th. W Juvnboll) 

KHAL'A. [See kHIl'a]. 

KHALADJ, a Turkish tribe; the Turkish 
name was probably Kala6 (see below). As early 
as the fourth (tenth) century we find the ^ala^ 
living much farther south than the other Turks, 
in the southern part of the modern Afghanistan 
between SeistSn and India. They are said even 
then to have come thither “in ancient times’' {ft 
kadtm al-aiyam) (aLIstakhrl, ed. dc Goeje, Btbl. 
Geogr. Arab..^ i. 254). The word is variously 
vocalised in Arabic manusenpts, e. g. al-Khal^ 
in al-IsUkhrl, p. 281 infra; l^aldj also in M 
Longworth Dames (see the art. afghXnistXn, 
J. Marquart {ErSnlahr.^ Berlin 1901, p. 253) con- 
nects the Kh&ladj with the of the By- 


zantine sources and the Killas of the anonymous 
Syriac narrative of the year 554 — 55$ and pro- 
ceeds to deduce an original pronunciation KhUladi. 
In favour of KhalaS we have two later Turkish 
popular etymologies, given in the legend of Oghuz 
Kh5n (cf. the art. ghuzz) ; ^al al “remain hungry I” 
in Ra^Id al-Din, text and translation m W. Rad- 
loff, Kudatku Bilik vol. 1., St. Petersburg 1891, 
Introduction, p xxi., and ^al ac “remain open 
(imperative) in the anonymous legend preserved 
in the Uighur character {tbid..^ text p. 240, trans- 
lation p Ml ). The Khaladj are never mentioned 
as an independent political unit but always as 
mercenaries or guards of foreign rulers ; their 
leaders, like those of other Turkish guards, some- 
times succeeded in founding independent dynasties, 
especially m India, where the pronunciation Khildjl 
for I^aladjf prevails (see the articles following). 
It IS usually assumed that the Afghan speaking 
Ghalzai of the present day in the upper valleys 
of the Tarnak, Arghandab and Afghasan are 
Afghanised descendants of the Turkish Khaladj. 
This assumption is disputed by M Longworth 
Dames (cf the art. AFGhXnistAn and ghalzai), 
although he grants that the Ghalzai have a good 
deal of Turkish blood. (W. BartHOLD) 

KHALAF b. 'Abd al-Malik [q v.] [See ibn 
ba^kuwalL 

KHALDJY. the adjectival form of Khaladj, the 
name of a Turkish tribe which migrated from 
TurkistSn at a period which cannot be precisely 
ascertained and settled in Western AfghSnistan. 
From long residence in this country they were 
regarded, even as early as the end of the thirteenth 
century, when Fimz Khaldji ascended the throne 
of Dihli, as Afghans. They boie a high reputation 
as statesmen and soldiers, many served the early 
kings of Ghazni and Ghur, and many afterwards 
attained to the highest rank in India, as, for in- 
stance, Muhammad b. Baldityar, the conqueror of 
Bengal, Firuz, just mentioned, who founded the 
the dynasty which reigned at Dihll from 1290 to 
1320, and Mahmud, founder of the Khaidji dynasty 
of Malwa (1436 to 1531), who was descended from 
Nasir al-Din, the eldest brother of Firuz. The Lodls, 
the dynasty founded by Bahlul, which reigned at 
Dihh from 1451 to 1526, were a clan of the 
Khaldjis. 

The late Major H. G. Raverty objected strongly, 
but with little apparent reason, to the identification 
of the Ghilzais with the Khaldjis. Their identity 
cannot be conclusively established, but the Gliilzais 
claim a Turkish descent and are found in the 
region where we should expect to find the Sbaldjis; 
the corruption of the name is not unnatural among 
Afghans, and if the Gliilzais are not Khaldjis it is 
difficult to say where the latter are to be sought, 
for no trace of them is found elsewhere, and there 
is no record of their extermination. 

Bibliography: Mmhadj-i Siradj T^bakat 4 
Na^iri.^ and translation by H. G. Raverty, London, 
1873 — 1881; NizSm al-Din Ahmad, Tabaka t 4 A 
bart.^ and translation by B. Dh6 (Bibl. Ind. Series, 
A.S B.), Muhammad l^Asim Firishta, Gulslian 4 
Ibrahtmi.^ Bombay 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

KHALQII or KhilpjI, the dynasty of Dihl i, 
was founded by Djalfil al-Din FirUz (see fIrUz 
§HXh KHiLfijI) of the GhilzS^i or Qbildja^i tribe 
of Afghanistan. A TurkI descent has been claimed 
for this tribe but they had long been domiciled 
in Afghanistan and were regarded as Afghans. 
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QjalSl al-Din Flrflz ascended the throne in Kllo- 
khrl on June 13, 1290, and was murdered at 
Karra by his nephew and son-in-law, al-Dln 
Muhammad, on July 19, 1296. 'Ala^ al-Din ascend- 
ed the throne in Dihll on Oct. 3, 1296, and 
captured the two sons of gjalal al-Din Firiiz, 
Arkati Kh5n, governor of Multan, and Kadr Kb^n, 
who had been proclaimed emperor in Dihll under 
the title of Rukn al-Din Ibrahim. Having blinded 
his two cousins and imprisoned their mother, ^Al5^ 
al-Din punished with death and confiscation those 
amirs who had deserted his uncle for himself. He 
annexed Gudj^rSt, Kanthambhor, and Citor and 
in a series of expeditions to the Dakhan command- 
ed by his favourite eunuch KSfur HazSrdinSri, 
entitled Malik Na^b, the Kingdoms of Warangal 
and DvaravatipHra were added to the empire. Five 
rebellions which occurred early in his reign were 
crushed with merciless severity and vigorous laws 
were issued with the object of suppressing dis- 
affection. ^Ala^ al-Din was dissuaded from a design 
of declaring himself a prophet and promulgating 
a new religion. The most famous decrees of his 
reign were those by which he regulated the price 
of all the commodities of life and its most dis- 
graceful act was the massacre of between twenty 
and thirty thousand Mughul converts to Islam, 
suspected of disaffection. After ‘^AIS^ al-Din’s death 
on Jan 2, 1316, the eunuch Malik N2^b, having 
set aside Khidr Khan, the heir apparent, raised 
to the throne Shihab al-Din ^Umar, ‘^Ala'* al-Dio’s 
youngest son, a boy of five or six years of age, 
and attempted to blind Kutb al-Din Mubaiak, the 
second son, but the prince coriupted the eunuch’s 
emissaries and persuaded them to murder their 
master. Kutb al-Din MubSrak then assumed the 
regency, and, on April I, 1316, blinded and im- 
prisoned his young brother and ascended the throne. 
The new emperor gained a fleeting popularity by 
the reversal of all his father’s harsher measures 
but his debaucheiy soon converted the love of his 
people into contempt. Like his father he was 
addicted to unnatural vice and was entirely ruled 
by l^usraw Oan, a vile favourite belonging to 
one of the scavenger castes of western India. A 
rebellion in Gudjarat was suppressed and in 1318 
Ku^b al-Din marched to Dewagirl, where he put 
to death HarpSl Dewa, son-in-law of Ramatandra 
and appointed a Muhammadan governor to Devagiri. 
On his return the emperor caused his three brothers, 
Khidr Khan, Shadi KhSn, and ^ihab al-Din ‘Umar, 
to be put to death, and, after scandalizing his 
court by indecent debauchery, proclaimed himself 
supreme pontiff and vicegerent of God under the 
title of al-W5thik bi-’ll5h. 

Khusiaw Khan, who had been recalled from 
the Dakhan under a just suspicion of treasonable 
designs soon regained his master’s confidence and 
on April 14, 1 520, caused him to be murdered 
in the palace and ascended the throne under the 
title of Nfisir al-Din Kljusraw. His brief reign was 
marked by the advancement of his profligate caste- 
fellows and an attempt to restore the predominance 
of Hinduism m Dihll, but Malik Fakhr al-Din 
Djawng fled from the capital to MultSn and per- 
suaded his fathei, Gfeazi Malik, governor of that 
province, to march to Dihli for the purpose of 
restoring the supremacy of Islam. IGiusraw marched 
out to meet him but was defeated at Indarpat 
and captured and beheaded. On the following day. 
Sept. 6, 1320, GhSzi Malik was proclaimed emperor 


under the title of GhiySth al-Din Tagh^^V Sh^h. 

Bibliography*, DiyS^ al-Din Barani, 

FlrTiz Bibliotheca Indica scries of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Muhammad KSsim 
Firisbta, Gulshan-i IbrUhim^ Bombay lithograph- 
ed edition of 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

KHALpjI (KHiLfijI), the dynasty of MSlwa, 
was founded in A. D. 1436 by Mahmiid of 

the same tribe as the Oaldjls of Dihll [q. v.]. Di- 
l5war KhSn, founder of the Qhori djmasty [q. v.], 
had been accompanied to MSlwa by his cousin, 
Malik Mughith, and on the deposition of DilSwar 
Khan’s grandson, Ghaznin KhSn (Muhammad ShSh), 
MahmUd offered the crown to his own father, 
Malik Mughith, who declined it in favour of his 
son. Mahmud’s long reign was at first disturbed by 
rebellions on behalf of the late dynasty, fomented 
and supported by Ahmad I of Guj|jar2t and the 
rang of <!)itor. After the suppression of these he 
was engaged in almost continuous warfare with 
Gudjarat, Citor, Khandesh, Kherla, the Dakhan, 
Dihli and Ejawnpar, and was usually successful, 
except against the Dakhan. He died on May 30, 
1469, and was succeeded by his eldest son, GhiySth 
al-Din , a mean-spirited monarch who occupied 
himself chiefly with the administration of his harem, 
for the management of which he drew up elaborate 
regulations, leaving the affairs of the kingdom in 
the hands of this advisers and, latterly, of his elder 
son, Nasir al-Din, whom he made his prime minister. 
The later years of his reign were troubled by 
quarrels between NSsir al-Din and his younger 
brother ‘A 15^ al-Din, who was supported by R5ni 
Khurshid, the mother of both princes. The King, 
too feeble to keep the peace, fell alternately under 
the influence of either faction until, in the autumn 
of 1500, Nasir al-Din captured MSndu, put his 
brothel to death, imprisoned his mother, and seized 
the crown A few months later Qbiyath al-Din 
died, poisoned, it was suspected, at the instigation 
of his son. Nasir al-Din’s warlike qualities found 
employment in the suppression of rebellions among 
his flwbj, due to his harshness and in war with 
the rang Rgyamal Simha of Citor. His later years 
were disgraced by debauchery and cruelty, his 
victims being chiefly his most faithful servants. He 
nominated his second son, Shihgb al-DIn, his heir, 
passing over Sahib Khgn, the eldest, but §bthgb 
al-Din rebelled and fled from his father’s wrath 
and Nasir al-Din was succeeded on his death 
(May 2, 15 1 1) by his third son, who ascended the 
throne as Mahmfld II. Mahmiid was brave to 
rashness, but possessed no other virtue and was 
entirely devoid of political wisdom and admimstra 
tive ability He first forfeited the allegiance of his 
atnhs by the elevation of unworthy favourites, one 
of whom avenged his dismissal by proclaiming 
Mahmud’s eldest brother, Sghib Khgn, king, undei 
the title of Muhammad §hSh. Mu^mmad, the 
creature of a faction, reigned nominally and inter- 
mittently from 1510 to 1515, and issued coins, 
The adherents of Shihgb al-Din, Mahmud’s next 
elder brother, also rebelled and proclaimed theii 
leader king, and on his death professed allegiance 
to his son, whom they styled HQsh&ng 11. Aftci 
the removal of these pretenders Mahmud H be 
came a mere instrument in the hands of Medn 
Rgya, a Rg^piit whom he raised to the position o 
prime minister of the kingdom and who coub 
command a force of 40,000 horse. He made spas 
modic attempts to free himself from his ignominiou 
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position but the result of these was to throw the 
RadjpUts into the arms of Sangrama Simha<) rSn§ 
of Citor, and MSlva would have become a RSdjpSt 
state but for the first apprehensions of a coalition 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan states. In 1517 
Mahmud ll was compelled to implore the aid of 
Muzaffar II of GudjarSt against the RSdjpUts and, 
having been restored to his throne, reigned as a 
vassal of GudjarSt. After his restoration MahmUd II, 
aided by a contingent from Gudjarat, made war 
against Citor but was totally defeated and made 
prisoner by the rSnl Sangrama Simha, Babur^s 
RSnS Sanga, who, from motives of policy and 
generosity, restored him to his throne. His in- 
gratitude to Sangrama’s son Ratan Singh and his 
foolish encouragement of a pretender to the throne 
of GudjarSt, where Muzaffar II had been succeeded 
by his son Bahadur II, drew on him the wrath 
of Bahadur Sh^h, who invaded Malwa, captured 
MSndu, and imprisoned Mahmnd, who was slam 
on April 12, 1 53 1 ) by his guards, who suspected 
an attempt at a rescue. The KhaldjI dynasty ended 
with Mahmud II, and Mfilwa became for a time 
a province of Gudjarat. 

Bibliography', Muhammad Kasim Pinshta, 
Guls]ian‘t Jbrahtmi,^ Bombay lithographed edition 
of 1832, NiXSm al-Din Ahmad, 'fabakai-t Akbart^^ 
Bibliotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; ^Alf Semnani, Zafar al^lVahht bt 
Muzaffar wa Alth (An Arabic History of Gudja- 
rSt), Sir E. Denison Ross, Indian Texts series. 

(T. W. Haig) 

KHALID B. ^Abd Aliah al-KasrT, governor 
of the 'Irak. The Kasr family to which 
l^alid belonged was a branch of the tribe of 
Badjila [q. v.]; his mother was a Christian. In 
the year 89 (707/708) or 91 (709/710) he was 
appointed governor of Mekka by the Caliph al- 
Walld. Here he remained during the life time of 
al-Walld; after the accession of Sulaiman in 96 
(715)1 however, he was dismissed and lived in 
retirement until in ghawwal, 105 (March, 724), 
HishSm appointed him successor of the governor 
'Umar b. Hubaira and gave him the administration 
of the whole of the 'Irak, He made his head- 
quarters in WSsit Khalid had been brought up 
in the school of al-Hadjdjadj, and if he was not 
the latter’s equal in ruthlessness he was not 
lacking in vigour or tenacity. He did not hesitate 
to express his opinions freely to the Caliph, and, 
when Hi§ham was planning to exclude his nephew 
al-Walld from the succession in favour of his son 
Maslama, Kb^lid vigorously resisted this scheme 
In place of winning military glory he preferred 
to devote himself to peaceful activities and to the 
economic development of his province, and during 
his long tenure of office peace and quiet prevailed 
generally in the 'Ira^. He paid special attention 
to the improvement of agriculture. The marshes 
were drained and great stretches of virgin soil 
made arable. With this fertile activity for the 
welfare of the state he was at the same time very 
successful in furthering his personal interests, and 
in time acquired immense riches, which, however, 
aroused the envy and dissatisfaction of the people. 
Other circumstances also contributed to make the 
doughty j^alid unpopular. His predecessor in 
office, 'Umar b. Hubaira, had been a prominent 
champion of Kaisi opinions. KhSlid’s appointment 
as 'Umar’s successor made the Kaisis regard him 
as an intruder who had driven 'Umar from the 


position to which he was entitled, and from the 
first created an unsympathetic feeling against him, 
which in spite of his impartiality estranged him 
from the Kaisis and threw him closer to the 
Yamanis. His tolerance of members of other cieeds 
brought upon him the charge of religious indif- 
ference. To please his mother he built a church 
m Kufa and granted Christians and Jews generally 
the puvilege of building churches and synagogues, 
and did not hesitate to give Zoroastrians posts 
in the government Khalid was very little troubled 
by rebels. In 119 (737) there was a conspiracy 
of a few Shi'is led by al-Mughira b. Sa'id in 
Kufa, but it was promptly discovered and the 
culpiits weie publicly burned. In the same year 
a ^andjl named Bahlul b. Bishi preached a re- 
bellion against Khalid in the neigbourhood of al- 
Mawsil and twice defeated the troops sent against 
him, but was finally overcome. About the same 
time a certain Wazir al-SakhtiySnl was active around 
Kufa, where he was responsible for assassinations 
and incendiarism. When he fell into the hands of 
Khalid he succeeded by his eloquence and his 
knowledge of the Kur’an in so moving the gover- 
nor that the latter wished to spare him, but the 
Caliph was inexorable and had him executed 
forthwith In the same year the Kharidji al-Sahfirl 
b. Shabib collected a force and rendered the region 
of Djabbul on the Tigris unsafe, but was soon 
overcome and put to death with his followers. 

Hisham could not in the long run resist the 
pressure of Khalid’s enemies. In 120 (738) he 
dismissed him and appointed as his successor 
Yusuf b 'Umar al-Tha^afi, who had been for 
long governor of the province of Yaman. In Dju* 
mSda I (April-May, 738) the latter arrived in 
Kufa. IQialid was arrested and taken from W 5 si^ 
to al-Hira, where he was kept in prison with his 
family for eighteen months, and had to defend 
himself against charges of embezzlement. After 
his release in ShawwSl, 121 (Sept.-Oct., 739), he 
wanted to go to the Caliph but was not allowed. 
In the following year he settled down in Damascus. 
Here also he was followed by the hatred of Yusuf 
but w’as able to live in freedom during the last 
years of Hi§hain’s reign. lie was again thrown 
into prison by Hisbam’s successor al-Walld, and 
sold for a vast sum to his mortal enemy, Yusuf, 
who had him brought to Kufa and there tortuied 
to death. Khalid died in Muharram, 126 (Oct -Nov., 
743), and was buiied in al-Hira. According to an- 
other statement, he was dead by Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, 125. 

Bib liog 7 ap hy . al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p 277, 286 sq , 290 j^'., 364, 428, 442, 444, 
469 ; al-Ya'kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 340 347, 

351—353, 376 379 .f?-, 383 •f?, 387 ^< 7 -, 

390 jy,, 397, 400; al-Tabarl, 11., see Index; 
al-Mas'udi, Murudj,^ ed. Paris, v. 399 410 — 

414; al-Agh^nt,^ passim; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Torn- 
berg, iv. 337, 424, 43^ sq,, 457—461, 467; 
V. 54 sqq.; Ibn KhallikSn, ed. Wtistenfeld, N®. 
212 (transl. de Slane, i. 484 sqq,)] Ibn IGialdUn, 
iii. 65 sq , 69 sqq,] Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, 
i. 620 — 625, 655 sq,, 663 — 666; Muir, The 
Caliphate, its Rise, Decline and Fall^, p. 395 — 
397, 404, 412 sq , 460; Wellhausen, Das ara- 
bische Retch und setn Sturz, p. 203 — 210, 223 sq, 
(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN) 

KHALID B. AL-WALID B. AL-MueHlRA AL- 
MakhzPmT, a contemporary of Muhammad 
and a Muslim general. In the battle of Uhud, 
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where KhSlid commanded the right wing of the 
Mekkan forces, and by his intervention at the right 
moment decided the battle in favour of the enemies 
of the Prophet he first displayed that bnlliant talent 
for leadership to which in later days Islam owed 
so many successes. After lOialid had gone over 
to Islam with ‘^Amr b. al-^As at the beginning of 
the year 8 (629) he took part m the unsuccessful 
campaign against the Byzantines, and after the 
defeat at Mu^ta it was with difficulty that he 
succeeded in bringing back the defeated army to 
Medina. As a reward the Prophet gave him the 
title of honour “Swoid of God”, and in the same 
year he took part in the entry of the Muslims 
into Mekka. After the capitulation of the town he 
IS said to have destroyed the sanctuary of the 
heathen goddess al-^Uzza by order of Muhammad. 
He was soon afterwards sent as ambassador to the 
Banfi Ejadhlma [q.v.] and in Radjab of the next 
year (Oct./Nov , 630) he undertook an expedition 
against Ukaidir, the Christian king of Dumat al- 
Djandal (see the ait. mAWF al-sirhan). At the 
beginning of the year 10 (summer of 631) Mu- 
hammad sent him to Nadjran to convert the Banu 
’1-Harith b. Ka'b to IslSm, which was also done 
without bloodshed In the following year he was 
sent by Abu Bakr against Tulaiha b. Khuwailid 
and defeated him at Buzakha (see the art 
asad) and next turned his attention to the Banu 
Tamim who dwelled in the vicinity. One clan, 
which was under Malik b. Nuwaira, was at feud 
with the others When the latter submitted, Malik 
also laid down his aims but was nevertheless taken 
prisoner and put to death and Khalid then married 
his widow. When an accusation was laid before 
the Caliph against Khalid he is said to have ex- 
cused himself by saying that the incident was due 
to a misunderstanding. He said he had ordered 
warm clothing to be given to the prisoners and 
had therefore said to the soldiers. ^adjVu asrakum’*" 
which was inteipreted by the Beduins to mean 
“kill your piisoners”. In any case Abu Bakr was 
satisfied with administering a repiimand to him and 
kept him in office in spite of vigorous protests 
from ^Umar Soon afterwards Khalid took the field 
against the false prophet Musailinia. At 'Akraba^, 
on the frontier of al-Yamama, the latter was de- 
feated and killed, whereupon his followers sub- 
mitted (beginning of 12 = beginning of 633) 
Khalid was then sent against the Persians. In 
Rabi' I, 12 (May— -June, 633), or perhaps some 
months later he conquered al-Hlia and soon after- 
wards occupied the whole Euphiates area The 
Byzantines are said to have finally ciossed the 
Euphrates and to have been defeated at al-Firad 
(Dhu ’1-KaMa, 12= Jan, 634) and in Muhairam 
of the following year (March/April, 634) or, ac- 
cording to otheis, not till Rabi' II (June) KljSlid 
set out on his campaign against Syria. In IJjumadfi 
I or II (=: summer of 634) the Byzantines were 
completely defeated at AdjnSdam and retired to 
Damascus Defeated again by KhSlid, they were sur- 
rounded and besieged and in Radjab, 14 (Aug /Sept., 
635), Damascus had finally to surrender. About 
the same time KhSlid was depiived of the supreme 
command and replaced by AbU 'Ubaida ^ b. al- 
DjarrSh [q v ] but continued to take part in the 
military opeiations in Syiia. In the battle of the 
Yarmuk on Radjab 12, 15 (Aug. 20, 636), he 
commanded the cavaliy and contributed laigely to 
the victory of the Muslims. Hims was recaptured 


soon afterwards. KhSlid then advanced against 
Kinnasrin and after he defeated a Byzantine army 
under Minas the town had to surrender and KbSlid 
took up his quarters here for the time. He was 
for a time governor of a part of Syria but was 
later dismissed. He died in Himf or Medina in 
the year 21 (641 — 642). A. Milller {Der Islam^ 
257) has admirably described him as follows: 
“He was one of those characters whose military 
genius is the whole of their intellectual life; like 
Napoleon, he cared for nothing but war and did 
not want to learn anything else.” 

B tbliography . Ibn Hisham, ed Wiistenfeld, 
p. 273 sqq , al-W5kidi, aUMaghazt^ ed. Well- 
hausen, p 77 sqq ; Ibn SaM, iv./ii i sq,\ Ibn 
Kutaiba, al-Ma^anf^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 136; 
al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 38 sqq, ; al-Ya%ubI, 
ed. Houtsma, li. 48—180; al-Tabarl, 1. passim; 
glossary, p. ccxli , al-Mas"adI, Muru^,^ ed. Pans, 
1. 216 — 222, IV 21 1, al-A ghant^ Index, Ibn al- 
Athlr, aUKamil,^ ed. Tornberg, li. passim; Usd 
11 10 1 — 1 04, Ibn Hadjar, al-I^aba,^ 1. 
NO. 2190; Weil, Gesch d Chahfen,^ i. 18 sqq,\ 
Muller, Der Islam tm Morgen- und Abendland,^ 

1 124, 145, 150 sqq,,, 165, 177 sqq,, 226—237, 
250 — 257, Muir, The Caliphate,, Us Rise,, De- 
cline,, and Fall^,, P* 17 •*‘77- j Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums^,, p 36 do, Sktezen 
u?id Vo/arbetlen, vi. 9 sqq,,, 37 — 65; Caetani, 
Annali delP Islam,, 1. — iv., see Indices; Huart, 
Htslotre des Aiabes^ 1. 30 sqq 

(K V. Zetterst^en) 

KHALID ZIYA, ‘"Gshaki-ZXde, the leading 
writer of prose and fiction in modern 
Turkish literature Born in 1282 (1866) in Con- 
stantinople of a prominent family which came 
originally fioin the carpet town of 'Ujihak — hence 
the epithet ^Ushaki-zade — he spent his youth in 
Constantinople and Smyrna He leceived his edu- 
cation fiom the Mechitansts in Smyrna. This laid 
the foundations of his love for and knowledge of 
the west. He translated industriously from the 
French and made literary attempts of his own. The 
collection called Nakil in 6 volumes contains stories 
of his own alongside of translations from the most 
important French writers of fiction. In Constantinople 
he founded the paper called Newruz and published 
the introduction {Medthal) to his never finished 
Gharbden Sharka Setyalc-i hdebtye (Literary Current 
from West to East) in Constantinople in 1303 
(1888). In Smyrna he continued his literary activity 
with the foundation of the periodical Khtdmet in 
which his novel Sefile and his Menthur ShPrler 
(“Poems in P(jpse”) appeared in 1307 (1887), their 
unusual form aroused a storm of indignation until 
Ekrem defended them (specimens in Bikerman, 
Tureckij sbormk,, St. Petersburg 1909). 

In Smyrna he published in five senes his Kuluk 
Kitdblar which contain various literary productions, 
eg Bir Mukhliremh son Yapraklarl (“The last 
Leaves of a Notebook”), Bir Izdvwiadjih T^rikh-i 
Md^dshakasl (^TheLoye-story of a Marriage”); Mi- 
kSye^ Tema^a (his Menthur ^Hrler re-appeared 
m it) and Mezardan Sesler (“Voices from the 
Grave”), Smyrna 1307 (1889). At the same time 
he published a whole series of popularly written 
scientific treatises, with which he endeavoured to 
spread European learning , for example ; ffaml 
we-JVad^-i Haml\ Kdnun xoe-Fenn-i Wtldde \ Meh- 
hath al-JfCihf\ Mebhatk al-Kiydse\ ^Ilm-i 
^Ilm-i NudiUm\ Hisab Oyunlar%\ Htkmet Oyunlar%\ 
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BUkalamun-i Khmya\ Simiya 4 Klmiya\ and the 
anecdotal Tuhfe-t (1308). It is characteristic 

of his versatility that he even studied Sanskrit which, 
however, involved him in difficulties with the ever 
suspicious government. 

Next came the novels Nunilde (‘‘The Hopeless 
Woman”}, Constantinople 1311 (1893); ()lunun 
Defteri (“The Diary of a dead Man”, Constanti- 
nople 13x1), still bearing the imprimatur of the 
Aidin censor, which has been translated into 
German by Habib Edib in 1918 {jRomane des 
ntuen Orients^ Berlin), and Ferdt we-^urekad 
(“Ferdi & Co.”, Constantinople 1312; dramatised 
by Mehmed Re^Qf, Constantinople 1325) 

A new period began with his taking over the 
editorship in 1896 of the periodical Therwet-t 
Furiun to which he with the poet Tewfik Fikret 
[q.v.] gave an entirely new form. He opened the 
new period, which is known as the Tewfik Fikret 
and KhJllid Ziya period, with his masterly novel 
Mawi we-Styah (“Blue and Black”) (1317 second 
cd.j 133^ eighth ed.) In the Edebtyat~t Dj edtde 
Kutub-^Jmncii^ a new foundation important for 
modern literature, appeared his next works, the 
novels Btr Yazyn Tatl^t (“The Story of a 
Summer”) as N®. 3 (Constantinople 1316) and 
^Ashkd Memm^ (“Forbidden Love”), N<*. 4(1316, 
with Mawi we Siyah his best novel), and the 
collection of short stones Solghun D^met (“The 
Withered Wreath”), N®. 8 (Constantinople 1317), 
from which a whole senes of stories has been 
translated into French and German (Kaufmann, 
Turktsche Erzahlungen^ Munich 1916, Dte Neue 
Turkei^ Constantinople 1908, etc.) The series ended 
with his KMk Hayatlar (“Broken Lives”). 

When, as a result of an article by H. Ejahid, 
the paper was suppressed, lyiSlid wrote absolutely 
nothing till the revolution and confined himself to 
his official work as first secretary to the Tobacco 
Regie. After the revolution he displayed a fevensh 
literary activity and lent his collaboration to every 
possible periodical. The Novel Ntsl-i AkJCir (“The 
last Family”) in the Sabah and many contributions 
to the Ikddm^ Therwei-t Furiun^ Restmli^ Kttab^ 
Mehastn etc are evidence of this At the same 
time for a certain period he lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople on aesthetics and foreign 
literatures and wrote letters from Germany describing 
his travels there. His activities in this direction 
were interrupted by his appointment as first 
secretary to the palace of Sultan Mehmed V in 1909 

It came as a surprise when in 1918 he suddenly 
entered the ranks of dramatists with his Kabiis 
(1334), in which he demanded the same rights of 
divorce for women as for men. The play FurQzSn 
(1334) is one of the adaptations of the “Francillon” 
of Dumas fils now so popular in Turkish literature. 

A third drama, Fare^ is now announced as well 
as new collections of stories. Btr Hikayc-t Sewda 
(133^)1 iChayal and Onu beklerken^ 

and works on literary history: Kenarde Kalmlsh. 
and Eski SbBkr, 

With the poets Tewfik Fikret and CjenSb ShehSb 
ed-Din, ICbSlid Ziya is the principal founder of 
the modem occidcntalising literature. Deliberately 
turning from the East, rejecting the eastern spirit 
and the Turkish Muslim attitude to life, they 
sought to create a modem literature with European 
affinities with the motto “art for art’s sake”, after 
the compulsion to writCn^in Persian 'and Arabic 
forms had first been cast off by their predecessors. 
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With Sezayl, IQialid is the founder of the modern 
literary novel. He worke^ especially at the short 
story, of w'hich he seems'^to be the greatest master. 
He is an artist and a poet. He is marked by great 
sentimentality and a pessimistic outlook, which 
only later gave place to a more reconciled attitude, 
He IS an acute psychological observer. But he is 
an absolute Westerner, a Frenchman in Turkish 
dress. He has not unjustly been called the Turkish 
Alphonse Daudet His writings contribute little to 
our knowledge of the Turks. In spite of the 
Levantine milieu he is strictly moral. He tells a 
story, vividly and attractively; his style is clear. 
But his language is still markedly laden with 
Persian and Arabic words. He paid most attention 
to style, which owes much to him, for it is he who 
created the language of modern Turkish fiction. 

He has taken no part in the recent nationalist 
development in Turkey. He has remained the old 
cosmopolitan. 

Btbltogr ap hy Resimli Kitab^ Constanti- 
nople 1324, 1 202, 530, 755, ii. 251; Husein 
Djahid, Shawghalarhn^ Constantinople 1326, 
Edebiyat-i Cj^dide Kutdb-khSnesi, N®. 23, p. 1 2; 
Daul^ 1326, N®. II ; Shehab ed-Dln Suleiman, 
Tdrt^-t Edebiyat-t ''Othmanlye^ Constantinople 
1328, p. 359; Tbureiya, Edebiyat-t ^xedide^ 
Constantinople 1328; Constanti- 

nople 1330, p. 132 (Biography by M. Re’uf); 
RaV Nedjdet, Hayat-i Edebiye^ 1909 — 1922, 
Constantinople 1322, p 348, Tk^rwet-t Funan^ 
Mehastn and other periodicals, P. Horn, Geschichte 
der turkischen Moderne^ Leipzig 1902, p. 44; 
Edmond Fazy and Abdul Halim Memdouh, 
Anthologte de V amour turcy Pans 1909, p. 195; 
Osmantscher IJoydy Constantinople 1910, 111 , 
N® 90 and 109, 1913, vi , N®. 304; Wl. 
Gordlewskij, Olerkt po nowoi osmanskot literature 
(Moscow 1 91 2; 7 " rudy po wostokowedentyuy xxxix ), 
p. 133; M. Hartmann, Aus der neueren osma- 
ntschen Ltteratury M S 0 ,S,As,y 1916, xix. 152; 
do., Dichter der neuen Turkety Berlin 1919, 
N®. 15, p. 60, A Fischer and A Muhieddm, 
Anthologte aus det neuzetl lichen turhschen 
Ltleralury 1, Leipzig 1919, p. 7; Th. Menzel, 
Dte turktsche Liter atur^ in Hmneberg’s Kultur 
der Gegenwart, Die ortentahschen Literaturen^y 
Leipzig 1925, p. 310 (Th. Menzel) 

al-KHALIDAT, full form al-2jaza^ir al- 
Khalidat, probably with allusion to the Arabic 
Kpuldy the Eternal Islands, are usually called 
Cjaza^ir al-Sa^ada “Isles of Bliss*’ by the 
astronomers, a translation of the Greek 

which probably came to the Arabs through 
the translation of Ptolemy. AI-Bakrl also knows 
the Latin name Fortunatae Insulae in the form 
For(undtask They are the Canary Islands. Al- 
BSrtlnl and al-Idrisi speak of six islands, al-Makk^i*! 
of seven, and al-Idrisi mentions two by name: 
MasfahSn and L a u s ; according to Dozy 
and de Goeje, the former corresponds to the 
modem Tenerife, the latter probably to Gran 
Canaria. According to al-BSrt!nI, they are nearly 
200 parasangs (600 miles) from the mainland, 
while al-Makkart says that on a clear day they 
are visible from Sala. 

The meaning of the name given by al-Bakri 
points to the flourishing vegetation of the islands. 
“Trees and shrubs bring forth all kinds of pleasant 
fruits without it being necessary to plant or tend 
them, and the soil yields grain instead of weeds 
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and valuable fragrant herbs instead of thorns”. 
On MasfahSn as well on Laghus there was a 
high pillarhke building (junam) of hewn stone, 
a hundred ells high and crowned by a figure of 
brass pointing backwards with his hand to the 
high seas. In MasfahSn this red column stood on 
a round hill, the column on Laghus could not 
be climbed. These were regarded as warnings to 
shipping to sail farther to the west (al-Makkari 
says that each of the seven islands had a similar 
column , according to him, they were idols \asjtatn'\ 
in the foiin of men. He distinguishes the I^aza^ir 
al-Sa^Sda from the DjazS^ir al-Khalidat and says 
that the foimer were north of the latter and the 
first of them is Britain). 

Among legendary features of the Arab descrip- 
tions of the islands w'e may mention the following. 
Since in Ptolemy and the Arab geographers who 
follow him the longitudes are calculated from the 
meridian of one of these islands (cf. the older 
European calculation from the meridian of Terro), 
It was thought that there was a race of astro- 
nomers living on the island, according to al-Ma^- 
^}:arl the ‘‘Christian Magicians” came from the 
l^azS^r al-Sa^adat, but, as he includes Britain 
among them, he is apparently thinking of the 
Diuids of the Celts Dhu ’1-Karnain [q v ], i e. 
Alexander the Great, is said to have leached the 
^alidat The Himyarite As^^ad Abn Karib is said 
to have built the column in Masfahan and he 
also IS given the epithet Dhu ’1-Karnain. The 
column of Laghus is said to have been built by 
anothei South Arabian of the legendary past, 
Tubba^ Dhu ’1-Maiathid, his tomb is said to exist 
there in a temple of marble and biilliantly colour- 
ed glass. The stones regarding “terrible wild 
beasts” on the island of Laghus given by the 
author of the “Book of Maivels”, which al-Idrisi 
hesitates to repeat, aie probably the same as those 
given by al-KazwInl on the authoiity of Abu Hamid 
al-Andalusi in his description of the Western Sea. 
There is also a description of a column on an 
island called Madjma^ al-Tuiab 

We may assume that there was trade (indirect) 
between the Canary Islands and Arabia even in 
the days of the ancient Arabs, if ^andam “dragon’s 
blood’* came from Dracaena Draco ^ pi obably, how- 
ever, It came from another (Indian) plant 

Bibliography \ al-ldiisl, Sifat al-Ma- 
ghrtb , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 2, 28, 
al-BakrI, ed de Slane, Algiers 1911, p 109; 
Yakut, Mu^d^am^ ed Wustenfeld, 11. 69^*^.; al- 
Kazwini, ^Ad^a^tb al-Afakhlukat^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 124, al-Makl^arl, Nafh aUTib^ ed Dozy and 

0. , 1. 104, al-Mas*^ndi, Mwudj! aUUhahah^ ed. 

Pans, 1. 184; P. Schwarz, Lscorialstudicn^ i. 
69, A J Wensmek, The Ocean tn the Ltiera- 
lure of the Western Semites (^Fe*'h, Ak. Amst,^ 
XIX., NO. 2), p. 27 sq. (P. Schwarz) 

KH ALYFA, “succcessor, vicegeient”, title of 

the supreme head of the Muslim com- 
munity, the Imam [q. v.], as successor 01 vice- 
gerent of the Prophet (flialtfat rasul AllaK). 

1. The word appears, frequently both in the 

singular and the plural ^ulafa^) in the 

Kurban; in the latter case, the persons referred to 
are called “successors” as entering into the blessings 
enjoyed by their forefathers (eg vi. 165; xxiv. 
54; xxvii. 63, used of the righteous; vii. 67, 72, 
of the idolatrous tribes of ^Ad and Thanatld); the 
singular is used of Adam (ii. 28), either as successor 
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of the angels who lived on earth before him, or 
as representative of God, and of David (xxviii. 
25) “We have made thee a khalifa in the land, 
then judge between men with the truth, and follow 
not thy desires, lest they cause thee to err from 
the path of God.” In none of these verses is there 
any clear indication that the word was intended 
to serve as the title of the successor of Muhammad. 
Muslim historians commonly assert that it was 
first so used by Abu Bakr, it is doubtful, however, 
whether he ever assumed it as a title (Caetani, 
Annali delV Islam ii A H , § 63 n. i). But from 
the leign of ^Umar, it has been the common 
designation of the Amtr al-Mt^mintn [q. v.]. The 

designation khalifat rasul Allah^ “successor of the 
apostle of God”, implies assumption of the activities 
and privileges exercised by Muhammad, — with 
the exception of the prophetic function, which was 
believed to have ceased with him; the later phrase, 
khalifat Allah^ “vicegerent of God”, implies a 
bolder claim, and is said to have excited the in- 
dignation of Abu Bakr, but it was used as early 
as 35 A.H. by Ilassan b. Inhabit in an elegy he 
wrote on the Khalifa ^Uthm5n (ed. H Hirschfeld, 
XX 1 9), and it became quite common under 

the ‘^Abbasids and later princes (Goldziher, Mu- 
hammedamsche Studien^ 11 61) 

In the couise of Muslim history, however, the 
teim khalifa has not been confined to such exalted 
reference As early as the fiist century of the 
Hidjia, it was used in the Aphrodito papyri for 
the or agent at the capital through 

whom the local official of the finance department 
made payments of taxes {Greek Papyri of the 
British Museum^ vol iv , pp xxv. 35 , C. H. 
Becker, Islamstudien^ i p 257) It has frequently 
been used as a peisonal name (see Index to Ta- 
bari, etc) In the religious orders, especially 
among the Kadiiiya, the Khalifa is the delegate 
of the Shaikh of the order and is invested with 
a ceitain amount of his poweis and represents 
him in countries remote from the parent zawiya. 
Among the Tidjaniya, the Khalifa is the inheritor 
of the spiritual power {baiaka) of the founder of 
the ordei, to whom alone the title Shaikh is ap- 
plied (O. Depoiit and X. Coppolani, Les confrertes 
religieuses mtisulmanes^ pp 194 — 195, Alger 1897; 
L Rinn, ATarahoiiis et Khouan^y 78, Alger 1884). 

In the Mahdist movements, the Khalifa is the 
successor of the Mahdi ; Mir Dilawar was thus 
Khalifa of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdi (ob. 910 A H.) 
the founder of the Mahdawls [q.v ] , 'Abd All3h 
was the Khalifa of Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdi 
of the Sudan , and the son and successor of Ghulara 
Ahmad Kadiyani (s. 1. p 206) is so desaibed by 
his followers at the piesent day Humbler persons 
have also received this designation, e. g. in the 
household of the Emperor BabUr, ^alifa denoted 
a woman who exercised surveillance over other 
women-servants, (Gul-badan Begam, Humayun- 
nama^ translated by A. S. Beveridge, p. 136). In 
more modern times, the word khalifa was commonly 
applied in Turkey to any junior clerk in a public 
office (C. M, d’Ohsson, Tableau general de V Empire 
Othoman^^ vii. 27 1), and is still a title of respect 
for an assistant teacher in a school In Morocco 
It indicates the deputy of the governor of a city 
(B. Meakin, The Moorish Empire^ p 224). In 
modern Ittdia h is used even of such insignificant 
persons as a working tailor, a barber, a fencing 
master or a cook (H. A. Rose, Glossar) of the 
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Tribes and Castes of the Punjab^ ii. p. 490 
Lahore 1911). In Togo and neighbouring parts 
of W. Africa, alfa (— khalifa) denotes a Muslim 
teacher or even Muhammadans generally (^Dte Welt 
des Islams^ ir p. 200). 

Btbltogi aphy In addition to the works 
already quoted, see Gold^iher, Du sens propre 
des expressions Ombte de Dteu^ pour designer 
les chefs dans P Islam (^. //. A\, xxxv , 1897); 
D. S. Margoliouth, The sense of the title Kha- 
I if ah {A Volume of Oriental Studies pi esented 
to Edward G. Browne^ p. 322 — 328). 

II. As a distinction can be drawn between the 
history of the Khilafa, or of the political institution 
of which the Khalifa was the head, and the theories 
connected with it, and as the former was chrono- 
logically prior, it IS proposed here to deal with 
it first 

I . History. The immense wealth and pow er 
acquiied by the early successors of Muhammad, 
through the conquest of such provinces of the 
Roman Empire as Syria and Egypt, together with 
the dominions of the Persian king, raised them to 
a status and a dignity which gave to the humble 
title they bore a new significance, so even before 
the Arab conquests had reached their limit, the 
Khalifa had become one of the most powerful and 
wealthy monarchs in the world As Amir al-Mu^ mtnln 
[q.v ] he was commander of these conquering armies 
and so he described himself on his coins, as Imam 
[q.v.], he took the foremost place in public worship 
and delivered the Khutba [q.v.] m the mosque, as 
Khalifa he claimed from his Muslim subjects some 
of the reverence that had previously been paid to 
the founder of their faith. The civil war that broke 
out in the reign of ^Ali b Abl Talib laid the 
foundation for those rival theories as to the qualifi- 
cations of the Khalifa, which took definite shape j 
in political and sectarian doctrines Under the ■ 
Umaiyads [q. v ] the religious associations of the 
office of the Khalifa were not emphasised, though 
many of them kept up the practice of leading the 
public worship, for (with the exception of "^Urnar 
b. 'Abd al-^AzIz [q v ]) religious considerations 
appear to have had little weight with them, and 
It was mainly m Medina that the foundations of 
Muslim dogma and the systematisation of the Shai fa 
[q. v.] were laid, with little encouragement fiom 
the Khalifa in Damascus The claim of the des- 
cendants of ^Ali to the leadership of the Muslim 
world found expression in the formation of the 
Shi^a party [q. v.], but for some generations their 
efforts met with no political success. The ^Abbasids 
[q. V.] came into power largely through their pre- 
tended support of Alid claims, and largely too 
through their professions of religious zeal. In 
Baghdad the Khilafa took on a new character, the 
Khalifa became a generous patron of the ^ulama^ 
and laid emphasis upon his function as protector 
of the religion of lsl 5 m, and under his fostering 
care the capital took the place of Medina as the 
chief centre of theological activity, and the great 
schools of law (see the art. FiKii) received definite 
shape. The Khalifa was no longer regarded as a 
mere secular fnonarch, as many of the Umaiyads 
had appeared to be in the eyes of devout Muslims, 
and the awe witfi wtich he w’as regarded was en- 
hanced by the elaboratidp of court etiquette and 
ceremonial. The Uniaiyads} especially m their early 
dayi^ had generally been readily accessible to their 
subjects; Mu^wiya [q.v.] had preserved in a great 


measure the frank, familiar manners of an Arab 
chief of pre-Islamic times^and moved among other 
Arab chiefs as primus \nter pares But in the new 
capital, the traditions of the Persian monarchy re- 
asserted themselves, the ‘^AbbSsid sat on his throne 
in solemn majesty, surrounded by his guaids, the 
executioner with diawn svvoid by his side. At the 
same time he emphasised the leligious aspect of 
his office by wearing the mantle of the Prophet, 
and his iclationship to the Prophet was reiterated 
in official documents and in the lucubrations of 
eulogists and court flatteiers. 

Fiom the 9th centuiy onwards, the direct con- 
trol of the Khalifa over the administiation weakened 
in consequence of the increasing delegation of power 
to the Wazir [q. v.] and the growing elaboiation 
j and efficiency of the government offices (v. art. 
j diwan). About the same period began the decline 
I of the temporal power of the Khalifa, in conse- 
I quence of the break-up of the empire and the 
rise of independent principalities in the various 
piovinces, until at last his authority hardly exten- 
ded beyond the precincts of the city of Baghdad. 
Concurrently with this decline of his temporal 
power, increasing stress was laid on his position 
in the religious ordei, as Imam [q. v ] and as the 
defender of religion, and the peisecution of heretics 
and of the adherents of non-Muslim faiths increa- 
sed By the year 946 all effective power had pas- 
sed out of the hands of the Khalifa, and there 
were to be seen in Baghdad three personages who 
had held this high office, but now deposed and 
blinded were dependent foi their livelihood upon 
chanty. From this period until 1055 the Khalifa 
for the time being was but a puppet in the hands 
of the Biiyids [q v ] and the Sel^juks [q. v.] suc- 
cessively. But in spite of his entire lack of admi- 
nistrative authority, men could not forget the great 
position once held by his ancestors, and the impo- 
tent Khalifa was still regarded by theorists as the 
source of all authority and powei in the Muslim 
woild Accordingly, there were to be found inde- 
pendent rulers who sought from him titles and 
diplomas of appointment, e. g Mahmud of Ghazna 
[q V ], when he lenouneed his allegiance to the 
Samanid prince in 997, received from the Khalifa 
recognition of his independent position, together 
with the titles Yamin al-dawla, Amm al-milla,and 
about a centuiy later, Yiisuf b. lashfin, the foun- 
dei of the Almoravid dynasty of Spain, received 
the title of Amir al-Muslimin from the Khalifa 
Muktadi. When in 1175 Saladin [q v ] assumed 
the sovereignty of Egypt and Syria, he was con- 
firmed in this rank by the Khalifa Mustadi, who 
sent him a diploma of investiture and robes of 
honour The founder of the RasQlid [q.v.] dynasty 
in the Yaman, Nor al-Din 'Umar, likewise asked 
the Khalifa for the title of Sultan and a diploma of 
investituie as his lieutenant, and Mustansinn 1235 
sent a special envoy with the required document. 
This same Khalifa had in 1229 responded to the 
request of lltutmish [q. v.], the Turkish ruler of 
Northern India, for the title of Sultan and for 
confirmation in the possession of his dominion ; 
and succeeding kings of Dilhl continued to put 
the name of Musta'sim, the last Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad, upon their coins foi more than thirty years 
after this unfortunate prince had been put to 
death by the Mongols. 

In contrast to this recognition of the Khalifa 
m Baghdad as the legitimate source of authority, 
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IS the establishment of two rival Khil^fats; m 928 I 
‘^Abd al-Rahman IJI o( Spain assumed the title of 
Khalifa, which continued to be borne by his des- 
cendants ; these Umaiyads of Spam, like their 
predecessors in Damascus, were Sunnis ; but the 
Fatimids of Egypt, whose founder styled himself 
Khalifa first in Mahdiya in 909, were Shih’s, and 
were serious rivals to the ^Abbasids m Baghdad 
until the destruction of their dynasty by Saladin 
in 1171 

In 1258 HulagS [q. v.] captured Baghdad and 
put to death the Khahfa Musta'^sim, who perished 
leaving behind him no heir. The catastiophe was 
without parallel in the history of Islam, and for 
the first time the Muslim world found itself without 
a theoretical head whose name could be mentioned 
in the Khutba in the mosques on Fridays. Two 
members of the ‘^Abbasid family, who had escaped 
the massacre in Baghdad, took refuge one after 
the other with the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, the 
fust, an uncle of MustaSim, was invited by Bai- 
bars [q. v ] to Cairo, and was there installed 
with great pomp as Khalifa in 1261. Baibars is 
said to have conceived the idea of re-establishing | 
the ^Abbasid dynasty in Baghdad and left Cairo 
with a large army, but after he had reached Da- 
mascus he piovided the Khalifa with only a small 
body of troops, which was destroyed by the Mon- 
gols on Its way through the desert, and nothing 
more was evei heard of the Kh alifa The second 
claimant arrived in Cairo in 1262 and was simi- 
larly installed as Khalifa, but no attempt was 
made to repeat the rash expeiiment of legaining 
Baghdad, and the Khalifa was kept a virtual 
prisoner in Cairo, though tieated with outward 
marks of respect. For more than two centuries 
and a half, his descendants one after another 
continued to hold this shadowy office in Cairo, 
dependent on the bounty of the Mamluk Sultan, 
who found the Khalifa useful as lending a show 
of legitimacy to his rule Each new Sultan was 
ceiemoniously installed by the I^alifa, to whom 
he in his turn paid allegiance But not a single 
one of them (with the exception of MustaSn, who 
was made the plaything of rival political factions 
in 1412 and for six months was styled Sultan) 
evei^ exeicised any function of government or en- 
joyed any political power Makrlzi [q v ] describes 
the Khahfa as spending his time among the nobles 
and officials, paying them visits to thank them for 
the dinners and entertainments to which they had 
invited him {Histotre d'Egypte^ ed E Blochet, 

p. 76)- 

The rest of the Muslim world outside Egypt for 
the most part ignored the existence of the ‘^Abbasid 
Khalifa m Cairo. Fiom the 13^ century there 
had been Sunni Khalifa in the Maghiib, and 
from time to time various princes in the eastern 
lands of the Muhammadan world assumed this title, 
Selju^s, Timunds, Turkomans, Uzbegs and Ottomans. 

But a small number of independent princes, 
desiring to legitimize then claim to the obedience 
of their subjects, asked for formal recognition of 
their position and a grant of titles from the 
Khalifa, e. g. the first two princes of the Mu- 
zaffarid dynasty in southern Persia (1313 — 
1384); Muhammad ibn Tughlalj: (1325 —1351) and 
his successor on the throne of Dilhi, Firuz Shah 
(1351—1388), even Bayazid I [q. v.] is said to 
have applied in 1394 to the ^Abbasid lyjalifa m 
Cairo for a formal grant of the title of Sultan 


(v. Hammer, Gesch, d. Osman, Retches^,^ 1. 195), 
but doubt has been cast upon the accuracy of this 
report. For, from the latter part of the 14^ century, 
when after the conquest of Adnanople, Philippopolis 
etc. his father, Murad I, was styled “the chosen 
Khalifa of God” (Firldun, 1. 93, 1. 22), it became 
common foi the Ottoman Sultans, as for other 
contemporaiy Muhammadan potentates, to claim 
for themselves the Khilafa and to find this claim 
lecognised by their subjects and their correspondents 
in othei lands. The qualification of belonging to 
the tribe of Kuraigh was ignored and sanction 
was sought for the usage in such verses of the 
Kur"5n as xxxviii. 25 “We have made thee a 
Khalifa on the earth”, and this and similar verses 
(e.g. VI. 165, XXV 37) aie constantly quoted m 
the diplomatic coircspondence of the period. So 
when Selim [q v ] made his victorious entry into 
Cairo m January, 15 17, and made an end of the 
‘^Abbasid Khilafa, by transporting the last re- 
presentative of it, Mutawakkil, to Constantinople, 
he had already been accustomed to the use of the 
title IGialifa as applied to himself, and to his an- 
cestois for a century and a half The legend that 
Mutawakkil made a formal transfer of his dignity to 
Selim was first published by Constantine Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson in 1788 {Tableau general de V Empire 
Othoman,^ 1. 269 — 270, cd. S^o ^ Pans, 1788 — 1824). 
None of the contemporary authorities who record 
the conquest of Egypt make any mention of such 
a tiansference of the office, and after the death of 
Selim, Mutawakkil was allowed to return to Egypt 
and was Khahfa theie until his death in 1543. For 
the next two ceiituiics, there weie only two Muham- 
madan potentates whose extent of territory and 
power could add dignity to the title of Khalifa (in 
contrast to the indiscriminate use of it by insignificant 
piinces) namely, the Ottoman Sultan and the Mughal 
Emperor in India. With the fall of the Mughal empire 
in the i8di century, the Ottoman Sultan became 
manifestly the greatest figure in the Muslim world; 
but even Ins powei was being threatened by his 
aggressive neighbour on the north, and after the 
wai with Russia (1768 — 1774) he was obliged to 
suriender territories on the north shore of the 
Black Sea and recognise the independence of the 
Tartars of the Crimea. Catherine II claimed to be 
the pationess of the Christians of the Orthodox 
Church dwelling 111 Ottoman territories, and the 
Ottoman plenipotentiaries who negotiated the treaty 
of Ku5uk Kainardji in 1774, took advantage of 
the title of Khalifa, to make a similar claim for 
the Sultan, and get inserted in the treaty a clause 
asserting the religious authority of the Khalifa 
over the Tartars who had ceased to owe him 
allegiance as a tempoial sovereign. From this 
period onwards, it became a common error in 
Christian Euiope to legard the Khalifa as the 
spiiitual head of all Muslims (just as the Pope is 
the spiritual head of all Catholics), and to credit 
him with the possession ot spiritual authority over 
his co-religionists, though they might not owe him 
civil obedience as SultSn of Turkey There is reason 
to believe that this widespread error in Christian 
Europe reacted upon opinion ik Turkey itself. 
Particularly in the reign of ‘^Abd al-Hamid II 

(1876 — 1909), emphasis was laid on his position as 
IQiallfa, and in the G^^nstitution pi omulgated at 
the beg^ning of his reign it was affirn^ed that ^H.M. 
the Sultan, as I£hi^bf<^7 is the protector of tlie JMufe- 
hm religion.” He appease to have sent eiySissaries 
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to different parts of the Muhammadan world to 
encourage reverence for his own person as Kha- 
lifa, and his efforts met with a certain response, 
since thoughtful Muhammadans (and especially 
those whose minds weie disturbed by the growing 
control of Euiopean Pow’ers over the affairs of 
the Muhammadan world) recognised that 'Turkey 
was the only independent Muslim power left, which 
was of any account in the civilised world. But the 
despotic and reactionary character of ^Abd al-Ha- 
mid’s government, his cruel suppression of all 
liberal movements and all efforts for constitutional 
reform, alienated the more enlightened sections 
of his own subjects, and when he was deposed 
in 1909, the affairs of Turkey passed under the 
control of a body of men who had little sympathy 
with the Islamic spirit and lealised the impossi- 
bility of reconciling an autocracy that claimed to 
be based on divine revelation with modern consti- 
tutional methods of government In November, 
1922, Turkey became a republic and abolished 
the Sultanate, leaving the Khalifa shorn of all 
temporal power, but it had not become clear what 
were to be the functions of the new ^alifa be- 
fore, in March, 1924, his office was abolished 
altogether 

In the above account, attention has been confi- 
ned to the histone Sunni Khilafa which has played 
the most impoitant part in Muhammadan history. 
The two other Sunni Khilgfats, that of Spam and 
that of the Maghiib, have been only of local 
importance, and did not inspire loyalty in any 
other parts of the Muhammadan world, nor has 
the assumption of the title Khalifa by some of the 
princes of Java been recognised except by their 
own subjects 

Among the Shl'i’s, the attempts made from time 
to time time to secure for the Alids a position 
of pow’er and independence, met with but scant 
success, and the Fapmids [q.v] of Egypt repre- 
sent the only ^i^i Khilafa of any importance 
In Persia the establishment of the Safawid [q v ] 
dynasty in 1502 did not succeed in making Shi'ism 
the State religion m Peisia until long aftei the 
doctrine of the hidden Imam had become a car- 
dinal doctrine of the ^I'a faith m that country 
Bibliography An enumeiation of the 
sources for the history of the Khilafa would 
comprise the major part of the historical litera- 
ture of the whole of the Muhammadan era 
For the Arabic sources F. Wustenfeld, Die Ge~ 
schtchtschreiber der Araber und thre JVerhCy 
and C Brockclmann, Geschtchle der arabtschen 
Litter atur may be consulted. Among the more 
important sources may be mentioned. Tabari, 
Annales'y Ibn al-Athlr, Chf onicon ^ al-.SuyutT, 
Tc^rthh al-Khtilafa'^ and Husn al-Muhadaray 
al-MakrIzi, al-Sulttk li-Ma^rifat Duwal al-Muluk 
(partly translated by Qualremere in Hisiotre 
des Sultans Mamlouks')\ al-Makkarl, Nafh aU 
Tib y Chrontken der Sladl Alekha^Gd. F Wusten- 
feld; Rashid al-Din, Dxami^ al-Tawarlkhy Ah- 
mad FiildUn Yit^yMiinshcIdt Mustafa 

SabrI al-Tulc 5 rI, al-Naklr ^ala munktrt U~nlmatt 
mtn al-dtnt wa 'l-khtlafali wa H-umma^ Bairut, 
1924. Among European writers, Caetani, 
delV Islam (Milano, ^905 sqql^\ G. Weil, Ge- 
schichte der Chalifeny 5 vols. (1846 — 1862), A. 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und A bend tana 
(1885, 1887), W. Muir, The Cahphate'y J. von 
Hammer, Geschtchle des Osmanischen Retches , A. 


de la Jonqui^ie, Hist, de V empire ottoman^ 2"^ ed. 
Pans 1914, Oriente Afoderno (Rome 1921 sqq,)\ 
C. A Nallino, La fine del cost delta Cahffato otto- 
mano(prten(e ModernOy iv 1 37 ); R. Hartmann, 

Wesen u, Endc des osm. ChaltfatSy Leipzig 1924; 
II Ritter, Die Abschaffung des Kalifats {Arch /. 
Pohtik und Geschichte^ 11. 343 sqq , Berlin 1 924). 
2 Political Theory. As stated above, the 
theoiy of the Khilafa was laigely an outgrowth 
from the political circumstances of early Muham- 
madan history, but speculation has elaborated many 
forms of the doctrine that have failed to secure 
for themselves expression in actual historical facts. 
Al-ShahrastanI (ed Cureton, p. 12) says that no 
aiticle of faith has given rise to such bloodshed 
and contention in every period of Muslim history 
as this {o') The orthodox Sunni doctrine first found 
expression m the Hadith, which emphasised pre- 
eminently two essential characteiistics of the Kha- 
llfa, one, that he must be of the tribe of the 
Kuraisb {Kanz al-^Ummaly 111., N®. 2983 , 

VI , N*>. 3452, 3469), and the other, that he must 
recei\e unhesitating obedience, foi whosoever rebels 
against the Khalila, rebels against God (id. 111., 
2580, 2999, 3008). This claim on obedience to 
the despotic powei of the Khalifa as a religious 
duty was impressed upon the faithful by the 
designations that were applied to him from an 
eaily date, — Khalifa of God, and Shadow of 
God upon earth l^he fiist systematic exposition 
of the gencially accepted doctrine is found in 
Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al^ullaniya (ed. R. Enger, 
Bonn 1853, Cairo 1298, 1327, trans E Fagnan, 
Alger 1915) MawardI insists upon the following 
qualifications in a KJialifa — membership of the 
tube of Kuraisb, male sex, full age, good cha- 
racter, freedom from physical or mental defects, 
competency m legal knowledge, administrative 
ability, and courage and energy in the defence 
of Muslim territory In spite of the fact that the 
office became hereditary m two families succes- 
sively, the Umaiyad and the ^Abbasid, MfiwardI 
maintained that it was elective, and was at pains 
to reconcile the doctrine of election wuth the his- 
tone fact that fiom the leign of Mu'5wiya(66i — 
680) [q. v ] almost every PGiahfa had nominated 
his successoi 1 he fiction of election was preserved 
in the piactice of bai^a [q v ], the taking of the 
oath of allegiance, first by the nobles of the court 
and then by the geneial assembly before whom 
the new Wialifa was proclaimed. The functions 
of the I^alifa were defined by MawardI as fol- 
low's the defence and maintenance of religion, 
the decision of legal disputes, the protection of 
the territory of Islam, the punishment of wrong- 
doers, the provision of troops for guarding the 
fionliers, the waging of dj^ihad [q. v.] against 
those who refused to accept Islam 01 submit to 
Muslim rule, the organisation and collection of 
taxes, the payment of salaries and the administra- 
tion of public funds, the appointment of competent 
officials, and lastly, personal attention to the details 
of goveinment About three centuries later Ibn 
Khaldun [q v ] appi cached the subject in a more 
critical spirit and discussed the institution of the 
Khilafa in his Mukaddtma (chap. 25 — 8), written 
between 1375 and 1379 , he faced the facts of histoiy 
and recognised that with the disappearance of the 
Arab supremacy there was nothing left of the Khilafa 
but the name. His account of the origin and pur- 
pose of the institution agrees with that given by 
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MSwardI, the Khalifa is the representative 
of the Prophet, the exponent of the divinely- 
inspired law and his functions aie the 

protection of religion and the government of the 
world; he must belong to the tribe of the Ku- 
rai&h, and possess the other personal qualifications 
laid down by MSwardl But there were other 
legists who frankly faced the fact that force had 
taken the place of theory in the Muslim world, 
and worked out a constitutional theory accordingly ; 
of such writers Badr al-Din Ibn (ob. 

733 = 1333) IS a typical example, in his Tahrir 
al-Ahkam fi Tadbtr Mtllat al-Islant (K. K Hof- 
bibl,, Wien 1830), he lays it down that the Imam 
may obtain his office either by election or by 
force, in the latter case allegiance must be paid 
to an Imam who by force of arms seizes the 
office, and such usinpaticm is justified in con- 
sideration of the general advantage and unity of 
the Muslim community gained thereby (foil 7 — 8). 
Anothei school of legists abandoned all such attempts 
to justify the fluctuating course of Muslim history and 
based their doctiine on the Iladith that the KhilSfa 
endured for only thirty years, i.e up to the death of 
'All {ICanz^ 111, N®. 3152), this was the view of al- 
Nasafi [q. v ] (ob 537 = 1 142) (see al-^Aklftd^ ed. 
Cureton, London 1843, P 4)^ d was adopted 
by the great Tuikish jurist, Ibrahim Ilalabi (ob. 
1549)^ whose Multaka U-Abkuf' became the author- 
itative code of Ottoman law {d) The Shfi theo- 
logians made the doctrine of the Imamate a car- 
dinal principle of faith, they laid stress on legitimacy, 
and confined the office of the Khalifa not merely 
to the Kuiaish but still further to the family of 
^Alr, with the exception of the Zaidiya [q. v.], 
they re]ected the doctrine of election, and held 
that 'All was directly nominated by Muhammad 
as his successor and that 'Ah’s qualifications wcie 
inherited by his descendants, who were pie-ordained 
by God for this high office. Muhammad is said to 
have communicated to 'Ah ceitain seciet know- 
ledge, which was in turn handed on to his son 
and was thus cained on from generation to ge- 
neration, each Imam possesses superhuman quali- 
ties which raise him above the level of the lest 
of mankind, and he guides the faithful with infal- 
libly wisdom, and his decisions are absolute and 
final According to some, 'Ali ow'ed this superiority 
to a diffeience in his substance, foi fiom the ci ca- 
tion of Adam a divine light passed into the sub- 
stance of one chosen descendant in each geneialion 
and has been present in 'All and in each one of 
the Imam\ that succeeded him The sectaiian 
development of Shi'a doctrine was considerable, 
see art. iihna 'amiarIya, isma'IiIya, sab'Iya, 
ZAlDlYA. i^Btbltogi aphy al-Sliahiastani, Kttab al 
Mtlal wa ''l-Nibal^ p 1 08 sqq , Ibn Khaldun, 
P7 olegomenes^ 1 p. 460^^^). {c) The antithesis of 
Shf'i doctrine was taught by the Khawaiidj [see 
KiJARiiyiTLs], who so fai from confining the office of 
Khalifa or Imam to any one tribe or family, held 
that any believci was eligible, even though he 
were a non-Arab or even a slave; they furthei 
separated themselves from other Muslims in main- 
taining that the existence of an Imam is not a 
matter of religious obligation and that at any 
particular time the community can fulfil all the 
obligations imposed upon them by their religion, 
and have an entirely legitimate form of civil ad- 
ministration, without any Imam being in existence 
at all; when, under special circumstances, it may 


be found convenient or necessary to have an 
Imam^ then one may be elected, and if he is found 
to be in any way unsatisfactory, he may be de- 
posed or put to death (al-Shahrastanl, op, ctt , 1. 
p. 85 sqq ). 

All the above classes of political theory found 
expression in some form or other of actual political 
organisation, but there were also statements of the 
doctiine of the KhilSfa that never emerged out 
of the sphere of speculation, especially those ela- 
borated by thinkers of the Mu'tazila school e. g 
that the office of Imam should not be filled during 
periods of civil war but only in times of peace, 
that no one could be Imam except with the un- 
animous consensus of the whole Muslim community 
(al-^ahrast5nl, op, ctt p. 51, Goldziher, HelU- 
mstischer Emfluss anf imcltazihtische Chalifats- 
Theorien,^ in Der Islam vi 173 — 7). 

Bib Itogi aphy , The Hadllh can be most 
conveniently studied m al-Suyutl’s Kanz all Uni’ 
mal,^ HaidarSbad 1312 — 1314. Muslim expo 
sit 10ns Mawardi (see above), 'Adud al-Din 
al-Idji, al-Mawakif fl ^Ilm al-Kalam (Constan- 
tinople 1239)1 Hazm, Kttab al-FasJ fi V- 
Mtlal wa ' I- A hwTi wa l-Nthal,^ iv 87 sqq , Cairo 
1320, al-Shahrastani, Kttab al-Milal wa U-Nt- 
Jial,^ ed W Cureton, I^ondon 1842, 1846, Ibn 
Khaldun, al’Mukaddtma,^ ed Quatiem^re, Pans 
1858, transl MacGuckin de Slane, Pans 1862 —8 , 
'Abd al-'AzTz Shawish, al-Khtlafatti ' Btslamiya 
Berlin (!*) 1915, Mirza Djevad Khan Kasi, Das 
Kaltfat tiach tslatntschem Staatsi tcht {^Dte Welt 
des I slams,, v 189 sqq ,, iQiS), Abu ’l-KalSm, 
KJitlafat wa-Djnzh at-t ^AfOb^ Calcutta 1920; 
Muhammad RasJjId Rida, al-K/ttlafa,, Cairo 1923 , 
'All 'Abd al-Razik, a I- Is I am wa-usul al’hukm,^ 
Cairo 1925 European winters A von 
Kiemei, Gesthtchle dcr herrschenden Ideen des 
Is lams,, Leipzig 1868, and Culturgeschichte des 
0) tents untcr den Chahfen,, Wien 1875 — 7, J. 
W. Redhouse, A vindication of the Ottoman 
Suit ails title of ^Caltph''\ shewing the anti- 
quity,, validity,, and universal acceptance,, I ondon 
1877, Mai tin Plartmann, Die tslamische Ver- 
fassimg und Verwaltung {^Dte Kultur der Gegen- 
7007 1,, Teil II, Abteilung II, i), C Snouck 
Hurgionje, Veispieide Geschriften,, lii , iv. ; C. 
H Becker, IslamUudten,, 1., I Goldziher, Mu- 
hammedanistht Studicn,, 11 55 sqq , W. Barthold. 
Khalif i Sultan (in Mtr Is lama,, i. 203 sqq,,, 
345 Petersburg 1912, partly tianslated 

in Dei Islam,, vi 350 sqq,,, 1915), J Green- 
field, Kalifat und Imamat {Blatter fur ver- 
gletchende Rechtswissenschaft und Volkswitt- 
schaft-lehre,, xi 1915), Th W Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des islamtschen Gesetzes (Leiden 1910); 
C. A Nallmo, Appunti sulla natura del ''Ca- 
lijfatd' in genere e sul presunto ''Cahffato Otto- 
fiiano" (Rome 1917); Introduction 

a V etude des 1 a>endtcations tslamtques {R, M, 
xxxix 1 sqq ) , B. Schiieke, De crisis van het 
chalifaat {De Indische Post,, 1 5, 22, 29, Maart, 
1924, Batavia), T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate,^ 
London 1924; D Santillana, II concetto di Ca- 
liffato e di sovramta nel dir it to musulmano 
(Ortente Moderno,, iv 339 sqq , 1924), C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Islam and Turkish Nationalism 
{Foreign Affairs^ vol. iii., N®. I, p. 61 sqq,,^ 
New York 1924), Etudes sur la notion islamique 
de souveramete,, in R M, AT., lix., 1925. 

(T. W. Arnold) 
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KHALIFA §HAH MUHAMMAD, author of 
a collection of letters in Persian, entitled 
al^Kawanln or Khalifa^ written while he 

w’as a student at Kannudj and collected by him 
at the request of his fiiends in 1085 (=1674/5), 
it IS much appieciated in India, and has been 
printed several times 

Bibliography. Rieu, Cat of Pers. Mss. 
tn the British Museum.^ 1. 414. 
al- KH ALIL. the ancient Hebron, so called 
after the “fiiend of God” (beo<PiAijQ)^ Abraham (see 
the art IBRXhIm), a town in South Palestine 
(also called HabrUn, Habi5 or Masdjid Ibrahim) 
It lay in an exceedingly fertile valley between the 
heights of the Djabal Nasra (> reading uncertain) 
noted especially for its richness in fiuils. According 
to a widely disseminated legend, Muhammad is 
said to have granted the four districts Habiun, 
al-Martum (so Yakut, 11. 194, in Nasir-i Khusraw, 
Safar-nama.^ ed. Kawiani 1923, p 46, 14 Matlun, 
varr. Martlun, Martun; in al-Kalkasjiandl, §ubh 
al’A^sha.^ ed Cairo, xiii 120, 6 al-Ruttim), Bait 
^Ainun (1. e Aivwv, St John’s Gosp , 111 23 etc , 
Khirbet Bet 'Enun) and Bait Ibrahim as a fief to 
the oil and lamp-dealer Tamim b. Aws al-Daii, 
a convert to Ishim, and to his descendants To 
Tamim al-Darl is traced the custom of having 
lamps continuously lighted in the mosque (Cleimont- 
Ganneau, /vVt: cPAii/i C; , viii 216 — 220) Al- 
Khalil IS still legarded as the 7 oakf o( the Tamimis 
There is no doubt, however, that the alleged letter 
of the Piophet to Nu^aim b Aws al-L)ari, the 
brother of Tamim, is a later forgery intended to 
confirm the claims of the Tamimis (Caetani, An- 
nail delV Islam.^ Ii/i 298, 9 A ir , § 69). 

Our only information regarding the history 
of the town in the early centimes A H comes 
from a few scanty Frankish sources of which the 
most important is the full account of the exami- 
nation of the sepulch»-al caves by Christian monks 
in the year 1119/1120 (publ by Riant in the 
Recueil des Hist des Croisadcs.^ hist occid v 
302 — 316). According to this (p 309), the Jews 
showed the Arab invaders the entrance to the 
sanctuary, which had been walled up by the By- 
zantines, and in return they received permission 
to live on in peace in al-Khalil and to build a 
synagogue before the entrance to the ‘^Abramium” 
When the Byzantine church was turned into the 
Mas^id Ibrahim cannot be exactly ascertained, 
the first information rcgaiding the mosque is given 
by al-IstaWiri and Ibn Hawkal m the tenth century 
(not the eighth, as wrongly stated by Le Strange, 
Palestine.^ p. 309, and Vincent, Hebron.^ p. 160J. 
x\ccording to al-Mukaddasi, who is the first to 
give us a more detailed description of al-Khalih 
Abraham’s tomb was covered ovei by a dome built 
in Muslim times (according to Mu^jir al-Din, 
translated by Sauvaire, p. II, it was already done 
under the Umaiyads). The tomb of Isaac was in 
a part covered over (mughatta) and Jacob’s was 
on the opposite side This writer is also the fiist 
to mention the rich endowments which were given 
to the sanctuary by pious princes from remote 
lands, and the hospitable reception and provision 
of Oil and lentils which the Tamimis in the 
hospice gave to pilgrims, but he thought for purely 
religious reasons it better to abstain from them 
The Maghribi theologian al-'Abdarl of F5s (d. 
737 = 1336) later denounced the eating of these 
lentils (which were known as ^adas khal ll and 


issued a warning against praying inside the mosque 
(instead of in front of it), as the exact site of 
Abraham’s grave was not known , he is particularly 
ligorous against the dances associated with the 
“paiade-music of Khalil” (from which comes the 
name khalUiya for a band intended for parades), 
which one could see every day in the sanctuary 
(Goldziher, Z.D.P. F., 1894, ^ ^5 — *20, cf. also 

Schreiner, Z.D M.G liii sqqP), 

Half a century before the beginning of the 
Ciusades Nasir-i Khusraw visited the town (1047), 
which in those days lay on the noith side of the 
Haram only, in his journal he gives a minute 
description of the sanctuary Accoiding to him, a 
gate was first made in the middle of the north- 
(cast) wall by the Fatimid Caliph al-Mahdi (918 
ad), the Ilaiam had previously been inaccessible. 
The coveied part of the sanctuary (^mah^ura).^ 
which contained the graves (cenotaphs) of the 
patiiarchs, was richly decorated and piovided with 
numerous niches (inihrab'). 

Aftei the capture of al-Khalil by the Crusaders, 
Godfrey de Bouillon granted the seigneurie of 
Hebron in 1100 to Girard d’Avesnes (d. 1102). 
He was followed by Hugo de Keb^que^ Rohardus 
(Rorgiiis), Galterius Mahomet and lastly Baldwin, 
in whose time (in 1119) the graves of the patri- 
archs were discoveied (see above) He and his 
successors were apparently simply governors of 
Hebron and were at fiist under the King of 
Jerusalem, and later, from about 1155, under the 
Lord of al-Karak In 1168 Hebron was made a 
bishopric. 

^Ali of Herat, who visited Jerusalem and al- 
Khalil in 567 (1171/1172), says that he made 
the acquaintance of a Christian knight in Bait 
Lahm, who had once visited the sepulchral caves 
of the patriarchs, when a boy of thirteen, with 
his father, these, he said, w'ere afterwards restored 
by command of King Bardawil (Baldwin II) by a 
knight named DjufrI b Djurdj (Godfrey, son of 
George) It was perhaps at King Baldwin II’s in- 
stigation that the buildings around the Haram 
arose, in which the formerly flat roof of the mak- 
uira was replaced by a system of arches with 
sloping roofs (Vincent, Jlebion.^ p 166) 

After the battle of Ilattin, al-I^alil again passed 
into the hands of the Arabs According to a 
supposition of Mudjir al-Din (ed. Bulak, p. 56 
below, transl Sauvaire, p 16), which is not quite 
improbable (cf Vincent, op.cit.^ p 242 — 250), the 
minbar which stands beside the niche {mthrab) in 
the Haram and, according to a still extant Knfic 
insciiption, was originally donated by the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mustansir in 484 (1091/ 1092) for the 
maityrion {MasAhad) of al-Husain b ^Ali in 'As- 
kalan, was brought to al-Khalil by order of Salah 
al-Din (apparently in 588=1192 after the razing 
of the walls of ^As^alan) and put up in the Haram 
(van Beichem in the Festschrift Eduard Sachau 
gewidmet.^ Beilin 1915, p. 298 — 310, Vincent, 
Hebron.^ p. 219 — 250). After the death of §alah al- 
Din, al-Khalil passed to al-N5sir DS^ud of al-Karak; 
it was, it is true, taken from him with other towns 
in 1244 by the armies of the SultSn al-SSlih AiyUb 
but he recaptured it next year with the help of 
the Khwarizmis. 

To this period belong two full descriptions of 
the Haram, that of Abu ’l-Fida^ Ishalj: al-Khalili, 
whose account written in 1351 was copied by 
al-Suyati (1470) and Mudjir al Din (1496), and 
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that of Ibn Batttlta, who visited al-Khalll in 1 35 5. 
The latter defends (as al-ldrisi had done pieviously 
[Z.D.P. V viii 127] J the correctness of the location 
of the tombs of the patriarchs (which others doubted, 
like his countryman al-'Abdari, see above) Ishak 
of Hebron quotes, giving a numbei of intermediate 
sources, the story handed down by an attendent of 
the mosque of Abraham, Muhammad b Bakriln al- 
Khatib (c. 320 = 932), which is already found in 
shorter forms in ‘^Ali Harawl. In it a benefactor 
of the sanctuary, AbO Bakr al-UskafI, relates how 
by his own request he was taken down into the 
sepulchral cave, to reach which he had to descend 
72 steps. The details of the story, however, are 
obviously invented, the same Muhammad b. Bakran 
IS responsible foi the fantastic “translation” by a 
learned Shaikh of Halab of a still extant Greek 
inscription (Mader, Altchristl Bastliken^ p. 135, 
note 3, Vincent, Hebron^ p 160 sq). 

The Mongols took the town in 1260 but were 
driven out by Baibars the same year. When Sultan, 
the latter visited al-Khalil in May, 1266. Jews and 
Chiistians were then strictly forbidden access to 
the Haram (Rohricht, Gesch d, Komgr, yertisaUm^ 
p. 929). In 1267, by command of Baibars, the 
mosque was rebuilt and in 1268 the town (al- 
Makrizi, transl. Quatremeie, li 48, 51), this can 
only refer to quite unimportant structural alterations 
at the Haram (Vincent, op at.^ p 190) Kala^un 
(1279 — 1290}, as we learn from his inscriptions 
m al-Khalil, also had decoiations and facings for 
the walls made at different parts of the Haram. 

Mudjli al-Din gives us some furthei information 
regarding the embellishment and stiuctuial alte- 
rations in the sanctuary The viceroy {ticdib) of 
Syria, Taiiki?, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^’s contemporaiy, had 
the four innei fagades of the masdjul covered with 
maible in 732 (1331/32) (van Berchem, Z D P,V ^ 
1896, XIX III sq') Consideiable altenons took 
place under Sultan Baikuk at the instigation of 
^ihab al-Din Ahmad al-Yaghmuri, governor of 
Jerusalem and al-^alil and guardian of the two 
sanctuaries. In 796 (1394), besides the erection 
of a new mihrab foi Malikls in the Women’s 
Mosque, a new' dooi was put on the west side of 
the former Byzantine church immediately behind 
the Jomb of Abiaham and anothei in the west 
wall of the Haiam (in the so-called “Wall of 
Solomon”), the latter near the Makam of Joseph 
This sanctuary had been built by Sultan Nasir 
Hasan (1347 — 61) beside the meduieval Kal'a (the 
later Madrasa) Its entrance lay opposite the “well 
of the eunuchs” i^Atn aUTawadn). Al-Yaghmuil 
had a dome built over the Makam which was 
similar to those ovei the tombs within the Haram 
In the reign of Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir (1293 — 
1 34 1), the Amir Sandjar al-Hja^uli had already 
built the mosque against the north-east wall of the 
Haram in 718 — 720 (1318— -1 320), which is called 
CjS^uliya after him, into the rocky sides of the 
D^abal Cja^abiia The Mamluk Sultans al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, Inal (859 = 1454) and al-Zahii Khosh- 
l^adam (867 = 1462/63) were also benefactors of 
the Haram and of the Dja^uliya Mosque. 

We know nothing further of the histoiy of al- 
Khalll and the architectural history of its Haram 
after 901 (1496) when Mudjir al-Dln wrote his 
book*, probably building in the Haiam had finished 
about this time. From the 400 years of Turkish 
rule (1517 — 1917) we only possess a few inscriptions 
of the years 1008 (1599/1600) to 1313 (1895/1896, 


of ^Abd al-HamId, in Vincent, op, cit,,, p. 206, 
fig. 79), apart from the notices by western travellers. 

The modern al-Kbalil consists of the seven 
quarters HSret el-ShSkh (scil Shekh ‘^Ali Bakk 5 ), 
H Bab el-ZSwiye, H. el-Kazz 5 zIn, H. el-*A]^k:2bT, 
H el-Haram, H. el-Mushanka and H. el-Kitun. 
It lies m the Wadi ’ 1 -Khalll between the hills of 
el-Rumaide, on which lay the ancient town, and 
Dahr Abu ’ 1 -Rumman m the south-west and the 
Djebel Dja^abire in the north-east. 

The number of its inhabitants was 17,000 in 
1922, of whom 1,500 were Jews. Of the buildings 
m al-Khalll, the Haram is by far the most important. 
As a result of the fanatical suspicions of the people 
so far only a very few Europeans have managed 
to make a brief visit to its interior. It was not 
till the week from Jan. 26 to Febr. 2, 1920, that, 
after some preliminary woik by Major Richmond, 
the French archaeologist L. H Vincent and Capt. 
E. J. H Mackay were able to make a more 
detailed archaeological investigation and to survey 
the system of buildings The tombs of the patriarchs, 
said, according to old tradition, to exist under the 
Haram, have so far not been exploied 

Bibliography B G,A ,, 1. 57, 11. 1 1 3, 111. 
172, Nasir-i Khusraw, Se/er Name,, ed Schefer, 
p. 53 — 58 = ed Kawiani, p. 46 — 49, Berlin 1923 ; 
al-ldrisi, in the Z D.P.F (text), p. 9; transl , 
p. 127, VVli Harawi, transl. Schefer in the Archives 
de VOrient Latin,, 1. 606 sq , and in Yakut, 11 
468, al-Tabarh ed. de Goeje, 1. 343, 349, 371, 
Ibn al-AtJiu, al-Kamil,, ed. Tornberg, x. 384, 
Yakut, Mu^diam,, ed Wustenfeld, 11. 194, Safi 
al-Din, Marasid al-Ittilal,, cd Juynboll, i. 284, 
Ibn Battuta, ed Pans, 1. 114 sqq , al-SuyUti 
(according to Ishak al-Khalili) in Le Strange, 
y R A S ,, New Senes, xix 289 Khalil al- 
Zahiri, Zubdat Kadif al-Mamalik,, ed Ravaisse, 
p 24, transl by R. Hartmann, p. 33 sq,\ al- 
Kalkashandi, Snbh al-A'^yha,, iv. 103 , Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Svne . . . ., p 62, Mudjir al-Dm, 
Kitab al-Uns al-Dialll bt- 7 'cditNk aLKuds wa V- 
Khalll,, Bulak 1283, transl. Sauvaire, Histoire 
de yeiiisalem et iP Hebron,, Pans 1876, Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems,, p. 309 — 
327 , Quatremere, Hist des Sultans Mamlouks,, 
i/ii. 239 — 252, Barges, Hebion et le tombeau du 
patiiatche Abraham,, Pans 1863; Riant, in the 
Ai chives de VOr Latin,, 11. (1884), p. 411 — 421 
(on p. 412, 5 list of visitors to the Haram 
from 1807 — 1882), Conder, in the Quarterly 
Statement of the P,E F„, 1882, p. 197 — 214; do., 
in the Survey of Western Palestine Memoirs,, in. 
333 — 346, Mader, Altchi isthche Basiliken , , 

m Studien zm Gesch. und Kultur des Alter turns,, 
viii. part 5/6, 1918, p 120 — 136. The authori- 
tative work is L H Vincent and E J. H 
Mackay, Hebron,, le pLaram el-Khalil,, sepulture 
des Patriar dies,, Pans 1923, with Album (PI. 
i — xwiu ) (E. Honigmann) 

al-KHALIL b Ahmad b. ‘Amr b TamIm al- 
FarShIdI al-AzdI, Arab grammarian and 
philologist, a native of 'Uman, died at al-Basia, 
^ged 75, between 170 and 175 (786 and 79'^)* 

He studied Islamic traditions and philology w ith 
Aiyub al-Sakhtiyanf, ‘^Asim al-Ahwal, al-^Awwam 
b. Hawshab, etc. On the advice of his master 
Aiyub he abandoned the Abadi doctrine for 
Sunni orthodoxy, he was very pious and lived in 
poverty. Among his pupils may be mentioned 
Sibawaih, al-Asma'i, al-Nadr b. Sbumail, al-Laitb b. 
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al-Muzaffar b. Nasr, etc. All the biographers agree in 
attributing to him the discoveiy of Arabic prosody 
and its rules, and in spite of several other at- 
tempts made, it is his system that still holds sway 
to-day. However, there has only survived to us 
of his works on the subject the specimen veises 
reproduced in various treatises. 

Al-Khalil was also the first to compile an Arabic 
dictionary, Kttab al-^Atn. He seems to have fol- 
lowed the alphabetical ordei of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians which begins with the gutturals and goes on 
to the labials ‘^ain, ha\ h?i^, kha^, ghain, kaf, 
kaf, djim, shin, dad, sad, sin, za^, ta^, dal, ta^, za, 
dhSl, za^y, l5m, mim, fa\ nTin, waw', alif 

(hamza), ya^ It has been asserted that al-Khalil 
IS not the authoi of the Kttab aKAtn but his 
pupil al-Laith’ others say that al-Nadi compiled 
It on lines drawn up by his mastei or that he 
finished it We may believe that these are only 
attempts to minimise the fame of al-l^alil. In any 
case all that survives of this dictionary is the 
synopsis Mukhta^ar made b^ the leained Spanish 
lexicologist, Abu Bakr al-Zubaidl (Berlin, Verz . 

6950 — 6952, Madrid, Bibl Nac , 5, Btbl 

de la yunta^ N^s 35 and 49, Constantinople, ko- 
prulu, N® 1574, d.es manuscrtts arabes (h V Ls- 
curial^ Deienbourg, N^. 569, 570, 571) 

Other works attributed to al-I^alil have sui- 
vived but their authenticity, at least in their pie- 
sent form, is suspect i Ktt fl Ma^mi 
Cat Cod Atab^ 1 81, Beilin, N®. 7015/7016, 
2 Ktt Shark Sarf al-Khalll^ fragment Berlin, 
N®. 6909, 3. Kit f'lhi ^umiat Alat al-Crab^ 
Sofya, N® 4456, 4» Fragment on the conjugation 
of the verb, Bodl , i , N®. 1067, 4. 

Bibliography Fihrist^ ed. Fliigel, 1 42, 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kit al-Ma^at if ^ Cairo 1300, 
p. 183; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat^ Cairo 1310, 
1. 172, al-Sam^anl. Leiden 1912, f®. 421 f’. 
al-Nawawf, Tahdhlb al'Astna\ cd Wustenfeld, 
p 230, Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib^ Hai- 
darabad 1325, 111 K® 312, al-Suyuti, Bughyat 
al-WiPat^ Cairo 1326, p 243, do, al-Muzhtr^ 
Bulak 1282, 1 38, al-Khazradji, Khulasat Tah- 
dhlb al-Kamal^ Cairo 1322, p 91 , al-Anbarl, 
Nuzkat ahAhbba^^Csiiro 1294, p 54, al-Daladji, 
ahFalaka wa- I-Majlukun^ Cano 1322, p. 69, 
Ibn lyialdUn, al-Mukaddirna^ transl dc Slane, 
ill 314, Ibn Taghribirdi, Ntidjuin^ see Index, 
Frey tag, Darstellung d arab, Ver shuns t^ Bonn 
1830, p 17, 31, 34, Flugel, Die gt amm. 
Schulen der Araber^ Leipzig 1862, p. 37 sqq , 
Goldziher, Abhandl, z, arab Philologie^ Leiden 
1896, 1 139, Brockelmann, Gesch do arab 
Litt ^ 1. 10O5 Huart, Litt, atabe^ p 138. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KHALIL B. IsHAK B Musa b Siiu‘^AiB, Abu 
’l-Mawadda Diya"* al-DIx, known as (Ibn) al- 
Djundi, commonly called Sidi Khalil in Algeria, 
a great Maliki jurist of Egypt, died in Cairo 
on Rabf I 13, 776 (= Aug. 22, 1374), according 
to others in 767 or 769. 

He studied under Ibn ^Abd al-Hadi, al-Ra^idl 
and notably “^Abd Allah al-Manufi Born of a 
Hanafl father, he adopted the MSlikl school at 
the instance of al-Maniifi. On the latter’s death 
in 749 (1348) Khalil devoted himself to teaching 
and lectured at the al-Shaikhuniya school. 

He also saw service in the victorious guard and 
in this capacity took part in the capture of Alex- 
andria from the Christians m 767 (1365 — 1366). 


He later lived retired from the world and devoted 
himself to study and works of piety. He made the pil- 
giimage to Mekka and spent some time in Medina. 

From the legal point of view Khalil, like his 
model Ibn al-Hadjib, represents the school of law 
a little affected by ^afi'ism formed by the fusion 
of Egyptian and Maghrib! tendencies in the Mftliki 
school. His Mukhta^ar^ in spite of its conciseness 
which verges on obscurity, is the manual of law 
which has been and still is most studied in Algeria. 
It w’as printed in Pans in 1855 and again and 
again till 1883, in 1900 a new edition was brought 
out m Pans by G Delphin. E. T'agnan has pu- 
blished Concordances du Manuel de droit ^ Algiers 
1889, based on the edition of 1883. Di. Peiron 
has given a substantial translation in which he 
has combined the text and the commentary . Precis 
de jufispi musnlni on Prtncipes de legist mu- 
stilm civile et leltg selon le rite malekite^ Pans 
1848 — 1854 Several partial translations have ap- 
peared since Sautayia and Cherbonneau, Du Sta- 
tut personnel et des successions^ Pans 1873 — 1874, 
Seignette, Code musulman par Khalil^ rite male- 
kite — Statu t icel^ Constantine 1878; Fagnan, 
Le Djihad ou Gueire Sainte^ Algiers 1908, do., 
Manage et repudiation^ /; ad, avec comment , Al- 
giers 1909. — Among othei works by Khalil b 
Ishak are mentioned i® al-Taivdlh,^ commentary 
on the Mukkta^ar of Ibn al-Hadjib, Algiers, Bibl 
Nat, Nos> 1077 — 1084, 2® Kit al-Manasik,^ 

Mus , Cat , N®. 259, 11 , Bibl Kh^d , Fihrist,^ 111. 
184, 3® Manakib al-Shaikh ^Abd Allah al-Manufi,^ 
biography of his teachei, Bibl Kh^d., Fihrist,^ 
v 159, 4® Dabt al-Muwad^djahat wa-Ta^rlfuha,^ 
Bibl. Khed., Fthrist,^ vii 278. 

Bibliography al-Suyati, Husn al-Muhu’ 
dara,^ Cairo 1 32 1, 1 21 7, al-Ma^^karl, Analectes,^ 
11 120, Ibn Farhnn, al-Dibady,^ Fas 1316, p. 

117, Ahmad Baba, Nail al-Ibtihad^ Fas 1317, 
P 95 (reprod i at the beginning of the Pans 
ed of the Mukhtasar,^ transl into French by 
bagnan at the beginning of his Manage et 
repudiation y 2 by Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan,^ Al- 
giers 1325, p. 96, and Piovenzah, transl of 
al-Bustan,, Algiers 1910, p 104, 3 tiansl by 
Vincent in Etudes snt la lot musulm,,^ Pans 
1842, p 46), do, Ktjaya (MS of the Madrasa 
of Algiers), f. 44^^, Morand, Le dioit musultn, 
alger. (rite malekite), Ses Ongtnes,^ kXgiQvs 1913; 
Brockelmann, Gesch der aiab, Litt,,^ 11. 83, 
Huait, Litt arabe,y p. 340, Moh Ben Cheneb, 
Etude sur les pers ment, dans Vtdjaza du Cheikh 
"-Abd el-Qadir al-Fasi,^ Pans 1907, N®. 293. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

KHALiL, al-Malik al-Ahiraf Salah al-DIn, 
was the second son of Sultan Kala^’un, his oldest 
brother is said to have been poisoned by him. 
As he lay under this suspicion and was also of 
an immoral and irreligious life (he was accused 
of pederasty and of drinking wine in Ramadan), 
Kala^un could not bring himself to sign Khalil’s 
appointment as heir-apparent. Nevertheless he 
was regarded as successor to the throne and ac- 
claimed Sult3n on Kala^nn’s death in 689 (1290) 
His first official act was to dismiss the high of- 
ficials of his father’s court with whom he was on 
bad terms and to prosecute them and appoint his 
favourites to important posts But he continued 
his father’s foreign policy, the goal of which was 
the destruction of the Crusaders in Syria, and 
again took up the plan of besieging ^Akk5. After 
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:areful preparations he advanced with such su- 
periority against the town that, in spite of a brave 
iefence and help from Cyprus by sea, it could 
lot hold out for long. The town itself was first 
aken, then the strongly fortified towers of the 
Knights which formed a kind of donjons within 
he town. The male inhabitants were put to death 
ind the women and children deported to Egypt; 
DUt the women were later permitted to go to 
[I!yprus. The other towns still in possession of 
he Crusaders offered no resistance worth mentioning. 
5 aida (Sidon), Tyre, ‘^Athlith, Haifa and Bairut fell. 
The last named alone had surrendered so that it 
kvas not destroyed like the others. The Christian 
inhabitants who did not migrate had to pay poll- 
tax. Rejoicings were held for a month in Damascus 
md the SultSn’s name became celebrated as that 
the final liberator of Syria for all time Khalil 
ifterwards planned a campaign against the Tatars 
n the ^Ir 5 k, but he contented himself with the 
occupation of their fortress Kal^at al-Rum. The 
^ing of Armenia, who felt himself threatened, 
:eded him several towns to secure peace Khalil 
also carried out his father’s plans for the fortifica- 
tion and development of the Syrian cities, in the 
:itadels of Aleppo, Ba^albek, Damascus and the gieat 
mosque of Tripoli we find him named as the builder 
Jle was after his fashion fanatical, for example 
he demanded that the Christian officials m Da- 
mascus should adopt Islam, those who refused 
ivere fined up to 1,000 dinSrs He was personally 
hated by those around him for his evil life and his 
rruclty He ticated contemptuously even the highest 
Dfficials, like his Atabek Baidara The high dig- 
nitaries therefore could stand him no longer and 
:onspired against his life in 693 (1293) and took 
idvantage of a hunting expedition in Upper Egypt 
to muider him. This able and energetic pi nice 
thus only ruled four years As he left only two 
laughters, the throne passed to his younger brother 
Muhammad [q. v.] 

B ibli ograp hy Weil, Geschuhte do Chaltfcn^ 
IV 174 — 190, Quatremere, Histone des Sultans 
viamlouks ^ M. Reinaud, Ext) aits dcs histoiiens 
arabes^ Pans 1829, p 569 — 576, Ibn Taghribardi. 
al-Manhal al-SafJ^ Vienna Arabic MS., Mixt 
329b, I fol. 317^. (M. SUBERNHEIM) 

KHALYl EFENDI ZADE, Mehmed Sa^Id 
Efendi, one of the ^ulama^ of the time of Sultan 
Mahmud I (1730 — 1754) He was the son of Birgili 
Khalil Efendi who was twice Kadi-^askar of Anatolia 
He studied under his fathei, then passed through 
the usual Madrasa course and beginning as molla 
of Yeni-&hehii in 1135 (1722 — 1723) ascended the 
various steps of the ‘^ulama^ hieiarchy to the highest 
office. He was appointed Shaikh al-Islam m 1162 
[1749) but was dismissed within ten months m 
1750 on account of his stern and unyielding dis- 
position and banished to Brusa wheie he died in 
1168 (1754/55) and was buried neai Amir Sultan 
He was regaided as a learned man, leady with 
Kis pen, and well fitted foi all the claims of his 
office. Besides a commentary, he left the Turkish 
translation of a part of the histoiy of 'Ami (f 7^2). 
Of his sons and giandsons several were notable 
theologians. 

Btbltography A. Rif'^at Efendi, Dewhat 
al-Meshnhkk^ Constantinople n. d., lithographed, 
p. 97; Sami, /Camus al-A'lam^ Constantinople 
1308, 111. 2056; Thureiya, St^tll-i ^Oip^mani^ 
Constantinople 1311, in. 28. (Th. Menzel) 


KHALiL PASHA, name of three Turkish 
Grand Viziers. 

1) Cendfreli KhalIl Pasha in the reign of 
Murad II, vide Cendereli. 

2) KaisarIyeli KhalIl Pasha, Grand Vizier 
under Ahmad I and MurSd IV He was an Ar- 
menian by birth, born in a village called Ruswan 
in the neighbourhood of Kaisarlya (Mttnaidjim 
BashI , the statement of the St^ill-t ^ 0 (hmani^ 
11. 286, that he came from Mar^ash is incorrect). 
The date of his birth is not given but must be 
about 1560. Having been educated at court as 
It Oghlan^ he entered the corps of the falconers 
and became doghandil baihl^ in which capacity he 
was in Sultan Muhammad’s II immediate en- 
tourage during the Hungaiian campaign of 1596. 
In 1016/1607 he became Agha of the Janissaiies 
and fought bravely under the Grand Vizier Murfid 
In the campaign against the rebels in Anatolia. 
Next year IGialil was appointed fCapudan Pas/,a 
as a successor of Hafiz Ahmad Pasba [q. v.] In 
this office he w’as very successful and captured 
many Maltese and Florentine ships, especially m 
1018/1609, when he took, in a battle with the 
Maltese near Cyprus, a big and famous galleon, 
called by the Turk Kara Dj ehennem (in Europe 
known as “the red Galleon”). 1 his success pro- 
cured him the rank of waztr» From the end of 
1020/1611 to 1022/1613 he was replaced as A'iz- 
pudan by Okuz Muhammad Pasha, who had be- 
come a damad^ but the latter, having been defeated 
by the Spanish when convoying Egyptian ships 
to Constantinople, Khalil was made Grand Admiral 
a second time In 1023/1614 he went on an 
important expedition, first laided Malta, and then 
went to Tripoli m Afiica, where he cap'^ured 
and killed a usurper called Safar Da^L During 
his admiralship Khalil displayed much diplomatic 
activity in trying to form a confederation against 
Spam with Holland and Morocco. Therefore he 
encouraged the Dutch to enter into lelations with 
the Poitc and became a powerful protector to the 
first Dutch ambassador llaga who arrived in 1612. 
Evei afterwaids he showed himself a friend of 
the Dutch interests, although the planned con- 
fedeiation did not ’natenalise 

In Muharram 1026/January 1617 he was ap- 
pointed Grand Vizier m succession to Okuz Mu- 
hammad Pasha, who had been unsuccessful in the 
wai n gainst Persia and to the disappointment of 
the latter’s KcCim makam Atmakdji Zade In Fe- 
bruary of that yeai he showed his liberal-mmdedness 
by protecting the Christian ambassadors m the 
capital against an attempt of the ^ulamd^ to im- 
pose the thaia^ on them. In the same yeai the 
Austiian envoy Count Czernm after the failure 
of Ills negotiations left Constantinople and m 
Ramadan [September] preliminaries were signed 
with Poland at Busa. IGialil, howevei, seems to 
have been more interested in entertaining good 
relations with Venice, Holland, France and Eng- 
1 land and pacifying the Algerian corsaiis He did 
not play a prominent part in the couise of events, 
when after Ahmad’s 1 death (23 Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 
1026/22 Nov. 1617), Mustafa I was placed on the 
throne and three months afterwards replaced by 
'Othman II (i Rab. I 1027/26 Febr. 1618). In the be- 
ginning of 1618 he took command of the army sent 
against Persia. The vanguard of the Tuikish army 
was defeated in the plain of Saraw, but 
marching against Ardebil, induced the ShSh to 
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negotiate a peace treaty, which was signed on the 
same plain (6 ShawwSl 1027/26 Sept. 1618) on 
the same conditions as the foimer treaty. On his 
return to the capital he was dismissed from the 
office of Grand Vizier and had even to take refuge 
with the great Shaikh Mahmtid of Skutari, one of 
whose adepts he was (i Safar 1028/18 Jan, 1619). 
Sultan 'oilman reproached Khalil, that he had 
not helped him to succeed to the throne im- 
mediately aftei Ahmad’s death, but, on the inter- 
cession of Shaikh Mahmud the ex-Grand Vizier 
was appointed Kapudan Pasha a thud time. With 
an interruption of six months in 1621 he occupied 
this position successfully In May 1622 'Othmanll 
w^as murdered by the Janissaries and Mustafa 
restored. During the reign of terror of the Janissaiies 
and their chiefs that followed, Khahl did not 
sympathize with them and even lefused three times 
the Grand Vizierate offeied to him by al-Walide 
Sultan (5 Febr. 1623). Two months befoie, he had 
been the object of a hostile demonstration by 
the Janissaries who accused him of protecting 
their enemy Abaza Pasha [q v ]. Still he had 
great influence and protected m December 1622 the 
Polish ambassador against anti-Polish demonstration. 
But after Mere Husain Pasha had become Grand 
Vizier, he was dismissed from the oflice of Kapudan 
Pasha and banished to Malghara, vvheie he went in 
April 1623, not without opposition, especially from 
the Sip 3 hi$, for he w'as the most popular of the then 
living viziers. Abaza Pasha, who in Erzerum had 
rebelled against the Government claiming revenge 
for 'Oihman’s death, was a former prot6g6 of 
Khalil’s, who, as Kapudan, had given him the 
command of a galley and, as Giand Vizier, had 
appointed him governor of Mar'ash, his rebellion, 
however, was contrary to Khalil’s advice Three 
years after the removal of Mustafa (4 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da 
1032/30 Augustus 1623) and the succession of 
Murad IV, when Aba/a’s rebellion continued, it 
was due to this fact, that Kbalil w’as appointed a 
second time Grand Vizier — m accession to 
HSfiz Ahmad Paslja [q. v] — in a large asbCmbly 
in presence of the highest as it w'as hoped 

that he would succeed in pacifying his former 
client (Dec 1626) Three days afterwards he cross- 
ed the Bosporus, visited his old friend Shaikh 
Mahmud, and reached Aleppo in March 1627 In 
July the army went to Diyar Beki. At first an 
expedition was sent against Akhiskha, threatened 
by the Persians, while Khalil tried to obtain 
AbSza’s submission and collaboration in this enter- 
prise. But Abaza, fearing an ambush, declined and, 
having at first adopted a conciliatory attitude, 
he massacred the Janissaries at Erzeium Khalil 
was obliged to march against him and began in 
September the siege of Erzerum. After 70 days, 
however, in November, an extremely severe winter 
began. The army was obliged to retreat to Tokat 
with heavy losses occasioned by snow and cold. 
This campaign was the cause of Khalil’s dismissal, 
he returned to Constantinople, where he kept his 
position as vizier (l Shia'ban 1037/6 April 1628) 
In the next year (1039/1629) he died 

Khalil Paiha> is praised by European as well 
as by the Turkish authors for his moderation 
and love of justice. His personality contrasts 
favourably with the other Turkish statesmen of 
his time, nearly all of whom died a violent death. 
He IS desenbed as a religious man which ac- 
counts for his friendship with MahmQd of Skutari; 


he also built in Constantinople a mosque in the 
neighbourhood of the mosque of Muhammad Fatih. 
There exists an anonymous biography of Khalil 
Pasha, the Tarlhhrt Paska or Ghaza-name~i 

Khalil Pasha The MS. used by von Hammer is 
now in the National Library at Vienna (FlUgel, 
Arab, Pers u, Turk Handschrtften der K* K, 
Hofbtblwthek tn 11. 253, 254). 
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fol. 46 , 49, Munadjdji”' Ba§h!, Saha^if al~ 

Akhbar,^ Constantinople 1275, m* 677, ‘^Othman 
Zade, Had that al-PFuza^a^^ Constantinople 1271, 
p 62, von Hammer, Geschtchle des Osmanischen 
Retches,^ Pest 1829, iv. and v. (see index); 
Bionnen tot de Geschtedenis van den Levant- 
schen Handel^ verzameld door Dr K. Heennga, 
’s-Giavenhage 1910 (see index). 

3) Arnand Kh alIl Pasha, Grand Vizier under 
Ahmad III. He was an Albanian from Elbasan, 
boin about 1655, and had entered the Dostandji corps 
where his elder brother Sinan Agha was Bostandji 
Bash? Having served some time in Baghdad, he re- 
^ turned to Constantinople as Khasaki and became 
Bostamiyt Badil m 1123/1711. In Muharram 1128/ 
Januaiy 1716, when the war against Austria was in 
pieparation, he was appointed Beylerbey of Erzeium 
and sent to Nish to fortify this place Six months 
latei Khalil became Beylerbey of Diyar Bekr and 
in Sha'bSn (pt July 1 716), when the Grand Vizier 
Damad'Ali Pasha [q.v.] had entered Belgiade foi the 
Austrian campaign, he became commander of that 
town D 5 mad ‘^Ali having been killed in the battle 
of Peterwardem (Aug 5, 1716), the Sultan appointed 
Khalil Grand Vizier, while the Sultan’s favourite and 
futuie Grand Viziei DamSd Ibrahim [q.v.] became 
his Klftm Makam, The latter, however, was by far 
the more influential. After Temesvdr was lost (13 
October) a mutiny was feared and the army le- 
turned to Adnanople In the next year the cam- 
paign was reopened and Khalil marched to Bel- 
grad, where the Austrian army under Eugen of 
Savoy was already awaiting the Turks In the battle 
of Belgrade (16 Aug. 1717) l^alil was completely 
beaten, which was due for the greatci pait to his 
own incapacity and his bad advisers. Belgrade was 
occupied by the Austrians and the Tuiks retired to 
Nish Khalil w'as dismissed in October 1 717 and 
had to hide himself for two years, aftei which he 
was restored in the Sultan’s favour. From 1 1 33-1 140 
(1721 — 1727) he was banished to Mytilene, then 
he was given successively the command of several 
towns m Greece and Crete and died in 1136/1733. 
He IS desciibed as a mild, pious man, but seems 
to have had so little reputation, that the European 
historians writing on the battle of Belgrade were 
not aware of his existence. 

Bibliography Ta'^rikk~i Pashid^ Con- 
stantinople 1282, IV. 264, 282 J^., 352 
362 sq , Dilawar ZSde 'Omai Efendi, Dhail 
Hadikat al-Wuzar'^,^ Constantinople 1271, p. 
24 — 26, Sid^tll-t ^Oth*nanl,^ 11. 292, Hammei, 
Geschichte des Osm Retches Pest 1831, vii. p. 
210 — 220. (J. H. Kramers) 

KHALiL sultan, a ruler of the TimClrid 
dynasty, grandson of Timiir, son of Mlran-shSh 
and SuyOn-beg ^SnzSda, grand-daughter of the 
Khan of the Golden Horde, Ozbeg, born m 786 
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(1384), died Wednesday, Radjab i6, 814 (Nov. 
4, 14 1 1), reigned in Samarl^and 807 — 812 (1405 — 
1409). His education was entrusted to Timor’s j 
eldest wife, Sarai Mulk IQjanum. He is said to 
have distinguished himself on Timor’s India cam- 
paign (1399) when only 15 years of age, he also 
took part m the so-called “Seven Years” (actually 
only 802 — 807=1399 — 1404) war in the west, 
in 1402 Timur gave him supreme command in 
the east “on the frontier of Tuikestan”. In 1404 
he aroused the wiath of his grandfather by his 
runaway marriage with a woman of low rank. 
Shad Mulk, but was pardoned and m the same 
year during the preparations for the campaign to 
China appointed leader of the right wing mobilised 
in Tashkent and the surrounding country. After the 
death of Timur on Feb 18, 1405, the army ac- 
claimed him as sovereign and he entered Samar- 
kand on Ramadan 16, 807 (March i8, 1405). The 
title of Khan was given to Timur’s minor great- 
grandson Muhammad 2jah5ngir , son of prince 
Muhammad Sultan who had been designated Ti- 
mur’s successor but had died before him Khalil 
Sultan held out in Samarkand till 1409 but his 
rule was nowhere recognised outside of Ma-wara^- 
al-Nahr, to the noith of this region, on the Sir 
Darya, he had to fight continuously against rebel- 
lious generals The Tatars of the Golden Horde 
who had conquered Khwarizm in Radjab, 80S 
(Dec., 1405 — ^Jan , 1406), extended their raids up 
to Bukhara Khalil Sultan was geneially victorious 
in open battle against his enemies , even vShah 
Rule’s final triumph was not so much won by 
military successes as by intrigues and skilful di- 
plomacy (including negotiations with the %lama^ 
in Bukhara, at the head of whom was Muhammad 
Rarsa) In the spring of 1409, when .^ah Rukh’s 
army was ready for battle in Badghis and Khalil 
Sultan’s in Shahr-i Sabz (Ka^), a rising again broke 
out in the north under the leadership of the Amir Khu- 
daydad , Khalil Sultan was foiccd to leave his army 
and attack I'^udSydad but could only take 4000 men 
with him. On Dh u ’1-KaMa 13, 81 1 (March 30, 1409), 
he was taken prisoner north of Samarkand by 
Khudaydad and taken to Samarkand, later he was 
taken to Farghana and his wife, who was left 
behind, was cruelly tieated by Shah Kukh, in the 
end he went to Otrar and thiough the inteimediary 
of the Amir Shaikh Nur al-Diu concluded a treaty 
with Sliah Ru kh by which he renounced his sove- 
reignty over M§-war.V-al-Nahr and received the 
town of Rayy in exchange where he lived till his 
death His wife wms also restored to him and on 
her husband’s death put an end to hei own existence. 
On account of this happening, which was em- 
bellished with all kinds of lomantic touches by 
his contempoiaries, Khalil Sultan is called a “senti- 
mental shepheid” by A Muller Islam im 

Morgen- und Ahcndland^ Berlin 1887, ii* 3^5^ 
Khalil Sultan is wrongly dcsciibed theie as the 
son of ^Umar Shaikh), a description which hardly 
fits the able young prince whose military skill was 
undoubted; his devotion to his w'lfe and the mag- 
nanimity which he showed to all his enemies, even 
to traitors, were, as a matter of fact, m complete 
contrast to the 'characteis of the other members 
of his dynasty and the manners of his time 

Bibliography' W. Barthold, Ulugbeg i 
ego wryemya^ Petiogiad 1918, Index (with re- 
ferences to the souices, for the most part still 
in manuscript). (W. Barthold) 


KHALTLI, Ottoman poet and mystic of 
the time of SultSn Mehmed II, belonged to the 
neighbourhood of DiySrbakr and came to Iznik to 
study theology where he formed an attachment 
for a youth and so succumbed to this homosexual 
passion then so pie valent particularly m the most 
cultured circles that he entirelyt abandoned his 
studies and gave expression to his woes in a book 
which IS known as the Ftrkat-nama (“book of 
separation”). Ihe title Ftrak-nama is equally well 
known, which Sehi gives first and which is also the 
title of a book by Kadi Hasan b. ^All of Monastir. 
The poem, which reminds one of the Hewes-nama 
of Dja^far Celebi (d. 1514) with its sincere un- 
affected verses, bears witness to KhalilT’s deep 
passion faithfully described The book was finished 
in the year 866 (1461/62) It is wiitten in epic 
and lyiic metres, a varied alternation of mathnawl 
and ghazaL Many biographers of poets interpret 
the poem as purely Sufi, which does not seem to 
be coriect. 

Khalili died in 890 (1485) as superior of a 
monastery in Iznik His Dlwan has not yet been 
printed. A numbei of his poems are contained m 
the Dj^ami^ al-NezTiir compiled by Hadjdji Kamal 
in 918, according to Brusal? Tahir 

B tb 1 10 7 a p hy Latifi, Constanti- 

nople 1314, p. 147, Schi, Tedhke) Constanti- 
nople 1325, p 64, Brusal? M. Tahir, ^Othmanll 
Mtdelltjlef Constantinople 1333, n 159, bami, 
Humus al-A^lam^ Constantinople 1308,111 2060, 
V. Hammer, Geschtchte d osm, Dtchlkuftst ^ 

1 225, Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry^ 

" 379 ^ Pertscli, Katalog dcr tmhischcn Hand- 
sell) tj ten tn Gotha^ p. 370, N®. 377 (The Berlin 
ni'iniiscupt of the year 1485 is contempo“a*-y 
with the poet) (Tii. Menzcl) 

KH ALK (a ) IS the term applied in the Kurban 
(Silra ii 159, \1 59, IxMi 3) to Go d ’ s c re a- 
tivc activity, which includes not only the 
oiigiiial creation ex inhilo but also the making of 
the world and of man and all that is and hap- 
pens The veibal foims khalaka and khalakua aie 
of the moi>t frequent occunence 

Among the most beautiful names of Allah in 
the Kurban (cf Su’a lix 24) are al-Khahk (Sura 
VI 102, et passim), al-hhalMk (Suraxv 86,xxxvi. 
81), al-Bdit" (besides bQra lix 24 only 11 51) and 
j al-Mttmwwti'^ Epithets like the Almighty, the 
All-knowing etc arc also applied to the Cieator 
Their meaning is as a lule clear Ihe only obs- 
cuie expiessions aie (cf. H Grimme, Mohammed^ 
11 44,47) “Allah created bt H-hakk" (Suraxvi. 3, 
xxxix 2 — 7; xliv. 39, xlvi 2) or as *^al-Hakk" 
(Sura xxii. 5 ) If we arc ]ustified m supposing 

gnostic speculations in the Kurban it may be re- 
called that m the Gnosis objectified or pci sonified 
truth coalesces with higher lealily (cf Sr John’s 
Gospel, xiv. 6, also S v. d. Bergh, Die Eptlomd 
der Meiaphyuk des Av’noes^ p 218 

Allah IS the Creator of all things (Sura vi 
lOi J'j/ , et passim) He creates what He will 
(Sura xxxvi. 82, et passim) but the Kui^an describes 
at gieatest length the creation of man from dust, 
eaith or clay, drops of semen and congealed blood 
(SOra XV. xxii. 5, xxui I 2 s^^ et passim) 

and the resurrection of the dead on the day of 
judgment, a new’ ci cation not more wonderful than 
the first creation (SOra li. 26, et passim) How 
important the ciealion of man is, is evident from 
Muhammad’s coming fonvard (in Siira xevi. i, 
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generally regarded as the earliest revelation) in 
the name of his Lord “Who created, created man 
from congealed blood”. Everything on earth was 
created for man (SQra 11. 27, et passim), especially 
the animals (Sara xvi. 5). The same thing is shovvn 
in the stages of the creation, it is regaided as 
taking place from the lowest upwards. In six days 
the world i^as completed, the earth first in two 
days, all that is in it in two more days and in 
the last two days the world of the seven heavens 
Allah is only formally called the Creator of heaven 
and earth (Sura vi. 10 1, et passim) and it is an- 
nounced as a secret (Sura xl. 59) that the creation 
of heaven and earth is greater than the creation 
of man, 1. e , according to the usual explanation, 
heaven and earth were created out of absolutely 
nothing but man was made from dust. 

There is no creator but God. He is the One 
(Sura xiii 7, ct passim, SOra xxiii. 14 is no ex- 
ception) He has begotten no children, only created 
things and beings, none of whom aie like Him 
(Sura cxii ). But passages like Sura xv 29, xxxviii. 
72, where it is said that Allah, after forming man, 
breathed of His spiiit (riiA) into him, make the 
difference between the Creator and creature [appear 
less rigidly marked 

The creation of man is above all a mark of 
divine power or, in so far as that which has been 
created is useful to man, of divine goodness Re- 
ference to the harmony of the heavens (Sura Ixvii 
3) and the beauty of the human form (Sura Ixiv 
3) are rare Finally we may mention that God 
created all things after one kadar (Sura liv 49 sq , 
kadar is here perhaps a synonym for ant) and 
heaven and earth “for a definite period” (Sura 
xlvi. 2) i. e. probably to the last day. i 

The earlier traditions added very little 
to this (as Prof Wensinck kindly informs me). 
Before the creation Allah was in the clouds (al- 
Tirmidhi, Tafsir^ Sura xi., bab i) and He created 
in darkness (do, Iman^ bab 18, cf. Siira \xxix. 8) 
He wrote a kitab before the creation (al-Bukharl, 
Tawhtd^ bab 55 )* kalam was the first thing 

created (al-Tirmidhi, AW^r, bab 17) Allah created 
man after his own image (Muslim, Ihrr^ Tr. 115, 
cf Sara Ixiv 3 , Ixxxii 8) 

In the later traditions the process of creation 
is elaborated with speculations regarding God’s 
throne, primeval water etc and influenced by ideas 
of Hellenistic and Oriental origin regarding the 
manifestation or emanation of God in the world 
The Neoplatonic expression put in Allah’s mouth 
is often quoted* “I was a hidden treasure but 
wished to be known and therefore I created the 
world”. Knowledge (‘//w) or intelligence (^akl) is 
therefore said to have been the first creation 
Just as God’s superiority over man and the 
world is particularly apparent from the Kur’5n, 
so we find throughout the theology of Sunni 
IslSm the distance between the Creator and the 
creature emphasised. In general it is concluded 
from the transitory character of this world that 
its Creator is eternal. In favour of God’s omni- 
potence causality in Nature (cf Atomic Theory in 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics') 
and freedom of action on the part of man, if not 
absolutely denied , are suppressed as much as 
possible 2jahm [q. v.], one of the first Djabarls, 
wished to define God simply as the omnipotent 
Creator. Ibn Hazm {KitUb al-Fa^l^ 1. 39 ; n. 

1 61 sql) asserts that one can only show with 


regard to God that He is the Eternal, the Unique, 
the True, the Creator (al-Awwal^al- '[Vahid^al-Hakk^ 
al-Khnhk) for only by these qualities is He ab- 
solutely distinguished from this world. 

But misgivings against this sharp distinction 
were raised, particularly under the influence of 
Christian dogmatics and philosophical speculation, 
from three sides 1. c. by the Mu'tazilis, the mystics 
and the philosophers The Mu^tazilis emphasised 
the wisdom of God in His creation much more 
than His omnipotence and His will. According 
to their teaching, God only creates what is good 
and man is the creator of his own actions. Nazzam 
said that God could only create what is good and 
His creating is thought i.e. not an act of volition 
m the proper sense. According to others, like 
Abu ’l-Hudhail and Mu'ammar, God’s will is a 
kind of intermediaiy between the Creator and the 
created world. Al-Dj 5 hiz teaches that God cannot 
destroy the created world (arguing on Platonic 
lines, like Philo etc ). 

In contrast to this estimation of the world and 
of human activity, mysticism appears as a de- 
preciation of all that is worldly — but only of 
the material world While the mystics regarded 
this w^orld simply as a ladder to God, they could 
intensify their spiritual life of the soul up to the 
feeling of godlike creative activity (cf L Massig- 
non. La Passion d'^al-Hallaj^ p. 513 J< 7 ). 

Two schools may be distinguished among the 
philosophers one older, more neo-Platonic 
(e g. the JUlivan aLSafa\ according to which the 
emanation of a series of spirits precedes the crea- 
tion of a tempoial material world, and a second 
more Aristotelian school (notably Ibn Sma and 
Ibn Ru^d) which makes the development of the 
intellectual and material world proceed by stages, 
but w'lthout beginning and parallel, after the first 
''akl has emanated from the divine being. Both 
schools regal d God only as the first cause between 
Whose activity and this world there aie many 
intermediaries 

The attitude of orthodox Islam to these 
tendencies developed in veiy different ways in 
couise of time The Mu'tazili doctrine of the 
khalk al-af^dl could only be accepted in a modified 
form, a kasb (Ash'aris) or an ikhtiyar (according 
to al-Maturidi) was ascribed to man instead of 
khalk The philosophic assumption of a world with- 
out beginning was decisively rejected, but the 
theory of the spheres connected with it was 
adopted while the spirits of the stars were inter- 
preted as angels of heaven. It was very easy to 
make common cause with mysticism, which, of 
couise, always insisted that there was no creator 
except Allah The creation of man in God’s image 
and the breathing of the divine spirit into him 
were of more importance to the mystic than the 
creation of the physical world and of human ac- 
tivities (see the art kadA’ and kadar) (cf. Mas- 
signon, op, cit,, p. 599 sqq,). 

In the stiuggle then against the Mu^tazillya and 
philosophy, the Sunni doctrine developed — in 
part in alliance with mysticism — and with the 
greatest success in the Agh^arl school. Accor- 
ding to the latter, Allah is the Omnipotent from 
eternity. Who can create if and when and what 
He will but does not need to create, Who with 
the creation of the material world at the same 
time places limits of time and space to it and 
every moment creates the world anew. Allah is 
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also the eternally Speaking as regards the word 
of creation, especially the word of creation in the 
Kur'’an. If the eternalness of the word is 
taught contrary to the Mu^tazilT view, there is 
hesitation, as regards the activity of creation 
in calling God the eternally creating, and therefoie, 
the so-called ^tfnt (khalk^ razk^ etc.), which 

are regarded as temporal relations, are distinguished 
from the eternal qualities of His nature. In this 
respect the system of al-Maturldi differs from the 
teaching of the Ash^^arf school: he assumes as an 
eternal quality in the divine being iakwtn^ creative 
pioduction. This means an approximation to the 
teaching of the philosopheis that, because there is 
no cause without effect, God as the fiist cause 
cieated the world fiom eternity, and thus is really 
an eternal Creator, Whose being and actions are 
alike unalterable. Some philosophers and certainly 
many mystics got ovei the difficulty of this doctrine 
by the assumption that before the manifestation 
of His creation “the eternal Creator” was con- 
cealed m God (cf Massignon, op. ctt.^ p 657) 
We find the bond between orthodox Ash'^ari 
beliefs and gnostic-mystic speculation in a 1 - Gh a - 
zali On the one hand he teaches quite definitely 
the temporal creation of the world as an act of 
divine fieedom. After eternal but free deliberation 
out of pure goodness He created this world and 
He is creating it down to the last day He is also 
the originator of human activities, man has only 
a kasb. On the other hand, howevei, al-Ghazali is 
fond of adopting mystic theoiies of intermediation. 
God and man are not simply to one anothei in 
the relation of Creator and creature The world 
is divided (eg in al-Madnun al-Saghir.^ on Sura 
xvii. 87 , cf Slira vii. 72) into the ''alam al-khalk^ 
1 c. the material spatial world, and the "^diam al- 
the non-spatial w'oild of the angels and the 
human spirits (the former in the Ihyd\ iv 20 ^qq , 
IS also called ^dlam al~mulk %va d-ihahada^ the 
latter ^dla?n al-ghai? wa d'Vtalakut'), As a member 
of the woild of spirits {al-Madnun al-^agkir^ on 
the tradition that Allah or al-Kahmdn created 
Adam in his oivn image), man in his being, 
qualities and actions shows similarity to God. The 
humanr will acts in his body (microcosm) like the 
Creator in the macrocosm Besides the above- 
mentioned division into sensible and supersensual 
world, al-Gha/ali also gives the thieefold division 
{al-Durra al-fathu p 2 sqq , cf. bfira v. 20 etc , 
where there is mention of the “kingdom of the 
heavens and of the earth and what is betw'een”) 
"^dlam dunyawl ( = al-mulk).^ ^dlant malakuti and 
^dlam djabaf utt (cf the art. DJABARUt). Man thus ap- 
peals as a citizen of three worlds, coricsponding to 
the old triad* body, soul, spirit, as it was developed 
by gnosticism in the system of the heavenly hieiachy. 
On mulk^ malakut and (Ijafablit cf Kt/p/rfrifTfc, 
in St. Paul, Ep. to Col., 1. 16. Ac- 
cording to al-Ghazali, the human spiiit, related to 
God, will survive not only this material w^orld and 
the spiritual world of the angels and (i;wn but 
also the spiritual world of the highest angels 
In spite of the authority of this “father of the 
church in Islftm”, the development of the idea 
was not yet finished. Ibn Rushd then advanced 
against him {Takdfiit al-Tahdfut) the doctrine 
that the world had no beginning; many theolo- 
gians (from al-Rttzt, d. 605 = 1209, onwards) 

followed more rlncelv the ronrentions of the SO- 


al-‘^ArabI, let the distinction between aUHakk (the 
Creator) and a/-iJia/k (the creature) disappear m 
the absolute primeval being (cf. the art. al-insAn 
al-kAmil). 

Bibliography. There is no comprehensive 
work on the subject. Besides books mentioned 
in the text we may mention M. Wofms, Die 
Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit der Well bet 
den mittelalterlichen at abischen Philosophen des 
Orients und thre Bekampfung dw ch die ar abischen 
Theologen {Bettr z Gesch. d. Philos des 
ed. by Baeumker and v. Hertling, 111. 4, MUnster 
1900), A Rohner, Das Schopfungsproblem bet 
Moses Maimonides^ Albertus Magnus und Thomas 
von Aquin^ ibid., xi 5, Munster 1913; Tj. de 
Boer, Die Wider sptuc he der Philosophie nach 
al-Gazzdll und thr Ausgleich durch Ibn Rold.^ 
Strassburg 1894, do., De Wijsbegeerte in den 
Islam in the Volksuniversiteitsbibliotheek xi., 
Haarlem 1921. See also the articles ALLAH 
and siFA (Tj DE Boer) 

KHALKHA. the name of a lake and of a 
river flowing from it into the Buyir-Nor on the 
frontiei between Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
river Khalkha is mentioned in the xiiph century 
in the “Secret History of the Mongols” (Russian 
translation by Palladius in Trudl Ross.^ Duhhovnoi 
Mtssti V Pekifite.^ iv , St Petersburg 1866, p 90, 
91, 102 and 1 18 (the edition of the text promised 
by Pelliot has not yet appeared), in Rashid al-Din, 
ed Berezin, in Trudl Post. Otd. Russkago Ark&* 
Obshc ^ xiii , St. Petersburg 1868, Pers. text, p. 216, 
vol XV , ibid 1 889, Pers text, p 3 sq. Raid. 
Since the xvph century the same name Khalkha 
has been given to the north-eastern part of Mon- 
golia (from the western frontier of Manchuria to 
the eastein frontier of the district of Kobdo and 
from the Russian frontier to the Gobi deseit) and 
its population Ssanang Ssetsen {Gesch. der Osh 
Mongoleth cd 1 J Schmidt, St Petersburg 1829, 
p. 191 and 197) speaks of twelve tribes of the 
Khalkha, a distinction was made between five 
“nearei” and seven “remoter” tribes {op. at..^ p. 205, 
and p 191 and 285) Geresen (full name and title 
Gcresentse Djalair Khun Taidji) w*as considered 
the ancestor of all the chiefs of the Khalkha, he 
was grandson of the last ruler over all Mongolia, 
Dayan Khan (d 1543), on the genealogy see A. 
Pozdne’ew, Mongolia i Mongoll.^ i., St. Petersburg 
1896, p 472. The four aimak [q. v.] into which 
the Khalkha were nominally divided (the Manchu 
emperors long since deprived the chiefs of any 
power) have taken their names from the different 
branches of this dynasty, they are the aimak 
(fiom E. to W.) of Tsetsen-Kh5n, of Tushtetu- 
Khan, of Say in-Noy on (after 1725) and ofTsasaktu- 
Khan. Another division is also mentioned (as early 
as the occasion of the submission of the Khalkha 
to the Emperor K^ang-Hsi in 1691 , Mongol in- 
scription in Dolon-Nor, m text and Russian transl. 
publ. by A. Pozdneiew, op cii ii., St. Petersburg 
1899, p. 291 sqqy. Geresen is said to have had 
7 sons, wherefore the population was divided into 
seven divisions {khpskun.^ wiitten in Arabic); 

It IS not known whether there was a connection 
between this division and the seven “remoter 
tubes”. Since about 1585, Buddhism has been 
dominant among the Oalkjia, at that date a 
grandson of Geresen, Abatai-I^Sn, was reigning, 
called Abtai Ghalsapho Taidii in Ssanancr Ssetsen. 
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KHA LKH AL (“anklet”), the name of a place 
in Adharbaidjan Its position nearly corresponds to 
37® N Lat. and 49° East. Long. It does not oc- 
cur on modem maps, but see the map in G. Le 
Strange, The Lands^ etc , facing p 87. It was 
situated m the mountains which in this region 
were beset with fortresses Yakut passed through 
this region when he fled before the Tatars in 
617 = 1220/21. 

According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi it was 
formerly a fair sized town, which m his days had 
sunk into a mere village with about a hundred 
hamlets belonging to it It was the seat of the 
governors of the province, after FlrOzabad had 
gone to rum 

There is another place of the same name 
situated at the mouth of the Oxus on the Caspian 
Btbltogr ap h y \ akut, Mil' if/ am ^ ed W us- 
stcnfeld, 1. 198, 11. 459, ITnmd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-KulTih^ ed. Le Strange, Gibb Mem. 
Ser , vol xxiii , index, see chiefly p 81 jf/ of 
the text, p. 84 of the translation , G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Easton Cambridge 

1905, index 

KHALWA, KHALWATI, etc [SeeTAS WWUF] 
KHAMR (A ), w'lne The woid, although very 
common in early Arabic poetiy, is probably a 
loanword from Aramaic, dhe Hebrew yam has in 
Arabic {yvatn) the meaning of black grapes The 
question has been fully treated by 1 . Guidi m his 
Della Side prunittva det popolt sernitui in Mentone 
della E, Acad dei Ltncei , senes iii , vol 111 
p. 603 sqq, 

Arabia and the Syriac desert are, in contra- 
distinction to Palestine and Mesopotamia, not a soil 
fit for the vine, there are, however, exceptions, 
among which may be mentioned al-TS^f (see H 
Lammens, Tatf^ p 35 sqq.^ M F 0 B ^ via 
146 sqq')^ ^ibam and other parts of Yaman 
Wine, probably of an inferior quality, is also 
mentioned in Madina (see below). Usually, how- 
ever, It seems to have been imported from Syria 
and Trak , in early Arabic poetry the wune-trade is 
chiefly connected with Jews and Christians, who 
pitched their tenl {hanut ^ also a loanw'ord from 
Aramaic) among the Beduins and provided it with 
a sign denoting its character. In it little orgies 
w'ere held, in the company of female singers who 
often also belonged to the establishment The wine 
was kept in jars or skins, provided with a 
mouth-piece which w'as closed by means of a string. 

In the days of Muhammad the people of Mekka 
and Madina used to indulge in drinking wine 
as often as an occasion offered itself, so that 
drunkenness often became a cause of scandal and 
of indulgence in a second vice, gambling, w’hich 
together with wine, incurred Muhammad’s con- 
demnation. Tradition has not refrained from des- 
cribing how Hamza b. ^Abd al-Muttalib, Mu- 
hammad’s uncle, in a fit of drunkenness mutilated 
‘All’s camels (Bukhari, ^arb^ bab 13, Khums^ 
bab i; Muslim, Aihrtba^ Trad, i, 2; Maghazl^ 
bab 12; Abu Da^fid, Khat 5 ^/, bab 19). And the 
commentanes on the Kurban relate how Muham- 
mad’s companions held dnnking-partics which 
caused them to commit faults m ritual prayer 
(see al-Tabari, Tafstr ad SCra xiv. 44; Muslim, 
Fadd^tl aL^ahaba^ trad. 44; cf. 45, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i. 185 sg.). 

The prohibition of wine was not on Muhammad’s 
programme from the beginning. In SQra xvi. 69 we 


even find it praised as one of the signs of Allah’s 
grace unto mankind: “And of the fruit of palm- 
trees, and of grapes, ye obtain an inebriating 
liquor, and also good nouiishment”. But the con- 
sequences of drunkenness manifesting themselves 
in the way just mentioned are said to have corn- 
moved Muhammad to change his attitude. The 
first revelation giving vent to these feelings was 
sura 11. 216. “They will ask thee concerning wine 
and gambling (ntatstr), Answei, in both there is 
great sm and also some things of use unto men: 
but their sinfulness is gieater than their use”. 
This levelation, however, was not considered as 
a prohibition As people did not change their 
customs and the older of prayer happened to be 
disturbed in consequence thereof, a new revelation 
was issued, viz Sliia iv. 46* “O true believers^ 
come not to prayers when ye are drunk, until 
ye understand what ye say” etc But neither was 
this revelation considered as a general prohibition 
of wine, until SOra v 92 made an end to dunking 
“O true believers’ surely wine and inaistr and 
stone pillars and divining arrows, are an abomi- 
nation, of the work of Satan , therefore avoid them, 
that ye may piospei”. 

This sequence of levelations regarding wine is 
the accepted one among the traditionists and com- 
mentators of the Kurban (see Ahmad b Hanbal, 
Musnad^ ii. 351 jy. , Tabari, Tafsir^ v. 58 ad 
sura iv. 46) 

The prohibition of wine may, however, also be 
looked upon from a wider aspect, as Islam is not 
the only monotheistic religion which has taken a 
negative attitude towards wine. It is well known 
that, according to the Old Testament (Numbers 
vi. Z sq) the Nazarite who had wholly devoted 
himself to Yah we, had to abstain from wine and 
spirits, just as the priests before administering 
the sacred rites (Lev x. 9) The Nabataeans, ac- 
cording to Diodoius Siculus (xix 94, 3), likewise 
abstained from wine and one of then gods is called 
m their inscriptions “the good god who dunks 
no wine” Likewise, the abstention from wine be- 
longed to the rule of many Christian monks All 
this has Its roots in remote Semitic antiquity which 
ascribed a demoniac chaiactcr to wine and spirits. 
The same is true for music, especially singing, 
which IS also prohibited by Islam. It is not im- 
probable that negative feelings of this kind may 
have worked togethei with the motives mentioned 
above, to induce Muhammad to prohibit wine. 

The prohibition of the Kur’an has been taken 
over by the doctors of the law; all madhhaFs^ and 
also the Shi'a, call wine haram and the wine-trade is 
forbidden For an exposition of the Sbafi^l view, 
see al-NawawT, Minha^^ ed v d Berg, 111. 241 ; 
for that of the Hanafis, Fdtawa ^Alamgirt^ vi. 
(Calcutta 1835), 604 sqq,\ for that of the MalikTs 
Zurkani in his commentary on the Muwal^cd (Cairo 
1280), iv 26, for that of the ^i‘a Shard^f' al- 
Islam (Calcutta 1839), p. 404. Theology reckons 
the drinking of wine among the gravest sins 
(kab^ir), 

H a d i th has many utterances regarding this 
theme. Wine is the key of all evil (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad^ v 238; Ibn Madja, AiAmba^, 
bab l). Who drinks wine in this world without 
repenting it, shall not drink it in the other world 
(Bukban, AsA^iba^ bab i; Muslim, Ashriba^ trad. 
73 i 76 — 78 etc.). Cursed is he who drinks, buys, 
sells wine or causes others to drink it (AbU DS^Qd, 
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Aiiriba^ bab 2; Ibn M^dja, Ashr'tba^ bab 6; Ah- 
mad b. Hanbal, 1. 316; 11 25, 69, 71, 97, 128 etc ) 
Who drinks a draught of wine on purpose shall 
have to diink/?/^ on Doomsday (Tayahsi, N®. 1134). 
Prayer of him who drinks wine is not accepted 
by Allah (Nasa% Aiinba^ bab 43 , Darimf, AiA- 
1 iba^ bab 3), and faith is incompatible with drinking 
it (Bujcharl, As/tnba^ bab 1 , Nasa% A^rtba^ bab 
42, 44) It is even inadvisable to use it as medi- 
cine (Muslim, A^rtba^ trad. 12; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
317 his etc), and it is prohibited to use 
wine for manufacturing vinegar (Tirmidhl, Buylf^ 
bab 59, Ahmad b. Hanbal 111. 119, 260 bis). 
But times will become ever worse and there will 
be people who declare wine allowed (BukharT, 
As^nba^ bab 6, Nasa% Aslirtba^ bab 41 etc.) and 
so it will be diunk by the generation of the last 
days (Bukhari, A^riba^ bab i; Al>mad b Hanbal, 
111 176, 202, 213 sq.) 

The piohibition of wine, although unanimously 
accepted, gave use to dissensions between the 
juridical schools, dissensions which are leflected 
in hadith, m a historical disguise The discussions 
start from the question, what is wine^ It is said 
that, when the use of wine was peremptorily 
prohibited, the people of Madina poured out m 

the streets all that they possessed of the ap- 
preciated liquor (Ahmad b Hanbal, 11 132 , 

111. 26, 189 217, 260 bis, iv 335 sq,\ Ibn 

‘^Umar declares, on the contrary, that at the lime of 
the piohibition, there was no wine in Madina at 
all (Bukhari, Aihrtba^ bab 2). Anas b. Malik (r^) 
says that there was scarcely any wine from 
grapes in Madina, w'hen the prohibition was 
revealed, people used wine from busr and tamr 
(two kinds of dates) In another tradition {tb , 
bab 3) wine from fadtkh and zahiv (two other 
kinds of dates) is mentioned 'Umar is represented 
delivering a ^utba which was meant to settle the 
question , according to his son ^Abd Allah he 
said Wine has been piohibited by the Kur’an, 
it comes fiom five kinds of fruits, from grapes, 
from dates, from honey, fiom wheat and fiom 
barley ; wine is what obscures the intellect {wa 
'I’khamr via hhatnai a al-^akl^ Bukhari, A$]iiiha^ 
bab 2), ♦The question lemained, whether beverages 
prepared fiom grapes in a different w^ay, were 
piohibited. There was e g a kind of syrup 
“When %^mar visited Syria, the population com- 
plained of its unhealthy and heavy climate and 
they added: This drink alone will heal us. Then 
'"Umar allowed them to drink honey. Then they 
said Honey cannot heal us. Thereupon one of 
the natives of Syria said to him: May we not 
prepare something of this drink for you> It has 
no inebriating power He said Well Then they 
cooked It till two thirds weie evapoiated and one 
thud of It remained They brought it 'Umar, who 
put his finger into it and licked it Then he said 
This IS Hi a" like camels’ (viz the pitch with 
which they smeared their skins) Then he allowed 
them to drink it” (Malik, Ashriba^ bab 14). Ac- 
cording to the first chapter of the same kitab^ 
however, 'Umar punishes a man w'ho had become 
drunk on Juice from grapes, prepared by 

^ pressing them only, is considered as wine. Tarijc 
b. Suwaid al-Hadiaml said to the Piophet- We 
have in our country grapes which we press. May 
we drink the juice? He said. No. This negative 
answer is given three times and when TSrik asks 
whether the juice may be given the sick to drink, 


Muhammad answers : It is no medicine, it is sickness 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, v. 292 sqi). And not only 
those who drink and sell wine are cursed by 
Muhammad, but also those who press grapes and 
have them pressed in order to drink the juice 
(Ibn Madja, Ashriba^ b5b 6). 

Another question of importance arose, in con- 
nection with spirits: Had they to be considered 
as wine or not^ All the madkhab's^ except the 
Hanafis, have answered the question in the 
affirmative sense. They have consequently extended 
the prohibition of wine, in accordance with the 
intention underlying it. Tradition, which is the 
best source for the history of the origin of several 
institutions, shows that the question belongs to 
the much debated ones. The standard hadith which 
is found veiy frequently in the classical collections 
runs as follows (I pick out Muslim’s version 
Lfidn^ trad. 26, because it contains important details): 
„Some men of 'Abd al-Kais went to the Apostle 
of Allah and said to him. O Piophet of Allah, 
we are a tribe belonging to Rabl'a; between us 
and yourself dwell the infidels of Mudar, so that 
we can only reach you in the sacied month. Tell 
us therefore what we have to tell our tnbespeople 
which will open Paradise for us if we to cling to it. 
The Apostle of Allah answered. I order four 
things and I forbid four things. Serve Allah with- 
out associating anything with him. Perform salat^ 
delivei zakdt^ fast the month of Ramadan and 
deliver the fifth pait of booty. And I forbid four 
things dubbd^^ hantani^ niuzaffat and nakir. They 
asked O Apostle of Allah, how do you know 
what the naktr is^ He said Well, it is a palm- 
trunk which you hollow out, then you pour small 
dates into it and upon them water. When the 
process of fermentation has finished, you drink it 
with the effect that a man hits his cousin with 
the sw'ord — Now among these men there was 
someone who had received a blow of the sword 
in this way. He says I had concealed it out of 
shame befoie the Apostle of Allah. Then I said: 
But from what vessels should we drink then, 
O Apostle of Allah ^ He answ^ered. From leather 
skins, the mouthpieces of which are smeared 
with pitch They answered O Prophet of Allah, 
our country teems with mice so that no single 
skin can be kept whole Then the Prophet of 
Allah answeied Even though the mice should 
eat them, even though the mice should eat them, 
even though the mice should eat them”. 

This tradition did not meet with general ap- 
proval It is said that the Ansfir or other people 
complained of their difficulty in finding the skins 
necessary for pieserving drinks without their be- 
coming fermented. Thereupon the Prophet is said 
to have withdrawn his prohibition, wholly or partly 
(Bukhail, A^riba^ b5b 8j Muslim, A^jkrtba^ trad. 
53 — 66 etc.). In some versions of this tradition 
there occurs the restiiction, that all fermented 
inebriating dunks remain prohibited. Innumerable 
are the traditions which only contain the rule : 
All drinks which may cause drunkenness are 
prohibited in any quantity (^kull muskir 
katBiruhu wa-^llluhu) and this rule has passed 
into many books of fi^di (Bukhari, b5b 

60, Muslim, A^riba^ trad. 67 — 75, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, i. 145; li. 16 bis; iii. 38, iv. 87; v. 
25 jy.; VI. 36 etc.). Of special traditions pro- 
hibiting fermented drinks may be mentioned the 
following. It is forbidden or disapproved of to 
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sell ^ raisins if they are to be used for preparing 
nadidh (Nasa% A^riba^ bab 51, 52). It is pro- 
hibited to mix together different kinds of fruits 
so that the mixture should become intoxicating. 
This tradition occurs frequently, see e.g. Bukhari, 
Aihrtba^ bab ii, Muslim, Ashrtba^ trad 16 — 29; 
Nasa% Ashfiba^ b. 4 — 17, Ibn Sa'd, via. 360; 
Ahmad b Hanbal, 1. 276, ii. 46, vi. 242, 292. 
But each of these kinds may be used sepaiately for 
preparing a non-ferinented dunk (Muslim, 
trad. 81 — 83, Nasa% Ashrtba^ bab 14 — 18 etc.). 

It can easily be seen that the difficulty m 
this matter was caused by two circumstances 
People were accustomed to prepare from all kinds 
of dates, from raisins and other fruits, drinks 
which only became inebriating if they were pre- 
served a long time and probably also if they 
were prepared after special methods. Where was 
the line of demarcation between the allowed and 
the prohibited kind^* Several collections of tradi- 
tions went so far as to mention nabidh among 
the drinks prepared by Muhammad^s wives and 
drunk by him (Muslim, Ashrtba^ trad 79 — 89; 
Ahmad, 1 232 jy , 240, 287, 320 , 336, 355, 

369, 372, u. 35, m. 304, 307, 3*3 326, 

379, 384 etc) Abu Da^ud (AsAftba^ bab lo) and 
Ibn Madja {^Asjiriba^ bab 12) have preserved a 
tradition on this subject which is instructive I 
translate Ibn Madja ’s version Says ^A’lsha 
"We used to prepare nabidh for the Apostle of 
Allah in a skin, we took a handful of dates or 
a handful of raisms, cast it into the skin and 
poured water upon it The nabtdjt we piepaied 
in this way in the morning, was drunk by him 
in the evening, and when we prepared it in the 
evening he drank it the next morning”. In an- 
other tradition of the same bab Ibn 'Abb 5 s says 
that the Prophet used to drink this nabidh even 
on the third day; but what was left then, was 
poured out. 

All this could, however, not persuade the ma- 
jority of the fakiJi'^ to declare nabidh allowed, 
three of the madiihab'h as well as the Shl% pro- 
hibit the use of nabidh. The Hanafi school, on 
the other hand, allows it, when used with mode- 
ration, for medicinal purposes etc. 

It would take us too far to give here a detailed 
survey of the opinions of the faklh\ of all rnadh- 
hab\\ it would be superfluous, to some extent at 
least, because the more important differences re- 
gard chiefly nabid^ only The following rapid 
survey is based on the Fatawa ^Alamgiri,^ vi 
604 sqq, (cf. ShaVani’s Mizan,^ Cairo 12 79, p. 
192 sq,). 

Allowed according to the t^ma^ is every non- 
fermented, sweet drink. 

Prohibited {hat am\ according to the 
are wine and sakar of every kind. As to wine 
there are six cases, to drink it in any quantity 
or to make use of it is haram^ to deny this is 
kufr\ to buy, sell, present it etc. is haram\ no 
responsibility {dtniZn) rests on him who spoils or 
destroys wine {tnutltfh<i)\ whether wine is a pos- 
session {mdl') IS an unsettled point; it is na^l/is 
just as blood and urine; who dnnks any quantity 
of it is liable to punishment. 

Several kinds of products prepared by means 
of grapes {badMk^ fnunasjaf,^ etc.) are prohibited 
according to the majority i^amtna) of the faklh\. 

Allowed, according to the majority of the fakih's 
are (vide supra) or mutkailatk and nabldk 


from dates with the restrictions mentioned above 
So IS juice from grapes when the process o 
cooking has made to evaporate two thirds. Mu 
hammad (viz. al-ShaibanI, q. v ) has a deviatmj 
opinion on this point 

As to the punishment of him who drink 
wine, hadith tells us that Muhammad and Abi 
Bakr were wont to inflict forty blows by mean 
of palmbranches or sandals (BukhSrI, Hudud 
bab 2 — 4, Hudud,^ trad. 35 — 37). Under 'Umar’ 
caliphate, however, Khalid b. al-Walid repoite< 
to him that people were indulging in prohibite( 
drinks. Thereupon 'Umar consulted the ^ahabi 
who advised him to fix the number of blows a 
eighty, a number suggested by the Kurban whicl 
prescribes that those who accuse muhsanat o 
ztni^,^ without being able to prove then accusatioi 
by the aid of foui witnesses, shall be punishe( 
with eighty blows (sura xxiv. 4J, 

Repeated drinking of wine, accoidmg to som< 
tiaditions, was punished by death at Muhammad’ 
Older (Abu Da^Qd, Hudiid^ bab 36, Ibn Madja 
Hudud,^ bab 17, Ahmad b Hanbal, ii. 136, 166 
191, IV. 93, etc). It IS, howevei, added in som^ 
traditions that capital punishment in such case 
is not according to the sunna of the Prophe 
(Ahmad b Hanbal, i 125, 130, cf TayalisI, N®. 183] 

The diffeient madhhabh have adopted 'Umar’ 
View, drinking wine is punished with eighty blows 
if the transgressor is a slave this number is how 
ever reduced to forty, because in the Kurban th 
punishment of the handmaid’s ztnd' is fixed at hal 
the amount of blows with which the free womai 
IS punished (sura iv. 30). The ^afi'ites howeve 
cling to the practice ascribed to Muhammad am 
Adu Baki, with them the numbei of blows 1 
consequently forty, resp. twenty (see Zurfeanl, iv 
42, Nawawl in Muslim, iv 156). 

The prohibition of wine and spirits (accordinj 
to three of the four madhhab\) is one of th* 
distinctive marks of the Muslim world, it 
consequences can haidly be overrated Ihis 1 
not senously affected by the fact that trans 
gressors have been numerous , according to li 
terary evidence The praise of wine, not un 
common in pie-lslamic poetry, remained one c 
the favourite topics also of Muslim poets (cf. th 
wme-songs by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Aba Nuwas etc. 
and at the court of the Caliphs wine was drunl 
at levelling parties as if no prohibition existe( 
at all (see e g. The looi Nights, fasstm'). Evei 
the common people could not always and every 
where refrain flora their national drink , date 
wine of several kinds; the caliph 'Umar b. 'Ab( 
al-'Aziz deemed it necessary to promulgate , 
special edict in order to abolish this custon 
(see V. Kiemer, Culturgeschtchihche Stretfzuge 
Leipzig 1873, P* 68 J^,). 

Wine has a special place in the literary pro 
ducts of the mystics, where it is one of the syra 
bols of ecstasy. In this point they only took ove 
the language of their Christian and non-Christiai 
predecessors. As early as Philo of Alexandria ec 
stasy IS compared with intoxication (see especiall 
his De Vita Contemplativa'), Among the Ibahiya 
language may have been a reflex of practice; bu 
this cannot be said of Sufi’s m general, w^ho, 01 
the contrary, clung to the ascetic methods of th 
via purgativa. As to Hafiz’ wine- and lovesong< 
It is an unsettled point whether they are merel 
metaphorical or not. 
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(A. J Wensinck) 

KH AMS(A) (a), the numbei five This 
number has a magical chaiacter, from the fact 
that It lb the numbei of the fingers of the hand 
and that it is found m certain Muslim dogmas 
(five foundations of belief, five religious duties, 
five daily prayers, presciibcd by the canon) The 
hand stretched out with the palm open and the 
fingers expanded is a symbol that piotects against 
the evil eye, m North Africa we frequently find, 
among Jews as well as Muslims, a hand painted 
on the door with the fingers spread out Amulets 
m this form are made of gold and silver, called 
hhams^ khom$ by the natives and “hands of Fatma” 
by Euiopeans Thursday, the fifth day of the 
week, IS favouiable for magic iites against the 
evil eye and is the day chosen for pilgnmages to 
the tombs of famous saints to destroy the effects 
of the evil eye 

Bibliography E Douttc, Magte et religion 
dans VAfnque du Nord^ p 183,326, Lefebure, 
La Main de Fatma^ m the Bulletin de la Soctele 
de geographic d' Algety 1907, 4‘^ P 4 ^ — 

417; P Eudel, Orfhrerie algertenne et turn- 
stenitc^ p 253, Gouverncment g^n^ial de I’Al* 
g6rie, Catalogue descriptif tlluUre iVouvrages 
d'or tt d' argent^ fig 47, 48, 79, 156, Vassel, 
in the R. T’, May, 1905, p. 550 May, 1906, 
p. 220, Tuchman, Fascination^ in Melustne^ 
1897, viii. 58 (Cl. Huart) 

KHAMSA, Khamse, the same word as the pre- 
ceding, pronounced in the manner of the Arabs of 
the East, the Persians and the Turks , the name given 
to collections of five poems of which the 
most famous aie those of al-NizamJ, also called 
Pandj-gandj “the five treasures” . MahA^an al-Asiar 
(559=1164), Khusru'iv u-Shirln (576 = 1180), 
Leila u-Madynun (584= 1 188), Haft^patkar (593 
= 1197), Iskandai -nama (597=1201), of Amu 
Khusraw of DihlT: Matla^ al-Anwar (^6<)S = 1299), 
Shirtn u^ Kh uiraiv^ Mad^nUn u- Leila (same year), 
Ayina~t Stkandaii (699 = 1300), Ha^t bthisht 
(701 = 1302), of Khwadjui Kirmanl* Raivdat aL 
Anwar (finished in 744 = 1343), Humai Hutnayun^ 
Kamal-nama^ Gul u-Nawiuz^ I^aw har-nama ^ of 
Katibl, unfinished, we have the GulAdn-t Abrar 
and a Leila n-Ma^niln about 838 = 1434 ; of 
Djami selection fiom the Haft-azvrang^ and in- 
cluding the Tuhfat aUAhrai (886= \efi\\Subhat 
aLAbr'dr^ Yusuf u-ZulatkbA (888= 1483), Leila u- 

Macpqnun (889 = 1484), Khtrad-narna-i Sikandari^ 

of Hatifi, probably unfinished, containing* «- 


Ma^nun^ Haft-Manzar^ Shi? in u~^usraw^ Ti- 
mur-nama (between 917 = 1510 and 927 = 1521), 
of Faidl . Markaz-t Adwar^ Sulatman u-Bilkls^ 
Nal-daman^ Haft-hihwar^ Akbar-nama (1003 = 
1595), unfinished; of Hasan b. Saiyid Fath Allah 
to the glory of Muhammad and the four first 
caliphs (of 1038/1628 to 1039/1630) The Khamsa-i 
Nakisa of Molla Tughra^-i MaghhadI is a diatiibe 
against five persons at the court of Golconda. The 
author died at the beginning of the reign of Aw- 
rangzeb (about 1069 = 1659). 

Turkish poetry also contains a certain number 
of works of the same kind such as those of Hamd 
Allah CelebI, called Hamdi, son of Shaikh Alj: 
Shams al-Din, d. 914/1509 Yusuf u-Zulaik]fa^ 
Leila u~Ma^nun^ Mawltd-i Nabl^ Tuhfat al-^Ush- 
Aak^ Muhammad ty a ^ of Fudali of Baghdad, d. 
963/1556 (mentioned by Latifi and Kinali-zade, 
probably wrongly); of the Albanian Yahya, bey 
of DukagTn, d 983/1576 S}}ah u-Gada^ Yusuf 
u-Zuletkhd^ Kttab-i Usul^ Gundylna-t Raz^ Gulshen-t 
Anzvdr ^ of Mubdi of Kalkandilen, contemporary 
of Bakki , of Rihi shti, d 979/1 5 72 Wdmik ulAdhra^ 
Yusuf u-Zuleikha^ Husn u-Nigd? ^ Suhal u-Nezu-‘ 
Beha?\ Leila u-Madjnun\ of Sinan b. Suleiman, 
sui named Ata^i and son of New^^i, d. 1044/1634 
(really only contains four poems, the fifth being 
the Dnvan of the poet) Suhbet al-Abkar^ HefP 
Nafhat al-Azhar^ Sakunaina'). The KJtamsa-i 
Rumi of Rewani of Andrinople, d 930/1524, 
mentioned by Sehi, probably n^ver exist^. That 
of Nergisi is in prose. 

Mir ^Ali Shir Nawa^I has also collected under 
the same title five poetical compositions tn Eastern 
Turk! (Catalogue Quantch, Jan, 1916, p 23, E. 
Blochet, y» A.^ 1910^ Series ii, vol vui 400) 
The name Khaniset al- Mutahaiyirln is given to a 
biography of DjamI in five parts (Belin, J A , 
1861, belies 5, vol. xvii. 303) 

Bibliography Ch Rieu, Catalogue of 
Peisian MSS Brtt Mm , p 504, 6n, 615, 
620, 637, 645, 652, 671, 680, E J W. Gibb, 
Ottoman Poetry^ 1 145, 11 8. (Cl Huart) 
KH AMSA (abbieviated from wildyat-i khntnsa = 
the five provinces), the name of a province 
in Persia of which Zendjan is the capital, 
Sultanlya also forms part of it It is a small ad- 
ministrative division, forming quite lecently a de- 
tached district of Trak 'Adjami; it lies between the 
provinces of Adharbaidjan and Kazwln and has 
11,480 inhabitants It appears in the Budget with 
the following statistics revenue m cash 819,880 
kians, in cereals 10,540 kharwar (of 649 lbs), in 
straw 9,000 kharwar , value of payments in kind 
978,638 krans. Local expenditure, including the 
remissions of taxation, 19,129 krSns. The five 
towns which gave the name of this district are 
Abhar, Farum, Ghelab, Arman-khane and Zerzin- 
Abad. The country is inhabited by the nomad 
tube of Afshar. 

Bibliography [E. Dupr6], Voyage en 
Perse^ 11 213 — 214, Jaubert, Voyage en Artneme^ 
p. 197; G. Curzon, Persia^ 1 437, 480. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHAN (t), a Turkish title, originally a 
conti action of Kaghan^ Arabic khakdn [q.v]; in 
this meaning Kan occurs alongside of Kaghan 
as early as the Orkhon inscriptions of the vnitli 
century A. D ; cf. the Tonyu^uk insciiption in 
W. Radloff, Die alitikrkischen Inschriften der 
Mongoleiy 2*'^ Senes, St. Petersburg 1899, p. 3, and 
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the quotations in the glossary, p. 93. In the Muslim 
period the word Khan seems first to appear towards 
the end of the ivih century on the coins of 

the llck-Khans [q v , 11 465] and particularly m 
the vtt> (xitli) centuiy m the texts relating to this 
dynasty (cf. the quotations loc. cit ) Not till the 
Mongol period is a disiinction made between the 
Kaghan or Kaan as supreme lulcr and the Kha7t 
as ruler of a separate portion of the whole empire 
In course of time Kaghan and KhUkan were 
completely ousted from the popular language by 
Khan. In the last centuries before the Mongol 
conquest, the Turkish Khan like the Arabic Mahk 
and the Peisian ShUh was used as a princely title 
in contrast to the supreme title Sultan.^ Sultan 
only retaining the meaning in Western Asia and 
Egypt. In Central Asia in the various kingdoms 
into which the Mongol empire broke up Khan 
was the real sovereign title and Sultan the title of 
each individual member of the dynasties descended 
from Cingiz Khan In the administrative system 
of the modern Persian kingdom founded by the 
§afawids the Sultan.^ as governor of a smaller 
district, was under the Khan.^ who was governoi 
of a large piovincc (W. Bari hold) 

KHAN DJAHAN LODT. An Afghan favourite 
of the emperor Djahangir [q v ], who called him 
his son (/atzand) His original name was Pir 
Khan, and he was a son of Dawlat Khan and 
descended from the Dawlat Khan LddI, who was 
supreme in the Pandjab when Babur entered India 
Pir Khan first had the title of Salabat Khan, and 
afterward that of Kh 5 n DjahSn. When djahangir 
died, he behaved badly, made the mistake of not 
recognising Shah DjahSn, and of not even an- 
swering his autograph letter, and sold the Bala- 
ghat of the Deccan to Nizam al-Mulk The result 
was that he was superseded by Mahabat Khan, 
and though he got another appointment, and came 
to court, he was no longer a favourite, and became 
apprehensive that he would be arrested So he 
fled at night from Agra with his family and de- 
pendents. He was puisued and attacked at the 
Cambal, and many of his people were killed He 
continued his flight towards the Deccan, but even- 
tually was killed in Central India in the fourth 
year of the reign of Shah Djahan, to whom his 
head was sent. 

Dib Itogr ap hy\ Tc^rlhh-t Khan Djahan 
Lddl\ Djahangir, Memotrs.^ transl by A. Rogers 
and H. Beveridge, 1. 87 etc. ; Elliot-Dowson, 
Hist of India.^ v. 67, vi., vii. , A^ln-t Akbari.^ 
transl. Blochmann , p 502, Bad^ahnama.^ 1 
(Elliot-Dowson, vii. 20), Khwafi Khan, Munta- 
khab aBLuhab. fH Beveridge) 

khan KHANAN, “I ord of Lords”, a title 
given by the Dihll emperors to their highest of- 
ficer. It corresponds to the Turkish Beglerbeg. 
It was in use m Babur’s time, the title having 
been given to Dilawar Khan, son of Dawlat Khan. 
The most famous Khan Khanan's were Akbar’s 
ministers, Bairam and his son ^Abd al-Rahlm — 
KhSn Dawran.^ “Lord of the age”, and KhUn 
Dj ahan , “Lord of the world”, are similar titles 

Vh. Beveridge) 

KHAN-I djahan MAKBUL khan, origin- 
ally a Hindu by name KunnU or Kattu, became 
a Musalman on entering the service of Muhammad 
b. Taghla^f: [q v.], who gave him the title of 
KawSm al-Mulk and made him governor of Mul- 
tan, he afterwards became n^tb wazir and dis- 


tinguished himself by his administrative ability; 
on the accession of FirUz Shah Taghlak [q. v ], 
he was raised to the position of wazif and en- 
joyed the confidence of his royal master for 18 
years until his death in 770. 

Bibliography' Shams-i Siradj ^Afif, 
rtkhrt Firuzshahi.^ (Bibl. Ind ), Calcutta 1888 — 
i 89I_, p. 62 sqq , 21 1 sqq..^ 394 sqq, 

KHAN A (p ), house (from the root khan.^ “to 
dig”, aspirated form from kan-aan).^ hence “local, 
a square on a chessboard” It is found m numerous 
combinations such as Kitab-khana.^ kutub-khana.^ 
“libiary”, mihter-khana.^ “legi mental band”; tabh 
khana^ “kettledrum band”, m the time of the 
Mamlak Sultans of Egypt, top-khana.^ “arsenal of 
artillery”, ab-dest-khana^ “water-closet”, etc. and is 
also found in Anglo Indian hybrids such as gym- 
khana^ “sports meeting” in which gym is an ab- 
breviation for gymnastics (Yule, Hobson-Jobson., s v.). 

(Cl Hi art) 

KHAnbalIk (usually wiitten Khan B 5 lTk), 
the “Khan’s town”, the name of Pekin as 
capital of the Mongol Emperors after 1264 in 
Eastern Turki and Mongol and afterw aids adopted 
by the rest of the Muslim world and even by 
Western Einope {Cambaluc.^ variants in S Hallberg, 
VExtieme Outfit dans la litteiatme et la carto- 
gtaphte dc BOtcident.^ Goteboig 1906, p. 105 J7.). 
According to Rashid al-Din (ed Berezin, Ttudl 
Vost Old. Aikh Ob she xv , Persian text, p 34), 
Pekin (Chinese then Cungdu, 1 e the middle 
capital) was called Khanbalfk even earlier by the 
Mongols, apparently as one of the chief towns of 
the Kin dynasty (cf. the art Cingiz khAn) As 
eveiywhere in the Mongol Empue, Muhamma- 
dans enjoyed considerable prestige in Khanbalfk 
also MahmOd Yalauac b Muhammad al-Khwanzml 
(W Barthold, Turkestan etc, i 139), who died 
theie in Rabi' 1 , 652 (April 21 — May 20, 1 254), 
was several times confiimed in office as governor 
of North China (Rashid al-Din, ed Blochet, p. 85 
and 309) On the assassination of the vizier Ahmad 
Fanaketi in 1282 and the events that followed 
see ibid., p 5o8j<j7^. , Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, 
1 415 sqq. On the town and its situation on the 
Imperial Canal cf Rashid al-Din, ed Blochet, 
p 455 sqq , on the distances between KhanbalTk 
and othei towns by the land routes see Wassaf, 
ed Hammer, p. 24, Indian ed , p. 12, N A., xiii. 
225 sq (al-'^Umari), ^araf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar 
Indian ed , 11 219 sq. The name Khanbalfk 
foi Pekin was also retained after the decline 
of the Mongol empire in Central and Western 
Asia and also in Europe. On the five months’ 
sojourn (Dec, 1420 — May, 1421) of the embassy 
of Sultan Shah Rukh in Khanbalfk see N E , xiv 
320 sqq ; the original nairalive, which survives 
in one MS. only (Elliot 422 in Oxford, Bod- 
leiana = Zubdat al-Tawarikh of Hafiz-i Abru, 
f. 390!^ bas so far not been fully 

investigated (brief account in W Barthold, at- 
Muzaffartya.^ p M. /., p 107) There was a 
mosque in Pekin even in those days. Khanbalfk 
is mentioned as late as the early years of the 
xviiBh century in an anonymous history written 
m Kashghar (Z«/., xv. 251). In the repoits of 
the Russian Ambassadors of the xviith century, 
the form Kambalfk (with variants) is used, 
under Western European influence (Ju. Aisenyew, 
Puteshesivlye . . ruskago poslannika Nik. Spafariya.^ 
m the Zap. Geogr. Obshjt, zu otd. etnogr..^ x., vip, I, 
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Index. Spafari (embassy 1675) ‘s the first to write 
P‘eiin, under the influence of the North Chinese 
pronunciation , this pronunciation also explains 
the names in the modern literature of Central Asia 
for Pekm (Batin or Ba^ln) (e. g. Tartkk-i Ama- 
nlya^ p. 24, cf. Zap ^ xvii 0188 sqq^. 

Bibliography (besides the references in 
the text). Ch. Schefer, Notices stir Us relations 
des peupUs musulmans avec les Chtnots^ deputs 
Vextenswn de Vtslamtsme jtisqu' a la fin du 
X siecle^ Centenatre de VEcole Or, Vtv.,^ Pans 
1895, p 1 — 43. (W Barthold) 

KH ANDAK (p., a.), ditch, moat. On the 
etymology of the word see A. Siddiqi, Sfudten 
uber die Persischen Frenidwoi ter im klasstschen 
Arabise h (Gottingen 1919), p 73, it was taken 
over by the Syiiac speaking population of Noi th- 
em Mesopotamia in early times, as it appears al- 
ready in the Book of the Himyaiites (first half 
of the vith cent., ed Moberg, p 30, 1 14) m the 
form Kandak Consequently it may be an Aramaic 
loanword m Arabic. Tradition, however, connects 
its first use in the latter language with Salman 
al-FarisI [q. v ], who, it is said, advised Muham- 
mad to protect Madina in the year 6 a h. against 
its beleaguerers by digging a moat, a means of 
defence hitherto unknown in Arabia but usual 
in Persia. 

The episode of Madina’s beleagueiment in that 
year has ever since been connected with the term 
khandak 01 ahzah (allies) d he sira as well as 
Other historical works give different reports con- 
cerning the extension of the moat and the part 
of the town it was meant to protect Still it may 
taken as probable that it started fiom the market- 
place and the hill called SaF, and from there 
extended chiefly to the Noith and Noith-East, 
paitly also to the South. 

The digging of the khandak is often mentioned 
in tradition because Muhammad himself took part 
in the work (Bukhari, D^ihad^^ b 33, 34, 161, 
Muslim, P^thad,^ trad 125 — 130 etc) He is said 
to have hewn a large stone-block in pieces, so that 
flashes of light emanated from it which shone into 
vaiious paits of the world (Ibn Sa'd 111 /i , 59 sq ). 
Seveial, lines of poetry in lad/az uttered by him 
or his companions during the work are lecorded, 
amongst them the well-known du^(P in behalf of 
Muhadjirdn and Ansar. For fuither information see 
MADINA, MUHAMMAD. 

Al-Khandak is also the name of several places; 
see Baladhuri, FutUh,^ ed de Goeje, p. 85 , Yakut, 
Mu^djiam,^ s v 

Bibliography' Spienger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad,^ 111 207 sqq , , Grimme, 
Mohammed,, Munster 1892, 1, 106 sq ; Caetani, 
Annali deW Islam,^ a.h. 5, 21-43, A J. Wensinck, 
Mohammed cn de foden te Medina 1908, 
p. 26 sqq, (A. J Wensinck) 

KH^ANDAMIR. Pei Sian historian. His 
real name was Ghiyath al-Din, and he was the son 
of Khwadja HamSm al-Din b. Khwgdja Ejalal al-Din 
b. IQiwg^a Burhan al-Din Muhammad Shirazi. 
The historian Mir IGiwand [q.v.] was his maternal 
grandfather, and NizSm al-Din Sultan Ahmad Sadr 
was his maternal uncle His father was for many 
years the minister of Sultan MahmOd of Samarkand, 
who was Babur’s paternal uncle. Kh^andamlr must 
have been born about 1475^ and probably in 
Herat, where his maternal grandfather lived. The 
Haft I^lim^ however, enters him under Bukhaia. 


His grandfather Mir Kh^and seems to have been 
originally an inhabitant of Balkh. He entered the 
service of Badi' al-Zaman, eldest son of SultSn 
Husain, and was with him in 1502 at Pul CirSgh 
and heard him tell of his adventures after his defeat 
at that place by his father, five or six years before. 
After Sultan Husain’s death in May 1506, Kh^an- 
damir was with Badi'^ al-Zaman at Maral in northern 
Persia. In the spring of 1507 when there was an 
idea of opposing Shaibani’s advance, Badi^ al- 
Zaman and his brother and co-king Muzaffar directed 
Khwsndamir to go to Kandahar and induce Shah 
Beg Arghun to join them He got as far as Herat, 
but delay was caused by the death of DjQdjak 
Begam, daughter of Badi' al-Zaman, and also by 
the near approach of Shaibani, and so he did not 
go to Kandahar He also once went on a fruitless 
embassy to Khusraw Sh5h at Kunduz. A feeble 
attempt was made at Maral to encounter ShaibSni, 
but the princes ran away, and the ga.lant Dhu 
’l-Nun Arghun was slam The march upon Herat 
followed in March 1507, and Kh^andamii and 
his brother’s son ^Uthman, who was inspectoi 
(innhtasib) for the city, were deputed by the in- 
habitants to interview ^aibani at his camp, and 
to obtain lerms of surrender The nephew went 
and succeeded in having an interview, though he 
was stiipped and pillaged on the way. ^''^andamir 
remained in Herat after its capture, and he has 
given an amusing account of how he and his 
friends weie squeezed by the Uzbegs He was also 
in Herat when Sfish Isma'il defeated and killed 
Shaibani and took possession of the city in 1510. 
But in 920 (1514) we find him in retirement at 
the village of Pasht or Basht in Ghaidjis.t5n, in 
northern Persia (not in Geoigia, as Elliot has it, 
see de Sacy on Ghardjistan in Mines de fOtient^ 
1 321), where he occupied himself in writing 
his books He now attached himself to the worth- 
less Muhammad Zaman, eldest son of his old 
master, and shared his fortunes foi a while, at 
Balkh, etc But when Muhammad Zaman was pre- 
paring to go to Kandahai, Khwandamir obtained 
leave to return to Pasht He must have afterwards 
settled in Heiat, lor he was theie in July 1527, 
when he left it to go to KandahSi. Nor did he 
stay long in Afghanistan, foi he went off to India 
in March 1528 He reached Agia and presented 
himself before Babur in September, and in 1529 
accompanied him to Bengal and was with him 
at the trimohinl,, or junction of the Sardju and 
Ganges {^Hablb al-Styar^ lith., 11. 84, end of 4^^ 
part of vol. 2) Babur died in the end of 1530, 
and Khwandamir afterwards served his son, Hu- 
mSyUn, and wrote a panegyiic on the latter’s 
buildings and devices, which he called the Kanun-i 
Humayunt,^ or the Humaytinnama (there is a MS. 
of It in the British Museum), and an account of 
the book, accompanied by extracts, is given in 
Elliot’s History of India,, v. 1 16) It is commonly 
said that Khwandamir died in 941 (1534 — 1535) 
during Humayun’s expedition to Gudjarat. But 
Farishta’s account shows that the death, caused 
by dysentery, occurred on the return march from 
Gudjarat. This was in 942, and Khwandamir was 
alive in that year, and made a chionogram on 
the death of his friend and fellow-traveller, ShihSb 
al-Din, the riddle-maker (cf. BadS^unl, Ranking’s 
translation, 1 450) Khwandamir probably died in 
942 or 943 (1535 — 1537) At his own request he 
was buried in Dihlf, near the tombs of Nizam 
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al-Din AwliyS and Amir Kjiusraw. His age was 
then probably about 6o 

KhwSndamIr was a voluminous writer. His first 
work was the Khulasat al-Akhlar (or, the Perfection 
of Narratives). It was written in 905 (1499 — 1500) 
and dedicated to 'All Sher, whose libiary furnished 
him with the necessary materials It is a youthful 
work, and naturally there is little in it that is 
derived from personal knowledge It is m fact a 
preliminary sketch for the Hablb^ but in some 
places, e g. in the account of the capture and death 
of YadgSr Muhammad it is fuller than the latter 
work. Khwandamir’s most valuable work, and the 
only one that has been punted, is the Habib a/- 
Siyar, It was begun in 1 52 1 and substantially 
finished in 1523 — 1524, though he made additions 
to It after visiting India The Habib al-Styar — so 
called after his second patron Habib Ullah — 
IS a General History from the earliest times down 
to near the end of the life of Isma^Il Safawi 1 
Naturally, it is chiefly valuable for the author’s 
own time The best parts are the lives of Sultan 
Husain of Herat and of Isma'il I Incidentally, he 
gives much infoimation about Shaibani and Babur, 
and his account of the lattei is the best source 
that we have foi the two great gaps in Babur’s 
“Memoirs”. He is a conscientious author, for he 
wrote the Habib al-Styar three times over He is 
also accuiate, and often writes from personal 
knowledge His great fault is his style It is tuigid 
and rhetorical, like the Anwar-t Suhatli of his 
contemporary Husain Wa'iz, and is spiinkled with 
tags of verse He bestows too much praise on 
Sultan Husain and Isma^il Safawi, and he is also 
sometimes unnecessarily prolix. For instance, he 
wiites with wearisome detail of the adventures of 
Muhammad ZamSn The Habib al-Siyar has been 
lithographed at Tihran and Bombay Khwandamir 
was also the author of 7th vol. of the Rawdat 
al-Stifa^, 

Bibliography Elliot’s History of Indta^ 
vols 4 and 5, H. Ferte, Vte de Sultan Ho^setn 
Batkara^ traduite de Khondimir (Pans, 1898), 
Mrs Translation of BahuRs Memoirs ^ 

Astatic Miscellany^ vol 1 ; F. B. Charmoy, Mem 
de PAcademte tmperiale de Saint-Petei sbourg^ 
ser, vi. t 111. and viii., Quatremeie, yournal 
des Savants 1843, p 386 — 394, Rieu, Cat, of 
Persian Mss,, 1. 98 s^. (II. Beveridge) 
KHSNDESH, the region bounded on the 
north by the Narbada, on the east by the pro- 
vince or kingdom of Beiar, on the south by the 
Adjanta Hills, and on the west by the kingdom 
of Guijarat. It became an independent state in 
1382, when Ahmad FarUki, entitled Radja Ahmad 
or Malik Radja, having joined the rebellion of 
Bahr^m Khan MazandaranI against Muhammad 
BahmanI I of the Dakan, was obliged to flee 
from that country and established himself in 
^Sndesh, which owes its name to him and his 
successors, who long eschewed the royal title and 
were content with that of Khan, whence their 
principality was known as “the countiy of the 
KhSns”. The country, surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, was too small to be entirely indepen- 
dent, and its rulers owed some degree of allegi- 
ance at first to Malwa and afterwards to Gudjarat, 
but the mutual jealousy of these two states pre- 
served IChandesh from absorption in either. Mlran 
Muhammad I, the eleventh of the FarU^I Khans, 
was closely related to the ruling family of Gudjarat, 


and was elevated to the throne of that kingdom 
in 1537, but died on his way to Ahmadabad to 
assume his new dignity. His promotion encouraged 
his successors in Khandesh to use the title of Shah. 

The administrative capital of the country was 
Burhanpui, but the fortress of Asir afforded a safe 
refuge to its luleis when danger threatened. Asir 
was captured by Akbar in i6oi from Bahadur 
Shah, the seventeenth and last of the long line 
of ^ans, and when prince Daniyal was appointed 
viceroy of the Mughul Dakan, which included 
Khandesh, his father bestowed upon the province, 
in his honour, the fanciful name of Dandesh, by 
which It was known, in official recoids, as long 
as the Mughul empire lasted, though the newer 
name never displaced the older, and is now al- 
most forgotten. 

Bibliography, Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gul^an-i Ihrahimi,^ Bombay 1832, A?i Arabic 
Histoiy of Gujarat,, ed. Sir E Denison Ross 
(Indian Texts beries), London 1910, 1921, 
I t -Col T W Haig, The Fatuqt Dynasty of 
Khandesh (Indian Anliquaiy), Bombay 1918. 

_ (T. W Haig) 

KH ANFU, in the thud (ixth) and fouith (xth) 
centuries the Arabic name for the most im- 
poitant seaport of China, the centre of 
tiade by sea with the western Asiatic peoples. As 
IS nou generally believed, this town “is undoubtedly 
Canton” (cf above, 1. 842) On the other hand, 
it used to be uiged (by J. Klaproth, f A , 1824, 
V. 40 bis, I Ilallbcrg, K Extreme Orient etc., 
Goteberg 1906, p 213) that l^anfu was not 
Canton but the Gamfu or Ganfu mentioned by 
Marco Polo (transl Yule-Cordier, 11 189, and note 
on p 199) lying much faither north, the harbour 
of Hang-ccu-fu. Ihis idea is refuted by the fact 
that, in the Chinese annals of this peiiod also. 
Canton is mentioned as the most important harbour 
and centie of foreign trade, m 758 A D Canton 
was plundered by Arab and Persian pirates (eg. 
E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Pou-kine (Turcs) 
occidentaux,, St Petersburg 1903, p 173). This 
event is not mentioned by the Arabs. Arabic 
souices (Abli Zaid al-SlrSfi in Reinaud, Relation 
des voyages fa its par les A tabes et les Per sans 
dans V Inde et a la Chine,, Pans 1845, 11 63 [text], 
al-Mas'udi, Murudj,^ 1 303, Ibn al-Athir, vii 221) 
report the destruction of KhSnfu by the Chinese 
rebel Huang-c^o in 264 (877 — 878) when a great 
number ( 1 20,000 or 200,000) of Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and Zoioastiians perished According to the 
Chinese annals, Canton was taken by Iluang-S’ao 
in 879, in this connection also the importance of 
this town for foreign trade is mentioned (P Pelliot 
in T'oung Pao,, 1923, p 410) The statements in 
Ibn Khordadhbeh (// G A.,, vi 69, text) regarding 
the location of Khanfu (four days’ journey by sea 
and 20 by land from the most southerly Chinese 
harbour Lukin, now Hanoi) can, as F. Hirth and 
W W Rockhill {Chao Ju-Kua,, St Petersburg 
1911, p. 22, with support from al-Idilsi) observe, 
only refer to Canton The reading Khanfu (Chinese 
Kuang [£eu] fu) is now regarded as certain although 
the manuscripts frequently have k for f and even 
de Goeje {B G,A ,, loc cit.) was inclined to prefer 
the reading Khanku (for Hong-Kong). According 
to the Arab authorities, the town brought the 
government 50,000 dinars a day (about £ 40,000) 
(Remaud, op, ett,,, text, p. 41) After the arrival 
of a foreign vessel, eunuchs were sent to it by the 
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Emperor to pick the finest meichandise (ibid , text, 
p* 73 )» the road between Khanfu and the capital 

IQiumdan (Si-ngan-fu) took two months to tra- 
verse (ibid , p 77 and 103) The pnnce {niahk)^ 
i.e. governor of Khanfu, bore the title Dtfu (ibid., 
p 38; according to Reinaud, note 81 = 11. 27, 
for Chinese Ct-fa. See also the article china, 
especially p.^ 840 — 842). (W. Barthold) 

KHANI^IN, a town in the^lrSk, on the 
Hulwan*£ai. The statement that Nu^man V, king 
of al-Hira, was kept here a prisoner till his death 
by order of his overlord, the Sasanian Khusraw II, 
suggests that theie was a fortress here in the 
SasSnian period Ihe bridge of Khanikin must 
also go back to Sasanian times, it is built of 
brick and plaster in several arches across the 
river-valley. The number of arches is said to be 
24, each 20 ells wide At the Muslim conquest 
a battle seems to have been fought at Khanikin 
foi a “day of Khanikin” is mentioned m Ibn al- 
Fakih Undei Aiab rule Khanikin was a small 
town, which made a poor impression on the tra- 
veller compared with the splendour of Baghdad 
and was an unpretentious station on the road 
from BaghdSd to Khurasan Ibn al-Mu^tazz praises 
the wine of Khanikin. According to Mis^ai, a 
naphtha well at Khanikin yielded a consideiable 
revenue to the state Lastly the Zutt were deported 
to (the region of) Khanikin after their rising in 
lower Mesopotamia had been suppressed in 219 

(834). 

The place was often mentioned in recent years 
as a junction connecting a branch of the BaghdSd 
railway w'ith_ the railway system proposed by the 
Russians m Iian. 

Bibliography al-Ya^kubi, ed Houtsma, 1 
245 i H 576, al-BaladhuiI, ed deGoeje, p 376; 
Ibn al-Fakih, B G ^ , v. 172, al-Tabari, ed 
de Goeje, i 1028, 111 1168, Ibn Rosteh, B G, 
A,^ vii 164, Ktiab al-A ghant^ 11 31, viii 186, 
al-Mukaddasi, B G A^ iii 121, al-Bakii, ed 
de Slane, p 320, Yakut, Mu^djam^ ed WUs- 
tenfeld, 11 393, G le Stiange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ p 61, 62, 80 

(P. SCHW^ARZ) 

al- KH ANSA^ is celebrated as the gicatest 
poetess of the Arabs, hei propei name was 
Tumadir, daughter of ^Amr b. al-^arid of the 
tribe of Sulaim, from which tribe oiiginated among 
others the celebiated poet Zuhaii b Abl Sulma 
Her father must have been a man of considerable 
reputation and wealth, for an account preserved in the 
Kttab al-Azmina of al-MaizukI (ed Ilaidarabad, 
li 168 sq^ tells us that hei father visited the fair 
of *^Ukaz with his sons Mu'^awiya and Sakhr in 
the 35th year of the Flephant and transferred 
some landed property at al-Wahida in the Mikhlaf 
of Yatbnl) to Mahnar b al-IIanth, the grandfathei 
of the poet Diamll, and al-Asma^^I says that the 
document then drawm up was still in the possession 
of the descendants of Ma^mar in the time of the 
caliph Harun al-Rashid. Assuming the document 
to be genuine (which 1 doubt) the brothers of al- 
Khansa^ 15 years before the Hidjra, in 607 ad, 
were alieady old enough to take part in the affairs 
of their father, but the year of the Elephant was 
piobably mu-ch earlier than the date geneially as- 
signed to it by Muslim authouties 

The earliest event in the life of al-Khansa^ 
of which her biogiaphers make mention is the 
proposal of marriage made by the aged Duraid 


b. al-Simma, who was killed in the year 9 a.h. 
The latter was bound in close friendship to hef 
brother Mu'awiya, both having promised to one 
another that the one surviving would mourn in 
an elegy the one who died first. Al-KhansS^ 
was then a young girl and as the proposal came 
through hei brother we may assume that her 
father was dead. It is significant for those times 
that the girl was permitted to consider the pro- 
posal of marriage, and aftei seeing Duraid her 
decision went against him. She even composed some 
verses against the rejected suitor in which she mocks 
him and his tribe and incidentally mentions that she 
had pieviously lefused anothei man of the family 
of Badr, w'ho is not otherwise known. After this 
she married a man of her own tribe of Sulaim named 
^Abd al-^U/za (or, accoiding to Ibn Kutaiba, Ra- 
waha b ‘^Abd al-‘^Uzza), who was the father of 
her son Abu Shadjara 'Abd Allah, who took a 
prominent part in the apostasy after the death of 
the Prophet and did not come into al-Medlna till 
the reign of 'Umar. This 'Abd al-'Uzza probably 
died early and al-Khansa^ manied another man 
of hei tribe, Mirdas b Abi ^Amir, by whom she had 
thiec sons, Zaid, Mu'awiya and 'Amr, and probably 
hei daughlei 'Amra, who was her youngest child. 

There is considerable difficulty in reconciling 
the chionologicai data and to anive at even an 
approximate date for the birth of al-Khansa^, but 
as her son Abu Shadjara took a prominent part 
m the Rtdda [q v ] in the year 13 A. il and may 
have been 30 years of age we way fairly assume 
that al-Khansa^ was then between 40 and 50, 
piobably even older Al-'AbbSs b. Mirdas, who was 
one of the poets of the Piophet, was certainly not 
her son , but the issue of an earlier marriage 
of Mirdas Mirdas, an enterprising man, had at- 
tempted with some companions to cultivate some 
swampy ground near a spring, and as a revenge 
the spirits which inhabited that place contrived to 
kill him slowly, 1 e he most likely contracted a 
fever in this unhealthy place. 

The turning-point in the life of al-KhansS^, how- 
ever, was the double bereavement, the loss of her 
two brothers Mu'avViya and Sikhr Mu'awiya, in 
accordance with Arab Custom, went out with l8 
companions to make a raid upon the tribe of Murra. 
He had had a quanel with a man of this tribe, 
Hashim b Harmala, at the fair of 'UUaz and 
after one unsuccessful attempt he invaded the land 
of the Murntes in which he was slam by Duiaid, 
the brother of HSsbim The duty of avenging the 
death of his brother fell upon Sakhr and he suc- 
ceeded in murdering first Duraid, who had slam his 
brothel Mu'awiya and was slowly recovering from 
the wound he had received in the combat, then 
another SularnI killed the former’s brother Hashim. 
Not content with this double revenge for his 
brother, Sakhr continued his raids upon Murra 
till he was fatally wounded by a man of Fa^:'as, 
an Asadi clan allied with the tribe of Murra. 
He lingered for a long time in his tent, ap- 
parently becoming a burden to h»s wife, and finally 
succumbed All these events happened before the 
rise of Islam, but al-IGiansa^ lived long enough 
to see the final victory of the new faith and she 
is said to have been reproved both by the ca- 
liph 'Umai and by 'A^isiia for her unreasonable 
mourning for her brothers, especially Sakhr. The 
new religion had no real influence upon her and 
her poems. 
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Fortunately several manuscripts of her elegies 
have been preserved and the indefatigable labours 
of Cheikho have put us m possession of a very 
complete collection of her veises. Naturally we 
find among the verses recorded in this edition 
many which have become ascribed to al-Khansa, 
because of her paramount reputation as a poetess 
of elegies, but there is no doubt in my mind that 
we have many poems which are perfectly genuine, 
especially as the tradition of the undoubtedly 
genuine pieces emanates from men of hei own 
tribe from whom the poems were collected at a 
very eaily date. It is significant that m these 
genuine poems we find expressed the true senti- 
ments of the Dj ahiliya , there is no mention of 
a future life, only the blood of the slain demands 
retaliation and the despair is ovei and again ex- 
pressed that no one can replace the departed, whose 
many manly virtues are enumerated and extolled 
Both the biography and the merits of her poetry 
have been critically and elaborately dealt with by 
Cheikho, Gabneli and Rhodokanakis so that it is 
easy to get a fairly complete estimate of her life and 
work from these authois Whether abKhansa^ intro- 
duced any new features into the marihiya oi not is 
very difficult to say, but it is almost certain that 
her verses inspired many later elegists, among 
whom figures her own daughter 'Amra. If we 
contrast hei verses with those of other elegists 
among her contempoiaries — I will only to men- 
tion Mutammim and Abu Dhu^aib — , we must con- 
fess that her verses do not possess the poetical 
beauties which are found in them, but we have 
in the contrary in her poems, which aie also much 
shorter, a far more genuine mourning, on the 
other hand, there is a certain monotony in the 
repetition of the same thoughts and ideas 

Bibliography Noldeke , Bettrage zm 
Kenntnis der altarab. Poeste^ Hanover 1864; 
Dtwan^ ed Cheikho, Bairut 1889; Commentaire 
sur le Dlwan d^al-Kha?is'd^ ^ ed. Cheikho, Bairut 
1895, Gabiieli, / tempi^ la vita e il canzomere 
della poete^isa al-I/ansa^ ^ F'lorence 1899, N. 
Rhodokanakis, al~Hansa^ und thre Trauerlieder^ 
S B Ak Wien^ 1904 Coppier, Le Dtwan 
d^ al-Khans'^ If ad par le Ph e de Coppter^ Bey- 
routh 1889. al-Djumahl, Tabakat^ p 48 and 51; 
Kttab al-Aghdnl^ xiii 136 sqq , al-Tabarl, 1 
1905 sqq , Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab al-Shi^r^ ed de 
Goeje, p 197 ^qq , in addition verses of and notices 
on al-lGiansa^ are found in almost all woiks 
dealing with older Arabic poetry from the Hv^ 
masa and the Kttab al-AghUrti onwards and 
single poems are found translated in seveial 
European anthologies of eastern veise befoie 
the appearance of the edition of the Dtwan by 
Cheikho. (F Krfnk«'W) 

KH ANSA or khinsa — in Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Blochei, p 489 I^Tnksai, in Wassaf Khinzai. in 
the liihogr. edition (Bombay 1869), p 21 sq 
Khitiai; in the Nuzhat al-Kulub of Hamd Allah 
al-Kazwinf (ed. 1 e Strange, p 10, 7, and 261, 10). 
Khinsai , vocalised KJhan^a by Ibn Battuta (ed. 
Defremery and Sangumetti, iv. 284 sqq.) and 
connected with the name of the celebiated poetess 
[see the art ai -khansA^] — a town in China, 
capital of the kingdom of the Sung dynasty over- 
thrown by the Mongols, Chinese foimerly King 
Sheu, now Hang-£6u-fu (cf above, 1 845a). The 
towm is fie>iuently mentioned in the Motfgol period 
and described as one of the greatest commercial 


cities of the world in those days; Muslim 1 
Christian sources agree m saying there wer 
large number of Muslims there, as many as 40, c 
Bibliography The Muslim sources 
collected in Quatrem^re, Histoire des Mon^^ 
de la Perse par Kaschtd-eldtn.^ p. LXXXVil s 
and in Ch. Schefer, Centenaire de VEcole 
Langues Onen tales vtv antes p. 19 , 23 

the Christian sources in I. Hallberg, VExtr 
Orient etc., Goteborg 1906, p 425 sqq. Cf. es 
cially the full description of “Quinsay” in Ma 
Polo, ed Yule-Coidier, u 185 — 215. On 
foreign colony in Hang-£6u-fu see also H 
and Rockhill, Chao Ju-ktia.^ St. Petersburg 19 
p. 16. (W. Barthold 

KHSNZADA BEGAM. I. Daughtei-m-lav* 
Timur, of high lank and much esteemed by h 
She was wife of Miran ^ah, and when he becj 
mad, she went fiom Tibriz to Samaikand to rep 
about him to hei father-in-law on his return fi 
India She is mentioned by Clavigo and by Shj 
al-din Yazdi. (See Dawlat Khan, ed. Brow 
p. 440). 

II Babur’s full sister and five years his sen 
She was with him m Samarkand, and is said 
have fallen in love with ShaibanI (see Muh. 
mad Salih, Shaibani-nama.^ ed. Vambdry). Ba 
was obliged to allow the mairiage in order 
escape from Samaikand. Shaib.Tni divorced 
aunt in order to many her, but he afteiwc 
also divorced her as he suspected her of favoui 
hei brother She had boine him one son, Kha 
Shah, who became goveinor of Ballch, but d 
young. After her divorce she married a Sar 
Shaikh Hadi, but he, as well as Shaibani, 
killed m the battle of Marw The emperor, S 
Isma^il, sent hei to Babur She afterwards man 
Mahdi {Habib al-Siyat 11 372, in account 

Muhammad Zaman). She died in Afghanistan 
1545 She had charge of Akbar, her giand-neph 
when his mother was in Persia She seems 
have been an excellent pDcrson, and was gre. 
respected She delighted in the resemblance 
the child Akbai to her brother Babur (Gulbac 
Memoirs of Htimayun.^ transl , p 37), 

(H Beveridge 
KHARAdj (a). The word khata^.^ borrow 
by ihe Aiabs from the admimstiative language 
the Byzantines — Greek probably: 

P Schwarz, Die Herkunft von arabtsch fqat 
{Grund-')s tetter.^ in Der Islam.^ 1916, vi. sqq 
originally meant the tiibute in a general se 
(just as did ^tzyd) to which unbelievers in Mus 
lands were liable. In the later //^/i-works the w 
kharadj sometimes still has this general mear 
(see e. g Path al Kattb^ ed. van den Berg, p. 6 
But by the first century a.h kharaepf — probs 
because it was taken to be an original Art 
word in the sense of “yield of the fields” — cj 
to mean particularly the tax paid on land 
property as opposed to the ^tzya^ which 
now used exclusively in the sense of “poll-ta 
When at the time of the gieat conquests 
inhabitants of the newly acquiied territory v 
left in undisturbed possession of their fields 
was, however, ordained that the soil should 
liable to taxation. Henceforth the inhabitants v 
to pay a definite part of the haivest as a tril 
to the Muslim treasury and remained bound 
pay this f^r all time, even if they bcc« 

converts to IslSm (see the art. fai^). 
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They had been previously accustomed to a tax 
of this kind in these regions under Byzantine and 
Persian rule and the old methods of administering 
It were retained by the Arabs in many details. 
The tribute was paid mainly in kind. Definite 
contributions of corn or other foodstuffs were levied 
on villages or in some cases on districts. The 
Muslim officials turned these into money. Very 
considerable revenues reached the Muslim treasury 
in this way, especially in the first century A. H. 

At the beginning of the ^Abbasid period we 
find different scholars (e.g. Abu Yusuf, al-Khassaf 
and Yahya b Adam) still endeavouring to collect 
the traditions and legal enactments on the kharadj 
and arranging them in special chapters in their 
books. Ihe regulations regarding the collection of 
the hha 7 adj in these days weie still a very important 
subject But after the peoples of the conquered 
territories had generally adopted Islam they began 
gradually to drop payment of the kharadj It was 
thought that with the payment of the tithe of the 
yield of one’s fields (see the art ^ushr) enough 
had been done and the kharat^ m the end fell 
everywhere into desuetude In the later Fikh-hooVs 
we theiefore only find the regulations regarding 
the poll-tax still given in detail, while those for 
the Uiara^ are only dealt with cursorily or even 
not at all Only in al-Mawardl’s special work on 
the Muslim system of administration do we find 
the regulations for the kha)ad^ still dealt with in 
considerable detail. 

B t b 1 1 0 g a p h y In addition to woiks 
mentioned in the aiticle fai^ see A von Kremei, 
Cultiii geschichte des Orients^ i 75 sqq ,175 i 
M. van Berchem, La propnete ioritortale ei 
rimpbt foncur^ etude sur Bimpot dii kharag^ 
Diss. Leipzig 1886, J. Wellhausen, Das ara- 
btsche Retch und sein Sturz^ Beilin 1902, p. 
18 sqq , 168 sqq , C H Becker, Beitrae^e z 
Gesch Aegyptens^ 11. 83 sqo,^ 124 sqq , do , Die 
Entstehung von U 7 id Hara^-Land in Ae- 

gypten^ in iht Z A , 1904/1905, xvui. 301—319, 
do , Papyri Schott-Remhardt^ 1 , Heidelberg 1906, 
P 37 ^ B. Fagnan, Abou Yousof Ya^koub^ 

Le livre de Vimpbt foncier^ Pans 1921. 

(Th W. Juynboll) 

, KH ARAK. an island in the Persian 
Gulf, the Aracia of the classical geographers 
In the Arab period the island belonged to the 
Persian province of Ardashh Kliuria, and it was 
so still described by al-Balkhl. Al-Mas^Cldi allots 
It more closely to Djannaba which lies opposite 
It on the mainland For shipping it was an im- 
portant calling place on the way from al-Hasra to 
India and also to ^Fman. Ibn ^oidadfibih theie- 
fore gives a description of it In his time Kharak 
was 50 parasang fiom al-Basra, had an area of a 
square parasang and was cultivated, yielding cereals, 
grapes and dates So recently as the end of the 
xviiith centuiy, Niebuhr was impressed by the sub- 
terranean works partly cut out of the rock That 
there was a large number of inhalntants and that 
they were Vlu>hms is shown by al-lstak]irl’s mention 
of a pulpii-mosque on the island In YSkut s time 
there was also a place of pilgrimage in KhSrak, 
the alleged tomb of a son of '‘Ali The peail-fishery 
of Kharak is often mentioned. The pearl-beds here 
are very deep^ it is therefore natural that com- 
plaints of a poor haivest are made but occasionally 
very valuable specimens are said to have been 
found here. 


In the xviiith century, the island was for a time 
in the possession of the Dutch East India Co.; 
a certain Baron von Kniphausen planned fortifi* 
cations on the island for them and built a factory 
behind their walls Later a town grew up in which 
Arabs and Persians settled The Dutch E. I Co, 
seems to have abandoned the island at the end 
of 1765 as Its occupation proved too costly 

Btb It ogr ap hy\ B, G, A.^ i. 32, 106, 107, 
11. 183, vi. 61 , Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, 

387 1 Thdvenot, Suite du voyage au Levant^ 
Pans 1674, 11 336 sq. , Niebuhr, Reisebeschretbung 
nach Arabien^ Hamburg 1837, 11 202; do.. Be- 
schreibuttg von Arabien^ Copenhagen 1772, p. 
321, Tomaschek, Nearchs Kustenfahri m S, B, 
Ak Wten^ vol I2I, P Schwarz, Iran tm Mit- 
telaltei ^ Leipzig 1896 — 1924, 11. 82, 85, 87, Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cahphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, p 261. (P. Schwarz) 

AL- KH ARAKly Muhammad b. Ahmad b AbI 
Bi^ir AbU Bakr BahA"* al-DIn He was brought 
by a KhwarizmshSh (Kutb al-Dm Muhammad [q v.], 
490 — 521 = 1097— 1127, or Atslr, 521 — 551 = 
1127 — 1156) to Merw and was one of the 
scholars at the court of this prince He was 
also connected with Shams al-DIn Abu ’ 1 -Husam 
‘■All b Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar 
For him he wrote the work entitled al-Tabsira 
etc (see below) Al-IGiaraki died in Merw in 533 
(1138/39) According to al-Baihaki, al-Kharaki de- 
voted much attention to philosophical problems as 
well as to astronomy 

Al-Kharaki treated of cosmography in two 
woiks, extant in numerous manuscripts. The shorter 
al-Tabsira fl ''Urn al-Hada deals only with astro- 
nomy while the fuller Muntaha U-Idrak fl lakslm 
al-Aflak (on this sec Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 13,124) 
also deals with conditions on the earth. 

Very lucidly and with excellent illustrations al- 
Kharaki expounds the theory of al-KhSzin, also 
called Ibn al-Haitham, according to which the 
planets are supported not by imaginaiy circles 
but by massive revolving basins. This 
assumption avoids the difficulty that in the motion 
of a planet the ether is pressed in front of it and 
leaves a vacuum behind it. 

Al-Kharakl’s and Ibn al-Haitham’s works were 
drawm upon by later Muslim astronomers and 
cosmogiapheis while those of the West utilised 
Ibn al-Haitham’s woik Fi Had at al-lAlam in 
Hebrew and Latin translations. 

Bibliography Zahir al-Din Zaid al-BaihakT 
Tcdrikh Hukamed al Islani^ Beilin MS, Cat. 
N® 10,052, cf E. Wiedemann, Beitr. XX, 
Eimge Btographien nach al-Bahatkt,^ N® 94 in 
the S }\ M S Er/g , 1910, xliii. 72, H Suter. 
Die Mathemattker und AUrottomen dcr A/aber^ 
N® 276, K Kohl, Uber den Aufbau der Well 
nach Ibn aUHaitham^ in the S P,M S, Erlg,^ 
192^23, hv 140—179 (E Wiedemann) 
KHARDfE. one of the southern groups 
of oases in the Libyan desert. 'Ihe ex- 
pression al-Wahat al- Kh arf i )dja recalls the 
»} s^urepcti of the Greek writers, the word Waf 
being a tianscnption of the Coptic 

The oasis of WiSrdje consists of a large valley 
wffiich runs from noith to south for about io< 
miles and averages 12 miles in breadth. Kh(urdi< 
w’as reached until quite recently from Esne o 
FarghUt, from the latter place the journey took fou 
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days by camel A narrow-gauge railway (lOO miles) 
now connects Farshut with the little town of 
^Srdje, the present capital of the Great Oasis. 
In 1910 the oasis had about 7,000 inhabitants, 
the principal places, besides the capital, are BSrls, 
BQlfils: and Djanah Dates are the principle article 
of commerce in this region. There are about 70,000 
date-palms which produce the best fruit in Egypt. 
The cultivated area is about 4500 acres, but in 
recent years artesian wells have been dug with the 
object of putting a gi eater area undei cultivation 
It is somewhat difficult to get accurate notices 
of the oases in the Arab writeis (see the articles 
BAHRlYE, dXkhle, al-iarXfra None of them 
had visited it and their terminology varies with 
their informants, vve feel nevertheless that the 
ancient tradition still survived with them, which 
divided the Oases of the Libyan Desert into Little 
(= Bahriye), Inner (= DaMe) and Outer (= 
Khardje). In the notice he gives of them, al-Ma- 
krizi is very hazy, for he repeats practically the 
same generalities for the (Inner Oases as for the 
Outer Oases One thing that all the geographers 
emphasise is the remarkable fertility of the Oases 
m general Al-Ya^knbi mentions especially the 
lands watered by running water at Khardje, on 
which the grape and rice were grown in addition 
to palm-trees This impression of great prosperity 
IS all that one gams from the fairly long but 
confused text of Ibn Dukmak it is crammed 
with names of places Al-BaUri distinguishes two 
Inner Oases and al-MakrIz! uses the same ex- 
pression, al-Wahatn al-Khart^ain^ but only when 
he is using an official document of the reign of 
Salah al-Din As a matter of fact the oasis of 
Khardje may w'ell be divided into two distinct 
groups. 

We are badly informed as to how the oases 
were settled in the Umaiyad and 'Abbasid period 
one kufa bears the name of Ab^aya (the present 
Minsha^a, the ancient Ptolemais-Psoi) and of al- 
Wahat It seems very likely that it was the oasis 
of Khaidje that the Nubians ravaged in 339 (= 950) 
Aba Salih mentions, for the end of the Fatimid 
period, the title wall al-wahat but in the course 
of a notice of the oasis of Bahriye. Under the 
Mamluks, according to Ibn Fadl Allah, to whom 
al-Knlkashandi adds nothing, the Sultan’s govern- 
ment was not at fiist represented by any offiicial 
The oases were all granted as benefices (ikta^) to 
officers who administered them as best they could 
Later the revenues of the oases were eai marked 
for the Sultan’s private purse 

A description of the oasis of Khardje and more 
particularly of its ancient temples is given in 
Brugsch, Retse nach der grossen Oa^e al-Khargeh^ 
Leipzig 1878. The Survey Department of Ei^ypth2i% 
published a fascicule containing a topographical and 
geological memoir of the region (Ball, Khai ga Oasts) 
Bibliography . Al-BakrI, Sifat al-Maghrib^ 
ed. de Slane, Algieis 1911, p 15, Description 
de VAfrique^ transl de Slane 2, p 38. Abu 
Salih, fol 93 , al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A'sJia^ Cairo 
1331 — 1338, 111. 393—394, Ibn al-Dji'an, Kttab 
al'Tuhfa^ Cairo 1898, p 173, al-Makilzl, 
ed, Wiet, Index, 1. 372, 11. 208, 111 363; iv. 
351, Isambert, Itineraire de R Orient^ 
p. 517 — 5^8, Guide Joanne^ p 616 — 617, J. 
Maspero and G. Wiet, Mater taux pour servtr 
a la geogr de VEgypte^ p. 2 19 — 2 .*5 (with a 
very full bibliography). (G. Wiet) 


al-KHARID or Ghail al-KhArid, a valley 1 
al-Dj a w f in South Arabia which contains one c 
the few perennial streams in Arabia. Accordm 
to J. Hal6vy, the river rises in the Bilad Arha 
near Shira' in several springs, some of which ar 
hot and contain minerals, and flows at fiist througl 
a plain bordeied by low hills About 200 yard 
from Its source, it becomes much broadei an 
exceedingly full of fish. The people of Shiia*^ suppl 
the market of San'S^ with fish from the Kharid s 
that it IS of considerable importance to them. Th 
river also nrigates the oases of al-l^jawf Th 
water is held back by great dams and kept fo 
the dry season when it is led off on to the field 
every day by numerous channels The Djawf owe 
its rich vegetation mainly to the Khaiid, it couL 
hardly retain its verdure without this impoitan 
water supply Accoiding to E Glaser, theie is m 
watei m the ^arid until Bait Djihaili; this plac 
lies in the extieme north of the Bilad Aihab I 
drains the whole district of San^ 5 ^, Khawlan an< 
Sanhan and is the most impoitant stieam of th 
Eastern Sarat In the land of PhQ Husain it join 
the second great wadi of this region, the Wad 
Hiiran, and then flows through the whole of al 
Djawf The natives told J Halevy that the Khaiic 
afiei twisting and turning round the Balad Ilamdai 
disappeais in the sand and only reappears agaii 
in Hadiamavvt, a feature which the ^arid, however 
shares with other livers of Arabia 

Bibliography al-Hamdanl, ^ifat DjazJra 
aR^Aiab^ ed D H. Muller, Leiden 1884 — 91 
p 81 — 83, 10^ sqq ^ 169, J Halevy, Voyage ax 
Ned^rati^ in the BiiUetm de la Societe de Geogt a 
phte, 1873, Senes 6, vol vi. 36,259 582—584 
E Glaser, Geoi^raphische Forschttngen im Jenm 
i 88 j^ fol 26^, 123V (manuscript), do ^ Mein 
Reise durch Arhab und Hdschid^ in Felerm 
Mitteil.^ 1884, XXX 172 sqq,^ do., Skizze dei 
Geuhichte und Geographic Arabtem^ 11, Beilii 
1890, p. 55, W. B. Hairis, A Journey through 
the Yemen^ I ondon 1893, p 314, G W Bury 
Atabta Infehx or the Turks in Yamen^ Londoi 
1915, P 7 , 21, 70, 72. 

(Adolf Gr‘'HMann) 

KHARIDJITES (A , Khaioandj^ sing Khat idji) 
the members of the earliest of the reli 
gious sects of Islam, whose importance lie 
paiticularly, from the point of view of the deve 
lopment of dogma, in the formulation of question' 
relative to the theory of the Caliphate and t( 
justification by faith or by vvoiks, while fiom th( 
point of view of political hi^toiy the principal pai 
they played was disturbing by means of continua 
insurrecti-»ns, which often ended in the temporar] 
conquest of entire provinces, the peace of the easteri 
part of the Muslim empiie during the two las 
years of the Caliphate of ‘Ah and during thi 
I maiyad period, and involuntarily facilitating firs 
Mu'^awiya’s victory over ‘All, then that of th( 
^Abbasids over the Umaiyads. 

I. The Origins of the KhSridji Move 
me n t. 

Opportunity for the schism was given by the 
proposal presented to ^All by Mu^awiya duiingthc 
battle of Siffin (Safar, 37== July, 657; cf. above 
1. 284a) to settle the differences arising out oi 
the murder of X’thin 5 n, which had provoked the 
war, by referring it to two referees who would 
pronounce judgment “according to the Kurkin” 
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While the majority of ‘All’s army readily adopted 
this proposal, either because they were tired of 
war or because the JCurra^ on “Kur^an-readers” 
hoped there would emerge from this Kur^amc judg- 
ment the justification of the furious campaign they 
had conducted against ‘UthniSn which had ended 
in the latter’s assassination, one group of warnois, 
mainly of the tribe of Tamim, vigorously protested 
against the setting up of a human tribunal above 
the divine word Loudly protesting that “judgment 
belongs to God alone” (“/a huknia ilia li-llaht''') 
they left the army, and wiihdiawmg to the village 
of HarurS’ [q v ], not far from Kufa they elected 
as their chief an obscure soldiei , ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb al-Rasibi (i 32). These first dissenters 
took the name al-Harurtya or al-Muhakktma (i e 
those who repeat the above phrase, cf R S 0 ^ 
via 789, note i), which is often applied by 
an extension of meaning to the later Khawandj 
also This little group giadually increased on ac- 
count of successive defections, especially when the 
arbitiation ended m a verdict quite contraiy to 
what the Kurre^ expected (probably in Ramadan 
or ^awwal, 37 = Febr — March, 658), on this 
occasion a large numbei of partisans of ‘All, in- 
cluding a number of JCtirra^ “went out” {kkaradja ) 
secretly from KOfa (to which the army had gone 
during the tiuce) to join the camp of llm Wahb, 
who in the meantime had gone to the Djukha 
country on the left bank of the Tigris, to a place 
which commanded the exits of the loads fiom 
Fars and the bridge-head, at which in those days 
stood the little village of Baglidadh, which later 
was to become the capital of the empire The rebel 
camp lay along the Nahrawan canal It is to 
this episode of the exodus from Kufa that the 
sect of the Khawandj owes its name (“those who 
went out”), more piobably than to a general epithet 
desci ibmg them as having gone out of the 
community of the faithful, as it was later 
interpreted, piobably at quite an early period (cf 
the name of the Jewish sect of the Phaiisecs, which 
Ed Meyei, Uf sprung und Afijangc des Chits ten- 
turns^ 11 283 — 284, denves from the incident of 

their sepaiation from the partisans of Judas Maccha- 
beus in 163 n c , quoting in support of his ex- 
planation the name of the Khawandj) Another 
name given to those first Khawandj (which has 
also been extended to their successors and seems 
to be the one which they gave themselves) is al- 
^luiat (plural of Shart)^ the “vendors”! e those 
who have sold their soul for the cause 
of God (this idea is found in seveial contempo- 
rary verses) 

The extieme fanaticism of the Kh awandj at 
once manifested itself in a senes of extremist 
proclamations and terionst actions they pro- 
claimed the nullity of ‘All’s claims to the Lal.phaie 
but equally condemned ‘L’thman’s conduct and 
disclaimed any intention of avenging his murdei , 
they went faither and began to brand everyone 
infidel and outside the law who did not accept 
their point of view and disown ‘All as well as 
‘I thman. They then committed many murders, 
not even sparing women. Little by little the stiength 
of the Khandjl army giew by the accession of 
other fanatical and turbulent elements, including 
a number of non-Arabs, attracted by the primciple 
of equality of races m the faith that the Khawandj 
proclaimed ‘All, who had so far tiled to avoid 
dealing with the lebels, in ordei to avoid a war 


in his rear so long as he had to face the army 
of Mu‘awiya, after the rupture of the preliminaries 
of peace was obliged to take steps to avert the 
growing danger He attacked the Kljawandj in 
their camp and inflicted a terrible defeat on them 
in which Ibn Wahb and the majoriiy of his fol- 
lowers weie slain (battle of Nahrawan, §afar 9, 
38== July 17, 658) But the victory cost ‘Ali dear. 
Not only was the rebellion not at all suppressed 
and was prolonged in a series of local risings in 39 
and 40, but ‘All himself perished by the dagger 
of the Khandji ‘Abd al-Rahman b Muidjam al- 
Muradi (cf. 1 284a), the husband of a woman 
whose family had lost most of its members at 
Nahrawan The liadition that a conspiracy of 
Khawandj had aimed at killing simultaneously 
^Alf, Mu‘awiya and the governor of Egypt, ‘Amr 
b al-‘As, is almost certainly apocryphal. 

It should be noted that the narratives of Arab 
historians on the origin of the l^audjl movement 
are very confused and contradictory, and seem to 
have lost sight of the real connection between it 
and the arbitration, on the other hand the nature 
and date of the latter are quite uncertain. The 
reconstruction which is given above is that proposed 
by the writer of this aiticle against the view of 
Wellhausen (followed by Lammens and Caetani) 
who thinks that the Khandji rebellion and the 
arbitiation arc independent of one another and 
even dates the battle of Nahrawan before the 
verdict of the arbiteis, 

II The Wars of the ^ awandj under 
the Umaiyads. 

The wise and energetic administration of Mu'^awiya 
succeeding the feeble and vacillating rule of ‘Ali 
prevented the agitation of the Khandns from 
breaking out, but it did not succeed in extinguishing 
It any moie than it succeeded m suppressing the 
feelings and aspirations of the §hi‘a Our sources 
mention several risings that broke out in Kufa 
and Basra during the tw'eniy yeais of Mu‘awiya’s 
reign (40 — 60 = 660 — 680), but they were promptly 
pul down and only served to inciease the roll of 
maityrs, the worship and avenging of whom became 
one of the features of the Khan^i movement. It 
IS at Basra in particular, under the governors 
ZiySd b Abihi and his son '^Ubaid Allah, that w'e 
find most risings and suppressions of usings These 
insunections, of which the most formidable was 
that of Mirdas b Udaiya al - 1 amimi Aba Bilal 
[q V ], settled the tactics of the ^awandj, whose 
raids henceforth took the form of guerilla warfare 
and owed their successes mainly to the rapidity 
— which soon became legendary — of their cavalry 
(the names of some of their hoises aie preserved 
m Arabic w’orks on hippology) They mobilised 
unexpectedly, swept through the country, surpnsed 
undefcnded towns and then retired rapidly to escape 
the pursuit of the government troops The centres 
of concentration of the Khawandj were the marshy 
country of the Bata^ih around Basra (cf AL-BA- 
tIha) and around IJjukha, on the left bank of 
the Tigris, where their movement had originated, 
fiom which they could, if defeated, rapidly gam 
the mountainous lands of the Iranian plateaus. 

It w'as only with the great civil w'ar that 
bioke out after the death of Yazid I, that in 
the midst of the general disorder the Khandji 
movement assumed serious dimensions and con- 
tributed more than anything else to render pre- 
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carious the pretender '^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair’s 
[q. V.], hold on the territory that he had at first 
been able to subdue. After the fall of Ibn Zubair, 
it was the Umaiyad governors who had to wage 
a hard struggle with these indomitable rebels, 
enemies alike of victors and vanquished. It is at 
this time that we begin to distinguish among the 
Khawaridi half political and half theological sub- 
divisions the origin of which is not at all clear, 
for the tradition which makes them appeal at the 
same time quite suddenly at Basra on the death 
of Yazid has probably altered the leal succession 
of events. In any case we henceforth find the 
Khawaridj breaking out throughout the eastern 
part of the empire (Syiia was always free from 
them and Africa only knew them under the ‘^Abba- 
sids) into serious rebellions at the head of which 
they placed individuals who have given their names 
to the Azmtka or Aziakls [see azrakitls], the 
Abadiya or (better) Ibadiya [see abaditfs and al- 
ibadIya] and to the Snfilya [q. v.]. Of all these 
movements the most dangerous to the unity of 
the Muslim Empire and the most tcirible on 
account of its ferociously uncompromising cha- 
lacter was without doubt that led by N 5 fi^ b 
al-Azrak [q v] which gave the Khawaiidj 
temporary control of Kirman, Fais and other 
eastern provinces, constituted a permanent threat 
to the security of Basra and surrounding countiy, 
and which al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra at first, and 
later al-Hadjdjadj b Yusuf only overcame — in 
78 or 79 (698 or 699) — after long years of 
effort which ended in the defeat and death of 
the last and most lemarkable of the A zraki leaders, 
the valiant Katarl b. al-Fudja^a [q v ]. Less ser- 
ious and less extensive and prolonged but quite 
as stubborn as the Azraki movement was the 
insurrection which was called after Shabib b. 
Yazid al-Shaibani (76 — 77 = 696— 697), 
although he did not begin it but was only its 
most distinguished leader, it began in the high 
I'lgris country between Mardin and Nisibln and 
Its object was the conquest and devastation of 
Kufa The partisans of Shabib, who advanced 
only in little bands of several bundled horsemen, 
but who often gathered round them large bands 
of malcontents, sowed terror throughout the '^Irak, 
and having several times defeated al-Hadjdjadj’s 
troops were only destroyed by the help ofanaimy 
of picked troops summoned from Syiia Shabib 
himself perished, drowned in the Uudjail, w'hile 
trying to reach the mountains of Kirman, his 
successors caused a certain amount of iiouble to 
the governors of Yazid II and HishSm but never 
again were a serious danger 

Arabia was another field of Khandji activity, 
where during the government of Ibn al-Zubair 
between the yeais 65 (684/685) and 72 (69i/6<^2) 
their leaders Abu Talut, Nadjba b ^Amir 
and Abu Fudaik capiui ed in succession Yamama, 
Hadramawt, Yaman and the town of al Ta if, and 
were only restrained by religious scruples from 
taki )g the holy cities. They were only destroyed 
after the intervention of al-Hadjdjadj, hut they 
left the seeds of future movements, especially in 
the eastern part of the peninsula. 

Owing mainly to the energy of al-IIajijdjatij, 
}Oiari{ljism seemed definitely quelled. Another factor 
contributed considerably to its failure, namely the 
fanaticism and intolerance of the rebels, whose 
religious disputes ended in splitting their ranks 


and sometimes resulted in the removal of their 
ablest leaders on the charge of having on some 
occasion failed to observe the absolute iriecon- 
cilableness of their principles. Another cause of 
weakness may be recognised in the eternal feud 
between the Arab element and that of the Mawali 
which brought fatal consequences along with it, 
especially among the remnants of the Azral^is after 
the death of Katari b al-Fudja^a. But under the 
last Umaiyads in the midst of the ineparable col- 
lapse of the cential government, the Khawaridj 
again raised their heads, and lesumed their exploits, 
this time not in little bands but in large bodies. 
While the two most serious risings of this period, 
those of al-Dahhak b. Kais al-Shaibani [q v ] 
in the Djaziia and the Trak and that of ‘^Abd 
Allah b. Yahya, surnamed Taltb al-Hakk^ and of 
Abu Hamza in Arabia (in the course of which 
Medina itself was occupied), ended m defeat, it 
is neveithcless true that the anarchy which they 
provoked destroyed the eastern rampart of Umaiyad 
power and enabled the ‘^Abbasid msunection to 
penetrate more easily to the heart of the empiie 

Under the 'Abbasid Caliphs, the Khandji mo- 
vement may be said to be practically extinct 111 
the ‘^Irak and adjoining regions Except foi a few 
local risings, promptly suppressed, Khandjism no 
longer presented any serious danger and only sur- 
vived as a religious sect, without, however, any 
lemarkable vitality 01 wide dissemination In Eastern 
Arabia, on the other hand, in Noith Africa and 
later on the eastern coast of Africa, one of the 
principal blanches of the IGiawaiidj, that of the 
Ibadiya (Abadiya), played an important pait in 
politics, and even after this role was ended it 
continued to be of importance from the religious 
point of view. It survives in our day with its 
dogmas, its rites and i^s special laws (cf IBAdues 
and al-ihAdiya] 

III The political and religious the- 
ories of the Kha w a r 1 dj. 

q'he Khawaridj, who, as wc have seen, never 
had any true unity of militaiy and political action, 
did not have either a uniform body of doctiines 
Their teachings seem to us like the particular 
views of a number of independent sub-sects (the 
collections of mtial number not less than a scoie 
including principal and subsidiary together), some 
of which represent theological schools as well as 
political movements of a collectivist character, 
while others confine themselves to expicssing diffe- 
rences of individual opinions among the theorists 
of the sect One article is common to all it is 
that w^hich treats of the question of the Caliphate, 
a question which has been the stalling point of 
all the religious divisions m Islam. On this question 
ihe lOiawaridj are opposed equally to the Lgiti- 
mism of the Shi'a and the quietism of the Muidji^a. 
On the one hand they assert what Wellhausen 
aptly calls their “non-conformity” 1. e the obli- 
gation on believers to proclaim illegitimate and 
ipso facto deposed the tvtam who has gone oft 
the right path (this is how they justify their aban- 
donment of ‘^Ali after his acceptance of the arbi- 
tration), on the other hand they declare every 
believer who is moially and leligiously inepruach- 
able to be capable of being raised by the vote 
of the community to the su pi erne dignity of the 
imamate “even if he were a black slave” The 
result IS that each of their leaders has been le- 
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cognised by them as Amir al-Mu^mtnln although 
none of them had, among other things, the quali- 
fication of Kuraishi birth Consequently the only 
other caliphs besides their own that they recognise 
as legitimate are Abu Baler and ^Umar (the latter 
is particularly venerated by them); 'UtbrnSn only 
during the first six years of his reign and ‘^Ah 
till the battle of Siffin 

Another capital article of Kharidji heterodoxy 
IS the absolute rejection of the doctiine of justi- 
fication by faith without works They push their 
moral stiictness to the point of refusing the title 
of believer to anyone who has committed a mortal 
sin and regarding him as a murtadd (apostate), 
and their extreme wing, lepiesented by the Azrakis, 
says that he who has become an infidel in this 
way can never re-enter the faith and should be 
killed for his apostacy along with his wives and 
children Of course all non-IOiaridji Muslims are 
regal ded as apostates. Here we have the principle 
of tsH^rad (religious murder) which we find applied 
from the beginning of the Khandji movement, 
even before it had been formulated in theory, and 
which found its completcst application during the 
war of the Azrakis \ his ferocious principle forms 
a strange but not illogical contrast with the spirit 
of toleiance shown by the Khawandj to non- 
Muslims and which in some of their schools goes 
so far as to recognise as equal to Muslims in 
every way those Jews or Christians who will pio- 
nounce the ^hMa with the modification “Mu- 
hammad is the Apostle of God to the Aiabs and 
not to us ” The tendency to the levelling of the 
Arabs and the Mawall (which was alieady a result 
of their attitude to the problem of the imamate) 
was pushed so far by one of the theoiists of 
Khandji doctrine, Yazid b. Abi Anisa (founder 
of the Yazid tya\ that he says that God will reveal 
a new Kurban to a prophet among the Persians 
and that he will found a new religion foi them, 
divine in the same sense as Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, which will be no other than that of 
the Sabi’un mentioned in the Kui^an 

The same Puritanism which characterises Khari- 
djism in Its conception of the state and of faith 
IS found in its ethical principles it demands purity 
of conscience as an indispensable complement to 
bodily puiity for the validity of acts of woiship, 
one of their sects goes so far as to remove Siira xii 
from the Kurban C^ui a Yusuf) because its contents 
are worldly and frivolous and make it unworthy 
to be the Word of God If, on the other hand, 
they seem to be less strict than the oithodox in 
the punishment they inflict on adulterers, foi whom 
they do not allow stoning, this is due simply to 
the fact that they do not recognise the authen- 
ticity of the famous verses added by *^1 mar to 
the primitive text of the Kur^gn (cf Noldeke — 
Schwally, Gesch. d. Qoiaus^ \ 248 — 252). 

Outside of geneial principles and a few parti- 
cular cases, the law and dogmatics of the Khawandj 
are not known to us in their totality except for 
the IbadTya, whose survival to the present day 
has pieserved in its integiity then leligious tradition 
The Ibadlya represents (as does the Sufriya on 
the other side) a comparatively model ate school 
and their present views, in dogma as well as law, 
have been to some degree influenced by other 
Muslim schools. Attention has recently been drawn 
(C. A. Nalhno, R S. ( 9 ., vii 455—460) to the very 
close connection between the dogmatics of the 


IbSdIya and of the Mu^tazila. It may also be sup- 
posed that it was the latter which, in certain 
points at least, received a stimulus from Khan^jism 
What seems beyond doubt is that, as Wellhausen 
points out, ]^giijijism played a very important 
part in the development of Muslim theology either 
directly or by the impetus which it gave to re- 
flection on the problems of the faith. 

Although Khandjism seems to us an essentially 
popular movement m its origins, we must be careful 
not to think of it as devoid of mtellectualism. On 
the contrary, the very radicalism of its theories 
must have exercised an attraction on many culti- 
vated minds, much as similar doctrines have done 
in other times and countries It is particularly at 
the time of the early ‘^Abbasids, under the influence 
of and at the same time in opposition to the 
refined and sceptic culture of the period, that we 
find many scholars and men of letters who were 
thought to cherish Khai idji views, without this 
preventing their frequenting high society and 
enjoying the favour of the court The best known 
of these Khawandj S 7 ib rosa was the famous philo- 
sopher Abu ‘^Ubaida Ma'^mai b. al-Mulhanna [q.v.], 
legardiDg whose fanaticism, in conversation at 
least, a rather piquant anecdote is recorded by 
Ibn ^allikan (1. 107 of the 1310 edition; the 
poetic quotation should be corrected from the 
Amali of al-Murtada, 111. 88 — 89). Poetry and 
eloquence were also cultivated among the KhawSndj, 
which IS explained by the fact that the majority 
of their leaders, especially in the early days, be- 
longed to the Beduin element in the military camps 
of Kufa and Basra. Collections were compiled 
of the khufab pronounced by the Khandji leaders, 
and what survives of them, besides giving an ex- 
cellent idea of their views, gives us a fairly high 
opinion of then oiatoiical talent We also possess 
numerous fragments of their poetry (which had also 
been collected m particular diwans)^ especially of 
those of Tmran b HittSn [q v ] (who is at the 
same time considered one of the founders of the 
I^aridji fikb) A long list of I^aridji oiators, 
poets and jurists was prepared by Djahiz, Bayan^ 
1313 A. II edition, i 131 — 133, 11 126 — 127. 

The wais of the Kharidjis had been recorded 
from the beginning of Arabic historiography m 
several works which have not come down to us 
m their entirety; we know’, however, the sub- 
stance of the more important among them, the 
authors of which were Abli Mildinaf, AbQ 'Ubaida 
and al-Mada^ni from the extracts which have been 
preserved m the historical sources given below. 
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11. passim , al-Baladhuii, An^ab al-A^iaf^ R. S O., 
VI. 488—497 (resume and specimens of the text 
for the period of the caliphate of ^Ali, eirata 
ibid ^ p. 925); do, ed Ahlwaidt, p. 78 — 96, 
123 — 151 (for the period of the caliphate of 'Abd 
al-Mahk); al-Mas'udi, ed Rarbier de 

Meynard, vols iv — vi.,/<2rj/w, L. Caetani, Anuah 
dcir hlam^ ix 541 - 556, x. 76 — 15 1, 168 — 195, 
and passim (translation by the author of this article 
of the historical texts for the period of the 
caliphate of "^All and of other material relating 
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ed. Cureton, p. 85 — 103 (transl. Haarbrucker, 
Reltgtonsparieien und Phtlosophenschulen^ p 
128 — 156), Ibn Hazm, al-FasJ fi Cairo 

1320, IV. 188 — 192, 'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, 
al-Fark batna ^l-Ftiak^ Cairo 1328, very defective 
edition, p 54 — 92 and 263 — 265 (very un- 
satisfactory translation by K Ch Seelye, 
Moslem Schisms and Sects^ Columbia Univeistly 
Oiienial Series.^ vol. xv., Nevv-Yoik 1919, 1 
74— 115) i I* Goldziher, Vorlesungen ubcr den 
Islam"^^ Heidelberg 1925, p 191 — 196 (first 
ed., p. 204 — 208 ; French transl. by F. Ann, 
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Section III M. Tli Houtsma, De stnjd over 
het Dogma in den Islam tot op al-A^h^af Leiden 
1875; I. Goldziher, Vorlesunefen uber den Islam^ 
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(G Levi Della Vida) 

KHWARIZM or KhIwa, a country on the 
lower couise of the Amu-Darya [q v] 
Being a fertile delta area, arizm must from 
the earliest times have been of importance for the 
development of civilisation in Central Asia, in spite 
of the objections made by Noldeke (Z. D M G., 
Ivi 434 sq ), J. Marquart’s view {Erdnsahr.^ Berlin 
1901, p. 155) that “the much contested Airyanem- 
waedjo, the home of the Awesta, is identical with 
Kh^anzm'\ has much in its favour According to 
Herodotos (iii 117), the valley of the river Akes, 
which was of international importance, before Persian 
rule belonged to the Khwarizmis, from which it may 
be deduced that the ancient Khwanzm was even 
then of some importance in the histoiy of Cential 
Asia According to Hckataios (Fragm 172 and 173), 
the land of the “Chorazmians” lay east of Parthia, 
the capital is called Choiasmia (XopottrfjLi'yi) Ac- 
cording to Herodotos (vii 66), Parthians and 
Chorasmians formed one division m the ainiy 
of Xerxes undei a common leader Whether, as 
Herodotos (111 93), says, Chorasmia was combined 
to form one satrapy not only with Parthia but 
also with Sogdiana and Ana, is moie than doubtful. 

In the time of Alexander the Great the 
iGi'^arizmis were no longer subjects of the Persians 
but had a king of their own , how’ and when the 
Persian yoke was cast off is not known According 
to Arrian (iv 15, 4—5), Alexander received in Bactria 
in the spung of 328 a visit fiom the Chorasmian 
king Pharasmanes, who appeared with a train of 
1500 horsemen The latter is said to have claimed 
that his territory stretched to the w'est as far as 
Colchis on the Black Sea Curtius (viii i, g) only 
mentions an embassy from the Chorasmian king, 
whom he calls Phrataphernes 

Nothing is known of the later political history 
of Kh^firizra down to the eighth century a. d., 
and the geographical situation is equally uncertain. 
According to Ptolemy, the Chorasmians lived on 
the east bank of the Oxus, which coriesponds to 
the situation of the later capital Kath [q. v.] or 


Kat (the modern ruins of Shaikh ^AbbSs Wall); 
on the other hand the oldest Chinese name (given 
in the “Annals of the Earliei Han”)foi ^"Srizm, 
Yue-Kien, suggests the town of Gurg 5 ndj (now 
Kunya-Urgen£) According to the native tiadition 
given by al-Blruni (AtFar.^ ed. Sachau, p. 35), 
Fir or Fil, the citadel of Kath, was not built till 
616 of the Seleucid era (304 A. D.). The statements 
of al-Blrunl and the latei notices lead to the con- 
clusion that the later Muhammadan idea (Ibn al- 
Alhlr, ed. Tornberg, ix. 267) of an ancient Kh^Srizm 
on the Balkhan near the Caspian Sea is not m 
keeping with the facts. 

What al-Biiuni tells us about the beginnings ot 
civilisation in ini" 5 rizm 980 years before the 
Seleucid era (1292 b c ), of the coming ofSiyawush 
and the founding of the lule of his son Kai- 
Khusraw 92 yeais later (i e 1200) and regarding 
the descent of the local dynasty fiom this hero 
of the national epic is, of course, quite legendary. 
His statements regarding the genealogy of this 
dynasty cover the period from 304 to 995 A. D 
We are told what pimces ruled in the time of 
Muhammad’s mission, .and which was installed by 
Kutaiba b. Muslim after the conquest of the land 
about 93 (712) The son of this ruler is called 
Shawu^far In the Chinese annals of the Tang 
dynasty (Tang-<hu) an embassy sent to China m 
751 by Shao-she-fen, the king of IGi" arizm, is 
mentioned (E Chavannes, Documents sur les Turcs 
occidentaux St Peteisburg 1903, p. 145), this 
agreement confiims the reliability of al-Biruni’s 
account, very improbable on the other hand is 
what he tells us (op cit..^ p. 36, 2 and p 48, 13) 
of the massacie of scholars and priests and the 
burning of books His leferences to the calendar 
and the festivals of the Kh^Srizmls show that in 
Kh^^ arizm down to the viiith and among the Zoro- 
astrians to the xph century a. i). a very ancient Iranian 
culture had survived These Zoioastrians were at 
that time (1 e in 1000 A D, when the Chronology 
was written) no longer zealous adherents of iheir 
faith, and had only some knowledge of the external 
rites of then religion Besides Zoroastrians theie 
weie also Christians in IG}" arizm , the latter belonged 
not to the Nestorian Church like most Chiisiians 
in Peisia and Cential Asia, but were Greek Orthodox 
(Mclkites,ct al-Biruni, a/ , p 288, 15). Adherents 
of othei religions, eg Jews, are not mentioned, 
although Kh" arizm appears m the well known “list 
of cities” (on which see Giundr d iron Phtl ^ 
11 1 18, and Marquart, Erdnsahr^ p 7) as a foun- 
dation of prince Narses, son of Yezdegerd I (399 — 
420) and hisjewi^-h wife Whether, as K. Inostrancev, 
(/turn Mtn. Narodn Prowespe 191I1 2, p 

293 sq.) assumes, xYitAliba} mentioned by al-Tabau 
(ill 1237, 17) were Jews is, to say the least, doubtful 
(cf the expression Ahbdr al-Nasdrd in al-Tabari, 1. 
840, 14). An idea of the IrSnian dialect spoken in 
Kh"5ri7m may be gathered from the expressions 
relating to the calendar, names of festivals, etc , 
given by al-BirunI, a few words are quoted m 
other sources, like ghdw khowdra^ meaning “cattle- 
food” ID al-lstakhri, p 301 , pevend meaning “bread” 
in Yakut, 11 488, 15, from Ibn Fadlan. Khwarizmi 
IS described by the Arabs as a particulaily un- 
intelligible language for the inhabitants of other 
countries (al-Istakhri, p 304 below; al-MukaddasI, 
335, 9). In the vth (xPh) century written documents 
in this language still existed (al-BaihakC cd. Mor- 
ley, p. 842). 
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In the history of the conquest, mention is 
made, m addition to the strongly foitified capital (like 
al-BirunI, al-Tabari also mentions three fortresses) 
of the town of HazSrasp and of Khilmdjird not 
mentioned again later, where a brothei of the king 
ruled. After the conquest, according to al-BirSnl, 
only the regal title {jhjahlya) remained in heredi- 
tary possession of the native princes, the real 
power (yvtlayd) Was sometimes m their hands and 
sometimes in the hands of others. In 110 (728) 
mention is made of a rising of the people of Kurdar 
(near the Sea of Aral) (al-Tabari, 11. 1525), In Gur- 
gandj (Arabic Djiirdjanlya) arose a separate kingdom 
independent of the Khwari/mshah , nothing is known 
of the genealogy of these chiefs and the origin of 
their rule "I he statement of Ibn Fadlan, misunder- 
stood by Yakut (ed Wustenfeld 11, 484, ^3) only 
shows that Gurgandj no longer belonged to Khwaiizm 
by 922. In 385 (995) the ruler of Gurgandj, 
Ma^mun b. Muhammad, succeeded in overthrowing 
the old dynasty, placing its lands under his rule 
and thereby lestoring the political unity of Kh^aiizm. 
The title Kh^aiizmshah passed to the ruler of 
Gurgandj. 

Ma^mun died in 387 (997), he was succeeded 
m turn by his two sons, '^Ali and Ma’mun II, 
an Arabic msciipiion of the lattei has been found 
in the luins of Guigandj (recording the erection 
of a minaret) of the year 401 (loio/ii) (published 
by N Katanow, Zaptskt vost, oid, ar^ obsjic,^ 
xiv 015 sqq^ The rebellion of this king’s aimy 
when he had Sultan MahmOd’s name introduced into 
the fihiitba on the latter’s demand, his assassination 
and the resultant conquest of lj^"'arizm by Mahmud 
in Safar, 408 (luly, 1017), are fully dealt with by 
al-BaihakI (ed Moiley, p. 838 sqq ) following a lost 
woik of al-Birunl (cf. W Barthold, Turkestan 11. 
289 sqq^ Rule over Kh^arizm, uith the title 
of Kh" arizmshah, passed to Altunta^, who was 
appointed by Mahmud, on him and his sons to 
the fall of this dynasty in 432 (1041) see the 
article ai/iUntash The victor, Shah Malik, 
rulei of Djand, was overthrown two yeais later 
by the Seldjuk prince (this is the right pro- 
nunciation m Mahmud Kashghari, DJwan Lughat-t 
Turk^ 1 397, the Arabic spelling Saldjuk does 

not correspond to the Turkish pronunciation) 
Caghi! Beg [q. v ]. Kh^aiizm lemaincd under the 
sovereignty of the Seldjuk dynasty till the death 
of Sultan Sandjai (q v ,) in 552 (1157) 'vith a 
few interruptions duiing the leign of this 

A new dynasty was founded in Kh^arizm in the 
last years of the xBh centuiy A D by Kutbal-Din 
Muhammad [q v ] to whom the administration of 
the country had been entrusted, first by the governor 
of Khurasan and later by Sultan Sandjai On his 
son Ats!z, the foundci of the power of his house, 
see the article. Ats?z remained till his death, in 
name at least, the vassal of Sultan Sandjar and 
had also to pay tribute to the Kaia-Khilai [q. v.]. 
Under the next rulers Il-Arsl 5 n (115b — 1 172), 
Tekesh (ii 72-1200) and Muhammad (1200-1220) 
Khwarizm gradually attained the position of a gicat 
power. The last ruler of Peisia of the Seldjuk line, 
Togljrul, fell m battle against Tekesh in 590(1194). 
Henceforth the I^wjtrizmshah could regard himself 
as the successor of the Seldjdk Sultans in their 
dominion over Western Asia, and even asseit such 
claims against the caliph himself The yoke of the 
KarS-Khitfii was only finally cast off by Muhammad’s 
victory over the last Gurkkan in 607 (I 2 I 0 ). 


Muhammad's empire stretched from the right bank 
of the Slr-DaryS to the mountain passes between 
Iran and the Tigris valley; in the south his suze- 
rainty was acknowledged even in the Arabian 
peninsula (in ^UmSn). The capital of Kh^Srizm 
was m those days one of the most splendid cities 
of the east. The country was probably already 
turkicibcd by then, we find geographical place 
names m Turkish mentioned, e g. the Stt-KarS 
canal (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 122) or Kara-Su 
Naurt^ transl by Raverty, p. 474). 

The rise of Kh^Srizm, for the first and last 
time m the histoiy of the country, to the position 
of a first-class power is probably connected 
with the development of its wide trading connec- 
tions, already mentioned as early as al-Istakhrl (i9. 
G A ^ p 304 sq ) Muhammad’s attempt to utilise 
these commercial connections for his political ad- 
vantage led to a war between him and Cmgiz 
Khan (q v.) and the fall of his empire. Gurgandj, 
abandoned by all the members of the dynasty, 
fell in Safar, 618 (April, 1 221), after a stubborn 
defence, the whole population is said to have 
been massacred 01 drowned in the waters of the 
AmU- Darya. 

After this, Kh^anzm belonged for over 140 
years to the kingdom of the Golden Horde, only 
the southern paits with Kath and ;^iwa be- 
longed to the Cea g hatai empire (q. v). Gurgandj, 
called Urgent by the Mongols and Tuiks, was 
rebuilt on another site a very few years after the 
conquest (Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg, xii. 323), 
and IS described in 1333 Battuta (ed. 

Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, 111 1 sqq , and in 1340 
by Balducci Pegolotti (m H Vule, Cathay and the 
Way Thither^ 11 279 sqq ) as a populous and 

splendid commercial town, it was piobably the 
most important emporium on the land route from 
Eastern Europe to Eastern Asia Arts and learning 
flouushed in keeping with its economic piospenty, 
in this respect ]:^i"arizm was ‘^ihe rendezvous of 
the most distinguished men in the world” (jnatyma^ 
a^yan~t djihan^ in ^Abd al-Razzak Samarkand!, 
Matla^ al-Sa^datn^ MS of the University of St. 
Petersburg, N®. 157, fol 73a). The teaching of 
the MuHazilIs brought to KJi''’arizm in the v‘h (xith) 
centuiy (cf I Goldziher in Islam^ iii 220 sqq ') 
had numerous adherents there as late as the se- 
cond half of the viiph fxivthj centuiy, when there 
had long been no Mu^tazda left m Western Asia. 
(On the Mii^tazila in Kh^arizm cf Ibn Battuta, 
111. 8, and Ibn ^Arab-shah, Cairo 1285, P* 
there also on the excellence of the musicians of 
Kh^arizm) The buildings of this century surviving 
in the nuns of Old Uigen 5 are among the finest 
in Central Asia, notably the tomb of Tura Beg 
KJhanfm (mentioned by Ibn Battuta, in. 4, 9, 14), 
wife of the governor Kutlu Dumur The A^l SarSi 
in Kash at a later date was built for Timlir by 
Khwarizmi craftsmen (ustadau't Kh^^anzmi ; see 
Matla^ al-Sa^datn^ f 73^). 

Shortly after 1360 there arose in Kh^Srizm an 
independent dynasty known as Sufi of the family 
of the Kungrat. These rulers struck small anony- 
mous gold coins bearing only the inscription a/» 
mulk Itllaht, The earliest of these coins are of 
the year 765 (1363/4), the latest of the Khans of 
the Golden Horde of 762 (1360/1). The founder 
of the line, Husain Sufi, took KSth and Khlwa 
from the Caghatai, whereupon Timur declared war 
on him; only after several campaigns did Timur 
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succeed in 1379 in conquering Kh^arizm. During 
the wars between Timui and Tokhtamfsh the Kh^S» 
rizmis were allied with the latter; coins weie 
struck in ^^wanzm as early as 785 (1383/4) with 
the name of this Khan. In 1388 Kh'^arizm, where 
Tokhtamfsh had left a prince of his own house 
and a representative of the native dynasty, Sulai- 
mSn Snfl, was reconqueied by Timur. The capital 
Urgen6 (frequently, like Kath before it, called 
Kh'^anzm after the country), was sacked and 
levelled to the ground, and barley sown on its 
site. Kh^arizm never recovered from the blow In 
1391 Timor had a part of the town in the “Kaan’s 
quarter” (this quarter was consideied the piopeity 
of the CaghatSi lOians) rebuilt but the town 
remained limited to this quaiter. 

In the ixth (xvth) century Kh^anzm was some- 
times m the possession of the Khans of the Golden 
Horde and sometimes under Timuiids A member 
of the native dynasty, ^Uthman b Muhammad Sufi, 
IS mentioned in 868 (1464) as a vassal of Khan 
Mustafa The town of WazTr w'as founded by this 
Khan below UrgenC, but Kh^arizm seems at this 
time to have lost any importance in the social 
and economic life of (Central Asia. Under the Ti- 
murid Sultan Husain, ( 5 in Siifi is mentioned as 
governor of Kh''arizm, in 91 1 (1505) the countiy 
passed to Shaibani, the founder of the Ozbeg 
kingdom in Ma wara^ al-Nahr(cf. the art BUKHARA). 

In the year 916 (1510) after Shaibani had 
fallen in the battle of Marw, Kh^anzm became 
united to Persia for a short time, soon afterwards 
the Persian governor w'as driven out by Sh arif 
Sufi, but the latter could not hold out against 
the Ozbeg conqueror A separate branch of the 
line of Djuiii, only remotely connected with the 
conquerors of Bukhara and Samar^iand, now es- 
tablished themselves in Kh^Srizm (according to 
Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, St. Petersburg 
1871/74, text p 197, as early as the year of 
the Sheep =i 15*^^ Hidjia as 

given theie is certainly wrong). The rule of 
this dynasty lasted till 1106 (1694/5) Only two 
rulers of Bukhara, ‘^Ubaid Allah b. MahmUd in 1538 
and ‘^Abd Allah b Iskandar [q v.] in 1593 and 
1595/9^1 above, succeeded in incorporating 
Kh^arizm in their kingdom for short periods Civi- 
lisation among the Ozbegs in those days was in 
Kh^Srizm at an incomparably lower level than in 
Ma wara^ al-Nahi. It is a significant fact that the 
Khan Abu ’ 1 -GhazI (1645/63) had to write the 
history of the land himself as none of his subjects 
had the necessary education to do so (Abu ’l-Qiazi, 
text, p. 2) Even the holders of the most important 
civilian offices m the state, the vizier (later called 
Mehter) and the Kush-begi^ were only allowed to 
attend ceremonial gatherings standing, while the mil- 
itary leaders and shaikhs had definite seats allotted 
to them (Urun), This ancient home of civilisa- 
tion had become a brigand slate, as a result the 
caravan road through Central Asia lost almost all 
importance, as may be judged from the report of 
the only west European to visit Kh^arizm at the 
time, the Englishman Anthony Jenkinson (1558) 
The name of the country had previously been 
transferred to the capital (first to KStfi, then to 
Urgent) ; now the country is usually called after 
the capital, first UrgenC, later Kfiiwa. 

Khiwa (Khiva) (older form Khiwak, the pro- 
nunciation Khlwa mentioned by YakQt is also in 
keeping with the spelling of the geographers of 


the ivth [xth century] ), was probably, like K 5 th, a 
pre-Muhammadan settlement In Yakut’s time the 
people of Khlwa were Shafi'ts, while the Kh^g- 
rizmfs as a rule were elsewhere Hanafis. Pahlawan- 
Aia Mahmud (d. 722 = 1322) whose tomb is 
mentioned by Abu ’l-CJhazi (text, p. 260) is still 
regarded as the local saint of Khlwa. Khlwa first 
appears as capital in the second half of the reign 
of ^Arab Muhammad (1603 — 1623); when the left 
arm of the river dried up (cf. above, 1 342^), 
I rgenS must have become gradually deserted; in 
1645 a new Urgenc arose about 20 miles N.IB. of 
Khlwa; the inhabitants of the old commercial city 
were settled there, and their descendants made the 
new Urgent the most important centre of trade m 
Khlwa A new Wazii arose at a later date farther 
down the river, also on the left bank. The an- 
cient capital Kath on the right bank had also to 
be abandoned on account of the drying up of the 
channel that affected it The Khan Anusha (1663 — 
1687) had the modem Kath or Kat rebuilt on the 
left bank of the river about 20 miles below New- 
Uigenc. In the year 1092 (1687) the ShahabSd 
canal was made by order of the same Khan, one 
of the most important canals of modern Khiwa 
(after of the conquest Meidihed the Khan had 
taken the title ^ah) In the xiUh (wiiith) cen- 
tury the principality of the Khan of Khlwa is 
frequently called Besh-Kara (“five foi tresses”), the 
! names of the towns which make up the five are 
differently given The “island” (Turk. Aral.^ i. e. 
the delta area propei of the bea of Aral, which 
takes its name from them , cf i , 420) is also 
separated politically from IGiiwa. 

Aftei the extinction of the dynasty the Inak 
(i.e the senior of the tribe and military chief) of the 
Kungrat tribe was generally the real ruler. The 
thione was occupied by descendants of tingiz Khan, 
summoned from the steppes, their lule was only 
nominal and with a few exceptions they were soon 
sent back home again and replaced by another 
prince, ‘^Abd al-Kaiim Bukhari (ed Schefer, Pans 
1876, text p 797 calls this custom “playing at 
Wians” {khanbazl) Petei the Great’s attempt to 
subject Khiwa to his rule had no success. Nadir 
^ah conquered Khiwa in 1740 but the Khan 
whom he installed there could not hold his throne 
Fiom the same period we have several descriptions 
of Khiwa also by Western Europeans (G Thompson 
among others in Hanway, An Account of the British 
Trade on the Caspian Sea^ London 1762, 1. 240), 
and Russians (Gladishew and Murawin, Geograf, 
Myestiya (1849 and 1850) In 1740 the military 
officer Nazimov made a plan of the town of Khlwa 
{Geogr Izv ^ 1849, to p. 200) In 1842 T. Fr. 
Basinei surveyed the modem town (^Naturwissen^ 
schaftliche Keise durch die JCirgisensteppe nach 
Chiwa = Beitrage zur Kenntnis des russ. Retches^ 
vol. XV., St Petersburg 1848, p. 120)* the difference 
between these plans is very consideiable and suggests 
that the town had a very different appearance about 
1842 from what it had a century earlier, and 
peihaps was not even on the same site. This is 
connected by Sa^velyew {Geogr af Izv.^ 1849, p. 
167 sq.) with the alleged destruction of Khlwa 
by Nadir ShSh, but It can be proved that the 
town was on the same site as before m the years 
immediately following 1740. In 1747 a medrese 
of ^Arab Muhammad iChan is mentioned. On the 
other band Khlwa was almost completely destroyed 
shortly before 1770 by the continual raids of the 
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Turkomans (of the Yomut tube); only 40 — ac- 
coiding to another account, 15 — families aie said 
to have been left (MS of the Asiatic Museum, 
590 ob. f. 55b) In 1770 the Inak Muhammad 
Amin succeeded in conquering the Turkomans and 
restoring the prosperity of the town and country. 
The destiuciion of the old and the foundation of 
the new Khiwa ought probably to be connected 
with this event 

In 1804 the Inak Iltuzei, the giandson of 
Muhammad Amin, assumed the title of Khan When 
he fell in 1806 in the war against Buldiara, his 
brothei and successor Muhammad Rahim (1806 — 
1825) again placed a Cingi/id on the throne for 
a short time, but in the very same year took the 
title of ^ 5 n for himself Hy the subjection of the 
Aral country in 1811, the political unity of fUi^arizm 
was restored and was only broken fora brief peiiod 
again by rebellions In 1822 the Turkomans in 
Marw rebelled against Bukhara and submitted to 
the Khan of lUiiwa. Under Muhammad Rahim’s 
son Allah Kulf (1825 — 42) the principality of 
Khiwa attained its greatest extent It stretched 

from the mouth of the SYi Daiya in the Sea of 
Aral (about 46° N Lat ) to KalVi Mawr on the 
Kushk (35' 30°) The ancient Urgenc was restoicd 
in the same reign The Russian campaign against 
Khiwa in 1839 — 40 was unsucce^'Sful, but the Khan 
had soon afterwards to fulfil all the demands of 
the Russian government, although Wilwa at this 
time entered into negotiations with England In 
the official history of Khiwa the English appear 
as a “section of the Russian people whose land 
lies north of the Russian Empire” (MS of the 
Asiatic Museum, 590 ob, f 369b) Duung the fol- 
lowing years Khiwa had to fight against Hukhaia 
(to 1845) and against the Turkomans The Khan 
Muhammad Amin (Madamln, 1846 — 55 ) fighting 
against the latter in 1855, as did his successor 
^Abd Allah m the same year. To the time of 
Muhammad Amin belongs the most impoitant 
building in modern lOiiwa, the blue minaret over 
160 feet high (picture in Fr v Schwarz, Turkestan^ 
Freibuig 1. B, 1900, p. 205). Saiyid Muhammad 
Rahim Khan’s leign (1864 — 1910) saw the con- 
quest of Khiwa by the Russians (1873) provoked 
by the intrigues of the goveinment of the Khan Only 
a poition of his former possessions (west of the 
Amu- Darya) was left to the Khan, and even in 
these he was to considci himself the “obedient 
servant of the Emperor of all the Russians ” The 
lUian of Khiwa was later given the title of “High- 
ness” but his position was never equal to that of 
the Emir of Bukhara (cf above, 1 7 ^ 3 ^) Saiyid 
Muhammad Rahim and his successor Khan Asfan- 
diyar (1910 — 1918) several times appealed for help 
to the Russians against the Tuikomans. Duiing 
the negotiations between Russia and the Turkomans 
of Marw, Khiwa made an attempt to act as inter- 
mediary (i88l — 83) m the hope that Maiw would 
not be united to Russia diiect but handed over 
to the lOian of Khiwa as a vassal of Russia, 
During the fighting of the Revolution peiiod, 
Khiwa has again been ravaged several times by 
the Turkomans. Aftei the deposition and assassi- 
nation of the Khan Asfandijrgr by the Turkoman 
Ejunaid Khgp, Saiyid ^Abd Allah (19^^ — 1920) 
was chosen luler; aftei the deposition of this Khan 
and the banishment of Iljunaid, a “Republic of 
IQiw'anzm” was founded, only nominally allied to 

Russia. 


Khiwa in the xixth as in the xvitb or xviRb 
centuries was again a nest of robbers, but never- 
theless, m contrast to those earlier centuries, more 
was done than in Bukhara for the promotion of 
culture and social progress. The development of 
the country was facilitated by the building of great 
canals; there were more bridges on the mam roads 
than elsewhere in Turkestan. Khan Saiyid Muham- 
mad Rahim founded a splendid library and made 
it also accessible to Russian students. The history 
of the country which was compiled for the govern- 
ment befoie the Russian conquest surpasses m 
fullness and reliability anything written in Bukhara 
or lUiokand. Little has yet been done by the 
Russians for the exploration of the country, its 
histoiy and its present conditions, although many 
features have suivived there which may be looked 
for in vain elsewhere in Turkestan In place of 
the villages in a street usual in Turkestan, the 
landowner’s house stands in the middle of his 
piece of ground as was usual among the original 
inhabitants of lurkestan, the Tadjik* The driver 
(a? bakeili) sits in the vehicle itself as m Kashghar 
and not on the horse as in Tashkent, Khokand, 
etc The canals are given in the Turkish dialect 
of Klilwa as among the Tuikomans the obvious- 
ly Aiyan names arna and yap (“gieat and little 
canal”), the buildings surviving among the rums 
of old Urgent, are among the oldest and most 
beautiful in Turkestan and have not yet been 
fully desciibed 
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musul' man shot kul'ture Kh ivinskago orzisa {Zurn, 
MinisL Nar Prosv ^ 19 1 1, Febr., p 284 sqq ; 
A. Vinogradova, Khorezmskaya Sov^etskaya Na- 
lodnaya Respublika {Zizn Nacionalnostei^ 1923, 
N®. 1, p 181 J77), W. Barthold, Turkestan^ 
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289 sqq , 345 sqq , do , Nachf ichten uber den 
Aral-See und den unteren Laiif des Amu-darja^ 
transl. by H. von Foth (Leipzig 1910, in Quel- 
len und Foi schungen zur Erd- und Kulturkunde^ 
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tones mentioned there (especially following the 
MSS. of the Asiatic Museum, 590 ob and 590 od) 
composed by order of lltuzer and his successors 
cf. also Melanges Asiatiques^ x 278, where also the 
titles are given The first work, Firdaws al-lkbdl^ 
was begun by Sfiir Muhammad, called Mu^ms, 
by order of lltuzer and interrupted by the death 
of the Khan in 1806, when the author had not 
yet come down to Nadir Sh^h; the work was 
afterwards being continued by order of Muham- 
mad Rahim Khan down to 1812, the author was 
then ordered to translate the Rawdat al-^fa of 
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Mirkhwand into Turkish and died in 1244(1828/9) 
before the completion of this work. The history of 
Khlwa was not resumed till 1255 (*^39/40) 
order of Allah Kul! by the nephew of Mu^nis, 
Muhammad Rida, called Agahl, the history of 
the country was afterwards brought down to 
1872 by this same Agahi under different titles 
(each reign being dealt with in a separate work) 

(W. Barthold) 

al>KH^ARIZMY. Muhammad b, MUsa, in al- 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje, 111. 1363) al-Kh^arizmi is 
still called al-Madjiibi (the descendant of a magien) 
and al-Kutrubulli (living in or coming from Ku- 
trubull, a distiict west of the Tigris near Baghdad) 
The accounts of his life are very scanty and 
unreliable in as much as we do not know in many 
cases whether the references are to him or to Mu- 
hammad b. MUsa b ShSkir (cf. H. Suter, Nach- 
trage zu ^dte Mathemathiker^'' etc, \n Abhandl zur 
Gesch. der math. Wtssensch.^ 1902, xiv , note 19, 
p. 158). We do not know the year of his birth 
and the date of his death is uncertain According 
to H. Suter, he died between 220(835) and 230(844), 
according to C A Nallino, after 232 (846/847) | 
He flourished in the reign of al-Ma^mun, was one 
of his astionomers and probably took part in the 
measuring of the degree in his reign He used to 
retire into al-Ma^mun’s library to study Accoiding 
to al-Tabari {op. al-Kh^'anzmi was one of the 
astrologers whom al-Watb»k sent for in Ins last 
illness to foretell the result of it. They promised 
him a long life but he died soon afterwards Al- 
Kji'^anzmi’s labours were devoted to m a t h e ra a 1 1 c s, 
geography, astronomy and history. He wrote a 
Kitab al-Ta^rlUk which is given as a source by 
al-Mas'udi and al-Tabari probably took fiom it a 
passage about an event in the reign of al-Ma^nOn 
in 210 (825/826) (see C A Nallino, al-Huwai tzmt 
etc, p 12) His works, which are in part impoitant 
and original, reveal in al-I^^arizmi a personality 
of strong scientific genius. 

The wimngs of al-^^anzmi weie composed 
before the period of great activity in translating 
from the Greek, although al-Ha^djadj was his 
contemporary for part of his life In his achieve- 
ments in algebra therefore al-Khwarizml is parti- 
cularly dependent on the woik of the Hindus, 
Persians and the school of Gundisapur Greek 
sources were secondary for him. It was probably 
rather different with astronomy and geography 
A list of the writings of al-fOTL^aiizmi is found in 
the Fthrtst of Ya%ub al-NadIm (p 275) and in 
Ibn al-Kifti (p 286). In the Fthrtst Sanad b ^Ali 
comes immediately after nl-Kh^arizmi Karpinski 
(op at ) believes, probably rightly, that the works 
entitled al-Htsab al-Htndl.^ al- Dj am^ wa U~Tafrtk 
and al-Qiabr wa d-- Mukabala attributed to Sanad 
are really by al-Kh'^arizmi 

His most important mathematical woik is the 
so-called Algebra, Htsdb al-Dj,nbr wa '' l-Mukabala 
(according to J. Ruska “Processes of Calculation 
for Integration and Equation”). Here we have not 
an algebra in our sense but an introduction to 
applied arithmetic based on numerous examples 
worked out. At the same time the book contains 
very varied matter a processes of integration and 
equation, the simplest forms of equations; b. sur- 
veying and mensuration, c testamentary regulations 
for division of inheritances. The book was trans- 
lated into Latin by G. of Cremona, R of Chester 
and others (see Btbhography under Rosen and Kar- 


pinski). Through misunderstandings and corruption 
of the name al- Khwarizmi arose the words which 
ended in our “algorism”, which means any recurr- 
ing method of calculation that has become a rule. 

There are leferences to Arabic commentaries 
by Sinun b. Path (Suter, ,149), ^Abd Allah b. al-Sai- 
dan5ni(Suter, N° 152), Abu ’i-Wafa^(Suter, N®. 167)* 
Rosen further mentions {op at p xiv ) a certain 
al-Miizaihafi — The influence of our work was veiy 
considerable, it is later mentioned as such by 
Abu Kamil ^udja"^ b Aslam (Suter, N®. 81) and 
the examples used by him, such as -|“ 10 x 
= 39, continually recur, e g in Abu Kamil, al- 
Karkhi, %hnai al-Khaiyami, and of Christian writers 
we find Leonardo of Pisa, for example, influenced 
by al-Khwaiizmi. 

There also survives, but only in a Latin trans- 
lation, an arithmetical work by al-Kh" 5nzmi, Al- 
gol ttmi de Numero Indorum (ed. by Bald. Bon- 
compagni in Trattati d'* aritmetica pubbl. da B. B. 
Noma^ ^857, N® 1) J. Ruska has shown that it 
corresponds to the Kttab al~Dj.am^ wa 7- Tafrtk 
(perhaps we should add bi- Htsdb al-htnd.^ 1 e. 
“the Book on Addition and Subtraction after the 
Indian Fashion”, or “with Indian Numerals”, cf. 
J Ruska, op.at^ p. 1 8) 

Muhammad b Ibrahim al-Kazari had translated 
the Siddhdftta into Arabic It was called “the 
great Stndhtnd'’' (on which was the Siddhdnta in 
question cf H Sutei , Die asironomtschen Tafeln 
etc , p 32) Al-Khwanzml prepared two editions 
of this Sindhtnd perhaps also earlier a synopsis 
of it The book of tables that resulted he called, 
as Ibn Yunus tells us, bl Zidj. (see C A Nallino, 
al-Battemi Opus., 1 157) Like all Zid;~ho 6 ks it 

contains not only tables {^adwal) but also an 
astronomical introduction of some length, a kind 
of theoretical astionomy 

This excellent book of tables was edited and 
republished by Maslama al-Madjriti, as Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a (11 39) mentions This version may be 
the basis of the Latin translations In the book 
we have trigonometrical tables in which the word 
gaib — djatb is always used for “sine”, while it 
only occurs occasionally in the latei Thabit b. 
Kurra (cf. H Burger and C. Kohl, Axel Bj^rnbo.^ 
Thabtts IVeik uber den Trait '>ve> sal ensatz., in Ab- 
handl. zur Gesch. der Naturwtssensch und Medtztn.^ 
1924, vii. 5) It is therefore possible that the 
word was intioduced into al-Kh"arizmi by Maslama 
(cf. C A aFBattenn Opiis.^\ 154) — Al- 

Khwanzmi piobably dealt with the appearance of 
the new moon in another work (cf. C. A Nallino, 
op at , 1 269) Yakut mentions {Mu^djam., 1. i6i, 10) 
Muhammad b Musa al-Khwarizmi as l^dhtb al-Ztip^ 
(“author of the book of tables”) a propos of a state- 
ment regarding the size of the earth ; but no such 
statement is given m the Zidj. 

Al- Khwarizmi composed two books on the astro- 
labe Kttdb alb Antal bt ' I-Asjurldb (“On the 
Manner of Using the Astrolabe”) and Kttdb ^Amai 
al-A{(urldb (“On the Ait of Making the Astrolabe”). 
Neither has survived either in Arabic or Latin. 
In al-FarghSnPs book Ft San^at al-A^(urldb bt 
'l-Handasa (“Making of the Astrolabe with the 
Help of Geometry”), Berlin MS., Catalogue, N®. 579^) 
many astronomical problems are solved with the 
help of the astrolabe; the section begins with the 
words * “Muhammad b. MUsfi al-Kh^grizmi says . . . .” 
(cf J ¥r2Lnk., Die Verwendung des Astro/abs nach al- 
Kk^drtzml.^ \n Abhandlungen zur Gesch, der Natur- 
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wtss, imd Medtztn^ *922, lu. i — 32, see also C. 
A. Nallino, op ctt,^ vol. 1 , p xlix.). 

We know nothing about his book on sundials 
(al-Rukkama) except that he wrote one 

AhKhwgi izmi also dealt with astrological ques- 
tions from the practical side, for example, according 
to a story of Abu Ma^shar, he investigated how 
far the conjunction at the time of Muhammad’s 
birth indicated his future as a prophet (Hamza 
al-Isfahani, Ta^rJkh^ ed. Gottvialdt, Lib. vii , Ch 
iv. (text), p 153 sq.^ transl p 123) 

Al-Kh^anzmi further prepared an atlas of maps 
of the heavens and the world at the instigation 
of al-Ma^mHn, probably with other scholars. To 
this belongs the Kttab Swat al-Ard (“The Work 
on the Shape of the Eaith”) preserved in manu- 
script in Strassburg, 01, as Abu 'l-FidS^ calls it, Kttab 
Rasm al-Rulf" al-Ma^mur (“The Book of Drawing 
of the Inhabited Quarters of the Globe”). C. A. 
Nallino has already shown that this is the text 
that accompanied the maps. In prepaiing the maps 
— in the two editions — Ptolemy’s Geography was 
used but edited and enlarged in a very indepen- 
dent way 

C A. Nallino edited the book in an Italian 
translation and a very full investigation of the 
geographical data, paiticularly with reference to 
Ptolemy’s data H von Milk then dealt very tho- 
roughly with the book and edited, translated and 
annotated the part dealing with Africa d K~ 

K, geogt Gesellsch in IVte/t^ * 9 * 5 i xxxviii 152 sqq , 
a.udDenhschr,Ah philos K 1 , 1916, lix , N® 4) 

He also prepared a map based on al-Kh"arizmi’s 
statements (cf. J Ruska, JVette Baustctne zut Ge- 
schtchte der at abtschen Gtographte^ m Geogr Z^eitschr , 
1918, XXIV 77 — 81) 

Bibliography H Suter, Die Mathematiker 
und Asti onomen der Arabei und ihre IVerke^ 
N®. 1 9, m Zeitschtift fur Matnematik und Phystk^ 
1900, X , N° 19, and paiticularly the supplement, 
ibid ^ 1902, XIV 158 — 160, M Cantor, Vorlesungen 
zur Geschtchte der Mathematik'^^ 1907^ 1 700 ^qq 7 
and other w'orks on the histoiy of mathematics. — 
The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa^ ed and 
transl. by P'l. Rosen, 1831, xvi., transl. p 208, 
4 ext p. 122, Robert of Chester's Latin Tians- 
lation of the Algeb/a of Al-Kkowarizmt, ed. L 
Ch, Karpenski, University of Michigan Studies^ 
Humanistic Series, New Yoik 1915, vol. xi , 
J. Ruska, Zur altesten arabuchen Algebia u 
Rechenkunst ^ in S B Ak. Heid ^ 1917, N^ 2, 
p. 125, and the review by E Wiedemann in 
Berliner Phtlologische JVochenschrifL * 9 * 9^ xxxix. 
48 — 53; H. Suter, Die astronomischen Tafeln 
des Muhammed ben Musa al-K/iwdrizml etc., 
Copenhagen 19147 m Kgl Danske Vtdensk 
Selsk, Skrtfter^ Series 7, Histonsk og filosofisk 
Afd., ill. I The trigonometiical tables 
are publ. by A. A Bj0rnbo, Al-Chwarizmi's 
trigonometriske Tavler^ in Festskrift til H. G, 
Zeuthen^ Copenhagen 1909 ^Al-Huxvarizmi e tl suo 
rtfacimento della geogr afia dt Tolomeo^ in Me- 
morte della Classe dt Science viorali etc., 1894, 
11. la C. A Nallino in his edition of al-Battani 
has given much information on al-Kh'^arizml 
(cf. Index). (E. Wiedemann) 

al-KHWARIZMI AbU ‘^Abd Allah Muham- 
mad B. Ahmad b. YUsuf (al-Ma^ciizi, Kkitat^ Balak 
1270, 1. 258, still calls him al-Ball^i), lived in 
the second half of the ivth (xth) century The oldest 
encyclopaedia of the Muslims comes from his pen. 

The Encyclopaeda of Islam, II. 


namely the very important Mafdtlh al-Ulum 
(“Key of the Sciences”; ed. by G. van Vloten, 
Leiden 1895), be dedicated it to Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
^Ubaid Allah b. Abi ’l-'^Utbl, a vizier of the SarnSnid 
Nuh II (366 — 387 = 976 — 997) at whose court 
in Naisabur he lived. He w'as probably bom in 
Balkh As is evident from his book he had an 
administrative office As a result of his residence 
m Khurasan, he was particularly well acquainted 
with the conditions prevailing m the East. His 
book, which was highly thought of by the Arabs, 
is of great value for our knowledge of the most 
diverse subjects These are dealt with concisely. 

In the field of mathematics etc al-Kh^arizmf 
certainly used translations from the Greek, such 
as the works of Euclid, Nicomachus, Hero, Philo 
etc He very rarely mentions his sources 

The work is divided into two makala's The 
first deals with the sharta and allied branches of 
knowledge, kalam^ prosody, history. The second 
deals with philosophy, logic, medicine, arithmetic, 
geometiy, astronomy, music, mechanics (al-htyal^ 
clever inventions), al-klmiya 

Btbltograp hy Brockelmann, G.A.L , 1. 244. 
Of the sections in makala 2 medicine has been 
dealt with by E Seidel, Die Medizin im Kttab 
Mafatih aUUlum^ in the S B P M.S Erlg ^ 
1915, xlvii. I — 79 Cf. also E. Wiedemann, 
Beit) age Vf Zur Meehan ik u Techntk bei den 
Arabern^ in the S B P M S Erlg , 1906, xxxviii. 
I — 56 , Beitrage Zur Techntk bet den Arabern^ 

ibid ^ 1906, XXXVIII. 307 — 357 ? Beitrage XI 
Uber die Geonutrie u. Aiithmetik ttcuh den 
Mafatih aUUlum^ tbtd ^ 1908, xl i — 64, Beitrage 
XV/ If Astronomische Insti umente^ ibid ^ *9097 
xli 33 — 35, Beitrage XX If Stucke aus den 
Mafatih aU Ulum^ tbtd ^ *9*0, xlii 303 — 322, 
Beitrage XX! Zur Chemte bet den Arabern^ 
ibid.^ 191I7 xliii 72—113, Beitiage XXVIf 
Geographische Stellen aus den Mafatih aUUlum^ 
tbid,^ *9*2, xliv. 37 — 40, Beitrage XLVIf Ober 
die Astronomie nach den Mafatih al-Ulum ^ 
ibid ^ *9*57 2*4 — 242, Beitrage LVIf 

Defimtwni'n verschiedener Wissenschaften und 
uber diese vei fasste Wei ke , ibtd , 1918/1919, 
l./li I — 22, Beitrage LXVf Zur Geschtchte 
der Musik^ 1922/1923, ibid ^ liv /Iv. 7 — 22. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KHwaRIZM-SHAH. the title of the ruler 
of Khwarizm [q. v ] found already in existence 
at the Arab conquest (cf e g al-Tabarl, 11 1237 sq ) 
The same title was borne in the Muslim period 
by the majoiity of the kings and governors of 
this countiy, although the founder of the last 
dynasty, lltuzar Khan (1804 — i8o6), was content 
to describe himself on his coins (which were never 
issued) as “heir of the Kh^arizm-shahs” {wdrith-i 
Kh'^at izm-shdhan ('Abd al-Karim al- Bukhari, ed. 
Schefei, p 80) This is probably the only case 
in Central Asia of a title retaining its significance 
from the pre-Muhammadan period down to modern 
times The only source for the genealogy and order 
of succession of the pre-Muhammadan Kh^Srizm- 
shahs is the “Chronology” of al-Biiuni [q.v.j.The 
legendary Kai-Khusraw (cf. above, ii 638) is there 
(ed. Sachau, p. 35) given as the founder of the 
dynasty He is said to have begun his reign 92 
years after the first settlement of the land which 
took place m the year 980 before Alexander i. e. 
before the Seleucid eia (i e. 1292 B, c.). The 
references to individual rulers, their names and 
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genealogical succession cover the period from 6i6 
anno Alex. (304 A. D.) to the end of the dynasty 
in 385 A. H. (995 A, D.). Of these rulers Shawushfar, 
■whose father was a contemporary of the conqueror 
l^utaiba b. Muslim, is certainly identical with the 
ruler Shao-ahe-fen, mentioned by the Chinese, who 
sent an embassy to China in 751 a d. (E. Cha- 
vannes. Documents sur les Tou~Ktue occtd,^^. 145), 
on the other hand the l^''^ 5 rizm-shah 'Abd Allah 
b. A^kSm mentioned by Ibn al-Athir (ed Torn- 
berg, viii. 310) under 332 (943/944) is not named 
in al-BirQnl’s genealogy. We have coins of the 
years 348 (959/960) and 366 (976/977) of the 
Kh’<»' 5 rizm-shah Ahmad b. Muhammad, the father 
of the last prince of this dynasty, Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad (see A. Markow, hwentarnty Katalog 
Musulm, monet. Imp Ermttaza^ p. 295 and 975 ). 

The northern part of Khwanzm with its capital 
GurgSndj [q. v ] was politically separate from the 
kingdom of the Kh"Srizm-§hahs, a fact which is 
not mentioned by the Arab geographeis, and was 
therefore not known to YsSkut, so that the refe- 
rences in Ibn Fadlan [q. v.] were not understood 
by him (Yakut, 4^4, and Baron Rosen 

in Zapiskt^ XV. 59). The Amh of Gurgandj, Abu 
’ 1 -^Abbas Ma^mun b. Muhammad, succeeded m 
conquering the southern part of Kh^anzm and 
transferring the title of Kh" Si izm-shah to himself 
and his house (385 = 995). He thereby became 
the founder of the second dynasty of the 
ICh^arizm -shahs. Ma^mun died in 387 (997) 
and w’as followed in turn by his sons Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
'All and Abu Abbas Ma^mun II. To the latter 
belongs the foundation inscription (mentioned above, 
in vol 11. 184) at Gurgandj of the year 401 
(lOio/loii) in which he is described as Kh^arizm- 
shah On the negotiations between Ma^mun and 
the Ghaznawid Mahmud (see above, 11. 155) and 
the murder of Ma^mun II by his soldiers (Wednesday, 
middle of Shawwal, 407 = March 20, 1017) see 
W. Barthold, Turkestan etc., 11. 289 sqq , following 
al-BaihakI, ed. Morley, p. 838 sqq. His young 
nephew, Abu ’l-Harith Muhammad b. ^AU, was 
elected to succeed Ma^mun but by Safar, 408 
(July, 1017), Kh^arizm was incorporated in Mah- 
mud’s empire and the dynasty ended. The title 
Khwarizm-shah then passed to the Amir AltUntash, 
appointed governor of Kh^arizm by Mahmud, and 
there arose a third equally shortlived (to 1041) 
dynasty On Altuntash and his two sons cf. 
above, 1. 322 sqq. Although after the death of Altun- 
taah (1032) the title Kh^arizm-shah was transferred 
to Sa'id, son of Sultan Mas^Ud b. Mahmud, and 
Harun b. AltUntash was only to govern the land 
as his representative (kkalifat al-dar') (al-Baihaki, 
p. 439), Harun is called Kh'^arizm-shSh by the 
same historian in another passage (p 499). 

Towards the end of the fifth (xith) century 
a governor of Kh^Snzm with the title Kh^arizm- 
sh 5 h is again mentioned, namely Ikinti b Koc^ar 
(cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan.^ ii. 346; J. Marquart, 
in Abh. Gott New Senes, vol 13, 1. 48 sqq^^ 
The same title was given about 490 (1097) to 
his successor Kutb al-Din Muhammad b. AnU§h- 
tegin (Ibn al-AthIr, x. 181 sq.\ al-I^uwaini, Tartkhrt 
Dj ihan-Gusha.^ ed. MfrzS Muhammad, 11 3), the 
founder of the fourth and most brilliant dy- 
nasty of Kh^arizm-shShs. On the foundation 
of the power of this house by Atsiz see this art. 
Under Takagh (1*72 — 1200) and Muhammad 
(1200 — 1220) the dynasty assumed the position 


of a great power after conquering Persia and 
Central Asia — a position with which the title 
ICh'^Srizm-shah was no longer commensurate. Takash 
calls himself on his coins SultSn, son of the 
Kh^arizm-shah, and Muhammad Sultan, son of the 
Sultan, but outside his empire even Muhammad 
continued to be called the Kh^Srizm-shah (cf. e. g. 
Yakut, i. 249, at [wheie the genealogical 

statements are wrong], and 111. 234, 13; on the 
relations of Muhammad with Cingiz IGian and the 
resultant destruction of the empire cf. iiNGiz 
khXn; on Djalal al-Din and the final fall of the 
dynasty [628=1231] cf. above, 1. 1004). 

The governors of ^"arizm under the Mongols 
do not seem to have borne the title ^warizm-gh 5 h, 
nor the princes of the house of Sufi, whose inde- 
pendent rule (founded not before 762 = 1360/1361 
and not later than 765 = 1363/1364; cf. Bull, 
de TAcad. etc, 1921, p 212) only continued a 
short time (till the conquest of Kh^arizm by Timur 
in 781 = 1379); but later several governors of 
Kh"arizm of this house are mentioned at a later 
date including Cin Sufi, under whom the land 
was conqueied by the Ozbeg in 91 1 (1505)1 
Sharif Sufl, who, according to Haidar RSzI (cf. 
above, 11 218), luled in Kh^aiizm for a short 

time (about 917 = 1511) (W. Barthold, //a 

ob A^al'skom Mor^e etc., p. 89, in the German 
edition, Nachnchten 2iber den AraUSee etc , p. 58, 
the pertinent remarks are omitted). On the other 
hand the Amir Shah Malik, governor for the SultSn 
Shah Rul^ b. Timur m Kh^arizm from the end 
of 815 (1413) to his death in 829 (1426), is called 
Kh^Siizm-sliah in the Mudjmil-i Fa^ihi (MS. for- 
meily in the possession of the Institute for Oriental 
Languages; cf. Collections Scientifiques etc., 111. 
Ill sqq now m the Asiatic Museum, p. 737 ). 

He was followed as Kh^^anzm-shah by his son 
Nasir al-Dln Sultan Ibrahim, who was driven from 
his capital by 834 (1431) by the Ozbeg under 
Abu ’ 1 -Khair (cf above, 1 95 sq') 

The title 10 i'''arizm-sh 5 h is sometimes given in 
historical documents and literary works to the 
Ozbeg ruleis of Khiwa , but they themselves seem 
to have laid no claim to it. Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi (cf. 
above, 1 %6 sq) only gives the title Kh^arizm-shah 
to the dynasty destroyed by the Mongols (ed. 
Desmaisons, p. 137), otherwise he (p. 277) only 
uses the expression ^wanzm-shah as the personal 
name of one of his brothers. Even when Anusha, 
son and successor of Abu ’ 1 -GhSzi (1663 — 1687), 
took the title “Shah” after the conquest of Meshhed, 
the word Kh^arizm was not added to the title. 

Bibliography Mirkhond, Histoire des 
sultans du Kharezm.^ ed by Defr6mery, Paris 
1842 , al-Djuwainl, Tdrikhn J^than-gusha.^ part ii. 
(Gibb Memorial Series, XVI/ii.), W. Baithold, 
Turkestan etc.. Chap. III. (W. Barthold) 
KHARLUKH. [See karluk], 

KH ARPUT, a town in Turkish Armenia, 
built on a rock to the north of a great plain in 
the area bounded by the west and south by the 
Euphiates, in the north by the Muiad Su and in 
the east by the chain of the Armenian Taurus; 
the site of the town itself lies in the Antitaurus. 
From the time of Diocletian this territory formed 
part of the Armenian districts incorporated in the 
Roman Empire and from the time of Justinian 
to the Roman province of ^Fourth Armenia” 
which occupied the banks of the Arsanias (MurSd 
§u) and which the earliest Arab geographers still 
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knew under this name. This district is often 
reckoned to belong to the old Armenian province of 
Sophene. Hiibschmann wished to identify it with 
the district of Anzitene (Arm HandziP; Arabic 
HinzlJ, Yal^at, iv. 993). The identification of 
Kliarput with Kctpxoe&ioxSpSot (should be ^ApxseQiOxtpdoe^ 
Z,D,M,G.^ XXXI. 449) capital of Sophene (Strabo, 
XI. 527) previously suggested by Ritter could then 
no longer be maintained. Lehmann-Haupt, however, 
has come back to the older view (p. 513). In 
any case the town can be regarded as identical 
with „Ziata Castellum”, the capture of which by 
the Persians is mentioned by Ammianus MarcelUnus 
(xix 6, i). Arab writers still know the town by 
the name of Hisn Ziyad (Yakut, 11. 276) piobably 
with assimilation to the well known Arab proper 
name; in the same way in Synac we find the 
forms Ziyat (Land, Anecd Syr ^ 11 61,4) and 

HisnS d6 Zaid (Barhebraeus). The form Kharput 
is of Armenian origin , it comes from the Armenian 
lUiarberd (or Karberd), which probably contains 
in any case the Aimenian word herd meaning 
„castle”, although the first element cannot be 
accurately identified. The Arabs write Khartabirt 
(Yakut, li. 417). The form Kharput (vulg Arm. 
K’arp’ut’) is found as early as the xith century m 
the Byzantine author Cedienus (ed. Bekker, 11. 
419, 13) m the form XdpTroTe, This is the present 
Turkish name but in the time of Ewliya telebi 
the taxation registers still had Hisn (sic) ZiySd. 
Among the popular etymologies given by Ewliya 
we find Khar-but i e. „ass-idol”, which the Christians 
are said to have once worshipped theie and which 
IS said to be buiied in a monastery on the island 
m the Lake of Goldjik to the east of the town 
Lastly the Gieek historians of the Crusades call 
the town Quait-Pierie (William of Tyre) and by 
other forms According to al-Dimashki (ed. Mehren, 
p. 190) Hisn Ziyad was the name of the castle 
only and Kljartabirt that of the town. 

The town is not mentioned in the thiee fiist cen- 
turies of Islam. Lying as it did on the frontier between 
Armenia and Byzantium it must have frequently 
changed hands. Its situation must then, as later, 
have kept it in a position of moie or less dependence 
«n Diyar-Bakr. In the fourth century Khartabirt 
was Still under the Greeks. In 367 (977/978) the 
HamdSnid Abn Taghlib driven out of Mesopotamia 
by ‘^Adud al-Dawla was able to make a stand in 
Hisn Ziyad where his brother-in-law a vassal of 
the Byzantines supported him (Ibn al-Athii, viii 
510; Weil, Gesch, der Chal ^ iii. 25). In the sixth 
century we find the Urtu^ids in possession of 
the town but it is not clear from whom they 
took it, in 500 (1106) a ceitam Muhammad b. 
Djubu^ al-Turkmani is mentioned as lord of Hisn 
Ziyad (Ibn al-AdjIr, x. 296). But a little later we 
find it the residence of the Uitukid Balak [q v.] 
b. Bahram b. Urtulj: who in 1122 imprisoned there 
the Crusaders Joscelin and Waleian and in the 
following year King Baldwin in addition Some 
months later (Rab I 517 = May 1123, according 
to Ibn al-Athlr), the Armenians succeeded in the 
absence of Balak m taking the castle and libeiating 
the prisoners. But Balak returning soon afterwards 
regained his residence (Radjab 23, 517 = Sept, 16, 
according to Kam5l al-Din), and Baldwin again 
fell into his hands. On this occasion the great 
tower of the fortress was thrown down (AVr. Hist 
des Crois,^ Doc. Arm., 11. 133). Balak was succeeded 
in the lordship of Oartabirt by the Urtu^i:lds of 


Hisn KaifS; an inscription of P'akhr al-Din Kara 
Arslan [q. v.] dated 561 (1165/1166) was found 
m 1899 in the court of the great Mosque (cf. 
van Berchem, m Abh. G. IV. Gott N. F., ix., 
N®. 3, p. 142 After the death of NOr al-Din, 
son of Kara Arslan, in 5^* (l 185/1186) his 
brother ‘^Imad al-Din AbU Bakr seized the fortress 
and founded a collateral line of the Urtul^ids 
there, which continued there under the suzerainty 
of the Aiyubids and later of the Seldjuks of Rum. 
The frontier with the lands of the latter was 
formed by the Euphrates after the extinction of 
the Danisbmandids of Malatia During this period 
Khaitabirt was captured for a brief period by the 
Sultan of Khwarizm (in 625, Djuwaini, Dj tAan- 
Gudia.^ 11. 180) then by the Mongols, after their 
capture of Amid (1230) but soon afterwards m 
631(1233/1234) took place the conquest by ^Ala’ 
al-Din Kai^iubad, a conquest which had been foretold 
to him by the mother of Ibn Bibi (Houtsma, 
Recuetl de t. rd. a Vhtst des Seldj , iv., p VII, 
194). This writei (p. 210) mentions a certain 
Su-Bashi of Khartabirt who helped to drive out 
the Khwarizmis. But as van Berchem has shown, 
the Urtukid line must have existed down to the 
xiv^h century though it is not clear if they remained 
at IGiarput (van Berchem, op at'). In the troubled 
period that followed the decline of the Seljlju|^s, 
Kharput seems to have been included in the 
lands of Kadi Burhan al-Din of Slw 5 s who took 
refuge there about 800 (1397) during his fight 
against Kara ‘^Othman of the dynasty of the Ak- 
Koyunlu (Sa'd al-Din). According to EwliyS CelebI, 
Timur himself was not able to lake the town 
until his return from Asia Minor; after Timiir it 
was the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr dynasty that held Kharput 
most frequently. Uzun Hasan took it fiom them 
temporarily m the reign of Malik Arslan (858-870), 
It was at this time that Josapha Barbaro 
visited Kharput i^Vtaggt^ Venice 1545, p. 48 j^^.). 
In 913 (1507) Shah Isma'^il took the town but 
soon lost It to Btyiklf Muhammad, general of 
Selim I who took Kharput after his reconquest 
of Diyar Bakr in 921 (1515) (Rustem Pasha, 
ed. Forrer, p. 43, Ewliya Celebi). 
Henceforth the town was included in the Ottoman 
empire as capital of a sandjak in the eyalet of 
Diyar Bakr (Hadjdji Khalifa, Dtthannuma.^ p. 439). 
The sandjak-beys weie usually Kurds. 

At the beginning of the xix^h century these 
governors moved their residence from Kharput to 
the little town of Mezere lying in the plain 
quite near the hill of Khaiput to the S.W. Mezere 
is written Mez'ere, as if it were an Aiabic word 
but It seems to be mentioned as early as by 
Ptolemy in the form (Huhschmann, o. c,). 

In the reign of ‘^Abd al-Medjid, Rashid Pasha, 
after a journey of inspection in Kurdistan suggested 
Mezeie as the capital. He had barracks built there 
Under ‘^Abd al-^Aziz, Mezere definitely became the 
lesidence of the governor and KharpUt-Mezere 
became officially known as Ma'muret al-^Aziz 
in honour of the Sultan. This name, which was 
given It by the Wali IsmS^il Pasha was next 
extended to the whole sandjaV and m 1296 (1879) 
Ma'muret al-'^Aziz became the name of a new 
wilayet formed in that year with KharpUt-Mezere 
as Its capital. The wilayet was composed of the 
sandjal^s of KharpUt-Mezere (including the old 
province of Sophene as a merkez-kada) and beyond 
the Euphrates the kadSs of ^Arabgir, Eghin and 
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KabSn MaMen, and those of Malatia and Dersim. 

The rock of Kharput rises to a height of about 
1200 feet above the surrounding plain The upper 
part is occupied by a mediaeval castle, at one 
time Balak’s residence. The castle has only one 
gate Its walls have several inscriptions not yet 
published (Lehmann-Haupt). The town itself is 
also a fortress (dM kal^d) but its ramparts have 
been for long neglected Ewliya mentions the 
Ulu DjSmi' as the largest mosque and also an 
Arslanl! DjSmi', it is probably the latter that 
has the inscription mentioned above The population 
of Kharput-Mezere was estimated about 1900 at 
28,000 inhabitants (in 1835 Biant had put it at 
9,000) with a majority of Muslims (Turks and 
Kurds) and a considerable minority of Armenians 
There was an important American mission there 
which took an especial interest in Armenians of 
whom a great many had become Piotestants There 
were also Syriac Christians. The Armenians of 
Kharput suffeied veiy much fiom the massacres 
of 1895 and during the war of 1914 — 1918 so 
that the Armenian element must now be very 
small. Ewliya Celeb! says the principal industry 
was saddle-making The town is also noted foi 
its manufacture of silks but the cultivation of silk 
in the districts has diminished (Cuinet) The sui- 
rounding plain is well watered and very feitile 
and contains a large number of villages, at the 
beginning of the xix^h century there was even 
talk of overcrowding The nearest port is K^resun 
[q. V.] but the great road to SamsUn via biwas 
and Amasia is more used The roads to Diyar 
Bakr and Malatia are also very old. 

Bibliography Historical topography 
J. Saint Martin, Memoires histoi tques et geo- 
graphiques sur rArmenie^ Pans 1818, 1. 91, 
95, 11 260, H Hubschmann, Die Altarmenischen 
Ortsnamen^ in Indogeimantsche Forschungen ^ 
XVI., (1904), p. 300, 381, 432, 439. Geo- 
graphers Ibn Serapion, ed. Te Strange in 
y R A 1895, p II, 54, 57, G ^ (Ibn 
Khordadhbeh , Ibn Hawkal, Ma^disi, Ibn al- 
Fakih), al-Idrisi, ed Jaubert, 11. 328, Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Calif ate^ p 116 sqq , 
C. Ritter, Eidkunde^ x. 78, 809 sqq Tiavels 
and descriptions of the town F^wliya 
Celeb!, Siyahat-name^ Constantinople 1314, 111. 
216 — 220, H von Moltke, Brief e uber Zti- 
stande und Begebenheiten in der Turket^ Berlin 
1893, p. 226, Lehmann-PIaupt, Armenten einst 
und jeizt^ Berlin 1910, p 473 sqq , Cuinet, 
La Turqute d'Asie^ Pans 1892, 11. 318, 355, 
Kamus al-cLlam^ 111. 2032, vi 4330 

(J. H Kramers) 

KHARRAZ, AbD Sa^^Id Ahmad b. Tsa, an 
independent mystic, propounder of the doc- 
trine of fancd wa-bak^^ died in exile in Cairo in 
286 (899). His Kitab al-stdk has survived (MS. 
Shahid ‘^All Pasha, 1374). 

Bibliography al-Kushairl, Risala ed. Ansari, 
1. 68, 11. 126, Hudjwlr!,Ai7i4/l Nicholson, 
p. 143, 241; GhazSlI, Cairo 1312, iv. 346; 
Ibn al-^Arabi Futuhat makkiya^ Cairo 1269, 1.5 
217, IV 442, DjSml, Nafahat,^ ed. Lees, p. 69, 
81; Sha'^rSwi, Tabakat^ Cairo 1305, 1. 94 sqq , 
L. Massignon, Lexique technique^ Pans 1922, 
p 270 (L Massignon) 

KH ARRUBA (the seed of the carob-tree, Cera- 
toma Siliqua Z.), synonymous with klral This 
term IS frequently found on Egyptian glass weights 


of the first and second centuries A. H. usually to 
give the weight of a copper com {y.g^fals of 25, 
or 30 or 35 kkarrliba etc ). The weighing of well 
preserved glass weights gives an average weight 
of 0,196 gr. (3 grains) for the 1. e. rather 

more than a gold kirat In Tunis the word was 
applied to a copper com down to quite modern 
times. For fuither information see the article kIrSt. 

(E V. Zambaur) 

KHARSiNl (Khar^In!) is given as the seventh 
metal by many cosmogiaphers etc. in additioh to 
the usual six, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and 
tin ; it is called mercury by the alchemists. As is 
evident from the statements of al-BlrUni [q. v.] 
and al-Razi, the famous physician and alchemist, 
Aiabs weie not acquainted with it itself but at 
most with ai tides made from it, and perhaps even 
these they only knew by hearsay . mention is made 
especially of hard ariow-heads, harpoons, looking- 
glasses, and bells made of kharsim. The mineralogist 
al-Ghaffaii connected it with a meteorite Accor- 
ding to W. Hommel {Ztschr. f angewandte Chemie^ 
XXV 100 [1912]) it is certainly not zinc, as has 
been suggested, but a haid lead, i.e a composition 
of lead, a good deal of antimony and small quantities 
of ores, copper, iron and tin This composition 
possesses the physical qualities asciibed to kharsim. 
The Arabs, however, credit it with further mar- 
vellous (including healing) powers. In the Ain-i 
Akbarl (transl Blochmann, 1 Ahendnnl \% gyiQXs 
as a synonym of Kharsini (Cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Beitrage z, Gesch der Naturwiss ^ v. 403^ xxiv. 
80, 86 sqq , in Sitz -Ber der Physik Medizin Soc 
in Erlangen^ xxxvii. 1905, xliii 1911, further lite- 
rature IS also given there and a senes of references 
to manuscripts) 

Bibliography W. Vber tndisches 

und chinesisches Ztnk^ Zeitschr . fur angewandte 
Chemie^ xxv. 1912, p 100; E. Wiedemann, 
trage^ v Auszuge aus arabtschen Enzyklopaedten^ 
S B P, M S ^ Erlg y xxxvii. 1905, p. 388, do, 
Beitrage^ xxiv Znr Chemie bet den Arabern^ 
do., xlui. 1911, p 86. Further literature is 
given in these articles and a number of notes 
added. (E. Wiedemann) 

KHARTABIRT. [See kharpDt] 

KHARTUM (a ), “an elephant’s trunk” (de- 
scriptive of the nai rowing spit of land between 
the two rivers), name of the capital town, seat of 
government, trade centre of the 15 provinces of the 
Sudan and residence of the Governor General, who 
holds his appointment under the British Govern- 
ment With the approval of the ruler of Egypt, is 
situated on the left or south bank of the Blue Nile, 
which joins the White Nile about one mile down 
stream; it has a river frontage of two miles, is 
1250 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
in 15® 36' N Lat. and 32® 32' E. I.ong.; by 
rail it IS 432 miles from Port Sudan on the Red 
Sea, and by lail and river it is 1345 miles from 
Cairo 

Across the nvei (here about 700 yards wide) is 
Khartum North (population 16,000) with the dock- 
yard, civil prison and militaiy barracks. Omdurman 
IS some two miles down stieam on the left bank 
of the Nile proper, with a population of 60,000. 

Before the conquest of the Sndan in 1819 by 
the Oedive Muhammad 'All of Egypt, ghartOm 
was a small native village off the mam road from 
the north to SennSr. This road, leaving the Nile 
at Shendl 1 00 miles north of Khartum, led direct 
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to Soba, across the desert, and then southwards 
along the right or east bank of the Blue Nile. 

Khartum was selected as their base by the 
Egyptians on account of its position at the junction 
of the two principal watei ways It became the capital 
town in 1823, building m brick was not begun 
until 1839, as the centre of government and trade 
activities it became also the centre of the slave traffic 
In 1862 Sir Samuel Baker left Khartum to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile, and again m 1870 
he went south to attempt to stop the slave trade, 
in response to pressure put upon Egypt by the 
Poweis in Europe, and to open up the tcintones 
of the South Here too came General Gordon m 
February, 1874, his appointment as Governor 
Geneial of the Equatorial Provinces, a post he 
vacated in October, 1876. With considerable re- 
luctance he returned in February, 1877, to be 
Governoi General of the Sudan, but resigned m 
December, 1879, despaii of effecting any im- 
provement in the administration. When the Mahdist 
rebellion broke out, Gordon once more returned, 
in February, 1884, to be Governor General, ana 
taking an active pait in the defence of the town 
against the Dervishes he met his death on the 
steps of his palace on January 26, 1885, the 
British relief force arriving two days afterwards, 
too late to be of any assistance. 

Khartum was abandoned by the Dervishes in 
favour of Omdurman, and was re-occupied after 
the defeat of the Dervish forces on September 2, 
1898, by the British and Egyptian aimics under 
Lord Kitchener On the re-conquest of the Sudan 
the rebuilding of the town was at once commenced, 
a new palace of three stones being erected on 
the foundations of the old one, and in the ex- 
tensive gardens still flourishes a rose tree known 
as Gordon’s from its association with him 

Khartum has been leconstructed on a plan de- 
signed by I>ord Kitchener with a view to future 
development and military requirements A series 
of barracks for native tioops have been built at 
intervals along the old eaith works used during 
the siege. The oarracks of the Biitish garrison 
are situated at the east end of the town, fronting 
the Blue Nile and adjacent to the bridge which 
cairies the railway line from the north into Khartum. 
This railway runs southwaid along the Blue Nile 
for 170 miles, and then tinning west eventually 
crosses the White Nile and passes through the 
gum gaidens into Kordofan 

The liver front of Khartum extending foi some 
two miles, with its conspicuous fiinge of date 
palms, a distinctive landmark in the flat and 
treeless country, is reserved foi official buildings 
and lesidences, with few exceptions. An embank- 
ment wall along a consideiable part of it protects 
the bank from erosion by the iiver, which rises 
during high Nile to some 30 feet and has a swift 
current. Along this wall runs a continuous tree- 
shaded public load bordered on the inner side by 
well kept gardens. Behind are situated the banks, 
the headquarters of the trading companies, shops, 
the native market, and residences, fuither 
inland the building regulations aie relaxed to en- 
able Europeans and better class natives to occupy 
less expensive houses. The pooler natives live m 
villages outside and to the south of the line of 
encircling barracks. A fine mosque, inaugurated 
by the ex-Khedive ‘^Abbas Ililmf in December, 1901, 
was built of local stone with funds from Egypt. 


The Anglican cathedral was consecrated in January, 
1912, by the bishop of London There is a Greek 
church, a Coptic church, a Roman Catholic church 
in the Austrian Mission, a temporary church in 
the American Mission, and othei places of religious 
worship Gordon College, built and endowed with 
funds raised by Lord Kitchener, provides advanced 
education for natives of the Sudan in Muham- 
madan law and houses a tiaining school for school- 
masteis, as well as instructional workshops. There 
IS a government elemental y school and various 
mission schools A first class civil hospital affords 
medical and suigical help for patients from all 
parts of the SQdan and has a high reputation 
amongst the inhabitants There is a small zoological 
garden. Electric light was first used in 1906 and 
an excellent water supply laid on in 1909, steam 
tramways and ferries are now being taken over 
(1925) by a group of English firms who will also 
build a bridge to Omduiman. 

The population of Khaitum, about 23,000, is 
mixed British and Gieek subjects form the largest 
European groups Syrians and Egyptians have 
migrated from the North, but the great majority 
of the inhabitants consists of natives of the Sudan, 
Arabs from the northern provinces and Blacks 
from the South. 

Bibliography Lord Edward Gleichen, 
7 'he Angio-Egyptan Sudan^ London 1904, E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Sudan^ vol. 11 , chap. 
XIV, xix , Ijondon 1907, The Sudan Almanac^ 
Khartum 1925. (P R Phipps) 

al-KHASHABAT (plur of al-khashaba^ 
was the name given to the light-houses m the Persian 
Gulf near ^Abbadan they are mentioned in al- 
Khwarizml's Mafatih al-^Ulum (ed v. Vloten, p, 
124) as columns placed in the sea, on the tops of 
which lamps were lit at night According to NSsir-i 
Khusraw {Safar-name^ ed. Schefer, text p. 90, transl. 
p 246), they consisted of four columns of teak 
which rose 60 feet above the sea , there was a plat- 
form on the top with a little house for the watchman. 
Idle lattei lit the lamps which weie suriounded 
by glass to shelter them from the wind. They ser- 
ved as guides to the ships and were also used to 
signal the approach of pirates Places at which 
these light-houses stood are given in BibL Giogr, 
Aiab.^ iv , Gloss, ^ p 225, and in E. Wiedemann, 
Uber Leuchtfeucr bet den Muslimen,^ Arch, f, 
Ge^ch, d, Nalto^wtssensch u. d Techmk,^ 11 1 909, 
151 — 4, and A Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams,^ 
1922, p 479. (E. Wiedemann) 

KHASHABlYA. “club-men”, was originally an 
abusive name for the M a wall [cf. the art. mawlS] 
of Kufa, who were armed with clubs {kJia^hab,^ 
sing hkashabd) and formed the main part of the 
followers of al-Mukhtar [q v] and took 
the field under his generals, for instance Ibrahim 
b Malik al-A§htar (Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. al-Mcdartf,^ 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p 300, Ibn Rosla, at-A^lak al^ 
Nafisa,^ B, G,A„^ vii. 218, al-Tabari, Ta^rJkh,^ ed. 
de Goeje, 11. 684, 16, 1798, 4 sq.^ al~AgRani^,^ 
V* 17 al-Mas'tldi, Muru^ al-Ukahab,^ 

Pans l86i — 77, v. 226, 8 227, ^ sqq,\ do., 

al-Tanbih^ B.G A viii 313, ^sqq , Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Maljdisi, al-Bad^ wdl^Ta^ikJi^ ed. Huart, 
V. 133, 10—12, Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil,, ed. Tom- 
berg, IV. 207, II ; Ma^d al-Din Ibn al-AthIr, «/- 
Nthaya ft Gharib al^Hadith,^ Cairo 1311^ 294 

infra, Z.'vf., 1. 340, 10 sqq,,, T.^A,^ i. 234, 25 sqq,). 
The troops which marched upon Mekka by al- 
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MuWjtSr’s order and released Muhammad b. al- 
HanafYya [q. v.], who was imprisoned by ‘^Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubair [q. v.], are called KJiashabtya (al-Tabari, 
op, 11 693, 4 sqq , Ibn Sa^d, Tabakat,^ ed. 

Sachau, v. 74, 16 sqq,,^ cf. 76, 15; Ibn al-Athir, 
al^Kamti^ iv. 206 sq ). They themselves apparently 
called their cudgels kafir-kuhat (from Persian cub,^ 
wood, club) “clubs for unbelievers” (al-Tabari, 
op, cit 11 694, 15, Ibn al-Athir, op, n/., iv. 207, 7 
[variant]) , these weapons are afterwards found also 
with the partisans of Abu Muslim [q. v.] (al-Dlna- 
warl, al-Akhbar aWftwal,^ ed. Rosen, p. 359, 20 
sqq , , al-Aghant,^ iv. 93, 21 , cf. G. van Vloten, 
Recherches etc., Verh K, Ak, Amst,,^ Afd. Letterk., 
1., N®. 3, 1894, p 67), and in the civil war in 
Baghdad in 25 1 (865) they were distributed among 
the plebs (al-Tabail, op, «/ , 111. 1586, 13, 1587, 4 i 
1589, 7, Ibn al-Athir, op «/ , vii. 99, 5), al-l^ahiz, 
Thalath Ras'^tl,^ ed van Vloten-de Goeje, p ii, 9, 
mentions the kafir-kubat as weapons of the Turks. 

The remark in Ibn al-Athir’s chiomcle {op at , 
iv. 207, 13) that the libeiators of Ibn al-Hanaflya 
bore cudgels in ordei to avoid the use of swords 
in the haram,^ is as improbable as is the inteipre- 
tation which connects the name Kha ^habtya with 
the wood piled up by Ibn al-Zubair beside the 
prison of Ibn al-Hanafiya with the threat to have 
him and his fellow-prisoners burned. 

With reference to a hadith of 'Abd Allah b 
‘^Umar in which the performing of the salat behind 
the Khashablya is mentioned, the latter name was 
explained as denoting people who reverently kept 
the pole or tree-trunk {khashaba) on which Zaid 
b ‘^All [q. v.] had been executed. But, as Madjd 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir {loc,at') observes, this explana- 
tion is chronologically untenable. 

According to an observation made by Ibn Hazm 
{al-FasJ fi ''I’-Mtlal wa^ UAhw^ wal l-Nthal,^ MS 
Leiden 48oh, f. 138b infra, cf I. Friedlander, 
The Hcte? odoxtes of the Shtttes according to Ibn 
Hazm,^ New Haven 1909, i 63, note i), the Kha dia- 
btya regal ded the bearing of iron weapons as not 
allowed till the expected Mahdi had appeared 

The fact that “Revenge for al-Husain’” {ya la- 
thd*rat al-Hiisam\Q g al-Tabari, , 11 694,14) 

was the rallying cry of the Khadiablya possibly 
tended to supplant this name by al-Husamtya,^ 
which is graphically only slightly different, the 
latter is, howevei, to be retained in places like Ibn 
‘^Abd Rabbihi, aKIkd al-Fartd,^ Cairo 1317, 1. 
190, 17 and Ibn Badrun, Sharh Kasidat Ibn 
^AbdUn,^ ed. Dozy, p. 187, 12—14). 

Thus a I- Kha diabiya was another name foi the 
KaisSniya [q v ] and then was applied to the 
adherents of the doctrines which were current 
among the latter, like that of the return {ra^^a,^ 
q v ) and that of metempsychosis {tanasukh,^ v ) 
The poetical representative of these doctrines , 
Kuthayyir, is called a Khashabl and is said to have 
been gained for the Kha diabiya by the poet Khindif 
al-Asadi (al-Aghani^ viii 33,16, 20—24, 34, 20, xi. 
47 , 22 where Khtndif is to be read instead 
of KhandaK) 

According to Muhammad b Ahmad al-Khwanzmi 
{Mafdtih aKUlum,, ed. van Vloten, p. 29, 5 sq ), 
the name al-Khashabiya was used for a group of 
the Zaidiya {q. v ] known as Surkhabtya after a 
certain Surkhab al-Tabari of whom nothing seems 
to be known; it might be possible to think of 
one of the Surl^ab who played a part in Tabaristan 
in the time of Hasan b. Zaid [q. v.] (cf Ibn Is- 


fandiyar, Engl, tiansl by E. G. Biowne, Gibb Mem. 
Ser., vol. ii., Leiden-London 1905, Index) It must be 
left undecided whether they were called Khashablya 
after their weapons or perhaps on account of 
Kaisttni doctrines which asseited themselves among 
them. The same statement occurs in Abu ’ 1 -Ma^ali, 
Bay an al-Adyan,^ in Chrestomathie per sane ed. by 
Ch. Schefer, 1. {P, E, L.O, F, 2nd Ser., vii.. Pans 
*^33), P* ^ 57 , *8 where Surkpab is to be read 
instead of S-i hat 

According to a statement given on the authoiity 
of al-Laith (apparently Ibn al-Muzaffar), al-Khasha- 
biya was also the name of a section of the Djahmiya 
[cf. the art. djahm b. sai-wAn], which maintained 
that Allah does not speak and that the KuFan is 
created (/, i. 343, 9) ^ i. 234, ‘.5) 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
quoted above) al-Sam‘ 5 m, al-Ansab,^ Gibb Mem. 
Sei , vol. XX , Leiden-London 1912, f. 199^, al- 
Tabari, Ta^j tkh,^ ed. de Goeje, Gloss,,^ s.v. kh-dk-b 
and , B G /f., iv., Gloss,,^ p. 278, H D. 
van Geldei, Mortar de valsche Profeet,^ Diss 
Leiden 1888, p. 71-73, Wellhausen, Die reltgios- 
politi^chen Oppositionsparteien im alien Islam 
(Abh. G W G phil.-hist. Kl, N. F , NO. 3, 
Berlin 1901), p 80, H Banning, Muhammad 
tbn al-IIanaftja,^ Diss Erlangen 1909, p 46 , 

Isr. Friedlander, The Hetei odoxies of the Shiites 
according to Ib?i Hazm {J, A O, 5 ., xxvm , 
XXIX ), 11. 93 — 95. (C. VAN Arendonk) 

al-KHA§TBT. [See ibn ai -khasIbI] 
al-KHASIbI, Abu T-'^Abbas Ahmad b ^Ubaid 
Allah b Ahmad b al-KhasIb, a vizier After 
the deposition of Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Kh 5 kanI in 
Ramadan 313 (Nov 925) (see ibn khakan, 3) 
al-KhasIbr, who at that time was secretary to the 
mother of the Caliph al-Muktadir, was appointed 
vizier But as he neglected his official duties and 
made himself generally hated for his extortions, he 
was deposed on the advice of the chief of police 
Mii^nis in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 314 (Jan 927) and ‘Ali 
b. Tsa (see ibn al-I}Jarrah, 2) appointed in his 
place Till the latter could reach the capital, ‘^Ubaid 
Allah b Muhammad al-Kawadhi acted as his 
deputy In 318 (930/931) the qther vizier Ibn 
Makhlad [q. v , 2] entrusted al-KhasIbi with the 
goveinment of h 5 rs and Keiman. 

Al-Khasibi was also the name of the vizier who 
succeeded Muhammad 'Ubaid Allah in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
321 (Dec 933) and held office till the deposition 
of the Caliph al-Kahir, in Ibn al-Athir (viii. 195) 
and Ibn I^aldun (111 394) however, his name is 
given as Abu ’ 1 -' Abbas Ahmad b. ‘^Ubaid Allah 
b. Sulaiman al- Kh asibi Al-Khasibi died in 328(940) 
Bibliography 'Arlb ed de Goeje, p. 80, 
109, 126 — 129, 150, Ibn al-Athir ed. Tornberg, 
viu 1 16 ^qq ^ Ibn al-Til^tak 5 , al-Fakhii,^ ed. 
Derenbourg, p. 367 5 q,\ Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibai,^ 111. 
374, Weil, Gesch, der Chahfen,^ 11. 557. 

(K. V. Zetterst^en) 

KHA§§EKI (Arab “private” with 

Turkish suffix ki\ a term applied to anything 
belonging to the domains, service or the 
palace of the Sultan of Turkey. The KhSsseki were 
the guards of the serail, a body of 300 junior officers 
chosen among the bostan^jii ; 60 of them formed 
part of the imperial retinue, as a bodyguaid; they 
wore a uniform of red cloth, were aimed with a 
dagger {ghaddare^ and carried a baton in the hand; 
their commander was the badtkBsstkl. The 
{eki-agha was the lieutenant of the bostantf^i* 
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ba^t. The ^asjeki-basht^ who is not to be con- 
fused with the preceding, was an officer of the 
corps of balta^l and acted as receiver general of 
the revenues that came from the pious endowments 
of Mecca and Medina He wore a laige bonnet 
of red cloth. 

KhSssekI was the title given to the Sultan’s 
favourite. In the early days of the monarchy down 
to Ahmad HI (1115=1703), the wife of the 
Sultan who gave birth to a piince was honoured 
with the title kfmsjjkl-sultan^ while those who 
only had daughters were called khasjekhkadtn In 
1075 (1647), central y to the rule followed by the 
house of ‘^Othman, the debauched Sultan Ibrahim, 
seven of whose concubines had the title Khasseki, 
man led one of the latter, Telli-Khasseki, and she 
received the name Shah-Sultan. 

Kha^^ekl-djamt “mosque of the favourite”, at 
Constantinople, built by Khurrem-Khasseki (Roxc- 
lane) in 945 (1538) with fountains, soup-kitchen 
{^tmaret\ a school founded in 946 (1539) and a 
hospital built in 957 (1550). The building originally 
had only one dome , a second was added by 
Ahmad I in 1201 (1612) These edifices are in 
the Awret-Bazan (^Forum Arcadianuni) at Stambul 
The Khasseki hospital at the present day is re- 
served for women. 

Bibliography H 5 fiz Husain Iwansaiayi, 
Haaikat al-Djawamt^ ^ Constantinople 1281, 
p. loi, Djewad-bey, Elat mthtatre ottoman^ p 
41, Barbier de Meynard, Supplem, auv diction 
turcs ^ 1. 681, d’Ohsson, Tableau genet al de 
Vemp re othoman^ Pans 1824, vu. 29, 32, 63, 
65, Hammer, HisU de Temptre ottoman^ trad 
Hellert, x. 74 (Cl Huart) 

KH AyA^ (a.), a mistake, which is made in 
thought (speech) or action — a fault which one 
has is called ^aib — , the opposite of sawdb^ the 
correct; hence in the field of knowledge erior, 
in that of action omission, failure, all this, of 
course, unintentional, from the last meaning deve- 
lops that of wrong which one commits, tians- 
g res Sion, whether this is to be regarded as 
unintentional or — as in khatfa and hhit^ — deli- 
berate (sin) IS a disputed point with the lexico- 
grapheis. Kha 0 and (the latter is found 

^only in the Kamus so that it is hardly classical) 
are synonymous (or phonetic variants J^). Khatci 
is sometimes regarded as an infinite of khatf'a 
used as a substantive (which it originally was and 
still is), sometimes as a substantive from ahhtcda 
(which it has become through linguistic usage), 
and sometimes as belonging to both The lexico- 
graphers have the most diverse opinions legarding 
the more accuiate definition of the meaning of 
these two verbs, within the spheie of ideas above 
outlined. Kh akd and kha{d^ are exceedingly rare 
in classical poetry (e. g. Abu ’l-^^Atahiya, ed. 1888, 
p. 120, I “sin” [parallel with dhanb'] , also Kurban, 
xvii. 33 “sm”, as a variant of iv 94 

“transgression”); moie frequently only the verbal 
forms khat/a and akhtePa are used as synonyms. 

The use of khatci as a technical t e i m is m 
keeping with the general use of the woid, the 
principal uses of it are as follows. 

I. Error in logic (opposite sawab\ synony- 
mous with batil^ the “invalid” (opposite hakk)^ 
the former pair of concepts ought to be used in 
questions of i^tihad [q. v.] and the latter in ques- 
tions of t'ltkad [q. V.; this may be the result of the 
corresponding use of the word in the Kur^Sn], so 


that Islam and the other religions are contrasted 
with one another in hakk and bd^il^ opposite views 
in the furi^ of the jikh (see the article fikh), 
as sawab and khatcP\ but there is only one verb 
for each, a^aba and akhta^a^ which points to the 
artificiality of this distinction, and in reality the 
rule is often not observed; in other branches of 
learning also khated and battl are used promiscuously, 
as indeed are sawab and hakk also. The works which 
deal with the usul al-fikh (see the art, U^Ui.) discuss 
the question whether the mudytahid [q. v.] mutlak 
can err In the orthodox community the opinion 
has prevailed that the mu^tahid can err and in 
cases of difference of opinion only one can be right 
at a time, and a tradition is even cited on this 
point ; the MuHazilis [q v ] asserted that every 
mudjtahid is right, and even celebrated orthodox 
teachers held this view, e g Abu Yusuf, Mu- 
hammad b al-Hasan al-ShaibanI, Ibn Suraidj, al- 
Muzani, al-Ash'arl and his school, al-Bakillani, 
al-Gha/all, Abu Hanifa adopts a middle view. 
The champions of the orthodox view believe, in 
keeping with this, that Allah has already come 
to a definite decision befoie every tdjtthad and 
that the correctness or otherwise of the decision 
of the mudjtahid results fiom its agreement or 
not with that of Allah, those of the Mu^^tazila 
assume eithei different decisions by Allah which 
coincide With those of the individual mu^tahid's 
and are valid for them and their mukallid\ [q.v ], 
so that all differing decisions of the mudjtahid'' % 
are equally justified, or they consider one decision 
more justified than the others and believe that 
Allah has taken no decision in such cases but 
“if He did do so”, would express qu a definite 
one this supposed decision by Allah is then 
compared with those of the mudjtaJmV’s, and the 
mudjtahid who agrees with it is considered in 
the right in eveiy respect, but those which differ 
from It are considered in the right with respect to 
the basis, the idjtihad {tbtida^an idjtihadan)^ as 
the mudjtahid has endeavoured with all his power 
to find the decision, in the wrong with respect to 
the result, the decision itself (tniiha^an hukman). 
The lepresentatives of the orthodox view, who are 
essentially in close agieement with this form of the 
Mu'^tazili view, make the same distinction (the opi- 
nion IS rejected that the mudjtahid who makes a 
mistake is completely in the wrong), the other 
Mu'tazill view, however, is in sharp contrast to this. 
But this difference only exists in questions of the 
derivation of legal rules from the usTil al-jikh (Ji 
'' l-diaAiyat) and only in the case when no clear 
decision is given in the ?//«/, if there is one, but 
it has not been regarded by the mudjtahid^ he is, 
of course, wrong In the domain of the usul al- 
din^ of kaldm [q. v.], particularly in reasoned de- 
ductions (/ d-akliyat\ according to the general 
consensus, only one view can be right in a case 
of differences of opinion. Only a few Mu'tazills, 
as whose representatives Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Abd Allah 
al-'Anbail and al-Dj 5 hiz are cited, asserted that 
here also in dogmatics every mudjtahid (the word 
is used in a wider sense, meaning everyone who 
does all in his power to solve a problem) is right; 
while al-'Anbari adds so long as he can be still 
described as a Muslim, and al-Dj 5 hiz without li- 
mitation. Tradition on this point is no longer 
certain, as is apparent in differences in detail and 
in a certain irresolution, in this Mu^^tazill teaching, 
however, — as in the polemics regarding the mudj- 
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tahtd Ji 'l-s]iarHyat — the other meanings of 
come into consideration so that it is doubtless 
correctly explained that by ^being right” is not 
me ant agreement with the actual facts, but that 
the mu^iahtd has duly fulfilled the task imposed 
on ^im and theicfore cannot be punished (while 
according to the orthodox consensus eveiy non- 
Muslim IS doomed to the pains of hell eternally), 
that that to which his t^nhad leads him is the 

right foi him by Allah’s decree itself This amb- 

iguity in terminology must have contributed to 
the ambiguity in tradition That, taken purely 
logically, several differing views could be light 
at the same time has never been asseited. — The 
mu^tahtd m the wrong is not punished for his 

error and is not considered as being in a reli- 

gious erior {dalal\ but is regarded as excused 
and IS rewarded as he has done eveiything that 
IS demanded of him if he has leally used all his 
energy for the derivation of the legal rule, if he 
has not done this he is punished for his eiror, 
others say that every error of a mtidj tahtd is a 
sin, but this view is i ejected. All this holds only 
of the mtidytahid\ of the Sunnis, those of the 
“twelver” Shi'is are infallible. 

2. Unintentional action (opposite ^amd ) , 
this use comes from Kurban, iv. 94 sq (cf the 
ait KATL, section i i , passages like 11 286 

and xxxiii 5 may have also influenced), this is 
of interest here in so far as it is illegal, it may 
be more accurately defined as an act contrary 
to law, in which the intention of committing an 
illegal act is lacking, while the action itself may 
be deliberate, any negligence is left quite out 
of the question in the juridical appieciation The 
Mu'^tazilis asseited that one could not be punished 
by Allah for it, for punishment is only con- 
ceivable for a deliberate illegal act; oitho- 
doxy on the contrary teaches that, while khatd is 
not a sin {tthm\ any negligence, however, is some- 
thing deliberate, and the khata^^ as its result, is 
liable to be punished (it is regarded as belonging 
to the ^awand mtiktasaha^ happenings only indir- 
ectly intended, in themselves not deliberate, for 
which man can equally be made responsible) , but 
Allah in his mercy will overlook the punishment 
in the next world, the Uiata^ is thus consideied 
as an ameliorating — often even exonerating — 
circumstance in the infliction of punishment in 
this world {shubha ^ v), it cannot be punished 

by hadd [q v ] But not all of Allah’s rights are 
dropped anyone who, contrary to the prohibition, 
kills an animal in the hat am [q v ], the sacied 
territory of Mekka, whethei with ^amd (deliberately) 
or from (unintentionally), has in the opinion 

of all four madhhab\ [q v.] to make the prescribed 
atonement, Da^ud al-Zahiri alone in this case also 
considers khata' as an excuse Ihis is doubtless 
connected with what is ultimately a pre-lslamic 
idea, that Allah has an especial light of ownership 
to the haram^ its plants and animals (cf Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Le Pelertnage a la Mekke^ p. 7, 10). 
It follows that an unintentional infraction of this 
right of property is to be atoned for like an inten- 
tional one, (the substance of this is also found in 
the following difference of opinion. Malik and 
Ahmad b Hanbal do not require a special com- 
pensation if the animal has an owner — who, of 
course, must be compensated — i.e. does not belong 
to Allah, Abn Hanifa and al-Shafi^^i demand it m 
every case, so that they extend their area of ap- 


plication). In khatc^ there also is a full liability 
for any injury done to another, heie kt^a^ [fl* v.] 
IS a special case its application is excluded when 
khata^ is present, instead the dtya [q v.] is to be 
paid and the hajfara [q. v ] to be performed For 
further details see the article kail, Section 1. 5, 
6, where the vai rations of khafa^ m the meaning 
of an unintentional act are given From them it 
w'lll be seen that this terminological use of the 
word IS based on the two meanings “error” (in 
the case of Ji d^ka^id) and “failure”, “accident” 
(in the case of khata? fi H-fi'l') and is no moie 
uniform than the uses dealt with under i. 

Bibliography The dictionaries , their 
statements are collected in Lane, Arab, -English 
Lexicon,^ i/ii. 761 , on its use as a technical 
term see Dictionary of the Technical Terms usea 
in the Sciences of the Musulmans^ Bibl Indica, 
Old Series, 1. 401 sq.\ Dschordschdni, Defini- 
tiojus^ ed. G. Flugel, p. 104, for further details 
the woiks on Usui and the A/^A-books aie 
indispensible See also the ait KATL. 

(J Schacht) 

khatat, (the “sinner”), pseudonym (j akhallu f) 
of Shah Isma^^il [q. v.] Of his Persian poems we 
only know so far the single verse quoted in the 
anthology compiled by his son Sam Mirza [q.v.] and 
some other lines On the other hand his Turkish 
Diwan is known from several manusciipts, alt^hough 
these are lather scarce and differ consideiaby. 

E. G Biowne {Peisian Litei in Modern Times^ 
p 12 — 13) has discoveied the curious fact that 
the founder of the Safawi kingdom wrote mainly 
in Turkish while his rival SultSn Selim used 
Peisian for his poems I^ataT is now lightly 
regarded as one of the preciiisors of the literature 
of the Turkish dialect of Adharbsidjan IIis language, 
however, judging from the oldest Pans manuscript, is 
rather aitificial, alongside of the true Adharbai^ani 
vocabulary w’e find parallel forms fiom Eastern 
Turki galui amjgalurnian^ the accusative of stems 
in consonants m -ij-ni 

From the point of view of poetry, Khatah’s 
woik IS only mediocre, his images are banal and 
his lyrical themes monotonous On the other hand 
the autobiographical allusions aie veiy interesting 
in which Isma'il poses as avenger of the blood 
of his fathei or as protector of the “family hearth” 
(khanadati) of Ardabil, fulminates against his 
enemies of Shiiw^an, extols the bravery of his 
ghazJ^ akhl and aian^ and puts forward very bold 
mystical claims. He identifies himself with ^Ali and 
the imams and goes on to proclaim. “I am that 
agens absolutus {fa^il-i mu^lak) of whom they 
talk, the sun and the moon are in my power, 
my being is truly domus Dei (bait Allah) j to 
prostrate thyself befoie me (siidqud) is thy duty 

morning and evening” “I am absolute reality 

(hakk) . . . I am the pearl in the sea of truth 
(hakikeif''. 

The place occupied by Mata^i in the beliefs 
of the Ahl-i Hakk (vulgo ^Ali Ilahl [q* v ]) is very 
important ^ata^i’s verses are frequently quoted 
by adepts of the sect The litany known as Ku^b- 
nama enumerating the successive manifestations of 
the divinity runs as follows: “In (the person of) 
Khatami it spoke Tuikish and became the pir of 
Turkestan”, where this geographical term is said 
to mean AdharbSidjan inhabited by Turks 

The Khatami avatar of Sh 5 h Ismfi^il is important 
foi the study of the occult doctrine of the $afiawls 
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which deviates far from the Shl^a canon. It throws 
a new light on the esoteric foundations of the 
political powei of the SafawTs (cf the sources like 
the ^afwat al-^afa^ StUtlat al-Nasab-i Safawiya 
and the history of the youth of IsmS'll I published 
by Sir E. D. Ross in y,R A S ^ 1895, p 249-340). 

Von Hammer {Gesch d osm Dtchtkunst^ 11 18) 
mentions a mysterious dervish sofI khatX^I (d 
936/1529) who had gone to Peisia to receive 
ftom the hands of ^ah Isma'^Il the Dlwan of 
^alal al-Dm Rumi which the Safawi monarch 
had taken to Persia. V. Hammer quotes four 
verses from it in translation 

Bibliography' Tuhfcd-i Sami MS of the 
Bibl Nat. of Pans, Peisian Suppl., 1492, 
f. 17 r., cf. also S de Sacy, N ix , Pans 
Anno 7, p. 278. The MSS known of Khata^’s 
Turkish Dlwan are as follows l Bibl Nat , 
Turkish Suppl , 1307 (83 flf) 253 ghazaPs^ 

mathnawi fi 'Pmunadjat (24 baiCi)^ another 
matjmawi identical with that in London {\%batt\\ 
a heroic mathnawi (60 verses in mutakaiib')^ the 
MS. was written in 948, 1 e 18 yeais after the 
deathof Shah Isma^il, i bis Ibidem^ suppl turc, 
995 (the former Schefer-collection), goes 
back to the xviith Cent., Contains on 64 leaves 
in Turkish 205 ghazal\^ 9 quatiains, maihnawi\ 
(one of them the Nasihat-name moreover 
one ghazal and some bait's in Persian , 2 Bnt 
Museum Or 3380 “appaiently of the xvph cen- 
tuiy”,cf Rieu, Turk MSS in the Dtiitsh 

Mus, London 1888, p 205 sq the mathnatul 
Na^lhat-nama (168 bait's) and the gJiazaVs (ff 
lob — 83), 3 Asiatic Museum of Leningrad Or 
297, copied m 1036, contains ^Xx^mathnawTA^ik 
wa^ma^shuk and the ghazaPs^ 4 Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek Or Fol 209, wiitten in 1077, only 
contains 34 ghazal (204 bait's)^ cf Pert'^ch, iv 
(Pers. Handschr ), sub N®. 18, 5 Shaikh Husain 
ZShidl, Silsilat aPNasab-i Safawiya^ ed K G 
Browne, Berlin 1334/1922, p 68 — 72 4 poems of 
Khatami glorifying the 12 imams, 6 \usuf-beg 
WazTrof, Adharbaidjan Adabiyathia Bit Nazar^ 
Stambul 1337, p. 27 — 31, quotes 6 ghazaPs of 
Khatami taken from MSS. belonging to the 1 1- 
brary of the ‘^Ali Emlri Efendi , the author also 
♦ mentions the complete works {Kuiliyat) of Kha- 
ta% printed at Tabriz Q) but unobtainable. 

Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry^ in. 106, 
V. Minorsky, Material\ . sekt^ ''Alt-Ilaht^ 
Moscow 1911, p 108 — no, do, Note^ sur la 
secte des Ahlt~Hakk^ in R M M ^ 1922, p 
57, 86.; according to Babinger, Zur Gesth der 
^efezvijje^ m Isl xii , 1922, p 233, the MS 
of Constantinople is preserved m the ‘^Umiimiya- 
library, cf. ‘^Ali Emin Efendi, lanUizve-edebiyat 
inadlymiPasT^ 1. 29 (V Minorsky) 

KHATAK. The Khataks are a Pathan ^ribe 
belonging to the Karlani division of the Afghans, 
and live in the North-West Frontier Piovince of 
British India and adjacent localities Their oiigin 
IS much disputed (see the art AtoHANis fan, above, 
i. 150). At the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era they occupied the Sulaiman Range and the 
northern part of the plains between these mountains 
and the Indus The history of the Khataks was 
written by KhushhSl Kh an [q. v.], a renowned chief 
of the tribe in the time of the empeior Awiangzcb 
Akora, SbahbSzgarh, KSlabagh and Makhad aie their 
chief seats. They are warlike and for centuries 
have been at feud with their neighbouis and with 


one another; active, industrious and good cultivators, 
they are also great earners and traders. The Khataks 
aie all Sunnis and speak the western dialect of 
Pashto. 

Bibliography See the art. kohAt 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KH ATAM, KhXtim (a ) (/^. niuhr\ seal, signet, 
signet-ring, the impression (also khatni) as 
well as the actual seal-matrix, it is applied not 
only to seals proper, engraved in incuse characters 
with retiograde inscriptions, but also to the very 
common seal-like objects with legular inscriptions 
of a pious or auspicious charactei , for the latter 
which are amulets and further readily distinguished 
from seals by the absence of a personal name see 
the aiticle faiismAn, indeed anything with an in- 
scription stamped upon it may be called klmtam. 
Here we are only concerned with seals in the 
stiict sense of the word The word khatam is said 
by Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik^ p 1 12 to be 
of Aramaic origin, and in this he is follow'ed by 
Fraenkel, Pieindw^ p 252, who also recog- 

nises a loan word in karkas^ seal-clay 

The part played by the signct-iing in the east 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
quotation fiom Lane (^Modern Lgyptians^^ i860, 
p 31) Describing the dress of a Muslim Egyp- 
tian he says 

“On the little finger of the right hand (it is 
allowable to wear it on a finger of the left hand) 
IS worn a seal-ring {khdtim\ which is generally 
of silvei, with a carnelion, or other stone, upon 
which is engraved the wearer’s name, the name 
is usually accompanied by the w’ords “his servant” 
(signifying “the servant, or woiship^ci, of God”), 
and often by other words expressive of the per- 
son’s trust m God, etc The Prophet disapproved 
of gold, therefore few Muslims wear gold rings 
but the women have various ornaments (rings, 
bracelets, etc ) of that precious metal The seal- 
ring IS used for signing letters and other writings, 
and Its impiession is considered more valid than 
the sign-manual A little ink is dabbed upon it 
with one of the fingeis, and it is pressed upon the 
papci , th‘^ person w ho uses it having first touched 
his tongue with another finger, and moistened the 
place in the paper w'hich is to be stamped Al- 
most evciy person who can afford it has a seal- 
ring, even though he be a seivant” 

The use ot seals dates fiom remote antiquity 
ID the east and they have never been supplanted 
by the spread of a knowledge of the art of writing 
and the use of the signature as has happened in 
the west In the east the seal takes the place of 
the signatuie and it is the former that gives 
validity to a document even if the lattei is also 
used The seal is also much u^ed as a guaiantee 
that property will be kept intact and thus takes 
the place of locks and keys. Goods aie simply 
roped up in a packet and the knots sealed with 
the owner’s seal, a plan which to Chardin, for 
example, appeared more reliable than the western 
system owing to the practical impossibility of coun- 
terfeiting a seal. It is also used to stamp property 
as a mark of ownership (e g books and bindings) 
and in this way coi responds to a coat of aims 
in the west The possession of another person’s 
seal IS evidence that the latter has delegated his 
authority. There is abundant evidence of these 
usages in the east from very early times. Pharaoh, 
for example (Gen. xli 42), gives Joseph his signet, 
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as a sign of authority, just as the Sultan of Turkey 
did his grand vizier. Jezebeel (I Kings, xxi. 8) forges 
a letter in Ahab’s name and seals it with his seal 
to give it validity The books of Esther and Daniel 
give similar examples of the power of the Persian 
king’s seal. Herodotos (i. 195) tells us that every 
Babylonian carried a seal and the abundance of 
seals, usually cylindrical in form, that have sui- 
vided from ancient times in Mesopotamia, illustrates 
this statement Seals of the Sassanian period still 
exist in large numbers, whether made for moun- 
ting in rings or pierced for suspension. In South 
Arabia also the Himyarites have left us numerous 
specimens of their signets. 

No seals of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs are 
known. The eailiest Arab seals come from Egypt 
with papyii and belong to the peiiod soon after 
the conquest Whether we accept or not the story 
that only seventeen men in Mecca could write in 
the time of Muhammad, we must suppose that 
seals were in common use in this important com- 
mercial centre as in other parts of the east. Tra- 
dition in any case has a certain amount to tell 
about the Prophet’s khatam, Al-Bukhari, Sahih 
(Bulak 1926), vii {Itbas)^ 48, says that the Prophet 
wished to write to the Byzantines. He was told 
they would not read his letter unless it had a 
seal so he adopted one of silver with the inscrip- 
tion Muhammad rasiil Allah According to al- 
Mas^udi, he adopted this ring in Muharram of the 
year 7 ah Ihe Piophet is also said to have ori- 
ginally vkorn a khatam of gold, but gave it up 
when he forbade the wearing of gold rings and 
silk and brocade (Bukhari, lot, cit,). Women did 
not observe the prohibition of gold rings and 
'Alisha for example wore them (tbtd) The Prophet 
woie his signet on his right hand and used to 
take it off when he went to the privy (al-Tirmidbi 
Sahth (Brdak 1242), vol. i., Itbas^ p. 324). Opinions 
differ as to the proper hand and finger for the ring 
and there is no established rule. Later stories 
illustrate the Prophet’s disappioval of metals other 
than silver for signet-rings He is reported to have 
said that a brass ring savoured of idolatry, that 
an iron one was emblematic of souls condemned 
to eternal fire, while woids could not express his 
horror of a gold ring, meeting the wearer of one, 
he cast upon him a teirible frown and turned away 
as if he had encountered a dog or an infidel The 
Prophet’s seal was handed on and used by his 
successors, who had however also their own seals, 
until 'Othman lost it in a well at Aris, or in 
Zemzem, or according to others in the Tigris near 
Mosul The Prophet’s interdiction has been generally 
observed and it is exceedingly rare to find signet- 
rings of the more precious metals or mounted 
with the more valuable precious stones, upon which 
there was no embargo. 

The earliest known seal of a Muslim is that 01 
‘^Amr b. al-'^As, conqueror and governor of Egypt 
whose signet was a bull (Rainer, Fukrer^ etc 
No. 556). Whether this is due to local influence 
or the representation of an animal was not unusual 
with the pre-Muslim Arabs it is impossible to say. 
Other Arab seals bearing animals are known or 
this period, but the rigorous avoidance of images 
of living things was soon applied to seals also, 
for we soon find seals in Egygt of the Muslim 
type, although as late as 88 A. H., we find the 
governor Kurra b. Sharlk using a wolf (Rainer, 
Fuhrer^ N®. 593). The seals of AbU HSim b. 


Yahyfi (N®. 572) and of the head of the Treasury 
Ra^id b. Khalid “who trusts in God“ (N®. $ 77 ) 
are already of the style that became stereotyped. 
A notable seal from Egypt is that of the tax-col- 
lector NSjid b. Muslim which bears his name in 
Greek and Aiabic (N®. 589). Bilingual seals are 
again found in Syiia and Asia Minor in the tenth 
century (cf. Schlumberger, op. at , and Halil Edhem, 
op at ) Here also under Byzantine influence we 
find double sided impressions of seals in lead 
{J}ullae)\ of these the most notable is that of the 
Kakoyid ^Ala al-Dawla of 430 A. H. with a horse- 
man on the obverse (Halil Edhem, N®. 30). An- 
other remarkable seal from the same legion is 
that of the Hamdanid Muhammad b. Sa^^d al- 
Dawla Abu ’ 1 -Ma^ali Sharif with obverse a bust 
of St. Theodore and his name in Gieek chaiacters 
(op at., N® 31) 

The materials of these eaily impressions are 
the same as in later times, a special kind of clay 
(k:a} has)., or lead, appended by cords to the docu- 
ments as m the mediaeval west also. When the 
seal is stamped on the documents itself, it is done 
with a special thick kind of ink and the papei is 
moistened before receiving the impression, red 
wax IS also used where the climate permits it. 
As in mediaeval Europe, there are instances recor- 
ded in the east of bullae of the precious metals, 
silver and even gold for veiy special occasions 
(Reinaud, op. at., 1., p. 112) 

Charles White (op at ) deals very fully with 
the use of seals among the Turks and the guild 
of engravers m Constantinople The latter have, 
he says, a special quarter in the bazaar called after 
them hakaklar lar^t. The members of the guild 
are Muslims (in contrast to the dealers m stones 
who are usually Jews) of fair education conversant 
with Arabic, Persian and Tuikish A few can 
decipher the Kufic character. Then training is a 
long one. Apprentices after a good education take 
lessons fiom the best calligiaphers of the day and 
then serve seven years with a mastei -engraver. 
When then indentures have expired, they become 
jouineymen (kalfa\ until they can acquire a busi- 
ness of their own and be admitted into the guild 
as mastei -members (us to)., the number of whom is 
limited to fifty Their shops are regulaily searched 
by the police lest they be tempted to put their 
skill to illegal uses such as the engiaving of false 
coin-dies Such great care is taken to ensure the 
genuineness of a seal that the trade are forbidden 
to engrave two seals exactly the same for the 
same person. When a seal is lost the owner has 
some trifling alteration made in the new one, such 
as a change in an ornament or the date, so that 
the forgery can be detected if his fiist seal should 
fall into evil hands. 

The Stambul engravers date the origin of their art 
in the time of the Caliph ‘^Othman and say the 
first engraver was a certain Muhammad al-HidjazI 
who engraved seals for ^Othm 5 n and ^Ali bearing 
their names with the additional epithet ^abdAllSh] 
the rings were of silver and the stones bloodstones. 

White’s account of the seals of the Sultan and 
dignitaries of the Ottoman empire follows d’Ohsson. 
The Sultan has three seals of different sizes all 
of emerald set in gold with the same inscription, 
the ^ugrhra [q. v.] and a religious legend. The first 
IS a small seal always carried by the SultSn and 
handed to his secretary as required. The second 
IS somewhat larger and is entrusted to the grand 
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treasuier of the harem, who uses it for all matters 
relating to the harem — the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar similarly had a special seal for all docu- 
ments relating to the harem. — The third im- 
perial Ottoman seal is the seal of state confided 
to the grand vizier of the day, who is supposed 
to keep it in his bosom day and night The head 
of each department of state has also his own seal 
for matters relating to his office. 

Persons of distinction do not usually wear signet- 
rings on their fingers. Great dignitaries have a 
confidential seal bearer {tnuhrdar) who carues the 
signet in a small bag in his breast pocket and 
produces it when required inked for the stamp or 
clean if wax is used. People of humble rank carry 
their seal m the breast pocket or suspended round 
the neck. The impression of the signet stands for 
a signatuie although for documents of importance 
the latter is also necessary. In the case of the 
Sultan, the seal used and the presence or absence 
of the signature vary with the importance of the 
document, as does the format of the latter. 

Chardin’s account of the seals used by the Shah 
of Persia is similar. There aie three seal-keepers 
(ntuhrdar ba^t) but they only affix the seals, 
which aie kept in a box in the palace sealed with 
the king’s own seal. Friday is the usual day for 
sealing documents, the mtihrdar prepares the seal 
and the paper and makes the impression on a 
sign from the Shah who does not usually do it 
himself There are three great seals, used for mili- 
tary, civil and foreign affairs, and two small seals 
used for the palace accounts etc The same in- 
scription is in the centre of the thiee laige seals, 
bandah Shah wilayat Sulaiman ast 1080 (a. h), 
the small seals have din in place of wtlayat. One 
of the laige seals has a quatrain lound it and an- 
other has the names of the 12 ^i*^a Imams At 
the king’s death his name is erased and that of his 
successor engraved on it Of the general use of 
seals Chaidin obseives that it would not be easy 
to steal one as they are worn lound the neck and 
only taken off m the bath, they are also worn 
on rings. It is rarer to find a seal counteifeited 
than a signature in Euiope. The seal engravers 
used a drill and a small wheel wuth emery 

Abu ’ 1 -Fadl in the A^in-i Akbat i devotes a special 
chapter to the Emperor’s seals, which aie used in 
the three branches of the government — “indeed 
every man requires them in his transactions” 
(Here we may note that English officials in India 
in the xviii^h and xixth centuries found it necessary 
to have a seal with their names in Peisian characters) 

At the beginning of his reign, Akbar had a cii- 
cular seal bearing his name and those of his an- 
cestors back to TimUr in the rik;^a characteis, later 
he had a simpler one with his name only m the 
naskHallk character. The former was at first used 
for letters to foreign kings and the latter (known 
as uztik') for home affairs but the distinction was 
not maintained A second seal used for judicial 
business was lozenge-shaped {inihrdbt) and boie 
an appropriate verse in praise of justness, round 
his majesty’s name. For other business a small 
square seal with the legend Allahu Akbar ^jalla 
lalalulu was used and the harem as already stated 
had its own special seal. 

The great figures of Muslim tradition had of 
course their seals. That of Sulaiman b. Da^d is 
particularly famous and plays an important part 
in many of the stories of his miraculous exploits. 


It was held m particular awe by the djmn. Djam- 
shid, the Solon of Persia, according to Sa‘di, was 
the first person to wear his signet on the left 
hand In Firdawsi’s story of Sapor IPs escape from 
captivity in Rum, he reveals his return by sen- 
ding an impression of his signet to the grand 
mobed. 

Coming to more historical periods, we have a 
record of the seal inscriptions of all the early 
caliphs (e. g in Mas^di, Kttab al-Tanbih^ under 
each caliph, collected by Hammer-Purgstall and 
von Muir), specimens of the seal impressions of 
several early Caliph still exist, (cf. Halil Edhem, 
op at ) Timur’s seal bore his special mark, three 
small elides arranged in a triangle, and the motto 
rastt rush and an impression still exists in the 
Bibl Nationale (de Sacy, op at). Jomville men- 
tions a ring of “moult fin or” bearing his signet 
which was among the presents sent to St Louis 
by the ^aikh Djibal. Specimens of the seals 
of Sultans of Turkey and other high Turkish 
dignitaries are given by Hammei-Purgstall (£>/ at) 
Of these the most remarkable is the original seal 
of Sultan Mustafa II of 1106 A. H found on the 
battle field of Zenta (1697) where its bearer, the 
Grand Vi/ier Elmas Mehemed Pasha, was killed. 
A special medal was struck by the Austrians to 
commemorate this trophy The tughra is a feature 
of the imperial Turkish seals, it is said to be an 
imitation of the impression of the hand, because 
Urkhan’s sign-manual was the impress of his hand 
in red ink Timur is ''Iso said to have used this 
primitive signature, but we know that he was not 
illiterate The tughra is also traced back to the 
Piophet hinioclf 

Muslims have followed the example of the Pro- 
phet in having simple inscriptions on their seals. 
Sometimes the name alone is used, sometimes it 
IS accompanied by a brief pious inscription, often 
indicative of humility, if the owner have the name 
of a person mentioned in the Kurban, the re- 
ference is frequently worked into the seal in- 
sciiption The name is given in a simple form 
and titles are as a rule avoided m keeping with 
the gencal modesty of the signet, for examples 
of legends see Reinaud and Hammei-Purgstall, 
in later times in Persia and India seals became 
much more elaborate and the seal of a minor of- 
ficial of the Mogliul court of the end of the xviii^h 
centuiy often has several lines of bombastic in- 
scription and forms a striking contrast to the 
seal for example of the great Sinan Pasha, five 
times Gland Vizier of Turkey with its modest 
inscription “O God Thou art full of mercy, pardon 
pool Sin 5 n, son of ^Ali”. 

The commonest materials for rings are silver 
or copper, and if a stone is mounted in it with 
the seal, it is one of the less valuable stones, 
cornelian, gainet, jacinth, agate, coral, the turquoise 
IS not uncommon and one often sees them carved 
as amulets with inscription inlaid with gold When 
not worn on a ring the seal is mounted on a 
handle and earned in a bag, sometimes the stone 
Itself IS pieiced for suspension and worn round 
the neck The shapes of Arab seals vary, oval is 
naturally the commonest but they are also square, 
hexagonal or octagonal, round is not common 
except for the largest sizes 

The art of the seal engraver was at its best, 
like that of calligraphy, m the xvph and xviph 
centuries. Its decline in the xviiith was followed 
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by the practical extinction of the art in the xix^h. 
The names of few celebrated engravers have been 
preserved. Altun at the court of Timur was 
reckoned a master of his art. Abu * 1 -Fadl gives 
the names of four masters of the craft at Akbar’s 
court, each of whom was a specialist in a parti- 
cular blanch. 
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KHAIH^AM, an Arab tribe (the name is 
triptote although in several European editions of 
Arabic texts we find it wrongly vocalised as a 
diplote). They inhabited, at least from the sixth 
century A I) , the mountainous territory between 
al-Ta^f and al-Nadjran along the caravan route 
from Yemen to Mekka. Histonogiaphical theory 
on the migiations of the tribes which is bound 
up with their genealogical systematisation, makes 
them settle at the time of the separation of the I 
sons of Ma^add, m the mountains of al-Saiat [q v.], j 
from which the Azd are said to have duven them 
at the time of the migration of the South Arabian I 
tribes after the bursting of the dam of MaYib, 
to the lands they occupied in historical times 
(al-Bakri, MtPdjam^ ed Wustenfeld, p. 28, 38, 
41 — 42 = Wustenfeld, Die Wohnsitze u Wande- 
rungen d, ar. Stamme^ Abh, G. W, Gott , xiv. 39, 
53, z=z Mufaddaliyat^ ed I yall, p 113 — 114, 
following Ibn al-Kalbl , Yakut, MiPdjam^ ed 
Wustenfeld, 1. 464; 11. 326 — 327, Wustenfeld, 
Register z d. genealog, Tabellen^ 130 — 131). Ac- 
cording to this theory the Khath^am (like the 
Badjila [q. v ] who figure everywhere as their 
brethren) were part of the IsmS^^Ili tribes, their 
descent being Khath^am b Anmar b Nizar (Ibn 
Hisham, Sha^ ed Wustenfeld, p. 49, 15—50, 2; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Ma'-arif ed. Wustenfeld, 50, 18, 
[Pseudo-JBalkhi, ed Huart, iv. 1 10 — in, who all 
attribute this view to “the genealogists of the 
Mudar”). But another theoiy connects them with 


a branch of the Saba^ according to the genealogy: 
Aftal, sui named Khath^^am b. AnmSr b. IrSsh b. 
^Amr b. al-GhawUi (the latter is also the fathei 
of the Azdi tribes) or more simply Khath^am b. 
‘^Amr b. al-Ghawth (Ibn al-Kalbi, Dj amharat al- 
Ansab^ MS. of the Esconal, fob 44^, 119Z', who is 
followed by Ibn Duraid, I^htikak^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 302, 1—2, Ibn Kutaiba, p. 50, 19^20; Ibn 
Hisham, p. 50, 3—5, Aghdnl^ xv. 15 1, Wusten- 
feld, Geneal Tabellen^ 9, 13 , HamdSini, Diazirat 
aHArab^ ed. Muller, p 116, n, gives the isolated 
genealogy Khath*^am b. Rabija b ^Amir and 
Ibn Kutaiba, p. 50, 16 makes Anmai the son of 
Saba^, cf. Reiske, Prtmae Itneae^ p. 1 33). These 
contradictoiy statements seem to indicate that, like 
so many other tribes, the Khath^am do not re- 
present an ethnic unit but rather a confederation 
of clans of different origins. This seems also to 
be deducible from the etymology of then name, 
which connects it with the veib takhathpama “to 
smear oneself with blood” on the occasion of a 
pact of alliance (on this custom cf. J Pedersen, 
Der Eld bet den Semtten^ p 21 — 22, 25 — 26 and 
the authors he quotes) Other etymologies which 
make Khath'^am the name of a mountain or of a 
camel are not woithy of consideration (Ibn al-Kalbi, 
fol 120/' = Ibn Duraid 302, 2-3, 304, 6 from below, 
Hantdsa^ ed Fieytag, 72, 375, Lndn^ xv 56) 
In any case we always find the Khath^am as- 
sociated with tribes of the south eithei in alliances 
made on the occasion of expeditions (e g al-Aghdni^ 
ix, 17, xii. 47 sq , xviii 35 — 36) or during the 
ridda (al-Tabari, de Goeje, 1 1985 sq \ or latterly 
in the grouping of the tubes stationed in the 
militaiy camps of Basra and Kofa (al-Tabari, 1. 
2495, 3174, 11. 122, but 11. 1382, 1—5, we find 
them also grouped with the KinSna, Kais ‘Allan, 
Muzaina and even Kuiaish, all tribes of the north 
undei the general denomination Ahl al- Aliya, 
It seems that at this time [loi a. h.] the tenitoiial 
piinciple had prevailed over the ethnic one). Their 
piincipal clans were the ShahrSn, Nahish and 
Aklub, the latter accoiding to the South Arabian 
genealogy was of another origin (Aklub b Rabi'a 
b. Nizar) and was late in entcimg the tribe (cf. 
al-Bakri, p 53 ult — 54, 9). 

We have no authentic infoimation on the Kha- 
Lh‘am for the remote period in the history of the 
Arabian peninsula (the identification proposed by 
Blau, ZD MG ^ xxii. 658, xxiii. 561, note 6 with 
the ^Arpx(urxt Adramitae of Uranios and Pliny 
who aie to be distinguished from the XxTpx(jiotir7rxt 
of Hadramawt, is quite untenable). From the sixth 
century we find them inhabiting along with other 
tribes of diverse origins, the districts of Bisha, 
Turaba, Djurash, Tabala, this last was the centre 
of the cult of the God Dhu ’ 1 -Khalasa (on him 
see Wellhausen, Reste^^ p 45 — 48), whom the 
Khath^am like the Badjila, Daws, BShila etc. wor- 
shipped (Yaljut, 1 791, 11 461, 703, iv 62, 567 
[= Aghdni^ xi 152], 578, 17 sq ^ where there are 
numerous references to the neighbours of the 
Khath^am and to the assignation of the part of 
the territory of Bisha at the end of the first century 
a. h. to some members of the Omayyad and 
HSsbimi families, HamdSni, 135 — 136, Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Kttdb al-Asndm,^ 34 sqP), 

Among the numerous guerilla wars in which 
the Khath^am were involved (cf Aglpdnt^ vii. 119, 
XU. 47, 51 — 52, xiv. 25, xviii. 35 — 36; NakJPtd,^ 
ed. Bevan, 46, Ya^LUt, ii. 735, x6; iv 56, x6— 17, 
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HamdanI, 170, 21), the best known is that of 
Faif al-Rih in which their chief Anas b, Mudrik 
(or Mudrika) allied to the greater part of the 
Madhhidj, defeated the Banii 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a 
commanded by 'Amir b al-Tufail [q. v.] who lost 
an eye in the battle {Nak^td^ 469—472; Ibn al- 
AthTi, ed. Tornberg, 1. 474, ed. 1293, 111. 

102 — 103, Dtwan of 'Amir, ed. Lyall, Introd., 
p 82 — 83, Nos. X , xi [= Mufaddallyat^ N® cvi ], 
xii., \ix,, XXV , xxvii., Suppl., Nos. I, 19) Anas 
b Mudrik famous also as a poet was the hero 
of another enterprise of the l^ath'am like that 
against the Banu Djusham ix 17) and 

that in which he killed the famous poet-brigand 
Sulaik b, Sulaka {Haviasa^ 41 5 — 416, A ghant^ 
xviii. 137 — 138, Ibn Kutaiba, AV. ed 

de Goeje, 217) The biographical notes on Anas, 
who lived foi several years after the introduction 
of Islam, have been collected by the authoi of 
this article in Caetani, Atinah delV I slam ^ x 
499—500 (year 40 a. h , § 347). 

The position of the lands of the Khath'am 
enabled them to play a pait in the Abyssinian 
expedition against Mekka They tried to oppose 
Abraha’s advance but beaten by him, they weie 
forced to guide the enemy’s army as far as al-Ta^f 
(see the sources collected in Noldeke, Gesch, d. 
Pers, u Arabet ^ p 206—217) Ihe spread of 
Islam at first left them indifferent (no heed need 
be paid to the story in al-Tabari, 1 1079 — 1080, 
of the Khath'amI kahtna of Tabala, Fatima bint 
Muri, who saw a ‘‘divine” light on the face of 
'Abdallah b 'Abd al-Muttalib, the future father 
of the Prophet. The only interesting feature of 
the stoiy is the epithet Judaising, Mutahaivioidi^ 
conferred on the kahtna) Their first relations with 
Muhammad weie certainly hostile (Wakidi, transl 
Wellhausen, 387, al-Tabari, 1 1730 — 1731), but 
they ultimately sent him an embassy and recognised 
him and accepted a letter from him which declared 
all the blood-feuds previous to Islam abolished 
(Ibn Sa'd, 1 2, 34, 78, Annah deW Islam^ 11 
330, year 10 a.h , § 28, cf. also § 23, p 326-327). 
On the death of the Piophet, only a section of 
them rebelled {Annah^ 11 573 — 574, 581, 585, 

♦ year ii a.h , § 87 — 88, 98 104) The destruction of 
the sanctuary of Dhu ’1-Khalasa by 'Abdallah b 
Djarir al-Baijali must have broken then resistance 
along with that of othei tribes who were grouped 
round this turbulent centre (al-Tabari, 1 1985 jy) 
During the wars of conquest we find them in the 
army of Syria (Ibn 'Asakii in Annalt^ 111. 588, 
year 15 A. H , § 66^7, cf. also al-Tabaii, 1 3287, n, 
3408, 8—17) as well as in those of the 'Irak 
(al-Tabari, 2188, n— 12), and as we have seen, 
they formed part of the tribes quarteied at Basra 
and Kufa. 

Several Khath'amI women were married to 
Kuraishls. One of them played rather an im- 
portant part in the early history of Islam. Asma"" 
bint 'Umais is one of the first women converted 
to the faith of Muhammad, who took part in the 
emigration of the first Muslims to Abyssinia. She 
was successively the wife of Dja'far b Abl TSlib, 
Aba Bakr and 'All, which gives special prestige 
in Muslim tradition (Ibn Sa'd, viii. 205 — 209 
and cf. Annah deW Islam^ x 231—236, year 
38 A. H., §§ 269 — 292). Her sister Salma was the 
wife of Hamza b 'Abd al-Muttalib (Annah^ /oc, 
cit., § 285, Ibn Sa'd, viii 209); a daughter of 
Anas b. Mudrik, Asmfi\ was the wife of lOxalid I 
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b. al-Walld (Ibn Hadjar, I^aba^ Cairo, viii. 6, 
N®. 39, Annali^ ix., year 37 a.h , § 412, x. 499). 

The Khath^aml poets were few m number, the 
most notable is Ibn al-Dumaina {Aghanl^ xv 
151 — 157, Ibn Kutaiba, Kit. p. 458-459, 

etc.), who flourished probably at the end of the 
first or at the beginning of the second century 
A H and who is famous for the sanguinary revenge 
he took for hxs wife’s unfaithfulness 

Bibliography (besides works quoted in 
the aiticle) Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat ahansab.^ 
MS of the Escorial, fol 124^ — 127% of which 
Ibn Duraid, Phtikak.^ ed Wustenfeld, 304— 306 
and '7/’^/, ed 1293, 11 78 — 79 aie r6sum6s. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

KHATPA (plur khatayd and khatfat)., sin, 
synonymous with dhanb. The root kh-t~ has the 
meaning of stumbling (in Hebrew Proverbs, xix. 2), 
committing an error {akhta^a is said e g. of the 
bowman whose arrow misses the aim), see the 
art KjiATA^ 'Ihe definition of is “a sin 

committed on purpose”, that of khtC (see SClra 
XVII 33) simply “a sin”, whereas Uhm is applied 
to heavy sins Probably these theological distinctions 
belong to the Islamic period only , it seems doubtful 
whether the pagan Arabs were acquainted with 
the teim khatfa at all. It occurs in the dlwdn 
of Kais b al-Rukaiy 5 t, ed Rhodokanakis, N®. 18, 
vs 3, p. 129, in the sense of fault, defect (kind 
communication from F Krenkow) It is only m 
accord with the general character of the Kurban 
that tins book does not contain an elaborate theory 
of sin ^ frequent are, however, the passages in 
which the consequences and forg v^ness of sins 
IS spoken of Allah, al-Rahman al-Rahim.^ through 
the preaching of His Apostles and Prophets, calls 
men unto forgiveness of sms (Sura xiv ii, xlvi. 
30, Ixxi 4, 6) Who avoids heavy sins and im- 
moral deeds will find plenty of forgiveness with 
his I.ord (SUra liii. 33), who forgiveth sm and 
accepteth repentance (Sura xl 2), He is the best 
of foigiveis (Sura vii 154), He forgiveth sins 
totally {djamtan.^ Sara xxxix. 54). 

This IS the general aspect of forgiveness of 
sins in the Kurban hurther details are also given. 
When Musa says “O my Lord, I have wronged 
myself {zalaintu 7 iafsi\ forgive me”, Allah for- 
gives him (Sura xxviii. 15, cf. Suia xxxviii 24 
[Da ud], etc.) But he who dies as an infidel or as 
a polytheist will not find forgiveness (Sura iv 
51, 136, xlvii 36), kufr [q V ] is forgiven, how- 
ever, when It IS done away with (Sura viii. 39). 
But he who “is enveloped” by his sin will remain 
in Hell for ever (Suia 11. 75). 

This IS a mild view, it agrees, on the whole, 
with the position of Judaism and Catholicism on 
this point But It IS not to be forgotten that 
Allah lemains fiee. “He spareth whomsoever He 
pleaseth and pumsheth whomsoever He pleaseth” 
(Silia 111. 124). 

The mild attitude regarding sinners taken by 
the Kurban is kept on by Islam. Yet the doctrine 
of sin, the distinction of light and heavy sms as 
well as their punishment were the object of 
serious controversy in early Islam. 

The distinction between light iyagh^ir') and heavy 
{kab^ir) sins could be maintained in accordance 
with passages from the Kurban such as Sura xlii. 
35, where the term kaba^ti is already used. Christian 
dogmatics have certainly exercised influence, as 
may be seen from the doctrine of the (seven) 
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capital sms -which occurs id Pladfth : “The Apostle 
of Allah said* Avoid the seven capital sins (mii- 
dtkat). When he was asked what they are, he 
answered. Polytheism, sorcery, killing those who 
may not be killed except for a lawful reason, spoil- 
ing the possessions of orphans, usury, fleeing from 
battle against the enemy, and abusing heedless, 
faithful muh^anat^' (Muslim, Iman^ trad, 1 44, 
al-Bukhail, IVasaya^ bab 23). In other enumerations 
of the capital sins there are deviations from this 
scheme, theology and ethics maintain the view that 
there are sins heavier than those enumerated m 
the tradition just mentioned. Al-Nawawi m his 
commentary (1. 1 70) cites a passage from Abu 
Muhammad b. ‘^Abd al-Salam the contents of which 
are the following Whosoever wishes to know 
whether a sin belongs to the class of the light or 
to that of the heavy ones may compare its character 
with the character of the capital sms. If it is 
lighter than the lightest of capital sms, it belongs 
to the light ones, m other cases it belongs to the 
heavy ones. Who e g disdains his Lord or throws 
the Kurban into the mire has committed one of 
the heaviest sms, though the law does not 
characterise it as such. Likewise, if a man 
should lay hold on a woman m order to give his 
companion opportunity to violate her, or if he 
should detain a man in order to give his com- 
panion to kill this man, such a deed would bear 
a much more sinful character than the spoiling 
of the possessions of orphans, though the latter 
figures among the capital sins. In the same portion of 
his commentary al-Nawawi speaks of the strongly de- 
viating opinions concerning the distinction between 
light and heavy sins He cites the saying of Ibn 
'Abbas “Everything which Allah has prohibited, 
when perpetuated, is a heavy sin.” And other 
theological authorities have said “Every action 
contrary to the law is a heavy sin with a view 
to Allah’s Majesty ” Yet the great majority of the 
theologians are unanimous in making a distinction 
between light and heavy sins Although they re- 
cognise the view just mentioned to be right with 
respect to Allah, yet there is a gradation with a 
view to sms considered by themselves. Accordingly 
the law calls light sms those which are atoned 
by the five salats, by the Ramadan-fast, by the 
hadjdj, etc But how can light sins be distinguished 
from heavy ones^ Several answers on this question 
are given. According to one view, every sin which 
is mentioned m connection with Hell, with Allah’s 
anger, curse or punishment belongs to the heavy 
ones. Another view. Every sm committed without 
•^igns of fear or circumspection or with levity be- 
longs to the heavy ones; but sms due to slips of the 
tongue, to a relaxed control of the passions and 
the like are to be reckoned among the light ones. 
Such contradictory definitions induce Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-W 5 hidI to state that there are certain sms that 
are called heavy by law, others that are called 
light, and others that are not provided with 
either of these epithets. Prudence therefore com- 
mands men to avoid all sms lest he prove to have 
committed one of the heavy ones. — The ^ulamai^ 
say: Persevering in committing light sms makes 
them heavy; and on the authority of 'Umar and 
Ibn 'AbbSs the sentence is handed down “No sin is 
heavy if forgiveness is asked, no sin is light if the 
transgressor perseveres in it.” Thus far al-NawawT 
This theory concerning light and heavy sins and 
their forgiveness, which may be called representative 


of the views of orthodox Islam, was not shared 
by two sects of so divergent tendencies as the 
l^aridjis [q. V.] and the Mu'tazills [q. v.] 
were. Both hold the position that the consequence of 
heavy sins will be eternal punishment. This posi- 
tion is connected with the question concerning the 
relation existing between faith and works. While 
orthodox Islam, theoretically at least, emphasises 
the value of faith, these sects lay stress upon 
woiks as the criterion of a man being faithful 
or not; their most consequent opponents in this 
respect weie the Murdjis [q. v.]. The line of 
distinction which orthodox Islam draws between 
Muslims and Kafirs was removed to the right by 
the Khawaridj and the Mu'tazila, so as to add 
to the damned also the Muslims who were guilty 
of heavy sins The echo of the fervent debates 
between the parties is still heard in the commen- 
taries on the Kurban. Al-Baidawi comments upon 
Sura 11. 75 (see above) The “envelopment” men- 
tioned here can only refer to Kafirs, consequently 
those who have committed heavy sms do not fall 
under the verdict of this verse 

Verses like Suia xxxix. 55 * “Allah forgiveth 
sms in their totality” and Sura 11. 284 . “He 
forgiveth whomsoever He pleaseth and He punish- 
eth whomsoever He pleaseth”, prove that punish- 
ment of sins IS not necessary and that heavy sms 
aie also pardoned (Fakhi al-Din al-Razi, Mafatth 
al-Ghatb^ 11. 82). Al-Baidawl (see also Fakhr al-Dln 
al-Razi, v. 455) “It is not true that for the for- 
giveness of sms iawba [q. v.] is necessary ; this is 
only required for shirk'*'* [q v ] Still, however strong 
this asseition may be, Fakhr al-Din al-R2zi does 
not fail to declare in his commentary on Svira 
xxxix 54 “Perhaps He will pardon sins in general 
and perhaps He will punish in Hell for a time 
and pardon afteiwards”. 

Al-Zamakhshari, who was a moderate Mu'tazill, 
combats such views Commenting upon the words 
“He pardoneth whomsoever He pleaseth” (Sura 
111 124) he remarks “On account of tawba^ for 

He is not disposed to grant forgiveness except to 
those who repent”. And he fulminates against the 
interpretation of the verse which is put into the 
mouth of Ibn 'Abbas. “He granteth heavy sins 
to whomsoever He pleaseth and He punisheth 
whomsoever He pleaseth on account of light sms”; 
woids, indeed, to bung a Mu^tazilite to despair. 

As IS to be expected, the orthodox view ox 
heavy sms being pardonable is also to be found 
in Hadith The Prophet said. “Djibril visited me 
and cheered me with the assurance. Any member 
of thy community who dies confessing Allah’s 
unity will enter Paradise”. I said “Even if he 
has committed adultery and theft 1 “” He said: “Even 
if he has committed adultery and theft”” (Muslim, 
Iman^ tr. 153). Al-Nawawl remarks in his com- 
mentary on this tradition : “This is a locus pro- 
bans for the opinion of the Sunnites that those 
who have committed heavy sms will not suffer 
everlasting punishment in Hell and that they will 
be taken back from Hell if they have entered 
It, and that they finally will enter Paradise and 
remain there for ever.” All this is elaborately treat- 
ed in the traditions on intercession (see the article 
shafX'a) where it is stated anew that Muhammad 
intercedes also on behalf of grave sinners and that 
through his intercession they are allowed to leave Hell. 

Innumerable are the traditions in which Mu- 
hammad mentions forgiveness of sins on account 
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of good works of every kind. In some of these tradi- 
tions the qualification occurs: ‘‘except heavy ones”; 
this clausula represents the common orthodox view 
(see above) that light sins are repaired by good 
works of every kind, that heavy ones require 
isitghfar and that ihtrk requires tawba [q. v.] 
Shirk ^ polytheism, is consequently the heaviest 
sin; the lightest is the so-called hadith al-nafs^ 
1. e. sinful thoughts which do not issue into 
reality; it is even said that no account of these 
thoughts is taken m the computation of sins on 
the Day of Resurrection The idea is expressed 
in the following tradition “The Apostle of Allah 
said . Allah does not take into account what the 
members of my community think as long as they 
do not pronounce it or carry it out” (Muslim, 
Iman^ tr 201 — 208) This tradition, which also 
occurs in other forms, is another proof of the 
mild attitude taken by orthodox Islam towards 
sin, an attitude which forms a counterbalance 
against the severe doctrine of kadar [q. v.]. The 
tradition just mentioned and the attitude from 
which it arises are the more remarkable because 
Muslim theology is very strict in matters regarding 
the intention (cf the ait nIya). On the other 
hand , scrupulousness regarding sinful thoughts 
is highly praised. Once Muhammad’s compan- 
ions said to him “We find in our inner self 
thoughts which we would have scruples to pro- 
nounce ” He said “Do you find them really^” 
They answered. “Yes”. Then he said “This 
(scrupulousness) is puie faith” (Muslim, Iman^ 
tr. 209). In this connection also the following 
hadith may be mentioned. “Anas said: Verily, 
you do things which, in youi eyes, are more in- 
significant than a hair is thick, but m Muham- 
mad’s lifetime we considered them as capital sms” 
(al-Bukhari, Rikak^ bab 32) Finally one tradition 
must be mentioned which could be called a step in 
the diiection of the attitude of Kharidjis and 
Mu'tazills regarding heavy sins “The Apostle of 
Allah said Who commits fornication is not a 
believer at the same time, nor is he who steals 
or drinks wine” (Muslim, Iman^ ti 100, cf. 
tr. loi — 105, cf al-Bukhari, Hudud^ b 5 b i, 6, 20 
etc ). Al-Nawawi in his commentary is anxious to 
prove that the words “is not a behevei” do not 
imply a total, but only a partial lack of faith, 
and he states that “the Kt/mcf of the people of the 
truth” IS that those who commit fornication, theft, 
murder or any sin considered as one of the kabifir^ 
except ^irk^ are not for this reason infidels, no, 
they are believers lacking in faith, if they repent, 
their punishment is abolished and if they die 
peisevering in heavy sms they arc left to Allah’s 
pleasuie if He pleaseth. He forgiveth them and 
maketh them enter Paradise at once, and if He 
pleaseth. He punishcth them and maketh them 
enter Paradise afterwards — Similar views and 
their opposite he also at the bottom of the much 
debated question whether faith is liable to in- 
crease and diminution 

In ethical and mystical literature we find 
a more systematic and elaborate classification of 
sins; cf. Aba TSlib al-Makki, 1. 85 sq.\ 

al-Ghaz5ll, Ihya\ vol. iv., book 1. (on repentance). 
Abe Talib recognises four classes of sins, a divi- 
sion which was borrowed fiom him by al-GhazalT 
Those of the first kind aie called tabbtibiya^ sins 
such as haughtiness and pride, boasting, arrogance, 
love of praise, love of life, ambition, despotism; 


those of the second class are called satanic {shatt^' 
niya)\ it comprises such sms as envy and deceit; 
those of the third class bear the epithet of “animal” 
sins {bahimlyd)\ these are avidity, covetousness, 
rage and lust, the fourth class comprises those 
sms which remind of the nature of the beasts of 
prey {sabu^tyd)^ such as wrath, fighting and murder. 

Al-Qiazali rejects the view of those who do not 
recognise a practical difference between light and 
heavy sins. He mentions the enumerations of heavy 
sms varying between four and eleven, and cites 
Aba Tahb al-MakkI’s view that “there are 17 
heavy sms, four in the heart, to wit polytheism, 
persevering in sm, despair of Allah’s compassion, 

and ^ the tongue, to wit 

false witness, abusing the muhsan^ false oath, and 
sorcery, three in the belly drinking water and 
intoxicating drinks, spoiling the goods of orphans, 
and usury, two m the genitals fornication and pe- 
derasty; two in the hands murder and theft, one 
m the feet fleeing from battle, one m the whole 
body disobedience regarding one’s parents 

The mystics, nothwithstanding such classifi- 
cations, see sm m a more general light. It is man as 
such who IS a sinner. It is necessary for him to 
know Allah in His highness and to know himself 
in his baseness. For the soul is like a mirror 
disfigured by rust, which has to be cleaned and 
polished, so as to be able to reflect the higher 
world This polishing process dominates the life 
of the mystic and gives rise e g to the muhasaba^ 
the daily examination of one’s self with a view 
to sins committed and to the means to avoid 
them m future (Ihya^^ vol iv., book viii., cf. Asm 
Palacios, La Mystique d'al-GJtazzali^ M,T 0 M ^ 
vii 90 sq ) It is this consciousness of sinful- 
ness which lies at the loot of the mournful at- 
titude of the mystics and which has inspired so 
many sayings expressing their fear to appear 
before Allah after death (cf. R Hartmann, Al- 
KusihaiiYs Da? stellung des Sufttums^ p II j^.) 

Two deviating attitudes regarding sm taken by 
the mystics have still to be mentioned that of 
the Jbahtya and that of the Malanatiya The former 
have turned their back to the via purgativa of 
the mystic and maintain that the fetters of law 
and morals have no longer to be borne by him 
who paiticipates m true mystic life. For a full 
description see the art tasawwuf. — The Ma- 
IdnatJya [q v ], on the other hand, start from the 
conception that the mystic has to avoid all that 
may confer on him the piaise of mankind and 
their admiration They therefore do not shun 
actions which expose them to general reproval or 
disdain, actions which in their case are not the 
outcome of their indulging in sinful inclinations 
and which, without the purpose of incurring blame, 
would loose nothing of their sinful character 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHAylB (a.), plur kkutablf^ was, among the 
ancient Arabs, the name for the spokesman of 
the tribe The khatib is therefore often men- 
tioned along with the shahr^ the poet (Ibn HishSm, 
Sira^ ed Wustenfeld, p 934, i from below, 938 > 
5 from below, Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, IV. 484, II 
and, like the kahtn and the satyid^ was one of the 
leaders of the tribe The character and significance 
of his office is clearly explained by Djahiz, Ktfab 
al-Bayan wa d-Tabytn^ Cairo 1332, vols. I — 3. 
Ihe distinction between and ^aUr is not 
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absolutely definite but practically is that the 
siiaHr uses the poetic form while the khatib ex* 
presses himself in prose, often, however, also in 
sa^ (cf I^jahiz, op at ^ i 159), his speech is 
introduced with amnia ba^du (al-HarIri, ed. de 
Sacy, 1822, p 42). According to Djahiz, there 
were a few j^utaba^ who were also ihu^ara^ (1. 27). 
In the Dm hilly a the ihiftr is said to have been 
more highly esteemed than the khatib but when 
the numbers of poets gradually increased and the 
latter’s art declined and they became beggars, 
the Jihatib obtained more prestige (i 136, 111.227) 
The tilmtlb is also associated with the stoiy-tellei, 
the and with the ashab al-akhbar wa 'l~at]mr 

(Djahiz, i. 167 sq. and passim), the office was 
sometimes hereditary in the same family. The 
khutaba^ did not foim a gild or caste, they were 
the men who had the ability to be spokesmen. 
They appear not only at the head of a wafd to 
negotiate as representatives of their tribe, as we 
know from the Sira (cf. Goldziher, AbhandL zur 
arab. PhtloL^ 1. 20), but, like the poets, they 
were also the leaders in the war of wits with the 
enemy {inufakhara') The had to be able 

to extol the glorious deeds and the noble qualities 
of his tube and to narrate them in perfect language 
and to be able llke^Mse to expose the weaknesses 
of his opponents He had therefore to be fasjh 
and know how to employ halagha and m this 
way to overcome his opponents (cf The Mttfad- 
dallyat^ ed. Lyall, xci 22 sq ^ xcvi 9, al-Ku- 
tami ed J Barth, xiv 20, Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat, 
ed Rhodokanakis, 5 D Ak IVten^ 1902, xhv. 
19, Kamil^ ed Wright, 20, 15 ) Lampoons give 

the following characteristics of a poor l^atJb his 
pronunciation is bad, he turns too and fro, stammers, 
coughs, strokes his beard, twists his fingeis, a 
sign of cowaidice {Hamasa^ ed. Fieytag, p. 650, 
verse 5 , Kdnitl^ ed. Wright, p 20, 7, 9 sq^ It is 
in keeping with the chaiacter of the ancient Arab 
thatib that he is included among the fighting 
knights and nobles (al-Kutami, op. at , Djahi/, 1 
134, 8 J’y , 172, ii), indeed, ^atib itself is used as 
a name for a brave warrior (Djahiz, i. 129) When 
the khatib makes a public appearance his insignia 
are lance, staff or bow (al-makhasir').^ just as a 
man taking an oath carries tokens of masculine 
honour; he often strikes the earth with it (cf al- 
Kutami, xxvii 6, Labid, Diwan.^ ed al-Chalidi, 

7, «5 [p 27], 9 , 45 [p- 45]) Djahi?, 1. 197 47., Ill 
3 sqq^ 61 jy.) 

In the earliest days of Islam the khatib retained 
much of his old character. “The piophet came 
forward as a kAatib"' after the conquest of Mekka 
(Ibn Hisham, ed Wustenfeld, p 823, 3 from below) 
and spoke publicly with ceremony and authority. 
But the khutba now became solely an address to 
the Muslims, not a part of the war against the 
enemy and mufakhara was no longer part of the 
activities of the Muslim khatib. But it is quite in 
keeping with the nature of early Islam and with 
that of the Arab khatib that the ruler himself was 
spokesman and that he not only made edifying 
speeches from the minbar as khatib but also issued 
orders, made decisions and pronounced his views 
on political questions and particularly questions 
of general interest This was the case under the 
first four caliphs and the Umaiyads (cf. Djahiz, 1 
190), and the governors appointed by them also 
acted as khufaba^ (e g. al-Ya%ubl, ed Houtsma, ii. 
318 infra); ^ 5 hiz, i. 179 middle, etc.); the local 


governois appointed by the latter were also en- 
tiusted with the control of the minbar and of the 
^alat (al-Tabari, li. 929, n sqP^, Diatribes against and 
curses on the enemy were part of their minbar 
speeches, e. g. the curses on 'All and occasionally 
on Talha and al-Zubair (Djahiz, i. 165). Khatib 
was therefore still synonymous with “leader”; a 
poet of the Khawai idj says “Theie will be no 
peace so long as theie is a khatib from Thakif 
on the minbar' s of this world” (Djahiz, 111. 135). 
An inheritance from the ancient Arab spokesman 
IS the staff or lance which the Muslim J^atib 
holds in his right hand during the a custom 

which provoked the scorn of the Persians (Djahiz, 
111 135). But the close connection between the 

khutba and divine service gave the Muslim khatib 
a specifically religious character Aftei the conclusion 
of the wars of the first generations, this element 
became more piedominant and in the time of the 
'Abbasids, as eaily as Haiiin al-RashId, the caliph 
left it to the kadis to delivei the seimon at the 
service while he himself was simply a listener 
(Djahiz, 1 1 61). But m theory the leaders of 

divine service in the great mosques are lepresen- 
tativcs of the caliph (cf. Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima.^ 
Cairo 1322, p 173). 

Ihe Egyptian Patimids still occasionally preached 
themselves (behind a veil), namely 3 times in the 
month of Ramadan and at the gieat festivals (Ibn 
al'Taghiibirdi, ed Juynboll, 11 482 — 486, ed. 

Popper, p 331 , al-Makrizi, Khitat.^ Cairo 1334, 

11. 322, 327, 329). On this occasion his highest 
dignitaiies stood on the steps of the minbar {op. 
cit p. 327, 329), while on the other hand the 
rcdis of a district often stood on the minbar if 
the khatib was preaching, a custom which testifies 
to the original high lank of the khatib.^ but was 
later condemned by stiict authorities on morals 
(Ibn al-Hadjdj, Kitab al-Madkhal.^ Cairo 1320, 11. 74). 
Special IdiutdbCd were every wheie appointed. There 
weie thiee of them in Cairo duiing the earlier 
Fatimid period (for the 'Ami, Ibn Tulun and al- 
Azhar mosques), cf. al-Makrizi, Khitat.^ 11 348, 6, 
as a rule it seems to have been the honorary 
office of a kadi , cf. op. at , p. 224, 8 infra. On 
the '/</ al-Ghadir.^ a special khatib pronounced 
the Uiutba on a minbar with 9 steps m the sanc- 
tuaiy of Husain in Cairo, while the chief kadi 
conducted the salat.^ the kkafib on this occasion 
was given a silk lobe and 30 or 50 dinars (al- 
Makrizi, Khitat.^ 11. 224 sq.). On other occasions 
also the khatib leceived a robe of honour {op. cit,.^ 
n 387 infra). The khatib usually was also the 
conductor {imam) of the Friday ^aldt at which 
he preached and, according to AbU Hanifa and a 
tradition of Malik, he must actually do so unless 
there were special reasons for a deviation from 
the rule. The daily ^alat's are as a rule con- 
ducted by other imam'h (al-Mawardi, al~Ahkam 
al-Sultaniya.^ ed. Enger, p 181, 3 from below). Ac- 
cording to al-Shafi'i and M 5 lik, the Fiiday service 
with kjmtba can only be held in one mosque in 
each town, if the size of the town does not make 
it impossible, while Abu Hanifa has no such rule. 
The khutba was theiefore delivered, for example, 
in Cairo after the end of the FSUmid period in 
the HSkim mosque only, because Saladin ap- 
pointed a ShafiT chief kadi. This state of affairs 
was altered by Baibars when he appointed a 
Hanafi chief l^Sdl (al-Mal}:rizi, Khilal., iv 53). AbC 
Hanifa on the other hand allows divine service 
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in which a takes part only in a large 

town (fni^r)^ m which the ruler or his deputy is 
present in person. The other schools are less ri- 
gorous on the point. But the of the 

Friday service is, according to the other schools 
also, in theory the representative of “the highest 
ImSm”. Seveial Imams can be chosen, if necessary 
with their exact functions defined According to 
al-MawardI (p, 172), the Sultan appoints the imams 
of the larger mosques, in keeping with the theoiy 
of their representative character But, according 
to al-Kal^aghandl a/-A^s/ia^ Cairo, iv. 39), each 
mosque under the Mamluks had its own khatlb 
while the Sultan only conceined himself with the 
larger mosques The office of kb^ttib of the im- 
portant mosques was a veiy distinguished one. 
Thus, according to Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the Shafi^i 
chief kadi himself was khatib of the great mosque 
in the citadel of Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, Zoubdat 
kachf el^mamditk^ 1894, p 92) and it Mas re- 
garded as a special distinction, anxiously coveted, 
when Saladin after the conquest of Jeiusalem 
chose the kadi Muhyl al-Dln Abu ’1-Ma‘^ali 
to act as first khatib in the Aksa mosque (Shihab 
al-Din, Kitdb al-Rawdatam Jt Akhbar al-Daw- 
latatn^ Cairo 1288, 11. 108 ) Ihe document 

confirming his appointment under the Mamluks is 
further evidence of the khatib\ dignity (cf. al-Kal- 
kashandl, op. at 11. 222 — 225, aPUmarf, Kt- 
tdb al-TiZ’rlf bt ' l-Mu^talah al-Shartf.^ Cairo 1312, 
p. 126 sq). He IS the natural authority to whom 
new converts announce then conversion to Islam 
(Ibn al-H5djdj, Kttdb al-Madkhal p. 76) , the 
people touch his robe h U-iabartt/k.^ etc (al- Sh a^- 
ranT, Kitdb aUMizdn^ i 169) According to al- 
MSwardi (p 185), the khatib ought preferably to 
wear black clothes, according to al-C^azali, white, 
while the first mentioned uould be btd^a (//zv5\ 
Cairo 1322, p. 131, 10 f b sqq^ Hi's insignia 
are al-^uddnt.^ the “two things of wood” 1 e the 
mtnbar and the staff or wooden swoid which he 
has to hold in his hand duiing the seimon, ac- 
cording to the Fikh books also According to the 
law of 1911 applied to al-Azhar, art. 59, every 
pne who has passed through the second of the 
three divisions of the institute can become a 
khatib While in al-Azhar itself only one khatib 
is appointed (al-Zaiyati, Ta^rikh al'Azha}\ Cairo 
1320, p. 207), there weie in 1909 in the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina 46, in Mekka 122 
khu(abd^.^ besides their deputies. They enjoy cer- 
tain foundations and the office is on the whole 
hereditary (al-Batanllnl , al-Rihla al-IItdjazi}'a\ 
Cairo 1329, p loi, 242) 

Beside the official khatib.^ the wd^tz exercised 
the function of an edifying preacher, when he 
pleased (cf A. Mer, Dte Renaissame dfs Isldms.^ 
1922, p. 318 sqq ). 
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AL-igiATiB al-BASHDADI, AbU Bakr Ahmad 

B ^AlI h TiiSbit, known as al-Khatib al-Baghdgdf, 
was born on the 24th DjumSdS II, 392 (1002) at 
Darzidjan, a large village on the west bank of 
the Tigris below Ba gh dad. The son of a khatib 
(preacher), he began his studies very early and 
spent his youth travelling in search of hadith. In 
this way he visited Basra, NishSpQr, Isfahan, Ha- 
madan and Damascus Finally settling in Baghdad, 
he held the office of a khatib there and this was 
the origin of the name al-^atlb al- Baghdadi by 
which he is known to posterity His profound 
erudition in the matter of tradition gained him 
great fame and authority in his new abode, one 
of his biographers says that preachers and teachers 
of tradition used to have to submit the traditions 
they had collected to his expert opinion before 
quoting them in their sermons and in their lectures. 
On the othei hand al-Khatib seems to have suffered 
from the hostility of the Han balls, who were nu- 
merous and powerful in Baghdad at this period 
Ills preference for the Shafi^i-school, after having 
been at first a Hanbali, his theological opinions 
which were quite uncompromising in their Ash'^arism, 
attracted to him the hatred of the pupils of the 
Imam Ahmad who were enemies of all bold 
theological speculation He succeeded however in 
spite of the opposition of the Hanballs and thanks 
to the protection of the Caliph al-K5^im and the 
vizier Ibn al-Muslima in opening a course of lectures 
on hadith {anld") m the mosque of al-MansUr It 
seems, that retaining a bitter resentment for the 
enmity shown him, al-Khallb nevei lost an oppor- 
tunity in his lectures and writings of making 
malicious insinuations against Ahmad b Hanbal 
and the Hanbalis and even attacking them openly 
He was on this account accused by later generations 
of ta^assub (legal and theological bias) and there 
IS a body of polemical literature against him (cf 
Hadjdji Khalifa, 111 632) When the successful 

rebellion of al-Basasirl biought about the rum of 
Ibn al-Mushma, al-Khatib fled to Damascus , 
arrested by order of the Fatimid governor, he 
only narrowly escaped execution by a precipitous 
flight to Sur and Aleppo. Returning to Baghdad 
after the Saldjuks had lestored order there, al- 
IGiatib, “hafiz of the east”, died there a year later 
on Monday 7th Dhu’ 1-Hidjdja 463 (1071) in the 
same year as Ibn 'Abd al-BaiT, the “hafiz of the 
w'est”. He was buned in the presence of a vast 
concourse beside the tomb of the venerated Bisbr 
al-Hafi 

Al-Khatib’s work was considerable according 
to his biographers about a hundred treatises The 
most celebrated of his works is the la^rikh 
Baghdad.^ a repertory of scholars of tradition living 
in Baghdad , the geographical, topographical and 
historical introduction, which precedes the bio- 
graphical collection has been abbreviated and 
paitly published and translated into French by 
G. Salmon and utilised by G. Le Strange (A greek 
Embassy to Bagddd tn 9/7, f R.A.S.^ 1897, p 

35 — 45); edition of the text ; mention should 

also be made of his Ktfdya fi ma^rtfat u{ul "'tlm 
aBriwdya and his Takyld all tint ^ on which see the 
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analysis by Ahlwardt in Verzetchntss dtr arab 
Nandschi if ten der JOrntg, Bihliothek zu Berlin^ 
n. 1039, and 1035 j a list of other works by al- 
Kha^Ib from the Mir^Ut al^Zatnan of I bn al-l)jawzl 
IS given by Salmon, p. 8 — 10, and could be utilised 
with the aid of the following corrections’ N® 2 
al- Dj Utn^ li-ahhla^ al-rawt wa 'I-sami^ (instead of 
h^ahhlaf) \ N®. 4 al-Moiiafik wa U-muftartk (instead 
of zua ' l-mu^tartf) ^ N® 10 al-Fakih wa 'l-mutaffakth 
(instead of wa l-mutaff ahha) ^ N®. 20 Man hadatha 
fanastya (instead of fanasa)^ N®. 26 al-Tafsil it- 
mubham al’PiatasJl (instead of al-tajdxl\ work on 
the hadith muisat)^ N® 32 aUIdj^aza Itl-ma^dum 
wa 'I-mat^kul (instead of al-id^ada , work on t^aza 
granted to an individual unnamed or not yet 
born), N®. 33 al^Buhbal^ (instead of aUna^la ^ 
cf. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of arab 
MSS. tn the British Museum.^ N® 1132) and al- 
Asma^ al~mutawa(da (opposed in logic to the 
asma^ moi^akktka) ^ N® 41 al-Mtidih and al-kunut 
are two distinct woiks (instead of al-Mudih wa 
U'-kunut) 

Bibliography Brockelmann, G. A Z., 1 
329; Salmon, Vint reduction topographique a 
Vhistoire de Bagdadh d^ Abou Bakr Ahmad tbn 
Thdbit al-Khattb al-Bagdddht.^ Pans 1904, Gold- 
ziher, Muham Studien.^ ii. 154, 183, 1845 

Biographies of al-Khatib are given in Ibn 
Khallikan N® 33, fahakat el-hojfaz xiv. 14, 
a long account of him is given in the miFdt 
al~zamdn of Ibn al-DjawzI (MSS of Pans 1506, 
p, 131, 132). (W. Mar^aIs) 

KH ATM (a ) or Khatma, the technical name 
for the recitation of the whole of the 
Kurban from beginning to end. It is an infinitive 
from ^atama.^ which is derived with the meaning 
“to end, to conclude” from the foreign word 
khdtam.^ “seal, seal-ring” (Frilnkel, Die aramatschen 
Fremdworter tm Arabtschen.^ p 252), because the 
seal was affixed at the end of a document The 
complete recitation of the Kurban is, especially if 
it IS done within a short time, a mentorious achieve- 
ment, e g. in 8 nights, as Ubaiy b. Ka^b is said 
to have done (Ibn Sa'd, in/11 60, 23', cf on'^Uthman 
ibid iii/i. 53, 3) It IS related of Sulaiman al-A'mash 
(in Lane s. v ) that he accomplished the khatma 
soon after ^Uthman’s edition and soon after that 
of Ibn Mas^Qd. For a dead man the reciters were 
asked to recite the kird'at al’khatamat (e. g. in 
the lOOl Nights in the story of the merchant Aiyub 
and his son) In Egypt the khatma was used as 
an entertainment for guests In modern Mekka the 
so-called iklaba is celebrated when a boy has read 
through the whole of the sacred book (the ceremony 
after the half or one third is called isrdfd). In 
South Arabia a is presented to one who 

has recited the whole book for the first time. 

Bibliography . Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka.^ 
li. 146, 272 , Landberg, Arabica.^ v. 126 sqq , Lane, 
Arabian Nights.^ i. 382; Goldziher in Z/,1915, 
vi. 214, on Khaim al- Bukhari (Fr. Buhl) 
KH AyT. pi. Khu(u( (the poet al-'AdjdjSdj also 
uses the form meant originally a straight 

furrow or line dug into the ground or a 
line drawn in the sand by a stick or with the 
finger. The word is frequently used for the digging 
of a grave, because the latter was long and straight 
Then it was used for the meaning of laying out 
a settlement with lanes or streets {khi{(a). Finally 
it has the meaning of a line ruled on paper 
or parchment, and a line of writing. 


This latter meaning is probably derived from the 
earlier meaning of the lines which a diviner (^Sef) 
drew in sand and from which he prognosticated the 
happy or unlucky issue of an undertaking about which 
he was consulted. For this purpose the diviner accom- 
panied by an acolyte drew with utmost haste, so 
that he could not possible remember the number, 
a quantity of lines in the sand Then he slowly 
wiped out two lines at a time, while the acolyte 
recited the words: “Ye two sons of ^lySn, hasten 
with the explanation*” If in the end two lines 
remained it was a sure sign of success, while one 
line meant disappointment. This being ancient' 
pnestciaft was prohibited by Islfim, but another 
mode of divining survived for a long time and 
may be practised to the present day. The diviner 
m this ait of made only three lines in the 

sand and then used corns of barley or date-stones 
which he flung upon the lines, and from the way 
they fell upon the lines he prognosticated the good 
or evil result of the enterprise (cf. Ibn al-AthIr, 
Nthdya.^ 1. 303, Ltsdn^ ix 157 — 158). 

Further means essentially “handwriting” 1. e. 
the Arabic script with its development and various 
styles, so we find it used in a verse of Imru^ al-Kais 
(ed Ahlwardt, 63, v i)’ “Like the writing of the 
Psaltei on Yamanite palm-leaf”. Similarly ‘^Abd 
Allah b. ^Anama (^Mufaddaltydt.^ ed Lyall, 1 14, 
V. 5.) says “Just as the ink is moved about in 
the writing fiom the inkstand” 1 ater poems contain 
the mention of kAutt for writing more frequently 
and the veise of the Islamic poet al-Shammakh 
(ed. Cairo, p. 26, 7) may suffice “As m Taima 
a Jewish rabbi writes Hebrew with his right hand 
and then draws straight lines across (the parch- 
ment)”. From this verse it becomes clear that not 
only Arabic writing, but any script is named khat(. 

In modern language the word khall is used for 
manuscript copies of books in opposition to printed 
books The history of the development of the Arabic 
script need not be enlaiged upon here as the 
subject has been dealt with in an earlier article 
(cf. the art ARABIA, above, vol. 1 ) The secretaries 
{kdtib.^ 9 V ) developed a science about the correct 
formation of the letters, while neciomanceis in their 
turn invented a science by attributing special 
virtues to certain combinations of letters (cf 
Taslikopru Zixda, ed. HaidarSbad, i. 75 — 80; al- 
Kalkashandi, ^ubh al-A^ihd^ 111. 2 — 171, and else- 
where, and for the supposed mystical interpretation 
of writing principally the books of the Hurufls). 
Cf. further the art. KUATT-l humAyUn. 

Bibliography . Ibn Durustawaih, KitUb 

al-Kuttdb.^ ed. Bairut 1921, and most works dealing 

with the instructions of the JCdtib 

(F. Krenkow) 

AL- KH A*jpT, a strip of coast on the Per- 
sian Gulf The Arab geographers are not agreed 
as to its exact extent. While Yakut limits the name 
to the coast of al-Bahrain and ‘^Uman, which is 
also apparent from the mention of al-Katif, al- 
‘U^air and Katar, al-BakrI says definitely that al- 
Khatt IS the whole coast between ‘^Uman and 
al-Basra on the one side and Kazima and al-Shihr 
on the other. This difference of opinion is piobably 
the result of the variation in extent of 'Uman and 
al-Bahrain in the wider sense of these terms in 
course of time. 

There are in any case authors who allot al-Kha^^ 
to either the one or the other territory. Al-Khatj 
in A^mad b. Muhammad al-HerawI, for example. 
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IS simply a collective name foi the villages in 
‘Umfin, while Ibn al-AnbSrl uses al-lOiatt as the 
name for the coast of al- Bahrain. In contrast to 
these wide applications of a fairly general term there 
IS a nairow one, according to which al-Khatt was 
a particular settlement on the coast which belonged 
to the ‘^Abd al-Kais. A. Sprenger has adopted this 
view, which was held by al-Baladhurl amongst 
others, and there is much in favour of locating 
al-KhaU preferably in the Gulf of al-Bahrain The 
place was m any case noted as a market for the 
famous KhattT lance-shafts imported from India and 
sold to the Beduins. The name al-Khatt seems to 
be old. If A. Sprenger is right in connecting it 
with “regio Attene” and “Chateni” in Plmy, Nat 
Hist ^ vi. 28, 147, and the “Atla vicus” in Ptolemy, 
the name dates back to long before the Muham- 
madan period. 

Bibliography', Y akut, Mu^djam , ed. 
Wustenfeld, 11 453 , Marastd al-Ittil^y ed 

T G J Juynboll, Leiden 1852, 1, p 358, al- 
Bakri, Mt^d^am,^ ed Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1876, 
1. 314, A. Sprengei, Die alte Gcogt aphte Ara- 
biens,^ Bern 1875, p. 92, 116, 118 130 

135, M. J. de Goeje, Memotre stir les Car- 
mathes du Bahrain et Us Fattmides (^Me moires 
d'Histoire et de Geographie Orientahs'),^ Leiden 
1903, 111., p. 18, 86 ; F. W. Schwarzlose, 

Die Wajfen der alten Araber,, Leipzig 1886, p 
2 \*i $q G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduirunlebcn,^ 
Berlin 1S97. _ __ (Adolf Grohmann) 

KHAyy-i humayun, “imperial rescript”, an 
ordinance referring to reforms in the organisation 
of the Ottoman empiie, promulgated by the Sultans 
The expression was piimarily applied to the Sul- 
tan’s fiat wiitten by the sovereign himself at the 
head of the document, later when the charge 
of the tughra [<j. v.] was left to an official called 
ni^han^i,, the term was wrongly extended to the 
whole document itself The expression is synonymous 
with kha{t-i sk^ttf but the usage in Ottoman ad- 
ministrative law is to apply the latter only to the 
kha^t-i sherif of Giilkhane, a constitutional charter 
granted by Sultan ^Abd al-Madjid (Sha'ban 26, 
1255 = Nov. 3, 1839), while the former is generally 
applied to the kha{t-t humayun of the first third 
of DjumSdg II, 1272 (Feb. 18, 1856) The latter 
addressed to the grand viziei Muhammad Amfn 
'All Pa&ha had been obtained by the united act- 
ion of Fiench and English diplomatists at the 
end of the Crimean War. By this document, the 
Sultan acknowledging that this subjects were united 
among themselves by cordial bonds of patriotism 
(zvatandashi,^ an expression that appears for the 
first time here but did not catch on} declared he 
would maintain the guarantees promised by the 
charter of Gulkhane for the security of peisons 
and property without distinction of class or cult, 
as well as the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by non-Muslims* he accorded authority to repair 
churches and other buildings belonging to the 
various communities, put an end to the use of 
insulting appellations in administrative documents 
(for example of the term rfaya,^ applied to tri- 
butaries), proclaimed all his subjects eligible for 
public offices, instituted mixed tribunals composed 
of Muslims; announced the coming codification 
of penal and commercial law, and better organisa- 
tion of the police, the application of recruiting 
to non Muslims with the right of buying oneself 
out, the reorganisation of the provincial councils, 


I the right of foreigneis to possess landed property, 
reforms in the levying of taxes, the making of 
banks, roads and canals This law remained in 
in force until the constitution of Midhat Pasha 
in 1876. 

Bibliography', T. X. Bianchi, Khaththy 

humatoun (1856) at the end of the Nouveau 

Guide de la conversation,^^, (Cl. Huart) 
KHATT-J SHARIF. [See humXyUn]. 

KHA'f'i'ABlYA, name of a sect reckoned 
among the Shi'ite extremists ighulat\ called after 
Abu 1 -Khattab Muhammad b Abi Zainab al-AsadI 
al-Adjda', who is said to have asserted the im- 
manence (hulul) of the deity in the Imam Pja'far 
al-Sadik (83 — 148 = 702 — 765) and afterwards in 
himself He obtained a following in al-Knfa, where 
he was attacked by 'IsS b. Mflsa, who was governor 
for some years till 147 — 764/765, he armed his 
followers with stones, reeds and knives, assuring 
them that these would prevail against the enemy’s 
swords and lances This promise proved acceptive, 
his followers to the numbei of seventy were 
slaughteied, and he himself was captured in D5r 
al-Rizk on the bank of the Euphrates, impaled, his 
trunk afterwards burned and his head sent to 
Baghdad This disaster did not teiminate the 
existence of the sect, some of whom maintained 
that neither Abu ’ 1 -Khattab nor his followers had 
been really killed, the appearance having been 
delusive Then numbers are computed by the best 
informed writer about 300 A, H. at 100 , 000 , their 
location being the Saw§d of al-Klifa and Yaman; 
they had, however, no power or force. There is a 
brief allusion to their doctrine in Ibn Kutaiba’s 
Mc^artf,^ which is somewhat earlier, and in the work of 
al-Mutahhar b al-T 5 hir, who is some fifty years later, 
but they seem to have done nothing which at- 
ti acted the attention of the historians After Abu 
’l-Khattab’s death his followers are said to have 
transferred the imamate to Muhammad b Isma^ll 
b. L^a'far al-Sadik, and aie thus to be reckoned 
among the Isma'ilis 

The statements about their specific doctrines are 
scanty and to bt accepted with caution. They held, 
it IS .asseited, that Muhammad transferred the pro- 
phetic office from himself to 'All on the Day of 
the Pond, and it would seem that Abu ’ 1 -KhattSb 
must have asserted that similar transfeience had 
taken place fioni Dja'far to himself. Both Sunni 
and writers maintain emphatically that Dja'far 
repudiated the claims made for him by Abu ’I- 
l^attab, whose relation to him seems to have been 
similar to that of al-MukhtSr b. Abi 'Ubaid to 
Ibn al-Hanafiya. 

Of his other doctiines the best attested is that 
he taught absolute ruthlessness in dealing with 
opponents Men, women and childien were all to 
be massacred, his argument being the same as was 
employed by the Azarilca. False witness was law- 
ful in dealing with them. Al-Mutahhar asserts that 
in consequence the evidence of members of this 
sect was not accepted m the courts. 

The later heresiologues know far more about 
the sect than do the earlier. With al-Mutahhar the 
Bazighlya are a separate sect, but al-ShahraatgnT 
makes them a subdivision of the 
latter writer makes another subdivision, the 
'Umairiya, who fij^nire in 'Abd al^I^Shir’s work as 
a subdivision of the QjanShlya. Al-ghahrastSnl also 
treats the Mu'ammarfya as a branch of the Khat- 
tSblya, but Ibn Hazm evidently regarded them as 
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independent. By the time of al-MaVrIzI the number 
of subdivisions had reached fifty., and Abu *1- 
l^attSb’s father’s kunya was variously given as 
Abe Thawr and AbO Yazid, probably through 
misreadings of the name Zainab The sect is charged 
with repudiating the whole of the moral law as 
well as the whole ritual of IslSlm Transmigration 
also appears among their supposed tenets Since the 
sect appears to have left no literature, it is diffi- 
cult to check these statements. 

Bibliography', Abu Mv^ammad al-Hasan 
b. Mus5 al-Nawbayitl, Kifab fihi Madhahtb 
Ftrak Ahl al-Imama (MS. belonging to A G. 
Ellis Esq), 1. Friedlftnder, The He t ei o doxies 
of the Shiites,^ J. A 0.5, xxviii. and xxix. 
(translation with notes of Ibn Hazm,//W, v. 187 
sqq ^ ; al-ghahraslani, transl. Haarbriicker, i. 206 , 
^Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, al-Fark bairta V- 
Ftrak^ p. 242, al-Kashshi, Mct-rtfat Akhhar al- 
Rt^al,^ Bombay 1317, p 187 (too untrustworthy 
to use); al-Makrlzi, Khital,, 11. 352 ; 'Adud al-Din 
al-Idjf, Mawaktf ed. Sorensen, p. 345. 

_ (D. S. Marooliouth) 

KH ATUN (t.), a title of Mongol empresses 
and piincesses, and of ladies of high rank; later 
simply “lady” The term is an old one As early 
as the sixth century of our era we see from the 
Chinese annals that it was given by the Tu-kiue 
to the wife of the Khakan , the Chinese transcrip- 
tion IS khp'ho-tim (Stanislas Julien, Notice sur les 
Tou-ktoue A,^ Ser ii , Vol, 111, p. 331 
date c 553 — 5^^) 1*5 found in the form katun^ 

in the inscriptions of the Orkhon, (cf. W Thom- 
sen, IE, 11, p. 1 01, ogam Jlhtlga Katun “my 
mother the queen llbilge”, IE. 25, p. 106 and 
31, p 108, ING, p 113, p. 164, note 54) The 
Chinese princesses destined for a Uighur KhSkSn 
took the title Ptkte K ha tun aftei their marriage 
(Dev6ria, Inscr, de VOrkhon,, p. xxxiv , N®. 3). 
Tabari, Annates^ knows K ha tun as the name of 
the wife of the Khakan, in the reign of the 
Sasanid Bahiam-Gui, we find one reduced to sla- 
very in the course of an expedition (1 866), an- 
other was won over by presents in the leign of 
Khusraw II Parwiz to surrender BahrSm Cilbin and 
repudiated for doing this (i looi) In the Muslim 
period in 280 (893) IsmS^ll b Ahmad invaded 
Turkish teiritory and captuied the king and his 
wife Klidtun (111 2138). The form Katun is found 
in the Turk. Arab Glossar publ by M Th. 
Houtsma, p 86 , from katun comes the Ottoman 
Turkish form kadln The Arabs have retained the 
form Khatun and given it the plural khawatln. 

The form kai^n means a married woman, J 
wife, and is found m Kirgjiiz^ Koman and the 
dialect of Kazan (Radloff, Oplt^ vol li col. 284) 
Kadln in Ottoman Turkish simply means “lady”. 
In Egypt in the Mamluk period it was a title 
borne by queens or daughters, mothers or sisters 
of queens (Diwan al-tnsFF^,^ quoted by Max van 
Berchem, Corpus inscr. arabic [M I F. A 6?., vol. 
xix], 1. 247, N®. 2). 

Proper names of women 
In the family of AiyOb: 

I The mother of SultSn al-Malik al-'Adil Saif 
al-Din Abu Bakr b. AiyGb, died in 593 (1197). 

2. The daughter of al-Malik al-Ashruf MQsa, son 
of al-Malik al-'Adil, died in 694 (1295); married 
the Aiyhbid al-Malik al-MansUr Mahmud b. Sslih 
(Muhammad Dhihni, Mashj^tr al-msd^.^ i. 187). 
In other families: 


3. The daughter of al-Malik RidwSn, grand- 
daughter of the SalijlUc Tutusb b, Alp-Arsl5n, who 
married the Atfibeg Zangl, son of A^c-Son|j:or, be- 
fore 523=1129 (KamSl al-Din b. al-^Adlm, 
ntque d*A/ep^ Historiens ortentaux des Croisades.^ 
111. 658). 

4. The daughter of Cjanah al-Dawla Husain, 
who married the At&beg Zangl in 531 = 1157 (pp, 
cit,^ 111. 673). 

5 The daughter of MuTn al-Din AnSr, who 
mairied successively NOr al-Din Mahmlid b Zangf 
in 54X (1147) ®od Salfih nl-Din in 572 (1176), 
she died in Dhu ’1-KaMa, 581 (April, 1185) aftci 
building in Damascus the madrasa al-KhStuniya, 
which was later dcstioyed, as well as a deivisli 
monastery {khdnkah) outside the Bab al-Nasr (H, 
Sauvaiie, Description de Damas,^ in the y^A,,^ 1894, 
Senes 9, vol. iv 256, 305, v 273; Ibn Battuta, 
i i 2x2, Aba Shama, Historiens ortentaux des 
\ Crotsades.^ iv. 51). 

I 6. KhatGD al-Safaiiya, grand-mother of the Sal- 
dju^: Sultan Mahmud II, mother of Sultan Sandjar, 
died at Meiw in 515 (x 121) (Ibn al-Athir, x. 4x9) , 
the Persian historians know hei as Tuikan Khatun 
(Hamd Allah Mustaw’fi, Tailkbri Guztda., ed. and 
transl Gantin, 1 259, ed. Browne, p. 444, 458) 
She got the name Safariya from the fact that she 
was asked m marriage during the campaign of 
471 (1078) 

7. l^atan al-'Isma, daughter of Malik-Shah, 
married in 502 (1108) the Caliph al-Mustazhir 
Billah (Ibn Khallikan, ni. 445). 

In the majority of these cases the real proper 
name has been forgotten by the historians; only 
the title has survived. (Cl. Huart) 

KH AWARNAK. a place situated about 
a mile east of Nadjaf [q. v] m Mesopotamia. 
Inhabited at first by the tube of lyad, a palace 
was built m it by the Lakhmid chief Nu^m5n 
(after 4x8 a d ) for his Sasanian suzerain. It was 
there that Parwiz heard the news of the defeat 
of Dhu Kai The palace was enlarged and used 
by the early ^Abbasids. It was in rums in the 
xivth century. The pre-Muhammadan Arab poets 
frequently quote Khawarnak as one of the “30 
wondeis of the world”, along with the neigh- 
bouring castle of Sadii (perhaps Ukhaidir, q. v,). 
Khawainak is also celebiated for having given 
rise to the proveibial expression “the reward of 
Sinimmai”, the Greek architect who had built it 
and was executed by Nu^m5n. The name Kha- 
warnak seems to be of liSnian origin (hu^varna 
“with a beautiful roof’ according to Andreas or 
Khawarttar.^ “place of feasting” accoiding to 
Vullers) although Ibn Djinni connects it with the 
Arabic Khii mk and Noldeke with a Rabbinical 
Hebrew word meaning “arbour, plantation”. 

Bibliography R. Basset, Les Alixares de 
Grenade et le Chateau de Khaouarnaq {Revue 
Africaine,^ 1906, N® 260, p 22 j^.); L. Mas- 
signon, Mission en Mesopotamie in MJF.A 0 .^ 
xxviii. 1910, p. 36/37 and plate 37, xxxi , 
1912, p. 136; B. Meissner, Fine Rene von Baby- 
Ion nach den Rumen von Hira und Hf^arnaq m 
Sendschriften der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft.^ 
190X, N®. 2, p. X9 (Louis Massignon) 
KHAWLAN. x) the name of a South 
Arabian tribe. This tribe is mentioned as 
early as the south Arabian inscuptions Glaser, 

1076, x8 sq, and Halevy, 585, n sq, 0Tn); there 
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is a reference to its territory ^*1^) in the 

insciiption Glaser, 119, 5 and a clan of the name 
IS mentioned in Glaser, 204, 3 All these passages 
justify the suggestion that the tribe of Khawlan 
was already settled in this region in the first 
millenium B.c. where it still — in part at least — 
dwells in the land between San'S^ and Marib, 
which al-Hamd 5 nI calls Khawlan al-^ahya and 
which with Dhi Djurra was one of the great 
granaries of the Yemen, where durra, barley and 
wheat m particular flourished exceedingly. The 
Khawlan tribe now belongs to the great tribe of 
Bakil which can put about 80,000 armed men in 
the field. The tiaveller E. Glaser explored this 
tribe’s country m 1885/1866 The Arab genealogists 
give as the eponymous hero of the tribe Khawlan 
b ^Amr b Malik b al-Harith b Murra b Udad 
b. Zaid b 'Amr b. Gharib b. Zaid b Kahlan b. 
Saba’. Some say the ancestor was Khawlan b 
'Ainr b. al-Haf b Kuda'a, after whose ancestor 
they are also called TGiawlan Kuda^^a. The distinc- 
tion between the Khawlan al-‘aliya and the Khaw- 
lan Kuda'^a is, however, not genealogical but rather 
regional; for the former also belong — at least 
according to NashwSn — to Kuda'a 1 he distinction 
comes from the fact that originally the whole tribe 
of Khawlan was settled in Marib and Sirwah but 
in the course of time a portion of them migrated 
to the highlands east of San"a’ and received the 
name Khawlan al-'Miya, while the remainder 
stayed in Marib and not till a later date did a 
new migration take place to the region of Sa'da, 
which IS still the most impoitant town of the 
northern Khawlan territory As early as C Nie- 1 
buhr’s time theie weie two districts of this tube 
which were, as they still aie, under independent 
ShSldis. The last named according to Niebiihi 4 
days journey fiom the port of Hall halfway be* 
tween San'^a’ and Mecca, which according to E 
Glaser extends W. and N W of SaMa, is Zaidi 
Hamdani’s statement is worthy of note, that here 
pure Arabic was spoken only in the highlands 
while in the valley and al-Kadd a kind of jargon 
was the usual lingua franca. The name KhawlSn 
in this particular area is still associated with two 
othei features, the peak of Khawlan {^Un Khawlan)^ 
^ mountain top, which can be seen from the Djebel 
Tukhla, and Bait Kh awlan^ the name given to the 
summit of the Djebel HadUr. In Khawlan of SaMa, 
Niebuhr only mentions the villages of Akabat el 
Muslim (^Akabat el-Muslim), Heiddn (Haidan), ed- 
ddhhr and Suk ed sjumma (Sul<: al-Djum'a), The 
goldmine at Kufa'a which belonged to the Banu 
Ma'mar b Zurara b Khawlan, probably — with 
other considerations — induced A. Sprenger to 
connect Khawlan with the Biblical Hawila Nie- 
buhr also had already done this. In Khawlan of 
San'a^ Niebuhr mentions the villages of Beit Roedsje 
(Bait Radjih), Tanaejm (Tan^Im), Beit el Kibsi (Bait 
al-Kibsi), Beit el-Naum, Seijdn (SeySn), Suradsje(Zu- 
rSdja) and Berres (BariSib)* In Sha^ban of the year 
10 A. H. (Nov. 631 A. D ) envoys of the Khawlan 
appeared before Muhammad in al-Medina and 
professed Islam on behalf of their tribe. They were 
instructed in the teaching of Islam by the Prophet 
himself and promised to destroy their idol ^Amm 
Anas, then received the usual gift of honour of 
12^/2 ounces of silver and leturned home. After 
the death of the Prophet they at first joined the 
general movement of apostacy, but Ya'la b Munya 


whom the Caliph Abn Bakr sent against them with 
an expeditionary force, succeeded in regaining them 
for Islam in the course of the year 11 a. H. 
(632 A. D ). Politically they were on closer terms 
with the government in al-MedIna than the other 
tribes of the Yemen, which was probably the result 
of their relations with the Persian rulers in San^a’, 
They afforded shelter to the two Persian princes 
Dju§haish and Fairuz who were driven out of 
830*^5^ by the rebellion of the Arabs under Kais 
b ^Abd YaghUth b. MakshUh and supported them 
till help came from al-Medina 

Members of t^e tribe of Khawlan after their 
lands were finally opened to Islam after the sub- 
jection of the Yemen in 13 or 14 a. H , played an 
important part among the Southern Arabs who 
took part in the conquest of Egypt and settled 
here. We frequently find Khawlanis in important 
positions in Egypt; in Old Cairo (al-Fustat) they 
gave their name to a quarter, and the name 
generally is not rare in the papyri and on Arab 
tombstones in Egypt. 

2) the name of a village near Damascus. 
One of the most distinguished of the companions 
of the Prophet is buried there, 'Abd al-RahmSn b. 
Mishkam Abu Muslim al-Khawlani. 
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KH AYAL, MIr Muhammad TakI, of Ahmad- 
abad in Gusljarat, author of a collection of tales 
m 15 volumes entitled Bustan-i Khayal^ composed 
in Persian prose between 1742 and 175^1 
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request of his patron, NawwSb Rashid 
according to one MS , for the two brothers^ 
NawwSb Rashid KhSn and NawwSb Muha(ttma4 
Ishal^ lihSn, sons of Dija'far ‘All ly^Sn (NawwSb 
of Bengal, 1757— 1761 and 1763— 1765); an account 
of the contents of this work, which is made up 
partly of historical legends and partly of fantastic 
fairy tales, is given by Eth6, Cat, of Persian 
MSS of the Bodletan Ltbrary,^ 480. Khayfil 
died in 1173 (= *759— ‘60) 

Bibliography* Eth6, Grundriss d, ira^ 
ntschen Phtlologte,^ li 342. ^ 

KHAYAL-I ?ILL, als(^>*calJ^d ZILL-I KHAYXL, 
shadow-play The shadow-theatre which com- 
bines the mimic art with music, painting and 
poetry and which with its transparent figures made 
of painted leather is able to produce on the linen 
sheet illuminated from behind an illusion which 
means much more to the contemplative Oriental 
than our realistic coarser art of the stage, seems, 
as far as we know, to have come from China to 
the West It certainly does not originate in clas- 
sical antiquity 

The eailiest notices available to us refer to 
India where, however, the shadow-theatre is now 
extinct The Javanese ivaynng^ which works with 
predominantly Indian materials, is, however, a 
proof of Its former existence there. 

The Turks seem to have received it from the 
Chinese through the intermediary of the Mongols 
In any case points of contact can be established 
between the Chinese shadow-play and Islam 
From China and India the road to the Muslim 
lands lay through Persia. Among the Persian poets 
we find numerous passages referring to the shadow- 
theatre, but they give very little definite infor- 
mation about the play. In modern Persia the shadow- 
play survives in the Kecel Pehlevan, 

The shadow-play was highly developed very early 
in the Arabic sphere of culture, notably in 
Egypt. The shadow-plays of the physician Muham- 
mad b. DaniySl (d, 1311) are the only remnants 
of dramatic poetry of the Arab middle ages that 
have survived to us at all. 

The shadow-play attained a very high develop- 
ment and popularity among the Turks. The 
borrowing of the Turkish play from the Egyptian 
in spite of many resemblances cannot be well 
assumed, as the Turks had evolved at least as 
early as the xiiitl* century a word of their own for 
shadow- play kabarcuk,^ if the meaning “puppet 
of the Chinese shadow-play” for kabarcuk given 
by Houtsma in Turktsch-Arabtsches Glossar,^ Leiden 
1894, p. 43 and 87, IS coirect, but it seems ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, for the word which still sur- 
vives in Eastern Turk! as kawur^yak and ^ogkuref^ak 
has no reference at all to the shadow-theatre. 

The shadow-play in Turkestan etc. seems — if 
It ever existed at all — to be quite extinct and 
to have been completely replaced by the puppet- 
play: kol kurcak and cadyr khayal. 

Among the Ottoman Turks it is called Karagoz 
[q. v.] and down to recent times, when the cine- 
matograph began to offer deadly competition to 
it, was the most popular entertainment in Ramadan, 
not only for the women and the lower classes 
but had also a great attraction for many of the 
upper and educated classes and even for many 
Sultans Wherever the Turkish element is large 
enough to ensure a shadow-player some sort of a 
livelihood, the shadow-play is to be found. 


The play spread from Turkey to non-Turkish 
lands. It seems to have established itself with 
special firmness among the Greeks and down 
to quite modern times (notably in Athens, the 
Piraeus and Salonika). In the same way it was 
very popular among all classes in Rumania. 

Btb Itograp hyx G. Jacob, Geschichte des 
Schattentheaters^,^ Hanover 1925, where the 
literature to be consulted is completely given. 
Cf. also L Roussel, Karagheuz^ ou un thi&tre 
d'ombres h Athenes,^ Athens 1921; J Kats, Het 
Javaansche Tooneel^ vol. i., Wajatig Poerwa^ 
Weltevreden 1923, A. Samojlowit, Kukoljnyj 
teatr w Turkestane^ in Russktj Muzej,^ Etnogra- 
ficeskij otdel,^ Petrograd 1923, N®. i. 

(Th Mknzel) 

KHAYALI. properly Mehmed Bey, also known 
as Bekar MemI, an important Turkish poet 
of the time of Sulaiman the Great Like the poet 
Ustill he belonged to the little Rumehan town of 
Wardar Yemdjesi. Like Sheikh GhSlib, he was 
precocious and developed his poetic talent very 
early As a boy he was in the service of the 
HaideiT deivish and mystic Haba ^Ali-i Mest, by 
whom he was introduced in^ mysticism which left 
traces in many of his poems. In the wanderings 
of his master, he came with him to Constantinople 
where he was removed from the influence of this 
dervish by the intervention of the authorities. 

Ills poetical abilities ultimately won him the 
favour of the Defteidfir Iskandar Celebi and then 
that of the Grand Vizier Frenk Ibrahim Pasha, 
who introduced him into the ciicle of poets around 
Sultan Sulaiman. The Sultan granted him his 
favour and confidence he became one of the in- 
timates of the Sultan, the highest honour that 
could be attained by an Ottoman poet. After the 
execution of his patrons (Iskandar was hanged in 
Baghdad in 1535 and Ibrahim stiangled in the 
Serai in 1536), with the declining influence of 
the once powerful poet-favoulltes , Khayali fell 
upon evil days, as he had never been able to save 
the piesents and other tokens of favour with 
which he had been overwhelmed, but he was 
finally given a sandjak by the Sultan and the 
title of Bey He died in 964 (1556 — *1557) 
Adrianople where he was buried. 

Khayali, who was of an amiable friendly cha- 
racter and throughout his life retained a dervish- 
like humility and frankness, just as he retained 
his membership of the Haideri order, was one of 
the best poets of his time None of his con- 
temporaries surpassed him in po^c vigour and 
diction. His language is, howevei, dov{^ antiquated 
He only worked in the lyric field {ghazal,^ kasida). 
Careless of the fate of his work as of this woild’s 
goods, he left the task of arranging his strongly 
mystical poems into a diwan to another His son 
‘Umar Bey (d. 1010) was also a poet. 

Bib liogr ap hy' Latifl, Tedhkere,, Constanti- 
nople 1314, p. 149, Sehi, Tedhkere,, Constanti- 
nople 1325, p. 126, Mu‘allim NadjI, Me^miPa,^ 
Constantinople 1305, N®. 36, p 141 , do, Esami^ 
Constantinople 1308, p. 137, Fa’ik, £j/ 5/, N® 23, 
Khazine-t Funun,^ Constantinople 1311, 1. 147, 
Brusalf Muh. Tfihir, ^OUttnanll Mtfelltflert,^ Con- 
stantinople 1338, 11. 160 (TShir confuses him 
with the Khayali of the time of Selim I and 
makes one individual of them, attributing the 
latter’s LailU u-Me^nun to him) , Sami, Kamils 
aPA^lam^ iii. 207 1, 33iureiy5, Si^t/l-i ^Oiiimam,^ 
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Constantinople 1311, ii. 313; FlUgel, Kat, der 
.... turk, Handschriften tn ^865, i. 649. 

(A MS. written by the poet and calligrapher 
Ibrahim Celebi is in the library of the Royal 
As. Soc. m London) , E. J. W. Gibb, A History 
of Ottoman Poetry^ lii. 58, v Hammer, 2 , 

ii 332. (Th Menzel) 

KtiAZAR, a people of uncertain origin; 
on their relation to the Bulghar and the rise of 
the Khazar state see above, i. 786, where also the 
alliance between the Khazar and the Byzantines 
in the war against Persia in 627 is dealt with. 
In spite of the successful issue of the war for 
the Byzantines it is not recorded that their empire 
was increased at the expense of Persia, but the 
Caucasian lands taken at this time by the Khazars 
were not reconquered by the Persians and the 
Khazars were only deprived of them by the Arabs 
Al-BaladhurPs statement (ed de Goeje, p. 194) 
that the old capital of Arran, Ka^^walak, Arab, 
^bala (cf. the art. arrXn), was also called 
Khazaran is important. On the ravaging of the 
countries of the Caucasus by the Khazar cf. A. 
Manandian, Bettriige zur albanischen Geschtchte^ 
diss. Leipzig 1897, p. 39 sqq ^ following Moses Ka- 
lankatua 5 i, tbtd ^ p. 30 , from the same source, on 

the alleged conversion of the Huns, i e. the Khazars, 
to Christianity by the Albanian bishop Israel in 
the time of the Armenian Catholikos Sahak III 
(677 — 703), in this connection we are given some 
information regarding the pagan conceptions of 
the Khazars and the worship of their supreme 
deity Tengri-Khan The “capital of the land of 
the Huns” there mentioned, VaraCan or Varadjan, 
IS, according to Maiquart (^Osteurofat^che und Ost- 
astattsche Stretfzuge^ Leipzig 1903, p. 16), identical 
with Balandjar, wheie, according to al-Mas'udi {Tan- 
bih^ ed. de Goeje, p 62, 16), m earlier tunes the 
capital of the Khazars was, according to Marquart 
on one of the streams that form the Koi-su (Sulak) 
Al-Tabari relates the conquest of Balandjar and the 
foi tresses in this region by the Arabs in the year 

104= 722/723 (h- 1453) Of 105 = 723/724 O'- 

1 462). In the account of the campaign of 1 1 1 = 
729/730 (Ibn al-A£hir, ed Tornberg, v. 117) al- 
Baida^ (the “white city”) is first given as the 
capital; according to Marquait, this is a translation 
of the name given in the earliest Arabic source 
(Ibn Rusta, ed. de Goeje, p. 139, 14; al-Gardizi in 
W, Barthold, OtUt 0 po*ezdke v Srednyuyu Aziyu^ 
St. Petersburg 1897, p. 95) for the west side of 
the later capital Itil (at the mouth of the Volga); 
Marquart proposes to read the name Sarighshar 
(Turk, “yellow city”) Accoiding to Ibn al-Athir 
(v. 160), Marwan b. Muhammad advanced as far 
as al-Baida^ in 119 = 737 Ibn al-Athir only re- 
coids the flight of the Khazar king from this 
town, according to al-Baladhurl (p. 207), he con- 
cluded peace with MarwSn and declared himself 
ready to adopt Islam, whereupon MarwSn con- 
firmed him in his kingdom A section of the Khazars 
was settled by Marwan between the nver Samur 
and the town of Shabiran (cf. above, L 943). In 
spite of this, Arab rule was not firmly established 
on the Volga nor even in Daghestan [q. v.] ; even 
in the ivth (xth) century the rule of the Khazars 
reached almost up to the walls of Derbend (cf. the 
article daqhestXn). The Khazar kingdom was able 
to assert itself as a great power against the Byzan- 
tine Empire as well as the Caliphate. The em- 
peror Constantine V Copronymus ( 74 *“ 775 ) married 
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a Kh azar princess; the Emperor Leo IV (775 — 
780)^ the sop df this marriage, was known as 
“the I^azar”. About the same time the governor 
of Armenia, Yazid b. Usaid al-Sulami, is said to 
have married a daughter of the Khazar king at 
the request of the Caliph al-MansUr (754 — 775) 
(al-BalSdhurl , p. 210). The Armenian Levond 
(Russian translation by K. Patkanyan, St. Peters- 
burg 1862, p. 92, cf. Marquart, op, cit , p. 5) con- 
nects the invasion of Georgia and Armenia by the 
Khazars in 147 (764/765) with the death of this 
princess, the leader of the Khazars is given by 
him as Radj Tarkhan; in al-Ya^kSbi (TbV/^, ed, 
Houtsma, 11. 446) Rks (in the MS. Halls) Tar^Sn^ 
in al-Tabari (ni 328, 9) Astarkhan al Khwarizmi. 
There was therefore a Kh^Srizml at the head of 
the Khazar force that invaded Muslim lands while 
at a later date m the body-guard of the Khazar 
king there were Muslim soldiers from Kh^arizm, 
who had bargained for the right “to remain neu- 
tral whenever the Bey of the Khazars waged war 
against Muslims” (Marquart, op ctt.^ p. 5, from al- 
Mas'udi, Mutudj al-Dhahab^ 11. 10). The frontier 
provinces of the caliphate were raided by the 
Khazars for the last time in the reign of HarQn 
al-Rashid in 183 (799), this invasion also is said 
by al-Tabari (iii. 647 sq») to have been brought 
about by the failure of a proposed matrimonial 
alliance between the daughter of the Khazar king 
and the Barmecide Fadl b. Yahy 5 (cf. above, 

1 665 and II 36). 

It was m the reign of Harun also that, accord- 
ing to al-Mas^^udi 11. 8), the conversion of 

the Kh azar king (the Kha^an) and of the nobles to 
Judaism took place; cl. the discussion of the sources 
in Marquart, op ett,,^ p. 5 ^ and the alleged letter 

of a contemporary and subject of “King Joseph”, 
since published by S. Schechter ( 7 ^ 4 ^ fewtsh Qtiat- 
terly Review^ New Ser., 111. i8i sqq*^ following 
him, P. Kokowcow, lurn Mtn A^ar. , 1913, 
Nov., p. 150 sqq'). We have again later an account 
of the conversion of the Khazars to Christianity 
(the missionary journey of the Slav apostle Con- 
stantine or Cyril between 851 and 863, efi Marquart, 
op. at p. 13 and 22) and two reports of their 
conversion to Islam. According to Ibn al-Athir 
(viii. 418), the Khazars and later their king were 
converted to Islam in 354 (965) when they had 
to defend themselves with the help of the Muslim 
lyiwgrizmis against an attack by a Turkish people ; 
this stoiy, which we find as early as Ibn Miskawaih 
(H. F. Amedroz and S. Margoliouth, The Ecltp^e 
of the ^Abbastd Cahphate.^ Oxford 1920-1921, text 
li. 203, transl. v 223), is undoubtedly taken from 
the lost work of Thabit b. Sin 3 n and we must 
agree with Fr. Westberg (in i,urn. Mtn, Nar, 
Prosv,y 1908, March, p. 6) m referring it to the 
known campaign of Swyatoslaw (cf. above, i. 789). 
What al-Mukaddasi, ed de Goeje, p. 361, i, tells 
us about the adoption of Islam as a result of the 
campaigns of al-Ma^mun does not refer, as Marquart 
[fip. cit,.^ p. 3 and Index) supposes, to the Caliph 
but, as a comparison with al-MukaddasT, p. 288, 
X9^ shows, to the ruler of Gurgandj(ArabI 2 jurdj 5 nIya) 
and afterwards (after 995) of all Kh^'Srizm, Abu 
’l-^Abb 5 s Ma^mun b Muhammad. In neither case is 
the story of the change of religion historical. Al- 
Baladhuri’s story (p. 203; Marquart, op, ett,,^ p. 413) 
of the rebuilding of the town of §hamyior (Arabic 
ShamkiSr) with the name al-Mutawakkiliya by BoghS 
the Elder [cf. bogija al-kabIr] is more important ; 
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he is said to have settled |Gtazars there who had 
come to him “from an inclination towards Islam”. 

The danger which threatened the Khazars as a 
result of the movements of peoples in the txth cen- 
tury caused the embassy to the empeior Theophilos 
(829 — 842) and the building of the Khazar fortress 
of Sarkel on the Don by the Greek Petronas. This 
Story in Constantine Porphyiogennetos (De admin, 
tmperio^ Chap. 42) is connected by Marquart {pp. 
c/A, p. 28) with Ibn Kusta, p. 143, r. Ibn Khar- 
dadhbeh’s story (ed. de Goeje, p, 162 sq,') of the 
alleged mission of SallSm al-Taidjumfin is quoted 
by Mai quart (pp. cii.^ p. 476) as proof that “the 
l^azars were on friendly relations with the Caliphs 
at this time,” but it should be pointed out that 
the Caliph there does not communicate diiect with 
the Tarkhan, king of the Khazai s, but through the 
intermediary of several Caucasian princes. About 
240 (855/856) the Cauark' (Arab Sananya), who 
had fled before Bogha, applied for assistance to 
the kings of the Byzantines, Khazars and Slavs 
(al-Ya^kabi, Tdrlkh.^ 11. 598, transl in Mai quart, 
op. at ^ p. 413 sq.) The attitude of the Khazar 
ruler was equivocal on the occasion of the raid 
made by the Russians on the lands on the Caspian 
Sea recorded by aUMas^udi (Murud;., 11. 18 sqq , new 
transl. in Maiquait, p. 330 sqq) Vaiious sugges- 
tions have been made regarding the date which 
IS not definitely given; according to Westberg, 
Mm Nar. Prosv Febr., 1908, p. 386), the 
raid did not take place till 925 but this is piobably 
too late. The Russians weie allowed a passage 
through Khazar territory on condition that they 
gave half their plunder to the Khazar king, on 
the way back they were fallen upon and almost 
wiped out — with the approval of this rulei who 
“could not prevent it,” although he had informed 
the Russians of the danger awaiting them — by 
his Muslim mercenaries and the inhabitants of Itil, 
Muslim and Christians. Whether the more important 
Russian raid of 332 == 943/944 (cf the art. BAR- 
djja'a) was undertaken by agreement with the 
Khazars or against their will is not recorded Ac- 
cording to al-Mas^udl (^Murud/.^ 11 22), the Khazars 
had no ships, on the other hand, according to 
HilSl al-Sabi (ed. Amedroz, p. 217 infia), the 
dams built at Derbend [q v.] weie intended as a 
defence against the ships intaraktb) of the Khazars 

The relations between the Khazar empiie and 
the Byzantine must have been affected by the 
persecutions of the Jews under the Emperor Romanus 
Lacafenus (919 — 944), the only direct evidence of 
this is in the document of doubtful origin published 
by S. Schechter (cf. above) The reception in the 
Khazar lands of many Jews driven out of the 
Byzantine empire at this time is also mentioned 
by al-Mas'udI (Afurud^.^ 11 8 sq.) To about the same 
time belongs the Ktsala of Ibn Fadlan (cf. i 820 
and 11. 398) — probably the only Muslim des- 
cription of the Khazar kingdom and its capital 
Itil by an eye-witness, the Rtsala may be taken 
as the source of al-Istakh*'I (p 220 sq ) and Ibn 
FlawVal (p. 278) and also of al-Mas‘udI, cf the 
reference to Ibn Fadlan in YakQt, Mu^djam.^ ed. 
Wustenfeld, 11. 436, 20 The information there 
given on white and black lUiazars {kara hhazar\ 
the nominal rule of the Khakan and the actual 
rule of the viceroy (his title is variously given), 
on the seven judges etc., has been several times 
cited since Fiahn {Veteris memoriae Chasarorum.^ 
St Petersburg 1832, in Mem. de PAcad. des Saences.^ 


vol viii ). The most important source of revenue was 
the import and export of foreign goods; the land 
is said to have produced no wares of its own (Ibn 
Hawlfal, p. 283, II, adds: “with the exception of 
isinglass.”) Even the material for clothing was not 
prepared in the land itself but impoited from 
Gurgaa, TabaristSn, AdharbaidjSn and Rum. 
Judaism was the predominant religion because the 
Kh 5 k 5 n, the viceroy, the prince of Samandar in 
Daghestan who was related to the latter, and the 
high officials all professed it ; in numbers, however, 
the Jews were less than the Muslims and Christians. 
In Itil there’ were over ic,ooo Muslims, a piincipal 
mosque with a lofty minaret |ind 30 mosques In 
the year 310 (922/3) the king received a report 
that in a Musltba country a 8]^nagogue had been 
destroyed (the name given in Yfl\cGt, n. 440, 2, 
is not clear, cf. Marquart, op.at^ p. 4 and 477 
sq) He theiefore had the minaret destroyed and 
the mti adhdhin killed lie left the mosque itself 
unharmed for fear that all the synagogues in Muslim 
lands should be destroyed. 

On the extent of Khazar power in what is now 
Russia, on the campaign of Swyatoslaw and its con- 
sequences see above, 1. 789 Earlier (in the ninth 
century) even Kiev was subject to the Khazars, 
in this connection the author of the oldest — com- 
posed about 1095 (according to the critical edition 
by A Shakhmatow, Intiodiiction , p xxiii.) — 
Russian Annals observes that in his time the 
KKazars were under the lule of Russian princes 
(A. A. Shakhmatow, Po^esP vremenfilkh. Pe- 
trograd 1916, p 17). In any case it is evident 
from the annalists that they did not consider the 
Khazar kingdom destioyed even by Swyatoslaw’s 
campaign, in the legend of the attempts by the 
adherents of various religions to convert piince 
Vladimii, “the Khazar Jews” are also mentioned 
as foreigners not subject to the Russians (ibtd..^ 
p 104) The original home of the Khazars on the 
lower Volga and in Daghestan was not conquered 
by the Russians at this time, the subjection of 
the Khazai s mentioned by the annalists can only 
refer to a pait of the Crimean peninsula and the 
peninsula of Taman' opposite it, where lay the Rus- 
sian principality of Tmutarakan' first mentioned in 
1022 This region may well have been the “Kha- 
zana” which was conquered by a fleet sent by the 
Emperor Basil II in alliance with the Russians in 
January, ioi6, its leader is called Sven, Greek bfen- 
gos, said to have been a brother of “King” Vladimu 
(according to Cedrenus, 464, Migne, Patrol Graeca.^ 
vol cxxii ) ; the Khazar king {arbhon) of this region 
was Georgios Tzulos, apparently a Christian (Tzulos 
IS the Turkish title Cm) In 1022 the ruler of 
Tmutarakan' was Mstislav, a son of Vladimir 
(Shakhmatow, op at..^ p 186), in the next year 
Mstislav, in alliance with the Khazars, undertook 
a campaign against his brothei Yaroslaw The 
Khazars are mentioned for the last time as neigh- 
bours of Tmutarakan' and intervening in the civil 
confusion in this principality in 1083 p. 

253) The Muslim sources give us no information 
regarding the end of the ^azar kingdom Ibn 
al-Athlr (ix 279) makes the Kurd Fadlan, ruler 
of Gansija [q. v ], make a raid on the Khazars m 
421 (1030) and be attacked and slam by them on 
the way back. This was Fadl b. Muljammad, of the 
Shaddadid dynasty, cf. above, 1. 461 and 11. 1296 
and see E Sachau, Ein Verzeichms muhammeda- 
nischer DynasHen [Abhandl. der preuss. Akad. d. 
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Wtssemch,^ 1923, philol.-hist. KL, N®. i, N®. 22). 
According to Marquart, this is the last mention 
of the bazars m Ibn al-AUjIr and m history 
generally (W. Bang and J. Marquart, Ostturkische 
Dialektstudien^ in AbhandL der kgl Gesellsch. d, 
JVtss zu Gottingen.^ phil -hist Klasse, N F , vol. 
xiii., N®. i, Berlin 1914, p. 56). But a raid from 
Gan^ia against the Khazars is very improbable 
on geographical grounds, the Khazars are pro- 
bably mentioned here in error for the Georgians 
or Abkhaz, as in al-BundSrl in Rec, des textes reL 
a Vhtst des Seldjouctdes^ ed. Houtsma, 11. 31, n. 
Similarly (confusion with the Ghuzz or KipCak) 
IS probably to be explained the mention of the 
Khazars in KhSk^nl about 1175 (cf. above, i. 
943) In the xiitb and xiiitli centuries the town 
and country of Saksln [q.v.] or Sakhsin are ment- 
ioned north of the Caspian Sea, probably on the 
Volga. J. Marquait, op, agrees with the sug- 
gestion of Fr. Westberg de PAcad, des 

Sciences^ St Petersburg 1899, p. 291) that Saksin 
is the site of the former Khazar capital but rejects 
the view of the same scholar that the Saksin are 
simply the Khazars under anothei name. According 
to Aba HSmid al-Ghainati (in Dorn, in MeL Asta- 
ttques^ VI. 710), the distance between Bulghar and 
Saksin was 40 days’ journey; on the other hand 
Saksin m the vth (xitH) century in Mahmud Ka^i- 
ghari i^Dtwan Lughdt al-Turk^ Constantinople 
1333 = 1914 — 1915) IS identified with Suwar, only 
two days’ journey from Bulghar (cf. above, 1. 
788) ^ (\V Barthold) 

al-KHAZIN, AbD DjA^^tAR al-KhurasanI (al- 
Biruni adds the names Muhammad b al-Husain, 
we sometimes find al-Khazini instead of al-KhSzin), 
born about 349 (960), was, accoiding to his 
countrymen, one of the greatest Muslim 
astronomers He belonged to Khurasan and 
conducted observations for Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Ibn al- 
‘^Amid (f 359 = 969/970), a vizier of Rukn al- 
Dawla (326 — 366 = 932 — 076) He was better 
known by the kunya Abu Dja'^far than by his 
own proper name Like most students of mathe- 
matics, he dealt with all its branches 

In arithmetic he dealt with numerical pro- 
blems and solved a problem found in Archimedes 
which leads to a cubic equation (see E Wopcke, 
V Algebre d'Omer al-Khayyamt^ p. 2. sq ^ cf also 
HSdjdji Khalifa, N® 3996), he also wrote a com- 
mentary on the first part of the tenth book of 
Euclid which deals with division (HSdjiljI Khalifa, 
N® 1070) Cod Leiden N®. 992 contains two 
pioblems from his book of tables of planes 

Cod Leiden N®. 1014 gives a geometrical 
problem , on one connected with the problem 
of parallels cf G Jacob and E Wiedemann, 
Zu Omer-t-Chajjdm,^ in Islam,^ 19*2, 111 56. 

One of Abu Eja'far’s principal fields of research 
was astronomy. In the Kttab al-Aldt al-Ad^tba 
aPRa^diya he gave a description of marvellous 
instruments of observation (HadjjJjI Khalifa, N®. 
1122 and 9887). This work is also mentioned by 
al-Akf5ni, Ir$had aUKasid and in Ibn Khaldun’s 
Prolegomena (French transl , 1. ill, cf E. Wiede- 
mann, Bettr, IX Zu der Geschtchte dcr Astronomte,^ 
in the S,B,P,M S, Eilangen^ 1906, xxxviii 190) 
The same book probably also deals with an in- 
strument for measuring the altitude of the sun 
(J, Frank, Vber zwei astronomische Jnstrumente^ 
2, Das Instrument mtt dem Dreieck {von 
in the Zeitschr, fur Instrumentenkunde^ *92*, xli. 


199 jy.) and a ring 8 ells (about 13 feet) in dia- 
meter with which, according to al-NawawI, he 
ascertained the obliquity of the ecliptic £or Ibn 
al-^x\mld with the help of a number of scholars. 
He found it smaller than his predecessors had 
done (Cod. Leiden, Catalogue^ N®. 1060, fol 5®^. 

Mention is often made of a work highly praised 
by Ibn al-Kifti, ‘‘The Book of Tables of Planes” 
(Zt^ al^fd'th for the astrolabe), which consists 
of several makala^^ with a long introduction. In 
it, according to al-Biruni {aPA^ar al-Bakiya^ p. 
326, Chronology,^ p 322), there is most probably 
an explanation of the progressive and retrograde 
movement of the spheres. It is perhaps a part of 
this work that is mentioned by al-Biruni {Kttab 
al- 1 st fab etc , Cod Leiden, Catalogue^ N®. 1066, 
fol. 69a) as “On the Differences in the Ascensions 
{mafaK') for Equal Arcs etc.”. Possibly it is 
identical wPh the work quoted by Nasir al-Din in 
his Kttab Shakl al-Kattaf (“Book on the Figure of 
Transversals”) viz. Matahb Dj uzwtya Mail aPMuyUl 
al- Dj uzwtya wa U-Matalf f'l-Kurat al-Mustakima 
(“partial investigations into some of the partial 
inclinations and of the matdlf in the sphaera 
recta”) {Tratte du quadnlatere^ ed. and trans- 
lated by Alex Pacha Caratheodory, 1891, text 
p. 1 1 5, transl. p. 150) 

The following were probably mainly theo- 
retical cosmological works i. al-Mudkhal 
al-Kabir ft ^Ilm alNu^um (“the great introduc- 
tion to astronomy”) (see al-Blrunl, aPAthar aP 
Baktya,^ p 202, Chronology,^ p. 1 33), in it Abu 
DjaTar also discussed questions of chronology and 
gives methods of detei mining the sign of Mu- 
harram. 2 St>r aKAlamin (Hacijtiji Khalifa, N®. 
7140) In one of these two writings Aba DjaTar 
probably dealt for the first time with Ibn al- 
Haitham’s theory of the structure of the world 
mentioned by al-Khiraki. In it he apparently re- 
lied on the hypotheses of Ptolemy^ which Thabit 
b Kiirra had translated (cf. Ha^ 4 }i Khalifa, N®. 
13,124). Abu Dja^far also evolved a form of the 
world which differs fiom that with the excentric 
sphere and the epicycle, in it the distance be- 
tween sun and earth is always the same in spite 
of the difference in its rotation He thus gets 
two regions on the earth, a northern and a southern 
which do not differ in heat and cold (al-Biruni, 
aPAthar al-Baktya,^ p 259, Chronology^ p 249). 

Like almost all astionomers, Abu gjaTar also 
dealt with astrology; he was learned in the 
doctrine of tasyit , 

Abu DjaTar was also interested in philoso- 
phical problems, as is evident from a com- 
mentary on the beginning of the work of Aristotle 
on the heavens by a certain Abu Zaid al-Balkhi, 
who wrote it to Abu DjaTar (Ibn al-Kifti, p. 40, 5). 

Bibltogt aphy\ H Suter, Die Mathemattker 

der Araber,^ etc, N®. 124, WkSb al-Nadim, 

al-Fthftst,^ p. 266 and 282; Ibn al-Kifti, p 396. 

_ (E Wiedemann) 

al-KHAZINI, Abu ’l-Fath ^Abd al-RahmAn 
ai-MansDr al-KhazinI (al-Khazin), flourished 
about 500 a.h. (end of the xi'h and beginning of the 
xiiih century) A pretty full account of him is given 
in the work of a certain al-Baihaki (see below) 
and isolated references are given in his “Sindjarl 
Tables” (*f^) and his Ktlab Mlzan aPHtkma, 
Al-Khazini was a Greek slave brought up in the 
service of ^Ali al-KhSzin al-MarwazI in Merw and 
received an education in geometrical and philoso- 
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phical knowledge worthy of his talents which en- 
abled him to compose the books mentioned below. 

He later became associated with the Sultan of 
Khurasan, Mu'izz al-Din AbU HSrith Sandjar b. 
Malik-shah b. Alp ArslSn (51 1-552 = 1 1 17-1157; 
he had previously been governor of KhurSsan for 
the twenty years 491 — 511)* Al-Khfizini enjoyed 
the favour of this prince and his nobles; at the 
same time his style of life remained as exceedingly 
simple and modest, as that of al-Birunl. 

Two works of his are known and have survived 

1. Al^Ziix al-Mwiabai al-Stn^art. This book 
of tables gives statements of the positions of 
fixed stars for the year 509= 1 115/1116 and also 
for oblique ascensions and time-equations for the 
latitude of Merw (37® 40'), which was in Sandjar’s 
kingdom. This work was used by C. A. Nallino 
in his al-Battemi Opus Astronomteum ^ cf. e g. 
vol. 1., p. Ixvii., and the Index. 

2. Kttab Mlzan al-Htknia (finished 515 = 1121/ 
1122), its contents are discussed in the articles 
AL-KARAsrUN and mIzan. Al-Baiha^i says that he 
rediscovered the book, a passage from it is men- 
tioned in a manuscript in the India Office 

Bibliography Zahir al-Din Zaid al-Baihaki, 
Ta^ri^ liukawa^ al-Islam (Berl. MS , Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue, N®. 10,052), contains the life of al-Kha- 
zini (E. Wiedemann, Betlr. XX^ Etmge Btogta- 
phten nach al-Bathakl^ N®. 103, in the 5 B.P.M.S 
'! 73 )> buter, Die Mathe- 

matiker und Astronomen der Araber^ N®. 293 
and Appendix, p. 226 A considerable part of the 
Kttab Mtzan al-Htkma is published by N. 
Khanikoff, Analysts and Exit acts of the Book 
of the Balance of Wisdom etc., in A, 0 5 , 
1859, VI. I — 128 Other parts have been edited 
by me in Beitr, XV^ Vber Besttmmung der 
Zusammensetzung von Legterungen^ in the 5 . ^ 
P M S Erlg.^ 1908, xl. 105 — 132, Beitr XV f 
Vber die Lehre vom Schwtmmen^ die Hebelgesetze 
und die Konstruktion des Qaras(un^ ibid ^ *908, 
xl. 133 — 159 Plere also the parts published 
down to the present day are discussed again, 
also Beitr. XXX V/f Uber die Stundenwage.^ 
tbid..^ 1914, xlv. 27 — 38, Beitr. XLVIIf Uber 
die Wage des Wechselns von al-Chdzini und uber 
die Lehre von den Proporttonen nach al-Birunl.^ 
tbtd..^ 1916, xlviii I — 15, E. Wiedemann, Vber 
die Kenntnisse der Muslirne auf dem Gebiet der 
Mechanik und Hydrostatik^ in Archtv fur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften.^ etc, 1910, 
11. 394 — 398, do, Vber den Wert von Edel- 
stemen bet den Muslimen^ in A/, 1911, 11 
345—358. (E. Wiedemann) 

al- KH AZRAD J is the name of the tribe 
w'ho with their bi other-tribe al-Aws were occu- 
pying' the region of al-Madina and farther 
north to Khaibar and Taima’ at the time of the 
beginning of Islam. On account of the important 
part which they played in the successful rise of 
Islam both tribes are designated by the honorific 
name of aB Ansar “the Helpers”. It is the unani- 
mous statement of genealogists and Arab antiqua- 
rians that the Khazradi, together with the Aws 
and the Ghassfinids m Syria, migrated from South- 
Arabia at a very early date and as the reason for 
their emigration from their ancient homes is given 
the bursting of the dam at Ma^rib the exact date 
of w'hich cannot be determined; it can be approxi- 
mately dated in the fifth century of the Christian 
era. The genealogies of the divisions of the tribe 


are fairly well established because the different 
clans weie registered in the Dlwan introduced 
by the second caliph ^Umar b. al-^attSb, as they 
were entitled because of their help to IslSm 
to the second category of pensions allotted by 
the Dlwan. As regards the earliest names in 
their pedigree* al-Khazradj b. ^Amr al-^Anka’ b. 
Tha^laba b ‘Amr Muzaii^iya, which they share 
with al-Aws, we may be more sceptical. When the 
tribes of al-Aws and al-^azradj m their migration 
reached Yalhrib, which later received the name 
of Madinat al-Nabi, they found settled there a 
number of Jewish tubes among which the BanU 
KainukS^, Kuraiza, the Nadir and nearly twenty 
more clans are known by name. The latter possessed 
in Yathrib and its neighbourhood over 70 castles, 
named A(dm (plur. of uUn)^ which formed one 
of the distinctive features of the city and which 
granted the inhabitants a measure of security not 
known in any other town of Arabia. If we had 
not the repeated affirmation of Arab antiquarians 
that these buildings were constructed by the Jews, 
we might think that they were built on the model 
of similar buddings in the Yaman and introduced 
by the immigrants The Khazradj settled at first 
on the outskirts of the town like the Aws, but as 
their numbers increased more rapidly than the 
lesident Jewish population of the town, they soon 
asserted their power and made themselves masters 
of some of the atani The immediate cause of their 
first war wuth the Jews is staled to have been that 
a prince of the Jewish family Zuhra, named al- 
Kaitun, intended to enforce the jus prtmae noctis 
with a bride from the tribe of al-Aws for which the 
piince was slam by the brother of the bride (That 
the name al-Kaitun is fictitious is apparent, it is 
nothing but the Greek word koituiv) The conse- 
quence was that the allied tribes asked and received 
help, either from the Ghassanids in Syria or from 
Yamanites from South- Arabia, and by treachery 
murdered many of the most prominent Jews. Being 
now in possession of a large poition of the town, 
the allied tribes fell out among themselves The 
peculiar formation of the town, consisting of a num- 
ber of detached settlements with the castles among 
them, made it possible for such warfaie inside the 
township to continue for a long time, and as neither 
al-Aws nor al- Khazradj were very numerous, each in 
turn made alliances with the nomadic tribes in the 
country surrounding Yathrib. The Khazradj were 
stronger m numbers and to equalise this the Aws 
made alliances at various times with the tube of 
Sulaim and were generally also assisted by the 
Jews, it was only after the fight at al-Bu'ath m 
which the Khazradj were heavily defeated that 
something like equilibrium prevailed m Yathrib. 
However, the intermittent fighting between the two 
tribes and murders, with the consequent retaliation, 
continued The momentuous change was brought 
about by the Hidjra of the Prophet from Mekka 
to Yathrib where he arrived at the suburb of Kub 5 ^ 
on Rabi^ I 12 (Tuesday, June 29, 622) and engaged 
the hitherto antagonistic tribes to assist him in 
his struggle against his fellow-citizens of Mekka. 
We get a fair estimate of the number of fighting 
men in each of the two tribes by the list of 
participants in the battle of Badr, for Ibn SaM 
in his Tabakat (vol. iii/ii.) gives us the names 
of 63 members of the tribe of al-Aws and 175 
names of those drawn from al-Khazradj. With the 
whole community accepting IslSm, the Jewish 
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element in Yatlinb soon lost all importance and 
the clans of Kuraiza and al-Nadir were practically 
exterminated. Though the early converts from 
Mekka were always held in higher estimation, the 
Ansar during the remainder of the Prophet’s life 
were the mainstay of his power and it was not 
unnatural that upon his death, when he had not 
appointed a successor, the Khazradj felt by their 
numerical superiority that they were destined to 
be heirs of the State created by the Prophet and 
It was only due to the timely interference of ^Umar 
that the choice for the ruler of the State did not 
fall upon SaM b. ^Ubada That the latter felt 
that he had been unjustly deprived of a position 
which was rightly his is proved by his irrecon- 
cilable attitude after his rejection and his removal 
from al-Madina to Hawran, where he died in the 
year 15 (637). 

The Khazradj were divided into a number of 
clans of very unequal numerical strength at the 
time of the Prophet. The most numerous were 
the Banu ’ 1 -Nadjdjar, while the other clans were 
approximately in the following order. al-Haritll, 
Djusham, 'Awf and Ka^'b It was also from the 
ranks of the Khazradj that the poets of the 
Prophet derived their origin , namely Hassan b 
Thabit [q. v.], Ka^b b Malik and ^Abd Allah 
b RawSha. During the rule of the Umaiyads, 
descendants of the early followers of the Prophet 
continued to hold prominent positions and most 
of them were strong supporters of the Umaiyads 
with the notable exception of al-Nu^man b Ba- 
shlr [q. v ] who as governor of Hims unsuccess- 
fully took the side of 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair 
and lost his life. We also find numbers of the 
tribe of al-Khazradj among the early settlers in 
Egypt and the descendants of ^Abd Allah b 
Rawaha were for centuries men of note in Mu- 
hammadan Spain, they were settled principally in 
Saragossa in the North. If we come to consider the 
large amount of immigrants from al-Madlna and 
the South of Arabia to Egypt we may not be 
far from the truth in assuming that the language 
of the Khazradj, from their South- Arabian oiigin, 
had also influence upon the Arabic dialect of 
Egypt and that they pronounced the letter 
unlike Eastern Arabs, haid like g. 

Bibliography Ibn Sa'd, Tabakat^ ed. 
Sachau, iii/ii , al-Samhudi, K hula sat al-Waf^^ 
Mekka 1316, p. 73 sqq, (this woik is useful 
for fixing with much detail the ancient settle- 
ments of the Khazradj m Yathrib); A. J Wen- 
sinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina^ Leiden 
1908, Kowalski, Diivan des Kais tbn al-Khatim^ 
Introduction, H. Lammens, Medtne a la vetlle 
de V Islam ^ BairUt , and almost every work 
dealing with the life of the Prophet and the 
early history of Islam Wustenfeld, Tahellen and 
Register ^ al-Kalkashandl, al-Aiab^ Bagh- 

dad 1332, al-Nuwaiil, Nihayat al-Arab. 11 316 — 
317. (F. Krlnkow) 

al-KHAZRADTL Diya'’ al-DIn Abu ’i -Hasan 
AlI b Muhammad b YUsuf b. ‘^AfIf al-Khaz- 
RAEjI AL-SX^iDl, belonged to a family which 
was originally native to (Iranada ; he was born 
at Baigha (Priego de Cbidoba) about 590/1194, 
and established himself at Alexandria where he 
often met Ibn Ra§hid (who mentions him in his 
Rihla) and where he died m 626 (1128 — 1129) 
or 627, or, according to others as late as 650 
(1252 — 1252). One of his commentators, al-Zam- 


murl, says that he was bom at Fas, travelled in 
the East and died at Ceuta in 610. This error 
on the part of ZammUri is due to his taking our 
Khazradj i for another person of the same name 
whose biography is to be found in Ibn al-Kadi’s 
Dj adhwat al-Jktibas^ p 298. al-KhazradjPs work 
on metre, under the title al-Ramiza al-shaftya fi 
^Ilmat al-Arud wa U-Kaftya^ consists of 96 tawll- 
verses It discusses metre and feet as well as the 
syllables of which the latter are composed. Then 
the author gives a description in which he treats 
the component parts and their modifications at the 
beginning and the end of hemistichs, as well as 
changes allowed or not. Then he describes diffe- 
rent kinds of verses and finally rhyme, rhyming 
letters and mistakes in this field made by the 
poets. Like all handbooks of this kind, it cannot 
be utilised without a detailed commentary, this 
applies especially to the technical lines 8 — 12, 
16, 27 — 29, 52 — 76 Of the many commentators 
of this poem may be mentioned Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
al-Futuh al-ZammUri (flourished about 750), lith. 
ed Fas, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
known as al-Sharlf al-GharnSti, died in Sha'^ban 
760 (June — July 1359), Badr al-Din Muhammad, 
known as al-Damamini, died at Kalbtrja in Sha^- 
ban 727 (June — July 1424), not in 856, as Freytag 
says, punted at Cairo 1 303, Muhammad b Mar- 
/uk al-Hafid, from Tlemcen, died on Sha'ban 24, 
842 (Febi 9, 1439), ‘^Ali b Muhammad al-Basti 
with the surname of al-Kalasadi, died at Badja 
(Beja) in Tunisia in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 891 (December 
i486), ZakariyS al-An^ari, died m 926 (1519 — 
1520), lith ed. Alexandria 1288, printed at Cairo 
1303, Ahmad b. ‘All al-Balawf, died in 938 
(1531 — 1532) The first edition of the poem was 
published by Guadagnoli, in his Breves arahtcae 
linguae lustiluttones^ Rome 1642, p. 286 — 299); 
it has further been printed in different ma^mtl, 
I have published an edition with a French trans- 
lation, historical introduction and commentary La 
Khazradjyah^ Algier 1902. 

Btbliograp hy al-Mal^kari, in Dozy’s Ana- 
lectesy 1 590, Freytag, Da? stellung der ar, Vers- 
kunst^ p 35 — 37 , Brockelmann, G.A.L.^ i. 312 

(RENfe Basset) 

KH EDiW (Khedive) The Persian word khadiw 
or ^tdiw meaning “loid” is one of the titles 
occasionally given to Muhammadan rulers since 
the Middle Ages (cf. the xvith century Turkish 
historian ‘All, Kunk al-Akhbar^ Constantinople, 
V. 17) Th is title was conferred in 1867 by the 
Ottoman Sultan 'Abd al-^Aziz on Isma^il Pasha, 
the viceroy of Egypt. Though, since the firman 
of 1841, the function of Pasha of Egypt was 
already hei editary in the family of Muhammad 
‘All, IsmaHl desired a title indicating that his 
rank was higher than that of the other Ottoman 
governors with the title of Pasha. During the 
preliminary negotiations Isma'il proposed the title 
of al-^Aziz (cf. Kur^ 5 n, xii 30), but for several 
reasons (e g. the occurrence of this word m the 
Sultan’s own name) the title of Khadiw (m 
official documents I^adlw Misr, the form al- 
^adlwl is also often found) was chosen, which 
had been used already by Muhammad ^All (see 
below 2, and Dicey, The Story of the Khedivate^ 
p. 58). The term lUiedive is, how'ever, generally 
applied to all members of the dynasty founded 
in Egypt by Muhammad ‘All, until the establish- 
ment of the English protectorate over Egypt in 
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1914. The new ruler then assumed the title of 
Sultan, which was replaced by that of Malik 
after the protectorate had been abolished on Fe- 
bruary 28, 1922 The title of Viceroy often ap- 
plied to the Khedives m European literature was 
already used m Muhammad ‘All’s time. 

The following members of the Khedivial 
dynasty have ruled Egypt under the suzerainty 
of the SultSn of Turkey: 

Muhammad '^All 1805 — 1848 

Ibrahim 1848 (June — November) 

‘Abbas 1 1848 — 1854 

Sa‘Id 1854 — 1863 

Isma‘ll 1863 — 1879 

Tawfik 1879 — 1892 

‘Abbas II Hilmi 1892 — 1914. 

They were succeeded by* 

Husain KSmil, Sultan, 1914 (Dec. 19) — 1917 
(Oct. 9). 

Ahmad Fu^ad, Sultan from 1917 to 1922, King 
(as Fu^Sd I) since 1922 (March 16) 
Genealogical tree of the most conspicuous of 
the numerous members of this dynasty . 


has happened, during the same period, to other 
Muhammadan countries and with the latter Egypt 
shows the common feature that the models after 
which the western institutions have been fashioned 
were nearly all PVench. But the particular form 
of the europeanisation of Egypt — its revival 
under a nearly independent dynasty, the marvellous 
development of its economic productivity and its 
weakening to a point which brought the countiy 
under the control of a European Power — was 
quite different to the corresponding process in 
Turkey, Algiers and other Muhammadan lands. 
At the same time Egypt has remained the chief 
centre of Muhammadan civilisation and education 
and its rapidly increasing population now amounts 
to half the Arabic-speaking world (Massignon in 
R,M,M^ Ivii. 75 sqq). The mam point of view 
from which in the following lines the condition 
of Egypt since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century will be traced is the way in which this 
Muhammadan country has reacted to the process 
of “europeanisation” and the results which have 
been the outcome of it. 


Muhammad ‘Alt (1769—1849) 


IbrXhIm 

1 p 

Tusun Isma‘fl Sa‘Id 

1 

‘Abd al-Halim 

(1789 — 1848) 

(1796 — 1816) (1798 — 1822) (1823 — I 

1 l_ 

863) (1831—1894) 

Ahmad 

Isma‘Il Mustafa Fadil 

. 1 1 

Abbas 1 Tusun 

(ra. 1858) 

(1830—1895) (lii. 1875) 

(1813—1854) (m 1876) 

1 

TawfIk 

1 

Husain Kamil 

1 

Ahmad Fu ad I 

(1852—1892) 

(1852—1917) 

(born 1867) 


‘AbbXs II Hilmi 
(born 1874) 


The firmUn of 1841 regulated the order of 
succession according to seniority in Muhammad 
‘All’s family, by the firman of 1866 this regulation 
was replaced by the right of pnmogenituie limited 
to the descendants of Isma‘il Pa§ha. A decree of 
April 13, 1922, has recently settled the order of 
succession of the kings of Egypt. 

Though really of Albanian origin, the Khedives 
have always been regarded in Egypt as “Turks”, nor 
can they be said to have become a really national 
dynasty. The remark has been made that its 
various members have exhibited as many different 
types of character (Hasenclever, Geschtchie Aegyp- 
tens^ p. 199). The first five of them ruled with 
the absolutism of Oriental despots, but after the 
English occupation they had much less oppor- 
tunity of developing an attitude of their own. The 
ties which bound this dynasty to Turkey always 
have remained strong enough to make it possible 
that, soon after the Turkish revolution of 1909, 
an Egyptian Prince, Sa^ld Halim Pasha, could 
become Grand Vizier in Constantinople. 

During the khedivial period Egypt has been 
what is generally called “europeanised”, viz a 
great many technical, juridical, economic and social 
institutions have been introduced. The same thing 


I Political History 

We can distinguish four periods before the war 
of 1914 I from the French expedition to the 
final installation of Muhammad ‘Ali (l 798— 1805), 

2. Muhammad ‘All’s reign until the end of his 
penod as one of the Great Powers (1805 — 1841), 

3. up to ihe English occupation (1841 — 1882) and 

4. the occupation period until the English piotec- 
torate (1882—1914). 

One of the chief motives for the French expedition 
against Egypt was the wish to prevent England 
fiom such an enterprise. During the eighteenth 
century France’s commercial interest in Egypt had 
always been far more important than England’s, 
but since this country had concluded a commercial 
treaty with the usurper ‘All Bey [q. v.] and obtained 
in this way admittance for Biitish vessels into 
the Red Sea for the Indo-Egyptian trade, the 
interference of England in Egyptian affairs had 
become a political danger. The geographical position 
of the country has destined it to become the 
first object of European political interests, as soon 
as the consolidation of colonial power in India 
could no longer be content with the sea route as 
the only line of communication. In France the 
idea of taking possession of Egypt had been 
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discussed throughout the eighteenth century, but 
the tiaditional good relations with Turkey had 
been one of the reasons that prevented its execution. 
Finally it was due to the initiative of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, seconded by Talleyrand, that the French 
Directoire decided in favour of the expedition on 
March 5, 1798. As to Turkey, the unusually 
energetic measures taken by the Porte in 1768 
against 'All Bey proved that, even at Constan- 
tinople, there had been a presentiment of the 
coming events. In Egypt itself nothing indicated 
that a foreign invasion by a European power was 
seriously apprehended, 

The French fleet, consisting of about 400 ships 
and a landing-force of 35,000 men, commanded by 
Bonapaite, landed near Alexandria on July 2, 1798. 
Alexandria was occupied without difficulty and the 
French immediately began then march on Cairo. 
The resistance organised by the Mamluk Beys 
Murad and IbiShim near Embabe on the Nile was 
soon broken in the battle of the Pyramids and on 
July 24 the capital was occupied. Murad Bey fled 
to Upper-Egypt and Ibrahim into the Delta The 
panic that for a moment had overcome the in- 
habitants of the capital soon disappeared, but they 
weie far from showing confidence in the French 
“liberators'’ and “friends of Islam”, as the French 
soldiers had been styled in a proclamation. Bona- 
paite soon had to adopt more severe and more 
Oriental methods against revolts of the populace. 
A month after the landing the destiuction of the 
French ships in the bay of Abtl Kir by Nelson (August 
i) completely changed the character of the French 
enterprise and was the first of the blows struck 
by England, resulting in the final evacuation. The 
Porte, though leluctantly, declared war on France 
in September, but not before the middle of the 
next year (1799) did Turkish tioops appear in 
Egypt. In the meantime the h rcnch had established 
a regular administration in ihe country. The Egyp- 
tians, however, maintained their iionical attitude 
towards the actions of the French, as well towards 
their zealous respect of local religious customs as 
towards the scientific investigations of the scholars 
accompanying the expedition Besides, they soon 
weie disappointed when they saw that the French 
also demanded the payment of land-tax, and the 
Muhammadan majority naturally did not like to 
see that the foreigners made a laige use of the 
native Christians (Copts, Greeks, Syrians) as sub- 
ordinate officials On October 2i, 1798, a rather 
serious revolt bioke out in Cairo, which was only 
suppressed on the following day after a bombardment 
of al-Azhar. In order to prevent the invasion of 
a Turkish army, Bonaparte undertook in February, 
1799, his famous expedition toSyiia Having failed 
to take 'Akka, defended by DjazzSr Pasha [q. v ], 
he had to retreat in May. A month after his return 
the first Turkish troops (among whom was Mu- 
hammad 'All as an officer in the Albanian corps), 
transported by English ships, landed at Abii Kir 
(July 14, 1799). They were utterly defeated and 
on August 2 Bonaparte took their last refuge, the 
fortress of Abu Kir. After Bonaparte’s departure 
(August 22) the French maintained themselves 
another two years under K 16 ber (murdered m 
June, 1800) and Menou, but in August, 1801, their 
last resistance was broken by the allied English 
and Turks and they had to evacuate Egypt. 

Apart from the immediate political results — the 
destruction of the Mamlflk power and the return 


of Egypt to Turkey — , the results of the scien- 
tific work of the French expedition (centralised 
in the “Institut Egyptien” founded by Bonaparte 
on August 21, 1798, in Cairo, v. ^xt\i\tx^VEgypte 
de iyg8 h jgoo^ p. 65 — 80) published in the eight 
folio volumes of the Description de VEgypte (cf. 
the Bibliography^ were enormous. The researches 
on the “present state of Egypt” constitute the 
basis of all European knowledge of modern Egypt 
(e g the elaborate researches made by Lep^re on 
the possibility of a canal between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea) The immediate influence, 
however, of the French on the cultural develop- 
ment of Egypt was almost nil The gap between 
Eastern and Western civilisation was too wide to 
allow of any tangible results during the first period ; 
this impression is given very strongly by reading 
al-2iabartl’s account of the foreign occupation. 

After the departure of the French army, a struggle 
began between the Turkish authorities and the 
Mamlnk Beys who wanted to regain their ancient 
power. The Mamluks were protected by the English , 
after Murad Bey’s death their most impoitant leader 
became 'Uthman Bey BardlsI The Turks on the 
other hand naturally wished to take advantage of 
the opportunity to fasten their grip on the country, 
but their administrative methods and the inability 
of the successively appointed wdW% to withhold 
their own troops from mutiny, for want of money, 
gave to Bardisi and his party a temporary ad- 
vantage. His protectors, the British, had left Egypt 
m March, 1803, but one of his chief supporters 
was Muhammad 'Ali with his Albanian regiment 
His aid enabled Bardisi and the old Ibrahim Bey 
to maintain themselves in Cairo, while the walV^ 
of the Porte exercised authority only in certain 
parts of the Delta. A last Turkish waii^ Khurshid 
Pasha, could reside for some time in the Cairo 
citadel, but finally Muhammad 'Ali, by his ever 
increasing influence, removed him 

After the rather negative results of the foicgomg 
five years the second period proved to be of 
enoimous importance for the country. From a po- 
litical point of view the most notable effect of 
Muhammad 'All’s reign was that he gave Egypt 
a dynasty of its own Although what Muhammad 
'All did for the country was only a means of 
realising his own ambitions, the history of Egypt 
has been deeply influenced by his measures. He 
unchained forces which determined its destiny and 
settled the fate of the dynasty itself. They may 
be summed up as follows: firstly, the mobilisation 
of the national forces of the Egyptians themselves 
and secondly the introduction of European in- 
structors and European methods From a cultural 
point of view it may be remarked that from the 
beginning of Muhammad 'All’s reign until the 
English occupation Egypt was much more exposed 
to Ottoman-Turkish influences than was ever the 
case before, personal and independent as the re- 
gime of the viceroy may have been, the admini- 
strative methods and the taste of himself and his 
surroundings were impregnated by the traditions 
of the Ottoman Empire (as an instance may be 
cited the so called Alabaster Mosque built by 
Muhammad 'Ali in the Citadel of Cairo in Con- 
stantinople style). The great expansion of Muhammad 
^All’s power between 1833 and 1840 was one 
of the natural historical consequences of Egyptian 
political power which always has implied the 
annexation of Syria (see the art. EGYPT); Muhammad 
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^Airs Great Power policy itself, however, was not 
very important for Egypt. The conquest of the 
SndSn was of far more direct and future profit 
for the country. In 1841, at the end of this pe- 
riod, closed by the Imperial firman of RabI' II 
2, 1257 (May 23, 1841), Egypt’s international 
position was quite changed. To outward appear- 
ances it had become again a Turkish province, 
but in reality the fact of the intervention of four 
great European Powers (except France) showed 
the beginnings of political dependence upon Europe 
and especially upon England. The occupation of 
‘Aden by the Biitish m February, 1838, was already 
a clear symptom of the new situation. Muhammad 
‘All was always fully aware of this fact (Cromei, 
Modern Egypt ^ 1. 1 6) He remained himself a 
staunch friend of France, though this fiiendship 
proved to be of little avail to him But as long 
as he reigned he was able to aveit foreign 
intervention fiom Egyptian internal affairs, it is 
for this reason that he never gave his consent to 
the piercing of the Suez Isthmus. 

The last years of Muhammad ‘Ali, and the 
short reign of Ibrahim [q. v.], belong, with the 
reigns of ‘Abbas, Sa‘id and lsma‘il (cf these ai- 
ticles), to the third period During this period 
Egypt became more and more detached from the 
Ottoman Empire and it was drawn more and 
more into the spheie of European politics and 
economics No territorial expansion took place ex- 
cept in the South (Abyssinian war in 1872; ac- 
quisition of Sawakin and Musawwa‘ from the Poite 
in 1865) Egypt’s relations with Turkey in this 
period were rather of a personal character, inas- 
much as the Khedives sought to gam special 
favours from the Sultans in return for an increase 
of the tribute But whenever the Ottoman govern- 
ment tried to exercise real influence on Egyptian 
affairs — as in the beginning of ‘Abbas’s leign — 
the results were illusory. Even the Sultan’s pro- 
hibition of Isma^il’s contracting new loans with- 
out hib assent could easily be ignored The 
Egyptian army was only theoretically a part of 
the Turkish army (Egyptian troops, however, par- 
ticipated in the Turkish wars against Russia) and 
it was only due to special circumstances, that, in 
1879, the Sultan had an opportunity of deposing 
Ismael In the interior the viceroys reigned with 
unlimited autocratic power after the traditional 
Oriental fashion. With the exception of ‘Abbas, 
who showed himself an enemy of Western civili- 
sation — especially in its French form — they 
encouraged the introduction of European arts and 
sciences and institutions. The result was that 
Egypt became soon more “europeanised” than any 
other Muhammadan country It is well known 
that all these works, far from increasing the 
prosperity of the country, biought about its 
financial ruin The cause has to be sought not so 
much m the proverbial but much exaggerated 
prodigality of Isms'll as m the system that pre- 
vailed in the execution of the reforms This system 
was based on the careless Oriental administrative 
methods, the disastrous effects of which were 
doubled by the readiness shown by the Europeans 
in granting financial facilities. Moreover, many of 
the European agents were no more than un- 
scrupulous adventurers, whose only aim was to 
get an enormous indemnity for alleged breaches 
of contract by the Egyptian government A 
great many public works remained uncompleted 


on account of difficulties of this sort. The first 
result was an ever increasing floating debt (the 
first beginnings of this disastrous development are 
very cleaily depicted by von Kremer, 11. 28). The 
main difficulties, however, were brought about by 
the different loans contracted in Europe by Sa'id 
and Isma'il (1862, 1864, 1866, 1868, 1872); they 
grew to an extent which cost Isma'il his throne. 
The greater part of the bondholders of the debt 
were French and, to a less degree, British So 
France and England, the ancient iivals in Egyp- 
tian affairs, became the leaders of the foreign 
intervention; representatives of both these countries 
took part in the “Dual Contiol” ovei the levenues 
and expenses of Egypt since 1876, interrupted 
only by the period in which an Englishman and 
a Frenchman were ministeis (August 28, 1878 — 
Apiil 5, 1879). Fiance’s financial interests were 
unquestionably the greater, but England was al- 
ready by far the more influential by its trade and 
by its political situation , moreover the British oc- 
cupation of Penm in 1857 and of Cypius in 1878 
strengthened England’s position considerably. Still, 
up to the English occupation of 1882, Egypt’s 
formal relations towaids other countries were 
nearly those of an independent state, limited only 
by the capitulations and, since 1876, by the mixed 
jurisdiction (see 2) The Khedive, since 1873, was 
able to conclude treaties with other powers (ex- 
cept purely political) , at the opening of the 
Suez canal (1876), Isma'il was treated as the 
equal of the European sovereigns who came to 
attend the ceiemonies As the European personnel 
in the Egyptian administration increased, however, 
the influence of the French and English consuls 
became gradually considerable. 

The condition of the people of Egypt had 
become more favourable in the beginning of this 
third period, especially after the abolition of the 
state monopoly. But the fellah\ piofited little by 
the favourable economic circumstances and, es- 
pecially after 1876 when the heavy and ruinous 
taxation began which was the only means whereby 
the government could meet its obligations, there 
began a period of profound misery which was 
only to end towards 1890 This unsatisfactory 
situation was one of the causes of the first natio- 
nalist movement. This movement had originated 
in the indigenous middle classes, which had al- 
ready come into existence under Muhammad ‘All; 
by European as well as Oriental influences (Eja- 
mal al-Din Afghani) these classes had giadually 
become an important factor m social life, although, 
for the time, oithodox religious circles still stood 
aloof, as the modernist views of the first natio- 
nalists and their sympathy with freemasonry were 
antipathetic to them. The nationalists criticised 
IsmS'il’s financial policy, his favorisation of Euro- 
pean elements in the country and his predilection 
for the Turco-Circassian class to the detriment of 
the native Egyptians. The treatment of the in- 
digenous element in the army especially had ex- 
cited their indignation (the armies sent to the 
SadSn and against Abyssinia in 1875 consisted 
exclusively of Public opinion began for 

the first time to manifest itself in 1877. In that 
year the nationalists published some newspapers 
(a o. Mt^r and al- JVdtan) and the device of Mt(r 
h 't-Mt^riyln was heaid for the first time. Not- 
withstanding repressive measures, the nationalist 
papers published sharp cnticisms of the government; 
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a special subject of their criticisms was the par- 
ticipation of Egyptian troops in the Turco-Russian 
war. The “coup d’etat” of April, 1879, which 
caused the fall of the ministry of Nnbar Pasha 
with the two European ministers was the first 
palpable result of the nationalist action (it seems 
even probable that the nationalists encouraged the 
deposition of Isma'^ll) (M. Sabry, La Genhe etc , 
p. 160). A still more serious consequence was the 
movement in the aimy against the Tmco-Circassian 
officers, which finally led to open levolt and, as 
a consequence, the occupation of the country by 
British troops. 

This military movement, the revolution of ^ Arab! 
and his friends, opens the fourth period of 
modern Egyptian history. In the two preceding 
years, after the accession of Tawfik Pasha [q v ], 
the new Khedive and his ministers had tried to 
execute a more or less nationalist programme, but, 
when ‘^Arabi had come with his claims of army 
reforms, the convocation of parliament and of a 
constitution, they soon came to look on foieign 
intervention as the only possible salvation. Thus 
the absence of a really strong and able power in 
the country — for ^Arabl's party was weak through 
inexperience and incompetence — had made possible 
the intervention of England The chief cause which 
made it desirable for England to get a strong 
position in Egypt was the geographical situation 
of this country on the route to India. This desira- 
bility had much increased since France had taken 
possession of Algiers and Tunis and after the 
opening of the Suez canal, which it was in England’s 
interest to keep free fiom powerful foreign in- 
fluence, The development of Egyptian affaiis had 
provided it with an excuse for an aimed intervention. 
France, whose political interests were less engaged, 
shrank back from the lesponsibility at the last 
moment, Egypt’s history after 1882 shows how 
England has assumed this responsibility 

Theoretically, the international position of the 
country remained unchanged after the occupation, 
Egypt now enjoyed a double suzerainty, a financial 
tutelage, a threefold jurisdiction, a foieign militaiy 
occupation and was the scene of the clash of two 
civilisations. The British policy had in the first 
place to face what Lord Cromer calls “Inter- 
nationalism”, meaning by this term the intervention 
of other powers, especially France, in Egyptian 
administrative affairs on the basis of former 
agreements Only in 1904, the year of the Anglo- 
French agreement, did England practically get a free 
hand in Egypt The man under whose direction 
the position of the English was consolidated in 
the Nile valley was Loid Cromer, British Consul- 
General from 1883 to 1907. Notwithstanding his 
comparatively modest official function, Cromei 
became the most powerful man in Egypt, He 
governed by the system of “governing the governors 
of Egypt” , his chief aids were the British advisers 
in the different ministries It certainly was an 
advantage for Egypt that its inteiests had now 
become to a large extent identical with those of 
England. Thus England succeeded by a new loan 
guaranteed by the great Powers and by very 
severe measures in the interior in putting the 
finances on a sound base, so that in 1904 the 
power of the “Caisse de la Dette” could be 
considerably limited, so as to give back to Egypt 
its financial liberty. The public debt, it is true, 
was not much less in I9*4 Ihan in 1882, but the 


economic prosperity of the country had greatly 
increased (see 3). As to Turkey, its influence on 
Egyptian affairs became ever less. The sending of 
GhazI Ahmad MukhtSr Pagif^ in 1885 as Turkish 
High Commissioner had no political results, though 
the unofficial panislamic propaganda carried on 
by the Pasha was considerable at the time. The 
Sultan’s attempts in 1892 and in 1906 to assert 
his authority on the Sinai peninsula were complete 
failures. During the Turco-Italian war England 
did not even allow Egypt to send troops to Tripoli. 
On the other hand Turkey could not sympathise 
with the nationalists, the Young Turks (many of 
whom had found an asylum in Egypt duiing the 
Hamidian regime) after 1908, even less than SultSn 
^Abd al-Hamid France’s opposition to the English 
occupation was more influential on account of the 
strong French sympathies m the country After 
'Abbas Hilml’s accession a revival of French 
cultural influence took place, against which the 
English occasionally had to take measures (depo- 
sition of Nubar Pasha in 1894). It was from 
Prance that, until 1904, the nationalists always 
hoped for support The position of the Khedives 
was of no political influence*, 'Abbas Ililmi >^as 
no more successful in his nationalist attitude in 
the first years of his reign than later on in his 
entertaining good relations with Constantinople. 

The Sudan, the possession of which had been 
most impoitant for P'gypt’s prosperity and its 
international position, theoretically as, like Egypt, 
a province of the Ottoman Empire; by a firman 
of 1841 Muhammad 'Aii had ‘been granted the 
goveinoiship over these regions “without hereditary 
rights”. Under IsmS'il the Sudan had b<“en governed 
for Egypt by English governors (Baker and Gordon) 
But, since the revolt of the Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad [q v ] and especially the taking of Khartum 
(January 26, 1885) had inteirupted the Egyptian 
domination, the SlidSn affairs were entirely directed 
by British policy , the same is true of the reconquest, 
the nominal chief of the Egyptian army was the 
Khedive, but after the reorganisation of this army 
in 1883 all higher ranks were occupied by British 
officers. After the reconquesl (1898) the English 
policy did not allow the return of the Sudfin to 
P^gypt, by the Anglo-P gyptian treaty of January 19, 
1899, an Anglo-Egyptian condominium was esta- 
blished in the Sudan. In this treaty the rights of 
the Porte were not taken into account and the 
Khedive, though the Sult&n’s vassal, acted as an 
independent sovereign The consolidation of the 
British power in the Sudan, on the other hand, 
has strengthened considerably England’s ascendency 
over the Nile valley. 

After ‘^Arabi’s defeat the nationalist move- 
ment was crushed for the moment and until the end 
of Lord Cromer’s days it never became again a 
political factor of importance. During that time 
a new generation grew up and found a leader m 
the young Mustafa KSmil Pa§ha [q. v. ; died on 
February 10, 1908, at the age of 34], who founded 
in 1899 paper al^Ltwa^ and became in 1907 
the first president of the National League (al-Hizb 
al-lVa(am). This second generation of nationalists 
stood likewise under French cultural influence. 
Intellectually they were much better equipped 
than their predecessors; when they began their 
renewed campaign of “Egypt for the Egyptians”, 
they showed much moderation and rejected revolu- 
tionary ideas. After Lord Cromer’s replacement 
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by Sir Eldon Gorst (1907 — ^ 9 ^^) the attitude 
towards the nationalists became one of the chief 
problems of British policy. In 1906 the incident 
of Dcn§hawai had proved that anglophobia was 
still widely spread and, though the culprits were 
punished m an excttiplary way, the new British 
representative adopted a much more conciliatory 
attitude towards the nationalist aspirations. But 
this new policy had not the desiied results; in 
1909 fieedom of the press had to be restricted 
again and al-Azhar had to be closed for some 
time on account of the anti<English demonstrations 
of the students Then happened on February 20, 
1910, the murder of the Coptic Prime Minister 
Bntros Ghall Pasha (one of the members of whose 
cabinet was SaM Zaghlul) by a young Muhammadan 
nationalist. This event bi ought about a breach 
between the Christian and the Muhammadan 
element, in the nationalist party, which soon 
threatened to lead to serious disoiders. In the 
same year the General Assembly rejected the 
prolongation of the Suez canal concession after 
1968 So, with Gorst’s retirement and his succession 
by Loid Kitchener in 1911, the British policy 
made place again for a stronger rule which 
lasted until the declaration of the English piotec- 
torate over Egypt on December 18, 1914. Next 
day 'Abbas Hilml was declared to be deposed and 
replaced by his uncle Husain Kamil as Sultan 
A fatwa of the Shaikh al-lslam of Constantinople 
declared the new ruler to be a traitor to the 
cause of Islam whom it was obligatory to fight 
and who deserved death (text in Jacob, Htljshuck 
fur Vorlesurtgen uber das Osmanisch-Turktsche^ 
11 , Berlin 1916, p. 46). 

During the war Egypt was merely a link in 
the strategic organisation of the British Empiie 
From November 6, 1914, the country was at war 
with Turkey, but the defence of Egyptian terri- 
tory was only in British hands The sittings of 
the Assembly were suspended and martial law 
was proclaimed The result of the war was the 
definite loosening of the ties with Turkey by the 
Treaty of Lausanne (May 25, 1 923), to which 
Egypt, however, was no parly A much more im- 
portant consequence of the war was the renewed 
growth of nationalism Several causes had combined 
to incite opposition against the British protecto- 
rate, such as the heavy requisitions imposed on 
the people arid the growth of the number of 
British officials The Wilson principles too stimu- 
lated the Egyptians to claim political independence. 
The nationalists^ this time, were supported by a 
much greater part of the population than before, 
the Copts had joined them again and even the 
circles of al-Azhar encouraged the nationalist pro- | 
paganda. Its leader became SaM Zagjilal Pasfia, | 
before the war Minister of Justice and at that I 
time known as a man of moderate political views. 
The indifference, however, which the Egyptian 
claims met in London caused the Egyptians to 
abandon moderate measures. A struggle of three 
years followed between them and England m which 
nationalists made use of disturbances (breaking-up 
of railways, anti-European outbreaks), passive re- 
sistance (strikes, boycotting of the Milner mission) 
and the discrediting of the English administration 
The British used military force (martial law was 
maintained) and deportation (Zagjilul twice); at 
the same time Bolshevist agitators and partisans 
of the return of the former Kbedive ^ Abbas Hilml 


were at work. Finally the English government 
changed its attitude, it declared the British pro- 
tectorate abolished and recognised Egypt as a 
sovereign and independent state (February 28, 1922). 
The settling of some important points, however, 
remained reserved (e. g. the defence of Egypt and 
the Sudan question). Though by this attitude on 
the part of the English government the difficulties 
seemed to have been solved, this was not the 
view of the nationalists. The events after February, 
1922, have shown that the struggle between the 
claim to full independence and British intervention 
in Egyptian affairs has in no way become less 
violent and less dangerous for the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country. 

2. Government and administration 

After the departuie of the Fiench the number 
of Mamluk Beys had been completed again to 
twenty-four, but the shock their government sy- 
stem had undeigone by the occupation had de- 
piived It of all power of resistance against the 
strong will of Muhammad 'All The French occu- 
pation had lasted too short a time to permit the 
establishment of new governmental traditions. For 
tax-collecting the Fiench had been compelled to 
make use of the existing institutions, then chief 
innovation was the cieation of a dtwan in Cairo 
composed of ten (with careful exclusion 

of representatives of the Mamluk class) to look 
into matters of government Bonaparte was pro- 
vided with a Ketkhuda (Kikhya in Egyptian Ara- 
bic), as had been the custom with the Turkish 
pasha’s before 

As has always happened before when Egypt 
got a strong ruler, the government system of 
Muhammad 'All became again extremely centralised. 
All feudal powers were abolished (massacre of the 
Mamluks), the only great vassal being the viceroy 
himself who reigned m the name of the Sultan 
The character of his reign was still very Oriental 
and veiy “Turkish” at the outset But the way in 
which this absolutism collapsed was no longer 
Oriental, Egypt did not fall back again into the 
hands of a number of feudal chiefs For the country 
became ever more interwoven with European 
interests, which at last, though allowing the 
survival of the Khedivial dynasty, put the govern- 
ment into the condition of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, in which, howevei, the check to absolutism 
was not formed by a representative body of the 
people, but by the representative of a European 
government. 

The relation of vassaldom towaids the Porte has 
in practice never bound the hands of the viceioys 
in matters of interior administration, not even 
since the firman of May 23, 1841, the dispositions 
of which have theoretically formed the base of 
Egypt’s juridical international position up to 1914 
(Turkish text in A^mad Lutfi, I'ailkh-t Dewletd 
^Aliye-t ^Otfiinanlye^ Constantinople 1302, vi. 140; 
French text in Noradounghian, Recuetl^ 11. 335)* 
Its provisions for the interior administration are 
only* the application of the Khatt~t Shertf of 
GulkhSne (1839), the paying of a tribute from 
the revenue (fixed at 80,000 purses in a separate 
firman of the same date and raised to 150,000 
purses or 750,000 Turkish pounds in i866), the 
coinage m the Sultan’s name, the reduction of 
the army to 18,000 men (this limitation was re- 
moved in 1873), the viceroy being authorised to 
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confer military grades up to the lank of colonel, 
and the prohibition of the construction of men-of- 
war without special permission. The firman's after 
1841 only contained slight modifications and the 
one of June 8, 1873, resumed all former dis* 
positions. The firmafi's gi anted to the Khedives 
Tawfik and 'AbbSs Hilml on their accession con- 
tained nearly similar piescnptions 

Muhammad ^Ali’s general government was 
made up of a system of diwan's and mad^lis's (the 
members of which were appointed by himself), 
foiming together the central government. The most 
important was al-Dtwan al-Khidiwl in the citadel 
of Cairo, presided over by the ktkhya\ it was at 
the same time a supreme couit of judicature (Lane, 
i. 130). Besides there was a Madjlts aUMaskwara 
(geneial government), a Mad; Its akl^thadiya^ a 
Ma<^iis al- TarsJ^ana^ a Diwan al-Tu(^^dr^ etc 
All these bodies had occasionally juridical and 
executive power. The ska^fa jurisdiction was exer- 
cised by a Hanafite kadi, sent eveiy year fiom 
Constantinople, in the n^ahkama of the capital 
There was also a council of ^ulama^^ but this moie 
national element, uhich had exercised a consider- 
able influence in the time of the French occu- 
pation, soon lost its influence under Muhammad 
'All. The number, the names and the attributions 
of the different diwan's weie, however, fai fiom 
stable (see Zaidan, Masha hit ai~§hark\ 1 24) Sa^id 
Pasha changed three of the dtwdn's into ministries 
(wtzara) under a wazir^ viz the mmistiies of Foreign 
Affairs, Finance and War, and the place of the 
Kikkya was taken by a kind of chanceiy called 
Mariya ^ the working system of these bodies was 
still very imperfectly organised (cf the desciiption 
by von Kremei, 11 9 sqq.) Isma'il cieated the 

Ministries of Inteiior, Marine, Public Instiuction 
('All Mubaiik Pasha), of Public Woiks and of 
Commerce (1876), the central direction being given 
by a Mad}h^ Khuwsi The ivakj administration 
did not yet form an independent ministry. Al- 
though in the beginning this Khedive succeeded 
in keeping a strong hand on government, the 
diffeient personalities of the ministers began to 
exeicise influence, especially towards the end of 
his reign, when for a short peiiod even two Eu- 
♦ropeans were members of the cabinet of Nabai 
Pasha At the same time a number of high Euro- 
pean officials in P^gyptian service had obtained 
influential positions in different departments In 1866 
Egypt had been granted a kind of representative 
body {Majlis Ntyabi^ opened November 25, 1866) 
elected by the communes, but as this germ of an 
Egyptian Parliament only possessed a limited power 
of advice and was convened only once a yeai, it 
did not yet play a role in the government Only 
after 1879 did this Madjlts become a real pailia- 
ment “with an opposition”. 

The constitutional i^gime inaugurated by Isma^il 
m 1878 by his declaration that henceforward 
he would reign by the means of responsible mi- 
nisters did not last long After his deposition it 
was hoped that the Khedive Tawfik — who gave 
a constitution on Febiuary 7, 1882 — would be 
able to woik with his pailiament, but these hopes 
were annihilated by the 'ArabI revolution. England, 
after the occupation, interfered in government 
matters through the mission of Lord Dufferin, whose 
well known report was piesented in February, 1883. 
It was followed in May of the same year by a 
new Organic Law, which restored the full legis- 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


lative power to the Khedive, instituted a legis- 
lative council of 30 members and a general as- 
sembly which was an enlargement of the first 
body but with very limited powers. This system 
worked for 30 years; it enabled the English to 
direct the government of Egypt by means of 
“advisers” in the different ministries. In 1913 the 
two bodies mentioned became one single legis- 
lative assembly with consultative function, con- 
sisting of the cabinet ministers, 66 elected and 17 
nominated members, this assembly, however, did 
not meet, aftei martial law had been proclaimed 
in 1914 Finally, after the declaration of Egypt’s 
independence (February 28, 1922), a commission 
of 30 membeis was charged with the elaboration 
of a constitution, which was promulgated by the 
king on April 19, 1 923. This constitution has 
established in Egypt a representative parliamentary, 
monarchical government In outward appearance 
almost everything that could suggest that Egypt 
had ever had any other than European traditions 
had vanished 

Muhammad 'All’s reorganisation of the pro- 
vincial administration began in 1813 and con- 
sisted of a reduction of the number of provinces 
(see the art. EGYPT, § 2d) and the establishment 
of a highly centralised administration. In 1840 
the number of provinces {mudirlyd) was only 
seven Buhaiia, Manufiya, Dakahllya, Shaikiya 
(besides the governorships of Cairo and Alexandria) 
in Lower Egypt, and Ban! Suwaif (including Faiyum), 
Minya and Isna in Middle and Upper Egypt Each 
province was governed by a mmiir ^ it was sub- 
divided in markaz's each undera these again 

into kism's under a nazir^ these again into na- 
htya's under a k<atkh al-halad (whose title and 
function were taken over from the preceding period). 
In each rtahtya there was an official called kkawH 
for agricultural matters, a satraf {qx the tax col- 
lecting and a $}iahtd or ma^dhun^ who was a 
deputy of the kadi. The mtidir's were always 
“ Tuiks” 1 he khaivlVs and the rnttaf's were all 
( opts, most of the other officials weie indigenous 
Muhammadans. Under Muhammad 'All’s two suc- 
cessors the centralising control slackened and 
abuses enieied freely Then Isma'il proceeded to 
a new division of Egypt into three great sections. 
Al-Bahari, with the mudirlya'% Biihaira, Djiza, 
Kalyublya, Sharklya, Manufiya, Gharblya and Da- 
kahhya , al-Wustam, with Ban! Suwaif, Faiyum 
and Minya, and al-Sa'id [q. v.] with AsyUt, Djirdja, 
Kena (Kenneh) and Isn 5 (Esne) Besides these, 
there wcie the governorships (muhafiaza) of Cairo, 
Alexandria, Damyat, Rashid (Rosette), al-'Arish, 
Poit-Said, Suwais (Suez) and Sawakin The existing 
subdivisions were maintained ; only ovei each 
nahtya theie was put an ^umda^ who was to be 
assisted by the shaikh al-balad^ both were chosen 
by the inhabitants The function of khaudi was 
abolished on account of the greater agricultural 
autonomy granted to the provincial representative 
bodies (cf 3) Each matkaz and each mudlriya 
got such a haPa ntyabtya composed of notables. 
It was after the fashion of these bodies that in 
1866 the Majlis Ntydbl was created 111 Cairo 
(see above) A no less important innovation was the 
replacement of “Turkish” mudir\ by native ones, it 
was some time befoie the population became accus- 
tomed to obeying high officials chosen fiom their 
midst. The administrative system described is main- 
tained in its mam features up to the present day 

60 
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As in former centuries, the administrative sy- 
stem was closely connected with the land policy. 
Muhammad 'All abolished nearly all full property 
of the soil. All arable lands were distributed 
by his cadastial administration {ruzndme) among 
the f€llah\ (each getting 3 — 5 feddan\ who were 
to be only usufructuaries. They could in no way 
dispose of the soil and had to pay kkarddj ^ then 
land was called Idiaradji. The taxes were collected 
by officials (see above) and the tax-farming system 
{tltizani) was abolished The former tax-faimeis 
were indemnified by being allowed to keep as 
usufruct the tax-fiee ground (called uuyd) wdiich 
they had already possessed under the Mamlaks, 
and by an annual lent. In course of time this 
iistya land has returned to the public domain as 
khatadjl or has become full propeity {tntlk) Also 
other kinds of exceptional piivate property {rtzkd) 
entered gradually the category of kharddji A new 
kind of lands weie those called tb^diyay^ un- 
cultivated grounds given by Muhammad ^AU to 
notables and high hmctionarics for them to cul- 
tivate The tb^adiya weie free fiom taxes and 
could not be sold Under the same conditions 
large properties were granted as (from 

Turkish Itfthk') to the inembeis of the viceregal 
family and some high functionaries, these became 
under IsniaSl the great da^tja administrations 
Now all the categories of land enumerated have 
gradually become full property The limitations to 
the property rights of holders of khatadji lands 
have been abolished by diffeient laws, especially 
the mukabala law (see below) So there has been 
an evolution from a state in which nearly no 
pnvate property existed at all to the present 
situation where mtlk properly has become the 
rule Foieigneis have officially been allowed to 
possess landed property in Egypt only since the 
Turkish law of June 10, 1867, but Muhammad 
^AU had already given tb^adiya lands to several 
foreigners; still the portion of Egyptian soil ac- 
tually possessed by Europeans is rather small 
The Egyptian property law is now to be found 
in the Egyptian and the Mixed Civil Codes As 
to the original wakf land, a considerable part of 
it had been confiscated by Muhammad ^Ali and 
now belongs to the mtlk category 

The financial administration of Egypt 
is better known than any other branch of goveinment 
through the elaborate investigations made by 
European experts, beginning with the report of 
Mr. Cave in 1876 The collection of the chief 
revenue, the land-tax (cf 3), always biought with 
It many abuses, especially the collection in advance 
under IsmaS'l in order to meet the exigencies of 
the public debt The mukabala law of 1871, 
changed many times and abolished in 1880, was 
a curious example of financial policy, as it exempted 
those who paid six years in advance for ever from 
the half of their future tax obligations. Another 
important branch of revenue, the custom duties, 
were still farmed to mullaztm\ in the beginning of 
the I9*h century. Since European officials have 
been introduced in the financial administration, 
these revenues have come in more regulaily. A 
feature of financial administration under IsmS^ll 
has also been the amalgamation of the administration 
of the Khedive’s own domains (d^tra saniya) 
with that of the government. 

The first impulse to the reorganisation of 
jurisdiction was given by the institution of I 


I the mixed tribunals in 1876, obtained by Nubfti 
I Pa^a after laborious negotiations with the powers. 
As in Egypt the jurisdiction of the foreign consulates 
had increased far beyond the limits laid down by 
the capitulations — as a lesult of the inefficiency 
of indigenous jurisdiction — a reform had become 
an imposing necessity. After the creation of the 
mixed jurisdiction, consulai jurisdiction was limited 
to processes between foreigners of the same 
nationality and penal jut isdiction over each consul’s 
nationals. '1 he mixed judges were to be Egyptian 
officials, hut as the majority weie subjects of the 
diflercnt vvcstein stales possessing capitulations and 
as the mixed tribunals were given competence to 
judge even the Egyptian government, they assumed 
the character of a foreign power in the government, 
a very clear symptom of Egypt’s ^euiopeanisation” 
On the othei hand a serious resistance of the Poite 
had to be oveicome, as Turkey did not like to 
see the official establishment of so independent a 
jurisdiction in one of her provinces By a jit man 
of 1872 (Noradounghian, 111 340), howevei, the 
authorisation was given by the Sultan. Seven 
years after the institution of the mixed tribunals 
there were organised new indigenous tiibunals 
after the same pattern, by the decree of June 4, 
1883, replacing the jurisdiction of the administrative 
authoiities and then diwan\ The codes applied 
by the two kinds of jurisdiction are nearly identical 
and fashioned chiefly after the Fiench codes. The 
new indigenous codes weie likewise published in 
1883 (the penal code and the code of cuminal 
instruction were lenewed in 1904) On the penal 
code that existed undei Sa'^id Pasha and was a 
veiy confused compilation, see von Kremcr, 11 
52 — 66 dhe jurisdiction of the personal statute 
of Muhammadans is leserved to the mahkama\ 
of the Hanafite madhhab,^ which were reorganised 
by a decree of 1897 (and latei on again in 1909 
and 1910). There exists, however, a codification 
in articles of the Hanafite law on marriage, tutelage 
and successions, made for the information of the 
judges of the mixed couits, a French translation 
of this compilation, in 647 articles, has been 
inserted in the recent edition of I^^yptian Codes 
and Laws by J Wathelet and U. H. Brunton 
(Brussels 1920) The Aiabic text was published in 
Cairo in 1917. Kadii Pasha, late minister of 
Justice, had also codified, for educational purposes, 
the dispositions of Hanafite law conceinmg 
property and obligations (Arabic edition, Cairo 
1909), but, unlike the Turkish McjJjclle, these 
codifications of Muhammadan law have no exclusive 
authority with the Egyptian mahkama\. 

The different Chiistian communities have their 
own jurisdiction in matters of personal statute. 

3. Economic Development 

The gieat economic creations of Muliammad 
^AH were the introduction of cotton cultivation 
and his monopoly system. These, supported by 
his highly centralised government system, procured 
him the means of pursuing his vast political schemes. 
In Itself the economic system was quite Oriental, 
but, m two ways, it brought about relations with 
Europe. Firstly the viceroy sought to apply European 
methods and for that purpose biought European 
experts to Egypt, secondly the products of agri- 
culture were sold to Europe and the commercial 
relations with Europe thus created had again 
most important consequences after the monopoly 
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system had been given up under ‘Abbas I. Free 
commercial relations then developed between the 
European buyers and the Egyptian cultivators, 
nearly always by the intermediary of other elements. 
This change, however, was accomplished undei 
conditions which have proved highly prejudicial 
to a sound and independent development of the 
country. Fiistly European ideas of credit weie 
introduced into a country that befoie had known 
only very limited credit operations The European 
merchants and their auxiliaries began to give large 
advances on the payment for the expected crop, 
the inevitable consequence was that the peasants 
got into debt and that the merchants lost fheir 
money Here we see, on a lower plane, exactly 
the same symptoms that brought about the heavy 
debt burden of the state itself, due to exaggerated 
confidence in the prosperity of the country Ihe 
Egyptians evidently did not know how to use 
credit, as their economic traditions had not made 
them acquainted with the accumulation of capital 
Secondly the mipoits from Euiope brought wares 
of a kind of which the population stood in no 
gieat economic need, but which were nevertheless 
bought in large quantities In the first place mention 
may be made of cotton manufactuies that came 
chiefly from England So, notwithstanding the 
increased production, the country was not able 
to enrich itself, on the whole the population 
remained poor and in debt, as was the treasuiy 
But indissoluble economic and financial ties had 
been formed with Euiope and particularly with 
England A glance into the import and expoit 
tiade about 1850, as given by von Kiemer, is 
enough to show how much England was commei- 
Lially interested in Egypt and explains why it was 
England which, when the financial and economic 
ctisis came, undertook the most active intei vention 
resulting in the military occupation After 1882 
Egypt became economically still more dependent 
on England by the extension of cotton cultivation, 
though, on the other hand, English contiol pre- 
vented the countiy from falling back again into 
a state of unpioductiveness So here again we 
see how the work of Muhammad ‘All created 
^possibilities the profits of which, as in so many 
other Muhammadan countries, have not been 
reaped by Egypt’s population itself 

A thorough investigation of the Fluropeanisation 
of Egyptian economics has not yet been written 
(as was done e. g. for Turkestan by Remhold Junge 
in his book Dis Problem der Eu 7 opatstet uftg 
oftentaltschet Wirtschaft ^ dargestellt an den 
Verhaltntssen der Sosialwtrischaft von Ptisstsch- 
Turkestan^ Weimar 1915) So, after the foregoing 
sketch, we shall point only to a few prominent 
features and figures. 

Egypt has not only remained an almost exclu- 
sively agricultural country, but it has de- 
veloped its agrarian character to an extent which 
has surpassed all foimer estimates In the Mamlak 
time the country had produced scarcely enough 
wheat for its own livelihood , it was Muhammad 
‘All who, in his typical centralising way, gave a 
start to the reawakening of Egypt’s productive 
pow’cr. 

The cardinal point was the care for good irri- 
gation, very much neglected in the pievious 
centuries The Erench had only had time to make 
a thorough study of the existing canal system; 
then Muhammad ‘All took up the problem energ- | 


etically. He wasted many thousand lives in the 
improvement and digging of new canals, the best 
known of which is the Mahmudlya canal from 
Alexandria to the Rosette arm of the Nile. His 
irrigation works not only brought about a terri- 
torial extension of agriculture, but he created for 
the first time the possibility of perennial irrigation 
by canals containing water during the whole year 
Besides, he entrusted the control of all irrigation 
works and the distribution of the water to special 
officials (the kli nvll\^ see 2), leaving no liberty 
to the peasants themselves. This canal digging 
activity was continued by Isma‘il (the Ibr5- 
hlmiya canal in Upper Egypt and the Ismg‘iliya 
canal, linking the Nile with the Suez canal). In 
his reign the centralised control of irrigation was 
superseded by the local and piovincial councils, 
acting under the supervision of government engi- 
neers, but at the same time abuses in the water 
distribution by the local authorities became fre- 
quent This situation only improved when, after 
1882, English officials were charged with the con- 
trol Caie for the iriigation became one of the 
fiist principles of the English administration , from 
the loan of 1884 an amount of £ 1,000,000 was 
reserved for this purpose, while all other expenses 
had to be reduced for lack of money The results 
of this policy have entirely fulfilled the expecta- 
tions It was also by English engineers that the 
barrage of the Nile near Djiza — already begun 
undci Muhammad ‘Ah by hrench engineers — 
was finished This wo-k was followed by the fa- 
mous dam of Aswan (finished in 1902 and raised 
in 1912), which had already more than agricul- 
tural significance, as it made it possible to hold 
up, within a certain measure, the water necessary 
foi the irrigation of the country below The same 
applies to an even greater extent to the huge 
dams projected after the war in the Blue and 
the White Nile above Khartum for the irrigation 
of the SQdan (the first was opened in 1926), 
duiing the post-war disturbances in Egypt England’s 
power over the Nile waters became one of its 
most powerful means of coercion in the struggle 
with the nationalists In Egypt itself the irriga- 
tion administration is now almost entirely in the 
hands of Egyptian officials Apart from the care 
for banks and dykes the fellalCs themselves still 
apply for the greater part the primitive irrigation 
methods of the sdktya and the shadiif^ while only 
on the larger estates modern machines have been 
introduced 

Besides the care for irrigation, the cultivable 
soil has also been extended enormously by Mu- 
hammad ‘All’s land policy (see 2) Further, he 
exercised by the monopoly system a decisive 
influence on the direction in which agriculture 
has developed He succeeded m centralising the 
entire pioduction in his own hands and of dis- 
posing of It freely , the peasants were no more 
than day-laboureis who weie obliged to sell their 
products at fixed prizes to the government and to 
pay likewise their taxes in kind. Notwithstanding 
this prevention of all personal initiative — made 
still worse by the corvees and the conscription — 
the viceroy was able to force the agriculturists to 
produce larger quantities and so to increase the 
surplus destined for export. Wheat always had 
been the chief agricultural product of Egypt; in 
1821 Muhammad ‘All introduced cotton cultiva- 
tion not without having to overcome the passive 
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resistance of the population At first there was 
planted an indigenous wild cotton (Mako) , in 
1828 Sea Island seed was introduced. This cul- 
tivation soon developed to an enormous extent, 
the area of the cotton land increased proportion- 
ally much more than that on which ceieals weie 
grown. The difference was, however, that the 
bulk of the cotton crop was destined for export 
and the cereals — w'heat, barley, maize {dutra) 
and rice (in the Delta) — for home consumption 
After the abolition of the monopoly system the 
same development of agiiculture prevailed and 
after the occupation the English — for many 
years previously already the chief purchasers of 
cotton — increased the cotton cultivation to a 
still larger extent. Between 1883 and 1908 the cotton 
growing area was doubled (from 800,000 to 

1.640.000 feddan)\ cotton then covered a laiger 

area than cereals. After that time a. period of stag- 
nation set in: during the war the cultivation of 
ceieals had even to be encouraged (in 1919 the 
proportion was cotton 1,573,000 and wheat 

1.274.000 feddari)^ it was even forbidden to plant 
more than one third of the cultivable area with 
cotton 

Another agricultural product introduced by Mu- 
hammad 'All was hemp, which had to provide 
the cordage for the ships of his fleet Sugar-cane 
was likewise a new product, and was first planted 
by Isma il on his domains m Uppei Egypt (since 
1867). This crop has not produced such remark- 
able results as the cotton. Among the ancient 
crops flax has much decreased, so has the foi- 
inerly flourishing tobacco culture, which was en- 
tirely prohibited in 1890. After the wai, experi- 
ments have been made to introduce this crop again 

Apart from the produce in kind, agiiculture 
provides also important revenues to the treasury 
in the form of the land tax This tax has always 
constituted the bulk of the goveinment revenue 
and has weighed heavily on the fellah class Mu- 
hammad '^Ali levied the land tax in kind, those 
who failed to pay for more than three years lost 
the land granted to them. Afterwards the fellah\ 
had to pay cash and under Isma'il they were 
often obliged to have recourse to usuiers in order 
to fulfil their tax obligations , sometimes the go- 
vernment Itself called in the aid of money-lenders 
to that purpose (as in 1878, Cromer, 1. 38). Later 
the Agricultural Bank lendered the same ser- 
vices, the results of which was in many cases 
sale of property by decrees The so called 
law” of 1912, piohibiting the pledging and sale 
by decree of landed property of less than 5 fedddn 
has proved to be only a partial improvement 

Industry remained of as little important e to 
Egypt as in previous centuries The petty native 
industries (spinning and weaving looms, pottery, 
forgery, etc,), just as they had developed under 
mediaeval conditions, still existed in the beginning 
of the 19‘h century. Muhammad 'All included 
these too in the monopoly system, those who worked 
on their own account were punished in a drastic 
way (Lane, 1 149) At that time the ancient guild 
organisation still existed, although it had decayed 
considerably after the Turkish conquest (see 
Thorning, Tufktsche Bibliothek^ xvi 80). During 
the 19th century, however, the competition of the 
imported European wares caused a still greater 
decline, in 1880 the guilds were officially abolished, 
though up to the present day this archaic form 


of production has survived. Among the new in- 
dustries should be mentioned the factories for 
sugar crushing in Upper Egypt and the flourishing 
cigarette industry in Alexandra (since 1873), 
which now works only imported tobacco. Cotton 
IS but little worked in Egypt itself, there exist, 
however, spinning factories (Filatuie Nationale 
d’Fgypte) Nearly all new mdustiies (also brewing, 
soap, confectionery, rice peeling mills) are in the 
hands of Europeans They first employed European 
workmen, who have now been gradually leplaced 
by natives The latter have already leained the 
Euiopean forms of syndicalism 

The traffic possibilities have kept pace with 
the economic development Next to the ancient 
traffic route, the Nile and its arms, the new big 
canals have tendered possible the extension of 
inland navigation. The Suez Canal, though lying 
entirely on Egyptian territory, has hardly any 
importance for the Egyptian tiade. During its 
execution (1859 — 1869) Egyptian labourers were 
employed and the viceroy, Sa'id Pasjia, by fui- 
nishing half of the capital of the society, had 
cieated, at least foi his dynasty, the possibility 
of future profits But after Isma'il had been obliged 
to sell, in 1876, his shares to the English govein- 
ment , the now considerable profits of the ex- 
ploitation aie of no benefit to Egypt. As, after 
1968, the canal has to return again to Egypt, 
the Egyptians have done what they could by re- 
fusing in 1910 the pi elongation of the concession 
Besides, the canal has put Egypt under othei 
international obligations The Suez canal treaty 
of October 29, 1888 (ratified by England in 1904), 
declares the canal to be open in peace and in 
war time to all kinds of ships and charges with 
the contiol of its execution the lepiesentatives 
at Cairo of the different contracting countries 
But England, as occupier, has always taken all 
measures foi the defence of the canal, especially 
during the war, when a Tuico-Oeiman offensive 
was threatening from that side After the declaration 
of Egypt’s independence the defence of the canal 
has remained one of the points of dispute between 
England and Egypt In the overland traffic rail- 
ways now take by far the first place, as the canals 
make othei land routes superfluous. Railway 
building was begun undei '^Abbas Pasha in 1852 
and in Isnia'il’s leigri the gi eater pait of the 
Delta system and in Upper Egypt the line up to 
Asyut were completed Only after the occupation 
was this last line continued up to Aswan, but 
between Aswan and Wadi Haifa, where the ex- 
tensive Sndan system begins, there is no railway 
communication. During the war a line was built 
to al-Kantara on the Suez canal which communi- 
cates with the other new line coining from Yafa 
'Ihe Egyptian railways have been subjected until 
1904 — as a consequence of the financial diffi- 
culties — to a special intei national administiation 
Since Isma'il’s leign the railway service is managed 
by Egyptian officials and engineers. 

If, finally, anything proves clearly the new orien- 
tation of Egypt’s economic — and in consequence 
cultural — orientation, it is its foreign trade. 
The commercial relations w'hich the country still 
possessed in the beginning of the 19‘fi century 
were the remains of the gieat transit-trade of 
Indian products that had flourished in the Middle 
Ages, but was limited at the time to the products 
of the SudSn and South Arabia. Under Muhammad 
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'All’s system of government trade or monopoly, 
Egypt, for the first time since antiquity, began to 
produce again for export. This system, however, 
gave much offence, as well to the Muhammadans 
who were treated less favourably by the viceroy 
than the European merchants, as to these merchants 
themselves. England even concluded in 1838 a 
commercial treaty with Turkey directed against 
the economic policy of Muhammad 'All. Under 
Sa'id Pasha the export of cereals was still more 
important than that of cotton, but since his suc- 
cessor cotton has been leading; at that time it 
was particularly the civil war in America that had 
caused a great increase of the cotton export of 
Egypt. Since the middle of the century the chief 
purchaser of raw cotton has been England, which 
country, accordingly, was then already the most 
interested in the maintenance of cotton cultivation. 
By the development after 1882 Egypt has be- 
come, after America and India, the chief cotton 
exporting country of the world. The export figures 
are easily accessible in the literature on the subject , 
they are based chiefly on the custom-house stati- 
stics of Alexandiia Not so well known, howevei, 
IS the manner in which trade has developed since 
the abolition of the monopoly system. Piobably 
the foreign purchaseis used mostly the services of 
mleimediary agents, Syrians 01 Copts. It seems 
that methods were often adopted which had a 
detrimental influence on the development of tiadc, 
especially as in the form of advances to the pea- 
sants or the purchase in advance of the crops too 
great risks were taken, with the consequence that 
both producer and buyei suffered loss Ihe export 
of cereals has been much less constant than that 
of cotton (between 1910 and 1920 the proportion 
was about i 9), there have been years (as in the 
war) when wheat had to be imported Among the 
expoited industual products sugar and cigarettes 
aie the most important 

The import from abioad consisted and consists 
for the greatei pait of cotton goods and textiles 
from English factories, next coal (from Tuikey), 
iron, tobacco, machinery After England the chief 
importeis before the war were Turkey, France 
and Austria (clothes and fezes) These Bhiropean 
impoits soon became indispensable to the population 
* and have contiibuled in a laige measure to the 
material side of euiopcanisation. 

It vs clear that, since the beginning of Egypt’s 
commercial development, England’s pait in it has 
been greater than that of any othei country Befoie 
the war this part was 37 Vo while in 1919 it was 
nearly 60V0 With a few exceptions, the Egyptian 
trade has always shown a favourable balance of 
tiade. It IS difficult to determine how the country 
has profited by this circumstance A great part 
must have been used for the public debt obli- 
gations. In any case the iiches which have flowed 
into the country have found a very unequal repar- 
tition, for the peasant class is still poor and in- 
debted. And next to the rich landed propiietors (es- 
pecially the Turco-Egyptian Pasha-class, see 4) the 
Europeans too are in a more favourable position, 
as the capitulations liberated them from all taxation, 
while the import tax allowed by the capitulations 
was never moie than 8% 

The inland trade too was monopolised 
under Muhammad 'All; he forced the fellah's to 
buy from him at high piizes the grain which they 
had been obliged to sell at a much lower rate. For 


Sa'Id’s time the inland trade has been desenbed 
amply by von Kremer (11. 212 sqq.'). Here, not- 
withstanding the intrusion of European commercial 
methods, many ancient features have still been 
conserved A special mention should be made of 
the bazar system, which is still very lively (as at 
Cairo in Khan al-Khallli), though the old charm 
of bazar life and the quality of the wares are no 
more what they used to be. 

4 Population 

The rapid growth of the population of Egypt 
since the beginning of the iqth century clearly 
proves that the conditions of life have considerably 
improved. P rom the time of the French occupation 
to Sa'id’s reign the population has nearly doubled 
(from 2,460,000 to 4,476,440), if the estimates can 
be lelied upon. The increase has continued in 
the same propoition until the end of the century 
(in 1882 6,813,919 and in 1897 9,734,405), to 
dimmish a little after that time, the figures being 
11,287,359 for 1907 and 12,750,918 for 1917 
As the cultivable surface is comparatively small 
(33,607 K M. 2 ^ according to R.M.M.^ liii. 119), 
the density of population is considerable. 

Actually about 92V0 of this population constitutes 
the homogenous indigenous basic element whose 
tongue is Arabic To it belong the cultivating class 
(the fellahs) and the native townsmen. About 
93V0 of these are Muhammadans, the other are 
Christian Copts (854,778 in 1917). The non- 
indigenous element is composed of Tuiks, Oriental 
Christians and Jews, and P)uropeans As in other 
Muhammadan countries the differentiation of religion 
and race conesponds to an analogous differentiation 
in social function 

The fellah’s, the real native stock, live in 
villages situated on the Nile and on the canals 
in much the same primitive conditions as cen- 
turies ago Muhammad 'All’s economic measures 
impoverished them extremely and since the days 
of Isma'il the fellaffs have often been the object 
of the commiseration of European authors on 
account of the heavy taxes imposed upon them 
and the brutal and abusive methods of the tax 
collcLtors. But the steady increase of the population 
in those days proves that, hard as their plight 
may have been, conditions of life were more 
favourable to them than in foregoing centuries. The 
Egyptian peasant always has shown a traditional 
aversion to tax paying, if not urged by the kut ba$h^ 
while, on the other hand, their inability to accu- 
mulate capital has kept them as a whole in an 
infeuor condition. When Muhammad 'All began 
to form fellah regiments, their dislike to military 
service made them often try to escape by self- 
mutilation, still the fellahs have proved good 
soldiers if conducted by able officers e g in the 
Sud&n campaign of 1897. 

During the 19^ century the settled population 
of several parts of Egypt still reckoned themselves 
to belong to Arabic tribes. The lowesl class of 
agricultwrists have no property at all and work as 
labourers on the larger estates. Next come the 
smaller proprietors (under 50 feddati). The best 
situated is the class of the dtatkh al-balad^s (see 2), 
the “squirearchy”, as Loid Cromer calls them. 

The khedivial period has been most important 
for the indigenous element, as it has allowed 
them gradually to take a larger part in the public 
life and the administration of the country. In the 
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previous ceotunes the natives had supplied almost 
exclusively the ranks of the since Muham- 
mad 'All — who still only admitted the “Turks'* to 
higher positions — a kind of middle class had 
begun to be formed, and under SaTd — who has 
the reputation of having been a friend of the fellah — 
their use in the ranks of the army and the civil 
administiation was encouraged. So towards the 
end of IsmS'll’s reign something like a public 
opinion (for the greater part turcophobe, see i) 
was born Some of the most conspicuous represen- 
tatives of this native Egyptian intellectual class 
were 'Alf Pagba Mubarak [q. v.] and the mathe- 
matician Mahmud al-Falaki [q v.]. One of the 
concessions to the indigenous element was also 
the substitution of Arabic for Turkish as the 
official language undei Sa'id Pasha. These be- 
ginnings of nationalist development, however, had 
mainly been stimulated by European influence and 
had no root at all in the conscience of the masses 
(sec i). Only the levived nationalism of the 
2offi century seems to have been understood by 
larger classes of the population The fellah'^^ 
however, have been only reached by nationalist 
propaganda as far as they live in the neighbouihood 
of the towns. 

The four orthodox Muhammadan rites are 
officially organised. The dominant madhhab is 
that of al-^afFl and a part of the inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt are Malikites As, however, since 
the Turkish conquest, jurisdiction has always been 
exercised according to Hanafi law, the latter 
madhhab is now nearly always followed in all not 
purely ritual actions. The hadjdj obligation has 
been performed during the last years by an aveiage 
of 16,000 Egyptians Besides the official Sunni 
festivals there are celebrated a number of local 
festive days according to the ancient Coptic calendar, 
which has survived as the agricultural calendar of , 
the fellah\. The celebration of these days has | 
corresponded from time immemorial to the annual 
return of certain natural occurrences, in the first 
place the movement of the Nile. Very famous was 
the big festival of the opening of the Khalfdj in 
Cairo [q v.] in August. Many feasts have been 
connected with Muhammadan saints whose mawltd\ 
are celebrated (e g Shaikh Hasan al-Badawi in 
Tanta, Shaikh Baiyumi in Caiio) The number of 
mawlid's is immense , many saints are even 
anonymous. Most places where they are venerated 
must be pre-islamic holy places. A very full 
description of Egyptian popular religion and local 
uses is to be found in the Khitat Dj adida of ^Ali 
Pasha Mubarak (esp part viii — xvii , cf. Goldziher 
in W,Z.K.M^ IV. 351). The most wide-spread 
mystical congregations are mentioned in 
the same work (111. 129; also R.M liu 123) 
Since 1550 these congregations are under the 
authority of the Shaikh al-Bakri who, since i8ll, 
IS at the same time Na^ib al-Ashraf 

The “Turkish** element of the population, 
though numerically far inferior to the indigenous, 
has occupied the foremost place throughout the pe- 
riod of Muhammad ‘All’s dynasty. The dynasty itself 
was the chief representative of this class, together 
with the high officials in the army and the 
administration. They were the bearers of Turkish 
political and cultural tradition, but, as to their 
origin, were composed of all non-Arabic elements 
of the Ottoman Empire Those of Circassian descent 
were already numerous from the Mamluk period on- 


waids. Until the English occupation the number of 
“Tuikish” families was occasionally supplied from 
other parts of Tuikey. Apart from being the 
ruling class, the Turkish Pashas were also, by the 
favour of the viceioys, the great land proprietors 
(see 2). Many of these “Tuiks”, however, have 
become acclimatised in Egypt (Cromer calls them 
Tuico-Egyptians) and have shown sympathy with 
the nationalist movement. The Piime Ministers 
Sharif Pasha [q.v ] and Riyad Pasha (in the days oi 
the ‘^Arabi movement and immediately afterwards) 
aie typical instances of this kind. The “Tuikish** 
grandees have been foi two or three geneiations 
the most europeanised part of the Egyptian Mu- 
hammadans and appear to be for the greater pait 
agnostics. 

The nomads inhabiting Egypt are now about 
600,000 in number They consist of pure Arabs 
in the Sinai peninsula, in the Delta and in Upper 
Egypt. The Berber tribes of the Lybian desert 
have been arabicised, except those living in the 
Suva oasis. Autochthonous tribes in Upper Egypt 
are the ‘^Ababde and the Bedja (see these two 
articles) During the khedivial period the government 
has always been stiong enough to protect the 
population against the raids of these Beduins. 

Muhammadan is also the negio element whose 
social position is that of slaves Slavery had been 
an acknowledged institution in Egypt up to 1877, 
when, by an Anglo-Egyptian convention, the slave 
trade was forbidden on Egyptian territory A new 
slavery convention of 1895 made inteiference with 
personal liberty a criminal offence, and art 3 ot 
the constitution of 1923 guarantees individual 
liberty to all Egyptian subjects. Practically slavery 
subsisted much longei and may not yet have 
wholly disappeared d he severe measures against 
the slave trade, however, have made the import 
, of fresh slaves from the Sudan nearly impossible. 

I Most of the negro slaves were females, the othei 
were eunuchs. The influence of negro blood on 
the lacial chaiacteristics of the Egyptians during 
the iqffi century is still noticeable White female 
slaves {fnamluJz) were still imported in the first 
half of the century from the Caucasus and from 
Abyssinia 

Of the other foreign Muhammadans the alumni 
of al-A/har form a noticeable pait. Muhammadans 
fiom Noith Afiica and byria aie the most numerous 
among them, occasionally they entei the coips of 
the Egyptian ^ulamd* The ShlStes only consist of 
a small Persian colony in the towns, amongst 
whom even Bcha^is are to be found 

The call for the emancipation of Muham- 
madan women in Egypt was raised at the end 
of the iqffi century by Kasim Amin (d. 1908), 
an Egyptian of Kurdish extiaction, who in 1899 
by his book Tahrtr al-Mar^a and, some years 
later, his Al-Mar^a aUf^adtda (dedicated to Sa‘^d 
Zaghlul) raised strong opposition and equally strong 
sympathies Feminism has also been defended by 
Muhammadan women themselves, as Malak Hifni 
Nasif (born 1886, she wrote Ntsalyat under the 
pseudonym of BShithat al-Badiya) Tt was likewise 
strongly supported by some very able Christian 
Syrian women (see Ortente Moderno^ v , N® 1 1). 
A result of this movement was the progress of 
female education (see 5 and Martin Hartmann, 
Die Frau tm Islam^ Halle a. S. 1909). 

The Copts (see the art kibt), with the exception of 
the Coptic remnants in Upper Egypt, form a lower 
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middle class living for the most part as handi- 
craftsmen in the towns and supplying the govern- 
ment with lower administrative functionaries Lane 
estimated their number to be 150,000, so that their 
proportional increase has been greater than that 
of the Muhammadans With the latter the Copts 
— though Christians — have many institutions 
in common, such as circumcision and the veiling 
of women, the formerly obligatory dark colour of 
the turban and clothes has only been maintained 
by the Coptic clergy In Muhammad 'All’s time 
the lower technical functionaries in the provincial 
administration were Copts (see 2) Other notable 
Copts of his time were quite influential — as they 
had been likewise in the days of the Mamluks — , 
such were Mu'allim Djirdjls al-Djawhari (d 1811) 
and Mu'^allim Ghall (d 1821). They held the 
function of ra*is al’-kuttab^ but at times had to 
suffer from the Pasha’s despotic rule. Dj ZaidSn 
gives their biogiaphies after a Ta^rikh al-Ummat 
al‘Ktbttya by Ya'kUb Bey Nakhla Rufila Biitros 
Crhali Pasha (bom 1847, murdered 1910) was the 
first Coptic Minister. His assassination put an end 
to the collaboration of the Copts w'lth the Mu- 
hammadan nationalists (see i) Asyut is nowadays 
the gieat Coptic cultural centre. 

'Ihe Armenian community in Egypt is small 
and consists for the most part of shop-keepers 
In the 19th century some notable Armenians have 
occupied high positions in the government Ihe 
most conspicuous are Boghos Bey, a former tax 
faimei who became a councillor to Muhammad 
'All (^Masliahir aUShark^ 1 226), and Nlihar Pasha, 
several times prime Minister before and after the 
English occupation These intellectual Armenians 
have been an important medium for the spread 
of Fiench cultraal civilisation. 

Syrian Maronite Christians (Asfnvatti) 
have been in Egypt since the Mamluk time, in 
Isma'il’s time they became the most useful element 
in the reorganised administration by their know- 
ledge of languages and their aptitude for assimi- 
lating European procedure (Cromer, 11. 217) They 
hardly ever entered the higher offices Other 
Syrians have immigrated to make their foitune 
by trade, and sometimes to be mined again as a 
consequence of the economic difficulties of the 
time A typical instance of this kind, is Amin 
Shamil (1828 — 1897, biography in Ma^ahir ai- 
^ark^ 11. 169), he was a Syrian immigrant, gained 
and lost enormous wealth in the cotton trade and 
ended his life as a prolific writer and publisher 
adapting himself to circumstances in a remarkable 
way. Syrians are to be met everywhere as the 
piomotors of modern intellectual life in Egypt, 
as publishers, journalists and authors, they are 
found likewise among the fiist nationalist piopa- 
gandists (e g Salim al-Nakkash, see the Btbho- 
graphy'). Some of then characteristics have made 
them, as a class, especially hated by Muhammadans 

The Greeks form a transition to the Euiopean 
element. Their significance for Egypt is exclusively 
economic , an enoimous commercial activity is 
displayed by the Greeks in Alexandiia. Greeks of 
the lower classes are everywhere to be found in 
Egypt as bakkal\ and occasionally as usuiers. As 
elsewheie in the former Tuikish Empire the Greeks 
m Egypt keep to their particular Greek form of 
western civilisation. 

The Jews are half natives and half foreigners, 
their number towards the end of the century 


was about 30,000. They nearly all live in Cairo 
and Alexandria and are largely engaged in banking 
business. They played a part — not unlike that 
of the Syrians — in the first nationalist mani- 
festations of 1877 One of them, James Sanua, 
with the pseudonym Abfl Na^zara, founder of the 
first Arabic theatre in Cairo, published in 1877 ^ 
kind of paper in vulgar Arabic in which he 
criticised the Khedive Subsequently he was ex- 
pelled (Sabry, La Genese etc, p 127) Since 1840 
there have been Jewish schools in Cairo 

The steady increase of the number of Euro- 
peans is more a consequence than a cause of 
Egypt’s “europeanisation”. Many Europeans are 
only foreigners by their passport and constitute 
the well known class of Levantines, prospering 
under the immunities still granted to them by the 
capitulations The Europeans who have served the 
Egyptian government m the execution of reforms 
and technical works have belonged to different 
nationalities . French (de Seves-Sulaiman Pasha, 
the cieatoi of Muhammad 'All’s «/z 5 »/-troops , 
Clot Bey, the organisator of the medical school, 
Feidinand de I.esseps, and others), Swiss (Dor Bey 
and Munzinger), Austrian (Slatin Pasha in the 
Sudan, Blum Pasha, financial adviser under Is- 
ma'il) and English (Baker and Gordon as gover- 
nors of the Sudan) An influential class is formed 
by the foreigners who, though theoretically Egyp- 
tian officials, hold or have held functions in in- 
stitutions such as the mixed tribunals and the Debt 
Administiation , and especially the high British 
officials in the ministries and other depaitments 
(after the occupation) The cultural influence of 
the English cannot be said to have been con- 
siderable as yet. Even the knowledge of the English 
language is less wide spiead than that of French, 
in accordance with the traditional preponderance 
of the French form of European civilisation m 
the country Lastly, mention has to be made of 
the numerous European adventurers who came 
to Egypt in the days of Sa'Id and IsmS'il and, 
by pietcndcd schemes of commercial or technical 
enterprises, tiled to extort money fiom the too 
careless viceioys 

5. Education, Science and Literature 

Education continued during the 19^ century 
along the traditional Muhammadan line, while, 
on the other hand, a European system of educa- 
tion was introduced by Muhammad 'All. It has 
not yet been possible to fuse the two systems 
into a whole 

The ancient Arabic kuttab have continued to 
exist all over the country until the present day, 
without any government control (except as far 
as they were paid from 7 vakf \ administrated by 
government) until the law of 1876, which in- 
troduced arithmetic. The other pole of leligious 
Muhammadan instruction is represented by al- 
Azhar [q. v ], which institution, after having been 
neglected by Muhammad 'All, has been an object 
of the sollicitudc of the later Khedives. In 1924 
the number of students at al-Azhar was given as 
10,287, of whom 9,758 Egyptians (lecture delivered 
in August, 1924, by Muhammad AbQ Bakr Ibrahim 
on The University of al-Azhar^ published at 
Cairo) Other mosque universities organised on 
similar lines as al-Azhar are those of Alexandria, 
Tantft, DasUk and DimySt Besides, there exists 
in Cairo a special school for the training of 
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In 1924 the government took some measures for 
gradually bringing about an equalisation between 
the diplomas of al-Azhar and the government 
schools [Orunte Moderno^ v., N®. 2). 

Elementary and secondary schools exist among the 
Christian communities, in the first place the Copts. 

Muhammad ‘All introduced European education, 
mainly in order to provide the military officers 
and the officials of his army raanufacturies with 
the necessary technical knowledge One of the 
means followed was the so-called “Mission Egyp- 
tienne” {al-Bd^athat al~Ilmiya) to Pans. It began 
m 1826 with the sending of 40 young Egyptians 
but was abandoned about 1870. Its lesults were 
not as satisfactory as was hoped, chiefly on ac- 
count of the military regime to which the students 
were subjected and that did not cultivate their 
individual and social independence. Still, some 
prominent Egyptians have owed their education 
to this institution. Apart from the purely militaiy 
schools founded by hluhammad ‘All in Cano and 
Alexandria (to which native Egyptians were 
not admitted), he created in 1825 the Medical 
School, under direction of Clot Bey. In 1836 a 
Mac^lis al-Ma^artf was instituted, in which Fiench 
cultural influence was predominant At the same 
time about 50 elementary and secondary schools 
were opened .all over the country (the latter mo- 
delled after the French lyc^es), they were more 
specially intended for the instruction of the Egyp- 
tians themselves and the Language of instruction 
was Arabic, but often strong coercive means were 
necessary to induce parents to send their children 
to school ^Abbas 1 closed all schools^ according 
to Dor, not as a reactionary measure but with 
the intention of reorganising and reopening them. 
Under Sa‘id the Medical School was opened again 
by Clot Bey, but under Isma‘il a great many new 
colleges and educational establishments were created, 
most of them in Cano (one of the best known is 
the lycee Dar al-^Ulunt) The leading spirit 
was ^Ali Pasha Mubarak [q v ], then Minister of 
Public Instruction. To him also is due the already 
mentioned law of November 8, 1867, which dis- 
tinguished primary, secondary and advanced schools 
and started from the principle of unifying all 
Egyptian public instruction into one whole. Still, 
though the educational activity of this time may 
have spread much technical knowledge, this „in- 
oculation” (Dor) of western science affected only 
a small minority of the population Moreover, the 
educational methods did not encourage free indi- 
vidual development, and owing to the lack of 
money — which caused many schools to be closed 
at the end of Isma'^il’s reign — the native 
teachers received very insufficient salaries. The result 
was a considerable enlargement of the gap sepaiating 
the mass of the illiterate population from the 
Turco-Egyptian and Egyptian intellectual classes. 
This circumstance is to be regarded as one of the 
causes of the failure of the first nationalist movement. 
During the first decades of the English occupation 
little was done for the spreading of education (see 
Cromer, 11 524 sqq , and Vollers’ critical remarks in 
Htstortsche Zeitschri/t^ 1909, p T 9 sqq) Two girls’ 
schools were opened about 1875, but the real 
progress of the education of Muhammadan girls 
has only begun since the end of the century (see 4 ) 
At the present time there exist for these girls 
kuttd,b'%^ government schools and private schools 
(these for the greater part in Alexandria). 


The Egyptian University {al-Qjami^a aUMi^rlya) 
was founded at Cairo in 1908 by means of large 
subscriptions and gifts and was started under the 
picsidence of Prince Ahmad Fu^5d Pasha, after- 
wards King During its first years’ only couises on 
literary and historical subjects weie organised, 
given by Egyptian and European teachers and by 
European Orientalists expressly invited to that 
purpose (the lectures have been published at Cairo). 
This University has sent in the first years groups 
of young Egyptians to different European Univer- 
sities with the object of appointing them after 
their return university teachers in Cairo In 1924 
this university passed undei government admini- 
stration, since that time several projects have been 
elaboiated for the extension of its organisation 
and activity (Or tent e Modetno^ v. no, 434) As 
was to be expected, the new university has en- 
couraged research the results of which have not 
seldom been in strong opposition to the spirit of 
oithodoxy prevailing in al-Azhar. 

Apait from the already mentioned educational 
establishments the many foreign schools, among 
which the missionary schools — fust Americ.an Mis- 
sionary school in Cairo in 1855 — in Cairo and 
Alexandria, sometimes subsidised by the govern- 
ment (as under Sabd Pasha), have equally exer- 
cised an influence on the intellectual education of 
the Egyptian upper classes 

ITie introduction of printing into Egypt is 
closely connected with the educational programme 
of Muhammad ^Ali, the piinting-press which the 
French had brought with them for their own use 
has left no traces About 1821 the first printing 
office was founded in Bulak , it began to produce 
Arabic and Turkish books for the newly opened 
government schools Alicady in these first yeais 
began also the important activity of printing and 
publishing classical works of the Arabic, Turkish 
and, to a less extent, Persian literature. One of 
the first woiks printed seems to have been the 
grammatical treatise al-Ait/riimiya (in 1239/1824, 
see Zenker, Btbltotheca Ottenfalts^ i, Leipzig 
1846, p. 19), used in al-Azhai (von Krenier, 11. 
285). Ihe greatest printing activity of this kind 
began about 1850, not without encouragement 
from Europe, this productivity, to which so many 
European library catalogues beai witness, has been, 
however, more to the profit of European Oiiental 
studies than to the scientific and literary development 
of Egypt itself (Brockelmann, G A 11. 471) 
The same can be said of the “Biblioth^que Khedi- 
viale” founded in 1870 by ^Ali Pasha Mub5rak. 
The origin of printing in Egypt is also connected 
with that of the press, since in 1828 the official 
newspaper al-Wak^t^ al~Mtstlya began to be 
printed on another press in the Citadel About 
1875 the printing office at Bal5^: (belonging to 
the DaUra Saniya^ as were also the paper factoiies 
at Bulalj) was still the most important, besides 
this establishment there were a few private printing 
and lithographic shops m Cairo and Alexandria 
After 1876, however, printing has gained enormous 
importance by the services it rendered to the then 
beginning development of the Arabic press, mainly 
by the initiative of energetic Syrians and under 
the influence of the first nationalist movement. 

On the Aiabic press — which was to be 
more important for the intellectual development 
than the printing of books — see the art. ejarIda 
(especially on the press movement of 1878. M. 
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Sabry, La Genhe etc, p. 127) The great Mu- 
hammadan political paper al^Mt^atyad ceased to 
exist in 1915, while al-Mukattam and the nationalist 
organs have continued liii. 124). 

The religious Muhammadan Arabic litera- 
ture, so far as it is a continuation of the tradition 
of previous centuries, has produced only a few 
remarkable figures and those only in the first half 
of the 19th centuiy, the most conspicuous being 
al-Bfidjuri (q.v., d. 1861) A very important branch 
of Muhammadan literature was, however, the 
literary activity of Muhammad ^Abduh [q. v ] and 
his school, who initiated a theological model nism 
in Islfim. While following the methods of old 
Islamic science but with independent interpretation 
of the holy texts, they tried to prove that Islam 
is still a living world religion and in no way 
opposed to modern civilisation. A great many of 
Muhammad ‘^Abduh’s articles have appeared in the 
review al-Afanar (published since 1897 by the 
Syrian Saiyid Rashid Rida) Though obviously 
these modernist views — styled by Goldziher 
“Kulturwahhabitismus” — have oiiginated under 
the influence of the introduction of modern civili- 
sation, it cannot be said to have come under the 
influence of western thought itself. It has met 
with strong opposition fiom the conservative ciicles 
of al-Azhar, the press organ of which is al-Ajlak 

Poctiy (as literary form) has never abandoned j 
the classical Arabic forms and, though several j 
poets have earned renown in their time (e g 
Shaikh Muhammad Shihab al-Dui, 1787 — 1858, | 
see von Kremer, 11 294), modern Egypt docs 

not seem to have produced a generally acknow- 
ledged famous Arabic poet 

The other blanches of literature have abandoned 
by a more or less gradual process the old forms 
and the old style for Western literary methods, 
the models of which had been made accessible 
by an extensive activity in t'-anslation The first 
works translated weie French scientific books for 
Muhammad ‘^Ali’s schools, since Sa*^id Pasha’s reign 
a gieat many European scientific and bellelettnstic 
works have been tianslated, c, g the tianslation 
of French historical and geographical works by 
Rifa'a Bey al-Tahtawi (1801 — 1872) have much 
contributed to the spiead of knowledge of European 
literary methods Prose writing has seldom been 
used for the composition of novels and plays after 
European fashion But there has sprung up an 
extensive semi-scientific literature on political and 
social questions, to which belong e g. the works 
of Mustafa KSmil and the othei nationalist liteiature, 
also the treatises on feminism mentioned in 4 
This literatuie has been published partly in the 
daily press and the numerous periodicals, partly 
in books, a large part has been contributed by 
Syrians and Jew's 

In contemporaneous historiogiaphy the work of 
al-l)jabartl [q v.] holds a piominent place; it was 
composed in the traditional style of historical 
writing. Later books on Egyptian history, such as 
Farfd Bey’s history of Muhammad ‘^All and IlySs 
al-AiyUbl’s history of Egypt under IsmS^Il (see 
the Bibliography)^ follow the methods of European 
historiography and use European souices The 
same applies to the important historical and 
bioOTaphical works of the Syrian Cjirdjl Zaidan. 
In °All Pash& Mubarak’s Kht{at JQ^adida we may 
see — as was the intention of the author — a 
continuation of the typical Egyptian tradition of 


Kht(a( literature ; next to line’s Modet n Egyptians 
it IS a chief source of information on Egypt and 
Its population in the 19th century. We may include 
in the same class the various descriptions of travels, 
particularly those on the pilgrimage to Mekka, as 
the work of al-Batanuni (see Lammens in 
N®. xxxviii) and the account of different ^d^dji\ 
(1901, 1903, 1904, 1908) by Ibrahim RiFat Pagha 
al-Liwa^ in his book Mtr^at al-Haramatn (2 vol , 
Cairo 1344/1925) 

It should not be left unmentioned that all 
through the 19th century a considerable popular 
literature has continued to exist in the vulgar 
dialect, in the poetical form of mawall and za^al's 
and in the form of prose ballads or styar^ de- 
scribing the deeds of ancient Arab more or less 
Egyptianised heroes as Abu Zaid, ^Antar and 
others. An endeavour to introduce the vulgar Aia- 
bic of Egypt into literature was made by Muhammad 
b ^Uthimfin Ih^lfl^ who translated, betwreen 1880 
and 1890, some works of Racine and Moliere into 
Egyptian Arabic, they, however, found no favour 
with the educated public An unsuccessful propa- 
ganda has been made about 1896 by an American 
for the introduction of the Latin alphabet to be 
used for a new popular literature in one of the 
vulgar dialects of Egypt Even Orientalists such 
as M Haitmann were convinced at the time that 
an undeitaking of this kind might succeed (Z. A , 
1898, p. 277 sq<j) 

The ancient Oriental shadow-plays, that have 
continued a waning existence in Egypt up to the 
present day, have been studied by Prufer and 
Kahle In their present form these shows were 
revived by the Algerian Hasan Kashkash in the 
second half of the 19th century (see the art. 
KHAYAL-i zill). The occurrence of the Turkish 
Kara-Ooz play is mentioned by Lane (11. 113) 
Bibliography Prince Ibrahim-llilmi, The 
Liteuiturc of Egypt and the Sudan^ 2 vols., 
London 1886, R Maunier, Bibliographic cco~ 
nomique^ jundtque et socialc de P Egyptc model ne 
(jygS — /9/6J, Cairo 1916 General de- 
scriptions Description dc V Egypte^ on rei net I 
dei observations et des lechciches qut ont ite 
faitts cn Egypte pendant P expedition de Paimee 
fiangaise^ publiec par Pordre du Gouvernement^ 
8 vols fol (vol 4 — 6 contain ^Etat moderne^'')^ 
Pans 1818 — 1828 (with ii vols of Planches 
ct Cai tcs'"). Second edition in 25 vols 8^, 
Pans 1820 — 1830, E. W. Lane, An Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians^ 2 vols, London 1836, Clot Bey, 
Aperfu general sttr P Egypte^ Brussels 1840, 
(Puckler-Muskau), Aus Mehemed Alts Reich ^ 
Stuttgart 1844; A. von Kremer, Aegypten^ 2 
vols, Leipzig 1863, M. Luttke, Aegyptens neue 
Zeit^ Leipzig 1873; J. C McCoan, Egypt as it 
ts^ London, Pans and New York 1878, Georg 
Ebers, Aegypten^^ 2 vols, Stuttgart and Leipzig 
1879, W McBk Dye, Moslem Egypt and 
Christian Abyssinia^ New York 1880, (C 
van Bemmelen), V Egypte et P Europe^ par un 
ancien juge mixte^ 2 vols, Leiden 1882 — 1884; 
'All Pasha Mub&rak, a I- K hi tat aPTawfikiya 
(see above, 5), 20 vols , BulSk 1306(1888/1889), 
Lord Cromer. Modern Egypp 2 vols , London 
1908; Sidney Low, Egypt in Ttansitton^ London 
1914, W. L. Balls, Egypt of the Egyptians^ 
London 1915, Schweinfurth, Auf unbetretenen 
Wegen in Aegypten^ Berlin 1923* Political 
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History; Sourcos: G. £C Kondoin^ihtsiL, 
Rtmeii tPAcfes Jnternattonaux de V Empire Otto- 
man^ 4 vols., Pans 1898 — 1906; Martens^ Re- 
cuetl General de Traties, As it is impossible to 
give here even an approximatively complete 
list of the very extensive literature, the following 
list mentions in chronological older some of the 
most notable works In the later European works 
most attention is generally given to the inter- 
national lelations of Egypt. Al-Djabartl, ^A^a^tb 
al-Aeba; ^ vol. 111. and iv (until 1820), Cairo 
1297, Ahmad Djawdat Pa^a, Tdri^^ vol. 
VII — xii (until 1825), Constantinople 127 1 — 1301 
(1855 — 1883); Zinkeisen, Geschtchte des osma- 
fuschen Retches tn Europa^ vi., vii , Gotha 1863, 
F Mengin, Htsiott e de VEgypte sous le Gouvet- 
nement de Mohammed- Aly^ 2 vols., Paris 1823, 
Ed de Cadalv^ne, Htsiotre de la guerre de 
Mehemed Alt contt e la Porte Ottomane (^iSjj — 
Pans 1837, P Mouriez, Htstoite de Me- 
hemet Ah^ 5 vols., Pans 1855 — 1857, P. Mer- 
ruau, VEgypte tontemporaine de Mehemet Alt 
a Said Pacha^ Pans 1858, IIj Zaidan, 7 i?rtkh 
Mt{r al-Hadith^ Cairo 1306, Salim al-Nalj:ka^, 
Mtfr It W-Mtsrtyin^ iv — ix , Cano 1 302, Mu- 
hammad Farid, Al-Bahdja al-Tawfikiya fiTtP- 
j tkh AftPassts al-^A^ila al-Khadnvtya^ Balak 1 308 , 
Milner, England m Egypt^ London 1894, Mu- 
hammad '^Abd al-Mu'ti al-Ishaki, Akhbar al- 
Uwal ft man Tasarrafa fl A/tsr min Arbdb 
al-Duwal^ Cairo 1331 , Mikha’ll Sharutim Bey, 
al-Kdfl ft Ta^rlkh Mtsr al-Kadim wa U-Hadith^ 
Bulal: 1318, Louis Br^hier, VEgypte de jygS a 
jgoo^ Pans 1900, Edw Dicey, The Story of 
the Khedivate^ London 1902; C. de Freycinet, 
La questton dVgypte^ Pans 1905, Th. Roth- 
stein, Egypt's Rutn^ London 1910, A E. B P 
Weigall, History of Events tn Egypt^ lygS — 
igi 4 ^ Edinburgh 1915, Abdul Aziz Schawisch, 
Aegypten und der Krteg^ Berlin 1915, M. M. 
Rifat, Die Knechtung Aegyptens^ Berlin 1915, 
Lord Cromer, Abbas 11 ^ London 1916, A. Hasen- 
clever, Geschtchte Aegyptens tm ig Jahrhundert^ 
Halle a S. 1917, V Chirol, The Egyptian Pro- 
blem^ London 1920, Roger Lambelin, VEgypte 
et L Angleterre^ Pans 1922, M Sabry, La Ge- 
noese de V Esprit National Rgyptten 
Pans 1924; Ilyas al-Aiyubi, Ta^rikh Mtsr fi 
^Ahd al-Khad iw IsmcLtl Pdshd^ 2 vols , Cairo 
1341 (1923) Government and Admini- 
stration Recueil de tons les documents offictels 
du Gouvernement Egyptien^ Cairo 1876 — 1904, 
W Hayton, Recent Constitutional Development 
in Egypt ^ Cambridge 1924; Ibrahim White, La 
nouvelle Constitution de VEgypte^ Pans 1925, 
Artin Bey, La propriete fonciere en Egypte^ 
Cairo 1883, Mohammed Kamel Moursy, De 
Petendue du droit de propriete en Egypte^ Pans 
1914; G P^Iissier du Rausas, I.e Regime des 
Capitulations dans VEmpire Ottoman^ vol. 11., 
VEgypte^ Pans 1911. Economical Develop- 
ment Annuati e statistique de PEgypte^ *9*8; 
S. btrakosch, Erwachne Agrarlander^ National- 
wirtschaft in Aegypten und tm Sudan unter 
engltschem Einflusse^ Berlin 1910, G. Blanchard, 
Cours d'^economte politique II (avec appendice 
sur les particularitis de PEgypte\ Pans 1912, 
F. Magnus, Aegypten^ seine volkswirtschaftlichen 
Grundlagen und sein Wirtschaftsleben^ Tubingen 
1913; Pyritz, Die volkswirtschaftliche lintwtck- 
lungstendenz in Aegypten und im englisch-aegyp- 


Htehen Sudan {Koloniale Abhandlungen ^ part 
52/56), Berlin 1912; O. Pickot, V Egypte {V E- 
conomiste ftangais^ 1922, p. 426); Foaden and 
Fletcher, Textbook of Egyptian Agriculture ^ 
2 vols., Cano 1908 — 1910, J. Barois, Les irri- 
gations en Egypte^ Pans 1904, F C Roux, 
La production du coton en Egypte^ Pans 1908; 
All Bahgat, Les forets en Egypte (Institut 
Egyptien 1900); Hussein Ali el Rifal, La 
questton agraite en Egypte^ Pans 1919; R. 
Dedieux, Der Suezkanal tm internattonalen 
Rechte^ Bonn 1913; G. Martin, Les bazars du 
Catre et les fetits metiers arabes^ Pans 1910. 
Population Edmond About, Le Fellah^ Vans 
1869, H. Wachenhusen, Vom armen egyptischcn 
Mann^ Fellahleben^ Berlin 1871; Dj Zaid 5 n, 
Madmhir al-Shatk^ 2 vols, Cairo 1910, A. 
Kennett, Bedouin Justice, Laws and Customs 
among the Egyptian Bedouin^ Cambridge 1925, 
Annuati e du monde Musulman^ R, M, M ^ 
1922 — 1923, liv. 24 — 29; S. A. Leeder, Modern 
Sons of the Pharaos^ I.ondon, New York, To- 
ronto 1918, Michcll, An Aegyptian Calender^ 
London 1 900 Education, Science and 
Literature E Dor, Vinstmction publtque 
en Egypte^ Brussels 1872, Jacoub Aitin, Vtn- 
st ruction publtque en Egypte^ Cano 1889, 
P At mi nj on, V Enseignement^ la doctrine et la 
vie dans les Univei sites musulmanes d' Egypte^ 
Pans 1907, Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ahmadi 
al-Zawahiii, aNIlm zva ''llUlama* zva-NizTim 
al-TiPlim^ Tanta 1904, C Brockelmann, G, 
A, L ^ 11. 469 — 492, I Goldziher, Die Rich- 
tungen der islamischen Koranausle^ung^ Leiden 
1920, p. 320 — 370, Philippe di Tarrazi, Td 
likh al-^thafa aNArablya^ Banut 1913? Prufer, 
Ein tslamtsches Schattenspiel^ Erlangen 1906, 
Ahmed Z6ki Pacha, Le passe et Paventr de 
PArt musulman en Egypte (^V Egypte con tem- 
per atne^ IV., Cairo 1913) (J* H Kramers) 

KHIDR. [See al-khadir]. 

KHipR BEG, an Ottoman scholai and 
poet, the first judge of Constantinople, 
lie was born on the first of Rabi'^ I, 8io = 

Aug 1407 at Siwrihisar, the son of the local judge 
Djalal al-Din and belonged to a famous family 
which tiaced its descent from Khodja Nasi al-Din 
On the conclusion of his studies, which he con- 
ducted mainly under Molla Mehmed Yekan, whose 
daughter he aftei wards mariied, he became a judge 
in his native town and later Muderrts, He w'as 
next appointeil professor in Briissa, then judge in 
Ainegol and finally called to a teaching appoint- 
ment in Adiianople and after the capture of Con- 
stanstinople was appointed its first judge His 
sons were the Mufti of Brussa, Ahmad Pasha (d. 
901 = 1495, buried with the Zeinilis in Brussa), 
bioan Pasha [q. v ] and Ya^kub Pa^a, judge of 
Brussa (d. 891 = 1486, buried in the mosque of 
Molla Fenari), all three distinguished for intellec- 
tual gifts and considerable literal y attainments. 
Khidr Beg himself was a great authority on Muslim 
leaining and had a wide knowledge of the lilera- 
lure of the thiee great languages of Islam. He 
composed a homiletic poem in basl^ verses, al- 
Nunlya ft 'l-Akd^td [Stambul 1258, 32 fol. (cf. 
J. A , Ser. iv , Vol iii , 1854, p. 222)] which has 
been often commented upon(e.g. by Da^Qd b. Muham* 
mad al-KarsI, Cairo 1 297, 87 fol ), and a number of 
other, mainly poetical works. Khidr Beg died 
in 863 = 1458/1459 in Stambul where he was 
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buried in the EiyQb cemetery. He founded the little 
mosque of Hadjdjl Kadfn; cf. HSfiz Hadikat 

al~^awamt'‘^ i. 85, sq. (with biogr. notes), cf. 
thereon J. v. Hammer, G. O, ix. 62, N®. 158, 
On his tomb cf. Hadlkat al-Djaw^mf^ i. 2x8, 7. 
The village of KSdikoi, opposite to Stambul on 
the Asiatic side, where MollS Khidr Beg had great 
estates, still bears his name (“the judge’s village”). 

Bibliography, ^Ashyl^pashazade, Tdrlkk,^ 
Stambul 1332, 148, 203, Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al- 
Tawart^,^ Stambul 1279, 11. 449 , Tagh” 

kopruzade-Medjdl , Shaka^ik al-nu^maniya , i. 
Ill ^ottifianl,^ n. 277; al-Saiyid 

Isma'il Baligh Brusewl, Guldeste-i Rtyad-t ^fr- 
fan,^ Biussa 1302, p. 279 sqq„^ J. v. Hammer, 
G ,0 A\, 11. $46^ do., Gesch, d, osm, Dtchtkunst,^ 
1. 142, Ch. Rieu, Brit Mus.,^ Turk AASS., p 
5b sq , Brockelniann, G A, 11. 229; Brusal! 
Mehmed Tahir, ^Othmanll mt^ elh fieri 1 2go sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KHipR KHAN, Saiyid, of Dihli, founder 
of the Saiyid dynasty (1414 — 1451), was the son 
of Malik ^>ulaiman, adopted son of Mardan Dawlat, 
one of the atnlr\ of Firuz Tughluk l^idr KhSn 
succeeded to Mardan Dawlat’s fief of Multan, but 
was expelled in 1396, during the usurpation of 
Nusrat Shah at Dihli When TimGr invaded India 
in 1398 Khidr fled into Mewat, but after the 
capture of Dihli waited on the conqueior and re- 
ceived from him a grant of the fiefs of MultSn 
and DipalpQr, where he remained independent 
during the remainder of the troubled reign of 
Mahmud Tu^luk On Nov. 12, 1405, he defeated 
and slew, on the banks of the Satladj, Mallu 
(Ikbal Khan), Mahmud’s minister, who was at- 
tempting to recover Multan, and having extended 
his teiritory towaids Dihli, formed a party in the 
capital In 1412 he unsuccessfully besieged Mahmud 
in Dihli, but returned in 1414, after Mahmud’s 
death, and besieged Dawlat Khan Lodi who had 
been acknowledged by the amu ’s at Dihli as their 
leader, but surrendered the city on discovering a 
plot to admit the besiegers. On June 4, 1414, 
Dawlat Khan was imprisoned in Hisar-i Firuza 
and was shortly afterwards put to death. 

Khidr Khan refrained from the use of the 
royal title and contented himself with that of 

Rayat-t A^la (“the Exalted Standards”). He is 
said to have remitted tribute to Timui’s son, Sli 5 h- 
ruldi, to \\hom he owned allegiance. 

He first recovered the revolted provinces of 

Katehr (Rohilkhand) and the Gangetic Doab, and 
in 1416 he asserted his authority in Gwalior, sup- 
pressed a rebellion of Turks under Taghan Ra^is 
m Siihind, and relieved N 5 gawr which was be- 
sieged by Ahmad I of Gudjarat. In 1417 he com- 
pleted the suppression of the rebellion of the 

Turks and in 1418 and 1419 was engaged in 

restoring order in Katehr In the latter year a 
rebel who pretended to be Sarang Khan, Khidr’s 
ancient enemy, who had expelled him from MultSn, 
appealed m Matiwara, but was defeated near 
RUpar and fied to the mountains, and in 1420 
was put to death by TaghSn Ra^is. I^ater in the 
same year it was again found necessary to send 
an army into the Do 5 b and Katehr, and Taghan 
rose in rebellion in the Sirhind district In 1421 
Kb 2 n led an expedition into Mewat and 
to Gwalior, whence he returned by way of Itawa 
Here he fell sick and returned to Dihli, where 
he died on May 20, 1421. 


Bib Itograp hy\ Yai^y* b. A^ad, Td'rlkh-t 
Mubarak Shahl (MSS are rare); Ni^m aLDfti 
Ahmad, 'fabakai-t Akbari ; 'Abel al-Kadir Ba- 
daoni, Muntakhab al-Tawarlkh^ transl. G, S A 
Ranking, Muhammad Kasim Finshta, Gul^an-i 
Ibrahiml.^ Edward Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Dehli. (T. W. Haig) 
KH IL'A (an Arabic word derived from khala^a 
“to divest oneself of one’s robe”), a robe from the 
wardiobe of the sovereign, which he no longer wears 
and which he bestows, as a gift, on the person whom 
he wishes to honour (synonym tashrif pi. tadiarif.^ 
Ibn Khallikan, transl , iv. 117; Abu’l-Fida% Annates^ 
V. 80 , Makrizi, Khttat.^ quoted in Histoire des 
Mamlouks.^ part. 4, p. 70, note l, 8, Shihab al-Din, 
Masaltk al-Absar.^ in N. E ^ xiii 376). This gar- 
ment IS of course rich and sumptuous and of great 
value. It is also given as a sign of investiture to 
an official. Sometimes a sum of money is given 
instead. Thus it was that in Turkey the name 
kjiil^at-beha.^ „the price of a robe of honour”, was 
formerly given to a ceitain sum of money distri- 
buted to the officers of the Janissaries on the Sultan’s 
accession (Barbier de Meynard, DtcHonn. turc , 1 
709) The kings of Persia used to send a robe 
by a special messenger to governors of provinces 
whom they wished to honour and who wore it on 
special occasions In return the latter treated the 
messenger handsomely and heaped presents upon 
him In Cential Asia these aie made of cloth of 
gold of the Indies, of Kashmir shawls, of silk ol 
all colours. At the distribution, the individuals whe 
receive this favour put om the khtPa (Pers. and 
Turk khafat) over the clothes they are wearing 
In Egypt, under the Mamluks, these robes ol 
honour weie arianged in classes (inetmie.^ mertebe) 
according to the rank of the individuals for whom 
they were intended, and who formed three classes, 
(i) men of the sword, (2) men of the pen, le 
officials in the civil service, (3) scholars A swore 
enriched with gold was added to the present, taker 
from the silaKkhane (arsenal) and a horse full) 
caparisoned, covered with a kunbush (Pers. kun 
push covering) of gold and brought from the rxkab 
khane (royal stables). Fuller details will be founc 
in the Mab'dlik al-Ab^dr quoted by Quatrem^re 11 
PHistoue des Mamlouks.^ part 4, p 72 sqq not 
and in Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syne a Vepoqu 
des Mamelouks.^ Pans 1923, p Ixxxix. sqq. — On th 
use of these robes as a sign of authority cl 
G. Meloni, Ahum term sernanttety in K.S 0 ^ in 
1910, p. 533 sqq ^ F W. Buckler, Tivo instance 
of KhiPat tn the Bible m fournal of Theologtca 
Studies.^ will (1922), 197 sqq — For India, especi 
ally Lakhnaw, see Mrs. Meer Hassan Ah, Observa 
tions on the Musultnans of India (1832, 2”d ed 
1917), p. 149, F W Buckler, The political thcori 
of the Indian Mutiny in Transactions of th 
Royal Historical Society v. (1922), 81 sqq. 

Bibliography M. d’flhsson, Rtat d 
P Empire othornan.^ vii, 1 99, Le P Raphae 
du Mans, Edat de la Perse.^ p 153, Texiei 
Aise Mineute.^ Perse.^ 11. p. 122; II. Mosei 
A travers PAste Centrale.^ p. 87. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHILAFA. [See khalIfa]. 

KHILAL. [See siwak]. 

KHILDJI. [See KHAiej!]. 

KH IRKA (a.), „rag”, hence “a mystic’s coais 
woollen robe”, because it w'as originally made u 
of pieces (synonym murakka^a). „lt is the inm 
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flame (Jiatka) which makes the Snfi” said al- 
Hudjwlrl „not the religious dress” \tlktrka). This 
dress w'as the outward sign of the vow of poverty 
taken by the Suft, it was originally as a rule 
blue, the colour of mourning. Ceitain mystics, 
howevei, did not like to weai a special costume, 
saying that if a distinctive mark of this kind was 
adopted for God’s sake, it was useless, for God 
knows best what is, and if it is for the people, 
one cannot escape from this dilemma — either the 
vocation of the dervish is true and then it is 
pure ostentation, or it is pretended and it is hypo- 
crisy Nevertheless the distinctive dress was generally 
adopted. It could not be obtained by the novice 
until the expiry of the three yeais necessary for 
his education The investiture of the muttd with 
the khttka by his tutor (^aiWi, Tir) had a cere- 
monial character. yjThe donning of the robe”, says 
Suhrawaidl in the ^Awartf al-Ma^aiif^ „is the 
tangible sign that the man is entering upon the 
way of truth, the symbol of his entrance upon the 
mystic path, the sign that he is abandoning him- 
self and putting himself entirely m the hands of 
the Shail^” There are two kinds of lobe kkitlat 
al-trada (robe of good-will), w'hich one asks from 
the Shaikh, being fully conscious of the duties 
which this investiture imposes on one and of the 
passive obedience to which one condemns oneself 
in accepting it, and Uiit kat al-tabatiuk (robe of 
benediction) given ex officio by the Shaikh to 
persons w'hom he thinks it would be useful to 
cause to enter upon the mystic path, without their 
fully realising the significance of the investiture. 
The first is naturally much superior to the second 
and distinguishes the true Sufis from those „who 
only resemble them in external appearance.” (E 
Blochet, Etudes stir eiotensme mnsulman in Mu' 
sion^ X, 1909, p 176 et suiv ) 

Bibliography al-Hudjwiii, Kadif al- \ 
Mahdyub^ transl. Nicholson, p 45 sqq , H 
Thornmg, Bettrage zur Kenntms des isiam. Ver- 
ctnswesens {Turkische Btbliothek^ index, 

S de Sacy, Pend-rtameh^ p Ixiii , N. E ^ xii., 
305 , Cl. Huart, Koma^ la vtlle des dervuhes 
tourneurs^ p. 204 ^ (Cl Huart) 

KHIRKA-I SHERIF, the „noble mantle”, the 
name given to the mantle of the p i o p h e t 
(v burda) venerated as a relic and kept m Con- 
stantinople Ihe day for visiting it is a fete day 
(the 15^1 Ramadan of each year) It w'as formerly 
kept in a special chamber of the serai, where it 
was preserved in a chest of medium size covered 
by a green velvet cloth with a bioad fringe of 
gold and silver The ceremony of the pilgi image 
was performed in the following manner. On the 
appointed day the ministers, the ‘^ulama, the gene- 
rals of the Janissaries and of the other troops, 
notified on the evening before by letters carried 
by the dau§li, assembled before midday prayer in 
front of the gate of bliss (Bab aPSa^ada\ the 
second gate of the serai, the ministers and the 
'ulamS seated themselves on the nght, the soldiers 
on the left and awaited the arrival of the grand- 
vizier. The latter, as soon as he had been informed 
of the arrival at AyS-SofyS of the Sfiaikh al-IslSm, 
brought by the Rc^ts al-Kuttdb^ proceeded thither 
with the functionaries of the Porte. Together they 
all performed midday prayer and proceeded there- 
after to the imperial palace. 

After having passed by the "^ard-oda-sy and 
having obtained permission to proceed, the pro- 


cession entered the chamber of the sAerJf, 

The first and the second imSm of the Sultan 
seated themselves before the chest containing the 
lelic and each recited an %^r (tenth) of the Kur’an. 
The Sultan in person opened the chest and autho- 
rised those who were with him to place their 
forehead (yuz surmak) on the lelic, first the grand 
vizier, then the Shaikh al-Islam and the other 
dignitaries, aftei which each one returned to his 
place, where he remained standing. The shaikhs 
(heads of religious orders) placed themselves before 
the chest, said prayers (dul'a^) and placed their 
foreheads on the relic. They w'ent out with the 
same ceiemony and mounted their horses outside 
the orta-kapii (the middle gate). This fete was an 
occasion for distributing pastries called baklaxva 
to the Janissaries and to the other troops 

The relic is a mantle wTth laige sleeves, a white 
mohair camlet. After the reception was finished, 
the grand vizier and the general of the sthhdar 
wiped it with a piece of muslin (dulbeud) and 
gave this muslin to their followers Then they 
washed in a goblet of gold the spot where the 
forehead had been placed and dried the wet spot 
I by fumigations of aloes and of ambeigns. 

In 1265 (1849) the mantle was moved to a 
mosque specially built foi it by the Sultana Walide, 
the mother of the Sultan ^Abd al-Madjid This 
monument called Ehirka-t sherif dyatm^t stands in 
Stambul m the Yeni baghCe quartei, to the west 
of the mosque of hatih on the south slope of the 
fifth hill Situated in the middle of a large garden 
enclosed by a railing of non, it is a type of con- 
struction unique in Constantinople and marks the 
tendency to follow European models, for it is the 
application of ironwork to the construction of 
religious buildings. It is an elegant octagonal 
building surmounted by a cupola and flanked by 
pavilions to which it is joined by glass galleiies. 
A beautiful border of iron luns along the roof 
A fluted minaret siippoits a light balcony of 
hammered iron 

Bibliography Es^ad-Efendi , Tedif tfal-t 
kadlma^ p. 14, 18, [L. Kousset], De Bans a 
Con^tatit}?iople (Guides Joanne), p 263, Tavernier, 
Nouvellc relation du Senail^ (Voyages^ t. vi ), 
p 189 (Cl. Huart) 

KHITA. [See kaka khiiai]. 

KH ITAN (a.), circumcision. Accoidmg to 
the LtHin al-At ab^ s v kh-t-n, the term is exclusively 
used in connection with the circumcision of males, 
whereas in the case of females khafd is the proper 
word. If this statement should be exact, the ex- 
pression al~khttandnt “the two ciicumcised parts” 
(viz that of the male and that of the female) 
would be a dual a potion. This expression occurs 
in the tradition “If the two circumcised parts 
have been in touch with one another, ghusl is 
necessary” (Bukh 5 ri, G^usl., b 5 b 28; Muslim, Hatd.^ 
trad. 88; Abu Da^Qd, Tahdra., bab 81, 83). 

Some words connected with the root khrt-n denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
(hhatan.^ h]uatana\ or marrying (khntuna). Some of 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same 
or cognate forms in North-Semitic languages. We 
shall have to discuss the relation between this 
class of ideas and circumcision below. 

Circumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kur^ 5 n, 
but in old poetry (I am indebted to F. Krenkow’s 
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kindness for references to the Diwan of the Hu- 
dhali’s, to Farazdak and other poets) and m hadith. 
The early language has also a special word for 
“uncircumcised” {aghral^ Hebrew ^arel). 

In hadith it is said that IbrShim was circumcised 
m his year (Bukhari, Anbiya\ bSb 8; Muslim, 
hada^tl^ trad. 151) This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn SaM has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patiiarch was already cir- 
cumcised at the age of 13 {Tabakat^ i/i. 24). 

This tradition is apparently a reflex of the 
practice of ciicumcision in the first centuries of 
Islam. We may confront it with the statements 
concerning Ibn ^Abbas’ ciicumcision in hadttJi 
According to some traditions (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
1 273) he was 15 year old when Muhammad died 
In other traditions it is said that he was already 
circumcised at that time (Bukhari, Isti^dhan^ bab 
51, Ahmad b Hanbal, 1. 264, 287, Tayalisi, N® 
2639, 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in hadltJi in the story 
of the Emperor Heraclius’ hoioscope (Bukhari, 
Bad^ al-Wahy^ bab 6). Heraclius read in the 
stars the message of “the king of the circumcised” 
Thereupon an envoy of the king of Ghassan ai rived 
who reported the news of Muhammad’s preaching 
of Islam This envoy appeared to be circumcised 
himself and he informed the Emperor of the fact 
that circumcision was a custom prevalent among 
the Arabs 

It is further recognised in hadith that ciicum- 
cision belongs to the prae-islamic institutions In 
the traditions which enumerate the features of 
natural religion <2), ciicumcision is mentioned 

togethei with the clipping of nails, the use of the 
toothpick, the cutting of moustaches, the more 
profuse length of the beard etc (Bukhail, I thas^ 
bab 63, Muslim, Tahata^ tiad 49, 50, Tirmidbi, 
Adah^ bab 14 etc ) Perhaps ciicumcision of females 
IS implicitly understood here In a tiadition pre- 
served by Ahmad b. Hanbal (v 75) circumcision 
IS called suntm for males, honouiable for females 
Circumcision of females is also testified by the 
nickname thn rnukatti^at al-buzTir^ i e “son of 
the woman who circumcised females”, which is 
given some Makkans. 

There are differences between the several madh- 
hab\ concerning lules for circumcision Instead 

of giving a survey of the diffeient views it may 
be sufficient to tianslate the passage al-Nawawi 
in his commentary on Muslim, Tahara^ trad 50 
(ed. Cairo 1283, 1. 328) has devoted to the 

subject, also because it contains a description of 
the operation. 

“Circumcision is obligatory (^vadjth') according 
to al-Shafi^i and many of the doctois, sumia ac- 
coiding to Malik and the majoiity of them It 

IS fuither, according to al-Shafi^i, equally obli- 
gatory for males and females As regaids males 
it is obligatory to cut off the whole skin which 
covers the jrlatis^ so that this latter is wholly 

denudated. As regards females, it is obligatory to 
cut off a small part of the skin m the highest 
part of the genitals. The sound (sahih) view within 
the limits of our school, which is shared by the 
large majority of our friends, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, 
and one of the special views is that the 7 va/i is 
obliged to have the child circumcised before it 
reaches the adult age. Another special view is, 
that it is prohibited to circumcise a child before 


Its tenth year The sound view according to us, 
is that circumcision on the seventh day after birth 
IS mustahabb (lecommendable). Further there are 
two views regarding the question whether in the 
“seventh day” the birthday is included or not”. 

The treatment of circumcision has not a pro- 
minent place in the books of law. More im- 
portant, however, is the value attached to it in 
popular estimation “To the uneducated mass of 
Muslims” says Snouck Hurgronje “as well as to 
the great mass of non-Muslims, both of whom 
pay the greatest attention to formalities, abstention 
fiom pork together with ciicumcision, have even 
become to a certain extent the criterium of Islam. 
The exaggerated estimation of the two precepts 
finds no support m the law, for here they are on 
the same level with numerous other precepts, to 
which the mass attaches less importance” (De Is- 
lam^ Baarn 1912, p 30, Verspr Geschttften^ 1. 
402, cf. iv/i 377) In Java circumcision is ge- 
nerally considered as the ceremony of reception 
into Islam and therefore sometimes called njeiamake- 
selam (“rendering Muslim”) Apart from this term 
many other words denoting circumcision are used 
on Java {0, /., iv/i 205 sq ) 

In A t c h 1 n circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of leception into 
Islam (Snouck Hurgionje, The Achehnese^ 1 398) 
The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to w'hich Mu- 
hammad was born ciicumcised (Ibn Sa^^d, Tabakat^ 
i/i 64). In North Af.i^a a child born with a 
short foreskin is considered as a blessing (Doutt6, 
Mefrakech^ Pans 1905, p 353) 

At Makka, where the rite is called tahar^ 
children are circumcised at an age of 3 — 7 years, 
gills without festivities, boys with great pomp 
On the day preceding that on which the ute will 
be performed, the boy who is clad in heavy, 
costly garments, is paiaded through the streets 
on horseback, several footmen walking on both 
sides in order to prevent him from falling and to 
lefresh him by means of a pei fumed handkeichief 
He IS preceded by men with drums and duffs 
who accompany the djnkr\ sung by others Nearest 
to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid of 
his fathers, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resine and salt. The second part of 
the procession is formed by the boy’s poorer 
comrades, equally on horseback The procession 
passes through the main streets during the time 
of ^asr and comes back to its starting-point a 
little befoie sunset The female members of the 
family pass the evening with their friends, the 
pally is enlivened by female singers 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barbei performs 
the operation. The foieskin is pressed together by 
means of a thong, the boy lying on his back, 
while his mother tries to divert his attention by 
sweets A plaster is applied to the wound which 
usually IS healed in a week The operation is 
followed by a breakfast for the neaiest relatives. 
It IS to be observed that Ha dr a mites who still 
cling to their native customs , circumcise their 
children on the 40th (Jay after birth (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka^ 11. \^\ sqq^ 

In Egypt boys are circumcised at the age of 
about five or six yeai*s Before the operation the 
boy is paraded through the stieets. Often the 
train is combined with a bridal procession in order 
to lessen expenses, in this case the boy and his 
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attendants lead the procession. He is diessed as 
a girl, in a gorgeous manner. 'J he kerchief is 
used to cover a part of his face in ordei to avert 
the evil eye As in Makka he is preceded by 
musicians The foremost person of the procession 
is usually the servant of the barber (who performs 
the operation), who bears his haml^ a case ot 
wood of a semi-cylindncal form, with four shoit 
legs, its fiont is covered with pieces of looking- 
glass and brass, and its back with a curtain It 
is to be noted that the Copts also ciicumcisc 
their boys (Lane, Mamie) s and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians ^ Chapter on Infancy and 
Education). 

D’Ohsson in his Tableau de Ecmpne othoman^ 
Pans 1787, i 231 , desciibes circumcision 

as practised in Turkey under the heading “Cii- 
concision, mtinetE\ a designation which is also 
reflected in the word sunnet-d/i for the barber 
who performs the operation It takes or took 
place in the presence of the imam of a mosque 
who accompanies the ceremony with prayers for 
the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 
years old when he is circumcised Plate 20 of 
d’Ohsson’s work shows children dressed for the 
ceremony, plate 21 adorned victims which are 
slaughtered at this occasion Parties foi relatives, 
friends and poor people as well as the procession 
are also mentioned 

The circumcision of the imperial princes used 
to give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. 
Long before the appointed day intimation was 
sent to the high dignitaries of the empire, some- 
times even to the other courts of Europe D’Ohs- 
son gives a translation of Morad’s III lettei of 
invitation to the dignitaries on the occasion of 
the circumcision of the crownprince 

In North Africa children are ciicumcised at 
ages varying between the 7^^ day after birth and 
13 years, by the b.arber who makes use of a knife 
or a pair of scissors. According to Dan, as cited 
by Doutt6, AferrAkech^ p 351, at Algier a stone 
knife was used for the operation Nowadays this 
custom seems to be no longer known It reminds 
us of Joshua V 2 sqq where it is said that the 
Israelites at their entering the Holy Land were 
circumcised by means of stone swords or knives; 
some populations of the Dutch Indies also use 
a stone knife of the operation (Wilken, p 212) 
In North Africa as well as in Egypt often se\cral 
boys are circumcised together, the father of the 
richest bearing the expenses of the ceremony 

On Java circumcision of boys is often com- 
bined with the khatm- or kataman-c<t\^moxvj On 
the different designations of circumcision used in 
this part of the Archipelago cf Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspretde Geschtiften^ iv/i 206 The age at 
which boys are circumcised varies in the different 
parts of Java; among the conservative populations 
It IS higher (14 — 15 years) than in circles which 
are in closer touch with Muslim law (10 years or 
younger). Before the preparations begin, the boy 
IS taken to the tomb of his father or ancestors, 
where flowers and incense are offered and prayer 
IS performed. Then a portico (Jarup') is made be- 
fore the house or pendofo^ and a small room 
{kobongan') is prepared where the operation is to 
take place In or before this room several objects 
and dishes are placed which have a symbolical 
or ritual meaning. These preparations are con- 
cluded by a religious meal at which several dishes are 


offered to several categories of awe-inspiring beings. 

Festivities such as wayangy tayubany Hagongan 
precede or follow the ceremony. The ^agongan 
always takes place in the preceding night and 
follows upon kataman y the lecitation of some 
chapters of the Kur^Sn by the boy. 

On the day preceding circumcision a procession 
IS held in which the boys are either conducted 
by their relatives, or are placed in a kind of cars 
which have the foims of naga\ or other animals. 
They wear the bridegoom’s dress, and are hung 
with gold and diamond ornaments, the visible 
parts of the body being besmeared with boieh. 
It occurs also that the boy wears the hadjdji’s 
dress Just as m North Africa poor parents have 
their sons circumcised togethei with those of 
well-to-do people, who bear the expenses. 

The boy has to keep quiet foi some days be- 
fore and after the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which 
IS considered to be unlucky in this time Befoie the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a 
great many prayers and formulas Then he is 
placed on the hp of an elderly person, usually a 
santri who has many childien, a circumstance 
which IS expected to exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence on the boy’s maniage Foi fuithcr details 
see Snouck Hurgronje, Veispieide Geschnfteny 
iv/i 205 sqq» 

Gills are not always circumcised on Java The 
ceremony is called suna (^sunna)y wheieas the 
Sundanese denote it by gusaran “filing of teeth” , 
a fictitious filing of teeth takes place the day 
before circumcision. Girls are circumcised on Java 
at an age varying between 2 and 8 years During 
the last decades the ceremony has been, covered 
under a mysterious veil in some ciicles. Parents, 
however, who cling to the ^adaty do not share 
this tendency 

In Atchin boys are usually ciicumcised by 
the mudern (probably = mu^adhdhnt) at the age of 
9 or 10 years, immediately after finishing their 
Kur^ 5 n study The operation (for details see 
Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnesey 1. 399 sq ) consists 
in a complete circumcision, in some parts of Java 
it is rather an incision. The boy here also has to 
diet himself. In Atchin the ceremony is not usually 
accompanied by festivities. But in many cases the 
latter take place in consequence of vows connected 
with circumcision The father of the boy vows, 
e g to arrange a A*/i/aVperformance or to visit 
a sacred tomb In this case the boy, dressed as a 
bride, is conducted to the tomb, sometimes on 
horseback, where his head is washed and a reli- 
gious meal given. 

Girls are circumcised in Atchin soon after 
the petition (the ceremony of taking the child 
from the house into the open air for the first 
time), consequently at a very young age. The 
operation is performed without any further cere- 
monies; even the father does not know when 
his daughter is to be circumcised. 


Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples, 
primitive peoples of the present time as well as 
those mentioned in ancient literatures, the Egyp- 
tians, the Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomites, 
Moabites and Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix 25). 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it was already 
practised before the rise of IslSm in that part of 
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the woild (cf. G. A. Wilken, De besntjdenis btj 
de volken van den tftaischen Archipel m B,T,L.V.^ 
Ser. IV., vol x., p. i66, i8o = Verspretde 
Geschrtften van G. A. Wtlken^ iv. 206, 220). 
The facts mentioned above may be arranged in 
certain gioups. 

a Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised We must consequently 
start fiom the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion 
of the oihei It may be observed that among 
some Muslim peoples girls are ciicumcised at a 
younger age than hoys and with less or hardly 
any festivities; often the circumcision of females 
IS covered with a veil of mystery, sometimes no 
males are allowed to assist at it (Wilken, Veispr, 
Geschiiften^ iv 238) 

b. I'he rite is somestimes lepeated 
(Wilken, loc ctt.^ p 207) In the Muslim world 
we have the instance of Malayans who in then 
country were not circumcised in the way prescribed 
by religious law and submit to the operation 
a second time when arriving at Djidda for the 
pilgrimage (Snouck Ilurgronje, Mekka^ 11 312) 

c. Children aie ciicumcised at ages varying 
between the 7^^ day aftei biith and the 
15th year It is consequently a rite w'hich may 
take place in any peiiod of childhood and which 
IS often indeed combined with othei rites peculiar 
to childhood such as the first cutting of the hair 
i^akika^ cf. Doutt6, ATenakcch^ p 351), the filing 
of teeth, the conclusion of the study of the KuCan 
As we have seen above there arc linguistic featuics 
pointing to a relation between circumcision and 
mairiage Ihese featuics, valuable as niattei-of-fact 
evidence, are sup])lemented by reports of travellers 
In Cential Arabia, it is said (e g batanilni, J\ihia^ 
p 213, note), there are tubes among which the 
operation is applied to adult young men, in a 
painful and dangerous way, the bride of the patient 
stands opposite him during the operation, if he 
uttcis a cry of pain the projected marriage is aban- 
doned (Snouck Hurgronje, Alekka^ 11 141) From a 
note to the passage just referred to, it may, how- 
ever, be seen that the author doubts whether any 
of the travellers’ reports is based on eyewitness, 
according to him they are handed down by towns- 
people. Be this as it may, the lelation between 
circumcision and marriage appears also from the 
Javanese custom of placing the boy who is operated, 
on the lap of a ^antii who has many children 
(see above and Wilken, loc, at p 225) 

d. Another group of chaiacteristics is evidence 
of a relation between circumcision and 
the tiansition into a tribal or religious 
community, e. g. the boy’s being conducted 
to the tomb of his father or of one of his an- 
cestors (see above); the circumcision of several 
boys at one time (cf also Wilken, loc, at p. 220); 
the value attached to circumcision as the ceremony 
of reception m to the Muslim community; cf. the 
Old Testament designation of circumcision as the 
“token of the covenant” (Genesis xvii. ; see also 
Wilken, loc, at p. 227). 

e. Many accessory rites express the intention 
to avert danger, the boy’s being dressed as a 
girl, the use of the handkerchief, the burning of 
charcoal and salt ; the drums and duffs ; the re- 
citation of dhikr\ and prayers; possibly the dis- 
playing of charity and the slaughtering of victims 
may also be viewed in this light. 


In the literature on the subject different 
views regarding the origin, the original signification 
and the gradual extension and modification of 
the rite are to be found. For several reasons it 
seems unnecessary to review these opinions here 
An exception may, however, be made for Wilken, 
who bases his opinion partly on that of Floss, 
and for van Gennep (^Lcs rites de passage^ Paris 
1909, espec. the fouith chapter). 

According to Floss the rite was meant as a 
chirurgical operation, serving to remove or 
to prevent phimosy, as it was believed that this 
anatomical deviation and peihaps the foreskin in 
general, was an impediment to the sexual function 
Consequently the operation could take place at 
any age before marriage Floss’ theory seemed 
to find support in the reports of some travelleis 
(Wilken, loc, at p 224 sqq) Wilken combines 
this view with an extension m the leligious direction 
If the aim of circumcision was the piomotion of 
fecundity, the rite became a religious one, because 
begetting children w'as a precept of religion among 
many peoples. 

Floss’ and Wilken's theoiies do not regard, as 
may be seen fioni the short lestime just given, 
the circumcision of females According to Wilken 
the rite is in this case oiiginally nothing but a 
chirurgical opeiation serving to prevent abnormal 
deviations of the genitals 

These theories are open to several objections 
The conjecture of a different meaning of the rite 
in the case of males am^ females, can only be 
admitted if a common explanation appeals to be 
impossible Further the rite is piactised among 
peoples who do not know of a connection be- 
tween sexual intercouise and the birth of children 
Another objection regards Floss’ and Wilken ’s 
method as such It may be observed that an 
enquiry into the origin and development of widely 
spiead rites such as the one m debate, has 
scaicely ever led to satisfatory results, because 
such rites, if they may have originated from 
one cleaily definable idea at all, sooner or later 
have become receptacles of othei mure or less 
cognate ide.Ts, a process which has coveied them 
under such a mass of tangle-wood that it is no 
longer possible to find a thread of evolution. 

Duiing recent years ethnologists have, there- 
fore, given up the genetic method, in order to 
return to the descriptive one, hoping thus to be 
able to set the impoitant sides of the iites m 
the best light This method has been applied to 
sacrifice by Hubert and Mauss, to circumcision by 
van Gennep 

In his Rues de passage van Gennep has shown 
that a great many rites may be described as rites 
of transition from one state of life into another 
one. Circumcision must be placed on the same 
level with the first shaving of the hair (W/^j), 
the filing of teeth, with initiations of various 
kinds, etc. 

This point of view accounts for many of the 
features of circumcision mentioned above. It ac- 
counts for the fact, that children are submitted 
to the operation at ages varying between the 
seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage, that females 
as well as males are circumcised , that the nte is 
sometimes repeated ; that its shows a deeply rooted 
connection with marriage; that it is considered as 
the act of reception into a religious community; 
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that it IS sometimes preceded by a bath; that 
processions take place , which show a striking 
similarity with bridal processions and so on. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHIWA. [See kh'^arizm]. 

KHLOT, an Arab tribe of Northwestern 
Morocco. Its name in literary Arabic Khult 
has become Kh^ot in the vulgar dialect by 
regular metathesis, but the primitive form of 
the word is found in the adjective Khul^t fern 
Khultiya, 

The Khlot who came into Noith Africa with 
the Ililali invasion in the fifth (eleventh) century 
formed a part of the group of mixed Arab ele- 
ments, known as Djusham from the name of the 
ancestor of one of them According to Ibn Khal- 
dun and other Muslim histoiians, the Khlot weie 
the Banu ’1-Muntafik. In Little Africa, the Djusham 
spread through Central Maghrib, settled there and 
took part in all the fighting which devastated 
Barbary After the Almohad conquest, they tried 
to rebel but were cruelly put down. A little later, 
the Banu Ghaniya rivals of the Almohads, had 
no difficulty in getting them as allies after the 

taking of Bougie [q. v.]. But the Almohad Caliph 
al-Mansur, victorious over his enemies, punished 
their Arab allies and transported the Djusham and 
Riyah Arabs to Morocco to the coast of the At- 
lantic The Riyah were settled m al-Habat and 
al-Gharb, the Djusham in al-Tamesna (the present 
^awia), a country which had been empty since 
the extermination of the schismatic Berghwata by 
the Almohads Al-Mansur thought he would settle 
these tribes permanently and make them auxiliaries 
for the djihad m Spain. His attempt was doomed 
to failuie 

Under the successor of al-Mansur, the intrigues 
of the Almohad Shaikhs found excellent allies 
among the Djusham (Khlot and bufyan) and the 
jealousy between the Khlot and Sufyan aggravated 
the internal dissensions still further In 621 (1224 
ad) the Khlot took the side of the pretenders al- 
Ma^nun against the Caliph al-'Adil supported by 
the Sufyan In 625 (1228) al-Ma’mun was pro- 
claimed Caliph. In 630 his son al-Rashid succeeded 
him but he was forced to take strong measures 
against the chiefs of the Khlot on account of 
their robberies and other misdeeds. The Khlot 
rebelled and took the side of the pretender Yahya 
b al-Nasir The Sufyan made their peace with al- 
Rashid They attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the Umm al-Rabi^ and wi ought terrible carnage 
among them The Khlot in return proclaimed as 
Caliph the pretender Ibn Hud from al-Andalus 
But al-Rasbid pursued and routed them, took their 
chiefs prisoners and beheaded them (635 = 1237/ 
1238). Weakened and compelled to submit, the 
Khlot took part in the expeditions of the Caliphs 
but their rivalry with the Sufynn was not ex- 
tinguished and proved fatal to the Almohads. In 
646 (1248) at the siege of Tamzesdekt held by 
the Ziyanid pretender Yaghmorasan, the rivalry 
resulted in the death of the Caliph al-Sabd and 
the defeat of the Almohads. 

The rise of the Marlnids in Morocco again made 
the Khlot feel the hand of the conqueror. Sultan 
Abu Habit took steps to punish them for their 
brigandage (707= 1308), but he used their help 
to destroy the power of the RiySh Arabs. The 
Khlot, installed in the latter’s territory, in AzghSr 
and in Habat formed part of the makhzan [q. v.] 


of the Sultans of Morocco, contracted matrimonial 
alliances with these rulers and furnished them with 
governors of provinces, ambassadors and councillors. 
Vassals of the Marlnids, the Khlot passed into the 
service of the Banu WattSs, their successors. It is 
even claimed that mtermairiage between them and 
BQ Hassun, the last Wattasid Sultan, prevented 
them from taking the side of the Sardian Sherlfs 
on the latter coming to the front. 

The SaMian Sherifs at first had no dealings 
with the Khlot, in spite of the impoitance of this 
tribe which, according to Leo Afiicanus, could put 
into the field 12,000 horsemen and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers But the important part played by Khlot 
in the Moroccan victoiy over the Portuguese at 
Wadi Makhazin made them admit them partially 
into the Makhzan of the Sherifs. But the plunder- 
ing and undisciplined spirit of the Khlot made 
them dangerous to any legular authority During 
the decline of the SaMian dynasty, the marabout 
pretender al-'AiyashI [q v.], who wished to make 
them take the field against the Christians of Larache’ 
could not subdue them and was assassinated by 
them in 1048 (1638/1639) 

Under the Pilali Serifs the Khlot took the side 
of the petty chiefs of Northern Morocco who had 
made themselves independent under cover of the 
djihad. Mulay Ismsbl and his successois after 
conquering them deprived the Kj^lot of their posi- 
tion as a viakhzan tiibe and encouraged the settle- 
ment in this region of heterogenous Arab elements, 
the Tlik and Badawa groups who could only 
disturb and weaken the older occupants of the 
land At the present day these groups have each 
then ka^ds who keep a jealous watch on one 
another, any attempts made by the Khlot against 
the Moioccan authorities have foi a long time 
been uniformally unsuccessful 

The teriitory occupied by the Khlot is now 
about 50 miles in length from N to S , and 20 
in breadth from E to W. It is bordered on the 
N. neai Asila by the Wadi Salem, the tribe of 
Banu ^Ariis and the Wadi ^Aiya&ha, on the E. 
by the tribe of Banu Goifet, and of Ahl Sarif; 
in the S E by the Djabal Sarsar, in the S. by 
the Gharb. In the W from Asila to Laiache, the 
KJilot are cut from the Ocean by the nariow 
territory of the Sahal , fiom I.arache they stietch 
along the Atlantic as far as the marshes of Mar- 
dja Zarka. 

B t b I to gr a p hy. One could quote here all 
the works dealing with the history of N W. Africa 
fiom the second Aiab invasion. M. M Michaux- 
Bellaire and Salmon in Archives Marocaincs^ 
iv , V , VI , Pans 1905--1907, have given a very 
full account of the teirUory, ethnography, ad- 
ministrative organisation, political position and 
divisions of the Khlot in their article on Les 
Trthis Arabes de la vallce du Lekkous, 

(A. Cour) 

KHODABENDE. [See uii)JAITu]. 

KHODJA (Pers. Kh^Sdja), name of a com- 
munity of dissenting Muslims, mainly to 
be found (a) in the PandjSb, (J)) in Sindh, KaCfh, 
KathiSwftr and the Western Coast of India, {c) m 
Zanzibar and on the East Coast of Afiica; (</) in 
scattered groups under the name of MawSlls or 
Mawlals in the Hindu Kush region and the North- 
west frontier of India, in Afghanistan, m the 
Khanates of Central Asia, in the hilly districts of 
Eastern Persia and in the Persian Gulf District. 




khOdja 


The numbers enumerated in India at the Census 
of 1921 (Census of India 1921) were: 

Province Male Female Total of 

India igsi 

Bombay. . . . 30,703 27,925 58,628 i/ui6x 

Pansijab. . . . 45,629 41,852 87,481 i/nx6a 

Kashmir State 2,536 1,705 4,24 xxii/iixxo 

British India 76,332 69,777 146,109 1/11x55 

The Pandjab KhSdias do not own allegiance to 
H. H. the AghS Khan, but hold religious beliefs 
similar to those held by the Bombay Khodjas 
Census of India 1901, xvii. 150 sql). They are, 
like the Bombay KhSdjas, converted Hindus, who 
are mainly engaged in commercial occupations, 
keep accounts in Hindi and follow Hindu customs. 
Allied to them are the ParaCas of whom there 
are about 4,000 in the Pandjab The PandjSb 
KhSdjas derive their origin from Hadjdji Saiyid 
Sadr al-Din, who came in the 15x11 century as an 
IsmS^li preacher from KhurSsSn and lies buried 
in Trinda Gorgedj in the Peshkarl of GSthCani in 
the BahSwalpur State. He presented his doctrines 
to the Hindus in a form which would appeal to 
their Hindu traditions. He is reputed to have 
been the author of the Das-Avatar^ in which the 
incarnations of Visnu aie described as leading 
to Islam. The first nine incarnations are treated 
as a Hindu would treat them The tenth incar- 
nation (Skr. ni\kalangha^ “unspotted”) which the 
Hindus expect in the future is described as having 
materialised in the unrevealed Imam of the Is- 
ma'ills. Both the Das-Avatar and Sadr al-Dln’s 
hymns are used up to the present day by the 
Pandjabi IGiodjas as well as by the AghS Khan’s 
Indian followers and their offshoots m East Africa 
For practical guidance the PandiSb KhSdjas look 
to falj;Irs of the KSdiriya and Cis]itiya sects and 
other Pirs, whose religious beliefs are not, however, 
necessarily identical. 

The KhSdjas of the Bombay Presidency and 
their offshoots in East Afiica form a much better 
organised community and are in direct touch 
with H. H. the A gh S KhSn. Their religious ideas 
are in origin the same as those of the Pandjab 
Kh 5 djas, but their living contact with the Imam 
in* the person of the AghS Khan has isolated 
them from the influence of Muslim religious orders. 
Secessions have taken place from their ranks from 
time to time, but notably in the seventh decade 
of the I9xh century, when a section of them at- 
tempted to declare the whole community Sunni, 
and more recently, in 1901, when a small number 
under the leadership of men educated on Western 
lines declared themselves to be Itbna-Asb^riya 
[q, V.] Shills (what may be called the orthodox 
school of the Shi^a faith). They have built a se- 
parate mosque and made a separate burial ground 
in Bombay (called the Ar 5 m BSgh), but they 
maintain social intercourse with the main body 
of the Bombay KhOdjas. 

The KhSdjas are mainly governed by customary 
law. The Bombay High Court has held (1847) 
that the Muslim law of succession does^not apply 
to them and that, as under Hindu law, their 
females are excluded fiom immediate succession 
(Sarjun Meer Ah’s case; cf. Sir Erskine Perry, 
Cases Illustrative of Oriental Life and the Ap» 
plication of English Law to India^ London 1853, 
p. no). 

The Bombay KhSdjas have a tradition of an 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II. 
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earlier preacher than Pir §adr al-Din, viz. one 
NOr SatSgur or Pir Sat Gur NGr who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the i2Xh or i3Xh century 
of the Christian era. About 1 594 A. D. their ImSm 
Agha ^Abd al-SalSm wrote in Persian for the 
guidance of the Indian Khg 4 jas a book called 
the Pandyad-t Dj awdn^mard ?, which m its old 
Sindhl form is revered as the 26th in the list of 
iCh 5 dja Pirs or saints (efi with this the personifica- 
tion of the Sikh scripture as the Granth §5hib). 

The marriage, divorce and funeral 
customs of the Bombay KhSdjas are different 
from the general law and customs of IslSm. The 
marriage customs show traces of archaic Hindu 
ceremonies The actual mkdh ceremony used until 
recently to be celebrated by Sunni ^:adis. A mar- 
riage certificate in due form is issued in Gu^jaratl, 
with the names of the four archangels, Djibra^ll, 
Israfil, ^Azra^ll and Mika"^!, in the four corners. 
No divorce is permitted without the ^amalat'% 
sanction, and the ddamclat usually requires the 
consent of both parties. A second wife is not 
allowed in the life-time of the first without the 
diamdlal% sanction, which is, however, usually 
granted if Rs 2,000 are deposited for the first 
wife’s maintenance A curious custom followed on 
the approach of death is that of samarlhdnta or 
the sprinkling of holy water to the reading of 
the Das- Avatar 

The organisation of the community is in the 
form of a complete fiscal centralisation round the 
sacred peison of the Agha KhSn, but of complete 
congregational independence m administrative mat- 
ters, including even questions of excommunication. 
Eveiy congregation has its own ^aind^at-khana 
(pronounced in GudjaiStl ^Umdt-tl&nUn)^ which 
is both a meeting house and a mosque. The oflBicers 
are the mukhl (headman, treasurer, chairman) and 
the kamaria (secretary, accountant). They are 
sometimes appointed by the AghS Khan, but are 
frequently elected. Offerings for the ImEm are 
collected through them; these comprise the fixed 
Dasondh or tithe (the Momnas split from the com- 
munity in the i6xh century and mainly on their 
refusal to pay this) and vanous minor dues on 
special occasions, either recurimg (as the festival 
of the new moon) or occasional (as the rites of 
biith, marriage, burial, etc). 

Very little is known of the present day or- 
ganisation of the followers of the Agha Kh5n 
in Persia, Central India, or in the North-West 
Himalayan frontier In point of doctrine they keep 
to the pure Isma'ill [q. v.] doctrine [see the art. 
isma'IiIya] of the Nizarl branch, as opposed to 
the Musta^Sli branch of the Egyptian and Arabian 
Ism&*^llls and of the Bohoras of India, who are 
derived from them. 

Bibliography \ Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency^ lx/11. 36 — 50 (Bombay 1899, the 
best modem account in English); Revue du 
Monde Musulman^ 1. 48 — 85 (supplements the 
information given above, with some history of 
the IsmS^llI sect and of the AghS KbSn’s an- 
cestors) and Index to vols. i. — xvi , s.v. Khojah 
and Aga Khan\ Jaffer Rahimtoola, History of 
the Khojas^ Bombay 1905 (written by « 
graduate of the Bombay University m GudjarStX 
and containing a useful roll of honour of the 
KbSija community); Judgment by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph A mould in the Hhojah ccue^ delivered 
lath November 1866^ Bombay 1866 (sums up 

6x 
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the history of the KhSdjas to date and rejects 
the contention of a minority that the community 
were Sunni), Census of India Jgoi^ vol. xvii,, 
Punjab^ p. 150 — 151 (Simla 1902, account of 
the PandjSb Khodjas) ; J. Biddulph, Tribes oj 
the Hindoo Koosh^ Calcutta 1898 (slight glimpses 
of the Frontiei Ismfi^ills); M. Dumasia, A Brief 
History of the Aga Khan^ Bombay 1903 (un- 
ci itical, written by a ParsI author); S. NandjiSnl, 
Khd^ta Vnttant^ AhmadSbad 1892 (wiitten by 
a KhOdja, but before the results of modern 
research were known); MirzS Muhammad Fani, 
Dabtstan-i Madjmhtb^ Calcutta n.d., p. 348 
(transl. D. Shea and Anthony Troyer, Pans 1843, 
11. 397 — 451) (A. Yusuf Ali) 

KHOeiA EFENDI, Sa'd al-DIn b. Hasan 
DiXn b. Muhammad b. Hafiz DjamXl al- 

DIn al-I§fahXnI, usually called Khodia (SaM ed- 
Dln) Efendi, a famous Ottoman historian 
and Shaildi al-Islam. He was born in 943 
(1536 — 1537) in Stambul, the son of a certain 
Hasan Djan who had immigrated from Peisia and 
served as a chamberlain to SultSn Selim 1 dm mg 
the last seven years of his reign Hasan Djan told 
his son all sorts of anecdotes of the life of the 
Sultan which SaM al-Din worked into a Sellm-name 
and then added it as an appendix to his famous 
history (11. 221 — 401) (cf Peitsch, Turk, Hss. 
Berlifi,^ p. 241, NO 212, Flugel, Die,, Hss 
tn Wten,^ li. 210, N® 987; thereon J. v. Hammer, 
11., p, VI. 10, li 634, ix. 203, 59 and 
his Lett ere sut mss, ortentah in Bibliotheca itahana^ 
xlii. [1826]; the Seltm-fiame was translated (with- 
out the introduction) into German by H F v 
Diez, Denkvjui digkeiten aus Asien,^ 1. 256 — 302 
[Berlin 1811]) Sa^d al-Din studied law, became 
an ^ulema^ early, in 963 (1555/1556) mulaztm of 
the famous jurist Abu M-Su^ud [q v ], in Muhairam 
981 (1573/1574) tutor (Jkhod;ci,^ whence his popular 
name, the one by which he is still generally known) 
to the heir-apparent Murad, then governor of Magh- 
nisa. On the accession of Murad III in Dec 1574 he 
remained his trusted adviser and retained the rank 
of Kho((fa~t sultanl,^ tutor to the Sultan, under 
MurSd’s successor Mehmed III. In Sha^ban 1006 
(1598/1599) he became Shaikh al-Islam and died 
in this office two years later m Stambul on 12 
Rabl^ I, 1008 (Oct. 2, 1599), just as he was pre- 
paring to celebrate the birthday service (ntewlud') in 
the Aya Sofia. Four of his five sons, some of whom 
attained high rank (Mehmed [cf. Stdjill-t ^othin,,, 
iv. 144] and Mehmed As‘^ad [cf. 1 330 s^,] 

became Muftis, ^Abd al-^AzIz [cf ibid,,^ 111 338] 
and Salih [cf. tbtd,,^ 111. 200 sq,’\ kadi "^asker, Mas'ud 
died young as “guardian” [cf tbid,,^ iv 365 
bore then father’s coffin to Aiyub, where he was 
buried in the school for the recitation of the Kurban. 

Sa'd al-Din was the author of the famous Otto- 
man history known as the T al-Tawarlkk,^ y/hich 
although not written by the imperial command 
(S. was not the so-called imperial histoiian, Wak^a 
Nuwis,^ cf also Mitt, zur ostn, Gesch.,^ i. 241), is 
still generally regarded as an authoritative source 
for Ottoman history and not only consigned all 
earlier chronicles of the house of 'Othman, called 
TewariUhri Al-i ^Othmdn,^ to oblivion, but even 
made them appear contemptible (cf HadjdjI Kha- 
Ixfa, Ka$hf al-Zunun,^ ii. 112, N®. 2158 and J. H, 
Mordtmann in 7 ^/, x. 160). The work dealt with 
the history of the imperial Ottoman house from 
its foundation to the death of Selim I (d. 21. ix. 


1520), copying from the earlier historians and 
written in a style often bombastic and extravagant. 
The work which was finished in the reign of 
Selim II (1566/1574) and was strictly speaking 
intended as a supplement to the Persian Mirat 
al-Adwar wa-Markdt al-Akhbar of Muslih al-Din 
Muhammad al-Lari (d. 979 = 1571), which Sa'd 
al-Din tianslated into Turkish (MS. in Vienna, 
cf. Fldgel, li. 80, N«. 845), was disseminated and 
read in numerous manusciipts until it was made 
generally accessible in a printed edition in 1279 
(1861) in two large volumes (586 and 619 pp., 
large 800, cf. J, A,,^ 1863, 11. p. 262). MSS. of 
the book often beautifully produced (e g. one in 
the Vatican) aie common in European libraries. 
The most important and most useful for a future 
critical edition may be mentioned Berlin, N®. 2 13; 
Dresden, N® 386, Leiden, Cat, 111 27; London, 
Rieu, Cat, Turk, MSS,,^ p. 51^ sqq,\ Mailand, 
Ambrosiana, N®. 243, Munich, N®. 76 — 81, Ox- 
ford Uri, Cat,,^ N®. I. and 4, Pans, N®. 63 — 70; 
St.-Petersburg, Univ.-Bibl., N®. i and 2; Cat. von 
C Salemann and V. v Rosen, p. 21; Rome, Va- 
tican, a splendid MS. formerly belonging to the 
Swedish Queen Christina (cf. J. v Hammer m 
Btbl ttal xlvi. 35, 1 15 and P Horn in Z D,M G,,^ 
li [1897], p 45 j^); Uppsala, N®. 245; Venice, 
Bibl. Naz. Marciana, N®. 30, 85, 3 and 134, Vienna, 
Nat -Bibl , Flugel, 11 244, Konsular-Akademie, A. 
Krafft, Die . , , Hss, d or, Ak , N®. 263. — The book 
found early recognition in the west and parts of 
It have been frequently translated , cf. W. Seaman, 
The Reign of Sultan Orchan,^ London, 1652; V. 
Biatutti, Chronica delR oitgine e pi ogresstone della 
casa ottomana compos ta da Satdtno Turco,^ part. 1., 
Vienna 1649, part 11 , Madrid 1652 (cf. W, /., 
vii [1919], p. no and /x/., xii. [1922], 228 j^); 
Saad ed-Dint Annales Turctet usque ad Muram I, 
Till cue et Latine cuid Fr, Hollar Vienna 1755, 
fob, incomplete, cf Pertsch, Turk, Hss, Bei l,,^ 
p. 243, note and IV, I vii [1919], p. 125 jy), 
parts transl by J H. Garcin de Tassy in f, A 
IV. 347; viii. 306, 340, ix 153; The Capture oj 
Constantinople,^ ed. E. J. W. Gibb (with a bio- 
giaphy of Sa'^d al-Din), London 1879. 

A MS of a French translation of the Ta^ al- 
Tawaritk was prepared by Antoine Galland m 
1710, the MS, the first volume of which seems 
to be lost, is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
Pans as MS. anc. fds. fr. 6074. 

Sa'd al-Din’s son, Mehmed As‘^ad Efendi, is said 
to have continued the history written by his 
father, cf. Brlisali Mehmed Tahir, ^Ot^manli 
elhfleri,^ ii 22 sq,\ ^Ilniiye Sdlndmesi,^ Stambul 
* 334 i P 426 sqq. 

Bibliography NaSma, Tcdrtkh,^ i. 1 91; 
PeCewI, Tdrikh,^ Stambul 1283, li. 288, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Fed/ileke,^ Stambul 1286, i 130; 'Ata^i, 
Qteil al-Shak^ik,^ Stambul ia68, p. 429 sq,\ 
Kmalizade Hasan Celebi, Tadhkirat al-SIltlard* 
(unprinted, Vienna MS., N®. 1228 = Flugel, li. 
387, cf. Z,D,M.G ,, XIV. [i860], 544. j^.), Bl. 12 
V. ff. (cf. FlUgel, op, cit 11. 388, 9 J^.), Mehmed 
Thuraiya, Si^tll-t ^othmdnJ^ iii. 18 sq,] J. v. 
Hammer, Geschichte der osman, Dichtkunst,^ in. 
98 ; do., G, O, R„f IV. 306 ; y. ^ , Ser. vi., li., 
p. 262 — 269, Ha^dji Khalifa, Kas&f al-l^unUn^ 
11. 92, N®. 2045; ii. 112, N®. 2158; ii. 615, 
N®. 7244; ^Ilmiye Sdlndmest (Biography of the 
Mufti), Stambul 1334, p. 424 sq, (with specimens 
of MSS. and Pence of Sa'd al-Din; his two 
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sons Mehmed and Mehmed As^ad, ibid,^ p. 
426 sq. resp. 436 sq ^ ; preface to the edition of 
the Ta^ al-Tawarl^\ also Gibb, History of 
Ottoman Poetry^ 1. 164, 165, 205 — 208 and his 
The Capture of Constantinople^ London 1879, 
preface. (Franz Babinger) 

KHODJA ILL [See koeja ili ] 

KH OI (in Arabic Khowaiv), a town in Persia 
in the province of Adharbaidj 5 n, on a plateau 
70 miles W. N. W. of Tabriz, population from 
20,000 to 30,000. Its territory is irrigated by a 
water-course which rises in the mountains of Sa- 
lamas and flows into the Aras, the town is sur- 
rounded by gaidens which produce, amongst other 
fiaiits, figs, and a superior quality of peais called 
patgkambatt^ ‘‘pears of the Prophet”. At the pre- 
sent day cotton is cultivated in the neighbourhood 
The bazaais are large and busy. In former days 
a mateiial called Khotdjtya was manufactured there 
Now socks of knitted 01 woven wool are made 
here The present defences (earthwoiks) weie built 
at the beginning of the iqtl' century by General 
Gardane’s expedition. The town was in part des- 
troyed by the earthquake of 1842 It was near 
Khoi that Shah Isma^il I lost the battle of Caldiran 
against Sultan Selim I in 920 (1514). 

Btbltogiaphy Yakut, ed Wusten- 

feld, H. 502; Barbier de Meynard, Diet de la 
Perse^ p. 220 (also from the Nuzhat al-Kulub of 
Hamd- Allah Mustawfi, ed Browne, p. 84), Ibn 
Hawical, B.G.A.^ 11 239, n. 1 ., Abu ’l*Fida\ 
Takwlm^ ed Reinaud, p. 396, G Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastetn Caliphate^ p. 166; 
E. G. Biowne, A Year amongst the Persians^ 
p. 50 sqq,^ J. P. Moiier, Second Journey^ p. 
304. (Cl. Huari) 

KHOKAND, Arab Khuwakand, later written 
Khukand (which is given a popular etymology, 
hhuk + hand = town of the boar), a 1 0 w n in 
Faighana, cf. above, 11., p 64, 66 where see 
also for the other spellings and the foundation 
of an independent Ozbeg kingdom with Khokand 
as capital m the twelfth (eighteenth) century 
The accession of the fiist ruler Shahrukh was 
followed by the building of a citadel, another 
citadel later called Eski Urda was built by his 
son, 'Abd al-Karlin (d. 1746). ^Abd al-Karim and 
his nephew and successor IrdanS Bl are several 
times mentioned in te history of the Atal?^f Mu- 
hammad Rahim, afterwards ^an of Bukhara (d 
1759, cf. 1., p. 782; Muh Wafa KarminagI, 
Tuhfat al~KMni^ M. S. of the Anat. Mus , c. 
581^, especially fol. 33^ jy., 145 ^ ) When the 
Kalmuck empiie was destroyed and the frontiers 
of the Chinese empiie advanced up to FarghSna 
(1758), IrdSna also was foiced to acknowledge 
Chinese suzerainty; the Chinese records on this 
matter are cited by J. Klaproth, Magasm Asiatique^ 
1. (1825), pp. *81 sqq^ from the Tai tsUng yt 
thing Cl. Irdana later was a member of a coalition 
of Muhammadan lulers of Central Asia, which 
applied to Ahmad Shah DurrSni (cf 1 , p. 169, 
202 sqql)^ the ruler of Afghanistan, for help 
against China. The alliance had no further results, 
although Ahmad Shah in 1763 appeared in Tur- 
kestSn at the head of an army and occupied the 
territory between Khokand and TSshkend (at the 
same time an invasion of the land of the Kara- 
Kirgiz was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op, 
dt,,, p. 83), but he had soon to retire again on 
account of the claims of his entei prises in other 


directions. ^Abd al-Karlm’s grandson, NSi^Buta Beg 
(probably reigned 1188 — 1213 = 1774 / 5 — i 798 / 9 i 
cf. L. Zimin in Protokoll Turk, Krulka Lyub, 
Arkheologit,^ xviii. 102, and Walidow, tbtd,,^ xx. 112 
sq ), was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. 
To the early years of this reign belongs the 
journey of the Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremow, 
who was taken prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 
and sold in Bu^ara and in 1782 returned to 
Russia via India and England. According to his 
Travels (F. \efremow, Stranstrovamye v Bukbr 
artt^ Khtw^e,^ Per sit w Indtt 2 (St. Petersburg 
I 794 i P* 59 )i Narbuta was already entitled KhSn 
“by the Chinese,” was allied with China and at 
enmity with Bukhaia. No mention is made of 
prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese 
Mir was built in the reign of NSrhUta); on the 
other hand, a high pillar (apparently a minaret), 
said to be over 280 feet high in the market-place 
in Marghinan, is described. According to Filipp 
Nazarow (sec below), this “tower” was visible for 
a distance of 50 versts (over 30 miles) 

Narbuta’s two sons, ‘^Alim and 'Omar, are the 
real founders of the state and city of Khokand as 
we later know it The chronology of these reigns 
(1213 — 1237 = 1798/1799 — 1821/1822) is not 
sufficiently established , even the year in which 
‘^Alim was assassinated and 'Omar raised to the 
thione IS variously given in the sources According 
to the T(P)lkh-t Shahrutkl (ed. Pantusow, p. 106) 
'Omar died in the year 1237 = 1821/1822 (in the 
cyclic reckoning the year of the horse =1822 is 
given); according to Nalivkin (Russ, original, p. 
loi , French translation, p 124), who here fol- 
lows another source (the Munta^ab al-Taivarikh 
of Ilaklm Khan), 'Alim was not murdered till the 
spring of 1232 (i e 1817, not 1816 as in Nalivkm); 
on the other hand Nalivkin himself in another 
passage (Russ oiig., p 185; French transl., p. 228) 
puts the building of the chief mosque of Khokand 
by 'Omai Khan in 1231 (1815/1816). The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarow, who was in Khokand 
in the winter of 1813/1814, calls the ruler of 
Khokand Amir Walliami (Zaptskt 0 n^ekotorlih 
naiodakh Sredn^ey Azie^,^ St Petersburg 1821, p. 
50 sqq.). This is probably for Walt al-Nt^ami,^ not 
Wall Mtyam,^ as in Klaproth, op, ctt.^ p. 43. 
The ruler at this time was only twenty-five years 
of age, this statement can only refer to ^Omar, 
not to the much older 'Alim; a9cording to 'Abd 
al-KarIm al-Bul^ari also (ed. Schefer, p. 102), this 
embassy and the cause of it (the murder of the 
Khokand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropaw- 
lowsk) both took place in the reign of 'Omar Khftn. 
According to 'Abd al-KarIm, p. 99, 'Alim had al- 
ready been killed in 1224 (1809), which cannot be 
light, as we have a document of his dated Eju- 
madal, 1225 (June 1810) {ProtokoH Turk kru^ka,^ 
Lyub. Arkik’i 165, sq.f The change of ruler 
must therefore have taken place between 1810 
and 1813. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
1213 (1798/1799), 'Alim still regards himself as 
the representative of an un-named KhSn; later he 
appears as an independent ruler with the title 
Khan or Amir; after the conquest of Tashkend, 
his power was as great as that of the Amir of 
Bukhara. In 'Omar’s reign in 1814 (so Nazarow; 
not so late as 1819, as in Nalivkin, Russ. orig. 
p. no sq,\ French transl., p. 134 sq,\ the town 
of Turkestan with the parts of the IKirgiz steppes 
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belonging^ to it was incorporated in the kingdom 
of Khol^and. ^Omar thereupon took the title of 
Awir al-Muslimln, There were several wars with 
BukJiSrS regarding the possession of Ura Tube in 
the reigns of both ‘Alim and ‘Omar. The town 
indeed remained a bone of contention between the 
two states right down to the Russian conquest. 
The memory of these hostilities is said still to survive 
in the children’s game “Ura Tube is mine” {Jttzn* 
NacionalnosUy^ i, 1913, p 1 95) 

‘Omar’s domestic policy was quite different fiom 
that of his predecessor Like many other Central 
Asian ruleis ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Ozbeg families and therefore 
surrounded himself with meicenary tioops from 
the highlanders of Karategin, Darwaz and other 
lands ( Ta^rtkh-’t Sha'hrukhl^ p. 42 The war 

against the nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, 
combined with a war on the clergy, especially the 
dervish orders; the historians on this account des- 
cribe ‘Alim as a godless tyrant {zalini)^ on the 
other hand they praise the piety and justness of 
‘Omar, who was put on the throne by ‘Alim’s 
murderers. ‘Omar built the present chief mosque 
of Khokand, which is also used as a medrese and 
therefoie is known as Medrese-i Ii|ami‘ (picture in 
Fr. V. Schwarz, Turkestan^ hreiburg 1. B, 1900, 
p. 224). ‘Omar was also fond of poetry and wrote 
poems himself under the pseudonym ( takhallu^') 
Amir; verses by the Khan himself, his officials 
and ffivourites were collected m a special antho- 
logy (afterwards printed) entitled Maii^mUat al- 
by M. Hartmann in Mtti dts Seminars 
f. Orient Sprachen^ vii , Westas. Stud , p. 87 sqq 
It was probably ‘Omar wffio founded the town of 
Shahr-i KhSn (west of AndidjSn), the great canal, 
led to it from the Kara Darya, §hahr*i Khan Sai, 
IS now 1 10 versts (nearly 75 miles) long; the 
area watered by it is about 6,000 square miles 
The irrigation of Farghana was completely altered 
by the excavation of this canal. 

‘Omar’s son and successor, Madali (properly 
Muhammad ‘All), was twelve at his accession (ac- 
cording to others fourteen). During the first half of 
his reign, the state of Khokand reached its greatest 
power and extent. In the south the distiicts of 
KarStegIn, Darwaz, and Kul5b, which now belonged 
to Bukhara, were all conquered, in the north-east 
taxes were levied on the Kara Kirgiz, on the 
Great and on a part of the Central Horde of Kazak 
Kirgiz; the Khan’s lepresentatives even appeared 
among the tribes of the Great Horde which led 
a nomadic life on the other side of the III [q v ] 
The rebellion of Khodja DJahangIr in Kashgharia 
(1826), which received support from Khokand, 
met with no success; nevertheless the officers of 
the Khan were allowed by the Chinese govern- 
ment to collect taxes in the “six towns” {altl 
shflhr'), A^sS, Ugh Turfan, Kaghghar, Yanglghahi, 
YSr^and and Khotan. Like Khol^tand, where one 
of the largest medreses bears the name of Madah 
Kh5n (picture in N. P. Ostroumow, IslamovUdUniye^ 
TSshkend 1914, p. 185), T5§hkend attained con- 
siderable prosperity; from 1835 the Beglerbegi of 
TSshkend was given the administration of all the 
northern provinces of the kingdom; a memorial 
of this period is the great Beglerbegi Mediese 
(picture, op. cit..^ p, 188). The excavation of the 
great Kh5n Hari^ canal in the region of T2shkend 
also belongs to this period (/*; otokoH Turk. Ki uzka 
Lyub, ArM.^ iii. 175), 


In spite of the great extent ^ his kingdom, the 
authority of the KhSn was nor firmly established; 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general 
discontent. Nasr AllSh, Amir of BukhSra [q v.], is 
said to have been asked by people in Khokand 
itself to put an end to the rule of this blood- 
thirsty and godless tyrant. The Kho)cand army was 
completely defeated; the capital itself was taken 
by the enemy (foi the first time since the foundation 
of the kingdom), Madali was killed while trying 
to escape (1258 = 1842). The conquerors were 
driven out again m the same year and Shir ‘All, 
a cousin of ‘Alim and ‘Omar, was placed on the 
throne , but down to the Russian conquest domestic 
peace was never lestored for any length of time. 
The reigns of Shir ‘All (1842 — 1845) and his sons 
KhudSyar (1845 — 1858 and 1865 — 1875) and 
Malls (1858 — 1862) and seveial short-lived rulers 
weie a period of continual confusion and bloody 
fighting, notably between the Ozbegs of the KlpCal^ 
tribe and the “Sarts”, 1. e. the native population. 
KhudSyar, who was still a minor, was raised to 
the throne by Musulman Kul, the chief of the 
KipSak ; the KipCSk drove the Sarts out of their 
houses in the capital and took possession of the 
canals in the country ; the Sarts were only allowed 
the water necessaiy for their fields on payment of 
a fixed sum In 1269 (1852) MusulmSn Kul was 
overthrown by KhudaySr and put to death; the 
land again passed to the Sarts. Malla then relied 
on the support of the Klp6ak and restored to 
them the lands taken by the Sarts. Banished pie- 
tenders usually took refuge m BukhSiS. Under 
these circumstances Nasr Allah was able to advance 
as far as Khodjande m 1275 (1858), his successor, 
MuzafTar, in X279 (1862) and again in 1282 (1865) 
to occupy Kho^:and itself. The struggle against 
foes at home and abioad was waged with mediaeval 
cruelty. Madali’s father-in-law, Muhammad Sharif 
Atallk, govcrnoi of Tashkend, was bound to a 
horse’s tail by order of Khan Shir ‘All and dragged 
across the steppes, after the capture of Ura Tube 
by Khudayar in 1265 (1848) a tower of skulls 
{kelU’-viinai ) was erected of the heads of the enemy 
killed. 

In spite of all this, the kingdom retained its 
former extent down to the Russian conquest The 
Russian troops had been in contact with the 
troops of the Khan of IChokand since 1850 on 
the upper couise of the Sir Daiya, about two 
bundled miles from the mouth and m the north- 
east since i860 between the Cu [q. v.] and 111. 
All these regions w'ere still under the governor 
of Tashkend, who was also responsible for the 
maintenance of agiiculture; the governor Mirza 
Ahmad (1853 — 1858) is said to have carried out 
iriigation works from the town of Turkestan to 
the valley of the Cu. It was only shortly before 
the Russian conquest in 1865 ^kat TSshkend passed 
into the possession of the Amir of Bukhara. From 
1866 the kingdom of Khokand became limited to 
Farghana and remained nominally independent 
within the boundaries of the latter, even after the 
treaty with Russia in 1868. To this period belongs 
the digging of the lUugh Nahr canal (Middendorf, 
Einbhcke in das Ferghana^Thal.^ St. Petersburg, 
1881, Appendix, p xxi) and several buildings 
(the urda or palace of the Khan, frequently re- 
produced, e. g. in Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan.^ p, 
412, and better in W. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy 
Krai^ St. Petersburg, 19x3, p. 701 and 703; the 
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Mcdrese Hakim A^|n and M. Sultan Murad Beg, 
built by the mother and the brother of the Khan, 
reproduced in M. Ostroumow, Islamov^edUniye^ 
p. 184) were erected at this time. 

After the deposition of Khan Khudayar by a 
popular rising and the new troubles thereby pro- 
voked, the remainder of the kingdom was incor- 
porated in Russia as the “territory of Farghana”. 
Khokand still continued to be the largest town 
(*13^636 inhabitants, according to the census of 
1911) under Russian rule and the most important 
trading centre in the territory; the newly founded 
town of New Marghelan, later Skobelew, now 
called Farghana, was the residence of the governor 
The last time Kholcand played a part on the 
political stage was in 1917, when an “autonomous 
government of Turkestan” was formed there, in 
the next year the victory of the Red Army put 
an end to it. 

Bibliography*. W. Nalivkin, Kratkaya 
Istoriya Kokandskago hhdnstva.^ Kazan 1885, 
Review by N. V[eselowskiy] in Zaptskt Vost. 
Old. R Arhh. Obshx..^ 1 227 sq , V. P. Naliv- 
kine, Histoire du Khanat de Khokand.^ transl 
by A. Dozon, Pans 1889; Review by V. R[osen] 
in Zapi^kt etc, iv. 126 sqq. On the sources see 
also V. Smirnow in Collections scientif. de V Inst, 
des langues orient, etc. viii., Manuscrits turcs.^ 
St. Petersburg 1897, p 150 sqq , W Barthold 
m Zapiski etc., xi 105 sqq , xv. 218 sq ^ 272 
sqq.^ A. Z Walidow, ibid., xxii 303 sq 310 
and 320, On the war of 1875 — 1876, see 
especially A. I. Bryanow, Na pasnyado Fergan^e.^ 
Novfy Margelan, 1901, p 15 — 70,N. P Korftovs, 
Samozvanet Pulatkhan {Eiegodntk Feganskot 
Oblastt.^ i , ibid 1902, p 19 sqq On the fighting 
of 1917 — 1918) N. Tyuryakulow, Kokandskaya 
Avtonomiya {Sbornik Statey v 4 godov^cinu 
sov^etskoi vlasti v Turkestan^e.^ Tashkent 1922), 
also the newspaper Ulugh Turkistan^ then pu- 
blished in Khokand (W. Barthold) 

KHOLT. [See ‘joilot]. 

KH OMAIR (Khumir), A people of northern 
Tunis. Khumiria has as its boundaries, to the north 
the Mediteiranean sea, to the west the Algerian 
frontier, to the south the W 5 di Ghezala, a tributary 
of t^e Medjerda, to the east the country gf the 
Nefza and the Chiahia The area of this region 
IS about 350 square miles. It is a country with a 
very hilly surface, occupied by a mountain mass 
stretching as far as Algeria. Although the average 
altitude hardly exceeds 3,000 feet, these heights 
cut by deep ravines and steep gorges, give to the 
country a very rugged aspect. Khumiria is for the 
natives “the mountain” par excellence, Djebel 
Djeballye The sandstone formations which con- 
stitute nearly everywhere the subsoil are favour- 
able for arboriculture. The forests of cork-oak and 
of Zean-oak occupy here an area of a hundred 
thousand hectares. The rainfall here reaches 66 
inches a year. The water filtering through the 
sand-stone reappears on reaching the impenetrable 
marl as springs and flows towards the valley of 
the Meijerda and especially towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Agriculture can scarcely be practised except 
m the alluvial plains of Tabar^ca. Everywhere, 
besides, a border of dunes stretches between the 
coast and the forest, and partly arrests the waters 
coming from the inteiior. Deposits of zinc, of 
lead, and of iron have been recognised at dif- 
ferent points. 


The population of Khumiria is about 6,500 in- 
dividuals. The natives called £humir or Khumair 
are divided into 4 tribes* Kbumir of Tabar^a, 
Atafta, TSdmaka, SellQl. The rearing of animals, 
oxen, sheep, and goats is their means of livelihood. 
Only those who live around Tabarl^a devote them- 
selves to agriculture. The women manufacture 
coarse cloth, and household utensils in common 
pottery. Lastly numbers of natives are employed 
by the administration for the exploitation of the 
forests of cork-oak. The Khumirs are settled, or 
half settled. They live in huts or gourbis of bran- 
ches, usually situated on the slopes of the moun- 
tains or m the neighbourhood of the river. Some 
of them have retained the use of tents. Near 
Tarbal^a there is also a small colony of Zwawa, 
the descendants of Kabyls of the Bougie district, 
settled at this place in the xvii^b century by the 
Bey HamUda They cultivate vegetables and fruit, 
live in stone houses, and enjoy a comfort much 
in excess of the other natives. The Europeans, 
who are few in number, are found in the centres 
of ‘Ain Draham [q v.] and Tabarka [q.v.]. 

The Khumir may be regarded as the descen- 
dants of the Sanha^a, who occupied the northern 
coast of Tunis and of the province of Constantine 
at the time of the Muslim conquest. This primitive 
stock has been reinforced by other Berber elements, 
driven from the centre towards the north after the 
Hildll invasion, and finally mixed with Arab blood. 
In spite of their Berber origin, the Khumir have 
foi a long time been arabicised They have given 
up the use of the Berber language which has only 
left traces m their dialect and have given them- 
selves an Arab descent They claim, indeed, as 
their ancestor, a certain Khmis b. Amor, of Arab 
oiigin, whose descendant Sldi'Abd AllSh b. Djemfil,is 
said to have established himself near ^Aln Draham. 
Accoidmg to another tradition this personage is 
said to have attached himself to the tribe of the 
Hmir or Kmir, who at the time of the conquest, 
had passed fiom ^Ir 5 k into the extreme Maghrib, 
from which "“Abd Allah is said to have migrated 
into Tunis some centuries later. The different 
Khumir tribes aie said to be descended from the 
sons of STdl ^Abd Allah, whose “Marabout” is 
still at the present time the religious centre of 
this district Twice a year in spring and in autumn, 
a much frequented Zerda is celebrated there. It 
has also been held that the Kiumir had for a 
long time inhabited the south of the Regency 
under the confederation of the Shabbia, and that 
aftei the destruction of this confederation in the 
xviith century they fled for refuge into the moun- 
tains of the north. 

In the shelter of their forests and of their 
mountains, the Khumir retained until the end of 
the nineteenth century an almost complete inde- 
pendence. Their political organization was very 
rudimentary. They did not possess K 5 dls and their 
disputes w'ere brought before the djamS'a. The 
tribes were often at strife with one another; they, 
however, sometimes formed federations to combat 
the populations of the valley of the Medijerda, or 
to resist the attacks of the ^ys. The latter, under 
whom they nominally were, never could make them 
pay the taxes. Installed in the island of Tabarka, 
the soldiers and the officials of Tunis found them- 
selves forbidden access to the country. The ZwSwa 
settled on the coast by HamGda, in order to prevent 
the incursions of the mountaineers, were content 
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to receive the pay which was granted to them, 
but refrained from entering into conflict with their 
dangerous neighbours. The IGiumir, on their side, 
lived mainly by brigandage at the expense of the 
Tunis tribes, or of the Algerian tribes of the 
frontier. The Beys of Tunis showed themselves 
powerless to put down these depredations. Acts of 
violence multiplied under the government of Mu- 
hammad al-Saddoij:. Thus the French government 
decided in i88i themselves to punish the guilty 
ones. This was the origin of the Tunis expedition 
which aimed at the establishment of the French 
Protectorate. The operations against the Khumii 
were very brief. At the end of the month of 
Apnl, 1 88 1, a column from Algeria under the 
command of General Delebecque penetiated into 
Khumiria from the west, while a detachment dis- 
embarked at Tabarka; on the 8tb May the column 
occupied the marabout of Sidi ^Abd Allah b. 
Djemal and, on the 13^^, ‘^Aln Draham. By the 
end of the month the conquest of the Khumir 
was achieved. The constiuction of a fortified post 
at '^Aln Draham assured the final pacification of 
the country. Since then the most complete tran- 
quillity has nevei ceased to reign, and Khumiria 
IS to-day the region of Tunis where the fewest 
thefts and crimes of violence are committed. 

Bibliography, Pelissier, Descr, de la Re- 
gence de Tums,^ Pans 1853, ch 111, Moulin, 
Notice sur le pays des Krvumirs Bull, Soc de 
Geogr, de Paris,^ 1 869 ; Playfair, Voyage an pays 
des Komatr,^ Revue afrtcatne 1877, E. Desfosscs, 
Etudes sur la Tumste,^ Revue de Geogr. 1879, 
Qu^rard et Boutineau, La Kroumtrte et sa colo- 
nisation,^ Paris, de la Berge, En Tnntste. Rcctt ' 
de V expedition ftangatse.^ Pans 1881, A Cher- 
bonneau, Details ethnogr sur les Krouimr et 
les Ouchetas,^ Revue de Geogr, 1881 , Mme de 
Voisins, Un Frangats chez les Kroumn s,^ Revue 
politique et litter aire., 1881, Violard, La Tuntste 
du Nord-Tums,^ 1906 (G Yver) 

KH ORASAN (Country of the ‘‘using sun”, 
from hhur “sun” and asan “rising”; P. Horn, 
Grundriss der iran, Etymologie,^ N®. 23 , Grundr. 
det Iran, Philologte,^ vol. 1, 2^^ part, p 176, 
JVis a Ramin,, p 119; cf Yakut, s v , op- 
posed to khorbaran the “west”), a vast country 
to the east of Iran, comprising the lands situated 
to the south of the Amu-darya (Djihun) and to 
the north of the Hmdu-kush (Paiopamisus), but 
embracing also politically Ma-wara^ al-Nahr ( Fians- 
oxiana) and Sidjisian (Sakastana). Under the S 5 - 
sanids Khorasan, classified under the fourth clime, 
was part of Eranghahr, it was administered by a 
ispahbadh., who held the title padhospan and by 
four marzpan., each governing a fouith of the 
territory: i. Merw-Shahadjan ; 2 Balkh and To- 
WiSristan; 3. Herat, Bushandj, Badhaghis, Sidjistan ; 
4. Transoxiana (Ibn Khordadhbih, p 18) This 
province yielded a revenue of 37 million dirhems. 
To the Arab geographers this country had for its 
boundaries on the east, Sidjist 5 n and India (in- 
cluding Wakhkhan), on the west the desert of 
the Ghuzz and Djurjiianj on the noith Tiansoxiana 
(Ma wara’ al-Nahr) and on the south-(west) the 
desert of Persia, and the canton of the Kumis 
('Iralji-'adjami) The principal towns were Naisa- 
bur, Merw-Shahadjan, Herat, Balkh; other towns: 
'I'Qs, Nasa, Abiward, Saiakhs, Asfi^ar, Badha gh is, 
I^Qzadjan, Bamiyln; Qbt^fdjistan and Tol^aristan 
were also included amongst them. At the present 


time the province of this name includes less than 
half of ancient Khorasan ; the rest of the country, 
to the east of a line starting from Sarakhs in the 
north and running directly to the south and passing 
half way between Meshhed and Herat, belongs to 
Afghanistan; the region which extends from Merw 
to the Oxus is Russian territory, Meshhed has re- 
mained the capital of this shrunken province. The 
chain of mountains which runs along the southern 
bolder is from 11,000 to 13,000 feet high. Water 
is scarce in this province. The country offers the 
appearance of a group of oases, watered by inter- 
mittent livers and by wells situated along their sub- 
terranean course The population is spaise and mixed. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest Herat, 
Badhaghis and Busheng were put under the au- 
thority of a chief whom Baladhurl (p. 405, i, 12) 
calls ^Azim “the great”. Herat m particular was 
in the teiritory of the Ephtalite Huns {Haital.^ 
Baladhuri. p. 403, 15, Tabari, I, 2885) so that 
the last Persian territory to the north was marked 
by the town of Marw al-rudh, undei the command 
of a Marzban called Badham In the year 31 
(651 — 652) an aimy, which set out from Fars 
and from Khuzistan, and was put under the orders 
of Dahhak b. Kais whose surname was al-Ahnaf, 
by the command of ^Abdallah b. ‘^Amir b. Kuraiz, 
invaded Khoiasan by way of Fahla (Pahlaw whence 
the Parthians originally came), conquered To kh aris- 
tan and brought about the capitulation of the inhabi- 
tants of Bal}^ (cf SebSos, p. 137). According to Ibn 
Kutaiba (MukaddasI, p 293), the inhabitants of 
this piovince were converted very quickly to Is- 
lam , at all times arrogant and unruly, they often 
' lebelled against the central authority. During the 
civil wai between *^Ali and Mu^awiya, the Arabs 
weie driven from Naisabui (Tabari, 1. 3249, 3350^ 
Baladhurl, p. 408) and the Chinese installed a 
Turk as governoi of Tokh 5 rist 5 n, ‘^Ali sent Khu- 
laid b. Ka^s in 37 (657) to bring the inhabitants 
of Naisabur to submission (Dlnawail, p. 163). 

As soon as Mu'svviya was the undisputed master 
of the Empire, he appointed ‘’Abdallah b ‘^Amir 
b. Karaiz goveinor of Basia and bade him reconquer 
Khorasan, the latter in the year 42 (662) named 
Kais b al-Haitham as his lieutenant, but in the 
year 43 (663) he sent '^Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, 
who had alieady governed Sidjistan under the 
Caliph 'Othman, to reconquer Balkh and Kabul. 
The first of these two towns was letaken in the 
year 51 (671) by al-Rabi' b. Ziyad In the year 
90 (708) the Tarkhan Naizak of Badhaghis re- 
belled, took the yabghu (djabghu) of Tokhanstan 
prisoner but in the following year was conqueied 
by Kutaiba b Muslim and put to death. 

It was in Khorasan that Abu Muslim and the 
‘^Abbasid propaganda recruited the troops which 
overthrew the caliphate of the Omayyads A hadith^ 
without doubt made up after the event, claims 
that the Piophet declared: “When you see the 
black flags coming fiom Khorasan, go to meet 
them, for in their midst you will find the Mahdi” 
(Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MakdisI, Ltvre de la Ci eation,, 
ed. Huait, li. 156). An attempt was made to find 
in this an indication of the coming of the resur- 
lection, but even by the time of this author it 
was explained by the revolt of Abu Muslim {op, 
cit,., li. 157). The internal disputes between the 
insurgent Arabs had for a long time fomented 
disorder, the Azd representing the Yemenites, the 
Tamlm and the ‘^Abd al-Kais of the race of Modar 
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fought for supremacy; the first seemed to triumph 
with the family of al-Muhallab, which remained 
for a long time in power. Nasr b. SaiySr had 
called the attention of the Damascus caliph to 
the ^Abbasid movement without obtaining re- 
inforcements. When Aba Muslim, gathering around 
him the Shi^is, established a camp not far from 
Merw, he was then able to inteivene success- 
fully in the battle fought by Nasr in the streets 
of this town against Ibn al-KarmanI and to put 
Nasr to flight (130=748). The whole countiy 
was soon afterwards conquered. 

KhorasSn really recovered its independence with 
the foundation of the Tahirid dynasty by Tahir b. 
al-Husam, nominated in 205 (820) governor of 
the eastern regions by the Caliph al-Ma^mun. It 
was joined to his possessions in SidjistSn by ^Amr 
b. al-Laith al-Saffar in 283 (896! then it was 
annexed to Transoxiana by IsmS^l al-SamanI m 
287 (900); it was occupied by the Sultan Mahmud 
b. Subuk-takin al-GhaznawI in 384 (994). To- 
ghi ilbek the Seldjulc seized Naisabur in 429 
(1037) but the inhabitants revolted in 430 (1038) 
while the Sultan Mas^d reconquered Khorasan, 
but only for a short time, because Toghrilbek 
finally conquered the Ghaznawid sultan in the 
following year. On the death of the Sultan Sandjar 
in 552 (1157) the Ghuzz recommenced their in- 
cursions and devastated anew the country, a part 
of which recognised the authority of Albeh al- 
Mo^aiyad, the slave of Sandjar [q. v ]. Anarchy 
and brigandage favoured the expeditions of the 
Kh^^ilrizmshah and of the Qhaiids, and the country 
finally remained in the hands of the former The 
conquests of Cinghiz-KhSn completely destroyed 
then independence in 617 (1220). 

At the death of the Mongol lOian Abu Sa^id 
in 736 (1320), KhorasSn saw the dynasties of the 
Kelt and the SerbedSr [q v.] give a certain life 
to the country up to the time of the campaigns 
of Timur (783 = 1381) It was the centre of the 
empire of his son Shah-Rukh. Shaibek-Khan Ozbek 
conquered it in 913 (1507) after disputing its 
possession with Sh 5 h IsmX'il I. With the exception 
of NaisSbur and of Meshhed, it was incorporated 
into Afghanistan by Ahmad Shah Abdall after the 
death of Nadir-Shah about the year 1160 (1747) 
In' 1249 (1833) Kamran defended Herat against 
Abbas Mliza, the son of Fath 'All Shah, who 
was supported by Russia and concluded with 
England, who had sent an expeditionary force to 
occupy the chief towns of Afghanistan, a treaty 
which was signed by Lieutenant Pottinger. In this 
treaty he recognised the sovereignty of Shah Shudja^ 
[q. V.]. From this time Khorasan has remained in 
two sections, the boundary of which starts from 
the Hari-rud at Sarakhs and runs from the north 
to the south, on the east side of the Persian 
province of Sidjistan as far as Lake Hamun. 
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stenfeld, 11. 409, Barbier de Meynard. Diet, de 
la Perse^ p. 197; J. Marquart, Eransahr^ p 47 
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; Istakhrl, B, G A.^ 1. 253 sqq,\ Ibn-Hawkal, 
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KH ORASAN (BanU), a Tunisian dynasty. 
The establishment of the Banfl Khorasan in Tunis 
was a consequence of the Hilall invasion. Irritated 
because the Zirid Sultan al-Muhzz did not protect 
them against the brigandage of the Arabs, the in- 
habitants of Tunis in 45 1 (1059) asked the Hammadid 
sovereign of al-KaFa to send them a governor. This 
pnnee chose for this office 'Abd al-HaVlc b. ^Abd 
al-^Azlz b. Khorasan, a personage originally from 
Tunis according to certain authors, but belonging, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, to a §anhadjl tribe. 
^Abd al-Hakk gained the support of the inhabitants 
by his good administration, and succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the plunderings of the Arabs by 
signing a treaty with them. But he had to fight 
the Zirids who wished to recover Tunis. Besieged 
by Tamim b al-Mu'izz, he was forced to recognise 
him as sovereign. On his death (488 = 1095) 
power passed to his son, ‘Abd al-'Aziz, and after 
him to his grandson, Ahmad. This prince was, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, the most notable repre- 
sentative of his dynasty. He put to death his uncle 
Isma^ll, got rid of the council of shaikhs, which 
^Abd al-Hakk had associated with him in the 
government, and luled as an absolute monarch. 
He surrounded Tunis by a fortified wall, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Arabs, to ensure the pro- 
visioning of the town and the security of travellers. 
He constructed for himself a palace and surrounded 
himself by men of letters. The Zirids, however, 
had not disarmed They supported Muhriz b. 
Ziyad, the chief of the Arabs, who were installed 
m the ruins of Carthage, which Ahmad had at- 
tacked and obliged the governor of Tunis to sub- 
mit to their demands (510=1116/1117). Four 
yeais later the HammSdids, not wishing to allow 
their authority to be lessened for the benefit of 
the Zlnds, came in their turn to besiege Tunis. 
Ahmad saw himself forced to recognise the so- 
vereignty of the Sultan of Bougie He kept, however, 
the government until 522 (1128). At this time 
he was deprived of power, impiisoned at Bougie 
and replaced by a Hammadid official. After an 
interval of twenty years, the Tunisians having 
expelled their governor, the Banu Khorasan regained 
their power ^Abd Allah b. ^Abd al-'AzIz was 
chosen by them as Amir (543 = 1148/1149). He 
died in 552 (1157) while the Almohads besieged 
the town. His nephew 'All b Ahmad replaced 
him, but at the end of five months, had to 
capitulate and make his submission to *^Abd al- 
Mu^min. Sent to Mairakesh with all his family, 
he died dunng the journey. 

Bibliography' Ibn 'AdhSrl, al-Bayan al~ 
Mugrib^ ed Dozy, 11. 324 sqq.^ transl. Fagnan, 
1 474 sqqr^ Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes,^ 

ed. de Slane, i. 205 infra, 207, 209, 2 10-2 12, 
transl. 11. 22, 25, 27, 29 — 32; G. Margais, Les 
Arabes en Berbertt du XP au XI stklt^ Con- 
stantine — Pans 1913, chap. li. (G. Yver) 
KH ORSABAD, the name of a place noted 
for Its Assyrian excavations, situated on the 
plain to the northeast ofMosul, at a dis- 
tance of 12 miles (5 hours by caravan) from the 
town and eight miles from the Tigris at the south 
west of the foot of the Djabal Maklflb, and on the 
left bank of the Khawser. At this place the village 
of IQiorsSbSd was situated in the year 1843; in- 
habited by the Shabak [q. v.] it was the village that 
Botta, the first explorer bought, and transplanted 
the inhabitants to another place in the plain, so that 
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he might be able to begin excavating. ]^ors 9 n)Sd 
IS mentioned by as Khurustabfid, a village 

with good irrigation. The form given by YSl^nt 
would seem to be in opposition to the derivation 
from glhosniabad, which is supported by Oppen- 
heim. Ya^ut mentions in this neighbourhood a 
town in ruins, which he calls Sar^Hn, a dependency 
of Naina wfi (Nineveh) where it was believed treasures 
were to be found. §ar^n ought very probably to 
be corrected to garghun, the form under which 
the name of the Assyrian king Saigon 11 (who 
died in 705 B. C.), the founder of this Assy nan 
capital, has survived. 

The village was situated on the highest summit 
of a group of artificial mounds. The excavations 
were begun in 1843 by Botta, French Consul at 
Mosul, and were continued and completed from 
1851 — 1855 by Place. The Assyrian town, Dur- 
Sharrukin, was m the shape of a rectangular 
parallelogram with corners facing the four points 
of the compass. The palace of Sargon was on the 
southwest side, and the gieat temple was built 
on both sides of the northwest wall of the town 
The antiquities which were discovered were trans- 
ported to the Mus6e du I.ouvre m Pans. 

Btb Itograp hy Ya^ut, Mu^ 4 ^am^ ed Wii- 
stcnfeld, 11 422, iii. 382 , Ritter, Erdkunde^ xi. 
241; V. Cuinet, La TMqute d'Aste^ 11. 81 1, 
von Oppenheim, Vom Mtttelmeer zum Perstschen 
Golf^ Berlin 1900, 11 180 sqq.^ Victor Place, 
Ntmve et VAs^yru^ avec des essats de restaur a (ton 
par F. Thomas^ Pans 1866—1869, i ii, 12. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

KHOSRAW. [See khosrew, khusraw, khus- 
rU, kisra] 

KH OSREW, Molla, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mehmed b FirS- 
murz b. ‘^All. M. lOiosrew according to one state- 
ment was of Turkoman (tribe of Warsak) descent 
and born in the village of Karghfn (half way 
between Siwas and Tokat), according to others, 
however, he was of ‘‘Fiankish” descent and the 
son of a “French” nobleman who had adopted 
Islam. According to Sa'd al-Din his father was of 
Romaic {Rum) descent. Khosrew became a pupil 
of the famous disciple of Taftazani, Burhan al-Din 
Haidar of Herat (cf. Islam^ xi 61 and Sa'd al- 
Dln, Tad^ al-Tawartkh^ 11 430), and received 
a teaching post in the Shah Malik medrese m 
Adrianople, in 848 (1444) he became kadi of 
Adrianople and later Kadi-^asker of Rumelia On 
the death of Khidr Beg [q v ], the first kadi of 
Constantinople, he succeeded him and was at the 
same time muderrts at the Aya Sofia. Feeling 
hurt at Molla KurSnl [q. v.] being promoted ovei 
him, he went to Brusa in 867 (1462) and built 
a medrese there. In 874 (1469) he returned to 
Stambul by command of the SultSn, became Shaikh 
al-Islam and died there in 885 (1480) His body 
was taken to Brusa and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Stambul, which bears his name (cf. 
HSfiz Husein, Hadikat aLDiawamf'^ 1. 201, J. von 
Hammer, G. 0 , R,^ ix. 87, N®. 428). 

Molla I^osrew was a celebrated jurist, many 
of whose pupils became famous in after life. He 
also attained a wide reputation as an author. His 
two most important works are the often annotated 
Durar al-Hukkam fi Shark QJ^urar al-AhkUm 
on the principles of legal practice, written in 
877 — 883 == 1473 — 1477 (printed Cairo 1294 and 


1305), also a dogmatic work aLWu^Ul fl 

^Ilm aLU^ul (printed Cairo 1262 and Stambul 1 304). 
On others works by him cf. J. von Hammer, 
G, 0 , R.^ ii. 589 sq. and Brockelmann, G* A, Z., 
11. 226 sg. 

Bibliography \ TashkoprtizSde-Madjdl , 
Shaka^ik aLnu^maniya^ 1. 135 — 1 39; Sa'd al-Din, 
Ta 'd; al- TawHrthh^ li. 462 — 465 , EwliyS, Seyahet- 
name^ ii. 53; Travels^ ed. J. v. Hammer, ii. i, 
p. 27; al-Seiyid IsmS^il Beligh Briisewl, Guldeste-i 
Rtyad-t^ ""Irfan^ Brusa 1302, p. 258x7^., Si^tlLt 
^othmUni^ 11. 271 sq,\ ^Ilmlye Salnamesi^ Stambul 
1334, p. 328 sqq, (with specimens of his work); 
Brusall Mehmed Tahir, ^Oihmanh MiPelliflert^ 
Stambul 1333, p. 292 sq, (with indication of 
some autogiaphs), Brockelmann, G, A, Z., 11. 
226 — 227. (Franz Babinger) 

KHOSREW BEG, also called GhAzI Khosrew, 
Ottoman governor of Bosnia. 

Khosrew was the son of the governor of Bosnia 
(869/870), later of Skutari (Albania) Nasuh Beg, 
who had married a daughter of BSyezid II in 
894 (1489) (cf Die altosman, anonymen Chromken,^ 
ed. by F Giese, Bieslau 1922, p. 122, 5, 1 col.; 
cf also J. V. Hammer, G 0 A?., 11 302, and Si^tlLt 
^othmam,^ 111 555, s v. Nasuh Beg). He is there- 
fore sometimes called Sultanzade. Thanks to 
his connections, Khosrew Beg was appointed go- 
vernor of Bosnia at quite an early age in 924 
(1518) and then transferred in 927 (1521) in the 
same capacity first to Skutari (Albania),, later to 
Semendria (Smederovo, Serbia). In 932 (1525) 
Khosrew returned to Bosnia, was later temporaiily 
disgraced, dismissed, but restored again to office 
He lived in Sarajevo [q.v.] where he died in 948 
(1541/1542) and was buried in the mosque built 
by him in 937 (1530) One of Ghazl Khosiew’s 
sons was called MahmUd. 

Ghazi Khosrew Beg attained fame for his numerous 
conquests in the frontier lands of Turkey, notably 
in Bosnia, but he also ravaged Hungarian teriitory 
with his raiding parties (cf J von Hammer, 
G. O R 111. 189), when he plundered and occu- 
pied the country round Eszek and PoXega. Ewliya 
Celebi gives the number of his conquests as 170 
fortresses, no doubt with the usual exaggeration. 
Ghazi Khosrew however is still more famous, 
especially in his own district, for his rich en- 
dowments which Ewliya Celebi probably with 
less exaggeration puts at 300. In Seiajevo alone 
his chaiitable foundations are very numerous. 
Besides the mosque which bears his name, he built 
opposite It a medrese, also baths for men and 
women and a bezestan with 90 roofed shops, a 
ta^lu-khan with 60 roofed stoi e-rooms. In a foun- 
dation grant (wakfname) of the year 938 (1531) 
the vaiious foundations are detailed. The property 
which Khosrew left for the maintenance of his 
buildings and for public kitchens was enormous. 
In money, gold and silver vessels and jewels alone, 
it amounted to 3,000,000 diihems, an enormous 
sum for those days, which although the foundation 
has been reduced m course of time to less than 
a quarter of its foimer size, still yielded an an- 
nual income of £ 2,500 a few decades ago. The 
estates and the house-property of the endowment 
still exist Khosrew Beg therefore created for him- 
self m Bosnia a permanent memorial of gratitude 
and remembrance in the hearts of the people, 
who everywhere revere him as a saint and great 
benefactor. 
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Bibliography'. EwliyS, SeyahetnUme.^ v. 
441 5 Wissenschaftliche Mittetlungen aus Bosnien^ 
i., Wien 1893, 503 sq.^ C. v. Peez, Die otto- 
namtschen Statthalter von Bosnien (ibid., ii. 344 
sqq,\ based on the Salnatne of Bosnia for 1295, 
gives the tenues of office by Khosrew Beg as 
924/927 and 938/949 and his successor Hasan 
or Mikhalzade [q. v.] Mehmed. — The splendid 
letter of renewal, yards long {Mukarrer-name) 
of Sultan Osman II for the foundations of Ghazi 
lyiosrew Beg dated I2hu ’1-Ka'de 1027 (1618/ 
1619) is in the Sachsische Landesbibliothek in 
Dresden (cf. H O. Fleischer, Catalogue codd 
mss, orr Leipzig 1831, p. 47, N®. 320, 2) and 
still awaits editing and publication , Rifat, Daw- 
hat al-Mashd^tkh,^ Stambul, n. d., p. 8 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KHOST. There are two places of this name in 
Afghanistan. One is in the Oxus basin, near 
Andarab, in what is now called Afghan Turkistan, 
and IS on the borders of Badakhshan. It lies S E. 
of Balkh, S S.E of Haibak, N. of Kabul and 
Cailkar, and at the back of (i e. north ofj the 
the Hindu Kush mountains. The place seems little 
known, and is seldom marked on the maps, but 
was of impoitance in old times Yaljut (Barbier 
de Meynard’s translation) calls it “le chef lieu 
d’un petit pays feitile et bois^”, and it is several 
times mentioned in Babur’s Memoirs He spells it 
Khwsst, and it seems to be identical with the 
Khust of KazwinT and the I^a^t of other writers. 
In S Zain’s translation of Babur’s “Memoirs” it 
IS called Khost-i Badakhshan. Two of Babur’s 
daughters weie born at Khost, one of his chief 
wife Maham, and the other of DildSr Begam. 
Evidently Maham was closely connected with Khost 
Her brothei Muhammad 'All Taghai was a Mirza- 
z5da of Khost, and Bayazid Biyat in his Memoirs, 
called the Tarlkh Humayun (I, O. MS No 223 
of Ethe, p, 26«), mentions that Humayan (MSham’s 
son) visited his maternal grandparents at Khost 
We also find B5bui making special mention of the 
place when sending presents from India (see the 
fabakat-t Baburl of his ecclesiastical judge S. Zain, 
who notices that the people of Khost were dis- 
tinguished foi piety) This seems to point to M5- 
ham’s family, for she was descended from the famous 
saint Ahmad Djam. Yakut says that Khost was 
the biithplace of an early traditionist (Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 219). Ibn Battuta also speaks of the 
many cells of religions in the Hindu ^ush It 
IS probable that Khost has been ruined by the 
Turcomans and Uzbegs Foi references to Khost 
see Guy Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caltphate,^ p. 410 and 417, Tarikh-i Ra§hldi, trans- 
lation, p. 103 and note, Vamb^ry’s Shatbanlname,^ 
Canto 63, p. 360, and ^Sn, 1. 615, where 

there is an account of Djagat Singh and his RadjpUts 
gaining a victoiy over the Uzbegs at Khost, and 
of their erecting a wooden foit there, as timber 
was plentiful See also BadsEahndma,^ 11 463 , the 
year was 1645 (1055 A.H.). 

The other Khost is a valley in theSS. E. 
of Afghanistan, and borders on the Peshawar 
district. The inhabitants are warlike and have given 
trouble by making raids into Biitish territory. See 
Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan,^ p. 75; Clement 
Markham in Proceed, Geog, Society for 1879, p. 49; 
the Official Report of the Second Afghan War,^ 
London 1908, and The Times of Maich 28, 1914. 
There is a third IQjost in Bal 55 istan, 35 


m. £. of Quetta, which is the seat of a coalfield 
{Imperial Gazetteer of India,^ iii. 138 and vi. 306), 
^wsst in Persian means an island, and so may 
have the same import as AndarSb. 

(H. Beveridge) 

KHOTAN, a town in Chinese Turkestan. 
In the oldest Chinese records (from the 2“d cent. 
A. d) the town is called Yu-tien for Yotlfian; this 
IS the name still given to the ruins of the pre- 
Muhammadan town, the most eastern part of which 
lies 5 miles west of the modern town. Later the 
name is written K'lu-tan and Ho-tan (cf. E. Cha- 
vannes. Documents sur les Toukine {Turcs'l oc- 
ctdentaux,^ St. Petersburg 1903, p. 125). The Indian 
name Kustana or Kustanaka “breast of the earth” in 
Chinese transcription Kiu-sa-tan-na is explained by 
Sir Aurel Stem, Sand-bur ted Rums of Khotan,^ 
p. 402, as a learned etymology of the native name. 
On the ruined site of Yotkan and its surroundings 
cf. especially M. A Stem, Ancient Khotan,^ 1907, 
p. 190 sqq As Stem shows, old Buddhist places of 
worship are now reverenced as the tombs of 
Muslim saints. The oldest dated Buddhist monument 
found by Stem is of the year 269 A. D. {Sand- 
buried Rums,^ p 405); but Buddhism must have 
been disseminated in Khotan much earlier. The 
oldest documents and writings are in an Indian 
dialect in which Stem now, m contradiction to his 
earlier opinion, sees not the language of the native 
population but a literary language which arose 
under the influence of Indo-Scythic dominion (M. 
A Stein, Rums of Desert Cathay,^ 19*2, 1. 290/^., 
386 sq ) Later we find instead of this m Khotan 
and east of it the native Aryan language called 
“language II” by E. Leumann, which is Iranian 
in grammatical structure but has a vocabulary 
much influenced by Sanskrit, cf. Z, D, M, G , Ixi. 
648 sqq, and especially E. Leumann, Zur nord- 
arischen Sprache und Litteratur,^ Strassburg 1912, 
p. 29 (the language seems “an almost indianised 
Iianian just as English is a romanised Germanic”) ; 
whethei this language had already been driven 
out by Turkish m pre- Muhammadan times, is not 
certain. In contrast to Kashghar and the northern 
part of the modem Chinese Turkestan, Khotan is 
not mentioned m the Hudud aNAlam (MS. of 
the Asiat Mus , f I4<2) m the description of 
Turkish tribes and their lands, but under China; 
the town was in the frontier-land between China 
and Tibet and was under the rule of a separate 
prince who called himself “suzerain of the Turks 
and Tibetans” Qazim al-turk wa U-tubut) On the 
other hand according to Gardlzl (in Barthold, Otiet 
0 ptezdk^e V Srednayuyu Aztyu^ p, 94) the town 
of Kai (^) fifteen days’ journey from Khotan on 
the road to China was under the rule of the 
(Turkish) Tughuzghuz. According to Gardlzl the 
people of Khotan were Buddhists but he also 
mentions a Muslim cemetery north of Khotan and 
two Christian churches in the town itself (neither 
Christian nor Manichaean relics have so far been 
found in the rums) 

Islam spread much later in Khotan than in 
Kashghar and was brought thither by force of arms. 
Ibn al-Athlr gives as the conqueror of Kbotan 
Kadlr IQian YUsuf who died m 423 (1032) of 
whom w'e have coins struck in KSshghar and 
Yfirkand from the year 404 (1013 — 1014) (A. Mar- 
kow, Inventarnly Katalog etc., p. 192 sq^ Khotan 
like KSshghar was later under the rule of the 
Ilek-KhSns (cf. above, 11., p. 465) and the Kara 
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Khitai (ii., p. 738); on the conquest of the country 
by Kttclilk, the ruler of the Naiman and the per- 
secution of IslSm instituted by him, see li., p 739. 
According to jDjuwainl J^than GusJia^ 

ed. MirzS Muh. Kazwinf, i. 49 and 52 sqq,) he 
had the ImSm ^AlS al-Dln Khotani nailed to the 
door of his medrese. Nothing was known of this 
martyr by the time of Haidar MlrzS (cf. ii , p. 
232 jy.)j his tomb was also unknown ( Ta ^7 ikh-t 
Rasiitdt^ transl. E D. Ross, p 298) Thcie was 
therefore no native historical tradition in Khotan; 
the references to I^otan in the Arabic and Per- 
sian geographical works are extremely scanty; even 
the site is wrongly given by Sam'anl (D. S. Mai- 
goliouth, Gibb Mem Series, f. iSqh) and by Yakut 
(11. 403) who follows him. 

In the xiii^h century Khotan according to Marco 
Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, 1 188 sqq ) was under the 
rule of the Emperor of China, not like YSrkand 
under the rule of prince Kaidu (cf, above, i., p. 
848). Khotan later seems to have regularly shared 
the political history of Kashghar and other towns 
of this region, belonged like Kashghar m the 
xviiith century to the state of the Khodja’s (saints), 
had to submit to Kalmuck and later to Chinese 
rule, after the events of 1280 (1863 — 1864) to 
the rule of the invader Ya^kub Beg and returned 
after his death (1877) to its allegiance to China. On 
a history composed in Khotan quite recently (fi- 
nished on i8th Sha^ban 1311= Feb. 24. 1894) 
dealing with events since 1280 (1863) cf Bullettn 
de I'Acad,^ etc., 1921, p. 209, and see also the 
section on the ^odja of Khotan in the Tc^rtMtt 
Ementye^ ed Pontusow, p. 16 1 sqq 

In the modem town the silk industry, much 
cultivated here from the earliest times, still sur- 
vives. The number of inhabitants is very variously 
given; according to Kornilow, Kashgartya^ Tash- 
kent 1903, p. 275 only 15,000, according to G. 
and P. Sykes, Through deserts and oases of Cen- 
tral Asia^ London 1920, p. 246 . 50,000 

Bibliography In addition to the woiks 
mentioned in the text see more especially E 
Bietschneider, Med. Researches from Eastern 
Astatic Soutces.^ ii. 47 246 sqq.^ M Hart- 

mann, Chmestsch- Turkestan Halle 1908, p. 
93 — On the rule of saints in Islam and 

the relation of !^otan to this see M Hartmann, 
Eef islamtsche Orient.^ Berlin 1905, 1 , p. 195 
sqq, and index. (W Barthold) 

KHUBAIB B. ‘^AdI al-AnsarI, one of the 
first martyrs of IslSm. The main features of his 
story common to all versions are as follows Aftei 
the battle of Uhud (on the chronology see below) a 
small body of ten of the Prophet’s followers was 
spied out and surrounded between Mecca and 
^Usfan by 100 (or 200) Libyan is who belonged to 
the Hu^ail. The leader of the hard-pressed little 
band, ^Asim b, ThSbit al-Ans 5 ri (according to 
others the leader was al-Marlhad), proudly refused 
to yield. He and six others were killed whereupon 
I^ubaib, Zaid b. al-Dathina and a third sur- 
rendered ; the latter fell a victim to his stubbornness 
and the two former were taken to Mecca and sold. 
Khubaib fell into the hands of the Banu ’l-HSrith 
b. ‘^Amir b. Nawfal b, . 'Aftd Manaf who on the 
expiry of the sacred period took him out of the 
Haram to al-Tan'im, bound him to a stake and 
killed him with lances (jabran) in revenge for al- 
H 3 rith whom ly^ubaib had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubaib 


asked for time to perform two raka^a’s which was 
2iSunna for martyrs, comparable to the last prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubaib is said to have 
recited two verses at the stake to the effect that 
he as a Muslim martyr cared nothing about the 
treatment of his body as Allah was able to bestow 
his blessing even upon his severed members. Kunut 
formulae uttered by him besides these verses have 
also been handed down m which he appealed to 
Allah for vengeance on his enemies. Those present 
aie said to have shown gieat trepidation at this 
curse of the dying man; it is related that AbB 
Sufyan hurriedly pressed the little Mu^awiya to 
the ground to protect him from the consequences 
of the ill-omened words, and Sa'id b. ^Amir used 
to fall into long sw'oons whenever he thought 
of the scene 

A comparison of the accounts shows discrepan- 
cies and idealising features. Before his death ^Asim 
prayed to Allah asking him to communicate news 
of the event to his Prophet in Medina, which 
actually happened. His corpse was protected by 
a swarm of bees so that the enemy could not 
reach it and later it vras carried away by a deluge 
of ram. According to al-Wakidl, p. 155, however, 
Muhammad received news of the event at the 
same time as that of Bi^r Ma'una, and according 
to Ibn Hi^am, p. 641, it was not ^Asim but 
Khubaib, who prayed to Allah asking him to 
cause Muhammad to be informed. — According 
to al-Zuhii and ‘'Urwa (see the latter’s brief ac- 
count in al-WSkidi, p. 156) the ten men were 
sent out as a sarlya to spy upon the Meccans, 
according to Ibn HishSm , p 638, al-Wakidl, 
p. 157 and Ibn Sa'd, li/i. 39 sq ; Ill/ii. 33 sq, 
ten teachers of religion, who were on their way 
to a tribe to instruct them, were treacherously 
placed at the mercy of the enemy by their guides. 
This story is too much like that which has been 
w'oven round the drama of Bih Ma'una, which 
happened at the same time. Al-Wakidi tells us 
under the year 6 A. H that Khubaib was not yet 
at that time a prisoner among the Meccans (p. 
227) The only certain chronological statement 
that can be made is that the event took place 
after the battle of Uhud as ‘^Asim fought there. 
In the official Slra,^ the incident is recorded under 
the name Yawm al-Radji^ and put by Ibn HisfiSm 
in the year 3 and by al-Wakidi in 4 A. H. 

The figure of the protomartyr Khubaib lent itself 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of al- 
Harith (according to others Mawyis, a client of 
Hudjair b Abl IhSb) in whose house he was 
kept a prisoner, saw him one day eating grapes, 
although these could not possibly be obtained in 
Mecca — When his martyrdom approached, he 
asked for a knife with which to remove the hair 
on his privy parts (as was usual in such cases), 
the woman sent a little boy with it to him, but 
became terrified at the thought of his possible 
revenge; when Khubaib noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no such cruelty 
need be feaied from him. — The verses above 
mentioned, which he is said to have uttered at 
the stake have grown in Ibn HighSm to a whole 
poem. The same author (p. 644 sqq,) gives the la- 
ments for him. For how his corpse was taken from 
the Kuraish and swallowed up by the earth, see 
Jabari, i. 1436 sq.z=z Isaba,^ i. 862. 

Bib Ho gap hy\ al-Zuhri’s or AbU Huraira’s 

tradition m Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad,^ 11. 294 
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3toj^. and in al-Bukharl, J^ihUd^ B. 170; 
Ibn Ishak’s version, p. 638 $qq,^ goes back to 
^Asim b. ‘Umar b. KatSda; al-Wakidl, transl. 
Wellhausen, p 156 sqq. (cf 226 sq^ compiled 
the whole story fiom various sources; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Kttab al-Tabakat^ ed. Horovitz, ii/i, 39 sq,\ ed 
Sachau, iii/ii. 33 al-Diyarbekrl, 'I drlkh al~ 
Khamts^ Cairo 1203, 1. 454 sqq,^ Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba^ 1. 860 Ibn al-Ajhlr, Usd al-Gkaba^ 

11. Ill sqq ; Caetani, Annali dslV Islam^ Anno 
4, § 7, 8: Anno 6, § 2; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
1. 1431 sqq , who gives the two mam versions. 

_ (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHUDAWENDIGiAR (p.), derived from Khu-^ 
daiveftd^ signifying master, lord, prince, and 
often used m literature to denote God. In the 
history of the Ottoman Empire this woid was 
l) the surname of the Sultan Murad I (1360 — 
1389, q. V.) and 2) the name of the sandjak and 
later of the wilayet of which Brtlsa was the capital. 

The earliest Ottoman chroniclers do not yet give 
this surname to MuiSd I (generally called Sul- 
tln Murad GhazI, see e. g. Anonymous Chionicle, 
ed Giese). It does not appear until the xvith 
century (Idris BidlisI, Sa‘d al-Din, see von Hammer, 
G 0 , R.^ 1 107) But the title of Khunk»ai is 
found amongst the eailiest histonans (v. ‘Ashfk 
Pasha Zade, Tcdi Constantinople 1332, p 68) 
and IS generally considered as an abbieviation 
for Khudawendig>5\ (^Ali, Kunh al-Akhoar^ v. i6, 
Ferheng^t s v.; Sami, Kamus-t Turkt^ 1 

589, Nadji, m his Lughat^ deiivcs it however from 
khumik-ar^ “bringing happiness” , see also y. A , 
2>^<i Senes, xv 276, 572) The title of Khunk^Si 
is given to all the Ottoman Sultans, at least until 
the xviitli century, along with that of Padishah 
The historian Ibn lySs says that the Egyptians 
were amazed at this strange title borne by Selim I 
(see Barthold in IsL^ vi. 393) But Khunk*ar is 
also given as a title to several great men of le- 
ligion and mystics, especially to Ojalal al-Din RUml, 
who is often called Molla Khunk>ar The title of 
Khunkiar derived from lOiudawendig’ar seems then 
to belong to the same category as that of Pasha, 
which IS probably derived from Padishah (see 
Giese in Z 5., 11. 262) that is to say both these 
^titles oiiginated in the atmosphere of mysticism 
which suriounded the origins of the Ottoman 
Empire. The surname of Khunk»ar in its primitive 
and literary form Khudawendig>Sr then became 
attached moie especially to Murad I (see however 
below), m the same way as the woids pasha and 
padishah have each had their special development 
Khunk>5r (Constantinople pronunciation hunk*ar) 
is also found amongst geographical names such as 
Khunk^ar Iskelesi, etc 

2) Aftei the conquest of Brusa by Orkhan, the 
town with Its sui rounding districts, was given as 
a sandjak to Prince Murad Beg, ‘Ash^k Pasha 
Zade, p. 43, says that the sandjak was called 
after him, Reg Sandjagh? But the later historical 
tradition had it that the sandjak and later the 
Wilayet of which Brusa became the capital, were 
called IGiudfiwendig^Sr aftei the surname of its 
first governor (see HJldjdjI Khalifa, Dp han’-FfumU^ 
p. 656). Ewliya Celebi, ho'wever, says that from 
his time (1640) BrOsa was the capital of the 
eyalet of Anadolu and the residence of the gover- 
nor {hakim') who bore the title of Khudgwendig»5r 
(Const, ed., ii. 10) It is then probable that the 
origin of the geographical name Khudawendig^ar 


does not go back exclusively to Sultan MurSd I, 
but that It IS derived from a title borne by the 
high official who had his head-quarters at BrQsa. 
The religious buildings in the town of BrUsa 
bearing the name of l^udawendigiar such as the 
Djami‘-i Khudawendig>Sr or GhSzI |Uiunk>ar Ej2- 
mi‘si (Ewliya, 11. 14, Cuinet, La Turquie d'AsU^ 
IV. 127) and the Medrese-i I^udSwendlye (Ewliya, 
11. 17) are however connected with Murad I, 

(J. H Kramers) 

al-KHUDJANDI , Hamid b, al-Khipr AbU 
MahmBd died about 391 (1000). He lived in 
al-Raiy in the time of the BOyid Fakhr al-Dawla 
(366-387 = 976-997), he gave the latter’s name 
to the sextant (not the sextant in our sense) i^hich 
he made {a /-suds al-faWiri) This consisted of two 
parallel perpendicular walls A and B 12 feet apart, 
which reached 30 feet above the earth and 30 feet 
below it (reckoning an ell at 18 inches) At the 
south end and perhaps also at the north end of 
the south wall was a dome with an orifice. Around 
the latter a sextant with a radius of 60 feet was 
described, which was formed by the carefully 
polished surface of a wall erected between the 
tw’o walls. The sextant reached from 30 feet below 
the earth’s surface to the latter and every lo" 
was maiked The rays passing through the orifice 
were caught on a white plane which moved along 
the circle The greatest altitude of the sun was 
thus obtained Al-Khudjandl calculated with the 
sextant the plane of the ecliptic in 384 (994). As 
cloudy weather prevailed, the observations which 
were made in the dayr before and after the cul- 
mination of the sun in Cancel and Capricorn had 
to be approximated for the calculation of the 
ecliptic By careful calculation and interpolations, 
it w'as successfully done. The plane of the ecliptic 
proved slightly different from earlier calculations 
at 23° 32' 21", This figure differs by 1^/4 minutes 
from the true value then in use From al-Blrunl 
we learn m the Mas^udic Canon that al-Khu- 
djandi’s value was falsified by the fact that the 
instiument used for one of the two calculations 
had been damaged. Al*Khudjandl explains at great 
length that, as the astronomical values are variable, 
there is no fundamental reason against a vari- 
ability of the plane of the ecliptic also 

Al-Khudjandl also constructed the instrument 
called al-ala al’^amtla^ “the comprehensive in- 
strument” (cf J. Frank, Ober zwei asironomtsche 
afabtseke Insti umente^ Zettschi fur Instr Kunde^ 
xli , 1921, p. 193 — 200) It is a univeisal instrument, 
filling the place of both astrolabe and quadrant, 
but at first could only be used for one latitude. 
Hibat Allah b al-Hunain al-Badi‘ Abu ’l*K5sim 
al-Asturlabi made it applicable to all latitudes 
(cf Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 339 and H. Suter, N® 278). 

Bibliography H, Die MathemaCiker 
und Astronomen der Arabsr^ N® 173; L Am. 
S6dillot, Memoirs sur les insti uments astronomu 
ques des Arabes^ Memoir es prisentes par divers 
savants a PAcad des Inscriptions^ I ser , vol. 1., 

1844, p. 202; L. Cheikho, Tiaiie arabe de 
Khodiandi sur le Sextant appele Fakhri sutvi 
de Pepitre de Bairounl sur le sujet^ in Machriq^ 
vol. 11., 1908, p. $0 — 69; E Wiedemann, (}ber 
den Sextant des al^Chogendt^ in Archtv fur die 
Geschichte der Naturw, und der Technik^ ii., 
1910, p. 149 — 15 1 ; O Schiimer, Studien zur 
Astronomie der Araher^ S.B,P,M,S^^ 

Iviii., p. 43 and 63. (E. WiEPEMANN) 
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KHULK — KHULM 


SliUL]$:. [See AKHtX^O 

KHULM, n ame of a place, situated 2 mar^ 
JjMla (10 farsakK) to the East of Balkh, on the 
road to the frontier of BadakhshSn Ibn Khurdgd» 
bih calls the station halfway between Balkh and 
Khulm WalSri. A. Bumes reckons a distance of 
40 miles from Khulm to the ancient city of Balkh; 
the mediaeval geographers give the following 
distances from Khulm to Simindjan, Warallz (or 
Warwfillz) and Bahfir respectively 2 days (Ista- 
khrl and MukaddasT ; acc. to YakQt: 5 days); 
2 days , 6 farsaM. (Ibn KhurdSdbih , the extract 
from Ibn I^ja'far's Kttab al-Khara^ gives 7 far- 
sakh^ and notes besides 3 farsakh from 
to Khulm). 

The height of the place is said to be 1,800 feet 
above the sea (Ritter, Erdkiinde^ viii ii). The 
river of Khulm, Ab-i Khulm or Khulmrud seems 
to be the Artamis of the ancients (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realem, li. 1305) Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 33) 
mentions a nahr al-f)tr^ham in the neighbour- 
hood of the town , can this be the same as 
the lUiulmrud > The fall of the river of Khulm 
amounts to 60 feet in each mile. On the upper 
course of this river the village of Duab is 
situated, the stream itself runs to the West of 
and parallel to another watei -course, the Ghurl, 
to join the Oxus after passing Haibak and Khulm 
Herewith may be compaied the description m 
Burnes’ Travels {\\\, 176)* “Ileibuk and Khooloom 
stand on the same rivulet, the water of which is 
dammed up on certain days, and allowed to run 
on others. The gardens on its banks aie rich and 
beautiful, and among the fruit-trees, one again 
meets the fig, which does not grow in Cabool” 

The town of Khulm is reckoned by the geographers 
to TukhanstSn, or, in a wider sense, to KhuiSsSn 
(cf. Yakut, Mu^djiam^ in. 518 Tukhanstan is 
min nawahi Khurasan'), al-ldrisi seems to consider 
Khulm as a locality belonging to BadakhshSn 
{fieographte d'Edrtsi .... par P A. Jaubert, 1836, 
i. 474). The town belonged to the ^mudun latsat 
bt U-Uzam" (Ya^li;Ubl, ed. de Goeje, p. 288), its 
dependencies were numerous (Mul^addasi); we find 
mention of KharUrandj (Yakut) and “Muzar” (Bur- 
nes; Mazar ^). The climate is, according to the 
mediaeval authoiities healthy, but breezy during 
the summer; the place was inhabited by Arabs 
from the Azd, Tamlm and Kais, who had settled 
there at the time of the conquest. Two theologians, 
Abu ’l-'AwdjS Sa^d and ‘^UthmSn al-i^allll were, 
according to YS^Ut, natives of Khulm 

As regards prc-isl5mic times, it has been sup- 
posed, that the Aornos mentioned by Arrian, 
Anab,^ iii, 29 , was m the neighbourhood of 
Khulm, but this cannot be proved (comp. Grund- 
riss der Iran. Phtl..^ 11. 474, ann. 5 , Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Realenz,^.^ i. 2659). Next, the Chinese tra- 
veller Hiuen Tsiang mentions the kingdom of 
Hu-lin (Khulm): it measures, according to his ac- 
count, ±800 li in circuit; the circumference of 
the capital is 5 to 6 It. There were more than 
10 Buddhist monasteries, and above 500 monks. 
To the West of Hu-lin was Fo-ho (Balkh, but, 
though this identification seems to be correct, the 
transscription, according to Watters, seems to 
require an original like Bokhar or Bokhara, the 
name of the country which included Balkh^. 
Comp. S. Beal : Si-yu-ki* Buddhist Records of 
the Western World (Popular Edition), 1. 43 , Th. 


Watters: On Ytian Chwang's Travels in India 
(1904), i. 106, Z09. Later, Khulm sometimes is 
mentioned during the struggles which the Muslims 
waged against the Turks of Central- Asia, e. g. 
in the year 90 (708/709), in the war of Kutaiba 
b. Muslim with them; in 119 (737), when Asad 
b. ^Abdallah was in the field against the KhSk^n, 
the latter tiled in vain to take the town. Khulm 
is also met with in the assessment-list of ^Abd 
Allah b. Tahir of the years 21 1/212 (826/827 — 
827/828): it is noted theie for the sum of 12,300 
dtrham On these data comp. Marquart, Eransahr,^ 
p. 82, 218 where the authorities are given 
In 268 (881/882) the rebel Ahmad b. ‘^Abdallah 
al-KhudiastanI . after beating the army of Abn 
Talha, the general of ^Amr b. al-Laith at Sarkhas, 
defeated him a second time near Khulm (Ibn al- 
Athlr, vii 209) 

In the beginning of the xixth century, Khulm 
is described as having a mixed population con- 
sisting of Tadjik’s, Uzbegs and Kabuli’s. Under 
the reign of Kilidj Ali Beg (an Uzbeg prince of 
Balkh, nominally tributaiy to the crown of Kabul), 
the town, then an important place, was liable 
to be haiassed by the nomads of its neighbour- 
hood Because of this, the seat of government, 
which seems to have been at Khulm, was trans- 
ferred to the locality of Tash KuighSn, situated on 
a distance of ca 4 English miles fiom it When 
Moorcroft visited these regions (1824), another 
calamity also had befallen Khulm. The year before, 
Murad Beg, the prince of Kunduz, had forced the 
inhabitants to migrate to Kunduz, such compul- 
sory removals being not uncommon during his 
reign. Since that time, Khulm proper has decayed, 
and its place has been taken by Tash Kurghan. 
This Muhammad Murfid of Kunduz had held a 
command of minor importance under ^Ali Beg, 
but after the death of the latter, Muiad attained 
so much power, that he became m reality an 
independent ruler in the regions north of the 
Hindu Kugh New Khulm (TSsh Kuighan) had, 
at the time Burnes travelled there some 10,000 
inhabitants, it was the frontier town of Murad’s 
state. The sons of ^All Beg, in their turn, had 
become vassals of Muiad, and reigned m his name 
over the district, whose capital was Khulm, and 
which contained moreover Ilaibak, Ghuii, Andarab, 
Talikan and Hadrat-Imam. 

Bibliography Yakut, Mu^^am,, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, 11. 410, 429, 465, m 142, 518, iv. 918, 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ ed. de Goeje, 1. 275, 286, 
11 334, ill 49, 296, 303, 340, 346, v. 322, Vli. 
288; Hamd AllSh Mustawft, Nuzhat al-Kulub^ 
ed. Le Strange, i. 177, 214, 11. 170, 206; Ritter, 
Erdkunde,^ vii. 255 261, 269, 27 1, 487 

786 804 808, 810, viii. II, 218; W. 

Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, Travels London 
1841, 11. 396, 409, 412 j^., 415, 417 (Tash 
Kurghan), 420 (id.), 426 (id.), 429 etc ,441, 
448 etc ; A Burnes, Travels into Bokhara., 
New Edition, London 1839, ii 177 etc., 199 
208, ill. 176, 201, 275 sq.\ Sprcnger, Die 
Post- und Reiser outen des Orients., 1864, 1. 37; 

Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnatre de la 

Per sty p. 21 1 ; Howorth, History of the Mongols., 
11 2, 853 etc ; Grundr. der Iran. Phil.,, 11. 

385, 474; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate., p. 427, 432; Marquart, Eranlahr., 
p. 82, 84, 86, 218 sq.,, 228 etc, 231 , 237. 

(V. F. BCchner) 
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khumArawaih b. ahmad b. tulun, bom 

in 250 (864) was appointed by his father Ahmad 
his deputy in Egypt as early as 269 (882). Before 
his death, while on a campaign in North Syria, 
Ahmad at the request of his geneials, designated 
Khumarawaih as his successor and died shortly 
after m Ohu ’ 1 -KaMa 270 (May 884) His older 
son ^AbbSs had previously rebelled against him 
and was regarded as cruel and untrustworthy. On 
his deathbed Ahmad had shown an inclination to 
make peace with MuwaffaV, the all-powerful brother 
of the reigning Caliph al-Mu'tamid; the latter had 
readily considered the proposal. The negotiations 
however were interrupted by Ahmad’s death, for 
only his great prestige had induced his enemies 
to consider peace negotiations on a basis of his 
appointment as governor in Egypt and Syria. When 
the negotiations fell through, two partisans of the 
Caliph, Ibn Kindadj, who had previously been 
appointed governor of Damascus, and Abu ’ 1 -badj, 
the governor of Northern Mesopotamia, went with 
their troops to Syria and sought Muwaffak’s support, 
which he promised them The governoi of Damascus 
joined them and handed over Antioch, Aleppo 
and Hims to Ibn Kmdadj KhumSrawaih now sent 
troops to Syria who put down the rebellion in 
Damascus and advanced as far as Shaizar [q. v.] 
on the Oiontes. The winter foiced the two parties 
to go into winter quarters Al-Muwaffak’s son 
Ahmad now arrived in Syria in command of the 
Caliph’s army Ahmad along with Ibn KindSdj 
attacked the quarters of the Egyptian army, in- 
flicted a seveie defeat on them so that they fled 
to Damascus, driven out of this city they retired 
to Ramla. Ahmad howevei now quairelled with 
the Caliph’s two generals and was left with only 
4,000 men Khuingrawaih had in the meantime 
reached Ramla from Egypt with a laige army 
(70,000 men it is said). The armies met on Shawwal 
16, 271 (April 6, 885) in the famous battle of 
al-TawwShln (north of Jaffa) KhumSrawaih, who 
had never been in battle before, did not lesist 
for long but fled back to Egypt with the majority 
of his army. Ahmad’s troops then fell upon the 
camp and were plundering it when a body of 
Egyptian tioops that had been kept in reserve 
quacked them. Ahmad thought that Khumaiawaih 
had returned with his troops and fled precipitately 
to Damascus. When the governor shut its gates 
against them, the troops went on to Tarsus in 
Southern Asia Minor. A great pait of the army 
had already been taken prisoner and carried off 
to Egypt On this occasion Khumarawaih showed 
his extraoidinanly fair and peaceful character. 
He gave the prisoners the choice of returning to 
the Trajc without a ransom or of settling m his 
kingdom. Ahmad returned to Mesopotamia. 

One of his own generals rebelled against Khu- 
mSrawaih but was defeated by him, as he had 
now regained his personal courage and he was 
also able by his bravery to conquer Ibn KindSdj 
who had taken up arms against him. He now 
began negotiations with Muwaffa^i: and in 273 (886) 
was recognised for a period of 30 years as governor 
of Egypt, Syria and the marches against Asia Minor 
and Armenia for a trifling tribute. In 273 — 277 
(886 — 890) there was again fighting between 
iChumSrawaih and rebel governors, which ended 
m KbumSrawaih being also recognised as suzerain 
of Mesopotamia. In Radjub of the year 279 (Oct. 
892) the Caliph al-MuHamid died and was suc- 


ceeded by Muwaifalc’s son Ahmad, with the title 
al-Mu^tadid. The latter confirmed i^umSrawaih in 
his office and the latter became ambitious to be 
closely related to the Caliph. He offered him his 
daughter as a daughter-in-law, but the Caliph 
married her himself. To attain his end JU^urnSrawaih 
had to make enormous financial sacrifices. The 
dowry of the princess is said to have been £ 50,000. 
On this occasion the contrast between the rich 
provincial governor and the poverty of the central 
government which represented the Caliph was 
striking It was impossible for the latter to collect 
money from the provinces as the independent 
governors kept all the revenues for themselves 
and paid only a moderate tribute to him. It is 
related that when the princess came to Baghdad, 
the Caliph and his chief eunuch sought for candle- 
sticks m order to receive her m a fitting manner. 
The chronicler records that he could only collect 
5 silver and gold plated candlesticks and then 
heard that the princess was accompanied by 150 
servants each of whom carried a gold and silver 
plated candlestick. He then said to the chief 
eunuch “Come let us go and hide ourselves, lest 
we be seen in our po\erty”. The princess Katr 
al-Nada was noted for her wit and beauty and 
must have ruled the Caliph as the anecdotes show. 
Once when the Caliph entered her room, she 
said “Alas, my father is dead”. Asked how she 
knew, she said “Hitherto when you came to 
me, you sunk on your knees and touched the 
earth with your forehead to greet me, but now 
you say simply “good day”. 

KhumSrawaih’s extravagance in daily life and 
on the occasion of the wedding of his daughter 
naturally did great harm to the finances of the 
lands he governed. As an example of the bound- 
less extravagance, which he displayed in the 
maintenance of his couit and in the erection of 
costly buildings, the palace is mentioned, m the 
couit of which he erected a basin of quicksilver 
supported by pillars, to alleviate his insomnia. He 
lay on cushions, filled with air on the surface of 
the quicksilver, and tied to the pillars, and was 
gently rocked to sleep by their motion on its 
suiface. It was a particular misfortune for Egypt 
that Khumarawaih fell a victim to a plot while 
still young He learned that his favourite \Mfe 
was deceiving him with one of his servants and 
the latter, to escape punishment, resolved to kill 
his master. He and several conspirators fell upon 
him and killed him. On the whole he procured a 
peiiod of peace for his lands. Egypt itself was 
spared from \^ar during his reign. Nevertheless as 
a result of his extravagance the country was so in- 
jured that his sons who followed him steadily lost 
power. The family of the TQlQnids had ceased to 
reign by 292 (905). 

Bibliography', See the article ahmad b. 
jUi Un where the mam sources are quoted and 
especially also the critical discussion, marking 
a great advance on Wiistenfeld (S/al/haller) in 
C. H. Becker, Beth age zur GeschichU Agygtens,^ 
ii. 149 — 153 and 182 — 192; also Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamtl,^ vii., passim, s Index, Weil, GeschichU 
der Chaltfen,^ 11. 432 — 434, 468, 481 ; Quatrem^re, 
Memoir es giogtaphiques et historiques sur V J^gypU^ 
Paris 181 1, ii. 462 — 473 (translation of the chapter 
al-Kat a^i' from the Khita^ of Makrizf, where de- 
tails of his life are given and Ibn l^allikSn, transl. 
de Slane, i. 498—500). (M. Sobernheim) 
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KHUMBARAD jl . id Turkish "bombardier”, 
a body of regular troops formerly in the 
Ottoman army. It was composed of 300 men 
provided with military fiefs, the Count of Bonne- 
val becoming the chief (January 24, 1732) with 
the title of Khumbaradjhbasht^ in the reign of 
Sult&n MustafS III, began to enlarge it by 300 
paid men The force was increased to a thousand 
men by Sultan Selim III, latterly it was com- 
manded by an Englishman named Ingllz-Mustafa. 
It was disbanded in the reforms. This body was 
included in the kapu^kuli^ “slaves of the Porte”, 
and thus attached to the personal service of the 
SultSn. It was part, as one would say to-day, of 
the Imperial Guard. 

Bibliography, M. d'Ohsson, Tableau de 
Temptre othoman,^ vii., p. 369; J. von Hammer, 
Hist, de I'etnptre ottoman,^ French edition, xiv. 
268, Ahmad Djawad, Elat mthlatt e otloman,^ 
transl. G. Macrides, 1. 18 and note i 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHUMIR. [See iCHOMAiR.] 

KH URDA DH (r.), the name of the third 
month of the movable Persian solar 
year, also the name of the sixth day of each 
month The 6‘b Khurdadh as the day on which 
the name of day and month were the same was 
called Khurdadhgan, To distinguish the day Khur- 
dSdh from the month of Khurdadh, the former 
was called Khurdadh-; uz (“day of Khuidadh”) and 
the latter Khurdadh- (“month of Khurdadh”) 
Bibliography'. al-Biruni, al-AtJiar al-baktya., 
ed. Sachau, 1878, p. 42, 43, 70, 220, al-Kaz- 
wTni, "^Ad^ahb al^Makhlukae.^ ed WUstenfeld, 1 , 
1849, p 81; Ginzel, Handbuch d. math, u. 
techn, Chronologie,^ 1906, 1 , § 67 sqq, 

(M. Plessnlr) 

KHURRAM (p. “joyful”), the name of the 
favourite (Masfehi) of the Ottoman Sul- 
tan Sulaiman I, the Legislator, better known 
in European historians by the name of Roxelana. 
She was a slave of Russian origin (“altra donna 
di nation Bossa,^ giovine non bella ma grassiada” 
in the report by Piero Bragadmo [1526], Manni 
Sanuto, xli ), who was the mother of three sons, 
Sult 5 n Selim II, princes Murad and Muhammad 
and one daughter, Mihrimah Sultane. She was 
anxious to secure the succession to the throne 
for her eldest son and is accused of having brought 
about the execution (960 = 1553) of Mustafa, 
eldest son of Sulaiman by a Slav girl It w’as owing 
to the superioiity of her brain and charactei that 
she was able to lemain the Sultan’s trusted adviser 
till her death in 965 (1558), but her genius for 
intrigue urged her to crimes, she bi ought about 
the overthrow and execution of two grand viziers, 
Ibrahim Pasha and Aljmad Pasha. Her son-in-law, 
Rustam Pasha, by birth a Croat, was through her 
efforts appointed grand vizier in 951 (1554) She 
was buried in a tiirbe specially built for her in 
the court of the SulaimSnIya Mosque in Constan- 
tinople. Several pious foundations and charitable 
buildings were built or instituted at her expense 
in Constantinople; these were the imperial mosque, 
the hospital, and the school of the Khasseki in 
the Awrat BazSr quarter. 

KJhurram-Begu m was the name of the wife 
of Mirza SulaimSn, son of KbSn Mirza, son of the 
TlmUrid Sultfin Aba Sa^Td, ruler of Badakhshan, 
died at Lahore m 997 (1589) 

Khurram is also the name of an alleged king of 


DjardjSn, hero of the Ilahhname of Farid al-Din 
‘^Attar and of its imitation the Khairabad of N 5 bl 
(Gibb, Ottoman Poetry,^ in. 370 sqq.^ 

Mirza Khurram was the proper name of the 
Mughal Emperor ShSh DjahSn [q v.] which he 
bore before his accession in 1037 (1628) 

Pahlawan Khurram Khurasan!, a gene- 
ral of the Muzaffarids, contributed to placing 
Shah ShudjS^ on the thione, appointed governor 
of Isfahan, aftei the deposition of Sultan Zam al- 
‘Abidin, he held office till his death (Hamdullah 
Mustawfl, Tartkk’i Guzida,^ ed. Browne, i. 701, 
712, 721, Defi6mery, Memoire sur la dynastie 
des Mozafferiens,^^ 41, J. A. [1844 — 1845]; Khon- 
damir, Habib al-Styar,^ lii., part. 2, p 32). 

Bibliography', PeSewi, Ta^nth-t ed. 1283, 
1. 425, Hafiz Husain Efendi dTwansarai, 
al-Diawumi^^ 1. 17, loi ; J von Hammer, Hist, 
de Vemp ott Fr transl. v. 329, 486, 538; vi. 
99, 483, xviii , p. 19. (Cl. Huart) 

KH URRAMABAD. capital of the province 
of Luristan with 6,000 inhabitants, situated in 
33® 32' N. Lat. and 48® 15' East Long (Greenwich) 
about 4700 feet above the sea-level between Isfahan 
and Kirmanshah on the river of the same name. 
On an isolated ridge of rock between the town 
and the iiver he the rums of a castle Dlz-i Siyah, 
“black castle”, in the middle ages the residence 
of the governor, with annexes called Falak al- 
Aflak which at the beginning of the xix^h centuiy 
were the residence of the governor of I.uristan. 
At the foot of the old castle is the modern resi- 
dency, built about 1830 with commodious courts 
and gardens Opposite the town are theiuins of the 
ancient Samha with a monolith, the inscription on 
which dates from the time of Mahmud, giandson 
of Malik Shah The town was visited by J. Rich 
and PI. Rawlinson The town is not mentioned 
by the older Peisian geogiapheis, on the other 
hand Yakut and others knew two places of the 
same name near Raiy and near Balkh. 

Bibliography C Ritter, Asten,^ vol ix 
p 207 — 209, Yakut, ed Wustenfeld, 

11 426 , Baibiei de Meynaid, Diet, de la 

Perse,, p 206 (J Rusk a) 

KHURRAMlYA. a se c t whose name is de- 
rived by Sam'^ani from the Persian word khurram 
“agreeable”, on the ground that they regaided 
everything that was agreeable as lawful, but it is 
more likely to be derived from Khurram, a district 
of Ardabil, where the sect may have arisen Ac- 
cording to Mas^udl, MurUdj,^ vi. 186, they came 
into prominence after the execution of Aba Muslim 
of Khoi 5 s 5 n in 136 A.H., but while some of them 
denied that he was dead and foretold his return 
“to spread justice in the world”, others maintained 
the Jmamate of his daughter Fatima, whence they 
got the names Musltmiya and Pdttmlya, One 
Sanbadb staited a rebellion in KhorSsan, demanding 
vengeance for AbU Muslim, but this was suppressed 
within seventy days. They are next heard of in 
the reign of Madman, when Babak the Khurram! 
rebelled against the Muslim government and en- 
trenched himself m Badhdh (sometimes in the dual 
BadhdhSn) “a village between AdharbaidjSn and 
Arran”; he maintained himself from 201 till 223, 
when his fortress was taken by Afghln, an officer 
of Mu^tasim; 1|0 was himself captured and sent 
to Saraarra, wtoe Jie was tortured to death, dis- 
playing marvellous fortitude under torture (Nt^war 
al-Muhd(farat,^ p. 75 )* His daughter was taken into 
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Mu^tasim’s harem {IrsMd al-Artb^ i. 369,7). Many 
odes of both Abu TammSm and Buhturi are devoted 
to eulogizing the conquerors, who are said to 
have served the cause of IslSm. In Mas^^udi’s time 
(332), members of the sect were to be found in 
Raiy, Ispahan, Adbarbaidjan, Karadj, Burdj, and 
in Masabadhan Shortly before Mas'odl wrote, some 
fortresses held by them were stormed by ^All b 
Buwaihi (afterwards ‘^Imad al-Dawla, 321 AH, 
Miskawaihi, 1 278); and about 40 yeais later they 
were in possession of some fortresses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiz and Mukran, which they sur- 
rendered to ^Adud al-Dawla’s agent, ^Abid b. ^All 
(tbid 11. 321) 

The best account of their doctrines seems to 
be that furnished by Mutahhar b Tahir, who states 
that he had met membeis of the community m 
their homes, Masabadhan and Mihirdjan-kadhak. 
It IS as follows (^LtV) e de la Creation^ ed Huart, 
V. 30). “They are divided into various sects and 
sorts, but all agree on “return” (i e. tiansmigration), 
asserting, howevei, that names and bodies aie chang- 
ed. They maintain that all the Apostles, though 
their codes and religious systems differ, are in- 
spired by one spirit, that revelation never ceases; 
and in their opinion every adherent of a religion 
IS m the right, so long as he hopes for reward 
and fears punishment. They do not approve of 
defaming such a person or harming him, provided 
he shows no desire to injure their own community 
01 attack then system. They strenuously avoid 
bloodshed except when they are in open rebellion. 
They highly esteem Abu Muslim and curse al- 
Mansur for having put h.m to death. They fiequently 
implore the divine favour for Mahdi b. Feroz 
owing to his being a descendant of AbU Muslim’s 
daughter Fatima They have Imam\ to whom they 
have recourse in legal matters, and Apostles who 
go on circuit among them, and whom they call 
by the Peisian name Fmshiah (Angel) Wine and 
liquors are m then opinion more fortune-bringing 
than all other things. The basis of their system 
IS Light and Darkness. Those whom we have met 
in their homes Masabadhan and M ihirdjan-kadhak 
were found by us to be most scrupulous about 
cleanliness and purity, and most anxious to win 
people’s favour by spontaneous acts of kindness. 
Some of them, we found, permit promiscuity where 
the women consent, and indeed the enjoyment of 
anything craved by the natural mind, provided no 
injury results to any one theiefrom” 

Istakhii (p. 203) somewhat similarly says of 
them “they have mosques in their villages, and 
they read the Kurban, only it is asserted that 
secretly they hold no leligious dogma but lawless- 
ness” \tbaha') Probably then they diffeied from the 
Sunni Muslims in their theory of the Imamaie^ 
which they supposed to be inherent in the family 
of Abu Muslim, whereas their piactice of promis- 
cuity (if true) was similar to the Shl^i f 7 tul^a\ 
further in believing in the continued existence of 
Aba Muslim and in supposing his daughter to 
inherit his rights they resembled various Shrt 
groups. 

Since the member of the sect who attracted 
most attention was BSbak, we should have expected 
to learn something of his docti^ne, and indeed a 
special history of this person by Ws^d b. ^Amr 
al-Tamiml is quoted m the Fihrist\ it is a string 
of fables, translated by FlUgel in ZD,M.G.^ xxui. 
531 foil. This writer agrees with Tabari in assigning 


him a predecessor named Cjawidan. ^Abd al-KShir 
{al-Fark bain al-Fira^^ p. 252) asserts that the 
followers of Bsbak make the founder of their 
religion a piince of theirs who lived in pre- 
Islamic times, called Sharwin, whose father was 
of the Zandj, whereas his mother was the daughter 
of a Persian king. This would seem to be another 
form of a story told by Ibn IsfandiySr (transl. 
E. G. Browne, p. 237) that one Sharwin of the 
house of Baw (called by Tabari, 111. 1 295, 5 * 
Shaivvin b. Surkh5b b. Bab) was the first person 
who took the title “King of the Mountains”. He 
adds that they have a feast on their mountains 
which IS marked by gross licentiousness, but for 
all that they ostensibly maintain the ceremonies of 
Islam. The attempts made to connect them with 
the old Persian Mazdakites are probably without 
historical basis (D, S. Margoliouth) 

^HURSHID II, tspakbadk of Tabaristfin, 
the last prince of the line of Djilan Shah which 
ruled this province for 116 years, he was the son 
of Dadh Mihi b Farrukhan and had the title of 
Farshw'ad Marzban , he was descended on the 
female side fiom the NahSbida (Arm. nahapei 
“patrician”) of Sul and reigned from 122 to 150 
(740 — 767) His paternal uncle, Saruya, the regent 
of the kingdom, wished to hand over the power 
to him when he attained his majority; he was 
pi evented from doing so by a conspiracy amongst 
his own sons, and Khurshid was not able to reign 
until he gamed a victory over his cousins at Ka$r-i 
DadukJln, lietween Tammisha and SSrI. He re- 
paired the castle of Kisa and built a fortress called 
Se dile (cf. Sadir near Hira), he established a 
market around the latter and built a caravanserai. 
After the assassination of Abu Muslim, Sombadh 
handed over his treasures to the care of Khurshid 
when he rebelled against the Caliph al-Mansar. 
Aftei his defeat he wished to take shelter with 
Khurshid but he was assassinated on his way by 
one of the cousins of Khurshid, Tus, m revenge 
for an insult The Caliph demanded that the 
treasuie should be surrendered to him but Khur- 
shid refused, consenting however to pay tribute. 
Thinking of the large sums that TabaristSn might 
yield him, al-Mansur determined to conquer it; 
the town of Amul surrendered, Khurshid placed 
his women and children in the fortress of '^Ahgha 
Kargili Diz, called by the Arabs KaFat al-Tak, 
“the citadel of the vault”, while he himself went 
to raise troops in Gil5n and Dailam, the garrison 
of the fortiess having been decimated by plague 
gave itself up to the invaders. Khurshid in despair 
poisoned himself and Tabanstan passed under the 
sw^ay of Islam. The date given by Tabari and Ibn 
al-Aihir, 14 1 (758), is wrong. The last coinage 
known of Khurshid II belongs to the year 148 
(765) corresponding to the year 114 of the era 
of Tabanstan. 

Btbliograp hy Ibn Isfandiyar, History of 
Tabanstan^ transl. Browne, p. 113 — 122, Zahir 
al-Din, T<Fr%Mri Tabanstan^ ed. B Dorn, p. 
46 — 50; Mirkhond, Rawdat aU^afa^ in. 125; 
Tabari, hi. 120, 136, 137; Ibn al-Atblr, 
al-Kamil^ v. 369, 386, 387; Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 336, 337; TiFrihlk Mune^^im 

393 > A. D. Mordtmann, Etklarung der Mun- 
zen^ in Z. D, M. xix. 486, 495; xxxiii. no. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KHURYAN-MURYAN, the name of a 
group of islands in the bay of the same 
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name on the south coast of Arabia, con- 
sisting of HellSnlya, Karzawit (Karzawt or A^^ari- 
zawt), S? 5 dS (Suwaidlya), Cjebeflya and H&sik!. 
The first of these alone is inhabited; but the 
number of dwellers on it has greatly diminished 
in spite of the facts that the inhabitants of SSda 
had all migrated to it. Vegetation on Bellamy a 
is also scanty; a few marine shrubs, some scattered 
tamarisks and mimosas here and there enliven 
the monotonous landscape. In the centre of the 
island a peak rises to a height of 1,510 feet above 
sea-level; in front of it in the west lies a high 
plateau. The water is usually brackish, the best 
being found in a well dug by European sailors. 
The same is true of Suwaidiya. Djebeliya is quite 
waterless and desert and inhabited only by sea- 
fowl so that the island possesses extensive de- 
posits of guano. Djebeliya was once inhabited as 
a few tombs on it show. The most westerly island 
of the group is Hasilj:!, which is only 20 miles 
from the coast and is commanded by two peaks 
400 feet high, it also is devoid of water and 
vegetation but occupied by numerous flocks of 
pelicans and goosanders 

This group of islands which was early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of Ze- 
nobios, formed the frontier maik between the 
kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
Hadramut, so that the Parthian frontier should 
be located in the innermost comer of the 
KhUryan-MurySn Bay or in about 56® 45' E Long 
(Greenwich). The inhospitality of the land made 
the inhabitants dependent on the sea and they 
naturally became a race of fishermen IdrisI (d 
1164) already knows that the inhabitants of the 
J^urySn-MurySn islands, who were then politically 
under al-Shihr , were very poor in winter and 
only managed to make a moderate livelihood in 
the sailing season. They used to sail to ‘Um 5 n, 
'Aden and the Yemen. Their mam source of re- 
venue was tortoise shell which they traded to the 
Yemenis and occasionally very beautiful amber, 
for which they sometimes got very high prices, 
Idrisi calls the bay containing the islands Djawn 
al-Hashlsh (Bay of Herbs) It was the Portuguese 
who first directed the attention of Europeans to 
the islands. In 1503 the KhUryan-Miiiyan islands 
were discovered by Alfonso d’ Albuquerque As 
the Cuna-Muna islands they continually appear in 
Portuguese sources, while Suwaidiya appears as 
Sodi 4 HSsiki as Asqui6 and Karzawit as Rodondo 
The islands later passed into the possession of 
the Sultan of Maskat, who ceded them to the 
English on July 14, 1854. 

Bibltograp hy , al-ldrisi, Nuzhat al-Mu^htak^ 
transl. by Jaubert, i. 54, li 49, Historia do 
descobrimento e conquista da India pelos Por^ 
tugmses^ por Fernao Lopes de Castanheda I, 
Coimbra 1554, chap. 54; Historia Oriental de 
las peregrinaciones de Fernan Mendez Pinto 
Portuguese traduzido de Portugues en Castellano 
por Francisco de Herrera, Madrid 1620, chap 
3; Decada prtmetra da Asia de Joao de BarreSe 
Lissabon 1628, livro vii., chap. 4, fol. 134, 
livro IX., chap. I, fol. 17^5 Decada sexta da 
Ashe P®*" do Conto, livro x., chap. 18, 

ibid., Decada septimae livro 1., chap. 5, P. Ma- 
noel d’Almeyda, Historia general de Ethiopia 
a altOe por P. Balthasar Tellez, Coimbra 1660, 
libr. lii., chap. 2, iv., chap. 24, VAmbassade 
de Dom Garcias de Silva Figueroa en Persey 


Paris 1667, p. 5, 498; C. Ritter, Die Erd- 
kunde von Asiene Berlin 1846, viiL, p. 306, 
336 — 345 i 657; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und 
Reiser ou ten des OrtentSe Abhandl, d, Deutsch. 
Morgenl Gesellsch^e in/3, Leipzig 1864, p. 145; 
do.. Die alte Geographte 4 ^abtenSe Bern 1875, 
p. 98 sq , ; E Glaser, Skizsse der Gesckichte und 
Geographie ArabienSe Berlin X890, ii , p. 186 
F. Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Arabiene Ham^ 
burgtsche Forschungen^ Braunschweig 1916, i., 
p. X49; A. Grohmann, Suctarabien als WirF 
schaftsgebiete i., Os ten und Orient^ 1/4, Vienna 
1922, p. 189, F. Hommel, Grundrtss der Geo^ 
graphic und Gesckichte des alien OrientSe Mu- 
nich 1925 , p 722 sq 

_ (Adolf Grohmann) 
KHQSHHAL khan, warrior and poet, 
forebear of poets, father of fifty-seven sons, was 
the famous chief of the Khatak [q. v.] tribe of the 
Pathans during the reigns of the Mughal emperors, 
Shah Djahan and AwrangzSb Born in the year 
1022 (1613), he succeeded his father as chief in 
1050 His father’s fief was confirmed to him by 
Shah l^ahan together with the charge of pro- 
tecting the royal road from Atak on the Indus 
to Peshawar. After the death of Shah Cjahan he 
fell under the displeasure of Awrangzeb and was 
confined in the fortress of Gwalior for seven years. 
While in captivity, he wrote many of his poems 
On release Khushhal Khan returned to the Khatak 
country, of which Akora \\as the chief town, and 
later on we find him m alliance with the Afridis 
waging a determined war against theMughals, Affairs 
at Pe^fiwar became so serious that Awrangzeb ap- 
pealed on the scene m peison and for about two 
years remained encamped at Atak. The Path 3 n 
confederacy was broken up and KhushhSl resigned 
the chieftainship to his eldest son. He died in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. From all ac- 
counts he was a voluminous author of poetry and 
prose m Peisian and Pa§hto IIis poetry is of 
the patiiotic and popular type. 

Bibliography DiwUne ed. H W Bellew, 
Peshawar 1869; selections in The Gulslian-i 
Rohe Raveity, London i860; Af- 

ghan Poetry of the Seventeenth Centurye ed. 
C. E. Biddulph, l.ondon 1890, and Kalld-% Af- 
ghanle ed T. P. Hughes, Lahore 1893, James 
Darmesteter , Chants populatres des Afghans e 
p, clxxxvn sq e Pans 1888 — 1890. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KHUSHKADAM al-Malik al-ZAhir Saif al- 
DIn al-Na^IrI (so called from his first master), 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, reigned from 
865 — 872 (1461 — 1467). He was the first SultSn 
to come from the Sultanate of RUm (in Asia Minor) 
which however many also say of Baibars II [q.v.] 
and Sultan Ladjm (696 — 698 1296 — 1298). 

Purchased as a slave by Sultan Shaikh [q, v.] he 
was enrolled in the corps of EjamdSis [q v]. 
Under Shaikh’s son Ahmad, who reigned only a 
few months, he became a member of the body- 
guard and only in the reign of Sultan 

[q. v.] did he become an amir of 10 
MamlUks in 846 (1442) and ras nawba (leader 
of a company). In 850 (1446) he became com- 
mander of 1000 MamlUks in Damascus, in 854 
Hd^ib al-Hu 4 y 4 iab (president of the military 
court) in Cairo, Three years later under Sultan 
Inal he was War Minister and in 860 (1456) he 
commanded an expedition against the prince of 
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KaramSn whose land he devastated most cruelly 
without meeting his troops. Inal’s son Ahmad (see 
under InAl) appointed him Atabeg The Ashra- 
flya (Sultan A^raf Inal’s Mamluks) were however 
dissatisfied with Sultan Ahmads, conspired against 
him and offered the thfone to Djanim, the governor 
of Damascus. The Zahiriya (Sultan Zahir < 5 ak- 
mak’s Mamlaks) however preferred Khushlj^adam. 
They therefore hurried to elect the Atabeg Khush- 
IjLadam Sultan before Djanim^s ai rival, took Ahmad 
prisonei and sent him to Alexandria. When Dja- 
nim later ai rived in the vicinity of Cairo, there 
was nothing left for him to do but recognise 
Khushkadam and return to Damascus As he did 
not feel safe for long there he sought lefuge with 

Hasan al-Tawil, Sultan of the White Sheep Tur- 
komans, where he was murdered not long after- 
wards Another influential amir of the Zahiiiya, 
the governoi of I^idda, Djanibey, to whom the 
Sultan owed eveiything, was murdered by his 
orders. He thus deprived the Mamluk corps of 
their leadeis and was able to play one corps against 
another The Mamluks weie also weakened by the 
campaigns against Cyprus, which weie a result of 
Inal’s policy The latter had suppoited king James 
against his sister Charlotte who in her turn expected 
help from the Knights of bt. John ot Rhodes The 
goveinor of Tnpohs was entrusted by Inal at the 
end of his reign with a campaign against the 
Queen, but on account of the change on the Egyp- ( 
tian throne only engaged m it for a short time 
The amirs, who had been sent with a corps to 
Cyprus to support James soon returned on account 
of the distuibances which broke out after the 
assassination of Djanibey. Only one of the amirs 
With a small body of troops was left in Cypius. 
The capital Famagusta had surrendered to James, 
who was now mastei of practically the whole 
island He llierefoie no longer requiied the assist- 
ance of the Egyptians, who had acted ariogantly 
and impudently towards him lo get rid ot them 
he had them attacked in the icar by the people 
of Famagusta and then fell upon them himself 
To the Sultan he represented the massacie as a 
rising among his subjects, of which he was quite 
innocent Queen Chailotte leve.ilcd the truth to 
KJiushkadam to get his assistance and also gained 
his favoui by laiisoming a ship that had been 
captured by the Knights of Rhodes, but the Sul- 
tan was glad to live at peace with James, especially 
as the latter paid him regular tribute He was in 
close alliance with his vassal, the Sultan of the 
While Sheep Hasan al-Tawil, because the latter 
had to rely on the help of the Egyptian Sultan 
in his continual stiuggle with the Sult 5 n of the 
Black Sheep and the governors of Abulustin ot 
the house of Dhu ’ 1 -Gh 5 dir. 

Hasan, whose relations with the Ottoman Sultan 
Muhammad II were also not of the brightest, 
therefore remained faithful to lUiushkadam in the 
midst of all the intrigues and fighting. Muham- 
mad II had overthiown Hasan’s relative, the By- 
zantine emperor of Trebizond. Hasan in turn along 
with ^ushkadam supported Ishak, ruler of Kara- 
man, who was at war with the Ottomans. He and 
the Sultan also aided the piinces of Abulustin, Bu- 
dSgh and Rustam, successively against their rival for 
the governorship, Shah SuwSr, who sided with the 
Ottomans (see kX^itbly). Although it never came 
to actual fighting between the two Sultans, there 
was always a latent enmity. While JCbushtadam 
The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


was able to keep the Mamluks of his predeces- 
sors in check, his own Mamluks commuted count- 
less outrages on the people. The Sultan’s finances 
were always in a muddle; he endeavoured to 
secure money by the sale of offices as well as by 
visits to his subjects (cf. ka^itbey). The Sultan 
fell ill m 872 (1467) and died in ten days He 
was not really a great ruler but he was able to 
keep Egypt at peace. During his reign Egypt 
was spared epidemics He was averse to reforms 
and adhered strictly to the old customs in con- 
trast to the tuibulent Ka^itbey 

B tbltograp hyx Ibn lySs, Bulat »• 

70-84, Weil, Geschichte der Chaltfen^ v. 240 — 
315, Muir, The Mamluk or Slave Dynasty of 
Egypl^ p. 163— 171. (M. Sobernheim) 

KHUSRAW. [See anosharwan, KibRA,PARWlz.] 
KHUSRAW fIruz, al-Malik al-RahIm AbU 
Nasr. b Abi KAiTdjar, a Buyid After the death 
in Djumada I 440 (Oct. 1048) of AbU Kalidjar 
[q. V.] Khusraw Firiiz (var lOiorra Firuz) was re- 
cognised as Amir of the 'Iiak while his brother 
Abu Mansur Fulaclh Sutun seized the town of 
Shiraz Soon afterwards Khusraw Firuz sent an 
army under Abu Sa^^d ^usraw Shah, who was 
also his brother, against Shiraz, the town had to 
surrender and Abu Mansur was taken prisoner 
(Shawwal 440 = March-Apnl 1049) leleased 
after some time In 441 (1049/1050) he recaptured 
Shiraz and seized a part of al-Ahwaz but in 
Rabi^ II of the following year (Aug -Sept. 1050) 
Khu'>iaw Firuz invaded al-Ahwaz and soon con- 
quered 'Askar Mukram In Muharram 443 (May/June 
1051) al-Ahwaz was invaded by Arabs and Kurds. 
After they had sacked Suirak, they were put to 
flight by the Hoops of Khusraw Firuz. 'Ihe latter 
then left 'Askar Mukram, because AbU Mansur 
in alliance with the Kurd chief Hezarasp intended 
to maich on Tu^lai ^iisravv Fliuz succeeded in 
anticipaiing him and when the advanced patrols 
met, Abii Mansui and Hezarasp had to withdraw 
After a bloody battle Khusiaw Fiiuz also took 
Rainahurmuz, while Abu SaM took the two towns 
of Istakhr and ^iraz In the meanwhile Abu 
Mansur had applied to the Saldjuk prince I'oghril 
Beg, the latter sent him lemforcements and after 
a two days’ battle Khusraw Fiiiiz had to lelireto 
Wasit (end of Rabi' 11 = Sept 1051) In 444 
(1052) his troops conquered Basra; the governor 
there, Abu 'All also his biother, saved himself by 
flight and went to Isfahan to Toghrll Beg Khus- 
iaw Firtiz then made peace with Hezarasp In the 
following year Abu Mansui again became lord of 
Shiraz and drove out Abu Sa'd; in Muharram 447 
(April 1055) a Dailami chief named Fuladh seized 
the town and drove out Abu Mansur. Although 
Fuladh declared he would submit to Khusraw 
Firuz and Abu Sa'd, they did not trust him and 
Abu Sa'd joined with Abu Mansur and marched 
on Shiraz. After a long siege Fuladh had to fly, 
and the two brothers occupied the city in the 
name of Khusraw Firuz In the same year the 
Biiyid dynasty was overthrown Under the pretext 
of making the pilgrimage to Mecca, Toghr?!^ Beg 
asked permission to enter Baghdad, which was 
granted him by the Caliph al-Ka^im. On RamadSn 
22 (Dec 15, 1055) ^he hhuiba was read in his 
name and three days later he made his ceremonial 
entry into the capital. But as the people of Baghdad 
rose against the foreign troops, Toghrtl Beg in 
spite of the Caliph’s protests had Khusraw Firuz 
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arrested as the alleged fomenter of the strife. He 
died a prisoner in the citadel of al-Raiy m 45 
(1058/1059). 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 374 sqq.'.^ Ibn Khaldun, al-^Ibar.^ iv. 488 — 
494; Wilken, Gesch, der Sultane aus d. Geschl 
Bujeh nach Mtrchond.^ xviii. ; Weil, Gesch. der 
Chahfen.^ 111. 80 sq , 94 — 97. 

(K. V. Zetterst^en) 
KHUSRAW MALIK. [See 11 157b] 
KHUSRAW pasha, the name of two 
Turkish grand viziers. 

I. The Bosnian IQiusraw Pasha, grandvuier 
under Murad IV. Brought up in the imperial 
palace, he held the offices of Silthdai and of Agha 
of the Janissaries (from 1033/1624) and later in 
Radjab 1036 (March — April 1627) he received 
the rank of JVezir-t Kubbe-nt^in. In November 
1627 after the failure of the giand vizier Khalil 
Pasha [q. v.] to subdue the rebel Abaza Pasha at 
Erzenim, a council called by the Sultan decided, 
on the proposal of the Shaikh al-lslam Yahya 
Efendi, to depose Khalil and to appoint Khusiaw 
Pasha as his successor. The latter was a “novus 
homo*’, and his rank was not yet sufficiently high. 
He VI as therefore at first nominated wall of DiySr 
Bakr and at once he left the capital The great 
seal of the Empire was only sent to him when 
he was at Iznik (Sha'ban 1037/April 1628). The 
campaign had been well planned and the new 
grand vizier ariived at Erzeium before Abaza ex- 
pected him The latter surrendered after a fouiteen 
days’ siege (18th Septembei) and he leturned with 
Khusraw Pagha to Constantinople along with the 
Pei Sian general Shams Khan who had been taken 
prisoner, The victorious entry of Khusraw into 
Constantinople (9^ December) — celebrated by 
a ka^ida of the poet Nef^i — was followed by 
the pardon of Abaza (afterwards nominated Wall 
of Bosnia) and by a peiiod of absolute power of 
the grand vizier, he reigned by terror, relying for 
support above all on the troops of the SipSthl 
and the Janissaries, to whom he guaranteed anew 
the pernicious privileges which, a short time befoie, 
had been abolished. At this time the young Murad IV 
had not yet sufficient power to counterbalance the 
influence of his grandvizier. The latter again left 
the capital — never to return — in July 1629 
as serddr of a new military expedition, against 
Persia Radjab Pash^-j the futuie grand-vizier, re- 
mained as Ka tm-viakam at Constantinople The 
Army went to Aleppo, Diyar Bakr and Mosul, 
where the inundation of the country caused by 
torrential rains, forced it to wait for seventy days 
until the end of January 1630. Great military 
preparations were made for the capture of Baghdad 
but in the meanwhile Khusraw Pasha himself 
marched eastwards. He ciossed the two Zab’s and 
advanced upon Shebrizur [q. v ] while the Kurd 
chiefs came and offered submission to him. I'hen 
after sending several bodies of soldiers against 
Lower Mesopotamia he advanced to meet the 
Persian general Zainal IQiSn who was at Hamadan. 
Zainal KhSn tried in vain to leconquer the castle 
of MihnbSn (on the Hamadan road) taken by 
NoghSi Pasha, beglerbeg of Aleppo, by the orders 
of I^usraw; the loss of this little cost him his 
head. The grandvizier arrived in person at Mih- 
rib 5 n on the 5th May 1630; thereafter he destroyed 
HasanSbSd and arrived on June xo^h before 
HamadSn. This town which had been abandoned 


by its inhabitants was completely sacked. Khusraw 
Pasha still continued his advance as far as Dcrguzin 
(on the Kazwin route); he then turned heie towards 
Baghdad, the goal of the expedition. He passed 
by the Derteng defile and by Kasr Shirin [q. v.] 
and ariived on the September before Bagdad. 
The siege began a month later. Hadjdji Khalifa 
was present as a scribe in the Ottoman army and 
he describes the siege in the FedM^he (p. 299). 
A general assault took place on the 9^ November 
but had no result so that Kbasraw had to retire 
on Mosul leaving gairisons at Hilla and several 
other places. At M 5 sul where he ariived on 
December 12^, he learnt of the capture of §heh- 
rizur by the Persians, soon the Turkish ganisons 
left in the neighbourhood of Baghdad were also 
put to flight. Khusraw then retreated to Mardin 
in order to spend the vvinter there ; the following 
year was passed in inactivity, due to the indecision 
of the giandvizier and the discontent of the 
Sip 3 hi and the Janissaries The Munsha'^at of 
Feridun (11 179 — 188) contains four documents 

issued by the Sultan and addressed at this time 
to Khusraw to testify that he was pleased with 
him and to encourage him. But at last the Sultan 
was convinced of the lack of capacity of the 
grand-vizier , he deposed him (25^ Oct 1631) 
and nominated in his stead the foimer grandvizier 
Hafiz Ahmad Pasha [q v.] A Ca^ush was sent to 
go and bung back the seal of office; near Malatia 
he overtook Khusraw who complied immediately 
and went to 'lokat. His dismissal was, however, 
the signal fur a general revolt of the troops in 
Constantinople as well as m Anatolia, a revolt 
which veiy soon cost the grandvizier his life 
(loffi February 1632) and nearly led to the over- 
throw of the Sultan himself. 'Ihe rebellion was 
secretly fomented by Khusraw and Radjab, who 
was created grandvizier sometime afterwards Murad 
then commanded Murtada Pasha, wali of Oczakow, 
to see to the execution of Khusraw Murtada, ap- 
pointed wall of Diyar Bakr, went to I'okat, and 
took the steps necessary foi oveicoming the re- 
sistance of Khusraw Pasha. The laitei lesigned 
himself to his fate and was strangled on the 29^ 
Sha*^ban 1041 (March 21st, 1632). His head was 
sent to the capital where the rebellion could 
only be quelled after the execution of Radjab Pasha 
(i8ffi May). 

Khusraw Pa§ha left behind him the reputation 
of a man, courageous but bloodthirsty and intriguing. 
All opposition which he encountered was stifled 
in blood, the roads by which he passed were 
marked by a senes of executions. This strategic 
capacity is severely criticised by Na^Ima (1 495) 
because he wasted his time and his troops in 
making minor conquests before attacking Baghdad. 
His name is given to a k&an which he had built 
on the great road between Eski Shehir and Konya 
(see Taeschner, Das anatohsche Wegenetz.^ 1. 102 
and the map). 
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2. Muhammad Khusraw Pasha, a states- 
man and a grandvizier in the reigns of the Sultans 
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MahmQd II aod 'Abd al-Madjid. He was by birth 
an AbUiazian slave and served first in the enderUn as 
servant of the Ca^ugh Bash! Sa'^id. In 1206 (1792) 
he left the palace as muhttrdar and k^aya to his 
compatriot KuCUk Husain Pasha, just appointed 
Kapudan Pasha. He gamed promotion quickly in 
his military and administrative career and became 
in 1800 mutesarrtf of Kaia Hisar. He accompanied 
the Turkish fleet which in March 1801 landed in 
Egypt under Ku£uk Husain Pasha and afterwards 
became commandant at Alexandria. In September 
of the same year he was appointed wall of Egypt, 
after having been raised to the rank of wezlr. 
Khusraw Pasha made his ceremonial entry into 
Cairo in January 1802, and immediately began 
military operations against the Mamluk beys. But 
his inexperience and avarice, which had caused 
him to dismiss his own troops, bi ought about his 
failure. The Mamluks gained ground and the wall 
was not able to maintain his authoiity over the 
Albanian tioops, under the command of Tahii 
Pasha and Muhammad 'All. The lattei encouraged 
the revolt of these tioops and on the 3rd May 
1803 Khusraw was forced by them to leave Cairo 
and to entrench himself in Damietta At fiist he 
fought with success against the Albanian troops 
who were now allied with the Mamluks, but in 
July 1803 the allies commanded by Muhammad 
^Ali and 'Othman Bey BardisI took Damietta 
and Khusraw was taken a prisoner to Cairo 
Meanwhile the Porte had replaced him as wait 
by 'All Pasha Djeza^rli An attempt to escape 
fiom Cairo failed. On the 13th March 1804, the 
Albanian troops beat the Mamluks in their turn 
and Muhammad 'Ali proclaimed Khusraw once 
more wall of Egypt, but two days later through 
the influence of the relatives of Tahii Pasha who 
had died in the meanwhile, the airangements of 
Muhammad 'All were upset, Khusraw was taken 
to Rosetta where he was g^ven leave to embaik j 
for Constantinople. Fiom this Egyptian peiiod 
Khusraw always had an inveterate hatred for Mu- 
hammad 'All, whom he considered, not without 
reason, as the piincipal author of his failure. 

Theieafter lUiusiaw Pasha began a long career 
as wall of a great number of wilayet\^ from the 
, beginning of 1812 to 1817 he was Kapudan Pasha 
and again from Decembei 1822 to February 1827. 
Duiing this lattei period he took pait in the taking 
of Missolonghi (Apiil 1826) When the news of 
the massacre of the Janissaries 1 cached him, he 
had all the Janissaiies in the fleet thrown into 
the sea in older to show his zeal for leforms. On 
May Qtb 1827 he became Ser-^ Asker at Constan- 
tinople, an office which he kept until i l^h November 
1836. During this time his power was unlimited 
Although he had little education (he never learnt 
either to lead or write) no one was more in favour 
with Sultan Mahmud than he, on account of 
his gieat zeal foi reforms. It was he who was 
the first to present the Sultan with a body of 
troops trained according to the European method 
Moreover as minister of police, he was able to 
maintain peifect order in the capital in spite of 
the troubled situation in the Empire The popula- 
tion knew him and feaied him under the name 
of “Topal Pasha” “He was the very genius of 
intrigue of I'urkish officials” (Rosen). He as- 
sembled around himself a large clientele of de- 
pendents amongst whom some gained the position 
of dam&d^ for example his adopted son 


Pasha* Von Moltke, sent in 1835 to Constantinople 
as instructor of the new Turkish troops, has given 
a description of the Scr^ Asker who, by this time, 
had attained a considerable age. He was an old 
man, very active, with a red face and white hair 
(there is a portrait in the Ta'rlkbri Lu^fi^ vol. viii., 
Constantinople 1328, p. 86). He had, however, a 
disastrous influence on the operations of the Turkish 
armies against the Egyptian troops of Muhammad 
'All. By his jealousy he thwarted the plans of the 
Turkish generals Husain Pasha in Syria (April 1832) 
and Rashid Pasha (battle of Konya, 21 tb Dec. 
1832) so that the failure of the Turks must be 
largely attributed to him In the period of upheaval 
which followed, he took very little part m the 
diplomatic intrigues; he never showed a very 
definite sympathy either with Russian influence or 
with that of France The fall of Khusraw m 
November 1836 was ultimately due to the influence 
of the conservative party, and also to the plague 
which had been ravaging Constantinople during 
these last years He returned, however, to the 
head of the Government in March 1838 as chief 
of the cabinet with the title of t dls-i s^ura and 
re^ts-t med^lis-t walT\ in this cabinet the young 
Rashid Pasha was minister for foreign aflaiis. This 
ministry continued the organisation of the civil 
service (tamlmat-t khettrtye') In 1839 war broke 
out anew with Muhammad 'All, which led to the 
catastrophe of Nizib (24^ June 1839) During 
this time Khusraw was able to maintain tranquillity 
in the capital even at the time of the death of 
Mahmud II, which took place on June 30th 1839 
Ihus on the accession of the young Sultan 'Abd 
al-Madjid, Khusraw was the person indicated to 
fill the office of grandvizicr, an office which was 
le-cstabhshed after having been temporally abolished. 
Ihe situation of the Empire was at this t.me very 
critical because of the defeat of the army and the 
loss of the fleet which had gone over to Muhammad 
'All During this time Khusraw was the soul of 
the resistance to the viceioy, his ancient enemy, 
but he took very little part in the diplomatic 
negotiations with the Powers, negotiations the object 
of which was to save Turkey. It was Rashid Pasha 
who diiected foreign affairs and w'ho took the 
initiative in the proclamation of the famous Khalit 
shetif of Giilkhane on Nov 2«tl 1839. Khusraw 
was not the man to appreciate such a measure 
and played a veiy passive role duiing the ceremony. 
I.ittle by little the intrigues of Muhammad 'All 
at Constantinople seconded by Khalil Pasha who 
had become set-'^asker succeeded in undei mining 
the position of the grandvizier, the Sultan dismissed 
him in June 1840 and banished him to Rodosto. 
At the end of a year, however, the conservative 
influence was re-established in Constantinople, so 
he was recalled and he held the office of set^^asker 
again from January 1846 to December 1847, 
Finally he retired for good, and this, the last 
Turkish giand-vizier of the old school, died on 
the 13^ Djumada II, 1271 (4th March 1855) aged 
nearly a hundred years, without leaving any children. 
He W’as buried in a special lurke at EiySb; at 
this place there is also a library which he founded. 
During his life-time he had amassed enormous 
wealth. Many of his old slaves and servants rose 
to positions of high dignity in the civil and military 
service. 
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(J. H. Kramers) 

KHUSRAW SHAH. [See li 157M 
KHUSRAW SULTAN, eldest son of 
l^ahSngir by the daughter of RSdjS Bhagwan 
D5s, was born at Lahore in 1587. He was a 
favourite with his grandfather^ Akbar, who perhaps 
wanted to make him his successor. He rebelled 
against his father in the first year of the latter’s 
reign, was defeated and imprisoned. He made a 
second conspiracy in Afghanistan, and this having 
been detected, he was, with one interval, kept in 
confinement for the rest of his life He died at 
Asligarh near Burhanpur in the Deccan in 1622, 
and ^^as in all probability murdered by Shah 
jDjahan His sister had his body buried in the 
Khusraw B5gh at Allahabad His two sons, Dawar 
Bakhsh, otherwise Bulaki, and Garshasp, were put 
to death at Sbah DjahSn's accession. See ^Amal~t 
Sahh (still m MS ), Djahangir’s Memoirs (O.T.F.) 
vols I and 2, R A, S, for 1907. 

(H Beveridge) 

KHUSRU, Abu ’l-Hasan AmIr b. AmIr Saif 
AL*DIn Mahmud ShamsI, born in India 651 (1253) 
His father was a Turk of the tribe of La^in, 
emigrated from HazSra, neai Ball^, dating the 
reign of jDjingiz Khan, to India and settled at 
Patyall where he married the daughter of 'Imad 
al Mulk, a great noble of the court of Dehli. 
KbusiH lost his father at the early age of nine 
and was brought up under the care of his maternal 
grandfather. He was very intelligent and had 
great love for study He was fortunate in enjoying 
the favour of seven successive kings of Dehli. 
(l) Muhammad Sultan b Sultan Qhiyath al-Din 
Balban (664—686 = 1265—1287); (2) Sultan 
Mu^^izz al-Din Kaikiibad (686-689=1287-1290), 
(3) Sultan Djalal al-Din Firuz §li5h II b ^al5l 
al-Din (689 — 695 — 1290 — 1295); (4) Sultan Mu- 
hammad Sb5h I, ‘^Ala' al-Din (695 — 715 = 1295 — 
*3*5)) (5) Sul^n Mubarak §hah I, Kutb al-Dln 
(716—720 = 1316—1320); (6) Sultan Taghla^c 
Shsh I, Gbiyath al-Dm (720 — 725 = 1320 — 1324) 
and (7) SultSn Muhammad II b Taghlak (725 — 
752 = 1324—1351). 

Khusril was a pupil or votary of Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ (d. 725 = 1324) for whom he had the 
greatest regard and sincerest devotion; and it is 
said that when he was accompanying GhiySth al- 
Din Taghlak Sh^h in his march to Bengal, the 
news of the demise of his spiritual leader reached 
him. On hearing it he hastened back to Dehli, 
gave up the royal service and distributed all he 
had to the poor, and took up his abode at the 
tomb of the saint, and died six months after in 

Dehli, 725 (1325). 

He IS the author of the following works. 

(1) Tu^fat al-^igjtar^ the poems which were 
composed from the poet’s 15th to 19th year; 

(2) Was^ aUHayat^ the poems which he com- 
posed from his 20th to 34th year; 


(3) Qiurtat al-Kanidl^ the poems which were 
written duiing the 34th to the 43>'<i year; 

(4) Bakiyan-Na^lyay select remnants or poems 
of old age. 

Selections from the preceding four diwdn's have 
been lithograped with the title of Kull\yat-i-Am\r 
JRhusru in the press of Naval Kishore, Lucknow. 

(5) Nihdyat al-Kamdl^ a collection of Qhazals 
(lyrical poems) and RubliH\ (quatiains); 

(6) Mtftah al-Futuh^ a poetical account of 
the campaigns of DjalSl al-Din Firuz Shah II 
during the first year of his reign, i. e. from his 
accession, 689 (1290), to his return to Dehli in 
690 (1291), 

(7) Ma(la^ al- Anwar ^ a moral and religious 
poem, written in imitation of the Makhzan al- 
Asraf of NizSmi, 

(8) S&trin wa-Khasru^ an imitation of Nizami’s 
KhusrU wa-^trtn^ 

(9) Ma^jnun wa^LatlU^ an imitation of Nizami’s 
Laild wa-Ma^rtun, It has been lithogiaphed, Cal- 
cutta 1244, Lucknow 1286, 

(10) A^ifta-t-Stkandari ^ a counterpait to the 
Iskandar Nama of Nizami; 

(11) Hasht Bthtilit^ a poem on the loves of 
BahrSm, written in imitation of Nizami’s Haft 
Patkar , 

(12) Ktrdn al-Sa^datn^ a poetical account of 
the meeting of Sultan Mu'izz al-Din Kaikubad and 
his father Nasir al-Din Bughra KhSn, Sultan of 
Bengal, which took place on the bank of the 
liver Ghagra in Oudh, 688 A. H.; lithographed, 
Lucknow 1259, 

(13) Niih Stpahr^ a poetical description of the 
couit of Kutb al-Din Mubarak §hah, with an 
account of the principal events of his reign; 

(14) Duwalratn Khidr KMn^ a poem on the 
love adventures of Khidi Khan, son of Sul|an 'Ala’ 
al-Din, with Dewal Rani, the daughter of Rai 
Karn of Gudjrat 

(15) Khtisrawi^ a work on Rhetoric, litho- 
graped in the press of Naval Kishore, Lucknow, 
In 1914 an attempt was made under the guidance 
of the late NawwSb Hadjdji Muhammad Ishak 
Khan, the then secietary of the M A. O. College, 
Aligarh (now Aligaih Muslim University) to 
publish well edited texts of the Kulliydt KhusrD, 
but, owing to the death of the Nawwab, only 

I Nos 10, II, 12 and 14 of the above list could 
be lithographed. 

Btbliography\ Muhammad KSsim Finshtah, 
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Oude Catalogue^ pp. 467 — 470; Rieu, Cat» of 
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and y, Moslem Institute^ October — December 
1906, li , N®. 2, p. 89. 

(M Hidayet Hosain) 
KHUSUF. [See kusUf ] 

KHUTBA (a.), sermon, address by the 
khanb [q. V.]. The khu^ba has a fixed place in 
Muhammadan ritual, viz. in the Friday-service, in 
the celebration of the tw’o festivals, in services 
held at particular occasions such as an eclipse or 
excessive drought. In the Friday-service it piecedes 
the ^alat^ in all the other services the ^alat comes 
first. A short description of the rules for the yiu|:ba 
according to al-ShIrSzI (q. v., Tanbih^ ed. Juynboll^ 
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p. 40), one of the early Shafi'l doctors, may be given 
here, a. One of the conditions for the validity of 
the Fri day-service is that it must be preceded 
by two sermons. The conditions foi the validity 
of these sermons are the following : the ^a{lb must 
be in a state of ritual purity; his dress must be 
in accord with the prescriptions , he must pronounce 
the two khutba’s standing and sit down between 
them; the number of auditors required for a valid 
must be present. 

Regarding the sermon itself are obligatory: the 
hamdala^ the ^alat on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both khutba’s, piayer (du^a^) in behalf 
of the faithful, recitation of a part of the Kurban 
in the fiist khutba or, according to some doctors, 
in both. It is commendable (sunnd) for the 
khapb to be on a pulpit or an elevated place, to 
salute the audience when diiecting himself towards 
them; to sit down till the adhan is pronounced by 
the mt^a dhdh tn ; to lean on a bow, a sword or 
a staff; to direct himself straightway to his audience; 
to pray {du^a^) on behalf of the Muslims; to make 
his khutba short. 

b Regarding the khutba’s on the days of 
festival the same author says (p. 42) that they 
are like those of the Fnday-service, except in the 
following points: the ^ka^tb must open the first 
with nine takbir'^^ the second with seven. On the 
^id ai‘Ji(r he must instruct his audience in the 
lules for the zakat on the Hd al-adha in 

the rules for the sacrifice of this day. It is allowed 
to him to pronounce the sermon sitting 

Regarding the khutba’s of the service during an 
eclipse, al-Shhazi (p. 43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in 
the service in times of drought he must ask Allah’s 
pardon, in the opening of the first khutba nine 
times, in the second seven times; further he must 
lepeat several times the ^alat on Muhammad as 
well as tstighfar^ recite Sura Ixvi 9, elevate 
his hands and say Muhammad’s du^"^ (which is 
communicated by al-ShIr5zI in full). Further he 
must diiect himself towards the ktbla [q v ] in 
the middle of the second yiutba and change his 
shirt, putting the right side to the left, the left 
to the right, the upper part beneath and keep it 
# on till he puts off all his other garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to the following 
remarks. C. H. Becker was the first to point to 
the relation between the Muhammadan pulpit and 
the judge’s seat m early Aiabia This explains 
why the must sit down between the two 

khutba’s , it explains also why he must lean on a 
staff, sword or bow; for these were the attributes 
of the old Arabian judge It is not easy to sec 
why the khutba precedes the services on Friday, 
whereas on the days of festival and the other 
special occasions ^alat comes fiist. Hadith tells us 
that Marwan b. al-Hakam w’as the first to change 
this order of things by pronouncing the l^utba 
before the performance of the ^alat on the days 
of festival (e. g. Bukhari, ^Idain^ bSb 6 and espe- 
cially the pathetic picture in Muslim, ^Idain^ trad. 9). 

It is also said that MarwSn was the first to 
hold the hhutba on these days on a pulpit, the 
old custom being a service without mtnbar or 
adhUn, According to other authorities (cf. Muslim, 
Imnn^ trad. 78, 79 and al-Nawawf’s commentary) 
the liutba before the ^alat was an institution 
going back to ^Uthmfin or even to 'Umar. The 
common opinion of traditionists is, however, 


that it was an innovation due to the general 
tendency of the Umaiyads to favour their own 
dynastic interests rather than those of religion. If 
this opinion should be right, the innovation as 
well as the holding of the khutba in a sitting 
attitude, may be looked upon as an endeavour to 
go back to the pre-islSmic judicial rites concerning 
mtnbar and ^ueba. 

Regarding the prayer on behalf of the faithful 
{dti^d" It 'l-mi^mtntn') it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-/^z/5/ it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The 
history of Islfim is full of examples of the im- 
portance which was attached to this custom, 
especially m times of political troubles, the 
name mentioned in this du^d^ betraying the imam's 
political opinion or position Though it is not 
prescribed by law to mention the ruler’s name, 
the suppression of the name at this occasion ex- 
posed the khatib to suspicion on the part of the 
ruler. In countries where Muslims live under non- 
Muslim rule, even a prayer for the woildly pros- 
perity of the ruler may expose the khatib to sus- 
picion on the part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Islam und Phonography p. 13 sq. = 
Yerspi . Geschr , 11. 430 sq, , do , Mr. L. JV. C. 
van den Berg's beoefening van het mohammedaansche 
techty in Ind. GtdSy vi/i. 809 sq. = Verspr. Ge- 
schr if teny 11. 214 sq.). Ihe custom of mentioning 
the ruler in prayer is found as early as the fifth 
century B c. in the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine 
(Pap 1 , line 26 , cf. also Harnack, Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Chrtstentumsy 1. 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the khutba pre- 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also in 
hadith The Idiutba’s of Muhammad usually begin 
with the formula amma bddu (Bukhari, Diunlay 
bab 29) Side by side with the hamdala (Muslim, 
^tinloy trad 44, 45) the shahada occurs (Ahmad 
b Hanbal, 11 302, 343 . ‘‘A khutba without the 
^ahada is like a mutilated hand”). In a large 
number of traditions it is stated that Muhammad 
used to recite passages from the Kui^an (e. g. 
Muslim, Djunluy trad. 49—52; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
v, 86 , 88, 93 etc) Ihe khutba must be short, 

m accord with Muhammad’s saying ‘‘Make your 
salat long and your short” (Muslim, Dj unlay 

trad. 47). Just like the salat the Wiutba must be 
right to the purpose {kasdany Muslim, Dj umlay 
trad. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; 
“who says to his neighbour “listen”, has spoken a 
superfluous word”, Bukhari, Dt unlay bab 36). The 
two Wiutba’s pronounced by the standing kk^liky 
who sits between them, are based on Muhammad’s 
example (Bukhari, ^unlay bab 27 ; Muslim, ^um'ay 
trad. 33 — 35, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 11. 35, 91, 98). 
During the adhan Muhammad used to sit on the 
mtnbar ; the tkdma was spoken when he had 
descended (in order to hold the khutba standing); 
this order was observed by Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, in. 449 bis) 

Neither the term khutba nor the verb kilfi(aba 
in their technical meaning occur in the Kur^Sn. 
Even in the passage containing an admonition 
not to abandon the Fnday-service for worldly 
profit, it is only the ^alut which is mentioned (SQra 
Ixii. 9 — 11). It would be wrong to conclude from 
this silence that the khutba did not yet form a 
constituent part of worship in Muhammad’s time* 
Still, it IS not probable that the different kinds 
of service were accurately regulated from the be- 
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ginning. HadltK has preserved descriptions showing 
that Muhammad’s khutba often did not have much 
to do with the legular sermon of later times. AbQ 
Dft^Gd, KttUb al-dtyat^ bab 13 Muhammad had 
sent Aba EJahm b. Hudhaifa as a collector of the 
%akat to the clan of Laith. When a man made 
difficulties concerning the payment of zakat^ Aba 
gjahm knocked him on the head Then his clans- 
people went to Madina and laid before Muhammad 
a claim on retaliation. After a discussion they 
agreed upon a blood-fine to a certain amount. Then 
Muhammad said to them* to-night I will hold a 
khutba and propose to my people the amount you 
have agreed At night Muhammad pronounced his 
khutba saying: These men of Laith have come to 
me in order to claim retaliation They did not 
accept several proposals, but finally have agreed to 
such an amount. Do you agree with it ^ They an- 
swered* No. Then the Muhadjirun were angry 
with the embassy of Laith, but Muhammad per- 
suaded them not to importune them Finally they 
received a greater amount after Muhammad had 
agreed on it with them in a second l^utba. — 
This kind of khutba apparently is a sample of 
the addresses of the early Arabian rulers to their 
people and has scarcely anything to do with a 
sermon Still, it is not possible to distinguish between 
the kinds, as may appear from the following tra- 
ditions. In a tradition on the authority of AbH 
Sa'Id al-Khudrf it is said that Muhammad on the 
days of festival used to open the service with the 
salat f then he pronounced the khutba ‘^and his 
khutba usually consisted m the command to par- 
ticipate m some mission or expedition” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, 111. 56 sq,^ A similar statement is to 
be found in Muslim, ^Idatn^ trad 9 ‘‘When Mu- 
hammad had concluded ^alat on the days of 
festival by the taslim^ he remained on his feet 
and turned to the sitting audience ; when he 
wanted to send a mission or when he desired 
some other arrangement, he gave his orders on it, 
he used also to say give .alms, give alms, give 
alms , . . then he went away This state of things 

lasted till Maiwgn etc.”. This is a very simple 
description of the seivice and would be a con- 
siderable support to the view that a service with 
a fixed order only arose long after Muhammad’s 
time Yet, it must not be forgotten that the de- 
scription just translated betiays the tendency to 
contrast the simple service of the Prophet with 
the highly official style introduced by Marwan, 
who had even a nnnbar built on the musalld 
The following instance refers to the Fi iday-khutba* 
‘‘Abu Rifa^a says* 1 addressed the Prophet while he 
pronounced the khutba, saying Oh Apostle of Allah, 
I am a stranger who wants information concerning 
his religion which he does not undeistand There- 
upon the Apostle of God abandoned his khutba 
and came to me. Then a chair was brought (it 
seems to me that its legs were iron), the Apostle 
of Allah sat down on it and began to teach me 
what AllSh had taught him Then he finished his 
khutba” (Muslim, Dj um^a^ trad. 60) This tia- 
dition, interesting though it may seem, betrays 
the tendency to accentuate the absence of a min* 
bar. Other traditions of this type give an equally 
simple picture of the Friday-service, e. g. those m 
Muslim’s chapter, No®. 54 — 59, which re- 

present Muhammad pronouncing his khutba, when a 
man enters. Muhammad at once directs to him 
the question : Have you performed the two rak^a*s ? 


Apparently the tendency is to show that Mu- 
hammad laid so much stress upon the two non- 
obligatory r abba's that he even interrupted himself 
in his khutba in order to accentuate their importance. 

However unceitaiii the value of these traditions 
may be, it seems not out of place to suppose that 
a fixed order of seivice on Friday and the days 
of festival arose only after Muhammad’s lifetime. 
This Older reposes on three elements the early- 
Arabian khutba, Muhammad’s sunna and 
the example of Jews and Christians. 

In his study on the history of Muslim worship 
C H. Becker has endeavoured to establish a close 
connection between the services on Friday and the 
days of festival on the one hand, and the mass 
on the other The main features of his position 
are the following The first khutba corresponds to 
the first part of the mass (“Vormesse”) A dhan 
and khutba are an echo of the responses between 
the deacon and the priest who administers the 
mass. Ihe obligatory recitation of the Kui'^an cor- 
responds to the recitation of the scripture Con- 
cerning the two khutba’s he states that this duality 
is subject to ikhitiaf on the part of the /ak}h's\ 
it has found its way to the service on the days 
of festival coming from the Friday-service The 
second khutba coi responds to the sermon and the 
general prayer. 

his view was combated by Mittwoch who 
found in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding 
to adhan and tkama^ to the hnmdala,^ the recitation 
of the Torn (first khutba) and the lecitation from 
the Prophets (second khutba). It is perhaps im- 
possible to decide the question, probably the example 
of the Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy 
have exercised influence on the final constitution 
of the Muhammadan service 

Instead of a history of the Muhammadan sermon 
which has not yet been written, a few notices 
only may be given here. Muhammad’s first and 
second khutba in Madina are in Ibn IshSk’s ^ira 
(ed. Wustenfeld, p. 340) It may follow here in 
translation, not because of its being considered as 
genuine, but as a standard specimen. “The Apostle 
of Allah praised Allah and said Amma ba^du. 
Oh people, provide for yourself (by good works), 
accept instruction By Allah you will be thunder- 
stneken and everyone of you will leave his cattle 
without shepherd Then his Lord will say to him, 
speaking without a dragoman and without a screen 
Has not my Apostle come to you ^ He preached 
to you and I provided you with money and gave 
you abundance What have you provided for your- 
self? Then you will look to the right and to the 
left, without perceiving anything (which can aid 
you), then you will look before you, but not per- 
ceive anything besides Hell. Therefore, whosoever 
will be able to avoid Hell, even though it were on 
account of a piece of a date (given as alms), 
he should do it, or on account of a good word, 
if he should not possess a date. For good deeds 
are rewarded ten, nay even seven hundred times. 
May peace and God’s mercy and blessing be 
upon you”, 

Muhammad’s last sermon is communicated in 
BukhSrl’s collection, bSb 29; his emotion 

when he preached is described m Muslim, Dtutn^a,^ 
trad. 43. An accurate description of the Friday- 
service with a translation of two kljutba’s in Lane, 
Manners and Customs,^ Paisley and London 1895, 
p. 99 sqq. 
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A collection of sermons ascribed to 'Alf is in 
the former Royal Library in Berlin; among them 
IS a khutba without the letter alif. 

As the office of the khatib became a regular 
function, the khutba became to the khatib what a 
calligraphed document is to the professional scribe ; 
the one displayed his art in flourished initials, 
the other in rhymed prose Collections of sermons 
are often arranged following the calender, viz 
four sermons for every month and additional ones 
for the days of festival, the Prophet’s birthday, 
and his Ascension, see Ahlwardt, Verzetchnts der 
arab Hss ^ iii., p. 437. 

It IS customaiy to hold the khutba in Arabic 
This rule has often been broken in Turkey. 

Bibliography Juynboll, Handleidtng tot 
de kennis van de Moh. Wet^ Leiden 1925, p 
Tisq^ 109 Shai kh NizSm, al-Fatatui al- 
^Alamgii lya^ Calcutta 1828 sqq , i 205 sq ^^\osq ^ 
214 sq,^ Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-HulIi, Kttab 
aUlslam^ Calcutta 1893, 1. 44, 48, C H Becker, 
Die Kanzel tm Kultus des alien Islam in Nol^ 
deke-Festschrift^ Giessen 1906, p. 331 sqq , 
do , Zur Geschtchte des tslamtschen Kultus in 
/j/., 111. 374 sqq , E Mittwoch, Zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des islamischen Gebets und Kul^ 
tus in Abh, Pr, Ak W,^ ^ 9 * 3 ^ N®. 2, Broc 
kelmann, G. A L ^ 1 92 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KHUTTAL, a district on the upper 
course of Amu-Darya between the iivers 
Pandj and Wakhsh, called DjarySb and Wakhshab 
in the middle ages, on the situation cf also i, 
P» 339 pronunciation Khuttal is given by 

Yakat 11 402), for the frequently used 

pluial form we have evidence for the pronunciation 
Khuttalan m the lampoon pieseived by Tabari (11. 
1492, 1494 and 1602) on the reverses suflfeied by 
the governor Asad b. ^Abd Allah (d. 120 = 738). 
On the other hand in later Persian poetry the 
pronunciation Khatlan 01 Khotlan is required , 
the same pronunciation is given by the Persian 
lexicons (e g in Vulleis, Lejricon^ s v ). 

Ilulbuk, the capital of the uilers of Khuttal, 
must be sought to the south of the modem Kiilab, 
according to the data given in the geographers, 
the largest town of Khuttal, Munk (so in the 
geographers, in Shaiaf al-Din Yazdl, Zafar-NUma^ 
Ind edition, 1. 38: Munk), must have corresponded 
approximately to the modern BaldjwSn, although 
we alieady find the latter mentioned in the Zafar- 
Kama (i 83) Ya'kObi G A.^ i , vii 292) says 
the ‘‘laigest town of Khuttal” is Washdjird, the 
modern Faiz5bad which really lies outside of 
Khuttal (w'est of the Wa khsh ). Khuttal was a 
district specially noted for its horses (cf. B.G A.^ 
ill. 325 infia and vi , text, p 180) 

The pre-IslSmic titles of the rulers of Khuttal, 
KhuttalSn §h5h and §hlr JChuttalSn (^B G A , text, 
p 40), seem to have been no longer used in the 
Muslim period. The last battles of the Arab con- 
querers mentioned in Tabari (111. 74) are of the 
year 133 (750/751); the king {malik) of Khuttal 
had to leave his country and go first to FarghSna 
then to China. The Chinese accounts of the title 
granted to the king of Khuttal in 752 (E Chavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou^ktue ocadentaux^ p. 168 
and 216) are thus explained. A genealogy of the 
“later rulers of Khuttal” has been compiled by 
Marquart {ErUn^ahr^ p. 302); in his opinion the 
kingdom of l^vLtial later became divided into 


'Several small states ; but in the time of the SSmSnids 
a ruler Ahmad b. ]QjaTar is mentioned as amir 
of Khuttalkn (Gardlzl in Barthold, Turkestan^ i. 
9, account of the events of 336 — 337=947/949). 
MukaddasI {B. G, A.^ in. 337, a) also mentions 
among the rulers from whom the SSmanids re- 
ceived no taxes {Jkhara^i) but only presents {ha- 
daya\ the amir of Khuttal 

After the fall of the SSmSnids, Khuttal belonged 
to the empire of the Ghaznawids (see ii , p 1 54) 
and being on the frontieis was exposed to frequent 
raids from the land of the Ilek-KhSns (cf. ii , p. 
465) Under Sultan Mas‘ud (1030— IO41) claims 
to the suzerainty ovei Khuttal were made, notably 
by ‘All Tegin [q v ] (Baihaki, ed. Morley, 
esp p 348), a separate ruler of Khuttal is not 
mentioned at this period On the other hand in 
Ibn al-Athlr (x. 22) in the account of SultSn Alp 
Ar^lSn’s campaign of 456 (1064) an amir of 
Khuttal who had shut himself up in his fortress 
(its name is not given) is mentioned, it was only 
after a long siege, in which the amir himself was 
killed, that the fortress was stormed. In another 
passage (xi. 155) Ibn al-AlhIr tells of a campaign 
by the lord {s^htb) of Khuttal, Ibn ShudjS*^ Far- 
rukhshah in Radjab 553 (Aug. 1158) against 
Tirmidh, this ruler is said, like the SSmSnids 
before him, to have claimed descent from the 
Sassanian Bahiam G 5 r (cf. i., p 586a). There is 
no further mention of a native dynasty in Khuttal 
after this It probably belonged to the kingdom of 
the Ghorids (ii , p. 161—164), we are definitely 
told this of the district of Wakhsh on the lower 
course of the river of the same name {Tabakat-i 
Nastri^ transl Raverty, p. 426) Among the many 
smaller principalities into which the GhSrid king- 
dom broke up, the kingdom of Wakhsh is men- 
tioned (ibid , p 436 and 490, Nesawl, ed. Houdas, 
p. 39, cf. W Barthold, Turkestan etc., ii. 400). 

In the second half of the viii (xiv ) century 
Khuttal was one of the many small Turkish- 
Mongol kingdoms into which Caghatai’s empire 
had broken up (cf 1, p 812) In 1372 by com- 
mand of Timur the king of Khuttal, Kai-Khusraw 
was put to death for treacherous negotiations with 
Kh^’arizm (Sharaf al-Din Yazdl, Ifafar-Naina^ Ind. 
edition, 1 243) Khuttal later \vas one of the 

dependencies of Hisar (cf. ii., p. 31^)1 when in 
903 (1497/1498) the Beg Khusraw Shah had seized 
dominion over Hisar, he granted Khuttal to his 
brother Wall Beg {Babur- Nama^ ed. Beveridge, 
fol 57), Wall Beg was killed in 910 (1504/1505) 
by Shaibani, the founder of the Ozbeg kingdom 
(ibid, fol. I25l>). Under the rule of the Ozbegs 
the name Khuttal for the region was ousted by 
Kulab. The district of Khuttal is mentioned as 
late as the Bahr al-Asrat of Mahmud b. Wall 
(begun in Rabi^ II 1044 = Sept.-Oct. 1634, cf. 
Zapiskt^ etc., xv. 233) (Ind Office MS 560 — 575 » 
fol 228« and 238a); the name Kul 5 l) is already 
used in the history of Kh 5 n ‘^Ubaid AllSh (1702 — 
1711); the work was begun in his lifetime (F. 
Teufel in Z. D,M, G ^ xxxvui. 243 , cf. esp. text, 
p. 29). 

Bibliography' W. Barthold, Turkestan^ 
li. 70 sqq ; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 1905, p. 438 
sq,\ J. Marquart, Eraniahr^ p 232 sqq,^ 299 
299 ; Note by N. Elias on the Tdrlhk-i 
RasMdi^ transl. E. D. Ross, p. 21. 

(W. Barthold) 
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KHUZA^A b. "Amr , name of a South- 
Arabian tribe, a branch of the large tribe 
of Azd. The genealogists with few exceptions are 
unanimous in tracing their pedigree through ‘^Amr, 
surnamed Luhaiy, b Rabi^'a b. Hantha b. Mu- 
zaikiya and they agree further that they, together 
with the other branches of the Azd, left South 
Arabia at a remote time and wandered with them 
to the North, When they reached the territory of 
Mekka, most of their kinsmen continued their 
journey, the Ghasstln to Syria, Azd Shunu'a to 
'OmSn, but Luhaiy remained with his clan near 
Mekka and thus separated (inkhaza^a) from the 
remainder of the tribe. The city of Mekka and 
the sacred teintory was at that time in the hands 
of the tribe of Djurhum and we may fix the time 
approximately in the fifth centuiy of the Christian 
era, though Arab antiquaries, by assigning ex- 
ceptionally long lives to some of the chiefs, date 
their arrival near Mekka several centuries further 
back. According to the same antiquaries the Djur- 
hum had allowed the sanctity of the sacred territory 
to lose much of its splendoui and in addition 
by extortions from pilgrims had caused the pil- 
grimage to have fallen greatly into disuse The 
leader of the Azd, Iha^Iaba b ^Amr, had asked 
from the Djurhum permission to stay in the sacred 
territoiy till his foragers had found suitable 
pasture-grounds clsewheie This permission the 
Djurhum would not grant and as Tha^laba said 
that he would stay, whether they allowed it or 
not it came to fierce fighting which lasted several 
days and ended in the utter defeat of the Djurhum. 
Only Mudad b 'Amr al-DjurhumI who had held 
aloof from the fighting was allowed to leave the 
city peacefully, and founded a new settlement 
with his family and followers at Kanan and Haly, 
where his descendants still resided in the third 
century of the Hidjra Having become complete 
masters of Mekka and the sacred territory, they 
permitted the descendants of Isma^^il, who were 
few in numbers and had taken no share in the 
quarrel, to remain peacefully among them. The 
very next year of the conquest brought epidemic 
fevers to the new population and according to 
some historians it was not till this time that the 
other clans of Azd migrated further afield. With 
a view to establishing a legal claim to the cus- 
todianship of the sanctuary, no doubt, Rabl’^a b 
Hantha b ^Amr married Fuhaiia the daughter of 
^Amir b. 'Amr b. al-Harith b Mudad, who had 
been the last ruler of Mekka, and thus he became 
the richest man in the city. Fiom this latter ac- 
count It becomes almost evident that the two 
tribes lived for some time togethei in Mekka and 
that the rise of the Khuza^a was less violent than 
is generally concluded from the first account 
Ihere can hardly be any doubt that here the 
same process occuicd as it happened continually, 
that the tribes outside a town by gradual pressure 
upon the moie peaceful and prosperous town- 
dwellers became m time the masters of the situa- 
tion, only to suffer the same fate a few generations 
later. Rabija is credited with having re-introduced 
the rites of the pilgrimage, especially by caring 
for the welfare of the numerous pilgrims who 
visited the sanctuaiy, but he is also credited 
with having been the first to have placed the 
idols round the Ka'ba and especially with having 
brought the idol Ilubal from Hit in Mesopotamia, 
which with other idols still existed at the time 


of Muhammad. Rabl'a and his descendants re- 
mained custodians for a very long time (Arab 
historians mention 300 and 500 yeais — which 
figures must be highly exaggerated). The last 
ruler was Hulail b. Hubshiya b. Salul b. Ka'b b. 
^Ami who gave his daughter Hubbaiy in marriage 
to Kusaiy, the head of the small clan of Kuraigh, 
a blanch of the tribe of Kinana Hulail when he 
grew old made it a practice to give to his daughter 
or his son-in-law the keys of the Ka'ba to per- 
form such duties as were the privilege of the 
custodian of the sanctuary When Hulail died he 
left his office to his daughter and his son-in-law, 
but when the latter wanted to claim this right, 
he was strongly opposed by the whole of Khuza^a, 
who forcibly took the keys of the sanctuary from 
Hubbaiy. Kiisaiy who had many friends among 
the KinSna who were settled in the vicinity of 
the sacred tenitory as also among the KudS'a, 
came to an arrangement with his friends that at 
the next pilgnmage-period and upon the termination 
of the rites of the pilgrimage it should come to 
open quarrel with the Khuza'a, and in the end it 
resulted in fierce fighting in which many were 
slam To settle the dispute both parties agreed 
to submit to the judgment of Ya'mar b 'Awf al- 
Kilabl. Both parties were invited to meet at the 
portals of the Ka^^ba and when Ya'mar had as- 
certained the number of slain of KhuzS’^a to be 
greater than that of the partisans of Kusaiy he 
gave judgment in favour of the latter. He was in 
consequence given the custodianship of the sanc- 
tuary and with it the rule of the city of Mekka, 
while the KhuzS^a were permitted to reside with 
the Kuraish m the precincts of the sacred territory. 
Thus the end of the rule of the Khuz 5 'a was 
also the commencement of the rule of the tribe 
of Kuraish [q. v ] Another less heroic account, 
however, tells us that Kusaiy bought the cus- 
todianship from Abu Ghubshan, the last ruler of 
the tribe of KhuzS'a, for a goats skin of wine; 
this IS the account also given by Ibn al-Kalbl in 
his Kttab al-MafJj^hb. With the advent of Isl 5 m 
we encounter the names of a number of persons 
belonging to the tribe of Khuza'a, and as the 
conquest of Egypt and the West was principally 
accomplished by wainois reciuited from Western 
Arabia it is not surpiising that we find descendants 
of the tribe of Khuza a prominent in the newly 
conquered lands, especially m Spam. 

That there was a great deal of confusion in the 
genealogies of this tribe is evident fiom their being 
at times not classed among the South-Arabian 
tribes at all, so e. g. the KSdl Tyad gives the 
genealogy: Khuza^a b. Luhaiy b Kama'^a b al-Y 5 s 
b. Mudar, which Suhaill m his commentaiy of the 
Sir a tries to explain by saying that Hantha b. 
'I ha'^laba married the widow of his father Kama'a, 
who was also the mother of I.uhaiy, in which way 
the genealogy is correct both in deiivmg their 
origin from Noith and South-Arabian tubes. As 
regards the divisions of KhuzS^a there is a great 
amount of divergence, some genealogists mention 
the clans of Ka^b, Mulaih, Sa'd and Salul, while 
other know only ‘Adiy, 'Awf and SaM. 

The great numbei of names of men who claimed 
descent from this tribe must make us believe 
that they were more numerous than we should 
conclude from the comparatively few names men- 
tioned as companions of the Prophet, and it may 
be that by the time of the rise of Islam they 
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had gradually been pushed by the more energetic 
Kuraish into the surrounding country out of the 
precincts of the city of Mekka itself. 

B i b I i 0 g r a p h y ' Azraki , Chromken der 
Stadt Mekka^ 1. 55 — 64; Ibn Duraid, Kitdb al- 
Iskjtkdk^ ed Wdstenfeld, p. 276—281, Nuwairl, 
11. 317 ? Kalkashandi, Nthayat al^Arab^ Baghdad, 
p. 205 — 206, al-Tabail, ed. de Goeje, passim*, 
Kalkashandi, ^ubh al~A^sha^ Ibn HishSm, Sira^ 
p* 59 many works dealing with the 

early histoiy of Islam (F.^ Krenkow) 

KijUZISTAN, the land of the Khuz (Hussi), 
Kov(rctioi of Ptolemy, a province of Persia 
corresponding to the ancient Susiana, 
now officially called ‘^Arabistan, “the country of 
the Arabs”, because its deseit plains have been 
ovei-run by the nomad tribes of the Ka% (Bedouin 
pronunciation Ca'b) and of the Banu Lam The 
present boundaries of the piovince are, to the 
North, the mountains of the Zagros chain, to the 
West, the Kerkha [q v.], to the South, the river 
lOjerrahl or T5b and a line drawn across the desert 
from the confluence of the Karun [q v ] and of the 
Kerkha with the Shatt al-'Arab [q v.], to the East 
Kurdistan. The pi incipal towns aie Shushtai (Tustar 
of the Arabs), the seat of the governor, Dizful, 
Hawlza (Suk al-Ahwaz, “the market-place of the 
Cosseans”), RSm-Hormuz, Muhammara, BehbehSn, 
the mountains aie inhabited by Lui tribes, namely 
Feili, Bakhtiyarl, Kuhgelu and Mamasenl. 

Under the Sasanids this province was included 
in those of the South (Nim-ruz), the Christians 
who inhabited it formed an ecclesiastical province 
called Beth Huzaye; the capital was Beth Lapat, 
latei called Gundlshaptlr. Conquered by the Arabs 
in the yeai 19 (640), it was defended by the 
Satrap Hurmuzan, who after the capture of Suk 
al-Ahw'az (Hamza IsfahanI Hudjistan-wadjar), and 
his defeat at Ram Hormuz by ^Otba, was be- 
sieged in Shushtar for 6 months and gave him- 
self unconditionally to the Caliph ‘^Omar It was 
occupied by Mu^^izz al-Dawla Ahmad b Buwaih 
before the capture of Baghdad in 334 (945) 
and during the reign of the Mongol llkhan 
Abaka it was given as a fief to the Atabeg of 
l.uristan, Yusuf Shah I, as a reward for having 
* saved him fiom a sudden attack of the Dailamis 
It was for some time occupied by the Ottomans 
after the battle, which was lost by the aimies of 
Shah ^Abbas I in front of Baghdad in the year 

995 (1587) 

For Arab geogiaphers KhUzistan has for its 
boundaries, to the West, the canton of Wasit and 
Dur al-Rasibl, to the South, the shore of the sea 
from 'Abbadan to Mehruban, to the East, Fars 
and 'Irak-‘^Adjaml (the boundary is marked by the 
Tab), to the North, the course of the Kerkha 
and the mountains of the Lur. Important towns 
were: Su^ al-Ahwaz (capital), SQs, Gundishaphr, 
Tustar, ‘Askar Mokram, Ram Hormuz, Dawrak 
(later Tib, Korfcub, Djobbi, Hisn Mahdi). Climate 
warm, air unhealthy, particularly for strangers; 
rivers numerous, soil fertile (dates, wheat, barley, 
nee, sugar-cane), Population ugly and of bad 
character; inhabitants quarrelsome and greedy, 
copper-coloured, slight figure, beard scanty, hair 
bushy. Probably they were the residue of the 
negroids who formerly were the population of the 
country. They still spoke at the time of the 
Arab conquest a peculiar language (khUzI) which 
was neither Indo-European nor Semitic — perhaps 


it was the remains of the language of the Anza- 
nites or Elamites; the remains of it are said to 
be preserved in the patois of the Diz-fuL After 
the wars with the Romans the people of Mesopo- 
tamia were transplanted there in the reign of 
Shapur I, the magnificent band of Tustar was built 
by the prisoners of war taken after the disastrous 
expedition of the Emperor Valerian. Industry 
developed in the country under the influence of the 
workmen carried off from Byzantine territory. At 
the present time the countiy is ruined; a few in- 
habitants maintain themselves in a few large villages; 
the plains provide pasturage for bodies of nomads. 

Bibliography A. H. \^z,yzxdi^ Description 
of the Province of Khuztstan (ffourn. Roy» Geogr. 
Society^ \vi , part. I, p. 1—105); Defr6mery, 
Memotres d^histoire orientate^ 1. 127 sqq,\ P. M. 
Sykes, Histoiy of Persia^ 1. 54, 56; 11 94, 179, 
257, Abu ’1-Fida\ Takwim aUBulddn p. 31 1 
sqq , Mukaddasi, B, G A.^ in 402 sqq (not m 
the index), Istakhrl, B,G»A.^ 1. 88 sqq, (not 
in the index); Ibn-Hawkal, B, G. A ^ ii. 170 sqq, 
(not in the index) , Yaknt, ed. Wusten- 

feld, 11. 496 = B. de Meynard, Diet, de la 
Perse,^ p. 217; J. Marquart, Erdnsahr^ p 27, 144. 

(Cl. Huart) 

KIAYA. [See kefkhudS.] 

KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (to be 
exact of the Ka^ba or the place between the 
water-spout [mJzab'] and the western corner), 
which has to be observed during the salat 

I From veiy early Lmes the direction at prayer 
and divine service was not a matter of choice 
among the Semitic peoples There is already an 
allusion to this in I Kings, viii 44 and it is 
lecorded of Daniel (Dan, vi. ii) that he offered 
prayer three times a day in the direction of Jeru- 
salem (which has remained the Jewish ktbla to 
this day). As is evident from the names of the 
quaiters of the heavens, the whole life of the 
Semitic peoples was turned eastwards. The Es- 
senes prayed in the diiection of the rising sun 
and the Syriac Christians also turned eastwards 
at prayer (^Ancient Syi tac Documents,^ ed. Cureton, 
p 24, 60, Acta Martyrum ocetd ^ ed Assemani, 
11. 125). It may therefore very ivell be assumed 
in agreement with the tradition that Muhammad 
appointed a ktbla at the same time as he in- 
stituted the salat. It is certain that in the period 
immediately following the Hidjra the direction 
taken by the Jews was also used by the Muslims. 
Tradition places the alteration in the kibla to 16 
or 17 months after the Hi^jra, in Radjab or 
Sha'ban of the year 2, probably rightly, for m 
this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad’s attitude to the Jews Disappointed 
at the slight success of his preaching among the 
Jews of Yathrib, he began to turn more and more 
to the old Arabian tradition and make the leligion 
of Ibrahim the basis of all monotheistic religions. 
The Ka‘ba was brought into prominence as a re- 
ligious centre and the Hadjdj began to be talked 
of as a Muslim rite. At the same time a beginning 
was made with the eviction of the Jewish tribes 
of Yathrib. The alteration in the V^hla is a not 
unimportant fact in this series of events and this 
tram of thought The Kur^Sn verses, li. 136 sqq,,^ 
refer to this* “The fools among the people will 
say; “What has induced them to abandon their 
former lj:ibla ? Say : to Allah belongs the cast 
I and the west. He guides whomsoever he pleaseth 
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unto the right path. Thus have we made you an 
intermediate community, so that ye may be wit- 
nesses for mankind while the Prophet is a witness 
for you. We only appointed your previous kibla 
to distinguish him who follows the Prophet from 
him who turns back on his heels. Verily this is 
a grievous sin fiom which he is fiee who is guided 
by Allah, but Allah will not allow your faith to 
be of no avail for He is gracious and kindly 
to man. We see how Ihy face turns to all the 
quarters of the heavens so we will cause thee to 
turn to a kibla pleasing to thee. Turn then thy 
face toward the holy masdjid^ turn your face to 
it wherever you are Whatever signs thou wert 
to give to the people of a scripture, they will not 
follow thy kibla” etc. 

The importance placed by Muhammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words It is 
not necessary to assume with the tiadition that it 
was brought about by scoinful remarks of the 
Jews regarding Muhammad’s dependence on the 
presciiptions of their religion (so Tabaii, ed. de 
Goeje, 1. 1280) In other traditions, the new kibla 
IS represented as that of Ibiahim (Tabari, Tafsir^ 
1. 378, 11. 13). Here we have a glimmering of the 
real truth of the matter, namely the connection 
with Muhammad’s new politico-religious attitude 
According to one tradition (Bukhari, SalUt^ B. 
32; Ta/sii. Sura 2, B. 14) the revelation of the 
above quoted verses fiom the Kurban was com- 
municated to the believers in the morning salat 
m Kub2’, accoiding to anothei story Muhammad 
had with a portion of the community performed 
two rak^a’s of the Zuhr-Salat m a mosque of the 
Bann Salima, when he turned round to the direction 
of Mecca (BaidSwl, on Sura II, 139) The mosque 
received the name of Mas^td al-Kiblatatn^ “the 
mosque of the two kiblas”. 

If it may then be considered established that 
Muhammad and his community turned towards 
Jerusalem at the salat during the early years of 
the Hidjra, the question still remains what was 
his kibla before the Hidjra, In Tradition two an- 
swers are given to this question and a third deduced 
by harmonising the other two. According to one, 
Muhammad in Mecca observed the V^bla to the 
Ka^^ba (Tabari, Tafslr^ 11 4, Baidawl, on Sura II, 
138); according to the other story the l^ibla had 
always been Jerusalem (Tabari, Tafslr^ ii. 3, 8, 
ed. de Goeje, 1. 1280; Baladhurl, Ftiiuh^ p. 2), 
according to the third (Ibn HishSm, p. 190, 228) 
Muhammad in Mecca was careful to have the | 
Ka^ba and Jerusalem m a straight line in front 
of him at the salat. The first view is influenced 
by the theory of the “religion of Ibrahim” for al- 
Tibrlzi also makes ^Abd al-Muttalib already know 
that IbrShlm appointed the Ka^ba as kibla {^Hamasa,^ 
i. 125) If the second opinion had not an historical 
basis, one does not quite understand how it could 
have arisen, for Tradition does not like to acknow- 
ledge Muhammad’s dependence on Jewish practice 
This view is therefore, m my opinion, the most 
probable. It is further mentioned as a distinguishing 
peculiarity of Bar 3 ^ b. Ma^Ur that even in the 
period before the Hidjra he would not turn his 
back on the Ka^a (Ibn HishSm p 294), this 
tradition would lose its point if the old kibla had 
been in the direction of the Ka^ba. Besides these 
traditional views, others have been put forward in 
recent years. According to Tor Andrae, Der Ur- 
sprung des Islams und das Christentum,^ Uppsala 


and Stockholm 1926, p. 4 (cf. Buhl, Mohammed's 
p. 212) the original kibla was to the east. 
Andrae bases his view not on the material of 
Tradition but on the general agreement between 
early Muslim and Christian religious usages. 
Schwally said that the Jerusalem kibla was in- 
tioduced into Mecca, it is true, but not as a 
specifically Jewish institution, perhaps a Jewish- 
Chnstian one {fieschichte des Qoians,^ i. 17$, note k). 

The direction of the Ijibla was, or is, not as- 
sumed at the salat only and with the points of 
the toes (BukhSrl, Salat,^ bab 28; Adhan,^ bSb 13 1; 
Nasa^I, Sahiv^ bab 25 , Ta^bik,^ b 5 b 96), but also 
at the di^d^ (Bukhari, Da^awat,^ bab 24), at the 
thlal or thram (BukhSri, Ha^d^,^ bab 29) and 
after the stone-throwing at the central Djamra 
(Bukhari, Ha^dj,^ bab 140 — 142)*, the head of an 
animal to be slaughtered is turned to the Vibla 
and the dead are buried with the face towards 
Mecca (Lane, Mannet s and Customs,^ Paisley and 
London 1899; Snouck Ilurgronje, Verspr, Geschr.,^ 
IV /l 243, V 409) 

In the Hadlth it is forbidden to turn towards 
Mecca when lebeving natuie (Bukhari, IVudif^ 
bab II ; Muslim, Ta/iaia,^ trad. 61, Nasa% Ta- 
haray bab 18 — 20). On the question whether it is 
allowable in doing this to turn one’s back to 
Mecca and thus in some paits of Arabia be facing 
Jerusalem no unanimity prevails (cf Bukhari , 
Wtidtd,^ bab 14; Khnms^ bab 4, Sal at b 3 b 29; 
Muslim, Tahara,^ trad 59, 61 sq \ AbO DS^ud, 
Tahdta,, bab 4), one should not expectorate in 
the direction of Mecca (BukhSri, ^alat^ bab 33) 

The obseivance of a kibla is given in old tra- 
ditions along with the performance of the salat 
and ritual slaughter as a ciiterion of the Muslim. 
Ihe Prophet of God said. “The command has 
been given me to fight the people till they say 
There is no god but Allah , when they say these 
words, perform our salat and slaughter in our way, 
their blood and their property shall be inviolate 
for us”, etc. (Bukhari, Saldt,^ bab 28, cf. Adahl,^ 
bab 12) One of the terms for the orthodox com- 
munity IS Ahl al-Kibla zva 'l- Dj am'^a, In many 
Muslim lands the word has become the name of 
a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies, thus kibla (pronounced tbld) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, in the 
Maghrib, cast. 

In the mosques the direction of the salSt is 
indicated by the Mthrab [q v ] , in classical Hadith, 
this word does not occur and kibla is used to 
mean the wall of the mosque towards which one 
turns At a salat outside a mosque, a sulra [q v.] 
marks the direction In Egypt, small compasses 
specially made for this purpose are used to ascer- 
tain the kibla (Lane, op, cit,,^ p. 228). — It should 
be noted that many mosques are not accurately 
but only approximately orientated (accoiding to 
the ^ihd). It sometimes happens that this eiror 
has been later corrected by the drawing of lines 
or the stretching of threads. This is, for example, 
the case m many mosques of the Dutch East 
Indies where the faithful at the salat take their 
direction not from the mthriib but fiom such in- 
dicators (information kindly supplied me orally by 
Prof. Snouck Hurgronje). 

The laws relating to the l^ibla are here given 
very briefly only and according to the ^afi'l 
school as laid down m al-Shlrgzl’s KttUb al-Tanblh 
(ed. Juynboll, p. 20). The adoption of a ^:ibla is 
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a necessary condition for the validity of a 
Only in great danger and in a voluntary salSt on 
a journey can it be neglected. But if one is on 
foot or can turn his steed round, it should be 
observed at the thram^ rukii^ and su^Ud. One 
should turn exactly in the direction of the kibla, 
and one who is neai it can do so with certainty, 
and one who is 1 emote as nearly as he can judge. 
According to others, in the latter case only the 
general direction is obligatory. Outside of 

Mecca one turns towards the mihrnh within a 
mosque; when not in a mosque one follows the 
direction of reliable people: only a man who is 
m a deserted region is allowed to ascertain the 
direction for himself by means of certain indications. 
For details of the laws see the Bibliography 

B tblogr ap hy , The Kurban commentators 
on Sara 11. 1*^6 sqq.\ A J Wensinck, Moham- 
med en de Joden te Medina^ Leiden 1908, p. 
108 — no, 133 — 135, Caetani, Annah deW Islam^ 
111., legibter, Th. W. Juynboll, Handletdmg tot 
de kennts van de Mohammedaansche IVet^ Leiden 
1925, p. 67, note 5, al-Nawawi, Mtnhadj^ al- 
Tnltbln^ ed van den Berg, 1 69 — 73, al-Fafdwd 
al~Alamgtriya^ Calcutta 1828, 1. 86 — 89, al-Mu- 
haVkil;: Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim, Shard^t^ al-Isldm^ Calcutta 
1255 i P 28 — 30 (tiansl. Queiry, Droit Musulman^ 
Pans 1871, 1. 56 sqq)^ al-Khalil, Mukhtasar^ 
Pans 1900, p, 16 (A. J. Wensinck) 

II. In terms of astronomical geography the 
direction of Mecca in any particular spot fl is 
identical with the tangent, at the point jfl on the 
circle Si M (fig i) It will form with the meridian 


P 



in XI, 1 e. the cncle PsiA^ the angle ec (P 
and P^ are the poles) This angle, called tnhti'af 
in Arab astronomy, gives the deviation of the 
direction of the gaze from the north-south line. 
If ^ is the equator and <|>j and ^>21 ^2 

the latitudes and longitudes of two places XI and 
the calculation of the angle « is a problem 
for spherical trigonometry This angle » has of 
course a separate value for every place XI according 
to its geographical coordinates. 

The direction of Mecca was usually marked on 
the dial of a horizontal sundial {basita, rukhdma). 
For all places with a latitude north of and greater 
than that of Mecca, it runs south, southeast or 


southwest which holds for by far the greater part 
of the Muslim world. Once during the day as a 
rule the shadow of the pointer falls upon the 
kibla or on its prolongation beyond the foot of 
the style, which is called mikyUs^ or shai". 

The muwakktt (caller of the hour) made this 
moment known from time to time by calling aloud, 
and in the same moment every other shadow 
pointed to Mecca. The shadow itself was called 
f?// before the zawal and faP in the afternoon. 
For large towns (e g Cairo) Muslim astronomers 
calculated the daily altitude of the sun for the 
moment at which it came into the direction of 
the kibla on its daily course. 

Every Zld; of any size (book of tables, from 
the Persian zah^ Arabic zik [chord because the 
tables of sines or chords were the same]) deals 
with the calculation of the kibla. Arabic literature 
IS not very iich in special tractates dealing with 
the ascertainment of the kibla. If the difference 
between latitude and longitude of the place in 
question w'as not great, a method of approximation, 
known even to the early Arab astronomeis w'as 
used which gave results, sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. We find this method already 
used by al-Battani (929), Ibn Yunus (1009) etc. 
The process is as follows the difference between 
the longitude of Mecca and that of the place in 
question is counted off westwards on the Indian 
circle (1 e on a hoiizon circle) starting fiom the 
south point and eastwards from the noith point 
(i e the two equal arcs SA and B on fig 2) 
and the two points thus reached A and B are 





joined by a straight line A B, Similarly the dif- 
ference of the two latitudes is measured south- 
wards from the west point and from the east and 
the two points thus found are joined by a straight 
line C D which cuts A B in K A straight line 
from the centre of the circle XI of the circle gives 
the direction of the Icibla. 

There are in Arabic literature numerical for- 
mulae for the finding of the angle oc (jnhhaf) 
by this method of approximation. For Cairo Ibn 
Ynnus gives : 

< J ), = 30 °; <}>2 = 2I '’, — $2 = 9 °; 

A| = S 5 °) ^2 = 67“) A2 Ai = I2 ®; 

A'(P = sin(Aa — A,); /i (7 = sm($, — 
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sin a =r 


sin (^2 — A|) 

j/ sin 2 (A2 — A,) + sin* ( 4 >| — ^2) 


sin« = — ; flf=53^ 


while he finds by the exact rules of spherical 
trigonometry a to be 53® o' 17". — The Persian 
astronomei ‘All Shah Olai al-Munadjdjim deals in 
this way with the case of HamadSn. He puts. 

<fi, = 35®io'; (}>3=2I<’4 o'; <}), — = 13® 30', 

A, = 83°; Aj = 77®io' 


(reckoning the longitudes from the “Fortunate 
Isles”), A| — A2 = 5° 50'. From the construction 
of the figure we get x = 23®, while worked out 
exactly by spherical trigonometry « = 22® 15'. We 
see then that this approximating method of cal- 
culating the direction of the kibla is very useful 
for small differences of latitude and longitude but 
of course breaks down when this is not the case. 
Fig. 2 gives the construction for Ramadan. 

In contrast to this approximate method Ibn 
Yunus in ch xxviii of his al-Zt^ al~Kahlr al- 
Hakimi (“The Great Hakimi Tables”, Oxford, Hunt. 
33 0 gives quite an exact method of finding the 
kibla and by three different methods, of which 
the fiist IS very remarkable inasmuch as the tran- 
scription of the text of Ibn Yunus gives us in 
modern language the cosine and sine equation of 
spherical trigonometry. The author shows that 


cos /I M ■=■ cos X = cos <pi . cos • cos (A2 — A|) 
± sin <pi sin (p2 


and 


sin a : 


sin (A2 — ^1) . cos <p2 
sin X 


(fig- 1) 


If the two latitudes <|)| and 4*2 refer to different 
hemispheres, the pioduct sin <|)j 5104)2 is negative 
hence the double sign in the cosine equation. 
The other solutions go back to the division of 
any spherical triangle ft M P into two iight- 
angled triangles. 

An exact and mathematically interesting cal- 
culation of the tnhtraf of the kibla is given by 
Abu ’1-Waf5^ (d. 998) in his Almad^isii (MS 2494 
Pans) for the city of Baghdad. He finds «= 13° 
49' 9" 19'". Abu 1-Wafa’s method of ascertaining 
the Vibla (by the rule of the shadow) is very 
similar to that which had previously been made 
known by the Persian mathematician and astronomer 
al-FadI b. Hatim al-NairizI (d 922/923), except 
that he found for the tnhtraf of the kibla at Bagh- 
dad a = 29® 7' which is remarkably far out. 

A neat study of a purely constructive but exact 
method of ascertaining the kibla was given by 
the important Muslim mathematician Hasan b. al- 
Husain b. al-Haitham (d. 1039). It is as follows, 
the circle A B G D (fig. 3) with centre H is de- 
scribed on a horizontal wooden plane with any 
radius. Two diameters are drawn at right angles 
A G and B D, From A cut an arc A C equal to 
the latitude of Mecca = ^2 circumference 

of the circle, which represents the horizon of the 
place for which it is desired to ascertain the 
kibla. Similarly the arc G R 9 X the other end of 
the diameter is made equal to the latitude of the 
place n = ^|. Finally the arc A Nz=z A2 — in- 
dicates the difference in longitude of the two places 
in question The perpendicular C Tis then dropped 
on AH from C and with the radius H T nn arc 


IS described from the centre AT, which cuts H N 
\n E\ EF \s then drawn at right angles to AH, 
On the ladius HR section H K \s cut == C T’ 
and a perpendicular to HR erected at K and 
KM made = F H From M the perpendicular 
M Q IS dropped on ^.^Tand F S is cut F H 
so that FS=MQ. The angle ESF=:ec=ziho 
tnhtraf of the kibla. 

The proof of the correctness of this construction 
IS given in our author by tiansfernng the area of 
the triangle pole — Mecca — place (Si) in the 
plane of the horizon of the place /I for which 
the k^bla is being ascertained. The correctness of 
Haithaml’s construction can however be easily 


B 



proved as follows If the ladius II A of the circle 
be taken as= i, the following are the successive 
equations yielded 


CT^sin0^2 — H K\ HL=z- 


HT=z QOS 4>2 *, FH == cos 4>2 . cos (A 2 — A|) = KM,^ 

H K sin (^2 

sin 4i sin 

K L z= H K . cotg 4>| = sin ^2 cotg 4>i, 

M L := K M — K L:=z cos 4>2 . cos (A 2 — A|) — 
— sin 4>2 • cotg 
E F cos 4>2 sin (Ag — A|). 


It further follows from the two right-angled 
triangles HK L and LMQ that 


iMQ 

ML’ 


HK 
'' H V 


MQ = ML 


HK 
' H L 


M Q = [cos <p2 . cos (A2 — A|) — sin 4)2 . 
. cotg 4>,] . sin 4), 

= cos 4>2 . cos (A2 — A|) . sin 4>| — 
sin 4>2 cos ^1 . 

Finally 

FS MQ 


cos 4)2 . cos (A2 — A,) . sin — sin 4)3 . cos 

cos 4>2 « sm (A2 — A|) 


cotg a : 


sm . cos (A2 — A|) — cos . tang 

■ sin (A, — A,), 
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but the latter formula is simply the well known 
cotangent equation of spherical trigonometry, ap- 
plied to the spherical triangle fl P M m fig. i. 
This formula at once gives the angle os. A full 
discussion of all possible cases of the situation of 
the place with reference to Mecca cannot be 
entered into here; the author gives no numerical 
examples. 

The ascertainment of the azimuth of the kibla, 
as given by al-Birtini (d. 1048) m al-Kanun al- 
Mas^udi (Berlin, MS Orient. 275, MakSla 5, chap. 

6, f 123^) IS of a similar geometrical natuie to 
the solution already given to the problem by Ibn 
Haitham, mentioned above, although of course 
much shorter. The late Arab astronomers, so far 
as we can judge, had made no progress beyond 
those of the middle ages in their kibla calculation. 
We know the process followed by Mahmud b. 
Muh. b 'Umai al-Djaghminl (d c. 1345) m his 
Mulakhhha ^ , it is the approximative method al- 
ready known to us. The Samarkand astionomei 
Ulugh Beg used spherical trigonometry for as- 
certaining the kibla. 

To the xvith century belong two pamphlets 
dealing specially with the direction of Mecca, 
namely one by Miram 6elebi (d 1524/1525) en- 
titled. Rtsala ft Tahktk Sami al-Ktbla (Con- 
stantinople, Library of the Aya Sofia, 2628) and 
the other by Khalil Chars al-Din Ahmad al-Naklb 
al-Halabi al-Shafi^i (d. 1563/1564) Ft 'Stikhradj 
al-Ktbla (Cairo) These two works begin with 
various horizon operations {A^mal afakiyd) such as 
ascertaining the four cardinal points, the azimuth 
etc, after which comes the tiigonometiical cal- 
culation of the Vibla. In the first of the above 
mentioned treatises the already often mentioned 
approximative method is again explained (for the 
kibla of Constantinople). 

In modern times the kibla has become a subject 
of orthographical studies. Thus J I. Craig repeatedly 
mentions a “Mecca retro-azimuthal projection”, the 
object of which is to make a map in which the 
true direction of the kibla can at once be read 
for any point on it On such a map meridians are 
taken to be paiallel equidistant straight lines If 
one combines wuth this quality of retro-azimulhality 
accuracy in defining the distance from the centre 
in such a map in addition to the azimuth of the 
kibla, the shortest distance of every place from 
Mecca could be read. C Schoy has published a 
sketch of the map, in which of course the straight- 
ness of the meridianal lines is dropped. 

A table of plans with the corresponding tnhtraj 
of the V^bla IS given in the Gotha MS. Arab 1483, 
which is a fragment of the astronomical tables of 
Ibn al-Shatir (d. i 375 /* 376 )* 

Bibliography' On the Kibla in al-BattSn! 
cf. C. A. Nallino, Al-Battanl stve Albatemt 
opus astronomteum^ Milan 1903, 1., chap. Ivi , 
p. 137* J. B. Delambre, Htstotie de Vash onomte 
du moyen-hge.^ Pans 1819, p. 57 — 60, C. Schoy, 
Gnomontk der Araber.^ Berlin 19^31 P 4 ® 42? 

chap. 28 of the al Kablr al-Haktmi of 

Ibn Yunus is translated and annotated m C. 
Schoy, Gnoniontk.^ etc, p. 3 ^ — 4^5 Abu ’ 1 -WafK’ 
al-Buz^Snl’s process, ibid., p. 84 — 86, al-Nairlzl s 
work: “On the Direction of the Kibla’’, is trans- 
lated and annotated by C. Schoy in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayer. Ak d. IVtsse/tsch ^ math, 
phys. KL, 1922, p. 55—68; and the “Essay 
by al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al-Haitbam (Alhazen) 


on ascertaining the direction of the Kibla”, by 
do. in Z.D.M.G.., 1921, p. 242—254. The 
MulaMbkai of al-Cjagjiminl has been published 
in a German translation by Rudloff and Hoch- 
heim in Z.D.M.G.., 1893 (cf. p. 37). Details 
of the process for finding the ^ibla by Ulugli 
Beg are given 111 L. Am. S6dillot, Prolegomenes 
des Tables asfronomiques d'Oloug-Beg.^ Paris 1853, 
p. 120 and on that of 'All Shah etc., in 
do., Matinaux pour servtr a Phtstotre comparee 
des sciences mathemattques chez les Grecs et les 
Orteniaux^ Paris 1845 — 1849, 1. 297. On carto- 
graphical representation of the Kibla cf. J. I. 
Craig, The Theory of Map- Projections tuiih 
spectal reference to the projection used in the 
Egyptian Survey Department.^ Cairo 1911, and 
C. Schoy, Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte (Karto- 
graphtsche und Schulgeogr. Ztschr , Vienna 19 1 7, 
p. 184). (C. Schoy) 

al-KIBRIT, sulphur. It is numbered by 
al-KazwIni among the oily bodies along with 
quicksilver, the various kinds of tar, naphtha and 
ambeigris Other writers include it among the 
ethers, the evanescent bodies, with the two kinds 
of zuinikh (sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, and 
realgar), sal-ammomac and quicksilver. 

Among the Aiabs, as before them in Pseudo- 
Aiistotle, three kinds of sulphur are distinguished, 
the red of fine quality, the pure yellow, and the 
w'hite; the latter would be the so-called “bath- 
sulphur” which smells of sulphuictted hydrogen. 
Red, probably quite mythical, sulphur is said to 
be found in the west in the vicinity of the sea 
and to be veiy rare A man possessing unique 
qualities is therefore called “red sulphur”. Flowers 
of sulphur weie obtained from ferrous sulphide 
by roasting The important uses of sulphur aie 
for explosives in fireworks and for the colouring 
of metals One senes of metals becomes black 
with sulphur, e. g. lead and silver; sulphur silver 
is used m niello inlaying , the quicksilver also 
becomes black at first but on being heated red 
(cinnabar). Sulphur had many uses in medicine 
(cf Ibn al-Baitar, al-KazwInl etc ) 

In its natural state sulphui is found m three 
forms, all these were known to the Arabs. 

1. In gypsum, chalk beds etc lumps of sulphur 
occur; in this form it was exported from al-Qhilr 
in the land of the Jordan (al-Mukaddasi, p. 184); 
It was also found m this foim in Peisia, BalnCi- 
stan and in Sicily. 

2. It is found m volcanoes, extinct as well as 
active, c. g on Etna, DemSwend etc 

3 It is obtained from sulphur springs ; for 
example there are hot sulphur springs at Dawrak 
al-Furs in KhuzistSn, at which yellow sulphur is 
found (Guy Le blrange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate.^ 1905, p. 242. Information on the occur- 
rence of sulphur m the east is given in C. Hmtze, 
Handbuch der Miner alogte., part 1., 1904, p. 80 
and 87; B. Dammer and O. Tietze, Dte nutz- 
baren Mtnerahen.^ part i , I 9 * 3 i P 93 > ^ Stutzer, 
Die wichtigsten Lagerstdtten der '*‘Ntcht-Erze'\ i. 
1911, p. 251). 

Among the alchemists sulphur has numerous 
epithets (cf J. Ruska and E. Wiedemann, 

Ivii., Alchemistische Decknamen \n S B P J/. 5 ., Erl., 
Ivi, 1924, p. 17—36) It IS described as the 
yellow, red, or white bride, or wax. Its colouring 
propierties procured it the name of the “colouring 
spirit” {aUruh al-sabtgh), the asphyxiating smell 
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of burning sulphur gave it the name of al-i^nnak 
(the asphyxiator) , it was also called the “fetter of 
the escaped” (^kaid al-abtk) i.e of quicksilver which 
combines with sulphur to form solid cinnabar. 
Some other epithets are given in Shams al-Din 
al-DimishVl (pp. a/)f e g. “cockscomb” {cPraf al- 
dtkd ) , “sea-bird” {pair al-bahr\ “pomegranate-seed” 
{^habb al-rummana)^ “liquid y 5 kut” {al-yakut al- 
dhd'tb) etc See M. Berth elot, La chtmte au Moyen- 
agey 11 ; al-Tu^rS^i in Ktiab al- Dj awhar al-nadtr 
ft ^mfat aLIkstr (Beilin, Ahlwardt’s Katalogy 
NO. 18361) 

According to the natural philosophers sulphur 
is composed of atoms of water, air and earth. 
Mixed and exposed to gieat heat they become 
coherent and form an oil which on cooling do^^n 
becomes solid 

According to the teaching of the alchemists, 
sulphur along with quicksilver plays the main part 
in the formation of the most varied substances, 
especially metals. Here however sulphur and quick- 
silver are only geneial terms which have nothing 
to do with ordinary sulphui or quicksilver 

Bibliography al-Kazwini, Kitab ^Ad/a^ib 
al-Mahhdukaty Wiistenfeld, p 243;) Ruska, 
Das Sleinbtich aus der Kosmographte es^ 

bench I iSgjjgd der Oben ealschule Heidelbtrgy 
p. 42, Ibn al-Baitai, al-Muf^addt under 

al-Kibrit deals very fully with the subject , Shams 
al-Dm al-Diinisbki, Tuhfat al-Dahr fl ^Ad^ePtb 
al-Barr wa H-Bahry p 58 and Mehren’s transl., 
62 sqq»y J Ruska, Das Sietnbuch des AnstoteleSy 
p. 101, Heidelberg 1912, E. Wiedemann, Bet- 
If age /• Betlrage ztir Geschichte der Chemtey 
SBPMSy Ell, 1902, xxxiv., p 55 — 58, do, 
Betlrage XXIV zur Geschichte der Chemte y 
ebendoy 1911, xliii , p 91; E von Lippmann, 
Entstehung und Ausbretlung der AlchtmUy 1919, 
Berlin, and other works on Alchemy, given 
under al-kImiya (E. Wiedemann) 

KIBT, the Copts, the name given by the 
Arabs to the Christians of Egypt According to 
Aiab writers, the word is derived from the name 
of a king of ancient Egypt, Ktbly who is said to 
have been a descendant of Noah It was thought 
in Europe that this word derived its origin from 
the tow'n of Copies 01 that it was a conuption 
of facobtles One Coptic manuscript alleges that 
the Greeks called the Egyptians Koptoi because 
they had their children circumcised. It is now 
generally agreed that the word Kibt is a coriup- 
tion of Atgupltos [Kalkashandl, 1 222, 111. 413, 
transl. Wustenfeld, p 119, MakiizI, ed. Wiet, 
i. 69, 82 y Vansleb, (Nouvelle) Relaltotiy p. 6 , 
Quatremere, Bech{erches sur la larig el la lilt de 
VEgyple\ p. 30 — 32 9 (collection) Un(ivers) 

pitt{presque)y 111. 104; Macaire, {^Htsl de Vegl 
d'Alexandrte)y p. 5 — 6, B L E.y 1894, p. 20, 
Butler, Copt, Churchesy i. 370; Lane, Manners ^y 
11. 274, Stern, Copt Grammy p i, Steindorff, 
Kopt, Gramm , p. 2 , ibid., 11 5]. 

The Copts and the Arab Conquest. 
When the Arabs conquered Egypt in 640, for 
nearly twelve centuries the country had been under 
foreign domination. Egypt had ultimately sunk to 
the level of a colony administered by the prefects 
of the Byzantine Empire. The hatred of the Egyp- 
tians for their masters, nourished by bondage, 
must have increased to such a degree during the 
Byzantine period that it restored to the natives 
the feeling of their lost nationality. 


Under the caliphate of ‘^Umar and, somewhat 
against his desire accoidmg to Muslim tradition, 
the Arab army conquered Egypt [MaVrizI, ed. 
Wiet, 111 143—156; V. 14 — 39; (Caetani), Chron 
(pgraphta)y p. 219 — 220, 227 — 228, 240, Rev, 
htstoriquCy cxix. 21^^ sqq.\ Diet (d')arch, (chret.')y 
IV. 2474 — 2476; ibid., 11. 6]. It seems little likely 
that the Arab geneial ^Amr b. al-^As wished to 
confiont the Caliph with the fatt aceomplt [Caetani, 
Annalty iv 85 — 86; ibid, 1. 339; 11. 5, for the 
opposite View. J. Maspero, Organ, (de PjSg, by- 
zanltne)y p 9; Rev historiquey cxix 309 — 310]. 
Indeed the conquest of Egypt took place at a 
moment when the Peisians, crushed two years 
previously at Kadisiya, were unable to create any 
diversion and when the Byzantines, cut off from 
Egypt by the Arab occupation of Palestine and 
of Syria, were unable to come to its assistance. 

The Greek army m Egypt was defeated, because 
the role of police which it had played, had not 
prepared it for wai and because, moreover, it was 
composed mainly of Copts Besides, m the sixth 
century a certain number of high officials weie 
of native oiigin The native population, long ex- 
posed to humiliating treatment by the Byzantines, 
did not lendei them assistance in this new con- 
flict, and the Gieeks could not even count upon 
their neutrality [J. Maspero, Of gan , p. 5, 16, 
42 — 43, 49 — 50, 83 — 84, 95, Amelineau, Actes (d 
Martyrs^ p 3, Rouillard, Adinm(t5tralion) civile 
(de VEgyple byzanltne)y^ 15, 164, 193, J Maspero, 
Hi^t (des) Pat) (larches d'Alexandrieiy p 39] 
The manifestations of Egyptian nationalism, which 
date from the fourth century, took an unexpected 
development after the council of Chalcedony. In 
the absence of a well-defined Jacobite dogma, there 
aie good grounds for thinking that the Egyptians 
were Monophysites, because their bishops had 
founded the doctrine and Seveius of Ashmunam 
says that the Chalcedonian thesis had not been 
able to penetiate into a certain convent “because 
all the monks theie were Egyptians” [P(at/ olo^ta) 
0(rtentahs)y 1. 498, cf J. Maspero, Hist Patr,y 
p 16—17, 24—25, 49— 5G 53i P^nnahy iv. 65— 
86] In fact the Egyptians almost welcomed the 
Arabs as liberatois. “It was no little advantage for 
us”, writes Michael the Syrian (tiansl. Chabot, 111. 
413, cf also p 222), “to be delivered from the 
cruelty of the Romans, from their malice, from their 
anger, from their cruel real against us and to find 
ourselves at peace” (cf Annalty iv. 85, J. Maspero, 
Hist, Patf.y p. 250, Basset, Melanges (afr teams 
et orientaux)y p 2) The same writer (11 432-433), 
who, although late, is habitually well informed, 
definitely asseits that the patriarch Benjamin gave 
up Egypt to the Arabs in return for a promise 
given that the latter would give back to the Jacobites 
their churches. The bishop of Nikiou, always very 
accurate in the facts which he recounts, records 
strange defections amongst the native leaders, and 
declares that certain garrisons refused to fight 
against the Muslims and even rendered them 
assistance [Johannes of Nikiou, transl. Zotenberg, p. 
357 . 559—561, 563. 570, 573 . 585; cf. Ibn ‘^Abd 
al-Hakam (ed. Torrey), p 58 — 59, 73; Eutychms 
(ed. Cheikho), ii. 24; Abil Salih, P 80; P. O., 
xi 563 ; Ma^rizI, ed BUlSV, 492 ; Macaire, p. 
231 — 234; J. Maspero, Organy 126, 131— 132; 
Rouillard, admtn, civtUy 220 sqq , Rev, historiquey 
cxix 303 — 304]. Indirect evidence is also furnished 
by the numerous “Ijadith” of the Prophet m which 




he recommends the Muslims to treat the Copts 
well (MaVrizI, ed Wiet, i. 99) Ihe historical 
romance J^uiuh al- Dahnasa^ also shows that the 
troops who resisted were mainly Greeks, that the 
enemy contingents compiised Arab Christian elements 
and that the natives were often disloyal (transl. 
Goltier, p. 38, 8$, 89, 95, 105—106, 128—129, 

154, 161). 

The vanity of the Copts enabled them to find 
an excuse foi then conduct They already regarded 
Alexander, Diocletian and Iheodore as their com- 
patiiots, they boasted of having leceived numeious 
piophets, they had put forward the hypothesis 
that Jesus must have been born m Egypt, they 
held that then church had been founded by Saint 
Mark, an assertion which remains to be proved, 
that their country had furnished the first martyr, 
before St Stephen (J Maspero, Hist. Pah , p 
26, 108, Abu Salih, fos 20 — 21, 47, MakrIzT, ed 
Wict, iv. 2, 126, Am61ineau, Actes^ p. 13 — 14, 
30, 38, 163 sqq , J A,, 1887, 1. 24—26, DtcL 
atch,^ i 1098 — iioi) Muhammad is believed to 
have ordered the Arabs to be kind to the Copts 
because Hagar, the slave of Abiaham, and Mariya, 
the concubine of the Prophet, were Copts (Ibn 
'Abd al-Hakam, p 2 — 4; Suhaill, 1 12, Makiizi, 
ed. Wiet, 1 97 sqq^^ Muntakhab Kanz al’^Ummal^ 
iv 270, 316, v 310). Finally the conqueior of 
Egypt was piedcstined for his mission, because, 
in the course of a foimer journey, he had been j 
present in Alexandiia at the games in the ciicus [ 
and the ball, which, thiown at hazaid, was to point 
out the future sovereign of the country, fell upon 
him (Makrizi, ed. Wiet, 111 125—128, A/aria/tk 
al-absai ^ i 241 — 242; this without denying the 
existence of such divinatory proceedings, Michael 
the Syrian, 111 57, R M, M ^ Ivi 85, Huart, 

Perse antique^ p. 60) 

Another factor, the help of neighbouung Arab 
tubes ot Egypt, also played a part, but it is im- 
possible to estimate its value A numbei of Arab 
tubes led a nomadic life on the coast from the 
Red Sea, from Smai up to the Thebaid, and 
It has been noted that Strabo desciibes Koptos 
as a town under the Arabs (J. Maspero Organ , 
p. 13, 66, Lesquier, Varmee romatne^ M I F A O ^ 
xli. 426 — 427, ibid, 11 7). 

The I slami sation, its Progiess and 
Causes. The Arabs imposed upon Egypt a treaty, 
of which Tabaii claims to give the accurate text 
[Tabari, 1. 2588, cf Kalkashandl, xiii. 324, 
Bibijiotheque des') Arab(tsijnts\ 11. 168 — 170, Lane- 
Poole, Egypt (tn the middle Ages)^ p 7 , Clermont- 
Ganneau, R,A.O^ v. 186— 194, Butler, The Treaty 
of Mt^r in fabari]^ which must be compared 
with the similar tieaties concluded m other countries 
[Abu Yusuf, Kttab al-Khai adj^ transl Fagnan, p. 
108 195, 214 , Yakut, 1 858, Kalkashandl, 

xiii. 357 — 359, Sauvaire, Hist, dc Jerusalem et 
d' Hebron^ p 36—41, Annalt^ 11. 349—352, 792; 
III. 22—28, 221—222, 381—382, 562, IV. 40,43, 
354; V. 459—460, vii 178, 257, 7.^., 1852, 1. 
loi — 102, 1894, ii. 222 — 223, Goldziher, Dogme 
et hi d} ITslam^ p. 29—30, Musta^raf Cairo 
1285, i. 134 — 135; Mach, XU 609—618,674—682; 
B.LF.O A.^ IV 211; Muir, Caliphate (l9*5) P 
134 sqq.]. The Christians of Egypt were treated 
like the othei non-Muslims {ahl al~dh%mina) of the 
growing Arab Empire They had to pay a personal 
tax (fl^tzyd)^ fixed m Egypt at two dinars for each 
adult male, in recognition of which they enjoyed 


the protection of the Muslims {diimma). This 
statement is found throughout the Arab literature, 
but the papyri show^ it is inaccurate, in as much 
as the tax was proportionate to one’s fortune {Rev. 
histoi tqtte.^ cxix 280). In a word, this regime was 
at first the prototype of the modern protectorate; 
the Muslim government assured the Christians of 
protection for themselves and for iheir property; 
those who did not receive a share in the distri- 
bution of the dlwan were not obliged to give 
military service. 

The treaty m Tabari omits two important ar- 
ticles m the other treaties the rules laid down 
in regard to dress and the question of 
leligious buildings. The situation of the 
Christians in Egypt will be here examined in 
detail in chronological order ^ but for the sake of 
clcainess it is better to examine these two questions 
separately. 

The alleged edicts of 'Umar forbade the Chiis- 
tians to adopt in their garments and in their 
turbans the same colour as that of the Muslims, 
they had to weai a distinctive piece of material 
(ghiydr) as well as the belt called zunnar (f A.^ 
1852, 1 III, 115, Butler, Copt Chuichcs.^ 11. 
103 — 104) It seems, however, that such a legu- 
lation was really much later and owes its origin 
to Harun al-Rashid {J. A *894, 11. 175, below 
11 169, cf however, I ane-Poole, Egypt.^ p. 27). 

But the most celebrated edict, and one that is 
recorded by the historians of Egypt, emanated 
fiom Mutawakkil [Ya'kubI, Hist , 11 594 , Eutychius, 
11. 59, Tabari, 111. 1389 ^/^. , Abu Salih, P. 52; 
Kalkashandl, 1 256, xiii 366, Makiizi, Bulak, 

11 494, Renaudot, {Hist. pair. alex\ p. 293-300, 
608 — 609, Lane, Manners.^ 11 298, Lane-Poole, 
P 39? Lammens, La Syrie.^ 1. 137] These 
measures were revived by al-Hakim, who made 
them moie severe, by Badr DjamMi m 479 (= 1086); 
by the caliph Zafir in an ephemeral fashion; and 
lastly by Shirk uh [Yahya (al-Antakl, ed Cheikho), 
p 187, 195, 202 — 203, Ibn al-Athir, j.a., p. 398, 
41 1, KalkasJiandi, xiii 359 — 369; Ya^ut, Irshad.^ 
11 247; Makiizi, ed Bulak, 11 286 — 288, 495 — 
496, 507; Blochet, HtU dfEgypte.^ p. loi, note; 
Quatremere, Mem. {sur VEgypte\ 11. 447; Wusten- 
feld, Fattmtden.^ p. 189, Renaudot, p. 463, 519; 
R O C xiii 196] We only know of one Aiyubid 
decree (Renaudot, p 587), but m 700 (1301), Sultan 
Malik Nasir, at the instigation of an African, vigor- 
ously eofoiced the ancient ordinances [Kal|^ashandl, 
xiii. 377 — 387, Makrizi, BulSk, 11. 489 — 499; 
Quatremere, {Hist, des sultans') Mamlottks.^ ii., 
117 , Ibn lyas, 1. 143, Renaudot, p. 602 — 603; 

Lane, Manners.^ li. 300; Lane-Poole, Egypt.^ p. 30 1 , 
'All Pasha (Mubarak, 1 32, in loi; J. 

Maspero, Hist Patr,.^ p. 378] The Copts however 
freed themselves by paying a sum annually which 
in 709 (1309) aroused the wiath of Ibn Tai- 
miya {Z D.M (7., lu. 559 — 560) The decree was 
not long in force since it was necessary to revive 
It in 721 (1320? in 755 (1356), in 820 (1417) 
and in 854 (1450) [Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. Popper, 
vii. 186; Ibn lyas, i. 201, Sakhawi, {Ttbr masbuk\ 
p. 306; Dozy, Diet, des noms de vetements.^ p 28; 
Quatremere, Mem 11. 246 — 247, 260; Dut arch..^ 
IV. 2479] From these successive renewals it can 
be concluded that these regulations quickly fell 
into disuse (Gaudefroy-Demombynes , La Syite.^ 
Ixxxviii, 95). The Ottoman governors revived them 
once more ('All PSshS, i. 57; Cjabarti, French 
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transl., lu. 275; iv. 208 — 209), Muhammad 'All 
IS said to have abolished them in 1807, and it 
*was m vain that subordinate officials attempted 
to re-establish them in 1816 and in 1817 (B 
1900, p. i33-~*39> Ejabarti, ix. 247—248, 266). 
The Coptic clergy have kept to the present day 
the custom of wearing black turbans. 

The question of religious buildings received 
more attention from the Muslim rulers The con- 
ditions laid down by 'Umar are Diaconian* The 
Christians are forbidden to build any new chuich 
or any convent and it is further foi bidden to le- 
build edifices which had fallen into rums (y. ^ , 
1852, 1 no, MakrIzI, ed. Wiet, v. 1 17, in 3, 
ibid ,11 761) In practice, in return for a money 
payment the Christians were allowed to repair 
their churches and their convents and even erect 
new buildings. On their settlement in the country 
the Muslims converted some churches into mos- 
ques, this was the legular practice under the 
Umaiyads in the whole Muslim Empire (Caetani, 
Chronographta^ p 1065, 1 175, van Berchem and 
Slizygowski, Amtda^ p. 51 — 52, Thiersch, Phaios^ 
p. 212). The Christians of Egypt had earlier in- 
stalled certain churches in temples of the Pharaohs 
{^DicL arch ^ iv. 2455 sq). Even w'hen they built 
a completely new mosque, the Muslims took the 
materials from the chuiches, especially the columns 
{P 0 ^ X 512 — 515, Mal^rlzi, ed Wiet, iv 6; 
Derenbourg, Oumara^ ii. 151, n. 4), this was in the 
eyes of the Muslims the right of the conqueior 
It seems, however, that the legal theory of ‘‘new' 
chuiches” scarcely dates back to the second (viiiffi) 
century, for during the first centuiy the Christians 
could build and restoie as they desired (Eutychius, 
11 41, Z’ (9, 111. 268, V. 24, 42, 1 19, vii. 399 — 
400, XI 606, Abu Salih, fos 23, 29, 53, Makrizi, 
Bulafe, 11. 492, Renaudot, p 178, 179, 184, Marcel, 
Egypte^ 28, Lane-Poole, Egypt^ 26, IEEE' A O, 
1. 143, Chrofwgfaphta. p. 520, 589, 618, 758, 
775, 825 — 826, 939, ibid, 11. 8) This liberal 
official attitude was not in accoi dance with the 
sentiment of the mass of the people and a permit 
to rebuild in 117 (735) caused a not (MakrizI, 
ed Wiet, v. 91) Numeious Christian buildings 
were demolished in the course of the stiuggle 
against the last Umaiyad (AbG Salih, fos 60, 78), 
but these were acts of war Under popular pressure 
towards the yeai 170 (786) the governor 'All b. 
Sulaiman ordered the churches founded since the 
Muslim conquest to be destroyed, a measure 
rescinded by his successor aftei a consultation of 
jurists (Kindi, p. 131 — 132, Abu Salih, fo 23, 
Makrizi, ed. Wiet, v. 117- 118, Bulak ed , 11. 493, 
51 1 ; Lane-Poole, Egypt^ p 32), and building on 
the finest scale went on again, in spite of the 
protestations of the people (Eutychius, 11. 58; 
P. (9., X. 418—419, 460, Kindi, p 554—555. 
Ibn Sa'id, ed Tallqvist, p. 32 — 33) With the 
Fatimids a great era of prosperity opened for the 
Coptic churches and the convents, — except under 
al-Hakim, which will be discussed latei. Besides, the 
decision really rested with the Chiistians who filled 
the government offices (P, (9., 111 387 — 388; xi 
561, Yahya, p 186, 229, 231 — 234; Abu Salih, 
fos , 7, 24—25, 27, 30—37, 39, 41—42, 44, 48—50, 
61 — 62, 66 — 67, 69, 7^1 — 82; Ibn Muyassar, 
p. 79; Ibn DuVma^^, iv. 78 — 79; Makrizi, Biilalj ed,, 
ii. 283; Renaudot, p. 370; Wiistenfeld, AbZ/w/fA’//, 
p, 13 1, Lane-Poole, Egypt ^ p. 119, 170). More 
strict in regard to the Copts, the Aiyubids began 


by despoiling the churches of a part of their 
revenue, and while authorizing certain restorations, 
they did not hesitate to do away with buildings 
which annoyed them. Besides, the wars with the 
Crusaders brought about the ruin of many churches. 
It IS from the Aiyubid period that the ruin of 
the convents dates (P. (9., xi. 617; Abu Salih, fos. 
7, 27—28, 33, 38—39, 45, 59, 81— 82,' 88,' 90, 
Blochet, AT/J/ PEgypte^ p 518, 559 — 560; Marcel, 
Egypte^ P 28; Am^lmeau, Actes^ p. 222; ibid, 11. 
44). But the real catastrophe dates from the reign 
of Malik Nasir Muhammad b. Kala^un, after being 
withheld m 700 (1301) the mob rushed to attack 
the Chiistian buildings throughout the whole of 
Egypt in 721 (1321), sixty churches were demolished 
and according to Muslim wi iters many convents 
were hencefoith deserted [/’. (9., xiv. 459; Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, 1 208— 209, note, Bulak ed , u. 51 1 — 517 , 
Quatrem6re, Mamlouks^ 11. 179 sqq,^ Sakhawl, 

p. 73, 'All Pasha, 1 35 7 98—101, vi. 74 

sqq ; Quatremere Mem ^ li. 225 — 249, I ane-Poole, 
Egypt^ P 30i> 310 — 312; R{cvue de /’) 0 (?'tent) 
C(htetien\ xxii Diet atch.^xs 2476— -2482, 

Lane, Marine) 11 300 — 302 , ibid , 11. 8]. Churches 
were again demolished in 755 (1354) and a large 
part of their revenues was confiscated. In the 
course of the ninth (fifteenth) century the regulations 
of the Caliph 'Umar are said to have been at 
different times solemnly revived (Makrizi, ed Wiet, 
1 296; Bulak ed , 11 499 — 500 , Sakhawi, p 36 — 40, 
124 — 125, 145, Ibn lyas, i 206 — 207; 11. 35, 
Bull Soc Ge'ogr. d Egypte^ xiii 79; 'Ali Pasha, 
1 38, B,I E^ ^907, p. 167) Under Ottoman rule 
the authoiities permitted the rcstoialion and even 
the foundation of churches, although amongst Mus- 
lim legal circles less liberal doctrines were still up- 
held until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
('All Pasha, vi. 84 — 85, Djabarli, iv. 20, v. 218; 
viii. 246) 

After elucidating these two points, we can now 
review in chronological ordei the main events in 
the history of the Copts under Islam, The chief 
concern of the Caliph was to make no change in 
the administration of Egypt. He appointed a govei- 
nor general sometimes the position was held by 
two officials, the one undertaking the political 
administration, the other financial, the political 
governor had iindei him two subordinates, a piefect 
of police and a kadi. Ihe military occupation was 
reduced to a certain number of posts (rtbal or 
mahuz) scatteied along the Mediteiranean coast 
and on the desert fiontiers of the Delta. Under 
'Abd al-'Aziz b Mai wan (65 — 86 = 685 — 705) 
there were 30,000 men. The country remained 
divided into pagarchies called kura^ transcription 
of Xwp«; at its head was the ^ahih al-kUra^ trans- 
lation of subordinate officials also bear 

Greek names, these aie the ^astal (ctvyta-rdr^ioii) the 
mazul^ the origin of which is not known forcer'ain, 
the gh(a)rafts (jypoc(p€UQ) — Cf. Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, 
Gloss ^ 48, 58, Kindi, p. 418 — 419, Makrizi, ed. 
Wiet, i. 1 14, 323; Bulak ed., ii 259; Michael, lii. 
475? J* Maspero and Wiet, Matirtaux t^pour servtr 
h la geogf . de VEgypte')^ p. 170 — 171; Diet arch,^ 
iii 2836; /j/., ii. 254—255, 361 sqq,\ xv 95 — 96; 
Bell, Aphrod. Papyrt^ xvii. sqq,^ xxxv. sqq ^ 15, 
65, 78, 447, W,Z,JC XX. 1 14, Z A,^ XX. 
76; Klto^ IX. 206 — 209; B, L A’, xi. 155—161. — 
The absolute impossibility which the Arabs found 
of governing by means of methods of their own 
is sufficiently established by the papyri. The 




Arab occupation lived by the institutions which 
it found m Egypt and allowed itself to be 
administered by Copts who were supervised and 
docile. According to the papyii and the authors, 
all the provincial officials were Copts during the 
first hundred years of the occupation until the 
end of the Umaiyad period (P O , v 5, 9—10, 
12, 18, 48, 57, 64; Makrui, ed. Wiet, 1. 249, n 
3; Michael, 11. 475; Lane-Poole, Egypt^ p. 15, 
Afinalt^ V. 319 — 455, Chrottographta^ p. 253, 296, 
758, 911, 1091, III2, 1164, Muir, CahphaU, p. 
167; Pap, Schott- Re inhardt,^ p. 21, 27, 37, 42, 
P, E, R. Mitt.,^ 1. 6—7 ; Bell, Aphr Pap , p 
xxxiii.;[Z xx. 72-*75, 77, El, 11 245—246, 
257—258, 271, 361, 364—365, 381, J. Maspeio 
and Wiet, Matertaux, p 10—12, 172, 229; Mon- 
neret de Villard, Scultufa ad Ahnhs, p. 23, ibid., 
ii. 8, 12 — 15) The fiscal organisation was also 
modelled on the Byzantine, without regard for 
the rules otherwise laid down by the Muslim 
doctrine. The Christians, old men, women and 
childeien excepted, had to pay from 40 dirhams 
to 4 dinars, to provide for the upkeep of the 
army, corn, oil, honey, cloth and to procure a 
lodging for a period of three days for every Muslim 
The Copt officials continued to collect the Annona 
corn which was sent to Medina (MakrI/I, ed. VViet, 

I. 322—323, Bib.d Arabtsants,\\ 178,] Maspero, 
Oigan, p. 1 12, Becker, Bettrage z Gesth, Agypt,, 

II. 84 — 85; Pap, Schott-Reinhafdt, p 42 sqq \ 
Bell, Aphi , Pap,, p. xxv. sqq.', 5, Isl , 11. 25 1 — 
252, 271, 277—278, 282, 382, 384, J Maspeio 
and Wiet, Materiaux, p 85, Chf onog? aphta, p 
241, y* A,, 1886, 1 440, Bourdon, Anc canaux, 
anc* sites et ports de Suez, p 6 sqq , M, I, Egypte, 
vi, 20). 

At the very first the Copts were happier than 
under the Byzantine regime , the exiled bishops 
With the pati larch at their head once more took 
possession of their sees They lived in such peace 
that they played no pait m the grave events in 
which the Muslim troops of Egypt participated 
— the assassination of 'Uthman, the duel between 
^All and Mu^Swiya, the rivalry of Ibn Zubair. The 
Arabs did not persecute anyone on account of 
his religious ideas {P 0 , \ 495 — 497; v. 12, 
Renaudot, p. 160, B,I,E,, 1885, p. 340 — 361; 
Annah, v. 4). 

It would, however, be wrong to extend this ob- 
servation to the Umaiyads and especially to 
contiast the toleration of the Umaiyads, “who did 
not seek to make proselytes”, with the spirit of 
persecution which is said to chaiacterize the ‘^Ab- 
basids {^Dict Art^h , 111. 2829, 2841). No doubt 
the Jacobites had cause to rejoice at being given 
back the churches formerly confiscated by the 
Melkites; besides, although it did not compensate 
for the converts to Isl 5 m, the adhesion to the 
Monophysites must be noticed of a few Melkites, 
with the object of escaping the double d^tzya, 
which was imposed upon them by Kurra b. Sharif’s 
principal adviser, naturally a Jacobite (A O,, 1. 
341; Quatremere, Mem, 11 39; Isl., ii. 364; 

Chronogi aphia, p. 1091). It is, however, stated 
in accuiate texts that the Umaiyad governors 
were not always kind to the Copts (^P 0 ., v. 
*3— 16, 54— 57i 60—61, 68, 75~‘7<5, 86, 92, 
94 - 95 ) xvi. 233-234; Abu Salih, fol. 83-84; Chro- 
nographia, p. 1024, 1091). It is necessary to add 
that it was a question of taxation which became more 
and more severe and not of religious persecution 
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In the narrow sense of the word. Besides, the 
Copts, with very rare exceptions which will be 
noted, were never put in the position of having 
to apostacise to save their lives, and we do not 
find throughout the whole history of Muslim Egypt 
a single measure that can be compared with the 
persecution of Diocletian. It shows contempt for 
historical statements to oppose Byzantine toleration 
to Muslim fanaticism {M F O B,\ 109; Muir, 
Caliphate, p 362 — 363). Finally it may be men- 
tioned for this first period that Christian annals 
were compiled m the monasteries, and that the 
monks took good caie to describe as persecutions 
measures which deprived them of the advantage of 
lemaining a privileged class (Marcel, Egypte, p. 33). 

Undei the Umaiyads as well as under the ‘Ab- 
bSsids the Chiistians enjoyed liberty of worship. 
1 he governors only took care to have their Coptic 
lessons and prayers translated for them in order 
to be sure that they contained no insults to Islam. 
The bishops were allowed to meet in councils; the 
government watched over these councils, especially 
in the case of the election of a patriarch. It en- 
quired also into the relations which the clergy 
were allowed to enter into with a foreign power. 
The Christian writers praise the liberalism of 
the Caliph Hisham, but at this time the fiscal 
system was well established and applied without 
favour {P. a, V. 24, 28—29, 34 — 37 , 5 >, 56 , 68, 
73 — 75 i 194 ) 371 ) Renaudot, p. 190, Chrono- 

giaphta, p. 825, 864, 952, 1337, 1340, 1472; 
Rev htstortque, cxix 283 — 284) 

We shall now give a chronological exposition 
of the measures which were prescribed. In the 
year 70 (689) the leligious emblems on the out- 
sides of the churches were destroyed Since the 
monks at first had been exempt from the di^zya 
many Copts assumed the robe in Older to escape 
the tax. But these monks, according to the testi- 
mony of Byzantine authors, possessed considerable 
wealth From before the year 86 (705) the monks 
were subjected to a tribute and forced to pay one 

dinar a year {P, 0 , v. 51, where the absurd 

must be corrected and its translation “mutilated”). 
This edict promulgated by 'Umar II whose tolerant 
spirit is specially mentioned by Christian authors, 
was renewed by Usama b. Zaid, under drastic 
conditions In 87 (706) Arabic became obligatory 
for all administrative offices. Some years later 
Kurra b. Shaiik, whom the Muslims revile as 
much as the Christians, impoverished the churches 
to such an extent that the priests had to use 
chalices of glass and wooden dishes. It was the 
same governor who appears to have seen to it 
that the lower ranks of officials were Muslims, but 
the measure was not made genera! until the year 
100 (718). The Caliphs Walld and Yazid II 
renewed in the year 95 (7*4) ^nd 104 (722) the 
order to suppress religious emblems In 109 (727) 
immediately after the first revolts of which we are 
going to speak, the government settled in the 
eastern region of the Delta ^,000 Arabs of the 
tribe of Kais. Finally in the year 112 ( 73 ^) 
order to obtain a better return from the taxes 
and following the example of what had been 
done in other parts of the Muslim Empire a general 
census of the population was taken (Tabari, tr. 
Zotenberg, 111. 229; Abu YSsuf, tr. Fagnan, p. 
64—65; Kindi, p. 69, 76—77; * 4 ) 62, 

64, 67, 70—73, 101—102; xvii. 679; Michael, ii. 
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45o; MaljrUi, ed. Wiet, i. 335 — 336; 
ii. 492 — 493, Renaudot, p. 190, 193, 198, 

Marcel, Egypte^ p, 32—35, 37, Butler, Copt 
Churches^ 11. 38, 84; Lane-Poole, Egypt^ p. 27; 
Bib. d. ArabtsantSy 11. 193 — 194; Lane, Manner Sy 
ii. 297 — 298, Rouillard, Admtn civiUy p. 171 — 
172; B I E.y 1885, p. 342, 347—349; Becker, 
Beitragey n 99—100, 104, 121, 126—127, hi y 
11, 363—364, 370—371; arch^ 111 2829, 

Bell, Aphf Pap , p. xxxv. , J. Maspero and 

Wiet, MateriauXy p. 45, 76 , Chronographtay p. 
527, 826, 1088, 1164, 1265, 1284, 1286, 1310, 
Rev htstortquey cxix. 278 — 279; J. Maspero, Ihst 
Patty p 55 — 56, 60; R S, 0 y viii. 189, C, I. A ^ 
^gypte, «• 8, ibid., § 111.). 

The Copts endeavoured by every means to 
escape from this tax. When it was useless to 
take refuge in the monasteries they decided to 
quit the villages where they viere legistered and 
to settle in other districts where, being not so 
well known, they had a chance of escaping the 
tax This movement of “fugitives” = 

^dltya) was almost general and every effort was 
made by the government to thwart it No one 
was allowed to go out of his native district with- 
out being furnished with a passpoit, a measure 
which has wrongly been represented as vexatious, 
the delinquents were to be branded with a red 
hot iron (/^. O., v 64, 69 — 70, [Pseudo-] Denys, 
tr. Chabot, p 123 — 124; Renaudot, p 199, 201, 
Marcel, J^gyptty p 37, Rouillard, civtUy^ 

6, 9, 115, 171; B I Ey 1880, p 10 — II, 100, 
Lane-Poole, Egypty p 27; Diet aichy 111 2829; 
Isly 11 257—258, 269—270, 273—276, 279, 

367 — 369, 378 — 380, Pap Schott-Reinhardty p 
40, Bell, Aphrod. Pap y p xv , xl — 1, xlvii 57, 
Z A y XX 96 — 97, xxii 139 sqq , ChronographiQy 
p 1025, 1211; B I Ey 1908, p 107; MFOBy 
xi 159—160) 

Finally the Copts decided upon open rebellion 
for fiscal reasons Blood flowed in Egypt, princip- 
ally on the Delta, for moie than a century The 
first insurrection took place in 107 (725) Rebel- 
lions followed in 121 (739), 132 (750), 135 (752), 
150 (767), 156 (773) Lower Egypt was then 
convulsed by risings which have nothing especially 
Coptic about them wdiich — it must be said in 
passing — show already the numeiical weakness 
of the Christian element They lasted from 194 
to 211(809 — 826) and weie a repercussion of the 
struggle for the Caliphate between Amin and 
Ma^mun; the chief part was played at Alexandria 
by the Spanish Arabs exiled fiom Cordova (Kiiidl, 
P 73—74, 81, 94, 96, 102, 116, 119; P 0 ,y 
76, l88 — 189; x 427 — 428, Michael, 11 500-501, 
MaVrfzl, ed Wiet, 1. 333—334; 111 181—185, 
201 — 207; Bulak, 11 492—493; Ibn Rahib 

(ed Cheikho), p 126; Renaudot, p 226 sqq , 251 
sqq ; Btb des Af abtsantsy 11 191 — 192, Quatre- 
mere, Reeb y p 153—156, 197—198, 201— 212; 
Lane-Poole, Egypt, p 29—31, 35—36, Becker, 
Bettrdgey 11. 109, I15, 120, Dut arch y 111 2829, 
J. Maspero and Wiet, MatertauXy p 31, 42, 47, 
59 > 76, 99 ? 1037 **07 *377 209; Chronog) aphtOy 
p. 1107, 1351, 1524; Caetani, Cron generalty 1 
65, 88; ibid, 1. 32). 

The Coptic risings begun under Umaiyad do- 
mination cannot then be put down to any par- 
ticular brutality of the 'AbbSsids; the governors 
of the new dynasty were led to regard the natives 
as rebels. The ^AbbSsids increased the burden of 


taxation, but not especially on the Copts, since it 
was on this account that the Arabs revolted in 
the Delta in 78 (794), 186 (802), 191 (807) and 
in 214 — 215 (829 — 830) At this latter date, the 
Chiistians of the central part of Lower Egypt 
called Bashmurites, entered into the struggle. The 
physician Ibn RidwSn at a later date remarked 
upon their ferocity and their stupidity. Their 
conduct scandalised the Christians themselves, and 
the Coptic clergy strove in vain to calm their 
unruliness The Caliph Ma’mun, at the time in 
Syria, was induced to come to Egypt; very liberal, 
he charged an ecclesiastic of his suite, the pa- 
triaich Denys of Tell-Mahie, with the task of 
obtaining by kindness the submission of the rebels. 
The Bashmurites would not yield ; they were 
ciushed by Afshin and a large number were mas- 
sacred A number of survivois, including women 
and children, were transported to the region of 
Baghdad where some of them covered themselves 
with gloiy fighting against the Zutt (Kindi, p. 
190 — 192; Eutychius, 11 120 — 121, P Oy X 

486 — 502, Ibn Rahib, p. 129, Michael, 111. 76 — 84, 
Makilzl, ed Wiet, i 203, 334, 337 — 340; 111 3, 
n 7, 141, 186; Bulal^, 11 494; Renaudot, p. 272 
sqq, 279 sqq ; Quatrem^re, Rech y p 156 — 161, 
170 — 174, Btb des ArabisantSy 1 256 — 257, 263; 
Lane-Poole, Egypty p 38, Beckei, Bettrage, 11 
120 — 1 21 , Mitt{Jieilunge?t) Piapypi) Eitzherzog) 
R(amef)y 1 96; A' 0 C, xiv. 279; J Maspero 

and Wiet, MaiertauXy p 32,43 — 45) This was the 
last rebellion of the Copts* “From that time they 
weie 111 subjection throughout all the Egyptian 
teiritoiy, and their power was definitely crushed. 
None of them had the power to revolt 01 even 
resist the Government , the Muslims were the 
majoiity in the villages” (Makrlzi, ed Wiet, u 

334—335; Bulak, ii I, ed 11 , p 494; Quatrem^re, 
Rech y p 1 98) 

Denys of Tell-Mahre has left a very seveie 
judgment on the Coptic clergy He is indignant 
at their ignoiance and lages against the simony 
which flourished eveiy where (Michael, 111, 80; 
Btbl d ArabisantSy 1. 257 — 258). The Coptic 
bishops ictorted that the simoniacal practices were 
necessaiy for the recovery of the wealth of the 

church, hard hit by taxation. It is a fact that 

one of the first ‘^Abbasid governors condemned 
certain bishops to work at the Arsenal because 
they lefused to give up their sacred vessels {P, 0 , 
X 374) This policy of an excessively severe system 
of taxation succeeded m emptying the monasteries. 
It is striking to note that the monastic insciiptions 
cease in the tenth century {^Dtct. Arch , 111. 2830, 
2841). However in purely religious matters the 
government lemained tolerant. 'Ihe Christians were 
allowed to enter the mosque to bring a law-suit 
before the Kadi In 169 (785) a Copt who had 
insulted the Prophet was only put to death on 
the reasoned opinion of the im 5 m Malik who was 
consulted at Madina (Kindi, p 382, 390—391). 

Before the coming of the Fatimids there were 
two attempts to gain independence, which are 
worthy of note here, those of the Tulunids 
and of the Ikhshldids. Ahmad b. Tulun impri- 
soned the patriarch Michael III because he did 
not pay a fine Heie again there was no religious 
persecution properly so called. For this dynasty 
as well as that of the Ikhsihidids seems to have 
taken into account Christian public opinion, from 
which they gained support against Bagdad. It is 
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well known that KhumSrawaih [q. v,] enamoured 
with art took pleasure in visiting the convents; 
It is reasonable to believe that the Copts knew 
how to profit by this. Under the Ikhshidids the 
influence of Christian officials appears. The govern- 
ment did not make peace foi nothing during the 
popular troubles which burst forth at Fustat in 
349 — 350 (960 — 961) on the news of the victories 
of Nicephoius Phocas. On the contrary a rescript 
fiom the Caliph dated 313 (925) had already 
prepared a pacification thioughout the whole 
Muslim Empire, by deciding that the ^izya would 
not be imposed upon the bishops, monks and 
necessitous laymen. The Ikhshidids honoured by 
then presence the public celebrations of Christian 
festivals. A contemporary Muslim traveller, Mas'^udi 
does not appeal to be shocked by this (Appendix to 
Eutychius, 11 292, Abu YUsuf, tr. Fagnan, p 188, 
P, 0 ^ xvi. 242, xviii 717, 779—780, 782—783, 
799; Abu Salih, fos 49 — 50; Masaltk al-absdr^ 
i, 363; MaljirTzi, ed. Wiet, iv. 231, Biilak ed., 
li. 152 — 153, 494; Renaudot, p 324, Marcel, 
Egypte^ P 83 , Schlumbergei, Ntcephore Phocas^ 
p. 125, Lane-Poole, Egypt^ p 66, 85 — 86; Becker, 
Bettragc^ 1. 62) 

This attitude of the Ikhshldid government is 
confirmed by the edict imposed by the first of the 
F a { 1 m i d caliphs, Muhzz, who forbade these public 
rejoicings This ostiacism endured foi only a short 
time and fiom the accession of his successor 'Aziz, 
Chustian ceremonies recommenced with more pomp 
than in the past. Thus it was during the time of 
the Fapmids with an eclipse under Hakim. The 
favour which the Christians enjo)ed is attested 
by one of then first acts, the transfer to Cairo 
of the office of patriaich. ^kzxz had a Christian 
wife whose two brothers he himself appointed 
patriarchs of Jerusalem and of Alexandiia respec- 
tively- Being liberal, he encouraged controversies 
between Christians and Muslims and he lefused 
to prosecute renegade Muslims. The resentment in 
Muslim circles must have been teirible. It explains 
and in part excuses the exasperation of Hakim 
who pursued the Christians with his hatred with 
the direct object of abating their giowing influence 
(see the definite statement of MakiizT, Bulak, n 
<31, 495). But it must be remembeied that Hakim 
was a ferocious peisecutor. He threw to wild 
beasts the patriarch Zachariah, to whom, according 
to Christian chronicles, they did no haim; this 
act of brutality was peihaps committed at the 
instigation of a monk. He prohibited the celebration 
of Chustian festivals, forbade the Christians to 
possess slaves, to have Muslims in their service; 
he seized the property of the Church and he caused 
a considerable number of crosses to be burnt. Then 
he passed on to the destruction of the churches 
with such rage that he is said, — but this is 
without doubt exaggerated by Muslim writers — , 
to have destroyed between the years 403 and 405 
(1014 — 1016), 30,000 churches in Egypt and in 
Syria. He had decided upon the exile of all the 
Christians, but the decree was rescinded before 
it could be put into action. A measure of general 
dismissal of the Christian functionaries resulted 
in a complete check. In spite of everything the 
judgments of the Synaxaire on this Caliph are not 
malevolent (AO, lii. 289). Zahii inauguiated his 
reign by a measure of justice authorising the 
Christians to return to their religion, who bewil- 
dered by the madness of HSkim had become 


converts to IslSm (for a condemnation to death 
see however YahyS, p. 238). Under the Caliph 
Mustansir, the vizier YSzOrl made the Chiistians 
submit to numerous vexations; he ordered the 
closing of the churches and the incarceration of 
the patriarch Chiistodoulos, under the pretext that 
the latter had instigated the King of Nubia not to 
pay the agreed tribute to Egypt. These incidents 
which were terminated by a heavy fine inflicted 
upon the patriarch were perhaps not quite un- 
connected with the fall and the putting to death 
of Yazlirl. Under the Caliph ^Amir who liked 
to be entei tamed by the monks of the convent 
of Nahya in the suburbs of Cairo, the tendency 
IS to liberalism. Credits were provided in the 
budget for Christian ceremonies. Towards the end 
of his reign a monk Abn Nadjah played the part 
of a kind of prime minister to him , this monk 
who assumed the arrogance of a grand seigneur 
had the effrontery to go even into the mosque 
and insult the Muslims; this action cost him his 
life. Hafiz, who like his predecessor, loved a 
sojourn in the monasteries, had as his vizier an 
Armenian Christian, BahrSm, who received the title 
of satf al-Islam^ the “sword of IslSm”, However 
the Muslim councillors of the Caliph carried out 
all his commands. BahrSm, all powerful, made a 
large number of Aimenians come to Egypt and 
contributed to the restoration of many churches. 
The Muslim revolt burst forth and overthrew the 
minister, his successor Ridwan favoured a violent 
reaction against the Christians, driving them from 
the administiation, bringing about confiscations, 
ordeiing even summaiy executions. But the country 
was to be tioubled by the rivalries of ministers 
who fought for power with armed force and the 
Christians suffered from this state of affairs neither 
moic nor less than the Muslims. It is in this 
sense that we must interpret a very touching 
Coptic document, the inscription of the jar found 
at Dair al-A^^zam, dated 872/1156 {Ann du Serv. 
des Antxquith^ 1. 1 17 — 1x9, B Lt A 0 , iv. 75; 
Diet arch ^ 1 1707-17x0; in 2866; Crum, Coptic 
Monuments y N®. 8104). The incident which it cora- 
memoiates should not be regarded as a persecution 
of the Christians, any more than we would charge 
the government with the plundering of the con- 
vents of Scete and the massacring of the monks 
by the Berbers, under the early ^Abbasids and in 
the time of the FaUmid Mustansir (Ibn Rahib, 
p. 128, Renaudot, p, 443; Quatrem^re, Mem ^ 
li 400). Churches and convents were destroyed 
wrherever there was fighting and naturally Christian 
buildings were not spared in the burning of Fustat 
by command of ShSwar [q. v.], who had a church 
restored at KUs. The Gbuzz troops who accom- 
panied ShYrktlh quarrelled with the Ffitimid, negro, 
Turk or Armenian troops and then the Copts; 
just as the soldiers of Shlrknh [q v.] violated the 
tomb of Shenondi at the White Convent. The 
History of the Patriarchs records the execution 
of a monk who refused to apostacise This can 
hardly be an isolated case at this time (Yahyfi, 
p. 195— > 97 , 203— 205, 235—236, 239; Ibn al- 
KalanisT, p, 66 — 68; AbQ §alih, f®* 25, 43, 47, 
61 — 66, 81— 8a; Ibn RShib, p. 135—136; Ibn 
Muyassar, p. 71 — 72, 78 — 79, 82, 84; P f?., iii. 
288, 386 — 387; KaUcashandi, viii. 260; Maljirlzl, 
ed. Wiet, iv. 226, 228 — 229, 231 — 234, 240; 
Blllii^ ed., i. 357; li. 286 — 288, 495 — 496, 507; 
Abu ’ 1 -Majjasin, ed. Popper, ii. 63, loi ; Renaudot, 



P- 367 38*1 389—395^ 399 , 430, 505—507, 

Quatrem^re, Rech.^ p. 247 sqq.\ Quatrem^re, Mem.^ 
11. 342—345, 347—348; Marcel, Egypte, p. 108- 
109; Wustenfeld, Fattmtden^ p. 160, 189; y. - 4 ., 
i888, 11. 487—490; 1889, i. 63; 1921, 11. 105 — 
106 ; Lane, Manners^ 11 299 , Butler, Copt Churches^ 
i. 125 — 128, 232; Lane- Poole, Egypt^ p. 119, 
126 — 128, 143 — 144, 168—170, Beckei, Beitrage^ 
i. 62; R O.C,^ xiii. 196; XIV. 380 Dut.arch^ 
n. 209; Derenbourg, Oumata^ li., fr, 266, n. i, 
306—307, 331, n. 2, Monneret de Villard, Les 
convents pres de Schag^ 1 28 ; C, LA ^ Egypte^ 
11. commentary on N® 587; ibid, 1. 551, li. 572). 

The A i y U b 1 d regime marks a contrast with that 
of the FfiUmids. This must have applied to reli- 
gious toleration as to other political problems 
The new Sultfins did not take part in Christian 
festivals; but it would be wrong to believe that 
there were persecutions. Two facts, indeed, go to 
prove that the Copts were not oppiessed. On the 
one hand the churches continued to be restored, 
and on the other, the vii^b (xiii^h) century was 
the golden age of Aiab Christian literature in 
Egypt. The Copts had kept their posts in the 
government service, although in 577(1181) Saladin 
had forbidden them to follow the piofessions of 
secretary and physician , howewer the court continued 
to employ Christian physicians and the officials kept 
their positions. The double invasion of Egjpt by 
the Franks in 615 (1218) and in 647 (1250) cer- 
tainly did not increase Muslim toleration Life was 
however far from being unbearable for the Christians 
in Egypt since the Syrian Jacobites took lefiige 
there from the commencement of the Crusades 
Besides, we may appeal the evidence of a Christian 
writer to show that the government kept its sang- 
froid and, above all, that it made, just like the 
Crusaders, but mutatis mutandis^ a distinction 
between the Melkites and the Jacobites (^Htst d 
PairtarcheSy in Blochet, Htst, d'Egypte^ p. 555 — 
558). One of the last Aiyubids, Malik Kamil [q v.] 
was noted for his tolerance and his relations with 
Frederick II are well known. It is also known 
that he received at his court St. Francis of Assisi 
and, according to a Franciscan tiadition, the 
Sultan became a convert and retired to die at 
Konya This legend has at least the merit of 
showing that this sovereign left no unpleasant 
memories in Christian ciicles (I bn Abl Usaibi'^a, 
11. 82 sgq,\ Makkari, Cairo 1302, 1 21; Blochet, 
Htst dAgypte, p I02, 148, 309, 318, 409, 478 , 
Renaudot, 479, 549 — 550, Marcel, Egypte^ p. 
160 — 161; B.LEy 1885, p. 359; y A.y 1888, 11. 

477, 481; 1889, 1. 61, 72; 1902, 1. 439, 1904, 1. 

31, n. 5; MacAr., xii. 487, 490; B I. F A O, 1 
1 15; C. /. A,y Jerusalem y 11. 115, n. i, Congr. 
intern, de geo/ g..^ Cairo 1925, v. 141 sqq ; Ch6neau, 
Les saints d'EgypUy li. 65, 388 sqq , Bully 

Comtte Art arabe.^ xxi. 102; LXmagia.^ V opera deglt 
Itahani per la conoscenza delV Egitto.^ 1. 107 — 108). 

The government of the Mamluks gave ihe coup 
de grdee to Christianity in Egypt, which ceased 
to mean anything but a number of individuals. 
This period which extends from 648 to 923 
(1250 — 1517) saw the completion of the ruin of 
the churches and the convents, the reduction of 
the number of Christians to the present day 
proportion and the disappearance of the Coptic 
language. The intelligent minority of the Copts 
not only continued to hold offices of state, but 
they managed the estates of the MamlQk officers. 


They were indispensable in the management of 
business and some Muslim writers had the courage 
to recognise this, while deploring their arrogance. 
In order to satisfy public opinion, the goveinment 
from time to time decreed their dismissal, and a 
month after the deciee, the Copts whom they 
found indispensable, resumed theii offices. These 
peiiodic dismissals took place in 678 (1279), 682 
(1283), 700 (1301), 721 (1321X 755 (1354), 822 
(1419), 825 (1422), 852 (1447) {P. 6>, xvii 777; 
Ibn Fadl Allah, Ta^rify p. 63; Kalkaghandi, viii. 
36; Makrizi, ed Wiet, 11. 88, 93, no — ill; 
Bulalj: ed, 11 42, 75 , 85, 90, 237, 391, 497 - 498 , 
507; Quatremfeie, Sultans mamelouksy i., Oy 231; 
11, 8, by 133, 179, 213; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, ed. 

Popper, vi 398—400, 450, 456, 464, 468, 559, 
665, 718, 724, 819 — 820, 823; vii. 160, 269, 272, 
p. 277, 587, Sakhawi, 215; Ibn lyas, 1 93, 201, 
268; 11 48—49, 67, 80, 1 71, 197, 255; ^Ali 
Pasha, 1 27, VI 40, Marcel, Egyptty p 173; 

Quaticmere, Mem y 11 223 — 225, 242, 247, 261 — 
262, 288; B I F. A. O.y 1 126 — 127, 175, n 4; 
R O. C y xiii 196; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
Syr tty cxvii. , Wiet, Les secretaries de la Chancel- 
lertey reprint from Mil R Basset y 22 , C. I A, y 
Jeiusalem, 1 334 — 335 ; » 132; ibid, 1. 683, 846). 

The goveinment during normal times maintained 
courteous relations with the Coptic Patriarch, on 
whom the Mamluk chancellery bestowed pompous 
titles He forbade him to enter into secret en- 
gagements with the Negus of Abyssinia. There 
were incidents in legard to this m 826 (1423) 
and in 852 (1448) {P.Oy xiv. 449 — 451; Kal- 
kashandf, xi 85, 100, 395 — 405, SakhSwI, p 210; 
Abu T-Mahasin, ed Popper, vi 572). 

At the same time popular manifestations forced 
the goveinment to take more serious measures 
than a simple dismissal of officials Besides, the 
most severe measures were continually passed with 
the object of exacting a ransom, for the Chiistians 
were more especially molested at times of financial 
crisis for the government One single incident 
stands out as worthy of attention In 700 (1301), 
a date often alieady cited, the Mamluk govern- 
ment caused the greater part of the churches to 
be shut throughout the whole of Egypt It ex- 
cepted the town of Alexandria, peihaps in order 
not to provoke foieign interference, for the Mel- 
kites also suffeied by this order and two ambas- 
sadors sent by the Byzantine Emperor and the 
King of Aiagon, obtained the re-opening of some 
of the churches {P.Oy i. 567, xii. 356, 477; 
XIV 449; MakrIzI, BuIS^: ed , 11 8, 31 — 32, 1 30, 
292, 399; Quatremfere, Sultans mamelouksy li., b. 
180 ; Renaudot, p. 604 — 605 ; Quatremere, Mem , 11. 
223 — 224, 257; Ibn lyas, 11. 35; Marcel, Egyptty 
^63; J, A.y 1887, li. 210; J. Maspero, Htst. 
Pair y p 378). 

The Muslim writers 1 elate the story of the 
sacrifice of a virgin thrown into the Nile to ob- 
tain an abundant harvest, a custom which the 
Muslims had abolished (SakhawT. p. 12 — 13; Lane, 
Manneis^y ii. 229 — 230; Bull. soc. Khediv. de 
Geogr y vii. 158 — 159; J. Maspero and Wiet, Ma- 
tertauxy p 216 — 217; Ch/ onographioy p. 242). 
It IS hardly likely that the Christians had retained 
a human sacrifice, for which, besides, there is 
no evidence m classical texts (Maspeio, Hist, des 
peuples de PO/ienty i. 24, n. 2; Frazer, Adonisy 
AthiSy Osirisy li. 38 — 40; no analogy with sacri- 
fices following military expeditions: Am^lineau, 
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Acies^ p. 8o, n. 4). Special mention is made 
among the Christians of Egypt of a liturgical rite 
to secure the rise of the Nile (Z?/V/ Arch , iv 
2561 — 2562) In the Mamlnk period the Christians 
had still retained the custom of throwing into the 
Nile a little casket containing the finger of a 
martyr. This ceremony which gave rise to abuses, 
forbidden from 702 to 738 (1303 — 1337) was 
definitely suppressed in 755 (1354) and the 
Church of Shubra-Damanhlir, where the festival 
took place in a suburb north of Cairo was de- 
stroyed (IdiisT, Descr, de VAfrtque^ transl 178, 
Masaltk al-ab^aTj i 361; Ma^rlzl, ed Wiet, 1 
292 — 296; Bolak ed , li 500; Quatrem^re, Sul- 
tans mamelouksy 11, 213 — 214; Renaudot, p. 
606, Sakhawl, p. 12; Ibn lySs, 1. 206 — 207; B,I. 

1907 ) P 167 — 168; B,/B A.Oy 1 176) 
The Jacobite patriarchate in 1442 signified its 
adherence to the Council of Florence two centuries 
after a fruitless attempt at reunion with Rome 
attempted by the Patriarch Cyril III. The Coptic 
Church was united to Rome for a century and a 
half by very loose bonds and it appears as if the 
most of the people did not trouble about it, in 
spite of the correspondence exchanged between 
the Papacy and the Patriarch of Alexandiia, and 
m spite of the Council of Memphis m 1582. In 
any case it was to regain the support of the 
Ottoman PashJls that the Coptic Church dropped 
all lelations with Rome (Renaudot, p 611—612; 
Macarius, p 298, 300, 303 sqq , 323—326, 336; 
B/£, 1904, p 197— 211, Mac/if , x 534— '540, 
Bessarionc, xxxiv 133 — 161) 

Under the Ottoman Pashas, the financial 
administration remained largely m the hands of the 
Copts Christian popular festivals, especially in 
the countiy, were held with the approval and even 
with the participation of the Muslim elements 
This period saw the avanies fiouiish, about 
which the archives of the con/ent of St. Saviour 
of Jerusalem give so many particulais (Castellani, 
Catalogo dei fir mam, Jerusalem, 1922) The Copts 
had to endure these fines inflicted on the slightest 
provocation, and this resulted in the closing of 
the churches until the fines were completely paid. 
The fust governors exacted the payment of the 
sj^ecial imposts due from tributaries In the first 
half of the xuth (xviiith) century the assessment 
or the (i;izya was even increased. Then we come 
to a period of anarchy, whcie “nothing happened 
worthy of being recorded except irritating and ar- 
bitiary acts of the Emirs” (DjabartT, v. 208, 218), 
These troubles had economic leactions which af- 
fected the whole of Egypt, but it does not appear 
that the Copts suffered from them more particularly 
(Vansleb, Relation^ p 93, no, 189 — 190, Bib d 
Arabisants, 11. 9 — 10, 12 — 13, 19; Marcel, 
p. 234, Djabartl, 11. 10, 1 14 — 1 16; 111. 132, 157: 
IV 144, 208—209, 217— 221, V. 13, 23, 217— 
218; Savary, Lettres sur VEgypte, 1. 302; ^All 
PSshfi, vi. 84—85, Ch. Roux, Lcs ongtnes de 
Vexped d'^Agypte,^ 41 — 43, /£■, viii 166 — 167), 

Ryme says that on the arrival of the French, 
the Copts were “poor, brutalized and engaged only 
in the most ignoble callings”; they weie “tax- 
collectors, spies, managers of the business affaiis 
of the Mamlaks” {Egypte, Un pdt , 11. 27 sql), 
Bonaparte did everything to prevent the Muslims 
from thinking that he favoured the Christians, 
who had nearly been massacred at the landing of 
the French. To “secure himself the friendship of 


the people^’ Bonaparte forbade Christians to wear 
white turbans or to break the fast of Ramadan in 
public. After the revolt in Cairo the Muslims tried 
to put the blame on the Christians, who had not 
always been prudent. After various tergiversations 
the French administration created a system of 
taxation which “almost enabled them to do with- 
out the Copts”. The latter assisted in pointing 
out the inconveniences of it. Besides, Copts had 
alieady been enrolled in the French Sixmy (£gypte, 
Un pitt , 11. 148, 152, 189, 193, 199; ^abartl, 
VI 15, 26, 36, 40, 56, 58, 93, 95, 97, 1 19, 151, 
*75— 178, 208, 210 — 21 1, 214, 216 — 217, 253, 
255—256, 259, 267, 297, 306, vu. 30, 48, 220— 
221 ; B, I E , vm. 8), 

The departure of the French made Muslim 
reprisals inevitable but an official circular ordered 
that the Christians were not to be molested in 
whom “it was excusable to have joined the French”. 
The Copts were again employed as tax-collectors, 
but it must be noted that the government was 
still able to extort money from them, and that in 
1230 (1815) the poll-tax u as again levied (Cjabartl, 
vii. 38, 42, 46—48, 52 ) 56, 77 ) 177,300)306,308, 
318) 320, 393, 397, 405; viu 149, 201, 283; ix. 
17 ) 87 — 89, 91, III, 113 — 114, 166 — 167, 180, 
184, 297, Macaire, p. 367— 372 > 

This exposition shows the rapidity of the 
islamisation of the Copts. The energetic suppression 
of the first revolts weakened the power of resistance 
of the Christians, who from the third (ninth) 
century no longer had a majority m Egypt. Ac- 
cording to the text of the treaty made after the 
Arab Conquest, there were six or even eight 
million Christians subjected to taxation , as women, 
old men and children were exempt from it the 
lowest figure would give 24 millions as the total 
number of inhabitants in Egypt, which is excessive. 
The re-assessment of the year 112 (730) is said 
to have given five million Copts liable to taxation, 
a number which we also consider greater than the 
reality. In practice the poll-tax collected under 
Mu^5^Mya(4I — 60 = 661 — 680) five million dinars, 
a figure which was reduced under Hariin al-Rashid 
(170 — 193 = 786 — 809) to four millions, and fell 
a little later to three millions. Besides, at the end 
of the first (vii^b) centuiy the governors wished 
to put an end to the conversions which were 
impoveiishing the Treasury, and if the Caliph 
'Umar II had not been opposed to it, the new 
converts would have had to continue to pay the 
d^tzya. Anxious to adhere to Isl 5 m the Copts 
sometimes even tried to attach themselves to Arab 
tribes, a legal scandal on this point made some 
stir (Kindi, p. 397 — 399, 412 — 415). In this con- 
nection we may go back to the preceding para- 
graphs and reflect that each government measure 
of any importance bi ought about conversions en 
masse We may recall the tragic visit ofMarwanll, 
when 24,000 conversions weie made, the great 
persecution of Hakim, the dismissals of officials 
under the MamlGks; in 721 (1321) in a single 
day in the town of Kalyub 450 conversions to 
Islam were legistered. Nothing can better show 
the diminution in the number of Copts in the 
Mamlnk period than to give that in the number 
of episcopal sees. The Council of Alexandria in 
320 brought together almost 100 national bishops; 
at the end of the seventh century there were still 
over sixty. In the xivth century there were only 
40 sees (Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, p. 70, 87; Euty- 
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Chius, ii. 24; v. 34, 52, 75; xvi. 233; 

Ya^Ubl, Kit, aUuldany 339; Abn SShh, fos 12, 
22, 26, 92; Michael, 11. 489; Ma^rlzl, ed. Wiet, 

I. 312, 321, 326; 11 28—29, 94—95; Bulak, 

II. 287, 495—496, Renaudot, p. 457 , 509; 

Bib. d, ArabtsantSy ii 184 — 185, Quatrem^re, 
Mem, ii 258, 444; Am^lineau, Geographte,^ p. 

571 — 577, Lane, Manners,^ ii. 302, J. Maspero 
and Wiet, Matirtaux, p. 192; Becker, Beitrtige, 
li. 106, III, 1 16; Becker, Pap Schott-Reinhardt, 
p. 18, m/i Egypie,^ vi. 2i — 22, 77, 114; Lane- 

Poole, Egypt^ p 28; Bell, Aphr. Pap, p. 167 — 

168, Diet arch, iv. 2430, 2436; Chronographta, 
p. 910, 1226, 1243, 1418; J. Maspero, Htst Pair,, 
p 40, n 5, 245; Rev d^hist eccle^ , xvii. 505 — 
5075 Moh. Abdn, Risalat al-tawhid, fr. transL, p. 
125; ibid., 11. 8) 

The estimates of the numbers of Copts made 
by travellers are not to be considered very accurate 
(Vansleb, Relatton,^ p. 15, Egypte,^ Un ptti , 11 
26 — 27, 111. 133; Isambert, iHn, de VOiunt 
Egypte,^ p. 34, Clot Bey, Apergu sur VEgypte, 
1. 167, 243 — 244; Lane, Manners, 1. 27 — 28, 

ii. 273). Here are the figures from the last three 
ofHcial censuses. 

1897 1907 1917 

Total population 8,971,761 11,189,978 12,743,402 
Copts 609,511 706,322 1,026,262 

The majority of the Copts are in Upper Egypt 

Total population 4,058,296 4,630,760 5,186,872 

Copts 484,770 554,282 634,552 

The following are the provinces containing the 
largest number of Copts 

Asyut 170,662 194,955 216,414 

Giiga . . . 112,562 127,641 141,330 

Miniya .... 94,088 114,748 134,753 

Kena 53,777 58,653 68,933 

In a notice on the Copts, it is necessary to 
indicate briefly the foreign elements which 
have mingled with the native population since 
the Arab conquest. The first conqueiors settled 
in the country and by the beginning of the second 
(viith) century the Arabs of Kais were established 
in the eastern part of the Delta and the beginning 
of the next century is marked by the ai rival at 
Alexandria of the Spanish exiles from Coidova 
Upper Egypt, especially in the extreme south, 
kept almost intact the population which had 
previously inhabited it. Under the Talunids theie 
were in the army 24,000 negroes and 40,000 Turks, 
the latter were still there under the Ikhshldids and 
under the FStimids, who also recruited Berbers, 
Greeks, Slavs, Persians, Turks and Aimenians 
Saladin abolished the negroes and the Armenians 
whom he replaced by the Ghuzz and the Kurds. 
The rule of the AiyQbids and that of the Mamluks 
carried on, on a large scale, continued purchases 
of Turkish and Circassian slaves. Egypt was thus 
peopled by foreign mercenaries, who, m othei 
regions, would have prevented the native stock 
from remaining pure. But these foreigners were 
often exterminated in the course of the revolutions 
and above all foreigners and particularly the 
Mamluks proved unfertile in the land of Egypt. 
When they married foreigners they had no children 
by them, or the children died before reaching 


manhood. From their marriages with native women 
were born delicate children, and the race was 
rarely perpetuated as far as the third generation. 
Without insisting too much upon its importance 
we note in regard to this fact an Arab saying 
which attributes a special fecundity to Coptic 
women. To sum up, agreeing with Massignon and 
all the Orientalists, we estimate that 92% of the 
Egyptian population is of Coptic origin. On this 
particular point we know nothing so erroneous 
as the chapter devoted to Egypt (p. 526 — 528) m 
Races ct PHtstoire by Eug. Pittard (Idrlsi, Descr 
de VAfrtque, tr., p 193, Ibn Muyassar, p. l — 2, 
34, 79 J B I. F, A, O, 11. 34 — 36; Kalkashandl, 
i. 202 sqq , iv. 67 — 72; Ibn Khaldun. Hist des 
Berberes, 1 9-10; Makrlzi, ed. Wiet, 1. 13, n. 12, 
214, n 13, 11. 43—46, ill 251; IV. 33, 83; 
Bulak ed., li. 4, 12, 14, Quatiemeie, Mem,,^ 11. 
84 sq , 190 — 219; Wustenfeld, El-Makrtzt's Ab~ 
hand king ub dte tn Agypten etngewand ar Stamme, 
Blochet, Hist d'Egypte, p 106-140; Quatrem^re, 
SttUans ntamelouks,^ i fl, 40 — 41, ii. 187 sqq,', 
Abu ’1-Mahasin, ed. Popper, vii. 81 — 82; Volney, 
Voy en Egypte, 1 ^^sqq ', Marcel, Egypte, p. 234; 
Egypie, Un pitt , 11 27—28, iii 47, I03 — 115, 
Btb d A) abisants, 11 24 — 25; Clot Bey, Apergu 
SU1 FIt,gypte, 1 158^^7 , Lane, 1. 31-32 ; 

Becker, Beitrage^ 11 1 92-193, Lane-Poole, Egypt, 
p 28 — 29; C / A ,, Egypte^ 1 722 — 723; d’Har- 
court, F Egypte et Us Egypttens,^ 85 sqq,, R.M M 
Ivii 12, 26, 75—77; ibid, 1. I, 842, II. 7, 44) 
Summing up the stages of the islamisation of 
the Copts in a few lines, we may say that the 
Christians w’ere no longer in the majority by the 
third (ixth) centuiy, two hundred years after the 
Arab conquest and it can be estimated that by 
the viiith (xivtb) the Christians were barely, as 
in oui times, a tenth of the total population of 
Egypt It remains to account for the causes Oi 
this strangely rapid conversion of a race 
which had been able to recover on many occasions, 
whom the persecutions of Deems and Diocletian had 
not subdued and whom the Byzantines were never 
able to settle. On the pait of the Muslims, how- 
ever, peisecutions, in the sense understood in 
Roman times, were extremely rare It is undeniable 
that there were martyrdoms which cannot be ex- 
plained away , but the vast majority of the exe- 
cutions ordered by the Goveinment show a paiticulai 
characteristic on w'hich it is necessary to insist 
The Muslims have nevei wavered on tw’o points; 
the death penalty was ordered in the case of a 
public insult to the Muslim religion and in that 
of conversion from Islam to Christianity. This 
observation must, for Egypt, be applied to the 
majority of European monks martyred in Egypt; 
the latter were, besides, in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, more or less suspected of espionage That 
the church should honour them as martyrs is to 
be expected, but it would be wrong to call this 
persecution Indeed the records of Egyptian mar- 
tyrs, which contain innumeiable lists for the Roman 
period, are exceedingly poor for the Muslim period 
and Christian epigraphy furnishes no further light 
(P 0 , 1 633—636; lii 436; xvi 203—205; 
xvii 578 — 580, 754 ; Abu Salih, fos 84 — 86 ; 
Maliirizf, Blila^ ed , li 493; Renaudot, p 426 — 
427, 564 — 565; Maillct, Descr. de VEgypte, ed. 
I735> P 93 m ; Quatremfere, Mem , ii. 251—258; 
B I E., 1885, p 353 sqq ', J A, 1887, i. 113 
sqq,', Lane-Poole, Egygt, p. 27 — 28; B,I,F.A, 0 ,, 



i 1 14, 136 — 137; iv. 204; Diet arch,, in 2829; 
Ch6neau, Les saints d''£gypte^ ii 394 — 400; Anal 
Bolland^ xl. loi, 107, iii, above, li. 873, 876; 
an article by P^re Delehaye, which I have not 
been able to consult in Const/ uctive Quafterly^ 
Dec 1921). 

The Christians of Egypt did not then become 
Muslims, in order to escape persecution, although 
this has been asserted (Ara 61 ineau, Actes^ p. i), 
nor did they go over, as had been recently but 
wrongly written, “to the attraction exercised 
by a new religion upon men wearied by the 
narrow formalism of their churches’* (B Michael 
and Moust Abd al-Razik in tiansl. of Shaikh M. 
Abdu, Risalat al-Tawhid^ p Ixxxiii.) It is more 
lust to believe that Christianity “made no change 
in the spiiit of the race, that it did not penetrate 
into the intimate life of individuals and that their 
souls never were sincerely and thoroughly Christian” 
(Lef^bre, Rec Inser Gt ecques Chritiennes^^ xxiv., 
cf. Gayet, Corns d'^Egypte^ p. x. 128) This cannot 
be denied, but the tiue cause for conversion lay 
in the fiscal measures imposed upon the Christians 
by the Muslim law “What the Aiabs wanted was 
money, money, moie money and yet moie money” 
(Becker in Isl , ii. 364; cf. R M My Ivii. 77). 
We have seen the Copts at first enter convents, 
flee from their villages, foment revolts, not in an 
access of faith nor in order to defend their oppressed 
consciences, but in ordei to escape demands of 
the fiscal system The histoiy of the churches of 
Egypt under the Muslim domination is a sordid 
stoiy of money, besides, at all times the Simoniac 
heresy was the favourite sin of the Coptic Church 
(Michael, in. 80, Bib d ArabtsantSy 1 257 — 258, 
Aba Salih, fol 31, Blochet, Hist d'EgyptCy p 
409, 558, Renaudot, p. 160, 325, 373, 379, 384, 
396, 432, 572, 578 -* 5 Si, 588, 590—591, 

593 9 Quatrem^re, Mem ^ 11 444 — 445 ^ R O Cy 
XIV. 381; J. Maspero, Hist Patt , p. 272—273) 

From ancient times until the present day the 
Egyptians have been celebrated foi their love of 
money, and their hatred of paying taxes. A passage in 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a letter of Iladiian, has often 
been quoted. But in regard to this miserable question 
of money, sufficient attention has not been drawn 
to one of the lules of the patriarch Peter, the 
^^artyr , these rules imposed penalties upon apostates 
who were desiious to re-enter the Church, but 
one of them, to say the least strange, “excluded 
from all censure Christians who had paid not to 
be prosecuted and had thus at least shown then 
“contempt tor {^b%\vsx^-Qf\xoWy Legendes coptesy 

p. I ^qq^y Diet arch.y 1. II02, II05; iv. 2425, 
2433; J. Maspero, 0/gan, p 15, 95; Clot Bey, 
Apergu sur VEgyptCy 11 287, Rouillard, Admin 
civiUy p. 6, 138, 165 sqq). Thus it is that the 
Chiistians became Muslims in order to gain the 
benefit of an inheritance or to enjoy their property 
in complete tranquillity (Aba Salih, fo® 39 — 40) 

It was in the offices of state that the Copts 
were particularly able to enrich themselves or 
satisfy their passion foi governmental intrigue. 
The Muslim historians assure us that the Copts 
devoured the revenues of the state and complained 
of the severity of their superiors in regard to 
accounts. It was almost with the object of not 
losing their lucrative posts, during the periods 
when the Muslims were chafing against their 
presence in the offices of state, that the Copts 
were more willing to become converts when they 


had not been able by bribing their masters to 
obtain the withdrawal of the edict, which dismissed 
them from office (YS^^at, IrsRSdy ii. 247, Ma\^rIzT, 
ed Wiet, 1. 335 ; 11 24; Quatrem^re, Sultans 

mamelouksy 11. ^,179, 221 ; Bib d. ArabtsantSy li. 
184, 192 ; J. Maspero, Hist, Patr y p. 140, 178; 
C LA y EgyptCy 11, commentary on N®. 589 ; M.I y 
Fgypte, VI. 144). 

The Coptic tax-collectors “who seemed to avenge 
on the poor Arabs the fact that the Coptic nation 
alone was liable to poll-tax” used a secret system 
of keeping accounts in order to make themselves 
indispensable It was in vain for example that 
Napoleon tried to do without them. Muhammad 
^All definitely suppressed this secret method of 
accounting at the same time as he imposed a 
check upon their embezzlements (^Btb d ArabisantSy 
11 19, Volney, Voy en Egypte^ 1825, i. 64, 176; 
EgyptCy Un pitt y lii. 7, 160; DjabartT, viii, 240, 
242—243, 248, 275 — 278, IX. 88 — 89, I 2 ly B I E.y 
1889, p. 285 sqq , Macaire, p. 360 sqq). 

This general attitude of the Copts has not been 
without influence upon the verdicts of Muslim 
writers; for example one should read the opinions 
quite devoid of favouritism of the physician Ibn 
Ridwan and the Spanish traveller Umaiya b 
^Abd al-^Aziz. The travellers and writers of the 
west arc, in their turn, veiy severe upon the Copts. 
It may be recalled here that the word Htbii was 
even in Turkish used as an insult and applied 
to mountebanks (Nuwairl, 1 293 — 294, MaferlzT, 
ed. Wiet, 1. 193, 206—207, 213, 215, Balak ed., 

I 340, Kalkashandl, iv 43, Quatrem^re, 

II by 247, Clot bey, Apt) gu sur PEgyptty ii. 132 
sqq ; Lane, Manner Sy 11. 273 sqq \ Butler, Copt» 
ChuicheSy 1 334 — 336, Basset, Melanges africatnsy 
p 286 — 287 , Actes du Congres de Geogr, du Catrcy 
IV 245-247 , d’Harcourt, VEgypte et les Egyptiens j 
Vansleb, Relattony p 41 — 43, R M M y xx. 125; 
Tsambert, Itin de LOi lenty EgyptCy p. 1 53, 1 78-184). 

One last question arises Has this wholesale 
conversion of the Copts to Isl 5 m had any eco- 
nomic consequences^ It has been said that 
the Muslims of Egypt were not productive, relying 
upon the undoubted fact that the industrial centres 
were largely peopled by Christians The question 
is difficult to decide. It is stated that at the 
Mamiuk period the greater pait of the native 
industries had perished, and special mention is 
made of the disappearance of centres of the 
weaving industry which the early historians and 
geographers mention . AWimim, A§hmunain, AsyOt, 
BahnasS, Dabik, Damietta, Tinnis, Tfina. It cannot 
however be believed that a simple change of 
religion could make the artisans abandon their 
occupations, and it is necessary rather to blame, 
after the teriible economic crisis of the reign of the 
Fatimid Mustansir, the excessive and extortionate 
taxation of the AiyUbids and especially of the 
Mamlaks. The Copts, moreover, had made them- 
selves famous by a particular industry which has 
not yet completely disappeared; the ship-building 
yards were at the beginning of the Arab occupation 
prosperous to such an extent that on the esta- 
blishment of an arsenal at Tunis, the governor 
of Egypt, ^Abd al-'^AzIz b. MarwSn sent 3,000 
Copts there. A recent enquiry has shown how 
much the technical language of the boat-builders 
of the Nile still owed much to the ancient national 
language (Bell, Aphr Papyity xvi. sq,y xxxii. sqqr^ 
J. Maspero, Organ y p. 56; Z A.y xxii. 147 sqq.; 



Roulllard, Admin, civile^ p. 185*, Bakri, transl. 
p 84; B.I.F.A.O, XX. 45 sqg.y 301 sqg.). 

The Arabisation. The Arab occupation 
gave new life for a period to the Coptic language, 
a victory without result, since the Coptic language 
was to be absolutely superseded by Arabic. At 
first the administrative offices continued to be 
conducted in Greek, as we shall show in detail 
later on. But in regard to geographical names we 
see a somewhat curious nationalist phenomenon 
Greek place-names, especially the capitals of 
pagarchies disappeared completely and were 
replaced by transcriptions of the former Greek 
names. The Greek names only remained for places 
founded by the Greeks (FustSt, al-Iskandariya) 
This revenge of the Copts on the Gieeks was 
final since at the present time numerous place- 
names are still based on the Coptic names (Cham- 
pollion, VEgypte sous les Phaiaonsy 1. 267, 38 
sqg ) At the same time, the Scripture lessons 
which were read in Greek m the church sei vices 
and explained in the Coptic language were 
henceforth only read in Coptic until Arabic 
commentaries became necessary. In the same way 
Christian epigraphy became Coptic, while it had 
been Greek up to the sixth century (Quatremere, 
Reck y p 15; Diet arch.y in. 2821). 

In the year 87 (706) the governor ‘^Abd Allah 
b. 'Abd al-Malik ordered administiative documents 
to be drawn up m Arabic (Ibn ‘^Abd al-Hakam, 
p. 122; Kindi, p 58 — 59, MakrIzI, ed Wiet, 11 
57 — 58; Quatremere, Rech y p 32, 290; Bib d 
AfabisantSy 11. 196, Becker, Beitragfy 11 130 — 

131; Chronographtay p 949, 1024, 1056 — 1057, 
iixo; Chassmat, Pap. midtealy p 6) We now 
give some facts deduced from an examination of 
papyri The first bilingual papyius in Greek and 
Arabic dates from the year 22 (643) There is 
another of 57 (677), the last is of loi (719) But 
the protocols of these papyri remain bilingual 
down to 102 (720) Alongside of them are papyri 
written wholly in Greek of which the latest are 
dated 164 (780) The first papyrus composed 
wholly in Arabic is dated 90 (709) The Arab 
government readily accepted communications in 
Coptic but does not seem to have used it regu- 
larly (Becker, Beiiragiy 11 131, 145; Pap Schott- 
Reinhardty p 28 — 29; Bell, Aphr Papyn, p 
xlvi., 417; Z. A y XX 68 — 104, xxii. 137 — 1$4; 
P.E R Mitt y i 6, 50; Isl.y 11 245 — 283, 359 — 
384; III. 132— 140, 369—373, iv 87—120, 313— 
314; W. Z K M y XX 139 sqq , Chronogr apkta, 
P 254, 899, 911, 951, 1112, 1181, 1226, 1623, 
Rev. histortquey cxix 276; Corp pap Ratneri, 
lii , Uy 22; by c — ci ) The first inscription in 
Arabic found in Egypt is painted on a house at 
Antmoe dated I17 (735) {C. I A.y Egyptty 1 , N® 
513; ibid, 1 388) It is probable that some Arab 
officials learnt the Coptic language — the case of 
the KSdi Khair b. Nu‘^aim (120 — 128 = 738 — 746) 
cannot have been isolated (Kindi, p 349, note; 
y R A S y 1910, p. 778) The patriarch Michael 
(728 — 752) had a petition sent to the governor 
‘Abd al-Malik b. MarwSn (132 — 133 = 750 — 751) 
written in Coptic and in Arabic (Quatremere, 
Rech y p, 32 — 33); but he himself did not know 
a word of Arabic, for he required an interpreter 
to converse with the Caliph MarwSa II (Quatre- 
mere, Rech.y p. 33; Chassmat, Pap Medicaly p 6) 
In 145 (762) at Fus^St the Coptic language was 
genei^ly understood (Ibn ®Abd al-Hakam, p. 30; 


Kindi, p 113) During his sojourn in Egypt 
(217 = 832) the Caliph Ma^mHn was accompanied 
by an interpreter, whose services were by no 
means unnecessary (Mal^rlzl, ed. Wiet, i. 340; 
Quatremeie, Rtch , p 43 — 44). The Patriarch 
Joseph (821 — 850) addressed the bishops who had 
become themselves his accusers in Coptic and 
some of the Muslims understood his discourse (Z’. 

0 y X 525; Quatremere, Reeky p 34) The clergy 
in the ninth century had learned Arabic well, for 
a Muslim, who wished to be converted was in- 
structed by a priest who expounded to him in 
Arabic the Coptic text of the holy scriptures 
(Quatremere, Rech.y p 34 — 35) Let us note in 
passing a Christian stele in Coptic and Arabic, 
dated 625 a M = 909 {Ann du serv des An- 

I ttqmtesy xiii 285 — 286) The Coptic medical 
papyrus published by Chassmat {M. I. F A. 0 y 
xxxii ) frequently employs Arabic terminology, 
transcribed in Coptic characteis and in some places 
in Arabic script It was written between the ninth 
and tenth centuries by an author who used both 
languages with facility and a note might even 
lead us to suppose that he was more familiar 
with Arabic than with Coptic He fiequently gives 
the preference to Arabic teiminology over Gieek 
or Coptic, quotes numerous Arabic physicians, 
and even uses an Arabic tianslation of Galen, 
although he knew Greek (Chassmat, Pap Me- 
dicaly p 4) On account of certain transcriptions, 
Chassmat would date about this time the al- 
chemical fragments which Stern put to the xiiBh 

01 even as late as the xiv^h centuiy (ibid , p 5). 
But according to Mukaddasi (about 325 = 985) 
the Christians of Egypt still spoke Coptic (Mu- 
kaddasi, p 203), which is confiimed by popiilai 
Coptic poetry of this period {An Bollandy xl. 
244, n. 3) The celebrated passage in beverus ot 
Ashmunam is well known “I have begged the 
assistance of Christians who have translated for 
me the facts which they had lead in Coptic and 
in Greek into Arabic, which is now spread to such 
an extent throughout Egypt that the greater pait 
of the inhabitants do not know Greek and Coptic” 
This statement is absolutely accurate on the first 
point, as we possess in Coptic the biographies 
of patriarchs that Severus has faithfully translated 
{P O ^ \ 1 15, Quatremere, Rech.y p 35; Ladeuze, 
Cenobitisme pakhomictiy p 69, M.R.O.y 1. no, 
Chassmat, Pap medicaly p 6). Thus m the fourth 
(tenth) century the Coptic clergy wrote m Arabic 
when they wished to be undeistood, this is 
especially the case m regard to Severus and 
Eutychius (Becker, BeitragCy ii. 131; ibid, 11. 7). 
It is from the same period that an Arabic text 
written m Coptic characters dates {B I. F. A. <9., 
I. I sqq.\ Chassmat, Pap. medical.^ p. 5, 23). Be- 
sides, the Coptic language began to be corrupted, 
this is the case with a document relating the 
peisecutions of al-H5kim (Quatremere, Rech.y 
p 247 sqq ) It seems however, loo much to assert 
that in the xith century, or perhaps earlier, Coptic 
was no longer written {Diet. Arch.y 111. 2821). 
The geographer Bakri (d. 1094) even asserts that 
around Tripoli in Barbary certain groups still 
spoke Coptic (Bakri in Quatremere, Rech , p. 
293). Athanasius of Kus prepared in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language, but noted 
that from his time two dialects the Buhairic 
and the Saidic were still used (Quatremere, Rech.y 
p. 20—21). Mawhub b. MansUr, the continuer 
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of Severus of AshmtlnaiD, still used biographies 
written in Coptic (ibid, p. 37; Renaudot, p. 418). 
Abn SSlih, who records a Coptic inscription dated 
1043 says that in the sixth (xiith) century educated 
men among the clergy still knew Coptic (Aba 
§alih, fos 41, 45); this was so in regard to the 
patriarchs Cyril II (1076 — 1090) and Gabriel II 
(1132 — 1145) who wrote as elegantly in Coptic 
as in Arabic (Renaudot, p. 407, 501 ; Quatremfere, 
JRech.^ p 292 ; Butler, Copt. Churches.^ 11. 84) The 
latter translated into Arabic the liturgical books 
(Michael, 111. 235; Renaudot, p 467). The investiture 
of the patriarch Macarius (iioi — 1127) was cele- 
brated in Greek, in Coptic and in Arabic (P. C? , 
1. 231 , Renaudot, p 488) The heretic Mark b 
Kanbar (d. Ii66) to spread his doctrine expounded 
the Holy Scriptures in Arabic from the Coptic text 
(Abn Salih, fos 9 14, MakrlzT, Bulak, ii. 496, 

Quatrem^re, Rech,.^ p 36 , Graf, Em Reformversuch 
tnnerhalb der Kopt Ktrche tm zwolfUn yahrh ) 

At the end of the xii^h century a converted Jew 
became fluent in the Coptic language (Renaudot, 
p. 525; Quatrem^re, Rech.., p. 36—37). Abu Salih 
mentions that in his time at Esna Chustians 
marched in front of wedding processions even 
Muslim ones, and chanted formulae in Saidic 
Coptic (f. 102 , Quatrem^re, Reck , p. 43) We 
have already mentioned the Coptic inscription of 
Dair al-A^zara, dated 1156, we may here note 
that of the tombs opposite al- Aswan dated 1173 
which refers to the expedition of Turan Shah into 
Nubia {^Dtd. Arch , 11. 2879). 

These two texts support in a remarkable way 
a passage in Abu Salih who says that in 554 
(1159) Coptic was still being studied (Abu Salih, 
f. 45) The storv of the martyrdom of John of 
Phanidjoit which dates from the beginning of the 
xiiith century clearly marks a decline, for w'e find 
many Arabic woids m it (Quatrem^rc, Rech y 401, 

B I Ey 1885, p. 356, JAy 1887, i 120 — 121, 
B I F A 0 y \ 113 sqq ; Chassmat, Pap Medicaly 
p 6; An Bolland y xl 245) The translation of the 
sacred books was continued and while the services 
were always celebrated in Coptic, the lessons were 
explained m Arabic (Villecourt, Observances htur- 
gtquesy repr from Lc MusUn.^ xxxvi. 49 — 50, 65, 
III — 1 12) Perhaps the clergy no longer understood 
C^oplic; the patiiarch Michael V (1165 — 1166) 
was not able to read either Coptic or Aiabic 
(Renaudot, p. 514; Quatrem^re, Rech y p 37 — 38). 
The latest Coptic inscriptions are of this date, 
those of the White Convent in the xiiph century, 
those of the painter Meicury, one of which is 
dated 1301 at the Red Convent, the other 1318 
at the Convent of St Simeon, and lastly the bi- 
lingual inscription (Coptic and Arabic) on a lock 
between Aswan and Kum-Ombo, dated {Diet 
arch y 111. 2870—2871, 2878 — 2879, y of Theol 
Studtesy V. 554 - 555 ? ^ P 0 y\ y by 133*; /?/ FA 0 y 
vi. 3 — 4j Monneret de Villard, Les Convents pres 
de Schdgy i 28 sqq ) While an ecclesiastical diploma 
was m 1256 prepared entirely m Arabic, an or- 
dination diploma of 1363 was still wiitten in Arabic 
and in Coptic {Ann. dn Serv des Antiquitesy xi 
177 — 185; Proc of Bibl Arch.y xx 270 — 276). 
The latest in date of Coptic manuscripts is of 
1393 (Stern, Copt. Gramm y p. 2). The decline 
is quite complete and it is clearly wrong to say 
that towards the end of the reign of the Mamluk 
Sultans, an order was made to close the Coptic 
schools and that the teaching of the Coptic language 


was forbidden {J^gypte^ Un, pitt y iii. 159). At no 
time indeed does such a measure seem to have 
been taken. We may note here that Abyssinia 
has “received in a very singular fashion the im- 
print of Arabicisation by means of the Arabic 
literature of the Christian Copts in Egypt” {R M.M.y 
Ivii. 95). 

The celebrated passages of Ma^^rfzf are well 
know’n which declare that in the majority of 
monasteries of the district of AsyHt, Greek and 
Coptic were both known and that Coptic was still 
spoken. Some people naturally have been led to 
say that this assertion is an exaggeration. In our 
opinion one can go further; it is probable that 
MakrIzI quotes on this occasion an early writer, 
Shabushti for example (d 390 = 999; ; it must 
not be forgotten that MakrTzi is a compiler who 
often does not give his sources (MakrizI, BnlaJ^, 
507 , Quatrem^rc, Rech , p 42 ; Diet arch , iv. 
2481, 2486; Lane, MannerSy 11. 282; Steindorff, 
Kopt Gramm y p. 2; R 0 Cy xiii. 192, 194; 
Ladeuze, Cenob pahhomteny p 69; Chassmat, 
Pap Medicaly p 6) — Chassmat holds that the 
copy of the Theotokiesy a Coptic text written m 
Arabic characters, can scarcely be of an earlier 
date than the xiv^h or xv^h century It is 
also evidence that Coptic had been completely 
neglected for, m order to learn the pronunciation, 
It was necessaiy to have recourse to the Arabic 
alphabet {B / F A. O y y 91 sqq ; Chassmat, 
Pap Medicaly p. 23 — 24) 

There remain to be noted certain isolated facts 
which show that a few Copts, until the middle 
of the last century, still u^ed the ancient national 
language (Vansleb, Relationy p. 363; Quatrem^re, 
Rech y 44, 293, Diet a? chy 111. 2822; iv. 2486; 
R M My Ivii 77, E^yptCy Un pttt y 111. 1 17; 
Zeitsch f aeg SprachCy xxxix 87). — As to the 
care which the Coptic cleigy took of their collec- 
tions of manuscripts reference can be made to the 
work of Hyverint {Rev bibliquCy x 442 — 428) 

In biief a rude blow was dealt to the national 
language from the time that the Arabs firmly 
established the use of then own language in 
government offices The conversions en masse which 
had taken place from the first century induced 
the new Muslims to learn the language of the 
Kiir^ 5 n Step by step the Arabs passed from the 
regime of a military occupation to that of a co- 
lonisation, and, doubtless, this was the principal 
factor m Arabicisation The necessity of buying 
and selling to the townspeople forced the Copts 
to learn the Arabic language, and even to write 
it The Coptic language survived for several cen- 
turies, losing ground in each generation, ended 
by quite disappearing from everyday life, being 
restricted to the church services and was not 
understood by the people at least from the vi^h 
(xiiith) century (ibid, 11 7). The Vocabulaue pu- 
blished by G Maspero may be the latest do- 

cument of spoken Coptic {Romamay xvii. 481—512; 
Chassmat, Pap. Medicaly p 36) 

It IS quite natural that a certain number of 

Coptic words have survived in the Arabic of 

hut It is wrong to think that Coptic 

grammar has m any way influenced Egyptian Arabic 
{Z D.M.G.y 1 653 — 656; Stern, Kopt Gramm.y 
p 5—6; B.I.F.A.Oy 11. 212—216; and the 
authors quoted m B. I F A O , iv. 33 — 38). 

Christian Literature in Arabic. 
Literature in the Coptic language consists almost 
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entirely of religious works, translations of the Old 
and New Testament, and Lives of the Saints for 
the most part translated from the Greek. This 
literature has been roughly handled by J. Maspero, 
who admits however that Greek had supplanted 
Coptic amongst the educated circles of the Chris- 
tian population and that Egypt produced woiks 
of value in the Greek language under Byzantine 
rule Coptic literature proper did not have the 
time to develop, and after having lived in trans- 
lations, perished without producing a single original 
work (J. Maspero, Hist Pair , p 17 — 18, 24, 27, 
33, si; B I. F. a O, IV 194—195) 

Coptic literature, confined to the liturgy and 
to the moral education of the people consists of 
ecclesiastical works, lives of saints and of pious 
individuals, which were compiled in the monasteiies 
and which we must deal with as some of them 
aie translations or adaptations of them in Arabic 
It has the faults and merits of a popular literature 
The short stories of the lives of the monks in 
their convents, with their familiar apparitions, in 
which demons and even Christ appear fiequently 
and often in a burlesque fashion, have in every 
way a very infantile character In this literature 
always written for edification and for an uneducated 
class, the marvellous always plays a prominent 
part — the marvellous of a quite naive kind, and 
it IS surprising to note to what extent miracles, 
clumsy imitations of those of the prophets, in- 
crease in the stories of the Copts atch , 

lii 2820—2821; B I Ey 1885, p 336; 1886, p 
308 — 309, 356; Ch^neau, Les satnts d'EgyptCy 11 
142, Gayet, Coins PEgyptOy p 4, J Maspeio, 
Hist Pair y p 57; Ladeuze, Cenob pakhomteny 
p 141 — 145, 217, n i; Anal Bollandy xl 148) 

In agreement with Casanova we believe “that the 
Arabic translations of Coptic works were made at 
the time when the Fatimids who had shown favour 
to the Copts, reigned in Egypt, and when there 
was a kind of renaissance of Christian literature, 
a renaissance which was manifested by the number 
of works written in Arabic” Of all this hagio- 
graphic literature in Arabic, the Lives of Shenudi, 
Pakhomios, Pisentios, and of Victor, son of Romanos, 
are the best These are panegyrics, not chronicles 
or biographies It is convenient to place here the 
Arabic Jacobite Synaxary, published in the fifteenth 
century by Michael of Malidj, of which a con- 
temporary recasting has been recently lepublished 
under the title aLAmln al-Sadtk Certain quotations 
from the Iituigical and ecclesiastical texts enable 
us to pass in review the old writers who enjoyed 
popularity among the Christians in Egypt The 
latter translated into Arabic the canons, sermons 
and homilies of St Athanasius, of St Basil, of 
Ephraim the Syrian, of St Epiphanius of Alexan- 
dria, the canons of Pope Clement, the sermons of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, of Gregory of Nyssa, of Gre- ! 
gory of Nazyanze, numerous treatises and homilies | 
by St. John Chrysostom, treatises by St. John 
of Damascus etc (B L E A O y i 20 , Ladeuze, 
Cenob pakhomierty p 84 1 16; Anal Bollandy 
xl gi — H3, 127 — 154; Haase, Altchristl Ktrchen- 
geschy p 1 15) 

Without producing a writer of the class of 
Firdawsi, the Copts have left us a history of an- 
cient times, but it was the Muslims who wrote 
it. Ibn ^Abd al-Hakam, in his Futuh Mt^ry Mas'udi 
in his MurU^ al-dhahab and notably in his Atk- 
bar aUzamafty later Ibn Wasif Shah, so often quoted 


by Ma^rlzI. We know also these legends from the 
Egypte de Murtadi fils du Gaphiphe (MurtadS 
b ^Afif) and the anonymous Abrege des Mer- 
veilles G. Maspero has clearly brought out that 
the documentation of these works was mainly 
Coptic [yourn. des Savanls, 1899, p 69 — 86, 
154 — 172, 277; JCltOy ix. 20) 

Nevertheless the Christians in Egypt produced 
a certain number of historians of note who do not 
make a bad show by the side of the Muslim an- 
nalists. They are very valuable for the history of 
then own country, and much use of their works 
has been made in this article. The first in date, 
Eutychius (263—328 = 877—940), in Arabic 
Sa^id b al-BatrIk, the Melkite patnaich of Alex- 
andria, wrote, besides medical tieatises, a history 
which extends from the creation of the world to 
events contemporaneous with the author Mas^Qdl 
praises his work, in which impoitant sources have 
been utilised A continuation of his histoiy written 
by one of his relatives, YahyS b. Sa'id al- 
Antaki deals chiefly with contempoiary events 
in Egypt and in Syria An account of the years 
328 — 425 (940 — 1034) IS given there The first 
Jacobite is Severus b al-Mukaffa', bishop of 
Ashmunam about the year 985 He was a very 
fertile writei, since, according to Abu ’ 1 -Barak 5 t, 
he composed twenty-six ecclesiastical and apologetic 
treatises, amongst which a ^Histones of the 
Councils''^ and a '^Refutation of Eutychius" are 
well known But the most precious work is in our 
opinion his '^History of the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria" which was continued by the deacon 
Mawhnbb Mansui (about 1087) Although an 
Armenian, Abu Salih cannot be omitted fiom 
this list, since he wrote in Egypt from native 
souices, especially Muslim ones IIis History of 
the Monasteries contains information of every kind, 
geographical, archaeological, historical and eccle- 
siastical With the help of this book compared 
with Muslim woiks, it is possible to estimate 
the favour which the Christians enjoyed at the 
Fatimid couit Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, Ibn al-R 5 hib (Abu Shakir Butrus) 
produced a general chionology which starts from 
the creation of the world, he also wiote a His- 
tory of the Councils and a lexicographical work 
His contemporary al-MakIn (George b Abi 
’ 1 -Yasir) wrote a general history, following the 
method of nearly all Arab wi iters So far the 
second part, which, after summarising Tabari as 
a beginning, deals with events following Islam, is 
the only one known , in the first, the author 
made use of Eutychius, Agapius of Manbldj, and 
different Greek writers Al-Makin, an official at 
the court of Baibars I, a descendant of officials 
in the service of the Aiyubids, died at Damascus 
in 672 (1274) His woik was continued until the 
year 750 (1349) by Mufaddal b Abi T-Fada’il, 
who belonged to a family of ecclesiastical writers. 
His history, al-Hahdj. al-sadidy which owes much 
to Nuwairi, is as to the part still unpublished, very 
like the anonymous history published by Zetter- 
st^en, Beitr z Gesch der Mamluken-sultane Lastly 
we must note Abu Dhakn, who wrote in the 
eighteenth century, a History of the Copts (Graf, 
Reformversuchy p 2, 17 — 18, 25; Machr y xii 

488—492, 495; Mas^di, Tanbihy p. 154; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi% li 86 — 87; P Oy xii 345 — 354; Haase, 
Altchnst Kirchengesch , p 30 — 31, 33 ; Graf, 
Christ, ar. Lit.y p. 40 — 46 ; R, 0 . C, xiv. 383 ; 
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Renaudot, p. 346 — 348, 367 — 368; ZaidSn, Tc^rlhk 
al-adab a^arabiya, 11. 200; ibid., iv. 187). 

Besides these historians, the Arabic Christian 
literature in Egypt possesses philologists of the 
first rank They appeared at the time when the 
Coptic language, no longer in everyday use, ran 
the risk of being no longer understood by the 
ecclesiastics. Nourished on Arabic culture, these 
writers took for then models Arabic grammarians 
An analysis of all these works, grammars or 
“scalae” (in Arabic sullani)^ has been ably made 
by P. Mallon, whose conclusions are here sum- 
marised The first in date is the Coptic grammar 
of Athanasius of Kus who lived in the 
xith century The scalae must have existed at 
this time foi John of Semennud, who wrote 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, wrote his 
own to take the place of the older ones, which 
through endeavouring to be complete were too 
voluminous Confined to the lituigy, it is arranged 
in a detestable manner, for it classifies the words 
according to the order in which they occur in 
the sacred books; it is entitled sullam kand^isjy 
the scala ecclesiastica John wrote m addition a 
grammar to which he gave the name of “preface”, 
mukaddtma. At the same peiiod lived three brothers, 
all famous, the sons of al-^Assal, one, Abu 
’l-FadS'il, known for his Collection of CationSy 
the second, Abu ’1-F a r a dj, who was also an exegist, 
wrote a preface, which greatly resembles in method 
that of John of Semennud; the thud, Abu Ishak, 
the author of the Sullam mukajfa^y a scala m 
W'hich the woids are arianged according to their 
rhymes after the manner of the Arab dictionaries 
The giammars of I bn Katib Kaisar, of John 
of Kalyub and of Ibn al-Duhairl, who lived 
probably in the second half of the xiiitk century, 
are still m existence They were immediately fol- 
lowed by Ibn al-Rahib, already mentioned as 
a historian; his Preface is veiy inferior to the 
preceding ones {M F 0 B y 1 in — 136; 11 21 3 — | 
216; V 57 — 90; Quatremeie, Peek y p 20 — 21; 
Villecourt, Observations Ltiurgtquesy lepr from 
Le Museorty xxxvi 3 — 4, Mallon, Gi amm Copte, 

P 5 — 7 J Macaiie, p 300) 

The authors of these dictionaries were not the 
first, but amongst the whole group of lexico- 
* grapheis, who have just been mentioned, the gieat 
personality of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat b Kabar, 
stands out lie was the first of Christian w liters 
in Egypt to be known in Europe, thanks to 
Kircher, who published his Sullam Kabir, or Scala 
Magna and to Vansleb who reproduced his Lamp 
of the Darknesses in Histoire dc V Eghse d' Alex- 
andrie These are the two chief w’orks of this 
ecclesiastic whose literaiy activity lay in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. In addition he col- 
laborated in a General History of the Mamluk 
EmTi Baibais al-DawadSr whose secretary he was 
The Lamp of the Darknesses is an “encyclopaedia 
of the ecclesiastical sciences, containing m dogma, 
religious history, liturgy and discipline, all that 
a Coptic priest could wish to know” This work 
contains very valuable lists; those of the seventy 
disciples, the patriarchs of Alexandria, the saints 
of the Coptic Year, and, above all, an impoitant 
bibliography of Aiab Christian authois 0 tct, de 
Thiol, Cathohquty viii 2293 — 2296) 

The greater part of Arabic Christian literature 
was intended to be read to the people during the 
service, and its form shows signs of this. They 


are somewhat analogous to the sermons of the 
Middle Ages, written in a macaronic style, ad- 
dressed to an illiterate audience, to whom Latin 
was not known. Let us add to this that these works 
are translations fiom Greek and Coptic, often word 
for word, and that the Arabic phraseology is 
clumsy But it is a matter for astonishment that 
the editors of Christian manuscripts have thought 
that they must keep faults of orthography, which 
the Muslim copyists as well as the Christian ones 
had made and have thrown the blame for them 
upon the author The result has been deplorable 
and with only rare exceptions, the editions of the 
Patrologta Ortentahs and of the Corpus scriptorum 
chrtsttanorum Orientalium are almost unintelligible 
Another inconvenience is that the result has been 
regrettable erroneous estimates of the Christian 
writers {Z D M G y li 453 — 471; B LF A O, 
iv 140, Am^lmeau, ActeSy p 9; ^ O C, xxii 
383—384) 
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[I he author owes seveial essential references to 
the kindness of M. M. Noel Aime-Giron and H. 
Munier He expresses especially his thanks to Mr 
W E Crum who in view of this article undertook 
long and fruitful researches] (G W ) 

KIDAM is said (i) of anything which is antece- 
dent to another in time {takaddum,^ opp. teP akhkhur')\ 
(2) of the temporal, newly arisen, which no time 
has preceded, (3) of the absolute, i.e. in its nature 
without beginning {kidam in this sense is usually 
synonymous with azal,^ azaliyay but some, e g. 
Djili, al-Insan al-Kamil,^ B 30, endeavour to show 
that there is a subtle distinction). In the last (3) 
sense, accoiding to orthodox belief, the name al- 
Kadtm can be applied to God alone The question 
whether God’s thought in 1 elation to the (not yet) 
created world can be conceived as a simple relation 
or IS a concrete part of his eternal prescience and the 
world IS thus eternal in God was answered difierently. 

It was the custom m philosophical language to 
talk of the etemalness of the real world. If the 
creation of the world w^as not denied, an eternal 
creation was taught and God called the first cause 
and the world eternally caused as a whole. In 
this reasoning one could appeal to the multiplicity 
of meaning of the conception “eternity” in Hel- 
lenistic tradition especially to the Aristotelian 
distinction between irpbrspov and Virrepov (cf. Categ,,^ 
I4fl, 26 sqq, and Metaph,,^ I 0 i 83 , <)sqq). Thus in 
general a distinction was made between a temporal 
{zamani) and an essential (dhati) priority and 
posteriority but 3 to 6 varieties were distinguished, 
viz — in addition to an order of precedence in 
time, one in order of place {rutba)y in rank 
in nature (/a^'), in causality {sababtya) and in 
knowledge Qtlm). 

Bibliography' Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms,y p. 1211 sqq] cf. the article khalk. 

(Tj. DE Boer) 
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KIFT — al-PFTI 


(Kufj, Kaf 7, the old Kotto^)^ name 
of a place in Upper Egypt, nowadays 
insignificant (according to Baedeker, Egypty it 
has 8934 inhabitants only), situated under 26® 
north lat , on the east bank of the Nile, but at 
a certain distance from the river, where the latter 
comes nearest the coast of the Red Sea. This 
situation explains the importance of the place 
m antiquity, when it was an emporium where 
the wares coming from India, Punt, Arabia Felix 
were diiected to the North. Its commerce with 
India is still mentioned by Yakut who speaks 
also of the surrounding orchards. The territory 
was a wakf belonging to the AghrSf ('Ahds) and 
the inhabitants were Shfites. 

Traditions on the origin of Koptos ^are to be 
found in Ma^:rlzi’s Mawa^t% 

Btbltograp hy . Breasted, Egypty general 
index (geographical) under Coptos, H Kiepert, 
Lekrbuch der alien GeographUy Berlin 1878, p 
202 ; Abu Salih, ed. Evetts, Anecdota Oxonienstay 
(sem. ser., NO 7), index, Ya^kubi, B G A y \\\ 
333; Ibn al-FaVih, B G Ay v. 73; Mehren, 
Manuel de la cosmographxe du Moyen-agty Copen- 
hague 1874, p 325, 328, MakrIzT, Maiva^iz ed. 
Wiet in M. I.F A Oy vol. xxx , xxxiii., xlvi , 
indices; Ibn Du^mak, K al-Inttsdry ed Vollers, 
Cairo 1893, 11 , p. 32 — 33; IdrIsT, transl Jaubert, 

1 126 ^7 ; Abu * 1 -Fida^, Kitab Takwim al-Bul- 
dany ed Reinaud and de Slane, p 210 sq y 
Yakut, Mu*‘^amy ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 152; ^Ali 
Bash^ Mubarak, al-Khtta^ al-djadtday Bulak 1305, | 
XIV. 104 — 105. 

al-^IFTIj ntsba of a family of officials 
of pure Aiab origin, several members of 
which filled high offices under the Aiyubids. The 
honorary title al-Kadl al-Awhad was borne by 
IbrShrm b. ^Abd al-W 5 hid, whose son Yusuf, 
afterwards aUKadt al-Aihiafy was born at Kift 
on Muharram I, 548 (March 29, 1153) He suc- 
ceeded his father in the administration of his native 
town, but had to leave it in 572 (1176/1177) on 
account of the rising of a FStimid pretender. After 
filling several offices m Upper Egypt, he was 
summoned in 583 (1187), after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, to Saladin’s court in the field, to assist 
his vizier al-Kadi ’ 1 -Fadil When, on Saladm’s 
death, his brother al-Malik aPAdil depiived his 
nephew of his inheritance and occupied Jerusalem 
in 592 (1196), al-Kiftl, along w'lth other officials, 
left this town in 598 (1202) and w^ent to Hanan, 
where he entered the service of Saladm’s son 
Ashraf But he soon decided to leave Syria and 
under the pretext of the pilgrimage went to Mecca, 
thence to the Yemen, where the Atabeg Sonkor, 
the guardian of the minor Aiyubid al-Nasir, gave 
him the vizierate in 602 (1205). But he soon 
gave up this office and died m retirement at DhU 
Ejible in Yemen in 624 (1227). 

His son ^Ali, born in Rabi‘ I or II of 568 
(winter of 1 172) at Kift, followed his father and 
grandfather in the official service, but his incli- 
nations were rather towards scholarship. After 
studying in his native town and in Cairo, he 
went with his father to Jerusalem, where he was 
able for several years to gratify his inclinations. 
But his father had to leave Jerusalem, and he 
could not have stayed much longer, certainly not 
tiU 608, as Ya^iGt, Jr$Eady v. 4855, says But the 
son went to Aleppo, where a patron of his, the 
former governor of Jerusalem and Nabulus, F 5 ns 


al-Dln Maimlln al-Kasrl, had become vizier to Sala- 
din*s son al-Malik al-Zahir QhSrI. The latter took 
him into his service as secretary and he received 
thanks for careful administration of the fiefs. After 
the death of his patron on Ramadan i^, 610 
(Jan. 26, 1214), the Sultan appointed him 'his 
WiSzin. Although he would have preferred to devote 
himself to study, he had soon to take over the 
reorganisation of the Diwan, After al-^f 5 hir*s death 
on EjumSda II 20, 613 (4tk Oct, 1216), he retired 
into private life, but had again to return to the 
head of the DIw 5 n in Safar 616 (April, 1219) 
and held this office till the end of ]^um 5 d 5 II, 
628 (April, 1231). He then already had the title 
al-Kadr ’ 1 -Akram al-Wazir, as his prot6g6 Yakut 
tells us in his Mu^^am al~Buldan^ iv. 152, a 
passage written before 624 (1227). After five years’ 
leisure he again took on the office of vizier in 
633 (1236) and held it till his death on 13th Ra- 
madan, 646 (Dec 31, 1248) 

Before affairs of state entirely look up his energies, 
he had displayed considerable literary activity. In 
the Ir^ady v. 4834, Yakut gives a list of his works 
WTitten before 620, some, however, not quite com- 
pleted by then, this list was copied almost word 
for word by al-Safadi [q. v.] in his al- Wafi fi 
'l~fVa/ayai (ed. Fleischer, in Abulfedae Htsiorta 
anteislamicay p 234), and al-Kutubi borrowed it 
from him with several coriuptions in \\\s Fawdi 11^6, 
His historical works are all lost, they included 
a history of Mahmiid b Subuktigin and his sons 
{wabaniht^ in al-KutubI corrupted to wabaklyat^ 
not recognised by Sussheim, Prolegoptena zu emer 
Au<sgabe der tm Brtt Mus, zu London verivahrten 
Chromk des seldschuqtschen Reichs^ p. 31, N®. 2) 
and a history of the Seldju^s from the beginning 
to the end of the dynasty, which must have been 
of considerable value. Of his works on literary 
history, only the posthumous work on poets with 
the name Muhammad has suivived to us (see de 
Slane, des Mss Ar de la Btbhotheque Nahonahy 
N®. 3335) Of his histoiy of the grammarians we 
have only the synopsis by al-Dhahabi (d 748 = 1347) 
in the latter’s autograph, see Cat, Codd Ar. Btbl, 
Aiad. Lugduno-Batavae^y ed. de Goeje and Th. W. 
Juynboll, 111. 26, N®. xlviii. Ihe most valuable of 
his woiks for us, the Kitdb Ikhpar al-^Ulam^ bt- 
Akhbdr al-HukamlPy our most important source 
for the history of the exact sciences and Hellenistic 
tradition in Islam, has only survived in a synopsis 
by Muhammad b ^All al-Zawzani, made in 647 
(1249), see Ibn al-Qtf{ls Ta^rtl} al~HukamdI auf 
Grund dei Vorarbciten Aug Mullers^ ed. by J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, repr. Cairo 1326. 

Bibliography' Yakut, IrsFad aUAriby ed. 
Margoliouth, G,M,S„, vi. 447 — 494; al-SafadI, 
op. ctt.y p 233 — 234, taken over by al-Kutubf, 
lawdt al-Wafaydt,^ Cairo 1299, p. II97, al- 
Suyiitl, Bughyat al-Wu^di.y p. 358; do, Husn 
al-Muhddara.y 1. 319; Leclerc, Hist, de la 
mid ar , ii. 193 — 198 , Steinschneider, Polemische 
und apologetische Liter atur {Abh. fur die Kunde 
des Morg y 1877), p. 129, N®. iii; WUstenfeld, 
Geschichtssekretber der Araber^ p. 331, Brockel- 
mann, G, A. L.y 1. 325; A. Muller, C/ber das 
sogenannte Ta^ri^ aLhukamW des Ibn al-Qiftiy 
Actes du 8e congres internal, des orient.^ sect. 
1., Leyden 1891, p. 15 — 36; H. D6renbourg, 
Vhistotre des phtlosophes attribute h Ibn al-Kifti 
m Opuscules Pun arabisanty Pans 1905, p, 37-48 

(C. Brockelmann) 
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KILAB b. RabI'a, an Arabic tribe which 
was one of the principal branches of the large 
tribe of ^Amir b. Sa'sa^a. Their original homes 
were in the Hima Darrlya which corresponds 
roughly to the country North and South of the 
present Wahhabi capital al-Riyad. This district 
was considered one of the best in Centtal Arabia 
and we are told that the Kilab occupied nine 
tenths of it. At a much later time than the rise 
of Islam they wandered North into the confines 
of Syria where they gained possession of the 
towns of Hit, Halab and otheis and where their 
rulers were known as the Al Mirdls [q. v.]. A 
large tribe like the Kilab was divided into many 
clans and we have notices of ten larger divisions. 
1) Eja^^far b. Kilab with foui divisions: Malik, al- 
Ahvvas, Khalid and ^Utba. 2) Abu Bakr b. Kilab 
with thiee divisions. ^Abd, Ka'^b and 'Abd Allah. 
(3) Mu^awiya al-Dibab with thirteen divisions of 
whom five had names used for the lizard: Dabb, 
Mudibb, Dibab, Husail, Hisl, ‘^Amr, Anas, al-A'war, 
Zufar, Unais, Malik, Rabi'^a and Zuhaii. Shamir 
b. Shurahbll who killed al-Husain at Karbala^ was 
a member of the division of al-A^war 4) ^Amir 
b. Kilab with four divisions : al-Asamm, Ka^b 
(one of the principal clans of the whole tribe), 
Tarif and ^Akll. 5) Rabija b. Kilab with three 
divisions: Budjair, 'Ubaid and Nufail. 6) Al-Adbat 
b. Kilab the divisions of which are all derived 
through Wabr and of which seven are mentioned 
by genealogists. 7) ^Amr b Kilab with two divi- 
sions Nufail and Abu Awf 8) ‘^Abd Allah b 
Kilab with three divisions ^Amir, ^Ami and al- 
Samut 9) Ru^Ss b. Kilab with three divisions 
Bidjad, Budjaid and 'Ubaid. 10) Ka^b b. Kilab 
with four divisions . ^Amir, Wahb, Rabija and 
Aws. The most pi eminent clan in the time before 
IslSm were the Banu Eja^far, who were powerful 
enough to have under their protection for a long 
time the tribe of GhanI and also gave suppoit to 
the tribe of 'Abs in their long stiuggle with the 
Banu r)huby5n. The most remarkable deed re- 
corded of the tribe of Kilab was then signal 
defeat of the confedeiate tribes of Dhubyan and 
Asad in the battle of Djabala, where they with other 
'^Amir tribes secuied a signal victoiy which is 
reckoned as one of the three great battles in the 
lime of paganism of which Aiab authors have 
any record. We find them still in their old settle- 
ments in the first centuries aftei the Hidjra, but 
they weie quite submissive to the governors sent 
to them from al-Madina or Damascus. In the year 
231 Bugba al-Kabir was foiced to capture 15CO 
of their men as they by that time had reverted 
to their ancient Beduin life of making predatory 
raids upon the neighbouring country. 

Among piominent men who came from this 
tribe the poet Labid [q. v.] is probably the best 
known, but it is astonishing how few of them are 
recorded as traditionists or scholars. 

Btbltography , Nuwairl, Nthayat al-Arab^ 
ed. Cairo, 11. 338 — 340, KaUcashandl, Subh al- 
A^ika^ cd. Cairo, i. 340; Kalkashandl, Nihayat 
al-^Arab^ Baghdad 1332, p. 329; Na^S^i^, ed 
Bevan, passim, especially pp. 655 sgq ^ and 
662 sqq,\ WUbtenfeld, Geneal, TabelUn and 
Register^ p. 267; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, passim; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil ^ passim. (F. Krenkow) 
KILAT-I NADIRl (strictly Katat-\ a town in 
Persia (Khorfisan) on the Russo-Peisian frontier to 
the north of Meshhed and to the north-east of Sarakhs. 


It is a natural fortress perched on a spur of the 
Kara-D5|3i mountains. When ArghHn rebelled 
against the election of TakQdar Ahmad as Mongol 
Il-khan, he took refuge after his defeat, in this 
fortress (680/1281), the entrance on the west side of 
which is still known as Darbend-i Arghun (it is also 
pronounced ArghawSn, probably by a popular ety- 
mology) It was besieged by Tamerlane who attacked 
It fourteen times without success. The conqueror 
withdrew , leaving troops to blockade it, and it sur- 
rendered finally after a pestilence This was the first 
place which Nadir ghah, who had begun as a brigand, 
made his centre of action ; later he built a palace 
there and a treasury for the spoils of Delhi. 

Bibliography, Mirza Mahdi-khan, TcPrJkbri 
Djihan-koshai Nadtft,^ Bombay 1265, p. 18; 
Wassaf, quoted in d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols,^ 
111. 594; P. M, Sykes vajournalof the Royal Gtogr, 
Society,^ December 1906, do , History of Persia^ ^ 
11 185, 201,^ 341, 359 (photograph of the 

treasury of Nadir-Shah) (Cl. Huart) 

KILID al-BAHR, a fortress and small 
town at the narrowest part of the Dar- 
danelles 

The reader is referred to the article kale'-i 
sulxanIye where the fortress on the Asiatic side 
opposite Kilid al-Bahr is fully dealt with, and 
here only the minimum necessary is given. The 
castle of Kilid al-Bahr was planned and arr^ed 
along with the Asiatic fortification m the years 
1462/1463 by Ya'kab Bey, sandjak-bey of Gallipoli, 
by order of Mehmed 11 {Kritobulos,^ ed. C. MUller, 
book iv., chapt. 14 and book xv., chapt. 3; cf. 
also Chalkokondyles,^ ed. I. Bekker, p. 529, 19 and 
J. V Hammer, G 0 A*., 11. 73) Suleiman the Great in 
95^ (^55*) lenewed the fortifications which had 
fallen into decay in the interval and they were 
fundamentally remodelled and extended with those 
of Kale^-i Sultaniye in 1069/1070 (1659/1660). 
The further history of Kilid al-Bahr is practically 
the same as that of the Asiatic fortress of Kale^^-i 
Sultaniye [q. v.] 1500 yards away. The ancient 
picturesquely situated fortress of Kilid al-Bahr with 
its old round tower was strengthened in later times 
by the addition of the modern fort of the same name 
with an adjoining battery, the small earthworks 
of Yeni Medjidiye and the large earthworks ot 
Namazgjah. Behind the old tower of the fortress 
lies the insignificant village of the same name on the 
slope of a hill, which suffered a great deal during 
the fighting in the Dardanelles in the Great War. 

Bibliography' (in addition to references 
under kale'-i sultaniye): EwliyS, Seyahetname,, 
V 302 — 304 (with the chr onograms); Jacob 
Spon, Voyage du Levant,^ Lyon 1678, i. 209; G. 
Wheeler, Jowney,^ London 1682, 74; G. A. Oli- 
vier, Voyage dans V Empire Ottoman,^ Paris 1801, 1. 
234; F6I1X de Beaujour, Voyage militaire,^ Paris 
1829, 11. 489; d’Anville in Memotres de PAca- 
demte des Inscripttous,^ xxviii., 1761, 322; Jean 
Reinhard, J,-M, Angtolello {1452 — iS25\ Part 
1, Besan^on X913, p. 58; picture m J6r6me 
Maurand, Itinerane (/J^^), ed. by Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1901, on pi. xiv., picture 2 (“Sestos”), 
and p. 179 sqq ; a description m: Htstoria,^ o 
sta vei <?, e distinto Ragguaglio dello Stato presente 
della Citth di Costantinopoli etc.; iv. : La descrit^ 

tione delli D ar done lit Venice, 1686, 4®, 

3^ PP > J* Lowenklau (Leunclavius), Annales 
^Itanorum Otkmamdarum,^ ed. altera, Francof., 
*59^1 P» *22 sq, (Franz Babingbr) 
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kIlIdj alayI — kIlidj ARSLAN 


^lIsj alay! (t.), the “ceiemony .of the 
sword” also called ta^lld al-saif or taklid-i 

It was the ceremony of investiture of the 
Ottoman SultSns, which took the place of coronation 
The ceremony geneially took place shortly after 
the bai^at^ or homage to the new Sultfin. The latter, 
leaving his palace went by barge with great pomp 
to the faubourg of AiyHb. Here he disembarked 
and went to the tUrbe of Abu AijHb al-Ansaii 
[q. V.], accompanied by the Shaikh al-lslSm, the 
Kadi ^Asker, the Grand Vizier, the Nakib al-Ashraf 
and a limited number of other high dignitaries 
In the turbe the Shaikh aMslam after a shoit 
^alat of two ^ak^a pioceeded to the ceremony of 
girding on the swoid (m Turkish, ku^aimak') 

After it, the Sultan returned on horseback thiough 
the towm, always entering by the Adnanople gate 
Tradition had it that the new soveieign should 
visit the great mosque and the lurbes which con- 
tained the tombs of his ancestors 

This is how the ceremony is described by 
d’Ohsson (Tableau de V Empire Othoman^ i. 305 
5 qq.\ 11 258) and von Hammei (Des osm Retches 
Staalsverfassung^ following Tashrifati Zade Mu- 
hammad, 1. 484). This desciiption diffeis little 
from those we have of the middle of the xviiih 
century (Ricaut, Etat present de VErnptte Ottoman^ 
Pans 1670, p. 10, 19) and from the way m which 
the kllld^ alay\ was performed in the xixih and 
xxth centuiies In the xix^h century the part of 
the Shaikh al-Isl 5 m was taken by other dignitaues 
such as the Nakib al-Ashiaf, m 1255/1839 at the 
accession of ^Abd al-Madjid (cf Ahmad Lutfi, 
TcPrtkh^ VI., Constantinople 1302, p 51) and 
later the Celebi Efendi of the Mew lewis at Konya 
(cf. Celebi) On the last occasion on which the 
ceremony took place, m August 1918, after the 
accession of Muhammad VI it was the Shaikh of 
the Sanusis who performed the rites (cf. the detuiled 
description by Rushan Ashraf, Iki Saltanat ara~ 
sinda^ Constantinople 1 334, p. 34 sqq') Several 
Sultans did not have the ceremony performed, 
such as Mustafa II in 1695 ^^d MurSd V in 
1876 (^Othman Nurl, '^Abd al-Hamid we-dewr-t 
Saltanatl^ Constantinople 1327, i 91 ^qq') 

Ihe origin of the custom of Mlhlj alayl is ob- 
scure. Tradition, as recorded by d’Ohsson, says 
that Ak Shams al-Din, the holy man who discovered 
the tomb of Abu Aiyub performed the ceiemony 
for the first time in the case of Muhammad II 
But nothing of this is mentioned in the Turkish 
historiographers (cf. especially Ewliya Celebi, 
SiyahatnUme^ 1. 401) Ihese rather give one the 
impression that the essential part used to be the 
pious visit made by the new Sultan, first to the 
turbe of Abu Aiyub and then to the turbe’s of 
all the other Sultans since Muhammad II (cf. e g 
Selanikl, TeTrJkhi^ p. 132 for Murad III in 1575, 
and Na^ima, 1 195 for Ahmad I in 1604). The 

first Sultan for whom the ceremony of the sword 
is definitely recorded seems to be Mustafa I in 
1617 (Na^ima, i. 320; Pe£ewT, 11 361) It must 
be concluded that in any case not so much im- 
portance was attached to the ceiemony in the early 
centuries as in later times. The ceremony itself 
has however an ancient tradition; d’Ohsson (1. 
306) makes it go back to customs followed by 
the MamlQk SultSns of Egypt, who were girt with 
the sword by the ^Abbasid Caliph. Such a ceremony 
is described for example by al-Kal^ashandi (Subb-^ 
iii. 265 and 280, according to Gaudefroy-Demom- 


bynes, La Syrie h VApoque des Mamlouks^ p. 24). 
In Egypt the SultSn was at the same time robed 
by the Caliph in a black kkfl^ct [q. v.] ; this cere- 
mony therefore has many poyits of resemblance 
to the formalities practised by the Caliphs |»f 
Baghdad when they wished to honour and recognise 
the services of their great vassals,^ such as the 
Buyids and Seldjuks. Only in the ^AbbSsid period 
we find no mention made of the sword (cf. Ibn 
al-Athir, vni 286) It is certain theiefore that the 
ceremony of alayt lests on a very ancient 

tiadition; it is moreover interesting to note how 
the Shaikh al-Islam [q. v.] heie haft in a way 
assumed the office formerly exercised by the Caliphs. 

As to the sword itself, it is described by von 
Hammer (/. dr) as “the sword of the Prophet”, 
while Ahmad Lutft (/. c ) describes it as the sword 
of the Caliph ^(Jmai al-FarUk. These statements 
can only be based on a pious fiction. It is further 
to be noted that the expression taklid al-satf ori- 
ginally means putting the belt of the sword around 
the neck, which seems to go back to ancient Arab 
customs (cf al-Shartuni’s dictionary, Akrab <?/- 
Mawand^ p. 1029) (J H. Kramers) 

KIlIdJ ‘ALI pasha. [Sec ochialy ] 
kIlIdJ ARSLAN, the name of several 
Seldjuk ruleis in Asia Minor, 

I. KidjDj Arslan I b SulaimSn was, according 
to Matthew of Edessa (ch 225), not born till 
after his father had overthrown Sharaf al-Dawla 
(478 = 1085) but this seems hardly ciedible as 
he left an eleven ycai old son at his death in 
1107. It is certain how'cvei that he was still very 
young when his father fell m battle with Tutuslj 
(479 == 1086). This explains why he played a 
subordinate part in the war with the Crusaders, 
so that Christian chroniclers do not once mention 
his name but always talk of Solimanus or of the 
Sultan. Only a short time before he had retained 
to his father’s capital Nicaea, for after SulaimSn’s 
death the administiation of Asia Minoi, Antakiya, 
Edessa and Halab was le-aiianged by Malikshah 
and the young KHTdj Arslan was taken by him 
to TrSlc. Aftei Malikshah’s death m 485 (1092) 
Kllfdj Arslan was granted permission by Baikiyaru^ 
to return to Asia Minor and according to Byzantine 
souices he maiiied a daughter of the powerful 
emir of Smyrna, called Tzachas, which did not 
please the Greeks so that they set about — and 
with success it is said — estranging him from his 
father-in-law. When the Crusaders advanced on 
Nicaea, KIlidj Arslan had been clever enough not 
to allow himself to be shut up m the fortress, 
but took part in the battles later fought between 
the Turks and Crusaders, although, as already 
mentioned, not he but rather Turkish emirs, notably 
Danishmand (Tanismanus) held the command The 
relationship between the Seldjuks and the Danisb- 
mandiya was already not of a fiiendly nature 
although for some time they united against the 
common foe They were quarrelling about the 
possession of the town of Malatya, where an 
Armenian named Gabriel was ruling under the 
suzerainty of Tutush KIlidj ArslSn was actually 
besieging the town, when the Crusaders advanced 
and when he had retiied for this reason Danish- 
mand ravaged the country round the town. Gabriel 
therefore appealed for help to Boemund but when 
the latter hurried up he was taken prisoner by 
Danisbmand and Malatya had to surrender to the 
latter (i loi). The attempts of other Crusading armies 
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to relieve him failed and the only course left for 
the Christians was to ‘'purchase his liberty for a 
very high ransom. Kflfdj Arslan, as the Christian 
chroniclers tell us, claimed a poition of the ransom 
for himself, which gave rise to a new quarrel with 
Danighmand to the great vexation of the Muslims, 
who knew how much the cause of Islam suffered 
thereby. When Damshmand died m 1106, K!l!dj 
Arslan seized the opportunity to get possession 
of Malatya by a treaty At the same time he also 
became master of Maiyafankln, appeared with an 
imposing atmy m front of Edessa but when he 
could do nothing there he went to Harran where 
he fell ill. He therefore retuined to Malatya and 
there received an invitation from the people of 
Mosul |o help them in their stiuggle with the Seldjuk 
ruler Muhnmmad or more accurately his general 
Ejawali Saka^u, who at the lattei’s command had 
taken prisoner the rebellious loid of the town 
Djakarmish. KflTdj Aislan heeded the appeal and 
appeared in 1107 in Mosul, established himself on 
the throne there and had his own name mentioned 
in the instead of Muhammad’s He retuined 

at once, after leaving his son Malikghah unter the 
guardianship of an emir in the town, to resume 
the struggle with Djawali, who had in the mean- 
while received help fiom Rad wan of Damascus. 
On a hot summer’s day (June 3, 1107) 
armies met on the bank of the Khabui, but it 
was veiy soon appaient that Kfltdj Arslan had 
lost the day He threw himself in his heavy armoui 
on hoiseback into the iivci, but the hoise sank 
beneath this buiden and Kflfdj Arslan was di owned 
The body was afterwaids recovered, taken to Maiya- 
fankln and buried theie in a specially built kubba 
His son Mas^ud’s wish to move it to Konya was 
not earned out. 

Bibliography See the aiticle sfidjuks 
2. KIlIiu Arslan II, n. Mas'^Ud, reigned from 
1155 — 1192. In the lifetime of his father he was 
appointed by him lord of the towns conquered m the 
southeast of Asia Minor and succeeded him on his 
death, thrusting aside his two brothers He also suc- 
ceeded — but only after several years — in putting an 
end to the Danishmandid dynasty in the peninsula 
and securing sole supremacy foi the Seldjuks We 
cannot go into the details of this stiuggle heie, but 
only mention that a member of that dynasty, Dhu 
’ 1 -Nun, brought a much more dangerous enemy, 
the famous Nur al-Din, against him. He was not 
on good terms with the latter even at the beginning 
of his reign because they could not agree about 
the possession of several places in the south-east 
of Asia Minor. Therefore when Dhu ’ 1 -Nun, after 
KJl?dj Aislan had seized his lands appealed to 
Nnr al-Din, the latter was quite ready to take up 
his cause. He invaded Asia Minor with an aimy, 
occupied Mar^ash, Kaisum, Behisni, Marzaban and 
even Siwas (1173) K?l?dj ArslSn then began ne- 
gotations for peace, for which Nur al-Dln was 
not disinclined m view of his continual war with 
the Christians but he insisted on rathei harsh con- 
ditions and made K?l!dj Arslan the reproach that 
he could not consider him a Muslim in view of 
his friendly relations w'lth the Byzantines. But the 
peace was concluded, although the garrison sent 
to Si was remained there till Nur al-Din’s death in 
1174. KtlTdi Arslan theieupon seized all the towns 
which the Danighmandids had piev|ously held, 
with the exception of Malatya, where a member 
of this dynasty held out till II77 when Kflfdj 


Arslln Vas able to capture this much contested 
town after a four months* siege. 

The relations between Kflfdj Arslan and the 
Byzantines were by no means always of a friendly 
nature. The Turkish emirs in the frontier lands 
used to harass the Christians from time to time 
when the opportunity occuned, e. g. in 1159, when 
Manuel hurried bac^ to Constantinople from Cihcia 
by forced marches, so that Kflfdj Arslfin, who 
was considered personally responsible went to 
Constantinople in person and was entertained in 
regal fashion by the Emperor (probably in I161). 
Long negotiations were earned on in w'hich the 
relations of the Seldjuks to the Danighmandids 
weie also discussed Nevertheless the conduct of 
the Turks continued later to give rise to many 
complaints and when I^u ’ 1 -Nun, after his protector 
Nur al-Din had died was m Constantinople, the 
Emperor Manuel, who in any case had unwillingly 
seen the Seldjuks obtain sole supremacy in Asia 
Minor to the disadvantage of the Greek policy 
divide e£ iinpera^ resolved to undertake a campaign 
on a large scale against Kflfdj ArslSn. The latter 
w'as cunning enough to avoid a diiect encounter 
With his impetuous and chivalrous opponent, but 
when the lattei w'as encamped in Munokephalon 
(Pass of Cardak) the Turks suddenly fell upon 
him and inflicted a disastious defeat on the army 
(572 = 1176) Kflfdj Arslan duly trumpeted this 
victory throughout the Muslim world as evidence 
of his aident zeal for the faith, sent a portion of 
the booty to the “^Abbasid caliph and was cele- 
brated as a heio of the faith by poets such as 
Ibn al-Tti^awi dh l An enterprise against NiksSr at 
the same lime in the interest of the Danishmandids 
was equally unsuccessful and a nephew of the 
Emperor Andionicos Vatalzes fell in it. Henceforth 
the Giecks left the Turks in peace 

SoHic time afterwaids Kfli^ Arslan quarrelled 
with the all-powerful Salah al-Din, first about 
the ownership of the foi tress of Ra^ban, which 
Mas^ud had conquered but had lost to Nur-al-Din. 
When Kflfdj Arslan was preparing to occupy the 
town, Salah al-Din sent troops thither under the 
command of Taki al-Din ^Omar b. Shahinshah, 
who drove out the Turks, because Kflfdj ArslSn 
had no wibh to involve himself in a war with SalSh 
al-Din for the sake of a not very important fortress 
(575 = 1179/1180). Soon, however, the conduct 
of the Ortukid of Hisn Kaifa who had married a 
daughter of Kflfdj Arslan named Seldjuka Khatun, 
gave use to furthei disagreement between the 
two lulers Kflfdj ArslSn was, incensed against 
Nui-al-Din Muhammad (the Ortukid) because he 
neglected his daughter for a songstress, so that Nur 
al-Din out of fear of the wiath of his father-in-law 
appealed for help to SalSh al-Din. The latter 
ordered Kflfdj ArslSn to leave Nur al-Din alone 
and when Kflfdj Arslan refused to do so Salah 
al-Din himself marched with a force on Ra^ban, 
but was dissuaded from continuing the war by 
the representations of the able perwSna of Kflfdj 
Arslan, IkhtiySr al*Dln Hasan As to the SeldJU^? 
princess, it may here be mentioned that she later 
came to BaghdSd and died there in 5^^ (1188) 
as we know from an epitaph which Niebuhr copied 
m his journal 

If Kflfdj Arslan had good fortune in all these 
matters, grave disasters overtook him and his 
kingdom at the end of his life; fiistly the passage 
of the Third Crusade, in which even his capital 
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Konya was occupied in 1190, and secondly the 
quarrels of his numerous sons. The latter, nearly 
a dozen in number, if we include a few other 
relations, had each received from Arslan 

rule over a certain town and its territory and 
when their father became old and weak conducted 
themselves as independent rulers. One of these, 
Kutb al-Din Malikshah, lord of Sii^Ss, was able 
to arouse Kflfdj ArslSn's suspicions of the ParwSna 
who had been Kfltdj Arslan’s greatest suppoit, 
and had him murdered (1183). He then forced 
his father to instal him as heir to the throne, and 
henceforth acted as if he were sole ruler. The 
aged Kfl?dj Arslan escaped from his tyranny and 
sought refuge with another of his sons, and finally 
reached his youngest son Qhiyath al-Dln Kai- 
khusraw at Burglu where he fell ill and died 
(August 1192) Ghiyath al-Din had the body biought 
in a litter to Konya, giving out that his fathei 
was ill, thinking that in this way he would himself 
gam possession of the Seldjuk capital, which he 
did do for a lime (cf. the article kaikhusraw) 
He had his father’s body interred there and the 
tomb with inscription still exists. 

Btbltographte. see the Art. SELiyuKS. 

The Chronicle of Michael the Syrian is parti- 
cularly important here, as the author was 

personally acquainted with Kflfdj Arslan. 

3. KIlIcj Arslan III b. Rukn al-DIn Sulaimsn 
had homage paid him as Sultan after the death 
of his father in 600 (1203) but had to give way 
only a few months later to his uncle GhiySth-al- 
Diu Kaikhusraw. 

4. K!Lfi2j Arslan IV b. GHiYAra al-DIn 
Kaikhusraw II is better known by his lakab 
Rukn al-Din. He has already been dealt with in 
the article Kaika^Us II (cf. 11 , p 637) down to 
the time when his brother, joint Sultan with him, 
sought refuge with the Greek Emperor (659 = 1261) 
Henceforth he was sole Sultan but the real power 
lay in the hands of the ParwSna Mu^in al-Din 
Sulaiman [q. v.]. When he became inconvenient 
to the latter he was treacheiously put to death 
by order of the Parwana (664= 1266). 

KILLIZ, a town in Northern Syria 
between Halab and ‘^Amtab It was apparently 
already known to the Assyrians, for a cuneiform 
inscription (Harper 1037, Bnt. Mus. K 13073, 
obv. 3) mentions a town Kt-li'zi In the Roman 
period the town was called Cthza stve Urmagiganti 
\ltin. Ant ^ ed. Pmder-Parthey, p 84) It must 
have been quite insignificant in the middle ages; 
it is mentioned in the rising against the patriarch 
Dionysius of TellmahrS in 817 A D. [Ktlliz should 
be read in Barhebr., Htstor. eccles , ed. Abbeloos- 
Lamy, i. 339, 342, i for Kalaz or Shalaz and in 
Michael the Syrian, ed. Chabot, Chron. syr.^ in. 
23, for Halif) Ya^jiut calls Killiz (as he writes it) 
a village of the nahiye of ^Azaz, almost all the 
other Arab geographers do not mention it. The 
modern town has about 20,000 inhabitants in- 
cluding 15,000 Muslims (Cuinet 1891); the Arabs 
still call it Killiz and the Turks Klls. Accoidmg 
to M, Hartmann, the ancient Killiz was at the 
modern Tarzime Khan (i hour’s journey W.S.W. 
of the modem Killiz) where large stones are still 
found ; while tradition still assumes the little 
garden Ilezt baghUsi (20 minutes east of Killiz) 
to be the old site of the town or of a part of it, 
as the name Killiz is supposed to survive in Ilezi 
and there are traces of an old site here. 
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al-KILY, the salts (alkali, soda and potash 
obtained from the ashes ofdifferen 
plants, especially those which belong to the sal 
solaceae and allied families; it often means the asl 
itself and the lye obtained from it. Among plant 
special mention is made of al-hamd which therefor 
cannot here be sorrel. The best ash is said to be tha 
of al'hurd which is defined as al-u$hndn, UshnSi 
oiiginally means saltwort but now it seems to b< 
identical with arthrocmemmm glaucum or anabast 
arttculata 01 setdltizta rosmartnus, Hurd and ush 
nan seem to be often nomtna generts^ even in ol( 
Arabic Seetzen m seveial passages in his Reise 
beschretbung (e. g vol ni., p 68) mentions thi 
obtaining of alkali but always from saline plant 
(the leference is therefore to soda). 

Al-ktly usually means sodium caibonate, soda 
as the saline plants contain sodium salts. But an 
other caibonate is also obtained, potassium caibonat< 
(potash); for example, al-RazI in the Kttdb al 
Asfar mentions a salt of ashes {milh al-ramad 
which IS obtained from oak ashes. In alchemica 
works ashes of poplar trees and figtrees etc. an 
mentioned. There is also a kily al-humr (= al 
hitmtd),^ wine-lees-kily or ashes fiom lees, it is thi 
ash of tartar; we also have taitar = potassiun 
carbonate (see Berggren, op. cit.,^ p. 441). 

A shaip distinction between soda and potasl 
was not possible. Different ashes yielded differen 
amounts of both which could only be distinguishec 
at best by the taste and therefore with little cer 
tainty. In place of al-ktly the Mafatih allUlun 
(ed, van Vloten, p. 259) speaks of mtlh al-ktly 
According to J. J Hess in Ne^jd it is callei 
1. e. kihv. 

On the preparation of kily the Ta^ observe 
that certain plants are burned m a moist con 
dition and the ashes spiinkled with water (i. e 
lyed) and that this lye is precipitated to al-kil^ 
(probably by steaming). 

Al-ktly,^ i.e. the lye, is primarily used for washing 
According to alchemical works lime can be addec 
to this lye, it then becomes stronger and mon 
suitable for soap-making. The ancient Egyptians 
Greeks and Romans used the ashes obtained ii 
this way for cleaning and washing and had n< 
soap (cf. against the contrary view the very ful 
discussion by Blumner in Pauly- Wissowa, Real 
Encyclopaedia s. v, Seife). On the other hani 
the Arabs made and used soap probably usuall; 
the hard soda-soap. The kali-soap made from potasl 
IS soft soap.' Ibn Duraid (321 = 933) is the firs 
to use the word, Ibn Abl Man^Iir MuwafTal 
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several times in his woik (composed in 968 — 977% 
Principles of Pharmacology \ K. YjStitxX^Htstori^cM 
Studien^ iii., 1893, p. i — 278) mentions soa|) (f2- 
bUn) and also the hard kind. We leain through 
al-Musta'ini that the soap {al-rakkt) made m 
Kak^a was a dry soap (read like bees-wax 

It was made into cubes so must have been firm 
(cf. Dozy, Suppl ^ 1. 847a). A full description of 
the manufacture of soap in Tripolis in Syria is 
given by L. Rawolfen {Atgentliche Beschreibung 
her Reisse^ etc., Lauguigen 1582, p 38/39). Sea- 
weed was burned there, hard potassium soap was 
obtained^ one could stamp it or walk upon it. 
Whether kali or soft soap was made or not is 
not certain. 

Al’kily is also used in the manufacture of glass; 
it brings sand to the melting point, purifies it 
and makes it easily take a colour. Glass-makers 
{al~zaipjia^un) use it. only sodium carbonate could 
be used for glass-making as the glasses of pot- 
assium are very difficult to melt and part. That 
many ancient glasses contained potassium is na- 
tural. The al-kily obtained from al-hurd is used 
by the dyers and is called ktly al-^abbaghln^ the 
ktly of the dyers, the name Shabb al-^Usfur is 
connected with this, the alum of saffron and the 
passage in the Td^ ^ it is a gram with which 
one treats saffron as with alum. The reason for 
this statement is that alum is used in many dyes 
as a colouring matter, this is not however the 
case with alkali carbonates, they aie used in 
saffron to dissolve the dye-material which is practic- 
ally insoluble in pure watei 

From what has been said above it will be clear 
that it IS not coirect to call soda (alkali) after 
the Arabic word al-kily Medical and other uses 
are discussed in al-KazwTnl, Ibn al-Baitar etc. It 
should further be noted that the accurate botanical 
identification of the different plant-names is ex- 
tremely difficult. 
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KIMAK (usually wiitten KimSk and wrongly 
vocalised* KaimSk), name of a Turkish people 
on the lower course of the Irtish. Ibn IGiurdadhbih 
(text m B»G»A.^ vi. 28 and 31) mentions a road 
thither (80 or 81 days) from TarSz (now Awliya 
Ata) or Kuwlkat, seven farsakh distant, and GardIzI 
(in Barthold, Otbei o po^ezdk^e v Srednjuju Aziju^ 
p. 82 j^.) fully describes another route from Ffirab 
(OtrSr) (via Jenikend, the modern ruins called 
Ejttnkent south of the mouth of the S?r-Dary 5 ). 
According to Mu^addasl or Maljidisf {B* G, A»^ 
lii. 274) a portion of the Kimak at the end of 
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the ivth (xth) century were already dwelling in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Muslim ter- 
ritory in Turkestan. The historical importance of 
the Kimak lies in the fact that there sprang from 
them the later very numerous people of the Kip- 
£alf (called Kuman m Europe and Polovtz? by the 
Russians), originally only a tribe of the KimAk. 
From the vth (xith) century (the mention in Idrisi 
naturally comes fiom written sources) the name 
of the Kimak disappears and is not again men- 
tioned in the Mongol period. Cf. also J. Marquart 
in Ostturkische Dialektsiudien^ index, s. v 

Kimak, on the pronunciation, p. 89, note i. 

(W. Barthold) 

j^IMAR, games of chance The Kurban 
prohibited games of chance, under the name of 
matsir^ at the same time as it forbade wine (ii. 
216, v. 92); they are, it says, a great sin. The 
pagan Arabs gambled a great deal, say the com- 
mentators and staked in play their families and 
their property. Zamakhshari interprets maisir by 
ktmdr^ and applies this name especially to the 
lottery with arrows Ihere were ten inscribed 
arrows, a victim was divided into ten parts; the 
ariows were drawn by lot and to each of them 
coiTesponded a part; or sometimes twenty-eight 
paits were made, one part was allotted to the 
first arrow, two to the second, three to the third 
and so on up to the seventh, the three last ar- 
rows gof nothing and paid the cost of the game. 
This lottery was practised chiefly in Mecca. Ac- 
coiding to a tradition of the Prophet, the pro- 
hibition also applied to Ka^batain (dice). “These 
accuised dice belong to the matstr of Persia'*; 
and according to a tradition of ^All to chess and 
back-gammon. According to Ibn Sirin, it is ex- 
tended to everything in which there is a stake or 
a bet {kh^tar). 

As regards chess, it should be noted that cer- 
tain forms only of this game, and these the less 
usual, necessitate the use of dice and can be re- 
garded as games of chance, back-gammon, on the 
other hand, is always played with two dice (see 
suajrandt) The Peisian dictionary of Vullers 
also classifies among the ktmdr horse-racing, be- 
cause betting takes places on it It was in favour 
in the time of Arab paganism up to the beginning 
of Islam and under the Omayyads. The historian 
Mas'udI quotes about this a curious and ancient 
piece of poetry [Murti^X^ viii. 377) 

Cards are called amongst Orientals “the leaves 
of fate”, warak al-kinidr or ktmdr hagpiadt ; 
their origin or at least their diffusion, is more 
recent than that of the games which we have 
mentioned The Arabs have never taken to them; 
but the Persians w’ere great lovers of them and 
painted beautiful packs (for example a Persian 
pack of cards bought by Prisse in Egypt and 
bearing sabies, crowns, helmets and other signs, 
'^Magann Pittoresque'‘\ 1846, xiv , p. 365). The 
use of cards was known in Italy at the end of 
the thirteenth century, and spread throughout 
Europe during the fourteenth century. It is said 
without any good reason to have come from the 
Arabs. The use which is made of cards for for- 
tune-telling is not without an analogy in the pro- 
ceedings of geomancy, an ancient superstition in 
vogue in the north of Africa. We must recall in 
this connection the opinion of Etteila whose work is 
the authority on cartomancy. This student of magic 
attnbutes to the Egyptians the invention of checkered 
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cards, which he calls the book of Thot; this 
“book” composed of 78 sheets of gold bearing 
hieroglyphics was the only thing which escaped 
from the fire of the library of Alexandria m the 
time of ^Omar; it passed afterwards from the 
Arabs to the other nations, who received it at 
the same time as the books on philosophy. Cards 
are certainly connected with the Chinese games 
played with tablets bearing figures or symbolical 
or moral characters which are giouped by families; 
such games were known in China from the 
twelfth century. 

The Persians have always had gaming-houses 
which they call ktmaf {ktmar is also 

found with the simple k') The new ruler of Persia, 
Riz5 KfeSn, had them closed on his accession (Nov. 
1925). “This world — says the poet Sauzeni 
wishing to express the sentiment of the uncertainty 
of fate — is the gambling-house of the gods”. 

Bibliography \ Th. Hyde, Htstorta Ner- 
diludti^ p. 103, Spiegel, Chrestornathu^ p. 138, 
149; Vullers, Lexicon persico-latmum ^ Bonn 
1864, under ktmar and mang ^ ZamakhsharT, 
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AL-KIMIYS^ alchemy. 

Introductory. The name. In modern che- 
mistry, by a qualitative analysis of the substances 
occurring in nature the elements composing them 
are ascertained and by a quantitative analysis their 
proportions are obtained. Fiom these elements 
the substances themselves and countless others 
can be built up by a synthesis, this is done as a 
result of theoretical considerations which aie based 
on observations They enable the elements to be 
combined and their formation to be ascertained m 
keeping with the facts and even the structure of 
atoms to be investigated. These purely scientific 
investigations then lead to inquiries on the ob- 
taining by technical means of practically important 
substances and the manufacture of coricspouding 
new substances 

In ktmtyU^^ alchemy, one starts off on the 
other hand from theories piopounded a prioii and 
isolated facts often wiongly interpreted and en- 
deavours to manufacture precious metals and 
jewels, eithei by mixing in a suitable way bodies 
that occur in nature or by applying an elixir to 
them. If the study of kimtya^ was at first less 
fruitful for the development of knowledge than 
that of astrology, this was because the laltei was 
able to use the achievements of a very advanced 
branch of knowledge and was able to advance by 
means of its investigations, while this was not 
the case with klmiya^. It was only from its study 
and practice that methods of work developed and 
a more thorough knowledge of the substances oc- 
curring in nature and those obtained from them, 
was obtained; and this knowledge was later put 
to scientific use. It formed the starting point for the 
science of chemistry, especially when analytic 
methods of separation became more generally 
known. 

KlmtylP is in Arabic not primarily an abstraction 
but means a substance, the means by w'hich the 
transmutation of metals is affected, it is therefore 
synonymous with ikslr. The word is usually de- 
rived from kam-it or the black (A. Wiede- 

mann, Das alte Agypten^ Heidelberg 1920, p. 14); 
according to H. Diels {Antike Techmk^ Leipzig 


1920,2nd ed., p. 123), It comes from molten 

metal. In the Mafatih alL-Ulum (p. 256) it is 
derived from hama^ to conceal, while according 
to al-Safadi, it comes from the Hebrew and is 
composed of ktm and yah\ according to him the 
word means that this science comes from God. 

Klmiya^ thus comes also to mean a method 
by which one endeavours to obtain something, e.g. 
in klfmyd^ al-sa^ada^ k, al-ghan 7 P^ k. al-kulub^ i.e. 
means by which fortune or advantage is attained 
or hearts are moved (HadjdjI Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 
V. 285). in this sense it is found in the titles of 
works by Arab mystics. 

Alchemy itself is called ^an^ai al-klmiyd^^ san^at 
al‘tkslr^ ^ihn aLsjm^a^ al-htkma or briefly kimtya^ 
or aLsan^a. Other names are the science of the 
stone (}iadjar\ of the key {mtftaK), It is also 
known as the science of the balance or of the 
scales (mhan or mawaztn)\ a much used work of 
Djabir b. Hayyan, one of the first in this field, is 
called Kttab al-Mawaztn^ while one of the last pro- 
minent alchemists, al-Djildakl (d about 1350), also 
wrote a w^ork on V/w al-Mlzdn (Berlin, Verz ^ 
N®. 4185). Kirntyc^ does not get this name, as 
might be supposed, because scales are used in it 
but because in its problems the lelations and con- 
siderations of the right measures and proportions 
of the lowei world, of the elementaiy qualities 
to one another and of the lower to the upper 
world are discussed. Only w'hen a conect equili- 
brium IS attained can the desired results (see Berlin, 
VerZj No 4185) be obtained. Just as the body 
IS only sound when its qualities, its humouis, aie 
in the right piopoitions to one another, so it is 
with the precious metals The alchemist is called 
klwaml {klmawl^ ktnil^ cf. Dozy, Suppl\ kimiya^i 
(Ibn al-KifU, Ta^rikh al-Hukama^^ ed. Lippert, p. 
188, 20), sari^awi (Fihrist^ p. 351), tkstfl {AHn^i 
Akbart^ text, p 35, 14) 

Alchemists and their writings. Just as 
in the middle ages alchemical knowledge was 
sought in Enoch, Homer, in the Gieek myths, 
etc., so, according to Muslim wi iters, God taught 
Adam this science and he taught his son Seth. 
Abraham, Idris (here = Enoch), David, Solomon 
and Koiah, who howevei had got his knowledge 
from Moses possessed it Muhammad and the 
Caliph *^Ali were said to have been acquainted 
with alchemy (E Wiedemann, Bettr, z. Gesch, der 
Natwwissenschaften^ Ixiii ) 

The Arab alchemists relied very often on works 
which were ascribed to Greek authors and as 
usual these included many pseudepigraphic works. 
We may mention Hermes Tiismegistos, Ostanes, 
Zosimus, Kiates, Democritus, Cleopatra, Maria, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Aiistotle, also Pythagoras, 
Aichimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy etc. A list is given 
by M. Steinschneider in the Z , 1. 356 

(1896) — Some of the Arabic texts ascribed to 
such authors have been published by Berthelot {pp. 
ct/.) The knowledge of these writings was piobably 
in part disseminated through the Syiians; indeed 
It is recorded that the teacher of Khalid b. Yazid 
to be mentioned below was a monk named 
Maiianus and translations were prepared foi him 
by IsUfan al-Kadim. 

In Arabic liteiature a large number of Muslim 
alchemists and their works are cited. The list is 
however not nearly so long as that of the astrono- 
mers and astrologers, who played a very different and 
scientific part and therefore were generally noticed. 
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The Fthrtst probably gives most names (p. 35 1), 
according to Stapleton, al-Ksthl gives another, al- 
Akf 3 nl quotes a few woiks with an appreciation 
of them, M. Berthelot (111 41 sq,) has given a 
number of names and books from al-Wafl ft 
Tadblr al-Kafi of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mas- 
mudi; al-Djildakl mentions those who seem the 
most important to him in the introduction to his 
al-Mtsbah fl ^Ilm al-Miftah ^ “Lights of the 
Science of the Key” (Leiden, Cod. 935), finally 
there are numerous references in the section Kashf 
al~^unun on alchemy in Hadjdji Khalifa. The 
writings quoted at the end of it (in Flugel’s ed , 
V 284) are in any case those most read m his 
time. It IS remarkable to find among them one by 
Ibn Sina {MiFat al-A^d^ib^ “Mirror of Wondeis”) 

We now give a list of the best known Muslim 
alchemists with one or more of their principal 
works ; 

Khalld b Yazfd, an Umaiyad prince (d 85 = 704), 
to him is erroneously ascribed Ftrdaws al-Hikma == 
“Paiadise of Wisdom” (Brockelmann, Gesch d arab 
Lttt , 1. 67) [see below] 

Djabir b Haiyan [q v ] who is not identical 
with the Geber who wrote in Latin — Berthelot 
distinguishes them as Djabir and Geber — is the 
author of numerous w’orks , a number of them 
have been published by Berthelot, op cit , 111 , but 
according to some he was a mythical personage 
J. Ruska however has shown that he was by no 
means mythical [see below] cf Brockelmann, 
1. 240 j^.). 

Ibn al-Wahshiya [q v ] (c 870) wrote, m ad- 
dition to al-Falaha al-Nabatiya^ which contains 
some interesting information along with a good 
deal of nonsense, and is probably really from the 
pen of Abu Talib al-Zaiyat, alchemical works, 
which were used foi example by ^ams al-Din 
al-Dimashkl in his Cosmog} aphy (Brockelmann, 
1. 242J 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b Zakailya al-Razi (Rhases), 
the celebiated physician (c. 288 == 900), wrote, be- 
sides alchemical works the Kxtab al-Asrar (Broc- 
kelmann, 1 233 sqq ) , this is now being edited 
by J. Ruska 

Ibn Umail al-TamIml (eighth or tenth cent.) wiote 
the Miftah al-Hikrna al-^uzm^ (cf, Leiden, Cat , 
N®. 1274, Brockelmann, 1. 241 

Al-FSiabi [q. v.], the famous philosopher (d. 
339 = 950), wrote. “On the necessity of the ait of 
aits, 1. e. the Elixir” (Brockelmann, 1 2io sqq') 

Maslama b Ahmad al-Madjrltl (d. 398= 1007), 

also distinguished as a mathematician and astro- 
nomer, was the author of the Tabakat al-^Ulatrilf 
(Brockelmann, 1 243) 

Abu ’ 1 -HakIm Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Mahk al- 
Salihi al-Kh^arizmi al-Kathi (c. 425 = 1034) wrote 
“The Essential of the Art and the Help for the 
Workers”, ""Atn al-^an^a wa-^Awn al-^unna^ (s. H. 
E. Stapleton and R. Azo, op cit) 

Mu^aiyid al-Din al-Tugbra’i (d about 515 = 
1122), the famous vizier and poet often men- 
tioned by Ibn ^aldun (s. Bibliography)^ wrote 
for example the Kttao al-Anwar wa ^/-Mafattk^ 
then Mafatlh aURahma and Anwar al-Htkma^ 
Pans, N®. 2414, probably also al-Diawhar aB 
Munir ft J^an^at al-Iksir^ Berlin, N®. 10361. — 
According to Gildemeisler he was the Artephius 
of the west (Brockelmann, 1 247 sq ) 

Abu ’ 1 -Hasan b. MusS b. Arfa' Ra^s (d. 593 = 
1197?) IS the author of the Shudur al-^ahab^ 


the “gold-spangle”, which was often annotated 
(Brockelmann, 1. 496). 

Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. Aljmad al-^^IrSk:! 
al-Sim 5 wi (c. 700=1300?). From his pen comes 
the al’Muktasab ft ZiraFat aBJQJiahaby on which 
al-Djildakl wrote a commentary (Brockelmann, 1 
496 sq ) 

^Ali b. Aidamir b. 'Alf al-EjildakPs (c. 1342) 
wiitings and commcntaiies were much used later 
as IS evident from the numerous manuscripts that 
still exist. They all move in mystically speculative 
channels (Biockelmann, 11. 138). 

Abu ’ 1 -Asba^ b Tamm 5 m al-'IrSkT (d 762 = 
1360/1361) (Brockelmann, 1 524) 

Unfortunately we still lack a compilation for 
the alchemists such as H. Suter has prepared m 
masterly fashion for the Arab mathematicians and 
astronomers. For those who were also physicians 
the works of Wustenfeld and Leclerc on Arab 
physicians and Arab medicines give much in- 
formation. For the eailiest histoiy of Arabic al- 
chemy it IS of great importance that J Ruska 
has shown that the stories of Khalid b. Yazid b. 
Mu'^awiya and U^aTar al-Sadil: are simply legends, 
at least so fai as they are concerned w'ith their 
part as alchemists and with the latter as teacher 
of Djabir b. Haiyan, on the other hand Dj abir 
b Haiyan, as is becoming more and more evident, 
was in reality the great founder of Arab alchemy 
and al-Razi his most important successor (Ruska 
and Holmyard) 

The theories of the Alchemists. The 
formation of minerals, following Aristotelian views 
(cf. e g the very lucid account in the A^in-i 
Akbarif text 1 , p 33 — 36, transl. 1, 38 — 41 and 
also the writings of the al~^afa^^ loc, at,) 

was imagined to be somewhat on the following 
lines. Under the influence of the heat of the sun 
watery particles use into the heavens, which are 
cold and moist, out of the water which is moist 
and light When they mingle with the air, which 
IS hot and diy, vapours ibukhar) are formed, out 
of the eaith which is hot and dry there arise from 
the same cause pai tides which, mixed with the 
air, form smoke {dukhan) BukMr and dukhan 
thus together contain the four elemental qualities 
(cold, hot, dry and moist) Their mixture over 
the surface of the earth produces clouds, wind, 
lain, snow etc. and under it earthquakes, springs 
and minerals The bukhiSr is regarded as the body 
and the dukhan as the soul of the substances 
According to their quality and quantity different 
bodies are formed, including jewels , according to 
many alchemists the astrological constellations 
play a pait in this. If bukhar predominates in 
the mixture, and the warmth of the sun produces 
a contraction after the complete mixture, quick- 
silver IS formed, if both are present in almost 
equal quantities, a viscid, fatty, moist substance 
IS formed; if this matures, particles of air emanate 
from it unless cold brings about a contraction. 
This mass is inflammable. If there is a small pre- 
ponderance of sulphur IS formed, red or 

yellow, white or grey; in other cases we get 
zarntkh and naphtha. The substances thus formed, 
quicksilver, which is also called the mother, and 
sulphur which is also called the father of the 
seven bodies (metals) are their sole components. 
Diffeiences in the kind of body are due to dif- 
ferences in the purity of the components, to the 
mixture being made in a particular way, and to 
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the components affecting each other in different 
ways; the heat in the deposits may change, cold 
may supervene etc. — The components are found 
in the purest form and in the proper proportions 
first in gold and then in silver, this is less the 
case with the other metals, which were therefore 
described as diseased gold and silver; tin is con- 
sidered as leprous silver and quicksilver as apo- 
plectic silver. 

When the alchemists however speak of sulphur 
and quicksilver, they frequently do not mean the 
substances usually known by this name. Thus 
Djabir distinguishes (Berthelot, op. ctt , iii. 207) 
an eastern and a western quicksilver, but what 
he means by these is not clear from his statement 

The opinions just outlined vary much in in- 
dividual points of detail but must have been 
assumed in principle by all Muslim scholais, 
without essential alteration; for example al-Akfani 
briefly defines alchemy as follows (E Wiedemann, 
in the Journ. fur prakt. Chemte.^ Ser 11 , vol. 
xxvi , 1907, p. 106) — the doctrine of alchemy is 
a science by which one endeavours to take their 
qualities from minerals and to give them qualities 
which they did not have. 

The Arab scholars were however divided into 
two groups, one of which assumed the possibility 
of a transmutation of metals and the other denied 
it. The former took up the position that the 
metals and minerals likewise differ only in their 
accidental qualities, 1 e. that they belong to a 
naw^ and that it is possible, although difficult, 
with the means at man’s disposal, to make the 
corresponding changes To this school belong al- 
FarSbi and the alchemists above mentioned. As 
evidence for the possibility of alchemy numerous 
phenomena that had been observed were adduced, 
notably the continually asserted cases of spon- 
taneous generation, accoiding to which animals 
were produced from the most different inanimate 
objects (cf. E Wiedemann, Die Lehre von der 
generatw spontanea.^ Naturwtssen^chafthche Wochen- 
schrtft [N F.], XV. 381, 1916), and the hatching 
of hens’ eggs in incubators in Egypt, or the 
manufacture of glass from soda and sand, the 
dissolving of stone (probably with vinegar, cf O. 
Reseller, Der Islam.^ 1919, ix 120 who quotes a 
passage from al-Baladhuri), the manufacture of 
bronze from copper and tuttyai' buined with coal, 
reduced zinc oxyde, the dyeing of glass by adding 
various materials. From these processes bodies arc 
frequently produced which bear no similarity to 
the original substances. 

The opponents of alchemy legard the metals 
as being different in their essential qualities — as 
not belonging to the same naw^.^ it might be 
possible to imagine the transmutation of a metal 
in theory but it could not be cairied out for 
fundamental and practical reasons Ibn Sina (HadjdjI 
Khalifa, op. at.) reasons as follows. “Even if it 
were possible to stain silver with the colour of 
gold etc , in such a way that something was taken 
from or added to the dyed body, I do not see 
from this the possibility of transmutation of metals 
For probably the things observed do not cor- 
respond to the fundamental qualities which settle 
the nature of the body but are accidental things, 
only necessary to characterise of the body. But 
the fundamental qualities are unknown ; one can 
therefore not look for them, produce them or 
destroy them”. Other writers emphasised that the 


time available to alchemists for their researches 
IS too short, for very long peiiods of time have 
passed in the interior of the earth during which 
the elements etc. were being cooked sometimes 
under the influence of certain constellations, until 
they were transformed into precious metals (cf. 
al-j^ahiz, who also wrote a woik on al-Kimty^ \ 
Journ. fur prakt. Chemte.^ loc. at..^ p. 73). 

One of the most notable opponents of alchemy 
was al-Kindl [q. v ] whom Muhammad b. ZakarlyS 
al-RSzI attacked with unseemly vigour (E. Wiede- 
mann, Beitr, zur Gesch. der Naturwtssenschaften.^ i.). 

Even in the xivffi century and later when Mus- 
lim learning had considerably declined and it 
must be assumed that criticism had become much 
weaker, alchemy was still vigorously attacked. This 
is seen from a section in the Cosmography of al- 
DimashV^i (d 727 = 1327), who devoted some 
time to the refutation of alchemy (ed. Mehren, 
text, p 58, transl., p. 64). The ardent alchemist 
al-Djildaki considered it necessary to add to his 
commentary on al-Muktasab a chapter entitled . “On 
the possibility that the accident may disappear, 
which has entered into the specific kind (naw^) 
so that the body again assumes its specific kind 
by art, further, on the proof that the ait, its 
practice and the ceitain proof for it is possible 
and finally on the refutation of him who ridicules 
it and says it is useless” (Leiden, Cat Or ^ 111 
204). The great historian Ibn Khaldun (<?/. at.) 
also vigorously attacks alchemy and its lepresen- 
tatives (see Wiedemann, Beitr. zur Gesch. der 
Natuiwissenschaft.^ 1.). 

This lefusal to have anything to do with al- 
chemy was largely due to the repeated failures 
of the alchemists, which brought scoin and ridicule 
on their heads, and vigorous attacks on the per- 
nicious study of alchemy. Ibn Khaldun observes 
that It was usually poor people who studied al- 
chemy Ibn Sina, who denied the reality of the 
elixir, possessed great wealth, while al-Farabi who 
believed in it was one of the most unfortunate of 
men and did not always have sufficient food. — 
‘^Abd al-LatIf says “Verily, most men have been 
ruined by the work of Ibn SinS and by alchemy”. — 
There are two proverbs “Thiee things cannot 
be attained by three things, youth by rouge, 
health by medicine, and treasuie by al-kimtya^'*' 
and “He who studies astiology is not secure from 
poverty” To conclude, al-Safadi gives very scorn- 
ful remarks on alchemy and the fruitless endeavours 
of Its followers 

The alchemists however consoled themselves 
with the reflection that at any rate the knowledge 
of alchemy had once existed but had later been 
lost, but It would certainly be found again (see 
E. Wiedemann, m the Journ. fur ptakt. Chemte.^ 
Series 11., vol xxvi., 1907, p 123, Ibn al-Fakih, 
ed. de Goeje, B.G yf., v, p 205; YSkut, ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 264, al-Kazwlnf, ed. Wustenfeld, 
11 164). 

Among the alchemists we must caiefully dis- 
tinguish the men who were convinced of the 
possibility of the transmutation of metals, and 
went about their task in good faith and the 
swindlers. The serious students were in part phi- 
losophers who derived their doctiine of the elixir 
by puie deduction from Aristotelian views; of 
these the most notable was al-Farabi. Others en- 
livened simple assumptions with mystic, gnostic, 
neo-Flatomc etc. ideas and then wrote works of 
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which it may be said to be very doubtful whether 
the authors themselves understood them. As the 
latter admit, puzzling expressions are deliberately 
used, but these vary from school to school, simply, 
we are told, to prevent the masses and the lulers 
from making gold artificially, which would be 
very harmful Each successive writer seems to try 
to surpass his predecessor in obscurity and the 
commentaries do not make the originals any clearer. 
It is often difficult to understand how intelligent 
beings could have written such things. They claim 
to have acquired their knowledge, as was indeed 
common among Muslim scholars, on distant journeys. 
The study of alchemy has had one undesirable 
result, in as much as the representatives of the 
mystic movement in Islam studied alchemy e, g. 
Ibn al-^Arabl (d. 1240) who called gold and silver 
the “great names” (see al-Dimashki, op, text, 
p. 51, transl p. 56). To this school may be said 
to belong more or less the Pseudo-!^alld b. 
Yazid, Ibn al-Wahshlya, Ibn Umail al-Tamiml, 
Ibn Arfa^ Ra^s, al-Djildakl, Abu ’1-Kasim al-Tr5Vi 
and others Many of these men, however, made 
experiments, at least, according to al-Safadi, the 
Imam al-Haramain (al-Djuwaini) was burned to 
death by a jet of flame. Anothei group of al- 
chemists describe experiments in their works, but 
it is not always certain whether these were ac- 
tually made or whether they are purely imaginary, 
the latter is of course always the case when a 
leal elixir is said to have been made and its 
effects even described. Of this nature are the 
w'orks of Djabir b. Haiyan, the Kttab al-Asrar 
of al-RazI, that of al-Tughra^l, al-Djaivhar al-Muntr 
etc , that of al-Kal^i and the Arabic writings on 
which are based the works of the western scholai 
known as Geber Fiequently as in al-RazI the 
ariangement in these books on alchemy is such 
that the substances and apparatus are first de- 
scribed and then the vrrious experiments aie 
detailed, arranged according to the methods of 
treatment like sublimination, calcination, dissolu- 
tion, etc and not as with us according to the 
substances investigated, we thus see what great 
stress was laid on method 

Whether the alchemists ever had any laboratories 
on a large scale with a staff of assistants is not 
yet known, their woikrooms were piobably very 
like those often desciibed later, as they required 
special arrangements foi many purposes which 
could only be set up in a special loom. At any 
rate this was the case with alchemists who worked 
for piinces, who frequently employed an alchemist 
just as they had a court astrologer. The unsuc- 
cessful effoits of two may there be mentioned; 
al-Ma^mun (198 — 218 = 813 — 833) said to an 
alchemist Yusuf I.ukwa, who had had no success: — 
“Alas for you there is nothing m al-ktmtycf'^ , 
The latter replied in excuse that the druggists 
swindled him whereupon the Caliph declared 
himself satisfied. Others did not fare so well, as 
is shown by the story, whether tiue or not, that 
Abu §alih Mansur b. Ishak, a SamUnid, beat al- 
RazI so severely that he blinded him. It is more 
probable that, as al-Baihaki lecords, his eyes weie 
affected by the vapours which arose in the pre- 
paration of the elixir and that he had himself 
treated by a physician for a large fee. He thought 
that this the was true al-kitntya^ and became himself a 
physician. Al-Mas^udl also talks of grave injuries 
caused by vapours (see E. Wiedemann, Beitr, 


Zur, Gesch, der NaturwUsenschaften^ ii. 547). They 
resulted in loss of heanng or sight, and loss of 
colour in the face (in heating vitriol for example 
sulphuiic acid escapes). Poisonous vapours are 
also mentioned by other writers (E. Wiedemann, 
op. ett XXV. 127). 

Alchemical swindlers. Alongside of these 
alchemists who are to be taken seriously, appeared 
a great number of swindlers who took advantage 
of the credulity of high and low to make money 
easily. In North Africa, according to Ibn KhaldSn. 
It was particularly students of law and theology 
who used to deceive the people of the villages 
in this way. These swindlers either claimed they 
could make gold out of a definite material but 
without ever producing it, or they brought gold 
into contact with the stuff to be transmuted into 
the appaiatus itself, or they fastened it to the lid 
of the crucible with wax, or they coloured or- 
dinary metals either with sulphide or by prepanng 
coatings for them, so that they looked hke gold. 
A series of illuminating stories is given by al- 
I]!jawbari (E. Wiedemann, youfn.f.prakt. Chemie.^ 
loc. ett , p. 82 and E. Wiedemann, Vber das 
Goldmachen.^ etc ) One is a delightful story ot 
how the so clever al-Mahk al-^Adil Nflr al-Din 
Zanki (541 — 569 = 1146 — 1173) was swindled. 
The great Mughal Sultan Akbar [q v.] fared no 
better when he allowed himself to be introduced 
to alchemy by bigotted jugglers, the Yogis, and 
publicly exhibited gold made by himself (Bada^nl 
in Blochmann’s translation of the A^in-i Akbari^ 
i. 201). 

These swindlers naturally did a great deal of 
harm to the prestige of alchemists in general, so 
much so that according to al-KazwinI (11. 98) they 
were the lowest grade of students. 

Methods of solving the problem of 
alchemy. It was thought that the solution of 
the alchemical problem might be reached by one 
of three ways (cf. E. Wiedemann, Journ. fur 
prakt. Chemte.^ loc. p. 1 05, from al-Akffini). 
Whether and in how far they were ever really 
systematically prosecuted, research has not so far 
been able to ascertain. The methods were the 
following 

i) A start is made from the view above men- 
tioned, that all metals have arisen out of sulphur 
and quicksilver which were heated in the earth 
as described. The alchemists proceed similarly, 
but in place of these two bodies many others are 
also taken, of which they suppose that they con- 
tain the fundamental materials and endeavour to 
increase the heat on account of the shortness of 
the time available beyond that prevailing in the 
earth 2) They go back to the mutual (of course 
quite unknown) relation of volume and weight of 
the components and combine the metals so that 
a body is foimed which in weight and volume is 
like the desired metal. In this process heed must 
be paid to the balancing of the qualities These 
two methods, so far as their principles are con- 
cerned, may be called scientific, although they 
were hardly so in practice. 3) The third method 
starts from the view that the ignoble metals are 
diseased precious ones. A remedy was prepared 
which was called elixir (al-tksTr) or alfarrUr.^ i. e. 
the fugitive (cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitr. eur Gesch, 
der Naturwissenschaften.^ 11. 346) ; it was also 
called from its material the “honoured stone” (aU 
hafiiar al^mukarram)\ in place of the stone there 
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was also a ** substitute {badal') for the stone”, out 
of which a more deeply hidden elixir is obtained; 
there was also a substance similar to the stone 
and its substitute. The elixir etc. also contained 
healing virtues to a high degree. 

The most fabulous stories aie told regarding 
the elixir’s power to attain desired transmutation; 
one mithkal of elixir is said to turn 60,000, 300,000 
or 1,200,000 mtthkal into gold, — or even as much 
as is between heaven and eaith (^cf Hadjdji Kha- 
llfa, op, at p. 276) (cf. also the statements m 
O. Rescher, Der Js/am,, ix. 33) 

That kimtyd^ was practised down to modern 
times is shown for example by the statements in 
Snouck Hurgronje {JMekka,^ 11. 215, and E. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians London i860, p. 264). There is also 
a play by Fath ^Ali AkhondzSde “The Alchemist” 
(cf. G, Jacob, Tiirktsche Volkslttteratur^ Berlin 
1901; see also Barbier de Meynard, Journ, Asiattque^ 
Ser viii., vol. 1 [1886], p 5) 

The substances used. The substances used 
by the alchemists are given in their writings 
vaueties of the individual bodies are detailed, for 
example a whole series of varieties of sulphur is 
given and of kinds of marla^tha^ etc In many 
cases we are at the same time told which are the 
good and which the bad varieties. 

The Mafatlh distinguishes, as is usual 

in other books i) metals gold, silver, coppei, 
the two kinds of rasas (lead and tin), Ukar^inl 
for aUhadld al-^tnl,^ usually hard lead, quicksilver 
IS sometimes given in place of the latter; 2) eva- 
porating substances {ruK), sulphur, (realgar 

and oripigment), nii^hadhtr (usually sal ammoniac 
but also ammonium carbonate), quicksilver, 3) all 
other mineral substances (in the Mafatlh al-^Ulum 
called drugs) 

Al-RSzi divides the substances first into animal, 
mineral {tuiabi) and vegetable drugs The mineral 
are divided into the 7 bodies (metals), 13 stones 
(including precious stones), 5 vitriols, 6 kinds of 
burak (borax, salpetre etc ), 1 1 salts The animal 
are hairs, brains, eyes etc Only a few vegetable 
substances are used by him, namely u^nan (alkali 
plants) and cinquefoil, chaste-tiee, {band^an kadtj, 
vtiex agnus casius\ its fruits and an antieroticum. 
Al-Tughra^i gives a similar division , only he 
divides the stones into four groups, the leason 
for which is not quite clear. 

Al-K 5 thi divides into metals and 12 stones 
which latter include sulphur, 2:/; and 

Al-Dimashki deals successively with quicksilver, 
sulphur, metals and then the minerals which in- 
clude mythical stones and a few drugs 

Al-KazwinI classifies the substances he deals 
with into metals, stones and oily substances 
A very peculiar division with regard to the 
preparation of the elixir (see Stapleton and Azo, 
op at) IS the following* Quicksilver, sal ammoniac 
etc. are spirits; sulphur, ztrntkh etc. aie souls, gold, 
silver, iron, maghntslya are bodies To prepare 
an elixir one must have i pait of spirit, two of 
soul and one of body. An elixir which contains 
no spirit or no soul or no body is useless. Soul 
and spirit may however give colour even if body 
IS absent, but this disappears on smelting If all 
three are combined it is permanent. 

The alchemist gives the separate substances he 
uses a great number of epithets (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
BHtr, zur. Gesch, der Naturwtssenschaften,^ x. 82) 


by which he refers to them in his works which 
makes it unusually difficult to understand them. 
The metals are called after planets to which they 
are sudordinate. Mercury thus belongs to khar^lni. 
In the MSS. the name is often replaced by the 
sign of the planet. But the metals have countless 
other names. For sal ammoniac we frequently find 
^ukab (eagle). 

The works on jewels, diugs etc. are of alchemical 
but also of purely chemical mteiest A number 
of Arabic sources with as full refeiences as possible 
are given in the articles quoted in the Bibliography, 

Apparatus used. We know a good deal 
about the apparatus used by Arab alchemists. In 
the first place we have lists of the appaiatus 
used, sometimes with descriptions, e. g. in the 
Kitab aUAsrar of al-Razi, in Mafatlh al-^Ulum,^ 
in the work of al-Kathl, m aBDiawhar al-Mantr 
of al-TughrS^I, which frequently agrees with the 
Kar shunt text published by Beithelot, op at 
Information is also given m various passages, 
especially about distilling apparatus. The apparatus 
used is essentially the same as that used by the 
Greeks, a furnace for example is called, although 
perhaps without leason, the fuinace of Zosimus 
(Gotha MS, N® 1349) 

The apparatuses used for heating aie of course 
numerous. Various foims and names were given 
to the furnaces The draught was regulated as 
required, its strength was judged by aleafthiown 
into its curient The bellows were used to kindle 
the fire, but there weie also furnaces with a self- 
acting draught. For special purposes, such as the 
treatment of glass, the manufacture of precious 
stones, the fuinace was of a suitable form. For 
melting either an ordinary crucible was used or 
one crucible above another, in the latter case the 
uppei one was perfoiatcd m the bottom. The 
molten metal in the uppei crucible flowed into 
the lower one and the slack was kept back. 
Tongs etc. were used to pick things up, an al- 
chemist complains that he very often burned him- 
self in using them but without obtaining any 
results Moulds were used for casting To hold the 
substances to be heated, boxes, bottles, stills, 
(aludel ufjial) a longish pumpkin closed with a 
lid were used. The capital {anblk^ was put 

on the still Thus the alembic [q v.] is made and 
if the still is closed at the end it is called „blind”, 
if It IS open and has a spout, still and capital 
together correspond to our retort and are used 
for distillation (taktlr) A kabtla,^ oui receiver, is 
then placed over the end of the spout Al-RSzI 
and al-Tughra^i frequently point out that the ves- 
sels to be heated must be of uniform thickness and 
have no flaws, or they might easily burst The 
kurbises etc were heated either on an open fire 
or in the hot air using from one 01 in the steam 
rising from boiling watei or a water bath. 

To solder and polish the places where different 
parts of the appaiatus are joined, clay of wisdom 
(of philosophy tin al-hikmd) was used, which was 
made of puie fermented clay, usually mixed with 
finely chopped hair and salt. Theie aie numerous 
recipes foi its manufacture Diffeient kinds of 
clay are given the names of the planets (Gotha 
MS, N®. 134). The outsides of the vessels to be 
heated, as was still the custom with us in the xixth 
century, were also covered with clay to distribute 
the heat evenly and thus diminish the danger of 
explosion 
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To break up substances the mortar (JtHwun) 
and pestle {dakU) weie used and for grinding them 
a hard, flat slab {^ilayd) and a grindstone (Jihr), 
Processes used. In their experiments the 
alchemists used a laige number of processes, which 
again had many variants. The following is a list, 
of course not quite complete, divided into eight 
groups; it is taken from al-Khw5iizmi {Mafatih 
al~Ulum\ Hadjdj^ Khalifa and alchemical writers 
i) Tadbtr, the treatment of bodies in general. 
2) sahky grinding etc., breaking into pieces, 

viizad; and tamzldj^ mixing. 3) hall and taklll (dis- 
solving) are probably synonyms These mean methods 
by which the body is either dissolved in our sense 
of the word or simply divided into very fine 
particles. Varieties are dissolution in corrosives, m 
dung (1. e in a moderate heat), m moisture, by 
pounding with the pestle (dakk)^ by boiling, with 
the blind anbik (i. e at a high pressure and 
temperatuie), with cottonwool and the anvil (the 
substance is wrapped in a roll of cottonwool 
and beaten on the anvil), by dripping {taktir). 
Many alchemists distinguish the following vaiieties 
of hall' the substances are dissolved as usual or 
they are hung up in a sieve-like bag and the 
steam rising from water dissolves them (cf al- 
Katlji and al-Tughra^i), taswil^ suspension, by 
which the substance is divided into fine particles 
in water, tasJnya^ spraying, iasflya and takhlis^ 
cleaning and filtering. 4) tkama^ solidifying (over 
the fire without anything being burned); tashwiya^ 
stewing (m oil) etc or dry , ta^kid and perhaps also 
mu^kad, to solidify, the following varieties are 
given with diyness with the bottle, the kettle, 
burying {dafn which plays a great part generally, 
bottles foi burying arc for example mentioned), 
with the blind anblk y tadj^midy a kind of tad^sidy 
changing into bodies. 5) sabk melting, tsttnzaly 
allowing to flow from the upper to the lowei 
crucible 6) tahtlr^ allowing to drip, distilling and 
filtering, ia^^tdy sublimating, tardjim „stoning”, a 
kind of sublimating, 7) tashmi^a^ cenfication, making 
soft like wax, takliSy calcination, la^dt^a, to turn 
into rust ; tlghaniy amalgamating 8) I do not know 
the meaning of tasawi^ “balancing”, takhnik^ 
“strangling”, which is connected with cenfication. 

Weighing was, of course, a process of special 
importance and fiequently used, for it must have 
been very soon recognised that substances could 
not be mixed in any proportions one pleased 
They must always occur in the pioper proportions 
(on weighing see the aiticle mIzan) Statements 
on the propel proportions are not veiy frequent 
In the Mafatih aldJJlum we are told that to 
make cinnobar, one should take i part quicksilver 
and I part sulphur, the pioportion calculated from 
the atomic weights is 200 .32. It should be noted 
however that for the reaction to lake place 
smoothly a considerable superfluity of sulphur is 
necessary. Another interesting quantitative statement 
(Yakut, ii. 139) is to the effect that i part of 
silver is obtained from lOO parts of lead in the 
making of litharge Al-KSdil gives a long list of 
the smallest quantities of all the different sub- 
stances that the alchemists use {op at y p. 57 W)* 
Synthetic and analytic methods. There 
were no geneial methods to produce definite 
bodies ; a whole series was however obtained 
artificially, e. g. verdigris from copper and vinegar, 
white of lead from lead and vinegar, cinnobar 
from the heating of lead, also litharge, non rust 


from iron, etc.; in these cases it was known that 
the substances concerned must contain the metal. 
It was the same when copper was obtained from 
minerals found m nature such as the varieties 
of malachite {Dahnadiy al-Dimashlj:!, text p, 83, 
transl. p. 97). 

There was no analysis in our sense of the term. 
But there were a large number of rules for the 
chief of police {muhtasib) by which he could 
tell the apparently very common adulterations. 
Thus mineral adulterations of indigo were ascer- 
tained by burning There are writings on this 
subject by Abu ’1-Fadl Dja'^far b. ^Ali al-Dimash^l, 
Ibn Rassam and al-Nabarawl (E. Wiedemann, 
Bettr zur Gesch der Naturwissenschafteny xxxii. 
and xl ). Gold and silver are tested for purity by 
the touchstone or by purely chemical methods. 

Technical processes. Very little has so far 
been accurately learned regarding chemical tech- 
nical processes, A few indications may suffice here. 
In the first place we do not know much about 
the methods by which the metals were actually 
obtained. Gold was got by washing ; in some 
places it was dissolved by quicksilver, the latter 
of course being regained by distillation (see E. 
Wiedemann, op. at..^ xxiv. 83). Quicksilver was 
obtained by distillation from cinnobar (either out 
of lion retoits or by the addition of splinters of 
iron) (E Wiedemann, Journ fur prakt ChemUy 
op. at p. III). On the manufacture of steel and 
especially its damascening, the providing with 
fit indy there are a senes of works, e. g. one by 
al-Kindl. According to a modern Oriental writer, 
Thabit {al’^Maihriky 1900, in 577 and 700), da- 
mascening IS said to depend on the presence of 
titanum in the metal, but these statements are 
as a lule of an empirical and thumb nature 
(E Wiedemann, Bettr. zur Gesch. der Nature 
7 vtsfenschaf/eny xxv , L. Beck, Gesch. des Eisens^y 
vol 1 ) 

For a senes of artificially prepared inorganic 
substances see above. 

The methods of obtaining different scents from 
plants were very highly developed. These were 
especially cultivated in Persia and in Damascus 
and followed the processes of the ancients. In the 
district of ^iiaz, special taxes were levied on 
the buildings m which rose-water was prepared 
(E Wiedemann, in Diergart, BettragCy p. 234). 
The scents were partly extracted from the flowers 
or leaves by means of cold or hot oil and 
fat and then subjected to further processes. A 
great vaiiety of oils, — olive, sesame, etc. — was 
nsed in the process (cf. Ibn al-BaitSr under duhn). 
Watei was poured on the different substances and 
they were put in retorts. These retorts were ar- 
ranged around a shaft in circles, which were 
placed above one another in tiers Hot air from 
a fire or steam from hot water heated the retorts. 
The steam developed in the retort earned off the 
sweet scented ethereal oils and was precipitated 
with them into a receptacle (pictures in al-Di- 
masljl^I, Nu^ibat al-Dahry text, p. 194, E. Wie- 
demann, in Diergart, op. cit'). 

The important sugar industry, about which we 
possess fairly full infoimation will be dealt with 
in the article sukkar (cf. E. A. von Lipp- 
mann, Geschichte des ZuckerSy Leipzig 1910; E. 
Wiedemann, Bettr . zur Gesch. d. Naturwissen’- 
schafietty xli.. In, Iv.) and the glass industry 
under ZAmSfij. 
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On the manufacture of the usual inks, sym- 
pathetic and gold inks, of lacquers and solders, 
and of cements, a number of works exist which 
still await editing; so far as I can ascertain, they 
contain purely practical rules. 

A very great part was played by the processes 
by which drugs, pearls, jewels, etc. weie imitated 
This was done to a very great extent as we know 
from al-Khazinfs Mizan al~Htkma. Many of the 
processes given by the different authors are simply 
pure inventions. Of particular interest are the 
statements by al-Eljawbarl in his Ka^f al-Asrar 
(cf E. Wiedemann, op, xxxiii and Mttt, z 

Gesch, d Medtztn d, Naturwtssenschaften,^ 1910, 
IX. 386) and those in the handbooks prepared 
for the muhtasib. 

A proper history of Kimiy'^ and an account 
of Its place in Muslim culture will only be possible 
when we aie much better acquainted with the 
works of Its representatives than at present, and 
also have a better idea of the sciences connected 
with chemistry, pharmacy, knowledge of drugs, 
etc., mineralogy, etc. As to chemistry a start has 
to be made almost from the beginning, as has 
been done by J. Ruska and E. J. Holmyard. It 
is important that the processes desciibed should 
be translated into modern technical terms as Darm- 
stadter endeavoured to do for the Latin Geber. 
Bibliography I. Oriental Sou ices 
al-Nadim, al-Fihrtst,^ p 351 sqq. (Berthelot has 
translated the passages referring to alchemy 
La chtmie,^ etc , iii. 26 sqq') , al-Kh^firizmT, Ma~ 
faith al-^Ulum,^ cd van Vloten, Raslftl Ikhwdn 
al-Safa,^ ed Bombay, 11. 95, and the tianslation 
of the section on Mineralogy by F. Dieterici, 
Die Naturanschauung und Naiurphtlosophte der 
Araber’^y p. 95 sqq, (to be used with caution), 
al-Mas'udi, Mufud^ al- Ph ahab,^ ed Pans, viii 
175 — 177, al-Dima^ki, PTukhbat al-Dahr,^ ed 
Mehren, text, p 48 sqq , transl p 52 sqq , al- 
Kazwinl, ^Adf^tb al-Makhlukat,^ ed Wustenfeld, 
1. 202, translation by J. Ruska, Jahiesber. der 
pfov Oberrealschule Heidelbei g,^ 1895/1896, 

Salah al-Din al-Safadl, commentary on the Ld- 
niiyat al-Adjam of al-TughrS^i, MS. Berlin, 
N® 7660? al-AkfanI, Irshdd al-Kastd tla Asna 
'l-Makdsid,^ ed Sprenger, Btbl Ind N® 21, 
1849, Abu ’1-Fazl, A^in-i Akbari,^ ed. Bloch- 
mann, text and transl , Bibl Ind ; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Kashf al’Zunun,^ ed, Flugel, section 
on ^Ilm al’Kitntya^,^ v. 270 sqq. Ibn I^aldun, 
al-Mukaddtma,^ ed Quatiem^re, Not et Extr 
xviii. 229 sqq,,^ transl. de Slane, xxi., 1. 249 sqq. 
Catalogues of the Libiaries, especially that of 
the Berlin Library. The SuItSmya Library in 
Cairo IS also said to be very iich. There arc 
also the alchemical wiitings themselves so far 
as they have survived The Latin tianslations of 
Arabic works on JClmiyd^ are not heie quoted 
(on them cf. M. Steinschneider, Die europatschen 
Vbersetzungen aus dem Ai abischen bis Mitte 
des jy Jahrhunderts in Stizungsber, d K, Akad, 
der Wtssensch.,^ Vienna, Philos -hist KL, cxlix , 
1904 and ch , 1905) 

II. Western Sources: 

C. Brockelmann, Gesch, der arab, Litteratur 
H. Kopp, Gesch. der Chemie,^ Braunschweig 
1843 — 1847^ do, Beitr, zur Gesch der Chemie,^ 
Braunschweig 1869—1875; do.. Die Chemu in 
alter er und neuerer Zeit^ Heidelberg 1886, 2 


vols. ; F. Hoefcr, Histoire de la Chimie\ Pans 
1867 — 1869, 2 vols.; M. Berthelot, La cMmie 
an moyen-dgCf 3 vols., Pans 1893; 

Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der 
Alchemie^ Berlin 1919 (in this work the material 
has been most carefully collected and utilised 
with the most accurate references to the lite- 
rature), H. E. Stapleton and R. F. Azo, AB 
chemical Equipment in the Eleventh Century 
(contains “The Essence of the Art and Help for 
the Workers by one al-K5thi” with transl. and 
commentary) in Mem of the Asiat Soc. of 
Bengal, 1905, 1 47; E. Wiedemann, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften u, s w., 
in Sitz -ber d phys ~nied Soz in Erlangen ; 
the following are specially important in this 
connection Beitr z Gesch d Chemie bei den 
Arabern (1.), Zur Gesch d Chemie (n); Aus- 
zuge aus arab Encyklopaedten (v., p. 437); 
Einiges aus al-Gaubari (xxiii.), Zur Chemie bet 
den Arabern (xxiv.), Vber Stahl und Eisen bei 
den mushmischen Volkern (xxv.), Zur Mine- 
ralogte im Islam (xxx.), Aus der arabischen 
Handels- und Warenlehre von Abu ''l-Fadl G<f- 
far Ibn ^All al-DimaMi (xxxii.), Ober Verf di- 
sc hung en von Drogen nsw. nach Ibn R ass am 
und al-Nabardwi (xl.); Ubei die bei den Arabern 
benutzten Drogen (xlix.), Ober Parfums und 
Drogen bet den Arabern (Ivi), Zur Geschichte 
der Alchemic (Ixiii.), do, Zur Alchemic bet den 
Arabern in Journ f prakt Chemie [2], Ixxvi. 
65 and 105, 1907, do., Ober chemische Apparate 
in P. Diergart, Beitr zur Gesch der Chemie, 
p 234, 1909, do, Ober das Goldmachen und 
die Verfalschung der Perlen nach al-Djaubari, 
in Benchte zur Kenntnis des Orients, v. 77, 
Munich 1908, do, Zur Geschichte der Alchemic 
in Zeitschr. f angewandte Chemie, xxxiv. 522 
and 528, do., Uber arabische Parfums in Arch 
fur Gesch dei Naturwissenschaften und Techntk, 

1913, VI. 418, Arch fur Gesch der Mediztn, 

1914, viii. 83. J. Ruska, Salarnmontacus, Nu- 
sddir und Salmtak, S B Akad Held, 1913^ 
essay 5 , do., Arabische Alchennsten, 1 , Chahd 
Ibn Yazld Ibn Mu^awiya, IJeidelbtrger Akten 
der von Portheim Stiftung, 1 924, N® 6, p 

sq , 11. Dia^far al-Sddiq der sechste Imam, 
ibid, 1924, N® 10, review by E O von Lipp- 
mann, Chemiket Zeitung, N®. I and 3 , R. Win- 
derhch, Arabische A Ichcmisten Zeitschr f angew 
Chemie, 1925, xxxviii , p 348 — 350, J. Ruska, 
al-Razi als Bahnbfecher etner neuen Chemie, 
D L Z, 1923, xliv , p. 1 15 — 125, do. Pro- 
bleme dei Gabirforschung, m Isl , 1924, xiv , 
p 100 — 104, do, Ober das Schriftenverzeichms 
des Gabtr ibn Hajjan und die Unechtheit eintger 
ihm zugeschrtebener Abhandlungcn, Archtv fur 
Geschichte der Medizin.^ 1923, xv., p. 53 — 67; 
do.. Tabula Smaragdind , in Heidelb Akten 
der von Porthnm-Stiftung, Heidelberg 1926 
(Ruska will shortly publish articles on the his- 
toiy of sal-ammoniac and the Kildb al-Asrdr 
of al-RazI); E J. Holmyard, Gabir ibn Hayyan, 
Proc of the Roy Soc of Medicine, 1923, xxvi , 
p. 40 — 57; do., A critical examination of Ber- 
thelots Work upon Aiabtc Chemistry, Isis, vi. 
479 — 499, do., The present position of the 
Geber Problem, Science Progress, 1925, p. 415 
sqq,\ do., Maslama al-Majriti and the Rut- 
batu ^l-Haklm, Isis, 1924, vi., p. 293 — 305; 
do., Abu H-kasim Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
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al'Irakly Kitab al-Muktasab^ etc., 1923, 

53 p., text and transl. 57 p.; do., A Romance 
of Chemistry^ Journ of the Society of Chemical 
Industry^ 192 $) xliv. ; do., Chemistry in Islam^ 
m Saentta^ Milan, Nov. 1926, pp. 287 — 296; 
J. Ruska and E. Wiedemann, Beitrtige^ Ixvii., 
Arabische alchemistische DecknameUy S B.P.M.Sy 
Erlg y 1924/1925, Ivi. sq •, E. Darmstadter, Die 
Alchemie des Geber^ Berlin 1922 (translation of 
works by the Latin Geber with notes important 
for the Arabist). (E. Wiedemann) 

IflNALlZADE, Ar. Ibn al-Hinna^I (cf. Z.Z>. 
M, G.^ xiv. 544 and Gibb, 111. 199 note) 

a Turkish family of scholars and poets 
(cf. J. von Hammer, G 0 . R y iii. 736), of which 
the following are the most important members. 

I. KinalIzXde, ^AlX^ al-DIn ‘^AlI b Amrullah, 
Ottoman jurist and author, was born in 916 
(1510/1511) 111 Sparta in the district of Hamld- 
eli [q V ] in Anatolia, the son of the l^adl Em- 
rullah (Mehmed) who died in 967 (1559) and 
grandson of ^Abd al-KSdir Hamldl. He filled 
judgeships in the following towns * Damascus , 
Cairo, Brussa, Adrianople, and fiom Djumada II, 
978 (Oct —Nov. 1570) in Constantinople, was ap- 
pointed Kadl-^asker of Anatolia in Muharram 979 
(May-June 1571) and died on 6 ‘ 1 ^ or 7 Ramadan 
of the same year (Jan. 22/23, 1572) in Adrianople. 
His bi other was the poet Muslim!, who was 
k2d! at Rhodes and elsewheie and is said to have 
died in 944 (1537). Of ^Ali’s sons mention may 
be made of Mehmed Fehml Efendi, also 
distinguished as a poet, who died when only 
32 on 28th Shawwgl 1004 and Hasan Celebi 
(see below), the famous biographer of poets. 

Molls ^Ala^ al-Din ‘'All was a very industiious 
writer. He wrote glossaries and commentaries on 
a senes of theological works He became famous 
by his ethical work Akhlak-t written in 972 

(1564) for the Beylerbey of Syiia, ^Ali Pasha, the 
original MS. of which is in the library of Raghib 
Pasha in Stambul (N^. 966) This work (cf Hadj- 
dj! Khalifa, 1. 203, N^. 280) was punted 

(236 -j- 127 -f- 52 pp ) in Shawwal 1248 (Feb. 1833) 
at Bulak (cf. f A.y 1843, ii. 40, N^. 68; Zenker, 
i. !357, where ^alaml is an eiior for ^ala^i) and 
besides translated either in full or in parts, cf 
the MS transl of the Venetian dragoman Giovanni 
Medun in the Bonn University Library, N^ 47 
m J Gildemeister, KataLy p. 114, thereon G B. 
Todermi, Letteratura Turche^cay Venice 1787, i. 
95 as well as R. Peiper, Sttmmen aus dem Mor- 
genlandcy Hirschberg 1850, l sqq , 403 sqq and 
do.. Das Capttel von der Fretgebtgketty Breslau 
1848, esp p. 75, 98, 128 MSS. of the Ethics of 
Molls ^All are numerous, cf Flugel, Wiener Kat.y 
iii. 304 .f^.; Pertsch, BerL Turk. Hss y p. 168 

where further details are given 

Another work is his collection of letters {Mun- 
^daty cf. Hadidji Khalifa, Kafify vi. 185) in the 
five sections of which, in a period in which style 
was decaying, he gives masterly specimens of the 
different kinds of litcraiy composition. There are 
MSS. of this work in the British Museum (Rieu, 
Turk. MSS.y p. 94), Vienna, Nat-Bibl., N®. 289 
(Fliigel, Katal y 1. 266 j^.); Vienna, Konsular- 
Akad., N®. Ixxxiv. Krafft, Katal.y 28 sq^. 

Bibliography*. The fullest biography is in 
the MS. Tadhktra of his son Hasan Celebi; 
'Ata% Dkail-t al-nu^maniyay p. 164-168; 

'Ail, Kunh al-akhbar (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O R.y 


iii. 755, N®. 57); PeCewl, TiPrlkk^ i. 458; Si- 
(jlyill-i ^oiimdnly iii. 5^* (with erroneous state- 
ments regarding the Kinallzade family); J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.D.y ii. 341, iii. 131; do., G O.R.y 
ill. 736 (also contains mistakes regarding in- 
dividual KinSllzSde’s), iv. 603 (where the brother 
of Molla 'All, Molla 'Abd al-RahIm Keraml 
Celebi, mentioned in HSdjdjl Khalifa, FedhJikey 

I. 7 sq. and died in 1000= 1591, is wrongly 
given as the author of this or another collection 
of letters; cf thereon, W. Pertsch, Berl. Turk. 
Hss y p. 471 on N®. 491); Brusali Mehmed 
Tahir, ^Othmanll mtdelltflerty i. 400 (with exact 
list of writings); F. Wilstenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schr ether der Arabery N® 532, p 248 sq 

II. Kin ALIZADE Hasan Celebi, an Ottoman 
biographer of poets. 

Hasan celebi was the son of the Molla 'All 
mentioned above and was born in Brussa in 953 
(began March 4, 1546), where his father was judge. 
At the age of twenty he became assistant {mu- 
laztm) to the famous Abu Su'ud [q v.], in 975 
(1567/1568) professor, in 990 (1582/1583) “guar- 
dian” (sahn)y 1. e. Muderris at the mosque of 
Mehmed the Conqueror (cf J von Hammer, G, 
O.Ry vii 186), five years later professor at the 
SuleimSnIya mosque, at which his father had once 
been first Muderrts (cf. J. von Hammer, G. O.R.y 

111. 349) In the year 999 (1590/1591) he became 
lead! of Aleppo, then of Cairo, Adiianople and 
Cairo again. In 1007 (1598/1599) he went as 
l^adl to his native town of Brussa, then to Galli- 
poli, became kSdl of Fiylib, and in Safar loil 
(July 1602) of Eski Zaghra. He died, the holder 
of an arpaltk [q. v.] on SliawwSl 12, 1012 (March 
15, 1604) at Rosetta (Raghld) m Egypt. 

Hasan Celebi achieved fame by his comprehensive 
dictionary of poets in three sections (/«//)> Fadh- 
kirat al-Shu^af^y a work which according to 
HadjdjI Khalifa’s view {Ka^fy 11. 262, N®. 2817) 
surpasses all previous works of the kind in the 
beauty of its language and the compactness of 
its matter. The tadhktra (finished in 944=1586 
and dedicated to the gieat Sa^^d al-Dln [cf. khodta 
EFFND i] gives biographical sketches of nearly six 
hundred poets with specimens of their work. This 
most important work, of which many manuscripts 
exist, has not yet been printed. A definitive edition 
of this, the best and most comprehensive of all 
Ottoman anthologies, is urgently desirable. 

Bibliography. 'All, Kunh al-Akhb^^ (cf. 
J V Hammer, GOR y ui. 736, 756, N® 138); 
HSdjdji Khalifa, Fedhlikey i. 240; Si^tll t ^othr 
manly 11. 127; J. v. Hammer, G.O.D.y 1. 44; 
11. 341; lii. 131; do., G.O.R.y iii. 736; ix. 243, 
N®. 137; Gibb, H.O.P.y passim, esp. 111. 199 
Brusali Mehmed 'Dthir, ^Othmnnli mtdelltjlerty 
11 385 , al-Muhibbi, TtPrikh KhulU^at al-AtRary 

Cairo 1284, ii. 29; F. Wiistenfeld, Dxe Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Arabery N®. 547, p 254. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KINANA B. Khuzaima b Mudrika b. al-YSs 
B. Mudar is the name of a large Arab tribe 
which had its camping grounds at the beginning of 
Isla m in the territory round Mekka, extending from 
the Tihama in the South-west of the city, where 
they bordered on the lands occupied by the related 
tribe of Hudbail) to the North-east of the city 
where their grounds adjoined those occupied by 
their nearest relations the tribe of Asad of Kfeu- 
zaima. They were very numerous and their chief 
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mportance in the eyes of native genealogists lies 
m the fact that the Kuraigh, and consequently the 
Prophet, derived their origin from this tribe. In 
view of this fact we have concerning them an 
abundance of notices of their subdivisions and of 
men of note who traced their descent fiom them. 
While later genealogists name as a rule only six 
large clans, Ibn al-Kalbl in the Diamharat al-Nasab 
mentions the following fouiteen sons of KinSna 
i) al-Nadr i.e. Kais who is considered the ancestor 
of Kiuaish [q. V.], 2) Nudair, 3) M 5 hk; 4) Mil- 
kan (so this name is vocalised in the good MS 
of the Djamhara^ while Kalkashandl insists on 
the pronunciation MalkSn), 5) '^Amir, 6) 'Amr, 7) 
al-Haritjh, 8) ^Arwfin (or ‘^Azwan), 9) Sa^d, 10) 
^Awf, ii) ^anm; 12) Maldiiama and 13) Djar- 
wal. All these thirteen tribes are stated to be the 
offspring of Barra bint Murr, the sister of Tamim 
b. Murr, for which reason they are brought into 
relationship with the large tube of Tamim The four- 
teenth son of KinSna named ^Abd Manat was a 
son of al-Dhafra^ bint Hanl b. Bali of Kuda'^a 
for which reason this clan is often reckoned as 
belonging to KudS'a itself The later genealogists 
as a rule only mention al-Nadr, Malik, MilkSn, 
*^Amir, ^Amr and ^Abd Manat of most of which 
they also enumerate subdivisions. No divisions of 
Milkan, ^Amr and ^Amir are mentioned except al- 
Kam as a branch of the last named, while al-Nadi 
as ancestor of Kuraish is dealt with in the article 
referring to Kuraish. Malik was divided into the 
clans Tha^laba b. al-Harith b. Malik, with the 
subdivisions of Firas b. Giianm b Tha^laba, and 
Mukhdadi b ^Amir b Tha^laba, and Fukaim b 
^Adl b “^Amir The 'Abd Manat \^ere perhaps 
the most numerous and are split up into a 
number of clans i) Ghifar, 2) Bakr with the 
subdivisions of Du^l and Laith, 3) Bal-HSrith, 
4) Mudlidj, who were lenowned as auguis, 5) 
Damra b. Bakr. 

It would be absurd to assume that these names 
mean actual sons or descendants of Kinana, but 
for the early period of Islam they are important as 
indicating the mutual relationship in which the 
various clans of Kinana consideied themselves to 
be and were possibly enteied in the Dtwan created 
by ^Umar. As with all other Arab tribes the exact 
knowledge of affiliation of single persons veiy 
soon became doubtful and only the descendants of 
men who had played an important part in the 
rise of Islam could trace their descent with some 
degree of certainty. The clans of Kinana which 
in later times, 1 e in the sixth century of the 
Hidjra were settled in Upper Egypt near IJ^mim 
or in the Western Delta had no knowledge of their 
origin except that they claimed to be descended 
from the original stock and had immigiated into 
Egypt at various periods, the last immigration 
having been in the vizierate of TalaV b Ruzzik 

(549—556 ah ) 

As close neighbours of the sacred territory, the 
tribe of Kinana played no unimportant part in the 
history of the city of Mekka in the time before 
IslSm and the clansmen outside gave the final 
decision when the branch Kuraigh wrested the 
rule of the city from the tribe of KhuzS^a, for it 
was their chief Ya'mar b. ^Awf b. Ka'b b ^Amir 
b. al-Laith b. Bakr b. ^Abd ManSt who was chosen 
to give his final decision which was in favour of 
Kuraish; and he received on account of his de- 
cision the nickname al-ShuddSkh "the Crusher’* 


because he crushed the dispute. Their attitude 
towards the Prophet as a united tribe is not 
recorded, but one of their clans the BanU FirSs 
was among the chief supporters of ^Ali at Siffln. 
The last time Tabari mentions them in his Annals 
is in the year 230 a h. when they wheie in part 
still encamped near Mekka, but were too weak 
to resist the depredations of other tribes who had 
become more powerful. At this time a large sec- 
tion had their camping giounds in the Hawran 
and near Sarkhad. Though not important as a 
tribe, the names of men of note as traditionists 
etc. are very numeious, too numeious to be men- 
tioned in detail. 

Btblt ogr ap hy Ibn al-Kalbl, Diamharat 
al-Nasab^ Bnt. Mus. Add. 23297, fol. iv; Nu- 
wairi, Nthayat al-Arab^ Cairo, 11 350 sq,\ Kal- 
kashandl, ^ubh al-A^ska^ Cairo, 1. 350 ; Ibn 

Duraid, Kitab al-Dhttkak^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 
105 — 108, Wilstenfeld, Tabellen N.^ &am'ani, 
K al-Ansah^ G, M. 5 ., vol. xx , s. v. 

(F. Krenko\v) 

KINDA, also called Kindat al-Muluk (the loyal 
Kmda) was a South-Arabian tribe which, 
piobably not numerous, was settled at the time 
preceding the use of Islam m the country to the 
West of Hadramawt. The Aiabian genealogists 
know their descent, but as usual with all South- 
Arabian tribes it is altogether imaginary. The line 
of descent is traced as follows Thawr (i e. Kinda) 
b. 'Ufaii b. 'Adi b. al-IIaiilh h Miiira b. Udad 
b Zaid b. Ya^djub b. Zaid b. 'Aiib b Zaid b. 
Kahlan b Saba^ They appeal not to be men- 
tioned in ancient South-Aiabian inscriptions and 
are fiist mentioned in history in the fourth century of 
the Christian eia Hudjr b 'Ami b Mu'awiya b al- 
Hanth al-Asghai b. Mu'awiya b. al-Hanth al-Akbai 
b Mu'awiya b Kinda, called Akil al-Murar, was a 
step-brother of the Himyante ruler Hassan Tubba' 
and in accordance with the practice of the Him- 
yarite kings, his son 'Ami b Hudjr was kept by 
Hassan Tubba^ at his court as a page and at the 
same time hostage. When Hassan Tubba' made his 
expedition into the interior of Arabia and subdued 
the various tribes settled there, he appointed, upon 
his return to Yaman, his step-biother Hudjr ruler 
of the conquered tubes Hassan Tubba' was killed 
at the instigation of his brothei 'Amr, after an ex- 
pedition against Djadis, who lesided in Yamama. 
The latter gave a sistei of Hassan Tubba' in 
marriage to 'Amr b. Hudji and when his fathei 
Hudjr had perished he succeeded him as ruler of 
the Arab tribes in Central Arabia, he was nick- 
named al-Maksur. 'Amr was succeeded by his 
son al-Hanth who foi a short time after the death 
of the Persian king KubadJa was made ruler of 
al-Hira but lost this possession upon the accession 
of Nusharwan. After his death the now practically 
independent kingdom of Central Arabia was divided 
among the sons of al-Harith, while his son Hudjr 
retained the rule over the tribe of Asad, Shurahbil 
became ruler of the tubes of Bakr, Hanzala, 'Amr 
b Tamim and the RabSb, while Salama ruled over 
Taghlib, al-Namir b. KSsit and Sa'd b Zaid Manat 
and Ma'di Karib had the tribes of Kais and Kinana 
under his authority. They immediately began to 
dispute one another’s authoiity which resulted in 
the first battle of KulSb m which practically all 
Arab tribes took part. This place KulSb is difficult 
to identify; it is said to have been between al- 
Basia and al-KQfa, seven days’ journey from YamSma. 
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ifter a fierce fight Shui ahbll was killed but his 
dherents permitted his family to return in safety 
> Yaman The final result however was that the 
uthonty of the various punces was very much 
sduced and the tribes regained their independence, 
lean while Hudjr had not taken pait in the quarrel 
nd had ruled in tyrannical fashion over the tribe 
f Asad and the Byzantine annalists know of laids 
rhich Hudjr (Ogaros) and his brother MaMl Karib 
ad made upon the Roman border about the end of 
le fifth century. Hudjr was treacherously muidered 
y the Asad He had been absent from the tribe, 
nd when they refused any longei to acknowledge 
IS authority and pay the tribute, he marched 
gainst them with an army probably drawn fiom 
lie tribes ovei which his other relations ruled, 
iis camp was surprised by the Asad and he was 
illed while his son Imru ul-Kais managed to 
scape. This event practically ended the lordship 
f the Kinda kings over the Arab tribes and the 
ears which followed were occupied by Imru ul- 
[ais in attempts to regain at least pait of the 
eritage of his father After many unsuccessful 
ttempts he finally went to Constantinople to 
eek help and auxiliaries from the Greek emperor, 
a which he was disappointed; and according to 
sgend he was actually poisoned by emissaries of 
he Emperor at Ankiia 

But it was not only this family which gained 
he tribe the name of the Royal Kinda, for we 
ind until late into the Muslim peiiod men of 
lote who held piominent positions at court as 
lobles of great importance and they wcie also 
uominent in lesisting the early missionaries of 
slam. Kais b MaMi Karib had been a man of 
minence at the dawn of IshTm and poems by al- 
V‘sh5 testify to his impoitancc His son al-Asli^ath 
lecame a convert to Islam but apostasizcd, he 
vas defeated by the army sent by Abu Bakr, made 
L prisoner and pardoned. His descendants were 
lolding impoitant posts during the rule of the 
Jmaiyads Among other prominent men may be 
nentioned the false prophet al-Mukanna' [q. v.] 
ind the Kadi Shuraih [q v.] Other persons were 
lamed al-Kindi because they were clients {fnawlH) 
)f the tribe as e g. the philosophei Ya^kub b 
shak al-Kindi [q v.] A district in Syiia and also 
I quarter of the city of Basia was named after 
his tribe and it is stated that the poet Abu Nuwas 
vas bom in the Kinda quaiter of Basra 
Among the branches of Kinda are mentioned 
he clans of Sakun b. Ashias and al-Sak5sik, 
rum the former were descended the Tudjib who 
vere among the earliest settlers in Egypt and 
vere principally concerned in the revolt against 
he caliph ^Uthman, one of then clan being actually 
lamed as the murdeier of the Caliph The clan 
if Tudjib later attained gie.at influence in Spam 
md the Banu SumSdih in Almeria, the Banu Dhu 
1-Nun in Malaga and the Banu U-Aftas m Badajoz 
jach in their turn exercised in these districts 
^oyal authority till they fell befoie the power of 
.he Almoravids. 

Btbltography al-Kalkashandl, ^ubh aU 
i. 328 , Nuwairl, Nihayat al-Arab^ 11. 331 , 
Ibn Kutaiba, Ktiab al-Ma^artf^ Cano 1300, p. 
212, Ibn KhaldQn, 11. 274 — 277; Ktfab al- 
Aghanl^ xi. 63 — 66, Dtwan of ’^Abid, ed. Lyall, 
Introduction, Mufaddahyat^ ed. Lyall, passim; 
Wilstenfeld, RegtsUr and Tabellen, 

(F, KrENKOW) 


al-KINDI, AbU Yusuf Ya^kUb b. IshA?, an 
Arab philosopher, called the fatlasUf al- 
^Arab on account of his South Arabian descent, 
was born probably in the middle of the ninth 
century a. D. m Kufa, where his father was governor, 
and educated in Basra and Baghdad, then the 
great centies of education. He served in various 
capacities at the ^AbbSsid court, especially under 
Ma'’mun and Mu‘^tasim, as translator or editor of 
Greek philosophical works, as tutor to a son of 
Mu'^tasim, as astrologer, etc Devoted to the Mu'^tazili 
theology of the court, he was affected by the 
restoration under Mutawakkil and his library was 
confiscated for a time. He was still alive in 870, 
when he thought he could foretell a duration of 
about 450 years to the ‘^Abbasid empire then 
threatened by the Karmabans and a conjunction 
of stars 

Al-Kindl had acquired with tolerable under- 
standing a knowledge of the so-called “ancient’*, 
1. e. mainly Greek learning, as far as it was acces- 
sible to him , and all his life he furthered its 
dissemination in IslSm by an industrious literary 
activity. In the tenth centuiy we find everywhere, 
especially in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
the tiaces of his activities. Of his works very 
little has survived in Arabic, but more in Latin 
translations, including some by Gerhard of Cremona. 
Enough survives with some quotations and bio- 
giaphical and bibliogiaphical leferenccs to enable 
us to estimate his position in science and philosophy. 

Eclectic in the sense of the later Hellenism, he 
legarded the Neo-Pythagorean mathematics as the 
basis of all sciences and endeavoured in Neo- 
Platonic fashion to combine the views of Plato 
and Aiistotle He was fond of applying mathe- 
matics not only in phycics, but also in medicine, 
e g in the theory of composite medicines He ex- 
plained the effect of these medicines from the 
geometrical proportions of the mixture of physical 
qualities, warm, cold, dry 01 moist. He was there- 
fore still regarded by Cardan, a philosopher of 
the Renaissance, as one of the twelve subtlest 
minds 

Al-Kindi was celebrated in the Middle Ages as 
an astrologer, he was numbered among the 
nine judiccs of astrology, but he dealt not only 
with what we would call astrological fantasies 
but with exact astionomical measurements and 
calculations 

As legards alchemy, much studied m his time, 
which w'as defended against him by the physician 
Razi, oui philosopher adopted a rather sceptical 
attitude. Gold and silver, he thought, could only 
be attained from mines, where nature has brought 
them into being, and not made by human skill. 

Al-Kindi dealt veiy fully with optics. His 
principal work, which was much used in the east 
and west, next to the woik of his greater succes- 
sor, Ibn al-Haitham, is based mainly on the Ophes 
of Euclid in Theon’s recension. In it he dealt 
with (l) the passage of light in straight lines, 
(2) the direct process of vision, (3) the process 
of vision by a looking-glass and (4) the influence 
of distances and angle of vision on sight along 
with optical delusions. Accoiding to him light 
takes no time to travel and vision takes place 
through a bundle of rays which, sent out from 
the eye expanding in the foim of a cone, em- 
brace the object. While the other four senses 
receive impressions from things, the sense of sight 
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grasps Its object in ao active and instantaneous 
manner. 

We also possess by him, like his principal 
works only in a Latin translation, a little work 
on the cause of the blue colour of the 
sky, m which it is explained that this colour is 
not really special to the heavens, but arises from 
the mixture of the darkness of the sky with the 
light of the atoms of dust, vapour, etc. in the air 
illuminated by the light of the sun A work on 
ebb and flow, also preserved in Latin, is re- 
markable because the author tested experimentally 
the principles of the theory, an erroneous one, 
however. 

Primarily a natural philosopher, al-Kindi also 
discussed the doctrine of the soul and of 
the intelligence (yoVi;)* According to him the 
world as a whole is the work of .in externally active 
cause, the divine intelligence, whose activity is 
transmitted in many ways from above to the world. 
Between God and the world of bodies is the world 
of soul , which created the world of heavenly 
spheres The human soul is an emanation from 
this world-soul In so far as the human soul is 
combined with the body, it is dependent on the 
influence of heavenly bodies, but in its spiritual 
origin and being it is free. For only in the world 
of intelligence voC^) is there fieedom and 

immortality If then we wish to attain the highest, 
we must turn to the eternal possessions of the 
intelligence, the fear of God, knowledge and good 
works 

In al-Kindi’s treatise De Intellectu^ edited by 
Nagy, we meet for the first time the doctrine of 
^akl in a form that is significant of the whole 
course of Neo-Platonic-Anstotelian philosophy in 
IslSm Following Alexander of Aphiodisias {De 
Anima^ ii ) a fourfold tntellectus is distinguished * 
(i) which is always tn actu ^ (2) which is in 
fotentia in the soul, (3) which is realised in the 
soul by the first (i) (so far coi responding to the 
threefold of Alex Aphr. * 7rof}iTiKdg, vhiK6(;t 

iTr/KTiiro^) and (4) an iniellectus demonst) ativus 
According to a suggestion of P. Duhem’s {Le 
Systime dii Mondc^ Pans 1916, iv , p 405) by 
the latter is meant the anima sensttiva^ about 
which Alex. Aphr. speaks in this context, but 
which he did not call nor could have called 
it so. AI- Kindi seems to me to mean by his fouith 
^akl the eflective participation of the third, just as 
Aristotle distinguishes between the possession of 
acquired virtue and its practice, acquired know- 
ledge and mental activity The fourth would there- 
fore have to be distinguished from the first ^akl 
m later Arab terminology as '^akl bt from 

Bibliography* G Flugel, Al Kindi^ ge- 
nannt der Phtlosoph der Araber {Abh. f. d. K, 
d. M.^ 1. 2), Leipzig 1857; O. Loth, Al Kindi 
als Astrolog {MorgenL Bofsch,^ Festschr. f, 
Fleischer)^ Leipzig 1875, p. 261 sqq,^ A. Nagy, 
Die philosophischen Abhandlungen des ydqub 
ben Ishaq al-Kindi, Beitr. z, Gesch, d. Philos, 
d. M.A.^^ I1/5, Mttnster 1897; T. J. de Boer, 
Zu Ktndi und seiner Sc hale., Arch f. Gesch. d 
Philos,.^ 1900, xiii., p. 153 sqq.\ do., Geschtchfe 
der Phtlosophie im Islam^ Stuttgart 1901, p 
sqq. (Engl, transl., p. 97 sqq^-^ do, Kindi 
wider die Trinitdt {Orient, Stud..^ Festschr. f. 
Noldeke\ Giessen 1906, p. 279 sqq.\ H. Suter, 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber.^ 


Abh. a. Gesch. d. math, Wiss..^ x., Leipzig 1900; 
Al-Ktndi.^ Tideus und Pseudo^Euklid^ drei opttsche 
TVerke^ ed. by A. A. Bjombo and S. Vogl, Abh. 
s, Gesch, d, tn. JV.^ xxvi 3, Leipzig and Berl. 
1912; E. Wiedemann, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Naturivissenschaften.^ reprinted from Sitz. 
Ber. d. Phys -Med. Soz. Erl 1904, xxxvi., p. 
347 W (Alchemy); xlii 1910, p. 294 sqq. 
(Astronomy), xliv., 1912, p. 35 sqq. (Ebb and 
Flow), do., Vber etnen astrologtschen Traktat 
von Al-Kindi.^ Arch. f. d. Gesch. d Naturwiss. 
u. d. Techmk.^ Leipzig 1912, 111, p. 224 jyy.; 
do , Anschauungen von mushmischen Gelehrten 
uber die blaue Far be des Himmels {Arb. aus den 
Gebieten det Phystk u s.w,^ J. Els ter u H. Gettel 
gewidmet\ Braunschweig 1915, p. 118 sqq, 

(Tj DE Boer) 

al-KINDT, AbU ^Omar Muhammad b, YUsuf, 
an Arab historian of Egypt, was born on 
loth Dhu U-Hidjija 283 (Jan. 17, 897) at some 
place not exactly known in Egypt and belonged 
to the Tudijib, a clan of the Kinda, who had come 
into Egypt with ‘Amr b. al-'^As He studied Tra- 
dition under Ibn Kudaid (d 312 = 924) and al- 
Nasa^i (d. 302 = 914; q v), towards the end of 
his life he is said to have himself been a teacher 
I of Hadith But his mam interest was in the history 
and traditions of his native land. He seems to have 
spent all his life m al-Fustat, where he died on 
31'd Ramadan 350 (Oct. 15, 961). 

His two principal works are the history of the 
governors of Egypt {Tasmiyat Wulat Mtsr 01 
simply Umar^ Mtsr) and the history of the judges 
of the countiy {al-Kuda^). The former deals with 
the governors {umarol al-^aldh) and includes the 
chiefs of police appointed by them {%vall or sahib 
al-sJiurta 01 al-harb)^ but excludes other higher 
officials, these bare lists are only occasionally in- 
terrupted by brief notes on the domestic and 
foreign policy of the country. The author brings 
the history of Egypt down to the death of al- 
Ikhshld m 335 (946); an unknown author con- 
tinued it till the coming of the FStimids in 362 
(972) Sections of the book were first published 
by K. Tallquist in Ibn Sapid’s Kitdb al-Mughrib^ 
Leiden 1899 and by N A Konig in The History 
of the Governors of Egypt.^ New York 1908 As 
a supplement to his first work al-Kindi wrote the 
history of the judges of Egypt down to the ap- 
pointment of BakkSr in 861 (246). Here in con- 
nection with the lives of the judges he not in- 
fiequently gives us important legal decisions laid 
down by them and thus gives us valuable data 
for the history of Muslim law. Al-Kmdi seems to 
have brought the work dovin to his own time in 
a second edition, but this has not survived In- 
stead of the latter we have two continuations, 
one by Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahra5n b. Burd to 
the year 366 (977) and an anonymous one for 
the years 347 — 424 (959 — 1033), the beginning 
of which therefore coveis pait of the ground of 
the original versions, both are bare chionological 
lists. This work has been edited by R. Gottheil, 
The History of the Egyptian Qadis.^ Pans 1908. 
Both works have been brilliantly edited by Rhuvon 
Guest, The Governors and Judges of Egypt or 
Kitdb el- Umar d {el-Wuldh) wa-Kitdb el-Quddh of 
el-Kindi together with an appendix derived mostly 
from Raf^ ellj^r by Ibn Hajar^ G, M. 5., xix , 
Leiden 1912. 

Of othei works by al-Kindi we know mainly 
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from quotations in al-MaVrIzi’s al-Kktfat and m Ibn 
Du]|jLmS^, Kitab al-Djund al-Gharbl or aUAd^nad 
al-^urabd^ a AT. al-Khandak wa ''l-Tar'&wlh 
(on the fight for the trench made by Ibn al- 
Zubair’s governor Ibn Djahdam for the defence of 
al-Fusta0, a AT. al-Kht{at^ a AT. AMkbUr Mas^td 
Ahl alRaya al-A^^am and a K, al-Mawali, A 
Sirat al-Sari b, al-Hakam is only mentioned by 
al-Malj:rTzI. YSknt m the Ifskad al~Arib^ ii. 156 
quotes a history by al-Kindi beginning m 280 
(894) and Ibn Dukma^: (iv, 18, 3) gives him as a 
source for an event of the year 290 (903) Al- 
SuyHti wrongly ascribes to him the short Kitab 
Fada^tl Mt{r^ which his son 'Omar composed for 
the I khsh idid Kafui (355 — 357 = 966 — 968). It 
has been edited by J. Oestrup QUmar b. Mu- 
hammad al-Ktndls Besknvelse of Agypttn^ udgtvet 
og oversat) in the Bulletin de V Academte Royalt 
de Danetnark^ Copenhagen 1896, N®. 4. But al- 
Kindl himself did wiite a larger work with the 
same title which the son quotes several times, 
according to Nallino, Opus Astron. al-Battam^ 

11 325* 

Bibliography m the article; short bio- 
graphies of al-Kindi are only given in the still 
unpublished al-Mukaffa of al-MakilzI and the 
Ta^rtkh al-Islam of al-Dhahabi. 

(C BrOckelmann) 

al-KINDT, ^Abd al-Masih b IshXk, the ficti- 
tious name of the author of a celebrated 
Arabic apologia for Christianity, the 
Risalat tla ^Abdallah b. Isma^il al-Hashtml. Pro- 
fessing (ed 1880, p 47, cf. p 2) to be a con- 
tempory account of a controversy held about the 
yeai 204 (819) before the Caliph al-Ma^mun on 
the relative values of IslSm and Christianity, it 
contains theological statements and a terminology 
probably posterior to the year 300 (912), for 
example in particular the allusion to the refutation 
by Tabari (d 310 == 923) of the thesis of the 
Hanball Barbaharl (d 329 = 940) on the inscription 
of the name of the Prophet Muhammad on the 
base of the thione of God. The adaptation to 
Christian theology of the ideas of the Islamic 
Kalam as in the distinction between stfat dhdt 
and sjfat fi^l^ would make one try to identify 
this “Kindi” with some Jacobite author with pre- 
AvWroan tendencies, foi example with the celebrated 
YahyS b 'Adi (d. 364 = 974)* The text was used 
and its author quoted, by al-Biruni, under his 
assumed name of a Nestorian Kindite, “son of 
Isaac”, addiessing to a Hfighirnite “son of Isma'il ” 
This apologia, often aggiessive in tone, is a 
very remarkable document. It contains the first 
known outline of a critical history of the gradual 
formation of the piesent text of the Kurban. The 
Arabic original, written in Syriac characteis (Kar- 
ahuni MSS Pans, CataL Zoienberg ^ p 204, 205, 
Gotha, Cat. Mbller.^ p. 160) was analysed, then 
translated into Latin about the year 1141 by Peter 
of Toledo (MSS Lat., Pans, N®. 3393, 3649> 
publ. in Bibliander, Alcoianus.^ I543i * — 20) 

and resurrected in the xix^h century by Sir 
William Muir. 

Bibliography. Dionysius Carthusianus 
(t 1471), dn Alchoran. Ltb. F, Cologne 1533, 
ii/i 70, 255, etc,; W. Muir, The Apology of 
aUKtndy.^ London 1882, 59 W*, P. Casanova, 
Mohammad et la Fin du Monde Pans 1913, p. 
no — 122, Kbashif al-Ghita (Shi'l), al-Dln wa 
H-Islam.^ 1331, V. 11., m fine; the text was first 


printed by Ant. Tien in 1880 (London, pr. 
Gilbert O. Riwington, Turkish Mission Aid 
ciety, 166 p.). (L. Massignon) 

KINKIWAR, Kankiwar, Kanoavar, a little 
district with a town of the same name 
and about 30 villages between HamadSn and Karmi- 
sln The town has about 2,500 inhabitants; in its 
vicinity IS a famous castle, Kasr al-LusUs or Kasr 
Duzdan, the “robbei castle”, it is said to take 
Its name from the fact that several animals were stolen 
from the Muslims at the conquest; Tab. 1. 2649. 

Bibliography B.G.A.., i. 195; ii. 256; 

393? Barbier de Meynard, Diet, de la Perse^ 
p 450 — 451, Le Strange, Lands^ p 188 ; 

Flaudin, Voyage^ 1 408 sqq (J. Ruska) 
^INNASRIN, a town in North Syria at 
the point where the Nahr Kuwaik enters the 
swampy lake of il-Matkh. In ancient times it was 
called XaAx/;, Chalets ad Belum and lay h 

(Diodorus, Btbl , xxxiii 4a) ^ perhaps it 
IS to It that the note in Stephen of Byzantium 
refers, according to which a town named Chalkis 
was founded by the Arab Mov/x^$. In the late 
classical period a part of the Syro- Arabian limes 
was called to /.Ifjtirov Xx/^Klboq (Malalas, p. 296, 5) 
In this region the Arabs very early immigrated 
into Byzantine territory; at al-Htyar (the later 
Htyar bant '‘l-Ka^k^) in the district of Kinnasrln 
in 554 a.d the Ghassanid al-H5rith won a decisive 
victory over the Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-Hira 
(Noldeke, S. B. Ak. Berlin., 1887, p. 18, ac- 
coiding to Heizfeld, Jahrbueh d. Preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen. 192 1, xlii. 1 23, al-Hiyar is the modern 
Kasr ibn WardSn). The Syriac name Kennesfirln 
(not to be confused with the monastery of Ken- 
nesfiie on the Euphrates also written Kenneshrin, 
cf G Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syr. Akt pers. Mart , 
p. 161 sq.) occurs several times m Syriac texts 
before the Arab period (Wright, Catal. Syr MSS. 
Blit Mus 11. 537b, 707b; Severus of Antioch, 
Fptst 37, p, 1 17 ed., p. 104 IransL Brooks), 
also in the Talmud {Babyl. Talm , iii 366, ed. 
Goldschmidt* Province of Kannishraiya). In the 
last struggle between the Byzantines and Sassanians, 
the town was taken in 573 A. D. (Michael the 
Syrian, 11. 31^2) and in 608/609 a.d. by the Persians. 
At that time Arab tribes were already dwelling 
round Kinnasrln, Halab, Manbidj and Balls (Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbetten., vi. 67, Lammens 
in M.F.O.B.., 1. 52). In 637 Abu 'Ubaida took the 
town (al-Baladhurl, Putuh., p. 137, 139, 144 sqq). 
It then became the capital of an administrative 
distiict (al-Bal5dhurI, op eit p. 164, 189 sq) 

The Caliph Yazid I in his reforms in the ad- 
ministration of Syria added to the foui military 
piovinces alieady in existence {a^nad) Filastfn, 
al-Urdunn, Dimasbk and Hims, a fifth the dj^nd 
of Kinnasrln, which he separated from the djund 
of Hims (Baladliuri, p. 132; following him Yalj:at, 
Mu^il^am.^ 111. 742. Lammens, Le Calif at de Yazid 
in M F.O. B ^ vii. [1914 — 1921], p. 44^ 
Besides its capital, it included Halab, Antfikiya 
and Manbidj. After the time of Harun al-RashId, 
in which the ‘^Awasim were again separated from 
the djund of Kinnasrln (in 170/786), the districts 
of Kinnasrln, Halab, Ma'arrat al-Nu'm5n, Ma'arrat 
Masrin and Sarmin (Le Strange, Palestine., p. 36) 
belonged to it. Various changes in the frontier 
seem to have been made later. Thus Ibn KbUr- 
dadhbih {B. G.A.., vi. 75; c. 850 A.D.) in addition 
to the places mentioned and Hiyfir Bam T-Ka'^pa' 
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and Martakhwan also includes the towns of Duluk 
and Ra'^bfin in the north, which, according to 
othkCr authors, belonged to the ‘^Awasim, and al- 
MaVdisT includes in our district the places of 
AntSkiya, Balls, Sumaisat, the two Ma^^arra, Man- 
bidj, BaiySs, al-TlnS, Kmnasrln and al-Suwaidiya 
111. 54; the list given m lii. 154 sg. 
which is the only one noticed by Le Strange, p 
39 and Gildemeister va Z D P F., vii, 147 is 
very defective). On the other hand al-KhunSsira 
and Kafartab are, probably rightly, included in 
Hims (in spite of Le Strange, p. 40) although 
the former in IsUkhri's time belonged to the 
province of Kmnasrln (M. Hartmann in 

Z. D* P, K, xxii. 146). Kmnasrln, which seems 
in ancient times to have far surpassed Beioia in 
importance, later became more and more over- 
shadowed by Halab; the Arab geographers are 
practically unanimous in saying that it had formerly 
been a strongly fortified and flourishing town but in 
their day was already quite ruined, depopulated 
and had sunk to be a mere village According to 
Y&kat the inhabitants had left the town on the ap- 
proach of the Byzantines (351/962); some fled acioss 
the Frat, the remainder were settled by Saif al-Dawla 
in Halab. When in 355 (966) Nicephoros Phocas 
advanced on Halab, the Hamdanid letired to Kin- 
nasrin but, when he could not make a stand there, 
he destroyed the town It was again populated 
under the Emperor Basil II, buined again in 389 
(998). Rebuilt by the Banu U-Busais of the tube 
of Tanuldi, it was laid waste again by the 
Byzantines (422 = 1030) and once more de- 
stroyed by Tadj al-Dawla Tutush, after the 
Seliuk: Sulaiman b. Kutulmi§Ji had restored and 
rebuilt It Henceforth Kmnasrln was uninhabited 
In the Crusading period it was several times used 
as a depot for military stores (Rohiicht, Gesch 
des Kontgt etches yerusalem^ p 13 1, 139, 140) 
It never seems to have fallen into the hands of 
the Franks, who wrote the name Canestrine (Wil- 
liam of Tyre, xiv. 7). In Yakut’s time there was 
only a kh5n for caravans and the Sultan’s tax- 
collectors there. 

The modern Kmnasrln, also called Eski Halab 
by the Turks, still has great ruins of the ancient 
walls and those of a citadel on an eminence to 
the north east. A chain of hills in the north of 
the town is crowned by the sanctuary of Nabl 
Ts in which fragments of Kufic inscriptions of the 
xiitk century a. d. have been found 

Bibliography. Istakhrl in B.G.A.^\. 61, 
Ibn Hawkal va. B.G A .^w 118, al-Mal^disi in 
B.G.A.^ iii 56, 156; al-ldrisi, ed Gildemeister 
in Z. D. P. F, viii , 142, Ibn Djubair, ed 
Wright, p. 255 , Yakut, Mu^djam.^ ed Wusten- 
feld, iv. 184, Abu ’1-Fida^, ed Reinaud-de Slane, 
p. 267; AnnaUs Muslemict.^ ed Reiske, 1 226, 
li. 60; 111 312; al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, Indices, 
al-Baladhurl, loc. cit. and passim , Mas^udl, 
V. 472; VI. 84; Yahya b. SaSd al- 
Anflkt, ed. Kratkovskij and Vasiliev in Patrol. 

xviii., 1924, p. 805; ed. Rosen, Zaptski 
Imp. Akad Nauk.., xliv., p. 51, i = p. 56 of 
the Russ transl.; cf. note p. 252 and 260; Khalil 
al-Zfthirl, Ztibda.^ ed. Ravaisse, p. 45, 119, Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems.^ p. 486 
sq. \ Caetam, Annali ddV Islam.^ lu. 790 (cf. also 
index to vol. 111 — v., p. 46), KamSl al-Din by 
J. J. Muller, Historta Merdasidarum.^ViOnxi 1829, 
p. 14, 29, 43, 54, 56, 68, 83; Ibn al-Shilfna, 


al-Durr al-munta^ab fl Tclrl^ Halab.^ in 
Kremer, Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. IVien^ ^^852, 
p. 34 ; Gaudefioy-Demombynes, La Syrie h 
Vipoque des Mamelouks., Pans 1923, p. 30 and 
p. 82 sqq. (fiom al-Kal^ashandl, ^ubh al'-^A^sh^ 
ft Kitabat Michael Syrus, ed Chabot, 

passim (cf. Table generale.^ p. 61*); In- 
scriptions of Tall Nabl Ts • Littmann, 
American Archaeol. Exped. to Syria^ pait iv. 
(Semitic Inscriptions, 1905), p. 190; van Ber- 
chem in Beitrdge zur Assyitol..^ vii, 1913, p. 
34 sq ._ (E. Honigmann) 

J^INTAR (from the Latin centenarius, cf. 
German Zentner and English hundredweight), an 
avoirdupois weight in the ancient Arab 
weight system mentioned as early as Kur’Sn iii. 
12, 68. Out of the wealth of tradition regarding the 
amount of this weight, we may select as the most 
usual and the one in keeping with its literal 
meaning, the equation i kinfdr =■ 100 r^//, which 
however, is very indefinite. The term ktnldr is, 
following its use in the Kurban, chiefly applied 
to a consideiable sum in gold coins (usually 
10,000 dinais = 85 lbs.). 

On other w’eights iiuask and kurr') see kafIz. 

Bibliography. Ihe authorities mentioned in 
the article habua, especially Sauvaire, Matiriaux.^ 
in y A ^ 1884, iv. 261. (E V. Zambaur) 
KIOSK, [See koshk ] 

KIPC^AK, a Turkish people, usually also 
written KipCak or Kiftalj:, the foims KhiRakh and 
Khifshakh are also found. In later popular and 
learned etymologies (first in Rashid al-Din, Didmt^ 
al- Tawdftkh.^ ed Berezin = Trudl Vast. Otd Afkh. 
Obshc..^ vii 23, later in Abu ’1-Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, 
p 19) kipcak is connected with kobuk or kobl and 
explained as a ‘‘hollow tree tiunk”, at the same 
time a legend is told of the birth of a boy from a 
hollow trunk, the boy is said to have been adopted 
by Oghuz Khan (cf. ghuzz, 11. p 168) and to 
have been given a separate teiritory as a fief. 
Gardizi (text in W Barthold, Otlet v po^ezdk^e v 
Srednyuyu Aziyu^ p 82) mentions the Kip6alf 
along with the Imak as a division of the Kimak 

who lived on the Iitish, although the earlier 

anonymous author of the Hudud allAlam (f 19a) 
say that the Kip5ak had separated from the Kimak 
and dwelled to the noith of the Pe6enegs Ibn 
Oordadhbih (ed de Goeje, p. 31, 9) and, following 
him, Ibn al-Fa^ih (ed de Goeje, p. 329, 3) mention 
the Kipiiak along with the Kimak as a separate 
people. Mahmud Kashgharl (1. 273) describes the 
Yimak (sic) on the litish as a subdivision of the 

Kip6ak not of the KlmSk. In another passage 

of the same work (iii 22) we are told that the 
Yimak are a Turkish tribe {jdjil imn al-turk\ the 
same “as we call Kip6ak” {wa^hum al-kifdidklyatu 
Hndand).^ the KipCak themselves thought they were 
a separate branch {thumma airak kifdjdk yclud- 
duna anfusahun hizb^^ dklL^^d)> The Kimfik men- 
tioned by Mul^addasI (p. 274, 3) at ^awrSn must 
have been Kip6a(^ In connection with the advance 
of the Klp£a^f from north to south is the appearance 
(first m the xith century in the Diwdn of NSsir-i 
Khusraw ; cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia.^ i. 227) 
of the name Da^t-i Ktplak for Mafdzat al-Ghuzz.^ 
cf. above, 11 168. The Kip6a^^ fKhiftak) arc al- 
ready mentioned by BaihaljLl (ed. Morley, p. 91) as 
neighbours of Kh^Srizm. According to MahmHd 
Ka&hgharl (ii. 253 and iii. 23) the dialect of the 
Kipi^allf: had the same phonetic peculiarities as the 
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dialect of the GJiuzz (and at the present day the 
dialect of the Kazal^): di for y at the beginning 
of a word. That the term Dasht-i Ktplak vf&s 
also extended to South Russia is shown by the 
evidence of Hamd Allah KazwinI 
ed. Le Stiange, p. 21 and 238), that Dagbt-i 
KipCa^j: is the same as Da§ht-i Khazar; the same 
people were of course called Polowtz! by the Rus- 
sians and <‘Comani” by western Europeans, the 
name Kipcak was later transfeiied to the Mongol 
empire of the Golden Horde. According to J. 
Marquart {psttxn kischc Dialcktstudien^ p. 102) the 
KipCalj: appear in history foi the first time in 514 
(i 1 20/1 12 1) in Ibn al-Athir (x. 399) as allies of 
the Georgians; accoiding to Maiquart (ibid., p. 
136) the kingdom of the Kip£a^ was founded 
by people who emigrated fiom Manchuria in con- 
nection with the use of the Cure (Chinese Km 
dynasty), cf. thereon P. Pelliot m ser. ii, 

XV 125 sqq The KipCak m South Russia were 
exposed not only to the influence of IslSm but 
also to that of Christianity; a prince of the Kip- 
cak (Chinese Kin-C’a) in the time of the Mongol 
invasion (the same piince is mentioned in Russian 
annals) was called George (Russ Yuriy, hence 
Chinese Yii-li-ghi, in Bretschneider, Med Res^^ 11 
297 sq, and Pelliot, op, at p. 150) Ibn Battuta 
mentions Christian KipCak at Ker6, the so-called 
“Codex Comanicus” must be regarded as a memorial 
of the spread of Christianity among the KipCak. 

The KipCaV aie no longer mentioned after the 
Mongol period, like many other early names of 
peoples (Karluk, Uigluir, Naiman etc ) the name 
Kipcak IS found as the name of a family among 
the Ozbeg and Kazak. The Kipcalp are particulaily 
associated with Far gh ana in the modern history 
of Central Asia, cf the article khokand 

Btbltogr aphy . Especially J. Maiquart, 0 $t^ 
emopaische und ostasiatische Strei/zugt,^ Leipzig 
1903, do, Osttwhsche D^akkts(ud^en,^ Berlin 
1914 — On the Codex Comanicus cf. the bi- 
bliographical leferences in Pelliot, J A ser 1 1, 
XV 127. (W. Barihoid) 

KIRA^A, the method of recitation, punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text of the Kurban. al-Suyuti 
has classified accoidmg to Ibn al-Djazari the vaiious 
readings of the Kurban into three series 

I. The Kira^a accepted authentically, which pos- 
sess the al-sahaba and the tawatur^ that 

IS the seven canonical readings of the ^Othmanic 
text, attributed to Abu ^Amr b. al-^Ala, Hamza, 
‘^Asim, Ibn ‘^Amii , Ibn Kathir, Nafi^^ and al- 
Kisa^i, which Ibn Mudjahid published (d. 324/936), 
cf. KOR^Sn, § 18 To these are sometimes 

added Ya^kub, Khalaf, Abu ^Ubaid, in order to 
anive at the figure ten. 2. The Ktta^a sha dhdh a,^ 
which are authentic, but have only tdjina^ without 
tawatiir\ they aie the mashaf of Ibn Mas^ad and 
Ubaiy; it is forbidden since the condemnation of 
Ibn ^anabudh m 323 (935) to make use of them. 
3. The Ktrd*a sha dhdh a which are pure innovations, 
giammatical coriections proposed by critics such 
as JChalaf, Abu ‘Ubaid and Ibn Sa'dan, exercising 
the right of ttkByar,, an anti-traditional claim con- 
demned from 322 (934) onwards (KirS^a of Ibn 
Mul^sim al-'Att5r condemned). 

Btbliography, Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans^ passim; SuyutT, Cairo 1278, i, 

96, ^Abd al-MasIh al-Kindl, Rtsala,^ p. 79 — 83; 
Yfi^Ht, lidLad,, ed. Maigoliouth, vi. 300/301. 
499/500. (L. Massignon) 


]^IRAN (a.) is defined by the Mafntih al-UlUm^ 
p. 232 (cf. also E. Wiedemann, Beiirdge,^ Dber die As- 
tronomic nach den Mafatih al-^UlUm in Sttzungfber, 
der physikal, med, Soc. Erl.,^ xlvii., iqij, p. 238) 
as the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter if the 
word is used without any qualiflcation, but if the 
)tiran of two other planets is meant it is defined by 
giving the names of the two planets concerned. In 
the Kttab Tafhtm h-awT^tl and more particularly 
in Chap 11. of the last book of the ^nun al- 
Mas^iidi,^ treating of the ktrdndt of the upper 
planets, al-Biiunl, whom we here learn to be a 
convinced astrologer, deals very fully with this 
conjunction, according to him Saturn, being 
nearest the cone of fixed stars, has the greatest 
astrological influence, then Jupiter which is next 
and similar to it From the course of the two planets 
(cf. e g. C. A. Nallino, al-Battan^ 11. 103, tabula 
motuum qutnque planetai um in stngults annts 
romanis) it is found that if a first kiian takes 
place in Aries, the second will be in Sagittarius, 
the third in Leo and the fourth again in Aries 
and in cycles of about 20 years; and this occurs 
after Saturn has passed through eight zodiacal 
signs, which together form a tnplicity. But it is 
not exactly 8 zodiacal ciicles but these and 272® = 
24272°^ *^he position of the conjunction shifts 
by this 2 } (2 between every two conjunctions on 
the zodiacal circle After this has happened 12 
times, the 2^12 has giown to 30® 1. e. the size of 
a sign of the zodiac and the kiran enteis upon a 
second tnplicity, beginning with Aries, this is the 
case after I2 X 20 = 240 years. Ihe kiran which 
takes place 24 years after the first is called the 
middle kiran. If the kirSn has gone through 
all four triplicities which begin with Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini and Cancer, for which 4 X 240 = 960 years 
are requiied, then the kirSn again enters Aries. 
It is then called the great kiran. 

In all observations, geocentric observation is 
assumed, i e the planets go round the earth. 
According to al-BiiOnl the word kiran is especially 
used for the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter 
in Cancel. Here we can only refer the reader to 
the very full calculations given by al-Blrunl. From 
the same stem as al-kiran with corresponding 
meanings come al-tktiran and al-mukdrana (see 
C. A Nallino, op ett,,^ p 349) Al-Battani only 
uses the term al-id^tima^ for the conjunction between 
sun and moon — On ktran,^ or tkrdn,^ as a technical 
term of thtdm see this article (11. p. 455). 

Bibliography al-Blrunl, Kttab Tafhtm 
etc under the astrological expressions; do, a/- 
Kdnun al-Mas^iidi,^ loc, cit,,^ Berlin MS. (Ahl- 
wardt, Katolog,^ N®. 5667) The Brit. Mus. MS. 
N® 1997 has only the beginning of the chapter 
on al-Kiran. (E. Wiedemann) 

KiRA'f (from the Greek KSp^rtov = seed, gram 
of corn; the seed of the carob tree, Ceratonia 
Stltqua Z.), a unit of weight in the Mu- 
hammadan apothecary^s measure and 
coinage. 

(i) Apothecary’s weight. The name and 
the weight had long been adopted from the Byzan- 
tines by the Arabs before Islam. The Constantinian 
weight system founded by the Arabs in Syna and 
Egypt and left unaltered by them was as follows 
(the Arabic names are given beside the Latin): 

These seven denominations have survived apart 
from inevitable variations to the present day. The 
ra(l of this system of about 73’^^ kg., its VTa"** 
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of about 4 55 grammes (70.5 grains) 
and the Vi 728 ^^ o**9 grammes (2.93 

grains) weight may be regarded as unalterable 
quantitievl ^ 

(2) Ancient coin-weight. The coinage 
reforms of the Caliph *Abd al-Malik (75 = 694/ 
695) upset this system. By lowering the Constan- 
tinian gold solidus from 4 55 (70.5 grains) to 4.25 
grammes (65.6 grains) (1 e the weight to which the 
solidus had sunk at the time of the Muslim con- 
quest of Syria), a new reduced mtthkal was created 
on which it appears that a new weight system 


apparently very contradictory equations of Arab 
metrologists. 

The coin klrSt of 0.177 grammes (2.7 grains) is 
frequently found in statements of value and price 
but of course has only an intelligible meaning if 
the word gold or silver is added to define it. 
Where this is not found, gold is to be assumed. 
It was only actually struck in gold exceptionally 
as largesse on festive occasions (j^ulusy 

nawruz etc.) as Yso dln 5 r. 

(3) At the present day we find in the east, as 
until recently in Europe, a vast number of different 


libra 

un^ia {Ukiyd) 

sextula (^Mtthkal ) ... 
drachma (^Dirham Katl) . 

obolus (Da»ak) 

siliqua {Kiraf) . 
granum {Habba). . . 


* 

“* 
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96 
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576 
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er 

5050. 
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27.288 

1 ) 

425. 

n 

4548 

1 i 

70.1 

n 

3 * 4*1 

ii 

52.7 

w 

0.568 

» 

8. 7 

M 

0.189 

n 

2.92 

n 

0 047 

rf 

0. 7 



was based at the mints. In order not to deviate 
too far from the traditional divisions of the mithkal 
the com-kirat was fixed at Y20 n^^thVal and this 
new ^ii2t was divided not into 4 but* 3 habba. 
We thus get the following table ; 


kirSt weights in the apothecary’s system (for 
jewels, precious metals and drugs) and in the 
monetary system Thus in the former system the 
kir 5 t weighs o 2073 grammes in Constantinople, 
0.200 in Damascus, o 2x03 m Baghdad, in Persia 


Rati, . 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

306 

gr* 

4700. 

grains. 

Ukiya, 

12 

I 

- 

- 

- 

— 

25 s 


394. 

r» 

MttJikal, . 

. 72 

6 

I 

- 

- 

— 

4 25 

7 ) * 

65.6 


Dirham 

96 

8 


1 

- 

— 

3 186 

W * 

49*1 


Danak . . 

• 576 

48 

8 

6 

I 

— 

<^ 53 * 


8 2 

rt 

Kir at . . 

. 1440 

120 

20 

18 

3 

I - 

0.177 

W * 

27 

T» 

Habba, . . 

. 4320 

360 

60 

54 

9 

3 I 

O.059 

7 > • 

0.9 

V 


It must however not be forgotten that of these 
denominations the mi];hkal alone was actually 
coined (in the form of the dinSr). The further 
regulation of the monetary reform of 75 a.h. that 
the silver dirham should be to the gold dinSr in the 
proportion of 7 10 as regards weight, i. e should 
weigh 2.97 grammes (45.8 grains) (see dirhem), 
thus established a weight for the silver coinage, 
which could not be fitted into the above system 
and made the coinage of the above dirham of 3.186 
as an actual coin impossible. The co-existence of 
two apothecary’s systems caused much trouble in 
course of time and the retention of the same 
names for weights of two slightly differing but 
differently divided systems is responsible for the 


0.1951, in Further India 0.198 grammes. In Egypt 
the apothecary’s system is uniform for all wares, 
the ^jLirSt weighs 0.193 grammes. 

(For comparison, the English Troy carat =0.20531, 
Dutch 0.2059, I^^rcnch 0.2055, Prussian o 2055, 
strian 0.2061, etc ). 

(4) The tlra{ is not used in IslSm to define 
the proportion of fineness of gold. 

(5) As a money of account Vir^t always meant 

V24 (}• ^ weight of gold of i 77 grammes 

[27.3 grains]); this is found as early as the Egyp- 
tian papyri. 

B ib liograp hy\ See under ^abba and Hof- 
maier, BeitrUge %ur arab, Papyrusforschungy in 
Islam^ iv. 97. (E. v, Zambaur) 
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KIRGIZ, a Turkish people, mentioned as 
early as the oldest Chinese accounts of Central 
Asia (from the second century a. d.) under the 
name Kien-Kuen, which according to P. Pelliot 
{y. A j Ser. II, XV. 137) goes back to a Mongol 
word, singular kirkun. The lands of the Kirgiz 
are not exactly defined in these sources; according 
to a not very reliable source the land of the 
Kien-Kuen lay north-west of the land of the 
K'ang-Kiu, 1. e. of Sogdiana. The name Kirghiz 
first appears m the Qrkhon inscriptions of the 
eighth century; at that time the Kirgiz (as the 
contemporary Chinese annals also tell us) lived 
on the Upper Yenisei (Turkish Kem), north of the 
Kog-men or Sayan mountains. The same name 
(Knkman) is also mentioned in GardizI (W Bar- 
thold, Oiiet 0 poiezdk^e v Srednyuyu Aziyu^ p 86); 
according to this source, the capital of the Khan 
of the Kirgiz was 7 days’ journey north of these 
mountains There it is also said that the Kirgiz 
had red hair and a white colour of skin (surkhi^t 
mm wa-sapidi-t pust) which is explained by their 
alleged relationship with the Slavs; the same an- 
thropological features, of which there is no longer 
any trace among the modern Kirgiz, are mentioned 
in the Chinese T*ang‘slm\ linguistically the Kir- 
giz were then already Turkicised; it is no doubt 
to them that the so-called Yenisei inscriptions 
(c seventh century) belong, i e the inscriptions 
in a Turkish language found on the Upper Yenisei 
They did not come to the front politically till 
about 840 A.D., when they succeeded in conquering 
the lands of the Uighur in Mongolia. Nothing 
was known in Muslim lands of this event; Mar- 
quart’s endeavour {Osteuropaische und ostastattsche 
Stretfzuge^ P* 9^ lo connect with this the story 
in Djahiz of the defeats of the Tughuzghuz, can 
be utterly rejected; like KudSma (ed de Goeje, 
p. 262, 13) Djahiz only lefers to the hostility 
between the Tughuzghuz and the Kharlukh (Kar- 
liik) Istakhri (p. ^ sq) and others mention the 
Kirgiz (Khirkhlz) as eastern neighbours of the 
KlmSk and as northern neighbours of the Khar- 
lukh and Tughuzghuz , in the east their lands 
aie said to have stretched to the ocean. The 
most important article of export for trade with 
Muslim lands was musk The Kirgiz were pro- 
ba^bly diiven out of Mongolia In connection with 
the foundation of the empire of the IChitai in the 
beginning of the tenth century and the advance 
of the Mongol peoples; on the other hand a body 
of Kirgiz must have migrated as early as this 
century southwards to the present abode of the 
genuine Kirgiz (Kara Kirgiz); according to the 
Hudud ald-Alam (f. 1 8a) even the town of PanCul 
(the modern Aksu in Chinese Turkestan) was in 
possession of the Kirgiz. The Kiigiz are not 
mentioned again in this region till the xvi^ti century, 
what the Chinese C'ang-Te, who was there in 
1259, records of the Kirgiz (especially on the use 
of dog-sledges, cf. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches^ i. 129) he had only been told and did 
not see himself and these stories probably do not 
refer to the people of the land he passed through. 
The main body of the people had probably re- 
mained on the Upper Yenisei; the Karfi Khitai 
[q. V.] when driven out of North China had to 
fight with these Kirgiz during their trek westwards. 
In the fertile region of the modern administrative 
district of Minusinsk the Kirgiz gradually adopted 1 
agriculture and a settled mode of life. According | 
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to the Hudud al-Alam (f. X7l>) there was only 
one town among the Kirgiz, called Kemii}jkat, 
where their Kh^kSn lived, and no other towns or 
villages but only tents; on the other Rashid 
al-Din says (ed. Berezin, Trudl Vast* Cta, Arhh* 
Obshc,^ vii 168 sql) that the Kirgiz had' *many 
towns and villages”. PYom these and similar 'state- 
ments Radloff has drawn the conclusion A,^ 
Ser. 6, vol. 11 , p. 328) that the present state of 
Kirgiz culture is much lower than it used to be. 

In the xiiitli century the Kirgiz on the Yenisei 
had to submit to the Mongols under Cingiz KhSn. 
Negotiations for their submission were already 
begun m 1207 but it was only settled in 1218 
when the last rebellion was put down. After the 
decline of the empire of the descendants of Cingiz 
KhSn the Kirgiz had sometimes to be under the 
yoke of the Mongols, sometimes of the Kalmucks, 
and sometimes of the Russians; in l6oj||; they re- 
cognized the suzerainty of the Kazak, but by 1609 
we find them killing a tax-collector sent by the 
Kazak. In 1642 they were described by the Kal- 
muck Khan Batur as Kalmuck, in 1646 by the 
Russian plenipotentiary Daniyil Arghmskiy as 
Russian subjects. In 1703 they were transferred 
by the Kalmucks by arrangement with Russia to 
the south to the region of the modern SemireCye; 
they are then said to have numbered 3,000-4,000 
tents. As mentioned above, a portion of the Kirgiz 
had migrated thither at a much earlier date , shortly 
after 1514 a certain Muhammad is mentioned as 
being invested as Khan of the Kirgiz by SaYd 
Khan the ruler of the Mongols (Tcdrlkhd RasRUil^ 
transl E. D. Ross, p. 141); in the xvith century 
the Kirgiz were for the most part under the rule 
of the Khans of the Kazak. The Kirgiz were 
called Burut by Kalmucks, they were nearly all 
driven out from*^Semire6ye to Farghana and Ka- 
rategln, it was only after the destruction of the 
Kalmuck empire by the Chinese (1758 — 1759) 
that they returned to their old settlements in the 
southern pait of SemireCye. At this date the name 
Kirgiz was transferred to the Kazak by the Rus- 
sians, to distinguish them from the latter, the 
true Kirgiz were called Black Kirgiz (Kara Kirghiz). 
In Semiretye, the Kar5 Kirghiz, outwardly at least, 
piofessed Islam; in their epic, which takes its 
name from the principal hero Manas, the wars 
against the Kalmucks are described as wars of 
religion Unlike the Kaza(^, the Kar5 Kirghiz had 
neithei princes nor nobles ; the elders, called 
Manap^ were not chosen by any kmd of election 
but owed their position entirely to their personal 
influence. Owing to the continual state of war the 
tribes of the Kara Kirghiz did not break up into 
small subdivisions as was the case with the tribes 
of the Kazak , an aul (camp) of the Kara Klr^lz 
comprised the members of a whole tnbe and 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an 
aul of the Kazak. In the xviiith century authority 
over the Kara Kirghiz was claimed by the Chinese, 
in the xixth first by the Ozbegs in Farghlna and 
later by the Russians; the final establishment of 
Russian rule dates from 1864. The prosperity 
of the Kaia l^rghlz has been seriously affected 
by Russian colonisation and particularly by the 
rising of 1916, when a considerable portion 
of the people migrated to China; the Russian 
government resolved — but nothing came of it 
I* owing to the revolution of 1917 — to take from 
I the Kara ^rghlz all their grazing-grounds except 
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the valley of the Tekes and to throw these lands 
open for Russian colonisation. An autonomous 
“territory of the Kar5 Kirghiz” or KlrghlzistSn 
has now been constituted with Pisbpck as capital 
(the term “Kara” was never adopted by the people 
themselves and is now definitely repudiated). 

Until recently in both Russia And Western 
Europe the name “Kirgiz” meant particularly the 
Kazgl^) they are sometimes called also “Kirgiz* 
Kaisak” (Kaisak, corrupted fiom Kazak, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Russian Cossacks) On the 
separation of the Kazak from the Ozbeg, cf. the 
articles ABU ^l-khair and kazak. The whole ot 
the Kazaic people was for long under the rule ot 
one Khan who therefore had a considerable military 
force at his disposal, Khan Kasim (d 924== 1518) 
was particularly powerful. In spite of several defeats 
from the Mongols allied with the Ozbegs m the 
xvith century, the Kazgk still had a strong nomad 
kingdom at the end of this century under the 
rule of Khan Tawakkul, who, during the last 
years of the reign of KhSn ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar 
[q. V.], was able to make a successful incursion 
into MS wars al-Nahr and even later still held 
the town of Tashkent. In the xviith century the 
power of the Khans only rarely extended over the 
whole people, but about this time Tashkent and 
Farghana were usually in the possession of the 
Kazfilc, sometimes under nominal recognition of 
the suzerainty of the Khans of the Ozbegs. At 
this time must have taken place the division of 
the KazaV into three “Hordes” (called by the 
KazSV themselves (i/uz “hundred”) , the great 
horde (u/u ^uz) occupied the most easteily, the 
little (i?ws) the most wesleily part of the 

so-called “Kirgiz steppes” and between the two 
the central horde (pt ta d/uz) Towards the end 
of the xviidi century this division was already an 
accomplished fact KhSn Tyawka, celebrated as 
the law-giver of his people (in 1694 a Russian 
embassy was received by him in the town of 
Turkistan and in 1698 one from the Kalmucks), 
still ruled all three Hordes and had a representative 
in each of them In 1717 unsuccessful negotiations 
for the submission of all three Hordes to Peter 
the Great were conducted, in 1723 the towns of 
Sairgm, Tashkent and TurkislSn were conquered 
by the Kalmucks. For a short period after this 
the suzerainty of the Khan of the Little Horde 
was recognised by all the Kazak and the agreement 
doing this was sealed by the sacrifice of a white 
horse but the treaty had no practical results. In 
1730, Abu ’l-Khair negotiated with Russia and 
concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects This treaty was 
renewed several times in the xviiitk century, but 
it was not till the xixth century, especially after 
1847, when the Russians were firmly established 
on the southern frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on 
the STr DaryS, that Russian rule became definitely 
established over the steppes and their inhabitants. 
The eastern part of the steppes was administered 
from Siberia and the western from Orenburg; re- 
gulations for the government of the Siberian KazSk 
were published in 1822 and again in 1868. Even 
after the abolition of the Kb^n’s authority, the 
descendants of Cingiz Khan or “Sultans” exercised 
a considerable influence over the people as a nobility 
(among the Kaz^b called “white bones”, ak suyeU)\ 
their authority has been gradually destroyed by 
the measures of the Russian Government. The last 


popular leader of the KazSk, Kenesarf, who fought 
against the authorities in Siberia and Orenburg 
from 1842, was killed in 1847 in the mountains 
of Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up down 
to 1873 by his son Sadik (so-called by the Rus- 
sians, properly Siddlk). Another son, Ahmad, later 
wrote the life of his father Kenesai! and of his 
brothel Sadik, entitled* Sultanl Kemsara i Sadtk 
Btograjilesktye ocerki sultana AkhP^^ta Kenisartna 
Obrabotano dlyt pecatt t snabieno primelantyamt 
E T Snmnowlm^ Tashkent 1889. Review by V 
Rosen in Zap y iv , p. 122 sq. 

The most southern part of the Kirgiz steppes 
was conquered in the xixtl' century by the Ozbegs 
of Farghana and Khlwa and partly colonised; the 
advance of the Russians m this part was therefore 
assisted by the Kazak. After the foundation of 
the general-gouveinement of Turkestan (1867) and 
the general-gouvernement of the Steppes (1882), 
SemireCye belonged at fiist to the latter, but was 
later again united to Turkestan), the government 
of the Kirgiz steppes had less unity than before. 
On the other hand after the revolution an ad- 
ministrative unit w'as established called at first 
by the Russians the “Kiigiz Republic” and by 
the people themselves “Kazakistiin”; since 1924 
this “Republic” has included a vast territory, 
little smallei than Russia in Europe, but of 
couise less thickly populated. According to the 
latest Russian figures before the revolution the 
Kazak numbered about 4,000,000 compared with 
about 500,000 genuine Kirgiz The present num- 
bers of the population cannot be very diffeient 
from these Culoshnikow’s (see below) leckoning, 
by which the Kazalj: and true Kiigiz would now 
be about 8,500,000 together is certainly much too 
high. In the northern part of the Kiigiz steppes 
between 1920 and 1923 the population is known 
to have declined by 21 2®/o According to figures 
in the official publication Soxv^etskaya Ktigiztya 
(1924, NO. 8 — 9, p 4), the population of the 
“Kiigiz Republic” is 6,536,000 including 4,008,310 
K.rg>z (61 30/0) 

The Bibliography of the Kirgiz is very 
large see the attempts to collect it in A. Kha- 
ruzin {Einograf, Obazreniye^ 1891 and 1892) and 
A Alektorow (/««?. Obs/ic Arkk Kazan ^ xx. 
1904) The fullest history of the Kirgiz steppes 
IS that by A. Levshm, Optsamye Ktrgtz-kaisaksktkh 
ord i stepei^ St. Peteisburg 1832; this is sup- 
plemented by many quotations (especially from 
the 7'a^rtkh-i Baihtdi and the ^Abd Allah Name) 
in Welyaminow-Zernow, Izsl*edowaniya o kasitnovs~ 
kikh tzaiyakh i tzarevicakk^ vol. 11. On the every- 
day life (esp. of the Kazal^) in the xixth century 
W Radloff, Aus StbirteUy 2nd ed , Leipzig 1893, 
vol. 1., do., Proben der Volkslitteratur etc., vol. 
Ill and v. On laws N. Grodekow, Ktrgizl t Kara- 
Kirgizl Slr-Darytnskoi Oblastt^ Tashkent 1889; 
review by N. Veselowskiy in Zap , v. 1 1 5 sqq. 
On present conditions: Obzor naiodnogo kbpzaistva 
Ktrgizskot A. S, S, R. ic)24 god. Pod ? edakciyet y. 
P Kiutilina.^ Orenburg 1925. Later essays on the 
history of the Kirgiz. A. Culosbnikow, Olerkt iz 
istof tt Kazak- Kirgizskogo naroda.^ Casd /. Drevneye 
vremya t sredniye vHka.^ Orenburg 1924. M Tfn?^- 
payew, Mater tall dlya istoiii Ktrgiz-kazakskogo 
naroda.^ Tashkent 1925. (W. Barthold) 

KIRID. [See Crete]. 

XIRI: KILISE, A town in Eastern Thrace, 
situated twenty-four miles to the east of Adrianople, 
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on the southern slope of the Istrandja mountains, 
which run parallel to the coast of the Black Sea 
from the north-west to the Southeast. It was 
conquered from Byzantium during the reign of 
MurSd I, a few years after the capture of Adrianople 
and after the great defeat of the Serbians near 
this town (766). The chronology of the conquest 
IS very uncertain, for neither the early Turkish 
chroniclers noi the Byzantine mention it. HaiJjdji 
Khalifa (Chronologta htstortca, Venice 1697, p. Ii6) 
and Sa^d al-Din {Tad; al^TawUrtkh^ p. 3) say 
that Murad, after having definitely established his 
residence in the new palace of Adrianople, 
commanded in person an expedition in the terri- 
tory to the east of this town , on this expedition 
Klrl^ Kilise was taken, as well as some other 
places in the region of the Instrandja, such as Wize 
and Buhar Hisar. Hadjdji Khalifa places these 
events in 769, Munedjdjim Bash? (m 295) gives 
the year 770. The identification made by von 
Hammer (G O R ^ I, 175) with the ancient Tai- 
podizus (see Pauly, Reahficyclopaedte der classischen 
Alter tumswissenschaft^ Stuttgait 1852, vi. 1605) 
would appear to be very questionable. Leunclavius 
Pandectae Htstoriae Twcicae^ Pans 1650, p. 473) 
says that the town of K?rk Kilise was called by 
the Greeks Sarante Ecclesies and that it was, 
in Ills time, the capital of the Sandjak of this 
name Ewliya ^clebi (v 79) says that it was the 
most important sandjak of the wilayet of Adrianople; 
he gives a short description of the town It may 
be concluded therefoie, that formerly K?rlf Kilise 
was not a place of importance; under Turkish 
rule, however, its situation on the route from 
Constantinople to Sliumla and to Prawadia 
made it gain in importance. As regards the name 
“the forty churches”, the numeral kirk which is 
found here is also met with m other geo- 
graphical names (e g. Kirk AghaC) ; it is per- 
haps permissible to find in this an allusion 'to 
the forty saints who play a certain part in 
geographical nomenclature, both Christian and 
Muhammadan (cf. Goldziher in R II R , 11 p. 320). 

About the ycai 1900 Kfrk Kilise had about 
16,000 inhabitants, of whom Greeks formed the 
greater part; after them came Turks and Bulgarians 
Thore were eight 4^atnf‘^ one of which is attributed 
to the Sultan Bayezid I and two tekke. The most 
important local industry was the weaving of wool. 
Under the new administrative system of the xix^h 
century K?rk Kilise lemained the capital of a 
sandja^c in the wilayet of Ederne; the sandjak 
stretches along the two sides of the Istrandja and 
contains seven kadS,. All this district is fertile and 
contains many streams, especially to the south of 
the Istrandja ; the rivers, of which the most important 
is Erkene Su, all belong to the basin of the 
Maritza. Agricultural products are giain, all kinds 
of fruit, and especially tobacco and wine. The 
pasturage is very suitable for the laising of cattle. 

After the Balkan War had broken out in 
October 1912, the Bulgaiians occupied Klr^c Kilise 
during the last days of this month, during their 
advance on Cataldja, to which the Turkish army 
had retired. As a result of the recapture of 
Adrianople by the Turks Kfik Kilise was restored 
to Turkey after the war and remained Turkish 
after the victory of the Turkish nationalists, in 
1922 (Treaty of Lausanne 2 y^ July, 1923). K!rV 
Kilise is now, with Adrianople, Rodosto and 
Gallipoli, one of the chief towns of Eastern Thrace. 
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Btbltography\ HUdjdjI Khalifa, Rumeli 
und Bosna^ transl. von Hammer, Vienna 1812; 
de la Jonqui^re, Histoire de PEmpire Ottoman^ 
Pans 1914, ii. 401 sqq.\ SSimT, KHmus al-A^lam 
V 3614 (J. *H. Kramers) 

KIR^ WAZiR. [See shaikrzXde, II.] 
KIRKUK, a town in Mesopotamia, in 
44° 25' E. Long, and 35^25' N. Lat , the largest 
town m the district bounded by the Little Z5b 
m the north-west, the I^abal Hamrin to the south- 
west, the Diyala to the south-east, and the chain 
of the Zagros to the north-east. This territory, 
which even in the days of the ancient Babylonian 
empire and later in the Assyrian empire was much 
exposed to the raids of the hill-peoples of the 
north-east, was called under the S^Snids, GamarkSn 
(Moses of Khurene) and in Syriac sources Beth 
Garme, the town of KirkUk is called these 
sources KarkhS d^ Beth Selokh The proof of this 
identification was given by G. Hoffmann {Auszkge 
aus syrtschen Akten perstscher Martyrer^ Adh, 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes^ vii. no. 3, 
p. 267 sqql). In the history of the martyrs of this 
town (op cit , p 43 sqq ) its foundation is attributed 
to the Assyrian King Sardana who had it built as 
a bulwark against the Medes. Seleucus at a later 
date built a tower in the citadel; henceforth the 
town bore ^he name of Seleucus (Selokh) while 
the citadel ^ was called Sarbuy or Sarbug (cf. 
Marquait, Eranlahr^ p. 21). Under the SSsanids 
the town became a celebrated centre of the 
Nestorians, the Metropolitan of Beth GarmS had 
his residence there and it was here that took place 
the persecution of the Chiistians under Yezdegird II 
(438 — 457) described in the martyrology above 
mentioned. 

While the Christians continued to call the town 
by Its old Syriac name, or in Arabic a 1 - K a r kh, 
(Eliya of Damascus in Assemani, Bibl Or. Iii/ii. 
p. ccccxvi.; cf. Hoffmann, op at , p. 272) it is not 
clear what name the Arabs gave it. We find 
Badjarma as a kUra of the province of al-Mawsil 
in Ibn Khurdadhbih (p 94; al-Baladhurl, p. 265; 
Yakut, iv. 683) but none of the towns enumerated 
can be identified with KirkUk. Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(loc at ) knows a town Khunya Sabur in BadjarmS 
(a conjecture of de Goeje which applies also to 
Tabari, 1 840) Hoffmann, (loc «/) suggests a 

connection with the town of Karldilna in Yal^ut 
(iv. 257). The identification is made more difficult 
by the fact that the Arab geographers always describe 
the road from Baghdad to al-Mawsil as following 
the Tigiis; the old road which is also the modern 
road by Kifri, Ta^ij:, Kirkuk and Irbil does 
not seem to have been much used in the early 
centuries of Islam, 

In the xiith century the region of Kirkuk be- 
longed to the territory ruled by the Begteginid 
dynasty which had its capital in Irbil [q. v.]. 
After the death of Muzaffar al-Din Kokbilri in 
1232, the lands of this dynasty passed to the 
^Abbasid Caliphs to be conquered soon afterwards 
by the Mongols. The name KirkSk is found for 
the first time in the history of TirnUr by Sharaf 
al-Din '^All Yazdl (transl. P6tis de la Croix, Delft 
1723, ii. 259), where we are told that alter the 
conquest of the 'Ira^:, TlmUr set out for Diylr 
Bakr, going via TaSik (DakO^^a among the Arabs), 
Carcouc (Kirkuk) and Altoun Cupru (Altiin KSprtt) 
which he left on December 20, 1403. Next comes 
the rule of the A^-^oyunlu followed by the 
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conquest of Mesopotamia by Sh5h IsmS^Il I in the 
early years of the xvi^h century. When finally 
Mesopotamia and the ^IrSl^ had passed into the 
hands of the Ottoman SultSns Selim I and Sulai- 
mSn I, by the first Turco-Persian peace concluded 
at Amasia (May 29, 1555), Kirknk resumed its 
former role of an important bulwark against an 
enemy from the east. It appears also that from 
this time onwards the desolation of the banks 
of the Tigris encouraged the development of the 
ancient commercial and military route between 
Baghdad and al-Mawsil (EwliyS Celebi, however, 
took the road along the Tigris, cf. Styahai-name^ 
V. p. 6). Kirkak again was occupied by the Persians 
after the fall of Baghdad in 1623, but was letaken 
by JChusraw Pasha [q. v.] in 1630 In 1638 MurSd 
IV passed through it on his way to lecapture 
Baghdad The real masters of the country however 
were the local Kurd chiefs in the province of 
Ardalan (HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj than-Numa^ p 435) 
But little by little Ottoman power was established 
there through the energies of the pashas of the 
eyaUt of Shehrizur [q. v. or Shehrizul]. This eyaUt 
contained thirty-two sandja^s one of which was 
the sandjak of Kiikuk and this town became the 
official lesidence of the Pasha of ShehrizUr, after 
the town of this name was destroyed (Dnhan- 
Numuy 1. c.). In 1732, NSdir Kuli (the future 
Nadir Shah) besieged the town in vain, the 
following year there was a great battle near 
Kirkuk, where the Turks were completely defeated 
under the grand vizier Topal 'Othm^in Pasha, who 
was killed in it. In 1743, Kirkuk again fell into 
the hands of the Persians but was restored to 
Turkey by the peace of 1746. The town remained 
m the Ottoman empire down to 1918, under the 
modern Turkish administrative system it was the 
capital of the sandjalj: of ShehrizUr (although 
the site of the old town of this name w'as hence- 
forth in the new sandjak of Sulaimaniye) in the 
province of MSsul. Kirkuk had just been occupied 
by the English troops when the armistice of 1918 
was concluded. It remained under the English 
and in 1920 passed under the government of the 
kingdom of the ^Iral^. It was not till 1926 that 
It was definitely incorporated in this kingdom 
after the agreement come to between Turkey and 
Great Britain regarding the fate of the old province 
of Mosul. 

The modern town is grouped round an acro- 
polis (ka/^a) about 120 feet high, which forms a 
little town by itself; on the south and east side 
in the plain lies another larger quarter. These 
two are separated from a quaiter on the \^est by 
the KhSsa Cai coming from the north-east and 
running southwards, under the name Adhaim Su, 
to reach the Tigris below Samarra. The population 
must now be 20,000 at most. The Turks are the 
dominant element, or to distinguish them from 
the Turks of Asia Minor, Turkomans. This Turkish 
population was probably there long before the 
conquest by the Ottoman Sultans but it is uncer- 
tain whether its origin is to be traced to a Turkish 
garrison placed there by the Caliphs m the ninth 
century or to an immigration in the time of the 
Seldju^s or Begteginids. In any case the town was 
always a bulwark of the Ottoman empire and a 
centre of its culture (cf. Turk Yrndu^ 1915). In 
Turkish the name of the town is pronounced as 
Kirkuk, although the correct official form is KerkUk 
(SSmI, JlplmUs aUA^lUffty v. 3846). The Christians 


to the number of 350 families {Rapport de la 
Commission de Mosul quoted in the Bibliography^ 
p. 52), also speak Turkish which they write in 
Syriac characters ; they all live in the citadel. They 
aie “Chaldaean” Catholics (Kirktik is the see of 
an archbishop or MatrUn) and descendants of the 
old Nestorians, although according to their own 
tradition they immigrated in the SeldJQ^^ period. 
Since 1906 they have had a new cathedial. Arabic 
is spoken mainly by the Jewish population which 
is quite considerable. Finally there is a strong 
Kurdish element. The kal^a was at one time sur- 
rounded by a wall ; it contains the mosque of 
Ulu Pjami'^, an old church, and on the slope of 
the hill theic is a mosque called Mar Daniel 
Quite recently excavations have been begun in 
the hill which promise to give us information 
about the history of the town m the Babylonian 
period. Another Christian monument is the tomb 
of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, who is known from 
the martyrology above mentioned; this tomb is to 
the east of the town. 

Kirkuk is of some commercial importance; it 
is the market for the cereals and animals raised 
m the surrounding country and its most important 
connections are with Baghdad (via Ta^fllf 
Kifri) and with Mosul (via Altin Kopril and Irbil). 
A railw ay line is being built along this route. 
Then there is the eastward load to Sulaimanlya 
and on to Persia Between Kiikuk and Sulaimanlya 
IS the land of the Hamawand Kurds, who were 
redoubtable brigands in the Turkish period. The 
country round Kiikuk is still a little hilly but to 
the west of the town the Mesopotamian steppe soon 
begins, mainly inhabited by Aiabs. The immediate 
vicinity produces a great deal of fiuit. Here we 
have the most northerly palms in Mesopotamia 
The wealth of sulphur, naphtha, and bituminous 
products contained in the soil of the whole district 
of Kirkuk has been known and exploited since 
ancient times. The bituminous springs are specially 
well-known, two hours north-east of KirkUk, called 
Baba Gurgur where bluish flames rise out of the 
ground. 

Bibliography, V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Aste^ 11., Pans 1892, p. 846, 854 sqq.\ C. 
Ritter, Erdkunde,^ ix , Berlin 1840, p. 552 sqq,\ 
(Ritter relies on the observations of the travellers 
Niebuhr, Shiel, Ker Porter and Ainsworth); H. 
Petermann, Retsen im Ortenty Leipzig 1861; 
Sarie-Herzfeld, Archdologtsche Retse tm Euphrat- 
und Tigrtsgebtet,^ 11. Berlin 1920, p. 329 sqq,\ 
E. B. Soane, To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
in disguise^,^ London 1926, p, 1 19 — 139; H. C. 
Lukas, Mosul and its Minorities,^ London 1925, 
League of Nations, Question de la Frontier e 
entre la Turquie et Vlrak,^ C. 400, M. 1 47, 
1925, 'll. p. 38, J. Labourt, Le Chnstianisme dans 
V Empire Perse,^V^x\% 1 (^ 0 ^, (J. H. Kramers) 
KIRMAN , the name of a Persian 
province and of its present capital. 
The name of the town was derived later from 
that of the province. The usual pronunciation is 
KirmSn, although, according to the tradition of 
Arab scholarship (Yakut, iv. 263) the form Kar- 
man IS more coriect; the name, in any case, goes 
back to the form Carmania, which is found in 
Strabo (xv. 2, 14), and which in its turn is said 
to be derived from the name of an ancient capital, 
Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography y vi. 8; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 48). According to Marquart 
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[ErUnlahr^ p. 30) the name Carmania replaced 
that of Yutiya, which is found in the inscriptions 
of the Achaemenids (Beh , lii, 23) and corre- 
sponds to the OI/t/o/ whom Herodotus (iii 93) 
places in the fourteenth satrapy. In Pehlevi the 
orthography k-r-m-n is found. Legendary Ara- 
bic historiography (Ibn al-Kalbi) derives Kirm 5 n 
from the name of KirmSn b FalSdj, the descen- 
dant of Japhet, who is said to have settled m 
this region Later popular etymology has connected 
the name with the noun ktrm, signifying worm 
or dragon, and derives it from the legend of 
HaftSn-BSkht and the dragon of Kirman in the 
romance of Ardeshir (see Browne, Lit Hist, of 
Persia, i. 145) 

1 The Province From the geographical point 
of view KirmSn is as a whole well-defined Situated 
to the south-west of the great central Iranian 
desert (Dasht-i Lut, or, in the middle ages, Ma- 
fSzat Khurasan), the province is bounded in the 
east by the steppes, and the mountains which 
separate it from Makran, while, from the direction 
of Yazd to the north-west, and fiom FSrs, to the 
west, it IS also bordered by deseit and uncultivated 
lands The chief feature which distinguishes Kir- 
m 5 n from Fars, is, as Istakhrl obseived (p 163), 
that the cultivated part of P iSrs is an uninterrupted 
territory while Kirman consists rather of a certain 
number of feitile and cultivated aieas, separated 
by desert plains through which the villages are 
scattered This geographical situation quite na- 
turally leads to the sub-division into five principal 
districts that of Kirm 5 n to the north (in ancient 
times Bardaslr), of Sirdjan to the west, of Dpruft 
in the centre and of Bam and of Naimasir in the 
east (MakdisT, p 460) On the south, KirmSn is 
bounded by the sea but this part is of little in- 
teiest for the province, the only important port, 
Hormuz [q v ] is sometimes counted as belonging 
to Kirman and sometimes to Fars; but this port 
has often been in different hands from its hintei- 
land The lords of Kirman have only once ex- 
tended their domination over the opposite coast 
of ‘^Uman Chains of mountains stretch across the 
province from the north-west to the south-east; to 
the north the highest chain is found which forms 
a 4)art of the Kuhrud and has summits like the 
Kuh HazSr to the north-west of Bam, with an 
altitude of almost 15,000 feet This chain separates 
the district of Kirman from that of Slidjan, its 
continuation towards the south-east is called Eiabal 
Pariz or Bariz Further to the south-west there 
are other parallel chains In the middle ages these 
mountains were inhabited by savage tribes like 
the Balus (see balo^istan) and the Kufs; the 
latter inhabit the mountainous legion to the south 
of Ojiruft, along the coast, on the Makran side 
KirmSn has no important rivers, the cultivated 
districts receive their water from the mountains; 
the most important of these streams is that which 
flows across called Khalil Rfld (formerly 

Diw Rod) without ever reaching the sea Thus 
KirmSn contains within itself all the geographical 
features which are typical of the whole of Persia 

The Arabic geographers, beginning with Ya^'tubi, 
treat KirmSn as an independent geographical area 
(tklim) They classify three-quarters of its surface 
amongst the warm regions the cold 

districts (jurud) are found mainly around Sirdjan 
(Istahhrl, p. 165) 

From the point of view of traffic, KirmSn lies 


on the great roads leading from FSrs to Slatfin 
and KhurasSn and to India, and on the route 
for commerce and pilgrimage, which leads from 
the sea (Hormuz and later Bandar 'AbbSs) to the 
north-east of Persia and beyond. This situation 
has exposed the province during its history to 
invasions from all sides; — a circumstance which 
has made it frequently change its political owner- 
ship, and which has been adverse to the develop- 
ment of its prosperity 

At the present day the desert part of KirmSn 
IS more extensive than in ancient times; in the 
first centuries of IslSm there were still forests in 
which lions roamed around Eliruft (Hamd Alllh 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al^Kulub, p 1 40) Now there 
are almost no trees except the date-palms which 
are found in large quantities around the villages 
and the towns Irrigation is very laboriously prac- 
tised by the subterranean katidt The principal 
agricultural products are corn, barley, and opium. 
The higher regions produce in autumn millet, 
cotton and beetroot In the ^urum or garmsir 
rice and maize are cultivated in summer and the 
environs of Bam and of Khabis produce henn^\ 
besides, all sorts of fruits are found in great 
abundance — its dates especially are noted The 
chief animal products are wool and goat skins {kurk) 
which are used for the manufacture of celebrated 
shawls The mineral wealth of KirmStn, was ex- 
ploited in the middle ages Marco Polo speaks of 
the turquoises of KirmSn, the mines for which 
have now been abandoned The mountains contain 
iron also, which formerly provided material for 
the armourer's art; to the west of Ejiruft silver 
was found. Oxide of zinc, called tuttyd, was pre- 
pared fiom the minerals found near KubanSn 
(MakdisI, p 459 and 470 speaks of al-tutiyd al- 
MatdztbJ, see de Goeje in B G. A., iv. 246). 
Kazwini (i 172) seems to refer to the existence 
of anthracite. 

History Under the SasSnids the province of 
Kirman had been governed by a governor holding 
the title of (Ibn KhurdSdhbih, p 17); thus 
Bahram V was before his accession Kirm 5 n-§h&h 
[q V ] ; the semi-legendary tradition of the 
ndma is also acquainted wuth a Shah of Kirman 
under king Kai-Khusraw (ed Vullers, 111 1279) 
Baladhurl, on the other hand, speaks of a tnarzbdn 
of KirmSn (p 391) Alieady, before Islam, Arab 
nomads had immigrated into Kirman and according 
to Tabari (Noldeke, Gesch der Perser u Araber, 
P 57) R was Shapur I who, after his expedition 
against the Arabs, had driven out by force the 
people of the tribe of Bakr b. WaM. While ad- 
mitting with some reservation the historical truth 
of this, Noldeke prefers to think there was an 
immigration of Arabs into KirmSn in the period 
before Isl 5 m The capital of the province at the 
end of the SasSnid period was Shlradjan (Sirdjan). 

640 — TJ'o. The Arab conquest of Kirman as 
recorded by al-Baladhuri (ed de Goeje, p. 31$, 
391 sqq ) was begun by al-Rabi' b ZiySd, who 
was sent by Abu MusS al- Ashlar! , from 638 
governor of Basra under the Caliph *Umar; he 
conquered ShlradjSn and made terms with the in- 
habitants of Bam and of AnadaghSr. Another Arab 
invasion was made about the same time by the 
governor of Bahram, 'Uthman b al-^As al-Tb^tdl; 
he killed the MarzbSn of KirmSn in the island 
of AbarkawSn (which, however, belonged to Firs). 
But its pacification was only temporary. In 29 
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(649 — 650) Yazdagird fled from Isfahan to Kinnan, 
where the majority of the inhabitants were still 
loyal. Then ^Abd Allah b. ^Amir b. Kurai? sent 
Mudjasbl^ b Mas^d al-SulamI with another general 
to pursue him. The Arab army perished in the 
snow at Baimand before reaching ^iradjSn, and 
Yazdagird was able to continue his flight to Khu- 
rasan, where he met his death (the flight of Yaz- 
dagird has perhaps influenced the story of the 
end of the King Dara whom the Shahnama^ ed 
Vullers, ill 1975, makes take to flight and perish 
in Kirman) MudjSshiS appointed governor of 
Kirman by Ibn ‘^Amir, succeeded at last in re- 
conquermg the chief towns as far as the mountains 
of the Kufs , a counter-attack by the Persians 
from Hormuz was defeated The historical data 
recording the conquests of this period are un- 
certain. Further information is found for example 
in al-Ya'klibl {JCttab aUBuldnn^ p 286) After 
the conquest many inhabitants fled to Sist 5 n or 
to Khurasan or withdrew into the mountains where 
they for long retained their Zoroastrian creed 
The mountaineers themselves kept for three cen- 
turies more their independence. This province 
being at a considerable distance fiom the centre 
soon became the theatre of the activities of the 
Khandjis. A certain number of the inhabitants 
had joined as matvall the Azial<:I Khgridjls who 
had seized Fars and Kirman about the year 693, 
under command of Katari b al-Fudja^a [q v], 
their centre was Djlruft They remained there 
until about the year 699, when the general al- 
Muhallab succeeded m defeating them, after the 
separation of the Arab Kharidils and the rnawall 
had weakened them During the succeeding cen- 
tury Kirman was a hotbed of rebellions and a 
favourite asylum for rebels Thus ^Abd al-Rahman 
b al-Ash^ath [q v ] the enemy of al-Hadjdjadj 
took refuge there for some time aftei his defeat 
(after 701) Twenty years later, Kirman was one 
of the provinces over which the usurper Yazid b 
al-Muhallab [q v ] had established his dominion, 
which came to an end in lol (720) From this 
time the Umaiyads (of whom we know several 
coins struck at Kirman) seem to have exercised 
a sufficiently efficacious control over the province 
of Kirman, which moreover had been exhausted 
by wars — for it was from here that their last 
army set out to face the attack of the paitisans 
of the 'Abbasids under Kahtaba The piincipal 
sources for this period are al-Bal 5 dhuri, al-Tabari, 
al-Ya'kubI and al-Mas^^udl 

— lo^j. Under the first ^Abbasids Kirman 
was not the scene of important events; the pro- 
vinces had to suffer during this time the in- 
cursions of the Zutt, coming from India, until 
they were driven out during the reign of al- 
Mu^tasim. There are 'AbbSsid coins struck in 
KirmSn in the years 165 and 167 Soon afterwards 
the province began to play a role, mostly passive, 
in the different Persian national movements, which 
gave rise to several dynasties The first dynasty 
was that of the Saffarids; Ya%ub b Lailh had 
obtained in 253/862, the governorship of Kirman 
from Mu^ammed b. Tfthir, the governor of Kh u- 
rSsSn Ya'^kub had to quell the opposition of the 
mountaineers around ^iruft; he and his brother 
^Amr seem to have left a favourable impression 
m the province (Sykes, History of Persia^ li. 16 
according to the Chi onide of Afdal al-Din), but 
their reign was too short to leave more permanent 


traces. 'Amr succeeded his brother m 879, and, 
on his death in 902, the rule of the ^AbbSsids, 
or rather anarchy, was re-established in Kiiman. 
In 315/928 Kirman received a new master in the 
person of Abu 'All b. IlySs [q.v.], a former brigand, 
from Khurasan, who looked upon the Samanids 
as his suzerains (Mafcdisl, p. 472) He soon found 
himself in conflict with the Bnyid Ahmad Mu^izz 
al-Dawla, who attacked Kirman in 935 and took 
ShlradjSn But Ibn Ilyas who had chosen for his 
residence Baidasir (the present town of Kirman) 
had himself appointed governor for and tributary 
to the BHyids The quarrel which broke out some 
decades later between Ibn IlySs and his son al- 
Yasi^ brought about the ruin of them both and 
lesulted in the occupation of the province by the 
Buyids in 357 (968). Soon aftei the descendants 
of ^Adud al-Dawla began to fight among them- 
selves for the province and a very confused period 
followed, during which even the Qhaznawids were 
for some time masters of KirmSn (Mas*^nd I con- 
quered it in 1032, see also the aiticle ABU ka- 
lTi^ar) The Buyids were the fiist to fight with 
eneigy the mountain tribes of the Kufs and Balus. 
Souices for this period al-Tabaii, al-Ya'^ubl, Ibn 
al-Alhu, Ibn Miskawaihi, Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 
Ta^rikh-t Guztda 

J041 — 1222 Ihe province was able to breathe 
at last when in 1041 a branch of the Seldju^s 
founded there a dynasty, which reigned until 1187 
For the history of the membeis of this dynasty 
see the aiticle sfliijUks, III The founder was 
Kawurd Kara Arslan Beg, the son of Caghri Beg. 
In 440 (1048/1049) he seized the capital Bardasir 
and subdued the mountaineers of the Kufs and 
of the Shabankara [q v ], a Kurd tribe to the 
south-west who for some time had been terrorising 
the garmsir of Kirman Kawurd finally conquered 
the terntoiy of "^Uman on the other side of the 
Persian Gulf He made two attempts to resist the 
Great Seldjuks, Alp Aislan and Malik Shah; the 
second attempt cost him his life (466 — 1074) and 
nearly ended his dynasty. Kirman prospered most 
during the long leign of Aislan Shah (1101--1142) 
who was also ruler of Fars, and this state of things 
continued under his son Muhammad Shah (1142 — 
1156). Under the last Selcljuks of Kirman anarchy 
again reigned until the Ghuzz [q. v.], who came 
fiom Khurasan, completed the desolation of the 
province A chief of the Ghuzz, Malik Dinar, be- 
came in 581 (1185) the luler of Kirman; his 
residence was at Zarand. Soon the turn of the 
Shabankara came, their chiefs Kutb al-Din and 
Nizam al-Din took Bardasir in 597 (1200), to 
the great joy of the inhabitants. But as the Ghuzz 
continued to resist under '^Adjam Shah, the son of 
Malik Dinar, some years of confusion followed; 
the result of this was that Sa'd b. Zangl, the 
Atabek of Fars, made himself master of Kirman 
in 600 (1203) In 607 (1210), the piovmce was 
conqueied in the name of Kh^arizmshah. In 1220 
the half-independent governor of Kirman was 
Shudja*^ al-Din Zawzani, who after the defeat of 
the Kl)"^Si izmshah Muhammad refused to admit 
the son of this latter, Qhiyath al-Din, when he 
was fleeing before the Mongols. Sources for this 
period. Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Ibrahim; Afdal al-Din 
(cf Bibliography); Ibn al-Balkhi, Farsnama; Eju- 
wainl, DnhUn GuspM; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Ta^rikh-i Guztda; Rawandl, Rahat al-^udiir, 

1222 — iso2» Soon afterwards in 619 (1222) 
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the famous BurS^ Ha^ib [q. v.] who was descended 
from the Kara and was at the time vizier 

of the already mentioned GhiySth al-Din, drove 
Shndj&^ al-Dln out by force and succeeded in 
playing a political game so cunningly, first 
against Ghiyath al-Din, next against DjalSl al-Din 
Khwarizinghah, and finally against the Mongols, 
that he succeeded in keeping his power so that 
Kiiman never knew the terror of the Mongol 
armies Burak Hadjib who had received from the 
Caliph the honorary surname of Kutlugh Khan 
became thus the founder of the dynasty called that 
of the Kutlugh ^ans. It remained under the 
sovereignty of the Mongols until the year 1303 
A notable figure of the dynasty was Turkhan 
Khatun, the daughter of Burak Had}ib ; she reigned 
fiom 1258 to 1282, and contributed to the prosperity 
of the country by having the kanat''% dug for 
irrigation. It was m her reign that Marco Polo 
visited the “kingdom” of Kirman, it is evident 
from his account that at this time the ruler of 
Hormuz was also the vassal of the Sultan of 
Kirman. The end of the dynasty was brought about 
by an act of disobedience of the last Kutlugh 
Khan (1303). The province had several Mongol 
governors, until in 1340 Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad 
Muzaffar, the husband of the last Kutlugh Khan's 
daughter, seized Kiiman. He took Shiraz in 1354 
and founded the dynasty of the Muzaffarids. His 
brother 'Imad al-Dln in 1363 succeeded him m 
Kirman, some of the buildings of the latter still 
exist (the Pa Minar mosque in the town of Kirman) 
Not long afterwards the province became the 
theatre for the quairels of membeis of the dynasty 
which was finally exterminated by Timui in 1393 
The Timurids who had at times to put down 
rebellious goveinors (Shaikh Uwais in 1408) were 
followed in their turn in the ownership of Kiiman 
by the Kara Koyunlu (about 1350) who soon had 
to give place to the Ak Koyunlu. As a rule Kirman 
was from this time united with Pars under the 
governorship of one of the relatives of Uzun Hasan. 
Sources* Djiiwaini : Nasii al-Din, Siint al^Ula (cf 
Bibliography) y Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Ta^fiUi-t 
Guzlda’y ^Ali Yazdi, Sharaf-Nama ; 'Abd al-Razzak 
Samarkandi, Mallei al-Sa^dam , Mirkh^and, Rawdat 
ai-Safa, Kh'wandamlr, Habib al-Siyar. 

jyo2 — 1794 It was undei the last prince of 
the Ak-Koyunlu, Abu ’ 1 -Fath Beg Bayandari that 
Shah Isma^il seized the province of Kiiman (about 
1502) which henceforth belonged to the dynasty 
of the Safawids [q. v.]. In 1509 it suffered from 
an invasion of the Ozbeks, but until the end of 
the Safawid period Kiim 5 n enjoyed tranquillity, 
the majouty of the inhabitants, as throughout 
Persia, adopted the official form of the tthna- 
"^askarlya Shfa. One of the most noted Safawid 
governors in Kirm^ was Gandj ‘Ali Khan (1596 — 
1621) who built many caravanserais and bazaars. 
In 1720 the Afghans under Mahmud Khan passed 
through Kiiman when they began their march on 
Isfahan, which brought about the downfall of the 
Safawids. Then came the leign of Nadir Shah 
0735 — 1747) which was followed by a period of 
anarchy; the Afghan nomads and the Balu6 ravaged 
the countiy. In 1172 (1758) Kailm Khan Zand 
conquered Kirman under the last usurper It was 
the overthrow of the dynasty formed by the latter 
which brought upon the province and especially 
on the capital, the most terrible catastrophe which 
it had experienced m its history The son of 


Karim Kian, Lutf 'All Khan [q. v,] fleeing before 
the Kajijar Agha Muhammad Kian had retired to 
Kirman in 1794 where a part of the inhabitants re- 
mained faithful to him. In the same year the capital 
had to surrender and Lutf ^All Khan, although he 
succeeded in escaping to Bam, was betrayed and 
handed over to Ag^a Muhammad. The terrible ven- 
geance of the KadjJr, who according to the autho- 
iities, sold 20,000 women and children into slavery 
and blinded 35,000 male inhabitants, deprived the 
province of all strength and prosperity; it did not 
begin to recover until a century had elapsed. — 
Sources. Khwandamir and the Persian histories of 
the Safawid and the subsequent dynasties (see 
Grundrtss der Iran Phtl , li 586 , 592, 594). 

From 17^4. The KadjSrs [q v.] governed Kir- 
man usually by governors who belonged to the 
dynasty During the years 1839 — 1841 a certain 
Agha Khan made many fruitless attempts to free 
the province from the power of the Ka^ars From 
this time there were no further notable events in 
the history of the province In proportion as 
Persia became an important element, although 
passive for the moment, m world politics, Kirman 
entered little by little into the sphere of influence 
of Great Britian This situation found expression 
in the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. 

The principal towns and districts. The 
province ot Kirman is now divided into 19 districts. 
Three of the five chief towns mentioned by Mafc- 
disi (see below) SirjJjan, Dj^ruft and NarmSsir 
are no longer in existence and are now only 
names of districts. Many cf the towns and villages 
named in ancient geographies have also disap- 
peared or have not yet been identified. 

The northern part includes the capital KirmSn 
[q V ] On the route from Kirman to Yazd still 
stand Zarand and Bafk and, to the northeast of 
this route, on the edge of the desert we still 
have Kuhbanan (the Cobinan of Marco Polo) 
and R a w a r Kh a b I s, a historic site to the east of 
KirmSn, in a much lower country, is famous for 
its dates Mahan (now Mahun) to the south-east 
of the capital is noted for the sanctuary of the 
Sufi Saiyid Ni'^mat Allah (who died in 1431) 
built under Shah ‘^AbbSs From the time of Ma^:- 
disl MahSn was inhabited by Arabs 

The principal town on the west side was the 
old capital Sirdjan (often ShlradjSm), situated 
very close to the province of Fars This town was 
largei than ShIrSz in the time of MakdisI, but it 
was destroyed m 1396, after a long resistance 
against the armies of Timur. The site is marked 
at the present time by a limestone rock nsing in 
the plain to a height of 300 feet, called KaPa-i 
Sang This rock, formerly the citadel, has been 
described by Sykes (lOjOoo Mtlis^ etc., p 431 
and following), w*ho found some inscriptions there. 
In the neighbourhood is the village of SaiyidSbSd 
The plain is much more fertile than that of 
Kirman and contains many villages. 

Bam [q v ] in the eastern part of the province 
is still m existence The road from Sir^jan to 
Bam passed by Ray in and Darzin; from this 
last place a road ran (and runs) to fijiruft. Nar- 
mSsIr (also NarmSshlr) situated at a short distance 
from Bam in a south-west direction, was formerly 
an important market for commerce with India; 
at the present time the name only marks a district. 
The village of Fahladj which is in this district 
was a fortress in the time of the Afghans. 
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Ejiruft, formerly the capital of the southern 
part of KinxiSn, occupied a site now called 
Shskhr-i Dal^iySnQs In the time of Marco 
Polo the town had already been supplanted by 
its former quarter Kumadm called Camadi by the 
Venetian; it was an important market Basing his 
belief on a passage m Idrlsi (transl Reinaud, 
p 423) Sykes (op, cti , p. 445) thinks that the 
earliest capital Carmana must be looked for be- 
tween Djiruft and Fahladij. On the road from 
Djiruft to Hormuz are Walfishgird or GulSshgird, 
which IS still the name of a village 

Population The inhabitants of KirmSn are 
described in general as possessing a dark biown 
colour and a slight physique because of the heat 
(Istakhri). In the garmstr indeed, the summer is 
very hot and unhealthy (Sykes) The most ancient 
inhabitants of Kirman were probably represented 
in the Middle Ages by the mountain peoples called 
the Kufs in the mountainous district of the south 
and the BSriz (Tap/xav/o/ in Herodotus, lii 92), 
in the mountains to the south-east of the town 
of Kirman, still called BSriz Kuh MakdisI (p 
471) says that the language of the Kufs and of 
the Balus was unintelligible These people were 
probably exterminated in the course of history or 
became mixed from the time of the Buyids and 
of the Seldjtiks with the Iranian element For the 
Balus, who immigrated from the north-west (Ba- 
ladhurl and Tabari do not yet mention them) and 
who were established in Makran from the twelfth 
century see the article balo^Iistan As regards 
the settled population it seems to be of Iranian 
stock; Strabo already says that their customs and 
their language are similar to those of the Medes 
and of the Persians (xv 2, 14) From the time 
of the Sasamds a part of the inhabitants was 
composed of Nestorian Christians, the bishop of 
Kirman was under the authority of the metropolitan 
of Fars The conversion to Islam was slowly 
affected; according to Tabari the mountaineers 
had been islamised under the ^Abbasids; later they 
showed great sympathy for the Shi'a (MakdisI). 
YalfLut (s V Kufs) insists upon the fact that while 
having no religion, they venerated ^Ali b Abl 
TSlib The islamised population was very much 
exposed to sectarian influences such as those of 
the Kharidjls, and later that of the Isma^ills From 
the theological point of view the inhabitants of 
Shiiadjan belonged, according to Makdisi, to the 
ahl al-hadith and those of Djiruft to the ahl al~r(dy 
The advent of the Safawids at last established 
the official form of Shi^Uj tthnad-a^arlya to which 
the great majority of the population still belongs 
In the xixth century the sect of the Shaikhis [q v ] 
gamed many adherents in the province of Kirman, 
so that it became one of their most important 
centres. Sykes reckons their number at 7,000 The 
BSbIs are a little less numerous Finally KirmSn 
is one of the districts where the adherents of the 
religion of Zoroaster were able to maintain them- 
selves as a community under the spiritual direction 
of their ancient sacerdotal hierarchy Tavernier 
(P 390) says that in his time (about 1650) their 
number was still more than 10,000 in the town 
of KirmSn, after the great emigration to India 
They had a temple at a distance of four leagues 
from the town; they were for the most part wool- 
merchants Until the middle of the xviiitk century 
there must have existed at Kirman a school of 
dasmr\ whose influence was considerable. According 


to Khanikoflf there were still 12,000 Parsis families 
at KirmSn before its destruction in 1794 by Agha 
Muhammad ShSh About the year 1900 their 
number is given by Sykes as 1,700 souls (see 
also the aiticle parsI). 

The Parsis of Kirman, like those of Yazd, 
speak the archaic dialect called Gabrij which 
has been studied, e. g by Houtum Schindler and 
Browne (cf Grundriss der Ir Phil y i 381 ) 

and more recently by O, Mann (Die Mundarten 
von Khunsary etc , ed by K Hadank, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1926). The other dialects spoken in Kir- 
m5n do not seem to have ever been specially 
studied; they belong to the southern group re- 
presented e g by the dialects of FSrs and of 
KashSn (see Geiger in Grnndrissy 1, 2, p 422) 
Makdisi remarks that the language of Kirman 
resembles that of KhurasSn 

The nomads who form a strong minority of the 
population of KirmSn are probably the descendants 
of the Arab, Turkish and Kurd invaders 

The total of the population of the province was 
estimated at 750,000 about the year 1900 (Sykes) 
II '1 he town of K 1 r m 5 n situated m the 
north-east part of the piovince (30® 17^ lat N 
56® 59' long E ) has been identified in all 
likelihood with the town and the district which 
Arab geographers call BardasTi (YSknt has Burdasir) 
01 Guwashlr (see also Makdisi, p 460) The two 
forms might represent the foim Beh-Ardashh, which 
IS, according to Hamza Isfah5ni (ed Gottwald, p 46) 
the name of a town built by Ardashir, the founder 
of the dynasty of the S5s5nids I'he building of the 
KalVi Arda^Ii, the ancient citadel to the east of 
the town, which, in the Middle Ages, must have been 
just outside the gate of the city, is also attributed 
to Ardashir But the town was thought to be less 
ancient than Bam and Djiruft (Sykes, following 
Afdal al-Din) A district to the south-west of 
KirmSn still bears the name of Bardaslr. In the 
ninth century, when Ibn Ilyas had just occupied it, 
it was not yet very large, but in the xiiBh century 
Yakut describes it as the largest town of KirmSu 
The name of Kirman was given to it as capital 
of the province of that name The official honoraiy 
name of the town is Dar al-Aman 

The town is situated at the meeting place of 
three valleys at a height of about 6,000 feet, 12 
miles to the north of the Djlipar chain of mountains 
The surroundings consist almost exclusively of 
steppes and possess very little cultivated land 
Between KaFa-i Ardashir, already mentioned, and 
the town is a ruined citadel at a lower elevation, 
KaPa-i Diikhtar, which must have been formerly 
in the town All the plain to the east and to the 
south of the town has a large number of remains 
of buildings There are found here veiy beautiful 
pieces of fayence and other archaeological lemains. 
The town itself is surrounded by a wall of baked 
clay with four gates. A quarter outside of the 
walls to the north-east is that of the Zoroastrians, 
Mahalla-i Gabr The citadel is situated on the 
western side Hamd Allah Mustawfl (Nuzhat al~ 
Kulub,y p 140) speaks of a mosque built under 
^Umar b. ^Abd al-^AzIz, but the most ancient mos- 
que is at the present time the Masdjid-i Malik 
built by the SeldjHlj: Tilran ShSb (1084 — 1096); 
this mosque was already in rums in the xvBh century, 
but has been restored The two other important 
mosques are the Masdjid-i Dj5mi^ built, according 
to an inscription, in 1349 by Mubariz al-Din Muzaffar 
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and the Masdjid-P5-Minar, erected by the latter’s 
brother ^Imad al-Dln. A monument destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1896 was the Gunbad-i Sabz, a 
building of cylindrical form covered with mosaics 
of a greenish blue. According to information given 
to Sykes it was the tomb of one of the members 
of the dynasty of the KutUigh !^5ns, built in 
640 (1242) After the destruction of the town in 
1794, it was rebuilt under Fath ^Ali Shah, but it 
only began to prosper under the governor Wakil 
al-Mulk about the year i860 (A plan of the 
modern town is given opposite p 188 of Sykes, 
JOyOOO Milesy etc ) The number of inhabitants in- 
creased in the last part of the nineteenth century 
Schindler in 1878 gives the figure as 41,170 and 
Sykes in 1900 as 49,120 The great majority are 
Shlh's, next come the Shaikhis (6,000), the Babfs 
(3,000), and the Zoroastiians (1,600) The Jews 
form a very small group of seventy souls KirmSn 
owes its very great industiial reputation to its 
shawls, but this industry has been surpassed by 
that of carpets in wool and in silk The workers 
are almost exclusively men; Sykes estimates the 
value of the exports at £ 40,000 annually. Another 
important industry is the manufacture of felt 
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IS the best authoiity on the modern province 
Other geographical descriptions, Hadjdji Sialifa, 
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is a prdcis of the history of the province of 


KirmSn. For modern times see also £. G. 
Browne, The Persian Revolution^ Cambridge 
1910; Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes, History of 
Persia^,^ London 1921. 

A. H. Schindler, Die Par sen in Persien,^ 
Z D M G.,^ 1882, p. 54 — 88; Dosabhai Framji 
Karaka, History of the Parsts^,^ 1884; Spiegel, 
Eranische Altertumskunde,^ i., Leipzig 1 871; 
Grundriss der Iranischen Phtlologie\ E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia,^ London 
1902 — 1906; do, Pei Sian Literature under 
Tartar Domtmony Cambridge 1 920; do , Persian 
Liter atuie in Modem Ttmes^ Cambridge 1924; 
de Gobineau, Les religions et les philosophies 
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Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the Brit, 
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KIRMANI, Kamal al-DIn Abu Mah- 

mUd b. ^AlI of Kirman, known as Kh^X^jU 
KirmXnI [the name Kh'^adm is a diminutive 
form from Khxogdja cf. Grundriss der Iran, Phil,,^ 
i/ii. 185; another instance of this formation, not 
noticed there, is pii u from plr^ Djalal al-Din Rumi, 
Mathnawl {td, Nicholson) i. line 2169], a Persian 
poet, born, as stated in the epilogue of his Gul 
u-Nawruz^ ShawwSl 5, 679 (Jan. 28, 1281) at Kir- 
ro5n He died at Shiraz, probably m 753/l352 5 
the date 742, given by Dawlatshah, is enoneous. 
Men of letters gave him the surname of Nakhl^ 
band-t ShtlaraH (or N i mdant) (Dawlatshah, Tadh^ 
kiroy p. 249, Vulleis, Lexicon^ ii, 1301) Biographical 
details are scarce about him. He belonged to a 
distinguished family, and seems to have travelled 
widely. That he stayed some time at Baghdad, 
appears from the lines from his Humdy u^HumUyun 
quoted by Dawlatshah, loc, cit, Kirman! was a 
murid of Rukn al-Din al-SamnSni (f 73^/j^345) 
and lived some time as a mystic in SufiSbad (m 
Khurasan, cf. Ritter, Erdkundcy viii 396) 

His first patron seems to have been the Muzaf- 
farid ruler MubSriz al-Din Muhammad of Yazd 
[713/1314 — 759/1358 (deposed), died 76S/»364] 
Afterwards, Kirmani was in the service of Amir 
Shaikh Abu Ishak (viz. Djamal al-Din Shaikh Abu 
Ishak, prince of Shiraz till 754/1353, killed by 
order of Mubariz al-Dln m 757/135^)* The poet 
died at the court of AbQ Ishak. A son of KirmEnl 
is mentioned in his Kamalndnia (see below). 

Works. Khwadju Kirmani wrote a Khamsa^ 
m imitation of Nizami, as is the case with many 
of the later Persian poets, and a Dtwdn, The 
Kkamsa consists of. 

1. Humdy u-Humdyun,^ a romantic poem, in 
the metre of Nizami’s Iskandarhama (1 e. muta^ 
kdrtb,^ because it treats of a subject from IrSnian 
heioic tradition) It contains 3203 dubaits,^ it was 
composed, according to the epilogue, at Baghdad 
m 732. The prologue contains the madh of the 
Ilkhan Abu Sa^Id and his wazlr Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad ; it states, that the poet was induced to 
compose the work by the high dignitary Abu U-Fath 
Madjd al-Din Mahmvid. This mathnawl describes 
the adventures of HumSy, son of Shah Hu§hang, 
and his love of HumayUn, princess of China. Not- 
withstanding the intrigues of the princess’s father, 
the Faghfur, the lovers are united, HumayUn’s 
father peiishmg in battle by the hand of Humly. 

2. Nawruz u-Gul,^ also a romantic poem, mthe 
metre of Khusraw u-^lrln,^ containing 2615 dudaits* 
It was completed in 742 (chronogram), dedicated to 
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Tadj al-Din Ahmad (a wazir to the Muzaf- 

farid MubSriz al-Din), and relates the love-story 
of Kawrilz, son of king Flrliz of KhurSsSn, and 
Gul, daughter of the emperor of Rum, With the 
main narrative are interwoven three minor stories, 
told to the prince to console him in his love- 
sickness. 

3. Kamalnama^ on ethics and religion, in the 

metre of the Haft Patkar^ composed 744 (chrono- 
gram) ; this year is given as the date of comple- 
tion of the Khamsa (Rieu, Ch/., p. 620). In the 
prologue, the Muslim saint AbO IshaV Ibrahim of 
KSzerGn (1426/1035) is praised; in the epilogue 
the poet addresses Amir Shaikh Aba Ishak, the 
ruler of Shiraz, and also his own son Mudjir al-Din 
AbQ Sa'id ^All. The poem is divided into in 

one of the manusciipts numbered fiom i — 12. 

4. Rawdat al- Anwar ^ mystical; a counterpart 
to the Mahzan aUAsrar (Dawlatshah, p. 251); 
composed 743 at Kazerun, according to the epi- 
logue. It is divided into 20 makala\. The dedica- 
tion IS to Shams al-Din Mahmtld b Sa^n (killed 
in battle 746/1345, as nazlr of Abn Ishak of 
Shiraz). The Rawdat passes for the first poem of 
the Khamsa 

5. It seems not to be possible, to determine 
with certainty which of the other woiks of Kir- 
man! should be reckoned as the remaining part 
of the Khamsa. It may be, that it is the poem 
entitled Mafdtlh al-Kulub wa-MasUbih al-Ghnyub^ 
which IS found in the manuscript No. 332 of the 
Library of the king of Oudh This poem, consisting 
of 28 baPs^ appears, from the headings given in 
the catalogue, to treat of religious topics. 

After the Khamsa.^ we have. 

6. Gawharnama\^ the aim of this poem, also 
a mathnawl^ is the praise of Baha^ al-Din Mah- 
mud, who was wazir to the Muzaflfand ruler, and 
claimed descent from the renowned Nizam al-Mulk. 
Besides the wazir, his ancestors are also praised 
in the work. The date of its composition is 746 ! 
(chronogram) 

7. Dlwan* Dawlatshah (or his authorities) say, 

that the diwan of Kirmanl numbers 20,000 veises 
(cf. also Sprenger, Cat . . Oudh p 472), it 

contains kafidd'z.^ mostly panegyric, e g. on the 
Muzaffand MubSriz al-Din and Shaikh Abu Ishak; 
also on the persons, lauded in the Gawharndme.^ 
and besides on other great men, as for instance 
ShIrwanshSh b. MinOcihr. A letter to a Shlrwitn- 
ShSh, ruler of ShSbaran and Shammakhi, from the 
part of the great wazir Rashid al-Din is extant 
(Browne, Persian Literature tinder Tartar domt- 
nion.^ p. 83); the person, praised in the Dtwdn 
of Kirmanl may have belonged to the family of 
Rashid al-Din ’s addressee. 

Further, the dtwdn contains ghazal\.^ mukatia^dt.^ 
rubc^lydt.^ etc. 

Finally, a tar^fa of this poet (refrain . kth 
4 dihdn furat ast u nicfnd dust \ war ba ma^nd 
nazar kuni.^ hama ust) occurs in the Leyden ma- 
nuscript 274, foL 463 verso — 464 verso. 

The little that is pnnted of Kirmani’s poetry 
will be found in the works, cited in the Btbho- 
graphy. From these scanty extracts, it is impos- 
sible to form a judgment on his merits as a poet ; 
therefore, the opinion of Browne, who had the 
opportunity of reading a great part of the Diwan, 
may be repeated here, “his verse, while graceful 
and pleasing, lacks any conspicuous distinction 
or excellence'*. 


Bibliography'. DawlatshSh, Tadkkira.^ ed. 
Biowne, p. 249 etc.; Lu^f ^Ali Beg Adhur, 
Atashkada (Bombay 1299), p. 124 sq.\ Tc^rlkhrt 
Guzida.^ ed. Browne, 1. 8i8; Z. D. M. (?., li. 
205 etc.; Rieu, Catalogue.^ 11. 620 etc.; Spren- 
ger, Catal. Oudh , p. 471 — 73; Rosen, Manuscr. 
persons de Vlnstttut.^ etc., p. 118, 217; Cat. 
Bankipore (Persian poets. FirdawsI to Hafiz), 
p 213 sqq , Grundrtss der Iran. Phil..^ ii. 248 
etc.; Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar 
dominion.^ p. 222 etc. (V. F. Buchner) 

KIRMANSHAH, a town lying in a plain among 
the mountain ranges that border the Iranian plateau 
on the south-west, now the capital of a Persian 
province between Kurdistan on the noith and 
Luristan on the south The geographical position 
of the town is approximately 34° 20' North Lat 
and 47® East Long ; the plain is traveised by 
the Kara Su which runs to the north-east of the 
town in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
river Gamasiyab (formerly the G 5 wm 5 sa Riid) 
farther south, the latter is a tributary of the 
Kerkha [q v ] and the most important water-course 
of the province 

It was probably in this district that the earliest 
kingdom of the Medes was established (A Billerbeck, 
Das Sandjak Suleimania und dessen pcrsische Nach- 
barlandschaften, I.eipzig 1898, p 162), and here 
I also were the Paithian provinces of 
and ViVibiot vi k^too (Isidore of Charax, § 4, 5). It 
! was the province called Mah under the Sasanids 
(May in Moses of Khorene), and in the early 
centuries after the Arab conquest De Morgan 
wished to identify the ruins of the ancient Cam- 
badene to the north of KirmSnshah This town is 
Itself not very old it was founded in the S 5 s 2 nid 
period and only began to be an important town 
from the xvi^k century onwards The older Arab 
geographers know it only by the name of Kar- 
mi s in (other forms . Kiimasin, Karmasin, Kirmasln, 
Karmashin): Makdisi (p 28) says that it is another 
name for Kirmanshahan, while Yakut (iv 69) 
regal ds Karmisin as an aiabicisation of Kirman- 
shahan (Dimashki gives the same note with reseive 
but Ibn al-Fakih already explains the first form 
by the second) Kazwiui {Geography^ p. 290) 
howevei says that Karmisin is near Kirmanshahan 
To explain Karmisin, Rittei, ix 374, calls attention 
to the name of the iiver Coima in lacitus (Annales, 
xii 13) The name KiimanshShan seems first to 
appear in the tenth century, perhaps in the time 
of the Buyids, but the circumstances are unknown 
A very widespread tradition found in Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat aUKuliib^ p 108 makes BahrSm IV 
(388 — 399 A. D ) founder of the town this king 
had acquiied the title KirmSnshah as governor of 
the province of Kirman [q v ] and the historians 
do record that he founded a town but it was more 
probably the little town of Kirmansh 5 h between 
Yazd and KirmSo (cf Tabari in Noldeke, Gesch. 
d Pers u. Arab ^ p 71). Another tradition found 
more or less explicitly in almost all the geographers 
attributes the foundation to king Kawadh b Firilz 
(488 — 531; cf especially Ma^:disl, p 257 sqq.) 
The country round the town contained and still 
contains many monuments of the time of the 
SSsSnian kings; they often resided there and their 
example was followed by later rulers, e g the Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid and the BUyid Adud al-Dawla, 
who built a palace there (Makdisi, p 393). The 
new name of the town may perhaps be connected 
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with this event for it was under Adud al-Dawla 
ths^t the Bayids became masters of the province 
of KirmSn [q. v.]. 

Karralsin was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the taking of Hulwan (in 640; Baladhurf, p 
301) The district of Mah, belonging to the province 
of ^ibal, was then granted as an appanage to the 
inhabitants of Kufa and Basra The upper part 
became M5h al-KUfa with Dinawar as capital; 
the lower part was Mah al-Basra with Karmlstn 
as its capital (Baladhuii, p 306; Kudama, p 226) 
Dinawar [q. v ] was however a much more im- 
portant town than Karmisin (cf especially Schwartz, 
p 479) and the geographers of these times mention 
It mainly as a stage on the gieat road Bagjidad — 
lUianiVin — Hulwan — Karmisin — BisutHn — 
Hamadhan Another important road ran from 
Karmisin to NihSwand The town is described m 
this period as pleasantly situated in a very 
fertile plain It was ruled successively by the 
^Abbasids, Buyids — m their time it must have 
formed part of the territory of the Kurd dynasty 
of the Hasanawaih [q v ], although it is not men- 
tioned in the Kurd chionicle of Sharaf al-Din — 
and the Seldjuljs, in the Mongol period it had 
sunk to a mere village (Ilamd Allah Kazwini) 

The importance of Kirmanshah began undei the 
Safawids after it had become a frontier bulwark 
of Persia against the Ottomans who had established 
themselves in dangerous proximity in Mesopotamia, 
especially after the time of Murad IV The Turks 
several times occupied it in then wais with Persia, 
for example in 1630 during Khusiaw [q v] Pasha’s 
expedition It then was a fortified town with a 
brick wall; see the description in Ewliya Celebi 
(iv 353) who attributes its foundation to Shah 
IsmS'il, which probably means that he fortified it 
foi the fust time After the fall of the Safawids 
(1722) the Pasha of Bagdad succeeded in occupying 
Kirmansh 5 h but he was driven out by Ashraf 
In 1731, the Tuiks again occupied it to be expelled 
by the future Nadu Shah The tieaties of peace 
of 1732 and 1736 left Kirmanshah to Persia (cf 
von Hammer, G 0 vii 404 ujq') In 1754 
MirzS Muhammad Taki Khan became its governor 
for Nadir Shah He later made himself independent 
until Karim Khan Zand took the town m 1766 
after a siege of two years Undei the Kadjars 
Kirmanshah increased in importance, in 1790 it 
had about 6,000 inhabitants (Beauchamps, quoted 
by Ritter) but by 1810 there were alieady 12,000 
houses (Kinneir, m Ritter) Under the govei- 
noiship of Muhammad ‘^All Muza, son of Fath 
^All ShSh, who lived at Kiimanshah as an almost 
independent vassal, the town became a formidable 
bulwark against the Turks After the Turco-Persian 
peace of 1823 ‘^AU Mirz 5 was suflficiently powerful 
to annex to his province the large district of Zohab 
which ought to have been restored to Turkey A 
complete list of the governors of Kiimanshah 
under the Kadjais to 1905 is given by Rabmo 
(see Bibliography) As recently as April 1915 
the town was occupied by Turkish troops; they 
conducted propaganda on behalf of the Central 
Powers theie until they were forced to letiie in 
March 1917 

Kirmanshah at the present day is rather the 
name of the province; the town is called more 
correctly Kirmanghahan About 1905 it had a 
population of about 60,000 (Rabmo) and owes its 
prosperity to its position on the great trade route 


of considerable antiquity {al-^ndda in MaJ^disl) 
from BaghdSd to Hamadhln (Kirmanghahan is 
100 miles from each of these two towns); the 
through traffic is enormous. The same road is 
used by the Shl'a pilgrims who visit the sacred 
places of the ^Irak KirmanshahSn possesses no 
ancient buildings ; the ramparts have been de- 
molished and the most remarkable building is 
the arsenal, which is also the residence of the 
governor, built beside the great Top MaidSn The 
town contains a large number of caravanserais; 
there is not much local industry, the manufacture 
of carpets having disappeared The majority of 
the citizens are Kurds, then come Persians, Turks, 
Jews and Christians The surrounding plain is very 
fertile Ewliya {loc at.) and Hadjiiji ^allfa (Dji- 
hannuviay p 302) make special mention of the 
cultivation of saffron 

The province lies between 34® and 35° N. Lat, 
and 44® 30' and 48° 30' E. Long., the capital is 
almost in the centre, in the western part are 
Kermd and Kasr Shinn [q v ] and m the eastern 
Asadabad, Kangawar (formerly Kasr al-Lusus), 
Blsutun [q v ], Nihawand [q v ] and the rums of 
Dinawar [q v ] It is rich in monuments of the 
Achaemenids and Sasanids, which are mentioned 
with more or less detail by the old geographers, 
such as the famous sculptures of T 5 k-i Bustan, 
three miles feast of Kirmanshahan, to which the 
geographers give the name Sbabdiz or ShibdSz 
from the horse of the king Khusraw and the pla- 
teau {iiukka) where Khusraw Parwiz is said to 
have received the submission of the kings of the 
eaith in a hall of audience with 100 columns 
(cf also bIsutUn) 

It is one of the richest provinces of Persia It 
exports wheat and nee and grows for its own 
use, maize, clover, castor-oil and cotton It has a 
population of about 300,000 and is divided into 
nineteen districts (bu/uk), many of which are 
named after the tribes which inhabit them Rabmo 
gives forty-four names of tribes for the province 
(cf also Curzon, i 557) who are for the most 
part Kurds The largest Kurd tribe is that of the 
Kaihur (mentioned in the Kuidish Chronicle of 
^araf al-Din) to the south-west who have given 
their name to a distiict Another important Kurd 
tribe is that of the Sindjabi west of Kasr Shlrin 
Their southein Kurd dialect is called L^kki by 
O Mann {Die Mundarten der Lurstdmme tm 
sudltchen Persien, Berlin 1910, p xxii ) although 
the Lakk in the proper sense of the word live 
in Lunstan In the south of the province there 
are tribes of Lurs The greater part of the semi- 
nomadic population are 'All llahl [q v.] Besides 
the two groups mentioned there are several small 
tribes of Arabs and Turks which have become 
allied to the great Kurd tribes. 

! Bibliography'. The old geographers are 
I quoted from the B G A and other standard 
' editions; J. Marquart, Erdmaht.^ Abh. G W. 
GoU, N. F.y vol 111 , n 2, p 18; P. Schwartz, 
Iran im Mittelaltery Leipzig 1921, iv., p 445 sqq ; 
C. Ritter, ErdkundCy Berlin 1840, ix p. 'ifi^sqq ; 
K Prellberg, Persuny erne historische Landschafty 
Leipzig 1891, p. 66; Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastetn Cali fatty Cambridge 1905, p. 
186 sqq The early European travellers (Kinneir, 
Ker Porter, Rawlinson, Beauchamps) have been 
utilised by Ritter; cf also S. de Sacy, if/- 
moire sur ies tnontiments et les inscriptions de 
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Kirtnansckah m Mimoire sur diver ses antiquiies 
de la Perse, Paris 1 793 ; G. Curzon, Pef da, 
London 1892, i. 557 sqq . ; A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York 
1906, p 230 sqq,', H L. Rabino, Kermanschak 
in R.M M , 1920, xxxviii , p i — 40, M Sykes, 
Historta of Persia 2, London 1921; K Stuart 
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(J. H Kramers) 

KIRMASTI, capital of a ^cazS of the 
same name in Anatolia, 15 miles S E. of 
Mikhahdj (cf J H Mordtmann, in Z D. M. G., 
Ixv. [1911], loi) and 40 miles S. E. of Brussa 
with about 5,000 inhabitants, 3,000 of whom are 
Muslims. The town has 14 quarters with 800 
houses and lies on both banks of the Edrenos 
Cai (Rhyndacus) The origin of the name often 
wrongly written KirmasB, which points to a Gieek 
or ♦Kpf/xaa-Tij, is uncertain, nor is it 
known what ancient town was here. Perhaps the 
Kremastis in the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 743) 
mentioned in Xen , Hist.^ iv 8, is to be connected 
with it. In the Byzantine period A o rat a is said 
to have been here where the troops of Alexius 
Comnenus under Kamytzes Mere defeated in 1113 
by the Saidjuks (cf Anna Comn., 11. 279 In 
any case there is close to K. a Byzantine castle in 
rums which resembles that 6 miles farther up 
the Edrenos Cai at Kesterlek and presumably 
was intended with similar defences at Ulubad 
(Lopadium) and Brussa to keep back the advance 
of the Ottomans In the town which has 6 mos- 
ques, including one large very old one with a turbe 
and 14 masdjid’s, there are ancient remains (sar- 
cophagi, inscriptions on the walls, ornaments) which 
do not seem yet to have been studied The history 
of Kirmastl under the Ottomans is quite obscure, 
as there are no records. Ewliya Celebi (v 290) 
and European travellers (cf W. Hamilton, Pesear- 
ches in Asia Minor, 1 77, 80, ii. 93, London 1842) 
say practically nothing about it. The Muslim 
inscriptions have still to be studied and edited. 
Kirmastl, which did not suffer from the Greek 
occupation, w'as recently (1925) renamed Mustafa 
KemSl Pasha m honour of the Turkish President 
Kirmastl is the birth-place of Seyyid-i Wilayet 
(d. 929 = 1522 in Stambul), son-in-law of the 
historian Ashyk-Pasha-zade (cf. Tashkopru75de- 
Medjdi, ShakO^tk al-Nti^mUnlya, p. 352,13), known 
from the Menaktb~i Tadji al-^Artfin (i e Sheykh 
Ebu T-Wefa); cf. Pertsch, Turk, HSS Gotha, p. 
137, N®. 166 and Tomberg, Catal Uppsal , p. 
21 1, N®. cccvii. 

Two hours’ journey from Kirmastl are two hot 
mineral springs, called Diimbilldak and Akardja. 

Bibliography' (besides references in the 
text): Cuinet, Turquie d''Asie,y\. 155 sgr, HSdjijf 
Khalifa, Diihannuma, 656, 17, 660, 1; Ewliya, 
Seyahetname, v. 290 at top, W. M Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 155, 437. 

(Franz Babinger) 

ipRSH. [Sec eiJRUai*] 

]j[lR«-SHEHlRf (Turkish ktr~shehrl — “tovsm of 
uncultivated lands”), atown in Asia Minor, 
capital of a Sandjak in the province of Angora, 97 
miles (33 hours) S E. of this latter, on a river called 
simply Irm^ki ® tributary of the Kizil-lrm^k which 
flows at a distance of two hours from the town 
and is crossed by the stone bridge of Kezik with 
thirteen arches (about 120 yards). Its height is 


3,290 feet. The houses are scattered among gardens 
which extend in length to a distance of 10 miles 
and m breadth to that of 5 miles; these gardens 
bear in the North the name of Oz, in the West 
that of Cukflr-Cair, in the South that of Deinek, 
and m the East that of Kandam; it has an abun- 
dant harvest of fruit, especially of grapes. The 
population consists of 8,462 inhabitants of whom 
7,794 are Muslims, 651 Armenians and 17 Greeks. 
There are 25 great mosques (Seldjflk mosque of 
Djedebey), 19 small mosques, 4 medreses, a civil 
preparatory school, a secondary school, 2 primary 
schools, a church Several Muslim saints are buiied 
there, the poet ‘^Aghik Pasha (d. 733 = 1332), Akhi 
Oren, Shaikh Sulaiman. In the suburbs is held the 
fair of Yaprakli, it has hot springs: Teime (©ipfzi) 
or Karghan-Kayan, ferruginous, used as a cure 
for anaemia, a quarter of an hour away; Kara 
Kart, sulphurous wells, a cure for nervous disorders, 
8 miles away Manufactures of carpets of wool 
and mohair {tiftiU) foi the salat (jadgd^ada, q v.) 
and for the room {kaltle), for curtains {perde-ltk, 
cuek-lt gthm\ for wallets (hetbe), in three qualities . 
striped (falazde), the same in a finer quality; 
kestne, Moven mats, chairs, arm-chaiis, cupboards 
of M'alnut-wood To the West the mountain of 
Emir-buinn, in the middle of it facing south the 
immense cave of Gobek-Kaya. 

The Sandjak is divided into four Kaza’s (Kir- 
shehir) to which are attached two nahiya, of which 
one is Hadjdj Bektash [q v.], Keskln (capital 
Ma'^den), Med)ldlye (capital BoySlik, Kurd village), 
Awanos (Abanos) It does not include any high 
mountains; it has a chain of hills called BaranI 
I)5gh which extends for 14 miles in length in the 
vicinity of the capital and terminates at KUrt 
Bell. Millstones are obtained from the hill ‘^Ali 
Korlu. Two lakes, one quite near the town at 
Shebili Baghlari, Dib-Siz Gol (the lake without 
a bottom), and the second m the canton of Medjidiye, 
Yanar Golu, near the village of Yanaroghlu, which 
has given it its name Total population, 119,139 in- 
habitants, of whom 116,999 Muslims, i,794 
Greeks, 346 Armenians Agiiculture is only slightly 
developed Roads suitable for vehicular traffic are 
hardly made completed towards Cesarea and 
Angola, 80 miles, towards Ma'^den, 40 miles, 
towards New-Shehir, 55 miles 

Bibliography' ^Ali Djewad, Dio ghrahya 

lughati, p 645; Salname, 1325, p 791; Hadjdjl- 

Khalifa, Qithdn-numa, p. 620, V. Cuinet, La 

Turqute d'Aste, vol. 1., p. 324. (Cl. Huart) 

^IR^AS (a.), paper. This wmrd is found in 
the Kurban (vi, 7) with its plural kara(is (vi. 91) 
where they can only mean papyrus. The Egyptians 
wrote on the kir(ds manufactured from reeds called 
baidt {Fihrist, i. 21). Chinese paper, warak {Ini, 
is made from vegetable fibre , hasJBik , micro- 
scopical examination has indeed shown that this 
paper is made, not from cotton but from various 
fibres {J, A , 1925, ccvi., p. 159 sqq,'), while the 
paper of K]ior5sSn is manufactured from linen 
fibre, kattan, by Chinese woikmen in imitation of 
that of their own countiy (Fihrist, ibid.). More 
details are found in the article kXghadh. 

KatSda m Tabari, Tafslr, vii. 90, translates 
ktr(ds by {ahlfa which tells us nothing. 

(Cl. Huart) 

al-KISA% ^AlI b. Hamza b. ‘'Abd AllXh b. 
BahmSn b. FairUz, client of the BanU Asad, 
grammarian and reader of the !Kur^Sn, 
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born at Knfa, died at Ranbuya, not far fiom al- 
Ray, about 189 (805). The following dates are 
also given for his death 179, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
193 and 197. 

After having studied m his native town, he 
came to Basra to study with al-^alll b. Ahmad 
(see this article) who advised him to go and 
study language amongst the tiibes of the Nadjd, 
of the Hidjfiz and of the Tihama. On his return 
to Basra he found that al-^^alil was dead and 
had been succeeded by the grammarian YSnus 
b. Habib al-Basri, who aftei several discussions 
on grammar gave up his place to him. Nevertheless 
he took up his peimanent abode at Baghdad 
where he taught chiefly Kur^anic diction, first in 
accordance with the method of his master Hamza 
al-Zayyat, and afterwards he followed a method 
of his own, he is the seventh badr^ and because 
of that he is counted amongst the seven canonical 
readers. 

Harun al-Raghld confided to him the education 
of his sons al-Amln and of al-Ma^mun. In spite 
of the opinion of the Imam al-Shafih who praised 
exceedingly his grammatical knowledge, al-Kisa^I 
was especially weak in grammar, and his partisans 
admit that he only latterly concerned himself with 
this science In any case he had numerous ad- 
veisaries, whom he dealt with in a fashion neither 
honest nor just, notably Sibawaihi, al-YazIdf. 

Amongst his teachers were Abu DjaTar al- 
Ru^Ssi, Mu'adh al-HairS^ Sufyan b. ^Uyaina, Su- 
laiman b Ailjam, Abu Bakr b. 'AyySsh 

His pupils were Abu ^Omar al-Durl, Abu 
’ 1 -Harith al-Laith b. iChalid, Yahya b. Ziyad al- 
Farra\ Abu ^Obaida al-Kasim b. Sulaiman. 

Of his numerous works, it appears that we 
have no more than one, Ktsala ft lahn al-amma^ 
“a treaty on the mistakes of the vulgar language”, 
which seems to be the oldest woik composed 
on this subject and was published fiom the Beilin 
manuscript N^. 7103, by Brockelmann in Zeitsch . 
f Assyrtol ^ xii. (1898), 29 — 46 (cf. below Nob 
deke, tbid,^ p. iii — 115) 

Bibliography, al-Fihrisi,^ p. 29, 65; al- 
Agliafi^ V 46, 54; XI 106, XU 23, xviii 73, 
^ XXI 106; Ibn al-Anbari, al-Insaf^ ed G Weil, 
Leiden 1913, p. 293—294 and Ind ; Ibn Ku- 
taiba, al’Mal'attf Cairo 1300, p. 184, Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhlb al-tahdlnb,^ HaidarSbad 1326, 
vii. 313, al-Anb5rI, Nuzhat al-Altbbd^ ft Tabakat 
al-UdablP,^ Cairo 1294, p. 81; Yakut, Mu^d^am 
al-Buldan^ s. v “Ranbuya”; do., Jrshad al-Arib^ 
Leiden 1911, v. 183; Ibn lOiallikan, Wafayat,^ 
Cairo 1310, 1. 330; al-Diyarbakri, TcZrthh al- 
Khamts,^ Cairo 1283, 11. 332, Abu ’ 1 -Fida", 
TePrihh,^ Constantinople 1286, 11. 18, al-Sam'ani, 
al~Artsab^ Leiden 1912, f 482^, al-SuyutI, al- 
Muzhir, Bulat 1282, 11. 232, do., Bughyat al- 
JVu^al^ Cairo 1326, p. 236; do., al-A^bah 
wa 'I’-Naziftr^ Haidar 5 b 5 d I 317 i 
Fliigel, Die Giamvi. Schulen d, Ataber,^ Leip- 
zig 1862, p. 121 j Noldeke, Gesch, d. Qordet^ 
Gottingen i860, p. 291, 297, Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. Arab, Litt ^ p. 115; Huart, Lut, 
arabe,^ p. 150. (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-K 1SA^I, the author of the Kitab 
Ki^a\ al‘Anbiya\ is identified by Hadjdji Khalifa, 
IV., N®. 9437 with the grammarian and Kurban 
reader ^All b. Hamza (see the foregoing art.). 
This identification, first adopted by Herbelot, 
Bibl, OnentaU,^ 961^, but rightly disputed by 


Lidzbarski, following Pertsch and Ahlwardt, in 
his De pr Ophelias quae dtcunlur legendis Arabicts 
(Leipzig 1893, p. 25), was again accepted by 
Wellhausen m I Eisenberg’s dissertation, Dte 
Prophetenlegenden des Mukammed ben Abdallah 
al-Ktsdt (Berne 1898), p. V., on the assumption 
that the work was not actually by this celebrated 
scholar himself but had been asenbed to him. The 
evidence of most manuscripts is however contrary 
to this view, they sometimes call the author (Abu 
^Abdallah) Muhammad b. ^ATidallah, sometimes 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, sometimes Hasan b. Mu- 
hammad (sic). Besides it can hardly be doubted 
that the author is identical with the author of the 
Kttdb ^Ad^d^tb al-Malakut (HadjdjI Khalifa, iv. 
8075) or simply Kitdb aUMalakut (ibid., v. 10527) 
whom Hadjdji Khalifa calls Abu jQja'far Muham- 
mad b ^Abdallah al-KisS^, and of the Kttdb BadZ 
al-Dunyd,^ whom he mentions by name without 
the kunya on 111. 991. This latter work is lost but 
perhaps it was only an independent edition of the 
first part of the main work, which in the manu- 
sciipt IS sometimes also called Kttdb Bad^ (Khalk) 
al-Dunyd wa-Kt^a^ al-Anbiyd^. The penod m which 
the author flourished is nowhere mentioned. Con- 
trary to Eisenbcrg’s view (Diss., p. ix.) nothing 
can be deduced as to this or the grammarian's 
authorship of the book from the statement of 
Hsdjdji Khalifa, iv. 9477 that Sahl b. ^AbdallSh 
al-Tustari [q. v.] wrote a Muhhta^ar Ktfa{ al- 
Anbiy<P\ for Hadjdji Khalifa does not say that 
this work was the basis of that of al-Kisa^I. Al- 
Iha^Iabl [q. v.] does not mention al-Kisa^i but an 
investigation of the sources and the relation of 
the two authors has still to be made, so that 
nothing can be deduced regarding the age of al- 
KisaT. From the whole character of his literary 
activity one must agree with Ahlwardt in putting 
the author m the fifth century a. h. *, while al- 
Xha^labi’s work grew out of Ku^rSn exegesis and 
IS intended for learned circles, al-KisH^ is a typical 
representative of the class of he relates 

the legends to edify and especially to entertain 
the reader. He therefore quotes only the oldest 
authorities, like Ka^b b. al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbih, although he likes to appear scrupulously 
accurate , but his quotations are not of the slightest 
value for literary criticism. The work, which exists 
in numerous manuscripts (to those mentioned in 
G A, L 1. 350, may be added. Gotha, Pertsch, 
Firrz, N®. 1839; Bnt. Museum, Ellis and Edwards, 
A descriptive List,^ p. 34, Or. 5820 *, E. G. Browne, 
A supplementary Handlist^^ N«. 1012; Princeton, 
Litlmann, N®. 28; Cairo, v. 113; Damascus, 
Zaiyfit, N®. 74, 39), being a popular work was not 
always carefully treated by the copyists, but often 
arbitrarily abbieviated; it has also been translated 
into Turkish, s. H. L. Fleischer, Catalogus codd, 
mss, or, bibl, Dresdensts,^ N®. 128. 

Bibliography: Hottinger, Promptuariuniy 
Heidelberg 1658, p. 209; Lidzbarski, (sT.), 
p. 20 — 25 , Vita (sic ’) Prophetarum auctore 
Mukammed Ben Abdallah aUKiscZi e codicibus^ 
qut in Monaco (sic 1 ), Bonna,^ Lugd, Baiav,,^ 
Lipsta et Goihana (sic !) asservantur edidit 
Isaac Eisenberg, i., Leyden 1922, li, ibid. 1923. 

(Brockelmann) 

KISA^I, HakIm Madjd al-DIn AbU IshX^ (or 
Abu *l-Hasan) KisA% a Persian poet of the 
second half of the fourth century A. H. belonging 
to the first penod of Persian poetry. He waa 
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born in Merw on Wednesday 26^*' Shawwal 341 
(March 16, 953) and according to most authorities 
died in 392 (1002); one source however (Wfihh, 
quoted by Eth6), says that he reached a very ad- 
vanced age. A few of his poems have been pre- 
served in the different tadhkira they have been 
published by Eth6 {^Du Lteder des /Ctsd^^ S-B. 
Bayr. Ak y 1874, p. 133—149). These poems 
illustrate the whole repertory of Persian poets ot 
the time; the best known is the kasida in which 
the poet gives the date of his birth as above and 
says that he composed it at the age of 50; this 
^aslda IS pessimistic and ascetic in tendency. The 
tadhklra describes him as a poet who celebrated 
the family of the Prophet m numerous poems (a 
kt(^a of this kind is given in Eth6’s article). He 
IS also said to have written kasldds m praise of 
the Samanids and of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
He must have been a celebrated poet in the SainSnid 
peiiod; the later tadhktra\ however (such as 
Dawlatsljah) do not mention him 

The Dtwdn of Nasir-i Khusraw contains seveial 
passages in which the latter speaks contemptuously 
of KisS^i. Eth6 (Grundr d tiatty Phil ^ 11. 281 — 
282) has concluded from this that Kisa^I must 
have been still alive m the time ofN2sir(c 1040) 
so that he must have lived to a great age. Ethe 
further seeks the cause of the antagonism between 
the two poets in their theological views, Kisa^I 
being a “Twelver” {tthtid-^adiartyd) Shl^i and 
Nasir-i Khusraw a “Sevener” {sab'tyd) But Browne 
i^A Literary History of Persia y 11. 160 — 164) holding 
that NSsir’s invective is only intended to maintain 
his superiority as a poet, thinks that Eth^’s con- 
clusions cannot be accepted, even that regarding 
KisS^’s age, because there could be nothing asto- 
nishing in Nasir-i Khusraw’s attempts to surpass 
one of the best known poets of the pieceding 
generation. 

Bibliography 'Awfi, Lubab al-Albdhy ed. 

Browne, 11. 33 — 39, dahdr Makalay Gtbb Mem 

Ser 28, 1 31 (J* H Kramers) 

(a), synonymous with kawady retalia- 
tion (“settlement”, not “cutting off” or “prose- 
cution”), according to Muslim law is applied m 
cases of killing, and of w'ounding which do not 
prove fatal, called in the former case kt^a^ fi 
'l-nafs (blood-vengeance) and in the latter kisds 
fl-md dun al-nafs 

1 For yisd^ among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Hetdentums^^ p 186 sqq ; 
Procksch, Ober die Blutrache bei den vortslamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu thr\ the 
collection of essays* Zum a lies ten Strafrecht der 
Kulturvolker, Fragen zur Rechtsvergleichung^ ge- 
stellt von Th Mommsen y Section v — vii , and 
Juynboll, Handbuch des tsldmtschen Gesetzes, p 
284 sqq. 

2 Muhammad takes it for granted that the 
blood-vengeance of Arab paganism — in which 
in contrast to the unlimited blood feud, definite 
retaliation, although not always on the person of 
the doer himself, forms the essential feature of 
the vengeance (cf. Procksch, op. cit , p 6 and 
note 5) — is a divine ordinance with the limitation 
assumed to be obvious, that only the doer himself 
can be slain: Kux^Sn xvii. 35; xxv. 68; vi 152 
(cf. KATL, i. i; in these passages only the jus 
talionis can be understood by the right to kill 
another; already in xvii. 35 the avenger of blood 
is forbidden to kill any one other than the guilty 


one); ii. iT^sqq. (before Ramadan of the year 2): 
“To you who are believers the kisds is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the 
slave for the slave and the woman for the woman; 
but if anyone is pardoned anything by his brother 
he shall be dealt with equitably . . and pay him 
compensation as best he can. This is an indulgence 
and meicy from your Lord But he who commits 
a tiansgression after this shall be severely punished 
In h^ds you have life, you of understanding . .” 
(the first verse says that a freeman can only be 
slain for a freeman, a slave for a slave and foi 
a woman only a woman [but probably a slave or 
a woman for a freeman, but this is not expressly 
stated and must be deduced], naturally of course 
only the guilty one and that in all other cases 
the payment of compensation [dtya] takes place 
This IS an extension of what is presumed in the 
earlier passages, the treatment of the freeman in 
relation to the slave is a matter of course ac- 
cording to old Arab views and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad’s 
based on them [there is quite a different inter- 
pretation of the verse in Piocksch, op cit yip 75 
note 5] The commentatois had difficulty in re- 
conciling the passage with later developments 
[cf below 4] Only one explanation, thrust into 
the backgiound and later completely abandoned, 
interprets the verse quite correctly, but makes it 
abrogated by v 49 [see below] By “prescribed” 
IS meant not a duty but a rule not to be trans- 
gressed, pardon is the abandonment of ktsd{ with 
a demand for compensation instead, the law is 
described as an indulgence and mercy and life- 
giving in contrast to the often unlimited blood- 
feud of pagan times, because only the guilty one 
IS slam and the life of the innocent thus pre- 
seived); v 49 (after the first encounter with the 
Medina Jews but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities) “and we have prescribed for them (the 
Jews) in it (Torah) a life for a life, an eye for 
an eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a 
tooth for a tooth, and kt^ds for wounds; but if 
anyone remits it, it is an atonement for him (1 e. 
for his sins) ” (this verse of course does not 
cancel 11 173) In the years 3 — 5 with iv 94 sqq 
there came the distinction between deliberate and 
accidental killing (of icatl, 1 i). m this the ap- 
plication of kisds IS excluded; m 11 190 (before 
the campaign of the year 6) ktsd{ is used meta- 
phorically m the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy ter- 
ritory and month by the enemy) 

3 The facts gathered fiom the Siray the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with 
this. In the so-called ordinance of the community 
at Medina, which belongs to the early Medina 
period it is laid down that if any one slays a 
believer and is convicted (proof of guilt in a trial 
before the authority — Muhammad — is therefore 
required as a condition for the carrying out of 
ki{ds)y talion takes place even if the avenger of 
the blood of the slam man declares himself 
satisfied ; all believers must be against the murderer 
and can only take an active part against him. 
Here the kifdf is brought from the sphere of 
tribal life into that of the religious-political com- 
munity {ummci) wffiich finds an echo in the law, 
not however to be taken literally, that believers 
are one another’s blood-avengers for their blood 
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spilt for the sake of Allah, but is throughout re- 
cognised as a personal vengeance, as is also laid 
down in the case of the Medina Jews, no one is 
to be prevented from avenging a wound A 
limitation of ki^a^y logical from the standpoint of 
the ummay lies in the fact that the believer 
is forbidden in the ordinance of the community 
to kill a Muslim on account of an unbeliever On 
two occasions when Muslims had killed heathens 
who had howevei treaties with Muhammad, he 
did not allow kisTis to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from 
the ordinance of the community) and even paid 
the compensation himself, his utteiance regarding 
the possibility of kisas a propos of the second of 
these cases is however illogical On two occasions, 
also for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance 
of compensation when the avenger of blood un- 
doubtedly had the claim to but in one case 

he cursed the murderer — again an illogical 
attitude Muhammad in his turn aftei the capture 
of Mecca in keeping with the regulation of the 
ordinance of the community, abandoned his claim 
to compensation for the slaying of a nephew of 
his, which had taken place during the heathen 
period In this connection he is said to have laid 
down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from the period of heathen- 
dom was to be disregarded (cf kail, 1 2) But 
Muhammad also intensified the operation of ktsas 
and on two occasions had the murderer executed, 
when there weie aggravating circumstances, with- 
out offeung the avengei of blood the choice between 
ktms and compensation, the prosciiption and exe- 
cution of murderers who were also muriadd''s (q v , 
cf KATL, ii 5), IS ho\\evei to be interpreted 
differently, from eveiything it is clear that Muham- 
mad also supervised the cairying out of hsas 
Taking the evidence of the Kurban and the 
Sira together, it is evident that Muhammad did 
not recognise the blood-feud, but allowed kthas to 
survive as personal vengeance, only he subjected 
its application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it from tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in chaiacter to a punishment That Muhammad 
at fhe same time, according to the demands of the 
individual case, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible 

4 Among the tiaditions (hadiitCs) that one 
must be genuine according to which Muhammad 
had a Jew', who had smashed the head of a Mus- 
lim djariya (slave girl 01 young w'oman) with a 
stone, killed in the same way, because in this 
case theie was no question of an avenger of blood 
At a later period when Kurban 11 173 (cf above 
§ 2) was inteipieted in a new way, the attempt 
was made to see in it evidence that a man might 
be killed as ktsa^ foi a woman, without observing 
that the tradition referred to an unbeliever while 
the Kurban passage was only concerned with Mus- 
lims. But this Kur'^anic prescription regarding the 
woman was very early neglected and interpreted 
diffeiently; it is true that ^Umar b. 'Abd al-AzIz, 
al-Hasan al-Basri, ‘Ata^ and 'Ikiima aie quoted as 
representatives of the Kur^anic view that a man 
cannot be put to death for a woman (Zamakhshari 
on Kurban 11 173) but Sa^Id b. al-Musaiyab, al- 
Sha'bl, Ibrahim al-Nakha"i and Katada had held 
the opposite view (ibid.) and the latter opinion 
prevails in the law-schools without any opposition 


(Zamakhsharl’s statements on the point are not 
quite accurate); at the same time it is remarkable 
that traditions expressing the rejected view are 
hardly to be found From the point of view of 
the difference of opinion in the law- 
schools, the following is important. For the 
view that kisas could be inflicted on several, on 
account of one individual, if they had committed 
the crime jointly, no unambiguous tradition could 
be found Those who held this opinion had there- 
fore to rely on a tradition which does not at all 
prove what it is said to, and were only able to 
quote in support (alleged) decisions of old author- 
ities Their opponents naturally pointed out this 
flaw The question how the ktsa^ is to be executed 
IS also disputed, the champions of the view that 
it IS to be inflicted in the same manner as the 
slaying, quote the tradition mentioned above, while 
those who insist upon execution with the sword in 
every case rely upon a saying of Muhammad’s There 
are also varying opinions as to whether a man can 
be put to death on proof by kasama (cf 5 below) 
and ancient authorities are quoted for both; the 
historical truth is perhaps that Muhammad wished 
to apply kasama in a case of bloodshed and when 
it could not be managed, paid compensation him- 
self, besides it is said (ceitainly wrongly) that he 
confirmed kasama as it existed in the period of 
heathendom Among other traditions, mention may 
be made of the stoiy that among the children of 
Israel there was only ktsas and no possibility of 
paying compensation (this is wrongly cited m ex- 
planation of Kurban 11 174; and that Muhammad 
granted the blood-avenger’s request to abandon 
claim to ktsasy laid great stress on forgiveness, 
and even asked him to do so (cf above 3; m 
these historically ceitain cases, however, his attitude 
was influenced by purely political considerations); 
finally we are told that he who raises a claim 
for blood without cause is one of the men most 
hateful to God Other traditions agree with the 
regulations mentioned and still to be mentioned 
and need not therefore be quoted, especially as 
the haditje^ on this subject are collected in Guillaume, 
The Ttaditions of Islam, p. 107 sqq. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as 
the expression of opinion of authoritative circles 
of Islam in the early period, we must notice in 
contrast to Muhammad’s period the important 
change in the treatment of w’omen, which marks 
an undeniable advance, just as the request for 
forgiveness is evidence of a loftier point of view. 

5 The ktsas fi U-nafs according to the SAorfa. 
In the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
K\TL, 1 5 — 7 ki{a{ comes into operation, 1 e. the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity 
IS called 7 vali d-aam (avenger of blood) has the 
right to kill the guilty man under certain conditions. 
From what has been said above, it is obvious that 
this punishment still partakes for the most part 
of the character of personal vengeance; this is 
also clearly seen in the regulations — disputed in 
points of detail — prescribed for the case when 
the avenger in any way mutilates the murderer and 
only occasionally the idea of punishment by an 
authority for the sake of justice crops up [thus 
in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying in which 
ki^a^ cannot take place, tcl%ir intervenes ; the 
competent authority is therefore regarded as the 
wall of one who has no wali\ therefore anyone 
who kills a dkimmh nitl'ahad (an unbeliever 
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connected with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a 
musta^mim (an unbeliever who enters a Muslim 
country after being given a safe conduct) must, 
according to Malik, be put to death and the wait 
has no right to abandon claim to kt^as. On the 
other hand, however, it is laid down that anyone 
who kills a wakf slave goes scot-free], but that 
this point of view is found at all is a step m ad- 
vance, for Muhammad’s decisions in this connection 
(cf. above 3) were only dictated by the demands 
of the individual case, in other matters also in 
certain points we see a loftier attitude adopted, 
at least in some of the schools 

For the application of kt^a^ the fulfilment of 
the following conditions are necessary: i) The 
life of the person slain must be absolutely seemed 
by the this is the case with a Muslim, 

dhtmml and mii^dhad, at least so long as they 
are in the Ddr al- Islam [q. v.], and Ddr al- 
^ulh [q. V ] (in the case of the slaying of a 
Muslim prisoner in the Ddr al-Harb [q v ] it 
is unanimously agreed that there is no ktsa\ and 
for the slaying of another Muslim there is no 
kisd^y according to the Hanafi school; there are 
corresponding regulations for the 4 h}mmi and 
mud^had') in contrast to the mustoLmm^ murtadd 
and harbi [but Ikisd^ may be inflicted on a murtadd 
if he kills anothei murtadd^ and M 5 lik makes 
kt^d^ the general rule if anyone kills a murtadd^ 
without the authority of the ImSm] This point 
of view is to be distinguished from the conception 
of the illegality of the slaying (cf KATL, 1. 5) 
although the two ideas have a certain amount m 
common; the killing of a mustedmin is illegal but 
there is no kt^d^ (apart from the special case just 
mentioned) 2) The slain man must not be a 
descendant of the slayer, nor the slave of the slave 
of one of his descendants, nor must there be a 
descendant of the slayer among the heirs of the 
slain man 3) It is furthei taken for granted that 
the man when he committed the deed must be 
of years of discretion and be in full possession of 
his faculties. 4) The further conditions are disputed 
(cf below) — Any alteration in these relations of 
the doer after the deed makes no difference to the 
old blood-guilt (it is however to be noted that 
the adoption of IslSm by a harbi wipes out all 
previous blood-guilt) with the exception of lunacy 
On which case kisa^ cannot be inflicted), nor does, 
for example, an alteration m the relations of the 
slain man after the doer has decided on the deed 
but before it is actually committed (but there are 
vanous views on this point) If one of several men 
who have slain someone jointly cannot be put to 
death for one or other of these reasons, the others 
also escape kisd^\ this is also the case if a further 
reason for killing leads to the action of the slayer. 
If the slayer dies before ki^ds is carried out, all 
claim by the avenger of blood ceases according to 
AbS Hanifa and Malik; according to al-Shsfi^i 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal compensation can still be 
claimed. 

Mfilik, al-Sh 5 fi^, and Ahmad b Hanbal further 
demand, before can be allowed, in addition 

to the conditions mentioned that the slain man 
IS at least the equal of the slayer as regards IslSm 
and liberty, so that they certainly uphold Mu- 
I^mmad’s intentions, while the Hanafts — of 
course interpreting differently the evidence cited — 
take no account of this and therefore occupy an 
undoubtedly higher position. A particular view of 


MSlik’s has already been mentioned. According 
to MSlik the slayer can further be put to death, 
if he has deliberately slaughtered his descendant 
and this view is also admitted in the ShSfi^I school. 
Several may be put to death for the ,k8ling of 
one, according to Abfl Hanifa, Malik add « 1 -Shafi% 
if they have done the deed together, provided 
the part taken by each was such that if he had 
acted alone, the result would have been the same 
(Malik alone excluded kasdma [cf. below] on the 
basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death) There is unanimity 
on the point that anyone who has killed several 
people IS liable to ktfdSy on the question whether 
compensation has also to be paid there are 
different views 

A't^d^ can only be applied affer definite proof 
of guilt IS brought The procedure of proof in a 
murder trial is essentially the same as in another 
case, in ICtsd^ fi 'i-nafs there is however also the 
old Aiab institution of the kasdma (cf l^ASAM 
and Goldzihei, Zettschr fur vergl Rechtsxvissen- 
schaft, 8, p sqq \ Wellhausen, arabtuhen 
Hetdentunis, 2, p 187 sqq^ which Islam allowed 
to suivive (cf above); according to Malik, Ahmad 
I b Hanbal and al-ShafiTs earlier opinion, kt(d^ can 
be inflicted on the accused (but accoiding to Malik 
on one only) if the kasdma is performed and the 
other conditions are fulfilled, according to Abu 
Hanifa and the later view of al-Sh 5 fi% which 
became predominant in his school, he has only 
to pay compensation, among the Shafi^ls, with 
the limitation that he may be put to death if 
m the course of the trial the accuser swears to 
his guilt twice wnth fifty oaths each time. If the 
person entitled to inflict Jit\d^ does so without 
previous judicial proof he is punished with ta^zlr 

The execution of ^t^d^ is open to the avenger 
of blood and according to Abu Hanifa consists 
in beheading with the sword or a similar weapon; 
if the avenger slays in another fashion he is 
punished with tfzlr^ but not imprisoned , according 
to Malik and aI-Shafi*^i the guilty peison with 
certain limitations is killed in the same way as 
he killed his victim; both views are given by 
Ahmad b Hanbal 

Kt^d^ takes place — among other conditions — 
only when the next of km {wait) of the slam 
man or the owmer of the slain man, if he was a 
slave, demands it; if there aie several (equally 
nearly related) avengers of blood all must express 
this desire, if one of them remits ki^d^y the refusal 
affects all. Views are divided on the case where 
the avenger of blood (or one of several) can give 
no definite expression of opinion. The wally or 
the wounded man before he dies if the case occurs, 
IS permitted to remit the ktsd^ and he is even 
urgently recommended to do so, either in return 
for the payment of compensation or for another 
equivalent or for nothing There are many special 
regulations on detailed points and many differences 
of opinion between the schools of law. 

6 Ki\d^ fl-md dun al-Nafs according to the 
Shail^a If any one deliberately (with ^amdy op- 
posite cf KATL, i 5) and illegally [this 

excludes the wounding of one who tries to 
murder or injure or rob a fellow-man, if it is 
not possible to repel him otherwise; it is for 
example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who 
forces his way into another’s house without 
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permission] has inflicted an injury, not fatal, which 
could be inflicted on the doer^s person in an 
exactly similar way (what is meant by this is 
very fully discussed in the Fi^Lh books) he is 
liable to" on the part of the wounded man, 

(except that Mslik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying 
out the fi 'I-na/s are present with the fol- 

lowing modifications: according to Abtl Hanifa, 
dUn al-nafs is not carried out between 
man .and woman or slaves among themselves, but 
it IS according to MSlik, al-§hafi‘^i and Ahmad b 
^anbal, AbU Hanifa and Malik further allow no 
ki^a^ fi-ma dun al-nafs between freemen and slaves 
According to Malik, al-Shafi'i and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
this is inflicted for one on several, but not 

according to Abu Hanifa A sound limb may not 
be amputated for an unsound one; if the guilty 
person has lost the limb, there can of course be 
no In the case wheie he loses it after com- 

mitting the deed, there is a corresponding difference 
of opinion as in the case of his death before the 
execution of kt^as fi H-Nafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those 
quoted in section 5 

7 If retribution is not permitted or if the 

person entitled to voluntarily remits his 

claim, compensation may nevertheless be demanded; 
for an unlawful slaying, the blood money {dtyay 
q V ) is to be paid to the avenger(s) of blood, m 
an unlawful but not mortal wounding, according 
to the particular case either the full dtya or a 
definite part of it or a contribution defined by 
the law {ardk ; q v ) or a percentage of the diya 
laid down by the judge (the so-called hukuma) 
to the injured person; all this of course on the 
supposition that the slain or wounded man was a 
freeman If he is a slave his value must be made 
good If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to 
pay these contributions for him; he can however 
escape by handing over the slave (parallels in 
the Romano-Celtic institution of tn noxam dedere\ 
cf e g Girard, Nouvelle Revue Htstotique, 1887, 

p 440 

8 Of the regulations of the Shfa Fikh books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they 
are essentially the same as the Sunni, we need 
only mention that among the Twelver ImSmls, 
for example, it is taught that if a man has killed 
a woman, ktsa^ can be carried out if the wall of 
the woman pays the relatives of the man the 
difference between the blood-money on each side; 
an isolated interpretation explains Kurban, ii, 173 
in this way. Here we can scarcely have a late 
effect of the Kur^anic rule regaiding woman, as 
similar calculations are also made in other cases 

9. On the practical carrying out of cf. 

KATL, ii. 10, in which we may note that breaches 
of his regulations are recorded of even the Pro- 
phet^s companions. 

Bibliography', The Fikh-books; the works 
already quoted under i^atl: the article 
in T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam. For 
the Arabic expressions not further explained 
see the separate articles. (J. Schacht) 

KISHM. 1) A long island in the Persian 
gulf (also called (awila because of its shape), off 
the coast of LaristiSn at the entrance of the straits 
of Hormuz, opposite Bender ^AbbSs. In length it 
IS about 77 miles. It is separated from the mainland 
by a strait, called Clarence Strait, the breadth of 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


which varies from one to seven miles. It is com- 
posed of rocky and calcareous hills. The latter to 
the West form an elevation called Kishm Kah 
(mountains of Kighm), Vegetation is rare; mines 
of sulphur and of salt are found here; the popu- 
lation, of Arab origin, amounts to 15,000 inhabitants. 
It was ruined by an earthquake in 1884. The chief 
pursuit is coral and pearl-fishing. IdrlsI (in Abu 
’ 1 -Fida^, Takwlm al-Buldan.^ ed. Rcinaud, p. 373) 
mentions a great whirl pool m the sea near here, 
the name that it now bears is that of the capital, 
a small town with 5,000 inhabitants, situated at 
the eastern point, an old Poituguese port is still 
to be seen there, in the Middle Ages it bore 
successively the names of the Island of the Banu 
Kawan (Istakhri, p. 107), BarkSwan (Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 183), Ibn Kawan, Abarkafan, AbarkSwSn (Ba- 
ladhurl, p. 386), Laft (Istal^rl, p 32, i 1 8, Yakut, 
IV 341) from the name of a place still found at 
the present time on the Northern side. The English 
founded, at Basldn, the factory of Bassadore, soon 
afterwards abandoned Other places are Guran 
and buxeh 

2) There was formerly a town of the same name 
in the upper basin of the Oxus which belonged 
for a short time to the Yabghu of TokhSristan 
(Tabail, Annales^ ii 1 590 10). It is found in Hiouen- 
tsang under the name of Kti-ltt-sit-rno.^ correspon- 
ding to a hypothetical Sanskrit name ^Kisma, it 
lay four days to the Eeast of Hwoh, identified by 
Yule with Warwaliz near Kunduz (J. Marquart, 
Eransahr.^ p. 70, 23 1). 

Bibliography Ibn Hawlcal, B G. A ii. 
38, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub.^ 
ed. Browne, p. 137, 186, 234, Pietro della 
Valle, Voyages.^ Fr ti ansi. (1745), v, p 384; vi. 
p. 230 sq. (Kesem), L. Felly, Visit to Ltngah.^ 
Journal of the R, Geogr Soc..^ *865, xxxiv. p. 251 
(wnth map); Dubeux, Perse.^ p 55, De Bruyn, 
Voyages.^ p. 322. (Cl Hu art) 

KISMET (a., t.) , this word, the Arabic meaning 
“distribution” of which is a synonym of iktisam 
later came to mean lot, portion and developed 
as a third meaning “the lot which is destined 
for every man” It is this meaning of the 
Turkish that is best known. In Turkish however 
kismet IS not so much an expression of theological 
doctrines concerning predestination (cf. KADAR) 
as of a practical fatalism which accepts with re- 
signation the blows and vicissitudes of fate. The 
same sentiment is often expressed among Persian 
and Turkish poets by the words falak and carhh 
to express the irrational and inevitable influence 
exercised by the spheres. 

In Turkish, kismet is also another word for the 
judicial office called kassamltky especially in the 
expression kismei-t ^askartyey i e. the authonty 
charged with the supervision and maintenance of 
the ewkaf instituted by the SultSns (cf. S 5 mT, 
J^mus-t Turkiy s. v.). 

Bibliography. E. Littmann, Morgen- 
lUndische Worter im Deutscheny Tiibmgen 1924 i 
Else Marquardsen, Das Wesen des Osmanen, 
Munich 1916, p. 100. (J. H. Kramers) 

KISRA, the Arabic form of the name of two 
Persian kings of the Sassanian dynasty, Kbusraw 
[q. V.] has become a general name for all the 
Persian kings, then it was given a broken plural 
akasira (other forms : kusUr.^ akastr.y kasdsira). The 
only remaining monument of the town of al-Madft^in 
(Seleucia-Ctesiphon) before its recent destruction 
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by an earthquake was called TSlj-Kisra “vault of 
Chosiocs” and IwSn-Kisra “audience-chamber of 
Chosroes” (Pietro della Valle, Fr. transL, Pans 
1 66 1, part 2, p. 64 — 68; Buckingham, Travels 
tn Mesopotamia^ i. 519, Edw. Yves, Voyage from 
England to Indta^ London 1773, P* 290; Beauchamp, 
m Journal des Savants^ 1790 , P* 797 5 Olivier, 
Voyage dans Vemptre othoman^ vol. 11 , p. 433 
sgq,\ J. Cl. Rich, Narrative^ 11., ch xix., p. 159, 
J, Keppel. Personal narrative^ 1. 122 sqq^y J. Baillie 
Fraser, Travels in Koordistan^ li. i — 9). 

(Cl. Huart) 

(a., plur. Kisas) does not occur in the 
Kurban. The Kur’anic noun from the root 
perhaps an infinitive, is ka\a^ which occurs 5 times: 
ill. 55; vii. 175, XU. 3, III, xxviii 25, and in 
the title of xxviii. The root does not mean simply 
“narrate”, as usually translated, but has a particular 
meaning and usage which have conditioned the 
whole after use of kissa. It will be for clarity 
in this connection to look shortly at the usual 
Kur^Snic expressions meaning “nanative”, “narrate”. 
In Muhammad’s earlier career (for such bioad 
considerations the order of the Kurban is suf- 
ficiently significant), he used exclusively the root 
h-d-tJi^ thus AaditA (me&mug strictly “a new thing”, 
“news”, “an event” as opposed to kadtnt) occurs 
23 times in all e g Ixvi 3, Ixviii 44; Ixxvn. 
50, Ixxix. 15, Ixxxv. 17, Ixxxviii. I, haddatha^ 
xciii. 1 1 , xcix. 4. In Ixvi 3, hadith is combined 
with root n-bd which occurs before that only 
twice. Ixxv 13, Ixxvui. 2. In Muhammad’s later 
career root n-b-^ preponderates by far stem ii 
occurs 46 times and stem iv. 4 times, apparently 
in much the same meaning, but al-Raghtb in the 
Mufradat (p. 499, 1 . 5 from below, Lane, p. 
2753^) says that nabbda is more intensive than 
^anb(Pa^ stem x occurs once, the noun nabcd oc- 
curs in the sing. 17 times and in the plur ii 
times Of the root kh-b-r the verb does not occur 
and the 52 noun usages are curiously scattered 
from Snras 11. to Ixvii., with two isolated, and 
apparently early, in xcix. 4 ^a^h^^r) and c. ii 
(J^abtr') Of these 52 occurrences 45 are khabir^ 
“well informed”. 

The root k-^ is much more difficult. Leaving 
aside kt^a^ [q v ] “talio” (11 173,175,190; v. 49), 
the fundamental and primary meaning is given in 
xviii. 63, fa-rtadda ^ald athaiihtnia kasa^d^ “so 
they two went back in their foot-prints, tracing 
them”, and in xxviii. 10 where the mother of 
Moses says to his sister, ku^sJhi^ “trace him up” 
This meaning persists m all the Kur^anic usage; 
cf. the similar development of root /-/-w, “to 
follow, imitate, recite from, relate a narrative 
{nab(py\ Kurban, v. 30, xxviii. 2, etc. So kassa 
means “he traced out, step by step, the facts in 
the case of some one or something and (or) he 
made a statement upon it” The lexicons dl add 
the explanation ^ald wadjihthi which Lane (p. 
2326^:) renders, “in its proper manner”; perhaps 
better, “straight on, point by point” (jhat^an ba^da 
shoi^in in Ltsdn^ viii., p. 341, 1. 3 from below). 
This statement is made by Allah to {^ala) the 
Prophet (mostly), Kurban, iv. 162, vi. 57, vii. 6, 
99; XI. 102, 121: xii. 3; xvi. 19; xviii. 12; XX. 
99; xl. 78, by the Kurban, xxvii. 78, by Moses 
to Shu^aib of Midian, xxviii. 25; Jacob tells Joseph 
not to recount his dream [rtPya) to his brothers, 
xii. 5; Allah tells the Prophet to state the case 
(fa‘^{U{i-l-ka{af) to the people, vii. 175 ; messengers 


(rusul) make a statement of Allah’s signs (Sydt) 
to the people, vi. 130; vii. 33. It is combined 
with nab<P (sing, or plur.): vii. 99; xi. 102, 1 21; 
xviii. 12; XX. 99; with l^kk^ iii. 55 ; vi. 57. It 
might be possible in all these cases to translate 
roughly “narrate”, but that would obliterate the 
basal idea in the root of following up traces 
(tttibd^ al-athar^ Ltsan^ viii., p. 34 1 — 343) which, 
in these cases, are ideas and expressions {Lisan^ 
p. 342, 1 . 4 from below). This is sometimes ex- 
pressed as a baydn^ “explaining”; so, while Baida wl 
(ed. Fleischer, 1., p. 451, 11 . 19 sqq^ exegetes 
Kurban xii. 3 as a following of traces, the Ltsdn 
(p. 431, 1 4 from below; p. 432, 1. 5 from below) 
explains it as a baydn. 

It IS significant that in the lexicons the usage 
for narrating is very subordinate and in the case 
of kts{a sometimes vanishes. The fundamental 
ideas in the root are two, “to cut off, shear”, as 
hair with scissors (not, apparently, in the Kurban) 
and “to follow traces”, the Ltsdn quotes only 
tiaditions and never, skawdktd of poetry in illus- 
tration of the usage kasja ^alatht d-kkabar^ “he 
recounted the information to him” In the Mtsbdh 
the only meaning given to ktsja is amr^ 

“affair”, “matter”, “case” — not hUdlth 01 l^abar. 
In the Sahdk the meanings are (1 ) atm and (ii ) 
hadtth^ and the plural kt^as is restricted to the 
ki^^a which IS written. In the Ltsdn (p 341, 1 . 5 
from below) ktssa is said first to be known {mc^- 
rufa) and then theie is quoted, ft rePstht ^t{{a 
(“there is a ktf^a in his head”), as meaning “the 
whole thing is merely talk” (al-sljiumla min aL 
kaldm)\ cf the judgement on kasj as kawl^ “words”, 
opposed to ^amal^ “works” (p. 343, 11. 2 sqq,\ 
Lane, p. 25261:). Later in the Ltsdn (p. 342, 1 . 7 
flora below) ktqsa is given two meanings, amr 
and hadith^ and several traditions bearing on the 
kd{{ (evidently the religious exhorter and story- 
teller, see belowj are quoted In one he is said 
to be either an amir^ whose duty it would be to 
exhort his people m his kkutba'%^ using stories of 
the past, or his appointee — such do not seek 
gain, or he who does it out of pride and hypocrisy, 
whose exhorting and talk have no reality in them. 
Cf several forms of this tradition and remarks 
upon them by Murtada al-Zabldi in his Ithdf al- 
Sdda^ a commentaiy on the Ikyd of al-Ghazall, 
vol. 1., p. 153. In another it said that the kdss 
may expect (divine) hatred (tnaki) because he will 
inevitably add to or take from his stones as he 
tells them In these traditions, evidently of late 
origin, the connection of kd^^ with ktqaq^ “stories”, 
is taken for granted but others held that the kdq^ 
was so called because he followed up [kaqO one 
story with another in his kaldm^ here apparently 
“patter” in contempt (above, p. (>*J\a^ Ltsdn^ p. 
343, 1 . 10). From all this it is plain how un- 
certain was the original meaning of Lexico- 

graphically the existence of the word is assured 
and it may be conjectured that, beside kaq^ and 
kasaf^ infinitives, it was originally an tsm navf^ 
“a kind of tracing out” — but what kind? So 
in the ^ahth of Muslim, Saldm^ bdb al-sthr^ trad. 
44 sdk al hadlth bt-kt^^attht nahwa hadith . ..... 

“he carried on, or pursued, the liadlth-, in his way 
of tracing it out step by step, just like the ha^ 
dlth of . . . .”. In later Arabic the word had two 

distinct meanings : (i.) “story” mostly of a religious 
and edifying kind, but used also much more widely 
and even, in Spanish Arabic, “history”, if we can 
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trust the VocabuHsta of Pedro de Alcala (Dozy, 
Supplement^ li., p, 352®^ under kassa^ and mu- 
ka^is\ cf., too, “historian” in Redhouse’s 
and English Lexicon^ p. 1458a); (li.) “request”, 
“petition”, “claim”, laid before a superior; a 
number of examples of this are given by Quatrem^re 
in his Sultans Mamlouks^ I, 1., p 236, note III, 
there was an official for the purpose of dealing 
with these called kts^a-dar\ see, too, Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrte^ p xliv This second 
meaning is almost certainly more original and goes 
back to the amr of the lexicons. It is 

worth notice also that ka^^as similarly letamcd 
two separate meanings: (1.) the professional reciter 
of such tales = kass above and (11.) a police-agent, 
detective, “tracer”. For the second meaning Dozy 
{loc, cit.) refers to the Breslau text of “The 1001 
Nights”, vol. vii , p 313, 1 4 from below, derived 
here from one of De Sacy’s Egyptian MSS , al- 
though the printed text of Zotenberg’s Egyptian 
Recension is quite different (II Calcutta, 11. 246, 
I Bulak, 1. 500). In the grammatical usage damlr 
al-ktsm = damlr al-shdn the meaning is ex- 

plicit; Zamakhsharl in the Mufasjal^ p. 54, 11 
8 sqq.^ explains such a prefixed htiwa as meaning 
“the case, and the event, is . . ” (al-^lia^n wa 
1 -hadtlh ...). 

In rubrics of Bukhari’s Sahlh kissa occurs several 
times and always apparently in the sense sha^u 
or amr^ “the mattei, affair, case of”, see ed. 
Bulal^, 1314, iv 182, V. 72, 129, 171, 172, 174. 

In the Fihrtst (c. 400 ah) ki^^a does not 
seem to occur, certainly it is not there one of 
the normal words for “stoiy” in any sense These 
are tdrthh^ thabar^ hadlth^ sira^ sama't , khurafa , 
htkaya in the lukrtst is used only m the exact 
sense of a veibatim reproduction (see hikaya, 
above) Undoubtedly the kussas had been at woik 
for moie than two centuries, but their labours 
had not reached literary form and recognition. 

In a very few years more that had taken place 
There aie two books with which the word kisja 
IS peculiarly connected, the so-called Ktsas al-anbiy'a 
(commonly lendered “Stones of the Prophets”) of 
al-Kis5^I [q V ] and of al-Tha4abl (d 427 ah., cf 
on both Lidzbarski, De prophettcts legendis arabicts^ 
Leipzig 1893). Yet in the rubrics of the first book 
hadith is the word used throughout except of the 
Ktsj^at Harut wa-Marut (ed. Eisenberg, p. 45) 
and there is no mention of ktsas in the introduc- 
tion The second book begins r,This is a book 
which contains the kisas of the prophets mentioned 
in the Kurban with commentary” and then quotes 
Kur. XI. 1 2 1, “and each (piece of information) 
We trace out {or give in detail, or explain, na- 
^s{u) for thee of the information {anbd*) concerning 
the Messengeis, that by which We establish thy 
heart”. Five reasons are then given why Allah 
recounted to Muhammad such records of the past, 
apparently interest in the ktsas^ for some people, 
required justification. Thereafter ktssa is used re- 
gularly in the rubrics and it is probable that 
IDia^labl understood by al-anbtyd" very 

nearly, “The Records, or Accounts of the Prophets”, 
records from the Kur^Sn and from J^dlth.^ While 
It IS plain that Iha'labl was not regarded as a 
very careful traditionalist (see Mur tads al-Zabldl, 
Ithaf al-Sada^ vol., iv., p. 556, but contrast Ahl- 
wardt’s judgement on his Kur^Sn commentary in 
the Berlin Cat., 1. 293) yet a gulf still separated 
him from the utterly unscrupulous professional 


kussa^ who made a living out of the pious gulli- 
bility of the masses and drew as freely on their 
imagination as did the popular entertainers with 
secular asmar and Mkurafat, It is unnecessary to 
give details on these as Goldziher (basing on the 
Kttab al-Kusja^ of al-DjawzI, d. 597 a.h ) has al- 
ready dealt with them in his Muhammedanische 
Studien^ vol , 11., p. 161 sqq. (also his Rtchtungen 
der is I JCoranauslegung^ p. 58 61). They began 

as stirrers up of religious enthusiasm before the 
Muslim armies, like the poets in the old days, 
making free use of sadj^^ or rhymed prose. Thus 
they natuially became popular exegetes of the 
Kurban and public homilists, passing into story- 
tellers for religious purposes. From these the 
professional class must have quickly developed 
and it is ceitainly strange that there is no men- 
tion of them in the first Fann of the eighth 
Makala of the Fihrtst where the varieties of 
story-tellers are dealt with in detail Further, there 
is only one trace of them in the Amtkal of al- 
Maidanl (d 5*8 ah) in a inuwallad proverb, 
al-kasj la yuhibbu d-kass^ “one kass does not love 
another” (Cairo 1310, 11 51, ed. Freytag, ii 304, 
N® 180) But in the Ihya'' of al-GhazaU (d. 505 a h.) 
there are a number of refeiences. In Book I of 
the Ihya^^ m the section which deals with the 
perversion of religious expressions, it is pointed 
how dhikr and tadhklr have been twisted by ho- 
milists {wti^'^az) to apply to kisas^ poetry, sfialh 
(q. V , cf also Macdonald, Fehgtous Attitude^ p. 
173) and \ammat (“overmastering outpourings”. 
Dozy, Supplement^ 11 , p. 59^)* ^ire a btd^a 

and evidently not one to be approved. The ku{{S{ 
appeared only in the troublous times {al-fitna') 
after ‘^Umar, i.e. under ^Uthman and ‘^All ‘^All 
excluded them from the mosques but made an 
express exception of Hasan al-BasrI because of 
the truly edifying and terroi-striking character of 
his kalam A madyhs for dhtkr may be more 
edifying even than reciting the Kurban, according 
to traditions from the Prophet, but such tradi- 
tions do not apply to the madjalts of the kus{a{ 
who give the name of tadhklr to their khurafat 
and are occupied with ktsas which breed nothing 
but controversies and which are quite different 
from the ktsas of the Kur^Sn. So al-DamIrl in his 
Hayat al-Hayaivdn (Cairo 1313, 11 170), giving 
the story from Tamlm al-D5ri about al-^assasa^ 
the strange beast m attendance on al-Dadjdj5l in 
his island, says that Tamlm was the first who 
ka^a ^ala ''l-nas. So there are kt\as the listening 
to which is for edification and there are ki{a^ 
which are the reverse. The difficulty is to dis- 
tinguish , truth may easily lead to falsehood and 
the useful to the harmful. A long statement as to 
this is quoted from Ahmad b. Hanbal (ed. with 
commentary of MurtadS al-Zabldl, Ithaf al-SUda^ 
1. 240 sqq ). Again, m the Book on the Salat^ m 
the section which considers how the pious should 
pass their leisure time on Friday, there is a war- 
ning against the frequenting of the ku^fat (iii. 
277 sqq ). It IS worth noticing that the commen- 
tator Murtada (d. 1205 a.h.) uses akkb'&r 

and htkayat quite indiscriminately. So, too, IbrS- 
hlm al-BaidjUrl in his hSshiya on Abn SliudjS'*s 
matn on canon law, written in 1258 ah., speaks 
of “lying htkayat like the ki^^a of ^Antar and of 
al-Dalhama” (Cairo 1307, 1. 13 1, la). 

But Massignon in his Essat (pp. 141 22 x) 

has shown that, in spite of this condemnation, 
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the labours of the mystics of IslSm and of the 
among them were what gave to IslSm its 
permanent type as we know it to-day. Their 
spontaneous movement, preaching to the populace 
directly in rhymed prose pointed with religious 
legend, was the first apologetic and categetic of 
IslSm. They naturally shocked the canonists and 
theologians and religious authorities generally. 
They were sincere and terribly in earnest and the 
who worried 'A^sha by holding forth in the 
court of her chamber until she sent to Ibn ^Umar 
who drove him away and broke a stick over his 
back, may have been like an over-zealous street- 
preacher with us 111. 279). All depended 

on the character of the men, as the exception of 
Hasan al-Basri by ^Ali shows. In Ramadan the 
daily preaching in the mosques is still of this 
character It cannot, then, be surprising that kissa 
has come to be one of the most popular woids 
for “story” and especially for “religious legend”. 
In the index of book-titles in Ahlwardt’s Berlin 
Catalogue (x 493^ — 49^^) R occurs 216 times, of 
these 27 are m the form kt^^at ghazwat . on 
which confer the cases from Bukhari above. These 
are mostly religious stones, but quite a large pio- 
portion are non-religious and of the Arabian Nights 
type. In the same index htkaya occurs only 48 
times and there are very few uses of hadlth. 
simply as “story”. 

Bibliography has been given in the 
article. (D. B. Macdonald) 

psT sextarius, sutler, Sester etc ), a n 

Arab measure of capacity for fluids 
equal to about a pint. In the early period of Islam 
the use of measures of capacity seems to have 
been more general than in the later period for in 
the mounds of ruins in Egypt, we find numerous 
broken bottles with the official stamp indicating 
their capacity expressed m ktsfs. We get an idea 
of the volume from statements such as a kist of 
oil weighs 18 ukiya, a kist of wine 20, a kist of 
honey 27; assuming a troy ounce of 27 288 grammes 
and taking into account the specific gravity of the 
liquids above mentioned, we get a value of c. 0.54 
litre for the early Arab kist (the old French 
sdtier = o 546 litre) 

A multiple was the d^arra (amphora) = 48 kist 
(c 25 litre). — Cf. also the article kafIz. 

Bibliography Sauvaire, Materiaux m J. 
A,^ 1886, vii. 126; S. Lane-Poole Catalogue oj 
Arabic Glass Weights in the British Museum^ 
London 1891, p. 22 — 24, 107 — 109, Casanova, 
Collection Bouquet^ M, M A A’., vi/13 ; A. 
Grohmann in Islamica^ 1,, p 145 sqq 

(E. V. Zambaur) 
KISWA. [See ka'ba, mahmal]. 

(a.), pi. “piece cut off”, “section”, 

means in the geometry of the Arabs (a) a seg- 
ment of a circle, the part cut off by a chord; 
(^)a segment of a cone, the part cut off 
by a plane ; (t) a section of any other 
figure (parabola, ellipse, etc). From the same 
verb ka(a^a come three other geographical ex- 
pressions, (so written in the Diet, of Techn. 

Terms,^ ed. A. Sprenger, etc.) or kattU^ (so in the 
Cod. Leidensis.^ 339, i, ed. R. Besthom and J. L. 
Heiberg, and m the Mafa^lh aBOlum.^ ed. van 
Vloten) = sector of a circle, 1. e. an area 
bounded by two radii and the portion of the arc 
of the circle between them; or better 
ha(i^^ a line cutting through the circle^ i. e. a 


secant; = section (through a body) e. g. 
kaf al-tnahhru^ aUmustadir = conic section. 

Bibliography. Besides the above mentioned 
works cf The Elements of Euclid in the re- 
cension of Nasir al-Din al-THsI, Rome I 594 » 
and Traite du quadrilatere.^ attribui a Nassirud- 
din al-Toussy.^ 6d. et trad, par Alex. Pacha 
Cavatheodory, Constantinople 1891. (Here qua^ 
drilathe is the translation of al-shakl al-katlc^ 
where katf’f' is apparently an intensive form of 
ha^i^ 1 e “the polysecant figure”). 

(H. Suter) 

KITAB (A., pi. Kutub\ book. With the art 
of writing the Aiabs had taken over from their 
Northern Semitic neighbours also the words for 
book and for writing and in the earlier phrase- 
ology Kitab means simply something which is 
written, not necessarily a book and m fact the 
word is also applied to a “letter” simply. As we 
do not possess any Arabic book earlier than the 
Kui^an and the only other remains, besides in- 
scriptions on stone, arc the poems of early poets 
to which we may add in some cases the tale or 
Ktsja [q. V.] explaining the occasion on which 
the poem was composed, we cannot be certain 
whether books existed or not. The word Kitab 
occurs rather frequently in the Kurban in several 
meanings but the outstanding meaning is the sacred 
book containing the revelation of God to his 
worshippeis and in consequence the adherants of 
the three great religions known to Muhammad, 
the Chiistians, Jews and Mazdians aie named the 
“People of the Book” (^Ahl al-Kitab). For the 
first the Ind^il or New Testament is meant, for 
the Jews probably only the Pentateuch and Psalms, 
while I do not know whether any book of the 
Mazdians was known to him at all. However the 
Kui^an knows of anothei Book 1. e. the Book in 
which God has written the destiny of every man 
and in which during his life-time all his good 
and evil deeds are continuously recorded to be 
brought befoie him as witness for his reward or 
punishment on the Day of Judgment. The “Book” 
par excellence is however the Kui^Sn itself, it is 
the revelation of God, untarnished by falsifications 
through ill-will 01 human erroi and according to 
its own assertion there is no book in the world 
equal to it, nor can it ever be equalled, being the 
true woid of God. As the Kitab is the word of 
God it has also the meaning in the Kurban of 
“a decree of God” or it becomes the “impression” 
which God stamps upon the hearts of man, and 
as anything written down is lasting so God him- 
self has “written” or made incumbent upon him- 
self to have mercy upon men. Finally it meatis a 
simple letter or message written to a distant 
person. 

If we investigate the meaning of the word as 
applied in the verses of the Arabic poets before 
IslSm we find it used in almost all the same 
meanings, though perhaps we have to be very 
sceptical when we find the word in the meaning 
of divine revelation, though 'Adi b Zaid, a 
Christian poet who lived shortly before Muhammad, 
uses the verb in the meaning of predestination 
ijdxamharat al- Ashlar al-napantya^ ed. Cheikho, 
p. 102 ult.), it may be that the poem was attri- 
buted to him by a later forger. I am, however, not 
so confident that such old references to ideas ex- 
pressed m the ^ur^n are of necessity falsifications. 
More frequent are the references in old poems to 
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writings in a foreign script, and there is every 
evidence that the ancient poets were at least 
acquainted with the appearance of manuscript 
books adorned with illuminated title-pages. In a 
verse by Tufail al*GhanawI (x. v. 3) the poet refers 
to a written safe-conduct which he calls a Kitab. 
At the same time the word appeals to have also 
the meaning of a book as a literary product and 
though I believe that poems etc. were committed 
to writing very early, some elapsed time after 
the Kui^an had been fixed in writing in book- 
form before any other works were committed to 
paper or parchment and it is very difficult to say 
which Arabic work was first written in this form 
The collectors of the traditions of the Prophet for 
a long time insisted upon the Hadith being handed 
down orally, and the same was probably the case 
with the commentaries of the Kurban by Ibn 
^AbbSs. This must have been fairly comprehensive 
and al-Baghawl m the Ma^altm al-Tanzil states 
that he received the book through three different 
channels. The books on the Maghazi or biographies 
of the Prophet also were very early committed 
to writing, but as all the eaiher works are lost, 
except in extracts, it is difficult to say that they 
were books This much however is cert.un, that the 
Diwan of the poet Labid existed in written copies 
before the end of the first century of the Hidjia 
from the verse of al-Farazdak (^Naka^td^ ed. Bevan, 
i. 201, 6) where he states that he possesses his 
poems in a complete book. After this, books were 
written in the lands of Islam with feverish acti- 
vity, to which the thousands of titles of lost works 
found in biographical works bear witness Finally, 
one work has had the distinction of being simply 
called al-Kttab^ namely the great giammatical book 
of the Basnan StbbSh (Sibawaihi) and it is cer- 
tainly the most extensive work of early Islam 
which has come down to us. 

The Arabic lexicographers try to find an ety- 
mology of the word from others meanings of the 
root in the language which can easily be consulted 
in the existing dictionaries, but it would be vain 
to seek the derivation there for a word which had 
been imported from the North with the art of 
writing. __ (F, Krenkow) 

KITABKHANA, lib rary, is a Persian word 
for which we find also the Arabic maktaba^ which 
is applied to public libraries founded and endow'ed 
by princes and private individuals for the benefit 
of scholars, sometimes for those of a special sect 
or for some particular study. With the zeal for 
literary pursuits and the ever increasing composition 
of books, after the period of conquests, men of 
literary tastes accumulated handsome private col- 
lections of books and from the example of the 
Kufi philologist Abu ‘^Amr al-Shaib5ni we can 
reasonably assume that it was a custom for authors 
to deposit copies of their works for reference in 
the mosque of their town or quarter. The earliest 
record of anything like a public library is connected 
with the name of KhSlid b. Yazid b. Mu^Swiya 
who devoted his life to the study of Greek sciences, 
particularly alchemy and medicine. We are told 
that he caused such books to be translated, and 
when an epidemic occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of ‘Umar b. ‘^Abd al-*AzIz, he commanded 
the books to be fetched out of the libraiy {hkh^nd) 
to be made available for the people. However, 
the first public library on a large scale was the 
Ddr al^tkma (Temple of Wisdom) inaugurated by 


the ‘AbbSsid caliph al-Ma^mun m Baghdfid. To 
make this library as comprehensive as possible he 
had valuable Greek manuscripts purchased in the 
Byzantine empire and translated by a number ot 
competent scholars into Arabic. This library con- 
tained books in all the sciences cultivated by the 
Arabs and it flourished till the city was taken 
and sacked by the Mongols in 656 A H. Equal in 
importance was the library of the FStimid rulers 
of Egypt in Cairo, which contained untold literary 
treasures and we learn that in the year 435 = 
1043/1044 the wazir Abu ’1-Kasim ‘All b. Ahmad 
al-E!jardjar5^ gave insti actions for a catalogue of 
the books to be made and the bindings to be 
renewed, and he appointed Abu Khalaf al-Kuda^i 
and Ibn Khalaf al-Warra\^ to superintend the 
work This library remained intact till the death 
of the last Fatimid caliph al-Adid, when Sal5h 
al-Din ordered it to be dissolved and the Kadi 
’1-Fadil [q. v.] bought most of the books and 
deposited them in the library of the Fadillya 
Madrasa which he founded, where they were soon 
neglected and by the time of al-Kalkashandi most 
of them had disappeared. This library is stated 
to have contained 6,500 volumes on exact sciences, 
alone such as mathematics, astronomy etc. and 
among its treasures was a globe of copper stated 
to have been constructed by Ptolemaios and bearing 
an inscnption stating that it had been acquired 
by Khalid b. Yazid b. MiYSwiya. The third great 
library was that of the Umaiyad caliphs of Cor- 
doba, which was also dispersed after the Almoravid 
conquest of Spam early in the fifth century of the 
Hidjra. Among the minor libraries was one founded 
by the Ghaznawi Sultan Mas^^Qd, most of whose 
treasures were later transferred to Bukhara. We 
are frequently told of valuable private libraries 
which were placed at the disposal of learned men 
as e. g in the biographies of al-SulT [q. v.] we 
read of his large collection of books which were 
bound in tasteful leather-bindings in red and yellow 
leather. Al-Safadi [q v ] recoids in the biography 
of Ghars al-Ni'mat al-Ssbr that he founded m 
Baghdad a library of about 300 volumes for the 
use of students and that this library was shamelessly 
robbed by the librarian who had been placed in 
charge. But even earlier i\e read of Abfi Tam- 
mtlm detained by wintry weather in HamadSn 
selecting from the books, which he found there in 
the libraiies, the contents of his celebrated poetical 
anthology , the HamcUa A great impulse was 
given to the foundation of libraries by the wazir 
of the Saldjuk Sultan MalikshSh, NizSm al-Mulk, 
when he founded in NishSpur and Baghdad and 
other places colleges or Madrasa’s for public in- 
struction These colleges were not only endowed 
with funds for the salaries of the professors, but 
also provided with the most precious manuscripts 
of works dealing with the sciences taught at these 
institutions. When early in the seventh century of 
the Hidjra the Mongols swept over Persia we 
read that in addition to the loss of human life 
and the destruction of other valuable property un- 
told quantities of priceless books were wantonly 
destroyed. The AiyCbid amirs of Egypt and Syria 
emulated the example of the great SaldjQ^ wazir 
in founding colleges, but from a remark of Kal- 
kashandl, neither they nor those in charge of 
these Madrasahs appear to have had a proper 
conception of the value of great public libraries 
{^^uhh i. 467)* For the centuncs which 
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follow we still find learned men endowing mos- 
ques and colleges with their books, where they 
were deposited as Wakf or inalienable property, 
but the custodians with incredible dishonesty in 
most cases not only did not prevent, but ac- 
tually connived at the loss of most of these 
treasures. How many a manuscript which once 
was deposited in these libraries for all eternity 
has found its way into private hands, or into the 
large libraries of Europe! In addition to this in 
most cases a fearful neglect set in soon after the 
foundation of the libraiy and instead of being the 
source for enriching the knowledge of students 
the books became the breeding places of worms. 
As the control over the guardians of the libraries 
was rarely as strict as it should be, the books en- 
trusted to their charge fell fiequently into such a 
condition that they could no longei be used without 
falling to pieces A striking example are the books 
which formed pait of the Imperial library of 
Delhi , now deposited in the India Office in 
London, though the volumes may contain many 
a valuable work, worms and long neglect must 
almost drive the librarian to despair m his task 
of making the books again accessible to students. 
In more recent times this state of things has 
improved, the Khedival (now State) Library in 
Cairo has led the way in again collecting the 
tieasures in books which have survived seveial 
centuries of neglect, and its treasures aie available 
to students who can afford to visit Cairo. In- 
estimable are the treasures in valuable books de- 
posited in various libiaries in Constantinople of 
which catalogues have been punted, though these 
are in many cases very inaccurate Many valuable 
libraries exist in Madina and in the 'Irak and it 
IS occasionally possible to those who possess 
Muslim friends m those countries to obtain in- 
formation about rare manusciipts existing theie. 
We also have incomplete catalogues of the Zahi- 
riya library in Damascus and the libraries in the 
great mosques in Fas and Tunis, but as yet it is 
very difficult for European students to make use 
of the treasuies deposited in these libiaries. In 
India also we find a new era as is testified by the 
care which is bestowed upon the books preserved 
in the State-Library in Haiderabad, the Khuda- 
ba khsh Library m Bankipoie, the Library in Ram- 
pore and the Molla FerSz Library in Bombay. 
I have been told by those who have visited the 
Imam YahyS in San's^ in Yaman that his ex- 
tensive library contains many very ancient manu- 
scripts among which some are as good as lost to 
the othei world for the present. The §hl‘^a shrines 
at Karbala^ and Nadjaf have also valuable libraries, 
but the hope that these together with manuscripts 
from other centres m the 'Iralj: might be collected 
into one central State Library is probably very 
remote. The very fact that continually valuable 
ancient manuscripts are brought to Europe from 
the East is a proof that far moie ancient manu- 
scripts are preserved than might be expected from 
the neglect of many centuries, but the excellence 
of the paper and ink used in early times foi 
writing has preserved many a volume which would 
have perished, and m addition it is also probable 
that at the dissolution of the large libraries their 
contents found their way into private hands from 
which they gradually reappear. Testimony for this 
IS also that in the East exist many very valuable 
private collections of ancient manusenpts as e. g. 


the library of the Saiyid $adr al-Din in Baghdad 
and of Ahmad Taimur P 5 sha in Cairo, besides 
others known to us. Unfortunately the owners are 
in many cases, the two named excepted, very un- 
willing to give any information about their pos- 
sessions. As it is more and moie realised that the 
lemains of ancient literature, whether Arabic or 
Persian, should be made accessible, the owners 
commence by having some of the larer works 
made accessible by the pi ess and when the value 
IS fully recognised we may hope that within the 
next fifty years much may be in the hands of the 
students which is now guarded in Eastern libraries. 

(F. Krenkow) 

Arrangement, administration and u s e o f 
libraries In the fourth (tenth) centmy there were 
alieady buildings devoted solely to libraiies and 
elected specially for this purpose For example Sabur 
b Ardashtr, the viziei of Baha^ al-Dawla, built 
in 381 (991) in Baghdad in the Karkh quarter a 
Dar al-Kutub^ which contained over 10,000 volumes 
(Ibn al-Athir, Kamil ^ ix 246, Yakut, Mu^^am, 

1 799) The geogiapher al-MukaddasI (p 449) 

found in Shiraz a huge library which had been 
built by the Biiyid ‘^Adud al-Dawla (338-372 = 
949 — 982) This library was a separate building 
and consisted of a great hall and a long vaulted 
building along the three sides of which weie a 
series of rooms (J^azT^in) Along the walls of the 
cential vaulted room and along the side-rooms 
were cases of carved wood thiee ells high and 
three broad, with doois which were let down from 
the top The books lay on shelves one above the 
other The cases used in the FStimid libiary in 
Cairo weie somewhat different (Ma^rizI, KhttaU 
Cano 1270, 1 409), the bookcases (rufu/) were 
divided by partitions into separate compartments 
(Aa(l!iz) each of which was closed by a door with 
hinges and locks Open cases which also were 
divided into small compartments, are illustiated in 
a miniature by Yahy 5 b Mahmud of the year 
634 (1237) m the Pans MS of llarirl (MS Arabe, 
5847), which shows a libiary m Basia (Blochet, 
Les enluviinenrs des MSS orteftiaux^ Pans 1926, 
PI 10) Unlike our custom, we find the books 
lying one above the other in the small compart- 
ments, as is still usual in the East. This explains 
the Oriental custom (which is only occasionally 
found in the west) of writing a short title of the 
works on the upper or lower edge 

The books were systematically arranged, classi- 
fied accoidiDg to the various branches of knowledge 
Copies of the Kur^Sn had usually a special place, 
in the FaUmid library foi example they were kept 
on a higher level than the others The various 
books were often present in several copies, this 
made it possible not only to lend the same work 
to several readers but the scholar was also enabled 
to read coriupt passages at once in a manuscript 
by referring to another copy The Ffitimid library 
of Cairo for example had thirty copies of the 
Kttah al-^Ain of Khalil, twenty copies of the 
Tc^riMk of al-Tabari and if the figure is not wrong 
actually a hundred copies of the U^amhara of 
Ibn Duraid 

The catalogues consisted either of several 
volumes in which (probably according to the 
various branches of knowledge) the titles of the 
books were arranged, or, as in the Fa^imid library, 
a list of the books within was fastened to the 
door of each room. 
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Libraries usually had a director (sahib) and 
one or more librarians (kJ^zin) according to the 
size of the institution, also copyists (nlstkI^) and 
attendants (farras£) We find that some of the 
most celebrated scholars were librarians : thus the 
historian Ibn Miskawaihi was libiarian to the vizier 
Abu ’1-Fadl b. al-^Amld in Raiy fibn Miskawaihi, 
Ta^artb al-Umafn, ed Amedroz and Margoliouth, 
Oxford 1921, text, ii 224, transl., v 237); al- 
Shabushti (d 390 = 1000), the author of the book 
of monasteries, was librarian of the FaUmid 
library in Cairo under al-^Aziz (Ibn KhaldUn, 
Wafayat, i 338) 

The books were acquired partly by purchase 
and partly by the copyists attached to the libraries 
copying manuscripts MakrizI has preseived for 
us the budget of a library (1 459), according to 
this, the Caliph al-H5kim (386-411 = 996-1020) 
spent 257 dinars a year (c £ 150) on the Dar 
founded by him. This was allotted as 

follows ; 


Mats from 'Abbadan, etc 

Dinars 

10 

Paper for copyists . 

90 

Salaiy of the librarian . 

48 

Drinking water . . . 

. 10 

Wages of the attendant 

15 

Wages of the keeper of paper, 

ink, 

and reed pens 

. 12 

Repairing the door-curtains 

I 

Repairing books 

12 

Felt carpets for the winter 

5 

Blankets for the winter 

4 


Libraries were open to everyone free of charge 
Paper, ink and reed-pens were supplied by the 
authorities Some private libraries even provided 
for the maintenance of scholars who had come 
from a long distance A deposit had usually to 
be made if books were taken outside the library 
buildings, at least Yakut (Mu^'d^am^ iv 509J^)(d 
626= 1229) praises the liberality of the libraries 
in Marw where he always had two hundred and 
more volumes to the value of two hundred dinars 
in his house without a deposit Instructive m this 
connection also is the wal^f document of 2 ist Safar 
799 (Nov 24, 1396) by which Ibn lyialdun be- 
stowed his Kitab al~Ibar on the library of the 
Djami'^ al-KarawIyIn in Fas, accoiding to it, this 
manuscript was only to be lent out to trustworthy, 
reliable men for two months at most in letuin 
for a substantial deposit , for this period was 
long enough to copy or study the borrowed woik, 
the director of the library was to take care that 
this rule was observed (L^vi-Proven^al vsx J A, ^ 
cciii [1923]. P *64) 

But at the same time we find in Muslim lands 
purely reading libraries. One of these was the 
library of the Madrasa al-Mahmudlya founded in 
Cairo in 797 (i395)- By the will of the fiiunder 
the Ustadar Djamal al-Din Mahmud b 'All (d 
^99 = 1397) no book was to leave the rooms of 
the Madrasa The manuscript of the Ta^arib al- 
Umam of Ibn Miskawaihi (Gibb Mem. Ser., vii/6) 
published in facsimile by Caetani belonged to this 
library; in the wakf document on the first page 
of this manuscript dated 15^^ Sha'ban 797 (June 
5, 1395) it is written: “The above-named donor 
makes the condition that neither the whole work 
nor a single volume of it shall be lent from the 
library either against a deposit or without one”. 


Nevertheless by the year 826 (1423) when the 
books were checked, it was found that 400 volumes 
(exactly a tenth of the total) were missing, where- 
upon the then director of the mosque was dis- 
missed (cf Ibn Hadjar al-'Askal5nI m Quatremfere, 
op, cit,y p. 64, 70; Mal^rlzi, Khttat, li 395)* 

If we think of the above statements, which are 
true even of the fourth (tenth) century, it can 
safely be asserted that Muslim libraries were in 
every respect centuries in advance of those of the 
west There was a general need for public libraries 
felt m Muslim lands much earlier than in the west 
Bibliography* Quatrem^re, Memoir e sur 
le gout lies hvres chez les Orientaux, m y A , 
1838, Ser. 3, VI 35 — 78; and the supplementary 
notes by Hammer-Purgstall in y A , 1848, Ser 
4, XI. 187 — 198, von Kremer, Renaissance des 
Jslhms^ Heidelberg 1922, p 164 sqq ; Ribera, 
Bibhofilos y hihliotecas en la E Sparta tnusulmana^ 
Saragossa 1896 (not accessible to me); Grohmann, 
Bibliotheken und Bibliophilen im islamischen 
Orient^ in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in 
Wtetty Vienna 1926, p 431 — 442, M. Hart- 
mann, Das Bibliothekswesen in den islamischen 
Ldndein,, in Centralblatt f Bibliotheksweseny 1899, 
xvi 186 sqq , do, Zur htterarischen Bewegung 
und zum Buck- u. Bibliothekswesen in den is- 
lamtschen Landern^ in Catalogue N® 4 of the 
Buchhandlung Rudolf Haupt, Halle 1905. — For 
a comparison with the western libraries cf. 
Milkau, Die Bibliotheken in Kultnr der Gegen- 
warty i/i , 2n<l ed 1912, p 587^7^ and the 
references given on p 630 (Heffenino) 
KITAL, one of the names of the xlviith s^ra 
of the Kur^Sn. 

Kl^FlR is the name in Muhammadan legend 
of the Biblical Potiphar, Kitfir is corrupted from 
Fitfir like Bilkis, queen of Saba, from Nikauhs, or 
as in the Yusuf legend we have Ainam or Hainam 
from Mupplm, Huppim Kitflr was then further 
corrupted to Itfir (so generally in Tabari and 
1 ha'labl), Itfin and almost unrecognisably to Kittln 
(Tabari, ed de Gocje, i 377) and Kittifin (Tabari, 
Tafsir,^ xii 98) On the other hand al-Kisa^i al- 
ways has Kutifar, a direct borrowing from Potiphar. 
Kitflr is quite arbitrarily called Ibn Ruhaib In the 
Kurban xii 30, 51, the Egyptian who buys Joseph 
IS called al-'Aziz This is not considered a personal 
name but a title of honour, for after his elevation 
we find Joseph likewise addressed as al-'AzIz (xii. 
78, 88), Joseph succeeded Kitfir as Treasurer of 
Egypt, according to some in Kitftr’s lifetime after 
his dismissal from office, according to otheis only 
after his death, when Joseph inherited his office 
and his wife. Legend numbers Kitflr, — along 
with Jethro’s daughter who offered hospitality to 
Moses and Abn Bakr who magnanimously appointed 
'Omar his successor — as the three afrasu^ most 
chivalrous and noblest in their dealings among 
mankind (Tabari, Tha'labl). Cf. also 'azIz and 
YUSUF B. YA'QUB, 

Bibliography* Tabari, ed de Goeje, i. 
378, 381, 382, 391, 392; the commentaries on 
Silra xii. ; Iha'labl, Ki^a^ al-Anbty 3 \ Cairo 
1325, p. 74, 75 i 76, 80; aI-Kisfi% ed Eisen- 
berg, p. 161, 162, 164, 168. (B. Heller) 

KITMAN. [See takIya ] 

PTMiR. [See ashXb al-kahf.] 

^IYAFA is an infinitive of the I»t stem (form 
of name of office or trade, Wright^, 1. Ii 4 tf) of 
root meaning “trace, follow traces, follow”. 
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MYAFA — al.?IYAMA 


The root does not occur in the ^ur^ except as 
a variant in xvii. 39 (BaidSwI, cd. Fleischer, 1. 
539 *5)1 but the cognate root with the same 

meaning, occurs five times. Technically in old 
Arabia kdi'tf (pi. h^fa) was used not only of one 
who followed and interpreted actual tracks on the 
ground but also of one who professionally estab- 
lished kinship between individuals by likeness, 
primarily likeness of the feet. This ability was 
ascribed peculiarly to the tribe Mudlidj, who were 
called simply al-^fa (Ibn Kutaiba, Ma^artf^ ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 32 ”), so meant ka^tf. 

Other synonyms are mu^azztz^ lit. “shearer” {Ltsan^ 
XI, 202 5 where cf. whole article for ktyafa in 
general; Goldziher, Muh. Studien^ 1. 185) and 
haztr^ lit. “conjecturer, guesser” (Goldziher, p. 
184, note 9, who refers to Aghant^ x. 38 17). In 
a story given from Muhammad al-Anbarl by Freytag 
{Chrestomathia^ p 31 ) a h^tf in the infancy 

of the Prophet tells by his ftrdsa [q v.], that he 
is a foster-child and foretells his future eminence 
And the Prophet himself in tradition (Bukhari, 
FarWtd^ b 17, Muslim, Radt^ trad., 36, bab. 
al-waiad It 'l^Jirash) decides a case of kinship by 
resemblance {skabah^ In the same passsages are 
Other traditions giving prophetic sanction to the 
practice and using as synonyms ka^tf^ mudhd^i 
and mu^azztz. it is plain from them that the 
ka^tf paid special attention to the feet, as was 
natural in a race of trackers. From the fact that 
a poet in the Hamasa (ed. Freytag, p. 504) is 
named simply ^Iy 5 s b al-Ka^if the profession was 
evidently one of distinction. From the beginning, 
also, it had in it a certain mystery, it was an in- 
nate power belonging to certain individuals or the 
peculiar inheritance of a tribe It, therefore, at- 
tracted the special attention of Mu^tazihtes who 
felt driven to accept certain facts as to it but 
had, on their principles, to seek lationalistic and 
philosophical interpretations of them. Al-Mas'udiin 
his Mufu^ gives to it and some allied phenomena 
a whole chapter (li., Pans ed., 111. 333 — 346) and 
refers to other books of his where he has treated 
the same subject more completely. KazwinI in his 
^Adjjd^tb al’triakhlukat (ed Wustenfeld, p 318) 
traces it similarly to psychical power m those who 
profess It and places their “souls” {nufus) m the 
class of the nufus al-fadtla^ “super-souls”, among 
which are those of the prophets, the walt\ and 
kahtn*s\ all these possess a certain instinct of 
insight. In canon law ktyafa of necessity plays 
little part The services of a k^tf are to be called 
in only when the paternity of the child of a 
female slave is in doubt as between a former and 
a present owner (Juynboll, Hand buck des tslam. 
Gesetzes^ p. 187 j^.); for further detads see Sachau, 
Muh Recht nach Schaf. Lehre^ p. 89 ; BaidjQrl, 

Hashtya on the Shark of Ibn KSsim on the text 
of Abu Shudja^ Cairo 1307, 11. 184 (tn amkana 
kawnuhu nttnhunid. ^urida ^ala U^k^tf)^ Nawawl, 
Minha 4 k al~^ahbln^ ed. van den Berg, 111. 450 sq. 
In present day folk-lore usage ktyafa has become 
chiromancy and physiognomy, called also ^tlm al- 
sltniya and ^ilm al-^asarir (Bocthor, Dtciionnatre 
frangais-arabe^ vol. i., p. 154^^; Doutt^, Magie et 
Religton^ p. 370 and references there). Very 
strangely the word has come to mean in modern 
Egyptian colloquial, “style, fashion”, ^ahtb kiydfa^ 
“a stylish person” (Spiro, Vocabulary of the col- 
loquial Arabic of Egypt^ p. 505, who gives no 
other meaning). This apparently connects with 


Turkish and Persian usage of ^iy'dfa in sense ‘^ap* 
pearance, form, gait, costume” (Redhouse, Turkish 
and English Lexicon^ p. 1503^; Sleingass, Persian- 
English Dictionary^ p. 

B ib liogr ap hy \ The principal treatments 
of this subject are in Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and marrtage^^ p. 169 sq,\ Goldziher, Muh. 
Studien^ i. 184 sq.\ Doutt6, Magie et Religion^ 
p. 370; Dozy, SuppL^ 11. 420a; see further re- 
ferences in all these. (D. B. Macdonald) 
al-]|^YAMA, “the Arising” (of men at the 
Resurrection), and al-Sa^a.^ “the Hour” (or Day 
of Judgement), come for theologians under the 
general term al-Ma^ad^ “the returning”, 1. e. the 
return to life after death; and they rank them 
among al-saniHyUt^ things on which traditional 
teaching is based, as the prophetic office, or which 
for their authority go back to the prophetic office, 
as this Return and such causes of eternal happiness 
and misery, connected with it, as faith and obe- 
dience, unbelief and disobedience (Mawa^^if of al- 
IdjI, Bulak 1266, p. 544 sq\ 

A schematic statement of the order of 
events in Muslim eschatology. I The 
Signs which will announce the coming of the End, 
especially the appearance of the Antichrist, al- 
Dadjdjal (see above, 1 886 sq ), who will lead 
almost all men astray, followed by the descent of 
Tsa (see above, 11. p. 524 jy.), or the Mahdi [q. v]. 
(or *^Is 5 IS both), who will kill al-DadjdjSl A 
peiiod of faith will follow. II The First Blast of 
the Trumpet; all living things will die. The Intel val. 
The Second Blast of the Trumpet, bringing all 
living things to life again and uniting them at 
the Place of Gathering (al-makshar'). The long 
standing there (al-mawktf) in the presence of 
Allah and the Sweat {al-^araE) III The Judgement 
begins. The questioning of each individual directly 
by AllSh. The Books of Record The Weighing 
of the deeds of those as to whom there might be 
doubt. Adjustment of enmities and requital of 
wrongs between man and man, and man and beast. 
IV The Bridge over Hell into Paradise (al-Straf), 
The Intercession (see shafa'a) The Tank of 
Muhammad. V The Fiie (Hell and Purgatory, see 
DJ AH ANN AM above, i 998 jy), the Gaiden (Para- 
dise; see lijANNA above, 1 1014 J^), a Limbo 
(according to some theologians). — Ikya"^ of al- 
Ghazali, Cairo 1334, iv. 436—453; /M5/, com- 
mentary on /hya\ x. 447 — 530. 

For Muhammad, a revivalist preacher seeking 
to strike terror in his hearers, the doctrines of 
the Resurrection and of the Judgement were of 
the first importance, and the Kurban, in conse- 
quence, IS full of references to them. The word 
ma^ad occurs once only (Kur. xxviii. 85) and 
evidently has not this application there; it may 
mean the place of Muhammad’s resurrection or 
Mecca to which he will return from exile (BaidSwl 
in loc.) But the verb is used very frequently; in 
Kur. iv. 10, 35; xxi. 104; xxx 10, 26, Ixxxv. 
13, of Allah’s bringing men back at the resur- 
rection, in contrast to his first production of them 
(abda^a)*^ in contrast to his anbata in Kur. Ixxi. 
16, 17; in contrast to his fa^ara in Kur. xvii. 53. 
The same verb is used of the repeated processes 
of creative power m the earth in Kur. xxvii. 65; 
xxix. 18 and of man being brought back to the 
earth at death and burial, Kur. xx. 57. al-fCiyama.^ 
only in the phrase yawm al-kiyama^ occurs 70 
times, e.g. ii. 79, 107, 169, ao8; iii. 48, 71, 155; 
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^xviii. 39; Ixxv. I, 6 (last occurrences). On the 
meaning of kiyUma {kiyam with the feminine ter- 
mination of emphasis) see Mufradat of RSghib 
al-IsbahSnl, p. 429, 11 2 sq, ai-Sa^a occurs 40 

times, generally m fixed phrases and always, when 
with the article, of the Hour; e. g. vi. 31, 40; 
VII. 186; xii. 107; XV. 85; xlvii. 20; liv. I, 46, 
Ixxix. 42 (last occurrences). In the Ihya^ of al- 
GhazSll (iv. 440 sq.\ fihaf^ x. 462 — 465) there is 
a long list of names of the Hour which occur in 
the Kur^n or can be formed from Kur^Snic phrases. 
The following may be mentioned al-kari^a^ “the 
striker”, Kur. xiii. 31; Ixix. 4, ci. i, 2 only, al- 
^hashiya^ “the coverer”, Kur. xii. 107 ; Ixxxviii 
I only; al-(akhkha^ “the deafener”, Kur. Ixxx. 33 
only, yawm al-fa^l^ “day of dividing”, xxxvii. 21, 
xliv. 40; Ixxvii. 13, 14, 38; Ixxvin. 17 only; al- 
wakf^a^ “the event”, Ivi. i; Ixix. 15 only, al- 
hakka^ “the certainty”, Ixix. i, 2, 3 only; yawm 
al^hisab^ “day of reckoning”, xxxviii. 15, 25, 53; 
xl. 28, yawm al~ba^tk^ “day of aiousing”, xxx 
56 only {al-ba^tk alone xxii. 5 only) ; yawm muhit^ 
“an encompassing day”, xi. 85 only, yawm ai- 
ding “day of judgement”, i 3, Ixxxiii. ii and 
very often, also aUdin alone in meaning “the 
judgement” very often; for meanings of din m 
the Kurban see above, vol. 1., p 975 

In the overwhelmingly theocentnc theology of 
Muhammad the doctrine of the Resuirection and 
Judgement was only second to that of Allah’s 
creation of the world, was a necessary consequence 
to it and could be proved by it. Allah as Creatoi 
meant Allah as Ruler and Allah as Judge. But a 
Judgement meant a Resurrection and all the ana- 
logies of what we call nature pointed to the 
possibility of such a retuin and repetition of life, 
if under other conditions So Muhammad was pri- 
marily a preacher of this wiath to come and of 
the need of repentance and self-sun ender to Allah 
before it should come For the Arabs of his time 
the Resurrection was, if anything, a harder doctiine 
than the Creation Muhammad proved the one by 
the other. He had also a foothold foi this in the 
primitive Arab conception that the dead had a 
continued and conscious existence of a kind in 
their graves; cf among the Hebrews, Job, xiv. 
20 — 22. Thiough Muhammad this belief passed 
i/ito Islam and is the basis in IslSm of the doctrine 
of the two Judgements (see below), of punishment 
in the grave (^adJmb al-kabr ^ see munkar and 
NAKIr), and of bliss in the grave, 1 e. that the 
grave for each individual is a preliminary Hell or 
Paradise. This doctrine does not seem to have 
any sure Kur^Snic basis although texts from the 
Kur^Sn (vi. 93; ix. 102; xiv. 32; xl. ii, 49; 
Ixxi. 25) are used by the theologians in support 
of it {Mawakif of al-Idji) p 591 ; al-Taftaz5nI on 
^AkaHd of al-Nasafi, Cairo 1321, p 109; al-Buk^5r! 
in heading to section cited below). It is possible 
that there may be a reference to it in Kurban 
xxxv. 21 where Muhammad seems to be warned 
not to preach to the dead in their graves, as 
(e g.) he preached to the Djinn. But that it was 
taught by Muhammad seems certain from the mass 
of traditions on the subject (SakiA of Muslim, ed. 
Constantinople 1329 — 1334, viii. 160 — 164, Kt(db 
al^^anna\ ^ahlh of al-Bukharl, BalS^ I3*5> 

97 — 100, Kitnb al-ixati^tz) In consequence of 
all this the Kur’ftn from beginning to end is full 
of lurid descriptions of the Day with picturesque 
details of its certainty, its nearness and its over- 


whelming terrors — passing into descnptions of 
the Fire and, in contrast, of the Garden. In the 
Kur’Sn it is a Judgement of individuals and not 
of peoples or of religious bodies in masses , this, 
as Wellhausen pointed out, shows the Christian, 
as opposed to Jewish, theological influence upon 
Muhammad. Later traditions and still more the 
theologians were going to change all that in 
accordance with the “agreement” (t^m'^') of IslSm. 
As examples of these multitudinous, longer or 
shorter descriptions, reference will suffice to ]^ur. 
vi. 22 — 31; XIX. 67 — 74; xxii. 1—7; xxiii. lOl- 
end, xxxix 68-end; Ixix ; Ixxv. ; Ixxxi. — Ixxxiv.; 
xcix — ci. Naturally the most picturesque details 
are in the earlier and more poetical sOras. The 
descriptions of the Garden changed also with 
Muhammad’s changing circumstances and age; cf. 
Josef Horovitz, Das Korantsche Parodies^ Jeru- 
salem, 1923 

In these descriptions there are certain references 
and allusions which (i) tradition has developed 
more precisely and elaborately, of which (11) the 
systematic theologians have made chary use in 
their short eschatological statements but which (lii) 
the writers for religious edification have expanded 
in intolerable and contradictory detail. Thus (i) 
the prat is only once in the Kurban (xxxvii. 23) 
sjrat al‘djiahim — a mere allusion to “the road 
to Hell” I'his has become in tradition “the bridge”, 
elaborately described, “over the back of hell” {Sahth 
of Muslim, 1. 1 1 3, 1 1 6, Ktfab al-imam, Sahth of 
BukhSri, ix 128, 130, Kitab al-tawhid'), (2) The 
noun mawktf does not occur in the KuFan, but 
four times (vi 27, 30, xxxiv. 30, xxxvi. 24) there 
are allusions to man standing in the presence of 
Allah on the Day. This has become the awful 
scene which al-Ghazali develops so fully in his 

Diirra (ed. Gautier, 1878, p Oa, 50x7). (3) Kur. 

Ixviii, 42, “on the day when a shank (sak) shall 
be uncoveied” means, according to the commen- 
tators (e g. Baidawi, Fleischer’s ed 11 , p 350, 
1. 10), a day of stress and trouble when skirts 
will be tucked up for flight. In the traditions 
(Sahth of Muslim, 1. 1 15 foot — Kitab al-iman, 
Sahth of Bukhari, ix 130 — Kttab al-tawhid') 
the sak IS that of Allah and the uncovering of 
It is a sign between him and the true believers. 
(4) On the resurrection trumpet there is much 
more in the Kurban. The Kur^anic formula is 
nufikha ji '/-sur (vi. 73, xviii. 99, xx. 1 02, xxiii. 
103, xxvii. 89, xxxvi. 51, xxxix 68,1 19; Ixix. 
13; Ixxviii. 18), except in Ixxiv. 8, where it is 
nuktra Ji 'l-nakiir. In Ixix. 13 a single blast, 
nafkha wahida^ is enough, but in xxxix. 68 there 
are two blasts, at the first all m heaven and 
earth, save whom All5h wills, swoon (^c^tkd)^ at 
the second they are restored and stand up. This 
whole passage has evidently been of the first 
importance in the forming of the later picture of 
the Day. In tradition the first blast of the trumpet 
is reckoned among the Signs of the Day (S^hih 
of Muslim, viii 201 210, Kitab al-jitan wa- 

ashrdt al-sa^a). (5) The word for “balances” when 
used in the singular in the Kurban expresses the 
general idea of justice (xlii. 16; Iv 6, 7, 8; Ivii. 
25 and Baidawl on these passages) but the plural, 
mawazin (vii. 7, 8; xxi. 48; xxiii. 104, 105; ci. 
5, 6) is used only, in fixed phrases, of weighing 
men’s good and bad deeds in the eschatological 
Balances on the Day, (6) There is a personal 
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account between AllSh and every man {hisab and 
other terms ; cf. C. C. Torrey, Commercial-theologtcal 
terms tn the Koran^ Leyden 1892, p. 9 sq^ and 
there are books written by recording angels {safara^ 
katibun^ Ixxx. ii — 15*, Ixxxii 10 — 12, Ixxxiii. 7, 
18). Each man has a book of his own deeds 01 
there is simply the Book (x, 62; xxxiv. 3: xvii. 
14, 15, xviii. 47; Ixix. 19, 20, 25 — 7, Ixxxiv 
7 — 12), Allah himself is a witness {sJuahid^ often) 
or he IS watching in a luiking place, like a hunter 
waiting foi game (Ixxxix. 13, la-bil-mtr^ad') ^ or 
Diahannam^ personified, is such a mirsM (Ixxviii. 
21), a dubious phrase which gives the commen- 
tators much trouble. (7) Again, Dj ahannam (occurs 
77 times) is brought as though it were moveable 
(Ixxxix. 24) and there is a description of it 
(Ixvii. 7, 8) as braying and boiling and almost 
bursting with rage as though it were a wild ani- 
mal What this became in tradition is seen in the 
^ahlh of Muslim, viii 149 sq , Masabth al-sunna^ 
Cairo 1318, 11. 154 — 156; Mxihkat al-ma^abth^ 
Dihli 1327, p. 428 — 430 Al-Ghazali develops the 
idea still further, foi pious edification, in his Durra^ 

p. 11 , 56 sq. (8) In Kurban xliv. 9 there is a very 

obscure expiession. “Then look for the day when 
the heaven shall bring plain smoke” (dukhan 
mtibiri). Baidawl (Fleischer’s ed. 11 , p. 245, 11 . 22 
sq^ gives as a possible interpretation a reference 
to smoke as one of the Signs of the Day, for 
the traditions on this see Sahth of Muslim, viii. 
130 179, 208 (9) For a supposed Kur^anic 

allusion to the descent (nuziit) of ^IsS as one of 
the Signs of the Day see above ‘isS, ii. 525 and 
add to the references there ^hlh of Muslim, 1. 
93 — 95 i 107 viii , p 175 — 208 (10) Another 
of the Signs to which allusion is made in the 
Kurban (xxvii 84) is the Beast of the earth (dab- 
batan mm al-ard).^ cf Sahth of Muslim, i. 96, 
viii. 179. Baidawi (tn he) identifies it with al- 
^assasa.^ “the searcher out”, desciibed in a tradi- 
tion in the Sahth of Muslim (viii. 203 — 206) as 
in attendance, according to Tamim al-Darl, on the 
false Masih al-DadjdjSl, apparently the Antichrist, 
in a certain island, see, also, Itsan.^ vii. 337, Damirl’s 
Hayat al-hayawan.^ Cairo 1313, 11 170 (ii) On 
al-Dadjdj 5 l, who is not in the Kui^Sn at all, see 
traditions in Muslim, viii 161, 194 — 208, on p. 
189 thirty lying Dadjdjals will come before the 
end, Bukhari, ix. 159 sq. See, also, DApjmiL, 
above 1 886, the name is evidently Aramaic, not 
Arabic (12) The Tank (hazvd) of Muhammad also 
plays an obscure part in the picture of the Day, 
although it does not occur in the Kurban. There 
IS doubt especially as to the end of the Sirat at 
which It should be placed , in later collections of 
traditions (Ma^ablh., 11 p 145, Mtshkdt.^ 4 * 5 ) *t 
is grouped with the Intercession and after the 
Reckoning and the Weighing See, also, BuWiarl, 
IX. 46 (13) In the story of Dhu ’ 1 -^arnain in the 
Kurban (xviii 82 — 98) he builds a great wall to 
keep back Yadjudj and Madjudj But that will 
hold them only until the Day, then it will be 
made as dust (verse 98) and they will come out 
(Kur. XXI. 96) For this, among the Signs, in 
tradition see Sahlh of Buldian, ix. 61 ; ^ahih of 
Muslim Yiii. 165 and often. 

There is thus very little in the Kurban as to 
the Signs preceding the Last Day; but such pic- 
turesque and accidental references as there are 
have proved useful in the later development. The 


systematic theologians have been by far the most 
cautious in this. Nasafl in his ^Aka^td gives only 
five: the appearance of al-Dadijdjal ; the Beast of 
the earth; YasJjUdj and MashUdj; the descent of 
^Isa; the rising of the sun in the west. Taftazani 
in his commentary on this passage (p. 145) gives 
ten: the Smoke; Dasijdj 5 l; the Beast; the rising of 
the sun in the west; Yadjudj and MSdjndjJ 

three eclipses, in west, in east and in Arabia; a 
fire which will break out in al-Yaman and drive 
men to the Place of Gathering, cf. a similar list 
in the Sahih of Muslim, viii. 179. But the tradi- 
tionalists have luxuriated in tendencious details. 
A section of tradition is devoted to al-fitan wa 
ashrat or ayat al-sa^a., “trials and signs of the 
Hour”, ^ahth of Muslim, viii. 165 — 210, ^aHh 
of BukhSiI, IX. 46 — 61, Masjibth.^ 11. 128 — 42; 
Mtshkat.^ p. 392 — 410. To give any full analysis 
of these would be impossible here Reference may 
be made for this and for details on the Resur- 
rection and Judgement to Hughes’ Dictionary of 
Islam p. 539a — 44b. This is largely based on 
Sale’s “Preliminary Discourse”, Section 4, p. 76 — 
103 of ed. 1734, and he, in turn, was greatly 
indebted to the learning and research of Edward 
Pococke, in his Porta Mosts.^ 11. p 235 — 313 of 
ed Oxford 1654 — 55, who gives Arabic passages 
and terms at length. These details were then taken 
up by the wi iters for leligious edification and an 
immense literature was based upon them Even 
among mystics in Islam religious conversion has 
normally been wrought by fear of the wrath of 
Allah, in consequence their books are full of 
pictuies of the horrors of death, the resurrection 
and the judgement This is the whole bearing of 
the last Book of al-Ghazali’s Ihy'd^ (iv. 361 — 469) 
on “Taking thought of death and that which 
comes after it” ( Ph tkr al-mawt wa-ma ba^dahu).^ 
until It ends in a few pages on the Beatific Vision 
in Paradise and the wideness of Allah’s mercy, for 
luck’ (^ala saotl al~taf(Iul) His smallei tieatise, 
al-Durra al-fakhtra.^ on the same subject, goes 
still further in this diiection 

Yet in this mass of traditions certain drifts of 
influence and development show themselves, theo- 
logical and historical Reference has already been 
made to the development of the doctrine of two 
judgements, a lesser on the death and burial of 
the individual and the gi eater on the Day itself. 
It is difficult to say whether this was in the mind 
of Muhammad, but it was a natural development 
of the doctrine of the Punishment of the Grave 
which IS so strongly represented in traditions 
The doctrine, also, that the Fire itself will be a 
temporary place of purgation for “certain rebel- 
lious ones of the believers” would naturally grow 
out of this It, too, IS represented in tradition and 
has become fixed in theology (Taftazani on Na- 
safl, p. 1 14 — 19). On the whole question, see 
Immortality m Mohammedanism by the present 
writer in E. H. Sneath’s Religion and the Future 
Ltfe.^ New York 1922, p 311 sq. This leads natur- 
ally to the relation of faith and works and of sins, 
greater and lesser, and that involves a classification 
of different ranks even among the saved believers. 
On the whole question, see ImXn, above, u. 474 sq. 
Some believers will enter Paradise without any 
punishment or even reckoning (htsab').^ there will 
be 70,000 of these (Muslim, i. 136 — 138). Then 
there are the sJ^uhaad*^ whose spints (arwah) 
seem already to be m Paradise (Muslim, vt. 38) 
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and a man who is killed m defence of his pro- 
perty IS a shahid [q. v.] and his slayer is m the 
Fire (Muslim, i., p. 87). But the theological question 
which seems to have weighed most heavily in the 
Muslim woild when traditions were being formed | 
was that of Intercession ( q v.). 

The historical influences are equally plain in 
these traditions. Some may go back to Muhammad 
himself full of forebodings as to the futuie of 
his people, the times must be evil before they 
are bettei. Such aie those which tell that the 
Hour will not come until no one in the world 
says, “Allah! Allah’” — i.e there is no faith left 
(Muslim, 1. 89—91). But others seem clearly con- 
nected with the later civil strife The traditions 
prophecying the murder of ‘^Uthman run into pro- 
phecies of the Hour (Muslim, viii. 170 foot) and 
show the deep feeling of despair produced among 
the pious by the civil wais and the growing un- 
belief. Again, when the dieam of the speedy con- 
quest of Constantinople faded, the belief rose that 
that conquest would be one of the Signs of the 
End. As soon as the cry of Muslim triumph was 
heard in that city then armies would be iccalled 
to face Antichiist, al-Dadjdjal (Muslim, viii 187 sq ). 
Then 'Isa would descend. So some tiaditions see 
the whole world plunged m unbelief before the 
end, and others make the crowning conquest of 
Islam introduce the end 

The theologians have seen quite clearly that it 
was impossible to construct out of these materials 
a consistent narrative of what would take place 
on the Day. So they have abandoned the attempt 
and contented themselves with saying that such 
and such things — the the Weighing, the 

Tank, etc. — are Realities {hakk) and leave 
generally untouched what kind of reality is meant 
Philosophically, they knew very well, theie are 
different kinds of reality (Nasafi and Taftazanl, 
p. no , Idji, p. 592). They thus abandon 
picturing the Day to such religious writers as have 
edification for their object and not fact Apparently 
the distinction was quite clear m their minds, and 
it goes back to the fundamental principle in Islam 
of the economy of teaching (“Speak to the people 
according to their understanding” — a saying as- 
cribed both to 'All and to the Prophet) w'hich 
lyas the ultimate source of the medieval doctrine 
of the two-fold truth The situation may be 
illustiated by al-Ghazali’s method which was at 
least three-fold In the last book of the Ihy^ 
and, still more, in the Dur'ta his fiank object is to 
strike tenor; these are all Realities — very diead- 
ful Realities ! Yet his philosophical conscience 
troubles him and even in the Ihy^ (Book of al- 
tawba^ “Repentance”, iv. 20 sq ) he teaches that 
words applied to conciete things in this woild 
can be used of things in the world to come only 
by metaphor, as amthdl^ and he defends this by 
Kurban xxix. 42. But in his Ikiisad (Cairo 1320, 
p. 96 — 98) he is a sober scholastic — the Mizan 
and the ^trUt are hakk by revelation and the 
reason cannot deny them; m his Ma 4 nun (Cairo 
1303, intended for theological specialists) he de- 
velops to a certain extent the philosophical bot- 
toming of these ideas — the Intercession (p. 28), 
the Reckoning and the (p. 36), the pleasures 
of Paradise (p. 38 sq.') which will be sensuous, 
imaginative, rational {hissi^ ^akli). The 

feeling left in the mind is that there are still more 
distinctions, explanations and refinements behind 


the two Ma 4 nun\., and that feeling is strengthened 
by his Mt^kat al~anwar\ see the translation of 
this by W. H. T. Gairdner in “Asiatic Society 
Monographs”, vol. xix. Further, al-GhazSll deve- 
loped the doctrine of a Limbo for those who, by 
reason of youth, mental affliction, histoncal and 
geographical situation and environment, had not 
been able to become Muslims and, therefore, had 
no works of obedience, in the technical sense, to 
their credit. There was nothing against them and 
punishing them in the Fire would be unjust: but 
there was nothing also for which they could be 
rewaided. He found a place for them, therefore, 
in the Kur^anic al-A'r’df (vii, 44 — 46) w’hich he 
explained as “Heights” whence those in the Limbo 
look down on both Heaven and Hell and their 
inhabitants. Such a conception was beyond doubt 
very far from Muhammad’s mind, but as a theolo- 
gical fiction it was sufficient for al-Ghaz 5 li’s purpose. 
For the four-fold classification of man which thus 
resulted see his iv , p. 20 — 28 , /Ma/, vm., 

p. 548 — 570; for this particular class see his 
al-tafrtka.^ ed. Cairo 1319, p. 75 sq, and 
IV 27 sq , the Ithaf,^ viii , p 564 — 568 gives 
different views on the subject and there is an 
attack on al-Ghazall’s position in Les Proligomenes 
Thiologiques de Senoussi by J D. Luciani (Alger 
1908), p. 106 sq On the whole subject see Miguel 
Asin, La Escatologia musulmana en la Dtvtrta 
Comedta,^ Madrid 1919, p. 99 sq. The treatment 
of eschatology by al-Idji m his Mawaktf is of 
the dryest scholasticism, in staitling contrast to 
the picturesqueness of the materials which he uses. 
Like al-Ghazall he makes no use of the Signs; 
they were history, apparently, and not philosophical 
theology. He begins with the possibility of a Return 
to existence of a nonentity {ina^dUnt) and fights 
that out with the different unbelieving philosophical 
schools the different elements that follow suggest 
to him only dogmas to be demonstrated, and even 
the doctrine of the Intercession of Muhammad in- 
teiests him only by its connection with the Mu'ta- 
zilite heiesies. For eschatological ideas as developed 
among the mystics see Louis Massignon, La Passion 
d'^al-Hallaj.^ Pans 1922, 11. 664 — 698. 

Bibliography has been given in the article. 

(D B Macdonald) 

^IYAS (a.), infinitive III of kdsa,^ deduction 
by analogy The teim is used with a multitude 
of meanings ; cf. the lexicons, especially Dozy, Sup- 
plement s. V Here we shall confine ourselves to 
ktyds as one of the “roots” of the fikh, 1. e the 
deduction of legal prescriptions from the Kurban 
and the sunna by reasoning by analogy. — The 
death of Muhammad deprived the community of 
the means of obtaining revelations and at the same 
time of its guide in matters political and religious. 
At first they relied on the book of Allah and the 
example of the Prophet. The Kur'an and the 
sunna naturally became the guides of the community. 
The expansion under the first Caliphs, the growing 
interest in theological and juridical speculation, 
the whole new world, intellectual and mateiial, 
raised questions previously unknown, the answers 
to which could not be found in the Kurban or in 
the sunna. Men thus found themselves forced to 
take decisions or to regulate then conduct from 
their own opinion. The beginnings of this process 
were certainly not theoretical in character. 

In the second half of the first century A. H. 
fiih began to develop at the same time as hadl^. 
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This parallelism gave nse to a rivalry between 
the “historical” and “rationalist” schools, the ahl 
al-hadlih or ahl al~tlm and the ahl al-rd^y [q. v.]. 
The earliest foundeis of madhhab\ compiled their 
manuals of law, either by oral communication like 
Abu HanTfa (d 150=767) or in wnting like 
Mslik b. Anas (d. 179 = 795) without much wor- 
rying about questions of general principle. Al- 
(150— -204 = 767 — 820) was probably the 
first to give an outline of the “roots” 
of the value and function of the Kur’an, stinna^ 
and hyas in the theological and judicial 
system of Islam. “Kiyas” he says “is used m the 
cases which are not dealt with by the Kurban nor 
sunna nor idj^mo^''^ {Ilisala^ p. 65). For him, 
nktyds and t^jtihad [q. v.] are two terms for the 
same idea” {op, at, p. 66). It might be added 
that there are other terms, more or less synonymous 
We have already mentioned ra^y^ a word which 
is often used as a synonym of ktyas, but which 
assumed the meaning of “pure reasoning”, whereas 
KiySs has always a more limited meaning is as 
much as it is applied to a particular method of 
reasoning, which otherwise ought to be applied to 
the other roots of Jikh also As more or less 
synonymous terms, we may mention tstthsan, tsttsiah 
[q V ], mafhutn (see below), tamfhil (see below) 

The attitude defended by al-Sh 5 fi^i was not long 
in aiousing feivent discussions. Among its opponents 
may be mentioned in the first place Da^Ud al- 
Zahirl [q V ], who, although rejecting the em- 
ployment of ktyas, approached the method of 
analogy when he relied on the mafkiim of the 
sacred texts 

Al-Bukharl, himself a Shafi% included m 
his collection of traditions a chapter entitled 
“That one must adhere to the Kurban and to the 
Sunna”. The tar^ama of bab 7 begins thus 
“Traditions relative to the disapproval of r<t^y 
and to the practice of kiyas'\ Equally significant 
IS the tar^ama to the ninth bab “How the 
Prophet taught his community what Allah had 
taught him, without ra^y or tamthiV\ This last 
term is explained by ktyas in the commentary of 
al-Kastallanl 

Al-D 5 riml collected in his Sunan a number of 
traditions disapproving of the use of rd^y and 
ktyas in cases in which neither the Kurban nor 
sunna settle the problem {Introductton, bab 16, 
21) Among traditions w'e may mention that which 
traces the origin of the use of ktyas to Iblis (cf 
Siira vii ii). 

On the other side, the supporters of ktyas rely 
on the hadtth which tells how Muhammad when 
he sent Mu^adh b. Djabal to the Yemen as kadi, 
asked him “How will you decide when a question 
arises”^ He replied “According to the Book of 
Allah” — “And if you do not find the answer 
in the Book of Allah?” — “Then according to 
the sunna of the Messenger of Allah and if you 
do not find the answer neither in the sunna nor 
in the Book?’ — “Then I shall come to a deci- 
sion according to my own opinion {a^tahidu rdyt) 
without hesitation”. Then the Messenger of Allah 
slapped Mu^adh on the chest with his hand saying, j 
“Praise be to Allah who has led the messenger 
of the Messenger of Allah to an answer that 
pleased him” (AbS \y^i^^,Akdtya, b ii;TirmidhI, 
Ahkdm, b. 3; Darimi, IntroducHoti), I 

In spite of the opposition already mentioned, 
^yUs has found its place among the u^Ul al-fil^h» 


In some traditions (Nasa% Adab al*lCu 4 'dt, b. il) 
there is mention not only of the Kuddn and 
sunna, but also of the “usage of pious individuals” 
(al-Salihiin) taking precedence of ^tyas among the 
u{ul. “The usage of pious individuals” has taken 
the place usually accorded to id^nidF [q. v.] which 
is the third “root”, kiyas occupying the last place. 

Although it is admitted, kiy'ds is nevertheless 
surrounded by restrictions. Here are some examples. 
The opponents of ktyas quote Sura iv. 62 “and if 
there are differences of opinion bet>^een you and 
your chiefs, try to settle them, relying on Allah 
and his Messenger”. “AllSh and his Messenger”, 
according to them, means Kurban and Sunna The 
verse therefore passes over in silence Baidawl 
replies to this objection “Settling the differences 
by refen ing them to the texts is done by iamthtl 
(see below) and by deduction” 1 e. by ktyas. 

This verse has given rise to a full exposition 
of the limitations of kiyas on the part of the 
commentator Faldir a 1-Din al-RazI, who lays 
down the rule that Kurban and sunna have prece- 
dence absolutely over ktyas Only when it is im- 
possible to use these “roots”, the use of ktyas is 
permissible, cf the tradition about Mu^adh (translated 
above) and the example of IblTs, who argued in- 
stead of obeying the commandment of Allah (see 
above). The text of the Kurban is established by 
tawatur, while ktyas is only ntaznun and following 
one’s zann (individual opinion) is what the kuffar 
do (cf. Sura x. 67). If traditions require to be verified 
by the sacred text, ktyas does still more so. The 
Kur^Sn is the woid of Allah, while kiyas is the 
work of the feeble intelligence of man. 

See also the articles FIKH, sharI'a and usUL, 
Btb liograp hy Mawlawl Muhammad A^lS 
b. ^Ali, Dictionary of the Techn Teims used 
in the Sciences of the Calcutta 1862, 

11. 1189 sgq» ; al-Sh 5 fi^i, Rtsala ft UsTil al'Pikh, 
Bulak 1321, p. 65 — 66; Fakhr al-Dln al-RSzI, 
Mafdtth al-Ghatb, Bfilak 1289, 11. 465, E. 
Sachau, Zur alt. Gesch. des muh. Rechts m S, 
B Ak, Wien, vol 65, 1870, p. 699 sqq,, C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Nieuwe btjdtagen tot de 
kennts van den Islam in B. T. L. F., ser. 4, 
vol. 6, p. 412 — 418 = Verspr, Geschr., ii., 
50 — 56; do, review of “ZAhinten”, Litteratur- 
blatt f. orient. Phthlogie, i, 1884, p 425^^.= 
Verspr Geschr , vi, 23 , I Goldziher, Dte 
Zahtriten, p 1 1 sqq. 

D B Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional 
Theory, London 1903, p. 106 sqq.\ Th. W. 
JuynboU, Handl, tot de kennts v. d, Moh, Wet, 
Leyden 1925, p. 41 — 44; G. Bergstrasser, An- 
fange und Charakter des jurist Denkens tm 
Islam in Isl ^ xiv., 1 924, p 79; D. Santillana, 
Instituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, Rome 
1926, il. 36—37. (A. J Wensinck) 

JJIZ, in Turkish, “girl”; the word is common 
to most dialects (Kadloff, Oplt, 11., col 818); it 
is also found in the Or^on inscriptions where 
kiz-oghll “daughter” is opposed to url oghll “son” 
(W Thomsen, i., E., 7, p 99). 

Ktz-kulesi, the “maiden’s tower”, is the name 
given to an old tower now surmounted by a light- 
house, built on a rock at the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, between Scutari and Haider-pashn 
Europeans wrongly call it “Leander’s Tower”, 
erroneously applying to it the legend of Hero 
and Leander, the scene of which is properly the 
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Straits of the Dardanelles. Kiz-ta^i is the name 
given to Marcian’s column at Constantinople, because 
this ancient monument was credited with the power 
of distinguishing virgins from others (Galland, 
Journaly ed Schefer, li. 125). 

Ktzlar Aglyisty “the Aga of the maidens”, a 
title borne among the Ottomans by the chief black 
eunuch, the negro supervisor of the Imperial 
Harem His official title was dar ul-se^^det al- 
shertfe aghast^ “the Aga of the noble Gate of 
felicity”. He was entitled to be called dewletdu 
Hnayet-lu and “Highness” In the Sal-name he 
appeared at the head of the officials of the Ma-batn^ 
with the rank of mu^h (marshal) (Cl Huart) 
fflZIL AHMADLI. [See isfandiyar ogiilu.] 
J^IZIL ARSLAN, ‘^O'ojman b. Ildegiz, an 
Atabeg of AdharbaidjSLn His father, the 
Atabeg Ildegiz [q. v.], had been the real luler in 
the whole Seldjuk empire. Kizil Arslan's mother 
W'as the widow of Sultan TogbrTl I and mother 
of Sultan Arslan b. Toghrfl [q. v.]. When Ildegiz 
died in 568 (1172), he was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad Pahlawan , in 570 (1174 — Ii 75 ) 
the latter besieged Maragha while Kizil Arslan 
advanced on Tabriz and when the loid of these 
two towns, the Kadi Sadr al-Dln, enteied into 
negotiations and declared his willingness to give 
up Tabriz, Muhammad Pahlawan declared himself 
satisfied and gave the town over to his brother 
Kizil Arslan. In the beginning of 582 (1186), or 
according to another statement as early as Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 581 (Feb -March 1186), Muhammad 
Pahlawan died and Kizil Arslan took over the 
government. Muhammad Pahlawln had been on 
good terms with Sultan Toghrul II who had long 
before succeeded his father Arslan But Toghrfl 
was treated almost like a prisoner by Kizil Arslan. 
When he fled from llamadhan to Semnan, Kizil 
Arslan pursued him and overtook him near Da- 
maghan but had to retiie after a despeiate battle. 
While the Sultan returned to Hamadhan, Kizil 
Arslan appealed to the Caliph al-Nasir who pro- 
mised to help him and sent his vizier Djalal al- 
Dln *^Ubaid Allah b Yunus against Toghrfl ‘^Ubaid 
Allah was howevei defeated m the beginning of 
Rabi' I, 584 (May 1188) and the Sultan threatened 
Adharbaidjan. Kizil Arslan then again occupied 
Hamadhan and had Sindjar b Sulaiman Shah (01 
b. Malik Shah) proclaimed Sultan, while his nephew 
Kutlugh Inandj b. Muhammad Pahlawan rebelled 
in Isfahan Kutlugh was soon driven out by To- 
ghrfl but when he was pursued and an encountei 
took place fortune did not favour Toghrfl and 
he had to return to Hamadhan which Kizil Ars- 
lan had in the meanwhile abandoned. The latter 
then suddenly appeared on the scene, captured 
To^rfl and interned him in the fortress of Kahran 
in Adharbaidjan, and then by arrangement with 
the Caliph set aside his prot6gd Sindjar and as- 
sumed the title of Sultan himself. But in the night 
before his coronation, or according to another 
authority, some time after it, he was murdered. 
This took place in Sha^han 587 (Aug.-Sept. 1191) 
or according to others in Shawwal (Oct.-Nov.) 
of the same year; but see Houtsma, Some remarks 
on the history of the Saljuks^ Acta orient.^ lii 
143. The murderer was never identified. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamtl.^ ed 
Tornberg, xi., xii., s. Index; Abu ’l-Fida% An- 
nales.^ ed. Reiske, iv. 72, 94, 116; Hamdullah 
Mustawft-i Kazwlnl, TdrlM-t Guztda.^ ed. Browne, 


i. 473, 475, 478; Defr^mery, Histoire des Set- 
djoukides in Journ. asiat,.^ ser. 4, part xiii., p. 
15 sqq ; MirkhwSnd, Historia Seldschuktdarum.^ 
ed. Vullers, chap. 34; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen.^ 
ui. 316, 341, 368 sq., 399. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfiEN) 

^IZIL-BASH (t “Red Head”), the name given 
by the Turks to the confederation of seven 
Turkoman tribes, UstSdjlu, Shamlu, Tekelu, 
Baharlu, Dhu ’l-Kadr, Kadjar and Afshar, who 
placed the shaikhs of Ardabll on the throne of 
Persia and helped Sfiah Isma^il to found the dy- 
nasty of the Safawids [q v ] The latter had given 
them as a head-dress the red turban worn by the 
disciples of his ancestors 

This name was taken by J. Morier for the title 
of one of his novels. The JCuzztlbash, a tale of 
Khurasan^ 3 vols , London 1828, the period of 
which IS the leign of Nadir-Shah 

The name of a religious sect found 
throughout Asia Minor and regarded as Shfi by 
the Muslims; it is closely connected with the 
Nusairls of Syria Its adepts call themselves LMawI, 
1 e followers of ^Ali Some are Kurds; the others 
are for the most part Turks and only speak 
Turkish Unlike the Muslims, they do not shave 
the head and let their beards grow fieely, they 
do not observe the canonical prayers (salat) 01 
ablutions They drink wine and do not observe 
Ramadan They fast for the first twelve days of 
Muharram and lament the deaths of al-Hasan and 
al-Husain ‘’All is an incarnation of God who had 
already manifested himself in other incarnations, 
such as Jesus God is one in three persons; below 
him are five archangels, intermediary between the 
divinity and man, twelve ministers and forty saints. 
They have a reverence for the Virgin Mary and 
recite litanies m her honour They celebrate a 
service during the night The priest who officiates 
sings prayers m honour of ’'All, Jesus, Moses and 
David, accompanying himself on musical instru- 
ments He holds m his hand a willow wand which 
he steeps in water, this consecrated water is then 
distributed among the houses During the ceremony 
those present publicly confess their sms ; the 
pnest imposes penances, such as fines m money 
or kind The lights are then extinguished (hence 
the Turkish expression leragh-sonduran, “extin- 
guisher of torches”, by which they are popularly 
known) and they abandon themselves to lamenta- 
tions and weeping for their sms The lights are 
again lit ; the priest pronounces the absolution 
(which may be refused, at least for a certain time) ; 
he takes pieces of bread and a cup of wine or 
similar liquid and after consecrating it steeps the 
bread in the wine and distributes it among those 
present Those whose neighbours cannot report 
favourably upon them are excluded from it Among 
the Kurds a sheep is also sacrified and its flesh 
is distributed at the same time as the bread 
and wine. 

They have a hierarchy at the head of which 
are two patriarchs regarded as descendants of ‘^Ali 
and invested with divine power; one of them is 
the Shaikh of KhubySr near SiwSs, who lives in 
a tekhe built in the wilds He is recognised as 
Sufi Shaikh by the government Below him are 
bishops and at the bottom of the hierarchy, priests 
(dede\ intermediaries between God and man. The 
Kizil-bSsh observe several Christian festivals, Easter, 
which falls on the same Sunday as that of the 
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Armenians, preceded by a week’s fast, and that 
of St. Sergius celebrated on February 9th. They do 
not permit divorce Like the Muslims they have 
a religious veneration for certain trees; they re- 
verence the sun, moon and the sources of rivers 
Their principal sanctuaries are the tekke of Khub- 
y5r, those of SevMdji, Pfr Sult5n-li Valindjak and 
Hadjdji BektSsh Their religion seems to consist 
of survivals of pagan beliefs mixed with forms of 
Christianity covered by a cloak of Islam. They 
seem to number over a million (Kurds of Dersim, 
Malatya, Terdjfin, ErzindjSn, part of the wilayets 
of Si was and Bitlls, Turks of the wilayets of 
Ma'muret al-^AzIz, Siwas and Angora). 

In Afghanistan, the name is given to immigrants 
of Turkoman stock who form with the Tadjik and 
Hindkl the principal representatives of the bourgeois 
class, they came from Persia m the train of Nadir 
Shah who settled them in Kabul and several other 
towns as garrisons. They keep themselves aloof 
from the rest of the population, at Kabul the 
court and government officials are recruited from 
them, at Herat they are engaged in commerce and 
industry. They speak Persian, while using Turkish 
among themselves. Their number is put at 75,000. 

Btbltography' F Grenard, in Journ As y 

xffi ser., vol. 111., 1904, p. 51 1 — 522 

(Cl Huart) 

j^IZIL-IRMAK (t. “Red River”), the ancient 
Halys ("AAt/$), Alys (’'AAt/5), thelargest river in 
Asia Minor It rises in the mountains which sep- 
arate the wilSyet of Siwas from that of Erzerum, 
waters the towns of Zarra (4,530 feet high) and 
Siwas (4,160 feet high), then enters the province of 
Angora where it meets the mountain of Ardjish and 
the Kodja DSgh range which force it to make an 
immense detour of over 160 miles. Its course is at 
first south-east, then it turns northwards, and 
finally it reaches the Black Sea below Bafra in 
the middle of marshes It is nearly 600 miles 
long. Its waters of a dark yellow when they are 
in flood diminish enormously m the summer, its 
bed is wide and its banks high. Its principal 
tributaries on the right are the Khan-siiyu and the 
Delidje-Cai, those on the left are the SarumsSk- 
Cai which flows by Kaisarlye, the Dewrek-Cai from 
Tosia, the Gok-Irmak which comes from the 
Ilghaz-Dagh (the ancient Olgassus) and waters the 
town of KastamunI [q v ] — According to Strabo 
(xii. the river Halys ('AAv$) took its name 

from the mines of rocksalt, the produce of which 
was exported in the form of large blocks; these 
mines thirty miles to the north of Yuzghad near 
the village of Sar!-K5mish, are worked among 
the red sandstone, covered with clay and marl 
of a reddish colour; this soil washed down by 
the heavy rams gives the river a reddish colour, 
whence its name. 

In ancient times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise 
the country. Herodotos (1. 72) makes it a frontier 
between Lydia and Media. It seems to have been 
known to the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is 
it that IS referred to by the name Alts in a verse 
of Abu ’l-'^Ala^ al-Ma*^arrI (S. de Sacy, Ckrestomathte 
ar?y 111 , text, p. 45, transl. p. 109, gives by 
mistake “ Alous”, an error reproduced by Defr6mery, 
Memoir es d'^Histoire Or tent ale y ii. p. 221). 

Bibliography , '’All ^ewSd, DioghrafiyU^ 

lughatty p. 609; HgdidiT-Khallfa. DtthUn^numn. 


p. 626; Ch. Texier, Asie MineurCy p. 538; V. 
Cuinet, Turquie d^AsUy i. 19, 272, 639; iv. 
433; Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskundiy 
i. 183 sqq (Cl. Huart) 

lj:lzlL-Ij:UM (T. “Red Sand”), a desert between 
the Slr-Daryg and the AmU-Daryg, cf. above, p. 
741, karX-KUM The country is less uniform, 
especially in the central part, than in the KarS- 
Kum; the desert is crossed by several ranges of 
hills. The K!zll-Kum becomes more and more in- 
hospitable as one goes southwards. The region 
called Adam-K?r!lghan (“where man perishes”) 
between the Amu-DaryS and the cultivated region 
of Bukhara consisting of sandhills {barhhjan) is 
considered especially uninviting and dangerous 
In the summer there is absolutely no life m the 
desert, m the winter a few spiings are visited by 
the Kirgiz (Kazak) In the middle ages also, we 
are told, a campaign could be conducted from 
Djend against KhwSuzm 1 e through the Kfzll-Kum 
in wintei only when the desert was covered with 
snow (Baihaki, ed Morley, p. 858 sq ) As usual, the 
desert sands aie encioaching on the cultivated lands 
as a result of the nomad life of the inhabitants and 
the resulting destruction of the scanty supply of 
wood. In the second h.alf of the xix^h century 
several villages on the lower course of the ZarafshSn 
have become buried in sand 

Btbltography W yiox^X'^x^yTurkestanskiy 
Kraty St Petersbiiig 1913, p 25 sqq , Fr 
Machatschek, Landeskunde von Russisch-Turke- 
slany Stuttgart 1921, p 2S6 sqq , V V e\iZy Olerk 
Yuznfkh ^zU-KnmoVy Samarkand 1912. 

(W Barthold) 

IPZIL-OZEN (in Turkish azetiy “Red River”), 
the ancient Amardus, a river which flows 
through Adharbaidjan and enters the Caspian 
Sea, forty miles east of Enzeli, after having received 
the Persian name of Sefid-Rud, “White River”, 
at its junction with the river Shah-Rud at Mendjil. 
Its source lies in the province of ArdilSn, and it 
begins by crossing 'Irak-^adjami to the noith, its 
right bank tributary is the Zendjan, on the left 
It receives the Kara-gol at MiySne, then it runs 
along the southern slopes of Elburz, desciibing a 
great arc 125 miles long and crosses this range 
through the defile of Rudbar and the narrow 
valley of Rustam-abad, a kind of couloir through 
which rush violent winds from the south in 
winter and fiom the Caspian in summer. It was 
known to the Arabs as Nahr al-Abyad “White 
River” (transl. of the Persian Seftd-Rila)y cf. 
Dimashkl, Cosmography y transl. Mehien, p. 14$; 
at one time the Turks called it the Hulan (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Qxihan-numay p. 304). 

Bibliography A. Chodzko, Popular Poetry 
of Per stay p. 479, N®. 2, Fr. S^\tg&\y ErUmsche 
Alter t hums kundey 1. 75 sqq.y Rawlinson, f G 
R Sy X. 64; Schefer, Ckrestomathte PersanSy 
11. 98; H. L. Rabino, in R,M M.y xxxii., 1915 — 
1916, p 262 — 263; X^e Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphatey p. 169; Hamd All5h 
Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kultlby ed. Le Strange, 
1915, p. 217; M. de Kotzebue, Voyage en Persey 
Fr. transl.. Pans 1819, p. 186 (view of the bridge 
of KaplSn-tSgh as frontispiece), Fr, Sarre, Retse 
von Ar debit nach Zends chan IfPetennann^s Mit~ 
teilungeny xlv., 1899, p. 215—217). 

(Cl. Huart) 

^06 the name of several places 

in Asia Minor. The meanine — if it is not 
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simply a corruption of Kodja Hisar — is “castle 
of the ram” and it may be compared with proper 
names like Koyun Hisar, Toklu HisSr, Ke6i HisSr 

I. K06 HifSR in the sandja^: of Kanghn is a 
little town on the Dewrek Cai, twenty-five miles 
north of the town of Kanghri It is on the high 
road from Constantinople to Boh, Amasia and 
Erzerum, between Karadja Wlrao and Tosia Ac- 
cording to Ewhya Celebi, this Ko£ Hisar was 
captured by ^OihmSn in 708 (1308) and completely 
ruined, but this statement is not confirmed by any 
of the old Turkish chronicles. The country of 
Kastamiini must at this time have still been under 
the dynasty of Isfendiyar-Oghlu In the xviith 
century there was a fort outside the town. 

Bibliography, Hadjdjt Khalifa, Dj than- 
nutna^ p 646, 673; EwliyS Celebi, Styahei- 
namgy 11 178; 111. 25 ij SamT, Kamus al-A^lanty 
V 37, x6; C Ritter, ErdkundCy xviii 406, F 
Taeschner, Das anatohsche WegetietZy Leipzig 
1924, 1 , plate 26 

2 Ko£ Hisar, a little town, the capital of a 
kaza m the sandjak of Konya ninety miles north- 
east of Konya and 1 1 5 miles east of Kaisariya on 
the eastern shore of the gieat salt lake called Tuz 
Golu in the central plateau of Asia Minoi 'Ihe 
town sui rounded by gardens and vineyards is an 
oasis in the great steppe, it lies on the unfrequented 
road from Angora to Ak-saray A little is done 
in weaving kelims and sadjdjudas there , the kaza 
used to be called Esbkeshan 

B i hliography H 5 djdji Khalifa, Dj than- 
numay p 620, EwhyS Celebi, iii 194, Ritter, 
Blrdkimdcy xviii 63, 970 ; Sami, Kamus al- 
AHaniy v. 3715; 1 755. 

3 Ko^: Hisar, a little town, capital of a kaza 
on the right bank of the Kizil Irmak [q v ], 20 
miles north-east of SiwSs on the road from Siwas 
to ZarS and Erzeriim The rums of an ancient 
encircling wall still exist and in the neighbourhood 
are many artificial caves, dating from a very 
remote epoch 

Bibliography HadjdjI Khalifa, Djiihan- 
numay p 627, Taeschnei , Das anatohsche 
WegenetZy 11 , plate 36 , Cuinet, La Turqute 
d'AsiCy 1. 695 

4 KoC HisSr, a village ten miles south of 
Mardln, famous for the battle fought in 1515 
tween the Turkish General Bfyfkll Muliammad 
Pasha and the Persians under Kara Khan (cf 
SELiM I) The earliest Turkish historians do not 
mention the place in connection with the battle. 
Munedjdjim Bash^, 111 460, calls the scene of it 
Eski Ko£ Hisar. 

Btbliogr aphy Sami, Kamus ah A^ lam, v 
3716, von Hammer, Gesch, d* osvu Reuh,y 

II. 433. (J. H. Kramers) 

^061 BEG, also called GOiIdjali Kodja Mus- 

tafh Beg, the histonan of the decline of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Ko£i Beg belonged to Gorta (Korytza) in Mace- 
donia (Greece, cf. H. Gelzer, Vom, HL Berg und 
aus Makedomeuy [Leipzig 1904]^ 201 sqq.') and was 
therefore probably of Albanian descent. Other 
statements, which as a rule make him a native 
of Giimtildjina arc wrong. He came when still 
young to Constantinople, was brought up in the 
Serai and in the service of the Sultans Ahmed I to 
Murfid IV. He was in particular favour with the 
latter, whose trusted adviser he became. In this 
capacity he wrote for his sovereign the famous 


treatise, RisUleA KoU Beg^ in which with ruthless 
frankness he exposed the causes of the decline of 
the Ottoman empire. He finds the main reason for 
increasing decay in the neglect of and breaches 
of the old principles of the constitution. KoCi Beg, 
the Montesquieu of the Ottomans, ga>e an excel- 
lent political and statistical exposition of the decline 
of Turkey as a world power in his memoir, which 
clearly reveals all the disorders that had entered 
the body politic from MurSd HI to Murad IV. The 
document composed m 1040 (1630) did not receive 
special attention till a later period. It has been 
several times punted, first edition Stambul 1277 = 
i860 (cf. J - 4 ., 1863, 11. 231, N® 134), and 
without place (London), edited by Ahmed Wefik 
Pasha 1279, 8°., 32 pp. and Stambul, 1303, 8°. 
124 pp. — W. F. A, Behrnauer published a Ger- 
man translation in Z.D.M,G,y xv , 1861, 272 sqq, 
(cf. also Z,D M G xi ill, and xvi 271) and 
J. Thdry a briefly Hungarian one in Torok tor-^ 
teneiirok,^ vol 11., 1896, p 406 sqq , Budapest, 1896. 
The book entitled Ca?ion de Sultan Suleiman //, 
represen ti a Sultan Mourad IV pour son instruct 
tioHy traduit du turc en frangots par M [= P6tis 
de la Croix], Pans 1725, 12®, is said to contain 
a Fiench translation. A Russian translation with 
Turkish text was given by Vassilij Dmitrievic 
Smirnov in Kotschybeg Gumuldzinsktj (’) t drugie 
osmanskte pisateli XVI/ veka^ St. Petersburg 1873. 
Kot\ Beg according to the Sidjtlhi ^oihmaniy 
IV 63 presumably following Na^ima, composed for 
Sultan IbrShim (1640/1648) a further treatise, Risale^ 
piobably of a similar nature He was the teacher 
of the great Ottoman historian Na'Ima [q v], 
he died at the beginning of the reign of Sultan 
Mehmed IV (1648/1687) and is said to be buried 
in his native town. His brother Khurrem Beg 
IS said to have fled to Russia and to have become 
a Christian there. 

Btbliogr aphy \ Sidjill-t ^othmam,^ iv. 635 
J V. Hammer, G 0 i?., iv. 334, sqq , v. 291 
(with a good, succinct summary of the contents 
of the KtsalC’i Koli Beg ) , Behrnauer in Z,D,M,G , 
loc, at , Brusali Mehmed Tahir, ^Othmanll MiPeh 
hfleii,^ ill. 1 19 sq, (with interesting notes on the 
family), Pertsch, Berl, Turk, Jlss,,^ 244 sq, 
N® 215, Flugel, Wiener Kat ^ 11. 255, N®. 1045. 

(Franz Babinger) 

KODJA ILI, the name of a sandjak in the 
old territorial division of the Ottoman empire. 
This sandjak covered the north-west part of Bi- 
thynia, including the whole of the shore of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia In the north it was bounded 
by the Black Sea, in the east by the Bosphorus 
and the Gulf of Nicomedia, in the south by the 
sandjak of Brusa and in the east by that of Boli; 
on this side the Sakaria forms the natural boundary 
but in the administrative division the eastern bank 
of this rivei was included in the sandjajc The 
name Kodja Hi is connected with Akce Kodja, the 
famous ghazt and companion-in-arms of 'OthinSn 
In the last years of the latter’s reign, AkCe Kodja 
and his companions such as Kara Mursal had 
made gham into this territory and thus paved 
the way for the conquest of Iznikmid and other 
towns by Or kh an after his accession. "When the 
town of Iznikmid fell into the hands of the Turks 
(c. 730 =1329. the date is uncertain cf. izmid), 
AlfCe Kodja was already dead but Kodja Hi was 
given as a fief to his comrades-m-arms who had 
to defend the territory from the Greeks SulaimSn 
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Pasha, son of OrkhSn, was given the sandja)^ of 
the newly acquired territory. The descendants of 
these feudal frontier-guards were still to be found 
at a later period in the country 

In the xvii‘k century Kodja 111, along with 
Bigha, formed part of the eyalet of the Kapudan 
Pasha and the west bank of the Bosphorus was 
under the direct administration of Constantinople 
In the centuries following, Kodja 111 was incor- 
porated in the eyalet oi KhudSwandigigr. After 1867 
the old name was abandoned for that of the 
capital Izmid and in 18S8 this territory became 
an independent mute^arnfltk directly under the 
Minister of the Interior A large area along the 
eastern shore of the Bosphorus was at this time 
included in the wtlayet of Constantinople This 
muiesarrtjltk had five kaza (Izmid, Kara Mursal, 
Ada Bazar, Kandere, Geiwe) Hadjdji Khalifa 
enumerates 19 of them 

Btb Itography JAsh?k Pasha Zade, Ta^rikk, 
P 39 > Tawarlkhri Al-i ^Othman^ ed Giese, p 
13, 14, Die fruh-osmamseken Jahrbuckei des 
Urudsch^ ed Babmger, Hanover 1925, p 16,89; 
SaM al-Din, Ta^ al-Tawajtkh^ Constantinople 
1279, 1 34, Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj than-numa^ 

p 661, 662; Sami, kamus at- Aslant, v 3714; 
V Cuinet, La Tttrqute d'Asie^ Paris 1894, iv , 
P 303 W, 371 (J H Kramers) 

K 5 H (p.), mountain; cf. the following 
compounds 

KoH-I BABA, K(5 h-i Bubuk, Koim Malik 
SiyXh, K5h-i SafId, Koh-i Siyah, Koh-i Taftan 
The dominant mountain system of AfghanistSn is 
the Hindu-Kush, and the huge extension west- 
wards which consists of the KSh-i Baba to the 
west of Kabul and of the double range divided 
and drained by the Haii Rud River flowing due 
west towards and past Heiat. The southern com- 
ponent of this double range is the Koh-i Safid, 
the northern chain is called successively from east 
to west the Paropamisus, the Koh-i Bubuk, and 
the KSh 1 Siyah. The Safid Koh is also the name 
of the important range which divides the valley 
of Djalalabad on the Kabul River from the Kurram 
Valley and the Afridi Tirah The altitude of its 
highest peak Sikaram is 15,600 feet. 

Koh-i Taftan is the name given to the system 
of parallel ranges on the Persian side of the 
western border of Balotistan; they attain an ex- 
treme height of 13,500 feet and extend north- 
westwards into the Koh-i Malik Siyah, lying to the 
west of the Sistan basin. 

The culminating peaks of the K 5 h-i Baba over- 
look the sources of the principal rivers of Af- 
gjianistan — the Harl Rud, Helmand and the 
Kabul River — and nearly reach 17,000 feet 
(height of Shah Fuladi 16,870 feet). This range 
IS a part of the continental divide of Asia, high, 
rugged, desolate, and almost pathless. Sir Thomas 
Holdich in The Gates of India describes it as a 
rolling, barren tableland, wrinkled and intersected 
by narrow mountain ranges whose peaks run to 
13,000 and 14,000 feet in altitude. The winter is 
long and severe and the range is then impassable; 
the sparse Mongol population live a life of hard 
privation. The Harl Rud flows due west to Herat 
through a deep, narrow trench bounded north and 
south by the straight flat-backed ranges already 
named. These chains gradually decrease in elevation 
till they run out into the Persian plains towards 
Mashhad. 


The central Afghan highlands are practically 
unexplored. 

Bibliography', See s. v. AFfiHXmsTXN. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

KZJH-I-NITR, a diamond, now weighing 
io6*/|0 carats, but originally much larger; the 
early history of it is obscure, and authorities are 
I not agreed as to whether it may be identified with 
the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs; 
but about 1656 it was presented by Mir Djumla 
[q. V.] to the Mughal emperor, Shah I^ahan, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzeb, in 1739 '1 was carried off to Persia 
by Nadir ^ah, i^ho gave it the name it now 
bears. Nadir Shah's grandson, Shah Rukh, gave 
It in 1751 to Ahmad Shah DurrSnl, whose grand- 
son, Shah Shudja', when m exile in Labor in 1813, 
had to surrender it to MaharadjS Randjit Singh, 
On his death-bed in 1839, RandjIt Singh is said 
to have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of ^agannath, in Orissa, but 
It remained in Labor until the annexation of the 
Pandjab in 1849 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria 

Btbltogr ap hy E W Streeter, The Great 
Diamonds of the Wortd,^ chap, xi., London 1882; 
J. B. Taverniei, Travels tn Indta,^ transl by 
V Ball, Appendix 1, London 1889; N. S. 
Maskelyne, The Koh-t-Nur {Natuie,^ vol, xliv., 
555 sq ), London 1891. 

_ _ (T. W. Arnold) 

KOHAT, the central district of the 
North-West Frontier Province of British 
India, lying between Peshawar and Bannu, with 
the river Indus as its eastern boundary. The 
district is a broken hilly tiact and the area is 
2,694 square miles As a whole it lies at an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet; the rainfall is very 
capricious, the average annual fall at the town of 
Kohat, the administrative headquarters, being 18.6 
inches There are three tahsils, KShat, Teri and 
Hangu. The tract is divided between the Bangagh 
and Khatak branches of the Pathan race, the 
Bangash occupying the MirSnzai valley and the 
western portion of the district, while the Khataks 
are found on the eastern side down to the Indus. 
The total population at the 1921 census was 
214,123, and the language commonly spoken is 
Pashto. The only town is Kohat, the district con- 
tains the military outposts of Thai and Fort 
Lockhart. A large and increasing tiade with Tir 5 h 
and Kabul passes through by the Khushhalgarh- 
KShat-Thal railway ; imports and exports, apart from 
this through-traffic, are small, with the exception 
of salt which is the chief export. The thickness 
of the rock-salt at Bahadur Khel exceeds one 
thousand feet, perhaps the greatest amount of 
exposed salt in the world 

Bib Itogr aphy \ Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Provincial Series. North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince.^ Calcutta 1908, p. 167 sqq. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

I^OHRUD, arabicised form of Koh-rud^ “river 
of the mountain”, a village seventy -five miles 
from Isfahan on the road from KaghSn [q.v.] 
in a valley in the midst of trees and orchards. 
The col which separates the two slopes of the 
mountain is here; Oliver St. John in 1871 from 
this applied the name to the chain of mountains 
which separates 'Ira^^^Adjaml from Fars and 
stretches into Bala6istan (chief peaks: Shlr-kPh 
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south of Yazd c. 12,000 feet high and Haz5r-kuh 
south of Kirm5n c. 13,500 feet high). 

Bibliography , de Gobineau, Trots arts 
en Asie, p. 235 ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat 
al-Kulub^ ed. Le Strange, G M S ^ xxiii , p. 
67, 184, G. Lc Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge 1905, p. 209. 

(Cl. IIuart) 

K«6l. [See K>OY ] 

KOKBORI, AbU Sa'Id Muzaffar al-DIn b 
'Ali b. BegtegIn, lord of Irbil, the most 
celebiated of the Begteginids Kokbuii was born 
in Muharram 549 (April 1154) and was 14 when 
his father died Although he was older than his 
brother Yusuf, the Atabeg MujJjahid al-Dln Kaimaz 
succeeded in obtaining the succession of the latter 
to the throne under his guardianship, whereupon 
Kokbuii left Irbil and went first to Baghdad and 
then to al-Mawsil. Here he was welcomed by the 
Zangid Saif al-Din Ghazi b Mawdud, who took 
him into his service Later Saif al-Din, or ac- 
cording to another statement, his brother and 
successor ^Izz al-Din Mas^ud gianted him the town 
of Harran as a fief As a faithful followei of 
Salah al-Din he leceived from him Edessa in 578 
(i 182/1 183) and later also Sumaisat In 582(1185) 
he was impiisoned by Salah al-Din on an old 
charge but soon leleased again because the lattei 
feared that the people of Mesopotamia would 
desert him, if he dealt too harshly with Kokburi 
Aftei Yusuf’s death in 586 (Oct 1190) Kokburi 
received Irbil and Shahrazui in exchange for his 
former possessions, which Salah al-Din gave to 
his nephew Taki al-Din ^Omar As Kokburi left 
no family he willed his lands to the ‘^Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustansir Tie died in Ramadan 630 
(June 1233) See also the articles begfegInids 
and IRBIL 

Bibliography' Ibn Khallikan. ed Wusten- 
feld, NO 558, transl by de Slane, 11 535, Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamtl^ ed Tornberg, xi , xu , pas- 
sim, Weil, Geschtchte der Chaltfen^ 111 387, 

390» 399> 438, 449> 4^8; Lane-Poole, The 
Mohammadan Dynasties^ p 165 

(K V ZETTERSTfeEN) 
KOK£a. [See badakhshan. 1 552b] 

KOMIS, a province in P e r s 1 a, the Ka/xio’tfvii 
of fhe ancients (Polybius, Excerpta^r^ 25) between 
‘^Irak-'Adjami, KhorasSn and Tabaris tan ; capital 
DamaghSn ; other towns Bistam and Biyar, the 
canton of SemnSn is sometimes included in it 
Through it passes the trade-route between Raiy 
(and now TeherSn) and KhorSsan Mukaddasi 
(P- 353) places it in the Dailam country Industry 
flourished there; ktsc^ were made there, woollen 
blankets used both as cloaks and for beds (Dozy, 
Diet, des noms des v elements, p. 383) which were 
exported abroad, cotton handkei chiefs with em- 
broidered designs, small and large, single or 
double ( sawadhtf} , muha shsh dt), sometimes of the 
value of 2,000 dirhams; muslins for hanging down 
on the shoulders from turbans (Jatlasan') and fine 
woollen robes (Mukaddasi, p. 367). In the time 
of the Seleucids and Arsacids it formed one of the 
SIX divisions into which the ancient satrapy of 
Parlhiene was divided; it included the old capital 
of the Parthians, Hecatompyle, identified with 
DSmagh&n; it was the property of the family 
of Mihran. 

Bibliography'. Yaljut, Mu^^am, ed. 
Wilstenfeld, iv. 203 (Barbier de Meynard, Diet 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


de la Perse, p. 464); Abu ’l-FidS’, Geographic, 
transl. Reinaud and de Slane, B. G A., i. p. 
432; Istakhrt. p. 206, 210; Ibn-Haw^al, B G.A , 
11 271 ; Mehren, Cosmography, p 250 (Qoumish); 
G Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, p 364 sqq.', J. Marquart, Eranlahr, 
p 71 (Cl. Huart) 

^ONA]^, a Turkish word (derived from kon, 
“to settle, to establish oneself’, reflexive from ko, 
“to place”), meant at first a hostelry (Meninski), 
a caravanserai and then by extension of meaning a 
relay, a stage, the distance at the end of which 
one stops to spend the night, later it acquired 
the sense of large house, hotel, palace; the term 
is commonly applied to the mansion of the governor 
of a province, or the place where the administrative 
offices are installed (m Eastern Arabic, sardya, 
from the Pers set ay'), (Cl. Huart) 

KONG, the word Kong is a corruption of 
the native name foi a place in the north 
of the present French colony of the 
Ivory Coast, near the watershed between the 
basin of the Comoe and that of the Nzi, a tributary 
of the Bandama 

The town was founded at a comparatively early 
date by some Senufo of the tribe called Falafala, 
who still retain rights over the soil but except for 
this privilege are now of very little importance. 
These Senufo were and have remained pagans 
From the xv^h 01 xvi^h century onwards a 
number of Muslims who claim to be of Sarakolle 
origin, known by the name of Dyula, which they 
say is their real name, and speaking a dialect of 
the Mandingo language, settled in small groups 
in the region of Kong where they devoted 
themselves mainly to commerce According to their 
traditions they came from Masina and had founded 
several settlements on their way, notably one where 
now stands the town of Boko-Dyulaso At first 
these Dyula had no political influence in the 
countiy Favourably received by the native Senufo 
to whom they brought an element of prosperity 
by their experience of the world and commercial 
aptitude, they gradually acquired an undisputed 
influence. 

Towards the end of the xviiith century a chief 
of one of then factions called Seku Watara seized 
by force the village of Kpon or Kong and made 
it the capital of a state which was not long in 
incorporating all the country between Bobo-Dyulaso 
in the north and the outskirts of the dense forest 
in the south, but did not go beyond the Comoe 
in the east or the Bandama in the west The 
different provinces of the kingdom were governed 
through Dyula chiefs the majority of whom resided 
at Kong beside the sovereign, while others lived 
among the Senufo tribes who had become their 
vassals. 

The kingdom of Kong does not seem to have 
played any considerable military part beyond its 
territorial limits the Dyula being in general little 
warlike in disposition. But its influence was great 
both at home and abroad, not only from the 
political point of view but also as regards the 
development of civilisation The old village of the 
Falafala had been transformed by S5ku Watara 
and his successors into a regular town, which had 
about 15,000 inhabitants when it was visited in 
1888 by the explorer Binger. It was at once an 
important commercial centre and a focus of Muslim 
culture, the influence of which was felt in the 

67 
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neighbouring provinces, especially in the south in 
the districts of Gimini and Dyammala. Alongside 
the wretched huts of the Senufo the Dyula had 
built houses with pylons and terraces in the style 
called Sudanese, resembling those of Dyenne and 
Timbuktu, and five mosques with double pyramidal 
minarets dominated the different quarters of the 
town The number of literates, able to read in- 
telligently and write Arabic correctly was relatively 
high. A well supplied market attracted to the town 
people from outside it and weaving, dyeing, and 
basket-making were busy industries 

The fame of Kong was wide spiead in the 
Nigerian Sudan Mungo Park heard of it on his 
first voyage in Africa revealed its existence and 
name to Europe and at the same time, relying on 
inaccurate information, gave currency to the idea 
of an important chain of mountains called mountains 
of Kong, alleged to lie neai this town In reality, 
the range of wdiich he had heard is over 200 miles 
to the south-west of Kong and foims the extremity of 
the eastern branch of the massif of Futa-Djallon 
The first European to reach Kong and bring 
back an accurate report on the region was the 
French explorer Binger Coming from Ramako, he 
reached Kong on February 20, 1888 and stayed 
there till March ii In Decembei of the same 
year Treich-Laplene, resident de France aux 
Etablissements de la Cote d’Or (now Colonie de 
Cote d’Ivoire) arrived in Kong, coming from the 
south via Bonduku and pei suaded the king Karamoko- 
UleWatara and his dignitaries to accept an agreement 
placing the State of Kong under a French pro- 
tectorate This treaty was signed on January lo, 
1889 in the presence of M Binger who had re- 
joined Treich-Laplene at Kong five days before 
M. Binger at the head of a mission, which included 
three other Frenchmen, again visited Kong in 1892 
Two years later Captain Maichand went there 
and learned that the town was threatened by the 
conquering Samori The latter, at war with the 
French, had informed the king and the notables 
of Kong that they had to submit to him Karamoko- 
Ule had replied to this ultimatum with soft words 
and the despatch of a kind of tribute Nevertheless 
he desired to remain faithful to the treaty con- 
cluded with France and he begged Captain Marchand 
to get the French government to send troops to 
protect his kingdom from Samori This is how it 
came about that an expedition called the Kong 
column was concentrated at Great Bassam in August 
1894 and sent under Lt Col Monteil from the 
Ivory Coast Its advance was hampered by the 
hostility of the tribes of Baul6, a land south of 
Kong Encountering Samori’s army in March 
1895, with his effectives much reduced, Lt -Col 
Monteil was obliged to letiie without inflicting a 
decisive defeat on the enemy 01 being able to 
advance as far as Kong. 

Once freed from the French offensive, Samori 
wished to punish Kong for having provoked it 
and decided on the gradual and systematic 
destruction of the town The king, the notables 
and the greater part of the population fled to 
Bobo-Dyulaso, the remainder weie massacred or 
reduced to slavery The mosques w'ere razed to 
the ground, the houses pillaged and set on fire 
and in 1896 there were only a few ruins left of 
the once great and wealthy town The kingdom 
of which It had been the capital, broken up and 
dismembered, was annexed by Samori who had 


made his capital at Dabakala in the province 01 
Gimini, SS E. of Kong. 

In January 1898 a detachment of French troops 
coming from the north occupied the site of the 
town and built a station there. This was besieged 
a little later by bands of Samori's soldiers and 
relieved at the end of February by Commandant 
Caudielier It was then that Samori left the district 
to take refuge on the Bandama and later fled to 
the south-west He was taken prisoner soon after- 
wards on Septembei 29, 1898 near the Liberian 
fiontier by Captains Gouraud and Gaden 

Once peace was restoied to the country, the 
French authorities endeavoured to bring back the 
people of Kong to their town and to make them 
rebuild their houses. Karamoko-Ule had died in 
the mean v\ bile IIis successor agreed to return to 
Kong with seveial Dyula families and there gradually 
arose on the ruins of the ancient town, beside 
the French station, new houses some in the 
Sudanese style like the old ones, otheis of humblei 
style, simple huts with thatched roofs A market 
was built and a mosque But the majority of the 
survivois of the old population of Kong preferied 
to lemain at Bobo-Dyulaso or in its vicinity and 
although it IS slowly growing, the new town ol 
Kong had only 3,000 inhabitants in 1925. The 
ancient kingdom however has been gradually 
lestored and is administeied as befoie undei the 
suzeiainty of a prince of the Watara family through 
Dyula chiefs, called chiefs of distiicls. But it n 
under the authoiity of the French administrator; 
the suzerainty of the prince is only nominal and 
the native Senufo tribes actually enjoy an 
independence such as they nevei had under the 
old legime 

Bibliography Cap Binger, Du Niger an 
Golfe de Gut nee par le pays de Kong et le Mossi 
Pans 1892, Chap vi. and xiii and end ol 
appendix v. ; M Monnier, France Notre, Pans 
1894, Chap IX , X and xi , A Mevil, Samory 
Pans n d [1899], Chap viii and x. ; Salvan, 
Cercle de Dabakala, p 423 — 467 of La Colt 
d'^Ivotre^ publication of the GouveinementG6n6ral 
de I’Afiique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris 1906 
(Maurice Delafosse) 

KONYA (the ancient Iconium), a town ir 
Asia Minor on the railway from Baghdad, the 
capital of the province of the same name, m t 
barien plain. It is 5,000 feet above sea level 
of its 44,000 inhabitants, 39,3000 are Muslims 
1,500 Greeks, 3,000 Aimenians, 50 Protestants 
150 Catholics The stieets are broad and unpaved 
Ihe houses are built of terre pis6e, except public 
and special buildings, 44 mosques, 147 masdjids 
5 libraries, 42 medieses, the Gieek church, the 
Armenian church, 68 schools, 7 caiavanserais and 
8 baths ; the exports are wheat, barley, maize 
cotton and Angora wool; saltpetre and tobacce 
(manufactures of the state). It was formerly the 
capital of the SeldjuVs of Rum of whom monu 
ments still survive It was girt with walls by *^Ala 
al-Din Kai-KubSd I and the stones of these wall* 
have been used in the erection of modern buildings 
Texier and von Moltke were still able to record 
that 108 towers of the walls were still standing 
Rums still exist of the palace of the Seldju^s and 
of the citadel (610 = 1213/1214) The mosque ol 
^Ala^ al-Din begun by 'Izz al-Din Kai- 1 ^ 5 ^us I ir 
616 (1219-1220) and finished in 617 (1220-1221] 
by an architect of Damascus, Muhammad b 
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Khawlan; in front of it is the tomb of Ghlygth 
al-Din Kai-Khusraw I built by the architect Yusuf 
b 'Abd al-GhaffSr and containing a mtnbar in 
black wood adorned with arabesques, the work 
of an artist fiom Akhlat, made in (550/1155) 
The college of Karatai is adorned with faience 
(649-1251/1252); the medrese called Indj^e mmarelt^ 
“with the slender minaret”, has been recently 
destroyed by an eaithquake; mausoleums of Shaikh 
Sadr al-Din (d 673 = 1274), of Fakhr al-Din 
‘^All surnamed Sahib ^Ata’ (d in 684= 1285) who 
was minister of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-Khusraw III, 
and of Shams al-Din Tabrizi We may also mention 
the Syrhi-li medrese “college of glass” of 640 
(1242/1243) and some monuments of the time of 
the KararnSn dynasty The tomb of Djalll al-Din 
Rumi [q V ] and of all his successors, the grand- 
masters of the Mawlawiya order, down to the 
present day is surmounted by a cupola in the form 
of a pyramid in eight tiers covered with tiles in 
blue enamel A few remains of the Roman period 
are collected m the bezestan or “cloth market”, 
and lions called Phrygian but probably Hittite 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa spent a 
week there in the leign of K?l?dj Arslan II 
(May 18-26, 1190) a fortnight before he perished 
in the waters of the Calycadnus It was the 
scene of a victory of Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Muhammad '•All, over the Ottomans (December 21, 
1832) A kind of apricots called kamar al-dln is 
grown there of which a tart called by the same 
name is made, as at Damascus; a kind of blue 
flower called ba^ hcayi, “flower of the vineyaid”, 
is used to dye cloth blue Lime water is obtained 
fiom the springs at MerSm one hour’s journey to 
the west (gaidens and promenades at the foot of 
the mountains), which improves by being matured 
in jars 

B tbit og t aphy Yakut, Mu^djam., ed Wu- 
stenfeld, iv , 204 ; Hadjdji Khalifa Qj^ihan-nurnay 
p 615, ^Ali Djawad, Dj o ghrafiya Lti gh ati, p 
643, Sami Bey, ^mUs al-dlam, v 3781; Ibn 
Battuta, Rthla, I'l, 281, Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Pans 1882, p 66i ; V Cuinet, Turqute d'Astey 
1 818, Cl Huart, Koma^ la vtlle des detvtches 
tourneurs, Pans 1897, p 132 sqq ^ 158, 169, 
183 (diawings and photogravures); Fi Sarre, 
Reise in Kleinasten, Berlin 1896, p 28 sqq and 
PI. XVI — XXX. (photographs) (Cl Huart) 
KOPAK, a Persian and Transoxiana 
com. Kopakl dinars are mentioned in the 
Sharafnama (the life of Timur), and Babur (Me- 
moirs^ G M p 185) speaks of 300 tomSn 
Kopaki (see also P. de Courteille’s transl. 1. 420). 
P. de la Civise, as quoted by Quatrem^re (N 
XIV. 74, n.) says that dinars copghies are gold 
ducats worth 7.10 Fiench money. See also Tavernier, 
Hobson-Jobson^ and Murray’s English Dtct,^ s. v. 
Copeck. Though the Transoxiana and Persian 
Kopak was a gold coin, the word may still be 
etymologically identical with the Russian Copeck, 
just as dinar and denarius degenerated from 
being gold and became silver coins. 

(H. Beveridge) 

KOPRO (in Turkish “bridge”; East. Turkl Ko- 
pruh) also called Vezir-KoprU, “the vizier’s bridge” 
(from the famous grandvizier Koprulii Muhammad 
Pasha, of Albanian origin; see below koprClO), capital 
of a ^laza in the san|jak of Amasia in the province 
of Siwis on the rivei Astawoluz, a tributary on 
the right of the K!z!l-Irmak ; it has 8,600 inhabitants, 
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mainly Muslims, 17 mosques, 2 libraries, one ot 
which IS a wal^f founded by Kdprulii-zade Flcjil- 
pasha, 6 medreses, numerous charitable buildings 
erected by Kopnilii Muhammad Pasha, 6 caravan- 
serais, five baths, and three dervish monasteries. 
The houses are covered with red tiles and the 
chimney tops have a metal cap like the minarets 
of Turkish mosques It contains the palace of al- 
Hadjdj YUsuf-agha and in the citadel, the mosque 
of the same ; monasteries of the KSdiriya and 
and Khalwetiya dervishes; eleven caravanserais, 
two 'imarets (poor kitchens) and eight schools. 
The best baths are those of Ahmad Pasha The 
Bezestan (central market) was built by Yusuf-agha 
The ports of the town are Bafra and Sinope on 
the Black Sea; a road suitable for vehicular traffic 
connects it with Samsun. 

Kopiu-suya is the name of a river which rises 
m the Tawshan-Dagh and flows into the K!z?l- 
IimSk [q V ] near Vezir-Koprii It is also the 
name bofne by the ancient Eurymedon which flows 
into the Mediterianean sea in the Gulf of Adalia; 
at its mouth is the little town of Kopril-bazar 
B lb It a gr aphy ^Ali-Djawad, Djoghrafiya 
Lughatiy p 687; Sami Bey, Kamus al-A^ldm, 

V 3905; Ewliya Efendi, Travels^ transl. v 

Ilammei, 11 217 (Cl Huart) 

k 6 pr 0 H19AR, “fortress of the bridge”, a 

village in the province of Kh u d a- 
wandigiar in Asia Minor on the 5 uruk-sii 
near Yehi-Shehir It was the site of a Byzantine 
castle taken by Sultan ‘Othman in 688(1289) after 
the capture of Biledjik where he slew his uncle 
Dundar by shooting him with an arrow 

Bibliography SSmi Bey, Kamils al-A^ldm^ 

V 3906, J Htsl de Pemptf e ottomany 

transl Fr de Hellert, 1. 87 — 89 ; Cl. Huart, 
Kontay la vtlle des dervtches tourneurSy Pans 
1897, p 18 (view of the bridge). 

(Cl Huart) 

kOprOlO, a family of Ottoman viziers 
This celebrated family which provided the Ottoman 
empire with its most prominent statesmen at the 
period of its commencement of decline, was pro- 
bably of Albanian oiigin In his Memoir eSy conte- 
nansdtverses relations tres curieuses de V Empire 
Othoman (Pans 1684), Sieur de la Croix says the 
founder of the family was the son of a Greek or 
Arab priest, a statement adopted by L. von Ranke. 
It is more probable that the ancestor of the family 
was an Albanian who migrated in the xvith 
century from his native district to the town of 
Kopiu Merzifun in Anatolia Kopru, now usually 
called Wezir Kopru, was at this time an im- 
portant settlement, which had a long history (cf 
HSdjjJji Khalifa. Dj ihdnnumdy 625, 4 mfra and 
628, 9 where Kede ghara [= Kara kede in J. von 
Hammer, G O R y s\ 3] is given as the old name 
and also EwliyS, Seydhetndmey ii. 399), and only 
began to lose its importance at a later date (cf. 
M Kmneir, Journey through Asia Minor y London 
x8i8, p, 298). Near it lies Tashitoprii which gave 
their name to the famous family of scholars, the 
Tasjikopruzade To distinguish it from the latter 
Kopiii was latei renamed Wezir Koprii in honour 
of the Kopnilii family Here Mehmed Kdpriiltt, 
the grandson of this Albanian immigrant, was 
born, the first to make the family name famous 
and widely known The number of important men 
who came from this family is not small. A certain 
Bahdiati Husain (of Raigrad, d. 1094 [1683] at 
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Belgrade) composed a Ta^rikh-t SulaU-t Kbprulu^ 
a history of this family, the original manuscript of 
which IS m the Kopriilil Library in Stambul(N®. 212) 
It contains details of the ancestry of the Koprulus 
Among the most important members of the family 
are the following. 

I Koprulii Mehmed Pasha, grandvizier 
of Turkey, or better, administrator of the Em- 
pire, born It is said in 991 (1583), died November 

I, 1661 at Adrianople In his youth he was a 
humble scullion and then cook in the Imperial 
palace ; entering the service of the giandvizier 
Khosraw Pasha, he became his purse-bearer and 
then rose to be chief marshall in the seivice of 
the grandvizier Kara MustafS Pasha [9 v ], a 
native of Merzifun He then rose steadily up the 
ladder of the higher offices of state As a pasha 
of two tails (tu^K) he was appointed governor of 
Damascus, Jerusalem and Tnpolis and in 1061 
(1651) became vizier of the cupola Soon after- 
wards how’ever he was granted the unimportant 
sand^ak of Kustendil and retired in chagrin to 
his native towm After a brief imprisonment at the 
hands of the rebel Wardai ^Ali Pa^a against 
whom he had taken the field, he was liberated 
by the grandvizier Ipshli Pasha and appointed 
by him governor of Tnpolis Befoie he had entered 
upon the duties of the office he was deprived of 
it and retired again to Kopru Then the giand- 
vizier Mehmed Pasha, “with the crooked neck” 
{egi i boyunu) took him to Stambul where he was 
soon to become his most dangerous rival By Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 3, 1066 (September 22, 1656) he had 
received the seal of the empire He attacked 
religious zealots with great energy (cf J von 
Hammer, G 0 R ^ y\ ^ sq \ had the ringleaders 
in previous risings executed without mercy and 
purified public life In reorganising the shattered 
finances of the State, he was incorruptible and in- 
exorable and in doing this made many enemies 
He renewed the courage and lowered national 
feeling of the Ottoman people and endeavoured 
to revive the ancient glory of the Ottoman arms 
by a war with the Venetians He fought in the 
Dardanelles in 1067 (1657) with Admiral L Mo- 
cenigo, a battle which ended in the loss of the 
Ottoman fleet and the capture of the Venetian 
flagship Mehmed Pasha endeavoured to compensate 
for this by the conquest of Tenedos and Lemnos; 
and in the following year 1068 (1657) Transyl- 
vania was conquered He next turned his atten- 
tion to Persia where he occupied the town of 
Yanowa, then suppressed threatening risings in 
Northern Syria and in Egypt, built the new for- 
tresses on the Dardanelles (cf the article kal'^a-i 
sultSnIa) and planned fortifications for the frontiers 
generally (cf J von Hammer, G 0 R ^ yi S6 sq) 
He succeeded in considerably enriching the state 
treasury. Before his death on 7 th Rabf I, 1072 
(October 31, 1661) he recommended on his death- 
bed to the SultSn his 26 year old son Ahmad as 
his successor in the gp'andvizierate. He was in- 
terred behind the School of Tradition beside the 
burned pillar 

A brother-in-law of Mehmed Pasha was 
Kfblelf-zSde Mus^affi Pasha (died 1074 = 1663; 
cf ^othrnaniy iv. 397), whose son the 

chief marshall KfblelT-z3de ^All Bey was executed 
in 1 1 14 (1702) (cf RSshid, Tc^rtkk^ i 261, and 

J. von Hammer, G. 0 . R., vii. 49). From them 
was descended the literary histonan Kopriiliizade 


Mehmed Fu^ad Bey, born 1306= 1890 (cf. on the 
genealogy of ^All Emirl in ^Oikmanli Tcdrlhh w/- 
Edebiyat Me^tnu^asi of 30th vi. [p. 79 sqq.] and 
31st viii , 1334 [1918] [p 1 16 sqq.l and M. 
Hartmann, Dtchter der neuen Turket^ Berlin 1919, 
p. 91 sqq) 

Bibliography', the histories by Na^ImS, 
J. V Hammer, Zinkeisen, and especially Sir 
Paul Rycaut and Richard Knolles, also Andrea 
Valiero, Historta della guerra dt Candtay Venice 
i 679> 527 (where it is stated, as in G Brusoni, 
Histona delV ultima guerra tra Veneziant e Tur^ 
cht^ Venice 1673, 1 292, that Mehmed Kopriilil 
was a renegato Perugino dt casa Ferretti)^ the 
historical novel Htsiotre des Grands Vizirs 
Mahomet Coprogh Pascha et Ahmet Coproglt 
Pascha^ celle des trots dernters Grands Seigneurs 
etc etc, Pans 1676, is quite fictitious (where 
for the first time we have the oft repeated 
fable that Mehmed Koprulu was of French 
origin), M Brosch, Geschtchten aus dem 
Leben dreier Grosswesii e^ Gotha 1899; L v 
Ranke, Die Osmanen und die spamsche Monarchi^y 
Leipzig 1877, p 74 sqq (biilliant summing up 
of the peisonality of Mehmed Pasha), ‘Oth- 
manzade Ahmad Tahb, Hadlkat ul-iVuzera, p 
104 sqq , Si^ill-t ^othmam,^ iv 1 73 sq , Ahmad 
Rafllj, Koprululery Stambul 1331, i part, 143 p 
II Kopiuluzade Fadil Ahmad Pasha, 
son of the preceding, Ottoman grandvizier, 
born 1045 (1635) at Wezir Kopiu, died 26th Sha'ban 
1087 (October 30, 1676) near Adrianople Mehmed 
is said to have been unable to read and write, 
theiefore he wished his son to become a scholar 
Ihe young Ahmad, while still a child, was en- 
trusted to the famous historian and later Shaikh 
al-Islam Kara Celebi 'Abd al-^Az!z [q v ], became 
his mulaztm and when only 16, held the office of 
a mudetrts in the mosque of Mehmed the Con- 
queror For ten years he had held this position 
before he decided to enter the civil service Three 
years before his father^s death he went as governor 
to Erzerum and in the following year to Damascus 
m the same capacity From heie he conducted a 
successful campaign against the Druses (cf. J. von 
Hammer, G O R , vi 93) but in consequence of 
his aged father’s increasing dropsy he was recalled 
by the SultSn to the capital where he was given 
the rank of ha^tm makam after an audience with 
the Sultan On 7^ Rabi' 1072 (October 30, 1661) 
he was given the imperial seal immediately his 
father died He was then only 26 For fifteen 
years he filled the office of grandvizier with ability 
and strength and far surpassed his father m education 
and statesmanship He undertook numerous cam- 
paigns during his tenure of office. His first was 
against Hungary, when he took Neuhausl (Ujvdr, 
September 29, 1663), besieged several fortresses, 
razed Z e r f n v d r to the ground and finally suffered 
a severe le verse at St Gotthardon the Raab 
on August I, 1664 at the hands of Count Monte- 
cuccoli At the end of May 1667 the Cretan 
war was begun which he conducted in person 
and ended with the occupation of Candia at the 
beginning of October 1669. Shoitly before then 
he had placed two of his brothers-in-law in the 
two most important offices in the empire: Kaplan 
Mustafa Pafiha was made Grand Admiral {KapudUn 
Pasha^ q v ) while Kara Mustafa Pasha [q. v ] 
had been appointed Kc^tm^makum in the imperial 
camp (J. von Hammer, G, O. R.y vi. 227). The 
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KapudSn Pasha Saiyid Mehmed Pasha is mentioned 
as a third brother-in-law (cf. J. von Hammer, 
G, O. R,^ vi. 323) whether rightly or not is uncertain. 

In the summer of 1672 (1083) he turned his 
attention to Poland and took Kamieniec Podolsk 
aftei a several days’ siege, celebrated by the poet 
Nabi, on 3*'<i OjumSda I, 1083 (August 27, 1672) 
On the other hand the grandvizier lost the next 
battle, that of C h o t i n (Polish Chocim, Turk 
Chotin); the fortress was lost in November 1673 
(Radjab 1084); Ahmad Pasha had to take to 
flight While he was able to make up for the loss 
of the battle of St. Gotthard by a satisfactory 
peace of Vasvdi (August 10, 1664), he had to 
prepare for a new war the next year, which ended 
With the recaptuie of Chotin and the taking ot 
Ladyzyn On the way to the imperial camp, Fadil 
Ahmad Pasha died after eighteen days, illness on 
22*^d Sha'ban 1087 (October 30, 1676) at the farm- 
place of Kara Biber near the bridge of Erkene 
(between Burghas and Adrianople). The body was 
biought to Stambul and he was buried beside his 
father His early death is said to have been caused 
by over-indulgence in spirits and to dropsy caused 
thereby (cf Pdtis de la Croix, Etat general de 
VEmptre Otiioman^ Pans 1695, 11 81) As early 
as the siege of Candia he had been liable to 
epileptic fits, and already looked a tired old man, 
weary of life He aftei wards indulged m all kinds 
of vices, surrounded himself with women (he is 
said to have had 80 wives, including slaves) and 
liked to drink Polish biandy which the doctors 
had prescribed for him 

Ahmad Pasha ceitainly surpassed his fathei in 
intellect and intelligence and still more in his 
love for the arts and sciences, which he encouraged 
even when in the field In Stambul he founded 
a comprehensive 1 1 b r a 1 y (cf Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau^ 11 488) which is still in existence, 
{Catalogue^ Defter^ 248 sqq , 4°, n d ) as a monu- 
ment to his fame His seal-bearer Hasan wrote 
his life under the title Diawahtt al-A^bar and 
his campaigns were several times celebrated in 
verse and prose (cf F. Babingei, Die Geschuhts- 
schreiber der Osmanefi, Leipzig 1927, p 21 1 sqq) 
Contemporary European writers are unanimous in 
praising the sound judgment and keen penetrating 
mifellect of this distinguished statesman 

Bibliography the above mentioned his- 
torians and M Biosch, Geschtchten aus dem 
Leben dieter Grosswesirey Gotha 1899, L v 
Ranke, Die Osmanen etc, Leipzig 1877, 75 
sqq , ^Othmanzade Ahmad Ta’ib, Hadlkat ul- 
Wuzera, 106 sqq ; Stdytll-i 1. 222, 

Ahmad Rafik, Kopi ululer^ ii , Stambul 1331, 
156 p., Barozzi-Berchet, Relazwne degh stall 
Europet^ 11 part (of which the i elaztone of the 
bailo Nani are specially important); J Covel, 
Early Voyages tn the Levant ^ London 1893 (C 
describes him as a small bearded main with 
large eyes and a round face; cf p 195, 206, 
267); J. Chardin, Voyages^ 1 81 , 87 (according 

to whom he limped, cf Covel, p 206); Sir Paul 
Rycaut, Present state of the Ottoman Empire^ 
135 sqq,\ C. Magni, Quanto di pm curioso^ e 
vago ha potuto raccorre etc , Parma 1679, 465, 
479 Antonio Geropoldi, Bilancia historico^ 
politica delP Impero Ottomano, Venice 1686, 
139 sqq. (to be used with caution) 

III. KdpriilUzade Mustafa Pasha, son 
of I and brother of II. He was born in 1047 
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(1637), the second son of Mehmed Pasha* He 
was appointed vizier of the cupola in ^umSdS 
II, 1091 (July 1680) and became successively 
mustahfiz (commandant of a fortress) of Bender, 
Silistna, Baba Dagh, the Dardanelles, Chios, etc , 
then in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1098 (October 1687) was 
appointed the grand vizier’s deputy {kePimma- 
ham) and ultimately received the seal of the 
empire on 24th Muhairam iioi (November 7, 
1689) after once again being mustahfiz of the 
Dardanelles and of Candia. He was by this time 
52 and was reputed to be a strict observer 
of the laws of Islam and an enemy of the 
Christians His mind inclined more to learning 
than to military affairs Questo gran veziroy says 
a contempory Italian relaztone^ e tin altro mufti 
astemio, nemico del vino, nemico det Christiania 
zelante della sua fede^ htiomo scrupuloso, scarno^ 
bruno e brutto., stimato per un santone e dottor 
della sua legge, politico ma non ha nessuna prattica 
dt guerra (cf J v Hammer, G 0 R y vi 547) 
which gives a very clear idea of his character and 
qualities His aim was to make the grand vizier 
as independent as possible, wherefore he reduced 
the number of viziers of the cupola and dismissed 
officials whom he did not like His wise measures 
to improve the finances of the State, such as 
publicly farming out the tobacco tax and regulating 
the currency, showed his clear insight into the 
needs of the kingdom He had the superfluous 
silver of the imperial palace melted down and 
gave his own to the mint, contenting himself with 
pewter In the summer of 1690, he went with 
the army against Serbia, recaptured Belgrade (Oc- 
tober 18, 1690), took Essegg (Hung Esz6k) and 
fell on Septembei 19, 1691 before Slankamen, 
near Belgrade His body was not found Like his 
brother he was called the virtuous, Fadil He 
was a distinguished statesman, who clearly re- 
cognised the needs of his day and therefore in- 
troduced various innovations, the correctness of 
which time proved 

Bibliography the historians mentioned 
and "^Othmanzade Ahmad Ta^ib, Hadlkat uL 
JVuzeiay 1 16 sqq ; Sidjilld ^ofhmani.^ iv. 406 sq 
IV Kopruluzade Husain Pasha, nephew 
of I, Ottoman grandvizier, usually called 
^Amudj;azadey 1 e paternal nephew Husain Pasha 
was a son of kihterl (1 e little) Hasan Agha, a 
brother of Koprulu Mehmed Pasha and had the 
opportunity of being trained foi public life among 
his cousins He filled the offices of grand admiral 
(^Kapudan PasM) and of governor of Chios En- 
trusted with the defence of Belgrade in the summer 
of 1108 (1696), he attracted the attention of the 
Sultan Mustafa H by his wise counsels and was 
promoted by him from the governorship of Bel- 
grade on I St Rabi^ I 1108 (Sept 17, 1697) to 
the grandvizierate (cf J v Hammer, G O.R y 
vi 641 ^q) He proved an advocate of a moderate 
and peaceful policy and his first important act 
was to conclude the peace of Carlo witz on Jan. 
26, 1699 wiih Austria, Russia, Poland and Venice 
This peace restored to Austria almost all she had 
lost to the Porte since 1526 and formed the basis 
of later agreements between Austria and Turkey. 
Husain Pasha was also the friend of learned men 
and poets to whom he often gave liberal and 
handsome gifts Like his cousin, he tried to im- 
prove the treasury, the army and the fleet and 
notably to lighten the lot of the Christians by 
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reducing and remitting the poll-tax (cf. J. v 
Hammer, G> 0 , R ^ vii 44) He founded a large 
number of buildings for pious purposes, for example 
mosques m Stambul, Adrianople, Gradisca, and 
Lepanto, built schools, colleges, waterworks and 
wells of all kinds (cf J. v Hammer, G O R ^ 
vii 47 sqq ) The execution of his cousin by 
Kfblelfzade 'All Beg, because of a secret passion, 
it is said (cf Ra§hid, Ta'iikh^ 1 261; the story 
in Kantemir’s Geschtchie des osmantschen Retches^ 
Hamburg 1745, p 618 sqq, is quite absurd) af- 
fected him deeply An incurable disease finally 
forced him to tender his resignation, which uas 
accepted 12th Rabf II, 1114 (Sept 5, 1702) He 
retired to his estate on the heights of BuCiik Tepe 
near Adnanople and died almost immediately 
afterwards at his country house neai Siliwri on 
29tt» Rabi' II, 1114 (September 22, 1702) He was 
buried in a special tomb on the “Saddlers’ market” 
in Stambul, 

Bibliography. The historians above men- 
tioned and 'Othmanzade Ahmad Ta^ib, Hadlkat 
ul-Wuzerd, p 124 sqq , Ramiz Pasbazade Meh- 
med 'Izzet, Kh artia-t kapudandn t daryd, Stam- 
bul 1285, 75 sqq ; Stdytll-t ’^othmdm, 11 202 
V, Kopriiluzade Nu'mSn Pasha, son 
of III, Ottoman grandvizier He began his 
career by filling several governorships (Erzeium, 
Anatolia, Negfoponte, Candia), became comman- 


dant of the Dardanelles, then again governor of 
Candia, Negroponte, Bosnia and Belgrade He 
married 'Alisha Sultan, daughter of Mustafa II 
(June 1710; cf. J V. Hammer, GOR, vii. 145), 
and immediately afterwards was appointed grand- 
vizier His period of office did not in any way 
confirm the hopes that had been placed upon him 
on all sides as saviour of the empire He opposed 
a war with Russia to assist the king of Sweden, 
was disgiaced and on Aug 18, 1710 sent back 
to Negroponte as governor He later became 
goveinoi in succession of Candia, Bosnia and 
Belgrade, Cyprus, I6-eli, Menteshe [q v ] and finally 
died after a busy life on 7th Rabi^ I, 1131 (Jan 
21, 1719) after a fever in Crete His son was the 
nishandyl hasjd and later several times governor 
(cf J V. Hammer, G O R , viii 115, 153, 185, 
264), HSfiz Ahmad Pasha, the last Ko- 
pruluzade mentioned in Turkish history as 
holding a public office. lie died m 1183 (1769) 
as governor of Cairo On him and on his des- 
cendants see Sid^tll-i ^otjundni, 1 262 sq 

D tb ho gr ap hy Dilawerzade 'Omar, Dhail 
on the Hadlkat ul-Wuzerd, p 12 sqq ; Stdytll~i 
^othmdnl, iv 586 sq 

The following genealogical table may 
help to show the connections between the various 
beaiers of the name Koprulu (cf J v. Hammer, 
G O R , sn 623) 


Genealogical Table of the Koprulu 


Mehmed Koprillu Pasha 
(N". I), 

(a daughter married 
Kfblelfzade Mustafa Pasha) 

Hasan 

Agha 

1 

Ahmad Pasha 
‘(NO. II) 

Mustafa Pasha 'All 
‘(NO. Ill) 

Husair 

(NO, 

1 Pasha 
• IV) 

'Abd Allah Pasha 

Nu'mSn Pasha 

As'ad Pasha 

1 

(NO V) 


d. end of 

1 

1 . 

Muharram 1138 

1 

1 

(end of Sept. 1726) 

‘Abd al- 

Hafiz Ahmad Pasha 

in Crete (Retimo), 

Rahmao Pasha' 

cf. under N^ V. 

cf. 

G, 0 . R , vii. 

d 1146 (1733) 



224, 376 

as governor of 




Trebizond 


(Franz Basinger) 


^OPUZ (t), a musical instrument, a 
kind of guitar with one string which the bards of 
Central Asia used to accompany their songs The 
body of it was made out of a gourd. 

Bibliography Koprulii-zade, Mehemed 
Fu^ad, Ilk miitasawwiflei , Constantinople 1919, 
p. 13, Ahmad Wafilj Pasha, Leh^e-i ^othmdni, 
ii. 933; Barbier de Meynard, turc-frangais, 
498? 546 J Radlof, Oplt, 1 654, 662, Pavet 
de Courteille, Diet turk oriental, p 422, Sulai- 
man Efendi, LugKat-i djaghatdi, p 231 

(Cl. Huart) 

KOR OGHLU (t, “son of the blind man”), 
the hero of a popular romance in prose 
mingled with verse of which there are Persian 
and Turkish recensions. He was, it is said, a 
Turkoman of the Tckke tribe named Rushan son 
of Mlrza §arraf who lived in the reign of Shah 
'Abbas II (1051— 1077 == 1641 — 1666) He was 


I born in the north of :^orasan and lived there in 
the second half of the xviiph century of our era 
In the valley of Salmas (Adharbaidjan) are still 
shown the rums of the castle of Camli-bel built 
by him He used to plunder the caravans on the 
road from Turkey to Persia via Erzeruin and Khoi. 
He is the national hero of the nomad tribes of 
Persia of Turkoman origin Poetical versions of 
the story of his exploits are sung at the festivals 
to the accompaniment of music His horse Kir2t 
shares his fame; the song lamenting his death is 
considered one of the beautiful elegies in existence 
Nomadic singers called “lovers”, some- 

times accompanied by jugglers and rope-dancers 
wander through the towns, villages and encamp- 
ments of Transcaucasia and AdbarbaidjSn and 
recite this epic in sections called maf^ltsox “seances”. 
They are known as koroghlu-ht^an “reciters of 
Kor-oghlu”. The Turkish recension puts the scene 
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of Kor-oghl'i’s exploits in Asia Minor, locating 
them around BoU (the ancient Claudiopolis in the 
province of Kastamunl). 

His name is derived from the fact that the lord 
of the district (in the Persian version, Sultan MurSd, 
sovereign of a part of Turkestan and in the Turkish, 
the Dere-beyi of Boh), furious at seeing that the 
head of his stables, the father of our hero, sent 
by him to pick the best out of the horses brought 
to him in tribute, had chosen a thin one, had his 
eyes gouged out The area of the adventures of 
Kor-oghlG in the Persian veision is very extensive 
for it includes successively Khorasan, Adharbaidjan, 
Eriwan, Nakh£ewan, Anatolia, Kars, Syria, and 
Egypt The Turkish version does not go beyond 
the district of Boli 

B ib Itogi ap hy A. Chodzko, Popular Poetry 
of Persia^ p 3 — 344; L, Szamatolski, in Aus 
turhscher Volks- und Kunstdtchturtgy Berlin 1913, 
p^ — 26 (Cl Huart) 

KORA, an ancient decayed town, 
situated at 26° 7' N. and 80° 22' E. on the old 
royal road from Agra to Allahabad (IlahabSd), now 
in the Fathpur Distiict of the United Provinces 
of Biitish India Under the Sultans of Dihll it 
was the capital of a province, and in Akbar’s 
time It was the head-quarters of a sarkdr in the 
subah of Allahabad 

A copper coin of Akbar is known of Kora mint. 
The place was also a mint-town of the later 
Mughal emperors from the time of Rafi^ al-Dara- 
djat onwards. 

Bibliography Dtst> tct Gazetteer of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh^ Allahabad 
1906, vol. XX., p. 154, 157—158, 2^1 sqq, 

(R B Whitehead) 

KORAH. [See karUn] 

KORAN, the, (al-KuPan), the sacred book 
of the Muhammadans contains the collected 
levelations of Muhammad in a form fixed by 
committal to writing 

I Even among Muslims there is no unanimity 
regarding the pronunciation, derivation 
and meaning of the word Some pronounced 
it Kuran without hamza and saw in it a proper 
noun not occunmg elsewhere, like tatvrat and 
tn^tl or they derived it fiom karana, to tie 
toget^ier Otheis rightly began with koPan with 
hamza and explained it either as an infinitive in 
the sense of a past participle or as an adjective 
from larcdoy to collect It is really very easy to 
see an infinitive in it as it occurs as such m 
SUra Ixxv 17 (cf Tabail, ed de Goeje, s v ) The 
exact meaning must be sought m the usage of 
the Kur’Sn itself where the verb kara^a frequently 
occurs In Suia xvii 95 it ceitainly stands for 
‘*to read”, but the most frequent meaning is 
rather “to recite, to discourse”, which does not 
necessarily pre-suppose a written text Thus AllSh 
says, Ixxv. 17. “Move not thy tongue too quickly 
with It for It behoves us to collect and lecite it”. 
Similarly the word is used of Muhammad who 
recites the revelations made to him, xvi 100; 
xvii 47; vii. 203, Ixxxiv 2i; cf. the 4th form 
in Ixxxvii 6 or of the believers when they recite 
the revelations at prayer, Ixxiii 20 Cf also, “If 
thou mentionest thy Lord, the unique, biU-kuPani 
in reading aloud”, xvii. 49 We thus come to the 
meaning , lecture, discourse, what is 
uttered, i e what Muhammad heard from Allfih 
and repeated (“follow our recital”, Ixxv. 18; 


“We enable thee to repeat so that thou mayest 
not forget”, Ixxxvii. 6), and then later uttered 
before men Schwally, Wellhausen, Z.D M G , 67, 
634; Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii 67, on the other 
hand see in it a Syriac or Hebiew loanword 
her yam, ktryani (lectio, reading, or what is read) 
and they rightly insist that karcda is not genuine 
Aiabic with the meaning “to read” We should 
have to imagine that Allah actually read to the 
Prophet out of the heavenly book, but even then 
the fuither use of the word is no easier explained. 
It IS in any case quite absurd for E. Meyer to 
explain the Kur\an as a book lead by Muhammad, 
somewhat after the fashion of Joseph Smith, for 
the heavenly book, the contents of which weie 
communicated to him, was really a concealed book 
and he heard the voice of Allah and read nothing 
(xcvi I nothwithstanding) It was rather the case 
that the Kurban was first made intelligible to him 
by Allah making it into an Arabic Kurban, 1 e 
translating it into Arabic 

The woid is not found in the Kurban itself in 
the above sense of “collected revelations in 
wiitten form” because they were only collected 
after the death of the Prophet It is used either 
for the separate revelations which were made one 
by one to the Prophet (eg x 16; xii 3; Ixxii 
i; cf 11 1 8 1, the Kurban sent down in Ramadan) 
or as a geneial term for the divine revelation 
\^hich was sent down piece by piece (xvii 107; 

XX i; Ixxvi 23, cf XXV 34; lix 21) which he 
received from Allah (xxvii 6) so that he could 
communicate it to men (xxviii 85) 

The term al-Kitab (the sc.ipture or the book) 
is used as an altei native of Kur^Sn They often 
appear to be synonymous The “scripture” is also 
sent down (eg xl i ; xlv i ; in “a blessed night”, 
xliv I, 1 e like the Kur’Sn of a single levelation) 
It IS said in xv i, “these are the miraculous 
tokens {fiyaf) of the scripture and of a perspicuous 
scripture”, and in xxvii. I, “these are the miraculous 
tokens of the KuUan and of a perspicuous scripture”. 
On further consideration however there is a dis- 
tinction between the two expressions When we 
read xii i, “These are the miraculous tokens of 
the perspicuous scripture and we have sent them 
down as the Arabic Kurban”, cf xx 12, or “we 
have made the perspicuous scripture into an Arabic 
Kur’ 5 n”, xliii i sq , or, when the Kurban is called 
(x 38) an exposition of the scripture of the Lord 
of Heaven, it is evident that al-Kitab is the more 
comprehensive term and that it is “Korean” in 
so far as its contents are revealed in a way in- 
telligible to man It was not the heavenly book 
itself that was sent down to Muhammad, but 
portions of its contents in an Arabic form, and 
for this the word Kur^Sn is used 

From its contents the Kurban is frequently 
called Dhiki , a word of several meanings, which 
in this case means admonition, warning, 

XXI 24, 43 , xxxviii 87 etc The dhikr also is 
sent down, xv. 6, xxi 51; xxvin. 7 and is called 
“a noble scripture” in xli 41; cf “This is an 
admonition and a perspicuous Kurban” xxvi. 69. 
How the conceptions flowed into one another is 
seen in xxi. 7, wheie the “people of a scripture” 
{Ahl al-Kitab) are called on one occasion Akl 
al’ Dhikr Al-Hikma the wisdom, may be men- 
tioned here as it is not only associated with the 
scripture in 11 123, 146; 111 158; Ixii 2, but in 
11. 231, IV. 1 1 3, there is a reference to its being 
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sent down, and in xxxiii. 34 to its recitation On 
the loanword furkUn see that article. A term 
peculiar to the Korean, the oiigin and original 
meaning of which is still obscure, is Sura It is 
used only for the separate revelations, while 
Kurban has sometimes a more comprehensive sense 
and is found in the Mecca as well as the Medina 
sections, for further details see the article sUra 

Smaller sections of the Kurban were called aya^ 
plural ayat. It means properly, like the related 
Hebrew word token, token of belief (ii 
249; iii. 36; XXVI 197); and especially a token of 
Allah^s existence and controlling power, xii. 105 , 
xxxvi 33, etc, hence often “miracle” (111 43; 

xliii 45 sqq ), and gives a very instructive glimpse 
into Muhammad’s ideas and consciousness In 
Mecca the demand of his opponents that he 
should give proof by some miracle of his credibility 
as a messenger of Allah caused him serious dif- 
ficulties The gift of performing miracles, possessed 
for example by Jesus, was denied him but the 
revelations offered him a very good substitute, of 
the divine origin of which he was firmly con- 
vinced (vi 158; vn. 202; XX 133, XXIX 49 sq) 
They were the only convincing miracles and thus 
received the name aya/ They weie sent down 
from heaven (11 93 , xxviii 87) to the Prophet 
of Allah (ii 253; 111 51; xlv 5) and proclaimed 
by him to men (11. 146; 111 158; Ixv. i) as in 
former times by the Prophets (xxviii 59) “Allah 
proclaims his 5 ^ 5 /” (11 183), “the believers recite 
them in the night” (iii 109); “the unbelievers 
dispute them” (xxix 46, etc ) The only note- 
worthy point is that Muhammad when he ex- 
presses himself more definitely does not use the 
word like siira of the revelations but only of 
the smaller parts of which they consist, e g “a 
Snia which we have sent down with perspicuous 
3 ^ 5 /” (xxiv i), “a scripture which we have sent 
down so that they may reflect on its 5 / 3 /” 
(xxxviii 28); “these are the 3 / 3 / of the wise 
scripture” (x i, xii i; xiii i; xxvi i; xxi i), 
“these are the 3 / 3 / of the Kurban and of a per- 
spicuous scripture” (xxvui i, cf xxvi i), “a 
scripture the 3 / 5 / of which are firmly linked 
togethei” (xi i, xU. 2) and especially “in the 
scripture and unambiguous ayat and otheis which 
have several meanings” (111. 5), and “if we abro- 
gate an aya or consign it to oblivion, we put a 
better or a similar one in its place” (11 100); 
“if we exchange one aya for another”, etc. (xvi 
103) Unfortunately one cannot see from such 
passages how large or small these component 
paits of the revelations were Later scholars took 
them to be verses in the technical sense but this 
does not agree with xxx 58 and other passages 
where the reference is clearly to divisions required 
by the sense without it being possible to define 
their length more exactly. 

2 From what has already been said we can 
see how Muhammad regarded the origin of his 
revelations. They came from heaven and were 
taken from a well-guarded tablet (Ixxxv 21), a 
concealed book only to be touched by the pure 
(Ivi 76), the “mother of the scripture” (the original 
scripture, xliii 3 ; otherwise 111 5) The book is 
called “an admonition on noble, lofty, pure leaves 
through the hands of noble scribes” (Ixxx ii sqq ; 
cf lii. 2, where Muhammad swears by a scripture 
written on unrolled parchment, and Ixi 2 . “by 
the reed-pen and what it writes”, xcvi 4 sq. 


“with the reed-pen he taught men what they did 
not know”). The Prophet did not become ac- 
quainted with the whole of this book but only 
with isolated sections of it, which were given to 
him lu Arabic dress. “Proclaim”, it is said in 
xviii 26, “what IS communicated to thee of 
Allah’s scripture; no one may alter its words”, 
and in iv. 162; xl. 78, he says expressly that 
Allah told him of some of the Prophets but not 
of all. Nevertheless, we can obtain from the re- 
velations given by Muhammad an idea of the 
heavenly scripture, from which they are taken, 
for it IS apparent that it contained a similar 
mixture of instruction dealing with the being of 
Allah, the creation of the world and especially 
of man, good and evil spirits, the coming judg- 
ment, paradise and hell and the experiences of 
the older prophets, and in addition all sorts of 
regulations regarding the worship of Allah, and 
the life of the community, including quite special 
laws (iv 104, 126, 139; xxxiii 6). The field of 
cosmology is touched on m the reference to the 
twelve months (ix 36), the temptation of man 
by Satan in xxii 4. But fuithei perspectives are 
opened up when it is said that the heavenly book 
comprises all that has happened in the universe 
and will happen (x 62, xxii 69; xxvii. 77; 
xxxiv 3; vi. 38, 59; XI 8; cf xx 53 sq , Iv 57, 
XXXV 12, xvii. 60, etc.); even if the Muslims 
had remained in their houses at the battle of 
Uhud, those who were destined to die would have 
been attracted to the places where they were 
to fall (ill. 148), (cf. my essay in the HaupU 
Festschi tft). The Kurban contains only a few and 
very obscure hints legarding the process of com- 
munication of the revelations; it is wrapped in a 
secrecy which Muhammad either could not or 
would not illuminate It is not from the Kur^Sn 
but from reliable hadiths that we learn something 
about the half diseased ecstatic conditions, with 
which he was overcome (cf the article muhammad), 
the revelation Ixxiii i; Ixxiv i, at most might 
contain only a slight reference to them The mam 
thing was however, as already observed, not what 
he saw but what he heard, which is also em- 
phasised in the descriptions of the visions (liii 
10; Ixxxi 19); that he had visions is evident 
from lui 5 sqq ; Ixxxi 23 sqq It was the voice 
of Allah that with a few exceptions talked to 
him in the stereotyped “we” and stamped even 
what the Prophet had to say by a prefixed kul 
“say*” as a divine utterance But he did not 
hear this divine voice directly — for this his 
conception of Allah’s supeiioiity was too great — 
but through the intermediary of the “spirit” or of 
an angel, accoiding to the later passage 11 91, 
Gabriel “The tiustwoithy spirit brought the le- 
velation down into the heart of Muhammad 
(xxvi 192 X7.); “the spirit of holiness brought it 
down from Muhammad’s Lord with truth” (xvi 
104); “Allah sends the angel down with the spirit 
of fmn) his word to whom He will” (xvi 2); 
“The Lord of the throne sends the spirit of his 
word to whom he will of his servants so that he 
may admonish” (xl. 15); “We have revealed to 
thee a spirit of our word” (xlu 52), — all some- 
what obscure expressions, which are not made any 
clearer by the fact that the spirit is in other 
passages (Ixx 4; Ixxviii 38; xcvii 4) associated 
with the angels, but which at least show that the 
Prophet had formed some idea for himself of the 
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“How?” of the revelation It is also certain that 
one paiticular revelation must have had decisive 
importance for him, without doubt the one by 
which a prophetic mission was imposed upon him 
Ramadan was later chosen as the month of the 
fast because the Kurban was sent down in it (11 
181); “the perspicuous scripture was sent down 
in a blessed night” (xliv 2 sqq,\ namely in the 
“night of all-power” in which the angels and the 
spirit at their Lord’s command descended on 
account of every matter (to be settled) (xcvii 
I sqq ) (Schaade proposes to read tunazzilU — they 
bring down commands of all kinds) — appaiently 
a late offshoot of the old Babylonian idea of a 
day on which the events of the yeai were settled 
That Muhammad was able to distinguish the 
words heard by him fiom his own thoughts is 
evident from xx 113; Ixxv 16 sqq ; Ixix ^^sqq.\ 
X. 16 sq.] vii. 202, just as it is in general ceitain 
that he was firmly convinced of the reality and 
truth of his revelations (see mi'HAMMAd). Like the 
earlier prophets (xx 51) he had to fight with the 
whisperings of Satan (viii 199, xxiii 99, xli 36) 
and that these sometimes endeavoured to mingle 
with the revelations seems to be indicated by 
xvi 100 To protect himself from these he sought 
protection with Allah, but a reliable tiadition le- 
ports that at least once he allowed himself to be 
tempted by Satan to recognise the Meccan goddesses 
al-Lat, al-'^UzzS and aLManat to some extent But 
he afterwards discovered his error, whereupon the 
revelation is said to have received the foim now 
found in liii. 19 sqq 

It would certainly be wiong to identify those 
inspirations received under these mysterious con- 
ditions with what we now read in the Kurban 
Even the oldest short Suras which might have 
been heard by him in their present form very 
probably leceived their present form with rhymes 
etc , in a later lecastmg At any rate this is 
evident in the later long sections, like the histones 
of the prophets 01 the reproductions of dialogues 
between Muhammad and his opponents, where of 
course his answers can only be based on in- 
spirations An exact distinction between the au- 
ditions of the Prophet and their later formulisation 
IS howevei an impossibility, although it may be 
assumed that the former consisted essentially of 
fundamental ideas and suggestions which the 
Prophet after waids developed 

3 A special feature of the revelations 
which much occupied Muhammad himself and his 
opponents, was that they were communicated piece- 
meal, although they existed complete in the heavenly 
book (xvii 107 ; Ixxvi 23) “The unbelievers say, 
why was the Kurban not sent down to him as a 
whole ^ We wished to strengthen thy heart there- 
by and we arranged it in this way” (xxv 34) 
That the bieaking up of the Kurban into small 
parts was in reality connected with the fact that 
the separate revelations were provoked in Mecca 
by the attacks of the opponents, in Medina by 
political and other conditions, was a fact Muham- 
mad did not clearly realise and yet this circum- 
stance had a decisive influence on the form and 
contents of the Kur^Sn Its striking incomplete- 
ness IS connected with this Nowhere do we find an 
exhaustive treatment of the principles of belief or 
of laws but the Prophet as a rule goes quickly 
from one subject to another according as con- 
ditions demand. In the Kur^’Sn we thus find for 


example only a few scattered indications regarding 
the great pilgrimage so that it would not be possible 
to leconstruct the whole ceremony from the Kurban 
without the help of hadiths In such cases one 
must always consider the possibility that hadiths 
antedate all sorts of later customs; and that this 
actually happened we see from the instructive 
example of the settling of the times of daily 
prayers According to tradition, the angel Gabriel 
taught them to the Prophets but the Kur^fin talks 
only of two obligatoiy peiiods of prayer, to which 
11 239 adds the afternoon prayer (cf. §alat); 

when there is mention of the five times of prayer 
m Muhammad’s letter to 'Arar b Hazm (Ibn 
Hisham 962), this is probably an indication of a 
later recasting of the text (cf thereon Ibn SaM, 
IV, 1 159) That Muhammad knew quite well 
that the full contents of the heavenly book had 
not been communicated to him is evident from 
the passages mentioned above, according to which 
Allah had told him of some of the Prophets but 
not of others 

Of special significance for Muhammad’s own 
conception of the revelations is the distinction 
which he makes between them Thus it is said 
m 111 5 of the Kurban. “In it are unambiguous 

ayat which are the mother of the scripture (its 
firm foundation, otherwise in Ixiii 3) and others 
which are ambiguous ; those in whose hearts there 
IS a tendency to eir adhere to the ambiguous 
because they seek vexation and (arbitrary) ex- 
position; yet no one knows the exposition except 
Allah, but those who are strengthened in know- 
ledge say we believe in it, everything comes 
from our Lord” The obscure passages which to 
the pain of the Prophet produced criticism and 
quarielling, aie asciibed to divine inspiration 
equally with the clear passages But there are 
cases wheie the divine revelation not only abrogated 
principles of the earlier religions of revelation but 
even regulations which Muhammad himself had 
pioclaimed How he leconciled this with the idea 
of an original scripture in heaven, the contents 
of which were revealed to him, is not easy to 
see, if he ever really leflected on the point at 
all, but in any case the idea itself that Allah 
revoked and altered the announcements of His 
will caused him no difficulty This is the doctrine, 
latei thoroughly discussed by the theologians, of 
fiastkh and mansukh^ the abrogating and abrogated 
Theie were special woiks on the subject, eg by 
Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Hibat AllSh b Salama (d 410= 1019) 
and ^Abd al-Kahir b TShii (d. 429= 1038). The 
terminology goes back to ii. lOO wheie it is said 
with reference to the alteration of the direction 
at prayer, “if we abrogate an ay a 01 consign it 
to oblivion, we offei something better than it or 
something of equal value”; cf also xvi 103 “if 
we put one aya in the place of another — and 
Allah surely knows best what lie sends down — 
they say “thou art simply romancing””, but this 
verse may also refer to unintentional variations 
in the repetition of earlier pronouncements 

If Muhammad did not have quite a clear con- 
ception of these points of view, he was all the 
more sensitive when the Meccans pointed out that 
his wisdom was communicated to him by mortal 
teachers, some of them foreigners (xvi. 105; xxv. 
5 5q,\ xliv. 13) His defence on this point is very 
weak and he really concedes the justice of the 
charge. What he learned in this way was probably 
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transformed into indubitable divine words when 
It re-echoed in his fits of obscured mentality 

4 Among the most far-reaching of Muhammad’s 

conceptions is the idea that not only his mission 
but also the revelations of the earlier Prophets and 
the holy scriptures of the Jews and Christians 
were based on the original heavenly 
scripture so that they coincided in pait with 
what he himself taught The Kurban “was sent down 
in perspicuous Aiabic language and it is in the 
scriptures of the ancients; is it not a sign that 
the learned men of the Jews knew it^*” (xxvi 
195 Kurban thus confirms what was 

earlier revealed (111 75; vi 92; xxxv 28, xlvi 

II, etc) The law is given to Moses, the Gospel 

to Jesus, and m addition there is the Psalter 
which David received (iv 161; xvii 57) They 
all came out of the heavenly book and therefore 
the Jews and Christians are called Ah I al-Kttah, 
the people of the (onginal) scripture Fiom such 
statements alone it can be seen that Muhammad 
had no idea of the real contents of these books 
and that he can nevei have read them, so that 
it is labour lost to try to ascertain what is meant 
by the “leaves of Abraham”, which are mentioned 
alongside of the leaves of Moses (liii 37 sqq ; 
Ixxxvii 18 sq )y or the books which the Prophets 
brought according to xxxv 23 The Kurban ex- 
pressly confirms this position of the Prophet by 
the word umml (from umma^ like latkos from 
laos] accoiding to Wensmck, Acta Ortentalia^ 11 
191, lather ethmkos^ cf. howevei, 11. 73), 1 c a 
layman, who could not read the holy scriptures 
of the earlier religions of a revelation (11 73 , 

III. 19, 69) “Allah has sent amongst the unin- 
stiucted a messenger from their midst, who pro- 
claims his ayat to them and teaches them the 
scripture and wisdom” (Ixii 2), “Thou didst not 
know what scriptuie or belief was” (xlu 52, 
cf XXIX 47) This idea of the essential identity 
of his teaching with the earlier books of revela- 
tion, is found all through the Meccan period and 
in Medina also he still adheres to it although 
with some modifications He now regards the older 
religions in a more critical spirit and emphasises 
their differences from his own. The Jews only re- 
ceived a part of the “scripture” (111 22; iv 47) 
and, what is moie impoitant, there are in then 
laws regulations which have only a limited va- 
lidity like the observance of the Sabbath wdiich 
is only binding on them (11 61, iv 50, 153) 01 
the forbidden foods which weie intended as a 
punishment for the Jews (iv 158, vi 147; no 
doubt a medical interpolation; otherwise in v 7) 
The main point however is that he defends him- 
self against Jewish criticism by the assertion that 
in their sciipture the Jews had forgotten (v 16) 
or concealed (11. 169), or actually coriupted all 
sorts of things “They have perverted the w'ords 
from their places” (iv 48, v 16, 45), and a 
similar charge is raised against the Christians 
because they worship Jesus as God and have in- 
troduced monasticism 

5 Although Muhammad ow’ed not only his 
geneial leligious and moral ideas but certainly 
also the idea of God’s revelation through prophets 
sent by Him to contact with Jews and Christians, 
or probably moie correctly with the numerous 
sectaiian offshoots of these religions settled in 
Arabia — his series of prophets, strange to Judaism 
proper, in which the regular prophets of the scrip- 


tures are lacking, recalls somewhat the Clementine 
writings for example — his teaching developed in 
the early period, not according to Biblical models 
but in the style of the pagan Arab sooth- 
sayers with their oiacles, formulae for blessings 
and cuises, etc In the intioductions to the oldest 
suras, he swears by the most remarkable things, 
by the fig- and olive-tree and by Mount Sinai 
(xcv i), by the heavens and the signs of the 
Zodiac, by the dawn and by the ten nights, by 
the double and the single (Ixxxix 1.^7) etc He 
also uses a form found with these soothsayers 
which gives the older parts of the Kur^Sn a dis- 
tinctive character. While he rejects with indignation 
the asseition of his opponents that he is a poet 
(xxi 5, xxxvii 35, 111 30; Ixix 41; cf. also the 
verdict of the poets xxvi 224 sqq.') and his dis- 
courses really have nothing in common with the 
productions of Aiabic poetry of the time, highly 
developed as regards language and rhythm, he used 
after the fashion of the soothsayers, rhymed prose, 
which consists in two or more short sections of 
the utterance being linked together by a rhyme In 
view of the constant suffix foims and endings and 
wealth of the vocabulary of Aiabic, such sentences 
can be formed without much trouble especially 
as the finer rules of the rhymes of poetry do not 
apply to sady^ Muhammad also used the 
form with great freedom, fiequently repeated the 
same rhyming word and used “false” ihymes. In 
his later revelations he became still more negligent 
in their application (cf the material collected by 
Vollers, Volkssprache und Schrtftsprache tm alien 
Arabien, 1905, p , Noldeke-Schwally, Ge- 

schtchte des Qorans^ 1. 36 ^qq ) so that Muslim 
scholars asseit, not quite without justice, that the 
Kurban is not composed in proper sad^^ Never- 
theless this form may be used with caution for 
ciitical excisions (e g Ixxiv 31 — 34, Ixxxv 10 sq ) 
or emendations (e g Ixxiv 43, dyahtm for sakar) 
Rhymed prose was of impoitance for the style of 
the Kurban as it enabled Muhammad to use pe- 
culiai (e g xxxvii 130; xcv 2) or rare words 
(e g. Ixxxni sq) 01 even had a definite in- 
fluence on the contents (e g, the nineteen angels 
Ixxix 30, the eight, Ixix 17, the dual form, Iv 
46 sqq etc) Among other aitifices Muhammad 
occasionally uses the refiain (e g. sura liv. and 
especially Iv.) without however actually reaching 
a legulai strophe formation. Among the ihetorical 
artifices may also be mentioned the frequent 
similes, as Muhammad attiibutcd a special value 
to them and reflects on Allah’s use of them (xiv 
30; xxiv 35; xxix 42; lix 21, and notably 
11 24) The amtkal are as a rule simple com- 
parisons which are not infrequently very effective 
and much to the point (e g. xiii 15, 18; xxiv 
39) In so far as they aie taken fiom nature, it 
is made to appear in vii 56; xiii 18, as if 
Allah had so formed the processes of nature as 
to express a moral lesson In other cases the 
amthal are taken from history, as warnings or 
inspirations (xiv 47, xliii 57; Ixvi 10 J^.),* a 
remaikable simile is found in the “Light-Verse” 
(xxiv 35) which IS practically isolated in its 
strongly mystical colouring. On one occasion 
a simile is spun out into a regular parable 
(xvm. 31 sqq).^ but it is rather spoiled by the 
confusion of the picture and the truth to be 
illustrated by it That Muhammad at any rate 
later heard something of the parables in the 
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Gospels IS shown by xlvui. 29, from which how- 
ever it can once more be seen that he possessed 
no real knowledge of the Nca Testament 

6. The language in which Muhammad de- 
livered his levelations was, according to the most 
natural assumption the HidjSz dialect of the 
people of Mecca The view put forward by Vollers 
that It was a purely popular speech, distinct fiom 
literary Arabic with its strict grammatical rules, 
so that the present text only came into existence 
as the result of a later revision, has been rightly 
refuted by R Geyer and Noldeke, as there is 
no support for it either m the oldest traditions 
nor m the evidence of language, although the 
inadequate leproduction in an alphabet of con- 
sonants does not exclude the possibility that the 
pronunciation on the lips of the Prophet may 
have offered all sorts of shades of variation It 
might rather be asked whethei Muhammad may 
not have used the language in geneial use among 
poets; but this could only be settled if we had 
other specimens of language for compaiison from 
the Mecca of the day. The style is quite dif- 
ferent in the earlier and later paits of the Kurban, 
although it bears everywhere undeniably the stamp 
of the same individual To Muslims the absolute 
perfection of the language of the Kuran is an 
impregnable dogma, the acknowledgment of which 
is not however easy to a reader with some stylistic 
training and a certain amount of taste In the 
eaihest revelations one is carried away by the 
wild fancy and grotesque presentation, sometimes 
also by a warmer feeling, so that it would be 
pedantic to lay much weight on faults in language 
or logic In the later sections also higher flights 
are not lacking, for example when the Piophet 
expresses his admiration for the wonders of 
creation and of life; but as a rule his imagination 
soon exhausted itself and gave place to a pro- 
saicness in which the slips in reasoning and style, 
a comprehensive catalogue of which has been 
made by Noldeke, N’eue Bettrage ztir semitischcn 
Sprachwtssenschaft, p 5 sqq , make quite a bad 
impression The Prophet becomes fond of wearisome 
repetitions of long stones interspersed with religi- 
ous and moral platitudes which have an unpleasing 
effect (cf for example, “the most beautiful tale”, 
Sura XU ) or crude psychological explanations, 01 
polemics which prove little to those who do not 
shaie his premisses As an example, the naive 
argumentation 111 39 may be quoted, in which 

he sees in the fact that he was not present, when 
the events nanated took place, a proof that it 
must have been communicated to him by levelalion 
We should however not forget that the really 
effective element m his preaching lay not in his 
speeches but in the unusually suggestive power 
of his personality and also that many weaknesses 
in his style may be explained by the fact that 
(like the Alexandrine translators of the Old Tes- 
tament) he had first to create a language for 
ideas new and remote to his countiymen, a task 
for which he had apparently no special gift 
7 What was the exact state of the Kurban 
at the death of Muhammad is a question 
that cannot be answered with absolute ceitainty 
One thing only is certain and is openly recognised 
by tradition (al-SuyQtl, Itkan, \. 71) namely, that 
there was not in existence any collection of re- 
velations in final form, because, so long as he 
was alive, new revelations were continually being 


added to the earlier ones But, on the other hand, 
everything points to the fact that even then much 
of the later Kur^2n must have already been written 
down In the early period of his mission his dis- 
courses were probably preseived as a rule in the 
memories of his hearers, after he had repeatedly 
deliveied them, and, as the lasting importance of 
his words probably only gradually dawned on them, 
we must probably consider the possibility that 
a good deal has been lost, of the earliest reve- 
lations in particular Passages like Ixxxvii 6 sq 
“We will enable thee to discourse and thou shalt 
only forget what Allah wishes”, or li 100. “If 
we make thee forget an ayd" (the reading nan- 
sduha IS of course a dogmatic correction), clearly 
suggest that the discouises m question were not 
written down But it cannot have been long till 
they felt obliged to secure the revelations from 
Allah by wilting them down, and it is easy to 
understand that the material readiest to hand, like 
shoulder-blades, palm-leaves, stones, etc were used, 
as w'e are told in the stones of the later collection 
of the Kurban. What we aie told of the knowledge 
of the art of writing in Mecca and Medina (al- 
Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, p. 47i> 473 » cf Gold- 
ziher, Muh Shid ^ 1 iio), is not of much value, 
although the story is not without interest that 
among the wives of the Prophet, Hafsa and Umm 
Kulthum could write and “^A^sha and Umm Salama 
could read but not write There can be however 
no doubt that m a commercial city of the im- 
portance of Mecca with its international connections 
not a few weie able to write moie or less well 
— according to al-'Azraki, History and Description 
of MeccQj ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 102, 3 , etc , documents 
and bills were prepared there before Isl5m — and 
there weie certainly not lacking either there or later 
in Medina people who wrote down Muhammad’s 
revelations Whether the Prophet himself could 
read or write is therefore of mmoi importance, 
however eagerly this question has been discussed 
by Muslims, but only from dogmatic points of 
view and as a rule with an erroneous application 
of the term iimml already mentioned. From the 
Meccan passage xxix 47, it might be concluded 
that he only learned late in life, but the expression 
IS obscure and probably only lefers to the reading 
of sacred texts All the more important therefore 
is the passage xxv 6, where his opponents say, 
“These are nothing but old fables which he writes 
down (or causes to be wiitten down and they 
aie dictated to him morning and evening” But 
such remaiks lefer rather to the matter collected 
by the Prophet, than directly to his discouises 
themselves But when Muhammad (xi. 16) challenges 
his opponents to produce ten suras like his own, 
this undoubtedly presupposes that suras were 
available for comparison in uriting This is still 
more clearly shown by the alieady mentioned 
formal abrogation of earlier utterances, which 
would not have been necessary if these had only 
been orally transmitted In the story of 'Omai’s 
conversion (Ibn llishara, ed Wustenfeld, p 226 sqP) 
there is a reference to a page of writing, but not 
much stress can be laid on such details in tradition. 
When ruling in Medina, Muhammad made several 
of his followers prepare a number of documents, 
several of which were pieserved with a note of 
the writer (cf. also WsV^^b abbrev. transl. by 
Wellhausen, p 35, on the Nakhla letter), and 
it IS obvious that the same was the case with 
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the later revelations especially with such as refer 
to legal regulations. The traditions (Baladhtirl, 
p. 472 sq ; al-Xabarl, ed. de Goeje, i, 1782) give 
the names of Meccans and AnsSr who helped 
him as secretaries, including two in particular, 
Ubaiy b. Ka^b and Zaid b. Thabit. According to 
a curious story, ^OthnnSn’s foster-brother, ^Abd 
Allah b. Abl Sarh [q. v.] often acted as Kur^Sn- 
writer to him and he had the honour of having 
an enthusiastic exclamation of his on listening to 
the dictation of Slira xxiii. adopted in it (BalSdhurl, 
p 473 and the commentators). According to other 
stones (cf Wakidl, abbrev transl by Wellhausen, 
p 55), he boasted before the Kurai^ that he had 
often induced the Prophet to alter the wording 
of the revelations, whence it ultimately came to 
be said that he had falsified the Kurban (Goldziher, 
Die Rtchttingen der tslamischen Koranauslegungy 
p 35) Finally we may call attention to important 
evidence in a poem by Muhammad’s laureate 
Hassan b ThSbit after the battle of Badr {Dtwan, 
ed Hirschfeld, p. 15, i), in which he speaks of 
a khafi al-wahy on smooth page, which here must 
almost certainly mean the writing of a revelation 
(see Noldeke, m S B Ak Wten^ 1900 on Labid, 
Mu^allaka^ verse 2) What was officially written 
down in this way foimed with the earlier private 
notes and what people had retained in their 
memories the Kurban in an embryonic state The 
conflict of this state of affaiis with some traditions 
(principal, Ibn SaM, li/ii 113 sqq') according to 
which various people already collected the Kui^Sn 
in Muhammad’s life-time is only apparent The 
explanation is that ^ama^a here, as usual else- 
where (e. g. Fragm Hist Arab ^ ed. de Goeje, 
p 275, cf Itkan^ 1 72) means “to learn by heart 
and know” The same is true of a tradition, later 
popular among the Shills, to the effect that ^All 
wished to avoid paying homage to Abu Bakr 
until he djama^a the Kur^5n (Ibn SaM, ii/ii. loi, 
17 sqq,\ al-^Ikd al-farld^ li 176) which originally 
meant simply “had learned by heart”, but was 
later misunderstood Lastly a passage may be 
mentioned which would be of the greatest im- 
portance for the history of the Kui’an in the time 
of Muhammad if it could be trusted In the 
Piophet’s letter of instruction to ^Amr b Hazm 
(Ibn Hisham 961; cf Sperber, Dte Schreiben Mu- 
hammeds an die Stamme Arabtens, Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fur orient Sprachen zu Berlin^ vol 
xix. 2, 83) It IS laid down among othei things 
that no one may touch the Kur’an except in a 
state of purification; but Caetani, Annah delV 
Isldnty 11. I, 319, note i, is undoubtedly light in 
thinking that the legulations laid down in this 
document were in many cases foimulated from a 
point of view of later date (cf above, p Io65h) 

8 With the death of the Prophet the 
position was radically altered. The source of re- 
velations ceased to flow, and the believers in cases 
of doubt had no one whom they might consult, 
as no one had inherited Muhammad’s prophetic 
gift. The discourses left by him thus acquired in- 
creased importance, for in them spoke the Prophet 
or rather God through him to his community, if 
they were able to interpret his words correctly 
The task therefore naturally presented itself of 
collecting his valuable legacy in as complete and 
accurate a form as possible and preserving it from 
destruction This obvious development is also con- 
firmed by the traditions but unfortunately in a way 


which leaves much obscure. The most popular 
view (see Noldeke-Schwally, li. ii sq.) finds the 
stimulus to the first collection of revelations in 
the circumstance that many who knew the Kurban 
(kurra^y reciters; on the later meaning “pious 
ascetics”, see Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den 
Is/am, p 189) had perished in the battle with 
the false prophet Musailima This aroused in 
*^Omar the fear that all knowledge of the revelations 
might be lost wherefore he, although with some 
difficulty, induced the caliph Abfi Bakr to begin 
the collection of the scattered discourses The work 
was entrusted to the alieady mentioned secretary 
of Muhammad, Zaid b. Thabit He collected every- 
thing that was written on different, often primitive 
(cf above), materials, and w^hat people retained 
in their breasts (i e memories) and wrote it on 
separate leaves (suhuf, pi of ^ahlfa.^ written leaf), 
which he gave to Abu Bakr. After the latter’s 
death, this book passed into the possession of 
*^Omar who bequeathed it to his daughter Hafsa, 
the widow of Muhammad In this stoiy the first 
thing that stiikes one is that there is no reference 
to the official transciipts made by order of the 
Prophet himself, although they would at any rate 
have reduced the danger threatened by the death 
of the kuncP Caetani moreover {Annah deW Is- 
I am, ii/i , p. 713 infra) has called attention to 
the fact that those who fell m the battle with 
Musailima were, accoiding to the lists, which have 
been handed down, mainly new converts, none of 
whom could be expected to have an extensive 
knowledge of the Kurban. If the whole story is 
thereby rendered uncertain, it becomes more im- 
portant to note that there are other traditions, 
according to which it was 'Omar himself who 
ordered and supervised the collection {Itkan^ 1. 73) 
and indeed we are even told (Ibn Sa'd, iii/i. 212, 4) 
that 'Omar died before the task was completed 
As it is easier to understand how such a pious 
work could have been antedated than that it could 
have been transferred fiom Abu Bakr to his suc- 
cessor, the second story is perhaps somewhat 
more probable, although the mechanical way in 
which 'Omar is said to have tested the genuineness 
of the sepaiate parts (if they weie known to 
two authoiities) does not sound veiy trustworthy 
Zaid’s participation in the work remains the one 
thing ceitain in the stories and on the other hand 
the realistic feature that the Suhuf came into the 
possession of Hafsa But this very point raises 
other difficulties If the Suhuf was to be an 
authorised standard codex it is difficult to under- 
stand why it was given to a woman G. Weil 
thinks that Hafsa was to take care of it but this 
could have been more safely done in other ways; 
and if It was to be a standaid MS from which 
copies could be made, it was quite inconvenient 
to leave it with Hafsa, as not every one had 
access to the widow of the Prophet. There is 
never any reference to any authorisation The 
wffiole business was done in a spirit of great free- 
dom, as we hear of several variant versions of 
the Kurban from the pre-'Othmanic period. The 
only solution of the difficulty may be in the hy- 
pothesis suggested in the next section, that a 
distinction should be made between the simple 
material collection of the t}uhuf and a regular 
arrangement and editing by Zaid of the sGras 
contained m them. If this is so, the “leaves’* 
would lose any real importance and it is not 
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difficult to believe that they might be given to 
‘Omar’s daughter as a gift of honour 

9. The men to whom particular editions 
are ascribed were the already mentioned Ubaiy b. 
Ka‘b (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/ii. 103; iii/ii 59 — 62), ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas^ud (see ibn mas‘Ud), AbU Musa 
‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘arI (see al-ash'arI) who became 
famous in the story of ‘All, and Milcdad b ^Amr 
(see Ibn Sa‘d, iii/i 1x4 — ii 6). All these recensions 
gradually disappeared after the authorisation of 
‘Othman’s Kurban; but several very valuable 
items of information regarding the first two are 
given in the Fihrtst, ed Flugel, p 26 sq and in 
al'Iikan^ 1 80 — 82, which throw some light on 

the oldest phase of the history of the Kur’an They 
had the same suras as ‘OthmSn’s Kurban but in 
a somewhat different order and with the important 
difference that Ubaiy had two additional suras 
(players recalling Snra i ) while m Ibn Mas‘ad, 
Sura cxiii. and cxiv. and probably also SHra i 
were not given Besides these recensions there 
was a further one, on which ‘Othman’s edition 
was later based, and which is associated with the 
Zaid already mentioned. If, as Schwally does, 
we tried to identify Zaid’s edition with th^suku/^ 
it would be difficult to understand the divergencies 
of the other recensions in view of the former’s 
prestige. Besides, the name “the leaves” suggests 
lather a loose collection of sepaiate leaves, and 
not a definite arrangement of the portions This is 
definitely expressed in another tradition, according 
to which Zaid collected the suras with much 
difficulty m no particular older (Noldeke, Geschichtc 
des QoranSj p 195 ) These difficulties arc not 
easily disposed of by the assumption that Zaid 
after collecting the suhuf prepared an edition of 
his own with a definite order of the Suras, which 
added a fifth to the already mentioned four editions, 
one by which the others did not feci themselves 
bound The Suras in it were, as in Ibn Mas‘ud and 
Ubaiy, arranged on the principle of decreasing 
length ; but it was only a general principle 
(taken from Jewish examples the details of 
which were left to the individual. Zaid’s version 
later received authoritative importance, when it 
was used as the basis for 'Othman’s Kurban 
A fiprther light might be thrown by a phenomenon 
which, although in itself exceedingly obscure, 
seems to permit some significant deductions. We 
refer to the mysterious letteis, discussed more 
fully below, which are found at the beginning 
of about a quarter of the SOias. In this connection 
Noldeke and following him H Hirschfeld and 
more recently especially H. Bauer, Z D. M G , 
Ixxv I sqq , have called attention to the fact 
that some of these letters are repeated before 
several sHras and that these shras form little 
consecutive series. Thus HM is found before xl — 
xlvi. (according to Bauer originally before xxxix. 
also; before xlii. with following ‘SK), ^LR before 
X — XV. (before xiii., T.MR), TSM before xxvi — 
xxviii (before xxvii. however without M), ^LM 
seems to be an exception, as it is found not 
only before xxix. — xxx. but also before 11. — in.; 
but we can easily see that the reason is that the 
order m this case is upset by the principle of 
decreasing length, by which the sSras already 
mentioned are placed at the head of the collection 
while the others being shorter are placed later. 
This remarkable phenomenon can have only one 
explanation, namely that these groups formed 


little separate collections, which Zaid found already 
formed and would not break up Bauer has also 
called attention to the interesting fact that Ibn 
Mas‘ud did not feel himself bound by them but 
inserted the separate components approximately 
where they belonged from their length, with the 
exception however of the HM group which he 
left together, although in a different order. It seems 
therefore to have had a particular significance for 
him which is also indicated by the fact that he 
called this group DibUdji al-KuFan (see Itkan^ 
i 71; cf the article Dlbadj^ m Lane, sv); Ubaiy 
on the other hand paid no attention to the small 
series but arranged all the suras according to their 
length, although in a veiy inexact fashion We see 
then that there weie links between the separate 
scattered suras and the suhuf ^ small collections 
probably of a purely private chaiacter This gives 
us definite evidence that the collection in its pre- 
sent form cannot go back to the Prophet himself 

10 On the other hand, it is a veiy difficult 
question whether the suras which Zaid found 
were given the form in which we know them by 
the Piophet himself or whether other hands in- 
tervened That the oldest, quite short, revelations 
are original units is generally recognised. This is 
also true of several longer ones, especially xii 
which forms a connected story or of Sara Iv with 
Its refiains Noldeke moreover rightly utters a 
warning against assuming that whenever the thread 
of continuity appears to break, we have the woik 
of a later hand, as abruptness and lack of co- 
oidination is really characteristic of Muhammad’s 
style There are also certainly small pieces of 
later periods which the Prophet himself may have 
inserted for some reason in older pieces In other 
cases, however, we have the impression that various 
accidents, which we can no longer know of, may 
have played their part in the shaping of the 
Suras, among them perhaps the circumstance that 
several short discourses might have been written 
on the same piece of material, which would simply 
explain, for example, the transitions from xcvi. 5 
to v 6, or from Ixxiv 10 to v ii. The most 
difficult thing IS undoubtedly to suppose that 
Muhammad himself composed the unusually long 
second Sura in which we find in the middle of 
speeches of the second year A H , without any 
explanation, pieces from the Meccan period (v 
19 — 37, 158 — 166) and also of the later Medina 
period That the beginnings of the Suras (with 
perhaps the exception of xlviii , Ixxi , xcvii., cviii. 
which begin with inna) regularly coincide with 
the actual beginnings of the revelations is proved 
by the introductory conjurations or formulae like 
“These are the ayat of the Book” or “This is 
the Book”, or “See, a Sura, which we have sent 
down, etc ”. But the next question is whether such 
exordiums refer to the whole Sura or only to 
what immediately follows, to which the rest may 
have been later joined; cf e g the introduction 
XIX I, which only fits the story of Zakarlya^ and 
Maria while, on the othei hand, the formula v. 
16 IS adopted in v. 42, 52, 55 and 57. In bnef 
we are here unfortunately usually confronted with 
questions which cannot be answered with certainty, 
however important the correct answer would be 
for an understanding of the Kur^’an. 

11 With the reign of ‘Othman we enter upon 
more solid ground. According to a statement of 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg, in. 86) the four 
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recensions mentioned above found acceptance, each 
in a particular region: Ubaiy's m Damascus, Mi^- 
dad’s in Hinis, Ibn Mas'lld’s in KUfa and al- 
Ash^arl’s in Basra, support is given to this statement 
by the fact that the two last named held offices 
in the provinces mentioned That the existence of 
several divergent versions would produce uncer- 
tainty is easily understood We are told m a 
widely disseminated tradition that the general 
Hudhaifa thought that the quarrels among his 
followers about the coiiect form of the sacied 
book, while on a campaign in Armenia and Adhar- 
baidjan, were dangerous and asked the Caliph 
’^Othman to try to abolish this unfortunate state 
of affairs, so that believers might not quairel like 
Jews and Christians over then scriptures The 
Caliph recognised the justice of the request and 
asked Hafsa to let him have the mktif for a 
time so that copies might be made of them 
{nasahhuha fi ' l-masahtf) Hafsa agreed and the 
Caliph entrusted the task to a commission consisting 
of Zaid, already mentioned, ^Abd Allah b Zubair 
[q V.], ba'id b al-'^As (Ibn SaM, v 19 — 24) and 
‘^Abd al-RahmJn b al-Harith {ibid ^ v i sqq,) 
Other individuals are also named but the usual 
tradition appears the most reliable and m any 
case it may be considered practically ceitain that 
Zaid, on account of his previous services, shared 
m the woik From the attitude which ‘^Abd Allah 
and his father al-Zubair soon afterwards took up 
towaids the Caliph, one might perhaps suppose 
that the members were chosen, not so much by 
the Caliph in person, as by a wider circle Besides 
it is not easy to see clearly what their woik 
really was If they had only to make copies of a 
standard text, reliable scribes would have sufficed 
so that the men named would at most exercise 
some sort of supervision over the work According 
to the tradition, they were to retain the Kuraishi 
dialect in cases of doubt, but this probably only 
reflects a later notion of the dialect of the KuFan 
Further they could not have made clear fine 
distinctions of pronunciation with the imperfect 
Arabic alphabet. At any rate the most impoitant 
point is that the veision of *^Othman was based 
on the pihuf or as just explained on Zaid’s 
edition of them, so that we can in this way gam 
some idea of the contents and form of this basic 
manuscript We are next told that of the copies 
then made, one was kept in Mecca, while three 
were sent as standard texts to Kiifa, Basra and 
Damascus, that is practically to the regions m 
which the four differing versions above mentioned 
were current. Mecca however is added and other 
authorities give a large number (cf Noldeke- 
Schwally, 11. 112 sq) The authorised edition was 
readily accepted everywhere; the people of Kufa 
alone are said to have refused to give up their 
Ibn Mas^ud Against the accuracy of the whole 
story, it might perhaps be urged that a knowledge 
of the Kurban and interest m its correct form 
must really have been much too slight among 
Muslim soldiers in this period of the great wars 
of conquest to give rise to dissensions in the 
army. But on the other hand, it may be recalled 
that m the fighting which soon afterwards broke 
out between ®Ali and Mu^awiya, there is mention 
of Kur^Sn-readers {kurra'^)^ not only among ‘All’s 
troops but also among the Syrians (al-Dinawarl, 
ed. Guirgass, p. 175, 204; cf the article §IFFIn); 
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the Kur'^Sn in Syria and in al-‘IrSlj: must have 
given rise to compaiisons and disputes. Whether 
the Caliph, as we aie told m the different traditions, 
had the extant differing versions burned, torn up 
or obliterated, has been doubted by Schwally and 
not without reason, especially as such steps would 
have been quite ineffectual against the Kur^Sn- 
reciters who carried the sacied texts in their 
memories In any case the alleged destruction can- 
not have been completely carried out, for according 
to al-Mutariizl (in Lane, s v.), SulairnSn al-A‘mash 
could recite the whole of the Kur^Sn (cf. kh atm) 
according to both ^Othm 5 n’s and Ibn Mas‘ud’s 
versions and the author of the even asseits 

that he had seen a two hundred year old copy 
of the Kur’an according to Ibn Mas‘ud (cf the 
obscure statements in Noldeke, Gesch, d QoranSj 
ist ed , p 2^6 sq) Even without any such diastic 
measures, the new version must have gradually 
driven out the valiants because of its official 
authority and the general desire for uniformity 
It was in this way that there came into being 
the authoiised Kur'*an, which has remained generally 
authoritative to the piesent day and in spite of 
all vicissitudes has formed, with the Sunna, the 
solid foundation for Muslim life and thought It 
differed fioin Ubaiy's Kurban by the omission of 
the two suras only found in his version, while it 
was a little laiger than Ibn Mas‘ud’s Kurban, 
which omitted SQia cxiii and cxiv. and probably 
also Sura 1 (see Noldcke-Schwally, 11 39 sqq ) 
While Its ordei generally, with the already men- 
tioned exceptions was based on the principle of 
decreasing length, the first suia, the celebrated 
fattha^ stands outside ofthis an angement, apparently 
because it was intended to serve as an introductory 
benediction and prayer It is specially noteworthy 
because of its lack of any distinctively Muslim 
thought and the presence of Jewish and Christian 
terminology Sura cxiii and cxiv are not the 
shortest and aie thus not in their proper place, 
but it is haidly necessary to lay much stress on 
this point Although they are made into utterances 
of Allah by the prefixed kul^ these formulae for 
protection against evil powers (cf xvi loo; xli 36) 
are very diffeient in charactei from the rest of 
the Kurban In these circumstances the omission 
of the three suras in Ibn Mas^ud becomes signi- 
ficant and the question arises whether they do 
not lepiesent a secondaiy arrangement of the suras 
about the origin of which nothing definite can be 
said, whether the work of the Prophet himself 
or others. 

12 This leads to a further and very important 
question, whether all the revelations in the 
authorised Kurban come from Muhammad 
himself or whether foreign matter has been 
added or passages forged for propagandist pur- 
poses As a matter of fact, there has been no 
lack of such assertions, in the Muslim world and 
by modern scholars. The arguments brought for- 
ward on this point, within Islam, are however of 
no real importance as they are based on purely 
dogmatic premisses For example, some of the 
puritanically-minded KhSridjis are said to have 
rejected Sura xii as a love-story unworthy of the 
Kurban (al-Shahrastanl. Kttab al-Mtlal waU-Nthal, 
ed Cureton, p 95 sq^ But it so undeniably 
bears the stamp of the Prophet’s style that the 
forger must have had an astonishing power of 
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the SQra was found in Ibn Mas^ud and m Ubaiy 
[ind must therefore have been very old. The fact, 
that some reject as false passages those in which 
Muljammad curses his opponents is due to the more 
refined religious ideas of the Mu^tazila and per- 
haps to Christian influence But in general it is 
the Shills who have pronounced against the in- 
tegrity of the ^Othmanic Kui^Sn. This however 
was only a result of the fact that they missed 
very much in it pronouncements on the prominent 
position of 'All and his family and their claims 
to sovereignty and to the coming forth of the 
[iidden Imam at the end of the woild, and they 
loundly insisted that all this had been most ma- 
liciously suppressed by the godless ^Othman In 
suppoit of this assertion, they very cleverly point 
to the undeniable lack of coheience m several 
suras, but the situation is not improved by filling 
the gaps with references to 'All But not only 
are odd verses said to have been suppressed but 
whole suras, which glorified 'All, only two of 
which have been published, the suras al-Nuiatn 
and al-Waiaya (see NoldekC'Schwally, 11 102 
Goldziher, Dte Rtchiungen tier islamtschen Koran- 
itislegnngy p. 271). As there is no agreement 
xmong the Shl'ls themselves legarding the genuine 
form of the book of revelations, the attempts 
made by them to produce the complete text have 
regularly failed, and they have therefore letircd 
to the safe position, that the authentic form is 
secretly transmitted by each imam to his successor, 
to be communicated with the tiue exposition to 
the believeis ultimately on the coming forth of 
the hidden imSm Till then, faute de micux, they 
use the 'Othmanic Kurban and make shift with an 
exegesis which enables new interpolations to be 
made unrestrictedly, and aibitrary alterations in 
the text, which however they lefrain from in all 
passages used liturgically 

Several modern scholars have endeavouied in a 
iifferent fashion to prove the occuirence of pass- 
iges in the Kur’an which are not genuine Thus 
de Sacy {yourn des Savants^ 1832, p 535) sug- 
gested that 'Omar’s doubt about the death of 
Muhammad would have been impossible if the 
verse quoted against it (111 138) by Abu Baki 
were; genuine, so that it must have originated with 
A.bu Bakr G Weil agrees but, as a logical result, 
he rejects a series of verses of similai content 
'ill 182; XXI. 35 sq , XXIX 57, xxxix 31 sq^ 
But it is just this increase in the number of pass- 
ages attacked (which even yet is not sufficient, 
:f e g. vi 163 and notably xxxm 53) which 
makes criticism unreliable and what is to be 
deleted is in perfect keeping with what Muham- 
mad says out of his purely human natuie The 
question is usually attacked from the wiong side, 
for the fault is not in the Kurban but m the 
Lendencious tradition, which in reality is attacking 
ihe belief that crops up in a disappearance off* 
xnd return of the Piophet, cf especially the an- 
itheses between the worship of Allah and of 
Muhammad. Weil’s doubt regarding xvii i and 
iclvi 14 is no better founded, nor are H Hirsch- 
feld’s objections to v. 73, loi; Ixi 6 and all 
passages in which the name of Muhammad occurs 
When Weil in paiticular asserted that 'Othman 
falsified the Kur'Sn by all sorts of omissions, this 
is refuted, like the Shi'a charges before mentioned, 
by the simple fact that nowhere in the oldest 
records is there any hint of such a thing although 


his opponents collected a long list of charges 
against him. 

13 Another question is raised by the additional 
suras in Ubaiy’s recension, which, according to 
Itkan, 1 82, are also found in Abii Musa’s version 
and in the Kur’an of Ibn 'Abbas, do we really 
have in the authorised Kur’an all the revelations 
in existence at the death of Muhammad > Al- 
though by the completion of the collection, the 
utterances that came from the heavenly book 
and Muhammad’s own words were rigidly limited 
there are references in the traditions to several 
utteiances which really belonged to the Kur’Sn 
but were not included for vauous reasons, in- 
cluding some that are said to have been in the 
Kui’ans of Ubaiy and Abu Musa, cf Noldeke- 
Schwally, 1 234 — 261, 11 44 and thereon al- 
Tabari, ed de Goeje, 1 1627, 10, and the glossary 
under //' We need not reject this statement off- 
hand It would really not be surpiising if the 
difference between the two kinds of pronounce- 
ments was at first not rigid, especially in so fai 
as they were only preserved by memory But 
nowhere is the genuineness of the revelations said 
not to have been accepted conclusively pioved, 
of some the falsity is much more piobable and 
It must be further remembered that they would 
not contribute any real addition to the Kui’an 
The best known is the so-called “veise of the 
Stoning” {ay at al-ia^m) according to which in- 
continence in women not virgins can be punished 
by stoning As regards matter it might well be- 
long to Suia XXIV , but it is in direct contradiction 
to Its second verse and on the other hand it 
cannot be included among those abrogated, as, 
according to the traditions, 'Omar punished this 
Clime m this drastic fashion It seems therefore 
to be a secondary verse intended to authorise 
the more severe punishment 

If a critical examination of the Kur’an on these 
lines leads to a satisfactory result, it must not be 
taken to mean that the canonical Kurban gives 
an absolutely true and faultless leproduction of 
the utterances of the Prophet On the contiary it 
undoubtedly contains not a few explanatory ad- 
ditions (cf e g the probably secondary kabtry 
11 216) and harmless interpolations (cf. e g 

A Fischer in the Noldeke-Festschrifty 1906, p 
33 W whose arguments however are hardly 
cogent) Transfeiences of sentences may also have 
taken place, cf the striking example quoted by 
Goldziher, xxiv 6oa, which breaks up the context 
But this IS something quite different from a de- 
liberate and tendencious falsification of the reve- 
lations, against which protests would certainly 
have been raised at once 

14 The Suras were originally separated from 
one another by the basmala (“in the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate”) placed 
at the beginning of each (see vol 1 , p 672) It 
IS only lacking in Sura ix , probably because 
Sura viii. was originally joined to it In the text 
itself, the formula is found in xxvii 30 at the 
head of a lettei from Solomon to the queen of 
Saba’, a proof that the Prophet regarded it as a 
regular form of introduction In keeping with this, 
IS the fact that it often occurs in his despatches 
(Ibn Sa'd, ll/i. 23 — 37 passim) and according to 
Ibn Hisham, ed Wustenfeld, 1. 341, at the be- 
ginning of the ordinance of the community. But 
he also used the older formula, “in Thy name”, 
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Allahunwia (Ibn Sa^d, ii/i 19, i4> cf. Ibn HisbSm, 
p 747 on the treaty of Hudaibiya) It therefoie 
doubtless opened the sHras which the Prophet 
himself had caused to be written down and was 
then placed at the beginning of all the suras 
The order of the suras m ‘^OthmSn’s Kurban was 
piobably already the present one That there were 
variations however is evident from the story of 
the i evolution against ^Othman (al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, I 2963) m which we find the tenth Sura 
quoted as the seventh, which agreed with the 

order in Ibn Mas^ud and Ubaiy According to the 

Itkan^ 1 79, Ibn ^Abbas also described the tenth 

Sura as the last of the seven “long ones”, but 

this perhaps refers not to its position in the Kui’an 
but in relation to the actual long suras In any 
case al-Tabari in Tafsir (see ZDMGy xxxv 
598) quotes a tradition going back to the Prophet 
himself, according to which the Kui^an was di- 
vided as follows the seven longest suras, lu — vii 
and X , the mi^una (suras of about 100 verses), 
the mathant and al-mtifasjaly the short suras which 
begin with xlix The name al-mathml apparently 
goes back to the veiy variously explained “seven 
maijkant'^ of xv 87 in which Geiger and Noldeke 
see the Aramaic malm^dy Hebrew 

15 Immediately following the basmaia we have 
in 29 suras the mysterious letters alieady 
mentioned {al-faivatiK) which have challenged the 
ingenuity of Muslim and modern European scholars 
alike The suras in which they occur belong with 
the exception of suras 11 and in to the later 
Meccan period Thcie are 14 letters in all that 
occur, sometimes singly, sometimes fiom 2 to 5 
together, some occur only once, others are re- I 
peated, before two, five or six suras All recollec- 
tion of their real significance had been lost as the 
great vaiiety of explanations proffered shows (see 
Itkan^ 11 10 sqq , Z D. M, G ^ xxxv 603 sqq ) 
Some Muslims see in them simply letters of the 
alphabet, intended to call the Prophet’s attention 
to the approach of a revelation, while others tried 
to explain them from the old numerical value of 
the letters (cf vol i., p 6 Ssq); or they weie 
read with the names of the letters 
etc , and all kinds of mystical names were found 
The most popular explanation was that they were 
abbreviations which had to be expanded, thus for 
example khy^s would stand for kartniy hadi^ ha- 
kiniy ^altm and sadik. But this offered such a 
wealth of possibilities that the attempts to solve 
the problem degenerated into a kind of game, 
which became all the more varied when some 
proposed to place the letters from different suras 
together and read foi example V;-, hni and n as 
al-Rahman, It is no wonder then that in the end 
some, like al-Suyatl saw in the letters a mystery, 
the solution of which Allah kept a secret to 
himself Modern scholars have m part repeated 
these old suggestions Noldeke, abandoning his 
earlier view, suggested that the Prophet attached 
no special significance to these letters, but only 
intended to give a mystic reference to the heavenly 
original text But in this case they should have 
been found before all the revelations and not 
only before a smaller part of them. The most 
popular theory more recently has been that of 
abbreviation, but this has developed into the same 
kind of guesswork as among the Muslims, and 
rarely convinces anyone except the ingenious in- 
ventor. Quite recently H Bauer in the essay al- 


ready mentioned has sought a safer basis for 
interpretation, starting from the fact that some 
suras take their name from the introductory letters, 
vtz» XX , xxxvi., xxxviii , 1 , xlii and Ixviii , the 
two latter however with variants Now as the 
names of the suras are catchwords taken from 
the suras concerned (see below), he supposes that 
these letters are something similar. But this con- 
clusion is by no means certain and his ingenious 
attempts to find the passages concerned in the 
suras are, as a rule, not very convincing and it 
should be remembered also that he cannot apply 
this explanation to the letters that occur before 
several suias, but has to be content with seeking 
an internal or external relation between these 
suras and the letters The same may be said 
against Gossen’s attempt in Der Isldniy xiii 
1 91 sqq H Ilirschfeld revived Noldeke’s earlier 
explanation that the letters were originally marks 
put on by the owneis of some of the manuscript 
copies made by Zaid to show they were their 
own property, except that he legards the group 
of letters not as single names (e g th foi Talha) 
but names of several owners (e g th foi Talha 
and Abii Hiiraira) In comparison with earlier 
suggestions, this strikes one as very moderate and 
unfanciful Nor is it refuted by Noldeke’s aigu- 
ment that such abbreviations are not to be ex- 
pected in the beginnings of written Arabic literature, 
for it IS not at all improbable that the people of 
Mecca with their highly developed trade may have 
marked, e g in the annual trading-caravans the 
goods of individual citizens taking part in them 
in some such way, and that this custom was 
I adopted m another branch of life, where it was 
necessary to guaiantee the genuineness* of a docu- 
ment or some such thing It might also be possible 
that there was an imitation of the Jewish piactice, 
cf the article “Abbieviations” in the yewtsh 
Encyclopaedia In any case this hypothesis would 
agree very well with the above discussed connection 
of the letters with small private collections of 
copies of the revelations But even this view does 
not lead to any final result, as the expansion of 
the letters to names offers so many possibilities 
16 Among the secondary elements in the Kur^ 5 n 
are the names of the Suras These are catchwords 
which refer either to the beginning of the suras 
(eg Ixxiii. — cxi ) or to some subject dealt with m 
them (e g “The Cow” in 11 63 sqq ; “The House 
of Tmran” in iii 30; “Hud” in xi 52 etc ). That 
they were generally known in the first half of the 
eighth century is certain, as some of them are 
mentioned by John of Damascus (m Migne, Patrol. 
Graeca^ xciv 769, 772), viz “the Cow” (Surah), 
“the Women” (Sura iv ), “the Table” (Sura v) 
and in addition a name no longer found, “the 
Camel”, which might refer to vii. 71 — 75, xi. 67 sq. 
or xxvi 155 sqq. This however does not prove 
that they were already adopted in the manuscripts 
at this time; and that they do not all come from 
Muhammad himself, as John says, is evident from 
their varying (Sura ix for example is also called 
al-'J'awba\ cf It^driy 1 sq and the above notes 
on Snra xlii. and Ixviii ). Besides, they originally 
ran “the sllra in which the cow is mentioned” 
etc. and appeared in the manuscripts not as 
super but as subscriptions (Noldeke, Geschichte des 
QoranSf p. 320). The two non-canonical sffras of 
Ubaiy had similar names, Surat al-Khal and 
SUrat al-Hafd 
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The sHras were divided into “verses”, which 
were called ay at, following the linguistic practice 
of the Kur^Sn already mentioned. They are generally 
arranged according to the rhymes, but as the 
divisions were originally not marked in the 
manuscripts, theie is a difference of opinion about 
their divisions and numbering (see Itkan, i. 83 
Noldeke, Gesch d, Qorans, p. 300) 

17. Although the ‘Othmanic Kurban prevailed 
over its rivals, it did not provide for the Muslim 
world a real textus receptus^ and yet one would 
think that, if ever one were necessary, it would 
be for such a book as the Kui^an, as Allah speaks 
m it everywhere Even ^Othman himself, according 
to one story (al-TabarT, Tafstr, iv. 24), did not 
adhere to the text authorised by him, but read 
Sura 111 100 with an addition not now found m 
It; and if this is correct, it is no wonder that 
others took still greater liberties. Various circum- 
stances contributed to the continual variations m 
the form of the text First there was the careless- 
ness of the few trained copyists; even the copies 
of the Medina standard codex (al-Imtlm) sent to 
the provinces are said not always to have been 
identical with it, and lists are given of Medina, 
Damascus, Basra and Kufa readings, to which a 
few from Mecca are added These refer however 
only to minor points, which are of interest for the 
history of the language and orthography, but not 
for the matter. The cause of vauation in the text 
was of greater importance, namely, the different 
readings which the Kurra^ retained in their 
memories and would not always abandon, even 
when they had a written Kurban before them 
These are primarily readings which were found 
in the rival versions and had thus gained currency 
Finally there was a third factor, the deficienc- 
ies of the Arabic script. It lacked not only 
signs for the short and to some extent for the 
long vowels, the pronunciation of which was left 
to the reader (which meant, for example, also 
the choice between active and passive) and for 
double consonants, but different consonantal sounds 
were expressed by one character, e g and dh^ 
h and etc , and in the degenerate Arabic script, 
very different letters had come to assume the same 
form, so that for example r and a, / and th 
and aft the beginning or m the middle of a word 
n and y also were indistinguishable In any case 
the sense was little affected by such however 
possibilities, e. g xxxii. 9, where it was a matter 
of indifference whether one read sahlna or daltlna\ 
but in other cases a different pronunciation was 
a matter of moment, e. g , v 8, where the alteration 
of a case-ending modifies the rule about ablution 
before prayer Such possibilities afforded a means 
by which perplexed spirits could get rid of various 
passages that offended them, e g xii 10 where 
in place of the troublesome kadhabu, kudbtbU or 
ku dhdh tbu could be read. In this way there arose 
a perplexing confusion of readings and in place 
of the striving for uniformity that one would have 
expected, people became accustomed to unlimited 
liberty in these matters, so that they did not 
hesitate to substitute for particular words, their 
synonyms or to insert short explanatory additions. 
This freedom was all the more unbridled m its 
development, as the Umaiyad caliphs had little 
feeling on such questions and preferred to take 
care that passions were not aroused by state inter- 
ference in such matters. 
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18 Gradually however, the situation came to 
arouse misgivings As by this time the state 
of affairs just described had developed to such an 
extent that the preparation of a canonical text 
was not to be thought of, and there was, besides, 
no authority who could enforce the adoption of 
one, the endeavour was made to eliminate the 
worst defects by more general principles. Not 
every variant was allowed, but only those which 
were based on recognised authorities, preferably 
such men as had received their reading from the 
successors of the companions of the Prophet At 
the same time the overwhelming mass of small 
details led the art of reading the Kurban, hitherto 
transmitted orally, to be replaced by critical 
writings The first book of this kind is said to 
have been written by a Jewish convert to IslSm 
Hariln b Miis 5 (d. c 800 a.d.) Of later works 
dealing with variant readings, special mention 
may be made of that of Abu ‘^Ubaid al-KSsim 
(d 837 A D ; Biockelmann, Gesch. d arab Litt., 
i. 106, 189) and of the celebrated Tabari’s aU 
Djami^ The measures taken were however too 
indefinite to be really effective and the attempt 
was therefore made to limit the number of autho- 
rities, for example by emphasising the importance 
of ten recognised teachers. The number seven 
however was especially popular in this connection 
and support was found in it in an alleged saying 
of the Prophet regarding the seven ahruf in 
which the Kurban is revealed and which all 
possess divine authority. A though “seven” in 
this tradition is probably only a round number 
meaning “several” and it was quite uncertain 
what the word ahruf really meant, the number 
was taken literally and ahruf was given the un- 
authorised meaning of vaiiant readings The complete 
historical inaccuracy of this assertion was sharply 
criticised by several scholars, but it found wide 
acceptance, especially after Abu Bakr b. Mudjahid 
(d 936 A D.) had chosen seven from among well 
known teacheis and declared them authoritative 
Kur^an-readers, and with each of them two men 
were associated as transmitters {rnwaf) The seven 
were Nafi', Ibn Katljlr [q v ], A_bu ‘^Amr al-^Ala’, 
[q V ], Ibn '^Amir, Abu Bakr ‘Asim, Hamza and 
the famous philologist al-Kis 5 ^ The selection was 
quite an arbitrary one, but the method used else- 
where by Muslims, e g in the four madhahib, of 
declaiing several rivals authoritative and equally 
trustworthy had decided practical advantages as 
It averted endless and passionate disputes There 
was of course no lack of protest by prominent 
scholars who lightly objected to the unjustifiable 
exclusion of other equally authoritative teachers 
In the century a d however, the exclusive 

authority of the seven canonical teachers began 
to prevail and their readings w'ere specially dealt 
with by several authors, among them Abu ^Amr 
^OtbrnSn al-Dftnl (d. 1053 A D ) whose Kifab aU 
Tafsir displaced Ibn MudjShid’s work, in Abu 
’l-Kasim Kasim al-ShStibl’s (d 1194 A d) versi- 
fication But a* number of scholars with critical 
ability did not hesitate to take into consideration 
readings of other readers not included among the 
celebrated ten, especially those of Ya'kubal-Hadraml. 
What degree of liberty in selecting readings was 
claimed by the abler critics is seen from the rule laid 
down by Muhammad al-Djazarl (d. 1429; cf. Brockel- 
mann, li. 201) who is followed by al-SuyHtl (//^ 5 », 
i 94), “every reading which is in consonance 

68 
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with the Arabic language — although only in some 
respect — and with the 'Othmanic manuscripts of 
the Kur’Sn — although only as a possibility — 
and whose chain of tradition is faultless, is con- 
sidered a correct reading and must not be rejected 
but belongs to the seven ahruf^ in which the 
^ur^fin IS revealed, whether it comes from the 
seven or the ten or from other recognised ImSms; 
but if It does not fulfil one of these thiee con- 
ditions it IS to be branded as weak, arbitral y oi 
false, whether it comes from the seven or from 
any one who is older than they” But this free- 
dom was only exercised in learned works; in all 
public readings before the people the readings of 
the seven canonical readers were observed At the 
present day only two methods of reading are in 
general use, that of Hafs, r 5 wl of ‘^Asim and in 
Africa, except Egypt, that of Nafi^ This is the 
extent to which Muslim textual criticism has pre- 
vailed. A proper critical edition of the Kurban 
making use of all available material is a task 
which still awaits modern scholarship 

19 This work on the text was considerably 
facilitated by the introduction of different means 
of restricting the ambiguity of the old script Dia- 
critical points were introduced to distinguish 
letters of the same form, marks indicating the 
pronunciation of the vowels, nunation, the feminine 
ending -a/, the consonantal pronuncation of altf^ 
and the sign for the doubling of a consonant. As 
is usual in such cases, all recollection of the period 
of their introduction had been lost among the 
Arabs. It is certain that they are based on an 
imitation of the Syrian practice and recent finds 
of coins, inscriptions and particularly of papyri 
have thrown some light on the question These 
show that at the beginning of the viiith century 
the diacritical points were in use, at any rate to some 
extent; but they were certainly older and had 
perhaps been alieady introduced in the pre-Muham- 
madan period The vowel signs weie originally 
dots in varying positions and were only replaced 
after the middle of the viiith century by the signs 
now in use, modelled on the semivowels, w 
and y (for further details see i , p 384 ; Noldeke, 
Gesch d Qorans^ p 305 sqq ) In some the use 
of these signs in the manuscripts of the Kur'Sn 
aroused misgivings According to the ItKan, ii 
202, the Medinese Malik b Anas (d 795 ad), 
for example, only permitted their use in copies 
intended for students and did not permit them 
in the large manuscripts used in public worship 
Others, on the other hand, permitted their use 
without hesitation, as the signs from their form 
could not be regarded as a component part of 
the sacred book To make the distinction clear, 
the vowel signs were originally distinguished by 
another colour, while the diacntical points were 
written in black as parts of the lelteis On the 
incorporation of the names of suras into the 
Kur^Sn, see above; on the different marks for 
separating the verses, especially for every 5 and 
10 verses, see Noldeke, Gesch d Qofans, p. 
324; see ibid, on the sa(iqda, the mark for 
the passages in the text where one should pro- 
strate oneself. 

20. Id editing the Kur^Sn, no attention at all 
was, as we have seen, paid to chronological order, 
a result of the composite character of many sQras, 
which also made an arrangement according to 
their contents impossible. Instead, the sQras were 


arranged, although only approximately, according 
to their length, which however only led to the 
inconvenient result that the very earliest sflras, 
being the shortest, were put at the end. But as 
chronological arrangement is of fun- 
damental importance for the understanding of the 
text, the commentators were faced with a task, the 
necessity of which had already been recognised by 
the Muslims The mam thing was to establish 
whether the sHras arose m the Mecca or Medina 
period, or whether they were composed of pieces 
from both peiiods This problem has on the whole 
been solved, although views differed on many 
points of detail (cf I than ^ i. 1 5 sqq') In practice 
this question can be satisfactorily answered in 
most cases, if a senes of criteria are used, some 
of which may be outlined here. 

When Muhammad disputes with his countrymen 
about the resurrection of the dead or the oneness 
of God, when he refutes the assertion that he is 
a magician, a poet or one possessed, when he 
fights against the custom of buiying newly born 
girls alive, we know that we are in Mecca. The 
difiSculties only begin, when we try to arrange 
the separate pieces of this group in their chron- 
ological ordei, for there is an entire lack of 
distinct references to definite events; and even if 
there weie any, it would help very little as the 
chronological statements in the old traditions of 
Muhammad’s life in the Meccan peiiod are quite 
unieliable A rare exception is foimed by Sura xxx. 
with the mention of the defeat of the Byzantines 
by the Persians, probably in the year 614 a. i> 
More uncertain, although not improbable is the 
connecting of Sura liii with the emigration of some 
of the Prophet’s followers to Abyssinia There is 
the further difficulty that Muhammad, not unin- 
tentionally, delivered his orations m a kind of 
chiaroscuro and it is exceedingly rarely that per- 
sonal names are mentioned (cxi i , xxx. 37) The 
traditions however are everywhere able to tell us 
exactly who the anonymous individuals that appear 
in the Kurban were, but these identifications are 
certainly due to horror of a vacuum and are often 
definitely wrong We have therefore to rely es- 
sentially on internal ciiteria. G Weil laid the 
foundaiions for a classification of the Meccan SOras 
by dividing them into three classes He was fol- 
lowed by Noldeke, who in turn is followed by 
H Grimme, although with certain variations in the 
order which are not of great importance, and 
show that generally accepted results are not to be 
obtained in this field The most certainly recog- 
nisable IS the first group, a series of short addresses 
full of excited passion, glowing imagination and 
no little poetic power These are such distinct 
features that it is certainly a mistake when Lam- 
mens, Faitma^ p. 64, wants to transfer Suras xciii 
and xciv. to the latest Medina period Characteristic 
of the group are also the already mentioned con- 
juration formulae ; and the peculiar phrase occurring 
thirteen times ma adraka^ “thou surely knowest 
not”; ma yudrtka^ xlii. 16, Ixxx. 3, also belongs 
here, in which case xxxm. 63 is perhaps a verse 
that has been separated from its context. Lastly 
Snouck Hurgronje, De Gtdsj 1886, li 2$g sq ; 
ill 109 called attention to the very important 
point that Muhammad did not from the very first 
proclaim strict monotheism as the principal thing 
but the approach of the Last Judgment, from 
which he was to save his countrymen. The assertion 
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that there is no god but Allah appears sporadically 
from Ixxui. 9 onwards: and it must certainly have 
taken some time before there was a definite breach 
with the idolaters (Sura cix ) and before he met 
them with the declaration of the oneness of God 
(SHra cxii ) It IS not till the second group that 
everything centres round monotheism and for this 
reason the polemical passages lii 25 sqq and 
liii 19 sqq, directed against the daughters of 
Allah are probably a little later than the adjacent 
verses Starting with the assumption that the 
Kurban gives a complete picture of Muhammad’s 
preaching, the Muslims have discussed the question 
which SQra is the oldest, probably containing his 
call to be a Prophet (see above) The majority 
decided for SQra xcvi. i — 5 (see Itkan^ 1. 29) and 
many modem critics have followed them in this 
Properly understood, the passage really does fit 
this view very well; but it is not absolutely cer- 
tain and, as already mentioned, we must deal 
with the possibility that it is just of the earliest 
revelations that much may have been lost before 
people began to learn them by heait or record 
them in writing 

Of the next two classes, the third is probably 
the easiest to define It is the weakest part of 
the Kurban, in w'hich Muhammad’s imagination 
apparently became exhausted, and he was content 
with tiresome repetitions of his earlier ideas and 
especially with the tales of the prophets The 
form becomes discursive, and moie piosaic, in 
which this group resembles the following ones Ihe 
passages belonging to it show clearly that Muham- 
mad would have become intellectually bankrupt 
if the migration to Medina had not aroused him 
to a new effort The transition to this group is 
formed by the second The opening enthusiasm 
gives place to calm and the Prophet’s aim is to 
influence his hearers by pioofs, which to tell the 
truth are often not very convincing, such as 
descriptions of phenomena of nature and in the 
life of man, in which occasionally we have a 
flash of the old poetic fire. Considerable space is 
occupied by the stones of the experiences of 
earlier prophets, which were intended to warn his 
enemies and to encourage himself, because he 
constrjucted them with great daring on the model 
of his own experiences The introductory conjuiation 
formulae become rarer and rarer and completely 
disappear m the third group To the second group 
belongs the remarkable episode in which Muham- 
mad is fond of using for Allah the name al-Rahman, 
unknown to the Meccans In the buras of the 
first group it is found once only, in Sura Iv i, 
rarely in the third and nowhere in the Medina 
sections 

Instead of this simple grouping, which excel- 
lently characterises the Meccan suras, H Hirschfeld 
has pioposed another, quite artificial, system, in 
which the suras following xcvi. i — 5> arranged 
under the following heads’ declamatory, narrative, 
desciiptive and legislative The result is not so 
very different from Noldeke’s, but the system is 
mechanical and often arbitrary in its application, 
e. g. when xciii 9 5 qq,<i where the change of rhyme 
alone proves nothing, is cut off and added to the 
legislative series 

21. In the revelations of the Medina period, 
the question is much easier to settle Everywhere 
that we find Muhammad attacking the Jews or the 
munafi^n [q. v.j, that he summons to the holy 
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war (“on the path of Allah”) or where he lays 
down cnminal or civil legislation, we are in Medina, 
whether we are dealing with whole suras or small 
sections or single verses, e. g vi 147 sqq . ; xxix. 

I — 10; Ixxiii 31 — 34fl. The references to events 
known to us from the Sira in the Medina period, 
the battles in Muhammad’s wars, his discourses 
etc , affoid us a particularly safe means of ar- 
ranging the suras chronologically There are also 
all kinds of details in which an investigation of 
the pertinent passages reveals at least their relative 
order, e g his opinions on wine and his varying 
utier^ces on the attitude to other religions and 
on tTle holy war Such details are very suitable 
for the subjects of special studies and very often 
yield very important results Snouck Hurgronje 
has clearly revealed one point of fundamental 
importance in Het Mekkaansche Feest^ p 33 sqq 
In the Meccan suras it is often said that no 
prophetic admonisher had been sent to the Arabs 
before Muhammad as to other peoples (xxxii. 2; 
xxxiv 43, xxxvi. 5) Abraham occupies a promi- 
nent position among the prophets (xix 42); he 
is however only a prophet like the others and 
has nothing to do with the Arabs. When he is 
called hantf [q v ], this is in contrast to the 
polytheists, just as Muhammad himself is called a 
hantf y and when there is a reference to the mtllat 
IbrUhim (vi 162; xvi 1 24), it may also be under- 
stood of monotheism, cf. the words of Joseph in 
XU 38 Abraham on the other hand gains quite 
another significance in Medina, after the definite 
breach with the Jews had been made. In direct 
contrast to the previous neglect of the Arabs, we are 
now told that Abraham lived in Mecca and founded 
the sanctuary of the Black Stone with his son 
Ishmael 11 119 — 123, 111. 89 — 91, a legend 

(!^ invented by Arabian Jews^) which had never 
been heard of in Mecca (xxviii 57; xxix 67). 
When Abraham is now called a hantf the word 
IS used not only in contrast to the polytheists 
but also to the Jews and Christians. 111 60, iv 
124; cf. 11 129; and the mtllat Ibrahim is now 
the original puie religion, which Muhammad wishes 
to introduce (11 1 24, 129; in 89; iv. 124), 

for Thora and Gospel were only sent down after 
Abraham (iii 58) and the Jews and Christians 
corrupted the original religion (see above) This 
certainly shows that passages like xiv 30 — 40; 
xxii 27, 77, could not have ansen in Mecca, but 
only later m Medina, which may perhaps also be 
true of VI 162, and xvi 124 above mentioned 
Less certain is another criterion of criticism pointed 
out by the same Dutch scholar i^Dt GtdSy 1886, 
11 460) He sees in Muhammad’s polemics against 
the Christians a result of the breach with the 
Jews and therefore thinks that all passages in 
which they occur must be Medinese In the great 
majority of cases this dating is certainly right, but 
there is at least one such passage which can 
only be Meccan. In one of the frequent verbal 
duels between the Piophet and his polytheistic 
countrymen xlui 57 sqq the latter endeavour to 
involve him in the difficulty that Jesus, whom he 
himself takes as a model, is actually worshipped 
as God by the Christians; and Muhammad sharply 
repudiates this view for “Jesus was and only 
professed to be a man”. Muljammad was however 
in the Meccan period always convinced of the 
full agreement of his teaching with that of the 
Jews and Christians; but we must remember that, 
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as already mentioned, the main thing with him 
at first was not monotheism but the proclamation 
of the imminent judgment, an idea whtch he 
certainly adopted from the Christians; \^hat they 
thought about Christ was quite subordinate to 
this and it is also possible that the very Christians 
with whom he was in contact at this time had 
heretical views with regard to ecclesiastical Chnst- 
ology He would soon learn that theie were dif- 
ferences on various questions among the “peoples 
of a scripture” (xxui 55; xxvii 48; xlii 18) and 
as strict monotheism had become to him the 
central element in religion, he had at once to 
reject orthodox Christology as a degeneration of 
pure Christianity Passages like xix 35 — 41 may 
thus have already originated in Mecca 

Just as the first revelation received by Muhammad 
was sought among the Meccan suras, so did the 
Muslims seek the last among the Medlnese, es- 
pecially as this question was of some importance 
for possible abrogations But the Muslim state- 
ments vary rather much cf ItkUn^ i 33 Sura 
V or ix or cx is given as the last sura; li 278 
resp. 281 or iv 175 as the last verse, while others 
say V 5 or ix. 29 sq The last is connected with 
a tradition which says that Zaid in collecting 
the Kurban found these two verses last Much 
more attractave is the view that v 5 is the last, 
which is probably rightly connected with the fare- 
well pilgrimage (cf the emphasised “to-day”); as 
regards contents, it would be very suitable as a 
final verse, although the meaning is not that 
Muhammad’s mission was completed but that 
Allah’s cause had been victorious The claims of 
the other verses suggested rs the last verse are 
not capable of any further pi oof 

22. For the Muhammadans, the Kur^Sn is not 
the sacred book in the usual sense but something 
of much greater significance It is, as alieady men- 
tioned, the faithful reproduction of the 
original scriptures in heaven This 
sounds rather strange, when wc remember that 
this heavenly book, according to the passages 
above quoted, only became by Allah’s grace an 
“Arabic” Kur^fin, intelligible to Muhammad and 
his people, as the scriptures of the Ahl al-Kttab 
were closed to them; but this distinction gradually 
disappeared for the religious consciousness After 
the conception of eternity and the uncreatedness 
of the word of God had become known to Mus- 
lim theologians through the polemics of Christian 
theologians (cf C. H Becker, Zettschr f Assyr.^ 
xxvi. 186 sqq^^ it was applied by them to the 
copy m heaven and then finally by the strictly or- 
thodox school to the Arabic copies of the Kurban and 
expressed, epigrammatically m the sentence, “What 
lies between the two covers, is the word of God” 
The Mu^azills and the more free- thinking theo- 
logians raised a protest, it is true, but after al- 
Ash^arl himself, in the last version of his dogmatics, 
had championed the view that the written or re- 
cited Kur^Sn is identical in being and reality with 
the uncreated and eternal word of God, the victory 
was won by the orthodox school 
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(F. Buhl) 

KORDOFAN is a province in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sndan which lies roughly between 
Latitudes N. 16 and 10 and Longitudes E. 32 and 27. 

The word KordofSn or KordufM, as it is often 
pronounced locally and written in old documents, 
docs not occur, we think, in any Arabic historian 
or geographer of the middle ages. It is generally 
supposed to be derived from a small hill of the 
same name some ten miles S.E. of al-^Obeid (Lat, 
N. 13® 1 1', Long. E. 30^14'), but the meaning 
of the word, the language from which it is drawn, 
and the territorial limits to which it was applied 
before the last centuiy, are all uncertain. In the 
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J'aba^Se wad l^aifuUa (1805) the name occurs 
m the lives of three holy men of the seventeenth 
century: one of them, called al-KordofSlI, came 
from Kurun which is south of Tekali and another 
from Zalata which is west of Nahud. Burckhardt, 
whose knowledge of it w^as mainly obtained from 
merchants in ^endl (1814), refers to Kordofgn 
frequently as if it were a legion comparable to 
DSrfar or SennSr. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries it seems, therefore, to have included 
a broad corridor running between the southern 
Nnba mountains and Dar Kababi§h; to this day 
Arabs north of Lat. N* 14° 30' speak of “going 
to Kordofan** After the Egyptian conquest in 
1821 the name was applied to one of the greater 
administrative areas into which the Sadan was 
divided and for the next sixty years it covered 
a region reaching from or neai the White Nile 
westwards to DSrfilr, and from Dongola province 
s uth to the line formed by the Bahr al-Ghayal 
and the Bahr al-^Arab. Aftei the lUiallfa’s defeat 
in 1899 the province was re-constiluted foi a 
few years on the old lines but it has since been 
reduced by the formation, first, of the White Nile 
province and, later, of the Nuba Mountains pro- 
vince. As at present defined, KordofSn province 
covers an area of about 119,000 sqiinie miles 
with a population estimated in 1925 less than 
half a million Al-^Obeid is the capital and the 
chief local centres are at Bara and Soden (north), 
Umm RuSba and Rahad (east) and Nahud, Abu 
Zabad, al-Odaiya and Muglad (west) The capital 
of the Nuba Mountains province is at Talodi 
In this vast area there is considerable variety 
of soil, rainfall, fauna, and flora, and the inhabi- 
tants are perhaps still more diverse, the region in 
these respects being typical of a series of African 
territories between the same parallels of latitude, 
though unlike some of these Kordofgn has never 
formed the centre of an independent native state 
The middle /one through which a railway passes 
to al-'Obeid, is and has long been the most im- 
portant economically and as a pilgrim loute from 
Central and Western Afuca Before the Igyptian 
conquest the DSrfur slave-trade , a trade then 
chiefly in small children, passed through this zone, 
and during the Egyptian rule it was the centre 
from* which slaves were recruited for the army 
from the Nuba mountains Gum, ivoiy, ostrich 
feathers and a little gold have also been traded 
through this region for many centuries, but only 
the first of the^e commodities is still of import- 
ance: to-day large quantities of the finest gum 
are exported from Kordofan to the world markets, 
also cattle to Egypt from the Bakkgra districts m 
the south-west, and from the eastern district gram 
\duhhn) to Arabia. The opening of the railway, 
the sinking of deep wells, and the clearing of 
motor roads have given a great impetus to the 
development of this country. North of this zone 
the rainfall is light, semi-desert conditions prevail 
over large areas, and the country is divided be- 
tween various camel-owning tribes except for a 
few hills still occupied by much reduced com- 
munities of sedentaiy Nliba and a few oases, like 
B5ra, where gardens can be cultivated. In the 
southern third, on the other hand, and particularly 
in the NOba mountains, natural conditions are 
much more favourable to the production of crops 
like cotton and the breeding of cattle and horses . 
this part of the country has now been tranquil 


for some years and is steadily increasing in wealth 
as communications improve. 

The population is formed of the most diverse 
elements. In the north and centre Arabic is uni- 
versally spoken and IslSm of the usual African 
type is the religion of the people* in the south, 
Arabic is now spreading along the trade-routes, 
but most of the people on the hills have still 
kept their own languages and forms of religion. 
Most of the Arabic-speaking people whose con- 
version to Islam is not very recent, claim Arab 
pedigrees but it is impossible to say what amount 
of Arab blood is still flowing in any particular 
district heie or elsewhere in the SadSn. The Arabs 
filtered into the land in small hands and inter- 
mariied freely with the natives, Libyan, Nubian, 
Beja or what not, according to their own traditions 
which are con filmed by their customs and appear- 
ance. The Kababisb, for example, in the north 
of Koidofan, who are counted, probably with 
right, one of the most ^Arabian’ of the tribes, 
mfibulate their women according 10 the SndSn 
‘Pharaonic' rite and observe the marriage customs 
which are chaiacteristic from Dongola to Sennar, 
and the tribe is a recent amalgam of heterogeneous 
elements, different sections speaking different dia- 
lects of Arabic. The Bakkara tribes, on the other 
hand, aie, or until lecently were, strongly opposed 
to infibulalion and the more characteristic wed- 
ding customs of their Muslim neighbours, yet they 
can hardly be considered more Arab than the 
Kababish It is obvious that the term Arab when 
used in the SOdSn as an ethnic term must be 
undei stood with a difference. This difference must 
be still further accentuated in the case of the 
moie mixed communities in the centre of Kor- 
dofan and on the more advanced Nflba hills where 
Arabic is spoken and IslSm practiced as it is 
understood on the Nile, When one turns from 
these to the naked Pagans on the hills, one enters 
a sphere which is quite as heterogeneous as the 
sphere one has left the teim Nuba which is ap- 
plied by the Arabs here to any black pagans 
suggests a lelationship which has no existence in 
fact In a lecent study Meinhof has enumerated 
27 languages spoken on the Nuba hills and has 
traced them to three distinct African language 
groups which reach back to remote prehistoric 
days. It may be added that Meinhof 's list is prob- 
ably incomplete and that the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent hills also differ profoundly from one another 
in physical type and in the acquired knowledge 
and dexterity observable in primitive crafts and 
pursuits. 

Btbliogr aphy\ MacMichael, The Tribes of 
Northern and Central Kordofan^ 19*2, and A 
History of the Arabs in the Sudan^ 1922, contain 
bibliographies of the early literature and a great 
deal of new material bearing especially on the 
Arab period. Meinhof in Eine Studienfahrt nach 
Kordofan^ Hamburg 1916, gives a useful r^- 
sum6 of recent work on the southern langu- 
ages and, among other things, disposes of the 
view that the languages belonging to the Nubian 
group are of recent ongm there by showing 
that the southern group must have broken away 
from the Nilotic group before the adoption of 
Christianity had brought Greek and Coptic 
loanwords into the language. Reference should 
be made also to the official publications of the 
Sudan Government, to papers by C. G. and 
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B. Z, SehgmaQ in Harvard African Studies^ 
1918, in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Ethics etc., 
X. V. Nuba, in for 1910 and in the 

Zeitschrift fur Kolonialsprachen^ to 

various notes by MacMichael, Newbold, Davies, 
Hillelson, the Seligmans and others in Sudan 
Notes and Records from 1918 onwards. 

(J W. Crowfoot) 

^ORJ^UD, eldest son of the Ottoman 
Sul^Sn Bayazid II, was appointed to the gover- 
norship of the province of Teke m Asia Minor, 
incurring the enmity of the giand vizier 'Alt Pasha, 
who preferred his brother Ahmad Sultan to him, 
he decided to quit his fathei’s territory after the 
grand vizier had seized certain estates in his pro- 
vince; obtaining sanction to set out on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he embarked in Muhariam 
915 (April 1509) with 87 persons in his tram on 
five ships commanded by Ra^is Akbash; after a 
voyage of five days, he landed at Alexandria and 
was accorded a magnificent reception m Cairo by 
the Mamltlk Sultan but the latter refused him 
passage through his territory for fear of displeasing 
the Ottoman Sultan, Korkud thereupon resolved 
to come to terms with his father’s vizier and was 
restored to his governoiship While he was on 
his way back to Cilicia his flotilla was attacked 
and defeated by the Knights of Rhodes , the prince 
was forced to land on the nearest coast In passing 
through the province of Teke, he had his baggage 
plundered in the vicinity of Elmalu by brigands 
commanded by Kara-biyik, called Shah Kuli (cf 
Der Isiamy xi 88 sqq ) Suspecting intrigues on 
the part of his brothers, he went in disguise 
to Constantinople and stayed at the mosque of 
the Janissaries, but the latter took the side of 
Selim and distrusted Korkud’s incapacity The 
forced abdication of BSyazid made him abandon all 
hope of succeeding him (8th Safar 918 = April 25, 
1512) After the massacre of the imperial princes, 
Korknd was in terror of his life, Selim, setting 
out unexpectedly from Brussa under a pretext of 
going hunting, arrived five days later in front of 
Magnesia the capital of the province of Sarukhan 
[q.v ] of which his brother was governor Koikud fled 
from his palace by a back-door accompanied by 
Piy 5 le, whom alone he trusted After hiding for 
twenty days in a cave, they took refuge in the 
province of Teke in disguise but were betra>ed 
to the governor Kasim Beg by the Turkomans, 
who were surprised at the handsome trappings of 
the horse lent by Piyale to one of them who was 
sent to procure them provisions Korkud, taken 
pnsoner and sepaiated from his companion, was 
strangled during the night by Kapydjibaghi Sinan’s 
men by order of Selim (Nov. 1512) 

Korkfld was a poet and musician. He assumed 
the poetic surname {makhla^) of Harlmi and com- 
posed melodies, one of which is still famous under 
the name Qhaza^t Ruh “food of the spirit”. He 
surrounded himself with men of letters and scholars 
and was the patron of musicians in whose company 
he delighted. At his court he had the poet GhazSii 
of Brussa, called Deli BirSder “the mad brother” 
on account of his whimsical gaiety, who later 
wrote a funeral elegy on his patron (von Hammer, 
Gesch, d. osm Dichthunst^ ii. 201); this did not 
prevent him also mixing in legal circles and pre- 
paring a collection of fctwSs entitled Korkudtya 
— His name means in Turkish “terrifying” 

Bibliography, SaM al-Din , Ta^ al- 


Tawarihh.,^ li. 131 196 230 Gibb, 

Hist of Ottoman Poetry^ iii. 37 ; J v. Hammer, 
Hist, de V empire ottoman.^ iv 95 sqq., 118 sqq..^ 
1 50 sqq ; do , Geschichte der os man Dichtkunsty 
1 158; Sehi, TafiktrOy Stambul 1325, 17 sq.; 
Latlft, TadJ^kttay Stambul 1314, 65 x^.; G. B. 
Menavino, in Fr Sansovino, Historia Vniver sa- 
le delP origtne . . de' Turchty Venice 1654, 
f 344 sq y Th Spandouyn Cantacasin, Petit 
traite de Vortgme des Turcqty ed by Ch Schefer, 
Pans 1896, liii. 45, 332; Brusalf Mehmed TShir 
Bey, ^Othmanll MiPellifleity Stambul 1338, 11. 
382 sq. y the Ottoman historians e g 'Aghik 
Pasha-zade, Naghri, ^Ali {^Kunh al-Akhhar) give 
interebtmg notes on the life and the works of 
the prince Korkud. (Cl Huart) 

IfORKUD DEDE, the legendary councillor 
of Oghuz Khan and reputed author of the 
book of Dede Kotkud Korkud Dede is said to have 
been the sage adviser of the eponym of the tube 
and first ruler of the group of peoples, to which 
the Anatolian Turks at first belonged, Oghuz Khan, 
for whom he composed a book in the simplest 
antique style with w'lse sayings and admonitions, 
intermingled with all kinds of traditions and counsels. 
Whether Koikiid Dede was a histoiical personage 
or not can no longer be ascertained. A. Diwajew 
m the article discussed by W Barthold in the 
M S O S y \ (1898), Pt 2, p. 154 and iv. (1901), 
Pt. 2, p. 183, has dealt with the tomb of the 
saint Khorkhut Ata (ata = dede^ “father”) in the 
Russian district of Kazalinsk not far from the 
mouth of the bfr-Darya. There is perhaps some 
connection heie The book, usually called simply 
Kitab-i Dede Korkudy is regarded as a part of 
the epic of Oghuz, the 0 ghuz-name and in its 
present form is believed to be baiely older than 
the xvth century It can be shown to have arisen 
m Eastern Anatolia. 'Ihe Kitab-i Dede Korkua 
was published in 1332 in Stambul (172 p) from 
a modern Diesden copy taken from an older Berlin 
MS. (cf W. Pertsch, Katal der Tut k. HSS y N®. 
203, p 227 ssq ) On the contents cf. W. Barthold 
in Zaptskt vostocnago otdelenija imperat. russk. 
archeolog obscestvay viii., 1893/1894, 203 — 218; 

XI 1897/1898, 175— 194, 1899, 937—958; 

XV, iqoz/iqo-^, 139 sqq.y cf also ‘^Abd al-Kadir 
in the Turkiyat Me<pqmu^asiy i, Stambul 1925, 
213 sqq 

Btbliogiaphy cf F Babmger, Die Ge- 
schtchtsschreiber der O^maneny Leipzig 1 927, 
p. 8 xy , where the older literaluie is collected, 
also K. A InostranCcv’s article Korkud v istorn 
i legendl m the Zapiskt etc., xx. 40—46 and 
Mehmed IJjawdat’s article Korkud Ata in Derg- 
yahy N®. 15, Stambul 1337. 

(Franz Babinger) 

K6SE MIKHAL (t , “Michael the beardless”), 
an Ottoman general, a Greek renegade, was 
lord of Kharman-Kaya. a fortified town situated 
at the foot of Mount Olympus in Mysia, to the 
east of Kdrenos, when he was made prisoner by 
prince ^OthmSn, the future SuI^Sn, during a raid 
made by the Lord of In-Onil (698 = 1299). When 
‘^OthmSn had succeeded his father Ei-Toghriil, he 
became the intimate friend of the sultfin, who on 
his advice seized Lefke, Yeiliije, Ak-His 5 r, Geiwe, 
Tekfur-bfnar, Modreni, Biledjik (699 = 1300). Con- 
verted to Islam (706 = 1306) he was entrusted with 
the direction of the campaigns of Orkhan, was a 
member of the council of war which accompanied 
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the young prince, and negotiated the surrender 
of Brussa (726 =: 1326). 

His descendants called Mikhahoghlu (sons of 
Michael) for a long time held from father to son, 
the command of the akht^i (scouts) One of his 
sons had taken the side of Prince SulaimSn, son 
of BSyazid I ; later he left him to offer his 
services to Muhammad 

Yakhshi>Begy his second son, supported Mu- 
hammad against MHsS and commanded his vanguard 
Another MikhSl-oghlu, Muhammad Beg, nephew 
of Yakhshi-Beg. was on the contrary among the 
parly of Musa in the quality of beyler-bey of 
Rumelia and, after the defeat of that prince, was 
imprisoned at Tokat Lastly a descendant of the 
same name was sent to ravage Transylvania at 
the time of SulaimSn Ps expedition against the 
Hungarians in 927 (1521) 

Bibliography Sa'd al-Dm , Ta^ al 
TawarJkh^ Constantinople 1279, p 19, 24, 28, 
Kara Celebi-z5de, Kawdat al~/ibrar, Bulftk 1248, 
341, Sami Bey, Kamus al-A^lam, v 3921; J 
V Hammei, /its^ de P empire ottoman^ transl 
Ilellert, i 64, 77, 102, 129, 147; ii 143, 151, 
152, 156; V. 15 (Cl. Huart) 

K6SEM WALIDE also called MAhpeikeu, 
the wife of the Ottoman Sultan Ahmad 1 
[q. V.] and mother of the Sultans Muiad IV and 
Ibrahim I, — Kosem (lit ‘‘bell-wether’\ “cou- 
rageous”) or Mahpeiker was a Greek by biith 
In 1637 she was about 45, so must have been 
born about 1592 Contemporary accounts describe 
her as a woman, still beautiful even at an advanced 
age, with fine featuies, vigorous looking, with an 
expression of benevolence andsupeiioi intelligence 
For nearly thirty years this statesmanlike princess 
exercised a great influence on the government of 
the country. While, even in the lifetime of her 
husband Ahmad 1, she took an active part in public 
affairs and through her beauty and intelligence 
was able to share in the government, at a later 
period she had firm control of the leins of govern- 
ment, when hei minor son Murad IV ascended the 
throne. P'or five years she ruled as his guaidian 
On his death in 1049 (1640), when the weak and 
effeminate Ibrahim I (1640 — 1648) came to the 
thrope, she was active in warding off trouble at 
home, began a war with Crete which diagged on 
and increased popular feeling against the incapable 
Sultan. Kosem Walide strove in vain to prevent 
his deposition, although she had been thrust aside 
by him, as previously by Murad IV. Ibrahim was 
deposed on August 8, 1648 (iS^H Kadjab 1058) and 
executed a few days later. Three years afterwards 
howevei, w'hen the minor Mehmed IV had ascended 
the thione and a rivalry aiose between the old 
Walide Kosem and Ibrahim’s widow, Tarkhan 
Khadidja, in the course of which Kosem was ac- 
cused of trying to murder Mehmed IV in order 
to put his brother SulairnSn m his place, she met 
a miserable end in a mutiny of the Janissaries 
in the palace on i6th Ramadan 1061 (September 2, 
1651); she was strangled with a cuitain-siring. 
She was buried beside her husband Kosem Walide 
IS still celebrated and honoured among the l urks 
on account of the numerous foundations which 
perpetuate her name. She was a noble, maganimous, 
truly queenly woman of great intelligence and a 
good heart but of strong character. She devoted 
the annual income from five royal domains belonging 
to her entirely to building (1646) a house of rest 


called after her ( JV&lide Kkan^ collapsed on the 
morning of March 21, 1926), a Friday mosque 
bearing her name in Scutari and a mosque begun 
by hei but finished by the younger WSlide in 
Stambul (Walide Dj ami^-i) and to the carrying 
out of waterworks in Egypt, to the support of 
the poor in Mecca, to providing for debtors who 
had no means of payment, and to supporting 
widows and orphans (Na‘lm^ Ta^ritA^ ii» 298, 
310, J von Hammer, v 547, where 

details are given to show her benevolent disposition). 

Bibliography The histones of J. von 
Hammer and Zinkeisen, where the Ottoman 
(especially Na'ima and Hadj^jl Khalifa) and 
European sources (Kelaziom of the Venetian 
baili) are utilised, cf also Ahmad KadlnUr 

Saltanetiy 2 vols , Stambul 1332 and 1924 

(Franz Babinger) 

KOSER. [See kusair], 

KOSHK (Ottoman Turkish pronunciation of 
the Persian kuskk^ the Arabic derivative (^awsak, 
pre-supposes an unattested form “^gdiA^k, gdsAny 
“corner”), isolated pavilion in a park, 
kiosk This name was given to the country 
houses of the caliphs (as opposed to their house 
in the town), such as the Djawsak al-Kha(c5ni of 
SSmarra, the plan of which has been given by 
Ernst Herzfeld (Miiteiltmg uber die Ar bet ten der 
zweiten Kampagne von Sam array Isl.y 1914, v 203) 
There weie in Cairo a certain number of these 
pavilions, also called ka^r (pi. kusUr^ at the 
cemetery of Karftfa (MakrUI, Khi{aty 11 452) ; 

these two expiessions are synonyms, as is shown 
by a passage in Ibn Battuta, iii 212 

(Cl. Huart) 

KOSHMA IS originally a general term for 
poetry among the Turkish peoples In 
the later usage of the word it was applied to the 
native Turkish popular poetry, in contrast 
to the classical poetry taken from the Persian and 
based on the laws of the Arabic ''arud [q v ] 
The term corresponding in Eastern Turki to the 
Western 'lurkl kodima is kodiuk 01 kothugh 
In the oldest sources eg m the Kutadgtiu 
Biltk (composed in 1069/1070) koshttk still has 
the quite general meaning of “poem, verse”, 
e g. in Radloff’s edition, .St Petersburg 1891, 
p I, 1 2 from below bu kitabni kosjmknl aiml$}k 
“has composed this book, this poem”; ibid, p 5, 
1 4, bii tutked koiAuklar tuzattim sana “1 have 
polished (1 e composed) these Turkish verses for 
thee” In Mahmud al-Kashghail also, Diwdn Lu- 
ghat al-Turk (1073/1074), 1 314, hothngh is 

equated to the Arabic ra^az and kaf^td. 

The Persian musician and scholar 'Abd al-K5dir 
of Mar&gha (xiv — xvth century, cf E. G Browne, 
A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Domtntony Cambridge 1920, index, s v ), in his 
work entitled MakU^id al-Alhdn does not yet 
discriminate between ko^uk and the quantitative 
quatrain tuyugh (see Ra^uf YektS, Eskt Turk 
mustkhtna d^ti tetebbifler Mtlll tetebbu^ler 
me^miPasly 1. 461) On the other hand in a verse 
by "Air Sher Nawa^' (d. 1501; q, v.) quoted in 
Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc-Ortentaly 
p 432 s v. and in Radloff, Versuch eines Worter^ 
bucks der Turk-Dialectey li. col 640 the ^o^uk 
IS definitely contrasted with the tuyu^. 

Later wc find poems and songs composed ac- 
cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
expressly called kosA^a, kodk*^h. The characterbtic 
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features of this poetry are the following: i. 
Strophic structure The strophes are usually 
quatrains. The ^o^ma poems contain at least two 
strophes. 2. Syllabic or accented syllable 
rhythm, 1 e. the lines of the strophe have the 
same number of syllables and the value of the 
syllables as regards stress is either a matter of 
indifference or stronger and weaker syllables follow 
one another in definite order which is repeated. 
In the latter case after a definite number of 
syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura in 
the middle of the line. In the later koshnia strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasy liable divided 
into 6-5 with one caesuia or 4-4-3 (with two 
caesuras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of 
at least two endings in the strophe The rhyme 
IS usually grammatical and may extend to several 
final syllables according to its nature It usually 
arises as a lesult of strict parallelism m the syn- 
tactical structure of the two halves of the verse 
The rhyming in the ko^Jj,ma stiophe is usually 
abeb or aaba, 4 Alliteration of the initial 
syllables of the lines is not maintained among all 
Turkish people (cf. T Kowalski, Etudes sur la 
forme de la poiste des peuples tures, Memoves 
de la Comm, Orient de CAcad Polonaise^ N® 5, 
Cracow 1922, in Polish with a French i^siiin^, 
P *57 W) 

In earlier times the Icoshma songs were usually 
sung by the bards (uzan) to the accompaniment 
of a musical instrument, especially the kobuz [q v ] 
beloved of the Turks, at court festivities or in the 
camp of the army. The koshma poetry was always 
industriously cultivated among the people, in spite 
of the increasing popularity of the classical quan- 
titative poetry. The popular forms like kaya basMi 
deytsjk, ezgiy tr, turkuy warsaghi, tut kmdnt, some 
cultivated among the AdharbSidjan and some among 
the Ottoman Turks all belong to the kosJima, The 
songs of popular mystics called tldhl and nefes 
from the time of YHnus Emre (xiii — xiv. centuiy) 
are composed according to the rules of the koshma 
(see Kopriiliirade Mehmed Fu^ad, Turk edebiya- 
tlnda ilk mute^awwiflery Constantinople 1918, p. 
334 — 335)* The kosJima popular poetry, which 
sometimes produces really beautiful lyrics, was 
mainly cultivated by wandering singers 
also called saz sl^trt or loyurdju') Many of them 
like 'Asb^k Omer, 'Ashfk Kerem, ^Ashfk Gharib, 
Derdll, JDjewherl, attained great fame and the col- 
lections of their songs or life stories are among 
the most popular books among the Turks (cf 
Koprilluzade Mehmed Fu’ad, Turk edeblydtlnda 
^Aikik J'atzintn Menshd zve-Tekdmulu m Mi III 
tetebbu^let Me^mlfasly 1.; do., ^A$i^k ^ewheriye 
^T^td tki we(]nka in the periodical Yeni Meclpmira^ 
N®. 84, G. Jacob, Turktsche Vo Iks It tier a tur^ Berlin 
1901, p. 17 — 18). There were even singers of 
popular songs m the corps of Janissaries ; cf. J 
Deny, Chansons des yanissatres turcs d'Alger,^ in 
Melanges Rene Basset^ Pans 1925, ii., p, 33 — 175. 

The term kotfima (but not the kind of poetry 
to which it was applied) seems to have fallen 
out of use and if the modern AdharbaidjSn poet 
DjawSd who died recently called his collection of 
songs Ko^ma,^ this is probably simply to be ex- 
plained by an archaicising popular movement in 
modern literature The name has survived in the 
form koioh (Aodion) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). 
The Altai kotlon (on them cf. W. Radloff, Ober 
die Formen der gebundenen Rede bet den altaischen 


Tataren, Zettsekr. /. Volkerpsychologie und Sprach^ 
wissenschafty iv., 1866, p. 85 — 1 14 and Kowalski, 
Etudes etc., p. 140— 15 1) are very important in 
so far as from their structure and name we can make 
a definite deduction regarding the original meaning 
ol the words koshma, kosAnky etc. They are pans of 
strophes connected by a close parallelism between 
the two in form and content. From this we see 
that koion from koiA- “to join together**, koio 
“two and two” etc., refers to the parallelism in 
thought and syntactical structure, which originally 
formed the essential feature of Turkish popular 
poetry. 

The kosAf^a poetry was not without influence 
on literature. The modern Turkish poets for 
example took many of their forms from popular 
poetry. 

Btbltogr aphy\ (dealing particularly with 
kosAmd), Kopriiluz 5 de Mehmed Fu^ad, KosAma 
Tarzly a comprehensive article in the periodical 
Yeni Metpjtmti^ay N® 78 (with references to the 
literature); do , Turktya Td*rikAty Constantinople, 
1923, 1. 51 — 52, do., Turk edebiydtl TeYrtkAh 
Constantinople 1920, 1 93, Kowalski in the 

above quoted Etudes etc , p 140. — On the 
rhythmic structure of Tuikish popular poetry 
cf. Th. KoiS, Drexvmejhj narodnyj stick turechch 
pletmon in Zap, Wost, Otd, Imp, Russk Archeol, 
Obschtsekestway xix , 11. — 111., p. 139 — 167, St. 
Peteisburg 1909. (T. Kowat^ki) 

KO§OWA (from the Yugo-Slav kosovo pohe — 
“plain of the blackbirds”, from kos “blackbird” 
in Old Slav, Bulgar and Czech; the Turkish kUs 
owa “plain of the kettle-drums”, SaM al-Din, 1. 
1 17 IS a literary invention), the name of a 
plateau in Upper Macedonia (Old 
Serbia) of an average height of 1,500 to 2,000 
feet, surrounded by high mountains which form 
the watershed; it sends some streams to the east 
to the Adriatic by the Dnna, to the south to the 
Aegean Sea by the Vardar, to the north to the 
Danube by the Ibar, a tributary of the Morawa. 
It was heie that the Ottoman army under the com- 
mand of Sultan Murad I Khudawendig^Sr defeated 
the Serbs in a great battle, which resulted in the 
luin of the Serbian empire and the conquest of 
the country m 791 (June 15, 1389) The kial of 
Serbia, Lazar, had appealed to his allies in Bosnia 
and Albania; the Sultan on his side had brought 
from Asia the foices of his two sons BJiyazld 
(from Kutahiya) and Ya'kub (from Karasi) and 
those of the vassal princes of SarukiSn, Menteshe, 
Aidm and Hamid At dawn a Serb, Milogh Obili6, 
anived in the Ottoman camp, professing to have 
deserted and begged the honour of being admitted 
to the piesence of the SultSn; after prostrating 
himself, he suddenly jumped up and plunged his 
dagger in Murad’s breast ; he then fled, but was 
caught just as he was mounting his horse and 
cut to pieces by the Janissanes The popular 
ballads of Christian ongin, an echo of which is 
found in Coluccio Salutati’s letter of congratulation 
to King Wladko, speak of twelve brave young 
men, bound together by an oath, who fought 
their way right through to the Sultfin’s tent and 
stabbed him twice with the dagger, one wound 
being on the neck and the other on the lower 
part of the body. The Turks attacked, furious 
with rage to avenge the death of their Sultan. 
The ^rSl Lazar, abandoned by Wladko and the 
Bosnians, seized with panic, fell into the hands 
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of the Turks and was decapitated with the nobles 
who accompanied him by order of the dying 
Sul^Sn. Three monoliths erected on the battlefield 
mark the places where Milosh twice escaped from 
the Janissanes and where he was killed (SolaV:- 
zSde) A mausoleum was built on the spot where 
Murad died; the body of the Sult&n was however 
taken away and buried at Brussa. — In Sha^bSn 
852 (October 17, 1448, Eve of St. Luke) a Hun- 
garian army, commanded by John Hunyadi and 
including also Wallachians and German and Bo- 
hemian arquebusiers, met at Kosowa an Ottoman 
army commanded by Sultan Mur 5 d II: the battle 
at first indecisive, turned in favour of the latter 
as a result of the treachery of the Wallachians 
and the flight of Hunyadi; it ended on the 
with the glorious but fruitless defence of the 
German and Czech auxiliaries behind a barricade 
formed of waggons and artillery 

The name Kosowa was given to a wilayet 
formed after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 it 
was bounded on the east by Bulgaria, in the west 
by Montenegro, Bosnia and the wilayet of Scutari 
in Albania, m the north by Serbia and in the 
south by the wilayets of Monastir and Salonika 
It was divided into six sanijjaks: Uskub (capital 
of the province), Prishtina, Prizrend, Yeni-B 2 z 5 r 
(Novi-Bazar), Taghlidja (Plevlie) and Ipek; at a 
later date the sandjak of Yeni-BiSzSr was changed 
into a kaza and a new sandjak made called Se- 
nidje (Sienitza) with Kolaghin as a kaza {Salname., 
*325? P 932) This territory was ceded to the 
Serbs by the Treaty of London (May 30, 1913), 
it IS now part of the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes 

Bibliography' Sa'd al-Din, Ta^ al- 
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Celebi-z 3 de ^Abd al-^^AzIz, Rawdat al-Abrar^ p 
350; J V Hammer, Ht:>t de Vemptie ottoman^ 
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Cent projets de partage de la Turqute, Pans 
1914, p 450; N Jorga, Geschichte des os- 
mantschen Reiches^ 1 262 — 264, 451; Stojan 

, Novakovitch , Kosova, Srbske narodne Pjesme 
(popular ballads), Belgrade 1871 — 1876; A. 
d’Avril, La bataille de Kossova, Pans 1868; A. 
Pavitch, Narodne Pjesme {Memoires de PAca- 
demte des Sciences et arts d'Agranif 1877); H. 
A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire, Oxford 1916, p 174 sqq 

(Cl. Huart) 

^OS^A B LUJ^A, al-Ba^albakkI Our au- 
thorities for his life are Ya'^kub al-NadIm {Fihrtst, 
p. 295), Ibn Abl Usaibi^^a (1. 244, who quotes a 
very large number of works, mainly medical), Ibn 
al-Kiftl (p 292), Abu U-Farash (text, p. 274; 
transl , p 197) These give as their sources Su- 
laimfin b. al-Hassan, Ibn al-Nadim al-BaghdfidI, 
^Ubaid Allah b. Cjibril and others not mentioned 
by name. There are also references in other pass- 
ages of the Arabic biographical and bibliographical 
works mentioned above For those which we have 
utilised below, see the indexes. 

KostS b belonged to BaVlbak (the Helio- 

polis of the Greeks) in Syria; he was of Greek 
descent and a Melkite 1. e an orthodox Christian. 
In this capacity for example he disputed with a 
Nestorian cleric regarding the duality of the natures 


in Christ (cf. G. Graf^ Die christlich-arabische 
Literatur^ m Strassburger Theology Studien^ vol. 
vii/i., 1905, p. 38 sq,). We know the years of 
birth and death of many Arab mathematicians but 
not of Kosta b. Laka. We have however the fol- 
lowing chronological data for his life. For the 
Caliph Musta^n (862 — 866) he translated the 
work “On the lifting of heavy burdens” (Barulcus) 
of Heron and the Spherka of Theodosius; he 
wrote an introduction to geometry for Abu * 1 -Hasan 
All b. YahyS who belonged to al-MutawakkiPs 
(847 — 861) court and died m 888 — 889. To Is- 
ma^Il b. Bulbul, Mu'tamid’s vizier (870/892) he de- 
dicated his woik on the use of the sphere with an 
axe. He was still alive in the reign of al-Muktadir 
(908 — 932), for he was on terms of intimacy with 
the latter’s contemporary AbU IshSlj: Ibrahim b. 
al-Mudabbir {The Table-Talk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge^ ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Oriental. Transl. 
Fund^ 2nd ser , xxvii. and xxviii., text, p 131, 
transl, p 144). Suter supposes that Kosta b. Lu^a 
died about 912; as he can hardly have begun to 
translate before he was 25 years old, it would 
result from the above data that he was born about 
820 and lived to be 70 or 80. 

Kostd b. LaV^ regarded as a talented and 
very brilliant physician and a sound scholar in 
many branches of learning, such as philosophy, 
astionomy, geometry, arithmetic and music. It 
was impossible to find him lacking in any aspect 
of his knowledge. According to the Fthrist.^ it 
was the general opinion that KostS b. LukS ranked 
higher than the celebrated physician and trans- 
lator Hunain b IshSk (d. 873) But, according to 
the same source, there were others who held the 
view that Hunain was the better. In any case 
both were brilliant scholars. Modern opinion ranks 
Kosta below Hunain. KostS b. Lu^a could write 
Greek, Syriac and Arabic ; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of Greek and was an excellent translator, 
especially of medical works; this was natural as 
he was a physician. His Arabic style is famed as 
well as the way in which he arranged his works; 
his concise presentation is justly praised; its lack 
makes difficult the study of the works of others, 
notably those of Ibn al-Haitham. 

Kosta b Luka left his native district in the 
'Abbasid period and went to Asia Minor, the 
land of Rum ; here he acquired a number of Greek 
writings and returned with them to Syria. He 
was summoned to 'Irak, probably by one of the 
Caliphs, to translate works there. At the same time 
he revised many existing translations; Kos^S b. 
Luka thus rendered great services to the East in 
making accessible classical learning The Muslims 
therefore say that the reason that many branches 
of philosophy are studied in Muslim lands is that 
Kosta b. Luka introduced them on his return 
from this journey. Towards the end of his life 
[ Sanharib, an Armenian prince took Kosta b. LUka 
I to his land, where he lived till his death. The 
! Armenian Patriarch Abu ’1-Gha^rif was a learned 
and distinguished man for whom Kos^a b. LBkS 
prepared many excellent works on the most dif- 
ferent subjects. It IS evidence of the great prestige 
enjoyed by Kosta that a cupola was erected in 
his honour over his tomb, as was only done for 
princes and high religious officials. 

Ibn al-§alah celebrated Kos^a’s merits in verse 
(Ibn Abl Usaibi^, ii. 166). 

Of his relations to his contemporaries, 
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we know that he wrote medical works for some 
of them or translated medical books, for example 
even for Christian officials. Among such were Abu 
’1-Qhatrif al-Hatrik, al-Batrik al-Fatan, al-Hasan 
Muhammad b Ahmad, the secretary of the Chief 
Patriarch, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b Muhammad, 
the chief Kadi, Abu ^Ali b. Banan b. Harith. It is 
probable that KostS b Lu^cS also met the philosopher 
al-Kindi at the Caliph’s court, as Ibn al-Kifti 
specially mentions that the two had met Of a 
certain AbG ^IsS b. al-Munajijdjtm (astronomei or 
astrologer), we unfortunately know nothing; Kost5 
b LQka sent him a letter from Armenia on the 
subject of Muhammad as a prophet (for his relations 
With othei men see the sources) 

The literary activity of Kosta b. Loka 
covered the most varied fields, as lu the case of 
the Banu Musa, Ish&k b, Hunain and IhSLhit b 
Kurra; it does not seem however to have been 
quite so comprehensive as m the case of the two 
latter; but it should be remeinbeied that we are 
extremely well informed about the latter. Ishak b 
Ilunain, for example, himself prepared a list of 
his tianslations from Galen (G Bergstrasser, Hunain 
Ibn Ishaq ubet die syrischen und nrabncken Galen- 
uberseizungen^ in Abh zur Hundc des Moi genlandes, 
xvii , N®. 2, and a lecord of Thabit’s works was 
made by a relative. 

A list of translations of Greek woiks 
was made by M Stemschneider in Z D M. G ^ 
vol 1, 1896; see the index of names undei Kosta 
b. Lavs as the older is that of the Greek authors 
The titles of a senes of very valuable medical 
treatises are given by Wustenfeld and Leclerc 
{op, at). Only a few of these seem to have sur- 
vived, for example that on the treatment of the 
body in jaundice {H fl Tadbh alAbdan fi 
U-Sa/ar etc ) , on phlegm (A', fi U-Balgham)^ 
insomnia (A', fi d-Sahar), None of these writings 
has so far been utilised He also dealt with pro- 
blems of hygiene, for example, baths (A' at- 
I/am man) and the standards for foods (A". 
Kawanln al-Aghdtya), 

In addition to these and similar works on 
philosophy, science and mathematics, Kosta b Lak5 
also wrote on dyes and colours K fl Khidab (on 
the staining of a coarse linen, and its 

alteration by sprinkling, A". aHllla fl Iswldad al~ 
Khatsh wa- Taghatyunhi mtn al-Kafifi), Other 
works deal with fans and the causes of wind 
{K fi 'l-Mirwaka wa Asbab al-Bth), and on date 
wine and the drinking of it at feasts (A^. fi 7- 
Nabld wa-Sharbtht fi 7- Wal^itn) and how to avert 
poisoning {K, fl Dap al-Sutnum) 

According to IlSdjdji Kh alifa, vol v., p. 132, 
Kosta b. I a^a is also the translator of the work 
on Byzantine agriculture {Ktidb al-Faldha 
al-Rumiyd) by Kostus son of Askuraskina ; a 
translation by Sergius b. Helia is said to be better 
(Hfidjdji Khalifa, vol. v, N®. 10377, cf. thereon 
M. Stemschneider, Z. D, M G,, vol 1 , p. 382, 
1896 and A Baumstark, Die christlichen Liter a~ 
turen des Orients li. 21). 

In the field of philosophy his principal work 
deals with the distinction between soul and spirit, 
pneuma {alfark or alfa^l batn al-nafs wa U-ruh), 
The genuineness of the work has been disputed. 
The difference between soul and pneuma lies i) in 
their nature: the soul is corporeal, the pneuma in 
corporeal; 2) in their qualities the soul occupies 
no space, the pneuma does; the former cannot be 


but latter can be enclosed by the body ; 3) in the 
condition after death* the soul is immortal and 
the pneuma mortal; 4) the pneuma is the instrument 
of the soul for communicating the functions of 
life to the body and for sensual perception. It 
controls most processes of the body, such as 
breathing, the pulse, sensation and movement. The 
pneuma goes to the eye in the hollow nerves. In 
Its finest form, it is active in the higher processes 
of the mind, imagination, memory and reason. It 
is of special interest to explain, as KostS b. La^S 
endeavoured to do, the physiological processes; 
here he shows his medical knowledge. 

The work had a far-reaching influence. It is 
for example much used by ^Abd Allah b al-Fadl 
in his great book on nature. — Johannes Hispanus 
tianslated it into Latin. The text was published 
by Gabrieli as. La Risalah dt Qusta ben Luqa 
sulla differenza tra lo spinto e Vanima, Rendiconti 
della Reale Accadernia det Ltncet^ 1910, xix., p. 622. 
It has been very fully discussed in connection 
with this edition by M. Horten in Dte philoso- 
phtschen Systeme der spekulattven Theologte tm 
Islam^f 1912, p 179 — 189 Cf also the edition 
by C. S Barach, fiibl philos mediae aetatiSy 1878, 
11., p. 1 17 (cf Baeumker, Jahi esbeitcht in Stein, 
Archtv fur Gcschichte der Phtlosophte, 1892, v, 
P* 557) Graf, Psychologische Defimttonen aus 
dent g! os sen Buck der Natur von ^Abd Allahy 
Beitr, zur Gesch, der Phtlosophie des MittelalterSy 
Supplement 1913, p 74. 

Kosta b. Luka dealt veiy fully with occult 
subjects, his most important work in this field, 
which survives m a Latin translation, is “On 
natuial affinities” or more fully “Letters on in- 
cantations, conjurations and appendages for the 
neck (amulets)”, in which he assumes such things 
to be facts and discusses them more fully (cf. 
Thoindike, op ctt,)\ he interprets them however 
by autosuggestion and in the case of amulets 
I thinks they have effect because they have an en- 
couraging and strengthening influence on the 
spirit It was probably through such studies that 
he came to deal with the subject of sand-figures 
in his A" ft ^Amal al-Ala allatl tin samu^alaiha al- 
P/awam/ wa-tiZmaln mtnha al-Natift^y “On the 
use of the instrument on which the ^awamU are 
marked and with which the nata^tc^ are obtained” 

In mathematics Kos^a b. LukS, like many 
others, dealt with the difficult and obscure pass- 
ages in Greek woiks His treatise on the proof 
of the wellknown rule of the two eriors [Kitab 
fi d-Bui han "^ala "^Amal Htsab aLKha^cZ ain\ is 
puie algebia, that on numerical problems (AT. 
Isttkhiacpq al-Mas(Ptl alladadiya) on the al-Talaki 
calculation (coincidence) are on the way to algebra, 
H fi Htsab al-Talaki ^ala Dj ihat aL Dj abr wa 
'LMukabala. From a treatise by Ibn al-Haitham 
{Ft Masa^tl aLTaldki,^ “On the problem of coin- 
cidences; cf. on this method of calculation, E. 
Wiedemann in 5 77 P,M,S.y Erl,y 1927; St. 
Petersburg Rosen, Catalogue^ N®, 192, 7°) w'e see 
that it dealt with problems like the following: 
two men A and B came to the market and wished 
to buy an article Neither has sufficient money : 
A says to B, give me J^d of what you have then 
I can buy the article No, says B to A, give me J 
of what you have then I can buy it. — From the 
title in Kosta b. Lu^5 it is evident that he solved 
the problem with equations, while Ibn al-Haitham 
took a more roundabout way. We know practically 
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nothing of any geometrical work by KostS b. 

He wrote an introduction to geometry in the 
form of questions and answers (A^. Mudkhal tin 
^Ilm al'Handasa ^ala aUMas^tl wa 'l-^awad); 
he also dealt with cones and spheres etc. To this 
part of his work probably belonged the treatise, 
on the part which cannot be divided (like the 
point) (A', y? alladhi la juta^^azzu^). We 

know more however of his astronomical work. 
He wrote a treatise (Oxford, Uri, 879, N® 2), 
“On the form (structure) of the spheres (A". Haiyat 
al-Ajlaky\ It must have been composed at the 
same time as, or very little later than, the famous 
Astronomy of al-Farghanl (d 861); from the 
scientific point of view it is on a much higher 
level than the latter and goes more into details; 
excellent diagrams make the subject clearer It 
also deals with problems not in al-FarghanI, for 
example the measurement of the degrees between 
Tadmor and al-Rakka and a method hitherto 
ascribed to al-BirQni of measuring the circum- 
ference of the earth Kosta b Luka’s woik seems 
to me to have been used as a foundation by 
numerous later writers 

Kosta b. Lul^a devoted a good deal of attention 
to the construction of astronomical in- 
struments, the first work to be mentioned in 
this connection is his K. ji H-^Amal ht ^l-Kura 
dhat a I ICursiy “On the use of the sphere with an 
axe” (cf kura). It survives in several manuscripts 
some complete, others incomplete, and has also 
been copied or utilised in other woiks. Another 
astronomical work is “On the use of the great 
astionomical cones”, AT. al-^Amal bt ^UKura aU 
kabira al-nu(ij[umlya. Whether works dealing with 
other instruments e g. on a ball-shaped astrolabe, 
K. ft ^Amal al-Asturlab al-kuri^ are by Kosta b. 
Luka need not be discussed here (cf. H. Seemann 
and Th. Miltelbergei, Das kugelformige Astrolabe 
Abhandl zur Gesch, der Nafurw , part via, 1925, 
p. 46). In keeping with the spiiit of his age 
Kosta b Lu^La also wrote an introduction to 
astrology {K, al^Mudkhal ft "^llm al-Nu^um), The 
„Paradise of History”, K aUFii daws fi ''l-Ta^rikh^ 
composed in Armenia perhaps ^^as similar in nature. 

Of writings on physics may be mentioned 
those on the burning glass (al-Maraya aUtnuhrtkd) 
and! on the Karastun [q v ] and the book on weights 
and measures {al’Awzan wa ' I- Makay U) which was 
certainly used by the Aichbishop Eliya for his 
book of the same name (cf. Th. Ibel, Obcr dte 
Wage etc , Inaug Diss. Erlangen 1906, p 97) 
Of special importance is the translation of Hero’s 
BapovAxo; {Kttab ft Rap al-A^a^ al-thaklla^ “On 
the laising of heavy bodies”); it has been edited 
with French translations by Carra de Vaux, 

A,^ ix., 1893, 1. 386 — 472 and 11 152 — 269, 

420 — 514 and German by Iv. Nix and W. Schmidt 
in Heroms Opera omma^ ii/i.; further bibliographical 
references weie given in these editions and also 
in C. Brockelmann, G, A, L , 1. 204. Not the 
least important point about this work by KostS 
b. LQ]^ is the insight into Greek mechanics that 
it gives us. 

Bibliography. For the Arabic sources see 
at the beginning of WUstenfeld, Dte Geschichte 
der arabischen Aizte.^ N®. 100; L. Lecleic, Histoire 
de la medectne arabe^ 1. 1870, p 157; H. Suter, 
Das Mathematiker^Verzeichnis im Fihrist etc., 
Abh., zur Gesch. der tnathem. Wtssenschaflen.^ 
VI. 1892, p. 43; do., Dte Mathematiker etc, 
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ibid, X., 1900, p. 40 and appendix, xiv., 1902; 
C. Brockelmann, G A. A., i. 204 ; L. Thorndike, 
A History of Magic and Experimesttal Science y 
1923, p. 652 sq. (E. Wiedemann) 

KUTEL (from the Armenian kdlhflly “wall, 
side”, Fraenkel, At am. Fremdwortep y p 223) in 
Persian means a mountain pass, a neck between 
two peaks This word, which does not appear in 
any Persian dictionary, is borrowed from Eastern 
Turkish, which took it from the Armenian; it is 
found in the Babur-namay ed Ilminsky, p. 99, 
1. 23; p 100, 1 i; p 172, 1 18; p 166, 1. 22; 
cf Radlof, Oplt y li , col 1277; Pavet de Courteille, 
Diet turk-oi tentaly p, 463 (Cl Huart) 

KiftY, the word used in western Turkish for 
village It IS the form in which Turkish has 
borrowed the Persian guy (cf Bittner, Der Em- 
fuss des Arabischen und Persischen auf das Tur- 
ktschey S. B. Ah Wteny cxlii , N® 3, p 103) or 
perhaps more correctly ktiy (Vullers, Lexicon ; 
BurhSnd Katt^y p 759) meaning originally path, 
street In the geographical nomenclature of the 
Ottoman empire we find many place-names com- 
pounded with kioyy like Boghaz K^oy, Ermeni 
K*oy, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Seldjulc period K‘oy 
in the sense of an open village is opposed to 
ka^aba meaning a small town In eastern Turkish 
place-names we always find the word kend used 
for a village Sometimes this last Word seems to 
have been replaced by k>oy (cf e g Ritter, Erd^ 
kundcy XI 221 sqq • K 5 di Kend, near al-Mawsil, 
becomes K 5 di Kioy). (J H. Kramers) 

?:OYUN ‘baba, ht. ‘♦father of sheep”, a 
Turkish saint He is thought to have been a 
contemporary of HSdjdjl Bektash [q.v.] and is said 
to have received his name from the fact that he 
did not speak, but only bleated like a sheep five 
times a day at the periods for piayer. SultSn 
Bayazid II, called Waliy built a splendid tomb 
and dervish monastery on the site of his alleged 
grave at ‘^OUim 5 ndj!k (near Amasia, in Anatolia) 
which was one of the finest and richest in the 
Ottoman empire Ewliya Celebi in his Travels 
{SeyahetnamCy ii. 180 sq.) describes very fully the 
great Bektaghi monastery there, at which he was 
cured of a malady of the eye and was initiated 
into the order Cf J. von Hammer, G. 0 A., 1. 
608, on Ewliya’s pilgrimage to the tombofKoyun 
Baba. Nothing is known regarding the life of this 
remarkable saint not even whether he really existed. 
That he is represented as a disciple and contem- 
porary of Hadjdjl Bektash means nothing, as al- 
most all early Ottoman saints aie credited with 
having enjoyed this pnvilege The sanctuary itself 
does not seem to have been examined, but see 
Maercker \n Z G E.y xxxiv , 1899, p 376 

Bibliography* HSdjdjl Khalifa, Djthannumdy 
p. 625, 34 (brief mention of the tomb); Ewliya, 
Seyahetnamey 11. 180 sqq ; cf also J, v. Hammer, 
G. O, A., i. 230 and 608 (extracts from Ewliya). 

(Franz Babinger) 

IpOYUNEjfli:, a little village, which was 
built on the great group of artificial mounds, that 
cover the ruins of the royal palaces of Nineveh, 
opposite the town of al-Mawsil, to the east of the 
Tigris. The name of this village is not found in 
the middle ages nor m the Turkish authors of 
the xviith century; it has been thought, however, 
that the name is connected with the dynasty of 
the Kara l^oyunli, which reigned in this region 
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in the xvt^ century (von Oppenheim). After being 
for the most pait destroyed by Kurds in 1S36, 
the village was moved to the alluvial plain be- 
tween the mounds and the Tigris, after archaeo- 
logical excavations had begun tn 1845 

The Arab authors of the middle ages, from 
Ibn Khordftdhbih. know the site of Nineveh under 
the name of Nina\%S (the vocalisation of VSkut, 
iv. 780, nowadays it is also pronounced NainawS) 
and connect the place with the story of the 
prophet YOnus b Mattai Al-Makdisl also calls it 
NUnawa (Niebuhr likewise speaks of Kal^a Nunia, 
perhaps the name was changed under the in- 
fluence of the Arabic word meaning the fish of 
Yunus) and he mentions near it the mound of 
Tell al-Tawba, on the top of which was a mosque 
surrounded by houses of vtu^Uivtrun This last 
place IS the present village of Nabi Yunus, to 
the south of Koyundjtk J^i^d also within the bounds 
of the ancient Nineveh This village is separated 
from the ruins by the little stream of Khawsai 
(the name is already found in al-Makdisi) and 
was called Nunia in the time of Niebuhr Ibn 
I^jubair (cd Wright— de Goeje, p 236) says that 
the ancient walls and the gateways can still be 
distinctly seen and Ibn Battuta says the same 
thing in almost identical words In the xiiith 
century Ninawa was inhabited by Christians (Abu 
’1-Faradj Barhebraeus, Ta^rtkh mukhtasar al-Duwal^ 
ed Sahhanl, p 393) The mounds of NlnavS have 
always been an inexhaustible quarry for building 
materials for the inhabitants of al-Mawsil 

Excavations were begun in 1842 by the French 
consul Botta, already famous for his work at 
IGiorsSbSd. A H (afterwards Sir Henry) layard 
then took in hand the excavations, first from 1845 . 
to 1847 and again fiom 1849 employing 

Arab and Nestonan workmen A great many of 
the objects discoveied were taken to London 1 
Since then excavation has definitely ceased, all ' 
the trenches have been filled up so that now the ^ 
ruins present the same appearance as before the 
discoveries 

Bibliography', HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj than- 
numa^ Constantinople 1145, p 433; C Ritter, 
Erdkundgy Berlin 1844, xi , p 176, 221 sqq., G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
Cambridge 1905, p 89 , P E Botta, Lettres 
sur ses decouvertes a Nimve^ ed. by J. Mohl, 
Pans 1843; A H. Layard, Ntmveh and its 
Remains London 1849, do., Discoveries m 
Nimveh and Babylon^ London 1853, M von 
Oppenheim, Vom Mtttelmeer zum Persuchen 
Golf, Berlin 1900, li. 182 sqq 

(J H Kramers) 

^RAN, a modern Persian silver coin, 
now worth about fourpence When Fath ^Ali 
Shah (1211 — 1250=1797 — 1834) of Persia re- 
organised the currency at the close of the 30th 
year of his reign, he instituted a new silver unit, 
the krdn (from karn, a century, decade, any period 
of years, in this case thirty) to take the place 
of the old silver rfals, 'abbasls and sanars which 
ceased to be coined; i tnmSn = lo ^rSns = 
200 shShls. 

The ^ran at first weighed two mithk^ls (9,2 
grammes = 142 grains^ but was soon reduced by 
Fath ^All ShSh to 1^/3 mith^ftls (6,9 grammes = 
106,5 grains) and again by Muhammad ShSh to 30 
nakhods (5,75 grammes = 88,7 grains) At the be- 
ginning of NSsir al-Din’s reign, the kran was further 


reduced to 28 nakhods (5,37 grammes = 83 grains) 
and in order to check the export of Persian silver 
to Russia and India it was again reduced to 26 
nakhods (4,983 grammes = 77 grains) in 1857. 
The standard of fineness was normally .960, but 
both weight and fineness varied considerably at 
the different provincial mints with the probity of 
the provincial authorities In 1877 (1 294) the 
provincial mints were abolished and all the coins 
were henceforth struck at JeherSn with modern 
European machinery under the supervision of an 
Austrian mintmaster, Bergrath von Pechan. Since 
this date the two-5cr5n piece {do hazar dinar') 
has been the common silver com ; the one li^ran 
is not uncommon. Five kran pieces, half and 
quarter krSns have also been occasionally struck 
but are rarely seen in currency The weight of 
the k^Sn continued to be reduced (in 1327 = 1909, 
it was 4,54 grammes = 71 grains, just half its 
original weight) and the fineness has also suffered 
On the coins the denomination is as a rule expressed 
in multiples of the dinar (i kr5n = 1,000 dinais) 
except that the quarter krSn is called a rabt On 
a few 2 k^'Sn pieces of Nasir al-Din ShSh, on 
those of Muhammad ^Ali §h5h (1324 — 1327 = 
1907 — 1900) and of ihe first two years of Ahmad 
Shah (1327 — 1345 = 1909 — 1926) however the 
name kran is found on the coins 

Bibliography Carl Ernst, Die Munzrefoi m 
tn Persten, in Numismattsche Zettschrift, Vienna 
1878, p 403 — 421; Bit Its h Museum Catalogue 
of Coins of the Shahs of Persia, London 1887, 
p Ixiv.-lxvi. ; J Rabino, Banking in Persia in 
yournal of the Institute of Bankets, London 
1892, p I — 56; G N Curzon, Persia, London 
1892, 1, p 411 — 413; II L Rabino, Coins of 
ihe Shahs of Persia m Nuimsmatic Chronicle, 
London 1911, p. 182 — 196 (J At LAN) 

KRIm (the Crimea), a peninsula on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. The 
name (of uncertain origin) was at fiist given in 
the xiii^b century to the town of Solghat or 
Solkhad, now called Starfy Ki?m (“Old Krfm”), 
then the residence of the Mongol governor, in 
the interior of the country south-west of Kafa 
[q V ] and north-east of Sudak Towards the end 
of the xivth or beginning of the xv^h century, the 
old name was driven out by the new one as is 
shown by the words of al-Kalkashandi {viadinat 
Solghat — wa-kad ghalaba ^alatha isnP* ^l-JCirtm, 
quoted by Tiesenhausen, Sboinik matcrialov, otno~ 
sya^cikhsya k istorh Zolotoi Ordl, St. Petersburg 
1884, p 401). The old name, the origin of which 
IS likewise unknown (cf the very artificial Tur- 
kish etymology in Muh RidS, al-SaP aPSaiyai , 
ed Kazem-Bey, Kazan 1832, p. 78) and which 
must be presumed to have been in existence 
before the Mongol period, cannot be found before 
the xiiith century. In Greek legends of saints and 
lists of bishoprics, we find the fortress of Fulla 
or Fullai mentioned, the residence of the Khazar 
governor of the eastern part of the peninsula 
along with Sugdaia (Sudak); it is assumed that 
the position of this fortress corresponded to the 
site of Solghat. 

There are only scanty references in the Arab 
geographers to the peninsula; IdrlsPs statements 
(transl Jaubert, ii. 400) about the harbours are, 
as the forms of the names show, probably taken 
from the reports of Italian sailors; apparently the 
trading relations of the Italian cities even then 
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extended to the northern shore of the Black Sea. 
The first Muhammadan campaign to the Crimea 
was undertaken shoilly before the Mongol con- 
quest by the Turks of Asia Minor under SultSn 
^Ala al-Din KaikubSd (616 — 634=1219 — 1236) 
{^Recueil de textes relattfs a rhistoire des Sel- 
djouades, ed. Houtsma, ui 328 sqq ). In the 
reign of the Khan of the Golden Horde, Berke, 
about 1265, 'Izz al-Din Kai Kawus, who had 
been driven out of Asia Minor and liberated from 
Byzantine imprisonment by Beike, was given the 
towns of Solkhad and Sutak (Sudak) as a fief 
(Jlecuetl^ etc., iv 298 ; cf above, 1 , p. 708} ; m 
the rule over these towns he was followed by his 
son Qhiyath al-Din Mas'ud (^Kecuetl^ iv 335) 
Tatar coins were stiuck in Krtm, as the town is 
always called on the coins, from 686 (1287/1288) 
In Arabic souices of the Mongol period the name 
IS always written al-Kirim and is vocalised by 
Ibn Battuta (ed. Defr6mery-Sanguinetti, 11 359) 

as “Kiram”. In the report of the first Egyptian 
embassy to the court of Berke (text in Tiesen- 
hausen, Sbornik^ etc , p 54), Krfm is described 
as a “village” {karya) inhabited by different 
peoples (Kiptak, Russians and Alans); on the 
other hand Ibn Battuta calls it a “large and 
beautiful town”. In 686 (1287/1288) an architect 
and 2,000 dinars were sent from Egypt to build 
a mosque in Krfm to bear the name of the Egyp- 
tian SultSn (Mal^rizi, text in Tiesenhausen, Sbormk^ 
p 423), among the rums of Old Krfm there have 
actually survived rums of a mosque built in the 
Egyptian style The mosque built by Khan Uzbeg 
in 714 (1314/1315) is in quite a different style 
of architecture 

Even the earliest rulers of the house of Giray 
(cf above, 11, p. 17 1 but better perhaps Girei) 
lived in the town of Krfm and struck coins there 
During the civil troubles of the second half of 
the ix^h (xvth) century under Mengli-Girei, the 
town is said to have been completely destroyed; 
but we find coins struck in Krfm as late as 923 
(1517) in the reign of Muhammad Girei (O. Re- 
towski, Dte Munzen der Gireiy Moscow 1905, 
p 71) On the rums of Old Krfm, which have 
been several times explored and described but 
ha^je suffered severely from depredations, cf es- 
pecially P Koppen, ICrtmskiy Sborntk^ St Peters- 
burg 1837, P* 340^*5 Smirnow, in Zap,, 
i 278 sqq Excavations were begun there in 1925 
under the auspices of the Association for Oriental 
Studies and continued in 1926. 

Under Ottoman suzerainty (from 880/1475) the 
name of the former capital was extended to the 
whole peninsula and its population {KMm KhalM, 
Klrlm Tatar lari: cf. W Radloff, Versuch etnes 
Worterbuches der Turk-Dialecte, 11 745) The 

peninsula with its population of different stocks 
(this was the only place where remnants of the 
Goths had survived) and its monuments of ancient 
and early Chiistian culture became in this period 
almost completely influenced by IslSm and Turkish 
culture. For the history of the Crimea in this 
period and the pertinent literature see the articles 
BAGH^E sarXi and girXy. 

After the final incorporation of the Crimea in 
Russia (1783), the Muslim population was ex- 
pressly guaranteed complete religious liberty. The 
text of the edicts then published was later in- 
corporated in the articles of the Russian code 
relating to religious liberty. A special office of 


Mufti for the Crimea was created, completely 
independent of the Mufti of the Volga area in Ufi, 
and as in Ufi a “spiritual authority” was appointed. 
On the other hand under the influence of Greek 
ideas then favoured by the government, Greek culture 
was encouraged at the expense of Turkish. The 
kingdom of the former Tatar KhSns was now 
called the “Tauric territory” (1784, abolished 
1797), later (from 1802} “Tauric gouvemement”. 
The capital of the gouvemement was Ak MeCet, 
which had been burned by the Russians in 1736 
and now received the name of Simferopol; other 
towns arose on other sites with Greek names, 
notably the naval base of Sebastopol. Old Krtm 
was now called Leukopolis (Lewkopol) but this 
name never became popular Russian and Greek 
immigration and the migration of a laige part of 
the Tatar population to Turkey has wrought a 
complete change in the character of the population. 
The Muslims (accordmg to the census of 1913, 
M / , 1913, p. 761 only 206,113) are now small 
in numbers compared with the Christians (less 
than one third of the total population) 

After the revolution of 1917 the Muhammadan 
population, as everywhere in Russia, endeavoured 
without particular success to constitute themselves 
into an independent community on a religious 
basis, acting independently of the authority of 
the state The territory north of the isthmus of 
Perekop was later separated from the former 
“Tauric gouvemement” and joined to the Ukraine 
republic. The peninsula now forms the “Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic of Kr?m” 

Even before the Revolution, the educated “Kr!m 
Tatars” disclaimed this name given them by the 
Turks; (the name of “Tatars” also occurs in native 
documents) They wished to be known simply as 
Turks and their language to be called Turkish (it is 
really very much influenced by the literary language 
of the Ottoman empire) At the present day the 
language of the literature, produced mainly in 
Simferopol, is called “Turkish”, even officially, 
in contrast to the “ Tatar” literary language of 
the Volga teriitory 

Bibliography: (so far as not given in 
the text): Ju. Kulakowskiy, Proshloye Tavridl^ 
Kiew 1914; A Garkavi (Harkavy), Kilmskiy 
poluostrov do mongolskago na^estxnya v arabskot 
literature (^Trudl IV Arkh. Syezda, ii , 1891, 
p 239 sqq ) For the later literature see es- 
pecially the article “Kr!m” in Geograf o-statis ti- 
les kty Slovar* Rosstyskoi Impent, St Petersburg 
1863 — 1873 (with full bibliography) On the 
“nationalist illusions of the Krfm-Tartars” in 
the years 1917 — 1918 cf. Yelagin in Novly 
Vostok, V. 190 sqq.\ vi. 20$ sqq — On the 
excavations in Old Krfm cf ibtd,,^ xiii — xiv. 271 
sqq ; XV. 360 sq, ' (W BaRTHOLD) 

KROYA, a town a nd fortress in Al- 
bania, once the headquarters of Skanderbeg 
[q. V,]. Kroya (Turk. Ak-His 5 r) sometimes also 
called Ak6e HisSr or Ak Scray has had a stirring 
history. It is believed to be built on the site of 
the ancient Euriboea. Its history in the middle 
ages has still to be investigated. It is said to 
have been founded by the Neapolitan noble Carlo 
Thopia, whose ancestors held the land between 
Tirana and Durazzo about the middle of the xvffi 
century. The remains of the ancient defences seem 
to be of Italian origin. Kroya only acquired renown 
when the Albanian patriot George Kastriota, 
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called Skanderbeg (d. January 17, 1468), made 
it his headquarters, after escaping from imprison- 
ment among the Turks and becoming a Christian 
again. It was from Kroya that Skanderbeg in 1443 
issued his call to a war for the liberation of 
Albania which he waged with skill and success for 
many years When in 1450 Kroya was surrounded 
by Murfid II, Skanderbeg forced the Sultan to 
abandon the siege. He was also able to hold out 
against Mehmed II and after his death Kroya was 
stormed by the Turks on July 14/15, 1478, after 
the neighbourhood had been cruelly devastated 
The town became completely Muslim and is now 
the capital of a district mainly inhabited by Mii- 
dites; the population can barely be over 10,000 
Kroya is noteworthy as a centre of the Bektashis 
who had a monastery there. The saint S a r ! 
Saltlk Dede [q v] has one of his giaves there 
and indeed the number of graves of BektashJ 
safnts around Kroya is considerable Their origin 
have not yet been studied The people pay special 
reverence to the tombs of Hadjdji Hamza 
Baba and of Baba ^A 1 1 (with a monastery, 
tekke) The number of tombs is given as 366, of 
couise quite an arbitrary figure The Bektashi 
order is said not to have been introduced, till 
the end of the xviiith century by a certain Shaikh 
M e m i but was suppressed by ^Ali Paiba of 
Janina, a statement which is unreliable (cf Ippen, 
Skutari, p 71 sqq ) The fact is that the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants still profess 
the Bektashi system 

Bibliography*, The details of the taking 
of Kroya by the Ottomans are very differently 
given by the contemporary chronicler Benedetto 
Dei (extract given in Della deama e della alti e 
gravezze^ della moneta, e della mercatura de' 
Fioreniini fine al secolo XV I y 11 , Lisbon and 
Lucca 1765, p iqo sq) so that they require 
critical examination; Ippen, Skutaii, p 71 sqq ; 
Wts sense haft he he Mitteilnngen aus Bosmen, vii 
60; A Degrand, Souvenirs de la Haute- Albanie,^ 
Pans 1901, p. 215 sqq (with pictures); F W 
Hasluck, Geographieal distribution of the 
Bektashi in Annual of the British Sehool at 
Athens, 1915, xxi , p 121 

(Franz Babinger) 

[See al-madTna] 

^UBAN (called in Noghai Turkish, KuMAN, in 
Cerkes, P»SHiz), one of the four great rivers 
of the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and 
Kuban) It is about 450 miles long It rises near 
Elburz at a height of 13,930 feet. Its thiee con- 
stituents (Khurzuk. Ulu-Kam, U£-Kulan) join to- 
gether before reaching the defile thiough which 
the Kuban enters the plains (at a height of 1075 
feet). The Kuban at first runs through the wooded 
outer spurs of the mountains and then, taking a 
westerly direction, flows through the plains with 
forests on either bank Its left bank tributaries 
are Da^ut, Teberda, ZelenCuk, Urup, Laba, BSlaia, 
Pshish, Psekups, Afips, Adagum, etc Its lower 
course breaks into two branches, one of w'hich 
(Protoka) flow’s into the Sea of Azov and the 
other (the main one) into the Black Sea (although 
it also sends off a channel to the Sea of Azov). 
The low’ei course of the river frequently changes 
its bed. As late as the xv*h century for example, 
it discharged the bulk of Us waters into the 
Sea of Azov The Kuban with its tributaries drains 
an area of 20,000 sq. miles. 


The administrative district of the Kuban — be- 
fore 1918 the province (oblasF) of the Kuban 
Cossacks — also included the valleys, further 
north, of the Baisugh, Celbasf, Sasfka and the 
left bank of the Yeya, all flowing towards the 
Sea of Azov or ending in lakes and marshes. This 
territory between the chain of the Caucasus and 
the sea stretched to the north as far as the province 
of the Don Cossacks and to the east as far as 
that of the Terek Cossacks The area of this 
great province, which is divided into 7 ariondisse- 
ments (Yeya, Temruk, Kawkazski, Ekaterinodar, 
Maikop [in Turkish* “much oil”], Laba, BattSl- 
pa^insk), was estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles. 

Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase^ Pans 1827, p 
89, estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about 

100.000 families According to the Russian En- 
eyclopaedia, the native population about 1861 was 

200.000 men {f) but as a result of expatriations 
en masse, this number had fallen to 90,471 about 
1883 Russian colonisation which w’as begun by 
the Cossacks about 1861 had reached 1,500,000 
by 1894 In 1916, official statistics put the whole 
population of the province at over 3,000,000 
The number of “highlanders” and “Sunnis” in- 
cluded in this total had also increased and 
reached 139,000 The native elements indicated 
by these official terms w'hich lack precision, in- 
cluded the remainder of the Cerkes and Abaz 
tribes [q V ] (related to the Abkhaz, q. v ) and 
Turks of Kara-Cai The latter (about 15,000 in 
1900) lived in the villages {e^ul) of Kait-Djurt, 
U6-Kulan and lUiurzuk, etc in the upper waters 
of the Kuban and spoke a northern Turkish dia- 
lect (Noghai) They were at one time under the 
Cerkes princes of Kabarda and in 1822 submitted 
to the Russians 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re- 
organised on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda- 
Balkar region (on the Terek) two autonomous 
(within the Soviet systein) areas were created on 
the Kuban i Kara-Cat-Cet kes, east of Urup with 
Its capital BattSl-pashmsk ; it has about 150,000 
inhabitants of whom 45% are Turks, 25®/^, Cerkes 
and i3®/o Cossacks; 2 AdlgKe, a strip of territory 
along the Kuban and Laba, its capital is Tokh- 
tamukai and it contains about 70,000 Cerkes. 
The new divisions do not correspond to old ad- 
ministrative divisions 

The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited 
since the bronze age The oldest tombs at Maikop 
go back to the second (according to Rostovtzeff, 
to the third) millenium b c. Scythian tombs of 
the fourth-fifth centuries B c. are very numerous 
(Kelcrmes, Voronetskaia) and Saimatian tombs from 
the second century b c to the first a d The 
Greeks called the Kuban Hypanis, Vardanes, An- 
ticites. In Byzantine authors we find KoO^/c, Ka<pig 
(Marquart, Osteuiop, Streifzuge, p. 32) The spread 
of Christianity among the Adtghe (Cerkes) ac- 
cording to local legends dates from the emperor 
Justinian (527 — 565); cf Shora Nogmow, Istoria 
adtgheiskago naroda, Tiflis 1861, p. 43 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Mar- 
quart (ibid.), p 37, 1 6 1, 164, Kuban is to be 
read for DubS (*Kuba), which according to GardizI 
(quoting Ejaiham, c. 301 = 914) formed the 
southern boundary of the Madjar (Madyars) and 
to the south of which (on the left bank) lived 
(Ibn Busta, p. 139) the TwlSs, probably an Al 5 n 
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tribe [q, V ] (cf the southern Ossete tribe of 
Tual-ia and the name of the Alans. As) On the 
other hand Mas'^Udl al-Dhahab^ 11., p 

45 — 46) says that the immediate neighbours of 
the Al2n were the Ka§ak living between the 
Caucasus and the Black Sea. The Ka§ak (a pa- 
rallel form is al-K5sakiya, Mas'udI, Kit al-Tanbthy 
p. 157) are the Cerkes, whom the Russian chro- 
nicles call Kasog! and w'lth whom the Russian 
principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula of 
Taman in the xi. — xiith century) had continuous 
relations. 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is 
at first the story of the struggle between the 
Russians and Ottomans and more particularly the 
Khans of the Crimea for the possession of the 
ferule plains southeast of the Sea of Azov and 
later of the struggle of the Russians with the 
warlike tribes of the left bank of the Kuban 

In the xvitH century, Moscow’s interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage 
of Ivan the Teirible with the Kabardian princess, 
Maiia Temriikovna (in 1561) Soon afterwaids 
Sultan Selim II sent Kasim pasha to Astrakhan 
and Dewlet-girai of the Ciimea invaded Kabarda 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880 (1475) A long senes 
of struggles began for the possession of Azov 
(cf AZAK) and the Ceikes principality of Kabaida 
(to the east of the Kuban on both sides of the 
middle course of the Terek) Down to the be- 
ginning of the xviiith century the 5£hans of the 
Crimea had the upper hand and by about 1717 
the Cerkcb had been converted to Islam (Nogmow) 
By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 1739 the two 
Kabarda were proclaimed independent to con- 
stitute a buffer state between the two powers 
By article 21 of the treaty KuCuk-Kainardjl [9 v ], 
1774, Great and Little Kabaida were placed under 
the suzerainty of the Khan of the Guinea whose 
independence was recognised (art 3) In 1782 the 
Turks occupied Taman but by the edict of April 
8, 1783, Catherine II proclaimed the annexation 
by Russia of the Crimea, Taman and the “TatSrs 
of Kuban” On Dec 28, 1783, the Porte lecognised 
the course of the Kuban as the frontier Between 
1787^ and 1791, the movement in the western 
Caucasus led by the religious leader Shaikh Mansur 
caused the Russians considerable tiouble but the 
Russo-Turkish treaty of Yassi (a town which 
owes its name to the As = Alan , cf Tomaschek, 
in Pauly-Wissowa 2, i 1282 — 1284) confirmed the 
frontier of 1783. The treaty of 1829 (art. 4) 
moved it souihwaids to the roadstead of St 
Nicolas (between Poti and Batum) but the territory 
within these bounds was only effectively occupied 
32 years later after a stubborn and heroic re- 
sistance of the tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730 — *74o)* 
In 1777 the line started from Azov and went by 
Stavropol, Georgiewsk to Ekatennograd (on the 
Terek). In 1792 it began at Bughaz (north of 
Anapa) and following the Kuban for a while, left 
it to go to Georgiewsk (1794) and then 1798 to 
Ekaterinograd (cf the map in the Aktl kawk* 
arkhio^r. kommisstiy Tiflis 1868, i.). In 1834 
General Weliaminow established a military cordon 
on the left bank of the Kuban as far as Gelcndjik 
(on the Black Sea). In 1838 Noworossisk (Tsemes) 


was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal'a. After risings provoked 
by the operations of the allies in the Crimean 
VVar, General Yewdokimow in i86i carried out 
an enveloping manoeuvre with the object of making 
the highlanders descend into the plains and of 
driving the rebels towards the coast to force them 
to migrate to Turkey According to native sources 
(H Bammate, in the Revue PolUtque Internationaley 
Nov -Dec 1918), 75,000 (5^) refugees left the Cau- 
casus in 1864; Russian sources give the number 
of emigrants at 13,586 from 1871 — 1884. In 1864, 
the Russians reached the passes of the chain of 
the Western Caucasus 

Bibliography' Cf the articles AbkhXz, 
Azak, Cerkes Archaeology. Minns, Scyth- 
ians and Gteeksy Oxford 1913, p 634 — 638 
gives a complete bibliography , Rostovtzeff^ 
Iranians and Greeks m South Russia^ Oxford 

1922 All the passages in classical authors re- 
lating to the Caucasus in B Latyschev, Scythica 
et caucasica e veteribus sertptonbus graects et 
latimsy in Zap Russ Arkh obshl — 1906. 
Similar passages in the Arabic geographers have 
been transl by N. Karaulow, Sbormk fnatertalow 
. . Kawkazay Tiflis, xxix , xxxi , xxxii , xxxviii. 
(map) For the general bibliography 
see Miansarow, Bibhographta caucasica et trans- 
caiicastcay St Petersburg 1874 — 1876 and Du- 
browin in vol lii/i of Istoita votnl na Kaw- 
kazey St Petersburg 1885 — 1888 There is an 
account of the Russo-Turkish wars and 
geogr infoimation in the Grande Encyclopidte 
fussey ed Brockhaus and Efron Statistics for 1916 
in the official publication Kawkazski KalcndaP 
pour jgiy Situation after 1923 in the pu- 
blication of the Foreign Office, Soviet Russia^ 
A description of the various political units,, 
London 1924, and m the Encyclopidte soviitique, 

1 , Moscow 1926, under rubric Adighe (N F. 
Yakowlew). On the (5erkes [q v ] language cf, 
also Prince N S Troubetzkoy, Langues cauca- 
siqties septentrionalcsy in Les langues du Monde^ 
ed by A Meillet, Pans 1924, p, 336, 341 and 
N Yakowlew, Tables phonetiques de la langue 
cabarde and Glossatte des exemplesy fasc 1 and li. 
of the Travaux de la section des langues du 
Caucase septent de Vlnstitut Oriental^ Moscow 

1923 For the Turkish dialect of Kara-(Sai cf 
W Prohle, Karatschaishes Wot terverzeichnissy 
Keleti Szemle, x, 1911. (V Minorsky) 
KUBBA (now' Kuba), a district in the 

eastern Caucasus between BSku and Der- 
bend [q. v.]. The district of Kubba with an area 
of 2,800 squaie miles is bounded on the north 
by a large river, the Samur, which flows into 
the Caspian, on the west by the “district” of 
Samur which belongs to DaghistSn [q v ], on the 
south by the southern slopes of the Caucasian 
range (peaks: ShSh-Dagh, 13,951 feet high, BSbai 
Dagh 1 1,900) which separate Kubba from Shamakhai 
(cf the article shIrwan), on the S E by the? 
district of BSkQ and on the east by the Caspian- 
The area between the mountains and the flat 
coast land is called Dj5f (Vullers, i 499 djUf, 
“ad venerationem principis destinatum nemus”). 
The plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele 
is called Musklir ; Sh^baran lies fuither south 
(cf shIrwXn). The other cantons are Barmak (so- 
called after a member of the Barmecide family, 
who sought refuge here in the reign of HSrQn 
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al-RashId), SbisbpSra, Tip, l^inalu^, Badu^ji, 
YuHiarf-ba&h, Sfrt, Anaki-dara, and (sometimes) 
KabistSn (Akit^ iv 650). 

The population in 1896 was 175,000, 36,7% 
TSt [q. V ] peaking the Iranian dialect of T^tiy 
25,5% of Adharbaiiljani Turks, 24% of high- 
landers of the Kiira group (the Kurines) and 
8% highlanders of the group (S. E. DSghistSn 
group) formed of Khinalugh, C|^ek, Kr!z and 
Budu^, to whom the Udi of ^ekkl [q v ] seem 
to be related. Muslims form 94% of the population 
(76,5 Sunnis, and 17,5 Shl^fs) Jews, Russians and 
Armenians together number several thousands The 
to\\n of Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded 
about 1750, lies on the right bank of the river 
Kudial; on the left bank is the Jewish quarter of 
the town Near the mouth of the Kudial is the 
roadstead of Nisabad (called Nizo\^aia by the 
Russians) which played an important part in 
Russian military operations in Transcaucasia 
The history of the district of Kubba, which at 
first must have formed part of the ancient Cau- 
casian Albania, is mixed up with that of ShirwSn : 
ShSbarSn (now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, 
Russian Gilkhin) had been an important centre 
inhabited by Christians (Mukaddasi, p 376) before 
ShamSkha became the capital of ShirwSn. On the 
banks of the river Kulhan may still be seen ruins 
with a wall running from the sea to Baba Dagh 
Near the town of Kubba is the tomb of Shirwan- 
shSh Ka^us b KaikubSd (d 774?= 1373) 

It was only in the xviiith century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period in independence. In the time 
of ShSh SulaimSn Safawl [q v ] a membei of the 
family of the usmt of Kaita^ (cf daghisian) 
called Husain KhSn arrived at the court of Isfahan 
He became a Shf^I and gained the favour of the 
Sh5h who appointed him Khan of Kubba and of 
SSliySn (at the mouth of the Kura) Husain KhSn 
built the castle of Khudad. His grandson Husain 
*Ali b Ahmad, with the help of Peter the Great, 
regained the ancestral estates of the usmt but his 
position was threatened by the alliance of Surkhai, 
prince of the Kazl-Kumukh. with Hadjdji Da^d, 
religious chief of Muskur, who with the help of 
Turkey played a considerable part in Daghistan 
from 1712 Nadir Shah restored Saliyan to Husain 
‘^All After the death of Nadir, local dynasties 
arose everywhere At this time Husain 'Ali moved 
his capital from Khudad to Kubba where he built 
a town and annexed Shabaran and Kulhan He 
died in I171 (1758). His son Fath 'All Khan 
who succeeded him sought the help of the em- 
press Catherine II, who in 1189 (1775) 
General de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext 
of avenging the death of the academician Gmelin, 
who had died on June 27, 1774 in captivity with 
the usml of Kaitak With the help of the Russians, 
Path ^AIl reestablished his authority over what 
he could regard as his hereditary fief (DSghistan, 
Kubba, Ssliyan). He also took Shirwan and the 
Kb&Q of BSku appointed him his son^s guaidian. 
The influence of Path 'All Kl)5n gradually ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of the district In 1193 
(1778) he sent 9,000 men to Gllan to restore 
HidSyat who had been driven out by the 

^fidjfirs [q V.] In 1202 (1788) he seized Ardabll 
whereupon the ShSh-sewSn [q. v ] recognised his 
authority. The KhSns of Kara-Da^ and of Tabriz 
sought his support. Pat^ 'All is credited with 
ambitious designs on AdbarbSidjSn. To reconcile 


his plans with those of the king Irakli of Georgia, 
Path 'All met the latter at Shi^mkOr (§]iamk&or) 
but soon afterwards fell ill and died in 1203 (1789). 

The political and military work of Fatlj 'All 
KhSn crumbled away under his successors. His 
young son Shaikh 'All Aghfi (from 1 791) had 
a very adventurous career This young IQiSn 
relied on the support of the KadjSrs but Count 
Zubow took Derbend on May 4, 1796 and en- 
trusted the government to liis sister Perl-DjahSln 
Khanum Taken prisoner by the Russians, Shaikh 
'All Agha escaped and renewed the struggle. On 
the accession of the emperor Paul, Russian policy 
suddenly changed and the Russian troops were 
withdrawn Shaikh 'All leturned to Derbend. In 
1801 he and the other Khans sent a delegation to 
Alexander I, but by 1805 we again find Shaikh 
'All rebelling against the Russians to whom he 
caused continual trouble till 1226 (181 1) The 
khanate of Kubba was occupied by the Russians 
in 1806 and by the treaty of 1813 Persia re- 
nounced her claim to the eastern Caucasus From 
its incorporation in the Russian empire, Kubba 
formed a “gouvernement” of ShlrwSn (later of 
Baku). Since 1919 Kubba has been part of the 
republic of Adharbai^an, at first independent and 
then Soviet; this is not to be confused wnth the 
Persian province of the name [q v ] 

Bibliography cf the articles DaghistAn, 
Dkrbend, ^ekkI and ShIrvvSn See especially 
the work of the local historian 'AbbSs KuU 
Agha Baki-^5now’ (a descendant of the KhSns 
of BSku, who were related to Fath 'All Kh5n), 
the Quits tan-i Iram of which a Russian veision 
by the author himself (1794 — 1846) was pu- 
blished at Baku in 1926 (Travaux de la soctete 
sctenltfique de V Azerbaidjany part 4) The prin- 
cipal documents are in the collection by Aktl 
Kavkazskot Artheograjiceskot Komtsstty publ by 
A Berg6, Tiflis 1866 sqq y i. — xii , index under 
Derbend-Kubba (V Minorsky) 

IfUBBAT’Ai-^AiaiRA, the Dome of the 
Rock, Jerusalem, often erroneously designated the 
Mosque of 'Omar. In the fust place, it is not a 
mosque but a shrine or oratory erected above the 
sacred rock (^^akltt'a) and similar to the other 
domed edifices scattered over the karam area; in 
the second place, it was not built by 'Omar but 
by the fifth Umaiyad Caliph, 'Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan Jew, Christian and Muslim alike revere 
the sacred rock which they regard as i\iQomphales 
of the world. It is even said to be 18 miles 
nearer heaven than any other spot. Muslims set 
it next to the Ka'ba m order of sanctity. 

Although there is no specific mention of the 
sakhra in the 0. T. it is referred to nevertheless 
in the Talmud and Targums. Here Melchizedek 
set up his altar; here Abraham sacrificed; here 
was the Bethel of Jacob; here was the threshing- 
floor of Arawna the Jebusite (II Sam, xxiv. 16 
sqq,)\ here David worshipped; and here were the 
altars of Solomon, Zerubbabel and Herod. But 
Muhammadan tradition has greatly magnified all this 
legendary material. Angels visited the Rock 2,000 
years before Adam was created, and Noah’s ark 
rested here after the Deluge It is said to be 
actually one of the rocks of Paradise, and that 
here on the Resurrection Day the Angel of Death, 
Israftl, will blow the last trumpet. Previous to 
this the Ka'ba will come from Makka as a bride 
unto the l^akbra. They assert that it rests on a 
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palm-tree beneath whose shade Asiya, Pharaoh's wife, 
and Miriam, Moses' sister, will give the faithful 
a cooling draught from one of the rivers of the 
Garden. All the sweet waters on the earth are 
believed to originate somewhere benealh it. The 
Rock Itself is, by others, reported to be miraculously 
hung between heaven and earth, but since this 
wonder was too remarkable for human eyes to 
behold, it has been purposely hidden by the sur- 
rounding building. Beneath the Rock is a cave 
{jnaghUra) the flooi of which when stamped upon 
by the foot emits a hollow sound pointing to the 
piesence of a cavern beneath, peihaps a well, the 
so-called “Well of the Spirits” (^/V al-arwah') 
where the souls of the departed are believed to 
assemble twice weekly. This hollowness of walls 
and floor has no doubt given rise to the legend 
of its being suspended in mid-air. Tradition states 
that all the prophets of God up to the time of 
Muhammad have come to pray here at the Rock 
which is daily surrounded by a body-guard of 
70,000 angels (Ah Bey, Travels^ 11. 220). God is 
said to have ordered Moses to institute the sakhra 
as the Ijibla, and Muhammad intended doing like- 
wise only he was told by God to take the Ka'ba 
at Makka as the kibla. The change took place 
in Radjab a H 2. 

When ^Umar conquered Jerusalem he (guided 
by Ka^b al-Ahbar, the converted Jew) found the 
sakhra scandalously covered with filth This he 
ordered to be removed by the Nabataeans, and 
after three showers of heavy rain had cleansed I and built the octagonal wall, some of the tiles 
the Rock, he instituted prayers there (Le Strange, were removed and others containing this Caliph’s 
Palestine under the Muslims^ p. 139 sqq^ In the name inserted in place 01 'Abd al-Malik’s But 
years 69 — 72(688 — 691), ‘^Abd al-Malik b. MarwSn the foigery is easily detected, the tiles are of a 
built the Dome of the Rock The political situation darker blue while the letters of the name are 
at the time was the immediate cause of this under- closei together (a chromo-lithographic facsimile is 
taking. The iival claimant to the Caliphate, ^Abd to be found in de Vogu6, tbtd ^ pi xxi ) 

Allah b al-Zubair, was favouied by the inhabitants In the year 846 A D on the night of the great 
of the Haramam (Makka and Madina) Fearing earthquake, the keepers of the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
lest his IMestinian subjects who visited the Ka‘ba testified that the Dome was cleft in twain so that 
on pilgrimage should return infected with the spirit they could see the stars and feel the ram on 
of revolt, 'Abd al-Malik determined on a plan to their faces Then a still small voice said “Put it 
diveit the Makkan pilgrims from the seditious back again”, and soon the dome resumed its 
area and lead them instead to Jerusalem After former position During another earthquake in 
sending out feelers in the shape of circulars stating 407 (1016), the dome fell down on the Sakhra 
hi^ intentions, and after receiving warm support, (Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamtl, ix 209) Six years later 
he proceeded with his project, the embellishment it was lestored by HSkim (see de VogU6, thd.^ 
of Jerusalem (de Vogu6, Le Temple de Jerusalem^ pi xxxvii ) Theie is a fiagmentary inscription 
p 75) Then he declared to his people* “This (pi xxiii ) inside on the tile-work dated 418 A H. 
Rock (Sakhra) shall be unto you m the place of (1027 ad) marking fuither repairs The author 
the Ka^^ba” (Ya^^ubi, ii p 31 1) Foi the expenses of the MutJiir al-Ghitam (“The exciter of 
of the building he is said to have set apart a desire”, 1 e to visit Jerusalem) says. “In the 
sum equal to the revenue from Egypt for seven year 452 (1060) the Great Lantern (tanniii) that 
years, and as a treasure-house for this money he hung in the Dome of the Rock fell down and 
commanded to be built after his own design the there were in this lantern five hundred lamps” 
edifice in the neighbourhood that is now known T his was taken as a bad augury (Le Strange, 
as the Kubbat aLSilsila (Dome of the Chain) ibtd ^ p 130) In 1099 the Ciusaders entered Jeru- 
This building is said to have pleased him so salem and the building, endowed by Baldwin II, 
much that he ordered the Dome of the Rock to became the Templum Domtm, the Church of the 
be modelled aftei it The Sakhra was surrounded Knights Templars It was redecorated inside and 
by a latticed screen of ebony and cui tains of outside with Christian paintings and images of 
brocade At this time also a precious pearl, the the saints. A marble altar was set up on the 
horn of Abraham’s ram, and the crown of Khos- Saldira, and a large golden cross on the summit 
raw were suspended to the chain which hung in of the dome A laige iron screen of French work- 
the centre of the Dome, but with the coming ot manship with four gates was erected between the 
the 'Abbfisids these were transferred to the Ka'ba pillais of the inner ring The cave beneath was 
(Palmer, yerusalem^ p. 86) In those days the transformed into a Chapel They believed it to 
building was so full of incense that a person who be the Holy of Holies, and called it the Confj ^i o 
had been there was known at once by the odour (Joannes Phocas, F,P.T 5 , p. 20). The 
which clung to him. Another reason why 'Abd thus became the type of “Temple” Churchet^MjjS 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 69 ff 


al-Malik built the Kubbat al-^akhra is given by 
al-Mul^addasI, who says that the Caliph “noting 
the greatness of the Dome of the KumSma [the 
Christian Church of the Anastasis {ktyama cor- 
rupted to Humama ordure)] and its magnificence, 
was moved lest it should dazzle the minds of the 
Muslims, and hence erected, above the Rock, the 
Dome which now is seen there” (Le Strange, 
Pal Explor Fund's 1887, vin , p 103) For 
long, controversy has been waged regarding the 
true founder and builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
It seemed too wondeiful an achievement for the 
Arabs Ferguson argued that it was the work of 
Byzantine architects under Constantine and that 
It marked the site of the Holy Sepulchre Conder 
was the chief opponent of this view No doubt 
'Abd al-Malik employed Greek architects in the 
construction, and there was abundance of Greek 
columns and capitals at hand among the ruins of 
the churches destroyed by the Persians, which 
could easily be incorporated into the structure 
Ferguson’s argument, besides being fallacious, is 
contrary to the evidence of Arab historians 

That the Kubbat al-Sakhra was erected by 'Abd 
al-Malik is indicated by the famous Kufic in- 
sciiption in yellow and blue tiles above the cor- 
nice round the base of the Dome* “Hath built this 
dome the servant of Allah, ^Abd al-Malik, com- 
mander of the Faithful, in the year two and 
seventy — Allah accept him” When the “^Abbasid 
Caliph al-Ma^mun repaiied the place in 831 A D 
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order and appeared on the Grand Master’s seal A 
polygonal type of building leroiniscent of the 
Dome of the Rock appears in Raphael’s Marriage 
of the Virgin as the Jewish Temple (de Vogu6, 
ibid ^ p 78, note) 

In 1187 Saladin captured the Holy City The 
Golden Cross on the dome was knocked down 
amid the cheers of the Muslims and all impurities, 
such as the marble casing on the Rock, removed 
In the cave below, piayeis were made in his 
presence, led by the k5di of Damascus (For a 
contemporaiy account see Ibn al-AUiIr, ibid^^ The 
lengthy insciiptions copied down by John of Wurz- 
burg must have been destroyed at this period 
since no trace of them now remains. Instead 
theie can now be seen inside the Cupola the in- 
scription set up by Saladin to record his restoiation 
(text in de Vogu6, tbid ^ p 91 ) Theie have 

been other lestorations since In 1447 
roof was destioyed by fire, caused it is said by 
certain young noblemen hunting there for pigeons 
with a lighted candle A complete renovation took 
place under Sulaiman the Magnificent (1520-1566) 
Until recent years little was done to lemedy the 
ravages of time (Ordnance Sui'vey oj Jerusalem^ 
1865, p 32) Now^adays the authorities are anxious 
to maintain the building in a condition worthy 
of its past splendour 

The building itself is of harmonious proportions 
and stands, along with some minoi edifices, on an 
irregular platform, 10 feet in height, paved with 
limestone slabs The Sakhra is almost on a level 
with this pavement, the highest point being only 
five feet above it (or c. 2,440 feet above the 
Mediterranean) Six flights of steps leading up to 
the platform end in elegant columns or arcades 
called MawUzln^ or Balances”, because here on 
the Resurrection Morn all things will be duly 
weighed in the balances of justice. The building 
is in the shape of a regular octagon, with side 
66 feet in length The diameter within is 152 feet, 
that of the dome at its base being 66 feet The 
dome, 99 feet high, is wooden, covered outside 
with lead, and inside with stucco, beautifully gilded 
and richly ornamented. The exteiior of the building 
was formerly covered with marble but this has 
partly been displaced by the Kashani porcelain 
tiles added by Sulaiman the Magnificent in 1561. 
Indeed during the xvith century, the whole edifice 
was restored and embellished so that the external 
incrustation of the walls, the beautiful stained glass 
windows, and numerous other decorative effects 
throughout are characteiistically Tuikish. Kur anic 
passages wonderfully inscribed in interwoven cha- 
racters form a frieze round the building There is 
a perfect harmony in the colour scheme. The 
fenestration is remarkably fine, especially in the 
case of one window near the Western Doorway. 
In the interior four massive piers and twelve columns 
surround the Sakhra in the centre The dome rests 
on these. Another series of supports consists of 
an octagonal screen composed of eight piers and 
sixteen columns, two columns occurring between 
each pair of the six-sided piers. In this way the 
interior is divided into three concentric parts. The 
outer octagonal aisle is 13, the inner, 40 feet wide. 
The doors face the four cardinal points* North, 
Bab al- Dj anna (Gate of Paradise); South, Bab 
al-Kibla (South Gate); East, Bab al-Nabi D'^ud 
(Gate of the Prophet David) or Bab aUSilsila 


Gate). 1 he teak (sadj^) doors have very artistic old 
locks and are covered with bronze plates stamped 
with a KOfic inscription (dated 216 A. H.). The 
building consists of basement (16 feet high) with 
the aforementioned doors; a stoiey of plain ma- 
sonry (20 feet high) with seven round arches on 
each side, 38 of which are pierced for windows, 
the rest being blind, and, lastly, the wonderfully 
proportioned dome above. The pavement is laid 
with maible mosaic fastened down by clamps run 
in with lead. 

The Rock, about 56 feet long by 42 feet wide, 
IS almost semiciicular in form, the curved sloping 
side lying to the East, and the higher suaight 
side to the West. Geologically it forms a portion 
of one of the harder grey beds of the Jerusalem 
plateau, and has been left practically in its rough 
unhewn state throughout the ages. In visiting this 
sacied spot the devout pilgrim has to be careful 
to keep the Sakhia on his right hand, so that he 
peifoims the ciicumambulation of the holy relic 
in the opposite direction fiom the circuit of the 
Ka'ba. Ibn ‘^Abd Rabbihi (in his "^Ikd al-Farid^ 
tiansl in part by I e btiange in Pal Quart Stat , 
1887, p. 99) states “Now when thou enteiest the 
Sakhia make thy prayer in the three coineis there- 
of, and also pray on the slab which rivals the 
Rock Itself in its glory for it lies ovei a gate of 
the gates of Paradise”. This slab is a poition of 
the marble pavement near by the Bab al-Djanna 
and is supposed by some to mark the place where 
the prophet I* has knelt in prayei Others believe 
It coveis the Tomb of Solomon (Kahr Sulaiman) 
All, however, assert that it was originally part 
of Paiadise, and is geneially termed the Flagstone 
of Paradise (Bala(at al-Pjanna) A tradition has 
it that Muhammad drove into this slab nineteen 
golden nails which arc destined to drop out 
periodically. When all have fallen through, the end 
of the woild has come d he Devil almost succeeded 
in removing them but the angel Gabriel intervened 
in the nick of time Nowadays three nails remain 
in place, while one has sunk a little. It is with 
humble step and slow, therefore, that the pious 
pilgrim treads this holy place lest by dislodging 
one of the nails he should hasten the day of 
judgment. 

On a detached piece of a marble column on the 
S W. of the Sakhia, covered by a rude shrine which 
also contains hairs from the prophet’s beard, is 
to be seen the Kadam Muhammad (or Footprint) 
which he left behind him on the night of his 
ascension to heaven on his steed al- Burak. During 
the Crusades when the Christians occupied the 
Kubbat al- Sakhia this was known as the Footprint 
of Jesus. The round hole in the middle of the 
Rock was where the prophet’s body pierced its 
way upwards. And near by is shown the very 
Saddle of al-Burak in the shape of several marble 
fragments Ihere is also pointed out on the West 
side of the Rock the impiession of the Handprint 
of Gabriel (Kaff Sayidna Dd^brtl) where he held 
down the Rock when it was about to rise with 
Muhammad. Directly opposite are preserved the 
banners of Muhammad and ^Umar, and the buckler 
of Hamza. The cases containing these relics are 
dust-covered Once a yeai this dust is carefully 
gathered and sold in minute quantities as a panacea 
of miraculous power. A slight depression m the 
pavement on the East side of the Rock is pointed 
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out as the Footprint of Idris. In the N E 
corner is the recess known as the Prophets’ Kibla 
{^Ktblat ai-Anbty'^'). There aie also seveial ancient 
Kurbans and a dwarf screen known as Taklid Saif 
'All (the imitation of the sword of 'All). 

The entrance to the cavein beneath is by means 
of the Bab al-Maghara, at the S. E. corner of the 
Rock, the pilgrim humbly descending the eleven 
steps with the following prayei on his lips, known 
as the “Prayer of Solomon” “O God, pardon the 
sinners who come here, and relieve the iniured”. 
The average height of the cave is six feet, and 
on the roof may be seen the impress of Muham- 
mad’s head. The floor is paved with marble and 
the sides aie whitewashed It is said to be able 
to hold 62 persons (Ibn al-Fakih, G A 100). 
A piojecting piece of rock known as the Tongue 
of the Rock (Lisan al-Sakhro) is so-called because 
It greeted 'Omar on one occasion. There is also 
to be seen the slendei column supposed to uphold 
the Rock. The guide points out on the right the 
Mihrab SulaimSn (Solomon’s prayer-niche), on the 
left, the Mak 5 m al-Khalil (Abraham), on the N 
corner, the Makam al-Khidr with the Mihrab 
Da’iid opposite 

On the S.E. of the Sakhra a staircase leads upwards 
to the gallery of the dome whence the crescent 
on the summit may be reached. The eulogy pro- 
nounced on it by MukaddasI (P P P 5 , iv , p 46) 
still holds good at the present day “At dawn 
when the light of the sun first strikes on the 
Cupola, and the Drum catches the rays, then is 
this edifice a marvellous sight to behold, and 
one such that in all Islam I have nevei seen 
Its equal” 
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(J Walker) 

KUBILAI (usually written Kubilai but also 
“Kublai”), Mongol emperor (1260 — 1294), 
brother and successor of ^an Mongke He w^as 
piobably born in 1214, when Cingiz Khan re- 
tuincd in 1225 Mongolia from his campaign 
in Western Asia, Kubilai, who was then eleven 
years old, had just gained his first trophy of the 
chase , after the Mongol fashion, Cingiz Kh 5 n 
himself smeared his thumb with flesh and fat 
(Rashid al-Din, ed Beiezin, Tfudl Vost Old Ai kh 
Obdic , XV 141, text) In the reign of his brother 
he was governor of China from 1251 and de- 
voted himself to the conquest of the kingdom of 
the Sung dynasty, which was only completed in 
his own reign (in 1279), whereby the whole of 
China, for the first time since the tenth century, 
was again united under one rulei. After a victory 
over his brother Arigh-Buga who was proclaimed 
Empeioi in Mongolia (cf the article blrke), 
Kubilai remained in China and transfer) ed the 
capital of the Mongol empire to Peking (KhSn- 
balik, q V ) In spite of great achievements at 
home (Imperial Canal, new’ code of criminal law, 
Academy) and abroad (great, although unsuccessful 
campaigns at sea against Japan and the island of 
Java, such as had never been undei taken in the 
history of China, before or after), his reign was 
for China a period of oppressive foreign rule 
Kubilai was, like most Mongol emperors, favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a 
lime (seven years, 1282 — 1289, of which the first 
four yeais are desciibed as a period of severe 
persecutions) as a result of the events connected 
with the assassination of the minister Ahmad (see 
lu^ANBAi ik) did the Muslims fall into disfavour 
with him 

Bibliography' Fullest source Rashid 
al-Din, ed Blochet, p 350 — 580, cf also Was- 
saf, ed Bombay, 1269 H., p \ 6 sqq., d’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols, The Hague and Amster- 
dam 1834, 11 275 sqq (Kubilai in China under 
Mongke), 338 sqq (Kubilai’s own reign), Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols, 1 , p 187 sqq , 
216 sqq On the peisecutions of the Muham- 
madans also Zap , xxii 160 sqq 

(W Barthold) 

KUBU, a district with self-government 
under the suzerainty of the Dutch Government in 
the southern part of the delta of the Kapuas river; 
for administrative purposes it belongs to the Pon- 
tianak division of the residency of “Westerafdeeling 
van Borneo” In the north it is sepaiated from 
the kingdom of Pontianak by the Great Kapuas 
river, in the east it is bounded by the districts of 
Tayan and Simpang, in the south and west by 
the China Sea. The ruling family is of Arab 
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descent, the founder of the kingdom was Saiyid 
Aidrus al-Aidrus who settled not far from the mouth 
of the river TdrSntang with a few Arab, Buginese 
and Malay followers about 1780, soon after his 
brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer Sharif 'Abd 
al-Rahm 5 n al-Kadri, had founded the sultanate of 
Pontianak. The capital and kingdom received its 
name from an entrenchment (Malay kubu) thrown 
up as a defence against raids by pirates. He put 
himself under the protection of the Dutch East India 
Company who recognised him as ruler with the 
title tuwan (lord) The land is of little importance, 
it consists for the most part of a swampy wooded 
plain which is only in paits drained (mainly in 
the Amba^^ang district in the north-west) and 
fitted only for primitive tillage and growing cocoa- 
nuts. The population is not numerous and is very 
scattered. It consists almost entirely of immigrants, 
besides Arab half-bieeds and a number of Chinese 
they are mainly Buginese There aie veiy few 
Dayaks. The piedominant religion is Islam but its 
observances are for the most pait neglected, only 
here and there one finds a mosque which is falling 
to pieces The ruler, whose capital is quite an 
insignificant settlement, governs with three notables 
(^ 7 vaki/)j members of his family, each of whom is 
allotted a certain teiritory as an appanage 
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de geographte van Borneo'' s Wesiei afdeeiing^ 
Leyden 1903, 11 869; Th. J II van Driessche, 
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sc hi if t van het Kon, Ned Aai drijk^kundtg Ge- 
nootschapy Series 2, xxix , 1912, 326, article 
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IndteK 11, 1918, 357. (W H Kassers) 
KUBUR, pi of the Arabic kabry which, besides 
Its usual meaning of “tomb”, has also that of 
“box, sheath or needle case”, although it is not 
given in any dictionary, cf Abu Yusuf, Kiiab at- 
Kharadjy p 17 In North Africa one finds kabtOy 
pi kabui y “holsters” (Beaussier) This plural passed 
into Ottoman Turk, as a singular, and was boi rowed 
later by Arabic dialects of Africa (kubui y pi 
kubUiaty “leather pistol-belt worn round waist“ 
[Beaussier]) It has the same meaning of case, sheath, 
to which one can add that of quiver; it is com- 
monly used (by an abbreviation of kalem-kuburu 
“case for reeds”) for a case for holding cut leeds, 
a pen-holder, vulg Ar dawaya (class dawat)y Peis 
kalem-dan (illustrated in Huait, CalhgrapheSy p 
16; Lane, Modern Egyptiansy 1. 288). 

(Ci Huart) 

KU£AK (MIr7a) Wi^ai , surname of Muhammad 
Shaff, Persian poet of the xixth century, 
born at Shiraz, a clever calligrapher and musician, 
died in 1262 (1846) Author of numerous poems 
(dtwan lithographed at Teheian 1275) the Bazm-t 
Wt^aly the completion of the Farhad u-Shirin of 
Wahshi (lithographed at Teheran 1263) and of a 
translation into Persian of the Aixvak al-Opahab 
(golden collars) of Zamakhshari His sons, WikSr, 
Mahmud Hakim (the physician), Abu ’ 1 -K 5 sim 
Farhang, Dawari, Yazdani and Himmet had in- 
herited the paternal talent. 

Bibliography', Rida-Kuli Khan, Riyad 
aNArtflUy p. 337 — 350; Ma^ma^ al-Fusahdy 
XeherSn 1295, 11 528 — 548; E. G. Browne, 


Hist of Feistan Literature tn modern Times, 
Cambiidge 1924, p 316 and pi. ix (p 300, 
autograph). (Cl Huart) 

l^UCAN, a town in Persia, in the noithern 
pait of the province of Khorasan [q. v.] on the 
upper course of the Atrek [q v.], perhaps the 
ancient Ashak or Arsaka, in the older Arab geo- 
graphers Khabushan. later Khndjan, e.g Mulj^addasI, 
B G,A,y 111 319, 3 and Baiha^f, ed. Morley, p. 761, 
also Yfiknt under UstuwS (1 243, ao) according to 
Sam^fini (f? A/ 5 , xx., f 31a); according to Yakut, 
11 487, 21, the usual local pronunciation was 

Khushan. Sam^anl, f 211^, here also has only the 
form Khudjan (Sam'^anT had himself been there) 
Ihe oiigin of the pronunciation KuCan is traced 
by Rashid al-Din (ed Quatremere, p 183) to the 
Mongols The rums of the ancient KhabushSn 
(this name is still borne by a large village) he 
3 faisakh west of the later town, which was 
destroyed in the xix^h century by a senes of 
earthquakes Towaids the end of the viph (xiiiih) 
century Ghazan, after waids Ilkhan, when governor 
of Khorasan built a Buddhist temple in Ku£an 
(C d’Ohsson, Htstoii e des Mongols,^ The Hague and 
Amsterdam, 1834/1835, iv 148, quoting Rashid 
al-Din) In the leign of 'Abbas I [q v.] a Kurd 
principality (tribe of Za'faranlu) w^as founded with 
a hereditary IlkhanI at its head. Like most towns 
of Peisia of some size, Ku&an also has the tomb 
of an Imamzade, Ibrahim b. 'Ah, son of 'Ali b 
Musa, who IS buried in Meshhed On the hill 
now called Nadir-lepe near Ku6an, Nadir Shah 
was killed in 1160 (1747) In the reign of Nadir 
Shah (after his campaign of 1740 against Bukhara) 
a few leaves of a copy of the Kurban written by 
the Timurid Baison gh or Ghiyath al-Din [q v.] 
pieserved in Samaikand (accoidmg to others in 
^ahr-i Sabz 1 e Kash) were brought to Ku£an 
Shah Nasir al-Din m 1883 had two of the leaves 
brought to the Museum in Teheran In the sup- 
pression of a rebellion of the Ilkhani by 'Abbas 
Mirza [q. v ] the town suffered severely, and the 
gieat earthquakes of 1852, 1871, 1893 ^*^d 1895 
w'eie still more disastrous to it When Cuizon 
visited It in 1889, the population was under 
12,000, but we are also told that 12,000 perished 
in the earthquake of 1893 and about 10,000 weie 
left. The present KuCan was only rebuilt after the 
last earthquake about 8 miles east of the ruined town 
Bibliography, W Tomaschek, Zur hi- 
storischen Topographte von Persien, 1883, 1. 85, 
S, B Ak, Wien, cii. 227; J. B Fraser, Nar- 
rative of a Join ney into Khorasan, London 
1825, p. 555 sqq ; Cuizon, Peisia and the Per- 
sian Question, London 1892, 1 94 sqq,, C. E. 
Yate, Khurasan and Sistan,^ Edinburgh and 
London 1900, p ly^sqq, 2()7 sq ; W, Barthold, 
Istoriko-geograficeskiy obzor Ii ana,, St. Petersburg 
1903, p. 672 sq ; G. Le Stiange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p 
393 Tiavels of Nasir al-Din, Pers. lith. with- 
out title-page fiist journey 1283 — 1284, year 
of the hare = 1867, lithog 1286 = 1869, p. 
316 sqq ; second journey 1 300, year of the 
sheep = 1883, lithog. 1306, year of the Mouse = 
1888, p. 1 16 sq, and 124. (W. Barthold) 

KOcOK BAIRAM. [See Id al-Fitr.] 

K060K IfAINAREJE (T., “small hot 
spring”), a town in Bulgaria, 45 miles to 
the South of Silistria, was until the treaty of 
Berlin (July 13, 1878) a part of the Ottoman 
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Empire It was in this town that a treaty of peace 
between ‘^Abd al-Hamfd I, the Ottoman SultSn and 
Catherine II, the Empress of Russia, was signed 
on the 12 I, 1188 (July 2i8t, 1774) 

The Russian army having appeared before Shumla 
and the troops of the grand vizier Muhsin-Zade 
Muhammad Pasha, having abandoned it in a body, 
the latter decided to send plenipotentiaries to 
Field-Marshal Romanzoff, he chose the re^is-efendi 
Munib and K»aya-beg Ahmad Rasml ; Prince 
Repnine, the Russian Ambassador, represented 
the Empress. After a discussion which lasted for 
seven hours, the plenipotentiaries came to an 
agreement on July 17; but the signature was post- 
poned for five days in order to make it coincide 
with the date of the treaty signed by Peter the 
Great after his defeat on the Pruth (July 22 , 17 ii) 
and the town of KUCuk Kainar^e was chosen 
because it was the place where the General Weiss- 
mann had peiished The tieaty consisted of twenty- 
eight articles which established the political 
independence of the Tatais of the Crimea, of 
Bessarabia, and of Kuban, while reserving religious 
supremacy to the Sultan (a phrase vhich gave 
rise to the idea of the Caliph-Pope, which became 
so widespread throughout European literature, see 
also khalIfa). It restored to the Khan of the 
Crimea all the lands conqueied by the Russian 
Army, except the two ports of Kerc and Yeni- 
VaFa, the restoration of the conquests of the 
Russians except the two Kabarta, Azof and Kil- 
burun It restoied prisoneis to liberty without 
ransom, and piovided for the free navigation of 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It established 
freedom for commerce, security foi travellers and 
in particulai for the pilgrims fiom Jerusalem (this 
article later allowed Russia to inteivene m the 
affairs of the Holy Land) I he Porte acknowledged 
the Empress of Russia’s title of paUts/tah and her 
right to build a church at Pera. The question of 
Poland, which had been the chief cause of the 
wai, was not dealt with in the treaty By two 
additional secret clauses (Martens, Recuetl des 
traites^ 11. 287) the Porte promised to pay as war 
indemnity the sum of 15,000 purses = 7,500,000 
piasties, worth at this time four million roubles, 
wvthin three years. Russia on her side undertook 
to 01 del her fleet to evacuate the Archipelago as 
quickly as possible. This treaty contributed largely 
to strengthen Russian influence. 

Bibliography. Rasml Ahmad-Efendi , 
Khuld^at al-A^bar.^ transl. by Diez, Wcscnthche 
Betrachtunge?i y WSsif-Efendi, Mahastn al-A/hary 
11. 184 and sgq ; J. von Hammer, I/tsl de 
I'empti e ottoman.^ Fr. transl , vol xvi , p. 392 sqq , 
Jouannin and van Gaver, Turquic.^ p. 358 

(Cl Huart) 

KUCUM KHAN, a Tatar IGian of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians Abu ’ 1 -GhSzi (ed. Desmaisons, p 177) 
is the only authoiity to give information regarding 
his origin and his genealogical relation to the 
other descendants of Cingiz Kh 5 n. According to 
this source, he reigned for forty years in “Turan”, 
lost his eyesight towards the end of his life, was 
driven from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003 
(1594/1595), took refuge with the Manghit (Nogai) 
and died among them. References to KuCum are 
also found in the work of the Ottoman Turk Saifl 
said to have been written in 990 (1582) (Leyden 
MS., N®. 917; transl. without a reference to the 


MS by Ch. Schefer as an appendix to his translation 
of the history of Central Asia, Histoire de fAste 
CentraUy by ^Abd al- Karim Bukhari, Pans 1876, 
P 303 I^u^um’s kingdom and its capital are 
there called “Tura”; the Russians had taken this 
town during Kiifium’s absence KuCum afterwards 
returned and drove out the Russians after a long 
siege (i — 2 years) but the latter carried off his 
son a prisoner to Moscow These stories seem to 
show that Saifi’s work was piobably composed 
later than the year given in the title (Schefer, 
loc, cit..y Preface, p iv , even gives the year 990 
A. H as date of death of the author). 

The name “Isker” for the capital of KuCum 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) 
seems to be found only in Russian sources; it is 
only from the latter also that the principal events 
of his reign can be chronologically arranged. 
Kucum did not inherit his kingdom from his father 
but had expelled his predecessor YadigSr, in 1563 
Yadigar is still mentioned as king of Siberia, 
while in 1569 w'e find KiiCum In 1581 Isker was 
conquered by Russian Cossacks under Yermak; 
the Cossacks owed their victory to the use of 
fire-arms, then still unknown in Siberia. Ku^um’s 
son Makhmet-Kul (Muhammad Kulf) was sent a 
prisoner to Moscow It was not till Yermak fell 
in an unexpected attack (1584 or 1585) that Isker 
was vacated by the Russians ; but by the year 
1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, building 
the Russian town of Tobolsk near this town. 
Kucum did not suffer his last defeat at the hands 
of the Russians till August 20, 1598 He is said 
to have been slam by the Nogai, with whom he 
had taken refuge, out of levenge for his father’s 
raids on them The document used by Radloff 
{Aus Sibirien^.^ Leipzig 1893, p 146 ) dealing 

with an embassy from Ku6um to Bukhaia and the 
order by ‘^Abd Allah Kh 5 n [q v ] his governor in 
Khwarizm to send teachers of religion to Siberia, 
cannot be genuine Kh^anzm was at this date an 
independent kingdom and not under the rule of 
the 1 ^ 5 n of Bukhara The form “KozUm” adopted 
by Radloff is also not to be found in any histo- 
rical sources. 

Bib ho ^ir ap hy Howorth, Histoiy of the 
Mongols.^ ii , London 1880, p 982 sqq. and the 
Russian woiks used theie; Hadi Atlilsi, Sibtr 
Td'jtkht., Kazan 1912, p. 36, 46, 67 ^qq. and 
W. Baithold’s review in Zap xxiii , p. 421 sq, 
__ (W. Barthold) 

KUpA^A, a group of tribes When Islam 
was first preached, the genealogical division of the 
Arab race into three mam bodies, Modar Ma'add, 
Rabija and Yemen, had just been completed The 
poets lefer to it as a well known principle 
Agreement had not been reached regarding the 
fourth group, claiming descent from a common 
ancestor, called KudS'^a. This group comprised 
several important tribes, settled in the northern 
Hidjaz and leading a nomadic life between Arabia, 
^Iral^, Syria and Egypt 

Without protest, the Kuda'a had allowed them- 
selves to be classed with the Yemen group. Well- 
hausen {Das arabtsche Reich, p. 113) observes 
that this grouping was not old. This is quite 
correct but decides nothing If the Kudina had 
allowed it, it was because their interests coincided 
with those of the Yemenis. They might have 
perhaps stopped there if the matrimonial alliances 
of the Sufyanid caliphs with the BanU Kalb [q.v.] 
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had not upset the political equilibrium of the Arab 
tribes. Kalb formed the mam nucleus of the Kuda'a 
and the old genealogical fiction A\as intended to 
secure it the unconditional support of the Yemeni 
tribes of Syria At any cost the Kuda'a Yemen 
bloc had to be broken up Several Kuda'^a tubes 
had for long lived alongside of the Modaris and 
contracted temporary alliances with them This 
could be usefully exploited Evidence of the im- j 
portance attached to the discussion of these questions 
is the fact that they were raised in the presence 
of the Prophet 

Now nothing could be more unstable than the 
grouping of the Beduin tribes To iindeistand 
how down to the Omayyads and in spite of the 
institution of the dizvafi, the ethnographical con- 
nections of the Kuda'a had remained floating, it 
is sufficient to read in the Naka'id Qiatlr wa 
d-Farazdak, N® 104 (verses 23 — 24, cf Djahiz, 
Haxawan^ iv 107 below) They weie unable to 
produce charters or base their aiguments on his- 
torical documents Vague traditions and especially 
poetry were appealed to Did not the poetry con- 
tain the ‘‘archives of Arabia”, diioan al-^Atab'^ 
In this connection the author of the Agfmnt 
(vii 77 — 78) speaks of veises fabricated by the 
Kuda'a, anxious to connect themselves with the 
Yemen group Apocryphal poetry is the cuise of 
the whole of pre-Muslim histoiy A vast and 
disastrous activity was displayed in this field But 
It would be a great mistake to charge this ex- 
clusively to the genealogists of Kuda^a In fact 
the Kuda'^a seem the least deserving of suspicion, 
because under the Omayyads they were lietter able 
than some others to do without alliances The 
supremacy assured to the Kalbis in Syria freed 
them from the necessity of seeking allies among 
the Modaris, to say nothing of then antipathy to 
the Kaisis with whom they weie soon in open 
conflict In their verses Djarlr and Farazdak appeal 
to an old alliance betv\een Tamim and Kalb The 
latter tribe had probably lost all recollection of it 
But they could not be displeased to see their im- 
poitance recognised by the best poets of Tamim, 
the great Modari tribe, whose friendship was also 
sought by Kais 

The Kudahs were only represented m small 
numbers in Egypt In 102 a.h a Kalbi governor 
of Egypt reconstituted a distinct group with various 
Kuda^i clans, which he had found scatteied among 
the Modari and Yemeni tribes in his province 
Besides Kalb and its numerous subdivisions, the 
following are the main tribes of the Kuda'a group. 
Salih (the predecessors of Ghassan in Syiia), 
Tanukh, Djarm, Bali, Djuhaina, Kain (Banu ’ 1 -Kain 
or Balkain), Bahia^ Mahra, Khusham (to be retained 
in the text of al-Kindl, p 72, i 1 ) For these 
tribes the reader is referred to the separate articles 
on them Their proximity to the Syrian frontier 
or their settlement in Syria had encouraged the 
spread of Christianity among them We therefore 
find them at the Arab invasion at first taking 
the side of the Byzantines. 

Bibliography I bn ^Abdrabbihi, al-^Ikd aU 
farld, 11, p 71 — 73; Ibn Duraid, Ishtikak^ 
p 313 etc ; Ya%ubl, Historiae^ ed. Houtsma, 
p 229, 230, 233, 234, 254—255; al-Kindl, The 
Governors and yudges of Egypt^ ed Rhuv 
Guest, p. 70 — 71; Aghanls xi 160, xix 25, 
Hamdani, J^azha, ed MUller, p. 94, 113, 170, 
172, 206, 220, 251; Wllstenfeld, Register ge- 


nealog Tabellen^ p 137, 444, H. Lammens, Le 
Calif at de Yaztd, 1., p 274 — 277, reprint from 
M F O B ^ ^ 593 etc (H Lammens) 

J^UDAMA B Dja^i-ar Abu ’l-Farai^ al-Kahr 
AL- Bag HD A Dl, an A i a b author Born a Christian, 
he adopted Islam under the Caliph al-Muktafl 
(289 — 295 = 902 — 906) and served in the central 
administration at Baghdad in which he obtained 
the office of Madjlis al-Zimam in 297 undei the vizier 
Abu ’l-Hasan b al-Furat The date of his death 
IS not known Most writers (Ibn Taghrlbirdl, ed. 
Juynboll, 11 323 , Reinaud, Geographic d'* Aboiilfeda^ 
lx, Ixxxiv, de Goeje, B G Ay vi , 22; D6ren- 
bourg, Mss de PEscurtaly 11 , x.) give 337 (958) 
but according to Yakut, h ihad aPAilby vi. 204, 
that date is due to Ibn al-D;awzI who is not to 
be relied on foi such matteis The only ceitain 
thing IS that he was still alive in 320 as m that 
year he was present at a disputation between Aba 
Sa'id al-Siiafi and the logician Mattai. One result 
of his official activities was the for us most important 
book, the Kitab al-Kharadj which he seems to 
have compiled soon after 316, only the second 
volume of it survives in the Koprulu library in 
Stambul, de Goeje published extracts fiom it in B 
G A y\i The woik first begins by discussing of the 
provincial division of the empire and the organisation 
of the postal sei vices and gives the yield in 
taxation for each distiict The author then gives 
a survey of the adjoining foieign countries and 
then inhabitants and next gives a very full account 
of the financial system, taxation and administrative 
law A short history of the Arab conquests is 
simply copied from al-Baladhuri. He devoted his 
leisure to belles-lettres and pioduccd a work on 
style and rhetoric, Kitab Nakd al-Nathr al-ma^i uf 
bi-Kitab al-Bayany edited by his pupil Abu 'Abdallah 
Muhammad b Aiyub and a poetics Kitab Naka 
aP ShPi . Both w’orks are preserved in the Escunal 
MS. N^. 242 of Derenbourg’s Catalogue; the latter 
is also in the Koprulu library 1. 445, 2 (see 
Rescher, M»S O 5 ’, xiv , 17) and has been printed 
from It at Stambul in 1902. 

Bibliography Ibn al-NadIm, al-Fihristy 
p 130, 20 sgq y YaVut, Ir^had al-Arib^ ed 

Margoliouth, vi 203 — 205, de hXdcCL^y Notices sur 
Codama et ses cents ^ f. A , Senes 5, xx 185 
sqq,^ Brockelmann, G A L y \ 228. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

KUDATKU BIlIK [Sec YUsuf KhXss HAdjib ] 
al-^UDS, the usual Arabic name for 
Jerusalem in later times The older writers 
call It commonly Bait al-Makdis (accoiding to 
some Mukaddasy cf Gildemeister, Z D M. G , 
xxxvi 387 sq y Fischer, ibid y lx 404 sqq) which 
really meant the Temple (of Solomon), a tianslation 
of the Hebrew Bet-hammik dash (e g Ibn HishSm, 
ed Wiibtenfeld, p 263, 2) but it became applied 
to the whole town They also frequently use the 
name IliyS^ from Aelia (see below) They like- 
wise knew the old name Jerusalem, which they 
reproduce as Urishalim (or -am) (variants in Yaljut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, i 402) The name al-Balat also 
occurs in Muljaddasl, a word of uncertain meaning 
derived from palatiuniy but which probably means 
“royal residence” For other names of rarer oc- 
currence see Gildemeister, op, cit 

When the Roman soldiers of Titus became 
masters of the whole city after a long and strenuous 
siege at the end of September 70 A D , the splendid 
temple had already been burned down, according 
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to Sulpicius beverus by order of Titu's, according 
to others against his desire (see Willamowitz, 
Kultnr d Gegenwart^ i /viii 1 70, Windisch, 
Theol Ttjdschr,^ P* 21^^ ^or the last 

few nights the city had looked like a sea of fire 
The Roman soldiers, maddened by the stubborn 
defence, continued the destruction after the capture 
of the city and plundered without mercy But it 
is certainly wrong to think of the conquered 
Jerusalem as being razed absolutely level with the 
ground. The eastern part of the city had suffered 
most, notably the area of the Temple, but a con- 
siderable piece of the city wall with a prominent 
tower was left at the south-east cornet and on 
the western side Titus left the city wall and the 
three great towers of the palace of Herod intact, 
to serve as a shelter for the Roman camp Many 
of the old houses must also have been still 
standing, or at least have been in such a con- 
dition that the Jews, who were gradually returning, 
could find some sort of shelter in them 

For the first half century after the fall of 
Jeiusalem we are completely without infoimation 
about the unfortunate city Risings continually 
flamed up in the country round but nothing is 
said about the capital At the beginning of the 
reign of Hadrian, peace was ultimately lestoied 
but later (132 — 135 ad) another revolt broke 
out when the Emperor forbade circumcision and 
wanted to build a new city upon the ruins of 
Jerusalem After the rising had been suppressed 
with difficulty, he tamed out his plan and a 
puiely pagan city aiose uhich was called Colonia 
Aclia Capitolina While on the noiih side it ob- 
served the boundary marked by the so-called 
third wall, it left out the southern half of the 
oiiginal city and in the south-west a part of the 
upper town ; these remained the bounds for the 
whole period following except for a buef inter- 
ruption under Salah al-Din The new city had 
the usual buildings, baths, theatre, sanctuaiies etc 
(sec Chronicon Paschaic and on it, Vincent and 
Abel, yerusaleni^ 11 6 sqq ) and was divided into 
7 parts, each under an administiative official I he 
Emperor had a sanctuary built in honour of the 
Capitoline Jupiter as the principal god, for which 
the great masses of ruins there formed a rich 
quarry (cf Eusebius, Dent evangel ^ viii 3) Ac- 
cording to Dio Cassius, Ixix 12; Hieronymus, 
Comm in Esatam^ xi 8, etc , this temple was 
built exactly on the site of the old Jewish temple, 
which Vincent and Abel, op at, 11 15 doubt, 
but without sufficient reason That the “rock” 
which had formed the old altar for burnt offerings, 
remained practically untouched is evident from 
its later histoiy, but unfortunately we do not 
know if It was actually used in connection with 
the worship in the new sanctuary With the help 
of a few coin-types we can form some idea of 
the appeal ance of the temple of Jupiter, and we 
also know that two statues of Hadiian (probably 
one of the Emperor and one of Antoninus) weie 
erected near it If this temple of Jupiter raises 
questions which are difficult to answer, this is 
still more true of the temple of Aphrodite built 
in Jerusalem on the site of which was later built 
the Constantinian Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(on presumed remains of this temple, see Schmaltz, 
Mater Ecclestarum, ^ 351) According to Eusebius, 
wicked men, inspired by demons (pagan deities) 
had done everything they could to conceal and 


to pollute this place by covering t 3 6itov uvrpov 
with earth brought for the purpose and building 
a temple of Aphrodite with its impure cult. 
Whether this was the real reason for the building 
of the temple of Aphrodite is very doubtful For 
even if we grant the possibility that a recollection 
of the place of the Crucifixion and of the tomb 
of Chiist had been pieserved among the earliest 
Christians, it is unlikely that Hadrian to whom 
the building may, with most probability, be credited 
paid so much heed to the Christians that he would 
deliberately insult them so deeply (cf P Mickley, 
Dte Konstanttnkirchen tm hetltgen Lande^ 1923; 
p sq , Dalman, Palasttnajahrbuch^ ix , 102 ) 

At most it can only have been an accident On 
the other hand we may ascribe to Hadrian’s re- 
building of the city the broad pillared way which 
runs through Jerusalem from north to south on 
the mosaic map of Madeba of the vflh centuy (see 
Guthe, Z D P V y xxviii 120 sq y Gisler, Das 
Heiltge Landy 1912, p 214 sqqj)y of the pillars 
of which a series of remains have been unearthed 
(cf Vincent and Abel, op at yW 22) It debouched 
on the noith into an open square with a single 
pillar standing alone, after w'hich the North Gate 
in the middle ages was known as the “Gate of 
the Pillar” (^Bab al-^Amtid or Bab ^Amud al-Ghurab') 
Jews w'cre forbidden under pain of death to enter 
the new city This prohibition remained in force 
undei Antoninus Pius, but they were again allow-ed 
to practise circumcision As the Christians were 
not affected by the prohibition, their numbers 
must have increased m the centuries following 
Hadrian’s reign Then place of worship m this 
penod was the Church of bion on the southern 
peak of the next hill, which was therefore regarded 
as the mothei of the othei churches in the Holy 
Land It was at first a small building, which was 
not replaced by a large basilica until a later date 
In the same period pilgrimages to Palestine, 
especially to Jerusalem, began to become more 
numeious (cf Windisch, Z D, P V., xlviii 145 
sqq ) The faithful came thithei fiom all countries, 
and especially when the earlier obstacles and 
dangers had been diminished by the conversion to 
Christianity of Constantine I, numerous bodies of 
pilgrims followed the example of the queen-mother, 
Helena, who visited Palestine in 320 The appearance 
of Jerusalem about this time (c 333) is described 
to us in the woik of the so-called pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, the exact character of which cannot 
however be readily defined We learn that the 
two Hadrian statues weie still standing and perhaps 
also the Temple of Jupiter, although the words 
are not clear (^et in aede tpsa ubt templum futt 
quern Salomon aedtficavti) If this was the case, 
the temple must have very soon afterwards been 
taken down when the Empeior began to build 
his church The lapis pertusus over which the Jews 
were allowed to weep and pour oil on one day 
of the year, is probably the stone on which the 
altar for burnt offerings had stood, which there- 
fore must have been lying exposed m those days. 
If It did not take place earlier, the complete 
desolation of the site of the temple must have 
begun at this time, when the Christians, remembering 
Christ’s words (Matt xxiv. 2), rejected any thought 
of rebuilding the temple; Euchanus {Ittnera Hte- 
rosy I, Lattnay 1. 52) expressly mentions it. But 
this was not true, at least about 348, of the outer 
enclosures of the site which Cyril {Patr, Greac.y 
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xxxiii. 889) mentions as still in existence) and at 
a still later date there is a reference to the outer 
wall at the S E corner with a high tower. The 
name given it, “Tower of David”, which is found 
about 350 in Epiphanius, is based on an erroneous 
transfeience of David’s citadel to this site and 
indeed this period in general with the many pil- 
grims asking about sites mentioned in the Bible, 
proved very productive of local traditions with 
no authority or even quite false 

In his great buildings the Emperor Constantine 
was only concerned with Christian associations 
Besides the basilica on the Mount of Olives men- 
tioned by the pilgrim of Bordeaux, his main woik 
was the building (completed in 335} of the large 
and splendid chuich on the spot wheie Christ 
had been crucified and which was theiefore con- 
secrated to the victorious Cross Proof that it was 
the true site was according to Eusebius the wap’ 
tSo-ocv at the light emanating from the 
Holy Sepulchre when they began to dig out the soil 
It was the Empeioi’s intention to build a great 
sanctuary for the whole of Christendom, which 
was to surpass all otheis in the splendour and 
costliness of its mateiials Eusebius gives a veiy 
rhetorical picture of this building and theiefore 
one that is not easy to visualise The sepulchre, 
discovered by a miiacle, was adorned by the 
Emperor with beautiful pillars and iich decoration 
East of it lay an open paved square, which was 
enclosed on three sides by pillared halls On the 
east side was a great basilica through the eastern 
exits of which one entered the outer gateway and 
reached the street of the maiket through them 
The basilica had a sloping roof Eusebius also 
speaks of a hemisphere, which some take to be 
a cupola on the roof, others an apsis Eusebius 
does not mention a building over the Holy Se- 
pulchre (Mickley, at , p 38 sq however finds 
a refeience to it in the hemtsphatrton just men- 
tioned, which he supposes is mentioned in the wrong 
place in the text) The Sepulchre was originally, 
it appears, in the open air and it was the sons 
of Constantine who first built over it the so-called 
anasiastSy the rotunda form of which, later main- 
tained, is fiist mentioned by Cyril in 350 In the 
account of the building there is no mention of 
the principal relic, the lemains of the Holy Cross, 
but they were in existence barely 15 years later, 
they were perhaps old pieces of wood found in 
excavating for a cistern 1 hey were later preserved 
at the S E corner of the basilica in a silver case 
Constantine’s reign brought some relief to the 
Jew's as they were permitted, as already observed, 
to enter the city and weep on the stone on the 
site of the Temple Futlier scope was given them 
in the reign of Justinian who not only completely 
abolished the old prohibition but gave them per- 
mission to rebuild the Temple, which however 
they were prevented from doing by flames bursting 
forth, according to Ammianus After the Empeior’s 
death Constantine’s regulations were again enforced 
The more peaceful period that now began gave 
the Christians leisure to devote themselves to their 
own theological and hierarchical disputes, which 
had for the Jerusalem Christians the satisfactory 
result that they were freed from the suzerainty of 
Caesarea, as, at the Council of Chalcedon (451 — 
453), the bishopric of Jerusalem was recognised 
as an independent patriarchate, comprising Palestine, 
Pnma, Secunda and Tertia The Emperor’s family 


devoted continual attention to the embellishment 
of the town Thus the Empress Eudocia, who 
visited Jerusalem in 460, built a church of St 
Stephen and a church at the pool of Siloah A 
still more dazzling epoch came with the reign of 
Justinian who was fond of building He had 
churches and hospitals built in the countiy round, 
including a nosokomium in the capital (cf Cyiil 
in Z D F V y XXX VI. 305) He also bestowed a 
splendid church of Theotokos on the city of 
which Procopius gives a florid but by no means 
lucid descnption (Z)<? Aedifiats yusttmanty v 6) 
Accoiding to him the church was supported by 
pillars and had a roof of cedar trunks P'rom a 
statement by Theodosius it seems to have been 
m the shape of a cross. One very important statement 
in the description of Piocopius is that the giound 
was not large enough for the intended building, 
so that the Emperor had great substructures made 
on south and east until the ground reached the level 
of the adjoining rocks This is in favour of the 
assumption often made that this church was the 
predecessor of the mosque of Al^sa, the oldest 
parts of which undoubtedly belonged to a church 
The part of the site of the Temple which lay in 

ruins and which would not be built upon for the 

reasons already mentioned must therefore have 
stretched so far south that the remaining area 
was too small for so large a church (cf R 
Hartmann, Z D. P Vy xxxii , 185 sqq) Otheis 

like H Dressaire, Echos de V Orient y 1912, p 146 
sqq , 234 sqq , K. Schmaltz, op at , p 385, 

look for the site of Justinian’s church in the Jewish 
quartei southwest of the Temple area 

A sudden end was put to this idyllic state of 
affairs by the devastating invasion of the Persians 
m 614 A I) When they were befoie Jerusalem, 
the Patriarch Zachanas, who, like Jeiemiah of 
old, saw in the attack a punishment for the im- 
moiahty prevailing in the city, advised suirender 
but the people would not listen to him, although 
the Byzantine troops m Palestine were leaving 
the city to its fate With the help of their siege 
machinery, the Persians entered the town and 
bathed the city in the blood of old men, women 
and children. The churches were destroyed and 
the crucifixes trodden under foot. The Jews, who 
had as a rule been on good terms with the Per- 
sians, are said to have used the occasion to avenge 
themselves on the Christians The Patriarch was 
sent into banishment with other dignitaries and 
the palladium, the Holy Cross, to the horror 01 
Chiistianity was earned off by the victors (cf. K 
Schmaltz, op at y p 69; P Peeters, La Fuse de 
la yirusalem par le^ FerseSy Melanges de FUnt- 
versite de Beyrouthy ix i sqq , Eutychius m Vincent 
and Abel, yitusaleniy li 242) The change only 
came when Heraclius began his marvellous cam- 
paign of conquest which led him far into Persian 
territory Kawadh II, Sheroe, who ascended the 
throne on the assassination of his father in 628, 
sought peace and withdrew all the Persian troops 
from Byzantine territory After his brief leign, 
complete confusion reigned in Persia so that the 
war could not be continued The Holy Cross was 
sent back m its case which the Persians by God’s 
providence had never opened and restored to its 
former place on September 14, 629; in the mean- 
while a monk named Modestius had been showing 
great energy and succeeded m restoring the de- 
stroyed church, including the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre built by ConstaDtiDe^ which was restored 
to its former size and decorated as far as the 
modest means allowed The remains of the Cross 
did not however stay in Jerusalem, but were sent 
in 633 by Heraclius to Constantinople, when he 
was doubtful of being able to defend Syria 
Neveitheless a piece seems to have remained in 
Jerusalem, as the continuation of the festival of 
the elevation of the Cross shows (Vincent and 
Abel, op ctt,y 11 227) 

But scarcely had the Christians in the Holy 
Land begun to breathe a little more freely again 
after this severe visitation, than events occuried 
which were destined to have far more fatal con- 
sequences The politico-ieligious community formed 
by Muhammad, little heeded outside of Arabia up 
to the time of his death, became a few years 
later with startling suddenness a danger threatening 
the neighbouiing countries. 

Although Jerusalem lay outside the regular or- 
bit of the Prophet’s inteiests, he mentioned it 
several times in the Kurban, a natural result 01 
his indebtedness to Jews and Christians As he 
had no idea of the actual appearance of the town, 
the cursory mention of the mihrab (Sura, 111 32 
sq , XIX. 12) IS of no importance, but Jeiusalem 
became of real significance for him in the period 
when, following the example of the Jews, he 
turned at prayer in the direction of the holy city 
The tradition is certainly right ^\hlch says that 
the eaiher ktbla mentioned in SClra 11 136, 138, 
which he exchanged for the sanctuary at Mecca 
after the breach with the Jews, was Jerusalem, 
whether he already used this direction in the 
Meccan period or only intioduced it after his mi- 
gration to Medina in ordei to win over the Jews 
there (cf the article muhammad) In the former 
case which is moie probably right, Jerusalem must 
from the very beginning have been of very con- 
siderable significance to him as a religious centre 
Accoiding to the usual explanation, moreover 
Sura XV 11 x with the expiession masdjid al-aksa 
indicates Jerusalem as the goal of the Prophet’s 
nocturnal journey, not how^ever the later mosque 
of the name but the site of the old Temple of 
Solomon The correctness of this interpretation is 
however not certain for there is a ceitain amount 
of suppoit for Horowitz’s (A/, ix 1 59; following 
Schiieke, ibui ^ vi i sqq^ suggestion that Muham- 
mad was rather thinking of a place in heaven in 
this phrase (see muhammad) But the tiaditional 
view, which must have arisen very early, gained 
the greatest importance for Jerusalem, for on it 
IS based the classing of the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem among the three most holy places of prayer 
in the world, indeed it is sometimes even given 
the preference ovei the other two 

The Muslim armies that crossed the frontiers 
of Aiabia after the death of Muhammad entered 
Palestine as well as the lands of the Euphrates. 
With the defeat of the Imperial troops at Adjnadain 
(q V and add to the Btbl , Mas^^iidi, Muiu^J aB 
IMa/tab, v 225) m July 634, after which the 
Byzantine general Aretion had to take shelter in 
Jerusalem, Byzantine rule in Palestine began to 
totter and its fate was settled on the YaimQk m 
August 636, the fortified towns then sufiendered 
one after the other to the victorious Arabs. Two 
different accounts of the taking of Jerusalem have 
been handed down According to the most usual 
version, the Arab general Abu 'Ubaidam 17(638) 


asked the Caliph ^Umar to come to his headquarters 
at Djabiya [q. v.] as the people of Jerusalem 
would only capitulate on condition that 'Umar 
himself concluded the treaty with them According 
to the other story, which de Goeje, Memotre sur 
la conquete de la Syricy 1864, p IIO sqq.y nghtly 
prefers, the Caliph came to ]^ 5 biya of hi« own 
accord to arrange the affairs of the conqueied 
regions and from there (according to Baladfaurl, 
ed de Goeje, p 139) he sent KhSlid b ThSbit 
to Jerusalem to besiege the town and the terms 
made by the latter for the surrender were then 
approved by ‘^Umar These terms, which are 
pieserved in several versions (e. g Tabari, 1 
2404 sq , cf BalSdhun, p 139; Ya^^kubl, ed 
Houlsma, 11. 167, cf de Goeje, op, city p 122 sq) 
were quite mild The Christian inhabitants were 
granted security for their lives, property, churches 
and crucifixes, while the Jews were not to live 
among them, the churches were not to be used 
as dwellings, and not to be torn down or reduced 
in size, and the Christians retained their religious 
liberty, in leturn they were to pay the ^tzya 
and assist in warding off the Byzantine troops 
and raiders The statements on the date of the 
taking of Jerusalem also vary; Tabari for example 
gives Rabi' II of the year 16 

Further details of 'Umar’s conduct at the capture 
of Jerusalem are given by various Christian and 
Muslim authors Iheophanes (ed de Boor, 1. 339) 
who wrote towaids the end of the vmth century, 
lecords under the year 627 that the Caliph on 
the conclusion of the treaty, so favourable to the 
Christians, entered the holy city wearing soiled 
lobes — according to this author a sign of his 
devilish hypocrisy — and demanded to be led to 
the site of the Temple which he then made a 
place of pagan worship. Writing m the tenth 
century, the Egyptian Christian Eutychius i^An- 
naleSy ed Pococke, 11 285 sqq and in Vincent 

and Abel, Jet usaUnty 11 243) tells somewhat more 
fully how' 'Umar refused to peiform his salat in 
the basilica of the Church of the Resurrection and 
instead said his prayers on the steps at the entrance 
in Older, as he explained, to prevent the Muslims 
from using the authority of his example to turn 
the church into a mosque and that he gave the 
Patriarch Sophronius a document confirming this 
At his lequest, Sophronius then pointed out the 
‘‘Rock” covered with debris on the site of the 
Temple as a suitable site for his masdjid. The 
Caliph at once began to clear off the rubble and 
as the Muslims followed his example the rock 
soon came into sight At the same time he gave 
instructions that the mas^jid should be so planned 
that the worshippers had the rock behind and 
not in front of them. It is apparent that the story 
is intended to confirm the alienable right of the 
Christians to their churches by the authority of 
the great Caliph There is naturally no such 
tendency in the Muslim histoiians — the earliest 
is al-Mugharraf in the tenth century with whom 
Shihab al-Din al-Makdisi, Shams al-Din al-Suyiitl 
and MuiJjIr al-Din (see below') are in substantial 
agi cement — who on the contrary show the 
Christians m a less favourable light. According to 
them the Patncius, w’ho appears here more cor- 
rectly in the place of the Patriarch, at first tried 
to deceive 'Umar when he demanded to be taken 
to David’s mas^tdy by showing him the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the Church of Sion. 
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But the Caliph saw through the deception, as the 
Prophet had described to him the place as he had 
seen it on his nocturnal journey ; he was ultimately 
taken to the site of the Temple, which he recognised 
as the right place, but it had Brst of all to be 
cleared of debris. In another story, recorded as 
early as Tabari, i 2408, Ka'b b al-Ahb 5 i [q v ] 
a Jewish convert to Isl 5 m plays a part which 
gives the story a point directed against the Jews 
When 'Umar entered the Temple area he summoned 
Ka'b to obtain his opinion regarding the choice 
of the place for the masdjid, but when the latter 
proposed that the place of piayer should be 
placed behind the Rock (north of it) the Caliph 
declined as he saw in the proposal a concealed 
attempt to plan the masdjid for the benefit of the 
Jews, so that the kibla would actually stiike the 
site of the old Temple 

If we examine these traditions more closely, 
we see that they all agree that 'Umar had a Muslim 
place of worship erected on the deserted Temple 
area. That we are on firm historical ground here 
is coiToborated by Bishop Arculfus about 670 
i^Ittnera Hterosofymt/a/za, ed P Geyer, 1898, p 226 
sq ; cf. Arculf, transl by Mickley, 1917, 19 ) 

who describes this masdjid as a very simple building 
{^Saracent quadrangulam orattoms domum qtiam 
subrectis tabults et vtagms ttabtbus super quasdam 
rtitnarum reliqutas vtU fabrtcatt sunt opere tpst 
frequentant)y but it could however hold 3,000 men 
In reality this was a very practical settlement of 
the situation that had arisen from the conquest 
of Jerusalem , the Caliph acquired a site long 
held sacred, without coming into conflict with the 
privileges granted to the Christians, as they w’ould 
not build a church on the site of the Temple for 
reasons already stated It is further clear that 
what Eutychius tells us about 'Umar’s praying on 
the steps of the basilica of the Sepulchre is an 
unhistorical invention intended to avert any en- 
croachments by the Muslims But this bias of the 
story only becomes evident from a further story 
of Eutychius, according to which the Muslims 
“of our day” (1 e the first half of the tenth 
century) overrode 'Umar’s regulations, when they 
took possession of the half of the forecourt on 
the steps to the Constantinian Basilica and built a 
masdjid there, w*hich they called the Masdjid 
'Umar, because ^Umar had prayed there. Schmalz 
{op, at , p 361) thinks a few remains of columns 
from this mosque can still be seen 

Under the Umaiyads the political conditions 
contributed in a peculiar way to inciease the 
prestige of Jerusalem Their interest in Muham- 
mad’s foundations was not considerable so that it 
was not difficult for them to abandon the holy 
cities in Arabia when the prescribed visits to them 
met with difficulty for any reason, and Jerusalem 
in particular, the holiness of which the Prophet, 
according to the usual exposition of Sura xvii. i, 
had recognised, formed a welcome substitute, all 
the more so as it was much easier to reach from 
Damascus than Mecca or Medina Evidence of 
the esteem in which Jerusalem was held, was 
early shown by Mu'awiya who had himself pro- 
claimed Caliph here A Syriac source published 
by Noldeke, xxix., 90, records that in 

July 971, Seleuc. (660 a.d = ^far-Rabl' a.h 40) 
many Arabs assembled in Jerusalem to make him 
king and that he ascended to Golgotha and prayed 
there and next went through Gethsemane to the 


Tomb of Mary, where he again prayed. Arabic 
sources (Tabari, 11 4; Mas'fldl, v. 14; Ibn al- 
Alhir, 111 388) say that homage was paid to him 
m Jerusalem in the year 40, and this must 
have happened only after 'All’s assassination on 
17th Ramadan, which is less probable than the 
Syriac story 'Abd al-Malik (65 — 68 = 685 — 705) 
took a further step in this direction When the 
anti-caliph Ibn Zubair had become master of Mecca, 
^Abd al-Malik feaied, not without reason, that the 
Syrians who made the pilgrimage thither, might 
be persuaded or forced to join him He therefoic 
forbade them to go there and when the people 
appealed to the definite command of the Piophet, 
he ordered them to go on pilgrimage to the holy 
Rock in Jerusalem and referred them to a tradition 
recoided by the famous traditionist al-Zuhrl, ac- 
cording to which Muhammad classed Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem as places of pilgrimage of 
equal value, nay, from what is appaiently the 
original foim of the hadith, the last town w^as to 
be placed above the other sanctuaries (cf Ya'kubi, 
11 167, Baladhuri, p. 1 43, Yakut, ed WUstenfeld, 
11 818, Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg, 11 390, Gold- 
ziher, Muhammedantsche Studten,^ 11 35 ) To 

expiess this esteem for the town in fitting and 
splendid form, the Caliph had a cupola built on the 
Rock upon which the Prophet had placed his foot on 
his journey to heaven, the Kubbat al-Sakhia [q v ] 
around which the tawaf was to be performed 
That (MiikaddasI, B G A ^ u\ 1 59) the Caliph in 
building It intended to surpass the beautiful cupola 
of the Church of the Sepulchie is probably quite 
m keeping with his general aims Others make 
Walid I the builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra, but 
this IS at once contradicted by an insciiption that 
survives, m which however the name of 'Abd al- 
Malik has been altered to that of the 'Abbasid 
Caliph al-Ma^mun but in such a way that not 
only does the difference in colour betray the 
alteration but the date 72 (691) has fortunately 
remained intact According to later writers (Ibn 
Taghnbirdi, 'UlaimT, etc ), 'Abd al-Malik also 
built the Aksa Mosque, which was given its name 
from Sura xvii i but if the mosque was built 
out of the Church of Justinian (see above) this 
can only mean that the Caliph in converting the 
church into a mosque committed a direct breach of 
the promise made by 'Umar, In any case the 
Christians in Jeiusalem retained their churches, 
such as the Church of Sion, the Church of Geth- 
semane (corrupted by the Arabs to “al-Djismanlya”) 
and notably the Church of the Resurrection, the 
name of which al-KiySma (1 e anastasis, the Arabs 
turned in ridicule into al-Kumama, “ordure”) On 
the south side of this church, there stood in the 
time of Arculfus a square church of the Viigin 
which later disappeared The last Umaiyad Caliph 
Marw 5 n II razed the walls of Jerusalem to the 
ground m 128 (746) after a rising in Palestine 
and two years latei it was visited by an earth- 
quake recorded by al-Musharraf and later writers, 
which was followed by another soon after the 
'AbbSsids had seized the empire The Caliph al- 
Mansur had the damage repaired, perhaps on his 
visits to Jerusalem (Tabaii, iii. 129, 372) in 
140 (758) or 154 (771) But afterwards another 
earthquake so damaged the building that it had 
once again to be restored in the reign of 
al-Mahdl, perhaps when he visited the city and 
prayed there in 163 (780) (Tabari, in. 500) (cf. 
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Mukaddasi, op> ctt*^ 168). On this occasion the 
Caliph had the building made bioader and shorter 
perhaps in order to emphasise the mosque form 
moie strongly Of work on the Dome of the 
Rock theie is no mention in these years But 
that something was done a little later under the 
Caliph al-Ma^mun (198 — 218 = 813 — 833) is evi- 
dent from the falsified inscription already mentioned 
and from another of the year 216 (831) put up 
by the Caliph’s brother who was then governor 
of Egypt and Syria (Tabari, 111 1100) 

With the gradual dissolution of the 'Abbasid 
empire Palestine also became involved in po- 
litical troubles and the land once again be- 
came a bone of contention between powers in 
Egypt and m Western Asia In 265 (878) it 
passed to the Tulunids and in 292 (905) to the 
Fatimids In this period the hitherto quite tolerable 
relations between Muslims and Christians became 
worse How the Muslims, contiaiy to the treaty 
with ^Umar, in 936 cut off half the outer court 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by building 
a masdjid has already been mentioned Yahya of 
Antioch (Vincent and Abel, 11 243) tells of a 

very seiious outbieak of fanaticism in 355 (966) 
The Muslims, who were joined by the Jews, set 
fire to the doors of the Basihka and the Church 
of the Resurrection, so that the dome of the 
latter fell in, entered the Church and looted all 
they could and afterwaids sacked the Chuich of 
Sion The Patriarch, who had hidden himself was 
diagged out, put to death and his corpse burned 
The destroyed churches weie restored under his 
successor, but not long after they were finished 
an even more terrible blow struck them when 
that stiange character the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim 
in Safar of the year 400 (October 1009, see Vincent 
and Abel, Jerusalem^ 11 249, on the other hand 
according to Ibn al-Athir, ix 147 in 398= 1008) 
ordered this sanctuary to which the eyes of all 
Christendom tuined, to be destroyed 'Ihe older 
was earned out as thoioughly as the solidity of 
the building permitted, but aftei wards the Patriarch 
Nicephoios succeeded in appeasing the Caliph so 
that he allowed the Chiistians to worship on the 
rums of the Church Clermont-Ganneau has with 
great acuteness connected with these events a 
Kufic inscription found in 1897 on a large block 
beside the central gate of the old east wall of the 
basilica, forbidden those under protection {al-dhunma^ 
1 e Christians and Jews) to enter the masdjid (the 
mosque of ^Umar above mentioned) {^Recuetl d' Arche- 
ologie Ortentale^ iv 283 sqq , cf M D P V ^ 
1897, 70 sqq^ Hakim’s successoi, al-Zahii, was 
forced to conclude a peace with the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus III by which he permitted the 
latter to lebuild the Church of the Resurrection 
at his own expense A new earthquake in 1034 
destroyed the sore tiied church, which was now 
left in ruins on account of the poverty of the 
Christians, until it was restored in 1048 by the 
liberality of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos 
But It was only the Church of the Resurrection, 
that was rebuilt while Constantine’s Basilica never 
rose again Only the Chapel of St Helena, the 
site of the finding of the Cross was preserved 
Another earthquake in 407 (1016) severely damaged 
the Dome of the Rock (Ibn al-AthIr, ix. 205) 
and the Caliph al-Zahir had to have the dome 
over it rebuilt as an inscription testifies (see ^Ali 
al-HerewI, Archives de VOrient Latin^ 1. 602) 


The Seldju^s put an end for a time to Fatimid 
rule in Palestine, and their leader Tughril Beg 
was recognised as SultSn in Baghdad in 447 (1055) 
Jerusalem also felt the effects of this when the 
Turkish general Atsiz on his campaign against 
Filastin in 463 (1070) conquered the city as well 
as Ramla and the adjoining country, which, as 
the Seldjuks posed as protectors of the Caliphate, 
lesulted in the ‘^Abbasid Caliph being again after 
a long interval mentioned in the khutba in the 
mosque there. When Jerusalem soon aftei wards 
rose in rebellion, Atsiz in 469 (1076/1077) had 
to besiege it again and after its capture, there was 
a w'holesale massacre from which only those es- 
caped who took refuge in the AljLsa Mosque (Ibn 
al-Athir, x 46, 64, 68 sqq ). The SeldjHk Sultan 
Tutush in Damascus had Atsiz put to death and 
in 484 (1091) Jerusalem was given to SukmSn, 
the son of a Turkoman officer In 489 (1096) the 
Fatimid Sultan al-MustaTi again succeeded in 
taking the city and in holding it successfully next 
year against Ridwan, son of Tutush The triumph 
of the Falimids was however of short duration 
only, for a couple of years later the Crusaders 
ai rived and made their victorious entry into the 
Holy City on July 15, 1099 

For the tenth and eleventh centuries, the period of 
the events outlined above, we have valuable material 
available in a senes of Arabic descriptions of 
Jerusalem and its holy places Even as early as 
the end of the ninth century we have the brief 
account by the geographer and historian Ya'kubi, 
who however deals mainly with questions of ad- 
ministration and population only (^B G A ^ vii , 
328 sq') The next is Ibn al-Fakih who wrote m 
290 (903) After relating the legends and hadiths 
associated with Jerusalem he gives a good desciiption 
of the Haram with its gates and sanctuaries, notably 
the Mosque of the Rock and al-AksS His measure- 
ments are of interest because some of them agree 
veiy w'ell with present day measurements {B G A ^ 
v 94 sqq ) Soon after Ibn al-Fakih, Ibn ^Abd- 
labbihi (p 328) in al-lkd al-fartd (Cairo 1331, 
IV 274 sq ) gives a description of the Dome of 
the Rock, w'hich in many ways recalls that of his 
piedecessor but the figures show considerable diver- 
gence lie likewise mentions different sanctuaries 
in Jerusalem and gates of the Haram The infor- 
mation in al-Istakhri’s version of an older work 
now lost (c 340 = 951/952) is very concise; the 
same applies to Ibn Haw^al’s version of the same 
book (367 = 977/978) There are references to the 
al-Aksa Mosque, unsurpassed in size, to the Sakhra 
with the Hock and the cave below, and to David’s 
Mihrab {B G, A , 1 57, ii 112) All these writers 
are thrown into the shade by the great geographer 
al-Mukaddasi, or al-Makdisi, who w'as born m 
Jerusalem (375 = 985/986) He begins wnh a 
list of the great attractions of Jerusalem and the 
advantages of living there but also mentions the 
disadvantages He then describes the Alcsa Mosque 
rebuilt after the earthquakes, the new parts of 
which stood out clearly from the older parts. There 
were 15 doors on the north side (a remarkably 
large figure, which does not agree with the other 
statements), the central one being a great iron 
door; there weie 11 doors on the east side Along 
the north side ran a court with marble pillars, 
built by the Tahirid 'Abdallah (d. 230 = 844). 
Over the centre of the building from north to 
south was a pyramidal roof with the beautiful 
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dome above it Next comes the description of the 
platform in the centre of the Haram with the 
Dome of the Rock, practically agreeing with 
that of Ibn al-Fakih It was an octagonal building 
with four doors, to which staii cases led The 
interior was divided into three concentric halls 
with marble pillars In the centre was the “Rock” 
which IS desciibed exactly as in Ibn al-Fakih, 
33 ells long and 27 broad and below it the cave 
which could hold 69 people. The “rock” was 
separated from the rest by a circular colonnade 
Upon this rested a drum >\ith a window, which 
supported the beautiful dome to the top of which 
was 100 ells high The dome consisted of three 
wooden frameworks, the lowei of which was 
covered with gilt copper, while the second consisted 
of iron bars and the third of wood covered with 
metal plates Most of this agrees with the present 
Dome of the Rock so that the rebuilding in 
413 (1022) must have followed the earlier form 
Mu^addasi gives 1,000 royal ells as the length of 
of the haram, 700 as the breadth, it had 700 
marble pillars and 45,000 lead slates, and it could 
be entered in 13 places by 20 doors which weie 
numbered (B. G A, 111 i66 sqq) Resides these 

Arabic descriptions we have that of the Persian 
Nasir-i Khusraw who visited Jerusalem m 438 
(1047) He was a good obseiver, who mentions 
the conditions of soil and vegetation, the number 
of inhabitants (20,000 males), the bazaars, and 
architecture of the houses, the good hospital, the 
cemetery, at the east wall, the aqueduct leading 
from Solomon^s pool etc , and desciibes the Haram 
and Its sanctuaries in great detail, but his state- 
ments unfortunately do not seem always to be 
accuiate, so that they are sometimes moie confusing 
than useful In place of the 1 5 doors on the north 
side of the Aks 5 mentioned by MukaddasI, he 
only gives five, but gives 10 on the east, among 
the former he also mentions the great iron door 
{Sefer-namey ed Schefer, 1881, p 67 — 99) To 
the eleventh century also belongs al-Musharraf’s 
work, Kitab Fada^tl Batt al-Makdis wa U-Sham 
(exists in a unique MS in Tubingen, see Seybold, 
Dte Arabtschen Handschrtf ten der Onwersttais- 
bibhothek zu Tnbtngetiy 1907, 1 , p 62 sqq) which 
after a survey of the earlier history of Jerusalem 
deals with 'Umar’s conquest of the city and 'Abd 
al-Malik’s buildings on the Haram, the advantages 
of the city, the traditions associated with it and 
the religious merit that is acquired by praying 
there, it has been much used by later writers 
The Franks celebrated their entry into Jerusalem 
by a frightful massacre, particularly on the temple 
site, in great contrast to the restraint shown by 
'Umar when he became lord of the city The 
valuable treasures m the Dome of the Rock 
were also earned off Jeiusalem now became the 
capital of the kingdom of Jerusalem, the first 
ruler of which was Godfrey de Bouillon, “pro* 
tector of the Holy Sepulchre”; but he died soon 
afterwards on July 18, lioo, and his brother Bald- 
win I succeeded him The patriarchate hitherto 
Greek now became Roman The Crusaders were 
anxious to have the churches restored in their 
original form Their main concern was with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the most sacred 
place to Christianity. The Rotunda of the Re- 
surrection retained its old form. But instead of 
rebuilding the Constantinian basilica with a court- 
yard surrounded by cloisters on the old lines, a 


remarkably shortened church was built immediately 
on to the east side of the Rotunda in l.ate Roman 
style, which was intended to serve as a choir for 
the daily services founded by Godfrey (see Dalmaii, 
Paldsttna-yahrbuch^ 111 39 sq ) In this way the 

plan was simplified, but again somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that a cross nave and two 
inegular side-naves were built in front of the choir. 
The south side of the cross-nave was the mam 
entrance to the sanctuaiy A dome was built over 
the spot wheie the cross nave intersected the 
shortened main nave and a bell-tower south of 
the Rotunda of the Resurrection In the church 
thus formed and consecrated in H49 the kings 
of Jerusalem were interred. Among the other 
churches restoied we may specially mention the 
Church of Sion or of the Apostles which was in 
ruins A splendid building and one very charac- 
teristic of the Crusaders arose not far to the 
south of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 

In the eleventh century merchants from Amalfi 
had built, along with a church of St Maria Latina, 
a monastery to be used as a hostel by poor pil- 
grims The first patron was John the Merciful, a 
patriarch of Alexandria, but later it was John the 
Baptist In addition to the monks and nuns, the 
order of the Knights of St John was instituted 
here, who devoted themselves not only to tending 
the sick and wounded but also to the defence of the 
holy places and fighting the infidels After the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, a splendid 
hostel w'lth over 1,000 beds and a noble church 
weie built The Ciusaders were however not con- 
tent simply with lestonng the sacred places of 
Christendom. While 'Umai had left the Christians 
the undisturbed use of their churches and leserved 
only the area of the temple foi Muslim worship, 
the Crusaders took over the mosques there and 
turned them into churches The Dome of the 
Rock, which from an insufficient knowledge of 
its history, they called Templum Domini remained 
practically unaltered But a golden cross was 
placed on the top of the cupola and the “Rock” 
hitheito uncovered in its centie was overlaid with 
slabs of marble, on which an altar was built 
Considerable alterations were made on the Aksa 
mosque which was now called Templum Salomonis 
01 Palatium Salomonis (on the latter name cf as 
early as the pilgrim of Bordeaux sub pinna turns 
tpnus sunt cubtcula plurtma, ubt Salomon palatium 
habebat) 1 hese changes were made because the 
building, after fiist being the palace of the Latin 
Kings was handed over to the newly founded 
order of the Templars They put a number of 
living rooms in the mosque and added a numbei 
of buildings which were to be used as latrines 
and granaries (IdrIsI, Z D P V , viii 125; Ibn 
al-Athir, xi. 364 sq ) and they also built a Crusaders’ 
Church m and by the mosque but it was never 
completed (see John of Wiiizburg, Ch 5). Apart 
from these changes, under Frankish rule Jerusalem 
remained much as it was before the conquest A 
strong wall surrounded the town, before which 
deep ditches were dug at several places Four 
gates facing the four points of the compass, with 
others at intervals, gave admittance to the city. 

Among the descriptions of Jerusalem in the 
Frankish period the best although short is that in 
the Book of Roger by IdrisI in 1154. He mentions 
the four main gates, describes the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Haram with the Dome of 
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the Rock, and the AksS Mosque, Gethsemane, 
the Church of Sion and several churches m the 
vicinity of the town As he does not appear to 
have been there himself, his statements are pro- 
bably based on information supplied by men sent 
by Rogei. A little later in 1173 'All al-Hcrewl 
(from Herat) visited Palestine; his description (not 
yet printed) was translated by Schefer {Aichtves 
de V Orient^ 1886, 1 , p 587 — 609) He describes 
the Dome of the Rock with its four pillars, 12 
columns and i6 windows, the iron work round 
the rock, the cave of the Spirits, the AksS and 
its portico with 16 marble columns and 8 pillais, 
gives their measurements, mentions the stables of 
Solomon, and the ciadle of Jesus, the Tower of 
David, with the Mxhrab mentioned in the Kurban, 
Siloah and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
There are also numerous descriptions by pilgrims, 
only a few of which can be mentioned here In 
1102 and 1103 1 e. shortly after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the Saxon Saewulf was there and left 
a shoit account of his visit {Retuetl de voyages 
et des memoires^ public par la Sociele de Geo- 
gtaphte, *839, IV, p 839 — 846) in which he de- 
sciibes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Maria 
Latina, the site of the Temple, the Church of $t 
Anne, Gethsemane, and the Mount of Olives. The 
Russian Abbot Daniel’s journal of the year 1106 
IS also of value (tiansl by I.eskien in Z D P V , 
vii 23 sqq) He gives biief but vivid descrip- 
tions of the country and the buildings and had 
an eye for all sorts of details which are larely 
mentioned elsewhere He describes in older the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Tower of David, 
the Dome of the Rock (the holy of holies), the 
house of Solomon (al-AksS), Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives and the situation and natural features 
of the city The next important authorities are 
John of Wurzbuig {Desert pltones iertae santae ex 
saec vttt , tx , xtt et xiv , ed Tobler) and Theodoric, 
( Theodorict Ltbellus de locis sanctis^ ed Tobler, 
1865) On the Jewish side thcie is Benjamin of 
Tudela (1165), who does not however deal with 
the Chiistian sanctuaries 

The period of the Ciusades is one of the least 
inspiiing periods in the history of Christianity 
Its ^pitiable collapse is in sinking contrast to the 
splendid enthusiasm with which it was opened, 
but even this was overcast by the deep shadow of 
the inhuman bloodshed at the taking of Jerusalem 
The Crusaders owed the advantages they w'on in 
the first period less to their own ability than to 
the political weakness of the caliphate at that time 
and the newly founded kingdom of Jeiusalem soon 
broke up in confusion in w'hich selfish individual 
interests were openly displayed and Chiistians 
occasionally fought with their fellow-Christians 
and fieely concluded alliances with their Muslim 
opponents Therefore when powerful personalities 
appeared on the side of the enemy in Tmad al- 
Dln Zangi and his son Ntir al-Din and still more 
when the highly gifted Aiyubid Saladin (Sal 5 h al- 
Dln) became master of Egypt in 1169 and began 
to conquer Syria after the death of Nlir al-Din, 
the fate of the Chiistians in Palestine was sealed. 
The for them disastrous battle of Hattin [q. v.] 
resulted m Saladm’s advance on Jerusalem When 
he appeared with his army before the town, the 
inhabitants who had appointed Balian of Nablus 
commander-in-chief declined the favourable con- 
ditions offered them and decided to fight to the 


last Saladin however moved his camp to the 
weaker north side of the city and when his siege 
artillery began to demolish pieces of the wall, 
the defenders lost courage and endeavoured to re- 
open negotiations with Saladin. After Saladin had 
several times refused to see the envoys, Bahan in- 
formed him that the inhabitants, if their surrender 
was not accepted, were resolved to put all non- 
combatants in the city to death along with the 
Muslim piisoners, to burn all that might be looted 
and to destroy the sanctuaries on the site of the 
Temple This made such an impiession on Saladin 
and his emirs that the terms were accepted (1187) 
The inhabitants were allowed to leave the city 
on paying a poll-tax and Saladin’s attitude was 
so lenient that not only was the amount of the 
ransom 1 educed but many people were allowed to 
depart, although they could not pay the necessary 
money. He also ordered armed soldiers to accompany 
the columns of emigrants to protect them from 
attack, while at the same time in some parts of 
the country Christians were preventing their co- 
religionists from passing through (cf Ibn al-Athir, 
XI 361 — 366 ; Rohricht, Geschichte des Kontgi etches 
ycfusalenty p 451 sqq) It was mainly the Latin 
Christians who left Jerusalem while the Greek 
Chiistians, the so-called Syrians, weie allowed to 
stay in the city without becoming slaves It is 
quite evident from several sources that even after 
the retaking of Jerusalem by the Muslims, a con- 
siderable numbei of Chiistians remained there and 
in Palestine generally (cf Rotermund, Z D.P K, 
XXXV 24 sq ) But Jerusalem lost its Chustian 
character and Saladin actively removed the traces 
of the period of Chiistian occupation The golden 
cross on the Dome of the Rock was thrown to 
the giound amid the applause of the Muslims and 
laments of the Christians and leplaced by a 
crescent The wall round the Rock with the altar 
was removed Saladin, as an inscription shows, had 
the cupola regilt (de Vogu6, Le Temple de 
Jerusalem^ p 91 ) but otheiwise the building 

was allowed to remain as it was The restoration 
of the AksS Mosque cost great labour, as it had 
not only to be cleared of all trace of Christian 
worship but the architectural alterations of the 
Christians had also to be removed An inscription 
mentions that the mthrab and the mosque were 
lestoied by Saladin’s orders (de VogU6, p loi). 
The aimoury of the Knights Templar in the 
southwestern part of the A^sa was transformed 
and given the name “Mosque of the Women”. 
Saladin had a very elaborate and beautiful minbar 
ordered by Nur al-Din for the Aljsa, which was 
in Halab, brought to the place for which it 'was 
intended The cross over the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was removed and the bells broken as 
in the other churches He spared the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre itself but forbade the pilgrims 
to visit it; this prohibition was however removed 
in 1192 The great hostel of the Knights of St 
John was presented as a ivak/ to the Mosque of 
^Umar and the church there turned into a hospital 
under the name “Muristan” The convent of the 
Church of St. Anne, which the nuns had to leave, 
was turned into a large handsomely endowed 
school, the name of which, al-§alahiya, recalled its 
founder (the church however had already been 
used as a school before the conquest by the 
Franks ; Tobler, Topographic von Jerusalem, i. 
429). The dwelling of the Patriarch northwest 
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of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was turned 
into a hostel for pilgnms (Jkkcinkd) The walls 
round Jeiusalem, which had suffered during the 
siege, were renovated under the personal super- 
vision of Saladin — a deep ditch was dug m 
front of them — and the towers between the 
Gate of the Pillar (see above) and the Gate of 
the Mihrab on the west side were rebuilt (Mudjlr 
al-Din, p 338) On this occasion a part of the 
west hill hitheito outside the walls was incorpoiated 
in the city (cf Rotermund, op cit.^ p 21) 

After the death of Saladin (589=1192) his 
brother usurped his son’s inheiitance and seized 
the power in his own hands and then divided it 
among his own sons, of whom al-Mu‘^azzam re- 
ceived Damascus and Palestine This anti-Christian 
ruler, fearing that the Christians might establish 
themselves in Jeiusalem oidered it to be destroyed 
m 1219, and this was done so thoroughly that 
only the Holy Sepulchre, the Tower of David and 
the Mosques on the Harani were spared He 
further showed his reverence for the sanctuaries 
on the Haram by building a new wooden tower 
for the Aksa and restoring the ai cades on the 
south side of the Dome of the Rock From 
him also probably dates the porch on the north 
side of the Aksa (see de Vogue, op ett ^ p 103, 
and thereon Hartmann, Z D, P V, xxxii 204) 
He also built a school for the Hanafis beside 
this mosque After his death the Emperor Frederick 
II, then excommunicated, achieved by his states- 
manship, what the arms of the Crusaders had 
failed to do, by concluding a treaty with al- 
Mu^azzam’s brother, al-Kamil, in 626 (1229) whereby 
Jerusalem — except the Muslim sacred places on 
the Haram — and a narrow corridor to the sea 
W'ere ceded to him for ten years The Emperor 
crowned himself theie in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, without the assistance of any of the 
priesthood In this way the Latins again came 
into possession of the city for a brief period 
When the period had expired, a son of al-Mu- 
“^azzam who ruled in Kerak and, like his father, 
hated the Christians fell upon the holy city, de- 
stroyed the citadel and forced the inhabitants to 
capitulate The Christians were relieved by the 
disputes which broke out between the Aiyubids 
in Damascus and those in Egypt; they realised 
the value of their support and the iival princes 
began to make great promises to win it The 
Christians preferred to support Salih Isma'^il of 
Damascus and in this way they came once moie 
into undisturbed possession of the holy city (1244) 
The Egyptian Aiy ubid al-Salih Nadjm al-Din however 
summoned the Kh^varizmians to his assistance and 
they at once carried fire and sword through Syria, 
slew a large number of fugitives from Jerusalem, 
plundered and murdered m the city, desecrated 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the 
tombs of the kings were ruined, and other churches 
He had now full freedom of action and, when his 
allied enemies were defeated at Gaza, he seized 
Jerusalem and henceforth the town remained m 
Muslim hands This was the real end of the 
Crusades, the permanent political result of which 
was a burning hatred between Christians and 
Muslims such as had only rarely flamed up before. 
Not long afterwards, the Aiyubids were succeeded 
by the Mamluk Sultans in Egypt, under whom 
Syria and Palestine formed one province, after 
Kutuz had won great fame in 1260 by defeating 


the advancing Mongols in the battle of ‘^Ain 
IJjalut [q V.] 

In the Mamluk peuod, Jerusalem fell into the 
background after being foi a time the centie of 
inteiest in the east What we know of its history 
in this period we owe mainly to the compiler 
Mudjir al-Dln ‘^UlaimT, who, as an appendix to 
the earlier history of the town, tells us what 
vaiious Mamluk Sultans had done foi it The 
frequently necessary repairs of the sanctuaries 
there gave these princes an opportunity of dis- 
playing their pious interest and the mosaics on 
the outer wall of the Dome of the Rock, which 
had suffered fiom the wind and ram, in particular 
needed frequent repaiis, which need not be detailed 
here We are told of seveial Sultans that they 
lightened the taxes wdiich the town had to pay 
and that other Sultans gave splendid copies of 
the Kurban to the mosques Ihc great Sultan 
Baibars 1 [q v ] had the Aksa restoied and m 
662 (1263) built a ^an noithvvest of the town 
which was intended for the relief of the poor 
Al-Mansui Kala^un (678 — 689) lestored the roof 
of the southwestern parts of the Aksa beside the 
Mosque of the Women Al-Mansur Ladjin (696 — 
698) restored the mihrib of David on the south 
wall of the Al^sa Al-Nasir Muhammad in his 
third leign (709—741 = 1309 — 1340) paved the 
back pait of the Aksa with marble slabs, had 
two windows pierced light and left of the Mihrab, 
restored the arcades on the noilh side of the 
laised pait of the Haiam, and the Gate of the 
Cotton-Merchants, gilt the domes of the two sanc- 
tuaiies on the Haram in such brilliant fashion 
that m Mu^ii al-Dln’s time, c 180 years later, 
they still looked like new (an inscription in the 
Dome of the Rock mentions this gilding and a 
renovation of the outer loof, de Vogue, op at ^ 
p 91), the aqueduct which brought the water 
from the Sultan’s Pool to the town was also le- 
paired in the same reign In 851 (1447/1448) 
lightning set the roof of the Dome of the Rock 
on fire and a portion of it was consumed where- 
upon Sultan I^jakmak (842 — 857) had it repaired 
This luler was hostile to the Christians and 
ordered all the new buildings in the Sion monas- 
teries and in the Holy Sepulchre to be destroyed 
He took away fiom the monks the so-called Tomb 
of David and the site wheie, according to Church 
tiadition, the Apostles were filled with the Holy 
Ghost and took away a balustrade from the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and earned it to the AksS 
Mosque The able Sultan al-A^raf Ka^t-Bey 
(873 — 901=1468 — 1495) who took a great deal 
of interest in the sacred places of his kingdom, 
built, as an inscription tells us, the w'ell between 
the raised pait of the Haram and its west wall 
and rebuilt the school which bears his name at 
the Gate of the Cham in the Aks 5 and extended 
it (MucJjir al-Din, p 387) In his reign also several 
aqueducts which led water into the town were 
restored {ibid.y p 621, 655, 661 j*^.) 

Of the geogiaphical works of the Aiyubid and 
Mamluk period, Yakut’s great dictionaiy the 
4 ^am al~Bulddn (ed Wustenfeld, 1866 — 1873) is 
m the first rank with its great use of older sources 
In the mam article on Jerusalem (iv 590 sqq ) 
he gives a description of the town, its water 
supply, its climate, its wealth in fruit and the 
Haram sanctuaries, and details the famous men 
who have lived there. To the xiv^h century belong 
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the geographical works of al-Dimashkl (Cosmo^ 
graphy, ed Mehren, 1866) and Abu ’ 1 -Fid 2 ^ (ed. 
Reinaud and de Slane, 1840) and Ibn Battuta’s 
Travelsi^^ Defr^mery andSanguinetti 2 , 1869-1879) 
To the xvth century belongs Klialil al-Zahirl’s (d 
872= 1468) work, which exists in two synopses, 
on Palestine and Syria (R Hartmann, Dte geo- 
gtaphtschen Nachrichten uber Palastina und Syrten 
in Khalil al-^Shtris Zubdat Ka^f al-Mamaltk^ 
1907) In the section on Jerusalem he deals with 
Kur^anic passages and traditions relating to Jeru- 
salem, the Dome of the Rock, the four rites used 
there, the pious foundations, bazaars, schools, 
khans and baths and the Church of the Resuirection 
There are also several works dealing specially with 
Jerusalem, which are based on Mushaiiaf mentioned 
above To the xivth century belongs Ibn Hilal 
Djamal al-Din al-Makdisi’s woik composed in 752 
(1351) not yet published, the Muthlr al-Gharam 
tin Ziyarat al-Kuds, extiacts of which were given 
by Le Strange in JR AS, New Ser , 1887, xix , 
p 297 — 305, which refer to ‘^Umai’s entry into 
Jerusalem and ^Abd al-Malik’s buildings Shams 
al-Dm al-Suyuti’s Ithaf al-Akhissa bt-fadatl al- 
MauJjid al-Aksa written in 875 (1470) quotes it, 
sometimes word for word; a synopsis is given by 
Le Stiange, op ett,, p 258 sqq with the trans- 
lations of seveial passages It is a mixtuie of 
topogiaphical information and worthless traditions 
Of moie impoitance is Mudjir al-Din’s woik written 
in 1495 entitled al-Uns al-DjalU bt-Ta^tikh al- 
Kuds wa (pr Cairo 1283, extracts trans- 

lated by H Sauvaire, Histotre de Jerusalem et 
de Ilebton, 1876) The book begins with a series 
of legends followed by accounts of 'Umar and 
'Abd al-Malik taken from earlier writers, then 
come notes on al-Hakim’s destiuction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the taking of 
the city by the Franks and by Saladiu and the 
peiiod following him till 1244 The next section 
contains a description of the sanctuaiies on the 
Haram and its gates, the schools, the houses, 
mostly built on ancient remains, the churches, the 
streets and city-gates and cemeteries, the survey, 
of which a resume was given above, of the Mam- 
luk Sultans who had devoted attention to the city, 
and, a list of the higher officials who had held 
office theie His simple and lucid description of 
the seven-naved Aksa with its pillars and columns, 
its gable roof and its dome shows that in those 
days it had practically the same form as at present 
This IS also true of the cupola of the Dome of 
the Rock suppoited by 12 columns, and 4 pillars 
and the surrounding octagon with 16 columns and 
8 pillars, the measurements given practically agree 
with the piesent ones The pilgiim’s descriptions 
of this period are numeious (see Rohricht, Bt- 
bhoteca Geogt^aphtca Palesttuae, N® 41 — 172) but 
give little that is new Among the more valuable 
are Burchaidus, De Monte Sion, 1283 (in Laurent's 
Peregrinatwnes tnedit aevi quattuor, 1864, second 
ed 1873, who also gives Ricaldus, De Monte 
Crucis and Willbrand von Oldenburg, cf Roter- 
mund, ZD.P V , xxiv i sqql), Felix Fabn, 1480 
and 1483 (C. D. Hassler, P'ratris Felicts Fabrt 
Evagatorium, 1843 — 1849, cf thereon the map 
by Bernhard von Bieitenbach m Z DP V., xxiv 
129) and the Bohemian M. Kabdtnik, 1491 
(transl m Z D P V , xxi 47 sqq.). An inter- 
esting account of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
about 1436 has been published by R Durrieu 


in Florilegtum dedie a M. de Vogue, p. 197 sqq 
In 1517 Selim I, the Ottoman Sultan put an 
end to the Mamluk dynasty, and Jerusalem with 
the rest of Syria now passed to the Ottoman 
Turks, who were little capable of restoring the 
lands they ruled to new life One of the most 
notable of these Sultans, Sulaiman I (1520-1566), 
was not only a great soldier but took a consider- 
able interest in building and Jerusalem also bene- 
fited from this He had the mosaic on the outer 
wall of the Dome of the Rock, which demanded 
continual repairs taken away and replaced by tiles 
of faience, the blue colours of which, alternating 
with white, green, and yellow, gives the mosque 
Its characteristic appearance In the lower parts, 
marble slabs were used instead, while at the top 
a dark blue band with an inscription in white ran 
round the octagon Perforated sheets of gypsum, 
filled with panes of variegated glass, were put in 
the windows The Sultan also had the city-walls 
renovated and gave them the form they still have 
to-day At some places they rest not upon the 
rock but on the debris of earlier walls On this 
occasion a part of the west hill was again cut 
off from the unwalled town In Sulaiman’s reign 
in 1545 the dome of the bell-less bell-tower on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre fell down in 
an earthquake In 1555 the little building in the 
rotunda ovei tomb was removed and replaced 
by a new one regular in shape The whole Church 
was now divided among the different denominations, 
who jealously watched one another These feuds 
and the hostile attitude of the Muslims for long 
delayed the very necessary restoration of the dome 
of the Anastasis and the bell-tower, until finally 
in 1719 the work was taken in hand In rebuilding, 
by order of the Turkish government, the existing 
forms were retained and the attempted alterations 
at the Anastasis had to be removed In 1808 a 
fire broke out in the Armenian chapel, which 
destroyed most of the western part of the church 
The Greeks succeeded in asserting their claim to 
do the restoration and they entrusted the work to 
an aichitect from Mytilene, named Komnenos 
Kalfa, who, by the unfortunate way in which he 
performed his task, has acquired a kind of Hero- 
stratic lenown The Sultan who had given authonty 
to the Greeks by a firman was Mahmud II (1808 — 
1839), he also, according to an inscription, renewed 
the gilding of the Dome of the Rock and had its 
outside restored This is the not very edifying 
end of the story of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre But for the unfortunate rivalry among 
the different denominations, it would possibly 
have been decided much earlier to remove the 
ugly new buildings and the plaster covering the 
old walls, so that the Church of the Crusaders 
could be restored by using the old materials 
In the xixffi century Palestine was again disturbed 
from the state of vegetation in which it had 
lapsed Napoleon invaded the country and fought 
the Turks on the old battle-ground of the plain 
of Yizre'el, but his plan of taking Jerusalem was 
abandoned Next Muhammad 'All seized the country 
and Jerusalem surrendered to him in 1831. The 
Euiopean Powers put a stop to the further advance 
of his adopted son Ibrahim Pasha and when the 
discontent with Egyptian rule in the land con- 
tinued to increase, France withdrew her protection 
from Muhammad 'All and with the support of 
England and Austria, SultSn 'Abd al-Madjid once 
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moie came into possession of Palestine and Jerusalem 
in 1840 and the Turks held it till the World 
War, which deprived them of the country and 
opened up anew epoch m the history of Jerusalem. 
Palcsline is now governed under an English mandate 
and Jerusalem 1$ the capital of the central district, 
Jerusalem-Jaffa 

In the course of the xixth century, a new life 
began to invigorate Jerusalem, which altered more 
and more the mediaeval character of the city 
Ibrahim Pasha’s government introduced progress 
in various diicctions, which however threatened 
to be checked when the city passed to the Turks 
again but was gradually revived when increasing 
security began to attract Euiopcans thither 1 he 
numbei of visitors increased very much and many 
strangeis settled in the city It was a great step 
forward when European consulates were instituted, 
wdio afforded foreigners legal protection It was 
significant of the altered conditions that the pro- 
hibition to non-Muslims to enter the site of the 
Temple was abolished after the Crimean War 
and that bells, forbidden since the time of Sa- 
ladin, w'erc restored to the churches Postal and 
telegraph services and other modern institutions, 
the most recent of which w'as the railway from 
Jaffa, w^ere introduced and hostels on modern lines 
were erected A new era in building began m this 
period, partly in the city itself, where turned 
houses were restoied or replaced by new ones, 
and partly in the vicinity Schools, pilgrim hostels, 
hospitals including one for lepers, an oiphanage 
etc were built Several churches were built or 
old ones restored, including the Church of St 
Anne presented by the Sultan in 1856 to 
Napoleon III and the Church of the Redeemei 
on the Muiistan, which was given in 1869 to the 
King of Prussia The number of Jews who migiated 
there, which nearly doubled between 1881 and 
1891 {Z, D P V y xvi 196) has gieatly increased 
since the World War Ibrahim Pasha allowed ] 
them to build synagogues, which they have continued 
to do and several synagogues with high cupolas 
were built having Talmudic schools attached 
to them The Jews have now built a building 
for a medical faculty, as the beginning of a 
university The excavations undertaken in Jeru- 
salem in recent years thiow light mainly on ihe 
earliest history of the city and aie therefore 
not dealt with here; we need only mention the 
excavations conducted by the Russian Palestine 
Society as they are of importance for Constantine’s 
buildings. 

The most striking feature about Jerusalem and 
one that makes quite a painful impression on 
the visitor is the conflict of different creeds and 
denominations, for all of which it is a holy city 
Not only Christians, Muslims and Jews are more 
or less at enmity with one another, but the 
various Christian denominations are also rivals and 
each is striving to extend its influence at the 
expense of the others. How*, down to the Crusaders, 
the Greek Orthodox Church formed the main 
body of Christians and after the expulsion of the 
Latins came into their own again has already 
been mentioned They were the subjects of suc- 
cessive Muslim rulers, but had their own self- 
government and elected their own Patriarch, whose 
supremacy over the Orthodox Church however 
passed to the Patriarch in Constantinople after 
the Turkish conquest. The fact that they restored 


the Church of the Holy Sepulchre burned down 
m 1808, gave them a considerable advantage but 
cost so much that they found themselves in a 
difficult position They were lescued by the Rus- 
sians, but the lesult was the Russian Church and 
government gained an increasing influence, which 
was still further extended by the building of 
hospices and splendid churches The Roman Ca- 
tholic Latins whom the Ciusaders brought into 
the land were expelled after Saladm’s conquest, 
the Latin Patriarchate abolished m 1291 and his 
palace fell into the hands of the Muslims In 1305 
Robeit of Sicily bought for the Roman Chuich 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchie and the coena- 
culum but the Dome of the Rock remained in 
possession of the Greeks Only the Fianciscans 
were able to remain there, even after they were ex- 
pelled from the Sion monastery in 1551 and in spite 
of the most oppiessive conditions, they have been 
untiring and beneficial in their activities P'rance 
under Louis XIV endeavoured to exercise a pro- 
tectorate ovei the Holy Land but this disappeared 
undei Napoleon who had no inteicst in it In 
1848 the Roman patriarchate was revived and 
since that date Roman Catholic influence m Jeru- 
salem has considerably increased To strengthen 
the Protestant element, the Anglo-German bishopric 
of St James was instituted in 1841 at the suggestion 
of Piiediich Wilhelm IV of Prussia but it never 
had any vitality and was abolished in 1887 

Bibliography Besides the works quoted 
in the text (of the vast literature only a small 
selection can be given). Robinson, Palacstina, 
1841, 11 195 sqq , T Toblei, Zwei Bucher 

Topog) aphte von JerusaUmy 1853, 1 , V Gu6riD, 
yerusalerriy son htUouey sa descripitony ses eta- 
bhstements relti^teuxy 1899, Besant and Palmei, 
yerusalerriy the Oty op Herod and Saladitiy 
1871 (2“<i ed 1889), Ch. W Wilson, yerusalerriy 
the holy Cityy 1888, Vincent and Abel, yhu- 
salerriy 11, fascicules i — 2, 1914, fascicule 3, 
1922, le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems y 
1890, C Schick, Die Paugeschichte der S/adt 
yerusalern. Z D P.Vy xvii 165-179, 251-276; 
Volz, Das yerusalem der Kreuzfahr ery Palastma- 
yahrbuchy 111. 57 sqq Translations of pilgrims’ 
narratives in Palestine Pilgrims^ Text Society y 
Hayter Lewis, The Holy Places of yerusalenty 
1888; De Vogii^, Le Temple de yerusaltmy 1864; 
C Schick, Bait el-makdas oder der alte Tetnpel- 
platz zu yet usaleniy wie er jeizt isty 1887, cf 
Riess, Z D P Vy \i 197 sqq ; Gildemeister, 
Die arabtschen Nachrichten zur Geschichte der 
Harambauteny Z D P V ^ xiii i sqq ; R Hart- 
mann, Der Felsendom in yerusalem und seme 
Geschichtey Zur Kunstgeschichte des AuslandeSy 
1909, vol 69, R Hartmann, Geschichte der 
AksamoscheCy Z.D,P.Vj xxxii, 185 sqq,; E. T 
Richmond, The Dome of the Pock in yerusalem,^ 
Oxford 1925 ; Mommert, Die heiltge Grabes- 
ktrehe in yerusalem in ihrem ursprungltchen 
Zustandey 1890; A Heisenberg, Gi abesktrche 
und Apostelkirche in yerusalemy 1908; A Baum- 
stark, Die modestiamschen und die Konstanh- 
ntschen Bauten am hetltgen Grabe in yerusalem,^ 
1915; K. Schmalz, Mater ecclesiartuttiy die 
Grabeskirche in Jerusaleniy 1918; Dalmao, Pa- 
Ihsttnajahrbuch,^ lii. 34 sqq ; P Mickley, Die 
Konstantinkirchen ttn heiligen Lande, Eusebius- 
Texte, Das Land der Bibely iv., 1923. 

(F. Buhl) 
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j^UDSl, poetical name of HadjdjI 
Muhammad IGi § n. He adopted this name 
(meaning holy) because he was a native of Mashhad 
He came to India in the 5th year of Shah Djahan 
(1631 — 1632) There is a notice of him, with 
some extracts, in vol. i , p. 351, of the 
nama He is highly praised by the author of the 
^Amal-i Salthy who gives the couplets which KudsI 
composed for the Peacock-throne (see also Bad- 
sJ^ahnama, 1 , part 11 , p 80) He wrote a poetical 
^ahdjahannatna and a poem m praise of Kashmir. 
He died at Lahore in 1056 (1646). Rieu (11. 684^^) 
IS mistaken in saying that he died in Kashmli 
{Bad^ahnama, 11. 504). He wrote odes and quatrains, 
as well as Maij^nawts y for a kasida in praise of 
^ah Djahan, he was weighed against rupees. 

Bibliography Muhammad Salih, ^Amal-t 
Salih\ ^Abd al-Hamld Lahorl, Badskahtiamai.^ part 
i , p. 444, 530^ also part 11., 19, 21, 50, 80, 142, 
351; Haft Asman^ p. 143. (H. Beveridgl) 
KUDUMMUL, a small volcanic island 
in the Red Sea in 17® 52' N Lat , called 
Kotumble on the English Admiralty charts The 
island has a rich flora, which has been studied by 
the botanist Ehrenberg, and is noteworthy for its 
iron deposits, which are mentioned as early as 
the geographer Ibn al-MudjSwir (d 630 ah) 
The rocky island of Kudummul which lies near 
Hamida on the Arabian coast once marked the 
boundary between the land of the Kinanaand Yemen 

Bibliography al-Hamdani, ^ifat Djazirat 
al-^Arabjed D H Muller, Leyden 1884-1891, 
p 51 Mxiitty Die Erdkunde von AstenyViiiji, 
Berlin 1846, p 1023, A Sprenger, Die Post- 
und Reiserouten des Orients (Abhandl f d 
Kufide des MorgenlandeSy II1/3, Leipzig 1864), 
p 133; do. Die alie Geographic ArabienSy 
Bern 1875, P 3^ , A Grohmann, Sudaiabiett 
als Wii tschaftsgebiet 1 (jOsten und Orient^ ed 
by R Geyer and H Obersbergei, 1 Reihe, 
Forschungen, Bd IV, Wien 1922), p 168 

_ (Adolf Grohmann) 

al-KUDURI, whose full name was Abu ’l-Hasan 
(var. al-Husain) Ahmad b. Muhammad b Ahmad 
B. Dja^i-ar b. HamdAn al-BaghdAdI al-KudUrI, 
a Hanafi lawyer, born in 362 (972), died at 
Baghdad on the 5th Radjab 428 (April 24, 1037) 
He studied law under Muhammad b Yahya al- 
Djurdjanl and hadith under Muhammad b. ^Ali 
Suwaid al-Mu^addib, ^Ubaid Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Djawshani. Amongst his pupils may be noted 
the celebrated traditionist and historian al-KhatIb 
[q. V.] al-Baghdadi. Al-KudQri had to hold several 
public disputations in defence of the Hanafi school 
against his contemporary the Shafi'l lawyer AbU 
H 5 mid al-Isfara^mi. | 

The two following of his works have been 
preserved : 

1. al-Muhhla^ar^ a manual of law of great 
clearness composed, it appears, for his son Mu- 
hammad and containing 12,500 questions: a) the 
chapter on marriage has been translated by G. 
Helmsdorfer, Frankfurt 1832; b) the chapter on 
the Holy Wai (al-Styar) has been edited with a 
translation and notes in Latin by Rosenmiiller 
(in Analecta Arabtca\ Leipzig 1825 — 1826. The 
Mukhta^ar was published at Delhi in 1847, at 
Constantinople in 1291, 1309, at Kazan in 1880. 

2. Kit. al-Ta^rtd dealing with the differences 
between the Hanafts and the Shafi^Is, Brit Mus, 
Cat.^ N®. 1194; Bibl. Khed., Fikr y lii. 17. 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


Bibliography',^ biography at the beginning 
of the Muk&ta^ar published at Constantmople 
in 1309; Ibn Kutlubogba, Tabakat,^ p. 5, N®. 
13; Ibn Khallikan, Wafay'&t,^ Cairo 1310, i. 
21; al-Sam^am, al-Ans 3 b,f Leyden 1912, f®. 
444b; Muhammad ^Abd al-Haiy al-LaknawI, 
Kit. al-Faw^id al-bahtya fi TarU^tm al~ 
Hanafiya.^ Cairo 1324, p 20; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
T(Prikh>^ Constantinople 1286, ii. 169; HSdjdjI 
Khalifa, Kas]if al-Zunun^ ed. Fliigel, v. 45 
N®. 11625, and Ind. N®. 3635; Brockelmann, 
Gesch, der arab. Liit.^ i. 174 — 175. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-KDFA, a once celebrated city south 
of the rums of Babylon, on the western 
arm of the Euphrates (cf al-furat), which later 
disappears in the swamps west of WSsit After 
the battle of al-KSdisiya [q v ] the Arabs by 
command of 'Omar built a strongly defended camp 
on this site in order to control more easily the 
people of the newly conquered province, while 
the old capital Ctesiphon was ruthlessly destroyed, 
and the capital of the Lakhmid dynasty, Hira, 
only a few Arab miles south of Kflfa gradually 
lost its former importance For military reasons 
this settlement which was called al-Kufa and the 
somewhat older Basra were placed on the west 
side of the river, so that communication between 
the capital Medina and the army headquarters should 
not be affected by any natural obstacles V\ hile Basra 
was built quite near an already existing village, 
al-Khuraiba, which later became a suburd of Basra, 
Kufa was an entirely new settlement founded by 
Sa'd b Abl Wal^kSs according to some in 17 
(638), to others not till i8 or even 19 According 
to the Persian tradition, however, there had been 
on the same site a town built by the mythical 
king HQsbang of the PishdSd dynasty, which fell 
in time completely into ruins and SaM b. Abl 
WakkSs had to rebuild it not much importance 
need be attached to this story. The usual meaning 
of the Arabic word kufa is “a round sandhill** 
The name therefore would indicate that the oldest 
part of the town was built on an eminence of 
this kind, other explanations however are given, 
cf Yalj:ut, iv 322 According to the Arab geo- 
graphers Kflfa occupied an extensive area in the 
wide plain on the bank of the Euphrates; its 
position was considered more healthy than that 
of Basra, and the principal products of the country 
round were dates, sugar-cane and cotton The 
importance of Kufa grew with the eastward ad- 
vance of the Arabs; the general m supreme com- 
mand there was also the political representative 
of the Caliph and governed the province The 
two sister towns of Kflfa and Basra had usually 
separate governors; but sometimes they were com- 
bined; on this, see the article al-'irak. With the 
great importance which Kflfa gradually attained 
for the ruling Arabs as well as the subject Persians, 
the number of inhabitants grew very rapidly. In 
addition to the families of Arab soldiers, merchants, 
artisans and other workers mainly of Persian origin 
settled in vast numbers The original camp consisted 
simply of tents and other primitive dwellings with 
a mosque and a few other public buildings, but 
in course of time it grew into a permanent settlement 
of clay huts. Finally (according to the usual state- 
ments) in the governorship of ZiySd b. Abihi, i e. 
after about 50 (670), a regular town with brick 
houses was built The people of Kflfa, who were 
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partly members of diffeient Arab tubes, particularly 
South Arabian Beduins and partly all kinds of 
Persian elements, cannot be denied military ability 
At the same time the Kufans were distinguished 
by brilliant intellectual gifts and their considerable 
achievements in the field of Muslim learning 
Among their most sinking characteristics hoviever 
was a remarkable fickleness and lack of reliability, 
which in the long run proved highly disastious 
in political life, and was responsible in a high 
degree for the civil wars which interfeied so much 
with the piosperous development of the Caliphate 
Even ‘Oniai to whom the town owed its existence 
had occasion to complain of the insubordination 
of the Kufans, who were never satisfied but had 
ali^ays some objection or other to the governors 
appointed by the Caliph When he was induced 
to yield to their wishes, their demands became 
moie and more intolerable, and during the last 
SIX years of his reign, he had to change the 
governor in Kiifa no less than three times When 
the opposition to ^Othman long prepared in seciet 
finally bioke out in 34 (655), the Kufans were 
the first to proclaim then fidelity to ‘^Ali 
After the battle of the Camel in 36 (656), where 
^Ali was victorious over his combined enemies, 
he went to Kufa, and now it looked as if this 
town would become the seat of the Caliphate But 
when 'All encountered Mu^awiya m the plain of 
Siffin, the ^Irakis weie outwitted by the Syrians, 
victory slipped from the Piophet’s son-in-law, 
when just within his grasp, and after he had declared 
himself satisfied with the arbitration, the Kharidjis 
abandoned him After the assassination of 'Ah in 
the year 40 (661), the Kufans had to acknowledge 
Mu^awiya as commander of the faithful The stal- 
wait governors of the new caliph, first ZiySd b 
Abihi and next his son ^Ubaid Allah, who leceived 
in 55 (674/675) the governoiship of Basra, wdiich 
after the death of Mu^awiya was combined with 
that of Kufa, were able in a masterly fashion to 
keep the turbulent people of Kufa in check, and 
when Husain b ^All [q v ] decided to accede to 
the appeal of his many followers in al-'lrak and 
set out from Mecca for Kufa, 'Cbaid Allah’s energetic 
measures easily suppressed the rebellious tendencies 
of the Kufans In Muharram 61 (October 680) 
Husain fell at Kaibala^ After the death of the 
second Umaiyad Caliph, Yazid I, civil war bioke 
out once more As 'All’s younger son, Muhammad 
b al-Hanaflya, was not inclined to put himself 
at the head of the Shi'i party in Kufa, the Kufans 
paid homage to 'Abd Allah b al-Zubair, who 
had already been proclaimed Caliph throughout 
the HidjSz, and for years disputed the supremacy 
with the Umaiyad Marwan and his son ‘^Abd al- 
Malik. In 66 (685) the unscrupulous adventurei 
al-Mukhtar b Abi 'Ubaid [q v ] succeeded in 
taking Kufa and a regular reign of terror began, 
which lasted about a year and a half All who 
did not openly profess the doctrine of the Shi^a, 
which was general among the Persians especially, 
were ruthlessly persecuted until the Arab popu- 
lation appealed for help to Mus'ab b al-Zubaii 
who had been appointed Governor of Basra by 
his brother, the anti-Caliph 'Abd Allah b al-Zubair 
In a battle at HainrS’ near Kfifa (67 = 687) al- 
MuWitar was defeated and slain and Mus'ab took 
a bloody revenge on the rebels From this time 
the Persian elements in the population were more 
and more suppressed and in the end the old 


hereditary points of conflict between the diffeient 
Arab tribes played a much greater part in the 
political history of 'Iifik than the national dif- 
ferences between Arabs and Persians. Aftei Mus'ab 
had fallen, fighting the Umaiyads (72 = 691), 
Kufa had to submit and 'Abd al-Malik was able 
to enter the town unopposed From 75 (694) till 
95 (7*4) administration of the whole of the 
"Irak was in the hands of the energetic Hadjdjadj 
b Yusuf [q v ] who in order to break all resistance 
founded a new capital in Wasit, from which he 
could easily contiol both Kufa and Basra Dining 
the long governorship of Khalid b 'Abd Allah 
al-Kasii (105 — 120=724 — 738) peace and quiet 
generally prevailed in al-'Irak In 127 (745) 

however the Khandps seized Kufa and it took the 
troops of the Caliph Mai wan II two years to 
drive them out Soon afterwaids the 'AbbSsids 
appeared in the field The Umaiyad governoi 
of Khorasan, Nasi b Saiyftr, was defeated and in 
132 (749) the long picpared rising in Kufa broke 
out The 'Abbasids had no difficulty in occupying 
the town, Kufa was made the capital and lemained 
so foi nearly two decades although the 'Abbasid 
rulers usually lived, not in Kufa itself, but some- 
times in Hashimiya, farther north on the Euphiates 
and sometimes in Anbar After the foundation of 
the new capital Baghdad [q v ] by the second 
'’Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur, Kuffi gradually sank 
in importance, but it retained for a consideiable 
time a large garrison, and the renown for learning, 
which the inhabitants had won by the first half 
of the second century A H remained dowm to the 
fifth cental y In spite of the alleied political 
conditions, 'Alid sympathies and the old fondness 
for all sorts of new movements and rebellious 
tendencies remained undiminished In 199 (815) a 
descendant of 'All named Muhammad b Ibrahim, 
also called Ibn labataba, appeared in Kufa and 
tried to assert his claim to the caliphate The 
governor was expelled and the pretender won 
numeious adherents Although he died in the same 
year, the dangeious rising was only put down by 
great efforts In the reign of al-Musta'in [q v ] 
Kufa was again disturbed by the 'Alids In 250 
(864/865) the 'Alid Yahya b 'Omar raised a 
rebellion against the government with all sorts 
of rabble The goveinor had to flee and the rebellion 
rapidly spread, order was howevei soon restored 
After some time, another 'Alid set up in the al- 
ways turbulent city but his rule was of only short 
duration In 256 (870) 'All b Zaid, likewise a 
descendant of 'All proclaimed himself there and 
drove the governor out He then routed the com- 
mander of the government troops, al-Shah b Mikal, 
who had been sent to suppress him, but on the 
advance of a new army he had to vacate Kufa 
When western 'Irak and Syria were devastated by 
the Karmatians, Kufa did not escape; in 293 
(906) they entered the city and in 312 (924/925) 
It was conquered and sacked by the famous 
Karmatian leader, Abu Tahir It w^as similarly 
sacked in 315(927) and 325 (937) The increasing 
collapse of the caliphate in the fourth century 
contributed to the decline of Kufa, although the 
Buyids, who seized the capital Baghdad in 334 
(945) and thus gained political supiemacy, as 
Shl'ls took a special interest in Kufa or rather its 
suburb Nadjaf, because the latter was believed to 
contain the holy tombs But in time the pow’er 
of the Buyids also weakened; in 375 (985/986) the 
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Karmatians once more occupied Kufa, and eleven 
years later it was granted as a fief by Bah 5^ al- 
Dawla [q V ] with other places to the ‘^Ukailid al- 
Mul^allad b al-Musaiyib. It then passed to the 
Banu Mazyad; but when the latter in 495 (1101/ 
1102) built a new capital, Hilla, which rapidly 
grew, to the north of it, the former capital gradually 
lost any importance. When Ibn Djubair visited it 
about 90 years later, the old walls had been taken 
down and Kufa showed other signs of decay 
From the Mongol period onwards it rapidly fell 
into oblivion When Ibn Battiita visited the town, it 
was for the most part deserted, mainly as a result of 
the raids of the neighbouring Beduins of the tribe of 
Khafadja From his description it appears however, 
that the mosque was still fairly well preserved Of 
the old government buildings al-ttnara) which 
SaM b Abi Wakkas had built, only the foundations 
were left Its decline at this time is corroborated 
by \.\\^ Nuzhat al-Knlub of Haind Allah Mustawfl-i 
Kazwmi written in 740 (i 339/1340) Later we 
only find Nadjaf in its vicinity mentioned, which 
retained a certain importance as a Shfi place of 
pilgrimage and is now usually called Mashhad 
“the tomb of 'All” Niebuhr gives the fol- 
lowing description of the country round Kufa 
“The land around is all desert and the town has 
no longer any inhabitants The most noteworthy 
object here is the great mosque in which ‘All 
was mortally wounded; but even of this little is 
left but the four walls”. 

On the services of Kufan scholars to Arabic 
philology, see the article ARABIA, Literature 
Iheie was also considerable activity in Kiifa, as 
in Basra, m other fields of Muslim learning during 
Its palmiest days Especially after the battle on 
the Harra in 63 (683) many of the old companions 
of the Prophet, who were legarded as authorities 
on Muslim tradition, emigrated to al-'lrak and 
settled in the most important towns Only two of 
these tiaditionists need be mentioned here the 
celebrated ^Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, who was one of 
the earliest conveits and was sent to Kufa as a 
guide and teacher, and the no less distinguished 
^Amir b ShaiShil al-Sha'’bi (d circa 104 = 722) 
B lb Ito gr ap hy B G,A, ed de Goeje, 1 
ay, 79, 82, 85, 11 34, 157 sq, 162 sq, 166, 
211, 213, 111 33 sq , 53, 60, 114, 116, 125 
sq,, 128, 130, 133—135, 259, 293, 416, V, 
esp p 162—187, VI 125, 129, 174, 233, vii 
174 sq, 177, 180, 182, 251, 264, 308—311, 
viii , passim ; Ibn Djubair, Rthla, 2«‘l ed by 
Wright — de Goeje, p 211 — 213, Yakut, ed 
Wustenfeld, iv 322 — 327; Abu’l-Fida’, 7a^7t,/w, 
ed Reinaud and Guyard, see index, Baladhuii, 
ed. de Goeje, esp p 275 — 289, Ibn SaM, 
Tabakat, vi. I — 6, Tabari, ed dc Goeje, see 
index, Ibn al-AthIr, aLKamilj ed Tornberg, 
passim , Ibn Battuta, ed Pans, 11 93—96 ; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi-i KazwInI, Nuzhat al-Kulub, 
ed Le Strange, p 30 — 33, 166, 210, Niebuhi, 
Retsebeschretbung^ li 261 sqq , Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ p 3, 21, 25, 
sq , 74 sq,^ 8i — 83; Caetani, Annah delV Islanty 
see index. (K V ZEiFERSTfeEN) 

KUfIYA (in the dialects of Syria, kefftye, Cuche, 
Diet ^ p 577, Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins^ 
p 27; G Fesqiiet, Voyage en Orient^ p 185), 
an Arabic word borrowed from the Romance langu- 
ages (Ital cuffia^ Span, cofia. Port cot fa, French 
coefpe^ cotffe'), the name of a silk handkerchief. 


which the Bedouins of the Syrian desert, as far 
as the region of Mecca, wear as a head-dress ; it is 
kept on the head by a cord of camel-hair dyed 
black and fastened at intervals with cords of 
bright colouis called ^agdl (class ^tkal) This hand- 
kerchief IS square-shaped, yellow, or yellow and 
green m colour and is placed on the head in 
such a way that one corner hangs behind, while 
two others fall down in front of the shoulders; 
the square is first of all folded in two to foim a 
triangle, what is called a gore in dressmaking 
The comers on the shoulders may be brought 
over the face to shelter it against the rays of the 
sun, against the cold wind, against the rain, or to 
conceal one’s features when one does not want 
to be lecognised The woof of the ends hanging 
down much below the edge of the material are 
twisted into cords like a long fringe (J B Frasci, 
Travels tn Koor dtstan, 1 228) The head-dress 

used also to be worn by the Mamluk Sultans 
of Egypt 

Bibliography R Dozy, Noms des vete- 
ments, p 390, Lane, Thousand and one Nie^hts, 

1 130, 614, [A Socin] Palestine and Syria 

(Baedeker), p xiv, 1912, Buckingham, Travels tn 
Mesopotamia, 11 1 95, Ker Porter, Ttavels, 11 
292, 293, R P Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
au pays de Moab, p 32, note 3 (black, oc- 
cassionally White, in colour), M Tilke, Orien- 
talische Kostume, Berlin 1923, pi 29 

(Cl Huart) 

KUFR. [See kafir ] 

KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastein 
Sahara, halfway between Cyrenaica and Wadai. 
It was for long only known from the account by 
Rohlfs, who succeeded in reaching it in 1879 
Since then it has been visited by two other 

Europeans, Marshal des Logis Lapierre (1918) and 
Mrs Rosita horbes (1920 — 1921). 'Ihe group of 
oases to which the name Kufra is given extends 
from S E to N E for a length of about 120 
miles between 24^" and 26® N Lat , and 31® 

34*^ E Long The most southerly is about 850 

miles S E of Tripoli and 600 miles S of Ben- 
ghazi They number five, separated from one an- 
other by senr 01 stietches of banks of giavel; 
T aiserbo in the N E , Buseima m the centre, 

Eibehna (the Ribiana of Mrs Forbes) m the S E 
and Sirhen, N E of Buseima and to the S E 
Kufia properly so-called, the Kebabo of Rohlfs, 
the largest of all The total area of the group 
accoiding to Rohlfs is about 7,000 square miles 
of which Kufra has 3,400 and Taiserbo 2,500 
Kufra lies in the bottom of a depression, the 
height above sea-level of which vanes from 800 
feet at Taiseibo to 1,400 at Kebabo The soil 
consists mainly of marl and sand covered with 
dunes in the north, which perhaps are connected 
with those of the Libyan desert. One chain of 
dunes extends from the north of Taiserbo, another 
suriounds Buseima. In the central and southern 
parts, the depression is crossed by calcareous 
ranges lying upon Numidian sandstone The hills 
Djebel Erbehna, Uj Buseima, Dj Sirhen, Dj Neii 
(north of Kebabo) assume a tabular form like that 
of the gur of the South Algerian Sahara 

Theie are neither spiings nor streams in Kufra, 
but everywhere at a depth of 3 to 10 feet an 
abundant water-beai ing stratum can be tapped 
At various parts the waters forms on the surface 
of the ground biackish lagoons or even permanent 
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lakes, of which the most remarkable are that ot 
Erbehna and especially that of BQseima, which 
measures about 6 miles in length. They may be 
regarded as relics of a former period in which 
the lacustrine character of the oases was much 
more marked than to-day. 

These subterranean waters make up for the 
scarcity of rain and are sufficient to nourish an 
abundant and varied vegetation In the diy beds 
grew the had (cornulaca monacanthd), and the 
dtss which provide excellent camel food; around 
the lakes and marshy hollows fields of cereals, 
wheat, dura {sorghum vulgar e)^ vegetables, oi- 
chards of olive, fig, oiange and citron trees form 
a verdant girdle but usually a very narrow one 
The breadth of this zone does not exceed i,ooo 
yards at BQseima. Date palms constitute the 
principal wealih of the oases According to Rohlfs 
there are 4 millions of them, many of them 
however growing wild. There aie none however 
in the oasis of Sirhen As to the fauna, it is re- 
presented by gazelles, many varieties of birds 
(crows, falcons, and cranes) and reptiles like lizards 
and non-venomous snakes 

The population of Kufra does not exceed 5,000 
Almost all belong to the tribe of Zawiya, Arabicised 
Berbeis who supplanted the Tubu, the former 
owners of the oases. The majority of them are 
semi-nomadic and only have tempoiary camping- 
places There are only settled groups at Kufra 
where the village of I)jof has 250 inhabitants and 
where some 500 individuals live about the Sanusi 
zawiya of al-Istat The geographical situation of 
Kufra gives it a certain commeicial importance 
It is a stage on the caravan loute leading from 
Cyrenaica to Wadai, a route used since the be- 
ginning of the xixffi century, the period when 
Sultan SabuQ made it known to enable travellers 
to escape the brigandage of the people of Tibesti 
According to Muhammad al-HashS^ishl there was a 
market at 2jof where business was entirely done 
by barter But as in all the markets of the Sahara, 
the principal traffic was in slaves, a trade which 
gradually tends to disappear 

We know very little of the history of Kufra 
According to Rohlfs it was a settlement of the 
Garamantes and there are still to be seen there 

buildings similar to those noticed in FezzSn by 

Duveyner, which seem to date back to a remote 
antiquity In the historical period, the land was 

occupied by the Tubu, who have left numerous 

traces of their occupation, cemeteries, houses, for- 
tified villages on the tops of hills Their Sultan 
lived at Djranguedi, m the oasis of Taiserbo 
The people were pagans, whence perhaps the name 
Kufra {kafara, pi from kafir ^ infidel) given to 
the region where they were settled They were 
dispossessed about 1730 by the Zawiya and the 
Hassuna, tnbes from Tripolitania The Tubu had 
almost completely disappeared by the beginning 
of the xixt*' century, and are now represented at 
Kufra by only 300 — 400 individuals Towards the 
middle of the same century the SenusTya appeared, 
who founded a settlement at Taiserbo, then built 
the zSwiya of al-Istat in the oasis of Kebabo, 
near the village of Cjof They bought up the 
best land and the richest gardens At the time 
of Rohlfs’ journey they already held a quarter of 
the palm-trees of the oasis and had begun to 
plant new groves Already very important in 
those days, the zSwiya of al-Istat is now the 


residence of the grand master of the brotheihood. 
In 1895 al-Mahdl, son and successor of Sldi 
Muhammad al-SenQsi, the founder of the order, left 
Djaghbub [q V ] and came to settle in Kufra 

Bibliography' G Rohlfs, Kufra^ Leipzig 
1881; al-Hachaichi (Shaikh Muhammad b. ^Uth- 
man), Voyage au pays des Senoussta, transl V 
Series et Lasram, Paris 1903, 2nd ed., 1912; 
Silva White, From Sphinx to Oracle^ London 
1899, p. 124 — 129; Lapierre, Rapport.,. , in 
Afrtque frangatse {Rensetgnements colomaux\ 
April 1920, pp 69 — 91; Rosita Forbes, Across 
the Lybian Desert to Kufara.^ in Geogr Journal 
1921, pp 81 — loi, do. The Secret of Sahara . 
Kufata, London 1921, 8° (G Yver) 

KUHISTAN (p.) or KuhistXn is the arabicised 
form of the Persian name Kuhistan meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from kuh^ “mountain” 
with the suffix -istafi) and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation al-Djibal As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more 
or less extensive areas in it to which the name 
Kuhistan has been given, as Yakut has alieady 
remarked (iv 204) Many of these names have 
disappeared in course of time Thus KazwinI (ed 
Wustenfeld, p 228) says that the term Kuhistan 
IS used for Media, which othei geographeis always 
call al 1^1 bal. In the Shah-nama of Firdawsi we 
even find KuhistSn used as the old name of Ma wara^ 
al-Nahr (ed Vullers, p 531), but this is probably 
a case of an erroneous identification made by 
Firdawsi himself (cf also Vullers, Lexicon^ s v 
Kuh) 

The piincipal districts that are or have been 
called Kuhistan are as follows* 

I Kuhistan-i Kh u r a s a n This is the 
mountainous and partially arable region which 
stretches south of Nishapur as fai as Sistan m 
the south-east It is surrounded on all sides by 
the great salt desert of the Central Iranian plateau 
and consists of scattered groups of oases , one 
feature of its geographical unity is the fact that 
no part of it belongs to one of the great centres 
of civilisation that surround it. These are in the 
north Nishapur, in the north-east Herat, in the 
south-east SistSn, m the south-west Kirman with 
Yazd, and in the west Media Although Kuhistan 
has always been connected with these by caravan 
loutes and is therefoie not absolutely cut off, its 
isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be 
little known and neglected and its inhabitants 
have usually been ruled by a number of indepen- 
dent lords If it has been reckoned a district of 
Khurasan, this is only because Nishapur and Herat 
are relatively the nearest places to it. Kuhistan 
has therefoie never been a very clean cut geogra- 
phical term ; a modern traveller like Curzon, 
although he describes the different districts, does 
not even mention its name. 

The orography of Kuhistan is still little known. 
The mountain chains which in the north run 
more east to west, assume the direction N.W.-S.E. 
as one moves southwards. These chains, which 
have passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose 
cultivated areas of 'which the piincipal are, be- 
ginning in the north Turghi* and Turbat-i Hai- 
darl [q. v.] now called Turbat-i Shaikh Isha|c and 
to the east DjSni ; next comes the district of 
Dijunabad (formerly Yunabid) and more to the 
cast, that of Kh^Sf with the old town of Zawzan j 
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then comes THn, with the district of Tabas on 
the west of it, which latter extends so far to the 
west that in the middle ages it was not included 
in Knhistan; next come to the south of these, 
KSin and Birdjand, to the south of which there 
aie no more oases of any importance until we 
reach Sistan by the Neh route. The rivers of the 
region are of little importance; irrigation is done 
by canals and kahriz \ Mal^disi (p 322, reading of the 
Constantinople MS ) says that the only running 
stream he knows in Kuhistan is near Tabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, 
with the neighbouring district of Kuri, in the 
^urum or warm regions 

It IS probable that various places in KnhistSn 
have a history going back to pre-Muhammadan 
times, but so far we have no information on 
this period To realize this, it is sufficient to 
glance at the second map given by Herzfeld 
in his article Khorasan in Der Jslam^ vol ix 
The journey of this writer in 1925 confirmed 
his first impression Moses of Chorene does 
not mention this region in his Geography In 
the period of the eaily Aiab conquests we 
find Kuhistan under the rule of the Ephthalites. 
Historians say that it was first conquered in the 
caliphate of ^Omar by ^AbdallSh b Budail al- 
Kkuza'i; the latter setting out for Kirman took 
al-Tabasain — it is by this dual (for Tabas and 
Kurin, according to al-Baladhuri) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of Tabas — later called 
the ^two gates of Khur5s5n” (Tabari, 1 2704); 
a deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con- 
cluded a treaty with '‘Omar (Baladhuri, p 403) In 
31 (653) when Ibn ^Amir undertook the conquest 
of ^uiasSn, his advance guard under al-Ahnaf 
passed through Kuhistan and defeated the Eph- 
thalites there (Tabari, 1 2885, and BaladhuiT, p 
403, who give other traditions also) In the years 
following, Kuhistan was the centre of a great 
national revolt under a chief called Karen (a 
village m KUhistan still bears this name), a rising 
which was put down by Ibn KhSzim (Tabari, 
1 2905; Marquart, Eransahry p 135) In 51 (671) 
it was again necessary to reconquer it, this was 
done by al-Rabi'^ b Ziyad from “the Turks” or 
rather Ephthalites (Tabari, 11 156) Henceforth 
Kuhistan formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of lyiuiasSn and more particularly 
of the provinces which the Arab geographers still 
call by the old name of Abarshahi with its capital 
Nighapur (cf particularly al-Ya%ubI, Kttab at- 
Buldarty B G, A,, vii 278, who gives a rather 
limited definition to Kuhistan, for he mentions al- 
Tabasain, Dj5m and Zawzan separately) These 
remote countiies became in the early centuries of 
Islam the principal lefuge of Zoroastrians diiven 
from their homes by the new religion (cf parti- 
cularly Inostrantsev’s work quoted in the Biblio- 
graphy) In the ninth centuiy the province was 
under the rule of the Tahirids (Ibn Khordadhbih, 
p 35) and later of the Saffarids The Arab geo- 
graphers of the ninth and tenth centuries know 
it very well In this period KSin was the capital 
and the commercial centre of Kuhistan, especially 
for through trade between Kirm5n and KhurSsan. 
The province was further noted for a very fine 
linen woven there, which Abu NuwSs mentions 
under the name Kuhlya (cf. al-^fihiz, Ktlab al- 
Bayan^ Cairo 1332, 1., p 79); industry flour- 
ished at TUn in particular Prayer-carpets also 


were made there In the year 1052, Nfisir-i 
KhusrSw passed through Kuhistan, going from 
Isfahan. He went by Tabas, TUn, Kain and Sarahhs 
and describes them as large flourishing towns. In 
the time of the SaldjUks, Kuhistan, the old asylum 
of the Zoroastrians, became a refuge for the Is- 
mahli heretics, who for this reason were often 
called” abmalahtda al-kuhlyal' They built here 
strongholds on the model of the famous citadel 
of Alamut, there are still many ruins of these 
castles which have not yet been examined (Herz- 
feld, Reiseberichty p 273) The Khwarizmshahs 
had on several occasions to send military expe- 
ditions to punish the rnalahtda (cf e.g. Djuwaini, 
Ta^rikh-t i^than Gushuy 11 47, 49) The coming 
of the Mongols who exterminated the IsmS'^ills at 
the same time brought about the ruin of Kuhistan 
The region lost all importance and the geo- 
graphers — like Abu ’1-Fida’ — only quote their 
predecessors of several centuries before It is im- 
probable that this is the district referred to by 
Marco Polo under the name of Tunocain, which 
Le Strange (p 352) proposes to identify as TUn-u 
Kain During the following centuries the region 
must have very often been in a state of anarchy 
(cf IdrisI, transl Jaubert, 1 430) when power 

was in the hands of chiefs of Arab origin. The 
Safawids exercised some authority there but after 
them, power lay in the hands of the amirs of 
Tabas and of Kain At this time Kuhistan in- 
clined towards Afghanistan lather than Persia, 
until the Kadjars succeeded m bringing it under 
their sway towards the middle of the xixth century 
The chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions 
as goveinors for the Sh ah and received pompous 
titles from the Persian court About 1900 the 
amirs of K5in no longer lived m this town but 
in Birdjand, they claim descent from the Arab 
tube of !^uzaima Some members of this family 
have also ruled Sistan The rulers of Tabas also 
govern the district of Djunabad (capital Djunain) 
The settled population of Kuhistan is of a very 
ancient stock their houses aie also of a very 
aichaic type Their dialect seems to offer few 
peculiarities. Ivanov distinguishes in Kuhistan the 
dialect group of Turshiz and Djunabad and that 
of Kam, Tun and Birdjand Many villages around 
Kain and Birdjand are inhabited exclusively by 
saiyids In some places we also find descendants 
of the Isma^ilis, who recognise the authority of 
the Agha Khan There are also small colonies of 
BahaTs, while the Sunni Afghan element is 
relatively strong The nomads are for the most 
part Arab Sunnis, still speaking Arabic; they livf 
along the mam routes; a few Turkish tribes ar« 
found only in the north, as far as Turbat-i Haidari. 
Finally in the south there are BalQCis, who move 
in summer towards Sistan 

The towns are very small Kain, the old capital, 
had in 1900 about 4,000 inhabitants (Sykes) The 
land around this town is more fertile than that 
of Birdjand The commercial relations with the 
Gulf of Persia are greater than with Meghhed 
(export of silk, opium, saffron and hides) For 
the other towns like Tabas, Tabas Sunnikhane 
Turbat-i Haidari, Turshiz and Zawzan, cf. the 
special articles 

Bibliogr aphy\ All the Arab authors in 
the B, G. A.; Nasir-i Khusraw, Sa/ar-f$ama, 
ed Schefer, p 95 ; Ibn Battlita, ed Defr6mery 
and Sanguinetti, iii 79, Abu *l-Fida^, Ta^lm 
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al-Buhian^ ed Remaud and de Slane, Pans 1840, 
p 444; Barbiei de Meynard, Dtctionnaire de la 
Fersgy Pans 186 1, p 466, G Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Cahfate^ Cambridge 
P 352 — 363, C Rittei, Efdkuetde, viii 
260 ; Goldsmid, Eastern Persia^ 1. 341, 

Curzon, Pei sia^ London 1892, 1 199 — 203, 

Yate, Khurasan and Ststan^ Edinburgh and 
London 1900, Sykes, Twenty Thousand Miles 
tn Pei siUf London 1902, p 28 sg^ y 394 sgg , 
E Herzfeld, Reisebertchty \n Z D M.G y Ixxx , 
1926, p 272 sqq , von Hammei, Geschichte det 
Assassinen^ Stuttgart and Tubingen 1818, p. 99 
and passim, Inostrantsev, 7'he Emigration of 
the Paists to India and the Musulman World 
tn the middle of the Sth century y Iransl by 
I. Bogdanow in Journal of the K R Cama 
Institutey N® i, Bombay 1922, p 33, 71 (quoted 
by Herzfeld), W Ivanov, Notes on the Lthno- 
logy of Khurasany \x\ The Gtogi aphital Journaly 

Ixvii, 1926, P 143— '57 

2 The Arab geogiaphers appeal to have known 

two towns of the name Kuhistan in the pio- 
vince of Kiiman One of them v\ as called Kuhistan 
Abi Ghanim and was in the distiict of Djiiuft, 
between this town and the Djabal al-Kufs (Makdisi, 
p 52, 461, 467, Yakut, IV 206, le Strange, p 
318) 1 he other Kuhistan was situated on the 

road fiom Sirdjan to Bam, 6 faisaklis from the 
former town (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p 66, Kudama, 
p 196, Makdisi, p 473, Le Strange, p 311) 

3 Kuhistan of Kaliul in Afghanistan is a 
district N E of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pandjshii, Nidjzan, Tagan, etc 
The population is composed of an element called 
Tadjiks, who speak Persian and Pashto and other 
elements called Kuhistan! who speak Paahai (a 
iJardic dialect) and Parati (Iranian) (cf Impel tal 
Gazetteer of IndiOy xiv , Oxfoid 1908, p 241) 

4 The noithern part of the native state of 
Sviat in the north-west of India is also called 
Kuhistan It is the mountainous region around 
the upper course of the rivei Swat , it stretches 
eastwards as far as the Indus and westwards as 
far as Pandjkora so that a distinction is sometimes 
made between Kuhistan of S\Nat and Kuhistan of 
Pandjkora The people ot the valleys (estimated to 
number 20,000) have sutTered since the xvth century 
fiom Afglian invasions. Lnder the lule of the 
Afghans they became very zealous Sunn! Muslims, 
the religious chiefs {aUiund ) have an enormous 
influence in the country Another consequence of 
the Afghan invasions has been the expansion of 
Pashto all over the country Ihis language has 
gained ground at the expense of the old local 
dialects The lattei — to which the geneial name 
of Kuhistani is given — are very numeious and 
belong to the Dardic group which according to 
recent reseaich (Morgenstieine) seems to belong 
to the Indian group of languages The principal 
dialects are Garwl (Swat Kuh ), Torwali (Swat 
and Pandjkoia Kuh ) and Maiya (Indus Kuh ) 

Bibliography Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo kooshy Calcutta 1880, The Imperial Ga- 
zetteer of India XXI If Oxford 1901, p 183 sqq 
On the languages see, Giieison, Linguistic Sur- 
vey of Indiay vili/ii 507 , G Morgenstierne, 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, 
Oslo 1926, Institutet for sarnmenltgnende Kul- 
turforskningy series C, l — 2 

5 Lastly Kuhistan is the name of a barren 


and mountainous legion in the eastern part of 
the district of Karachi The population is nomadic 
and consists of Sindis and BaloCis The population 
m 1901 was estimated at 12,877 {The Imperial 
Gazetted of Indta^ Oxford 1908, vol xv., p. 353) 

(J H Kramers) 

al-KU^L is, in the first place, a name for 
a mineial, stibnite (antimony sulphide) and 
secondly for galena (lead sulphide), for both of 
which the name ithmid is also used The word 
ithmid comes from the Gieek (ttIimiu and according 
to J Ruska the words antimony and bismuth are 
deiived from ithmid In Persian al-kuhl is called 
surma from the place it comes from Aiabic syn- 
onyms aie al-nuhas al-muharrak (burned coppei) 
al-isfahanly kuhl d^il’d^, kuhl sit I atm an , kuhl 
aswady etc 

Although the Mafatlh aKUlutn (ed van Vloten, 
p 262) says of kuhl that it is a substance of lead 
{11S1 ub) and the Petrology of Aristotle says that 
ithmid contains lead, accoiding to E Seidel 
{Afechtthar, p 185, N®. 2 1 5) the ithinid corie- 
sponding to it is almost always antimonite Con- 
fusions naturally occur According to M Meyerhof 
al-kuhl is pure antimony 

In the Niizhat al-Kulub (ed Le Strange, G M S , 
xxiii /ii , p 197) llamd Allah Mustawfi for example 
gives places wheie it is found, at Isfahan, on l)a- 
mawend and in Spam The latter is said to be 
particularly rich m the second quarter of the month 
Stibnite IS still found in Persia and in Spam In 
Persia there are mountains called Kuh-i Surma and 
al-Kazw!n! mentions a l^abal al-Kuhl near Basta 
(text, p 171) 

It IS to be noted that stibnite can be crushed 
to a much finer powder than galena, the former 
IS much less hard than the latter From its prin- 
cipal use al-kuhl comes to mean also the cosmetic 
made from it and then cosmetic in general. As 
It has to be crushed to a veiy fine powder, it 
means a fine powder in general 

As a cosmetic for the eyes, al-kuhl, after being 
ground up with other materials, is used to dye 
black the eye brow's and eyelashes, or the edges 
of the lids, especially by women It probably 
came to the Arabs from the ancient Egyptians 
Stibnite has been several times found in their 
cosmetics (X Fisher, Aichiv fur Pharmakologie, 
ccxxx , 1892, p 9). But the Egyptian cosmetics 
are usually of pulverised galena, with other materials 
added According to M Meyerhof {Der Bazar der 
Drogen etc. in Kairo\ Archiv fur Wii tschafts- 
f or sc hung im Orient, 1918, part 3/4, p 210) 
sulphur antimony and sulphur of lead (kuhl) are 
sold to this day in Cairo as in ancient times as 
a cosmetic for the eye. The best still comes from 
Persia {al-isfahant) That brought by the pilgiims 
is very popular {al-makkl and al-ht^azi). Surma 
IS used as a cosmetic in Tehcian also. The imitation 
cosmetic contains galena {kuhl al-hatjja?) with 
isinglass {anzaruf). In place of galena, graphite, 
smoke-black, especially that from the cheaper kind 
of frankincense, from burned almond shells etc. 
IS used 

Besides the already mentioned black substances, 
some of other colours were used as cosmetics 
{kuhl). In his pharmacological principles al-Muwaf- 
fak mentions a very black and one not quite so 
black, a black violet and even a pinkish and one 
quite white and also a yellow. The adjective 
kuhli is therefore used not only for black, but 
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also for all dark colours, e. g. dark blue, purple, 
the daik red of the carbuncle. 

As a cosmetic, al-kuhl is applied by means of 
a small probe (;/«/ or mtrwand\ the point of 
which is sometimes moistened with rose-water 
The cosmetic is kept m a box {inukhuld). From 
a picture in Lane, this resembles an old tear-glass. 
Al-mukhula however is also a sundial or a truncated 
pyiamid (cf E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians^ p 29 sqq and 403, E. 
Wiedemann and J. Wurschmidt, Uber etne arabtsche 
kegelfonmge Sonnenuhr^ Archtv, f Gesch, der 
Natu/wtssensch, und Technik,^ 1916, vii , p. 359). 

Al-kuhl is very much used as an unguent for 
the eyes Ibn al-Baitar and otheis give particulais 
on this subject. 

Numerous imitations of kuhl are given by al- 
Djawbari in his work Kttab al-Mukhtar ft Ka^ 
al-Asrar in the section “Revelation of the secrets 
of ophthalmists” , al-kuhl is in this connection not 
used as a cosmetic but as an unguent for the eyes. 

Women painted with kuhl are particularly 
praised by the poets, or such as do not find it 
necessaiy to resort to it E von Lippmann quotes 
passages from al-Mutanabbi, Hafiz and FirdawsI 

The name alcohol for anything giound down 
into the finest and softest powder was transferred 
quite arbitiarily by Paracelsus in the sense of 
quintessence to the spirit of wine as the noblest 
component of wine, a name which giadually came 
into geneial use for it 

The Muslims weie not able to obtain our alcohol 
by distillation befoie about the xiii^l^ centuiy, as 
they were not able to condense the vapours escaping 
from solutions of alcohol for lack of suitable ap- 
paratus Alcohol was piobably first obtained in 
the xiph century in Western Europe (On this cf 
the researches of E. von Lippmann, printed in his 
Batrage zur Geschichte der Natunvtssenschafien 
und det Technik,^ Berlin 1923, p 56 — 127). 

We have for a latei date (second half of the 
xvitb century) from the time of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbai a description of the preparation of a 7 ak 
(cf. the Ai?i-t Akban by Abu ' l-Pazl AllamiyU2iVis\, 
H. Blochmann and J Jaiiett, 1893, 1. 69 and E. 
Wiedemann, Bettrage zuf Geschichte des Zuckers 
in f)tc deutsche Zucktnndustrte,^ 1921, p 302, see 
also E von Lippmann, op ett , p 124) 

Fiom al-kuhl is derived al-kahhal,^ ophthalmist, 
on this see — in addition to a number of articles 
on sepal ate points by M Meyeihof — the full and 
compiehensive treatment of the subject by ] 
Hirschberg in Geschichte der Augenhetlku/ide, Bk 
ii., Gesch, d, Augenheilkunde tm Mtttelalter^ forming 
part of Graefen Saemisch, Handbuch dei allgemetnen 
Augenheilkunde^ vol xiii , Leipzig 1908 — The 
following is J Hirschbeig’s summing up : 

Very different estimates have been placed on 
the value of the woik of the Arab ophthalmists 
Want of knowledge of their works has led to their 
being undervalued in many quarteis But as early 
as 1490 A. Benedetti (Piofessor in Padua) said 
“The most brilliant ophthalmists at the present 
time are in Asia, Syria and Media; in other lands, 
including Italy, they are exceedingly few in number”. 
The greatest authority on the history of ophthalmic 
medicine, J. Hirschberg, then goes on to say that 
the name of the Arabs will never disappear from 
the records of the study of ophthalmic medicine 
and surgery {op ett,^ p. 243). 

B ibltography , All our knowledge of the 


histoiy of antimony, stibnite and kuhl and their 
uses as cosmetics is excellently summed up by 
E O von Lippmann, in Entstehung und Aus- 
breitung der Alchemie^ etc., Berlin 1919, p. 629, 
and notices of their use in Muslim lands are 
very thoroughly utilised; Dozy, Supplement, 11. 
446 ; Vullers, Lexteon Pet stco-latmum, 11 286/287 
has a detailed article ; Hille, Vber den Ge- 
brauch und die Zusammenstellung der orien- 
talise hen Augenschminke {al-Kuhl), Z D M G , 
1851, V, p 236 — 242; F Seidel, Der Mechi- 
thar atis Her, arztliches IVerk uber drei Arten 
der Fieber, hQvpzig 1908, p. 215, E. Wiedemann, 
Betti age, xxvi Ober Charlatane bet den Mus- 
limen nach al-Gatihart {Enthullung der Geheim- 
nisse der Augenarzte\ S B P,M S Erlg , 1911, 
xliii , p 210, do, Bettrage, xl Ober Verfal- 
schufigen von Dr o gen, etc , 5 ^ Z' A/. 5 Erlg , 
1914, xl., p 176 and 186; Das t^tetnbuch des 
Aristoteles, ed and transl by J Ruska, Heidel- 
berg 1912, p 1 19, 175 — References to al- 
kuhl are found in the different cosmographies 
e g that of al-Kazwinf, the works on pharmaco- 
c g those of Ibn al-Baitar and al-Mu- 
waffak, in the books on ophthalmics, etc 

(E Wiedemann) 

KUILU 9ISAR, a town in Asia Minor, 
in the piovince of Siuas in the sandjak of Kara 
Hisar Sharkf, the capital of a kaz 5 on the light 
bank of the Gilgit, on a rocky hill, height 3,900 
feet, inhabitants 1,809, whom 905 aie Muslims, 
604 Greeks and 300 Armenians The capital of 
the kaza has been moved to the village of Mighaz. 
Near it is Kose-dagh, a mountain covered with 
vast forests 

Btbltogt ap h y 'Ali-Djawad, Dj oghrafiya 
Lughati, p 644, , Ramus al-A^ lam, V 

3787, V Cuinet, Turqute d'Aste, 1 237, 793 
(I^ilat-Hissar) (Cl. Huart) 

KUKA, capital of Born u, situated in 12® 
55' N Lat. and 13° 30' East Long (Greenwich) 
The town was founded in 1814 by the Shaikh 
Muhammad al-Kanomi, 9 miles east of I.ake Chad 
in a sandy plain dotted with baobab\ {adausonta 
dtgitata) called kiika in Kantiri, whence the name 
Kaoukawa 01 Kikoa, “town of the kuka’s”, given 
It by the natives It w'as visited by Denham and 
Clapperton (1822 — 1823) Sacked m 1846 by the 
Wadians, it was rebuilt almost immediately. It 
had already lecovered its prosperity by the time 
of Barth and Vogel’s journey Rohlfs (1868), 
Nachtigal (1871) and Monteil (1892) also made 
stays of some duration there During all this 
period, Kuka was one of the most flourishing 
towns in the Sudan It was again destroyed m 
1894 by Rabah, who transferred the capital of 
Bornu to Dikoa. 

Kuka leally consisted of two towns an eastern 
and a western The latter contained nearly 
two thirds of the population and was inhabited 
by Arab traders It was traversed for its full 
length by a broad avenue called Dendal which 
ended m the market place which lay between the 
two towns. The most common type of dwelling 
w'as an enclosure divided into several courts in 
which stood huts of earth covered with straw or 
cubical earthern buildings The eastern town was 
the residence of the Sultan and the chief officials. 
The population was estimated by the travellers men- 
tioned above at 50,000 — 60,000. An almost equal 
number were encamped in the immediate vicinity. 
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Kaka in those days was a very important com- 
mercial centre where the products of the SudSn 
(cloth-stuflfs, hides, salt, natron, ostrich-feathers, 
kola muts) were exchanged for European products 
brought from Tnpohtania. There was also a con- 
siderable trade in camels, horses and slaves Unlike 
the custom in the other markets of the Sudan, 
coined money was rather plentiful here and business 
was done with a standard coinage (Maria Theresa 
dollars) The principal merchants were Arabs, agents 
of houses in Tripoli and Murzuk KQka in con- 
clusion, had a reputation as a literary centre; al- 
though education was confined to reading and writing 
and the knowledge of a few stiras of the Kurban, 
there were not less than 2,000 — 3,000 students. 

Since the destruction of Rabah’s empire and 
the occupation of Bornu by the English, the town 
of Kuka has been rebuilt but has not regained 
its former prosperity, chiefly in consequence of the 
moving of the capital of the British and the native 
administration to Maiduguri, a healthier site 

Bibliography Denham and Clapperton, 
Narrative of Travels. , London 1828; H 
Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungeny vol. 11 , Chap, 
viii , Rohlfs, Quer durch Africa^ Leipzig 1874, 
vol. 11 , Chap, xvii , Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudarty 
vol 1 , Bk 111 , Monteil, De Saint Louis a 
Tripolis par le Tchady Paris 1894, Chap xii ; 
J Marquait, Bentny Leyden 1911, passim; A 
Schultze, Das Sultanat BornUy Essen 1910 (Eng- 
lish transl , with Appendices, by P A Benton, 
Oxford 1913) (G Yver) 

ffULA, a town in Asia Minor in the 
province of Aidin in the sandjak of Sarukhan, 
130 miles east of Maghnisa (Magnesia), capital of 
a (jLaza; it is 2,200 feet above sea-level, has 6,100 
inhabitants, of whom 5,655 are Muslims and 345 
Greek Orthodox; it has 38 schools, four of which 
are secondary, 30 mosques, 2 Orthodox Churches, 
3 baths and 2 caravanserais It manufactures Smyrna 
carpets The town is built of black lava except the 
mosques, the walls of which are white, it lies at the 
head of a valley running southwards out of the 
volcano of Kara-Su Its citadel is in ruins and it 
retains numerous marble remains from antiquity 
Bibliography ^Ali-Djewad, Djoghrafya, 
Lughatiy p 639, Hadjdji-Khalifa, Dj tJian-numay 
p 633; Sami-bey, Kdmus aLA^ldniy v 3766, 
Texier, Asie-Mtneurey Pans 1882, p 275; V. 
Cuinet, Turquie d^Aste, 111 565 (Cl Huart) 
AL-]^ULArA. [See Ai -gol^a ] 

KULAIB B. RabI’^a, a chief of the BanU 
Taghl'b of the pre- Muhammadan period, whose 
murder by his brother-in-law Djassas b. Murra 
al-Shaib 5 nI was the cause of a long and bloody 
war between the two sister-tribes Taghlib and 
Bakr [q. v.] which was known as “the war of 
Basus” [q.v]. His genealogy was Kulaib b Rabija 
b. al-Hinth b. Murra b Zuhair b Dju§ham 
(Wttstenfeld, Geneal Tabelleuy c 22). Kulaib’s 
real name is said to have been WsM and the 
name of Kulaib (“little dog”) to have given to 
him because of his habit of taking a small dog 
with him and making it bark by beating it in all 
the places which he wished to reserve as his own 
private property; the people who heard the barking 
of the dog refVained from using the place This 
story, the point of which, however, eludes us, is 
evidently a later invention • the name Kulaib is 
frequently met with in Arab nomenclature and 
does not look like a surname. 


Kulaib is represented as having all the character- 
istic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Beduins has always had 
a profound horror; he is said to have been pro- 
claimed “king” (on the use of this title cf. 
Lammens, Le Betceau de V Islam y Rome 1914, 
p 210) after the brilliant victory u'on at KhazSzS 
over the united Yemeni tribes and to have ruled 
not only ovei the Banil Taghlib but also over the 
Banu Shaiban, the most important section of the 
Banu Bakr. After a short time he is said to have 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights 
of hunting and of pasturage at the expense of 
his subjects (the usurpation of the hima is the 
regular grievance of the Beduins against “tyi ants” , 
the same reproach was made against the caliph 
^Uthman) Indeed it was because the sbe-camel 
Sarah, belonging to a Tamimi woman al-Basus or 
to one of her clients of the tribe of Banu Djarm, 
trespassed upon the private property of Kulaib, 
that the lattei put her to death (or killed its 
young one and injured the mother) and this act 
of violence was the cause of his muider by I^jassSs, 
whose mother was the sister of al-Basus. 

The details of the story are given in our 
souices with some variations, most of which are 
found as early as the work of Abu ^Ubaida 

who IS, as IS well known, the source of almost 
all our information on the aiydm alL-Aiab (q. v., 
1 230). Ceitain features, especially in the K. aL 
have been borrowed fiom Ibn al-Kalbl, 
and the account of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi has also 
been preserved It is evident that we are no 

longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulaib 
(and in general that of the war against the Banu 
Ta gh lib and the Banu Bakr) contains a nucleus 
of historical truth along with a mass of featuies 
undoubtedly legendary This is a problem which 
can only be solved in connection with the general 
question of the historical value of the whole of 
the traditions of the pre-Islamic period Considered 
by itself the episode of Kulaib has nothing im- 
probable about it We might be tempted to 

recognise in it a fairly clear memory of an attempt 
to form a political organisation among the Banu 
Taghlib and the Banu Bakr of a kind superior to 
the ordinary Beduin tribes, the attempt, similar 
to that which gave the royal ciown to the chiefs 
of the tribe of the Banu Kmda, must have been 
suggested by the example of the kingdom of the 
Lakhmids of al-Hira, not far from which the 
Banu Taghlib and the Banu Bakr have their homes. 
The story of the tyranny and the death of Kulaib 
must have taken form at a very remote peiiod; 
this IS evident from the verses of 'Abbas b MirdSs 
and of al-N 5 bigha al-Dja'^di (both contemporary 
with the beginning of Islam) given in our sources ; 
in that of al-Nabigha in particular, the history 
of the killing of the camel is alieady told in 
detail An allusion to the power of Kulaib is 
found as early as the mu^allaka of the Taghlibi 
'Amr b Kulthum (v. 65). We have, moreover, 
contemporary documentary evidence of the accounts 
relating to the fate of Kulaib in the numerous 
allusions contained in the elegies on his death, 
which were attributed to his brothei Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets, cf Ibn Kutaiba, 
^iV, ed De Goejc, p. 164 — 166; Muh. Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat al-S&u^arl&^y ed. Hell, 13 lines ii — 16 etc.), 
but naturally their authenticity is more than 
doubtful. 
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The story of the murder of Kulaib is developed 
in a quite arbitrary fashion in the romance cycle 
of the Banu Hil5l (cf Mittwoch, Proelia Arabum 
Paganorum^ Berlin 1899, p. ii). 

Btblto gr ap hy\ In addition to the references 
in the article al-basDs; Ibn al-Athlr, KUmil ^ 
ed. Tornberg, i. 384 — 397; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, 
al-^Ikd^ 1293, III. 93 — 95; Nak^tdy ed. Bevan, 
P 9®5 — 907* al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Fahkir^ 
ed Storey, p 76 — 78, al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl, 
Amthdly ed. Stambul 1300, p 55 — 56; al-Mai- 
dani, Ma^tna^ al-Amtpidl^ ed 1310, 1. 254 — 
255; Khizana^ 1 301 — 304; Yatat, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i 150 — 15 1 

(G Levi Della Vida) 
KULBARGA. [See gulbarga.] 

IfULDJA, a t own in the upper III [q v] 
valley A Muhammadan kingdom is first men- 
tioned in this region in the vii‘*i (xiii^*') century 
its founder, who is said to have previously been 
a brigand and horse-thief, is called Czar in Dju- 
wainT ((? MS,, xvi , p 57) and Buzar in Djamal 
Kurashi (in Barthold, Turkestan, 1 135 sq,) Ac- 
cording to the latter, he assumed the title of 
Toghrul Khan as ruler The capital of the king- 
dom was AlmaWgh, first mentioned in this con- 
nection and later a great and wealthy commercial 
city We owe our information about its site mainly 
to the Chinese (in Bretschneider^ Med Researches, 
Index); it lay south of Lake Sairam and the Talki 
pass, north of the 111, probably northwest of the 
modern Kuldja 

Like the other rulers of these regions, the king 
of Almalfgh had dealings with Cingiz KhSn He 
was surprised and killed while hunting by Kiltluk, 
the governor of the kingdom of the Kara Khitai 
[q V ] , but Kuiluk could not take the town of 
Almalfgh Ozar’s son and successor Suknak (or 
Sughnak)-Tegm mairied a granddaughter ofCingiz- 
Khan (a daughter of Djuci) On his death (651 = 
1253/1254, cf Djuwaini, p 58, 648=1250/1251 
in Djamal Kurashi) he was succeeded by his son 
whose name (Danishmand-Tegln) like the names 
of the othei rulers of this line are given only by 
DjamSl Kurashi (Barthold, Turkestan, 1 140 ) 

Almal!^ in his time (beginning of the viiiil* = 
xivth century) was still ruled by this dynasty 
How long this line continued to reign is not 
known. The silver and copper coins struck at 
Almalfgh in the vnth (xiii^h) century apparently 
belonged to them 

As a great commercial city on the main route 
through Central Asia to China, Almalfgh is fre- 
quently mentioned by European travellers and 
missionaries 

Like the towns on the Cu [q v.], the Talas 
and elsewhere, Almalfgh was completely ruined 
by the constant civil wars and other fighting in 
the viiith (xixth) century fcf. Babur, ed Beveridge, 
p. I , MirzS Muhammad Haidar, Ta^rikh-i Raihidt, 
transl E. D Ross, p 364). Muhammad Haidar 
mentions the rums of the town with the tomb oi 
Tughluk Timnr Kh5n (d 764=1362/1363; cf 
dUghlXt), these rums lie between the Khorgos, 
the boundary river between Russia and China and 
the village of MazSr and have been fully described 
by N. Pantusov {Kaufmansky Sbornik, Moscow 1910, 
p. 16 1 sqq^ Inscriptions from graves of Nestonan 
Christians have also been found there. 

The town now called by the natives Kuldja or 


Qhuldja (Radloff, Aus Stbtrien, ii. 336 gives the 
meaning “Elk”; cf. also Kuldja BSshb name of 
a mountain between the Cu and the lli, Masalskiy, 
Turkest Ktai, p. 42) was founded in 1762, after 
the conquest of the Kalmuck empire by the Chinese, 
under the name Ning-yuan-6ong ; whether, as Rad- 
loff (^Aus Stberten, 11 321) says, a town of Kuldja 
had already been in existence for a considerable 
time, IS doubtful Somewhat later than this “Tatar” 
Kuldja, in 1764, the town of Hoi-yilan-cong was' 
founded, also called “Chinese Kuldja”, “New 
Kuldja” or “Great Kuldja”, the headquarters of the 
Chinese commander-in-chief The Chinese 

government transferred 6,000 families from Kash- 
ghana into this region which had been almost com- 
pletely desolated in the war with the Kalmucks; 
these immigrants came to be called “TaranCi” 
(agiiculturists) In 1851 a treaty of commerce was 
concluded m Kuldja between Russia and China, 
whereby Kuldja was opened to Russian trade. In 
1862 Radloff visited both Old and New Kuldja 
and gave a very full description of them in his 
Aus Stberten, 11 305 sqq , 336 sqq ; the population 
of Old Kuldja is then said to have been “at least 
80,000” but this must be exaggerated 

This prosperity was almost completely destroyed 
by the Muhammadan rebellion of 1863 — 1866. 
New Kuldja was taken after hard fighting in 1865 
and completely destroyed , so far as we know, 
this town IS still in ruins After some fighting 
among the insurgents, the rule ultimately passed 
to a Sult5n of the Taranfci; he is usually called 
Sultan A'la lOian or Abu ’1-A‘la (in Russian ac- 
counts frequently corrupted to “Abil-Oglya”) In 

1871 the sultanate was occupied by the Russians 
and the SultSn deported to Wyernfy where he 
received a pension of 5,000 roubles a year till 
his death Kuldja was administered by Russia for 
ten years and was only restored to China by the 
St Petersburg treaty of 1881 The population of 
Kuldja (1 e the older town “Old Kuldja”) in 

1872 was only 7,693 of whom 4,098 were Muslims. 
The Chinese removed the administrative offices to 
Suidun (about 25 miles N.W of Kuldja), but 
Kuldja still remains the most important town in 
the 111 territoiy, it also contained a Russian con- 
sulate At the beginning of the xx^ century Kuldja 
is said to have had about 30,000 inhabitants (N. 
Bogoyavlenskiy, Zafadnly zast^ennly Kitai,^ St 
Petersburg 1906, p 108 j^) 

Bibliography' On the site of Almalfgh 
see particularly Bret schn eider. Mediaeval Re- 
searches, i sq ; 11 33 sqq A collection ot 
references from Christian sources has been 
made by I Hallberg, V Extreme Orient, etc., 
Goteberg 1906, p IT sq {Almalech), On the 
Christian epitaphs see especially P Kokowtzow 
m Zap , xvi. 0190 sqq. On the rising of i860 — 
1862, W. Radloff, Aus Stbtrien, 11 394 sqq ; 
Dyakow in Zap , xvm 233 sqq ; ibid (p 236) 
for the bibliography (compiled by L Kotvi6) 
On the period of Russian rule see N Pantusov, 
SvHd^eniya o Kuldiinskom ray one za 1871-1877 
godf, Kazan 1881 ; Kostenko, Turkestanskty Krat, 
St Petersburg 1880, 1 427 sqq On conditions 
after the restoration of Chinese rule see D. 
Fedorow, Oplt vo^enno-stattstileskago optsaniya 
Iliyskayo kray a, Tashkent 1903; Rec. by W. 
Barthold, Zap,, xv 0131 sqq ; S N Veletzkiy 
I in Izv. Russk Geogr 19151 *49 

(W Barthold) 
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^UL-OQiiL! in Turkish “son of a slave”. 
The Janissaries being the slaves (^«/) of the 
Sultan, the children whom they had by native 
women, especially in the Barbary States, were 
given this name They occupied a special position 
among the population While slaves born of 
the Christian women-slaves were regarded as Turks, 
and enjoyed the same rights as their fathers 
(service in the ranks of the Janissaries, and ad- 
mittance to all the offices of state), those who 
were born of alliances between Janissaries and 
women of the country (Moors) were classed with 
the relatives of their mothers. They could not be 
enrolled in the Janissaries and could only claim 
admission to a limited number of offices They be- 
came mixed with the native population, but being 
related to the Turks they had not to suffer the 
same vexations as other classes of society They 
were in general fine men with white skins and 
well marked muscular development, they were of 
a sluggish temperament and a peaceful character 
Bibliography P Alger (Collet twn 

de I'Untvers Pittoresque^ p 13 

(Cl IIUARi) 

KULIHUM B Tyad al-Ku^airi of the 
tribe of Kais was chosen by the Caliph Hisham 
to avenge the disastrous defeat indicted by the 
Sufi Berbers on the Aiabs on the “Day of the 
Nobles” (Gkazawai al-Aihraf) in the beginning 
of 123 \ H He set out at the head of 30,000 
men, to whom were added the gairisons of al- 
Ifrlkiya and the Maghrib, and joined Ilabib b Abu 
^Ubaida who was trying to stop the advance of 
the Kharidjis near Tlemccn The tactless attitude of 
the Syrians and particulaily the arrogance of Baldj, 
nephew of Kulthum and his successor-designate, 
dissatisfied those they had come to assist The 
Berber leader Khalid b Hamid (or Humaid) retired 
before the Arabs to Wadi Sebu in the centre of 
the Maghrib, and a battle was fought at Nabdura 
(var Nafdura, Bakdura) The wise advice of Habib 
was not heeded The Arab cavalry concealed by 
Baldj succeeded after great efforts in piercing the 
Beiber lines but the latter reformed behind them 
and overwhelmed the Caliph’s troops Habib and 
the other leaders were killed KultJjum fought 
with the greatest bravery reciting verses of the 
Kurban to encourage the others, but finally he fell 
One third of the army was killed and a thud taken 
prisoners (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 123 = Oct — Nov 741) 
Baldj’s cavalry’s only hope was to take refuge in 
Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spam 

Bibliography Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al- 
^Jbary VI III, 119, Histoire des Berbhes, transl 
dc Slane, i 217, 238 — 239, Htslotre de V Afi tqne 
et de la Staley ed and transl Desvergers, p 
II — 13 of the text, 36 — 38 of the transl , Ibn 
Tdhari, Bayarty 1 41 — 43 ; Ibn al-Kutiya, Tdrikh 
If Utah aUAndaluSy Madrid 1868, p 15 — 15, al- 
Baladhurf, Futuh aBBuldan^ p 229—232 , Akhbar 
maf^mvlay p 32 — 35 ; Ibn al-Athir, Kanuly 
Cairo, v 1 17; Abu ’1-Mahasin Ibn Tagjiribirdi, 
al-Nu^um al~zaktray 1 321, al-Makkari, Aua~ 
lectesy II 12; Ibn Abi DinSr al-Kaiiawani, Kitab 
al-MilntSy p. 39; Dozy, Hist des Mustilmans 
d'^ Espagney 1 245 — 248, Fournel, Les Berbers^ 
i 291 — 296; Mercier, Histoire de BAfrtque 

septentrionaUy 1 23 1 — 232. (RENfL Basset) 

al-]J[ULZUM, a seaport on the Red Seaj 
(Arab. Bahr al-Kulzumy [q. v.] , Bahr al-Htnd 


or Bahr al-Haba^d) The name is a corrup- 
tion of the Gieek K^vtrixx (as in Arabic almost 
ahvays without the article, 1. e ro the 

“sluice” at the mouth of the canal, which led 
fiom the Nile to the Red Sea) This canal begun 
by Phaioah Necho finished by Darius of Persia, 
was later restored by Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
and by Trajan, Aftei the latter it was called under 
the Roman Empire and even down to the eighth 
centuiy occasionally 6 TpxtotvoO irorxfxS^ 01 \jhxTX 
ToV TpxtxvoC (Ptol , iv 5, 24, ed. Muller, p 713; 
Bell, The Aphrodito Papytiy N® 1346 10 and 
1465) or Augustus ammsy and from it in 341 a.d 
we find the Eastern Delta called KhyovarxixyuBn 
STTxpxl/x (Mommsen, Pom Gesch y v, p 615, on 
the date Eduard Schwartz, N G» G, JV, 1904, 
P 354 1^6 Muslim peiiod, when the making 

of the canal was wrongly asciibed to Hadrian, 
labour was repeatedly spent on it (J Maspero and 
G Wiet, Mata lanxy 1 , p 84, under I^alidj al- 
Kahiia) ^Umar b al-Khattab in 23 (643/644) for 
example had it repaiied to facilitate the transpoit 
of corn for Mecca from Fustat to the Red Sea 
(Yakut, Mu^djamy ed Wustenfeld, 11, p 466, 
John of Nikiu, ed Zotenberg, p. 577), it was 
called after him Khal idj Amir aUMiImtntn (al- 
Mukaddasi, ed de Goeje, p 198, Yakut, op at ^ 
p 465, Ibn Dukmak, ed Vollers, iv., p. 120). 
According to Abii .Salih (in Evelts, Churches and 
Monasteries^ p 88) its mouth was at al-Kulzum, 
according to Mas'udi (MurUdj al~Dhahab^ iv , p. 
97) and otheis (more accurately) at Dhunb al- 
Ttmsdh^ I mil from the town, wheie the Mec- 
can pilgiims from Egypt crossed the canal by 
a large bridge The Caliph al-Mansur in 775 had 
it partly filled in, fearing an attack from his uncle 
Muhammad b. ‘^Abdallah, who had rebelled against 
him m Medina, so that in Abu Salih’s time it 
ended at al-Sadir at the entrance to the Wadi 
Tumilat New but fruitless attempts to make it 
navigable again were made by the Caliph al-Rashid 
(Mas^udi, op at ^ p g8 sq ) He is how’ever said to 
have abandoned the attempt out of fear of the 
Gieeks Henceforth the bulk of its water flowed 
into the Biikat al-Djubb (al-Idrisi, p 164) till it 
was completely filled in in 1899 for sanitary leasons. 

The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal, for accoiding to the descriptions 
of the Arab geogiaphers, it was a desolate and 
miserable site without water and vegetation, neither 
trees nor fruits could flourish there In antiquity 
and in the early Muslim period its only importance 
was as a point of departure foi shipping on the 
Red Sea, the commonest name among the Aiabs 
for which was derived from it. The cornships of 
al- Fustat after they had passed the canal sailed 
from here to al-DjSr and D^idda. Of the Jewish 
merchants called al-Radhaniya, Ibn Khurdabdhih 
(ed de Goeje, p. 153) says that they came from 
the lands of the Franks to al-Faiam5% thence they 
earned their wares 35 farsakh on camels to al- 
Kulzum, wheie they were loaded on ships which 
took their course to India and China. Accoiding 
to the same geographer, al-Kulzum with al-Tur 
and Alla formed a district of Egypt (op. at , 
p. 81) 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs They are already men- 
tioned in the Acta of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic 
apa Dj.ifjidt) and John Kolobos who lived there 
In the History of the latter, Kulzum (sic) 
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appears for the first time m the Arabic Synaxarium I 
as the name of the ancient Klysma 

When under the last ‘^Abbasid governor in 
‘^Anbasa b Ishalj:, the BudjS rebelled in 
Nubia, invaded al-Sa‘’ld and laid waste many towns, 
al-Mutawakkil sent against them an army under 
Muhammad b ^Abdallah al-KummI which went from 
Kus straight through the desert to the emerald mines, 
while seven ships with stoies sailed from al-Kulzum 
to Sanga near ‘Aidhab and provided the victorious 
army from there with the necessary supplies 
In the autumn of 971 the Karmatian leader 
Hasan b. Ahmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, 
al-Faram 5 ^, and Tinnis, after his defeat before 
Cano (Dec 24, 971) he retired under cover of 
night via al-Kulzum to Arabia 

Reynald de Ch&tillon (in Makrlzl, Arnat) at 
the beginning of his naval expedition against the 
holy cities in the winter of 1182/1183 sent two 
ships from 'Aden, which were to watch the citadel 
of al-Kulzum and prevent the garrison from pro- 
curing water (Makrizi, Suluk^ transl Blochet in 
RO Ly 1 900/ 1 90 1, viii , p 550 sqq ; Ibn al-Athir 
on the year 578 in Rectutl des hist or des crots y 
1 658) But soon afterwaids the Hadjtb Husam 
al-Dln Lu^lu^ built a fleet by order of Salah al- 
Din’s brother, al-Malik al-'Adil, in al-Kulzum which 
sailed for ^Aidh&b and put a sudden end to the 
desperate enterprise (G Schlumberger, Renaud dc 
ChatilloTiy 1898, p 259 — 279, Moritz, Arabtetty 
Hanover 1 923, p 1 19 sq') When al-Dimashki 
(ed Mehren, p 213) includes al-Kulzum among 
the lands under al-Karak (cf R. Haitmann in 
Isl y 1911, 11, p 141)1 this lb perhaps a memory 
of these events of a century before 

In the time of Idrisi, Yakut and Dimashki, al- 
Kulzum was already a deserted town Makrizi 
found among old documents in the palace of 
Cairo accounts of the expenditure on the civil 
and military administration of the town and district 
and concluded from them that it must once have 
been most flourishing Accoiding to Idrisi the 
Beduins had occupied and plundered it The only 
water-supply he knew of in the vicinity was the 
well at al-Suwais, which yielded only a scanty 
supply of brackish water Al-Mukaddasi (tenth 
century) already mentions al-Suwais (i e Suez), 
tvhich gradually took the place of al-Kulziim, a 
mile from it (cf Maspero-Wiet, op ctt,y p 107 j^) 
The view occasionally expiessed in later Arab 
geographers and astronomers (Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, 
Ulugh-Bey) that al-Kulzum once consisted of two 
towns, which goes back to a statement of al- 
IdrisI taken from Ibn al-Wardi (Gildemeister in 
Z D.P V,y viii , p 1 19 note) and the hypothesis, 
based on it, of two towns of al-Kulzum in different 
places, were already shown to be untenable by 
Quatrem^re, but it has recently been repeated of 
the ancient Klysma, as Naville found an inscription 
near Heroonpolis (or Hero, in Tall al-Maskhnta) 
according to which the distance was ab Era tn 
Klysma M\ihd\ viii (Naville, The Store-City of 
Pithon and the Route of the Exodusy London 
1885), while It is elsewhere correctly put at 68 
Roman miles (Miiller on Ptolemy, Geogr , 1 2, 
p 685 sql) In this connection, Dillmann has rightly 
pointed out that it is very doubtful whether the 
milestone has not been moved from its original 
position, as all other references leave not the 
slightest doubt as to the location of Klysma 


The name al-Kulzum still survives for the mound 
of rums, Korn al-Kulzum north of Suez; perhaps 
also in the name of the well of Kizmil (for Kilzim ?) 
near Suez (Littmann in Z D M G.y Ixx , p 511; 
suppl to p 14, note 2; Moritz art klysma in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl y xi , p 881) 

Bibliography', al-Kh^grizmi, Kitab Surat 
al-Ardy ed v M 4 ik in Btbl arab, Histor. und 
Geogr y Leipzig 1926, 111, p 13, N®. 169; al- 
Battani, al~Zi(^ al-S^biy ed Nallino, 11., p $2, 
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G Ay 111 , p 194—196, 213—215, 313, Ibn 
al-Fakih, B G A y v y p 7, 69, 78, 270, Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, B G A.y vi , p 61, 71, 81,153 — 
15$ , Ibn Rusta, B G A y \\\ y ^ 97, al-Ya'kubi, 
B G A y vii , p 340 , al-Mas'udi, Murudj al- 
idhahaby ed Pans, iv , p 97 , do., Kitab al- 
Tanblhy B G A y viii , p 20, 55, 143, al-Maknzi, 
Khi(at.^ Bulak, i, p 303, Yakut, Mi^djaniy ed 
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170; al-Baladhurl, FutUhy p 228, 238; Nasir-i 
Khusraw, Safar N a ma.^ transl Schefer, p 122 sq.y 
179 etc ; al-IdrisT, ed Jaubert, p 331, transl 
Gildemeister in Z D P V y 1885, viii , p 119; 
al-Dimashki, cd Mehren, p 151, 165, 231; 
Quatremere, Memotres geogr et histor sur 
VEgyptey Pans 1811, 1, p 151 — 189, 515 sq ; 
Amelineau, La geographte de V Egypte a Vepoque 
coptCy Pans 1893, p 227 — 229; Dillmann, Ober 
Pithoniy HetOy Klysma.^ in S B Ak fK, 1885, 

II, p 889 — 898, G Wiet, La presqu'tle du 

Sinaty 1908, Bibliotheqne de Pecole d haut. 
etudesy fasc 1 71, p 89 — 92, 113 passim; do, 
Les inscriptions arabes de la QaPah Guindi.^ in 
Syriay 1922, 111 150 , R Hartmann inZ D M.G , 

Ixx, p 14, note 2, 15, note i, Maspero-Wiet, 
Materiaux pour servtr a la geogr de PEgyptCy 1 , 
MlFAOy\ 36, p 107 , s V AL-SUWAIS, 'All 

Pa^a Mubarak, aLKhitat aLDjadtdat, xii , p 69; 
C Kuthmann, Die Ost-gienze AgyptenSy Diss. 
Berlin 1911, p 5 (Honigmann) 

al-KUMA, al-Kuma and al-Kawma.^ one of the 

seven kinds of poetry created by the moderns. 
Invented by the people of Baghdad under the 
'Abbasids, it was at first used as a call to announce 
during Ramadan the last moment of the night, at 
which it IS still pel milted to eat 01 drink. The 
singers said to their colleagues at the end of each 
night kuma li-nusahhir kuma “arise ’ to take thy 
meal before the dawn of day, arise’” Later, verses 
were made in this style for vendors of flowers, 
wine, etc It does not seem to be true that Abu 
Nukta invented the kuma It is more probable 
that the form was already m existence before the 
reign of the Caliph al-Nasir 

According to the prosodists, this kind of poem 
which IS always in the vernacular, should have as 
metie in each hemistich mustaf^ilun fa^lan, but, 
according to the specimen given by al-Ibshihi 
{al-Mustatrafy Bulak 1292, 11. 275), al-kuma is a 
poem composed of strophes of two veises rhyming 
in the first, second and fourth hemistich ; the metre 
IS mustafHlun fa^tlan or fcLilan or fa^lan and 
rarely faHlatun. Afustaf-ilun may be mutafilun = 
mafat^lun and larely mustaf^ilun = muftaUlun, 
Bibliography' see the article kXn wa-kAn. 

(Moh. Ben Chenkb) 
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KUMAIT B. Zaid, an Arab poet of the 
tribe of Asad, born in Kufa about 6o and died 
in 126. Of his compositions, the most famous next 
to the Mudhahhaba (see below) are the HU^imlyat j 
so called because they sing the praises of the ! 
Bana Hashim, the family of the Prophet. But not 
the whole of the Banu HS§him are considered 
worthy of the honour and praise of the poet; 
besides Muhammad we find only ‘Alt and his 
descendants. Verses 1. 79 and n. 105 sq m 
which ‘Abbas and his sons are commemorated 
were perhaps only added in the ^AbbSsid period. 
The HashimlyUt consist of four long and two 
short kasidas ; a fragment, the larger part of 
which IS a typical Vasida opening and four quite 
short songs, three of which have only two verses 
each. These poems are not all of the same period ; 
the oldest seems to be II which should be dated 
about 96 — 99 A. H.; Ill is not much later, I 
cannot be earlier than 105, IV than 118, IX — XI 
are composed not earlier than 122, and VI is 
perhaps as late as 125/126 In his kasidas Ku- 
mait follows the model of the old poets. Although 
as a townsman, he is remote from the life of the 
desert, he describes the camel which carries him 
to the person celebrated, the wild bull and the 
ka(d bird, and he devotes many panegyrics to the 
‘^Ahds in the traditional style for Beduin saiyids 
He borrowed much from the Kui^an as well as 
from the old poets, and a Kofan philologist of 
the second century A h., Ibn KunSsa, composed a 
Kttab Sarikdt al^Kumait mtn al-Kur^an (see 
Fihrtst^ p. 70). The Hashtmiyat^ the poetical 
value of which was not highly esteemed by Arab 
critics, were much thought of in Shl'a circles; 
for modem scholarship, their importance lies mainly 
in the fact that they reflect ideas current m the 
moderate wing of the Shfa at the end of the first 
and beginning of the second century a.h While 
Kumait regards the first caliphs as usurpers (vi. 
10), he declines to curse them, like the fanatical 
Sh!‘ls : if they did wrong in withholding Fadak 
from the daughter of the Prophet, they will be 
forgiven on the day of judgment. ‘All is the was! 
of the Prophet, who handed over to him the 
wilSya at the pool of al-Khumm (vi. 6, the verse 
seems to be oldest evidence of this Shi'a belief); 
guidance is to the ‘^Alids alone and they will 
again consolidate the foundations of Islam. The 
poet however cannot summon himself to assist by 
deed the ’^Alids, whose praises he sings so enthu- 
siastically, and in X and XI he reproaches him- 
self for not obeying the call of Zaid, But he is 
not afraid to make fierce attacks on the reigning 
dynasty; he reproaches the Umaiyads with having 
no right to the leadership of the community and 
with abusing their position for their own ends. 
When however these attacks came to the ears of 
the Caliph HighSm — a longish poem directed 
against the 'Abd Shams is also preserved in 
Dj amhara^ p. 187 sqq. — Kumait tried to atone for 
his indiscretion by panegyrics on the Umaiyads. 
Such opportunism is not uncommon among poets 
and Kumait himself calls his conduct taklya (iv. 
86 ; the expression according to Goldziher, Z, D, 
M. ( 7 , lx. 219, IS here used for the first time in 
the sense) and such forced tributes to the 

Umaiyads do not affect his real feelings for the 
Bann HSshim. — The Mudhahhaba^ Kumait’s poem 
directed against the Yemen tribes is notable for 
Its length — the expression “longer than a poem 


by Kumait'* became later proverbial. It is said to 
have had 300 verses, of which about a third sur- 
vive from different parts of the poem. There is no 
trace of a hostile attitude to the Yemenis in the 
Hashimiyaty although the poet lays stress on the 
fact that the Piophet like himself belonged to the 
IQimdif group. Between 97 and loi Kumait had 
even composed a panegyric on the Muhallabis, 
the champions of South Arabian influence and the 
revulsion only came later, probably not till 118 
after the composition of the fourth poem of the 
Hashtmiyat Kumait is said to have been induced 
to attack the South Arabians by a lampoon by a 
Kalbi poet on the ‘Alids and it is said to have 
been Khalid b. 'Abdallah al-KasrI, governor of al- 
‘Irak, who was dependent on the support of the 
South Arabian tribes, who brought Kumait’s anti- 
Umaiyad verses to the Caliph’s notice, to have 
him rendered innocuous It is certain at any rate 
that Kumait continued to lampoon Khalid even 
after his death; he brought his own destruction 
on himself by this. Yemeni troops, who heard him 
reciting his lampoons on Khalid. wounded him so 
seriously that he died in consequence. 

Bibliography* (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the article) Kttab al-Agkani^ xv. 113 
sqq.y Ibn Kutaiba, Kttab ed de Goeje, 

p 368 sqq ; 'Abd al-Kadir, Kktzana^ 1 68 sqq , 
Pjahiz, Bayan^ 1 22 , Dte Haschtmijat des 

Kumatt^ ed. by J. Horovitz, Leyden 1904; Th. 
Noldeke m the Z. D M (?., Iviii. 888 sqq ; C. 
Brockelmann in the G G,A ^ 1905? p* 245 
M. J. de Goeje in y,A , senes x , vol. v., p. 157 
sqq, , H, Lammens in the M, F, O. ^., 11. 47 , 
C. van Arendonk, De opkomstvan het zatdtettsche 
tmamat,^ Leyden 1919, p. 14 sqq„^ 32 

(J. Horovitz) 

KUMAN. [See kip^Xk ] 

KUMBARADJI. [lyiUMBARAEj!.] 

KUMIs, a Turkish word meaning “a drink 
of soured mare’s milk”, which has passed 
in this form into Russian and western European 
languages, it is explained in RadlofTs Versuch 
etnes W oj terbuches der Turk-DialectCy vol 11 , St 
I Petersburg 1899, p 853 under klmh The word 
is found as early as the Kudatku-bihk where it 
IS mentioned m the first place among the products 
of cattle-bieeding (kumis, milk, hair, fat, curds 
and cheese [W Radloff, Das Kudathu-Btltky PI ii , 
St Petersburg 1910, p 379]) Wherever the Tur- 
kish horsemen went they carried kumls with them 
According to Kutubi, ^Uyun al-Tawartkh (cf. 
Brockelmann, G A L y\\ 48), MS. in Constantinople, 
Kopriilu 1 12 1, f 690, Baibars I just before his 
death 676 (1277) drank kumls (al-^umtz) for 

several days in the “variegated castle” (al~Ka^r al~ 
Ablak) in Damascus In the court ceremonial of 
Ozbeg princes in the xii (xvii^h) century, fully 
described by Mahmud b Wall, Bahr al-Asrar ft 
Manaktbt H-Alhyar {Grundriss d iran Phtl y li., 
362, Ind. Off., N® 575, Text publ by W. 

Barthold in Zap Geogr Ob^l po otdel. etnografity 
vol. xxxiv , 1909, p 295 sqq ) “the drinking of 
kumfs” {^ijmniidan-t kumlz) is treated as an impor- 
tant affair; it is described minutely, how the humls 
has to be poured from skins (^d!^tf)into cups (ayagh)y 
how the cups are to be taken, who is to take the first, 
who the other cups etc. In every place where the 
nomadic people have passed to a settled life, the 
customs associated with the taking of kumls have 
gradually fallen into disuse. (W Barthold) 
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KUMIYA. In the Middle Ages, one of the 
most important tribes of the Maghrib; 
they were at one time called SatfUra and were 
descended through FStin from MSdghis al-Abtar 
Tradition says that the brothers of Kumiya, the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe, were LemSya 
and Matghara from whom were descended numerous 
families, some of whom still exist at the present 
day. The most important representatives of the 
Kumiya, who live in the N W of Algeria between 
Tlemcen and Aiesljkal (Rasbgun) are the B ^Abid, 
from whom was descended the first Caliph of the 
Almohad dynasty, ‘'Abd al-Mu^min [q v ], born at 
Tfidjera between Honain and Nedroma, the Ne- 
droma who gave then name to an important toun, 
the SaghSra, now represented by the Matila, the 
B. Ilul, of whom a section the Masifa still exist 
The Kumiya showed themselves devoted to ^Abd 
al-Mu^min, who was one of them. They formed 
the second d^und in the Almohad army, but they 
exhausted themselves in supplying the dynasty 
with soldiers for the wars in Spam and North 
Africa. Subjected to [q v ] by the ZenSta, 

some of them joined another gioup, the Dlhasa 
and formed the powerful confederation of TrSra 
in the N E. of Algeria. 

Bibliography. R. Basset, Nedromah el 
les Traras^ Pans 1901, and the writers there 
quoted. (RENfe Basset) 

IfUMM, a t own in Persia in ^Irak ^\jJjami 
near a stream, not however sufficient for local needs, 
which comes from Djurbadhakan (Gulpaigan) It 
was conquered by Abu Musa al-Ayj'ari in 23 (644), 
It rebelled in the caliphate of al-Ma^mun and re- 
fused to pay taxes, under the leadeiship of Yahya 
b 'Imran Against it the Caliph sent 'All b Hisham 
al-Marwazi who demolished the wall suriounding 
it and levied a war indemnity of 7,000,000 dirhams 
The treaty was broken in the caliphate of al-Mu'tazz 
(252 — 255 = 866 — 868) who sent a force against 
It, an army under MHsa b. Bogha, governor of 
'Irak 'Adjami, most of the inhabitants were mas- 
sacred and the chief notables carried off as hostages 
In the time of al-Istakhri it was walled Its 
water supply came from wells and huge cisterns 
substantially built. Its inhabitants have always been 
fanatical Shi'is and it is one of the strongholds 
of the followers of 'All It has many tombs of 
saints and pious men (444 according to Ahmad 
R5zi), including the mausoleum of Fatima, daughter 
of the seventh ImSm Musa al-Kazim and sistei of 
the eighth ImSm 'Ali al-Rida. The later Safawids 
are buried there. 

In the time of Istakhri (^B G. A,, 1 230) one 
stage distant was a little town inhabited by Maz- 
daeans (Karyal al-Madyus) The family of the 
Persian poet Nizami, born at Gandja, originally 
came from Tafrisb, near Kumm. 

Bibliography'. 

Wvlstenfeld, iv 15, i75=Barbier de Meynard, 
Diet, de la Perse.^ p. 456 ; B.G A., i. 201 ; ii 252, 
264; 111 392 n. a, 395; Baladhurl, ed de Goeje, 
p. 312, 314; Hamd- Allah Mustawfl, ed Le 
Strange, p 67=:transl. p. 71; DimashkI, transl 
Mehren, p 249; Hadjdjl-Khalifa, i^tkan-numa, 
p. 305 ; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate^ p. 209. (Cl. Huart) 

KOMOKS, a Turkish people in the 
northern part ofDaghestan (q.v , especi- 
ally p. 888 sq.y where also information is given 
regarding the Lezgian people of the KazI KumGk 


or QhazI Gbumuk and the political conditions 
under which one section of this people has become 
separated from its kinsmen and turkicised). The 
princes (Shamkhals) of the KazI KQmuk in the tenth 
(xvith) century gradually extended their territory 
from their old capital in the mountain village of 
Kumukh in a north easterly direction to the coast; 
they spent the winter in the coast plains in the 
village of Bainak and the summer in Kumukh. 
Since 1049 (1639/1640) the Shamkhals have ruled 
only in the coast territory with their capital in 
Buinak or Tarkhu (Tarki); they did not come 
back to Kumukh The burial-place of the last 
Shamkhals was the village of Tiimengi-Kazanfsh 
(Russ Kazanishii) At the present time the Kiimttks 
are the leading element in the republic of Daghestan, 
the capital of which is MakhaS-Kal'a (Russ. 
Petrowsk) They number over 100,000 The dwel- 
lings of the Kiimiiks stretch from Sulak in the 
north to the river BashW-£ai (north of Derbcnd) 
in the south; they speak an archaic dialect, con- 
nected with Romanic and quite different from the 
language of their northern neighbours, the Nogaians, 
which became a literary language in the second 
half of the xixffi century. 

Bibliography' (m addition to the works 
quoted under dac^hestan see especially) : B. Co- 
ban zade, ZamUtki 0 yazlk^e t slovesnosti kumlkov 
{!%%} vost fak Azerb gos Umversiteta^ t. i , 
Baku 1926, p 95 sqq^', in it on p. 138 Biblio- 
graphy down to 1926, cf thereon A SamoiloviS 
in Zap., xxi , 0152 sq (W Barthold) 

^UNDUZ, the name of a river, town 
and district in Northern Afghanistan 
The district is bounded on the east by Badakhshan, 
on the west by Ta^ikurghan, on the north by 
the Oxus, and on the south by the Hindu Kush, 
and IS inhabited chiefly by Ozbegs, who overran 
It from the north in the sixteenth century The 
river rises in the Hindu Kush, flows northward 
and is one of only two rivers in northern Af- 
ghanistan which reach the Oxus, The town is the 
tiade centre of a considerable district which pro- 
duces the best horses in Afghanistan 

Bibliography Zahir al-Dln Muhammad 
Babur, Babui tiama, ed A S Beveridge, G. M. 
Sy i ; Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, Ahbarnama; Khafi ]^an, 
Muntakhab al-Lubab (T W. Haig) 

KUNPUDA, a seaport on the Red Sea, 
45 miles from Hali The town is m the form of 
a large rectangle enclosed by a wall, strengthened 
at several points by towers and pierced by three 
gates Practically the only stone buildings are at 
the harbour, where is the bazaar with its one- 
stoiied warehouses in an iiregular line, and the 
chief mosque and smaller mosques with low minarets 
On a little island about a quarter of a mile away 
is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Mecca The 
town IS now estimated to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Danger in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of 
sandy islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels 
of medium size, has great disadvantages, notably 
that the boats cannot land there Trade and com- 
merce are moderate: Kunfuda exports the myrrh 
collected in 'Aslr and also hides and honey; the 
harbour used to be frequented by slave-dealers 
who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale here, 
but England’s sharp control has made slave 
smuggling practically impossible. Trade with the 
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interior is limited to the exchange of provisions 
and every day necessities and is confined to 
modest bounds The much more important harbour 
of Hudaida further south has long since attracted 
about all the trade The poverty of the inhabitants 
IS revealed by the primitive huts, built of poles 
and thatch with gable roofs, which are typical of 
the whole coast plain 

Kunfuda is perhaps a very old settlement, in 
any case it is a district of great inteiest to clas- 
sical students, the land of the Debae Pliny’s “regio 
Canauna” has been identified by A Sprenger and 
B Moritz with the Kanawna mentioned by al- 
HamdSni but this town lies at the mouth of the 
Wadi of the same name Gold, for which this 
region was celebiated m antiquity, is still found 
here, the Al Khataiish still get gold from the streams 
Kunfuda however seems to have been the northern 
limit of this ancient gold aiea The name appeals 
to be comparatively modern The Portuguese know 
It in the form Confuta Niebuhr calls Kunfuda a 
large but badly built town In his day it derived 
a ceitain importance from the trade in coffee, 
because all the ships carrying coffee from Yemen 
to Djidda had to pay toll here to the Sharif of 
Mecca, although the town was within the sphere 
of suzerainty of the Imam of San'^a^ The town 
of Kunfuda passed to the Sharif with the whole 
strip of coast from Ojidda to Ilali which the 
Sharif of Mecca won about 1772 and even had 
a certain revival of piosperity when Muhammad 
'All conquered the Sharifs and made Kunfuda his 
base of opeiations for the campaign against Cen- 
tral Arabia and ^Asir It was only in 1870 that 
Turkey was able to revive Muhammad ^Ali’s plans 
and Kunfuda became the base of opeiations against 
the tribes of the hill country of ‘^Aslr, after the 
conquest of which in 1871, Kunfuda with its 
hinteiland became a ka/a of the sand^ak of ^Aslr 
The World War fieed this area from Turkish rule, 
which was however never very stiong here Kun- 
fuda was linked up to the outer world when 
Turkey instituted a telegraph line connecting it 
with Luhaiya and Hudaida and San'^a^ on the one 
side and with Djidda on the other 
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(Adolf Grohmann) 


^UNUT, a religious technical term, 
with various meanings, regarding the fundamental 
signification of which there is no unanimity among 
the lexicogiaphers “Refraining from speaking”, “the 
prayer during the ^ald,P\ “humility and recognition 
that one’s relation to Allah is that of a creature 
to his creator”, “standing” — these are the usual 
dictionaiy definitions which are also found in the 
commentaries on different veises of the Kur^Sn 
where kunut or derivatives fiom the root k^n-t 
occur There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(cf Suia 11 no, 239, 111 15, 38, iv 38; vi 121, 
XXX 25, xxxiii 31, 35, xxxix 12; Ixvi 5, 12) 
The Hadlth gives more definite contexts “The 
best salat is a long kunut^'^ g Muslim, Salat al- 
Musafirin, trad 164, 165, Bab Afdal al-^aldt 
Tut al- Kunut y Tirmidlp, Salat y bab 168) Here in 
the unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see 
Nawawl on the passage) kunut means “standing” 
In the well known hadlth “alike to the fighter 
on the path of AllMi is he who fasts, who stands, 
who kdnit bi Uyat Alla/P' (Muslim, Imara^ trad 
no), kanit has obviously the meaning of “to 
recite standing” (cf Abu Da"ud, Shahr Ramadan, 
bab 9 “And he who recites 100 verses of the 
Kurban standing, is enrolled among the kamtun^''') 
Kunut, how'ever, usually seems to be connected 
m meaning with du^ii^, e g. m the oft quoted 
tiadition which tells how Muhammad in the ^alat 
al-sjibh appealed to Allah for a month against the 
tribe of Ri‘l and Makwan, as they had slam the 
kurra^ at BiY Ma'una (PYiti, bab 7), in this 
case the meaning is certain from the explanation 
yaa^u '^ala (Bukhari, Witr, bab 7 ; ^thad^ bSb 
184) In the parallel tradition, Bukhari, Maghdzi, 
bab 28, trad 3 there is added “and till then we 
were wont to perform the kunuD Some sources 
(see Goldziher, loc cit , p 323) add that this was 
in the month of Ramadan 

The rite also appears in parallel traditions in 
a more precise form , it is said that the kunut 
took place in the salat al-fadjr (Bukhari, Dd^awat, 
bab 59) after the ruku'^ (Bul^ari, IVitr, bab 7) 
It IS still more precisely defined in a hadlth in 
al*Nasa% Tatbik, bab 32 “ . that he heard how the 

Prophet when he laised his head after the first 
ralBa at the salat al-mbh, said “O Allah, curse 
this and that man (1 e some of the munajikun), 
thereupon Allah revealed “It does not concern 
thee whether He turns to them with favoui or 
punishes them” (Sura, 111 123) The following is 
another example of kunut “When the messenger 
of Allah lifted his head after the second ralBa at 
the 'ialat al-subb, he said; “O Allah, save Walid 
b Abl Walld and Salima b Hisham and ^Aiyash 
b Abl Rabl'a and the weak ones in Mecca O 
Allah, tiead heavily on Modar and send them 
yeais of famine, like the yeais of Joseph” (al- 
NasaT, Tatbik, bab 28) According to another 
tradition, which also goes back to Abu Huraira 
(Bukhari, Adhan, bab 126) the kunut consisted 
of players and blessings for the Muslims and 
curses upon the unbelievers 

We are also told that the kunut was regularly 
performed at the morning and evening ^alat {^ubh 
and maghrib, Tirmidhl, ^alat^ bab 177; al-Nasa^I, 
Tatbik, bab 30). Tirmi^I gives the following note 
on this tradition. “The learned differ in their 
views about the kunut at the salat al-fa^jir Some 
of the scholars of the sahaba and later generations 
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advocate this kunut^ such as Malik and al-Shafi^i” 
Ahmad (b Hanbal) and Ishal^ say “Theie is no 
kunut uttered at the salat al-fa^r except in 
a calamity, which affects the Muslims as a body” 
In such a case the Imam has to pray foi the 
Muslim armies. Zuhr and are also men- 

tioned as salat's into which the ku/iut was in- 
serted (Bul^arl, Adliar/y bab 126, Nasa% Talbtk^ 
bab 29) 

Theie is further a diffeience of opinion as to 
where in the salat^ the kunut should be inserted 
'Asim is said to have asked Anas b Malik about 
the kunut Anas leplied “ Ihe kunut took place ” 
1 asked “Before or after the fukul-'^" He replied 
“Before the rukiZ-" I said “But 1 have been told 
on your authority after the ^uktZ" Anas replied 
“dhen they lied The apostle of Allah only 
utteied the kunut piayer after the iuKtZ for a 
month I think, after he, etc etc ” (here follows 
the story of Bi^i Ma'una, see above, Bukhari, 
Wth , bab 7) It is even said that the kunut is 
a bid^a Abu Malik al-Ashdja*^ lecords a tradition 
on the authority of his father, that the latter had 
peifoimed the salat under the direction of Mu- 
hammad, Abu Bakr, ^Umar, %^thman and ^Ali and 
that none of these uttered the kunut prayer He 
adds “it IS therefore also a btd^a^ my son” (al- 
Nasa’i, TatbTkj bab 33) 

Nevertheless it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer {du^a^) at the salat In the 
books of tiadition a formula is given foi the kunut 
al-wtU (it occurs often and in diffeient foi ms, though 
it is not always called kunut but is given names 
like du^a^ etc ) “O Allah, lead me amongst those 
whom dhou guidest, and paidon me among those 
whom Thou pardonest, and care for me among 
those for whom Thou caiest and bless me with 
what Thou distributes!, and protect me fioin the 
evil that Thou has decided upon, for Thou decides! 
and none decides about Thee Pisgiace will never 
come upon him foi whom Thou carest Thou ait 
blessed and exalted, O our Lord” (Tirmidhi, Witr^ 
bab 10) The same formula is found as an element 
m the mlat m Nawawi, Minhadj^ ed van den 
^cig, 1 83, 455 sq ^ Lane, Lexicon, s v k-n~t, 

who gives another 

^ Btbltogiaphy I GoX^zihtx^ Zaubet elernente 

tm islannschen Gebet^ in Orient Studicn, Thcod 

Noldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, 1 , p 323 sq 

and the references given there 

(A J Wensinck) 

KUNYA (a.), propeily meaning a metonymical 
appellation, is however also the technical teim for 
the naming of a man (or also of a woman) 
after his eldest son, 1 e. Abu .. a name 
which IS omitted from very few Arab personal 
names (cf also lakab) and in many cases is even 
the only one known to us The origin of the custom 
lies m the value placed by Semitic peoples upon 
children, especially sons, which again points to 
the importance placed on the punctilious peifor- 
mance of funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent 
on the eldest son m particular. There is negative 
evidence of the connection between the kunya 
and funeral rites in the fact that slaves as a rule 
had no kunya and that they, when not adopted 
into the family, were buried without ceremonies 

In Arabic literature the kunya, if not absolutely 
a title of honour, is at least regularly thought 
more highly of than the simple name. According 
to the Ltsdn^ s. v. the champion who challenged 


to single combat between the hostile armies called 
himself by his kunya. When a wariior is appealed 
to for help by his clan, he is called by his kunya 
(Kais b. al-Khatim, ed Kowalski, Leipzig 1914, 
fiagment, iv , 1. 38). ^A^igha said on one occasion 
to Muhammad. “All thy wives have a kunya but 
I alone have none”. Thereupon he replied. “Assume 
the kunya Umm “^Abd Allah (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
VI. 1 51) From this tradition we see — a fact 
otherwise unknown — that childless people could 
have a kunya In other cases it did not express 
paternity but some other characteristic. Abu Huraira 
[q. V ] “he of the kitten” is said to have received 
this kunya from his kindness to cats. History 
does not record why the first Caliph was called 
“Father of the Camel-foal” The Abu of the kunya 
often indicates a physical peculiarity e. g. Abu 
^ama “he with the birthmark”. In other cases 
the kunya is given m malicious or good natured 
irony e g. Abu Djahl [q. v.], Abu Lahab [q v.]. 
Finally we may note the many geographical names 
in the form of a kunya e g Abu Simbel [q v.], Abu 
Kubais [q V ], Abu Habba [q v ], Abu 'Arish [q v.]. 

In the Oriental dictionaiies of all kinds, the 
kunyas are usually classed together in one group. 
Theie are also dictionaries which deal exclusively 
with kunyas. 

Bibliography Goldziher, Der Gebrauch 
der Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung^ in Muhamme- 
damsche Studien, i. 267 , A. J Wensinck, 
Some Semitic Bites of Mourning and Religion^ 
in Verh Ak JVet. Amsterdam, N»R,^yo\ xviii., 
N®. I, p 26 sq , Barbicr de Meynard, Surnoms 
et Sobnquets, m J* A,, 1907, esp p. 189-202. 

(A. J. We.nsinck) 

KUR, Russian Kura, in the Arab geographers 
Kurr, the largest river in the Caucasus, 
over 600 miles in length, according to Hamd 
Allah KazwInI {Nuzhat al-Kulub, G MS, xxiii/i., 
p 218) 200 farsakh Istakhrl {B G A , i 189) 
describes the Kur as navigable and full of fish, 
even at the present day very little would require 
to be done to make the river accessible to modern 
steamers from Mingecaur (a little below the mouth 
of the Alazan) to the Caspian Sea The Araxes, 
regarded as a separate river in ancient times, al- 
ways appears in Muslim sources as a tributary of 
the Kur According to Hamd Allah Kazwini {op 
at ), the Kur in those days in addition to its 
mouth m the Caspian Sea also sent a branch out 
which flowed into the Sea {buhatrd) of Shamkur 
This statement (only found here) must be due to 
a misunderstanding In Hamd Allah Kazwini there 
is no reference to any such sea He only mentions 
the tow n of ShamkQr (Russ Shamkhor), two farsakh 
from Gandja on the load to Tiflis {op at, p 
1 81 sqq\ which in his day as now was in rums 
The navigation of the Kur has only once played 
a part in political history, at the destruction of 
the town of Bardha'a by the Russians in the year 
332 (943/944) In addition to the references to this 
event given under the article bardha'a see D S 
Margoliouth, The Russian Seizure of Bardha^a tn 
Q4J A, D {Bull of the School of Oriental Studies, 
1918, p 82 sqq ); A Yakubovskiy, Ibn Mtskavethh 
o po^ode Rusov v Bei daa v JS2 g = g ( Viz, 
Vremenmk, 1923 — 1926, vol xxiv , p 63 sqq.) 

Bibliography G Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 
179, E Weidenbaum, PutevoditeV po Kavkazu, 
Tiflis 1888, p 41 sq (W. Barthold) 
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al*KURA, the sphere The Arabs studied 
the properties of the sphere, following Euclid, 
Archimedes and Theodosius. They also dealt 
with certain principles of spherical trigonometry, 
which form the foundations for astronomical theory, 
the principle of the transversal al-ka^a% 

the principle of the four magnitudes al- 

mu^hnf) and the principle of the shadow, i. e of 
the tangent (al-skakl al-ztlii) following Menelaus 
and Ptolemy (On the tianslations cf M Stein- 
schneider \n Z D M.G,, 1896, 1 ., p 16 1 sqq.\ the 
mathematical principles are discussed by H Burger 
and K Kohl, Axel Bj^>nbo Thabits Werk uber 
den Transvet salensatz in Abhandl. zur Gesch der 
Naturwissenschaft und Medtztn, *924, part 7, p 
1 — 91; references are given there to the earlier 
literature also) 

2 Al-Kura dhat aUkursl (the globe with the 
axe) is used in two senses : 

d) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-batda in this sense, the egg, e g 
in Mafatlh al-^Ulum^ p 235, in al-Battani, Opus 
Astronomtcum^ ed. C. A. Nallmo, 1913, i,p 138, 
cf E. Wiedemann, Beitr., iii , S B P M S ^ 1 

1905, xxxvii., p 239 sqq ^ The constellations are 
painted on a globe It is placed in a iing which 
stands on 3 or 4 legs Such globes have been 
prepared and described perhaps as early as by 
Hipparchus, at any rate by Ptolemy Ptolemy’s 
description is given m the Arabic translations of 
the Almagest and in separate treaties. One such 
globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, was seen 
in Cairo in 435 (1043/1044) by Ibn al-Sandbadi 
(cf. Ibn al-Kiftl, p 440) — The globes were made 
of wood covered with paper or with diffeient 
metals Hollow globes could also be made of 
metal, which were then fastened to wooden spheres 
‘Alam al-Dln Kaisar al-Ta^asif used a gilt wooden 
globe (Abu ’ 1 -hida^, Annales^ ed. Reiske, iv 479, 
H. Suter, N®. 358) The making of such globes 
and the errors that occur in them have been 
fully discussed by al-BlrUnl (Bet/rage zur Gesch 
der Mathematik^ etc m Abhandl zui Gesch der 
Natuiwiss und Medtztn^ part 4, 1922, p 79 — 93, 
cf also H Schnell, tbtd.^ in a later part) 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
Idrisi for King Roger was apparently an armillary 
sphere 

^) Al-Kura dhat al-kurst is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon, it 
is notched at right angles in two opposite points, 
a meridian ring is placed in the notches and 
allowed to go to its lowest position in a groove 
The globe itself turns round an axis which is 
placed in lound holes at two opposite points on 
the meridian ring Divisions are marked on the 
horizon and on the meridian ring By turning the 
meridian ring in its grooves the axis of the globe 
can be inclined at will to the horizon and the 
instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which can be placed on 
the globe enables many kinds of measurements to 
be taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of im- 
portance in astronomy, al-tdK^ al-malalt^^ the props 
of the earth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kostfi b. Lu^S [q. v.] and exists m Arabic in 
several editions, e g that of al-Marraku^hl; it may 
go back to classical originals, as is probable in 
view of the author’s relations to the Greeks. It 


was also translated into Latin, and into Spanish 
by Alfonso of Castile {Ltbros del Saber ^ vol 1 ) 
If the globe is left out and a series of other 
rings its added to the horizon and meridian rings, 
which correspond to circles in the heavens, we 
get the armillary sphere {alat dhat al-halak)^ the 
mstiument with the rings with which the ancients, 
the Arabs and notably Alfonso of Castile occupied 
themselves a great deal 

Bibliography ' B Dorn, Drei astronomische 
Instrumeniey in Mem. de VAcad. impenale des 
Sciences de St Petersbourgy series 7, vol. ix , N® 
I, p 31; L Am Sedillot, Mem. stir les in- 
struments astronomiques des Arabes.^ in Memoir es 
presentes par dtvet s savants h PAcad R des 
inscriptions.^ etc, Pans 1844, senes i, vol 1, 
p I — 229; F Nolte, Uoer dte Armtllarsphare, 
Abhandl. zur Gesch der Naturwissensch , etc , 
part 2, p I — 50 Nolte also gives the earlier 
literature. 

3. Al-Kura al-muharrtka.^ the burning-glass (lit. 
the strongly burning globe). Even the ancients 
knew the pioperty possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflam- 
mable material there But we find no indications 
that any scholar of antiquity studied the theory 
of this phenomenon. Ibn al-Haitham and Kamal 
al-Din al-Ffinsi investigated this theory very 
brilliantly. Ibn al-Haitham starts from the values 
given in a table of Ptolemy’s and collected by 
himself also, of the angle of incidence, angle of 
divergence and angle of refraction of a ray of light 
falling on a smooth surface of glass, and investigates 
the path of the rays when they stiike the surface 
of the globe at different distances from the axis 
drawn beween the sun and the centre of the ball. 
It IS proved that after refi action they all meet on 
the opposite surface of the globe in a little section 
from which they emerge with their diiection altered. 
They cut the axis at different distances from the 
ball the majoiity however meet at a point distant 
less than half the radius of the ball, this is the 
burning point. If drawings are placed in the cone 
of rays formed by the rays coming from it, foi 
example a led circular surface with a black ring 
upon it and looked at it through the front of the ball 
remarkable figures are seen , these were also studied 
very fully by Ibn al-Haitham and Kamal al-Din , 
they were able even then to reach the same results 
as Schellbach at a later date 

Bibliograp hy J. Wurschmidt, Die Brenn- 
kugel in Monatshefte fur den naturwissenschaftl. 
Unterricht., tv., p. 98 — 1 13, E. Wiede- 

mann, Bettr..^ XIX., Ober die Brechung des 
Lichtes in Kugeln nach Ibn al-Haitam una 
Kamal al-Din alFarisi in S. B. P. M S Frlg..^ 
1910, xlii,, p. 15 — 58; cf, also the leferences 
in the articles Kaws, kuzah and kamXl ai/*dIn 
AL-FAR isI. (E. Wiedemann) 

^[UR^A (a.), “lot, drawing lots” is regarded 
by the lexicographers as a synonym of suhma.^ 
just as most verbal stems of the root k-r- are 
equated to those from s-h-m. The reason for this 
is that lots were cast in pre-Muhammadan times 
with arrows (sahm), Muhammad, it is true, forbade 
drawing lots with arrows as a means of prophesying 
and as a game of chance (Sura ii. 216 ; v. 92) 
but this prohibition is in turn much limited by 
two other passages m the Kurban in which drawing 
lots is described as at least permitted (Sura lii. 
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39, xxxvii. 141). While in these passages the 
loot s-h~m IS used to describe the drawing of lots, 
m later times the root k-r- is generally used for 
the permitted forms of drawing lots; its primitive 
meaning seems to be “to beat, to strike” a synonym 
of (Even in the earliest peiiod we find the 

combination datab akdah “to strike arrows”) 

In addition to these two passages, BukhSri in 
the last bub of the Kttab al-Shahadat quotes five 
other incidents in the life of the Prophet, from 
which It appears that in certain circumstances 
he regarded the drawing of lots as permitted. On 
all these occasions lots were drawn to decide 
between two or more parties who had an equal 
right to a thing, but could not come to an agree- 
ment, as to which the legal right or the disputed 
article should be allotted (KastallanI, iv. 416, 5 
sqq ). Although iheie is no compulsion to draw 
lots to secure a decision, the drawing of lots was 
very popular, because it appeared more fitted than 
the verdict of a peihaps biassed judge to appease 
the disputants and to exclude any injustice (^Htdaya^ 
p. 814) Therefore, for example in the Shafi^t law 
book Mmhadq al-Tahbtn decision by drawing 
lots lb said not to be admissible in two only 
of the eleven cases in which it could possibly 
be used. 

The diawnng of lots was and still is most fre- 
quently used (Miisil, A} abta Petiaea^ 111 294) in 
the division {kisma) of pieces of land and articles 
between two parties having equal claims In this 
case, stiips of paper with the names of the disputants 
aie used which aie rolled up in a ball of clay or 
wax and drawn by some person or persons who 
weie not present at the writing and rolling up 
of the names This lottciy by balls is also called 
kuPa (Dtct of Techn, Terms^ li. 1199, Kuhistani, 
al’Rumuz^ Kazan 1309, i. 297, KastallanI, 
IV 416, 18 sqq^ 

As, among the Turks, the drawing of lots was 
specially used m connection with the calling up 
of recruits, the w'ord in Ottoman Tuikish has the 
restricted meaning of calling up for military service, 
so that kuPaya girmak^ for example, means “to 
reach the age for military service”. 

BTom the puiely legal meaning of the word, 
ktiPa later came to be applied to a practice in 
the* field of magic and superstition. Just as the 
pioper meaning of ktsma was extended from the 
division of things in dispute to that of one’s fate 
01 lot, ktiPa^ also originally used at a division, 
came to be applied to a consultation of fate by 
individuals themselves when in doubt or out of 
curiosity when in difficult positions. In contiast 
to fortune-telling, which relates to all future things, 
kuPa^ like an oracle, confines itself to answeiing 
“yes” or “no” to the questioner at a time when 
he wishes to know whether he should enter upon 
an undertaking or whether an event will occur, 

1 e to advising in a case, in which, like the 
division of disputed articles, theie are only two 
solutions, to which the questioner has to some 
extent an equal claim. 

There is no doubt that this modern use of 
drawing lots is really forbidden by the law. It is 
an attempt to learn the future and what is con- 
cealed (Baidawl, Dukhul ft ^Ilm al-Ghatb) and is, 
so far as its object is concerned, identical with the 
method of divination by arrows, practised in the 
temple of Mecca before Isl 5 m and strongly con- 
es imned by the Prophet in Sura v. 4 (F*reytag, 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


Etnleit tn das Siudtum d, arab, Sprache^ Bonn 
1861, p. 154 sqq,\ But, from the fact that arrows 
were not used and especially because the well 
known legal term kuPa for permitted decision by 
lots w^as transferred to this really illegal form of 
casting lots, it looked as if with the alteration in 
the name of this kind of fortune-telling the thing 
itself had been altered, especially as quotations 
from the Kur^Jn and the citing of names of the 
prophets were used to give it an appearance of 
sanction. 

The kur'a is still one of the most usual methods 
of consulting the fates, especially in the Arabic 
speaking paits of the world of Isl 5 m. Along with the 
still more common augury by pricking (/«V) and 
by drawing on sand {rami) it is to be regarded as 
an augury from dice, inasmuch as in the kur^a 
the staiting-point is almost always numbers or 
letters, which are obtained either directly by 
throwing dice or in a similar way According to 
the way in which this number is obtained or the 
course taken from this number to the oracle, finally 
utteied in the form of verses, three different literary 
forms of the kttr'^a are distinguished, i) Kur^a 
al-f;afariya (this should be read for djauharlya 
in Ahlwardt, in. 565) which is traced to EjaTar 
al-Sadik, has most clearly retained the character of 
an augury from dice, inasmuch as m it a definite 
poetical interpretation corresponds to each of the 
possible combination of three letters of the dice. 
It IS to this vaiiety of kuPa that the definition 
of “science of drawing lots” given by HSdjdjI 
Khalifa seems to refer (ed. Fliigel, iv , p. 513, 
N® 9413) 2) The IS the simplest 

form, as in it the answer is given according to 
which of the names of the Prophets the finger 
falls upon. The most detailed and complicated, 
but for this very reason the most popular form, 
which IS traced to the Caliph Ma^mun is 3) kur^a 
al-md^munlya^ which begins with a number of 
questions out of the daily life of men written in 
separate circles out of which the one concerned 
has to be chosen. But before the oracle delivered 
in verse is learned from the mouth of a king, 
one has to run through a series of figures which 
include constellations and birds of fate and end 
in towns (hence also called kur^at al-muluk or 
kuPat al-tuytir). This kind of kuPa offered the 
greatest scope for the imagination and experienced 
the greatest development and variations; it is just 
on this account however that it has almost com- 
pletely lost any character of fortune-telling but looks 
moie like a harmless and entertaining game This 
also explains why the word kuPa in popular usage 
ultimately came to be used by an erroneous 
geneialisation for all kinds of oracles (e. g. KuPat 
al-Raml m Pertsch, Gotha, N®. 73, 4, and Eur^a 
h-Ikhra<lj al-Fc^l wa ''I- Damir or Kur^a ft ^Ilm 
al-Raml in the Cairo Catalogue, v., p 350 sq ). 

Although the last kind of kur^a in particular 
seems to be comparatively modern — the oldest 
manuscript only dates from the xB^ century a.h. — , 
the idea that there is old material in it, dating 
back to Hellenistic times, is not to be dismissed 
offhand The reference in the Fthrisi (1, p. 314, 
i5_i 8) to Greek authors and the fragments of 
Greek books of fate that have survived from the 
peiiod of the Diadochi, which contain almost word 
for word the same answers as the Arabic books 
now in use make such a supposition very probable. 

Although the importance of the Arabic kur^a 

7 * 
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for similar literature in the west has been ex- 
aggerated, it is certain that the Arabs had a not 
inconsiderable influence on the Hebrew books of 
fate and either through these or directly on mediaeval 
European books of fate. 

Bibliography: There are a few works 
lithographed (cf. Doutt6) but the bulk of Kur^a 
literature is in manuscript. In addition to the 
catalogues printed down to the middle of the 
xixth century which were used by Fliigel in 
his Loosbuchcr der Muhammedaner^ Leipzig i86i, 
the following three catalogues may be mentioned: 
Ahlwardt, Berlin, in., N‘^. 4235 — 4244, Peitsch 
Gotha, N«. 24, 3, 93, 26, 1304, 09, 10, deSlane, 
Pans, N®. 2637 — 2641, 2706, 2715 sq ^ 2758, 
Ibn Sida, Mn}^as{a{^ xiii. 23; Bukhaii, ed. 
Krehl, 11 , p. 163 {Bab al~Kur^a ji y 

Kastall5ni, Shark al-Bul^ari^ Bulak 1304, iv. 
413 sqqr, Mtnha^ al-Taltbtn^ ed. v. d. Berg, 
111. 1 19 jy, 324, 11 328, 404 sq , 111, 99 sq ^ 
102, 122 sq , 379, 395 440, 461 sqq ; 

Marghinani, Hidaya^ Calcutta, 1818, p. 813 sq. 
{FasJ ft Kaifiyat al-Ktsmd ) ; The Hedaya . 
transl. Ch. Hamilton, 2"^^ ed., London 1870, p 
565 sqq . ; Douttd, Magie et feligtofi da?is TAfrtque 
du Notd.^ Algiers 1909, p. 375 sqq , Stein- 
schneider. Die heh) atschen Ubersetztmgen.^ Berlin 
1893, 111 § 528, 533; Bolte, Zur Geschichtt der 
Losbucher to Georg Wtckrams IVe/ke.^ 

ed. by Joh. Bolte, iv., 1903, p. 276 — 348), do, 
Zur Geschichte der Punktier- und Losbiichef 
(in yahrbuch f. htstortsche Volksktinde.^ 1 Beilin 
1925, p. 185 — 214) (G Weil) 

KURAIBiYA, the name of a group of the 
KaisSniya [q. v.] This leading of the name is 
probably to be assumed in al-Ash'ari’s Makalal 
al-Isldmtyin (without diacritical points in the MS. 
mentioned below) and is also found in "Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilam , the author of the Mafdtth al- 
^Ulum has Kartblya as have ^Abd al-Kahii 
al-Baghdadi, Abu ’1-Ma‘^ali and al-Makrizi In 
favour of the former reading is also the form 
aUK-r-n-blya (transl Karanbtyyd) given by Mu- 
tahhar b 'I'ahir al-Makdisi, which may be due to 
a coiruption of the text. This group is said 
to be called after a certain otherwise unknown 
Abu Kuraib (in al-AshSri without diacritical 
points, in ^Abd al-Kadir al-DjilanI, in the punted 
text as well as m the Leyden MS., Or. 335, f 
96a; Ibn Kuraib y al-Khwaiizmi, al-Baghdadi, Abu 
’i-Ma'^ali and al-Makiizi Abu Kaitb, Mutahhar 
b Tahir al-Makdisi Ibn K-r-n-b') al-Darir It was 
probably he who spread the Messianic views 
regarding Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya [q v ], which 
are characteristic of the Kuraibiya. The floiuit of 
Abu (Ibn) Kuraib is therefoie to be placed in 
the period after the death of Ibn al-Hanafiya 
(probably in 81 = 700) 

According to al-Ash*^ari, the Kuraibiya believed 
that their imam, Muhammad b, al-Hanafiya, was 
still alive and was living in the mountains of 
Radwa [q.v ] w'est of Medina, with a lion on his 
right hand and a leopard on his left, guarding 
him, while his food came to him morning and 
evening, until the time for him to appeal again. 
In their view the reason why the im5m was kept 
hidden in this way was that Allah had a special 
plan for him Al-Baghdadi desciibes his stay in 
Radwa in similar terms; according to him, there 
was a spring of water and another of honey beside 
the imSm, which provided his daily food. Al- 


ShahrastSnl and al-Mansur bi’llah 'Abd Allah b. 
Hamza {aKlkd alAThamin.^ B. M. MS. Or. 3976, 
f. 8h tnfid) also mention this, without refen ing 
explicitly to the Kuraibiya. The last-named author 
also mentions the idea that the imam holds inter- 
course with the angels in Radwa (as does Ibn 
Hazm) and that in his concealment he is considered 
‘‘the eye of Allah watching over his creatures”. 

Most of these tiaits go back to older Messianic 
ideas. They aie nearly all found in veises by 
Kuthaiyir [q. v.] and al-Saiyid al-Himyari (cf al- 
Aghanl'^.y vii., 4,11 sqq.\ viii., 30,25 sqq) from 
whom the wi iters on heretical sects seem to have 
taken their information. 

Al-Asha^ri mentions Kuthaiyii as a champion 
of the views of the Kuraibiya and quotes the 
same verses by him as al-BaghdadI (p. 28 sq ) 
and al-Shahiastani (cf. also alAgkani^^ viii., 31, 
8 sqq.). 

Bibltog 7 aphy Abu ’1-IIasan al-Ash'ari, 
Makalat aUlslaniiyin.y Aya Sofya MS. 2366, 
Chap on the Rdjida.^ p. 9 sqq.\ Mutahhar b. 
Tahir al-Makdisi, Kttab allhuT wa d^Tdrlkk.^ 
v, P E. L. O. F, IV , Pans 1916, seiies xxii., 
text, p 124, 3 sqq , 128, 3 sqq , transl , p 1 30, 2, 
134, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwgrizmi, Ma- 
fdtth allU/um.^ ed van Vloten, Leyden 1895, 
p. 30, 'Abd al-Kahii al-Baghdadi, al-Faik bam 
al-Fuak.^ ed. Muh. Badi, Cano 1328, p 27, 15 
sqq , ‘Abd al-RazzaV b. Rizk Allah al-Ras‘^anT, 
MnUilaiar Kttab al-Fark bam al-Fuaky ed, K. 
Hitti, Cairo 1924, p. 36; Ibn Ilazm, al-FasJ fi 
U-Mtlal wa U-Ah%vd wa 'l-Nthal.^ Cairo 1317 — 
1321, iv 179, 21—23, Abu ’1-Ma^ali Muhammad 
b %T)aid Allah, Baydn al-Adydn.^ in Schefei, 
Chi cstomathie per sane, 1. {P E L. O V 11. 
senes, vn , Pans 1883), 15^ 158, x (Danish 

transl AbuU-Madli In emsHlling af Reltgtonetne 
oveisat af Arthui Christensen, in St tidier ft a 
Sprog- og Oldhdsfoi sknmgy^^. 10 1, Copenhagen 
1916, p 31, 40); al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa 
U-Nthaly ed Cureton, p iii, n sqq , 'Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djil5nI, al-Ghunya It-Tdhbl Taiik al- 
Hakky Cano 1322, 1 lOO tnfiay al-Makrizi, al-Kht- 
taty Bulak 1270^ 11. 352, 1 sq.'y Wellhaiisen, Die 
reltgios-politt^chcfi Oppositionspartcten tin alten 
Islam (Abh G IV. Gott , phil.-hist K1 , N. F., 
V , N® 2, Beilin 1901), p. 93 sq. ; I Fnedlaender, 
The Heterodoxies op the Shiites accoiding to Ibn 
Ilazniy New Haven 1909 (from A 0 S j 

xxvni , xxix ), 11 35 sqq , Fr. Buhl, Alidtrnes 
Stillmet ill de Shttstike Bcvaegelser under Uinaj- 
jaderne {Overstgt over det Kgl Danske Vtden^- 
kabeines Selskabs Forhandlingei y 1910, N®. 5), 
p 10 , I. Goldzihei, V01 lejungen uber den 

Islam’^y Heidelbeig 1925, p 217, C. van Aien- 
donk, De Opkomst va/t het Zatdiehsche Imamaat 
tn Yemeiiy Leyden 1919, p. 12, note 3. 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 

KURAISH. I Before the Ilidjra About 
the time of the Ilidjra all the clans of this tribe, 
which then held pride of place m Mecca, thought 
they could claim a common ancestor Was he 
called Fihr 01 Kuraish or perhaps al-Nadr, sur- 
named Kuraish? They did not take the trouble 
to examine closely the problem of the name Did 
the names given to the eponymous ancestor refer 
to a historical personage? Were they not “names 
without substance” like those which the Meccans 
accoiding to Kurban Iin 23 gave to their divinities!^ 
The only authority, the nassdba^ the Meccan genea- 
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legists, could give ivas that they had found them 
m the old onomasticon of TihSma and in poems 
of doubtful authenticity. YaJjiut {Mu^djam^ ed 
WUstenfeld, iv. 79) summing up the statements 
of his predecessois, thinks the explanation which 
derives the name of the celebrated Meccan tribe 
from the word ktirat^ “shark” band i e. worth- 
less He further adds that the poetical fragment 
cited in support of this etymology is masnu^, 
apociyphal, and 1 think it can be recognised as 
a Beduiii satire diiected against the rapacity and 
aggicssive spirit of Muhammad’s fellow-tribesmen 
In any case, there is nothing of which we 
know less than the very modest beginnings of the 
imperial tube of Kuraish The gioups of Semites, 
leading a nomadic life in the desolate countiy 
round Mecca, have always been looked upon as 
the most disinherited of western Arabia In the 
confused mass of starving Beduins of the southern 
Ilidja/:, the Kuiaish foimed m then eaily days 
one of the poorest branches of those who claimed 
to belong to the main stem of the Kinana Nu- 
meiically inconsiderable, lost among the Kinani 
tubes, the primitive clan of the Kuiai^ led a 
precaiious existence “in the depths of wild ravines 
and among the bare mountains encircling the 
sacred territoiy” (Baladhuil, Ansab al-Adir'^/), — 
made up of shepherds and robbers, by tuins the 
auxiliaries and the scouige of Meccan commeice 
They hired to the Meccans their camels and lent 
their seiviccs as guides and caiavan-leadeis, in a 
word they played the part assumed by the Banu 
lludhail [q V ] in the time of Abu Sufyan and 
again at the present day No moie scrupulous 
than the latter, they never hesitated about stripping 
pilgrims and isolated convoys They steadily pre- 
pared and watched for an opportunity of driving 
out of Mecca the Banu I^uza'^a who ruled there 
and of seizing their trcasuic which they coveted 
A condottieie called Kusaiy [q v ] gave them 
a place in history and laid the foundations of 
their political career He was of foieign oiigin 
and came from the steppes of the north, on the 
Syiian frontier A fiction connects him with the 
genealogical tree of the Fihi-Kuraisb thiough 
( Ihalib-lAi^aiy-Ka^b and Kilab This adventurer re- 
united the scattered groups of the tube and suc- 
ceeded by a coup de mam in installing them m 
the heart of Mecca The Stra gives only a con- 
fused explanation of how, led by Kusaiy, the 
Kuraish were not long in securing political su- 
premacy over the Khuza^a, a piedominance which 
they soon strengthened still furthei by gaining 
possession of the sanctuary of the Ka^ba If we 
may base a conclusion on such slender foundations 
as the traditional genealogical lists, and calculate 
fiom the numbei of generations mentioned in them, 
this 1 evolution must have taken place in the last 
quaiter of the fifth century a. d., a hundred years 
before the biith of the Prophet At the latter 
date then, baiely a century separated the Kuraish, 
now Meccans, from the period when their an- 
cestors had led a nomadic life 

Some ten clans were considered as Kuiaish in 
those days Omaiya, Nawfal, Zuhra, Makhzum, 
Asad, Hjumah, Salim, Hashim, Taim and ^Adly 
The three last named owe then fame mainly to 
Islam, even Hashim, although, like Omaiya it 
was related to Kusaiy, the noble who brought 
them to Mecca This noble descent did not bring 
great foitune to the tlaidiimls. The Omaiyads and 


Makhzumis gained predominance over the other 
families through their wealth and influence. The 
ten clans began by occupying the centre of the 
town, the bottom of the valley al-Batk^^ into 
which issued the water of Zamzam, the hollow in 
which stood the little house of the Ka'ba. This 
gamed them the name of “Abtahi, Bi^ahl” or 
“Kuraish al-Bitah” They kept it even after the 
impoveiished clans like the Ha^iim, had had to 
abandon this central position which was considered 
the quarter of the Kuraigh aristocracy. 

The “Kuraish al-Zawahir” were held in much 
less esteem The Zawahir or suburbs of the town 
and the ihi^b ravines of the hills which surrounded 
the town weie left to the Beduins, to foreign 
camp-followers and to slaves It seems that the 
“Kuraish of the suburbs” were mixed with these 
foreign elements. As regards bravery, they were 
creditably distinguished from their fellow-tribesmen 
of the Batha^ They provided the Meccan lepublic 
with its bravest soldiers and never failed to make 
the most of it The main occupation of eveiy 
one in the centre as well as in the suburbs was 
trade “They were merchants” this phrase re- 
appears with monotous regularity in the notices 
of the more illustrious Kuraish 

The S'ua and Hadttji preserve the memory of 
several confederations (htlf) or secondary groupings 
foimcd among the principal clans of the Kuraish 
They have been discussed in the article hilf 
The htlf alfudul seem to be associated with a 
historical event of which the Meccan chioniclers 
have exaggerated the importance This pact must 
date from the last years of the sixth century, 
since the Prophet m his youth was present at its 
conclusion and never failed in consequence to 
recall it, “the most glorious which history lecords” 
(Ibn SaM, Tabakaty ed Sachau, 1 82) 

Outside of TihSma, the Kuraish seem to have 
had tiading colonies at Tabala, Djurash, NadjrSn, 
stages on the road to the ports of the Indian Ocean 
Much the most impoitant of these was Ta^if [q v.] 
in the mountains of Saiat It was a country resort 
for the rich bankeis of the Kuraish, who acquired 
country houses and farms theie. 

If we examine orthodox tradition, the Beduins 
before the Hidjra are represented as never missing 
an opportunity of recognising the political and 
religious superiority of the Kuraish. The latter 
was piactically guaranteed to them by the posses- 
sion of the Ka^ba, a kind of national sanctuary 
and centre of an annual pilgi image for the western 
half of the Peninsula The Christian Arabs them- 
selves do not seem to have entirely escaped this 
religious influence The pieiogative of hthn was 
not disputed to the Kurai^ They owe to it the 
fact that they were able, in spite of their small 
numbers and then barren tcriitory, to exercise a 
kind of spiiitual supremacy among the jealous 
Beduins It is again the hilniy as we shall see, 
which explains their glorious destinies on the 
vast theatre on which the sudden expansion of 
Isl 5 m w'as soon to place them Hilm meant the 
equilibrium of the intellectual faculties, all intent 
on the business of life to the neglect of scientific 
speculation Nothing is more common than the 
mention of this ruling quality in the notices of 
the notables of the Kuraish This prerogative, 
which in the opinion of Arabs, denotes men born 
to govern, has even been said to have been pro- 
claimed by the Prophet “A Kuraish”, he said 
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“is worth two men of any other tribe'’ And ac- 
cording to al-Zuhri [q. v ], himself a Kuraish, 
this saying referred to their acuteness “the rare 
quality of their intelligence” In them the Beduins 
admiied the diplomatic ability, the style of speaking, 
the ready rejoinders always k propos, the precision 
of their eloquence They were able to condense 
into a few telling sentences, when the Beduin as 
a rule would lapse into his usual prolixity The 
purity of their dialect was less generally granted 
It was IslSm and in particular the influence of 
the KuPan which gained the Meccan dialect its 
triumph over its rivals in Nadjd, although the 
latter had been refined and peifected by several 
generations of poets 

Although they did not love them, the nomads 
felt for the Kuraish that respect which is inspired 
in the inferior for the prestige of a superior oi- 
ganisation, capital and the possession of great 
wealth In Mecca alone weie the Beduins familiar 
with the idea — rudimentary, it is tiue, — 
of a form of government and political solidarity 
concepts foreign to their individualist mentality, 
and it impressed them by its novelty But m 
this intellectual superiority which impressed them 
more than they would have cared to acknowledge, 
the Beduins declined to acknowledge poetic talent, 
which they claimed as a monopoly of the nomads 
They placed the Kuraish rhymers far behind 
those of iVif and particularly of Medina, not to 
speak of the poets of Nadjd and not without 
justice. We know no poet of Mecca before the 
Hidjra whose name is worthy of record The 
Kuraish had for the fiist time in the person of 
'Omar b Abi Rabi'a [q v ] a poet w'orthy of a 
place in the Arab Parnassus alieady quite crowded 

The Beduins also did not like the exclusiveness 
of the Kuraish and the control they exercised over 
their everyday life Acting as guides, and convoys 
to Meccan caravans, and in debt to the financiers 
of Mecca, they alleged they were exploited by 
the “sharks” of the Kuiaish It is the eternal 
complaint that divides capital and labour every- 
where Their grievances united them in the con- 
tempt they professed to feel for this corporation 
of merchants, “cowardly and avaricious” Their 
poets boast of having pierced the wineskins, then 
broken the skulls of these greedy hagglers, “eaters 
of pollenta” {sa1ihlna\ the favourite dish of the 
Meccans They boasted of being able to humble 
the pride of the Kiiiaish, pioud in the shadow 
of their sanctuary, trembling with fear outside the 
sacred teiritory The Meccan custom of lelying 
on the bravery of the “Ahabiyi” and other Beduin 
mercenaries, of sending negioes to fight for them 
was not calculated to raise them in the esteem of 
the nomads, and a quaitei of a century after the 
death of the Prophet, we still find the Arabs 
refusing to allow the Kurai^ the virtue of braveiy 

We may put to the credit of Muslim tiadition the 
story of the general supremacy of the Kuraish being 
accepted without demur by the Arabs before the 
Hidjra This legend was put about to make the 
seizure of the caliphate by the Kuraish appear 
less shocking Considering the individuality and 
mentality of the Beduin, it may have been rathei 
a question of moral supremacy. Did it extend 
much beyond the frontiers of the Ilidjaz and the 
districts bounding on Nadjd ^ We do not think so 
The great Kaisi confederacies — like the HawSzin 
and the Qhatafan — possessing pasturage on both 


I sides of the common frontier could not escape 
this supremacy. Since the decline of the Himyar 
principalities, Mecca had become the largest and 
most powerful city of western Arabia, The spectacle 
of this power solidly based on a close alliance of 
economic and leligious interests could not fail to 
impress the Beduins, who were intelligent ob- 
servers and very susceptible to the prestige and 
influence of the capital 

The activities of the ancient Kuraish consisted 
as we have seen of commercial and financial 
speculations within and beyond Arabia In the 
aiticle MECCA we describe the trade-routes that 
ran to it, and the agreements concluded by 
its people with their neighbouis in Arabia and 
foreign countries ; next we examine the form 
of government, the part played by capital and 
lastly the organisation of the great caravans on 
which the piosperity of the Kuraish metropolis 
depended The leadei may be heie refcired to 
this aiticle 

II After the Hidjra With the preaching 
of Muhammad the story of the Kuraish becomes 
piactically that of Islam Ihe two histones become 
one The Sira does not discriminate between them 
On the othei hand, after the death of the Piophet, 
the destinies of the Kuraish develop independently 
of those of Mecca After having bitterly opposed 
the new religion, the Kuiaish notables gained 
control of it as being in their best inteiests. The 
fiist eight yeais of the Hidjra wcie filled with 
fighting with the Prophet, who had taken refuge in 
Medina In the year 8 the suriender of 

Mecca without a blow being struck put an end 
to the institutions by which the tube had hitheito 
been governed and brought about its break up 
and dispersal throughout the Aiab world. To the 
casual observei, nothing seemed to have changed 
In reality Mecca had lost its autonomy, it was 
now politically dependent on Medina and governed 
by an agent of the Prophet The Kuraish were 
undci no delusions The exodus began, the prin- 
cipal families gave the signal for it and came to 
settle in Medina, which had become the capital 
of Islam, because Muhammad was there 

The death of the Prophet laised the problem 
of his successoi, the question of the caliphate 
Two illustrious Kuraishis, Abii Bakr and ‘^Omar 
seem to have foieseen this eventuality and to 
have been prepared foi it Upon whom was the 
political guidance of Islam to fall ? Muhammad 
had left no stipulations on the subject But his 
constant partiality for his fellow-citizens, who had 
fled from Mecca, had aroused the piotests of the 
Ansar, which aie preseived in the poems 0 £ 
Ilassan b Thabit [q v ]. Theie seems no leason 
to doubt that if death had not suddenly taken 
him, if he had thought it prudent to express his 
opinion, it would have been to the “emigrants” 
of the Kuraish m preference to the Ansars that 
he would have entrusted the destinies of Islam 
Throughout his caieer as a prophet, he had never 
ceased to pioclaim himself a true Kuraighl In 
spite of the Hidjra, in spite of the resounding 
rupture and the eight years of war with Mecca, 
he never foi a moment thought of linking his 
cause with the fortunes of Medina If this idea 
had arisen in his veiy susceptible mind, he would 
not have been long in rejecting it, when he saw 
the political incapacity of the Ansar and their 
lack of preparation. As if he wished to suggest 
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to them the superiority of the Kuraish, the Prophet 
made the Medinites turn m prayer towards Mecca, 
now the sacied city of Islam and made its con- 
quest a task for the zealous converts. 

That the Kuraish had the exclusive right to this 
succession must have been the attitude adopted 
by Abu Bakr and ^Omar befoie the Ansars as- 
sembled in the sakifa of the Banu SsSda What 
we can gather from the arguments put in the 
mouth of Abu Bakr is that, speaking m the name 
of the Kurai^i refugees, he insisted upon their 
priority in adopting IslSm, the superiority of their 
noble blood, their prestige with the Arabs and 
their relationship to the Prophet From these 
premises, the speaker thought he could deduce 
that his fellow tribesmen had a monopoly of the 
supreme power He concluded by proposing a 
division to the AnsSr “let us have the duties of 
an amir and you those of vizier” But after having 
appealed to the Kurban (ix. loi) wheie thesupie- 
macy of the Kuraish n* said to be implied, why 
was an explicit decision of the Prophet not put 
forwaid^' One woid would have sufficed instead of 
all this rhetoric. For a childlike people like the 
Ansar, accustomed for ten years to anticipate 
the slightest wish of Muhammad, his will would 
have finished the debate If Abu Bakr did not 
pronounce this word, if none of his acolytes ap- 
pealed to it, we must believe there was no such 
decision 

The Stinna took this into account when it 
tried to collect all the pronouncements possible 
asciibed to Muhammad and all recorded by the 
Sahth Let us quote the most characteristic ol 
these hadiths “The Kuraigh are the heads of this 
government” “The Imams are Kuraish” “Powei 
will remain with the Kuiaish so long as two 
Muslims exist”. “The kingship (///w/Z)” — and still 
more explicitly — “the caliphate remains in the 
Kuraish” In the last sentence we have the clas- 
sical formula as approved by the Shari^a and 
accepted by all orthodox tradition The latter 
however had not dared appeal to the Kui^an This 
book simply makes no leferencc to the Kuiaish 
monopoly In reply to the verses quoted in their 
favour by the Meccans, the Ansar readily quoted 
a fnultitudc of others, pioclaimmg the unworthmess 
and faithlessness of their Kuraish iivals 

It cannot howevei be denied that the Piophet 
had a preference foi the Kuraish nor that he had 
a low opinion of the fitness of the Ansars for 
governing But he was too wise to give voice to 
such sentiments He knew too well the causes of 
dissension that were alreiidy at work m the young 
community to do anything to make matteis worse 
In the course of his wars with the Meccans, he 
had let drop lemarks like the following “In good 
as in evil, the Kuiaish are always in the first 
rank”. It is by recording exactly such utterances, 
and giving them a political significance, which they 
did not really have, that tradition has formulated 
hadlth unambiguously reserving the caliphate for 
the Kuraish. If they had the slightest knowledge 
of It, the Ansar would not have been able to 
dispute the Kuraish monopoly nor to propose to 
Abu Bakr to recognise it on condition that the 
supreme dignity was held alternately by a Meccan 
and a Medlnite 

This seems also to be the conclusion to be 
deduced from the attitude of the ^Sniijls. If m 
the first century of the Hidjra, we want to find strict 


and logical believers, placing Islam above caste 
prejudices and ambitions, we have to look for 
them in the ranks of these dissenters Their im- 
placable logic never ceased to protest against the 
privileges claimed by the Kuraish and to give 
more weight to their protests, they gave them- 
selves caliphs chosen from different Arab tribes. 

Although they did not hold the same views as 
the Kharidjib, the ‘^Alids and Shills came inevitably 
to the same conclusion. This is how m the first 
century a. h. their most authorised interpreter, 
Kuniait [q. V ], argued the claims of the ^Alids; 
if contrary to the Shfi theory, the supreme dignity 
m Islam is no longer the exclusive privilege of 
the family of the Prophet, it ought to become the 
common patrimony of all the Arab tribes, not 
only of Mudar but also of Rabfa and Yemen and 
above all of the Ansar, These extreme legitimists 
therefore were ignorant of the alleged veto laid 
by Muhammad on non-Kuraish 

The creation and monopoly of the Kurai§h, the 
caliphate — while greatly benefiting the Kuraish 
individually — only served to precipitate the 
break up and dispeisal of the tribe, a phenome- 
non, the beginnings of which we have already seen 
just after the fath (8 A. H.). Their cohesion and 
the prosperity of the capital Mecca depended 
entirely on commerce Now in a quite unexpected 
fashion, at least foi the Beduins, the conquests of 
Islam upset all the economic conditions of Western 
Arabia The direct route from India via Mesopotamia 
was opened up again by the reunion under one 
rule of the valley and mouth of the Euphrates, 
and international trade avoided the difficult detour 
by the Arabian desert. Nothing could be less like 
the Mecca of Abu Sufyan than that of the Caliph 
''Omar The continental blockade established by 
the Prophet after the battle of Badr, was slackened ; 
then his death suddenly stopped business going 
to Mecca One after another the neighbouring fairs, 
e g. that of ^Okaz were suppressed — at least 
theic is no further mention of them after the fath 
of Mecca Deserted by commerce, the barren valley 
of Mecca, strangled as in a vice between two 
ranges of baie hills, could not maintain its former 
inhabitants, all brokers, caiavaners and traders for 
generations past Gradually shops and offices closed 
and their owners came to Medina, now the capital 
of the caliphate, to rejoin their fellow-citizens who 
had made new positions for themselves there 
The old Kurai^ had foreseen this decline. 
They had talked of it to Muhammad when their 
ardent fellow-townsman had urged them to adopt 
Islam. These shrewd conservatives were reluctant 
to upset the religious and social institutions to 
which they attributed the piosperity of their town 
“Allah will not fail to provide”, the Prophet replied, 
“He will furnish them ample compensation ; he will 
enrich them of His abundance when He thinks 
the time has come” (Kurban ix 28, xxviii 57) 
Among the less prominent Kuraish families a small 
number were ready to await the promised com- 
pensation on the spot Apart from the period ot 
the annual pilgrimage, the town did not begin 
really to revive until the day when under the 
Omaiyads the Kuraish officials, enriched by the 
exploitation of the provinces, came to enjoy their 
retirement in Mecca, spent their wealth there and 
as a result attracted thither poets and musicians 
whose presence was to turn the sacred city into 
a city of pleasure 
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But the attraction exercised by the new capital 
m Medina was not at first very great. After the 
election of Abu Bakr, the old membeis of the 
Dar al-Nadwa or grand council of the Kuraish 
flocked thither, all the merchant princes of Mecca 
They understood the necessity of becoming recon- 
ciled to the old friends of the Prophet, now the 
arbiters of power, while waiting the time when 
they could supplant those novices in the art ot 
ruling. The reiterated appeals of the Kurban to 
emigrate in the direction of Allah and his Prophet, 
had for long fallen on deaf ears. It requiied the 
revolution, the economic ciisis produced by the 
triumph of Islam and the prospect, depressing to 
business men of “eating then capital” by letting 
It he unpioductive in their strong boxes This 
prospect led them to discover the economic ad- 
vantages and the spiritual merits of the “Hidjia”, 
the migiation of the Muslims But these “emigrants” 
of the eleventh hour weie not destined to find a 
suitable milieu for their business enterprise among 
the Ansars The Omaiyad and Makhzumi financiers 
did not succeed in setting up then offices once more 
in the oasis of Yathrib The future had something 
better in store for them. 

This was the period of the conquests which by 
opening up the eastern provinces to them was to 
introduce them to a stage of new and manifold 
activities Henceforth they were to command armies, 
to govern provinces and for several centuries, to 
rule the whole Arab empiie One maivels at the 
number of remaikablc men who sprang from this 
city of shop-keepers and tried their skill in careeis 
hitherto unknown to them, such as governors and 
generals What is no less sui prising than the 
novelty of these roles is the aptitude and decision 
of charactei with which they filled them — and this 
prevents us fiom legarding the Kuiaisjh founders 
of the caliphate as mere novices The fact is 
that for them, commerce on a large scale as it 
had been practised m Mecca befoie the Ilidjia 
had been for them a long piepaiation for a poli- 
tical career 

When therefore Muhammad thought of entiusting 
the destinies of Islam to them, his patriotism had 
not exaggerated the capacity of his fellow-citizens 
He had the ability to foresee that the prestige 
of Mecca, the influence which it had excited in 
the centuries before Islam, had gone to give the 
Meccans intellectual predominance “In the peiiod 
of paganism, the Kuraish had completed their 
education It was to fit them to govern the Arabs, 
at a time when the latter were dominating the 
world They ceased to be Meccans but they re- 
mained Kuraish” (Wellhausen, Reste ayabischcn 
Heidentums 2 , p 94). 

This brings us to say that after the creation of 
the caliphate, the history of the tribe of Kuraish 
is sepal ate from that of the town of Mecca It 
develops at first in Medina, — which by the first 
century A H had become as Kuiaish as Mecca, — 
then beyond Arabia, in Syria, Damascus, Baghdad 
and in the conquered provinces The history of 
the Kuraish diaspora becomes merged in that of 
the Omaiyads, 'Abbasids, various families of Sh arifs 
or descendants of Mmhammad. Of these princely 
lines, those descended from ^Ali and Fatima, after 
the overthrow of the ^Alid caliphate in the 'Irak, 
alone returned to Arabia, to settle, not in Mecca 
but in Medina They found there seveial Hashiml 
families, among others the descendants of Dja'far b 


Abu Talib [q. v.]. The Hasanids were th^stock from 
which descended the dynasty of Grand Sharifs of 
Mecca The Husainids held for some time the 
amirate of Medina. Another ‘‘Alid dynasty, that of 
the Zaidls, descended fiom Zaid, grandson of Husain 
b 'All, is still ruling in Yemen. All these 'Alid 
families soon multiplied enormously within and 
beyond Arabia They produced the innumerable 
sharifs and saiyids who filled the Muslim world 
In Arabia some returned to the nomadic life and 
there we have the spectacle of Hasanid sharifs 
leading bands of brigands, and infesting the mam 
routes 

In the xiiit^ century A D. the Spanish traveller 
Ibn I)jubair {Rtkla^ ed Wright, p. 73 — 74) testifies 
to the gieat number of Hasanids, Husainids and 
Dja'faiids scatteied over the Hidjaz, as well to 
the depths of poveity into which many of them 
had sunk Even before this time, if we may believe 
a text quoted by Snouck Hurgionje {Mekka^ i. 
42) we would have to admit that as a result of 
the continual revolts of the 'Alids and the rigorous 
measures they provoked against them, the Kuraish 
clement in the population of Mecca had been 
practically exterminated. Y2i\)xhl (^Kttab al-Btddaii^ 
ed de Goeje, p 327) who discoveis everywhere 
in Syiia the presence of Arab tribes notes in 
Southern Lebanon, towaids Saida, a Kuraish 
gioup, but does not mention whether it was im- 
portant 01 not The geogiaphei Ilamdani mentions 
others in Nadjd, at Tabala and at othei parts 
of the Yemen Those of Hamdan weie renowned 
for their braveiy (Dmzl? at al-^Aiah^ ed D H 
Muller, p 1 19, 122, 165, 194, 258) Among the 
tubes settled in the east of Mecca, Burckhardt 
(Voyages en Aiabtc, transl Eyries, iii 307) mentions 
Kuiaish. According to him “of this famous tribe 
theic are only left 300 men capable of bearing 
aims In spite of their great name and ancient 
fame, they are little thought of by the other Beduins 
They camp m the neighbourhood of Mount 'Aiafat” 

At the present day, apait from the Sharifs, as 
regards tiue Kurai^ we find only the Shaibi at 
Mecca, the guardians fiom time immemorial of 
the keys of the Ka'^ba, at least if we do not ac- 
cept their problematical descent from the anti- 
caliph 'Abdallah b Zubair [q v ] 

Bibliography This is given in the aiticlc 

MP.KKA (H LAMMENS) 

KURAI^ B Badran, 'Alam al-Din Abu 
’l-Ma'au, an ' U k a 1 1 1 d After the death of 
Badran in 425 (1033/1034) Kuraish was lecognised 
as lord of Nasibin In the struggle between his 
two uncles, Karwash [q v ] and Abu Kamil, he 
took the former’s pait After the death of Abu 
Kamil in 443 (1052) al-Mawsil and Nasibin weie 
united undei the rule of Kuiaish Soon aftcr\Nards 
444 (1052/1053) he became involved in a war 
with his brother al-Mukallad and another 'Ukailid, 
Kamil The war did not last long and the situ- 
ation remained unchanged In 446 (1054/1055) 
KarwSsh recaptured the town of al-Anbar, which 
really belonged to the 'Ukailids but had been 
seized in Karwash’s time by al-Basasiri [q v ] 
governoi of Baghdad, and had the khutba read 
there in the name of the Saldjulf Tog^hrllbeg 
In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja of the same year however 
al-Basasiri advanced on al-Anbar and laid siege 
to the town, which very soon surrendered to 
him When Toghrllbeg entered Baghdad 447 
(1055) al-Basasirl left the capital, but when he 
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reappearedVat the head of a large army and de 
dared for the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, To- 
ghrtlbeg sent his cousin Kutulmush against him 
The powerful Amir Dubais b. ‘^All b. Mazyad 
had joined al-Bas 5 slrl whereupon Kuraish who 
had long been devoted to the Sal^juk Sultan 
joined the latter At the end of Shawval 448 
(beg January 1057) al-BasasIri and Dubais in- 
flicted a seveie defeat on the troops of Toghrflbeg 
near SindjSr, Kutulmush escaped but Kuraisb was 
wounded and had to surrender Toghiflbeg himself 
then took the field and seized the town of Takrit 
which belonged to the 'Ukailids After his biother 
Yakut! had joined him at the beginning of 449 
(1057), al-Mawsil also was occupied whereupon 
the Sultan himself set out for Nasibm and sent 
his general Ilazarasp with another army against 
Dubais and Kuiaish. They were defeated and had 
to sue for peace While Dubais returned to his 
own teintory, Kurai^ joined al-BasSsiri who had 
settled m al-Rahba In 450 (1058) the two latter 
regained Mawsil, but again abandoned it on the 
approach of Toghiflbeg from Baghdad The SultSn, 
who did not find them in al-Mawsil set out aftci 
them and followed them to Nasibm, when however 
he had to turn his attention to his brother Ibrahim 
whom he suspected of rebellious intentions, al- 
Basasiri and Kuiaish advanced against him The 
followers of the Sultan tried in vain to defend 
the capital; in Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa of the same year 
(Dec 1058) al-BasasIri entered Baghdad and the 
caliph al-Kahm had to take refuge with Kuraish, 
who brought him to safety Al-Basasiri could only 
hold out for a year, when Toghiflbeg put an end 
to his rule Kuiaish died in 453 (1061) as lord 
of Nasibin and al-Mawsil at the age of 51 
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(K V Zeuerst^en) 

<KURAI?A, BanU, one of the thiee 
Jewish tribes of Yathrib, related to 
the BanQ ’ 1 -Nadir The two tribes together bore 
the name of Banu Daiih, and w'ere said to have 
settled m Yathrib much later than the other Jews 
In what proportion their original ralestinian stock 
had intermixed with the Arabs, it is not possible 
to say, but al-Ya^kiibi’s statement that both tribes 
were only hebraizcdDjudham(Kuda^a), is not credible 
The Banu Kuiaiza consisted of two branches 
Banu Ka‘’b and Banii ^Ami , they lesided outside 
the city on the southern side, along the Wadi 
Mahzur, with the sister-tube of Hadal, having the 
Aws Allah on the N W , the Banu ^Abd al-Aghhal 
on the N.E. and the Han a on the E. Landowners 
and cultivators, the Kuraiza had brought agriculture 
to a high degiec of development, and lived pro- 
sperously on the products of the soil and their 
commerce At the time of Muhammad’s anival in 
Madina, they had 750 warriors, and possessed 
large stores of aims and armour. 

Allied, like the Nadir, to the Banu Aws, they had 
fought on their side in the battle of Bu^SLh [q v.], 
which took place on theii territory a few years 
before the Hidjra. 


In Muhammad’s communal constitution they, 
like the other Jewish tribes, aie not mentioned 
by name, but appear only as allies of different 
sections of the Aws (art. 25, 30, 31 and 47). 

Their attitude towards the Prophet was hostile 
from the first, like that of the other Jews (see 
above article KAINUKX^, and ap, Ibn Higham, p 
352, a list of Muhummad’s Kuraizi enemies), but 
no definite break took place until the siege of 
Madina (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'da, 5 A. H ), when the Kuraiza, 
who in the beginning had contnbuted spades and 
baskets to the digging of the trench, withdrew 
their support According to tradition Huyaiy b 
Akhtab, sent by AbQ Sufyan, had succeeded m 
gaining the support of their chief, Ka'b b. Asad, 
despite a written tieaty of alliance with Muhammad 
The Prophet sent Sa‘^d b. Mu^adh, SaM b 'UbSda 
and two otheis to ascertain their attitude, they 
returned after a stoimy mteiview, confirming the 
Kuraiza’s defection 

The latter seem to have planned an attack on 
Madina, together with the Kuraish and GhatafSn. 
It was not executed through lack of mutual con- 
fidence, and their only exploit was an unsuccess- 
ful night-expedition of eleven men Having failed 
to reach an agreement with the Kuraish, who re- 
fused to give them hostages in exchange for military 
support, the Kuraiza finally abandoned the campaign, 
thus hastening its end 

This traditional version is open to many doubts: 
the existence of a particulai treaty with Muhammad 
does not seem plausible, as his relations with the 
Kuraiza were already defined by the communal 
constitution, it was probably invented to justify 
the action taken against them Their support of 
the Kuraish appeals to have been of a purely 
negative charactci, on the other hand it is easy 
to see how the important position they occupied 
on the side of the town not defended by the 
trench piactically put Madina at their mercy One 
of the forti esses incorporated in the line of defence, 
Ratidj, belonged to Jews (tribe unknown), and 
formed a dangeiously weak point m the Muslims’ 
position All these circumstances caused much 
anxiety and hatred of the Jews during the siege, 
suggesting immediate action against them . on the 
very day of the Kuiaish’s departure Muhammad 
was ordeied by Gabiiel not to lay down arms 
until he had punished the Kuraiza; the siege of 
their fortiesses began the same evening (23rd Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa), and lasted 15 or 25 days, with an active 
exchange of arrows, stones and strong language, 
but no casualties 

Having at last decided to surrender, the Kuraiza 
asked for the same conditions as obtained by the 
Banii ’ 1 -Nadir, but were told they must yield 
without condition, giving up all they possessed 
They turned to their ally and protector Abli 
Lubaba b 'Abd al-Mundhir, hoping through his 
intercession to emigrate, but he gave them to 
understand that the situation was desperate, and 
that inevitable surrender would be followed by 
destruction His repentance for having revealed 
to them their lot, seems to show that Muhammad 
did not intend the Kuraiza to suspect how they 
would be treated ; the Prophet's conduct on this oc- 
casion IS far from clear and certainly not blameless. 

Having surrendered without attempting any re- 
sistance, the Kuraiza were separated from their 
women and children, and put under custody The 
Aws interceded on their behalf, and obtained that 
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their fate should be decided by their own 
chief, Sa^d b. Mu^Sdh ; the latter, however, not 
daring to cross what he knew to be the Prophet's 
wishes, decreed that all males who had reached 
puberty should be slam, and the women and 
children sold as slaves On the morrow, in the 
market-place, from 600 to 900 men were be- 
headed, the execution lasting all day. It is worthy 
of note that only four chose to save their lives 
by conversion 

The women and children were sold at auction, 
mostly in Madina, the remaining in Syria and 
Nadjd, and the price divided in the usual way of 
spoils. Their land was partitioned into five portions 
one went to Muhammad, and the vaiious families, 
divided into four groups, drew lots for the rest 
Among the captives Muhammad chose for himself 
Raihana bmt Zaid al-Nadarlya 

The exceptional cruelty shown to the Kuraiza, 
as compared with the other Jewish tribes, is due 
to the fact that they had remained alone and 
defenceless, and to their wavering, feeble, and 
altogether unwarlike behaviour This last circum- 
stance makes it all the less probable that they 
ever took an active part in the hostilities against 
Madina 

Several passages in the Kurban are referred to the 
Kuraiza, see especially viii. 60 and xxxiii 26 — 27 
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KURAMA, according to RadlolT ( Versuch eines 
Worterhuches der Turk-Dialccte, St Petersburg 
1899, vol 11, p 924) “a Turkish tribe in Turki- 
stan'’, the same authority gives the Kirgiz (1 e 
Kazak) word kurama (from kuia, “to sew togcthci 
pieces of cloth”) with the meaning “a blanket 
made of pieces of cloth sewn together” In an- 
other passage (Aus Sibuien^, Leipzig 1893, 1 225) 
Radloff himself says that the Kurama arc “a mixed 
people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz” and their name 
comes from the fact, asserted by the Kirgiz, that 
“they are made up of patches from many tribes” 
(kura to “patch together”) According to Radloff, 
the Kurama are “a settled tribe” between Tash- 
kent and Khodjand, to be more accurate, on the 
river Angren (a corruption of Ahengeran) south 
of Tashkent In Russian sources we find it stated 
as early as 1875 Kurama first arose in 

the xviiith century; the same view has been put 
forward by Anstow {Zam^etki oh etmeeskom sostav*e 
tyurkski^ piemen, etc., St Petersburg 1897, p 112) 
and more recently by I Zarubin {Spisok narod- 
nostei Turkestanskogo Kraya, St Petersburg 1925, 
p 12) But as early as 1045 (1635 — 1636) in the 


description of the wars between the Kazak and 
Ozbegs on the Angren we find the “leaders of 
the Kurama” (sardarand KUiama) mentioned 
(Mahmud b Wall, Bahr aUAsrar, Ind. Off. 575, 
f 119^). Under the rule of the KhSns of Khokand 
in the xix'h century the word Kurama is used 
not only as an ethnographic but also as a geo- 
graphical teim and the name of an administrative 
division The road from Khokand to Tashkent 
over the Kcndir-Dawan pass was called the Ku- 
rama road {Rah-i Kurama, e g Tdrtkhd Shah- 
rukhi, ed Pantusow, Kazan 1885, p. 238) The 
Kuiama were ruled by a Beg who lived in the 
fortress of KercuCi (in the written language Ki- 
rawCl, on Russian maps also KelyauCi) This use 
of the word Kurama was retained for some time 
under Russian rule In the division of the ter- 
iitory (oblast) of STr-Darya into districts (u^ezd)^ 
what later (after 1886) became known as the 
“district of Tashkent” was called the “district of 
Kurama” (Kuraminskiy uHzd) The centre of 
government of the district was intended to be 
the little town of Toi-Tube founded in the reign 
of Madah Khan (1822—1842, cf joiokand) (here 
are the luins of a mediaeval fortiess examined in 
1885 by Professor Veselovskiy), but the district 
headman (uHzdnly nalal'nik) actually lived at 
Kuyluk on the Cirtik Under Russian as undei 
Khokand rule the district of Kurama was of con- 
siderable economic impoitance as a centre of rice- 
growing Russian ethnogiaphers put the Kurama 
in a class by themselves as descendants of nomads 
(Kirgiz, 1 e Kazak) who have become agricul- 
tuiists (Sarts, q v ) In spite of the adoption of 
the Sait mode of life, the Kurama nevei quite 
lost then particular chaiacteristics inheiited from 
their nomadic ancestors 

To this day this can be noticed among them; 
unlike the Sarts, the Kuiama live, like the Kazalj, 
in yurts, their wives as with the Kazak are un- 
veiled In other lespects however the Kurama have 
advanced further from then nomadic ancestors than 
they had at the beginning of Russian rule At that 
time Radloff and other students could still dis- 
tinguish among them the division into families 
According to Radloff there were five of these 
Ijjulair, Telau (this name is still borne by a 
village inhabited by the Kurama), lama, Djagal- 
bail! and Tarakl! This division is now quite lost, 
wheie traces of it still exist, mairiages between 
membcis of one family aie no longer — as among 
the Kazak — considered illegal The fact that 
the Kurama are a mixed people can still be re- 
cognised, besides the mixture of diffeient stocks 
among them there has been, according to Zaiubin 
(op cit ) a mixture of different social ranks The Ku- 
rama themselves do not use this name although they 
do with the addition of another ethnic (Kirgiz- 
Kurama, Sart-Kurama) The number of the Kurama 
in the district of Ta^kent (formerly Kurama) 
was in 1917. 52,335; in 1920. 49,697 (but in 
recent yeais theic has of course been a decline in 
numbers of the population in Turkistan generally 
on account of the great famine) There are.furthei 
some 9,330 Kurama in the district of Khodjand 
The woid with the meaning of “mixed people” 
is also found in the area whcie Turkoman lang- 
uages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren 
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KURANI (also GuranI), Shams al-DIn Ahmad 
B Isma'^Il, Molla, a celebrated Ottoman 
jurist and author Molla Kuranl belonged to 
^ehrizui [q v.] m Kuidistan. He studied in Cairo, 
where he met Molla Yekan (1. e Mehmed b. Er- 
maghan b Khalil, cf Tashkoprilzade-Medjdi, 
^akc^tk al-Nu^maniya, 1 99 sqq., Sa'^d al-Dln, 

11. 438 sqq ) who biought him to Asia Minor and 
introduced him to Sultan Murad IL He was ap- 
pointed professor at the Kaplfdja and later at the 
Bayazid mosque of Brussa and then entrusted with 
the education of prince Mehmed, aftei wards Sultan, 
who was then govcinor in Maghnisa (cf von 
Hammer, G, 0 . 11. 244 sqq ) When Mehmed 

came to the throne, Molla Kuranl declined the 
vizierate offered him, but took the office of kadi- 
^asker (855 = 1451) When deprived of this office, 
he went as kadi and administratoi of the pious 
foundations to Biussa, but came into conflict with 
the Sultan, whom he always met boldly, was dis- 
missed and returned to Egypt. Sultan Kahtbey 
received him with honour and distinction Mehmed II 
recalled him in 872 (1467) and m 885 (1480) 
made him Shaikh aMslSm in Stambul Here he 
died in 893 (1488) after a long illness Sultan 
Bayazid II paid his debts amounting to 180,000 
akce [q V ] out of the trcasuiy Molla Kurani, 
who IS desciibed as a tall man with a long beard, 
was buried at Yuksek Kald?r!m in Galata in the 
court of a mosque founded by him (cf. Hafiz 
Husain, Hadikat al-Diawarni^^ 1 207 , J v Ham- 
mer, G 0 , IX 89, NO 445) A quaiter ot 

Stambul beais his name but it is usually pro- 
nounced Gurani Molla Kuranl wrote a number 
of poems and impoitant works of exegesis, of 
which the most important are GJidyat al-Amdfii 
ft Tafsir saRa al-Mathani and al-Kawfliat al- 
djatl ^ald Rtydd al-Btikkarl on Bukhaii’s work 
on Haditjv and other works on Kuranic studies 
Molla Kuiani was a Shafih but became a Hanafi 
dt the request of Murad II 

Btbltogt aphy TasJikopruzadc-Medjdl, 
kdftk al-Ntfmaniya^ 1 102 — in, Sa'd al-Din, 

Tddj al-Tawdrlkh^ 11 441 — 449 (with numerous 
anecdotes) , Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, ^Othjnanll 
11 3 , ^ Ilmiye STilnTimest^ Stam- 

bul 1 334, p. 334 sq , ] V Hammer, G O, R ^ 
1 532, 11. 244, 589, Brockelmann, G A. L ^ 11 
228 sq. (with list of some of his works, moie 
fully in Mehmed Tahir, op Rif 'at, Daxv- 

hat Stambul n. d , p 20 sq 

(Franz Babinger) 

DURBAN, sacr i f 1 c e 1 he word goes back 
to the Hebrew kor batty perhaps through the inter- 
mediary of the Aramaic (cf Mingana, Synac In- 
fluence on the KuPdn in Bulletin of the John 
Ry lands Library^ vol. xi., N® i, p. 85, S. 
Frankel, De vocabults in . . corano peregrintSy p. 

20) The language of the Kurban, as is well known, 
shows a preference for religious technical terms 
ending in -an and some of them are not always 
used with their original significations. This is true 
of kurbdHy which occurs three times in the Kurban. 
In Sura 111 179 and v. 30 it obviously means 
saciifice. In Sura xlvi 27, however we read. ‘‘Did 


those help them, whom they had taken for Durban 
as gods to the exclusion of Allah’’* Here the 
word must be more or less synonymous with 
“gods”. Probably it has a meaning which is con- 
nected with the Arabic k-r-b (see below); the 
commentators take the same view and the word 
IS explained as “mediators” (cf. the article shafa'a). 

The word hardly seems to occur in classical 
hadith The Ltsdn mentions two traditions which 
aie striking enough. “The characteristic of the 
community (1 e the Muslims) lies in the fact 
that their kurbdn is their blood”, i.e. that instead 
of sacrifice they have offered the blood of their 
martyrs And the other “The ^aldt is the sacrifice 
of every pious man”. We may suppose there are 
apologetic tendencies in both traditions 

The term also came to be applied m Muslim 
iitual to the killing of an animal on the loth 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja and the whole celebiation on this 
and the following tadirik days is called ^Id al- 
Kurban (cf 'iD al-adha), m Turkish speaking 
countiies Kurbdn-Batram (cf bairam) 

In Chi istian- Arabic the word means the e u- 
c ban St. — In conclusion it should be pointed out 
that there seems to be a genuine Arabic word 
kut bdn^ plur kardbtn^ w’hich means the courtiers 
and councillors in immediate attendance on a 
king ; the word probably comes directly from k-r-b 
“to be near” (see above) (A J Wensinck) 
KURBUKA, AbU Sa'Id Kawam al-Dawla, 
lord of al-Mawsil. In the war waged by 
Tutush b Alp Arslan, Barkiy5rul:’s uncle [q. v.], 
against the two rebellious governors Ak Sonkor 
and Buzan which ended with the capture and 
execution of these two, the amir Kurbuka who 
had been sent to their help by Barkiy5ruk was also 
taken piisoncr. After lutush had fallen in Safar 
488 (Febiiiary 1095) (cf barkiyarUk), Kurbuka 
was released by his son Ridwan, and with his 
brother Altiintash collected a band of adventuiers 
and occupied Harran Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Kuiaish lord of Nasibln then applied to him for 
help against his brother 'All who had been ap- 
pointed governor of al-Mawsil by Tutush , Kurbuka 
made an alliance with Muhammad but had him 
murdered after he had seized Nisibin and set out 
against al-MawsiI, which 'All had to surrender 
aftei a long siege (Dhu ’1-Ka'da 489 = Oct , Nov. 
1096) After the captuie of al-Mawsil he disposed 
of his troublesome bi other AltuntSsh and occupied 
al-Rahla In 491(1098) Barkiyaruk sent him with a 
laige army to retake Antakiya [q. v.] which had 
just been conquered by the Christians. Edessa, 
which had also just been taken from the Muslims, 
was besieged by Kurbuka on the way but he had 
to give up the siege and soon afterwards appeared 
before Antakiya When the Christians made a bold 
sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on them in spite of their superior numbers; 
Kurbuka’s own conduct is said to have contributed 
towards the disaster, as his arrogance irritated his 
commanders so that they only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to abandon him. In the battle between 
BarkiySrUk and bis brother Muhammad in Radjab 
493 (May — ^June iioo) which ended m the defeat 
of the former, Kurbuka commanded Barkiyaruk’s 
left wing. In the following year he was sent to 
Adharbaidjan. Here he conquered the greater 
pait of the country but when he was nearing the 
town of ]^uwaiy, he fell ill and could not con- 
tinue the campaign. He died in Dhu *1-Ka'da 
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495 (Aug — Sept. 1102) after appointing Sonl^ordja 
his successor. 

Bibliography Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil^ ed. 
Tornberg, x, see index, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Annates^ 
ed. Reiske, iii. 290, 292, 308, 316, 322, 336, 
Weil, Gcschichte der Chahfen^ iii. 140, 15 1, 
152, 154, 164 — 169. (K. V ZetterstIen) 

KURCI (from the Eastern Turkish, kw , “guard, 
defence”, and suffix -h forming nouns indicating 
trades), he who bears arms, the sword, chief hunts- 
man (Favct de Courteille, Diet Turk Or., p 425), 
armourer, sword-cutler, troop of cavalry, captain 
of the watch; leadei of a patrol, gendarmeiie, 
governor of a fortress or of a town (Sulaiman Efendi, 
Lnghat-i Dhaghatai^ p 232); sentry, sentinel, 
guard, inspectoi (Vambery, Caghaiatsche Sprach- 
studieriy p 316) 

Under the Safawids, this word, boi rowed by 
Persians, was applied to the bodyguard employed 
to protect the king’s person, who accompanied 
him to war After the battle of Caldfian, those 
who were taken prisoneis were led bcfoic Selim I 
and massacred (J von Hammer, Hist de V em- 
pire ottomane, iv 200) 

Bibliography Raphael du Mans, Bslat 
de la Pei se^ p 25, N” 8 (Ch Schefer) 

(Cl IIUARl) 

KURDISTAN, “land of the Kurds” The 
name can be regarded from two points of view 
historical and ethnographical 

I From the historical point of view the term 
Kurdistan seems to have been invented by the 
Saldjuks as a name for the province including the 
lands between Adhiarbaidjan and Luristan (Senna, 
Dainawar, Ilamadan, KirmSnshMi etc ) as well as 
certain a joining areas to the west of Zagros 
(Shahnzur, KhuftiySn = Koi-sandjak The capital 
of the piovince of Kurdistan was at first Hahar 
(N E of Ramadan) and later SultanSbad of Cam- 
6amal (near Bisutun) Its 16 cantons are enumerated 
by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed 
Le Strange, p 108) 

This author also refers to westein Kiudistan 
as Wilayabi Arman and Djazira (Arbil and ^Amadiya 
forming part of the lattei) In the Mongol period, 
we have in general little information about the 
mountainous region containing Ilakkaii, Bohtan 
and Armenian Anti-Taiiius It is possible that in 
the west the term Kurdistan was at first applied 
to the region of Darsim, for according to the 
Sharaf-namaj 1 163, in official documents (/arrc'S- 
na^at wa-ahkilm) as well as among the Kurds 
themselves, the term wilTiyat-t Kurdistan was 
applied particulaily to the fief of Camishgazak 
But by the time of Timur, the Zafar-nama^ i 686, 
speaks of the Amir of Bidlis as the most important 
man in all btlad-i Km distan In the history of 
Selim I ( Selim-ndma^ MS of the Bibl. Nat Pers 
285, fob 109, V ) its author Hakim Idris says that 
after returning from Tabriz, Selim ordered him to 
go through the whole country “starting from the 
beginning of the land of the Kurds {bilad-t Akrad\ 

1 e from Urmia and Ushnu to Amid and Malatiya” 
in order “to win over the princes and rulers of 
the country of Kurdistan muluk wa-hukkam-t 

mamaltk-t Kurdistan) and to ratify treaties and 
the protection granted them” i^uhud wa-lman-t 
isJhan) Thus the use of the name became generalised 
and applied to the system of feudal Kurd fiefs, 
in Turkey as well as Persia ; cf the map in the 
SJiaraf-namay and the Travels of Ewhya-Celebi, 


iv 74—75* Kurdistan diyat I Gradually the affairs 
of Kurdistan were dealt with by the pagbas of 
Diyaibakr, Van, Baghdad, Erzerum etc (cf Sami 
Bey, Kamus al-A^lam, v. 3840) Towards the 
middle of the xixth century the administrative 
term “wilayat of Kurdistan” is applied to the liwti^ 
of Diyarbakr, Mush and Darsim, but as a general 
rule, official Ottoman nomenclature was based on the 
names of capitals and took no note of ethnogra- 
phical terms (I have been unable to consult 
Mukrimin ^alil Bey’s article on the scope of the 
term “Kuidistan” in Y eni-Turk^ 2*) 

As regards early European maps (cf the specimens 
in Khanzadian, Rappoit sur V Unite geographique 
dc r Armintey Atlas HistoriquCy Pans 1920, and 
the geographical analysis in the Repoit of the 
Commission of Enquiry by the League of Nations, 
c. 400, m 147, 1925, vii , p 23 — 28 and the 
map, N® 3), they seem to be based on the Djihan- 
nunidy on memories of the ancient Corduene and 
perhaps on Armenian statements about the KorCaikh 
(cf KURDS • Origins). 

II Whatever may have been the geographical 
application of the teim “Kurdistan”, it is evident 
that It has nothing to do with the actual dissemination 
of Kuidish people (cf the article KURDS) The 
word KurdistSn in its common acceptation means 
simply the regions inhabited by Kurds, cf the 
Persian expression Kui distdn-i Khoi dsan referring 
to the Kurd colonies in Khorasan Now the country 
continuously occupied by Kurds is a strip of 
territory running from S E to N W. Its length 
lb about 600 miles (Luiistan-Malatiya) and its 
breadth avei aging 120 to 150 miles is greatest 
(250 miles) on the line Mawsil-Araiat (cf Dj ihan- 
numa, p 445—449). 

Before 1914, the Kurds weic divided among 
Turkey, Persia and Russia As a result of the 
treaty of March 16, 1921 concluded between Moscow 
and Angora, the majoiity of the Transcaucasian 
Kurds arc now in Turkish teiritory On the other 
hand by the final settlement of the Mawsil problem, 
Turkey lost the Kurds of this wilayet who are 
now in 'Iiak In consequence the position at the 
present day is as follows 

A In Pei si a where the position is best known, 
the Kurds occupy the provinces of Kirmanshah 
[q V ] and Senna [q. v ] as well as the southern 
part of Adbarbaidjan (cf SAWivi kulak) and the 
canton of Bidjan The Kurds also occupy the 
mountainous region of the districts of Urmia (espe- 
cially the cantons of U^ntl, Mergewer, Dasht, 
Tergewei, Bradost), Salmas [({ v] (the cantons. 
Somai [q v ], Cahiik), Khoi (the cantons Kotur, 
Aland) and Maku (wheie the Kuids live on the 
slopes of Aiarat) We find colonies of Kurds m Kho- 
rasan (the khanats of Ktlcan, Budjnurd and Daragaz), 
in Kirman, Fais, northern Luristan, Pusht-i Kuh, 
Waramin (near Teheran, cf. Brugsch, Betsey 11 
496), Kazwin, Mandjil (cf Rabino, AJfAr,xxvii, 
p, 259) etc The number of Persian Kurds may 
be put at not more than 500,000. 

B As regards Turkey, it is at present (1927) 
impossible to evaluate fully the repercussions of 
the war on the geographical distribution of various 
peoples, such as the flight of the Kurds before 
Russian troops, the deportation of the Armenians, 
the expatriation to the ‘Irak of the Nestorians of 
Djulameig, the punitive expeditions of the Turks 
into Darsim (1921) and to Kbarput and Diyar- 
bakr (1925). The map given by Sir Mark Sykes 
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{The CaliplCs Last Heritage^ p, 533) gives an 
approximate picture of the distribution of the Kurds 
m Turkey before the war The principal centres 
of Kurds lie just along the Turco-Persian frontier 
(the cantons of Bayazid, BargrI, Mahmudlya, Albak, 
Gawar and Shamdtnan) Kurds mingled with Christ- 
ians inhabit the region round and south of Lake Wan 
as far as the Tigris Between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates we find the Kurds mainly to the north 
of a line joining Feshabur (below Djazirat Ibn 
^Omar) to Sumaisat (above Biredjik). On the west 
the Kinds are found considerably across the 
Euphrates (Rittei, xi 144) According to Trottei 
(1878) the limit of their expansion to the 
south-west was the line Diwrigl-Erzerum-Kars- 
(Eriwan) The Kurds aie paiticulaily numerous 
m the country south and west of Bidlis, in the 
mountains separating Diyarbakr from Mu^h and 
in the fork formed by the t\^o sources of the 
Euphrates. It should howevei be noted that between 
Arzindjan and Diyarbakr Kurds propei alternate 
with Zaza [q v ], an Iianian people, whose physical 
appearance, language and leligion however prevent 
us assimilating them directly to the Kurds On 
the high plateau of Eizeium, the Kurds alternate 
with Turks and Muslim immigrants fiom the 
Caucasus (Cerkes, Ossetes etc). Ihey are found, 
particularly south and southwest of Eizcrum In the 
lands lecently incoiporated m Turkey, Kurds occupy 
the westein slopes of Ararat (the cantons of 
Surmali and KagMzman) There are outlying Kurd 
colonies far to the west in Cilicia, in the district 
of Siwas (the kadas of Kangal, Ko£-hisar, Zara 
and Diwrigl where bcfoic the uar there were 
20,000 Kurds), south of Angora (G Penot, Les 
Ktirdes de V Hatmaneh^ Revue dcs Deux Mondes^ 
l/ii., 1865, p 607 — 631) etc According to statistics 
in Alboltin, Nowl VVostok, Moscow 1925, vii 
1 16, the number of Kinds in Turkey is 1,500,000 
Turkish souices seem to put at 96,000 the numbei 
of tents of Kurds (nomads , the publications of 
the Department for the Supervision of the Tribes 
{^aiha^ir mudiriyeti) are not yet accessible m 
westein Europe 

C The Kurds of al-Trak (in the formei wilayet 
of Mawsil) according to the census of 1923 — 1924 
numbei 494,007, they occupy the whole of the 
liwa’ of Sulaimaniya (189,900), form a considerable 
majority in the liwa^ of Aibll (170,650 out of 
191,780) and a majoiity in Kirkuk The ethno- 
graphical position and the migrations of the tribes 
are summed up in maps N® 6 and 8 prepared 
by the Commission of Enquiry of the League of 
Nations (c 400, m 157, 1925, vii ) 

D In Russian Transcaucasia the Kmds of 
Eriwan and of Kars in 1910 numbered 125,000 
including 25,000 Ya/idis Of the Kurds (speaking 
Kuidish) only a small number arc incorpoiated 
in the Soviet Republic of Armenia. On the othei 
hand the old Russian censuses did not reckon 
sepaiately the Kinds of the cantons of Zangazur, 
Djawanshir, DjibraM and Are^ in the government 
of Elizawetpol (= Gandja) These Kurds of Gandja 
(cf. the evidence of Arab authors on the presence 
of Kurds in Arian) now form a separate canton 
{uyezd) in the Soviet Republic of Adhaibaid^an 
but it seems that their language is the ordinary 
Turkish of Adharbaidjan (cf. Cursin, Azerbaidjansktye 
JCurdt in Izrv Ka'ivk Istor,'Arhheol. Instituta^ Tiflis 
1925, 111) 

E. As regards Northern Syria, the Kurds long 


settled there in the wilayet of Aleppo (especially at 
Kills) before the war numbered 125,000 according 
to the Russian Consul Zimmerman n (cf. also 
Cuinet, 11. 124 ; Hartmann, Das Lixva Ilalab, 
Beilin 1894, p. 83, 92, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100 and 
105) According to the R M, M.,, lui , p. 317 
theie are 20,000 Kurds in Syria under the French 
mandate (to the north of the ^Alawls and at 
Beilan) There is also a Kurdish quarter in Damascus 
On the Kurds of Sindjiir, wheie the administrative 
position is not quite clear, see the article yazIdIs. 

F The Kurds had also advanced far to the 
west In Bal 5 £ist 5 n (q V *, 1 , p. 636^^ there is an 
important Kurd tribe settled among the Brahoi 
(and speaking Brahoi ^). Recent researches (Tcdesco) 
have ascertained a certain affinity between Kuidish 
and BaloCi As regards Afghanistan, the ^araf- 
ttama^ 1. 327, noted the move to GharSistan of a 
part of the Cigani tube Morgenstierne, Report on 
a Lingutsttc Mission to Afghanistan^ Oslo 1926, 
p. 5 thinks it possible there are people speaking 
Kuidish west of Herat 

Bibliography Cf the articles ARMENIA, 
BOHTAN, SAWIJJ-BULAK, SENNA, MIAHRIZUR, 
yiAKAK, SHAMDiNAN, SOMAI and SULAIMAnIYA 
There is an excellent bibliography of Kurdistan 
to 1856, in Lerch, Izsledovantya^ bt Petersburg 
1856, 1 , p 5 — 19 (it is not included in the 
German translation) 

The only general description of all the lands 
inhabited by the Kurds is in the monumental 
woik of Ritter, Erdkunde^ 1838, via, p 392 — 
400 (Kurds of KhorasSn), 1840, ix , p 412 — 762, 
1009 — 1048 (Persian Kurdistan), 1843, , p 

690 — 734, 769, 1008 (the sources of the Tigiis and 
Euphrates), 1844, xi , p 128 — 146 (Western Kurds), 
709, 749, 1007, 1026 etc 

Among works published since 1856 which have 
not been already quoted above, we may mention* 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mossul^ Stuttgart 1857* 
F Jones, Meinoii s o?t the Journey to the 

Ft on tier of Turkey and Persia^ Bombay 1857; 
O Blau, Die Stanime des n -0, Kurdistans^ Z D 
M Gf xii , 1858; Bianchi, Vtaggi in Armenia, 
Milan 1863, Streckcr, Das obere Zab~Ala Gebiet, 
Pete) VI Mitt, 1863, p 257 — 262, Blau, Vom 
Urmia-Sce nach d IVan-See, Pet Mitt , 1 863 ; 
Auriema, Reiserouten tn Kurdistan, Pet Mitt , 1863 ; 
Schaefli, Beitrage z Ethnogt aphie Kurdistans, Pet 
Mitt ^ 1863, laylor, Ttavels tn Kui distan, J R 
G S, 1865, XXXV, p 21 — 55 ; Tayloi, Journal 
of a ton), JRGS^ 1868, xxxviii., p 281 — 361, 
Marsh, The Tenessean [5 A Rhea) in Persia and 
Kurdistan, Philadelphia 1869, Millingen, Wild 
life among the Koords^ London 1870; Lyclama a 
Nijehold, Voyage en Russte etc,. Pans 1872-1875; 
Cuikow, Putewoi dneivmk Zap Kaxvk Otd Geogr 
D 3 v^r,ix,St Petersburg 1875; Thielmann, Streif- 
zuge im Kaukasus, Leipzig 1875; Cernik, in Pet 
Mitt , 1876, supplementary part, N® 45, Khurshid 
Efendi, Siyahat-ndme-i Constantinople 1278/ 

1862 (Russ transl,St Peteisburg 1877), Col. Carr, 
The Kuidistan Mountain Ranges, Jour R United 
Service Institution, 1879, xxii , p 135 — 184; Mac- 
Coan, Our new Pi otectoratc, London 1879; Tozer, 
Turkish Armenia, London 1 881; Ellis, On a Raft 
through the Desert, London 1881, H. Schindler, 
Reisen in n ~w Persten, Zeit Gesell Erd, Berl., 
1883; Wunsch, Reise in Armenten, Mitt, Geogr, 
Gesell , Vienna 1883, xxvi 409 — 4x2, 487 — 496, 
513 — 520; Puchstein, Reise tn Kurdistan, Sitzb 
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Berl Akad.y 1883; Clayton, The Mountains of 
Kurdistan^ Alpine Journ.y London 1887, xiii , 
Binder, Au Kurdistan^ Pans 1887; Schulze, Etne 
Retse n, Kut distan^ Das Aus/and, Stuttgart 1888, 
1x1 ; M S Bell, Reconnaissances in Mesopotamtay 
Simla 1889, Wunsch, Die Quelle d. westl. Tigris- 
armesy Mitt, Geogr Gesell Wien, 1885, xxviii , 
Wiinsch, Das Quellengebiet d ostl Ttgrisarmes, 
Pet Mitt y 1889, p 1 15 — 1 19, 139 — 141; Wiinsch, 
Die Landschaften Schii wan, Chisan und Tatik, 
Mitt Geogr. Gesell Wien.^ 1890, Bishop, Journey 
in Persia, London 1891; Cumet, La Turqute 
d^Asie, Pans 1891, 11 ; Pissons Retse tn Peistsch- 
Kurdistan, Globus, 1892, Ixi., N® 8, p. 122, 
Muller-Simonis and Ilyvernat, Du Caucase au 
Golfe Persique, Pans 1892; Curzon, Persia, Lon- 
don 1892, Index; D Butyka, Das ehemalige Wilayet 
Dersim, Mitt Geogr Gesell Wien, 1892, xxxv , 
Maunsell, Kuidistan, Geogr Journ 1894, 111, 
p 81 — 95; Maunsell, Geography of Eastern Tur- 
key in Asm.^ Aldershot 1894, Sii Charles Wilson, 
Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, London 
1895; Moigan, Mission setent. en Perse, Etudes 
geogr Pans 1895, 11 (and the map of the central 
part of Persian Kurdistan), S G Wilson, Persian 
life and customs. New York 1899, Maunsell, Eas- 
tern Turkey tn Asia, Scot Geogi Mag, 1896, 
xii , p 225 — 241; Morgan, Mission scient , Re- 
cherches archeol , 1896, 1 and 1897, ii , Loid 
Warkwoith, Notes font a Diary tn Asiat. Turkey, 
London 1898; Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeei etc, 
Berlin 1899 — Index, Earl Peicy, Highlands 
of Asiat Tutkey, London 1901, Lynch, Armenia, 
London 1901, Index, Maunsell, Ccnti al Kurdistan, 
Geogr Journ , 1901, K N Smirnow, Poyezdka 
V Severn Kurdistan, Izw Kaivk Otd Gtogr Obdil , 
Tidis 1904, xvii , N® 4, Lipman, Kurdistan, 
The Jewish Encyclop , 1904, vii 585 — 586, Gie- 
nard, Kurdistan et Armente, La Geogr , 1904, 9, 
P 383 ; Sir Mark Sykes, Dar-ul-Islam, London 
1904, Wiedemann, Die Kurden tn Nord-Mesopot , 
Asien, 1904, 4, p. 6 — 9, Mayewski, Voyenno-statist 
opts Wan t Piths wilayet , Tiflis 1904, Aiibin, 
La Perse d'^aujourd' hm., Pans 1908, p 333, 
Minorsky, Poyezda v Maku, Mater po Wostoku, 
St. Petersburg 1909, 1, p 18 — 24, 51 — 53, Dick- 
son, Journeys in Kurdistan, Geogr Journ., April 
1910, p 357 — 379 , Grothe, Wanderungen in 
Persien, Berlin 1910; Price, A Journey thiough 
Turk Arm and Pers Kind, J Munches to G 
Soc , 1914, XXX, p 45 — 46, Wigram, The Ciadle 
of Mankind, London 1914, Material po Wo- 
stoku., St Petersburg 1915 (travels of Oilow, 
Mmorsky etc ) , Sir Mark Sykes, The CalipKs last 
Heritage, London 1915, p 298 — 388, Minorsky, 
Kurdt, St Petersburg 1915, lyas, Poyezkda po 
sewer Kurdistanu, St Petersburg 1915, V Mi- 
norsky, Turetskopers razgran Izw. Russ Geogr 
Obi^c , 1916, 111 ; Hubbard, Eiom the Gulf to 
Ararat, London 1916, [A Moore], The Case of 
Kurdistan, The Times of Nov. 15, 17 and 18, 
1919, Kenneth Mason, Central Kurdistan, Geogr 
Journ, Dec 1919; Napier, The Road from Bagh- 
dad to Baku., ibid, Jan 1919; Miss Stevens, By 
Tigris and Euphrates, London 1923; Lahutl^an, 
Kurdistan i Kurdl, Nowh Wostok, Moscow 1923, 
iv., p. 58 — 71, Hay, Two Years in Kurdistan, 
London 1924; Ryder, The demarcation of the 
Tui co-Persian Boundary, Geogr Journ 1925, 
p 227 — 242, Klotzel, Die Strasse d Zehntausend, 
Berlin 1926. (V Minorsky) 


KURDS, an Iranian people of Nearer 
Asia, living in Persia, Transcaucasia, Turkey and 
al-'Ir 5 |j: (cf kurdistSn) Before 1914 the number 
of Kurds living in compact bodies or isolated 
colonies (KhorasSn, Asia Minor, Cilicia, southern 
Syria) was estimated at two to thiee millions. 

Although many travellers have passed through 
KurdistSn and theie are a large number of im- 
portant works dealing with the Kuids fiom the 
linguistic, histoiical, ethnographical and political 
point of view, we still lack a general study de- 
voted to this people Its pieparation is rendered 
difficult by the fragmentary and sporadic character 
of our information and by the diversity of the 
methods employed by the writers on the subject. 

A Origins 

The classification of the Kurds among the 
Iranian nations is based mainly on linguistic and 
histoiical data and does not prejudice the fact 
theie IS a complexity of ethnical elements in- 
corporated in them The type of the latter varies 
visibly fiom place to place It is probable that 
the expansion of the Kuid element took place 
fiom east (Western Peisia) to west (Central Kur- 
distan) but theie is nothing to have prevented 
the existence in Central Kurdistan, befoie the 
coming of the Kuids, of a nationality of different 
origin but beaiing a similar name (Kardu) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B c , Thureau Dangin {Revue d'Assyriologie, 
V 99, VI 67) found a country Kar-da-ka men- 
tioned (in which word the editor tells me privately 
the initial is k and not k and the function of the 
element ka is uncertain) This country was beside 
the “people of Su” (cf Z A , xxxv 230, note 3) 
which Drivei locates south of Lake Van , there 
IS an old fortress Suy in the region of Bidlis 
( Shai af-nama, 1 146) A thousand years later 

Tiglath Pileser \\aged war on the people called 
Kur-ti-e in the mountains of Azu, which Driver 
(ibid , p 400) identifies with the modern Hazb 
(Sasun) The leading Kur-ti-e is not certain however 

Herodolos in the fifth century mentions no 
name like this, but, according to him (111 93), 
the thirteenth nome of the Achaemenid empire 
included next to the Armenians a naxrtz/xjj which 
Noldeke {Gramm d neusy rise hen Spr,, Leipzig 
1868, p xviii ) and Kiepeit {Alt Geogr, § 81) 
have connected with the name of Bokhtan 
{= Bohtan) 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand desciibed by 
Xenophon (401 — 400 b c) made famous the name 
of Carduks {KaphCxoi) whose country lay to the 
east of the Kentrites (Bohtan) From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigiis near Mount Djudl [q v.] In 
classical authois the country became Coiduene 
(on the numerous forms of this name probably 
produced by the difficulty of reproducing the 
Semitic k, cf. Driver, op. cit) In Aramaic the 
district was called Beth-Kardn and the piesent 
town of Djazirat Ibn ‘Omai, Gazarta of Kardu 
The Armenians had the name Kordudh, the Arabs 
(Baladhuii, p 176; Tabari, 111., p 610), Bakarda 
(Kardai) Accoidmg to Ya^nt (iv. 56) who relies 
on the authority of Ibn al-Athir, the canton of 
Bakarda formed part of Dj^i^Irat Ibn ^Omar, con- 
tained two hundred villages (al-Thamanin, Djudi, 
Firuz-Shabgr) and was situated on the left bank 
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of the Tigris opposite BazahidS on the light bank 
(cf. the full analysis of the texts in M Hartmann, 
JSohtan, p 33 — 35) I ater, the name which was 
only applied to the district disappears from Mus- 
lim terminology and is replaced by Djazirat Ibn 
'Omar, Bohtan etc. To the Armenians and Arabs 
the teintory of Kardu in the strict sense had a 
very limited application We do not know the 
exact frontiers of the province of Corduene, its 
three towns, Saieisa, Satalka and Pinaka (= h'^inik) 
lay on the Tigris, but the statement of Stiabo 
(i\ 12, 4) IS lemaikable, accoiding to which the 
term rop$i/a 7 « ' 6 pyj was sometimes applied to the 
mountains between the modern Diyarbakr and MOsh 

Now, who weie the whose name un- 

doubtedly survived iti the latei names (the ter- 
mination must represent the Aimenian plural 
in -M, which IS perhaps explained by the fact 
that the Greeks learned this name from an Ar- 
menian)^ According to Xenophon (iv 3, i) the 
Karduchoi recognised neithei the authority of 
King Artaxerxes, nor that of Aimcnia When in 
the fust ccntuiy n c , Corduene was conqueied by 
Tigianes II he had Us king Zarbienus executed In 
115 A D the king of Corduene was called Mani- 
saius Accoiding to Hubschmann, Die altarm 
Ortsimmeny p 239 and Aim Giamm 1/11, 

p. 518 — 520, the province of Coiduene was only 
superficially armenicised 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at 
the time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to 
the north of the ligris, but we have nothing but 
the evidence of the name from which to judge 
the ethnology of the Karduchoi The name has 
Semitic analogies (Accad. Assyr kaiduy “strong”, 
“hero”, kaiadu “to be stiong”), on the other 
hand there is a certain consonantal resemblance 
with the name of a people Khaldl, bettei known 
under the Assyrian form Uraitu Urasljtu, in 
Hebrew Aiarat, among the Gieeks 
and sometimes XocX^dtoi This people appeared in 
Armenia towards the end of the ix^^ century b c 
and afterwards established a powerful kingdom 
m the legion of Lake Van which lasted until the 
beginning of the sixth century Lehmann-Haupt, 
Mater z alter Gesch At mcfitenSy Gottingen 1907, 
p 123, sees in them Khaldl immigrants fiom the 
west; E Mayer, Gcuh. des Altertums, i/ii , 1913, 
§ 474 seeks their original home on the cential 
Araxes As a result of the airival of the Armenians, 
towards the viU^ centuiy, the Khaldl were dispersed 
and driven towards the mountains {Cytopaediay 
111 I — 3) But their name survived in the toponymy 
of the region north of Lake Van (the Byzantine 
theme near Trebizond the town of KJidat 

Akhlat, etc , cf Belck and Lehmann, Z A , 1894, 
ix , p 84; de Goeje, tbid ^ x., p 100; Streck, 
ibid ^ XIV, p 1 1 2) Parallels for the name Khaldi 
have been sought on the other side of the Caucasus 
the Georgians are called Kharthv~clt-kharth~ul~i 
(in Svanian khyardy in Mingielian, khort~ti)\ cf 
KAomiZy Armenia v epokhu lustimanay St Petersburg 

1908, p. 398. 

Whether we identify the Kardu as Semites or 
an indigenous people, it is certain that the land 
of the ancient Karduchoi is at the present day 
one of the principle centres of the Kurds It 
has thercfoie been concluded that the Karduchoi 
were identical w'ith the Kurds and this view was 
still considered axiomatic at the beginning of the 
xxth century ; cf. Grundi tss d. Iran* PhiLy 11. 464. 


Going a step further the Kurds were directly 
connected with the Reiske in his comment- 

ary on Constantine Porphyiogenetos, De CeremoniiSy 
B 13 (713, It) said “Chaldi et Kordi vel Curti, 
Gordyaei iidem” A similar opinion is expressed 
in the title of Lerch’s work (1856), Ric lurches 
sur les Kurdes Ir aniens et snr leurs Ancet/es, les 
Chaldeens Septentrionaux* 

A new turn was given to the pioblem by the 
researches of M Hartmann, Noldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of disting- 
uishing between the stems Kurd and Kai du These 
scholais at the same time proposed to xccognise 
the Kurds in the KvpTtot, Cyrtii mentioned by clas- 
sical writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi. 13, 3 
and XV. 3, ,) This hypothesis is confiimed by the 
presence in Esis of numerous Kuidish tribes in the 
Sasanian peiiod (cf Karnamak-i Artakhshir-i Fa- 
pakdety translated by Noldeke, Gottingen 1879, 
p 37, 48 and the testimony of Arab writers). 

The justifiable distinction between the names 
Kurd and Kai du does not, however, decide the 
important question, how the Cyrtii (= Iranian 
Kurds) came to colonise lands west of the Zagros, 
the country of the ancient Kardu and the mountains 
of the Anti-Taurus as far as northern Syria. The 
problem still icquiies careful research. In the first 
place the Median and Persian conquests must have 
brought about considerable displacements of the 
Iranian peoples We have an example in the 
migrations of a part of the Asagartiya whose 
original home was in SistSn In the Assyrian 
period we find these Sagaitians in Media {Zihrtu 
or Zakfutiy cf. Streck, Z A.y xiv. 146) and m 
the time of Darius (Bahistun inscr. 2, 90) their 
capital was already in the Assyrian plain at Arbela, 
wheie Dauus had their chief Citrantakhma executed, 
whose portrait on the rock of Bisutun suggests a 
Kurdish type (L. W. King, The Sculptmes of 
Bektsian^ London 1907) Between 220 and 171 
B c. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking pait in 
the wars between Rome, the Seleiicids and the 
kings of Peigamon (Iivyy xlii. 58, 13; xxxvii. 
40, 9, Polybius, V. 52, 5, cf. Weissbach in Pauly- 
Wissovva 2 ^ s V. Cyrtiiy and A. J Reinach, Les 
Mercenan es de Pet gam Revue Archeologique^ 
1909, p 1 15 — 1 19) A very interesting state of 
transition is seen fiom the Armenian Geography 
of the viith century, in the case of the province 
of KorCekh (according to Adontz, Armenia^ p 
418 Kovtekh is from ^kortiBatkh where kortd 
means “Kuid” as airpatic means “inhabitant of 
Atropatene ’) In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(ivth century) Korcekh was only a canton near 
balmas [q V ] As a province, Korcekh stretched from 
Djulameig to Djazirat Ibn 'Omar and included the 
following cantons* Kordukh, the three Kordrikh 
(Koidikh), Aituankh, Aigarkh, Motholaukh (Otho- 
lankh), Orsiiaukh (Orisankh), Karathumkh (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Bohtan.^ p. 93, Hubschmann, Du altarm* Ot (s- 
nameuy p 255 — 259) 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordukh, Kordikh 
and Tmorikh, which Faustus mentions in place of 
the ancient Corduene, Kordukh had become a 
mere canton of Korc 5 kh and Tmorikh disappeared 
altogether to the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh) 
of which simply upper, middle and lower cantons 
were distinguished 

Hubschmann (/. r., p. 385) confines himself to 
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distinguishing between the Kordrikh (Kordikh) ot 
the Kvprtot but in general the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Hartmann and Noldeke does 
not preclude the existence of hybrid and coiiupt 
forms (M. Hartmann, /. , 92 “es gingen wohl 

schon frtih die Namen durcheinander”). Noldeke 
even distinguishes a third gioup of names . Aramaic 
Kartewaye (Arabic Kartawiya 5 *), meaning the true 
Kuids; cf. Iloffinann, Aitszugei etc., p 207, 
note 1639 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnical teim A «m'(plur. 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation 
of Iranian or iranicised tribes Among the latter, 
some were autochthonous (the Kardu; theTmonkh/ 
Tamuraye in the district of which Alki = Elk 
was the capital; the Xo^alroct [= al-Khuwaithiya] 
in the canton of Kboit of Sasun, the Ortaye 
[= al-ArtSn] in the bend of the Euphiates); some 
were Semites (cf. the popular genealogies of the 
Kurd tribes) and some probably Aimenian (it is 
said that the Mamakan tribe is of Mamikonian 
origin) 

In the twentieth century the existence of an 
Iianian non-Kuidish element among the Kurds 
had been definitely established (the Guian-Zaza 
gioup) In several districts a social stiatification 
based on the political domination of newcomers 
had been established (at Siilaimaniya [q v ], at 
Sawdj-Bulak [q. v ], at Kotur where we find 
remnants of the Kdresinli [>] in subjection to the 
Shakak). Systematic investigation may discover 
traces of ancient peoples overlaid by a Kurdish 
clement giving an appearance of unity 

Genealogies and populai Etymologies 
The Muslim sources and Kuidish traditions do 
not help us to solve the problem of the oiigin of 
the Kurds Mas^udi already {Mutu^y ed Barbier 
dc Mcynard, 111 251) speaks of their descent 

from those Persians who escaped from the tyrant 
Dahhak This legend is best known from the 
version of the Shah’tuima (Macan, 1 27 — 28, 

Mahl, 1 71, Vullers, 1. 36, veises29 — 38) In 1812 
Moiier {Second Jouiney^ p 357 ) mentions the 
celebration at Damawand (on 31st August) of a 
festival commemorating the delivery of Persia 
fiom the tyranny of Dahhak, known as the 
Kurdt, “The Kurd festival” On the other hand 
the Kurds sought Arab genealogies for themselves 
Some {Murudj^ 111 253) claimed as their ancestor 
Rabfa b Niz 5 r b Ma'^add, others Mudar b Nizar, 
both eponyms of the districts of Diy 5 r-Rabi'a 
(Mosul) and Diyar-Mudar (Rakka) They said the 
Kurds had separated fiom the Arab stock as a 
lesult of feuds with the Ghassanids and, having 
retiied to ^he mountains, intermingled with strangers 
and forgot their mother tongue Of more interest 
IS a scries of ancestors among whom we find 
Kurd b Mard (cf. ol Map^o/ the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b SaSa'a b. Harb b Hawazin (Mas'udi, 
tbtd. and al-Tanbih, p 88 — 91 Kurd b Isfan- 
diadh b Manushahr; Ibn Hawkal, p. 185 — 187: 
Kurd b Mard b, 'Ami). All these genealogies 
may contain a few grains of historical fact (irau- 
icisation of Semites, intei mingling of the tribes 
of Zagros and of Ears) 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. 
The attempt has been made {Murudj^ iii. 249) to 
connect the name with the Arabic loot kairada\ 
the Kurds would thus be the children of young 
slaves and the demon Djasad (“driven out” by 


Solomon) Very fiequently (cf Driver, y R, A 5 ., 
1923, p. 403) the name Kurd is connected with 
the Persian word gurd (hero) although this root 
really had a ^ in Pahlavi and goes back to the 
root var “to piotect” (Horn, Neuper, Etymol ^ 
p 200) 

In later times the names of tribes were often 
explained by those of their eponyms The 
fidma, 1 158, makes all the Kinds (the Badjnawi 
and BokhtI tribes) come from Badjan and Bokht ; 
the formei of these names may be connected with 
that of Basn-aw, a tributaiy of the Tigiis (An- 
dreas in Haitmann, p 131) while the second re- 
calls the nxxrviK^ of Herodotos, or the “dragon- 
king” (Kurd Haftan-Bokht killed by Aitakhshii-i 
Papakan, cf Noldeke, Taba>l^ p ii Accoiding 
to another legend, especially popular in the north 
and west, the Kurds were at one time divided 
into two branches, Milan and Zilan, the former 
coming fiom Arabia and the latter from the east, 
the Zilan were regarded as an infeiioi race (cf 
M Sykes, Jour R Anth/op ///j/ , 1908, xxxviii , 

p 470) 

Bibliography, F Justi, Ku) dische Gram- 
inatik,^ St Peteisburg 1880, p xxii. ; W Toina- 
schek, Sasun und d Quellengebtel d. Tigris,^ 
S Ak Wien, 1895, cxxxiii/iv , M Hartmann, 
Boktan, Mitt d Vot derasiat Gesell , 1896/2, 
1897/1, p 90 — 103, Noldeke, Katdti und Kur- 
de/ty in Festschrift f H Kiepcrt, Beilin 1898, 
P 73 — Hubschmann, Die altarmen Oits- 
nameny in Indogetm Foisch, 1904, xvi , p 
255 — 259, Wcissbach in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Fncyclopaedte, s v and Kt/pr/o/ ; Driver, 

The name Kmd and its philological connexions, 

y R A s, 1923, p. 393—403 
B History 

We have detailed notices of the Kurds from 
the time of the Arab conquest onwards Duiing 
the five first centuries of the Hidjra the Kurds 
frequently played a consideiable pait m events 
and often took the initiative in them Several 
Kurd dynasties arose at this time Waves of Turk 
and Mongol invadeis seem to have submerged 
the Kurds from the vidx to the xdi century a. d 
B ut the period of the w’ars between the Ottoman 
Sultans and the wSafawi Shahs produced a state of 
affairs in Kurdistan favouiable for the giowth of 
a feudal system, of which a faithful picture is 
given in the Shaiaf-nama (1003=1596) The 
Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authoiity of 
the central power within hei eastern provinces 
Towards the end of the xixd^ century the last 
Kurdish principalities disappeared in Turkish ter- 
ritory (Hakkari, Bidlis, Sulaimaniya) and in Persia 
(Aidalan) But the great tribes still exist and then 
cadres assure the preservations of the Kurdish 
element with its social and ethnical peculiarities 
Peisia hardly evei interferes in the domestic affairs 
of her Kurdish tribes while Turkey tries to use 
the Kurds as a political support for the central 
authority Sometimes the Kurds are overwhelmed 
with favours and sometimes they have to resist 
attempts to abolish the remnants of their ancient 
autonomy Several risings of the Kurds took place 
in the xixth century and towards the beginning 
of the xxtb century a Kurd movement added one 
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more to the nationalist agitators within the Turkish 
empire The revolution of 1908 drew the Kurds 
into politics; newspapcis, magazines and Kurd 
societies began to multiply During the war of 
1914 — 1918 the idea of an autonomous Kurdibtan 
was first mooted by the Poweis, but the plan 
has only been partially leahsed and only so far 
as the part of the old wilayet of Mawsil attached 
to the new state of ^Iiak is concerned * 

The Kurds after the Arab conquest 
We shall find it useful to begin by collecting 
the information given by Aiab authors regaiding 
the distribution of the Kurd tribes 

The term Kurdistan being unknown befoie the 
time of the Saldjuks, information regarding the 
Kuids IS usually to be found in the Arab authois 
under such heads as Zawzau, Khilat, Aiminiya, 
Adfiaibaidjan, Djibal, Fars, etc (cf Dnvci, Dts- 
pcrsion of the Ku? ds t;/ Ancient Times^ J R,A S , 
Oct 1926, p 563--572) 

Mas^udi (about 332 = 943) and Istakhrl (340 = 
951) are the fiist to give systematic infoimation 
about the Kurds In the Muiudj al-Dhahab (iii 
253) Mas^^udi enumerates the following tubes at 
Damawai and llamadhan Shuhdjan; at Kangawar 
Madjurdan, in Adhaibaidjan (so the text should 
be emended) Iladhbani and Sarat (probably Shu- 
lat = “Khaiidjis [q v], cf the stoiy of Daisam 
below), in Djibal Sh adandjan, Lazba (Luiii?), 
Madandjan, Mazdanakan, Baiisan, Khali (Djalali), 
Djabarki, Djawani, Mustakan; in Syria. DabSbila 
etc , at Mawsil and L)judi the Chuslian Kurds 
al-Ya%abiya (“Jacobites”) and the DjuiV^u (Dju- 
iu|;di^^) 1 ^*^ Tanb'ih of the same 

author (p 88 — 91) only adds Bazindjan (cf Is- 
takhri. p 115), Nasfiawira, Biidhikan and Kikan 
(at the present day found near Mar'asfi) but he 
gives a list of the places where there were Kurds 
the rumum of Fars, Kiiman, Sidjistan, 

Khoiasan (Istakhri, p 282 a Kurd village in 
the canton of Asadabad), Isfahan (a section of 
the Bazandjan tube and a flouiishing town described 
as Kurd, Ya'kubi, p. 275; Istakhu, p 125), Dji- 
bal, notably Mah Kufa, Mali Basra, Mah Sabadhan 
(Masabadhan) and the two Ighai (1 e. Karadj Ibn 
Dulaf and Burdj), Hamadhan, Shahriziir, with its 
dependencies DarabSd and Samghan (ZimkSn), 
Aflharbaidjan, Armenia (at Dwin on the Araxes 
the Kuids lived in houses built of clay and of 
stone, Mukaddasi, p 277), Arran (one of the gates 
of Baida'^a was called Bab al-Akiad and Ibn Mis- 
kawaihi says that at the invasion of the Rus m 
332 [1042] the local governor had Kurds undei 
his command), Bailakan, Bab al-Abwab (Daiband), 
Djazira, Syria and abThughur (1 e the line of 
fortresses along the Cilician fiontier) 

Istaldiri, p 98 particularly mentions 5 rumum 
in hais, this term being applied to districts ovei 
which the Kurds weie distributed (in spite of de 
Goeje, B G A ^ iv , p 250, it is pieferablc to 
keep the reading ramm-? u/riuin [from Persian 
lamm, “flock”, “crowd”] for it is improbable that 
zoma could have given a plural zumuni). Each 
ramm had its town, its Kurd chief in charge of 
the kkaiadj and lesponsible for public safety. 
These 1 umum were i Djildya, or Ramidjan, 
bordered by Isfahan and Khuzistgn : 2 Lawgli- 
djan, betw'een Shiraz and the Persian Gulf; 
3 Divvan, in the Kura of SabUr; 4 Kaiiygn 
in the direction of Kirman ; 5 Sljahriyar, 
alongside of Isfahan also called Bazandjan after 


the principal tribe, a part of which had been 
transferred to the province of Isfahan As a sup- 
plement to the list of rumfimy Istaldiri, p. 114, 
gives a list of 33 nomad tribes (/#«//, plur. ahya) 
of Fars, based on the records of the Diwan al- 
^adakiit and reproduced by Ibn Hawkal, p 185-187 
and Mukaddasi, p 446 Kirmani, RamSni, Mu- 
daththir, Muhammad b Basfiar, Bakili (Mukaddasi. 
Tha^labl), BundSdmahri, Muhammad b. Ishak, Sa- 
bahr, Ishakl, Adharkanf, Shahraki. Tahmadahni, 
Zabadi, Shahrawi, Bundadaki, Khusrawf, Zandji, 
Safari, Shahyari, Mihiaki, Mubaraki, Isfitamhail, 
Shahuni, Fuiatl, Salmuni, Sin, AzaddokhtI, Baraz- 
dokhli, Mutallabi, Mamali, ShahkSnl, Kadjtl, Djalili, 
in all 500,000 families living in tents 

The Fars-nama (c 500 = 1107) says, p 168, 
that the Kurds of the old large latnm of Djiloya, 
Phi wan, Lawalidjan, Kariyan and B 5 zandj 5 n, who 
formed the most brilliant element in the old 
aimy of PSrs, all perished in the wars at the 
time of the intioduction of Islam, with the ex- 
ception of a single ^Alak, who became a Muslim 
and left descendants Other Kurds weie tians- 
feried fiom Isfahan to Fars by ^Adud al-Dawla 
It is diflicult to admit that 500,000 (^) families of 
Kurds were exterminated, but we must recognise 
the possibility of regroupings among the tubes of 
Fars and of their denationalisation. The old ramm 
of Djiloya (Kuh-Galu) is now inhabited by Lurs; 
we do not know' how long they have been there. 
For the rest Istakhri’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurny a (valiant Lazba?) among the Kurds of Fais 
On the other hand the hars-tiama distinguishes 
from the Kurds the Sl> ab 5 nkara [q.v] clans, who 
had become vciy powerful in Fars at the time of 
the last Buyids The Masaltk al~Absar of al- 
'Umari speaks of the ShabSnkara under a separate 
heading and the Sharaf-nama docs not mention 
them among the Kurd dynasties One of their 
clans however (Ramani) bears the name of one 
of the “Kuid” tribes of Istakhil. Everything then 
suggests that the Kurds of Fais differed consider- 
ably from the tribes of Kurdistan (cf shUl and lur) 
ihe teim al-Zawzan which corresponds broadly 
to central Kurdistan {zozan in Kuidish “summer 
pasturages”) is not well defined According to Ibn 
IIawl}:al, p 250, the king of Zawzan was called 
al-Dairani (= Deranik, Armenian king of \Vas- 
purakan) Mukaddasi, p 137 regards ZawzSn as 
a nahtya of Djazirat Ibn ‘^Omar Later this region 
which had a mixed Kurd and Christian population 
extended m area According to Ibn al-Athir (in 
Yakut, 11 257) al-Zawz 5 n began at two days* journey 
from Mawsil and stretched to the borders of 
Khilat, on the Adliarbaidj 5 n side it extended to 
Salmas Many strong places belonged to the Bagh- 
nawi and Bokhti Kurds; the former held Bai^a, 
Bashir [and Fanak], to the latter belonged. Djui- 
dhakil (Gurgil) residence of their malik Atil 
raf-namay 1 117: Nash AtiP), 'Alius, B 5 z al-hamra. 
To the loids of Mawsil (the Zangi) belonged: 
Alkl (= Elk), Arwakh, Bakhaukha (= Bekuki in 
Barwari), Barkho, Kingawar (!^), Niiwa (cast of 
'Akr^^) and Khawshab The text of Ya^ut is not 
veiy certain , m any case the reference here may 
be to Kurd strongholds giadually annexed by the 
Hamdanids and the Zangi (see below) 

The Kurds under the Caliphs and 
Buyids. Mas'udi {Murud^y in. 249) has pre- 
set ved traditions fiom the pre-Muhammadan period 
of feuds between the Arab princes of GhassSn [q.v ] 
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and the Kurds. The Muslim Arabs came into 
contact with the Kurds after the occupation of 
Takrit and Hulwan in 16 (637) Sa'd b Abl 
Wakkas marched on Mawsil where the districts 
with a Kurd population were occupied (al-Mardj 
Ha-Nuha^ra, Ba-'Adhr 5 , Hibtun, Dasm etc ) ; cf 
Ibn al-Alhlr, al~Kaintl^ ed. Torn berg, 11. 408 The 
conquest of the region was completed by TySd 
b Ghanam and ^Utba fBaladhiir!, Fuiuh al-Buldan^ 
ed de Goeje, p 331) The Ba{rik of al-Zawzan 
in 19 (640) obtained confirmation of his authoiity 
on payment of IJiaiadj: (Fuiu/i, p 176) In Susiana 
m 18 (639) the Aiabs fought against the Kuids, 
who had taken up the cause of al-Hurmuzan, Persian 
governor of Ahwaz {Jvainiiy 11 425) In Fars 

likewise the Kurds supported the Persians in 23 
(642) at the defence of Fasa and DaiSbdjird 
111 32) ^Omar had to send seveial ex- 

peditions against the Kurds of Ahwaz {^Futuh^ 
p 382,389, ill, 37) On the other hand in 

the reign of 'Omar the Kurds invaded the region 
of the cenlial Karkha (Saimara, Masabadhan) the 
language of which was still Peisian in the time 
of Ya%ubf (B G A y vii 236) The Aiabs had 
reached ShahrizQr before Islam (Ibn al-Fakih, p 
130), but the final occupation of Shahiizui, Daia- 
badh and Samghan in 22 (643) was only achieved 
after bloody fighting (^Futuhy p 334 , Kdnuly 

III 29) In the south Abu Musa, governor of 
Basra, had to put down risings of the Kurds at 
Berudh and Balasdjan in 25 (645), but the Kurds, 
forcibly converted to Islam, apostatised en masse 
{KTwnly 11 66, 76) Under the caliph 'All, the 
Kurds, along with the Persians and Christians, 
took part in the rebellion of al-Khirrit near Ahwaz 
and in Fars, but the chief was defeated at Ram- 
Hurmuz {tbtd y 111 309) 

Al-Mukhtar, who had seized Armenia and 
AdliarbaidjSn m the reign of the Omaiyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik, appointed in 66 (685) a governor 
at Hulwan whose task was to fight the Kurds(A^ 5 /////, 

IV 187) but the death of al-Mukht 5 r prevented 
the plan from being carried out Under the same 
caliph the rebel 'Abd al-RahmSn made an alliance 
in 83 (702) with the Kurds of Sabur in Fais [tbid , 
IV 352) In 90 (708) the Kurds ravaged FSis and 
were punished by al-Hadjdj^dj In 129 (746) the 
Kurds of Sabur resisted the ally of the KhSndjis. 
Sulaiman who had rebelled against the caliph 
MarwSn II and had besieged Sabur (tbtd , iv 387, 
341 ; v 283) The caliph Marw^an himself was the 
son of a Kuidish slave-girl (Tabail, 111 , 1 51) whose 
blue eyes and fair complexion he had inherited 
(Sir W Muir, The Caltphatty London 1891, 
p 429) 

Under the “^Abbasid Caliph Mansur the invasion 
of Armenia by the KhazSrs, 147 (764) resulted in 
numerous risings A few years later the Kurds 
(inttduir aUAkrad') are again mentioned in con- 
nection with the rising at Mawsil and its re- 
percussions in Hamadan {Kamtl, v 448, vi 9) 
i^a'far, son of Mansur, was the son of a Kuidish 
slave-girl (Tabari, 111 442) 

In the reign of al-Mu'tasim, a Kurd rebellion 
is mentioned under 225 (839), it broke out in 
the distiict of Mawsil, led by £^a^far b Fahardjis, 
a scion of a noble Kurd family Defeated at 
Babaghc§h, Dja'far took refuge m the mountains 
of Dasin where he defeated the troops of the 
Caliph A new army commanded by the Turk 
Aitayi put an end to the rebellion {Kamily vi 


360 — 361) A Kurd rising broke out in 231 (845) 
in the regions of Isfahan, Cjibal and Fars ; it was 
speedily suppiessed by the Turk general Wasif 

The Kurds of Mawsil in 252 (866) joined the 
Kharidji Musawir who had seized Mawsil In 
262 (875) they played a considerable part in the 
ZandjI slave-revolt (cf. Noldeke, Sketches from 
Eastern History y London, p. 146 — 175 A Servile 
War in the East) led by an 'Alid Kharidji Q) 
'All Muhammad called al-Khabith and in the rising 
of Ya'kub al-Saffai, founder of the Saffarid dynasty 
[q V ]. At Ahwaz, Ya'kQb appointed a Kurd 
lieutenant Muhammad b 'Ubaidallah b Hazaimard, 
who, cherishing ambitious plans, engaged in secret 
negotations with al-Khabith With reinforcements 
sent by the latter, Muhammad marched on Siis 
but was defeated by Ahmad b LaiLhoya , the 
latter, also a Kurd and commander of the Kurd 
levies, had been sent by the Caliph to put down 
Ya^kub's rising (Ibn KhallikSn. Wafayaty ed de 
Slane, iv 304 — 308) When Ahmad had departed, 
Muhammad, after securing from al-Khabith further 
reinforcements consisting partly of Kurds, seized 
Shustar wheie, accoiding to the arrangement he 
was to have had the khutba read in the name of 
al-Khabith, but instead he did it in the names of 
the Caliph al-Mu'tamid and his adversary Ya'kub 
al-Safiar Ills Zandji allies deserted Muhammad and 
Shustar was reoccupied by Ibn Laithoya Muhammad 
retired to Ram-Hurmuz but he was dislodged 
from It by al-Khabith^s geneials. As a result of 
difficulties with the Daman Kurds, Muhammad 
again sought the help of al-Khabith The latter 
sent him troops which Muhammad sent into battle 
but suddenly left them m the lurch and attacked 
them To avoid a breach with al-Khabith Muhammad 
agreed to proclaim him Caliph The death or 
Ya'kub (265 = 879) and of al-Khabith (270 = 883) 
put an end to these exploits (A' 5 w//, vii 264) 

About 281 (894) the Kurds weie among the 
partisans of the Arab HamdSn b. Ilamdlin (cf 
HAMDANiDs) when he established himself in Mawsil. 
The Kurd lebellion raised in 284 (897) by Abn 
Laili did not last long {ibid,^ vii 325, 337) In 
293 (906) the HadhbSni Kurds led by their chief 
Muhammad b Bil 5 l laid waste the legion of Niniveh 
'AbdallMi b Hamdan, the new governor of Mawsil, 
puisued them but suffered a reveise at Ma'tuba. 
With reinforcements sent by the Caliph he lesumed 
next year the pursuit of 5,000 Hadhbani families. 
The Kurds began negotiations to gam time and 
letired to Adharbaidjan. 'Abdallah returned to 
Mawsil and with new troops set out once moie 
against the Hadhbani who had entrenched them- 
selves at Djabal al-Salak (probably Lahidi?ln, cf 
SAvvm-Bui ak) The Hadhbani were forced to 
surrender and their pacification was followed by 
that of the Humaidl tribe and of the people of 
2 jabal Dasin {ibid y vii 371) In the reign of 
the Caliph al-Muktadii, the Kurds plundered the 
enviions of Mawsil but were punished by the 
Hamdanid government; the Djalali tribe put up a 
particularly stubborn resistance {tbtd y viii , 118) 
Under the year 337 (943) Ibn Miskawaih, Tadjarib 
al-UmarHy G MS,y vi 105 speaks of the expedition 
of the Hamdanid Husain against AdharbaidjSn ; 
on this occasion he had as an ally Dja'far b 
ShakkOya chief of the Iladhbiini who were settled 
at Salmas 

About this time Daisam b Ibrahim appeared 
on the scene and his adventurous life is closely 
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associated with the Kurds He himself was the 
son of an Arab by a Kurd woman His followers 
were Kurds with the exception of a small body 
of Dailamis Daisam was a Kharidji He seized 
Adharbaid^an after Yusuf b Abi ’l-SSdj and m 
327 (938) 'ised his Kurds to diive out La^kari 
b Mardl, one of the lieutenants of the Ziyarid 
Waghmgtr But the Musafind Marzuban, a noted 
Shi% succeeded in taking Adharbaidjan from Daisam 
and the latter took refuge with his friend Hadjik 
b al-Dairani (the Armenian king of Waspurakan 
Kha6ik-Gaghik, son of Deranik) Then the people 
of Tabriz appealed to Daisam but again he suffered 
a reverse and with the consent of the Musafirids 
fell back to Tarum In 337, Marzuban was made 
prisoner by the Buy id Rukn al-Dawla who sent a le- 
presentative to Adharbaidjan Marzuban’s brother 
Wahslidan then thought of Daisam to whom his 
Kurds had remained faithful and sent him against 
Rukn al-Dawla’s repiesentative Daisam was defeated 
but held out in Aidabil and Bardha^a When Mar- 
zuban returned from his captivity, Daisam had to 
take refuge first 111 Armenia and then in Baghdad 
where the Buyid Muhzz al-Dawla treated him 
generously As his friends weie urging him to 
return to AdharbSidjan, he went to the Hamdanids 
of Mawsil and Syria to ask for assistance In the 
absence of Marzuban, Daisam returned to Salmas 
in 344 where he had the ^utba read in the 
name of Saif al-Dawla of Syria Once more driven 
out by Maizuban, Daisam sought icfuge with his 
Armenian friends Ibn al-Dairani (Deranik b 
Kha£ik) had to hand him over to Marzuban much 
against his will. Daisam was blinded and died in 
prison in 345 {Tad^artb^ ed Amedroz, 1 345, 11 
148—151, Kamtly viii 289, 361, 375”-'377) 
During Marzuban’s captivity in Raiy, several 
independent governors set up in the northwest of 
Persia One of them (about 340/951) was Muham- 
mad Haddad b Kartu of the Rawadi tribe out 
of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
AiyUibids The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabil and Gandja The ^addadids were 
allies of the Byzantines and of the SalsJjUks In 
465 (1072) Abu Suwar bought Ani for his 

young son Manuce From this time onwards the 
dynasty was divided into two branches that 
of Gandja and that of Ani. In 1124, AnI was 
taken by the Georgians but between 520 (1126) 
and 557 (1161) and again fiom 1165 to 1174, 
Ani was again held by the Shaddadids The Shad- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number 
of remarkable buildings. Cf the articles ARRAN, 
DWlN,GANiriA, sijaddAd; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia^ 1 363 — 367 ; cf also Barthold 
m the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Muham Dynasties^ by Lane-Poole, St Peteisburg 

1899, p 294; Barthold, Pers, nadpis* na 

meceti ManTile^ Aniyskaya Seriya, N® 5 , N Marr, 
Esle 0 sieve ^celebt''* Zapiskt, 1911, xx , p 120; 
E. D. Ross, On Three Muhammadan Dynasties^ 
Asia Major, ii/ii , 1925, p 215 

In 349 (960) a pietender appeared in Adhar- 
baidjan. He was called IshS^Jb 'Is5 and was 
suppoited by Fadl, chief of the KahtSni (?) Kurds, 
while his adveisary the Musafind Djastan b 
Marzuban relied on HadhbSnl support Ishak was 
soon disposed of (^Ta^Srtb, 11. 179) The Kurds 
and the Dailamis also played a considerable part 
in the quarrels between Djastan and his brother 
Nasir al-Dawla and between Ibrfihim b Marzuban 

The Encyclopaedia of IslXm, II. 


and his cousin Isma'il b. Wahsfidan (Taal^artbj 
11 219, 229; Kamil, viii 420 — 423) 

About 348 (959) the second Kurd dynasty arose 
in al-Djibal (Lane-Poole, Mohamm, Dynasties, 
N® 57) founded by Hasanwaih (HasanSya) b 
Hasan (q v , cf also the Sharaf-hdma, 1 20 — 23), 
chief of the Barzikani (Barzini) tribe who had 
assisted the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla on his ex- 
pedition to Khorasan Rukn al-Dawla showed great 
tolerance to the Kurds and when someone com- 
plained to him of their excesses he used to say 
“Even the Kurds must live” ( ii. 281) Ibn 

al-Athir (viii 519) praises the noble character of 
Hasanwaih, his prudent policy and the purity of 
his morals When Hasanwaih died in 369 (979) 
m his capital Sarmadj (south of Bisutun), ^Adud 
al-Dawla overran his possessions (Hamadan, Dai- 
nawar, Nihawand) to bung it under his authority, 
but in the end he gianted investiture to Badr b. 
Hasanwaih (369 — 405 = 979 — 1014) [q v ] who 
remained loyal to ^Adud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side 
of the rebel Fal^r al-Dawla The Caliph gave 
Badi the title of Nasti al-Dln wa U-Dawla The 
historians give an extremely favourable verdict on 
Badr, he had his tube educated, distributed 
taxation fairly and protected the peasants (Tae^artb^ 
[Aba Shudia^], p 287 — 299, 327; [Ibn Muhassm], 
p 429, 449 — 454, ^Utbi, Kilab-t Yamint, transl 
Reynolds, p 424) Badr’s successor Zahir (Tahir >) 
only reigned a year and in 406 (1015) was driven 
out by the Buyid Shams al-Dawla Hasanwaih’s 
uncle Wandad, chief of the "^Aighiya section, died 
m 349 (960), his brother Abu ’1-Ghana^im in 350 
(961) and a little latei his son Abu Silim Daisam, 
the last of this collateral branch was dispossessed 
of his castles (Kasan or Kasnan [Kaslan ^ near 
Baba Yadigar on the Zohab], Ghanim-abSd, etc ) 

^Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe 
with them than his father Rukn al-Dawla In 368 
(978), the Kurd Ibn BadOya with the help of the 
Hamdanul Abu Taghlib became an independent 
luler at Ardamusht (= Kawashi near Djabal-Djudi, 
Yakut, 1 199) but soon allowed himself to be 
seduced by the promises of ^Adud al-Dawla (7a- 
^artb, 11 392) In 369 (979) the latter sent an 

expedition against the Kurds of Shahrizur whom 
he wished to sepaiate from the Banu Shaiban 
Beduins who had business and matrimonial ties 
with them The town of Shahrizur was occupied 
and the Arabs went back to the desert {^Tadyartb, 
11 398; Kamil^ viii. 516), 

Another expedition was sent in 370 (980) against 
the Hakkari Kurds who were besieged and sur- 
rendered, relying on a promise that their lives 
would be spared But the leader of the expedition 
crucified them along the side of the road for five 
farsakhs between Ma'althaya and Mawsil i^Kamtl, 
viii 521) 

Even m the lifetime of 'Adud al-Dawla, the 
Humaidl chief, Abu ‘^Abdallah Husain b Dushandj 
(or Abu ShudjS*^ Badh b Dustak) known as Badh 
has attained considerable notoriety. At first a 
shepherd, he giadually rose to be lord of Ardjish, 
Amid and Maiyafarikin A rising in Nasibin 
brought him into conflict with SamsSm al-Dawla 
Badh defeated the latter’s forces at Ba-DjulSiyS 
(on the Khabur al-Husainiya in the canton of 
KawSshi = Ardamusht) seized Mawsil and was 
planning a march on Baghdad to end Buyid rule 

72 
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when he was defeated by §amsam al-Dawla He 
fell back on Maiyafari^in and, by an arrangement 
with the captain of the army sent against him, 
secured possession of DiySrbakr and the western 
part of Tur 'Abidin (374 = 984) Bfidh did not 
relinquish his designs on Mawsil and in 379 (990) 
having collected a large number of Basbnawl Kurds, 
encamped under the walls of this town and en- 
gaged m negotiations with its inhabitants But 
the Hamdanid princes who had just regained pos- 
session of their hereditary fief, secured the help 
of the Banu 'Ukail Arabs and attacked the in- 
vader An accident put B 5 dh hors de combat and 
he was slain His body was crucified, but the 
people of Mawsil obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un- 
believers IX. 25, 27, 38, 49; Ta^artb 

[Abu Shudja'], p 83 — 84, 176 — 178^ Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, 
Mukhta^ar al-Duwal^ ed Pococke, 321 — 323). 

In 380 — 390, SamsSlm al-Dawla made an at- 
tempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with Fulad b Mundhir, who 
was supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at 
Shiraz After the failure of the enterprise he 
sought refuge with the Kurds but the latter be- 
trayed him and he took refuge with Fakhr al- 
Dawla, who was notorious for his hatred of the 
Kurds {Ta^artb [Abu Shudja^], p. 184; on Ibn 
Fulad see 'Utbl, loc. cU.^ p 424 — 425) 

The Kurd dynasty of the MarwSnids (Lane- 
Poole, N® 47) is closely connected with Badh 
After the defeat at Mawsil, Abu ^All b Marwan 
b Dustak, the son of Badh’s sister and his ally, 
withdrew to Hisn-Kaifa [q v ] where Badh’s Dai- 
laml wife lived He married her and took one of 
the strongholds that had belonged to Badh He 
twice took prisoner Abu 'Abdallah al-HamdanI 
who had defeated Badh, but treated him gener- 
ously Ibn Marwan established himself in Diyar- 
bakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants The Maiwanids reigned 
from 380 (990) to 489 (1096) Their power ex- 
tended not only over Diyarbakr (Amid, Arzan, 
Maiyafankln, Hisn-Kaifa) but also to Khilat, Me- 
lazgerd, Ardjish and the canton to the northeast 
of Lake Van On the west they held Urfa for a 
time Abu 'All Hasan in 381 (991) invaded Syria 
and took it from the Byzantine Emperor Basil II 
He was killed in 387 (997) by the people of 
Diyarbakr who had rebelled His brother Abu 
MansQr Mumahhid al-Dawla who after the death 
of Badh had seized Maiyafarikin reigned there 
till 402 (ion) (Abu ’l-FidS"’, Annaks Moskmtcty 
ed Reiske, 11 569) His brother Abu Nasr Ahmad 
(Ibn l^allikan, 1 157 — 158) succeeded him and 
reigned from 402 to 453 In 416 (1025), he seized 
Urfa but the Byzantines re-established their power 
m 422 (1031) (Abu U-Faradj, p 342) He earned 
the reputation of being a just and enlightened 
ruler, and able, though given to pleasure In 
442 (1050) Abu Nasr had to pay homage to the 
SaldjQ{f:< Tughril His son and successor Abu 
’l-KSsim Nasr, called Nizam al-Dawla (453 — 472), 
shared the power with his brother Sa'id (d. in 
457) He added to his possessions Harran, Su- 
waidS etc His successor was Mansur b. Sa'id, 
who nominally reigned from 472 to 489 but by 
478 (1085) the SaldjUk general Fakhr al-Dawla 
b Qjahir had taken almost the whole of his lands, 
which were placed under the authority of the 
Atabeg of Mawsil (Abu ’I-Fnja^, iii. 77 — 79, 87, 


I 121, 125, 249) On the Marwamds cf. the special 
study by Amedioz, y,R.A.S y 1903, p. 123 — 154. 

On the eve of the Turkish invasion we find 
frequent reference to exploits and expeditions of 
the Kurds In the reign of al-K 5 dii (381 — 422) 
the historians record the exploit of the Kurd 
Ahmad b al-Dahhak who killed the Emperor 
Basil ll’s general and thus stopped the Byzantine 
advance {Tadjtai tby [Abu Shudja'], p 247) Between 
366 and 388 the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the BHyids and the Ziyarids for the pos- 
session of Ejurdjan ('Utbi, p. 298 — 302, Ibn 
IsfandiySr, G, M. S y p. 226 — 228) A few years 
latei we find MahmUd of C^azna using Kurds against 
the Karakhanids ('Utbl, p 336) 

The Kurds took part m the civil wars of the 
Buy ids, in the stiuggle of the BanH 'Ukail for 
the possession of Mawsil, etc In 41 1 (1020) they 
fought against the Turkish troops who mutinied 
in Hamadan In 415 — 420 we find them fighting 
in Ears and ^uzistan against the last Buyid, 
Aba Kalidjar i^Kamtly ix. lOO, 134, 226, 232, 
239, 247, 249, 254, 265 ; Ta^artb^ [Ibn Muhassin], 
P 348, 376, 381) Thus the Kuidish element was 
exhausting itself in continual fighting when the 
Turkish hordes ariived who weie destined to 
modify radically the ethnical aspect of the Near 
East 

The Turkish Conquest, When in 420 
(1029), the Ghuzz piecursois of the Saldjuks 
reached Raiy, Tagh Farrash, the Turkish general 
of the Ghaznawids went to meet them with 3,000 
hoisemen including a number of Kurds. The leader 
of the Kurds being captured by the Ghuzz sent 
a message to his men to cease fighting This 
caused a tumult and Task was killed {Kamtly ix. 
268) In the same year the Ghuzz reached Maragha 
and executed many Hadhbani Kurds The Kinds 
made an alliance with the ruler of Adharbaidjan 
(WahsudSn II) and the Ghuzz had to retreat 
Another body of Ghuzz after a raid into Armenia 
letuined to Urmia and the lands of Abu ’l-HaidjS 
Hadhbani, the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz but suf- 
fered a defeat In 432 (1041) the MusSfiiid 
Wahsudan II b Mamlan massacred a laige number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went 
into HakkSri, a dependency of Maw'sil, and ravaged 
the country, but while they were involved in the 
mountains the Kurds attacked them, killed 1,500 
men and took many prisoners and much booty 
{Kamtly 270 — 272) 

On the approach of Tughrilbeg’s troops, the 
Ghuzz took flight and pushed onwards. Kurdish 
guides led them through al-Zawzan to Uljazira. 
One section of the Ghuzz under MansHr b. Ghuzoghll 
remained to the east of Djazlia while the other 
under Buka marched on Diyfirbakr and going on 
pillaged the districts of Kardfi, BazabdS, Husainiya 
(Yakut, 11. 270. a town between Mawsil and 
^azlra) and Fesh^bur. The Marwanid SulaimSn 
b Nasr al-Dawla, ruler of IJjazIra, persuaded the 
Ghuzz to wait till the spring befoie traversing 
his lands to join the other Ghuzz who had 
settled in Syria. Then by a ruse he seized Mansur 
and with the help of the Bashnaw'i Kurds of 
Finik, pursued the Qliuzz But the latter did not 
cease their depredations; they ravaged the district 
of DiySrbakr and seized Mawsil {Kamily ix. 

272—273). 

Meanwhile the dynasty of the Hasanwaihids 
had perished and the power in Djibal had passed 
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to a new family the Banu *^Annaz (cf. Sachau, 
Etn Verzetchms Muham, DynaUien^ P* *91 Sharaf- 
nama^ i. 22: ^AiySr) which is often called Abu 
’l-Shawk. Previously in 340 (951), during a Turkish 
rising m HamadSn, the Buyid MuSzz al-Dawla 
had had recourse to the services of Ibn Abi 
’l-Shawk, chief of HulwSn {Ta^janb^ 11 2) The 
real founder of the dynasty seems to have been 
Abu ’ 1 -Fath Muhammad b ^AnnSz i^Kamtl^ ix 
158) who luled 380 — 401. His son Abu ’l-Shawk 
slew the last of the Hasanwaihids, Zahir (Tahir) 
in 406, The possessions of the Banii ^Annaz included 
ShahnzQr, Kiimanshah (occupied in 431, Kamil, 
IX. 300, 316), BilawSr, Samghan, Dakuka, Khuf- 
tidhakan. In 437, Tughiil sent his brother Ibrahim 
Yanal to pacify Djibal Ibrahim drove the BQyid 
GarshSsp out of Hamadan and he sought refuge 
with the I]^uzkan Kurds At Kirmanshah there 
was a garrison of Abu ’l-Sljawk composed of 
Dailamis and Shadjandjan Kurds Kirmanshah was 
occupied and Abu Shawk died in 438 (1046) at 
SirwSn IbrShlm took SamnSn (ShamirSn > Saimaia 
and subjugated the Djuzkan. SaWl, son of Abu 
U-Shawk submitted to the Saldjuks The dynasty 
lasted till 520 (1116) (Munedj 4 jim-bashi, quoted 
by Sachau, loc at) 

The defeat of the Emperor Romanus IV at Me- 
lazgerd (463 = 1071) delivered all Armenia into the 
hands of Alp Arslan Under the Great Saldjuks 
there arose in Ears the tuibulent dynasty of the 
Shabankaia [q.v ], but it is very doubtful if this 
dynasty, the foi tunes of which can be tiaced from 
421 to 756, was strictly Kurdish (cf above) On 
the other hand the small Kurd dynasties were 
ruthlessly wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493 
(i 100) the last Marwanid disappeaied in the icgion 
of Khilat wheie the Turk Sukman Kutbi founded 
the dynasty of the Shah Arman which lasted a 
century until the coming of the Aiyubids Under the 
date 495 (iioi) Ibn al-Athir (x 238) mentions 
the killing of two thousand Kurds of Surkhab b 
Badr, a scion of the Banu ‘"AnnSz by the Tuiko- 
mans of Salghui Karabuli. Other Turkomans later 
took all the lands of Surkhab except Shahrizui, 
Dakuka and Khuftidhakan In spite of these crushing 
blows the Kurds are often mentioned in the xi^h 
and xnth centuries In his struggle with Kawuid 
df Kirman, Malik §hah employed Kurdish and 
Arab forces, whom he later rewarded with fiefs at 
KirmSn (Kamil^ x 53) wheie there were already 
colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas'Qdl, Tanblh^ p. 88; 
Ibn Khallikan, 1. 516) Raids of Kurds took place 
at Dudjail, Mardln etc in 496, 498, 503 In 
Muhammad b Malik SJiah’s campaign against 
Syria 504 (11 10) there took part the lord of 
Maragha, Ahmadil b. WahsUdhan, a Kurd of the 
tribe of RawSdl (cf. Kamil^ x. 39 1) and the “ShSh 
of Armenia” SukmSn The campaign was a fiasco 
and the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk Su^:- 
man [Recuetl des Hist des Crotsades^ Docum 
Oruntaux^ 111 542, 599) 

During this period we often find the Kurds 
mentioned in Syria, where they came into contact 
with the Franks (cf Derenbourg, Ousama b, 
MunktdK). Under Sandjar the province of Kur- 
distan was formed of the western part of Djibal 
Sulaiman, the nephew of Sandjar, became its 
ruler with Bahar (N. E. of Hamadan) as its 
capital The province was in a flourishing state. 
In the reign of Sandjar also the Kurds took part 
in the troubles of 513. In 516 a punitive expedition 


passed through the HakkSrI, ZQzSn and Bashnawl 
districts {Kamtl, x. 374, 377, 426), but shortly 
afterwards the Kurds seized the stronghold of the 
Christian patriarch at TQr ‘^Abidin (Assemani, BtbL 
Or , ii 221). 

The Atabaks of Mawsil. The AtSbaks, 
the immediate neighbours of Central Kurdistan, 
played an important part there Tmad al-Din al- 
Zangi several times invaded Kurd territory In 
528 (1134), he took Tanza (on the left bank ot 
the Bokhtan) and to punish the Humaidl who 
had supported the Caliph Mustarshid when he 
was besieging Mawsil, seized their fortresses, al- 
‘^Akr, Shush etc (Shams al-Din in Recuetl, 111 
666 — 667; Ibn al-Athir, al- Atabaniya, ibid, 11 87) 
Abu 'l-Haidja, lord of Arbil, Asbib etc submitted 
to Zangi (he must have been a Hakkari ; at this 
peiiod this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name, cf Hoifmann, Auszuge, p 
203) After the death of Abi ’ 1 -Haidj 5 , Zangi 
inteivened in the quarrels among his successors, 
seized Ashib and dismantled its defences ; the 
fort of Djalab received the name of ^Amadiya 
(= ‘^Imadiya, in honour of 'Imad al-Din). In 534 
(1139) Zangi took Shahrizur from Kifiijak b Arslan 
Tash the Turkoman In 537 (1142) he sent a 
new expedition against the Hakkari and took the 
fortress of al-^a‘b 5 ni (== A^ib ?) which he rebuilt. 
In 538 Irun and KhrzSn were taken (Shams al- 
Dln in Recuetl, 111 685) ^Alf, lord of al-R 5 biya 
(cf ^araf-ndma, 1. 284, Rabiya-bulak ^), Farah 
and Alk2 (Elk^) joined Zangi of his own accord 
The last expedition of Zangi was against the 
Bashnawi of Fanak (Finik) but the siege of this 
town was raised on the death of the AtSbak 
541(1146) (Ibn al-Athir, al-Atdbakiya in Recuetl^ 
ii 86, 1 14, 129, 188) Kai 5 dja Tsdjna Mu^ta^ (>) 
of Hakkari, who was sent in 547 by the AtSbak 
of Mawsil against the Atabak of Ad]iarbaidj 5 n, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe 

I^ater after the death of Salah al-Din (589) the 
Zangids consolidated their position in Central 
Kurdistan In 607 (i2n) Hm 5 d al-Din, a younger 
son of Arslan Shah Zangi, received as a fief the 
stiongholds of Humaidi ('Al^r and Shush) In 615 
(1218) the same prince seized ‘^AmSdiya and “the 
remainder of the fortresses of the Hakkari and 
Zawzan” which were ceded to him by Muzaffar 
al-Din Kokburl of Arbil (Abu ’l-Faiadj, p 433, 
438) It must have been these events that caused 
the Hakkari to be driven back towards the lands 
at the sources of the Great Zab 

The Urtukids, AtSbaks of DiySrbakr several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu 
’l-Fida^, 111 583, Usama, 1 321) The ^Abbfisid 

Caliphs, freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
their protectors negotiated with the Kurds (cf the 
case of TsS Humaidl in 528 and Kdmtl, xi 7, 
188) and sought to weaken the Turks In 581 
(1185) under the Caliph al-Nasir, a minor incident 
resulted in a war between the Kurds and the 
Turkomans {^Kdmtl, lu 342) which extended over 
a vast area (Syria, DiySrbakr, DjaziTa, Mawsil, 
Shahiizur, Sltlat and Adharbaidj&n) Two years 
later the rivals stopped fighting in order to join 
against the Christians of Armenia, Assyria, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but new feuds 
soon broke out between the Kurds and Turko- 
mans After many fierce battles the Kurds fought 
their way back into Cilicia The Turks practically 
exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and Syria. As 
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the Kurds on leaving their old homes had en- 
trusted their goods to their Christian neighbours 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thel- 
muzen (^) and Arabthil (= Arabgir ?) (Michael the 
Syrian, in Recueil^ Doc Armen , p 395) 

The Aiyubids The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well established {Sha^af- 
nama, i 55 — 82) The Armenian histoiian Hay ton 
(Hethum) says on this point. “Postea vero Sar- 
raceni amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui 
Coidins vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti domi- 
nium occupaverunt”, Recuetl^ Doc Arm , 11 225, 
343) The grandfather of Salah al-Dm ShadhI b 
Marwan was a Rawadi Kurd (Rawadi, Rawanda, a 
clan of the Hadhbani) of Dwin [q v.] 

The important fact is that it was from Dwin 
that the Shaddadi dynasty had come, the memories 
of which must have been still alive in the time 
of Shadhi. AiyClb [q. v ] and Shlrkuh [q v ], son 
of Shadhi, were born in the old home (the village 
of AdjdanakSn) Salah al-Din [q v ] was born at 
Takrit but Kurd traditions were certainly familiar 
to him thiough his father and uncle. The pei- 
sistence of Iranian names in the Aiyubid family 
is significant Nevertheless the scene of the mam 
activities of the dynasty was Egypt and Syria 
Ihe families of the old Sal^uk Atabaks, even 
when they became vassals of the Aiyubids con- 
tinued to rule in Diyarbakr (Urlukids), Mawsil 
(Zangids) and Arbil (the Begteginids, at fiist 
deputies of the Zangids) By the treaty of 585 
(1187), with Tzz al-Din Zangi, Salah al-Din 
annexed only Aleppo and Shahrizur (Ibn al-Athir^ 
al-Atabaktya^ Recueily 11. 334, Kamtl^ xi. 340, 
Baha^ al-Din, Recuetl^ 111. 85). In 585, Salah al- 
Din gave Shahrizur to his Mamliik Keshtoghd? (I^) 
a relative of Ya^ub b Kifdjak The only in- 
dependent way by which the Aiyubids pene- 
trated into Kurdistan was that of Khilat This 
district was at first conquered by Taki al-Din m 
587 (1191) XU 40) but it was only 

after the death of Salah al-Din that his nephew 
Awhad Aiyub installed himself there in 604(1207). 
Later I^ilat passed to his bi other Ashraf, who 
assumed the title “Shah Arman”, and finally to 
the third brothei Muzaffar who ruled there till 
642 (1244) The peace of this fief was several 
times broken by invasions of Georgians, of the 
Kh^arizmshah and of the Mongols The Georgian 
troops who were operating round KhilSt at this 
time were commanded by the Armenian princes 
Zakare and Iwane whose genealogies make them 
descendants of the Khel Babtrakan^ i. e of the 
Kurd tribe of Bapirakan, cf Marr in Zap,, 1911, 
XX , p. 120 

The Aiyubid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible. In 583 (1187), Salah al-Din addressed 
an appeal for a holy war to the Kurds on the 
upper Tigris The I^jazlra forces were disbanded 
ID 584 (1188) but the DiySrbakr detachments and 
particular tribes are often mentioned These Kurds 
were sometimes on bad terms with the Turkomans 
(Baha^ al-Din, Recuetl, in. 86, 313, 381) 

Kurds were numerous in the civil and military 
service of the Aiyubids but very often they acted 
against the dynasty’s interests When Shirkuh 
died, there were Kurds who opposed the appoint- 
ment of Salah al-Din as his successor (Ibn I£hal- 
likan, IV. 494) 


An important part was played by the family 
of Abu ’1-Haidja (Hadhbani) hereditary chief of 
Arbil (^) He directed the defence of ‘^Akka against 
the Crusaders and was appointed tsfahsalar of 
the army and governor of Jerusalem In 1196 he 
was transferred to Baghdad* he conducted an ex- 
pedition against Ramadan and died at Dakuka 
His nephew Kutb al-Din built the Kutbiya madrasa 
in Cairo Another Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkari, 
Saif al-Dm b Ahmad al-Mashtub, succeeded Abu 
’1-Haidja at ^Akka His descendants had exciting 
caieeis; his son Ahmad ended his days in the prison 
of Harran, his grandson, the Kadi Tmad al-Din 
plotted against al-Kamil and had to go into exile 

Khwarizm Shah Djalal al-Din In 614 
(1217) the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on 
the troops of the Khwarizmshah sent from Ramadan 
to Baghdad Djalal al-Din’s operation against Khilat 
(623 — 626) disorganised the life of the country 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine (A'5w//, 
xii 207, 308) Defeated and pursued by the 
Mongols, l^alal al-Din took refuge among the 
Kurds of Diyarbakr and in 628 (1321) was killed, 
piobably by one of them (Djuwaini, ed Muhammad 
KazwInI, 11 190, Kamtl, xii 325, d’Ohsson, 

Htstotfe des Mongols, 111 62). In 634 (1237) again 
the remnants of the Khwgnzm hordes traversed 
and plundered the region of Kharput (Abu ’1-haradj, 
o. c,, p 477) After the death of Djalal al-Din, 
the Mongols laid waste the region of Diyarbakr and 
Khilat Anothei horde had descended from Maiagha 
on Arbil , this latter region was three times invaded 
In 645 (1245), Shahrizur was laid waste and m 
650 (1252) Diyarbakr 

The Mongol Illdians The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the Ilkhans As these rulers — 
at first pagans and latei Muslims — were on good 
terms with the Christians and the latter had 
sufficient causes of complaint against then Muslim 
neighbouis, the Kurds so recently involved in the 
wars of the Aiyubids had to remain confined to 
their mountains and to hope for success for the 
enemies of the Mongols 

The province of “Kurdistan” formed m the 
time of the Sal^ijuks, the capital of which was 
Bahar (near Ramadan) was conquered by Malik 
b Tudan, fathei of the celebiated Amir Coban 
Leaving Ramadan in 655, Hulagu marched on 
Baghdad At Kirmanshah the Mongols began to 
murder and plunder (Rashid al-Din, ed Quatremere, 
p 225, 255, 267) Before the capture of Baghdad, 
Hulagu sent troops to take Arbil The governor 
of this stronghold, Tadj al-Din SalSba (cf Rashid 
al-Din, ed Blochet p 261), submitted to the 
Mongols but the Kurd garrison lefused to follow 
his example Arbil was taken with the help of 
the Atabak of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lu^lu^ (d’Ohsson, 
ill 256) The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of Shahrizur [q v ] and its Kurd 
inhabitants, according to Shihab al-Din al-'Umarl, 
left for Syria and Egypt (cf d’Ohsson, op. ett , 111 
309) 330, 337). An echo of these events is found 
in the appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tubes 
Lawen and Babin (Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes, 
transl de Slane, ii. 461 and 111. 413). 

Returning to AdharbaidjSn, HiilagU set out 
for Syria in 657. In the Hakkari country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the 
sword (Rashid al-Din, ed Quatremere, p 328) 
Djazira, DiySrbakr, Mayafariljin (held by the AiyQbid 
KSmil) and Mardln were taken in succession. 
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After the death of the AtSbak Badr al-Din Lu^lu^ 
who had remained faithful to Hulagn, his son 
Salih went over to the side of Baibars, Sultan of 
Egypt and received confiimation of his investiture 
from him The Kurds around Mawsil at once fell 
upon the Christians The garuson of Mawsil con- 
sisting of Kurds, Turkomans and Shells, courageously 
resisted the Mongols. 

In Syria also the Kurds threw in their lot with 
the MamlQks In his letter to the Khan Berkai, 
Baibars boasts of the number of his troops, who 
were Turks, Kurds and Arabs (d’Ohsson, in 385) 
In the time of Abaka, the Armenian Hayton tells 
how after an invasion by Egyptian troops (before 
677/1278) the Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds 
(Goidms) living in Northern Syria {Recuetl^ Doc, 
A? men , ii. 1 79) But after the defeat of the Mongols 
in 680 (1281), a body of Muslim troops, made up 
of Turkomans and Kurds, laid waste Cilicia The 
rare cases in which Kinds are found allied to 
die Mongols were generally in distant FSrs Under 
Uldjaitu there were Kurds in the troops that 
invaded Gilan m 706 A little later a Kurd, Musa, 
who had proclaimed hijmself the niahdl of the 
ShiSs was executed by Uldjaitii In 712, Badr al- 
Din, the Kurd lord of Rahba resisted the Mongols 

The Kuid provinces were goveined by the 
Mongol Amirs. The fighting in Arbll never ceased 
The “KayaCi”, Christian highlanders, forming part 
of the Mongol army and stationed in Arbil, 
bi ought a charge against their chief Zam al-Din 
Balu and came into conflict with the Kurds whom 
the Arabs supported Incidents began in 1297 but 
the situation came to a height in 1310 With 
great difficulty the Mongols diove the Christians 
out of the citadel The Mongols had summoned 
the Kuids to help them in the siege but their 
amirs who were fiiendly with the Christians, 
wanted to use the Kurds to prevent the massacre 
of the Chiistians by the Aiabs The massacre took 
place but the Kurds had no share in it (^Histotre 
de Mar Jabalaha Illy transl Chabot, Pans 1895, 
P 152— >77) 

The country between MarSgha and Aibil was 
a kind of high road for the Mongol armies, at 
this time the country south of Lake Lrmia was 
still for the most part occupied by Turks and 
Mongols (cf sawdj-bulak). 

The capital of the province of “Kurdistan” 
under UldjaitQ was moved from Bahar to Sultanabad 
(of Camcamal) The extent to which the province 
had suffeied may be judged from the statement 
of the Nnzhat al-Kttlub (p 107) according to 
which Us revenues were i educed to one tenth of 
what they were under the Saldjuks 

When the Ilkhans had disappeared, two families 
of Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz [q v.] 
and Djala^ir [q v ] became rivals for powei By 
virtue of the division of the fiefs between “the 
two Hasans” (in 738/1338), (Persian) Kurdistan 
and Khuzistan returned to the children of the amir 
Akrandj or Akra§b (^) In 784 — 785 the Djalahr 
BSyazId caived a fief for himself out of Persian 
Kurdistan and 'Irak “^Aiijam! (Lane-Poole, op cit , 
N®. 86 and d’Ohsson, iv 747). 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time 
of the Mamluk Sultans. The Mongol con- 
quest had completely eclipsed the political part 
played by the Kurd tribes but in Egypt where 
the Mamluk Sultans weie cherishing secret plans 
against the lll^ans, much interest was taken m 


the fate of this Muslim element. The MasUhk al’- 
Absar of Shih5b al-Din al-^Umari (d. 749= 1348) 
shows how exactly the chancelleries of the Mamluk 
Sultans were informed about Kurd affairs According 
to al-'Umari there were Kurds near al-^IrS^: and 
al-Diyar al-‘Arab and in Syria and Yemen. The 
mountain country (al-Djib5l) inhabited by the 
Kurds began near Hamadan and ended in Cilicia 
{btldd al~Takfur')y to the west of the Tigris the 
Kurds of al-I^azira and Mardin were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours At Mardin however a cer- 
tain Ibrahim al-^Ars Balu (>) had shortly before 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power The author then gives a list 
of twenty tribes living between Hamadan and the 
part of al-Djazira that lies between Mawsil and 
Kawar (cf Kewar in the Ska? af-nama'), 

1 The GuranI, who were warriois and agri- 
culturists {^und zva-raHyd) 

2 The Gilali (cf the mountain called GalMa 
among the Sohian, SJuiraf-ndmay 1 286 and Rich, 
Narrative,^ 1 123 . Ghellalt) A poition of this 
tribe migrated to Syria Their prince Sharaf al- 
Dln was governor of Arbil under the Mongols 
but was killed by a Mongol 

3 The Zangali (= Zangana >). 

4 The Kusa and the Mabir(J‘^) of Shah- 
rizur [q V ] migrated to Syria and Egypt. 

5 The Sabuli (Sutiini >), lived m Shahrizur and 
UshnQ Near them lived the Kartawi (> cf Hoff- 
mann, AusztigCy p 207) 

6 The H a s n S n i (Khushnawi ?), several thousand 
in number divided into three branches, one of 
which living at KarkSi alongside of the KartSwi (^) 
levied tolls on the pass Darband-i Karaboli (the 
defile of the Little Zab; cf Hoffmann, op cti y 
p *63) 

7 Near Kaihin (= Kirkuk^) and Daktik lived 
a tribe of 700 men 

8 A tribe living “between two mountains” 
{bam al-d^abalatn) on the territoiy of Arbil m 
winter sought the good graces of the Mongols 
and in summer assisted the invasions of Egyptian 
troops 

9 The Mazandj5n[^] to the number of 500 lived 
near Arbil and Mazandjan, Nerwa and Bekhma 
(these two latter cantons are situated on the 
Great Zab east of “A^r). The chiefs of M5zandj5n 
also ruled the related tribe of the Humaidi (of 
which there weie i,ooo men) The chief of the 
Mazandjan called Kak had received the title 
Mubanz al-Din from the ^Abbasids The Mongols 
divided his lands into two and Kak remained 
na^tb of Arbil. He was dispossessed for a time 
under Arghun but according to the Subh 

his sons and his grandsons retained their fief 
C^A^r and Shush) 

10 Near Tcll-Haftun was the land of the nu- 
merous Sohri tribe (Sohran) 

11 Their neighbours were the Zarzari (“children 
of gold”) They also possessed MalSzgird (= Ra- 
b5r-i Barazgird) and Rustak (the southern part 
of Shamdinan) 

12 The j^ulamerg, of Omaiyad origin, 
numbered 3,000 men. 

13 The Kurds of the district of Markaw&n 
(read Margawar) were allies of their DlOlS* 
mergi and Zarzari neighbours 

14 Near Djttlamerg was the canton of GawSr. 

15 Near jQjulamerg beside ^A^cr and ‘^AmXdiya 
was the canton of Zibari inhabited by 500 men. 
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1 6 The HakkSr! lived at 'AmSdiya and 
numbered 4,000 men 

17 Near the Hakkarl beside Mardj were 
the jDjabal al-'Amrani and the cave of Kahf D5- 
wQd where lived the Besitki ?) 

18 Near DjulSmerg towards Mawsil lived the 
B o klj 1 1, rivals of the Humaidl 

19. The Dasini had been very numerous but 
their chief Badr al-Din came down to more ac- 
cessible country and there were no more than 
1,000 Dasini in the piovince of Mawsil. 500 Dfisini 
lived at ^A^r. 

20 The D u m b u 1 T (?) inhabited the high 
mountains 

To this information given by the Masaltk the 
^udh al'A^iha^ basing on al-TaMif composed by 
Taki al-Din about 748 (1347) adds a list of 25 
Kurd chiefs with whom the chancelleries of Cairo 
weie in correspondence 

Timur and the Turkoman dynasties After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties ex- 
tended their power over Kurdistan This period, 
of which little IS yet accuiately known, was of 
considerable importance foi the Kurds '1 he Kara- 
Koyunlu dynasties penetrated into the heait of 
Kurdistan, involved the Kurd tribes in political 
and religious quarrels (cf the extreme ^1% of 
the Kara-Koyunlu) and provoked considerable 
movements of the population it was at this period 
that the Mukrl Kuids seized the country south 
of the Lake of Urmia (cf SAVVm-HUiAK) In con- 
trast to this, the conquest by Timur which tem- 
porarily swept aside the Kara-Koyunlu had only 
a transitory character 

Many incidents m the history of Hisn Kaifa 
and Pjazira between 796 — 897 (1393 — 1491) are 
recorded in the Syriac Chionicle (written at Hai- 
tham) publ by Behnsch, Return seculo XV in 
Mesopotamia gestarum liber y Breslau 1838 

Timur had to deal with the Kurds in his cam- 
paigns of 796 and 803 After overrunning Baghdad 
and Diyarbakr Timur attacked Djazira which was 
destroyed The dependencies of Djazira were like- 
wise conquered Timur next crossed the mountains 
separating DiySrbakr from Mush and gave a 
favourable reception to Sharaf al-Din of Bidlis 
‘‘renowned for his kindness and justness through- 
out all Kurdistan” In 803 TimUi returned fiom 
Baghdad to AdharbSidjan and on the way was 
attacked by the Kurds 

After the death of Tlmlir, Kara- Yusuf Kara- 
Koyunlu returned to Kurdistan and sought refuge 
at first with Shams al-Din of Bidlis He gave him 
his daughter and with his assistance re-established 
his power In 820 Kara Yusuf by a niskan con- 
firmed the princes of Bidlis in their possessions 
When in 824 (1421), Shahrukh. son of Timur 
arrived in Armenia, homage was done to him by 
Shams al-Din of Bidlis, Malik Muhammad Hakkari, 
Malik Khalil of Hisn Kaifa, the amirs of Khizan 
etc The Kurds of Khoi also remained loyal to 
Shahrukh’s governor {Matla^ al-Sa^datny N Ey 
XIV., p. 153) 

The Ak-Koyunlu (the Bayandur dynasty) whose 
principal centre was in Diyarbakr, conducted a 
systematic policy of exterminating the great Kurd 
families {Sharaf -tidmay 1 164: istipdl-i kRdnazvd- 
dahn-yt Kurdistan) and in general persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach- 
ment to the Kara-Koyunlu like the great tribe of 
Camishgezek. Uzun Hasan’s generals Sufi Khalil 


and ^Arab-ShSh conquered Hakkarl, which was 
later taken for a biief peiiod by the Dumbull 
tribe from Bohtgn In 875 (1470) (cf. Behnsch, 
op city p 1 4) Pjazira passed entirely into the 
power of the Ak-Koyunlu who appointed their 
own governoi Calabi Beg, whose merits are re- 
cognised even by the Sharaf-natnay i. 123 The 
Ak-Koyunlu general Sulaiman b. Biian drove out 
of Bidlis the Ibrahim Khan who was later put to 
death by Ya'^kub b Uzun Hasan 

The Safawl Shahs and the Ottoman 
Sultans. 5^5h Isma^il had invaded Armenia at 
the beginning of his war with the Ak-Koyunlu 
^fter the battle of Sharur 907 (1502) he won all 
the country between Baghdad and Mar'ash Isma^il 
I’s policy with regard to the Kurds did not differ 
from that of the Ak-Koyunlu. Like the lattei the 
Shah relied on the Turkoman tribes but being 
a zealous extreme Shi'i (cf khataT ) he was still 
more predisposed against the Sunni Kurds When 
eleven Kurd chiefs presented themselves at Khoi 
to pay homage, Isma^il impusoned most of them 
and appointed in their stead governors chosen 
from the KfzTl-bash tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena foi the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sultans and the Shahs of Persia The 
defeat at Caldiian (1514) was a terrible blow to 
the prestige of the new Persian dynasty In spite 
of the temporary successes of the successors of 
Shah Isma'^il, their conquests never attained the 
importance of his early victories and Persian ter- 
ritory west of the Zagios melted away Isma'il’s 
attempt to thrust Persian governors upon the 
Kurds was a marked contrast to the Ottoman 
policy instituted by the able Hakim Idris, him- 
self a Kurd, which aimed at giving Kurdistan a 
feudal oiganisation securing the predominance of 
the Kurd nobility 

The battle of Caldiran deeply affected Kurdistan. 
Malik Khalil {Shar af-narnay 1 155) the dispossessed 
prince of Hisn Kaifa had regained possession of 
SiSrd and was trying to regain his hereditary 
fief Muhammad Beg of Sasun was fighting against 
the Persians. Ahmad Beg of Maiyafarikin, Kasim 
Beg of Agil, Djamshid Beg of Paid, had declaied 
in favour of the Ottomans The governor of Djazira 
had succeeded in repulsing the Persians of Mawsil 
Sa’^id Beg Sohran had taken Arbil and Kirkuk 
Some twenty other chiefs were waveiing in their 
loyalty to the Persians A personal visit by Idiis 
to all these chiefs won 25 of them over to 
the Sultan 

When Selim had left Tabriz, Isma^il sent re- 
inforcements to Diyarbakr and Hisn Kaifa. Idris 
summoned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated 
Kuid Beg, a former Persian (Governor of KuidistSn 
The Kurds of Diyarbakr resisted the Persian at- 
tack until help arrived from Blylkl! Muhammad 
Pasha B!y!kl! and Idris met at Hisn-Kaifa and 
defeated the Persians Then reinforced by 5,000 
Kurds (from 'Amadiya^) the Turks relieved Diy5r- 
bakr and took Mardin, except the citadel which 
remained in Persian hands. The Persian commander 
then executed a successful diversion from Baghdad 
and Kirkuk and the people of Mardin drove out 
the Kurds and invited the Persians to re-occupy 
the town The two aimies met on the Nasibin- 
Urfa road The Persians were defeated and Blyfkl! 
forced Sulaiman Khan who was still at Mardin 
to surrender The occupation of Nasibin, Dara, 
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MaiySfSri^Io, Diyarbakr and SindjSr followed and 
Idris completed the administrative organisation of 
the sandjaf^ In the province of Diyfirbakr eleven 
sandjaks were put under Turkish officials, eight 
under Kurds {Akrad beyhgt) The walls confinned 
the investitures of the new begs but the latter 
were always chosen from the same family. Five 
hereditaiy hukiimat (kurd-hukumeti) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct 
from father to son (cf Tischendorf, Das Lehn- 
•wesen tn d. moslem Staaten^ Leipzig 1872, ch. 11. 
and iv., quoting 'Am-i ^Ali Mu^adhdhmzade who 
wrote at the beginning of the xitl» [xviith] century) 
A similar system was later applied throughout 
Kurdistan from Malatiya to Bayazid and ShahrazSr 
(cf below the ^haraf-riama^ and the very in- 
teresting lemarks of Ewliya Cclebi [iv. 176 — 180 
and 271 — 316] on the 37 sandjaks joined to 
Wan by the law of SulaimSn I and the order 
of maich of the local army) Only the province 
of Kirmanshah remained to the Persians. Idris 
was liberally rewarded and the firmans of in- 
vestiture were sent him with the spaces left blank 
for him to fill in the names of the recipients (von 
Hammer, G O R \ 749) 

In 936 (1530) Shah Tahmasp recovered Bagh- 
dad from Dhu ’ 1 -FaVar, a Kurd of the tribe of 
Muslu (Mosullu»‘). A long senes of wars began 
again Sultan Sulaiman led an army against Persia 
in 1533 ; 1534, 1535 ) 1548, 1553 and 1554 In 
this last year the Baghdad troops conquered the 
Kurds of Belkas and ^ahrizur while the Persians 
were occupied in Georgia (von Hammer, op cit , 
11. 236) 

By the peace of 999 (1590) 'AbbSs I had to 
cede to the Tuiks the western provinces in- 
cluding AdharbSidjan , Shahrizur and Luristan 
{tbui f 11 559) but in 1010 (1061) fighting was 

resumed and by the peace of 1021 (1612) Persia 
regained possession of the lost provinces, except 
Shahrizur (ibtd ^ 11 745) Shah Abbas transported 
15,000 Kurds to the frontier of Khorasan to serve 
as a bulwark against the Turkomans 

Towards the end of the reign of Shah ^Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdad 
During Hafiz Pasha’s first campaign (1623) his 
army included the Kurdistan tioops The Kinds 
fought bravely The Persians having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to M 5 rdin After 
the death of Shah 'Abbas, the grand vizier Khus- 
raw Pasha advanced on Baghdad in 1 039 (1629) 
Saiyid Khan of 'Amadiya, Mira Beg Sohran and 
the mixed Kurdo-Aiab tribe of BadjdSn took the 
side of Khusiaw PashS while Ahmad Khan Ardalan 
threatened the Turkish (lank Khusraw Pasha ad- 
vanced as far as Senna [q v.] and Hamadan On 
their way back the Turks defeated at Gam^amM 
and Dartang a Persian force Baghdad still held 
out however and when ^usraw Pasha had retired 
Ahmad Khan Aidalan le-occupied Shahrazur (von 
Hammei, op, ett ^ 111. 17, 23, 49, 86, 93) Not 
till 1048 (1638) did Murad IV finally take Bagji- 
dad and in the next year the treaty was signed 
with Persia grosso modo which fixed the Turco- 
Persian frontier down to the xixtk century ( Td^- 
rtkk-t NaHmUy 1 686). Persia was now completely 
behind the Zagros chain 

The great struggle between the Safawis and 
Ottomans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The ^haraf-nama has preserved for 
us an accurate picture of the feudal life of the 


Kurd tribes and principalities at the height of its 
development about 1005 (1596). 

Sharaf-nUma, This book by the chief of Bidlis, 
Sharaf al-Dln (cf. BiDLlsI) finished m 1005 (1596) 
occupies an exceptional place among the sources 
for Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in 
the strict sense (vol 1. in V 61 iammof Zernof’s 
edition) is divided into four parts {jiahlfd)\ the 
first of these deals with those Kurd dynasties 
which have actually enjoyed the privilege of royalty 
(saltanat)y the second with those whose members 
have sometimes had coins struck and the kk^tba 
recited in their name, the third enumerates the 
families of hereditary governors (Jiukkam) and the 
fourth IS devoted to a detailed history of the chiefs 
of Bidlls. Part 1. gives five dynasties, the Mar- 
wanids [q. v.] of Diyarbakr and Djazira, the Hasan- 
waihids [q v.] of Dainawar and Shahrizur ; the 
Fadluyids of the Great Lur; the princes of little 
Lur [cf lur] and the Aiyubids [q v ]. 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which Sharaf al-Dln enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitiary it is better to ai range these dynasties 
according to the geographical position of the fiefs, 
taking Djazirat ibn 'Omar as the centre. This list 
will be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in 
Peisia The fiefs of the second class (including 
Bidlis) will be marked with an asterisk (♦) 

Sharaf al-Dln distinguishes as far as possible 
between the tribes and the families of their chiefs 
and it IS necessary always to bear in mind the 
bases of feudal oiganisatior m KurdistSn. Chiefs of 
varied origins rule the Kurdish, Kurdicised and 
Christian tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd 
tribes (^a^irat)y which are sometimes settled, some- 
times nomad or rather semi-nomad. 

Gioup A Between Djazira and Darsim 

I. The chiefs of Djazira* claimed Omaiyad 
origin but gave as their ancestor Khalid b Walid. 
In such confused genealogies we have a combination 
of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Omaiyads 
with the local cult of the descendants of the famous 
general KhSlid b Walld [q v ] whose tombs aie 
shown near Fi'ird (Hartmann, Bohtanj p 19, 124). 
These chiefs were at first Yazidls and only later 
became converted to be orthodox Sunnis After 
the death of SulaimSn b. Khalid his three sons 
divided his possessions : DjazIra fell to Mir ^Abd 
al-'Aziz, Gurgil to Mir Hadjdji Beg and Finik to 
Mir Abdal 'Ihese three branches each kept their 
own fiefs in later times 

The ^araf-nama refers to the possessions of 
this family as wilayet-i Bokhti (1 320) and enumerates 
in detail but without system the 14 nahiya forming 
this important fief. Gurgil, Arwakh, Piruz, 
Bad an and TanzS (Kalhiik) occupied by the 
tribe KarsI ; F i n I k ; T u r, H a 1 1 a m (Hethum) 
and Shal^ inhabited by Christians; Nish A til; 
AramshSt the tiibe of which (Bras pi) is the 
chief among those of Bokht; KSwar or Kamiz(?); 
Dair-dih which belongs to Tanzg 

In spite of the careful study by M Hartmann, 
Bohtatty Mitteil, d Vorderasiat, Geseli 1896, 2 
and 1897, I, p I — 163, the localisation of some 
of these places is not quite certain 

The fief of Djazirat Ibn 'Omar lay between the 
right bank of the BohtSn and the Tigris. It did 
not include the sources of the BohtSn Towards 
the east, the neighbours of the Bokhti were the 
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SindiySn (cf under ‘^AmSdiya) settled on the 
Khabur 

2 The ancestors of the rulers of Kh i z 5 n, 
IsbSyerd (Sparhet, Ispert; m Ewliya Celebi 
Isba^ird) and M u k s (Mukus) were three brothers 
who came from Ball^an (Khnis) in the time of 
the Saljjyuks (S/iaf af-nama, i 217) The tribe of 
the principal fief was Namiran; this fief lay along 
the right bank tributaries of the BohtSn and stretched 
as far as MarwSnan. 

3. Shir wan (on the right bank of the Bohtan 
below KhizSn and north-east of Si'ird j The ancestors 
of the “Shirawi” chiefs were in the sei vices of 
the Aiyubids and came to Shirwan at the same 
time as the “Malikan” to Hisn-Kaifa. The Shliawi 
played even the role of viziers by the Malikan 
{op. at , i 155) The capital of ShirwSn was Kufra 
The other dependencies were Awil, Shabistan (also 
called Garni = Kirnik ’) and Irun. 

4 Bidlls * The RuzagI (Rozagi) tube is said 
to have taken its name from the fact that 24 
clans, assembled one day (ruzl) in the village of 
Tab in the canton of l^oit (now the kada of 
Modki west of Bidlis), formed a confedeiation 
which later became divided into two sections 
Bilbasi and Kawallsi Sharaf al-Din (1 361) enu- 
merates the 24 (read 25) clans of the RuzagI, of 
which five weie old settlers and the others new- 
comers Bilbasi (10 clans) and Kawalisi (10 clans) 

The RuzagI took Bidlis and Hazo (Sasun) from 
the Georgian king Tavit (David the Couropalate, 
p 984 — looi Later they brought from Akhlat 
two brothers of SasSnian origin. One became 
chief at Bidlis and the other at Sasun 18 chiefs 
of the line of Diya al-Din had ruled at Bidlis 
before 1005 (1596) The only interruptions took 
place under the Saldjuks (534 — 576), under the 
Ak-Koyunlu (871 — 900), under ^ah Isma'il 
(913 — 920 J') and between 941 and 986 In this 
last year SultSn Sulaiman wanted to exchange the 
hereditary fief of Amir Shams al-Din foi that of 
Malatiya Shams al-Din had to leave Bidlis but 
fearing new intiigues went to the couit of Shah 
Tahmasp, who treated him with generosity Shams 
al-Din died in Persia in 965 His son Shaiaf al- 
Din, bom in exile in 940, was carefully educated 
at the court (the Shah even had him taught 
painting). He ruled several Persian provinces in 
succession, and w'as appointed chief of all the 
Persian Kurds After the accession to the throne 
of Isma^il II, Sharaf al-Din fell under suspicion 
and was sent to Nakh£uwan From there he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Wan and received from Murad I 
investiture for Bidlis, to which Musii was added 
in 991 P'or the year 1065 (1655) Ewliya Celebi 
(iv. 81 — 1 21) gives us a detailed description of 
Bidlis The last prince of Bidlis, Sharaf Beg was 
dispossessed by the Turks m 1849 (Lynch, .^ 4 r- 
memoy u 149). 

5 The rulers of Sasun (Hazo) were called ^Izzln 
from their ancestor 'Izz al-Din, brother of Diya 
al-Din of Bidlis The ‘ashirats of Sasun were at 
first Shirawi, Babhsi, SHsani and Tamulj:i The 
RQzakl (cf. BiDLls) arrived after waids, later after 
the annexation of Arzan the clans of that district 
I^alidi, Dair Mughani, ^Azizan, who had at first 
belonged to Hisn Kaifa, came to join those of 
Sasun. 

6. The Suwaidi chiefs claimed a Barmecide 
origin Their ancestors were adopted by the Su- 
waidi tribe The hereditaiy fief of the Suwaidi was 


GanjJj (this should be read for Kikk in V^liaminof- 
Zernof, 1 260) 

7. The Pazuki tribe which Shaiaf al-Din 
places among the tribes of Persia (1 328) is said 
to have been of Suwaidi origin According to the 
^araf-nama, 1 328, it had no definite religion 
and showed signs of heresy {rafd wa~tlhad). The 
tribe was divided into two branches, Khalid-beglu 
and Shekel -beglu, and one was under the Amirs 
of Bidlis Khalid leceived as fiefs IGinis, Malaz- 
gerd and the canton of Uhkan (>) of Mush They 
grew so pioud that they thought of proclaiming 
their independence After the battle of Caldfran 
the Suwaidi dispossessed the Pazuki from many 
of their fiefs {tbid y 1 257) In the time of Shah 
Tahmasp, Kllidj Beg appointed chief of the Pazuki 
received Zagam (near Tiflis). Later Pazuki were 
transferred to Alashkert where the tribe increased 

8 The Mir da si chiefs {Mtrdlsl in the Selim- 

namd) claimed to be descended from the ^Ab- 
basids Their ancestor was a religious man who 
came from Hakkaii to Agil and whose disciples the 
Miidasi became The tribe themselves said they 
weie of Arab origin, being Banu Kilab from 
around Aleppo who migrated about 420 as a 
result of tioubles with the Fatimids (cf Lane- 
Poole, The Mtihatn Dynasties y 45 the Mir- 

dasids of Aleppo) The mam one of the three 
branches, the Buldukani, lived at Agil, it main- 
tained good relations with the Ak-Koyunlu but 
under Shah Isma^il, Agil was occupied by the 
Persians Of the two other blanches of the Miidasi, 
one ruled at Palu, at Baghin (below KighI) and 
at Khar put and the other first at Bardan^ and 
later at Djarmuk (south of Arghaoa-maMan) 

9 The ruleis of Camishgezek claimed to be 
of ^Abbasid descent, but their names rather show 
a Turkish oiigin (Saldjuk) Then ^ashhat was 
called Malkishi (Malik-Shahi ?) There were about 
1,000 hearths of Malkishi in the Persian service 
(in Persia 5 ^) The lands of the Malkishi were so 
numeious that the name KurdistUn had become 
synonymous with famishgezek {Sharaf -namay 1 
163) They kept them in the Mongol period, 
under Timur and Kara Yusuf but the Ak-Koyunlu 
did all they could to weaken the tribes faithful 
to the Kara-Koyunlu and sent the Turkish tribe 
to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek Shaikh Hasan 
drove out the Kharbandalu and submitted to 
Shah Isma^il The latter put a Persian governoi in 
his place Selim I lestoied the hereditary amii 
Pir Husam 

Group B Between Djazira and Kilis 

10. Hasan-ke if (cf hisn-kaifS) The local 
chiefs {malikan') claimed to be of Aiyubid descent, 
which seems very probable Their ancestor was 
alleged to have received the fief of Hisn-Kaif 5 
from the ruler of Maidin. The first chief men- 
tioned by the Sharaf -namay is Malik Sulaiman 
who died in 736 (1335) The Ak-Koyunlu seized 
Hisn-Kaifa but Malik Khalil who had taken refuge 
in Hama, later regained possession of his fief At 
a later date the Ottomans dispossessed the sons 
of Malik Khalil Among the dependencies of Hisn 
Kaifa, the Sharaf-nama mentions SYird, Bisheri, 
Tur (which sometimes figures among the posses- 
sions of Djazira, cf tbtd y p 117, 127, 157) 
and Arzan 

II Sulaiman i, rulers of Marwanid origin (Omai- 
yad), established themselves at first at Khukh in 
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the canton of Ghazall (between the Kulp and the 
Batman-su before they join) and gradually captured 
many strongholds and territory as far as the Tigris. 
They ruled a powerful confederation of tribes, the 
majority of which were nomads and in summer 
moved to the Ala-Tagh (Niphatcs). The chief 
of these tribes was Banuki, but the more enter- 
prising was Basiyan, i,ooo families of which 
migrated to Bayazid under their chief §h5hsaw5r 
A number of these tribes professed Yazidi doc- 
trines The SulairnSni lived on bad terms with 
their neighbouis of Sasun. They were divided 
into two branches, that of Kulp and Batman and 
that of Maiyafarikln 

12 Zial^f (the modern pronunciation attested 
by Addai Scher, J A, 1910, p 119—139); 
according to Sharaf al-Din, Zraki, is a conti action 
of the Arabic Azraki The ancestor of the family 
who was an Arab holy man from Syria of 'AUd 
oiigm arrived in Mardin in the time of Ortok 
(d. 516 = 1122; Abu ’1-Faradj, Mu^tasar, p. 379). 
The family formed connections by marriage with 
the Ortokids and later with the Ak-Koyunlu 
Theie were four branches of Zrakl, the principal 
branches were those of Tardjil (west of the 
Batman-su) and ^Atalc. The two other branches 
were that of DarzinI (an old Christian convent 
Dei-Zir?) and that of KurdikSn (between 
Diyarbakr and Maiyafarikln) the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Ziaki chief and a gipsy woman 
{dukhtar-% kabult) 

13, Kills The ruling dynasty believed it 
was related to those of Hakkarl and ^Amadiya. 
Their ancestoi Mand (Mantasha) had rendered 
sei vices to the Aiyubids who gave him the canton 
of Kusaii (neai Antioch) He united under his 
rule the Yazidls of Kusair and those living between 
Hama and Mai‘^ash as well as the Kurds of Djdm 
and Kills Under the Mamluk Sultans and under 
Selim I disputes broke out between the Yazidls 
(Shaikh ^Izz al-Din) and the family of Mand, 1 
which ended in favour of the latter, but the 
heieditaiy rights of this North Syrian fief do not 
seem to have been on a very solid basis 

Gioup C. Between Djazira and Khoi 

14 Hakkari* (cf hakkari and ^amdInan) 
Sharaf al-Din does not seem to know the old 
quarters of the tribe around ‘^Amadiya from which 
the Zangid Atabegs had diiven them northwards 
The emirs claimed to be of ^Abbasid descent. 

The first Amir mentioned in the Sharaf-naina 
IS ^Izz al-Din Shir (piobably simply an arabicisation 
of the name Yezdan-Shir) who held out against 
Timur in 789 (1387) in the fortress of Van. Undci 
the Ak-Koyunlu the tribe of Dumbuli (of Djazira) 
took possession of Hakkari but the Christians 01 
Diz {A^urt = Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring 
back the scion of the ancient family Asad al-Din 
Zarrin Cang (“Golden arm”). The restoied dynasty 
received the name of S^ambo (M Garzoni, Gram- 
mattca della Itngua kurda^ Rome 1787, p 4: 
Setambo) In the time of Isma^^il I, the ShambS 
chiefs lived in the castle of B5i (in Shamdinan); 
a member of the family ruled at WostSn (south- 
west of Van) but the possession of the nahiya of 
KawSsh west of Wostan was disputed to the 
Hakkari by the Riizaki. Hakkari rule extended to 
Alb55}: in the north. The last lepresentative of the 
Hakkari house, N u r-A 1 1 a h Beg, was dispossessed 
by the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr KhSn 


Beg of BoyitSn and in 1845 Halime KhSnfm 
surrendered Bash-Val^a to the Turks. The tribe of 
PinySnish (ibid, i 97, 100) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the Hakkari 

15 The Mahmudi fief lies north of HakkSri 
on the rivers which feed the lakes of V5n and 
Ariak. The rulers (MarwSnid or ^Abbasid of Bokhtan) 
who originally piofessed the Yazidi faith {Sharaf- 
nanta, i 307), settled there in the Kara-Koyunlu 
period and soon came into conflict with the HakkSrI 
and Dumbuli 

16 The Dumbuli are a tribe of BokhtSn 
{Sharaf tiama^ 1. 118, 3 10 Dumbul-t Bokht which 
for long remained Yazidi). The Dumbuli later 
came into Adharbaidjan where they received as a 
fief Sukmanabad (SogmanSbad) north-west of Khoi 
(now. Zurawa) Under the Ak-Koyunlu the Dumbuli 
bad seized the castle of B5i (m Shamdinan) and 
a part of Hakkari {tbtd ^ 1, p 193) To their 
odjak of Sukmanabad Shah Tahmasp added Khoi 
Under Sultan Sulaiman the Dumbuli received Ko- 
tur [q.v.] and Bargiri, later they annexed Abagha, 
Sulaiman-Sarai (the modern Sarai) and Caldiran 
Zain al-^Abidin Shirwani in his Busian al-Siyahat 
(beginning of the xixtb century) says that all the 
Dumbuli are Shi^is (cf the allusion in the Sharaf 
nama, 1 312) and speak Turkish (’). 

17. Bradost. The ruling family was of Guran 
or Ilasanwailud descent [q v ]. Its lands lay west 
of Urmia. One branch ruled at SomSi [q v.]; 
another at Tergewer and at KaUa Dawfld 
The remnants of the Bradost tribe now live south 
of ^amdinan on the Rubar-i Brgdost (a tributary 
of the Great Zab, the sources of which lie west 
of Ushnu) 

18. Ustuni The chapter which is wanting in 
the manuscripts must certainly refer to the first 
dynasty of ^amdinan, whose headquarters were 
Sutuni in the nahiya of Harki (cf shamdInAn). 

19 The history of the ZarzS (cf the Zar-rari 
of ^ihab al-Din al-'Umaii) announced in the pre- 
face to the Sha? aftiama is lacking in the text. 

20 T a r z a The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe. 

Group D South of Hakkari 

21. ^Amadiya* [qv]. We have seen that the 
town of ‘^Amadiya was built on the site of an 
ancient castle under 4mad al-Din Zangi (521 — 541). 
The local dynasty of Bahdinan mentioned in the 
Sharaf nama seems to have settled in the country 
after the end of the Zangids (viiik— viiBh century). 
The chiefs of ^Amadiya were known for their 
fervour in religious studies The Sharaf riama gives 
their names for the Timurid period Later (under 
Isma'il 1) the Bahdinan annexed the ZSkhS district 
inhabited by the Sindi and Sulaimfini which 
had at one time formed a separate fief {wtlayet-i 
Smdiyan) In this way the fief of BahdinSn in- 
corporated the greater part of the mountainous 
country north of Mawsil (Mount Gara, etc ). 

22 T^-sini (Dasini) The chapter dealing with 
this important Yazidi tribe is lacking in the ma- 
nusciipts but in the text we find a reference 
which shows that the Amirs of 'AmSdiya took 
Dohuk from the sandijak-i Tasini (1 109) and 
that in 941 (1534) Sultan Selim I gave the san- 
djak of Arbil and the whole wilayet of Sohran 
to Husain Beg Daseni, a Yazidi chief” which 
provoked a bloody war wuth the SohrSn (i. 274 — 
277). The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
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and Husain Beg was executed at Constantinople. 
On the region called Dfisen, cf. Hoffmann, Aus~ 
zuge^ p. 202 — 207. 

23. SohrSn (“the red ones”), descendants of 
Kalus, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had 
fled to the village of Hudiyan in the nShiya of 
Awan (in the Sohran territory). His son was pro- 
claimed Amir of Balakan (east of Rawanduz) and 
seized the castle of Awan The capital of Sohran, 
which was embellished by their buildings (Rich, 
Narrative y 1 157) was Harir (on a tributary of 
the Great Z 5 b below Rawanduz) The Sohran were 
still a powerful tribe about 1005 A. H. but later 
succumbed to attacks of neighbours and the BSban 
{Narrativcy 1. 157) benefited by their decline 

24 B a b a n This name is really applied to 
several successive dynasties Their principal fief 
lay south of the Little ZSb and has as its capital 
Shari-Baier but in 1199 (1784) the Baban built 
a new capital SulaimSniya (q v for details) 

25 MukrI, who now occupy the region south 
of Lake Urmia (for details see sawi^-bulSk) had 
broken off from the tribe of Baban. 

26 Ban a The Ikhtiyar al-Din chiefs bore this 

name because they had adopted Islam of their 
own free will (for details see sAwiy- 

bulXk) 

27 Ardalan see the articles, ardilAn, shah- 

RAZUR, senna, SiSAR 

28 Gal-Baghi {^araf-nanuiy 11 , suppl 36-45, 
the addition is dated 1092) 'I heir chief ‘Abbas 
Agha of the Turkish tribe of Ustadjalu received 
a “spring of water” m Mariwan (cf senna) from 
Brge-beg Ardalan (900 — 942) ‘Abbas Agha later 
settled at Bilawar, a former fief of the Kalhur 
His followers were recruited from different tribes. 
Shah Tahmasp confirmed him in his rule over 
Bilawar and the “Twelve Oimak”. 

Later the Porte gave ‘Ali-Khan Galba gh i the 
sandjak consisting of Kirind, Shaikhan. Cakaran (?), 
Khorkhora. Zend, etc , while Yar Allah received 
the ttmar of Erekle(^), Rangrazan and Sahbanan(^) 

29 Kalhur (Kalhurr) The chiefs claimed to 

be descended from Gudarz, son of Giw, in the 
Persian epic The ^ashliat of the Kalhur is called 
Guran (1 317) but some manuscripts talk of 

“Kalhur and Guran” {Sharaf-nama, 11 , suppl 6) 
There weie three branches of the Kalhur, those 
of Palangan (cf senna), Dartang (cf zohAb) and 
Mahi-dasht (cf kirmanshah) 

The possessions of the chiefs of Darn a and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) 
according to Sharaf al-Din, 1 319, coiresponded 
to the older Hulwan [q v ] About 1005 the 
power of Kubad Beg stretched from Dainawar and 
Bilawar to Baghdad Mahidasht and Bilawar 
(south of the Murwari pass) formed the patrimony 
(o^ak) of the third branch of the Kalhurs The 
Mahidasht branch was nomadic All this perhaps 
explains the scantiness of the information given 
by Rashid al-Din. The Gnran now keep their 
old patrimony but the Kalhur tribe occupies the 
region south of the great Baghdad-Kirmanshah road 

Group E The Persian Kurds. 

The plan of the section (Jirkd) of the Sharaf- 
nama devoted to the Akrad-i Iran is not very 
clear. The author was writing at a time when the 
Perso-Turkish frontier was not settled. 

The principal tribes of Persia were three in number* 
SiySh MansHr, Cigani and Zangana. Their eponyms 


were three brothers who came from LuristSn or 
“GGrfin and Ardalan”. Besides those tribes and 
the lesser ones mentioned by Sharaf al*Dln there 
were 24 tribes (yirmt dort) of Karabagb (m Tians- 
caucasia), about 30,000 men under one ruler, and 
the Gil tribe in Khorasan without counting tribes 
of minor importance. 

The tribe of Siy ah Mans Ur In the time of 
Shah TahmUsp its chief had become Amir al-uma^a^ 
of all the Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes) 

A part of the Ciganl emigrated to Ghaifcistan. 

The tube of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
Itself in al-‘Irak and Khorasan. 

From 1650 to 1730 “Great Kurdistan”, 
as It has been described by Sharaf al-Din, and 
in so far as it consisted of a series of autonomous 
Kurd chieftainships had been already reduced in 
size by the introduction of Turkish rule in the 
sandLjaks of Diyarbakr and Van Not only did the 
treaty of 1049 (1639) put an end to Persian 
expansion westwards but Turkey during the reign 
of the Safawi epigones succeeded in re-occupying 
the western provinces of Persia as well as Trans- 
caucasia (von Hammer, G ,0 iv 235) Practic- 
ally all the Kurds m this way were reunited under 
Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause to fear the 
Persians, the Turks systematically undertook the 
task of centralisation. 

As early as the reign of MurUd IV, we find 
Malik Ahmad PashS, appointed governor-general 
of Diyarbakr in 1638, making an expedition against 
the Yazidi ofSmdjar. Later (1065 = 1655) the same 
Pasha after his transfer to Van subdued all the 
Kurds in this region. 

In 1666 a Kurd, the son of a shaikh, declared 
himself Mahdi but was captured by the rulers of 
Mawsil and ‘Amadiya. The affair ended harmlessly 
by Sultan Muhammad IV taking the sot-dtsant 
Mahdi into his personal seivice (v. Hammer, 
111 589) 

In the reign of the feeble Shah Husain, the 
Kurds of al-Trak, in 1719 besieged Hamadan and 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself 
In 1722 by Older of Shah TahmSsp II an attempt 
to retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by 
the Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feildun but it was confined to an attack on 
the Armenian quarter. The Afghans drove off 
Fandun who went back to his lands and submitted 
to the Turks (Han way, A Historical Account of 
the British Ti ade^ 1753, vol. lu) Fortune deserted 
the Safawls Even ‘Abbas Kuli Khan Ardalan 
submitted to Hasan Pasha (J. v. Hammer, iv 21 1; 
cf however, R M My xlix., p. 87). His example 
was followed by the chiefs of DjawanrUd, Darna, 
DjSf, Harsin and finally by the stpahsalar ‘All 
Maidan BakhtiySr! [Faili^] (v. Hammer, iv 227). 

The Afghans. During the bloody and transitory 
peiiod of Afghan rule in Isfahan, Ashraf defeated 
the Turks (battle of Andjidan in 1726) who had 
in their ranks 20,000 Kuids under Bebek Sulai- 
manoghlu (Sulaiman Baban ?) The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon 
whom Ashraf had lavished promises ; indeed shortly 
before some of the Kurds had gone over to the 
Afghans. In spite of his initial success, in the 
next year 1140 (1727) Ashraf had to repurchase 
his sovereign rights by ceding to the Turks the 
whole of western Persia including the Kurd and 
Lur cantons. 

Nadir ShSh. Towards the end of the reign 
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of Sul^Sn Ahmad III affairs began to change. By 
the treaty of 1144 (1732) the Persians regained 
their western provinces and soon Nadir invaded 
Ottoman territory and advanced up to the gates 
of Bagjidad. The Turks tried in vain to check 
his advance with Kurdish troops until in 1733 
Topal ^Othmfin PSsha appeared on the scene with 
Kurd reinforcements he had raised in Mawsil. Nadir 
was defeated In 1734, he operated with success 
in the Caucasus and took Tiflis which had a 
garrison of 6,000 Kurds. By the peace of 1149 
(*736), the old frontiers of 1049 (1639) were 
restored. In 1743, Nadir again invaded Turkish 
teintory but in spite of Kurd and Arab help was 
driven back to Senna where he was finally defeated 
(ibid IV., 317, 398—399) 

Nadir was not popular with the Kurds although 
there is an epic poem in the Gurani dialect on his 
struggle with Topal ‘^Othman Pasha Among the 
ArdalSn, Nadir replaced Subhan WerdI KhSn by 
his brother which provoked a popular rising 
{^R. M, M.^ xlix., p. 88) In 1727 during a revolt 
of the Turkomans the Kurds of Khorfisan (Camish- 
gezek and Kaiafiorlu) refused their help to Nadir 
who punished them and transported them to 
Mashhad Nadir w'as assassinated in 1 747, while 
on his way to punish once more the Kurd 
rebels of ^orSsan (Jones, Htstotre de Nadir y 
London 1770, p 118 — 120) The Kurds (Dumbull 
etc.) played their part in the anarchy which followed 
the death of Nadir but the Porte refrained from 
intervention. 

The Zand dynasty After the death of 

Nadu Shah. Karim Khan Zand [q v ], one of the 
best rulers Persia has ever had, ruled the greater 
part of the country The Zand were a Kurdish 
tribe of secondary importance {^araf-namay\, 
living between Hamadan and MalSyir in the district 
formerly called Ighar Under Nadir they had been 
tiansported to KhorSs 5 n but after his death they 
went back to their old homes (^Ta^rikh-t Zandiya^ 
ed Beer, p xi , xviii.) With the death of Lutf 
^All Kh 5 n in 1209 (1794) the dynasty came to 
an end The Zand tribe was certainly too weak 
to be a serious support to the dynasty but Karim 
Khan, like his predecessois had brought several 
Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to ShirSz (Ahmadawand, 
R, M, M y xxxviii ; Korunl, who live in a parti* 
cular quarter m Shiraz, O Mann, Die Tajik 
Mundarien d Provtnz Fars, Berlin 1 909, xxix ) 

TheKadjSis On the death of A gh S Muhammad 
^ah Kadjar (1211 = 1797) Sadik IQian Shakaki 
seized the crown jewels and for some time tried 
to gain the throne {The Dynasty of the Kajarsy 
transl. by Harford Jones Brydges, London 1833, 
p 20, 27—32, 37, 50, 78, 106, R G. Watson, 
A History of Persia^ London 1 866, p. 107, 1 1 5, 
125) In 1221 (1805) the Persians had inteivcned 
on behalf of ^Abd al-Rahman Pagha of Sulaimanlya 
[q V ] (cf Rich, NarrattvCy 1, 384; Watson, op, 
cit ,, p 155 and the Mukri Kurd song in the 
collection made by O. Mann, N® xvi ) In 1236 
(1821) as a result of troubles caused by the Kurd 
tribes of HaidarSnlu and Sipkan the Persians 
invaded Turkish territory as far as Bidlls and Mngh; 
at the same time they advanced as far as SherSban 
near Baghdad by the KirmanshSh road. The peace 
of 1238 (1823) signed at ErzerOm restored the 
frontier of 1049 (1639) but the Persians refused 
to evacuate the district of Zohfib peopled by Kurds. 
The fate of Sulaimfinlya remained in suspense. A 


new war was about to break out in 1842 when 
Great Britain and Russia intervened to mediate 
and in 1246 (1847) a new treaty was signed at 
ErzerQm by which ZohUb was to be divided into 
two parts while Persia gave up all claim to 
Sulaimanlya in favour of lurkey. During 1848 — 
1852, a mixed commission composed of represen- 
tatives of four powers went over the frontier, but 
the attitude of the Ottoman delegate Darwigh Pa§ha 
prevented an agreement being reached Darwigh 
PashS not only had the canton of KotSr occu- 
pied by soldiers but in a secret memoir (published 
at Constantinople in 1286 and 1321) developed 
the thesis that all the Kurd cantons south and 
west of Lake Urmia belonged to Turkey. 

Turkey in the xixth century. In 1826, 
the ruler of Si was, Raghld Muhammad Pagh^ was 
given the task of pacifying the Kurds and installing 
Turkish governors in Kurdistan About 1830 a 
great Kurd rising broke out in several places. 
Its leaders were Badr Khan and SaMd Beg, 
Isma^Il Beg and Muhammad Pasha of 
Rawanduz. About 1820(1830^) he had declared 
himself independent and attacked the tribes of 
Khoshnaw : in 1831 he seized Arbil, Altun-Kopru, 
KQi-Sandjak and Riniya The following year he 
extended his power towards Mawsil; at Aljcosb 
172 Christians were put to death. ‘^Akra, Zibar 
and ^Amadiya, were next taken. In 1833 the troops 
of Rawanduz penetrated as far as Zal^o, and Djazira 
to re-cstablish Badr Khan in power there. The 
Yazldls were severely punished on several occasions. 
Their chief ‘All who refused to become a con- 
vert to Islam was executed (cf the popular ballad 
commemorating this event, J.A.y 1910, p. 134-136), 
and a whole body of Yazldls were massacred on 
the hill of Koyundjik. In 1835 Ottoman troops 
were sent against Muhammad PaghS from Baghd&d, 
Mawsil and Siwas and in 1836 the Mir of Rawftn- 
duz was captured by a ruse. Risings and their 
suppressions continued for several years longer 
(cf Poujoulat, Voyages,, 1 373; Moltke, Briefey 

Berlin 1841, p 259 — 284) 

The defeat at Nizib (1839) inflicted on the 
Ottomans by the Egyptians released new troubles 
in Kurdistan In 1843 Began the rising of Nur- 
ullah Beg of HakkSrl and of Badr I^Sn 
of I>jazira The Nestorians of Hakkarl had lodged 
a complaint in Mawsil against the oppressions of 
Nurullah Beg. In reply the latter laid waste the 
Nestorian canton of Barwarl. The massacres went 
on for several years and the number of victims is 
said to have reached 10,000. The Powers made 
representations at Constantinople and in 1847 a 
large army under 'Othman Pagh^t attacked the 
Kurds Badr Khan and NttrallSh, defeated m several 
battles, surrendered and were deported from Kur- 
distan (cf. Layard, Ntncvehy chap. vii. ; Revue de 
VOrient chretteny 1900, v. 649 — 653; Addai Scher 
in J A.y 1910, toe, ctt,\ on Kurd-Nestorian affairs 
m general see. Grant, The Nestortans^ New York 
1841; Badger, The Nestorians y London 1852; 
Perkins, A residence of 8 years , . . among the 
Nestorian chrtstianSy New York 1852; Sandreezki, 
Retse nach Mosul, Stuttgart 1857; Riley, Christians 
and Kurds, in Contemporary Review, Sept 1889; 
Heazell, Kurds and Christians, London 1913; 
Wigram, The ciadle of mankind, London 19*4 > 
Rockwell, The pitiful plight of the Assyrian 
Christians, New York 1906; H. Luke, Mosul and 
its minorities, London 1925). 
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The R usso-Turk ish Wars Iq 1804 — 1805, 
the Russians came into contact with the Kurds 
and this new influence soon made itself felt. The 
Russo-Turkish wars of 1828 — 1829, 1853 — 1858, 
1877 — 1878, each had far reaching effects in Kur- 
distan (the question has been specially studied by 
Averianov, JCurdl v votna^ iiossity Tiflis 1900) 
As early as 1829 Russians had raised a 
Kurd regiment As a lesult of the expatriation of 
Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west 
During the Crimean campaign, the Russians raised 
two Kurd regiments On the other hand when 
the Turkish troops had left for the north, a con- 
siderable rising was stirred up in BohtSn by the 
popular Yazdan-Shir, nephew and a former rival 
of Badr Khan 

The war of 1877—1878 was at once followed 
by a rising among the Hakkari Kurds of Bahdinan 
and Bohtan directed by the sons of Badr Khan 
and later by the rebellion under Shaikh ^Uba id- 
all ah of the Na^shbandi order The Kurd invaders 
in i88o ravaged the Persian districts of Uimia, 
Sawdj-Bulak, Miyando-ab and Maragha and threat- 
ened labriz Itself The chief victims weie ShYis 
Russia sent a detachment of troops to protect 
the Araxes frontier Persia mobilised considerable 
forces including the Makvi [q v ] cavalry Turkey, 
which had barely finished the war with Russia, 
endeavoured to avoid complications Finally the 
Shaikh returned to ^amdinan whence he was 
sent to Constantinople He soon escaped from the 
capital and via the Caucasus returned to Sham- 
dinan but he was again captured and in 1883 
died in Mecca 

The Hamidlya troops The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art 6l of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
re-action of the Ottoman government against le- 
forms, and from 1885 the development of the 
Armenian revolutionary movement with branches 
in Russia, Switzerland and London brought com- 
plications into the hitherto quite peaceable lelations 
of Kurds and Armenians m as much as the latter 
had hitherto submitted to the authority of the 
Kurd feudal chiefs About 1891 Shakir PashS, 
later appointed to bring into opeiation the reforms 
in Anatolia, conceived the idea of creating ir- 
regular Kurd regiments, like those of Russian 
Cossacks The object of the refoim was to tram 
the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman govern- 
ment The attempt was not considered satisfactory 
for later the Hamidlya levies were transformed 
into regulars {Khaf if suwart) The creation of the 
Hamidlya in any case by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a con- 
siderable stir There was even bloodshed between 
the tribes 

Armeno-Kurd relation At the same time 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these ‘‘brothers of land and water” according to 
a phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at §asan which 
ended by the devastation of five villages and the 
whole of the canton of Talon (Dalvorikh) inhabited 
by Armenians The events at Sasun were the first 
of a long series of Armenian demonstrations and 
their sanguinary suppression in which the Kurds 
took an active part. In 1895 an attempt of a 


rising had been made among the HakkSrI Kurds 
but was speedily suppressed; it was not directed 
against the Christians. From the beginning of the 
xxth century to the world war the relations between 
Armenians and Kurds seem to have been fairly 
peaceful On the question in general see Abowian, 
Kurdl in the Kawkaz newspaper, Tiflis 1848, 
Nos 46^ 47^ (where the “father of 

Armenian literature” gives a very sympathetic 
picture of the Kurd charactei); Creaghf Armenians, 
Koords and Turks, London 1880; A S Zelenoy, 
Zaptska k karte raspredelemya armtansk naselemya, 
Zapts Kawkaz Otd Gtogr. Obshc , Tiflis 1895, 
xviii , Vamb^ry, Armemer «. Kurden, Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1890, Ixxxvi , p 216 — 231; Rohrbach, 
Armenier u Kurden, Verhand d Gesell f. Erd- 
kunde, Berlin 1900, p 128 — 133; Contenson, 
Chretiens et Musulmans, Pans 1901, Lynch, Ar- 
menia, passim; Mayewski, Opisamye Wanskago i 
Bitlis. wilayeiow, Tiflis 1904 (the authoritative 
work), N Marr, Yeshce 0 stove '^celebi'\ Zap., 
1910, XX.; Zarzecki (consul of France at Wan), 
La question kurdo-armenienne, La Revue de Parts, 
N® of April 15, 1914 and the diplomatic cor- 
respondence, publ in the “Livres jaunes”, the 
“Blue books” and the Russian Oiange book 
of 1914 

The XX th century At the beginning of the 
xxth century a new figure appeared on the Kurd 
horizon outside of the usual centres of Kurd 
movements Ibrahim Pasha b Mahmud b Timawl 
b Aiyub, chief of the tribe Milli (Milan) m the 
canton of Shariweran (between Diyarbakr and 
Aleppo) Ibrahim PashS had made himself an al- 
most independent position When the constitution 
of 1908 was proclaimed he openly rebelled and 
retired to the mountains of ^Abd al-'AzIz where 
he was killed (M Wiedemann, Ibrahim Paschds 
Gluck und Ende, Asten, 1909, vm 34 — 37, 52 — 
54 and M Sykes, The Caliph's Last Heritage, 
P 317—327) 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Tur c o-Pei sian 
frontier was re-opened After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War), 
Turkey in 1905 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmia and SSwdj-bulak inhabited by Kurds The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated poli- 
tical game Turkish occupation only ceased at the 
beginning of the Balkan War (in October 1912) 
but only to make room for Russian troops sent 
into the districts of Khoi and Urmia Scions of 
noble Kurd families travelled in Russia On 
November 17, 1913 a protocol of delimitation 
was signed at Constantinople and just before the 
World War, a foui Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, England and Russia) succeeded in settling 
the frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the 
xixth century (cf Minorsky, Turetsko-persidsk 
razgraniceniye, Izvestia Russ Geogr. Obsh , Petro- 
grad 1916, 111, p 351—392) 

The War of 1914 — 1918. In the course of the 
war from 1914 — 19^8 the Kurds were between 
two fires On the activities of Isma'il Agha Simko 
cf. the article sjjakak — On the interallied plans 
(March 1916) regarding Kurdistan, cf. the docu- 
ments in Razdel Aziatskoi Turtsit, Moscow 1924, 

p. 185—187, 225. 

After 1917 — 1918 the situation was radically 
changed. Kurd committees were formed every- 
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where (cf Driver, Report on Kurdistan^ Mount 
Carmel, Palestine 1919; this publication is in 
the British Museum) Sharif PSsbS assumed the 
role of Kurd representative in Pans and on March 
22, 1919 and March i, 1920 presented to the 
Peace Conference two memoirs on Kurd claims 
with a map of “Kurdistan integral” (cf VAste 
R^anfatse, 1919, 175, p. 192 — 193) At the 

same time, on December 20, 1919, an arrangement 
was reached between ^arif Paidia and the Ar- 
menian lepresentatives and the two parties made 
conjointly declaiations to the conference (cf the 
text of the agreement m the newspaper Peyam-t 
^abah, Constantinople, Feb 24, 1920, cf also 
Le Temps, Pans, March 10, 1920) The Treaty 
of Sevres of August 10, 1920 having cieated 
Armenia (Art 88 — 93) of the four wilayets (of 
Tiebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bidlis), provided 
in aiticles 62 — 64 foi “a local autonomy for 
the land where the Kurd element predominates, 
lying east of the Euphiates, to the south of the 
frontier of Armenia and to the noith of the frontier 
of Turkey with Syria and Mesopotamia” If the 
Kurd population within the limits mentioned shows 
to the Council of the League of Nations “that a 
majority of the population of these regions desires 
to be independent of Turkey and if the Council 
then thinks that this population is fit for in- 
dependence”, Turkey agiees to conform to the 
recommendation and in this case the allied Poweis 
will raise no objection to the voluntary adhesion 
to this “independent Kurd state” of the Kurds 
living in the wilayet of Mawsil As a result of 
latei events the Kurd question reduced itself to 
the fate of the Kurds m the wilayet of Mawsil 
The Turkish representatives held that “the Kurds 
differed in nothing from the Turks and that al- 
though speaking diffeient languages, these two 
peoples formed a single bloc as regards race, 
faith and customs” (Conference at Lausanne, speech 
of ‘Ismet Pasha at the meeting of Jan 23, 1923). 
By the decision of the Council of the League of 
Nations on December 16, 1925 the wilayet of 
Mawsil was allotted to 'Irak but with a stipulation 
reserving to the Kuids the fulfilment of their 
desires, notably that “officials of Kurd race should 
be appointed for the goveinment of their country, 
for tfie administration of justice and for teaching 
in the schools and that the Kurd language 
should be the official language of all these 
services” 

During the long negotiations concerning Mawsil 
serious troubles broke out in the region of Khar- 
put and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection 
of Shaikh Sa'id Nalcshbandi. Shaildi Sa'id 
was captured on April 16, 1925 and executed at 
Diyarbakr. Since the settlement of the Mawsil 
question, the Angora government has enforced 
a policy the tendency of which is to eliminate 
from Kuidistan feudal and tribal influences; cf 
Gentizon, V insurrection kurde, La Revue de Parts, 
Oct 15, 1925 

Btbltography\ The writer has to thank 
Mr G. R. Driver, who with the greatest 
disinterestedness put at his disposal a large 
quantity of historical material on the Kurds. 
A history of the Kurds, the preliminaries of 
which have been outlined above would nec- 
essitate a great deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, 
Aramaic, and Georgian sources. A systematic 


ransacking of sources like the Selim-nama of 
Hakim Idris and his son Abu ’l-FadI and the 
TcTrthhri ^Alam-ara-yt ^Abbasl would yield a 
rich reward. The basis of our knowledge of Kurd 
history is certainly the Shai af^nama (down to 
1005 ■=1596) The text was published (mainly 
from a manuscript collated by the editor him- 
self) by Veliaminof-Zernof, Scheref-namek^ vol i 
(history of the Kurds), St. Petersburg 1 860 ; vol 11. 
(variants of volume 1 and general history of 
Turkey and Persia from the beginning of the 
Ottoman dynasty to 1005 = 1596), St Petersburg 
1862 The French translation by F Charmoy* 
Cheref-namah or Pastes de la nation Kui de 
in 2 volumes and four parts, St Petersburg 
1868 — 1875, includes commentaries (including 
a translation of the relevant chapters m the 
Dj^ihan-numa of Hadjdji Khalifa) but is now in 
many respects out of date and lacks an index 
Cf also the works of H Barb, Ober die Kurden- 
Chrontk von Scheref , Geschichthche Sktzze d 
33 verschiedenen kur disc hen Furstengeschlechter , 
Geschichte v 3 Kurden-Dynastien , Gesch, v 
wet ter en Kurden-Dynastten\ Geschichte d kur- 
disc hen Lurstenherrschaft in Btdlis, which ap- 
peared respectively in the Siizungsb A IV Wten^ 
X, 1853, p 258—276, xxii, 1857, p 3—28, 
xxvni, 1858, p 3 — 54; x\x /i , 1859; xxxii , 
1859, p 145^250 The lost history of Kurdistan 
by Muhammad Efendi Shahrazuri (d 1073 = 
1662 at Medina, cf al'^ Artis, s v Kurd) 

has not yet come to light again (1927) For 
the histones of the house of Ardalan cf senna 
where should be added the history (to 1254 = 
1834) of ^usraw b Muhammad b Minutihr, 
cf Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persons de 
la Btbl Natwnale, 1 , p. 305, N® 498 On the 
Rtsalat Ansab al-Akrad, belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of Petrograd cf RomaskewiC, in the 
Melanges Asiatique, new ser , Petrograd 1918, 
p 392 The newspaper Zai-i Kurmandjl (of 
Rawanduz) has published in Kurdish a short 
history Ghunca-yt Bahatistan (1926) and an- 
nounces the early publication of the TcHri^-t 
Kuidan of Zain al-' Abidin Beg. General infor- 
mation on Kurd histoiy will be found in G. 
Campanile, Storia della regione dt Kurdistan e 
delle seite dt reltgtone tvi Naples i8i8; 

Quatrem^re, Notice sur le Masalik al-Abpdr, 
N E , xiu., 1838; Rich, Narrative (cf sulai- 
mAnIya), Charmoy in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Sh araf-nama , Lerch, Izsledowantya 
ob iranskikh Kurdalpk, bt Petersburg 1856, 1, 
p. 20 — 33 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrisch, 
Akten, 1880; Tomaschek, Sasun, Sitzb. A,IV JV ^ 
p 133-134, 1895, Bittner, Der Kurdengau Usch- 
nuje, Stizb A W H^ien,p 133, 1895 , Rawlinson 
and Wilson in the Encyclop. Britanmca, 1911, 
XV 949 — 95 1 ; Addai Scher, Episodes de Vhistotre 
du Kurdistan, A., 1910, xv , p. 119 — 140: 
the events of 1202, 1508, 1510 — 1512 (£^azira), 
1523, 1689, 1712 (‘^AmSdiya), 1820 — 1836 

(RawSnduz); Soane, To Mesopotamia.., in 
disguise, London 1912, Chap xvi ; Minorsky, 
Kurdl, St Petersburg 1915; Driver, Studies in 
Kurdish History, Bull, ^hool of Orient Studies, 
London 1922, ii /3, p 491-513. — In November 
1926, Mr. Cl. Huart made several communica- 
tions to the Institut des Inscriptions on the 
history of the Kurds but the death of the 
author has delayed their publication. 
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C Anthropology, Sociology 
and Ethnography. 

It IS sufficient to compare the photographs of 
the Mill! (“Arab type”), Girdl (“MukrJ type**), 
KoCkirl (“Biblical Jew type*’), ShamdlnSn (“Nes- 
tonan” and “Hakkarl” types) Kurds, that figure 
in Mark Sykes, The Caliph's Last Heritage^ on 
p 321, 343, 373, 425—429 or the types ot 
northern Kurds given by Lynch, Armenia^ li , 
fig- *09 (‘‘Turkoman“ type) and fig. 114 (original 
and very marked type) to be able to say at once 
that any idea of finding a general formula for the 
“Kurd type” is quite illusory. 

In consequence it is only as personal opinions 
that one can quote the generalisation of even the 
most caieful observers like Duhousset, Etudes sur 
les populations de la Perse^ Pans 1863, p 12-16, 
Khanikoff, Memotre sur Vethnogr de la Perse^ 
Pans 1866, p 107, Chantre, Aperfu sur les cat 
teres ethmques des Ansaries et des Kurdes^ Bull 
Soc Anthrop de Lyon^ 1882, i,p 162, v Luschan, 
Early inhabitants of Western Asia^ Annual Report 
Smithsonian Inst for igJ4y p 561 — 562, do. 
Die Wandervolker Kletnasiens^ Veth, d Gesell 
f, Anthiopy 1886 and Pother y Rassen^ Sptacheny 
Berlin 1922; Da^ Volk d, Kurden^ Globus^ Ivii , 
25 > P 355 — 363 » Pisson, Races des hautes vallees 
du Ttgre et de PEuphratey Revue Sctenl y 1892, 
xhx , p 557—560. 581—588 

All these characterisations with their contradic- 
tions evidently refer only to individuals that the 
authors had seen but no one has ever examined 
all the Kurd tribes. Scientific measurements have 
been rarely taken, cf Duhousset, o /, tables 7-8, 
Khanikoff, 0 /, p. 138, and the Russian works 
of Dr Eliseyew, AnthropoL exkurstyOy Izw Geogr 
Obsh,y xxiii and Po bUlu Sv^tUy St. Petersburg 
1896, 111 319, 332, of Dr Danilow, A A Iwan- 
owski {Yeztdi^ in Russkt Antrop Journaly 1900, 
N® 3 with Russ bibliography) and Dr Pantukhow 
(cf C H , Etnige Nottzen uber die Kurden und 
Karapapachen nach Pantjuchow^ Auslandy 36, 
P. 7 » 9 ) 

We now possess a fairly complete list of the 
names of Kurd tribes and their approximate dis- 
tribution But a complete suivey, taking into ac- 
count the facts of history and based on information 
collected on a uniform system would require a 
vast amount of preliminary work We have the 
minute examination of the material available in 
1856 m Lerch’s work, Izsl^dovaniya ob iransktkh 
Kurdakhy St Petersburg 1856, 1, p. 59 — 121 
(this part of Lerch's book is omitted in the Ger- 
man translation Forschungen uber dte Kurdeny 
St Petersburg 1857 — 1858) Among later com- 
pilations may be mentioned Jaba, RecueU de notices 
et rectts hour des, St Petersburg i860, p I — 7; 
Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskundey Leipzig 1871, 
1 ; col. Kartsew, Zamltkt 0 kurdakh, in Zap Kawk 
Otd Geogr. Obsjt., Tiflis 1897, xix., p 339--^368 
(with a map) and the very fullest (305 names) by 
Sir Mark Sykes, The Kurdish tribes of the OitO” 
man Empire, j. R. Anthrop. Inst, of Gr. Brit , 
1908, p 451 — 480 (with a map) reprinted in his 
The Caliphs Last Heritage, London 1915, p 
553 — 592 > Driver, Report on Kurdistan, Mount 
Carmel 1919, p. 19 — 74 For the Persian tribes see 
the articles kirmXnshXh, lak, mXkU, sawej-bulak, 
SENNA and URMIA; for the Kurds in Transcaucasia 
see E. Kondratenko, Ethnogr. kartl Zakawkazya, 


Zap Kawk Otd. Geogr , Tiflis 1896, appendix 
to vol xviii 

Three things are characteristic of the mode of 
life of the Kurds * the historical tendency of the 
Kurds to group themselves on territorial fiefs 
around strongholds occupied by their chiefs, who 
are often of oiigin foreign to the local tribes; 
the existence of a warrior caste which supports 
the chief and conserves the ethnic agglomeiation 
formed, the presence among the Kurds of shepherds 
(nomads and semi-nomads) as well as of agri- 
culturists (settled or semi-settled). 

Completely nomad tribes living in tents the 
whole year lound and spending the wintei in the 
warm plains of Mesopotamia in the vicinity of 
Aiabs are now rather rare (cf. the list given by 
Sir Maik Sykes) The majority of the Kurds are 
semi-nomadic or settled The former, following 
the climatic conditions of the countiy, live in 
villages during 5 to 8 months of the year and in 
siimmei after the harvest go to the mountains 
wheie they occupy strictly defined areas Even 
the stages of migration of tribes like the Djaf 
(cf senna) are rigorously fixed More often the 
Kurds of this class confine themselves to ascending 
the heights adjoining their villages (called Satan 
in the region of SSwdj-Bulak) 

The settled Kuids seem very often to represent 
the older population who were conquered by the 
^ashlrat soldiers 01 accepted this domination to 
secure piotection against then neighbours (cf. the 
article sSw^j-bulak) Strabo, xvi 3, i noted the 
presence of agriculturists among the Cyrtii of FSrs. 
At one time the nomad tubes of Mush found 
shelter in winter in the Armenian villages of the 
plains but gradually (since 1842) exclusively Kurd 
villages arose beside the Armenian villages ; cf 
Correspondence respecting the condition of population 
in Asia Minor and Syria, Blue Books, Turkey 
1879, No 10, 1880, N®. 4 and 23, 1881, N® 6 
[Trotter’s reports were translated into Russian in 
Izw Kawk. Otd Geogr Obsh, Tiflis 1882, vii , ap- 
pendix]; Lynch, Armenia, 1901, 11. 423, Mayewski, 
Wansku i Bitlis Wilayetl, Tiflis 1904 (lists of Ar- 
menian and Kurd villages). The geneial tendency ot 
the Kurds is towards a settled existence. In northern 
Mesopotamia the Kurds have shown themselves 
fairly skilful agriculturists and for this reason have 
an advantage over the Bedmn Arab element , cf. 
the Handbook (N® 57) “Turkey m Asia” publ 
by the Foreign Office, p 104 “Northern Meso- 
potamia seems destined to become Kurdish land”. 

The statements of an ethnographic character 
(costume, occupation, games, etc ) differ from tribe 
to tribe in Kurdistan and a premature generalisation 
might prove misleading Only the Kurds ofErlwan 
(living far from the great Kurd centres) have been 
made the subject of a complete monograph by 
Egiazarov (a professor of law speaking Kurdish 
from his infancy), Kratkti ethnogr. oberk Kurdow 
Ertwan gubernn. Zap. Kawk Otd. Geogr. Obsh , 
Tiflis 1891, XII1/2, cf. also KhaCaturow, Kurdiy 
lerti yihk k&araktera i blta. Shorn mater po 
Kawkaz , Tiflis 1894, xx/i, p 64-90. For the 
Kurds of SulaimSnlya see the remarkable work of 
Rich, Narrative of a residence, and Soane, To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in disguise, chap xvi. ; 
for the region of MukrI and Urmia. Arakelian, 
Kurdl V Persii, Izw Kawk. Otd. Geogr. Obsi., 
xvii/i, 1904; de Morgan, Miss, scienttfique, Etudes 
geogr., ii.; Nikitine, Quelques observations sur les 
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Kurdes^ Mercure de France , i, 11., 1921, p, 662- 
674; La vie domesttque kurde^ Revue ethnogr, et 
des tradtctions populatres^ 1923, p. 334 — 344 
In the Sharaf-nama (1. 98, 131, 173 — 174, 
381 ; 11 , add., p. 44) we find curious features 
showing the part played by women among the 
Kurds; they enjoyed less liberty than among the 
Turkomans but interfered actively in affairs and 
even (among the Kalhur) ruled their tribes. On 
Hallme-khanim of Hakkari cf. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'AstCy 11 717, on ^Adila-khgnYm of Alabca (d. 
1924 with the title *‘Khan bahSdur” conferred by 
the British government) cf Soane, To Mesopo- 
tamia^^ 1926 and Minorsky, Kurdl^ St. Petersburg 
P 37 Uf also Rich, Narrative^ 11 285 
and passim y Jaba, Kecueil^ p 89, 99; Hyvernat, 
Du Caucase au Golfe Perstque^ 1892, p 1 74 

Bibliography' Other articles relating to 
the life of the Kinds de Morgan, La feodahte 
en PersCy Revue d'ethnogr et de social ^ Pans 
1912, p 180 — 182; Nikitine, La feodahte kurde, 
R M M y y I — 27 , Kurdische Tex til- und 

Bekletd -Industrie^ Os ter r, Monatssckrift f d. 
Orienty 1876, p 126 — 127; v Luschan, Zwei 
mtt Menschenhaaren besetzte Teppiche^ Zeitschr» 
Ethnol y XX , 1888, 6, p. 439; Kustarn, promtsh. 
na KawkazCy Kowrow prom\^^ Kurdow.Ertwan. 
gubernuy Tiflis 1903 (Kurd carpets of EriwSn); 
Berliner and Borchart, Silberschmiedarbeiten aus 
Kurdistan^ 1 922; Volland, Beiiiage z Ethnogr^ 
d Bewohner v Arniemen und Km distan^ Arch 
/, Anthrop y 36, 1909, p 183 — 196; Mirza M 
Djewtad al-Kazi, Studien aus dem Rechtslebeny 
in Kurdistany Zeitschr, f vergl Rechtswiss , 
xxii., 1909, p. 321 — 347; do, Der Kurden- 
Stamm Manggury Globus ^ 98, p 213 — 215; E 
Noel, The Character of the Kurds as illustrated 
by their Ptoverbs and Popular SaytngSy Bull, 
^hool of Orient Study i /iv., 1921, p 79 — 90. 

D Religion. 

The Kuids themselves believe that their ancestors 
were ma^usi (Zoroastnans), cf. M Sykes, The 
Caliph's Last Heritagey p 425, and perhaps the 
name Bahdinan (^Ainadiya) may be a relic of 
Mazdaean terminology {bihdln “orthodox, layman”) 
Aramaic Christian sources however rather suggest 
that 'the Kurds at first professed some kind of 
paganism In the third century M 5 r MSrl of Urfa 
(d 226) made converts to Christianity at Shahgert 
(Shahrgert between Dakakfi and Arbll, cf Hoffmann, 
Auszugty p 270) of the king and the people who 
“woi shipped trees and sacrificed to the idol of 
copper” (Raabe, Mar Marly p. 26). Isbo'yabh built 
a convent near Xham 5 nm (near Djazirat Ibn ^Omar) 
at the “spot where the Kinds had sacrificed to 
devils” The Kurds whom M 5 r Sabhg (d. 485) 
converted to Christianity weie worshippers of the 
sun, cf. Hoffmann, AuHugCy p. 75. 

Statements regarding the attempts at evangelizing 
the Kurds are very scanty but it is a fact that 
Mas'udI, Muru^y 11 i 254, mentions among the 
Kurds al-Ya'^ublya and al-J^ur^an Christians living 
near Mawsil and Djabal al-Cjudi (cf. Marco Polo, 
Ch. XXIV.). After their conversion to Islam, the 
Kurds frequently supported the Khgridjl movement 
(the rising of the Zandji slaves m the region of 
Basra, that of Daisam in AdharbaidjSn ; cf Mas^udl, 
ibtd,y V., p. 231: the Kurds scattered through 
Adharbaidjan arc known as = KhSndjis). 

There were also Kurds who denied the authority 


of the Caliphs ^Olhm 5 n and 'All (Mas^Udl, tbid.y 
111. 233) According to the ^araf-namay i. 14, 
all the Muslim Kurds followed the Sh^h^l Sunna 
rite (Ewhyg Celebi, iv 75, says the same) It is 
however certain that there were Shills among the 
Kurds under Persian rule. In the reign of UldjSitii 
there was even a Kurd mahdi The ^a^efik! [q v.] 
living among the Shah»sewan Turks became Shl^is ; 
cf. also the evidence of the ^araf-namay 1 316 on 
the Dumbull following Shi^a doctiine (the meaning 
of the term husainl which the same authoi, 1 117 
applies to four tribes of Djazira in contrast to the 
three Yazidi tribes is not very clear) 

On the other hand the testimony of the Sharaf- 
namay 1 14, is very convincing on the spread 
among the Kurds of Yazidl doctrines (the DasenI, 
Khalidl, BasiySn tribes and parts of the Bokhtl, 
MahmQdl and Dumbull, not to speak of the 
Sindjar which the SJmrafnama does not mention), 
cf. YAZiDlS 

Of the Pazuki tube, the Sharaf-nama remarks 
(1 328) that it has no definite religion; from its 
close connection with the Safawls, one might sup- 
pose that It held extreme ^l‘a views 

At the present day the great majority of the 
Kuids aie still ShSfi^f Sunnis Even m Senna only 
the former ruling family of the Wall Ardalan was 
Shl^t The Shi*^! tribes of the provinces of Kirman- 
sljah are for the most part extremists, cf Minorsky, 
Notes sur lei Ahli-Hakky R M My 1920, xi , p. 
59; for the district of Mawsil see the articles 
SARLi and SHABAK As a general rule extremist 
views, more 01 less find adherents rather 

among the Iifinian tribes of Kurdistan who are 
not tiue Kurds (GurSn, Zaz 5 ) On the other hand 
the Kurds are much under the influence of Shaikhs 
of the various Sunni orders (especially the Naksh- 
bandi and Kadiriya whose head-quarters are at 
AwramSn, Sulaimaniya, Mukri, Sharadinan, Khai- 
put, etc ) Their influence was apparent in the 
risings of Badr Khan (cf. Layard, Dtscoveriesy 
London 1853, p. 375), ^UbaidallSh (1880), Shaikh 
Sa^d (1926) etc ; cf shamdInan and the articles 
by Nikitine there mentioned 

Bibliography In addition to the works 
quoted, cf. N. Marr, Ye^hU o slove ^lelebY'y 
Zap,y 1910, XX. (the author studies the cultural 
part played by the Kurd nation in the history 
of Nearer Asia and thinks he can find among 
the Kurds [Yazldls^] survivals of pagan beliefs; 
cf ^ELEBi), S Reinach, Charme pour obtemr 
la plute (in Kurdistan), V Anthropologtey 1906, 
xvii., p. 633 ; Volland, Abei glauben in Ar- 
menien und Kurdistany GlobuSy 1 907, xci , N® 
22, p. 341 — 344 (on cups covered with magical 
inscriptions); Driver, The religion of the KurdSy 
Bull School of Orient Studiesy 1922, ii/ii , p 
197 — 215; Nikitine, Les Kurdes et le Christ^ 
ianisnuy R.H,R,y 1922. 

E. The Kurdish Language. 

Kurdish, like Persian, is a western Iranian 
language but its descent is different from that of 
Persian The history of the separation of w'estern 
IrSnian into a northern and a southern branch 
has been traced by Andreas, Salemann, O. Mann 
ifiie Tajik Mundarten d Provtnz FarSy Berlin 
1909, p. i. — XXVI ); Meillet, MS Z., 1911 — 1912, 
xvii ; Lentz, Die nordiramschen Elemente in d„ 
neupers Liter atursprache bet Fir dost y Z fur In~ 
dologie und Iranis tiky 1926, iv. But P. Tedesco, m 
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his Dtalektologie d weshranischen Turfantexte^ 
Le Monde Ortentaly 1921, xv , fasc 1 — 3, has 
shown that “western” IrSnian (distinguished from 
Eastern Iranian Soghdian, Saka) shows a consider- 
able interpenetration of its northern and southern 
branches and this result has been corroborated by 
the work of W Lentz quoted above 

In spite of this confusion and the co-existence 
of heterodox elements in the modern languages 
Kurdish as a whole shows a chaiacter clearly 
distinct from that of Persian This fact would be 
more obvious if our Kurdish documents were not 
of much latei date than the period in which the 
Persian literary language established its supremacy 
The mam characteristics of Kurdish compared 
with Persian are as follows 

a Its specific pronunciation, the frequency of 
the Semitic ^ and ^ even in Iranian woids like 

^asp (horse), hawt (seven), the velar I (a little 
different from the Slav and Turkish 1 ), the lolled 
r distinguished from the weak the bilabial 
two consonants tolerated at the beginning (e g 
br^y shtek)y and the sonant n and r acquiring a 
vocalic character (almost b'n 

b. The fundamental difference in the phonetic 
treatment of the same Iranian material is illustrated 
by the following examples 


Persian 

dtl 

adhar (atadt) 
mahi 
namaz 


Kuidish 

ztrd 

ahtr and agir 
mast 
nu 7 vez 


c Morphological differences the survival of 
the oblique case, determinative suffix (“definite 
article”) in aka , different personal inflections 
3 pers. pron poss plur of the present 

1st person in tUy 2^^ and tn\ a form of tdafat 
(especially in the plural) in / (-//) (cf the Ossetic 
plural in ta')y e. g yar-i te “thy friend”, yaitd tCy 
“thy friends”; the old passive \n-ya (cf Salemann, 
Zum mtttelpers PasstVy St Petersburg 1900, 
Meillet, Grammatie du vteux perse, p. 102) and 
a passive in re 

d Syntactical differences, survival of the 
passive construction of transitive verbs in the pre- 
terite, particularly complicated in verbs compounded 
with prepositions (kues tan-tan le brvwin “they have 
cut us off from the mountains” literally, “the moun- 
tains |by them|from we have-been-cut”) 

e Lexicological differences. Not only, like 
the majority of the dialects of the north-west, 
does the Kurdish oppose kar-, kap- (and vat-') re- 
spectively to the kun-^ uft- (and go-) of the south- 
west but It has hat for Umad, tint for avard^ blst 
for shinidy nard for firistad etc. The many boi- 
ro wings from literary Arabic form an element 
connecting Kurdish with Persian but Kurdish also 
borrows from spoken Arabic, Ottoman Turkish, 
Aramaic and Armenian In addition, Kurdish and 
Armenian may have borrowed from the same in- 
digenous sources not yet identified 

While then the Iranian dialects of the north- 
west and south-west are not separated by an 
abyss, for all practical purposes Kurdish has its 
own well-marked type, which differentiates it not 
only from Modern Persian but from the other 
the north-west (SamnSnl, “central” 

:•) 

Itself moreover mcludes very different 


^ dial^ts o 
ct8, el 
' 8h 


dialects The majority of the Kurdish dialects are 
included under the term Kurm 5 ndjl According to 
the Sharaf-name, the Kurdish nation consists ot 
four sections. KurmSndj, Lur, Kalhur, and GurSn. 
Of these tribes the Lurs [q.v ] as far as then phys- 
ical appearance and their language are concerned 
gravitate towards the south-west gioup (O Mann, 
Die Mundarten der Lur-Stamme^ Berlin 1910) 
and form a unity apart Ihe Giiran (cf zohab) 
like their relatives the Awrami (cf senna), Zaza 
[q v ] etc speak dialects of the north-west differing 
considerably from Kurdish (cf. “three” in Guiani 
yetty in Zaz 5 htrye agreeing with the Samnani 
hetta^ while Kurdish has se), the Zaza, accoiding 
to Andieas (recorded by Chiistiansen) aie related 
to the old Dailamites and this hypothesis is corro- 
borated by traditions still alive among the Awrami 
(E. Soane, In Disguise to . Kurdistan, p 377) 
According to the ^araf-nama the Kalhurs oc- 
cupied the region betw^een Senna, Kirmanshah and 
Zohab The term Kalhur seems therefore to corre- 
spond in the Sharaf-nama, p 13, to the Kurd 
group “non-Kurmandji” of the districts of Senna 
and Kiimanshah These dialects have been studied 
by O Mann but this part of his collections has 
not yet been published Accoiding to the pros- 
pectus of his Kurdtsch-persische Forschungen (the 
publication of which has been taken up by K 
Hadank) one volume is to include the southern 
dialects of the province of Kirmanshah KirmanshShi, 
Kalhuri, LakkI, Pahrawandl, Nanakali and Kulya% 
the latter in the distiict of Sunkui [q v], an- 
other volume will be devoted to the dialects of 
the province of Kurdistan [cf senna] and to 
those of Kirind [q v.] and Gairus (otherwise 
Bidjar, east of Senna) The people who speak 
these dialects usually call them Kurd! 01 by the 
name of the tribe concerned. On the borders of 
Luristan (in Lakistan) the southern Kurdish dia- 
lects are known as Lakkt (cf O Mann, Kurze 
Sktzze der Lwidialeite S B A 1904, xxxix , 
Cirikow, Putewot journal, St. Peteisburg 1875, 
p 227) There are I^ak at SalmSs [q. v ] and 
m the Province of FSrs (but the Kurd dialect 
of Kalun-Abdu, described by O. Mann, Die Tajik 
Mundarten, p 135 is not Lakki). The southern 
Kurd dialects of western Persia have lost the im- 
portant features of Kurdish (e g. the passive 
formation of the preterite in transitive veibs). The 
existence of these non-Kurmandji dialects may 
prove to be of some importance in settling the 
problem of the Kardu-Kupr/o/ 

We do not know the origin of the name Kur- 
mandj. Is it a compound of Kurd with the name 
of another tribe of Media ? In the Kurmandjl area 
properly so-called two groups of dialects are 
distinguished, the eastern group (or rather south- 
east) and the western Their exact boundaries are 
not yet defined Eastern Kurmandji is spoken in 
the MukrI region [cf. sAwcj-bulak] and in the 
region of the tributaries of the Tigris the Little 
Zfib, 'Adaim [q.v.] and the Diyala [q v.]. It is 
a very pure dialect and rich from the morphological 
point of view. The western branch includes the 
remainder of the KurmSndjl dialects with their 
local peculiarities (DiySrbaki, Mardin, Bokhtan, 
BahdInSn, Hakkarl, Urmia, EriwSn, Erzerlim and 
the Kurd colonies in Asia Minor and KhorasSn). 
The Kurds of Northern Syria seem to use various 
dialects full of borrowings from Turkish (cf. Le 
CoQ^s collecbon\ 
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Ewhya Celebi, iv. 75, enumerates 15 Kurdish 
dialects (/tsan) 

Garzoni, Grammatical distinguishes the dialect 
of 'AmSdiya from those of BidlTs, I^ulamerg, 
Bojchtan and Sulaimanlya Cf also the scheme of 
classification in Soane, Grammar of the Kurnianjt 
Bibliography'. A list of all studies of 
Kurdish from 1783 to date is given m Lerch 
Izsledovaniya.^ 111 , p 1. — xxxi and in the Grund- 
riss d tran. Phtlol ^ 1/2, 253 — 254 The only 
scientific Kurdish grammars aie Kurdtsche 

GrafTfmatik^ St. Petersburg 1880, and Socin, 
Sprache d. Kurden in Grundr. d. tran. Phtl,.^ 
1/2, p. 249 — 286, these two are mainly concer- 
ned with Western Kurmfindji. In Eastern Kur- 
mandji the fundamental work is O Mann, Die 
Mundait der Mukrt-Kurden, Berlin 1909, 1, 
p xxxiii — cvi . Grammatische Sktzze ; cf. also 
Soane, Notes on the Phonology of Southern 
Kurmanji^ fPAS, 1922, p. 199 — 226 The 
only Kurdish dictionaiy in existence is that of 
A Jaba~F. Justi, Dictionnaire kurde-fi an^ais.^ 
St Petersburg 1879, it sums up all that had 
been published before this date (the supplement 
by H Schindler appeared in Z.Z) Af C? , XX xviii/i) 
but It is not sufficient for practical purposes On 
the manuscript of a voluminous Kurdish dictionary 
compiled by E B Soane and belonging to the 
School of Oriental Studies, cf E D. Ross in 
the Times.^ Feb. 19, 1926 

The following is a list of the specimens of 
Kurdish dialects that are so fai available 

I Persian group A Senna-Kirman- 
shah \.Q\c\ Forschungen ubet die Kurden^ hi 
Petersburg 1857 — 1858, bibliography, a fiagment 
of the Gulistan in the dialect of Senna, H 
Schindler, Bettrage z kurdischen Wortschatze, 
Z D M G j 1884, xxxviii , woids and phrases 
in Zangana and Kalhuri, do. Wetter e Betti age^ 
Z D M G f 1888, xlii., p 73 — 79, analysis of 
a Senna^i vocabulary , Soane, Southern Kurdish 
Folk-Song in Ketmanshahi.^ f A R S 1909, 
p 35; cf also De Morgan, Mission scientifique^ 
V, cf the review by O Mann, in Die Mundart 
d Mukrt-Kurden, 1 , p. xxi 
f B Scattered Dialects. A Queiry, La 
dtalecte guerrouct, M S Z., 1895, ix , p 1 — 23, 
GairusI of the KhodjSwand in MSzandaran; O 
Mann, Die Tajik- Mundarten^ Beilin 1909, p 
135 — 155, Kurdish dialect of Kalun Abdu in 
Fars; W Iwanow, Khurasanl Kurdish^ to ap- 
pear in the publications of the Royal Asiatic 
Society: this dialect is near to the KurmandjI 
of ErzerHm ; cf also B6r6zine, Etudes.^ phrases 
in Khorasan Kurdish; H Schindlei, ZDMGy 
xxxviii/i , Amarlu dialect in Khoiasan, and 
various books of travels , Brugsch, Retse d preus- 
sischen Gesandschafty 1863, 11 496 — 498 Kurds 
of the environs of Teheran. 

II. Eastern KurmandjI* Chodzko, Etudes 
phtlologiques sur la langue Kurde, y A , 1857, 
p 297 — 356, dialect of SulaimSniya collected 
m Pans, O Mann, Die Mundart der Mukrt- 
Kurden, Berlin 1906, i., complete grammar, text, 
Berlin 1909, 11., translations, essay on the ballads 
of the Eastern Kurds; E. B. Soane, Notes on a 
Kurdish dialect (Sulaimania), J.R A 5 ., 1912, 
p 891 — 940, do., Grammar of the Kurmanjt 
Language, London 1913, xvi. 289; Bittner, Die 
heiligen Bucher d Jeziden, Denksch Wien Akad , 
Lv/iv., 1913; Soane, Elementary Kurmanjt 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IL 


grammar, Baghdad 1919, 194 pages; do., KifUb^i 
Awwalamint Qiraat-t Kurdi, Baghdad 1920; 
L. O Fossum, A practical Kurdtsh grammar 
(MukrI), Minneapolis 1919; cf also* B6r6zinc, 
Recherches sur les dialectes musulmans, Kazan 
1853; H. Schindler, Z D M G..^ 1884, xxxviii ; 
de Morgan, Mission scientifique V, 1904; von 
Lc Coq, Kurdtsche Texte, 11., under Baba = 
Baban 

III. Northern and Western KurmEndjI 
Erlwan S A Egiazarow, Kratkii etnogra- 
ficeskii ocerk Kurdow, Zap. Kawkaz old. Geogr 
ObsKcestwa, xiii/i, Tiflis 1891, compte-rendu W 
Z K M , VI., p 178; KhaSaturow, Kurdskie 
tekstl, Sborntk mater lalow dl^a opisantya Kaw- 
kaza, Tiflis 1894, xx , p I — 1 6 , the language of 
the Barukll Kurds, near Mount Ararat; Adjarian, 
Recueil de mots kurdes en dialect e de Novo- 
Bayazet, M S L., 1911, xvi., p 349 — 383. 
E r z e r u m-B a y a z 1 d Jaba, Recueil des notice et 
extraits kurdes, St Petersburg i860; Jaba-Justi, 
Dictionnaire kurde-frangats, St Petersburg 1879, 
based principally on texts fiom Bayazid but 
utilising all available materials; Jaba, Dialogues 
kurde-frangats, manuscript in my possession 
U r m 1 a- H a k k a r i-Shamd I n an F Miiller, 
Kurdisches und syrisches Worterverzeuhniss, 
Oitent und Occident, publ by Benfey, 111 , p 1 04; 
S Rhea, Brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
Kurdtsh language of the Hakkart district.^ y. 
AOS, 1872, X., p 1 18 — 155; Makas, Kur- 
dische Studien, Heidelberg 1900, p 16 — 18; 
Ein Gedicht aus Gawar.^ on other materials 
from Gawar, cf M Hartmann in Bull Acad., 
St Petersburg 1900, Nikitine, Kratkii russko- 
kurdskit voyennh perevodcik, Urmia 1916, Noel, 
The Character of the Kurds as illustrated by 
their Proverbs (Hakkari), Bull. School Orient. 
Studies, i/iv , 1921, p 79 — 90; Agha Petros 
Ellow, Assyrian^ Kurdtsh and Yeztdt, Baghdad 
1920, 87 pages, Nikiline and Soane, The Tale 
of Suto und Tato, Bull School Oi lental Studies, 
1923, iii/i , p 69 — 106; Nikitine, Kurdtsh 
stones, ibid, 1926, iv/i, p 121 — 138 Bah- 
dinan-Bohtan M. Garzoni, Grammatica e 
vocabolarto della lingua kurda, Rome 1787, 
materials collected at ^Amadiya; on the pecu- 
liarity of this dialect, cf Sharafnama, i 107 ; 
A SociD, Kurdtsche Sammlungen., St Petersburg 
1890, 11 -a and 11 -b, text and translation in the 
dialect of “Bohtan” collected at Zakh 5 , Jardine, 
Bahdinan Kurmanjt, Baghdad 1922, mateiials 
collected at Zakho and presented as the “Kur- 
man]i of the Kurds of Mosul division and sur- 
rounding districts of Kurdistan”; Dufresne, Un 
comte kurde de la region de S^ord, y A , 19 lO, 
p 107 — 1 18, in the dialect of BohtSn but dictated 
by a “ba'id Hikkari effendi”; Ylisuf DiyS al- 
Din p 5 sha al-KhSlidf, al-Hadiya Hal-amidiya 
fi U-Lughati U-Kurdiya, Stambul 1310, the 
author was KS^im-makSm at M6tkl (MSdkl), cf 
the compte-rendu y A., series ix., vol. 2, p 
545 and M Hartmann, Bohtdn*, P Beidar, 
Grammaire Kurde, Paris 1926 the dialect of 
Zakhg-DjazTra Tur 'Abdin-Mfir dIn-D lyftr- 
bakr. P Lerch, Fotschungen uber die Kurden, 
St. Petersburg 1857 — 1858, texts collected at 
Roslawl from prisoners of war natives of the 
environs of Diyarbakr; Prym and Socin, Kur- 
dische Sammlungen. St. Petersburg 1887, i.-a 
and i.-b, texts and translations, dialect of Jar 

73 
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'Abdin; Makas, Kurdtsche Siudien^ Heidelberg 
1900, p I — 16: Etne Probe des Dtalektes v 
Diyarbaktr ^ do., Kurdtsche Texte^ St Peters- 
burg-Leningrad 1897 — 1926, collected in Bu- 
dapest, dialect of MMln. Northern Syria: 
von Le Coq, Kurdtsche Texte^ Berlin 1903, 
not for sale, 1., p i — 81, texts collected at 
ZendjTrli, + i — 92, phototype of the Nawbahar 
and Mawltd-t Nabi, 11 1 — 115, transcription of 
texts of vol. 1 and phrases in Zaza, Lolo (^) 
and Baba = MiikrI Cf also Ber^zine, Etudes 
sur les dtalectes musulmans^ Kazan 1853; Soane, 
The 3 Ik^dt branch of Kurmanjt^ J P A S ^ 
1909, p 895, Soane, Grammar of the Kur- 
manjty 1913 

Folklore, Literature, Newspapers 

The collections of Kurdish stories made by 
Jaba, Lerch, Prym-Socin, von Le Coq, O Mann, 
Makas and Nikitine give a fair idea of the Kurds 
as story-tellers The themes are often taken from 
folklore common to the Nearer East (fables, fairy- 
tales, stories of fools, cf Mirza M Djewad al-Kazi, 
Etn Kurdtsches Matchen^ Globus^ 96, p 187), 
more numerous and moie interesting are the stories 
of the loves of popular heroes, of the wars of 
the clans etc Prym-Socin and Makas have given 
detailed commentaries on the subject matter of 
stories of this category O Mann illustrated the 
ballad of the siege of DfmdTmkal^^a in 1017 (1608) 
from the evidence of the official history of 'Abbas I 
Many popular subjects are treated both in prose 
and veise Some cycles with their variants form 
regular epics like the Mem^u Zin, the story of 
a pair of loveis at the court of the emir of 
Bohtan, of which we have Ahmad-khani’s version 
and very numerous popular variants* Lerch, Me- 
langes Astattques^ 111 242 — 255, Prym-Socin, N® 
XXXI.; Mann, N® 11 ; Makas, N® 1 Cf also B 
Chalatianz, Kurdtsche Sagen^ Zettsch, d Veretns 
f Volkerkunde^ 15, 1905, p 322 — 330, 16, 1906, 
P 35 — 46 and 402-— 414, 17, 1907, p 76 — 80 
Jaba’s informant (Recueil de notices^ p. 7—9) 
furnished him with a list of 9 Kurd poets but 
the data must be taken with some caution These 
poets are. 

'All of H a r I r (in ShamdlnSn) who lived 
400 — 471 (1009 — 1078), which almost makes him 
contemporary with Firdawsl(^) He is the author 
of a Kurdish diwanla 

Shaikh Ahmad MalS-i Djizri, a native of 
Ejazira where his tomb is still to be seen He is 
said to have flourished between 540 and 556 
(1145 — 1160) in the time of a chief 'Imad al-Din 
But the Diwan of Mall-i Djizrl publ in photo- 
type by M. Hartmann, Das Kurdtsche Diwan des 
^hech Ahmedf Berlin 1904, mentions the name 
(fol 221) of the Persian poet Djami, who died 
in 898 (1492) so that he cannot be earlier than 
the end of the xv^ century. An ode dedicated 
to Khan-t Khdnanj who is the Shah of Kurdistan 
(f. 1 71) who rules at Tabriz and who is greater 
than the Shah of Khorasan (f 177) may refer to 
some Ak-Koyunlu [q v ] ruler 

FakI Teiran (707-777 = 1302-1375), bom 
and buried at Mukus, was really called Muhammad 
and used the takhallu^ of Mim Haiy. He wrote 
the Htkayaia Shatkh Senana (^n^an), "Stones of 
Barsisa”, the Kawl-i hasp-t rash ("Tlie words of 
the black courser of the Prophet’’) and other poems 
Mala-i Bats (Mullfi Aljimad), bom and buried 


in the village of Bate in HakkSrl (820 — 900 = 
1417 — 1494), IS the author of a Diwan and a 
Mawltd The lattei has been published in photo- 
type by H von Le Coq {Kurd. Texte, 1. 49-96) 

Ahmad ]^anl of HakkSil flourished between 
1000 and 1063 (1591 — 1652) and was buried at 
Bayazid near the mosque bearing his name He 
wrote the poem Mem-u Zin, analysed by Jaba- 
Lerch, Melanges Astatiques^ 111 242 — 255 and publ 
m 1338 (1920) at Constantinople by the publishers 
of the i,in newspaper His rhymed Aiabic Kurdish 
glossary Naw-bar (“Firstlings”) has been published 
by Ytlsuf Diya al-Din, who gives it the date of 
1094 {al-Hadiya al-Hamidiya, p 279 — 297), and 
m facsimile by Le Coq, 1 I — 47 Ahmad Khani 
also wrote many poems in Kurdish, Arabic and 
Turkish 

Isma'il of Bayazid, an imitator of Ahmad 
Khani (1065-1121 = 1654-1709), is the author of 
a Kurmandji-Arabic-Peisian glossary Gulzar and 
many ghazals and poems §li a r i f-Kh a n, born and 
buried in Djulamerg (iioi — 1161 = 1689 — 1748), 
belonged to the family of the Amirs of HakkaiT 
He is the author of a large number of verses in 
Kuim 5 nd)i and in Persian Murad KhSn of B 5 ya- 
zld (1150-1190=1737-1784) wiote lyric poems 

On the collections of Kuid poetiy belonging 
to the Asiatic Museum in St Peieisbuig, cf Lerch, 
Izsl^dovantya, 111, p xxvi. In 1322 (1904) ap- 
peared in Cairo the Mawhd al-Nabl bi U-Lugha 
al-Kurdiya of Kurdi-zada Ahmad Ramiz 

In the Kurdish newspaper (cf below) we find 
biographical information about and specimens of 
the poetry of the following poets §]i 5 h Partau 
of Ilakkaii whose diwan was finished in X22i 
(1806), Nall who is very populai in the region 
of Eastern Kurman^ji, flourished towards the middle 
of the xixth century; a selection of his poems 
appeared at Constantinople in the anthology en- 
titled (by Amin Faidl), Hadjdji Kadir 

Ko’f, very conscious of his Kurdish nationality 
(xixffi centuiy), 'Abdullah Beg Misbah al-Diwan 
(“Adab”), d in Sawdj-Bulak during the world 
war; Shaikh Razay (Rida) of the family of Tala- 
banl (on the Siiwan), d about 1910, Tahir Bey 
DjSf, son of 'Othman Pasha of AlabCa, d about 
1920 The contemporary poets are 'Ali Kamil of 
Sulaimaniya, 'Abd al-Kadir Zahawi of Baghdad, 
Ahmad Beg Fattah SahibkiiSn of Sulaim 5 niya, 
Mustafa Bey Ejaf (a satiiical poet), Ahmad Beg 
Djaf, son of 'Adila KhanTm Kirkuki (“Athir”) Othei 
poets, whose names are found in the newspapers 
are. Shaikh Nurl BabS 'Ali, 'All Beg Salar Sa'id, 
Mulls Rahim Mukri (Wafa^i”),Kaka Mint(= Amin) 
Mukri, Kak Mustafa Irani (= “Murshid-i KSmil”), 
'Abd al-Khslik, Salim etc 

Jaba’s authority {Recuetl.^ p. 12) gives several 
authors of textbooks m Kurdish ('All of Taramakh 
[after 1000=1591] wrote an Arabic grammar in 
Kurdish and Mala Yunis of Halkatin wrote three 
grammatical works on ta^rif zuruf and tarklb'). 
To the same category belongs the “canonical 
Muslim prayer’ written down about 1783 and 
published by C. Huart in y , 1895, N® i, 
p 86 — 109, as well as the works already men- 
tioned by Ahmad Khani etc But as a rule Kurd 
authors writing on general subjects prefer Arabic, 
Persian or Turkish. 

Among those who wrote in Arabic were the 
celebrated jurists and theologians: 'IsS Hakkari, 
d. 585 (1189); Taki al-Din Shahrazuri, d. at 
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Damascus in 643 (1245) (Ibn Khalhkan, Wafayat^ 
li, 188, 430); ^Abdullah al*Kurdl of SindjSr (Ibn 
Battuta, 11 142) On the Aiyubid prince Abu 

’1-Fida^, historian and geographer, see the article 
on him Ibn al-Athii, ix 49, quotes the Arabic 
ode of Husain Bashnawi, a poet at the court of 
the Marwanids and mentions (xi 7- — 8) the exist- 
ence among the Kurds of men versed in local 
traditions. The Shai af-nama (1 341 — 342) mentions 
among the natives of Bidlis MawlSna ^Abd al- 
Rahim, Mawlana Muhammad Bai-^al^i and Shaikh 
^AmmSr Yasir (cf Nafahat al-UnSj ed. Nassau- 
Lees, p. 479) and speaks of the Hilamc^ and 
fudala^ of ^AmSdia On the Kurd theologians of 
the modern period see the review Rdla-kurd^ N® 
2, p. 23 

Many historical works have been wiitten by 
Kuids in Persian (cf. above). The Dnvaft of the 
Kurd poetess Mah Sharaf-khanfm, d 1264 (1847) 
(cf senva), was published with a biographical 
notice at Teheran in 1926 

Among wiiters in Tuikish of Kurdish origin 
was reckoned the very celebrated poet huduli 
[q. V ] of Baghdad, d 968 {1556) But Koprulu- 
zade Mehmed Fu^ad, Fuduli^ Ilayatl we-Ethetiy 
Stambul 1924, p 13 — 14 says that Fuduli was a 
Turk of the Bay fit tube The Bay fits are certainly 
Turks, but it may be noted that Kkuishid Efendi, 
Styakat-ndme-i Hududy Russ transl., p 193 — 194 
mentions the Bayfit clans {Jirka) of Kifri and 
Tuz-Khurmatu among the Kuids Modern Turkish 
literature has quite a number of wuters of Kurd 
origin (cf. J Deny on the origin of the sociologist 
Diyfi Gok Alp, R M M y 1925, Ixi , p 3) 

The publications of the Chiistian missionaries 
form a special category in Kurdish literature 
The Gospel has been translated into several dia- 
lects the Kirmanshahi version was published in 
London in 1900 The Gospel according to St 
Maik in Mukii was published at Philippopolis 
in 1909 M Fossuin has published a Protestant 
catechism in Mukri and in his grammar has given a 
rhymed translation of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
adapted to local conditions Several of these pub- 
lications are printed in the Aimenian alphabet 
(♦Justi, Kurd Gramm , p xxix.) and seem to be 
intended for the Armenians (of Diyarbakr) whose 
usual language is Kurdish In Apiil 1914 the 
Protestant missionaiies of Urmia published the first 
number of the magazine Kurdistan (m Mukri) 

The first Kurd newspaper that we know of is 
Kurdistan published successively in Cairo, London 
and Folkestone, by '"Abd al-RahmSn Beg, son of 
Badr Khan Beg of Bohtfin The Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek has Nos i — — 1520 (1892 — 
1902); cf. W Z K M y XU, p 112 and Makas, 
Kurd Stud,y p 19 After the Young Turk re- 
volution, the Kurd students {tullali) who had 
formed an association called Hlwt (Unity) founded 
the monthly review Roid Kurd (The Kurd Day) 
of which the first two No** embellished with portraits 
of Salah al-Din and Karim Khan Zand appeared in 
Stambul on June 6 and July 6, 1329 (1912) under the 
editorship of ‘^Abd al-KarIm of Sulaimfinlya ; later 
this review got the name Haidwi Kurd (The Kurd 
Sun) The magazine Kurdistan published by the 
missionaries of Urmia has already been mentioned 
above. The renewal of Kurd activity after the 
war of 1914^1918 was marked by the production 
of several newspapers in Constantinople, Egypt 
and KurdistSn (Diyfirbakr, etc.) The earliest was 
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the weekly Itin (“Life”) founded in 1919# whicb> 
though published in Turkish and in Constantinople, 
was dedicated to the piopagation of the idea 
“Kuidistfin for the Kurds’* N®. 32 appeared on 
ist Ejumadfi I, 1338 = Jan. 23, 1920. As to 
Kurdish newspapers, m default of a complete list 
we may mention Kurdistdny a bi-monthly published 
in Cairo by Ahmad 'AzIzI (1 e. of the tribe of 
Badr IGian); N® 2 is dated 15th Dhu * 1 -Hidj 4 ja, 
^ 335 > 15^^ Rabf 1,1336 The first news- 

paper published in Sulaimaniya was Pl^hkawitn 
(“Progiess”), later replaced by Bdng-t Kurdistdny 
which was edited, before the English evacuation, 
by Hadjdjl Mustafa Pasha (13 Nos. between Aug 
2 and Oct 1922), Rdz-i Kurdistdny otgan of the 
“king of Kuidistan” (Mahmud I = Shaikh Mahmlid), 
publ. at Sulaimaniya by Muhammad Nurl, N® 1 
dated 15^^ ix 1922 and N® 15 8rH m 1923. Bdng-t 
Hakky publ by Shaikh MahmQd after his flight 
(Nos I — 8, ill , N® 3 — 12, IV , 1923), cf. Edmonds 
A Kurdish Nnvspapery Journal Centr. As Soc , 
1925, 1, p 83 — 90; itydnawe (“Resurrection”), 
official {hukumdti) weekly of Sulaimaniya (N®. I-18, 
viii , 1924); Dtydfi-yt Kurdistan (“The Gift of 
K."), a weekly review m three languages publ. 
at Ba gh dad by Sahibkirfin-zfide and Rashid Shawki, 
Mos I — Maich 1925; Zdr-t Kurmdn^iy a 
weekly review publ at Rawanduz by Saiyid Husain 
Mukri and ^Abd al-Rahim Gew, founded I2^k Dhu 
’ 1 -KaMa, 1344 (V Minorsey) 

KUR^UB, a town in Khuzistan, on the 
load fiom Wasit to Sns (Susa) The statements 
regarding distances given by the Arab geographers 
aie now collected and arranged in P Schwarz, 
han im Mittelalter nach dm arab Geographen^ 
1921, iv , p ^^6 s(/ y cf. also p 431 The town 
was noted for its carpets, there was also a (trde 
of the Sultan there A mateiial called susand^trd 
was made theie, cf de Goeje’s glossal y vs\ B G A,y 
iv , s v AMstakhri says that the susandjitrd of 
hasa [q v.] is better than that of Kurkub; the 
latter was a mixture of silk and cotton while in 
the formei wool was used. 

Bibliography G Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern CaliphatSy p 241, 246; Schwarz, 
loc cit y 11 98, wheie all the important quotations 
from the Aiab geographers are given 

(M Plessner) 

KURRA B Shari K b Marthad b Hazim b al- 
HArixh al-^AbsI ai-KaisI, governor of Egypt, 
belonged to the tribe of Kais b Ghailan and was 
therefore a north Arabian His native town was 
Kinnesrin m Syria We do not know whether 
he had already held a high office before his ap- 
pointment as governor of Egypt, but it is ex- 
ceedingly probable, especially as the Umaiyads 
were paiticularly careful only to appoint to this 
important office men of proved ability As con- 
ditions then were, only a tiied man in whom the 
caliphs had entire confidence could be considered 
for the governorship rendered vacant by the de- 
parture of prince 'Abd Allah b ‘’Abd al-Malik 
Kurra entered al-Fustat on the 3rd or 13^ Rabi' I, 
90 (Jan 20 or 30, 709) and assumed complete 
control of the country, including its financial ad- 
ministration. He remained in office till his death 
on 23rd Rabf I, 96 (Dec. 6, 714) Later biassed 
historians have given us a very erroneous picture 
of the man. He is put alongside of the notorious 
al-Hadjdjadj b Ydsuf, which meant that he was 
of the lowest moral character and is described' as 
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a brutal tyiant and heretic The historian loves to 
dwell on the story that he did not hesitate to 
have a drinking bout with music in the newly 
built mosque of 'Amr We get a very different 
picture of this undoubtedly important figure from 
contemporary documents, yielded by the finds of 
papyri m the last fifty years They reveal him as 
a conscientious and faithful official, strict towaids 
his subordinates, lenient towards the people, the 
ruthless exploitation and oppression of whom by 
the minor officials he did his best to check He 
devoted all his energies to a just and wise rule, 
always keeping the future of the land in view 
That there were occasional hardships is easily 
understood, they never became a system with him, 
as with other amirs of the land The serious 
economic damage which the famine of 86/87 
C705/706) inflicted on the land with its terrible 
increase in prices, which was not made good even 
in 88, forced Kurra to devote his whole energy 
to increasing agricultural production in Egypt A 
measuie as effective as it w'as farseeing was the 
recultivation of fallow lands, and great public 
works, of which the name Is(abl Kurra for the 
BtrkaC al-Haba^ still reminds us, which Kurra 
restored to cultivation in its entirety He is said 
to have planted fields of sugar-cane In these 
circumstances quite a different light is thrown on 
the fact that Kurra found himself forced to depart 
from a very old tradition in the distribution of 
taxation and to make newly converted Copts 
pay the d^nya^ from which they had hitherto 
been exempt, by making them share in the cumu- 
lative quota of their community Kurra’s name is 
also connected with the rebuilding of the mosque 
of ^Amr in al-FustSt (old Cairo) In the year 63 
Maslama b MaWiallad had carried out the first 
and ^Abd al-^^AzIz b Marwan the second extension 
of this notable building and Kurra was ordered 
by the Caliph al-Walid I to remove the whole 
mosque and erect a new one on its site The 
work under the direction of Yahya b Hanzala 
took from Sha^ban 92 till Ramadan 93 to complete 
B ibltogr aphy al-Kindl, Kttab a/-fVu/at, 
ed. Rh Guest, G M S,, London 1912, xix , p 
63, 65 ; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, al-Nudjum al zahtra^ 
part ed by T. G J Juynboll, Leiden >855, 

1., p 78, 233, 241 — 244; al-Makrizi, al-Khitaty 

1., p 302, al-Tabari, ed de Goeje, 11. 1201, 
1208, 1266, 1305, Ibn al-Athir, al'Kamtl, iv 
433 > 434 > 460, F Wustenfeld, Dtt Statthalter 
von Agypten zur Zctt der C halt/ in, \ , Abh G 
JV Gott , 1875, XX , p \ ^ H Becker, 

Betttage zur Geschichte Agyptens, Strassburg 
19CX), p 100 ^7 ; do , Papyri Schott’ Reinhardt, 

1., Veroffentlichungen aus der Hetdelberger Pa- 
pyruS’Sammlung, Heidelberg 1906, 111 , p 15 — 19, 
Corpus Papyrorum Ratnert, 111 , Series Arabica, 
ed. A, Grohmann, Vienna 1924, 1/3, p 46 
Kurra's name is also found on two bottle stamps 
in the collection Fouquet in P Casanova, Ca- 
ialogue des pieces de verre des epoques byzantine 
et arabe de la collection Fouquet^ M, I F, A. O., 
1893, vi., p 367, i., N®. 96 and 96IJW and on 
one in University College collection (London) 
in Flinders Petrie, Glass Stamps and Weights^ 
London 1926, N®. 87* (Adolf Grohmann) 
^UR$. [See akrAs.] 

KURSi, an Arabic loan-word from the Aramaic 
kurseyn (Syriac form; Hebrew; ktsse\ Noldeke, 
Manddische Grammatik^ p. 128; S. Fraenkel, De 


vocabults peregrtms, p. 22), throne. It is only 
found twice m the Kur^Sn (11. 256, xxxviii. 33); 
its occurrence in the fiist of these has given the 
veise the name of the Throne Verse {ay at al’ 
kurst)\ the reference is to the throne of God, 
which IS laige enough to embrace the heavens 
and the earth In the second passage the refer- 
ence is to the throne of Solomon. The use of two 
diffeient words, ^arsk and kursl, for the thione 
of God, veiy early troubled the exegists; some 
have seen in the second the stool placed in fiont 
of a throne on which a sovereign rests his feel ; 
cf. the sculptures of Persepolis (Abu Mus 5 , Asbat, 
according to Soddi etc , in Tabari, Tafstr, 111. 7) 
while others took it to be only a synonym of 
^arsh (al-Hasan al-BasrI, ibid ), and one school 
interpreted it allegorically, saying that the kursl 
of God is simply his knowledge (Sa'^id b Ojuhair 
according to Ibn ‘Abbas, ibid,). The use of this 
woid in the second passage foi “a throne on 
which one sits” shows clearly that it is a syno- 
nym of ^arih. 

The idea of an erection squaie in shape (which 
IS also the oiigin of the word ^arsE) is retained 
in the different meanings assumed by the word 
The four sides of the rectangle intended to en- 
close the letters forming a word 01 a number of 
phrases is so called In Persian, these four sides 
are called hhu^upi kursl and the lectangle itself, 
kurshbendi (Huart, Calltgraphes, p 352) The 
Persians use it to describe a frame on which a 
carpet of wool or felt is stretched and under which a 
brazier is placed, the legs are slipped under the 
carpet to warm them in wunier time (the tandlr 
of the Turks; Polak, Persten, 1 65, Fraser, 11 
188) The Arabs apply the name to the following 
objects At Mecca, a kind of gangway or movable 
staircase on 4 wheels (now 6) which had nine 
steps and was placed against the wall of the 
Ka‘ba so that its upper end was level wuth the 
threshold (Ibn Djubair, Rthla, p 91, Ibn Battuta, 
1 309, Dozy, Supplement, 11. 455); a lectern on 
which the Kur''an is placed (Makkari, 1 404), the 
stand for an astrolabe, the carnage of a ballista, a 
seat with a back for 3 or 4 persons, a table on 
which a plate is placed (Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
1 195), a stand on which a turban is laid at 
night (kursl aKtmdma\ Dozy, Vetements, p 343, 
hi® I, Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 50, 221); a 
holder into which is put the lower end of a pointed 
instrument (J A , 1850, 1. 251); the card for 
pulling a tonbur (i9wcr»/ri(7« £/<r PEgypte, xiii 251). 

The Moors give the name to lockets, silver 
boxes, square or triangular, which they wear in 
necklaces, on account of their shape (Dozy and 
Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, s v ; 
Beaussier, p 584). It is also the support for the 
pan and percussion apparatus m a flint lock, the 
bezel of a ring, conning bench (naut.) (Beaussier, 
/. c); a chair of a particular shape on which a 
woman sits when about to give birth to a child 
[kursi al’Wilddd] (Lane, 11 275) Figuratively it is 
the capital of an empiie, royal residence, see of 
a patriarch or a hishop (Dozy, Suppl , n. 456; 
Cuche, Diet ar.’frang,, s. v ). (Cl Huart) 

1?U§, a t own in Upper Egypt on the 
east bank of the Nile The form Kus (Kus in al- 
Fargham and Ibn Rusta) comes from the Coptic 
K6s (or K 5 s Berbir) which a popular etymology 
later connected with the Coptic verb meaning 
*‘to bury”. In the Roman period the town was 
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called Apollinopolis Parva and sometimes Dio- 
cletianopolis. In the early centuries of IslSm, Kus 
seems to have been of much less importance than 
the adjoining town of Kift [q.v ] Some of the early 
geographers like Ibn Khurdadhbih do not mention 
It although it IS found in the tables of al-Kh^g- 
nzmi (ed. by von Milk, p 9) and al-Fargh 5 nI (ed 
Golius, p 36), who place it in the second clime 
It is only after the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hiiijra that KUs began to supplant Kift 
(Ma^crizi, Bulak 1270, p 236) to become, in the 
eighth centuiy, the largest town of al-Sa^id and the 
second city in importance in all Egypt (Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, 
ed Reinaud and de Slane, p. no — in) This 
development is no doubt to be attributed to the 
changes caused by the Crusades in the great trade- 
routes from west to east We can see the beginning 
of this prosperity in Ibn Djubair (ed Wright and 
de Goeje, p. 64 — 65) who passed through it in 
1183 and describes it as an emporium for all the 
goods from Central Afiica and the Yemen It was 
also the rendez-vous of pilgrims from Egypt and 
the Maghrib who went from there to the Hidjaz 
through the port of ^Aidhab (Ibn I}jubair, p 67) 
Later this route was supplanted by that of al-Kusair 
(Abu ’ 1 -Fida^) Yakut (iv 201) already calls it 
the third town of Egypt In the first centuries of 
the Mamluk period, the governorship of the mu- 
dirty a of Kus (al-KusIya) was extremely important 
and coins were struck there. At the same time 
It was a place of exile for individuals of importance, 
for example several of the SVbbasid Caliphs at the 
Mamluk court KQs was also noted as a centre of 
Muslim learning The town had 6 madiasas and 
produced a number of scholars A section of the 
inhabitants however always lemained Christian The 
Copts had several churches there. From 800 a h 
the town began to decline, especially after the 
plague of 806 in which 17,000 are said to have 
died In the xix^k century Kus was half an hour’s 
journey from the Nile. It is still an important 
market for simples, aromatic herbs and all kinds 
of vegetables The Christian element is still con- 
siderable (cf al-Khitat al-d^adlda^ xiv 134) 

B tb I tography al-Mas^udl, Mutu^ al~ 
Dhahab^ ed Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de 
Courveille, 111 50; al-MakdisT, B G A ,\n 47, 194, 
* Nasii-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, Schefer, p 61; 
Quatrem^re, Memoir es geographtques et htstorxques 
sur BEgypte, Pans 1811, 1 192 sqq ; 'All Pasha 
Mubarak, al-Khtta^ al-(i;adtda^ Bulak 1305, xiv 
128 sqq , Maspero and Wiet, Matertaux pour 
servir h la geographic de BEgypte^ Cairo 1919, 
p 155 sqq (J H Kramers) 

KUSAILA B Lemzem al-AwrabI, successor 
or colleague of Sakardid al-Awrabl in the chief- 
tainship of the great tribe of Awiaba which oc- 
cupied the country west of Tlemcen (the passage 
in al-BakrI, Kitdb al-Masdltk, text, p 50, w'hich 
makes Kusaila reign at Tubna in the time of 
Mus 5 b Nusair, is ceitainly a mistake unless 
there were two Kusailas) During the Arab con- 
quest, he led the resistance against Abu ’ 1 -Mu- 
hajijir, successor to 'Okba, was defeated by him 
55 (674 — 675) at the “springs of Tlemcen” 
(now Al-Urit), abjured Christianity and became a 
Muslim He was able to win the favour of the 
conqueror and gained his confidence, which ex- 
posed him to the hatred of 'O^ba, when the 
latter again was given the governorship of Ifrikiya 
and the Maghrib. He took a delight in humiliating 


Kusaila, in spite of the sage warnings of Abu 
’ 1 -Muhadjir Therefore when after his epic cavalry 
campaign in the west, the Arab general, on his 
return to KairawSn made the mistake of dividing 
his army, Kusaila, who accompanied him as a 
living trophy, came to an arrangement with the 
Greeks and Berbers who were following the Muslim 
march The latter were surprised near Tahuda (63 = 
682 — 683) and almost all including ' 01 }:ba and Abu 
* 1 -Muhadjir died fighting Kusaila entered Kai- 
raw 5 n as a conqueror whence he governed Ifrikiya 
for five years, Arabs as well as Greeks and Berbers. 
When the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik was suddenly re- 
lieved of the difficulties, caused by the civil wars 
m the east, he sent an army to Zubair b Kais, 
at Barl^a, with which the latter fought Kusaila 
at Mcms, west of KairawSn He defeated and slew 
him and regained the lost territory (69 = 688/689). 

Bibliography Ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al~^Ibar, 
VI io8 — 109, 146 — 148; Histoire des Berber es^ 
1 21 1 — 213, 286 — 289; Histoire de V Afrique et 
de la SicilCf ed and transl Desvergers, text p 2, 
4 — 5 > transl p 16, 20 — 23 ; Ibn 'Idharl, Baydn^ 
1 15 — 17; al-BakrI, Kitdb al-Masdlik, text, 

p 74; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Ibn Taghribirdi, al- 
Nu^um al-zdhtra^ 1 176 — 178, al-Nuwairl, ap 
Histoire des Berberes^ i , app 11 , p 334 — 336, 
337 , Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, ed. Cairo, iv. 
54 — 55 » al-Nadji, Maldltm al-Tmdn^ Tunis 

1320, 1 47 — 50, 51—53; Ibn Abi Dinar al- 
Kairawani, Kitdb al-Mu^nts^ p 29 — 30, Ahmad 
al-Dira'i, Rthla^ Fas, n d , p 44 — 47 , transl 
de Berbrugger, Voyage^ dans le sud de V Algerie^ 
Pans 1846, p 226 — 231, MahmQd b Sa'id 
Makdigh al-SafSkusI, Nuzhat al-Anddr, Tunis 

1321, 1 71, 73, 75; al-Urthil 5 nI, Nuzhat al- 

Anddr, Algiers 1326, p 97 — 100, W Roth, 
"^Oqba ibn Naji^^ Gottingen 1859, p 59 — 61; 
Foumel, Les Berbers^ 1 160 — 162, 1 74 — 1 77, 
1 8 1, 194 — 196; Mercier, Histoire de VAfrique 
septentrionale^ 1 204 — 21 1 (RENfe Basset) 

KU^AIR or al-Kusair, a seaport on the 

African coast of the Red Sea There is no 
reason to doubt that all the leferences of Oriental 
and European writers to Kusair on the Red Sea 
are to the same place, the contradictions between 
different authors are simply due to inaccuracies 
as, in the first place there is not sufficient ground 
for supposing that there were two places called 
Kusair and secondly Kusair is unanimously des- 
cribed as the harbour of Kus If we were to have 
two places called Kusair, they would have to be 
so far apart that one of them could not be 
described as the port of Kus ; but the place 
marked on our modern maps as Kusair fulfils the 
condition of having been the port of KHs perfectly 
so far as Hts position is concerned The references 
therefore must be to this place which lies a little 
north of Lat. 26®. Ya^Ht is unreliable because he 
makes Kusair lie near 'AidhJb and then puts the 
distance from KUs at 5 and from 'Aidhab at 
8 days' journey Even in Egypt where they are 
used to great distances, two places 8 days’ journey 
apart would not be described as near one another. 
A glance at the map shows that if it is five days 
from Kusair to KQs, it cannot be 8 from Kusair 
to 'Ai^ab The distance could not be covered in 
18 days if the first statement is correct. As a 
matter of fact from 'AidhSb to KDs is according 
to al-MakrlzI 17, according to al-ldrisi 20 days’ 
journey so that it cannot be only 8 to Kusair. 
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Even if we put ^AidhSb farther north, as C H. from his native land and in obscurity a younger 
Becker (cf. ‘aidhXb) and S. Lane-Poole have son of Kilab b M un a, a descendant of the Kuraish 
rightly done, the contradiction between these whose supremacy in Mecca had been replaced by 
figures IS not disposed of. that of the BanQ Khuza'a, he loses his father soon 

The significance of the harbours on the Red after his birth and is taken by his mother Fatima 
Sea for European trade with India and China bmt SaM b Sayal who had maiued again, her 
and for the pilgrims to Mecca has often been second husband being a member of the tribe of 
described. At the same time the relative importance Banu ^Udhra, to his tribe in the north of the 
of the different harbours varied considerably m the Arabian Peninsula (in the neighbourhood of Sargh 
course of centuries (cf. bahr al-kulzum) While according to al-Kalbi in Ibn SaM, l/i., 36, 25, a 
Kusair flourished particularly in the ‘^Abbasid period, place on the Syrian frontier of the HidjSz, near 
^AidljSb later became the piincipal port and still Tabuk [Yakut, ed Wiistenfeld, iii. 77], 

later al-TOr. After Selim I had conquered Egypt, or right into Syrian lerntoiy near YarmUk [al- 
he tried again to revive Kusair and built a fortress Baku, p 773]), here his original name of Zaid 

there The further history of the town to 1876 was changed to Kusaiy from the root “to 

with a very full description of its condition m the go away” Having learned his true origin from 
seventies was given by C A Klunzinger, who was his mother, he returned to Mecca wheie as a 
Egyptian medical officer there He calls particular result of his mariiage with Hubb 5 , the daughter of 
attention to the disastrous effect on its fortunes of the KhuzS^I chief Hulail b Hubshiya, who con- 
the building of the railway to Suez and then of trolled all the arrangements foi the woiship of 
the Suez Canal. While in the fifties the traffic at the Ka'^ba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired 
Kusair along with that of Suez was “steadily an important position in the city On the death 
increasing” (v. Neimans), the port is now only of his father-in-law, Kusaiy managed to succeed 
important for tiaffic to and from Egypt, through him in his offices, either after a long struggle 
traffic through the Red Sea has no longei any with the Khuza'^a, or as a less reliable tradition 

inducement to touch Kusair, the decline of the has it by means of a tricky bargain like that of 

town IS most clearly seen from the figures given Jacob and Esau, which he made with (Abu) 
by Sami Bey at the end of the century in the Ghubshan, son of Hulail or only some more distant 
Kamus al-A'lam relative of his (cf Ibn Duraid, al-I$]itikak^ 277, 

Bibliography YakGt, s. v , al- line 7 with 282, line 2, the two complete genealogies 

Kalkas]iandl, Die Geographic «. Vetivaltung von are given in the source used by Ibn Duraid, the 
Agypten^ transl by Wustenfeld, N G W Gott ^ Diamharat al-Ansab of Ibn al-Kalbi) The detailed 
1879, XXV, p 169, Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Takivini^ narrative of the events which biought Kusaiy to 
ed. Reinaud, p. 23, 1 1 1 ; Makrlzi, Khitat^ ed fame is given in the article khuzA^a [q v ] 

Wiet, I, 61, S. Lane-Poole, A History of Becoming master of Mecca and guaidian of the 

Egypt in the Middle Ages^ 1901, p. 304 and map, Ka'ba, Kusaiy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
C. B Klunzinger, Bilder aus Oberdgypten^ der worship, he united the clans of the Kuraisb, who 
Wuste und dem Rothen Meere\ 1878, p 265 were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
sqq ; do , Ertnnerungen aus ntetnem Leben als assured them the mastery of the town for the 

Arzt und Naturforscher zu Koseir am Roten future , indeed it is even said that it was on this 

Meere^ 1915 (with a map of the town, many account that the name Kurai^ (from takarrasha^ 
views and a bibliography of the author’s works to combine) replaced the old name Banu ’ 1 -Nadi ; 
containing 89 numbers), v. Neimans, Das rothe Kusaiy is said to have been called Mudjammi^ 
Meer und die Kusten lander tm Jalu e iSyy in the “re-unitei”. On his death the sacred offices 
handelspolitischer Beziehmig^ Z D M, G ^ ^858, that had become his perquisites, were inherited 
xii, p. 398, 399, 418 , Sami Bey Frasheri, by his four sons ^Abd al-Dar, '^Abd Man 5 f, 
al’A^ldm^s v — For the history of its commercial 'Abd al-‘^Uzza, ‘^Abd Kusaiy, the second of 
relations the fundamental work is Heyd, Ge~ whom through his son Hashim was a direct an- 
schichte des Levaniehandels^ Index s.v., and more cestor of the Prophet The house which Kusaiy 
recently studies by C H Becker (ait ^aidhab, had built himself quite close to the Ka'^ba was 

BAHR AL-KOL 7 UM, EGYPT, the latter IS reprinted henceforth the centre of the civil and religious 

in Islamstudten^ 1924, i, esp p 185 sqq , also functions of the Kuraish under the name Dar 
Grundlinien der %virtschaftlichen Entivicklnng al-Nadwa [q v ] , the interesting description of 
Agyptens in den ersten Jahrhunderten des Islam^ the working of the Dar al-Nadwa goes back to 
in Klio^ IX., 206 sqq , reprinted in Islamstudien^ Muhammad b. Djubair b MuPim, d. circa lOO 
1., esp. p 213 sqq) (M Plessner) (cf. Sprenger, Leben und Lehre d. Mohammed^ 111, 

IjlU^AIR 'AMRA. [See 'amra ] note clx) To Kusaiy is also attributed the discovery 

KUSAIY, an ancestor of Muhammad in and digging of the well of al-^Adjul (Kutb al-Din 
the fifth generation and restorer of the pre- [Chron. Stadt Mekka^ ed. Wiistenfeld, 111], p. 107 
Islamic worship of the Ka^ba in Mecca infra; Baladhurl, Futuh^ ed. de Goeje, p. 48, YS^ut, 
His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources Mtd-djam^ m 19 — 20; Bakil, p 646, cf. 766). 
as Kusaiy b. KilSb b. Murra b Ka^b b Lu^aiy From what has been said above it is evident 

b Fihr-Kuraish (cf. Wiistenfeld, Geneal Tabellen^ that the Kuraish regaided Kusaiy as their true 
O.-T.), and his life and exploits are recorded by founder and the founder of the Ka‘ba. The an- 
our sources in three recensions which only differ tiquity of this tradition is attested by a verse ot 
from each other in trifling details; these go back al-A^^sha (BakrI, p. 489) and by several of Hassan b 
to Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 146), Ibn Ishak (d. Thabit. Later historiography has tried to harmonise 
150) and ^Abd al-Malik b ‘Abd al-^^AzIz b. Djuraidj this old native tradition with the genealogical 
al-Makki (d. 150)- Kusaiy is represented, like the system which later became established and ac- 
usual legendary type of hero who founds a city, cording to which Kuraisb = Fihr b. Malik b. al- 
as having passed his childhood and youth far Nadr (Wustenfeld, * Tabellen^ N.) as well 
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as with the tradition quite different in origin and 
character of the Abrahamic cult of the Ka^ba 
(q. V , 11., p. 587a) and its vicissitudes under the 
iQjuihum [q v.] and the Khuza^a Kusaiy is there- 
fore to Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens 
and Romulus for Rome” (Caetani). In the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to say 
whether he should be regarded as a historical 
personage transformed into a hero or the mytho- 
logical transfiguration of a hero. His name is 
found, although by no means commonly, in the 
Arab onomasticon a Nahik b. Kusaiy al-SalQli, 
a contemporaiy of Muhammad, is mentioned by 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd^ v. 14 — 15, Ibn Hadjar, al-Isaba^ 
ed Cairo, vi. 257 , another contemporary of Muham- 
mad, whom Ibn al-Athir, Usd^ v 205 calls Kasli (>) 
and Ibn Hadjar, al-haba^ v. 212, 241 Fudail or 
Kasil b. Zalim al-SmbisI, according to the Djam- 
harat aUAnsab of Ibn Kalbi occurs in the Escorial 
manuscript (f 581) of the lattei as Kusaty, Lastly 
the same work (MS British Museum, f 162 v) 
mentions a tribe Kusaiy b. Malik b Tha^laba b. 
Buhtha b Sulaim The fact that this name is to 
be recognised in the VlCp of the Nabataean in- 
scriptions and probably also in the Kovcrct^ of a 
parchment from Dura on the Euphrates (cf. Cu- 
mont, Les f outlies de Doura-Europos^ Pans 1926, 
p 320) does not justify us in concluding that it 
IS of northern origin, since as we have seen, it is 
found among different tribes The tradition which 
makes Kusaiy pass his childhood in Syria is in 
favoui of the hypothesis which makes the worship 
of the Ka^ba mtioduced, or at least renewed, as 
a result of influences from the north, perhaps in 
some statements of tradition (e g al-Kalbi quoted 
by Ibn ba'd, i/i 39, i — ii) we have an echo of an 
actual fact, namely that on the old cult of Hubal, 
“the idol of the Khuza'a” (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi, K 
al-Amam^ p 28), there was super-imposed that of 
al-^Uzza and Manaf-Manat, for which we have 
definite evidence m Northern Arabia in particular 
In any case the figure of Kusaiy soon became 
legendary , his story, as we have seen, has the 
characteristic features of the legends of eponymous 
heroes, his alleged sons are only symbols of the 
part played by Kusaiy in the religion of Mecca 
if it IS not quite true that he was the object of 
Tegular divine worship (the name ^Abd al-Kusaiy 
borne by one of his sons does not necessarily 
imply the divine character of the father), he was 
undoubtedly venerated according to the ancestor 
woiship, which certainly existed in pie-Muham- 
madan Arabia, although we know very little about 
it The eponymous hero of the people of al-TaTf, 
Thakif IS analogous in character to Kusaiy. The 
latter’s memoiy remained paiticularly associated 
with the Dai al-Nadwa, which Lammens, de- 
veloping a suggestion by M Hartmann, has shown 
was not the “senate of Kuiaish”, as tradition has 
it, but rather a place for the celebration of rites, 
essentially social and religious in their origins. 
Its proximity to the Ka'^ba, with which it is 
however never confounded, suggests that it was 
one of these private dwellings built beside Semitic 
temples, which, without being identified with the 
temple itself, came in time to acquire a religious 
character and certain religious functions We have 
an example of this type of house in the “house 
of Lysias” in the precincts of the temple of the 
Palmy ran deities at Dura (Cumont, Les f outlies 
de Doura^ p. 36—37). 
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Whatever the origins may be, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the sixth century A. D. the 
control of the Ka'ba and of the was in the 

hands of a clan claiming descent from Kusaiy and 
that the Kuraish were agreed that he waus the 
founder of their tribal unity. It is to be noted 
on the other hand that even if this clan included 
among its members some of the recognised chiefs 
of the Kuraish, among others the BanQ Umaiya, 
It was far from having complete political and 
financial control in its hands; the BanQ MakhzQm 
for example, one of the most powerful families in 
Mecca, were not descended from Kusaiy. It seems 
probable then that the Meccan republic was con- 
stituted on the initiative and under the direction 
of the BanQ Kusaiy, but that the latter were 
forced to admit into their social organism other 
clans having the same rights and privileges as 
themselves, although the prestige of noble blood 
and supremacy in religious matters always remained 
the exclusive prerogative of the BanQ Kusaiy; it 
is a process which presents striking analogies 
with that which may, we think, be noted in the 
formation of national unity among the Israelites, 
as a result of the fusion of the tribes of Judah 
and I.evi with the Ephraimite tribes 

Bibliography, Ibn HisbSm, ed. 

Wustenfeld, p. 75 — 84, Ibn Sa'^d, Tabakat^ ed. 
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1. 1092 — 1 1 10 ; al-Azral^i, Chron, d Stadl Mekka^ 
ed Wustenfeld, 1 60 — 66, 464 — 465; al-Ya‘kubi, 
Htsiortae,, ed. Houtsma, 1 273 — 278; Pseudo- 
BalldiT, aLBad^ wa 'l-Tdrlkh,^ ed. Huart, iv, 
126 — 127, transl 1 18 — 1 19, IbnKutaiba, Md^Urtf^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 34; Ibn Duraid, al-IsJ^tikak,^ 
ed Wustenfeld, p 13, 97; Yakut, 
ed Wustenfeld, 1 235, 11 524 — 525, iv. 623 — 
625, al-Bakri, Md^am,^ ed. Wustenfeld, p. 58; 
Caussin de Peiceval, Essat sur Bhistoire des 
ArabeSy i. 231 — 25 1 ; Caetani, Annah delV Islam 
1 73 — 75, 99 — 106, M. Hartmann, Z,A , xxxvii., 
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P 27— 33, 41 (G. Levi Della Vida) 

KUSDAR, or KuzdAr, is the name of a 
town in 27® 48' N. and 66® 37' E. and of 
the district in which it is situated, a 
long, narrow valley, important by reason of its 
central position at the point of convergence of 
roads from Kalat on the north, KarStl and Bela 
on the south, Ka(hl on the east, and Makran and 
KhSran on the west Yakut describes it as a small 
town m a fertile district, which he calls TQrfin, 
producing grapes, pomegranates, and other fruits, 
but not dates. It is a city of India, or rather, he 
says, of Sind, situated at a distance of eighty 
farsakhs fiom Bust. It was conquered by the 
'Arabs shortly after their conquest of Makran, 
and Ibn Hawkal says that it was governed by an 
'Arab residing at KaikSnSn, who admitted the 
name of the 'Abbasid Khalifa into the public 
prayers, but Yakut quotes a traveller who describes 
the district as the abode of the I^awandj, and 
its capital as the seat of their Khalifa, In A. D. 
977 — 97 S It was taken by Subuktigln, and its 
ruler was captured, but was restored on condition 
of his agreeing to pay tribute and causing the 
Khutba to be recited in Subuktigln’s name. At a 
later date he was again attacked by Subuktigln, 
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owing to his failure to remit tribute, KusdSr is 
now the principal town of the JhalawSn division 
of the KalSt State in BalQ^istSn. 

Bibliography', Ibn Hawkal, B G.A,,^ i., 
Register in vol iv. , The Oriental Geography 
of Ebn translated by Sir William Ouseley, 

London 1800; Yakut, Mt^djam al-Buldan,^ ed. 
WUstenfeld, s v , al-^Utbi, Tc^iikk-t Yaminl, 
MSS.; Imperial Gazetteer of India ^ Oxford 1908 

(T. W. Haig) 

^USilAIR, an Arab tribe forming part of 
the great group of the BanU ^Amir b Sa^sa‘^a 
[q V.] whose fortunes ue find them almost con- 
tinuously sharing in the period before as well as 
after IslSm They had particularly close associations 
with the tribes of 'Ukail and DjaMa [q v ] whose 
genealogical table makes them brothers Their 
genealogy is Kughair b Ka'b b Rabia*^ b ^Amir 
b. §a^sa^a Tradition makes the mother of Kushaii 
Raita bint Kunfudh b Malik of the tribe of the 
BanU Sulaim [q v ] During the pre- Muhammadan 
period, the Banu Kushair settled in al-Yamama 
were involved in all the wars of the ‘^Amir b 
Sana'a especially in those against the Tamim, the 
ShaibSnj whose chief HSdjib b Zurara was made 
prisoner by MSlik b Salama al-Khair b Kusfiair, 
called Dhu ’1-Rukaiba, at the battle of Qabala, 
and against the kings of al-Hira (cf Nakd^tdy ed 
Bevan, p 70, 404 — 405) After Muhammad’s suc- 
cesses in Cential Arabia, the Ku^air joined with 
the other tribes of the 'Amir in sending him en- 
voys and coming to an ariangement with him, it 
is to this time that tradition dates their conversion 
to IslEm (cf the texts in Caetani, Annali delV 
Islamy I /i , 297 [9 A H , § 78]) Later they took 
part without particularly distinguishing themselves 
in the w'ars of conquest in Syria and the 'Irak, 
and settled particularly in the eastern parts of the 
Arab empire In the Omaiyad peiiod, they were 
very numerous and powerful in KhuiasSn, of which 
several Kushairls were governors (among others 
Zur&ra b 'Lkba whose family possessed a very 
highly esteemed breed of horses) This Kushairi 
colony had as its founder and common ancestoi 
Haida b. Mu^awiya b Kushair, a half-mythical 
personage who is said to have lived to a fabulous 
age and to have had a thousand descendants (Ibn 
Hadjar, I^aba^ Cairo 1325, 11 56, N® 1890, Abu 
HStim al-Sidjistftnl, K al-Mu^ammarln, in Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arah Phil 11 97) On the 

other hand we find in Mubarrad, ed Wright, p 
273, a similar longevity attributed to Dhu ’1-Rukaiba, 
the Kushairi chief mentioned above, and indeed 
almost all the Kushairls of note settled in Khurasan, 
recorded by history, belonged to the clan of Salama 
al-Khair to which Dhu ’1-Rukaiba belonged, and 
which seems to have been the aristocracy of 
the tribe. 

The Kughair did not number many poets of 
note among them; the best known is Yazid Ibn 
al-Tathrlya who lived between the end of the 
Omaiyad period and the beginning of the ‘^AbbSsid 
period 

The genealogical sources and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbl also mention other ethnical groups bearing 
the name Banli Kughair, two of which belonged 
to the southern tribes of the Aslam and the Aws 
(AnsSr). 

Bibliography', HighSm Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Dj amharat al-Ansab (MS. British Museum, Add 
23, 297), f. 134r — 7r; Wiistcnfeld, Genealogtsche 


Tabelleny D X17 {Register,^ p. 140 — 141); Ibn 
Duraid, K al-I^ttkak (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 181 ; 
Ibn Kutaiba, AT. al-Ma^artf (ed. Wiistenfeld), 
p 43. (G Levi Della Vida) 

J^U^AIRl, Abu ’l-Kasim 'Abd al-Karim b 
Hawazin b 'Abd al-Malikb Taihab Muhammad, 
bom in 376 (986), died m 465 (1074), was in dog- 
matic theology the pupil of the Agh'arl AbH Bakr 
b Furak and in mysticism a follower of al-SulamI 
and 'Abu 'All al-Da^:kak, whose daughter Fapma 
(d. 480=1087) he married He was persecuted 
by the other Ash'arls, by Hanbali jurists and the 
Saldjuk officials from 440 (1048) to 455 (1063). 
His best known works are the two manifestoes, 
the Ri^dla ila J^amalat al-^ufiya bi-Buldan al^ 
Islantf written in 438 (1046) to adapt SUfism to 
Agh'arl metaphysics and the Shakaya tla Ahl al- 
Sunna bt-Hikaya ma ndlahum mtn al-Mthna written 
in 446 (1054) to clear the memory of al-Ash'ari 
from the charge of heterodoxy laid against his 
atomist metaphysics (publ in Subki, fabakat, first 
ed Cairo, n d , 11. 276 — 288) We also have from 
Kughaiii’s pen a mystical commentary on the 
Kur^Sn entitled Lata^if al-Iihatat and a manual 
of mystic paths, Tartlb al-Suluk^ the esoteiicism 
of which IS deliberately obscure The Rtsala^ a 
classical manual of Muslim mysticism was criticised 
from the ImSml point of view by Ibn al-Dfi'i 
{Tab^tra, lith TeherSn 13 12, p 405 — 409) and 
published with the Shark of al-Ans5rI at Cairo in 
1290 m 4 volumes — This is the only useful 
edition , the little editions in one volume (1318 A.H , 
etc) are swaiming with typographical mistakes 
Btbltogi ap hy Subki, fahakat al-Sh^Ji^iya^ 
first ed Cairo, n d, 111 243 — 248, Brockel- 

mann, GALy 1. 432 — 433; R Haitmann, Al 
Kuschatrts Darstellung des Sufitumsy Beilin 
1914 (L Massignon) 

KUSKUSU (Couscous), a dish prepared 
with semolina Throughout northwest Africa 
(Tripolitania, Sahara, Tunisia, Algeiia, and Morocco) 
It is the basis of the food of the people It is 
sometimes called ta^am 1 e food par excellence 
The Beduins of Eastern Algeria also call it na^ama, 
which has the same meaning, those of Western 
Algeria, nia^ashy those of the South and of the 
Sahara, also with the same sense In Tunisia, 

the name ia^am has even become applied to feasts 
at which this dish is particularly used, feasts known 
elsewhere as zarda (Eastern Algeria), wfada 
(Western Algeria) and musem (Morocco). In the 
Judaeo- Arabic of Africa kuskusu is called ftil 
Kuskusu may be prepared at any time Some 
however prepare it in the nights of Monday and 
Friday, which according to the sunna are peculiarly 
auspicious nights The ceremony of preparation, 
which has been given a kind of religious character, 
at which certain rites have to be performed, always 
begins with an invocation or pious formula The 
woman preparing it must not hear or see anything 
which might be a bad omen. Those near her avoid 
speaking of anything except saints or agricultural 
prosperity, the wealth of the produce of the land 
or of the family in which she is 

To make kuskusu, the woman sits on the ground, 
puts in front of her a wooden dish called i^afna 
or kscia according to the district. Beside her is 
the bag of semolina and a vessel of slightly salted 
water Some add to the salted water two or three 
drops of water of NlsSn (the rain that falls at the 
beginning of May, which is kept m a flask) which 
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has peculiar virtues. She then takes a handful of 
semolina, puts it in the ^afnay sprinkles salt water 
over it with the hollow of her hand and rolls it under 
her fingers in the dish to right and left until little 
pellets are formed like lead drops. She goes on 
m this way, handful by handful. From time to 
time she stirs the (i^afna to separate the little 
pellets fiom the large and rolls the latter to make 
them smaller. 

In the meanwhile she is boiling on a brazier, 
in the kedra (a kind of eaithenware saucepan) 
water and meat, if the kuskusu is to be prepared 
with meat, or vegetables (chick peas, turnips, wild 
chard) if it is to be made with vegetables, water 
alone if it is to be with sugar Finally the required 
quantity of semolina for the kuskusu having been 
prepared, the woman shuts it up for some time 
in a bag or bottle of leather In this the little 
pellets run together as they dry up and form a 
kind of rough grained paste The cook then turns 
out this paste into a special sieve and taking up 
her pestle crushes it through the sieve The round 
grains that pass through the holes of the sieve 
are the real grains of kuskusu; the grains too 
large to go through are used to make barkukes 
(cf. below) or semolina cakes called moka^fa 

In the meanwhile the kedra half filled with 
water has been boiling on the brazier Ihe cook 
then takes the keskas^ a kind of earthenware pot 
shaped like a funnel without a neck and pierced 
with little holes in the bottom The kcskas is 
placed on the kedra, the edges of which are 
wrapped in cloth to prevent the steam escaping 
between the two vessels The kcskas is filled with 
grains of kuskusu. The steam in order to escape 
has to pass through the holes in the bottom 
of the keskas and through the grains of kuskusu 
which It cooks. From time to time the cook puts 
her finger in the middle of it to see if it is done 
to a nicety When it is she pours the grains into 
the ^afna, rolls them again with her hand to 
prevent them forming a paste or clotting, then 
steams them again in the keskas This time as 
soon as the kuskusu begins to give off steam, 
she puts It finally in the ^afna 

Now if the cook wishes to make tnasfuf or 
sweet kuskusu she powders it with sugar and 
puts here and there little pieces of butter which 
melt and impregnate the little pellets of semolina 
under the influence of the heat The w'ater is 
thiown from the kedra If the kuskusu is to be 
made with meat or vegetables the woman adds 
water to the kedra so that the bouillon or sakiya 
may go farther and a little salt This bouillon is 
used to sprinkle on dishes before they are served 

Whatever be the number of courses to a meal, 
the kuskusu IS always served last. According to 
the manner of its preparation the kuskusu has 
different names, which vary also in the different 
linguistic areas To those edready mentioned may 
be added * i mas/uf, very fine grained with sugar, 
2 ma^uar, very fine grained with meat, 3 barbukh. 
(Tunis, Constantine), fine grained, eaten cold with 
butter or fat of any kind, sprinkled with butter- 
milk, m the west called stkuk, 4 mahamm^a, 
kuskusu with very large grains, 5 barkUkes or 
barkUjkesJi or may dud of large grains swollen by 
Steam and cooked in bouillon or milk — called 
in Southern Algeria, 6 barbui^a, made with barley 
semolina, in place of wheat semolina — in the 
west called brful. 
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KUSS IBN SA^IDA of the tribe of Yad, a 
half legendary figure, called “the sage, the arbiter 
{hakam) of the Arabs”. His eloquence is proverbial. 
He seems to have been a Christian, but not Bishop 
of Na^hran as has been said There was a pro- 
veibial expression “eloquent as the bishop of 
Nadjran” This must have facilitated the confusion, 
of which there is no trace in the oldest references. 
The Sira and Hadith take an interest in Kuss 
because his personality, surrounded with a halo 
of asceticism, increased by one the lamentably 
small group of the hanif He is also said to have 
predicted the imminent coming of the Prophet. 
The latter is said to have heard him preach at 
the fair of %^k 5 z. If Kuss really was a historical 
individual, he must have lived at a much earlier 
period than the generation contemporary with 
Muhammad ; it is impossible to think that he 
could have become a legendary figure if he lived 
about the time of the Hidjra. At this time the 
tribe of Yad had ceased to exist as a separate group. 
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_ (H. Lammens) 

KUSUF, Kh usUf, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusuf is used alike for the eclipse 
of the moon {kusuf al-kamar) and for that of the 
sun {kusuf al' Ranis'), e g in al-Fargh^nl, KostS 
b Luk 5 , al-BattSnl, al-BlrunS; but they are often 
distinguished as al-khusuf, eclipse of the moon, 
and al-kusUf of the sun; e g. by al-KazwinI (on 
the linguistic usage, it should be noted that ac- 
cording to the Mafdtih aUUlum, ed van Vloten, 
the viiib form should not be used, although this 
is very often done ; e g by al-KazwTnl and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon 
have from the earliest times attracted the liveliest 
attention Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied 
the theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs 
and Syrians, etc We shall deal first with the 
eclipse of the moon. It must be premised 
that the apparent path of the moon — we must 
adhere to the geocentric view — cuts the 
ecliptic in two opposite points, which however 
in course of time come to move on to the ecliptic. 
These points are called al-^awzahar (Persian 
djiawz Hhr, nut-shape, or less correctly guy cihr, 
globe-shape); they are also called al-tinnln, “dragon” 
(see below) All the planets have of course such 
^awzahar\ without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon Their positions are given in 
the Ephemerides The massive ball into which 
according to Ibn al-Haitham the moon is inserted, 
and which carries it along as it moves, is called 
falak al^ijiawtahar 
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The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was 
early recognised, by a dark body coming between 
the sun and the moon. It was at one time thought 
that this was a dragon, which ended at two op- 
posite points on the globe of the heavens and 
had the same motion as the nodes of the moon 
Eclipses occur when we cannot see the moon, 
because the head or tail of the diagon comes be- 
tween us and the moon From this idea comes 
the name for the crescent and waning nodes, i. e 
the points where the moon passes through the 
ecliptic, “head, and “tail, al-dhanab''\ 

which were retained long aftei the “dragon” had 
disappeared The sign £l for the length of the 
node IS a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited 
this dragon with certain influences on the horoscope 
But Severus Sebokt (c 650) (I. Nau, Notes d'^As- 
tronomu Synenne, J A, [Ser 10], 1910, xvi., 
p 15) long ago denied this, as there was no 
dragon and the calculations in question referred 
to the movements of the nodes. But we still find 
in al-Blrunl’s Tafhtm etc the assertion that head 
and tail have sepaiate natuies The head is hot, 
auspicious, and indicates increase (of property etc ) 
The tail is cold, brings misfoitune, and indicates 
diminution of wealth etc Eclipses of the sun or 
of the moon are really caused by the earth 
coming between the sun and moon or the moon 
coming between the earth and the sun Instead 
of djiawzahar we often have the word “node” 
^akd and ^ukda used, also in combination with 
ra^s and dhanab 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first 
instance, because the sun is considerably larger 
than the earth, consists of a cone-shaped con- 
vergent shadow (the shadow) on one side and a 
divergent shadow (penumbra) on the other side 
Only in the shadow is there absolute darkness 
As the diameter of the shadow at the place of 
the moon’s path is considerably greater than that 
of the moon at the same point, under certain 
conditions, the moon may remain some time in 
the shadow and therefore be perfectly eclipsed 
for the period Ibn al-Haitbam, for example, in- 
vestigated these conditions very fully (E. Wiede- 
mann, Bettr , xiii., Vber erne Schrtft von Ibn 
aUHattharn^ ^ Uber die Beschaffenhett der Schaeten''\ 
S B F Af S y Erlg y 1907, xxxix , p 226) 

If earth, sun and moon were veiy small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when 
the sun and moon were exactly in the nodes 
But as they are large, eclipses also occur when 
these bodies have passed beyond the nodes, 1 e 
have experienced an alteration in latitude and 
longitude A total eclipse occurs when the breadth 
is smaller than the difference between the diameter 
of the shadow and that of the moon, a partial 
eclipse when it is larger than the latter but 
smaller than the sum of the diameters; if it is 
however equal to the latter, there is only a con- 
tact but no eclipse. 

Taking into consideration the shadow alone, 
the makhrut (cone) or ^anawbar (pine-apple) 
— Us cross-section is called da^trat al-ull — we 
have the following, the entrance into the shadow 
is called bad'" al-kusufy beginning of the eclipse; 
the phase from the beginning of the eclipse, to 
the beginning of totality, is called sukUf (falling, 
the efjL^rcofftq of Ptolemy), the middle of the path 
covered m shadow is called wast (middle) The 
phase which corresponds to complete emergence 


IS called tanidm aUin^tlc^ (the completion of 
disappearance); al-makth (stop, stay) means the 
phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in a partial 
eclipse there is no such stop. A kusuf hull al^ 
kamar btla maktdk’^ a total eclipse without a stop 
is said to occur when the moon’s path is such 
that the darkened moon touches the cone of the 
shadow at only one point; then a total eclipse 
exists at this point only For the case of total 
eclipse, the place where it begins is called aw- 
wal al-makth and where the moon begins to 
emerge from the shadow, dhhir al-makth 

A diminution of light but no complete extinc- 
tion also occurs when the moon moves through 
the half-shadow In his classical work on the 
shadows Ibn al-Haitham (see above) discussed 
the theory of this question and checked it by 
observation. In very rare cases, however, the 
whole of the eclipsed moon does not appeal quite 
black but shows different colours, especially a 
dark red ; this was observed by various early 
astronomeis and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Haitham (his statements agree with modern ob- 
servation, e.g Joh yiviWQty Lehrbuch der kosmtschen 
Phystk^y § 9, p 196) Al-Birunl further studied 
these colours {al-Kanun al-Mas^udly makala vii , 
bab vii , fad 111), he also examines ciitically 
earlier views and particularly Indian ideas on the 
astrological significance of the colours (cf E 
Wiedemann, Vber die verschtedenen bet der Mond- 
finsterms auftretenden Farben nach Biruniy in 
Eders yahrbuch fur Photographtey etc, 1914) 
This light on the completely eclipsed moon is 
explained by the fact that the sun’s rays are 
diverted in passing through the earth’s atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and illuminate the 
moon According to the amount of moisture in 
the atmospheie, these di veiled lays are more or 
less coloured For the possibility of a solar eclipse, 
the conditions are the same as for a lunar one 
Solar Eclipse As the angle at which the 
moon appeals to us is smaller, although only 
slightly, than that at which the sun appears, the 
moon can never completely cover the sun. There- 
fore even at a so-called total eclipse of the sun, 
even if the centres of sun and moon and earth 
all he on a straight line, a narrow rim of light 
still remains. Bright formations, the corona and 
the protuberances radiate from this. They are 
described by al-Biruni in al-K dnun al-Mas^udly 
makaloy viii , baby xi (cf E Wiedemann, Er- 
schetnungen bet der Diimmerung und Sonnenfinster- 
ntSy in Arch, f, Gesch d Med ^ xv , 1923, p 43) 
The local times at which the same lunar or 
solar eclipse appears at different places is obtained 
from the diffeience of their geographical longitudes. 
The calculations are made difficult by the fact 
that these bodies show a considerable parallax 
This partly explains the great differences between 
the calculated and true values. 

It would take us too far to go into the details 
of the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how long it lasts, its periodicity, 
etc. In the works of al-FarghSnl, KostS b. 
al-Kazwinl, al- 2 jaghmmi, al-KhlrakI, and particu- 
larly in that of Abu ’ 1 -Faradj, Ee Ltvre de Vascen- 
sion de V esprit y ed. F. Nau, Pans 1849, also in 
the Kttab Taf hlni etc of al-Blrlinl we find more 
or less full general descriptions while the works 
on astronomical theory like the Zt^ (tables) of 
al-KhwanzmIj of al-BattSuI, the Jffanun al-Mas^Udt 
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of al’Biruni, the Zi^ of Nasir al-Din al-THsi etc 
give information about mathematical considerations 
and the particular observations to be made (on 
the above scholars, cf H ^xxXtr, Dte Mat hemaitker 
und Astionomen der Atahr in AbhandL zur 
Gesch. der math, JVtssensch,^ Heft x., 1900) 

To obtain a standard for measuring the amount 
of the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or of the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called •fingers” 
{t{ba^ or tsba^ al-kusuf) and the number of these 
that weie eclipsed was calculated In the West one 
spoke of “digits” In the same way the surface is 
imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts and 
It is calculated how many of these are eclipsed 
The latter may be calculated from the foimer 
which refer only to length. Al-Battani, for example, 
gives tables in connection with this. The diopter 
of Hipparchus was used to measuie the magnitude 
of a lunar eclipse Two rods are fixed at right 
angles to a rod The one with a small round hole 
is fixed and the other with a larger round hole 
can be moved towards the other The second hole 
is so placed that at an appropriate distance from 
the other the moon is seen to fill it exactly. A 
daik plane is pushed in fiont of the second hole 
The amount a of the shifting of its edge from 
one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side 
of the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is 
measured, and the magnitude b of the shifting 
over the whole surface of the moon and their 
lelation expressed ns a b The amount^ in fingers 
a 

of the eclipse is 12 

(E Wiedemann) 

KUT al-^AMXRA, a place in al-Hrak, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad 
and '^Amara, 100 miles S E of Baghdad as the 
crow flies. Kiit is the Hindustani word kot meaning 
“foi tress” found in other place-names in al-‘Iralj, 
like Kut al-Mu‘^ammir; Kut aMAmSra is often 
simply called Kut Kut lies opposite the mouth 
of the Shaft al-Haiy, also called al-Gharraf, the 
old canal connecting the Tigris with the Euphrates, 
which has several junctions with the Euphrates, 
e g. at Nasiriya and Su^ al-Shuyukh The plains 
to the north of Kut are inhabited by the Banu 
Rabija, a division of the great tribe of Banu L5m j 
Kut is not an old town; it has been proposed to 
identify it with al-Madhar mentioned by Yakut 
(iv. 275, cf Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate,^ p 38 and H H. Schaeder in Is lam, 
XIV 17) In the beginning of the xixth century 
and down to i860 it was a miserable little village 
surrounded by walls of terre pisee (Keppel in 
1824, according to Ritter, Fetermann, Retsen tm 
Orient Leipzig i860, 11 150) But after Messrs 
Lynch obtained a concession for a line of steamers 
between Baghdad and Basra, Kut became an im- 
portant station on the river and the result was a 
considerable increase in its population. In the last 
period of Turkish administration (1861), Kut was the 
capital of a kada of the same name in the san- 
^ak of Baghdad (and it still is under the new 
^liaV^ government). About 1890 the population was 
estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet) almost all ShFis (about 
100 Sunnis and 100 Jews). The kada extends 
northwards as far as the mountains of Luristan 
The plain at the foot of the mountains is wateied 
by the river KallSl and contains several villages 
the Turkish ownership of which was disputed by 
the Persian authorities. The population of the 
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kada likewise grew after 1861 and about 1890 
numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the population 
of Kut Itself) 

The strategic importance of the site of Knt 
made it play a prominent part in the Great War. 
During the first English advance against the Turks, 
General Townshend occupied Kiit in September 191 5. 
Soon after, it became the base for an advance on 
Baghdad, which ended in the retreat of the English 
troops, soon folloi^ed by the siege of Kht by the 
Turks, which began on Dec 8,1915. As attempts 
to relieve it failed, Kflt was taken on April 29, 1916 
The Tuiks entrenched themselves in their turn in 
Kut until m December 1916 it again fell into 
English hands and in 1920 was incorporated in 
the new kingdom of Trak 

Bibliography C Ritter, Erdkunde,^ xi 
935 V Cuinet, La Turqute d'Asie, Pans 
1894, ill, p 139 — 142, von Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer zum Petsischen Golf,^ Berlin 1899, 
p 288 sqq ; H Longrigg, Four Centuries of 
Modern Iraq^ Oxford 1925, p 294, 313 

(J. H Kramers) 

ifUTA^ [See Kif a ] 

KUTAHIYA (the ancient Cotyaeum), a town 
in Asia Minor, the capital of a sandJa^i: in the 
piovince of KhudSwendig^ar. on the river Pursak, 
which enters the Sa^anya, near it. It is 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, has 22,266 inhabitants, of whom 
4,000 are Greek Orthodox and 3,000 Armenians; 
It contains 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 2 libraries, 
16 dervish monasteries, 4 chuiches, 9 caravanserais, 
II baths, 12 potteries. It is a station on the Bagh- 
dad railway In the xivtk century it was the 
capital of the Germiyanoghlu ; the mosques of 
this period are in rums, other notable buildings 
are the Mefljidie Medrese (704= 1304), the Kur- 
sbun-lu Djami*^ (777 = 1375 — 1376), another mos- 
que (783= 1381), the mosque of Ya'kab Celebi 
(837= 1433-1434), the great mosque, Ulii-Dj5mi', 
the building of which is attributed to the Germiyan- 
oghlu, but is not earlier than Bayazld I It has 
an old citadel in ruins built on a height. The 
maible lion and the Byzantine sarcophagus men- 
tioned by Texier no longer exist There are pro- 
menades called Ak-sG, Sultan baghi, Kebgir, SultSn 
Bayazld BaghCe-si, there are hot springs in the 
neighbouihood. It was once an important centre 
for the manufacture of glazed pottery with floral 
decorations (the so-called Rhodian pottery); an 
attempt has been made to revive this industry 
but the recent products are not so good as the 
old ones 

The town formed the dowry of the daughter 
of the Geimiyanoghlu who married Bayazld I, it 
was taken by TlmGr after the battle of Ancyra 
(1402). The conqueror left his son Shahrukh there 
as governor, while he advanced on Ephesus (H. A 
Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman empire,^ 
Oxford 1916, p. 156, 258). 

Bib Itograp hy Hadjdjl Khalifa, Qiihan- 
numa,^ p* 632 ; ^Ali DjewSd, ^oghrafiya Lugjiatty 
p 688, S5mi-bey, Kamils al-A^lam^ v. 3910; 
Texier, Aste Mtneure,, Pans 1882, p 3941 
J de Hammer, Hist, de Pemptre ottoman,^ 1. 
246; Cuinet, Turqute (PAsie,^ p. 203; Cl Huart, 
Koma la vtlle des dervtches tourneurs,^ Paris 
1897, p. 54 sqq, (view of the citadel). 

(Cl. Huart) 

KUTAI, an independent district (sul- 
tanate) in Eastern Borneo, belonging to the 
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administrative division of Samarinda in the residency 
of “Zuider- en Oosterafdeeling van Borneo”. It 
comprises mainly the valley of the very important 
and for a great part navigable river Mahakam as 
far as Muara Mujub The road from Makassar 
marks the eastern frontier The Dutch assistant 
resident lives in Samarinda on the Mahakam ; the 
capital of the Su^an, Tfinggarung, is a little farther 
up the nver The country is prosperous , the land 
is rich in anthracite and petroleum and under 
normal conditions there is a busy tiade in forest 
products and diied and salt fish The opinion has 
been expressed that in the name ot the sultanate 
the name Yava-koti (Sanskrit >&<9//=end, point), 
known from Indian geogiaphical works, survives 
It IS certain that even before the fifth century 
A D Hindus had founded a colony here directly 
from India and not through Java The inscriptions, 
written in pure Sanskrit, found in Kutai on four 
stone dedicatory pillars prove the existence of a 
flourishing Hindu kingdom here under a king 
Mulavarman, and vciy probably other antiquities, 
notably the Brahman istic images of deities found 
in a cave on Mount Kombeng have also to be 
traced to this kingdom Any later Hindu civilisation 
that existed in Borneo came through Java; in the 
xiv^h century Kutai formed part of the territories 
of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit A native 
tradition of the origin of the kingdom and the 
genealogy of the royal house of Kutai is known 
to us from a Malay manuscript in the possession 
of the Sultan in TSnggarung (there is another copy 
m Berlin); according to this ^salasM\ the first 
pait of which, largely mythical, has been published 
with a Dutch translation, Islam was introducd here 
about 1600 in the reign of Radja Makoeta from 
Celebes 

The population is of a very mixed character 
The Dayaks, the original inhabitants of the country, 
are for the most part still pagan Along the 
Mahakam there are practically no settlements of 
them left, they are being more and more driven 
into the interior by other peoples who are settling 
there. The chiefs of the tribe of Tundjung Dayaks 
are said to be related to the royal house of Kutai, 
according to the salasila already mentioned, the 
Tundjung prince K6ina married a sister of the 
reigning chief Radja PutSri about 1450. Inhere 
are still a few nomadic tubes away in the interior 
The other peoples, Kutainese, Buginese, Bandjarese 
and Badjau all profess Islam, although in many 
customs and even in court ceremonies at T6ng- 
garung old animistic conceptions are still very 
predominant The Kutainese who form the principal 
element in the population are probably descendants 
of early immigrant Malays of various stocks, they 
are found all over the country As to the origin 
of the Buginese settlements we again have a native 
tradition preserved in a work entitled Salasila Bugis, 
this immigration had probably begun by 1686 mainly 
from Wadjo and it is still going on The Buginese 
lived at first exclusively in Samarinda, they formed 
a well defined section of the population, who 
were practically independent of the Sultan of 
Kutai, and were ruled by a chief of their own 
(pua adu), who was elected by the elders of the 
different groups of families. This Buginese republic 
in Kutai no longer exists and at the present day 
the Buginese stand in the same relation to the 
SultSn as all other inhabitants; they have settled 
in the whole country and are mainly engaged in 


trade The numbers of the Bandjarese immigrants 
from the south of Borneo are also increasing; 
their mam industry is the collection of forest 
products. The Badjau come from the Sulu Islands; 
they used to be pirates but now they have per- 
manent settlements at the mouth of the Mahakam 
where they live by fishing The heterogeneous 
composition of the population is reflected in the 
language, a not yet sufficiently investigated variety 
of Malay; one feature is the large number of 
Javanese words that occur in it The first contact 
of the Dutch with Kutai took place in 1635, 
when the Dutch East India Company made their 
first treaty with the chief By treaties of the years 
1825 and 1844, the Sultan lecognised Dutch 
suzerainty The SultSn governs with the help of 
four notables. The Dayaks are under their own 
chiefs, whose rank is hereditary with the approval 
of the Sultan 
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IfUTAIBA B. MVSLm, AbU Haf§ al-BShilI, 
an Arab general Kutaiba was born in 49 
(669/670) In the war against ^Abd al-Rahman 
b Muhammad b al- A sheath [q v.], al-Hadjdjadj 
recognised his ability and when the caliph ‘^Abd 
al-Malik in 85 (704) had to fill the vacant gover- 
norship of KhorSsan, he gave the post to Kutaiba 
on the advice of al-Hadjdjadj, to whom the gover- 
nors of Khorasan were subordinate After his 
arrival in Merw, Kutaiba was able to make full 
use of his military gifts and by a senes of successful 
expeditions against the neighbouring Turkish tribes, 
he extended the frontiers of the Arab caliphate 
to such an extent that he must be reckoned one 
of the greatest conquerors of the Umaiyad period 
In 86 (705) he undertook his campaign against 
Tokhanstan, wheie the lord of Aldirun and ShUman 
bought peace According to some historians, Ku- 
taiba fiist attacked SaghSniySn, the king of which 
suirendeied at once, and next Tokhanstan from 
which he returned to Merw. In the following 
year he turned his attention to Bul^ara. After he 
had succeeded in concluding a peace with Nezak, 
king of Badha gh is, against whom the previous 
governor of Khoiasan Yazid b al-Muhallab had 
conducted a campaign, he crossed the Oxus and 
advanced on Baikand The people of the town 
however sought help from the adjoining states 
the latter barred the routes and for two months 
Kutaiba was completely surrounded He finally 
succeeded m defeating the enemy and the town 
had to surrender But, as soon as he had gone, 
the people rebelled and killed the governor ap- 
pointed by him, whereupon Kutaiba returned and 
stormed the town After he had put down all 
resistance he returned to Merw In 88 (706/707) 
a campaign against Bukhara was undertaken, m 
which he took the towns of Numushakath and 
RSmithana. Fighting was renewed next yeai but 
seems to have been indecisive In any case Kutaiba 
returned m 90 (708/709) and defeated the people 
of BukharS after a stubborn resistance and the 
king of Soghdiana had to sue for peace Nezak 
then rebelled, imprisoned his suzerain, the king 
of Tokhanstan and called upon several neigh- 
bouring rulers to join with him against Kutaiba 
As winter was approaching, the latter himself 
could do nothing, but he sent his brother 'Abd 
al-Rahman to occupy Balldi. In 91 (710) he took 
the field again and after bringing the rebels to 
terms, advanced on Nezak. The latter fought his 
way to FarghSna and entrenched himself in the 
citadel of al-Kurz After a two months* siege, 
Kutaiba captured him through treachery and had 
him put to death, although he had definitely pro- 
mised him a pardon. In the same year he con- 
quered Shnm 5 n, which had rebelled against him, 
along with Kiss and Nasaf, and installed a king 
loyal to him in Bu^iara [q. v.]. In 92 (710/711) 
Kutaiba is said to have undertaken an expedition 
against Sidjistfin, but the ruler there sought peace, 
and he returned without a blow being struck. 
Next year he helped the king of Kh^srizm against 
his rebellious brother He then advanced on Sa- 
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mar|cand, defeated the forces from al-§hasb and 
Fargjiana, which had hurried to the help of the 
Soghdians and seized the town, which was oc- 
cupied by his troops in spite of the terms of 
peace. In 94 (712/713) he sent an army against 
aI-Sh 5 sh and advanced victoriously as far as Kho- 
djande and KashSn in Farghana. In the summer 
95 (714) ke had advanced as far as al-Shash 
or Kushmahan, when the news of the death of 
al-HadjdjSdj reached him He therefore returned 
to Merw but in 96 (715) he began a new cam- 
paign of conquest against Farghana Here he heard 
of the death of the Caliph al-Walid and as Ku- 
taiba feared the vengeance of his brother Sulaiman 
[q V.] because he had supported the plan of ex- 
cluding the latter from the succession, he declined 
to pay homage to the new caliph This however 
incited his tioops to mutiny and m Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
96 (Aug -Sept 715) or, according to another 
statement not till the beginning of 97, Kutaiba 
was killed by the mutinous soldieis (cf farghana) 
Bib liograp hy' Ya^kubi, ed Houtsma, 11. 
330, 342 — 344 > 346, 354 Baladhuri, ed de 
Goeje, p 419 — 426, 431; Tabari, 11 , see Index; 
Mas^udl, Muru^f ed Pans, viii 320 — 323; 
Ibn al-Athir, ed Tornberg, iv 31 1 sgg , v 
2 — 5, 7 — 13; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, 
553 > transl by de Slane, 11. 514 sq^,; 
Weil, Gesch, d, Chalifen, 1 467, 498 — 504, 
555 — 561, Wellhausen, Das arabischc Retch 
und sem SturZy p 267 — 278 

(K V. ZETI’ERSTfeEN) 

AL-^U'fAMl, epithet (“vulture-like”) of the 
Arab poet ‘Umair b ^uyaimb ^Amrof 
the clan of Taim b Us 5 ma of the Taghhb, a 
contemporary and fellow-tribesman of the poet 
al-Akhtal and like the latter played a part in the 
feuds which raged in the second half of the first 
centuiy a h between the tribes of Taghhb and 
the Kais 'Ailfin His own experiences in battle 
and the glorification of the exploits of his tribe 
in war form the mam themes of his poems In 
contrast to al-Akhtal however he does justice to 
his opponents, while venting particular hatred on 
the Yamanis His panegyrics are mainly devoted 
to the Umaiyads, e g. one to Walld I. The date 
of his death is not known, accoiding to HSdjdji 
Khalifa, 111 5 ^* 9 ) ke died in loi a. H According 
to several sources he was a convert from Christ- 
ianity to Islam, but in his poems he shows himself 
a thorough Beduin, always ready for a fight, anxious 
about his property in camels, not averse to wine 
drinking, and looking down upon the townsmen 
with the haughty pride of the nomad 

The name al-KutamI is also borne by two other- 
wise little known or quoted poets, one of the 
tnbe of Kalb and the other of the tribe of 
Dubai'a, but in practically all references al-Kut 5 ml 
without further names means the Taghhbl first 
mentioned 

Bibliography Kitab al-A ghanl, xx. Il8 
Hamasay ed. Freytag, p. 170; much quoted 
in lexicographical and A^b works; his Diwan 
with the commentary of an unknown writer 
was edited by J Barth, Leyden 1902, mainly 
from the Berlin MS , Pm 589 Ahlwardt, Katal.y 
VI. 548. (H. H. Brau) 

AL-]g[UTB, the pole (Latin alchitot), in addi- 
tion to the usual meanings has also the following: 
In a circle the poles he on the perpendicular 
erected in its centre thus the poles of the 
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meridian are the north and south point of the 
honzon In places on the equator they he on it 
The poles of the equator {ku{b mu^adil al-nahar) 
are the north and south poles of the earth (a/- 
kutb al-sj^atnali and al-kutb al-djanUbi also ku(b 
al-^alam)\ they are also called poles of the first 
movement They are transferred to the globe of 
heaven The circle of the four poles goes thiough 
them and the poles of the ecliptic {ku^b falak 
al‘buru 4 x) The north pole is also called kutb al- 
djuddaty (Pole Star) or ku{b banat al-tid^ih (Great 
Bear) and the south pole kutb al-suhatl For the 
north pole we also find the term kutb al'd^ah 
(pole of the place) (On these last names tf. G. 
Ferrand, Contrtbuttons a I'htstoire de la bousoUy 
Publ de V Inst, des Hautes Etudes Marocatnes,^ 
Melanges R Basset, 1 1923, p. i — 10) The poles 
of revolving spheres aie always the point in which 
the line around which the sphere revolves inter- 
sects the globe of the heavens 

Technically al-kutb means the axis, 1 e. if two 
opposite points of a ring have cylinders attached 
to them outwards which revolve in corresponding 
directions as in the case of the rings of the aimil- 
laiy sphere inserted in one another For axes in 
the usual sense the word al-mthivar is generally 
used, but al-kutb is also found Thus for example 
the round rod placed through the cylindrical hole 
of an astrolabe holding the spider on the north side 
and the alidade on the back is called al-kutb 
or aUmthwar The axis is prevented by a pin 
from slipping out of the instrument The lattei 
is called from its shape al-faias 1 e horse The 
pin which connects the separate parts of the paral- 
lelactic lineal, is called al-kuib by al-Battani who 
says that he uses a kutb like that on the astrolabe 
The hole or pm in the centre of the astronomical 
quadrant is also called al-kutb, to which is fastened 
the measuring thread 

In theological and mystical language (cf. the 
article tasawwuf) al-kutb is the name for the 
holiest of saints, who however is unknown to the 
world The founders of the dervish orders are 
also called Kutb (for the literature, cf Dozy, 
Supplimenty s v ) Kutb was the name given by 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore (1783 — 1799) to his smal- 
lest copper com = ‘/a P^^^a (E. Wiedemann) 

j^UTB al-DIN. [See maw^dUd b zengi ] 
l^UTB al-DIN Muhammad Kh^arizmshah, 
founder of a dynasty in Kh^arizm [q v ] 
His father Anushtagin (or Nushiagin) Ghar6a was 
in charge of the silver and crockery {tasht-khana) 
at the court of the Saldjuks, the expenses of this 
branch of the court household were defrayed out 
of the tribute from Kh^arizm just as the expenses 
of administration of the clothing-depot {jjama- 
khana) were defrayed by the tribute from Khuzistan ; 
Anushtagin therefore, without actually governing 
jKh^anzm, held the title of a military governor 
ijha^ne') of this country He had his son educated 
in Merw After the assassination of the Kh^^Srizm- 
ahSh Ikin£L b Kot^ar in 490 (1097) or 491 
(1098) Kutb al-Dln was appointed governor of 
gh^nzm with the title Khwarizmshah and ruled 
till his death in 521 (1127) or 522 (1128). He 
was succeeded by his son Atsfz [q. v.]. As Kh^a- 
rizmsh^h Kutb al-Dln was a faithful vassal of 
Sultan Sandjar [q v.]. Every two years he went 
himself to the court of the Sultan and in the in- 
terval he was represented there by his son He 
18 reputed to have been a patron of learned men. 


The medical textbook Dhakhlrad Khv>arizmshahl 
by DjurdjanI [q.v.] is dedicated to him (cf. Rieu, 
Catal Pers MSS y p 466) [The statement in 
Brockelmann, G, A L y 1 487, also given above 
under muRDjXNl, ismA'Il, from the Catalogue of 
the Yeiii Djami' that this work is extent in two 
Arabic MSS (N®. 915 and 916) is probably due 
to a mistake by the author of the Turkish Cata- 
logue, especially as the title is also given there 
m the above Persian form, impossible in Arabic] 
Bibliography, Djuwaini in G. M, S,, 

xvi/ii , p 2 sq ‘y VI Barthold, Turkestany 11 346. 

(W Barthold) 

KUTB al- DiN al-NahrawXlI. [See al-nah- 
rawalL] 

KUTB al-DIN, al-ShIrSzI MahmUd b Mas^Ud 
B Muslim, was born m Safar 634 (1236) m Shi- 
raz and died in Tabriz on lytk Ramadan 710 
(1311) Like many Muslim medical men, Kutb 
al-Din belonged to a family of distinguished phy- 
sicians, at the same time however he was not 
only a prominent medical man, at least as regards 
his wiitings but he distinguished himself in astro- 
nomy, philosophy, and the treatment of religious 
problems Ihis versatility induced Abu ’1-Fid5^ to 
give him the name al-muiafanmn “experienced 
in many fields” He received his medical training 
with his father Diy5^ al-Din Mas'ud al‘K3ziiGnT, 
1 e of Kazirun (a town west of Shiraz), in the 
hospital of Shiiaz He lost his fathei at the age 
of 14 and then became a pupil of his uncles 
Kamal al-Din Khair al-Kazirunl and Sharaf al-Din 
al-ZakI al-Rushk5ni (Suyuti has Rukshawi) and 
Shams al-Din al-Kutubi, he then went to Naslr 
al-Din al-Tusi, studied with him and surpassed 
everyone It was probably Nasir al-Din also who 
stimulated him to study astronomy While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulliyaty the first theoretical part of the Kanun 
of Ibn Sina He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in ^Iiaz and then studied deeply the 
works of earlier scholars He then travelled in 
Khurasan, the two Traks, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Syria Everywhere, as he tells us in the intro- 
duction to the commentary on the KulliyUty he 
sought the acquaintance of scholars It was prob- 
ably after these journeys that he became associated 
with the Tatar ruleis of Persia, the Il-Khans : in 
what year and under which ruler this happened, 
we do not know In any case in 681 (1282 — 
1283) he was KSdl of Siwas and of Malatya (in 
Asia Minor) under Ahmad (Nikudai, 680—683 = 
1281 — 1284) There he was still engaged on the 
Kulliyat'y he must have played a part in politics, 
as Ahmad sent him with his uncle Kamal al-Din 
to Egypt to the Mamluk Sultan al-Mansur Saif 
al-Din Kala^un (678 — 689 = 1279 — 1290) He was 
sent to report the former’s conversion to Islam, 
no doubt the result of Kutb al-Din’s influence 
and to conclude a peace between Muslims and 
Tatars The latter pait of his mission was a failure 
In Egypt also he collected material for the Aw/- 
liyat. He dedicated the work, probably finished 
shortly after his return from Egypt, to Muhammad 
SaM al-Din, Ahmad KhSn’s vizier, and called it 
al-Tuhfa al^Sa^dlyuy “the present to SaM”, or 
Nuzhat al-Hukamd^ wa-Rawdat al-Alibbd^j “the 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians”. 

In his later years Ku^b al-Din retired to Tabriz. 
Towards the end of his life he ardently studied 
Hadith and made critical notes on the subject, 
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e. g. on the Uj.an^ al-U^uly Encyclopaedia of 
principles”, and to the ^arh al-Sunna (Com- 
mentary on the Sunnd), Ibn ^ubha or al-Subkl 
gives a sketch of the character of Kutb al-Din. 
He had a brilliant intelligence, combined with 
unusual penetration; at the same time his humour 
was clean; he was known as “the scholar of 
the Persians”. It is evidence of his efforts to 
preserve his independence that in spite of his 
prestige with pimces and subjects he lived remote 
from the court He also led the life of a Sufi 
It is emphasised that he had many pupils , 
among these was KamSl al-Din (see below), 
who cannot praise him highly enough he also 
induced al-Tahtfini (d 766 = 1364, see Brockel- 
mann, GAL, 11. 209) to come to critical deci- 
sions {^MuhakamUi) on the IMtat of Ibn Sina on 
points disputed between Nasir al-Din and al-Fakhr 
al-Razi (Hadjdji Khalifa, N® 743) He neglected 
his religious duties, nevertheless al-Suyuti men- 
tions that m Tabriz he always performed hissalat^s 
with the congiegation He loved wine and sat 
among the scorners He was a brilliant chess- 
player and played continuously ; he was also skilled 
in the tricks of the conjurer and played the small 
violm {rababa) Ills commentary on the Iltkmai 
al-Ishrak (“the philosophy of illumination”) of Suh- 
rawardi is undoubtedly connected with his religious 
attitude Nevertheless as Hadjdji Khalifa (N® 1169) 
emphasises, Kutb al-Din distinguished himself in 
theology He annotated the Kur^Sn very thoroughly 
and m a fashion that won recognition in his Fath 
al-Manfian fi Tafstr al'Ktir^an\ in the Ft Mush- 
kilat al-KuFan he also dealt with passages m 
the Kui^5n difficult to reconcile with one another 
He wiote a commentaiy on al-Kashshaf ^an Ha- 
ha^tk al-Tanztl of al-Zamakhshari Kutb al-Din 
played a special pait in the history of optics, 
because he called the attention of his pupil Kamal 
al-Din al-Fansi [q v.] (d c 720=1320) to the 
Optics of Ibn al-Haitham, with which he had 
become acquainted on his travels, and procured 
a copy for him Al-Farisi wrote a commentary 
on It and extended it by his own observations. 
It is noteworthy that Kutb al-Din so completely 
forgot Ibn al-Haitham’s expositions that he based 
his observation not on rays of light like the lat- 
ter, but on rays of vision 

In the two comprehensive astronomical works 
Nihayat al-Idrak ft Dirdyat al-AJlak, the “highest 
intelligence m the knowledge of the spheres”, and 
al-Tuhfa al-^Uhtya fi which are very 

similar to each other, Kutb al-Din has in my 
opinion given the best Aiabic account of astro- 
nomy (cosmogiaphy) with mathematical aids It 
closely follows the al- Tadhktra al-Na^irtya, the 
memoianda of Nash al-Din al-Tusi, his teacher. 
But Kutb al-Din’s works are very much fuller 
and deal with many questions which Nasir al-Din 
did not touch, they are therefore much more than 
commentaries The Nthaya discusses, for example, 
details of the cosmography of al-^^irakl or Ibn 
al-Haitham which are again found in Roger Ba- 
con I have discussed the following passages from 
these works. 

Zu den optischen Kenntnissen von Ku^b al-Dln 
al-^irdzt, in Archtv fur dte Gesch, der Naturwts- 
sensck, etc., iii , 1912, p. 187 — 193. Vber die 
Gestalty Lage und Bewegung der Erde^ sowte pht- 
losophisch-astronomiscke Betrachtungen von Kutb 
al-Din al-ShtrUzi^ ibid., p. 395 — 422. BeitrUgCy 


xxvii , AuszUge aus al-Shiraei's Werk uber Astro- 
nomies m S,B,F,M.S. Ef/g,s xliv., 1912, p. 27 — 
35 Erschtinungtn bei der Ddmmerung und bei 
Sonnenfinsternissen nach arabtschen Quellen , in 
Archtv fur Gesch, der Medittny xv., 1923, p 47 — 
48. Inhalt etnes Gef asses m versekiedenen Abs tan- 
den vom Erdmittelpunkty in Z.-S, fur Physik,^ 
xiii., 1923, S 59 — 60. 

One work is entitled Shark at- Tadhktra al- 
Na^triya, As an appendix to the Nthaya, Kutb 
al-Din wrote the Fi Harakat al-Dahra^a wa 
'l-Ntsba batn al-mustawi wa '' l-munhani, “On the 
motion of rolling and the connection between the 
straight and the crooked”. Other works are al- 
Tab^tra fi U-Hat^a and a work with a very peculiar 
title. Kitdb fa^altu fa Id talum fi 'l-Hala, “Work 
on astronomy; I have composed it but blame 
it not” 

Besides the works by Kutb al-Din already men- 
tioned there are also recorded a treatise on diseases 
of the eye and a commentary on the Urt^uza of 
Ibn Sln5; also commentaries on the work, mainly 
grammatical of al-Sakkaki and on a work of Ibn 
al-Hadjib 

Aftei his death Zain al-Din Ibn al-Wardi wrote 
verses on Kutb al-Din, in which he expresses 
surprise that the mill (rahan) of knowledge still 
turns after it has lost its axis {kutb) 

Bibliography Abu ’1-Fida\ Annales mm- 
lemtct, ed J. J Reiske, 1794, v, p 63, 243; 
Taki al-Din Ibn Shuhba, Tabakat al-Shafliya 
(Cod. Goth 1763) The larger work by al-Subki 
on the Shafi^is according to Prof Dr Schaade 
haidly contains any more, F Wustenfeld, Ge- 
schtchte der arabtschen Ante und Naturforscher, 
1840, N®. 247, H Suter, Dte arabtschen Ma- 
themattker und Astronomen, N® 387 and the 
supplement; L Leclerc, Huhtre de la medectne 
arabe (contains the substance of the autobio- 
graphy at the beginning of the Kulliydt), 1876, 
ii , p 129 — 130; GALyU 211 sg ; According 
to Brockelmann also contain biographical in- 
formation Kh^ndamir , Habib al-Styar , 111 , 

p I, 67, 1 12 (Lith. Bombay 1857) and SuyutI, 
Bughyat al-WtIdt, p 389 

(E Wiedemann) 

ICUTB al-DIN MUBARAK, the fifth and 
last king of the Kh a 1 dj i dynasty of 
Dihli, was the third son of ^Al5^ al-Din Mu- 
hammad When his father died, on Jan 2, 1316, 
the minister Malik Na^ib raised to the throne 
Mubarak’s youngest brother, Shihab al-Din 'Umar, 
a child of six, blinded his two elder brothers, 
Khidr Khan and Shadi Khan, and would have 
blinded Mubarak, had he not persuaded the soldiers 
sent to perform the task to put Malik Na^b to 
death. He assumed the regency, but on April i, 
1316, blinded his infant brother and ascended 
the throne as Kutb al-Din Mubaiak Shah He 
began his reign by releasing all prisoners, by 
rescinding all the harsher edicts of his father, in- 
cluding the compulsory tariff, and by restoring 
confiscated lands. He was addicted to the grossest 
immorality and appointed his vile favourite, a 
scavenger who had been named Hasan on his 
nominal conversion to IslSm, and was entitled 
Khusraw Khan, minister of the kingdom. MubSlrak 
sent an officer to restore the ro>al authority in 
GudjarSt, and marched to Devagir, where he 
slew the rebellious HarpSl, restored order through- 
out the Dakan and the Peninsula, and built the 
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great mosque. During his absence a conspiracy 
was formed, with the object of putting him to 
death and raising to the throne a son of his 
brother, Kbidr Kh§n, but he discovered the plot, 
executed the conspirators, and on his return to 
the capital put all his relatives, including his 
blind brothers, to death, and married Khicjlr KhSn’s 
widow, the beautiful Deval Devi of GudjarSt. 

His court was a scene of the most disgusting 
debauchery and buffoonery, and he arrogated to 
himself the style of Caliph and the pontifical title 
of al-WfithiV hi ’llah. 

Rebellions broke out in GudjarSt and Devagir, 
but were suppressed, and Khusraw Khan, absent 
on an expedition to Madura, meditated rebellion 
in that region, but abandoned the design as hopeless 
and, returning to the capital, succeeded in per- 
suading the king that he had been falsely accused 
Mubarak's infatuation permitted Khusraw Khan 
to surround himself with a large body of troops 
and to acquire supreme power in the state, and 
on the night of April 14, 1320, the favourite 
caused his master to be assassinated in his palace, 
seized the throne, and married Deval Devi 

The usurper, who assumed the title of Nasir 
al-Din Khusraw §hah, was defeated and slain on 
Sept. 5, 1320, by the warden of the north-western 
frontier, Ghiy&th al-Din, entitled GhSzl Malik, 
who, on the following day, ascended the throne 
as dbiy 5 th al^Din Tughluk ShSh 

Bibliography. DiyS^ al-Din Baranf, 
Tc^rtkhri Ftruz Shahl , Niztlm al-Din Ahmad, 
J'abakat-i Akbari\ Kh 5 fi Khan, Muntakhab al- 
Tawartt&j and translation by G S. A Ranking 
(all in the Bibl Ind Series of the A S B); 
Muhammad Kasim Finshta, Gulihan-t Ibrahimi, 
Bombay 1832 (T W Haig) 

^UTB MlNAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (11 206) and Diez (p 165) to be 
one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in 
the world, is situated about ii miles from the 
modem city of Dihli [q. v.], in the ruins of the 
first city of that name, — about 160 feet from 
the great mosque which was erected by Kutb al-Din 
Aibeg [v. AIBEG, 1. 209] in 1 193, just after the capture 
of the city from the Hindu king, Pnthiradj. Like 
the Mlnsr at Ghazna [q v.] and the MinSr at 
Koel (no longer in existence), it is an isolated 
structure, from which the mt^adhdhtn gave the call 
to prayer, and is 238 feet in height, it is not 
attached to the mosque, but stands in the S. £. 
corner of the southern outer court, which was 
added in 1225 to Aibeg’s mosque by Iltutmig^ 
[q. V.]; it is not straight, but tapering, and is 
divided into five stones, above each of which 
(with the exception of the topmost story) are 
boldly projecting balconies, with richly-sculptured 
bands of mscnptions below them. The basement 
story appears to have been built while Aibeg still 
recognis^ the overlordship of Mu'^izz al-Din (i. e. 
before 1205); the second, third and fourth stories 
were built by Iltutmigh^ but during the reign of 
FirGz SbSh [q. v ] the building was struck by 
lightning and this king in 1368 had it repaired 
and added a fifth story. The two uppermost 
stories, both of which in their present form are 
probably the work of Firiiz §h 5 h, have a plain 
surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands of 
red sandstone; bat the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not 
round but made up of flutings, which in the base- 


ment story are alternately round and angular, in 
the second rounded only, and In the third an- 
gular only. The line of each fluting is carried up 
unbroken through each story. The inscriptions 
are partly historical in character and partly made 
up of quotations from the Kur^ftn ; they have beeh 
reproduced and translated in Eptgraphta Indo* 
Moslemica.^ 1911 — 12. 

The tower derives its name from the saint 
KhwadjA Kutb al-Din Bayjtyar Kakf, who was 
held in high honour by Iltutmish ; he died at Dihll 
in 1235 and his tomb is not far from the MlnUr. 

Bibliography Say y id Ahmad KhSn, Athar 
al’-^atiadid.^ i 128 — 133, Dihll 1847, i. 54 — 57 
Lakhnau 1876; G. Le Bon, Bes Monuments 
de /VW^, p. 183 — 184, Paris 1893; H. C. P'an- 
shawe, Delhi.^ Past and Present.^ p. 265 — 268, 
London 1902; J. Fergusson, History of In- 
dian and Eastern Architecture^ ed. by J. Bur- 
gess, ii. 205-206, London 1910, J. Horovitz, The 
Inscriptions of Muhammad I bn Sam^ Qutbuddin 
Aibeg and Iltutmislt {^Eptgraphia Jndo-Moslemtca^ 
1911 — 1912, p. 12 sqq,)f Calcutta 1914; E. Diez, 
Die Kunst der islamischen Volker., p. 165, Beilin 
1915, G. Sanderson, Archaeological Woik at 
the Qutb.^ Delhi igi2 — (Archaeological Survey 
of India, Annual Report p. 120 j^^.), 

Calcutta 1916. (T. W. Arnold) 

^UJBSHAHI, one of the five indepen- 
pent Muslim dynasties of the Dakan, 
which arose on the rums of the Bahmani Kingdom, 
named, like the others, from the title (Kutb al- 
Mulk) borne under the Bahmani kings by its 
founder, Sultan Kull, a KarSl^iiiyunlu Turk of Sa^d- 
SbSd, near Hamadan, who, entering the service 
of Muhammad III, was entitled by his son, Mah- 
mud, Khawass Khan When, in 1490, the provincial 
governors of Ahmadnagar, BidjSpiir, and Barar pro- 
claimed their independence of Bidar, SultSn Kuli was 
still at Mahmud’s court After the death of Ku|;b 
al-Mulk the Dakani, before Ejamkhandi in 1493, 
Sultan Kuli received his title, captured the fortress 
from the rebels, and in 1495 rewarded with 
the government of TelingSna He maintained a 
semblance of loyalty to Bidar until 1512, when 
he declared himself independent in Golkonda, but 
never assumed the royal title, though historians 
usually style him SultSn Kuli Kutb Sh^h. He was 
assassinated m 1543 at the instance of his son 
Ejamghid, who succeeded him The names of the 
Kings of his house, with the dates of their suc- 
cession, are as follows; 


SultSn Kuli .... 

1512 

Ejamsbid 

• 1543 

Sub^Sn Kuli . . 

. 1550 

IbrShim. . . . . 

• 1550 

Muhammad Kuli . . 

1580 

Muhammad 

1612 

'Abd Allah .... 

. . 1626 

Abu ’ 1 -Hasan . . . . 

. . 1672 


Each was distinguished by the title Kutb ShSh, 
which, however, was never accorded to them by 
the Mughul emperors, who invariably addressed 
them as Ku^b al-Mulk. All were Shill’s, and 
their religion, the grievances of Mir Ejumla, and 
the licence accorded to Hindus were AwrangzBb’s 
pretexts, if any were needed, for the destruction 
of the independent state of Golkonda, effected by 
the capture of the fortress and the imprisonment 
of Abu ’l-Hasan ^u^b ShSh in 1687. 
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Golkonda was the third in importance of the 
five independent kingdoms of the Dakan. 

Bibliography Muhammad KSsim Firighta, 
Gulikan-i Ibrahtmlj Bombay 1832; TcLrikh-i 
Sultan Muhammad Kutb ^dhi (MSS.); Mir 
^Alam, Btadlkat al-^Alam^ HaidaiabSd 1309; 
N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor^ transl. W. Irvine, 
hidtan Texts Senes, London 1907 — 1908; D 
Havart, Op- en Ondergang van Cormandel, Am- 
sterdam 1693; T. W. Haig, Historic Landmarks 
of the Deccan, Allahabad 1907 ; Epigraphta 
Ifido-Moslemtca, Calcutta 1908, The Cambridge 
History of India, vols 111 and iv. 

(T W. Haig) 

KUTHA is a very old town in the ‘Irali:, on 
one of the canals joining the Euphiates and Tigris 
The town as well as the canal are often mentioned 
in cuneiform inscriptions (cf. the references in 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyiien^ 1920 — 1925, 
Indices, s v. Kuta or Kutii and the map by 
Schwenznei in the fust volume) The town is said 
to be identical with the place mentioned m Kings 11 , 
xvii. 24, from which came a part of the people 
whom the king of Assyria settled in Samaria in 
place of the deported Israelites. The course of the 
canal, at least for its western part, coincides with 
that of the modern Habl Ibiahim; on the most 
recent maps (e g Karte von Mesopotamien [tempor- 
ary edition for official use only], prepared by the 
Map Dept of the Geiman General Staff, Dec. 
1917, I 400,000, Sheet 5d) the Habl Ibrahim 
ends in the Shatt al-Nol , the Arab geographers make 
no reference to this but make this canal flow direct 
into the Tigiis (cf. G. LeStiange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Map 11) In other lespects also 
the statements of the geographers regarding the 
canal vary considerably; and when Streck, Die 
alte Landschaf t Babylonien, 1. 28, in his description 
of the canal lelies solely on Ibn Seiapion, it must 
be pointed out that al-Istal^ri for example (^.(7 ^ , 
1., p. 85) makes such confused statements about 
the canal that one is forced to assume that m the 
period of the Caliphs the canals were not unchanging, 
but the canals and their courses in three centuiies 
had a history which is reflected m the contiadictory 
statements of the geogiaphers and has to be re- 
constructed But little progiess can be made in 
this direction without archaeological research 
* The Arab geogiaphers distinguish two places 
called Kutha in al-Trak, Kutha Rabba and Kutha 
al-Tarik but only give further information about 
the former The distances from othei places are 
collected in Streck, op.cit , p n The geogiaphers 
also mention the bridge of boats over the canal 
at Kutha and the Ibrahim legends, which aie as- 
sociated with the town; al-MukaddasI (^B G. A., 
111. *, p. 1 21) actually calls the town Madinat 
Ibrahim and to this day the rums of the town 
are located in the Tell Ibrahim which lies approx- 
imately on the site of the ancient Kutha; and 
the name of the town comes from that of his 
maternal great-giandfather. When his mother (her 
name is very variously given* Yfiknt writes BUnS 
bmt Karnaba b Kutha ; the Talmud , Baba 
batra, 91a, 1301 D ; foi other names 

see Eisenberg, ait. ibrAhIm and Das Leben der 
Propheten nach d. atab, Legende, II Das Leben 
Abrahams [Hebr., 1912], p. 9 note) was about to 
give him birth, she had to take refuge from 
Nimrod in a cave outside the town. Later Nimrod 
threw her into a fiery furnace; therefore m the 
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time of the Arab geographers, many heaps of 
ashes were still pointed out which came from 
this fire. 

KQtha is also the name of the tassu^ around 
the town in the district of Ardashir HabgSn and 
is in turn divided into lo rustSks According to 
al-Mas'^udi {Tanbih, B, G, A., viii , p. 79), Ur 
Kashd (the Biblical Ur Kasdim) from which Abraham 
migrated is a place mtn btlad Kiitha. 

The nisba from Kutha is Kuthl or Kuthani. 
Besides Kutha in Mesopotamia Ya^ut and al-Bakri 
also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
in the article) Ibn Serapion, J R.A.S,, 1895, 
p. 75; Ibn Hawl^al, B G.A., 11., p. i68; al- 
MukaddasT, B.G. A, 111.*, p. 26, 121 sq.', Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, B.G.A., vi., p. 7, 9, 125, 185, 
236 sq., Ibn Rusta, B. G.A., vii., p. 174, 182; 
Yakut, Mtl^am, ed Wustenfeld, iv. 317 sq.\ 
do , MusAtarik, ed Wustenfeld, ii. 377; al-BakrI, 
Mtidyam, cd Wlistenfeld, p. 485, Streck, Die 
alte Landschaf t Babylonien, 1. ii, 16, 24, G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p. 68 sq. — On the question of the canals cf. 
also Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. 77 1, M. Hartmann, 
art. ‘^irAk, esp. p. 549. — The map in P. Sykes, 
History of Persia, 1, 192 1, is very instructive 
foi the diffeient periods of oriental history. 

(M. Plessner) 

KUTHAIYIR B ‘^Abd al-RahmAn AbD $akhr 
al-KhuzA'I also called Ibn AbI Djum'a after his 
maternal giandfather, one of the great poets 
of the Umaiyad period From his beloved 
*^Azza whose praises he sang he was called 
Kujhaiyir 'Azza 

He lived as a rule in Medina but also in the 
Hidjaz A member of the KhuzS'a he was fond 
of connecting himself with al-Salt b al-Nadr b 
Kinana, a group which, according to al-Ya'Jcubi 
(1 268, 8— ii ), had joined the KhuzS^a He was 

on this account despised by some His unpleasmg, 
dwarf like figure also readily piovoked ridicule. 
His stupidity and foolishness are also said to have 
people caused to ridicule him 

He held extreme Shfa views and under the 
influence of his friend the poet IGiindif followed 
the doctrines of the return {radlfa, q v.) and 
transmigration {tafidsukh, q v.); but his utterances 
on these matters seem hardly to have been taken 
seriously by his contemporaries He professed 
loyalty to the son of the ‘^Alids as the “little 
prophet” The Imam (Mahdl) was for him Mu- 
hammad b al-Hanafiya [q v ] and he was one 
of those Kaisanis who expected his return from 
concealment in the mountains of Radwa [q v.] 
(see kaisanIya, khashabIya, kuraibIya). 

But his opinions did not prevent him addressing 
panegyrics to the Marwanids The Caliph 'Abd 
al-Malik thought highly of his poetry and several 
times rewarded the poet richly He devoted an 
elegy to the Caliph on his death. After a long 
period of waiting he was admitted with other 
poets to ‘^Umar II and was able to strike the right 
note with him also. ^Umar however is said to 
have distrusted those ‘^Alids who showed sympathy 
with Kuthaiyir. The Muhallabids were also patrons 
of the poet. 

There are contradictory anecdotes about Ku- 
thaiyir's relationship to ^Azza, whom he mentions 
in many verses. Critics asserted that, in contrast 
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to [q. V,] emotions, his love was not a 

real passion but a simulated one 

Kuthaiyir was the raxvtya of Qjamil, whom he 
regarded as the greatest of poets and took as his 
model The rawtya of Kuthaiyir was Sa^b b. 
Dhakwan (e g al-A ^harti, xi 18, 3, xi; xiv. 
155, 5; ibid., XI. 50 infra. al-SS^b b. al-Hukaim 
al-Sadusi) 

Kuthaiyir died in the reign of Yazid II in 
105 (723), as IS often mentioned, on the same 
day as the theologian 'Iknma (cf however Ibn 
Hadjar, TahdlCtb al’Tahdktb., Haidarabad 1325 — 
1327, vii. 271). 

Some scholars of the iind (viiith) century re- 
garded Kuthaiyir as the greatest poet of Islam 
Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi says that the people of 
the HidjSz regarded him as the greatest of poets 
while he was less esteemed in al-'IrSk According to 
some his talent was best displayed in the panegyric 
{madi)i)y according to others in the part of the 
poem dedicated to his beloved (riaiib^ although 
I)jamil surpassed him in this Many of Kuthaiyii’s 
poems were set to music and sung 

Al-Zubair b Bakkar and Ishak b Ibrahim 
al-MawsiIi collected information about Kuthaiyir 
{Akhbar Kuthaiyir^ Ibn al-Nadim, al-I'thristj p. 
Ill, 10, 142, 20) There was also a Kttab Kuthatyu 
wa^Azza in circulation (pp cit ^ p 306,11) MSS 
of the Dhvan of Kuthaiyir, two parts of which 
al-K 5 lI had read in Ibn Duraid (Ibn Khair, Fthnstj 
etc y i A -H y ix], p 396, 4) and which is also 

mentioned by HacJjdji Khalifa (ed Fliigel, 111 303, 
N® 5630), do not seem now to be known The 
MS. Escorial N® 409 (H Derenbourg, Les nianu- 
scnts arabes de V Escurtaly Pans 1884, 1, p 273) 
does not contain the Dlwany but only one Kaftda 
(see P Schw'arz, E^conal-Studicn zur arab Lite- 
ratuT’- und Spi achkttndey Stuttgart 1 922, i, p 
I — 17) A few Kaslda''s exist in MS m Berlin 
(Ahlwaidt, Verzachn y N® 7524, 2, 8255, 41, 
8471, 6) 

Bibliography Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, 
Tabakat al-Shulara^y ed Hell, p 121, s , 
122 — 125; Ibn Kutaiba, al-^i^r wa U-Shu- 
^ar(i.y ed de Goeje, p 316 — 329, cf 18, 8 
59 , II sqq y 62, 6 sqq..y 261 — 263; al-Mubarrad, 
aUKamily ed Wiight, p 320 , 416, g, 497, 

9 W', 554 , 6 ^qq , al-Kah, al^Aniall.^ Cairo 1344, 

I ^6 sq y 6$ sq y 178; 11 5, 56, 62—65, — 

no, 129; HI 67, 119 220 sq ; al-Aghanl^y 

viii. 27—44, cf 1 142, 5—144, 5, 146, 22 sqq ; 

II 6r, 16 sqq ; 111 loi, 22 sqq , iv 53, 4 sqq.y 

58, 3 sqq ; vi. 37, 2 sqq.y 143; vii. 30, 20 sqq , 
78, 8 sq y 79, 24 sqq , 80, 85, 13 sqq , 86 sq , 
94 W-; viii 108, 6 sqq.y log sq., 136 sq., 152, 
19 sqq , 180, 6 sqq , x 158 sq ; xi 17— 20, 10, 
23, 10 sqq , 46 — 48, 49 — 54 passim, al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-A^raf, ed Ahlwardt, Greifswald 1883, 
vol. XI, p. 21 1 sq.y 235, 266, I, Ibn Wadih 
al-Ya%ubT, Ta'rtkhy ed Houtsma, 11 366; al- 
Tabari, Ta^rikhy ed de Goeje, 111 2484 sq ; 

al-Mas'udi, Muriif^ al-Uhahab, Pans 1861-1877, 
V. iq6 sq ^ \8i sq, 455 ,* vi 426, do., al-Tanbtk 
•wa 'l-Mraf B G A., viii , p 310; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat aUA^yan, Cairo 1310, 1 433-435; 
YSkut, Mi^djain al-Buldan, ed Wustenfeld, see 
Index; ‘^Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al- 
Adaby Bulak 1299, n 377 — 383 , Dj Zaidan, 
Td^rikh Adab al-Lugha Cairo 1924, 

i.^y 2gi sqq. \ Brockelmann, G A L, i 48 

(C. VAN Arendonk) 


KUTLUGH-KHAN, I. a dynasty in KirmSn 
[q. v ] in the viith (xiiith) century, descended fiom 
the heathen Kara-Khitai people [q. v.]. The dynasty, 
successively vassals of the Kh^aiizmshsh, the 
Great Mongol Khans and the dynasty of HulSgu 
I^an (Ilkhans), lasted fiom 619 (620^) to 706 
and never had more than local importance. It 
entertained close relations with the neighbouring 
dynasties of the Atabegs of Yazd, the Salghurids 
of Pars and the Muzaffarids [q v ] and came into 
occasional contact with the Caliph and with India. 
The founder of the dynasty (from 619/620) was 
Nasr al-Dunya wa ’ 1 -Din Abu ’ 1 -Faw 5 ris 
Kutlugh Sultan Bui5l5.-Ha^ib. [q. v], son 
of Kulduz(?), d. in 632. His title Kutlugh Sultan 
was given him by the Caliph, although his Islam 
was of a veiy recent date. He had a son Rukn 
al-Din KhadjadjQk (or MubSi ak-Kh^adja) and 
four daughteis, of whom Sawindj Turkan was 
man led to Djaghatai Khan, Khan Turkan to her 
cousin Kutb al-Din and the two others to members 
of the family of the Atabegs of Yazd 

Burak appointed as his successor his nephew 
and son-in-law Kutb al-Din Abu ’ 1 -Fath 
Muhammad Khan whose fathei Khamitun 
Tayangu b. Kulduz (vaiiants Khamitbur, Khanti- 
mur, Taniku) is perhaps identical with the Kara- 
Khitai chief captured by the Khwarizmians in 
607 (12 lo), cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 11 391 Kutb 
al-Din at the end of a yeai had to retire into 
Mongolia on the approach of Rukn al-Din, 
son of Biuak and Uka-Khatun, who after spending 
some time at the Mongol court received from 
Ogedei investituie for the fiefs of Kirman and 
Narmasbir He ruled for 16 years He was not 
well disposed to the Tadjiks and men of letters 
(Sim^ al-^ula^). 

In 650 he had in turn to make way for 
Kutb al-Din who had in the interval 
been seiving in China under Mahmud Yalwadj 
and upon whom Mangu after his accession con- 
ferred the yarlfk over Kirman Kutb al-Din was 
authorised by the Ka^ 5 n to put Rukn al-Din to 
death as he was suspected of intriguing with the 
Caliph He soon suppressed a using by a pretender 
who claimed to be the Khwanzmshah Djalal al- 
Din. He severely punished the Kb£ and the BaloC. 
His successes were attributed to the advice of his 
wife Kutlugh Turkan KhStun whose wisdom is 
highly piaised by the historians. Some doubts exist 
as to her origin , according to the Td^rlkh-i Guztda 
she had been the concubine (snrriyd) of Burak 
(according to the Habib al-Siyar, that of Ghiyath 
al-Din, brother of the Kh^anzmshah J^alal al-Din) 
and would thus be a diffeient person from Khan 
Turkan, daughter of Burak; this fact might explain 
her feud with the sons of Kutb al-Din. 

Kutb al-Din died in 655. His son HadjdjSdj 
being a minor, the notables asked the Ka^Sn to 
entrust the government to the widow of Kutb al- 
Din Ismat al-Dunya wa ’ 1 -Dln Kutlugh 
Turkan, who ruled from 655 — 681 (in 662 her 
powers were confirmed by Hul 5 gu; cf. Rashid al- 
Din, ed. Quatrem^re, p. 403). 

HadjdjSdj when he grew up sought to get into 
touch with the sons of t)gedei and acted with 
little regard foi Kutlugh Turkan but the latter, 
strong in the suppoit of her daughter Padshil-khatun, 
married to Abaka-Khan, forced Hadjdjadj to retire 
to Dehll (in 666) Then the other son of Kutb al- 
Din Suyurghatmish successfully disputed TurkSn’s 
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power and she went to Tabriz, where she died 
in 681. Her daughter Blbl KhStun, who had married 
the amir ‘^Adud al-Din Ha^ijdjl removed hei remains 
to Kirman. Marco Polo went through Kirman 
(about 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkan. 

2lj a 1 a 1 a 1-D In Abu Muzaffar Suyurghat- 
mish (681 — 693) leceived his investiture fiom 
the Ilkhan Ahmad but could not agree with his 
sister Padsha-Khatun. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan 
Shah (cf. MlRiiiJWAND) to enable her to escape 
compulsory marriage with a Mongol pi nice She 
became however the wife first of Abaka and after 
his death of his son Kai KhStu The latter on 
coming to the throne in 690 gave Kiiman to 
PSdglja-^atun Ihe princess who was a poetess 
of talent was of a vindictive and passionate nature 
At first Suyurghatmish governed the province in 
name of the PSdsha but she later threw him into 
prison He was freed by his wife Khudawand-zade 
Karduijm, daughter of Mangu Timur b. Ilulagu 
and the Salghurid [q v.] princess Abish, ruler of 
Fars, and by his daughter Shah ^Alam. Kai-Khatu 
however handed him- over to Padsha-Khatun who 
had him strangled. IIis death was followed by 
the execution of his vizier who was_ captured by 
stratagem In 694 Baidu, husband of ‘^Alam Khatun, 
became king. Padsha was handed over to the 
vengeance of the wife and daughter of Suyui- 
ghatmisl]* In the reign of Pad:^a Maico Polo 
(ed Yule-Cordicr, p 23, 91) passed through Kir- 
m5n on his return journey (c 1293) 

In 695 Muzaffar a 1-D In Abu M-Harith 
Muhammad ^ah Sultan b Hadjdjadj suc- 
ceeded his aunt by command of Ghazan Khan 
but his brothers slew Ins vizier and rebelled in 
Kirman The troops of Fars and ^Irak besieged 
Kirman for 1 8 months Muzaffar al-Din came fiom 
Tabiiz, forced the town to sunender and executed 
the ringleaders flis methods must have been 
summary, for his new viziei left him in terror 
Muzaffar al-Din, who loved wine, died in 703 as 
a icsult of his excesses 

Ills nephew Sultan Kiitb a 1-D in II Shah 
Djahan b Suyuighatmigh succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a half (to 706 1306) As he 

was veiy cruel and did not pay his dues regularly 
to the Mongol treasury, Uldjaitu deposed him and 
appointed a simple governor to Kirman, Ndsir al- 
Dln Muhammad b Burhan Kutb al-Din II 
retired to ^Iraz to Kardudjin, wife of his 
father His daughtei Kutlugh ^an {wahdat al- 
salatln) in 729 (1328/1329) mairied the wife of 
Mubariz al-Dln Muhammad, the real foundei of 
the Muzaffarid dynasty, who latei took possession 
of Kirman (in 741) 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
m Kirman Ktibba-yt-sabz (remains of the Madiasa 
of Turkanabad) bearing the date 640 (1242) (1 e 
contemporary with Rukn al-Din) This “green 
mausoleum^’ was the family tomb foi the dynasty 
(cf P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia^ 
London 1902, p. 60 — 62, 194, 264). Turkan 
Khatun founded the little towns of Sai-asiyab and 
Catrud to which she brought a water supply. Suyur- 
ghatmish built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where 
he was buried 

Btb Itograp hy\ The particular history ot 

Kutlugh ^5n is the Strnf al-^ulU" h T~Hadrat 
written in 716; cf. Rieu, Cat. Pers. 

MSS. in the B. Af., p. 849, Add. 222, 695 and 


the MS. in the Bibl Nat. Pans, Persian N®. 
1377. The author Nasir al-Din w^as the son of 
Khwa^ja Muntadjab al-Din Yazdi, the trusted 
adviser of Kutb al-Din I (cf. the Paris MS., 
fol 125) On Burak, Rukn al-Din and Kutb 
al-Dln, cf DjuwainL ed. Muhammad Khan Kaz- 
winl, 11 21 1 — 218. On the whole dynasty: 

Tcdri^-i Guztda.^ G. M. 5., xiv/i., p. 527 — 535, 
625, Rawdat Bombay 1266, iv. 128 — 

13 1, cf E A Strandman, ChuandamtPs af- 
handling oni Qarachttaiska dynastin i Kirman.^ 
Plelsingfors 1869, Habib al-Siyar^ Bombay, Djuz^ 
II, Djild III.p 10 — 12; Munadjdj!m-bash!, Stam- 
bul 1285, 5^7 5 Rieu also quotes Wassaf, 111, 

(to the yeai 694) and the Geography of Hafiz 
AbiU, part 11 of which seems to contain full 
refciences Cf d’Ohsson, Hist des Mongols.^ 111 
5, 19, 32, 131—133, 396, IV. 90-93, 269, 485. 
2 The title K u 1 1 u gh-kh a n was conferred in 
629 (1231) by t)gedei on Aba Bakr b Sa'ad, 
the Salghurid [q v ], cf d’Ohsson, iii. 398. 

(V Minorsky) 

KUTR, means m Arab geometry i) the dia- 
meter of a circle or of any section of a 
cone and the diameter of a cone, 2) the 
diagonal of a parallelogram or of any 
quadrilateral, 3) in trigonometry, the hy- 
potenuse of the so-called umbra triangle; 
as such it is either the secant or the cosecant 
of an angle, according as the side opposite it is 
the tangent or cotangent of this angle ; in the first 
case It IS called kutr aUzill al-awwal (hypotenuse 
of the first umbra), in the second case kutr aUzill 
al-tjuini (hypotenuse of the second umbra). 

(H Suter) 

KUTRUB, surname of ihe famous gram- 
marian and lexicographer AbU 'AlI 
Muhammad b (Ahmad) al-Mustanir, born at 
Basra and died in the caliphate of al-Ma^mun in 
206 (821/822) 

He studied grammar with Sibawaih [q v ] and 
Mu’^tazila doctrine with the celebrated al-Nazzam 
[q V ] He was tutor to the children of Abu Dulaf 
al-Kasim b Tsa, who was vizier under al-Ma^mun 
and al-Mu^tasim and was thus allowed to preach 
m the mosque, where he taught his heterodox 
views and read the commentary on the Kurban 
which he h.id composed according to Mu'tazila 
teaching 

As regards language, his authority is rather 
disputed; nevertheless, as Ibn Khallikan observes, 
he was the first to compose a work on Arabic 
words of the same form, which change their 
meaning according as they are pronounced with 
one or other of the three vowels Out of some 
tw^enty works attributed to him, we only know 
the following 1 Kit aUMnihallath^ a collection 
m piose of thirty words which may be read in 
three different ways and change their meaning 
with each vocalisation, e g. kalam “discourse”, 
ktlam “wounds”, knlain “rocky”, each group is 
followed by a philological commentary and examples 
taken from the Kurban and veiy often from pre- 
Islamic poets (Pans Bibl Nat., N®*. 825, IV.; 
Leyden, Cat Cod Arab., 1., N® 43; Berlin, N®. 
7071 — 7073; two copies belonging to the wTiter). 
The MuthallatR was versified by several scholars, 
among them 'Abd al-Wahh5b b. al-Hasan al-Muhal- 
labl al-BahnasT, whose poem has been published 
several times in Cairo and edited and translated 
with a Latin commentary by Ed Vilmar (Carmen 
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de vccibus tergeminis arabtcis ad Qutrubum ductorem 
relatum^ Marburg 1857); 2. Ktt. al-Addad^ a col- 
lection of words with different meanings, Berlin 
N® 7091; 3 Kit nia ^alafa fiht 'l-tnsan aU 
bahtma^ ed by R Geyer in Sttz ^Ber dei Akad 
der fVtss tn Wten^ phil -hist Cl., 1888, cv ; 
4 Ktt* al’Azmtna^ Brit Mus , ( 7 ^/., N® 536 

Bibliography al-Fihfist^ p 52; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayaty Cairo 1310, 1 494, al- 
AnbSrl, Nuzhat al-Altbbct f I Tabakat al-Udabd", 
Cairo 1294, p. 1 19 — 120, al-Suyntl, Bughyat 
al-lVi/aly Cairo 1326, p 104, do, al-Muzhtr, 
Bulak 1282, 11 216, Fliigel, Die gi amm Schu- 
len der Arabevy Leipzig 1862, p 65, al-Damiri, 
Hay at aUHayawTiriy Cairo 1313, ii 212; Fiaen- 
kel, Die aramatschen Fremdworier tm Arab , 
Leyden 1886, p 286, de Sacy, Anthologtey p 
44; Brockelmann, Gesch der arab Lttt y\ 103, 
Huart, Litt arabey p 140 

(Moh Ben Cheneb) 

al-KUTUBI, Salah (or Fakhr) al-DLn Mu- 
hammad 1. Shakir al-Halabi, Arab histoiian 
and biographer The only known sketch of 
his life IS in the Kttdb al-Dutar al-kamitta ft 
A^yan al-M?a al-thamina of Ibn Hadjar al-^As- 
kalani [q v ] still unpublished, but used by Biockel- 
mann in GALyU 48 Accouling to this, Kutubi 
studied in Ilalab, Aleppo, and Damascus, and made 
a considerable fortune as a bookseller, he died in 
Ramadan 764 (June-July 1363), but the best 
known and the only one printed of his works, a 
continuation of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat with the 
title FaivTit al-Wafayat (Bulak 1283, 1299), con- 
tains a biography which gives the yeai of his 
death as 773, which caused the editor of the 
Bulak edition to write a note on this doubtful 
point The contradiction had already been satis- 
factorily explained in Wustenfeld, Die Geichtchts- 
schreiber dei Araber und thre Wei ke (repr from 
A G W Goit.y 1882, xxviii sq,^ p 178) in the 
biography the date should read 733 

Further wmrks of his are i Ratvdat al-Adhkdt 
wa~Hadtkat al-Aslfary a collection of ghazal\ 
Khalifa, N® 6622), 2 ^Uylin al-Tawar'ikh 
(cf Brockelmann, loc ctt.\ the whole comprises 
6 volumes according to Iladjdji Khalifa, N® 8463 

(M Plessnlr) 

KUTUZ al-Malik al-Mu7affar Saif al-Din 
AL-Mu^IZZI (so called after Sultan al-Malik al-Miihzz 
Aibak), the third Bahii Sultan (cf bahrI) as- 
cended the throne of Egypt towards the end of 
657 (1259) He is said to have been a nephew 
of the Khwaiizmshah Djalal al-Din Khwarizmshah 
and to have been oiiginally called Mahmud b 
Mamdud, he was captured in war with the Tatars, 
sold in Damascus and purchased and brought to 
Cairo by Sultan Mu^^izz al-Din Aibak In 650 (1252) 
Sultan Aibak appointed him his deputy {Nd^tb 
al Saldana) When the Sultan was murdered in 
655 (1257) by his w'lfe Shadjar al-Durr [q v ], 
the Mamluks placed his son Nur al-Din ‘All on 
the throne; Kutuz remained deputy and admini- 
strator of the kingdom and guardian of the young 
prince These first Mamluk sultSns were continually 
threatened by the danger of attack from the Aiyubid 
SultSns of Syria who regarded themselves as the 
legitimate successors of their relatives m Cairo 
The Aiyflbid Sultan of Karak, al-Malik al-Mughith, 
tried to invade Egypt with the help of the Mamluks 
of the late Egyptian SultSn Nadjm al-Din Aiyub 
Ku^uz collected his forces and met the enemy at 


SSlihlya near Cairo. Although some of his amirs 
went over to the representative of the old dynasty, 
he completely routed the king of Karak and 
forced him to retieat Meanwhile, the gieat danger 
was threatening from the east, the advance of the 
Tatars under Ilulagn [q v ] In this difficult situation 
the ambitious Kutuz thought he had better assume 
the reins of government de jure which he already 
held de facto He deposed the boy sultSn and 
seized the throne without meeting with serious 
lesistance Dining his short reign he won great 
renown by breaking the power of the Tatars in 
Syria and saving Egypt fiom being laid desolate 
Hulagu had conquered Syria, installed his governois 
everywhere and demanded the submission of Egypt 
through his envoys m an ariogant letter which is 
preserved by the histoiians Kutuz, dctei mined to 
resist to the last, executed the envoys to make 
negotiations impossible For the fear of the Tatars 
was so gieat that the amlis only reluctantly obeyed 
him and weic inclined to negotiate, although the 
example of the devastation of Syria was sufficient 
warning to them In Sha‘ban 658 (1260) Kutuz 
led his tioops to Salihlya and revived then failing 
courage Baibars [q v ] afterw’aids Sultan commanded 
the vanguard and met the Tatar outposts at Gaza 
The mam army marched on ‘Ain Djalut (Goliath’s 
well), where they met the Tatars, commanded by 
Ketbogha, governor of Damascus At the first 
onslaught the Egyptian left wing was diivenback 
In this critical moment the Sultan himself took 
command, inspired by the splendid example of 
his bravery, the Egyptian forces lallied for a 
tremendous attack and put the Tatars to flight 
The defeat was decisive Ketbogha and other Tatar 
piinces fell in the battle; defeated in further 
fighting as they retreated, the Tatars weie forced 
to leave Syria The whole country was occupied 
by the Egyptians and the separate principalities 
given back to their owners as fiefs Aleppo alone, 
the ruler of which remained in IlQlagu’s camp, 
was given to Malik al-Sa‘id, son of Badr al-Din 
I udu^ of Mosul one of the few princes who had 
prefericd leaving his country to acknowledging 
the suzerainty of Hulagu But this gift proved the 
rum of Kutuz His tried geneial Baibars had 
hoped to get Aleppo himself and now disappointed, 
planned vengeance. On the homeward journey 
through Syria, while hunting, he murdered Kutuz 
with the help of a few fellow-conspiratois He 
was then elected Sultan In spite of his bravery 
Sultan Kutuz was not popular The needs of his 
army led to great expenditure and he had to raise 
the money by haish taxation and levies Theie- 
fore, according to Makrizi, there was neither in- 
dignation nor mourning at his assassination Ibn 
Taghribirdi tells a diffeient story He says that 
the corpse of Kutuz lay unburied foi three days 
and then was interred in Kuzair by his Mamluks 
The tomb was visited like a place of pilgrimage 
and his assassination deeply lamented SultSn 
Baibars therefore had the body dug up and buried 
secretly in another place, which was not made 
known Thus he became gradually forgotten 

B t bltography Weil, Geschtchte der 
Chalifetiy IV 8 sqq , Quatremere, Sultans Mam- 
loukSy la. 86 sqq , Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhai 
al-safiy MS Ar Vienna, Mixt 329^^, ii vol 
fol 183a! and b (M. Sobernheim) 

al-KUWAIT, a seaport on the Arabian, 
coast of the Persian Gulf, capital of the 
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amuate of the same name, which lies along the 
coast fiom Kh 5 r Zubair; it is bounded on the 
north by the former Turkish province of 'Irak 
and on the south by al-Hasa^ and stretches for 
120 miles The greatest breadth is nominally i6o 
miles but the authority of the amir does not extend 
much more than a day’s jouiney into the interior 
The soil north of the Gulf of al-Kuwait is sandy, 
farther south, partly sand and partly loam; only 
a small strip is fertile on which the chief vegeta- 
tion is date-palms and a few fruit-trees of different 
kinds The only perennial water-couise, a small 
river, affords the necessary irrigation to the im- 
poverished soil The coast is low , reefs and shal- 
lows arc found up to 30 — 50 miles out and make 
it difficult foi ships of any size to approach 
Al-Kuwait and al-Bahrain are however the only good 
harbouis in this part of the Peisian Gulf and al- 
Kuwait is a haibour capable of taking large 
steamers The bay has a broad entrance, leading 
from the noith-west corner of the Peisian Gulf; 
It is 20 miles long and half as broad and there 
IS good anchoiage in most of it The depth of 
the water in the haiboui vanes fiom 16 to 4^ 
fathoms and varies at the top of the Gulf from 
shallow to a depth of 4 fathoms Ships of ovei 
20 feet di aught have to anchor 2 miles from the 
town The town covers a wide area; the streets 
aie clean Since 1921 the town has been enclosed 
by a wall over 2 miles long and 12 feet high, 
which was built out of fear of Ibn Sa'ud and is 
defended by 5 large and 57 small towers The 
climate is hot but not unhealthy , the supply of 
drinking- watei alone leaves something to be desired 
It has to be brought by ship from Basra, 3 days’ 
journey distant, and is an article of trade Corn 
also IS impoited Wool, mutton-tallow and hides 
arc exported 

Al'Kuwait IS also an impoitant empoiium foi 
the coffee caravans which come via Nadjran from 
Yemen and the port from which the fine hoises 
from Nadjd (Hayel) are exported to India The 
town is therefore of gieat importance foi the 
country of Djcbel ^ammar and the ruling house 
of Ibn Rashid as a poit foi imports and expoits 
and it IS natural that the lulcr of this extensive 
hinterland has always endeavoured to be on good 
terms with the ruler of al-Kuwait The number 
of 'inhabitants is not certainly known The esti- 
mates vary between 18,000 and 35,000, the lattei 
must be too high when we reflect that the whole 
amirate of Kuwait only contains 37,000 settled 
inhabitants and 13,000 Beduins The former in- 
clude about 1,000 Persians, who were domiciled 
here befoie the conquest of Sawad by the Arabs 
The harbour is not only frequented by several 
bundled smaller ships of its own but has a regular 
steamship connection with India Manama, the 
harbour of al-Bahrain, offeis strong competition 
with al-Kuwait for the trade with the interior, but 
the lattei has undoubtedly a great futuie, especially 
when it has been connected by railway with al- 
Basra, as with al-Bahiain it is the only important 
point for the export trade of the Wahhabi kingdom 

We know nothing definite about the foundation 
of the town, although we are on historic giound; 
for in the Gulf of Kazima where little sailing 
boats now^ he to shelter from the winds, tei- 
minatcd the great ditch which Sabur Dhu ’ 1 -Aktaf 
of Hit dug through the territory west of the 
Euphiates to protect the Sawad from Arab raids 


In 12 (633) there was a battle here between the 
Arabs under Khalid b. al-Walid and the Persians 
under Hurmuz, in which the latter were defeated 
In the xvitk century the Portuguese established 
themselves on the coast here and the remains of 
a castle built by them can still be seen, but they 
never mention the name al-Kuwait Whether the 
name of the place — al- Kuwait means “the little 
castle” — owes its oiigin to this building seems 
doubtful It is in any case interesting that the 
Persians call the place al-Kren, as Niebuhr tells us 
Al-Kuwait was therefore presumably only founded 
at the beginning of the xviiith centuiy, whether 
by members of a central Arabian tribe or by 
Umm Kasr of Khoi 'Abd Allah is not certain 
The former version, which has much in its favour, 
IS found in the recoids of the Bombay government 
and the plans of the Turkish general Midhat Pasha 

In any case the town grew very rapidly In 
the beginning of the sixties of the xviiitk century, 
according to Niebuhr, it had 800 ships and 10,000 
inhabitants, who were mainly engaged in pearl- 
fishciy and fishing It giew rapidly and became 
prospeious, especially as after the conquest of al- 
J 3 asra by the Persians in 1776, Indian trade with 
Baghdad, Aleppo, Smyrna and Constantinople no 
longer went by Basra but by al-Kuwait In 1793 
the English transferred their factory from al-Basra 
to al-Kuwait and the at first very modest port at 
once attained considerable importance for England’s 
position and policy m the Persian Gulf As early 
as 1805 Gieat Britain was to take the Shaikh or 
al-Kuwait under her protection to defend him 
from aggression by the Wahhabis, but the plan 
came to nothing In 1821 die British resident in 
al-Basra moved to Failaka which belonged to al- 
Kuwait Even then we find al-Kuwait adopting a 
hostile attitude to the Porte and it seems to have 
been fairly independent In 1829 the lord of al- 
Kuwa’t had to lecognise the suzerainty of Turkey 
and to pay tribute, a circumstance vyhich later 
led to a closer association with the wilSyet of 
Baghdad Ihe mutual confidence and good re- 
lations betiveen the Porte and the Shaikh of al- 
Kuwait found expression in the latter’s flying the 
Turkish flag and undei taking the defence of the 
harboui of al-Basra in return for a subsidy (1845) 
and m 1853 plating himself directly under the 
piotection of Turkey and m 1863 and 1865 al- 
Kuwait undertook the defence of the mouth of 
the Shatt al-'Aiab In 1869/1870 the able and 
energetic Midhat Pasha succeeded in getting the 
then lord of al-Kuwait, 'Abd Allah b. Sabbah, 
to join him with Nasir, the chief of the Muntafik, 
m his expedition against al-Hasa^ m which the 
young Mubaiak b Sabbah took part as leader of 
the land forces The result of this joint enterprise 
was the conquest of the territory of al-Hasa^ 
which became a Turkish administrative area under 
the name Nadjd But soon the position of the 
Porte changed uhen al-Kuwait was drawn into the 
new developments of central Arabian politics. 

'Abd al-Rahm 5 n b Sa'ud, the ruler of al-Riyad, 
defeated by Muhammad b Rashid, had taken 
refuge in 1891 in al-IIufhuf, where he placed 
himself under Turkish protection and later went 
to Baghdad and Constantinople He returned laden 
with gifts to al-Basra but had soon to recognise 
that his hope that the Tuiks would restore him 
to his throne would not be realised. He therefore 
decided to settle at the court of Mubarak b, Sabbali, 
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lord of al-Kuwait His enemy Muhammad b Rashid, 
whose kingdom in 1892 comprised over two-thirds 
of Arabia, but nowhere touched the coast and 
had therefore no harbour, had hitherto been de- 
pendent on the favour of the loid of the various 
coast-towns, and of the Turkish officials m al- 
Hasa^, Mesopotamia and Syria Most of his arms 
came from al-Kuwait and from the little Turkish 
harbour of al-'^Aier (al-^Ukair) in the district of 
al-Hasa^. But since 'Abd al-Rahm 5 n b Sa'ud had 
been in Constantinople, and had settled m al- 
Kuwait, great difficulties were put in Muhammad’s 
way in both haibours so that he decided he must 
possess a harbour of his own As he did not 
wish to irritate the Turks, on whose goodwill 
he was dependent for trade with Mesopotamia, 
he decided to attack al-Kuwait, which suited his 
purpose better from its geographical position and 
the fact that from the end of the xixtk century 
it had been the terminus and starting-point for 
the trading-caravans of al-Riyad. In addition the 
Shaikh of al-Kuwait had recently shown himself 
insubordinate to the Porte on seveial occasions, 
so that it was hardly to be expected that Tuikey 
would interfere seriously on his behalf In 1895 
war broke out between Muhammad b. Rashid and 
and Mubarak b. Sabbah which was to prove 
fatal to the dynasty of the former and make the 
Shaikh of al-Kuwait an ally of England In 1897 
Muhammad b. Rashid was poisoned, but the war 
with al-Kuwait did not cease but continued under 
his successor ^ Abd al-'^Aziz, especially as the banished 
prince of al-Riyad, ^Abd al-Rahman b Sa^ud, was 
working against him in al-Kuwait ^Abd al-^AzTz 
found support for his campaign against al-Kuwait 
in the Turkish government, which would have 
liked to depose the untrustworthy Shaikh MubSrak 
b. Sabbah, who although appointed Turkish Ka^im- 
makam m 1897, paid no attention to his superior 
officer, the goveinor of al-Basra, but under pressure 
of circumstances asked England to assume a pro- 
tectorate over his territory, from which he also 
hoped to gam material advantages His icquest 
was refused at the time But when in connection 
with the proposed Ba g hdad railway the proposal 
was made to link up a branch line to the Persian 
Gulf from Zubair with that via Baghdad, Kerbala\ 
Nadjaf and Zubair to Basra, and thus give Germany 
and Turkey an outlet by land on the Persian Gulf, 
England, who, in view of her interests in India 
was attentively watching the development of the 
Baghdad railway problems, took measures to meet 
eventualities Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, 
who pursued with all his influence and energy 
the policy of allowing no other power than England 
to gain influence on the Persian Gulf, gave the 
Enghsh resident in Bushir, Colonel Meade, 
authority to contract a treaty with the Shaikh of 
al-Kuwait, the contents of which were at first 
secret, but it contained the important clause 
that the lord of al-Kuwait bound himself not to 
let or otherwise cede any part of his teriitory to 
other governments or subjects of other govern- 
ments than England, and to receive no representatives 
of foreign powers without being authorised to do 
so; for this concession he received a subsidy and 
was assured of the good offices of the British 
government, w^hich soon found expression in con- 
siderably increased imports of arms and munitions 
from England and France. The treaty was concluded 
on Jan. 23, 1899. When at the beginning of 1900 


the German Consul-General Stemrich arrived from 
Constantinople to negotiate, as head of the surveying 
commission of the BaghdSd railway, with the Shaikh 
of al-Kuwait about the terminus and to obtain a 
concession at RSs Kazima (KSdhamah on Enghsh 
maps) on the Gulf, the Sultan had to refuse to 
enter into negotations in view of the treaty con- 
cluded with England. 

In the spring of 1900 the wai between MubSrak 
b. Sabbah and Ibn Rashid flared up again. The 
former fell upon a large caravan of the Shammar 
and captured several thousand camels In the 
autumn of the same year this game was to be re- 
peated on a large caravan, which the prince of the 
Shammar was sending to Mesopotamia to secure 
fiom al-Samawa food, clothing, and munitions for 
the whole winter. Mubarak’s plan failed however, 
Turkish troops defended the caravan until ‘^Abd 
al-^Aziz b. Rashid came up with reinforcements 
and brought the caravan without any loss to Hayil. 
In January 1901, MubSrak b Sabbah took the 
offensive again, having been joined by a number 
of places in the south of Ibn Rashid’s kingdom 
as well as by several tribes who wished to shake 
off the yoke of the prince of the Shammar But 
when a body of the rebels was defeated at the 
end of h'ebruary 1901 at al-Bkenye and the 
rebellious villages had again returned to then 
allegiance and left Mubarak b Sabbah’s mam force 
m the lurch, the latter was wiped out at al-Sarit 
on March 17, 1901 by the wainors of ^Abd al- 
‘AzTz b Rashid. 'Abd al-^Aziz theieupon advanced 
on al-Kuwait with a laige force but halted at al- 
Hafar on the caravan road from al-NbSdj to al- 
Kuwait, when the news reached him of a general 
using in the south of his kingdom from which 
the garrisons had been withdrawn for the war 
with al-Kuwait. He was therefore forced to return 
A Turkish corvette, which had already appeared 
in the roadstead of al-Kuwait with Turkish soldieis 
to join in the fighting had to return without doing 
anything, as the Indian government sent a war- 
ship to protect the lord of al-Kuwait and its 
commandei forbade the landing of Turkish troops. 
Besides the news of the using in his rear, another 
circumstance contributed to the collapse of the 
campaign and the retreat of “^Abd al-'Aziz b Rashid, 
this was the fact that there were English ships 
in the harboui of al-Kuwait and English troops 
occupying a post 18 miles inland. No fiuther 
advance could be made without an open breach 
with England, especially as Turkey in Sept. 1901 
had agreed to the status quo and promised not 
to send troops to al-Kuwait so long as England 
did not occupy the place or declare it a British 
protectorate But, when in the following year (1902) 
Turkey instituted military posts m Umm Kasr, 
Safwan and on the island of Bubia, the result was 
a diplomatic and military intervention by England, 
as the Shaikh of al-Kuwait claimed the territory, 
which was of importance for the development or 
the Baghdad railway as well as the country up 
to a point 20 miles N. E of Kh 5 r ^Abd AllSh. 
In 1907 another treaty with England was con- 
cluded by MubSrak b. Sabbah, and in 1913 an 
agreement was come to between England and 
Tuikey, articles l — 10 of which declared the tei- 
ritory of al-Kuwait, more minutely defined in articles 
5 and 7, an autonomous kadS of the Turkish 
empiie and the validity of the treaties concluded 
with England by the Shaikh of al- Kuwait was 
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sonfirmed. Turkey was permitted to have a re- 
presentative at the court of the Shaikh. At the same 
time the question of the continuation of the 
Baghdad railway was discussed and it was agreed 
that the BaghdSd Railway Company should take 
over the stretch from Baghdad to al-Basra, but 
that the bianch line to al-Kuwait should be built 
by an English company The outbieak of the 
World War prevented the ratification of this 
treaty as well as that of another on the Baghdad 
railway, Mesopotamia and other questions. On the 
outbreak of war England declared al-Kuwait an 
independent kingdom undei British protection. 
The points in dispute with ^Abd al-AzIz b Sa^^ud, 
who as lord of Cential Arabia had no less in- 
terest in al-Kuwait than the Shammai piince ^Abd 
d-^AzIz b. Rashid whom he had conquered, were 
settled in a tieaty concluded between MubSrak 
and Ibn Sa^ud on Dec. 26, 1915. Ibn Sa^^ud with- 
drew any claim to al-Kuwait and the surrounding 
countiy for a breadth of 70 miles and this region 
was lecogniscd as belonging to the amir of al- 
Kuwait Mubaiak b Sabbah died on Jan. 3, 1916 
and left three sons, Djabir, Salim and Nasir who 
began to fight about the succession. Nasir gained 
the support of the settled people of al-Kuwait, 
Salim of the nomad tubes and with their help 
fought his brothers and their followers. Djabir was 
however regarded as the real successoi of his 
father. After his death at the end of 1916, Salim 
was recognised as his successoi, although his 
bi other Nasir had the support of England. In the 
Great War, Salim was a Tuicophil and showed 
this by facilitating the caravan traffic of the prince 
of Shammar who was an ally of the Turks. In 
September, 1917, a caravan of 3,000 camels suc- 
ceeded in getting through from al-Kuwait to Hayil 
in spite of the English blockade. Salim died on 
Feb 2, 1921. He was succeeded by Djabir’s son 
Ahmad, who had lepresented al-Kuwait on Oct. 
31, 1919 when the Aiab kings weie received at 
the English couit. 
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